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THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIVE  STATES. 

TTTHEN  Sir  Lepel  Griffix  was  making  characteristic 
▼  T  ally  downright  remarks  in  reference  to  certain  of  the 
Indian  native  rulers  the  other  day,  he  was  most  careful  to 
explain  that  they  applied  to  exceptions  only;  and  also  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  being  supposed  to  share  the 
belief  that  all  or  most  Indian  native  rulers  are  simply  burn- 
ing to  rush  into  the  arms  of  an  invader.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  matter  of  public  knowledge  for  the  last  two  years  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  rulers  are  anxious  to  take  a 
regular  part  in  the  scheme  of  Imperial  defence,  and  that 
some  have  made  definite  offers  in  that  sense.  It  is  also 
known,  though  not  so  generally,  that  very  considerable 
thought  has  been  spent  by  the  Indian  authorities  on  the 
best  way  of  utilizing  these  offers  in  general,  and  in  particular 
of  combining  them  with  or  turning  them  into  a  scheme  for 
the  utilization  of  the  actual  military  force  of  the  Native 
States.  This  force  is  universally  known — universally,  that 
is,  among  all  who  know  anything  about  the  subject — to  be 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  military  force,  in  anything  but  a 
satisfactory  condition.  There  is,  speaking  generally,  no 
uniformity  in  the  armies  of  the  various  States ;  they  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  very  imperfectly  equipped,  and  more 
imperfectly  disciplined  ;  the  quality  of  the  men  composing 
them  varies  from  as  good  as  can  be  desired  to  nearly  or 
quite  worthless ;  transport  arrangements  and  the  like  are 
often  non-existent ;  the  officers  are  very  rarely  competent. 
Further,  the  numbers  of  these  troops  are  seldom  adjusted 
with  any  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Most  often  they  are  much  too  numerous  for  any  profitable 
employment,  and  even  when  badly  paid  (as  they  often  are) 
they  form  an  unnecessarily  heavy  burden  on  the  producing 
portion  of  the  community.  Their  existence  interferes  with 
the  existence  of  a  proper  police  and  civil  service,  yet  they 
themselves  are  the  worst  substitutes  in  the  world  for  police- 
men and  civilians.  In  short,  these  native  armies  have  long 
been  acknowledged  to  answer  pretty  exactly  to  the  poet's 
description,  "  Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast 
"  expense,  In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence." 

Although,  however,  this  was,  we  say,  generally  acknow- 
ledged, English  statesmen,  and  still  more  English  soldiers, 
were  for  a  long  time  pretty  well  content  to  have  it  so. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  memory  of  times 
when  these  armies  had  been  actually  dangerous  was  fresh, 
and  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  Sikh  wars 
broke  the  last  formidable  native  power.  Then  the  Mutiny 
put,  in  a  different  but  even  more  alarming  form,  the  risks 
of  too  effective  native  forces  (for  mere  numbers  mattered 
little)  before  the  English  mind.  And  so  it  became  a  kind 
of  tradition,  not,  indeed,  to  interfere  with  them,  because 
that  would  have  been  needlessly  to  offend  the  princes,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  make  no  attempt  to  utilize  them  for 
defence,  much  more  for  offence ;  and  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
their  gradual  collapse  into  the  state  of  an  armed  rabble, 
suitable  enough  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  air  of* 
Oriental  magnificence  round  the  prince  when  he  made 
journey  or  held  festival,  but  for  nothing  more.  The  occa- 
sional reflections  of  fidgety  Englishmen  or  kind  foreigners 
on  the  danger  of  retaining  these  masses  of  armed  men 
inside  our  dominions  did  not  trouble  such  statesmen  and 
soldiers  much  ;  for  they  knew  how  little  real  strength  was 
represented  by  such  forces.  But  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pretty  much  at  one  with  their  critics  that  the  masses, 
if  transformed  into  real  troops,  might  be  a  danger ;  and 
they  had  no  fancy  to  encounter  it  even  if  they  had  seen, 
which  for  the  most  part  they  did  not  see,  any  reason  for  the 
encounter,  or  anything  to  be  gained  by  risking  it. 

The  offers  of  the  native  princes  above  referred  to,  how- 
I   ever,  though  they  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  cause  a  change 


of  sentiment,  came  opportunely  to  strengthen  and  popu- 
larize it.  It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  there  is  still  a 
certain  want  of  unanimity  on  the  subject  at  home  if  not  in 
India ;  but  the  most  far-seeing  and  experienced  authorities 
are  mostly  at  one.  The  immense  strides  which  the  only 
possible  enemy  of  India  has  made  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  the  fact  that  an  enterprise  which  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period  was  almost  physically  impossible  is  now  a 
matter  not  of  physical  possibility  but  of  mere  political  expedi- 
ency, has  had,  as  has  been  often  explained  here,  one 
great  advantage  amid  its  many  evils,  the  advantage  of 
forcing  the  Indian  authorities  to  set  "to  steadily  at  the  pro- 
blem of  the  defence  of  India.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  question  has  been  very  seriously  mooted  of  late 
whether  even  acquiescence  in,  much  more  whether  distinct 
furtherance  of,  the  policy  of  keeping  the  armies  of  the  native 
States  as  far  as  possible  useless  mobs,  is  a  wise  policy.  It  is 
excessively  improbable  that  any,  save  a  very  few,  would — it 
is  certain  that  the  majority,  even  in  the  event  of  war  break- 
ing out  on  the  frontier,  would  not—  adopt  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  English  Government,  at  least  until  some  great 
disaster  had  been  experienced  by  England.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  no  very  large  number  of  troops  would  be  required 
to  watch  the  doubtful  ones.  But  it  would  certainly  be 
necessary  to  establish  some  such  watch  at  a  time  when 
every  man  would  be  wanted  for  the  kind  of  offensive 
defence  which  could  alone  give  a  good  account  (and  it 
might  give  a  very  good  account  indeed)  of  the  invader. 
Moreover,  it  is  never  entirely  possible  to  prevent,  even  in 
the  most  apparently  obsolete  and  undisciplined  force,  the 
secret  formation  of  a  more  efficient  engine  during  time 
of  peace;  while  the  alternative  of  general  disarmament 
would  be  a  huge  addition  to  the  task  of  England  in  the 
event  of  danger,  and  an  impossibly  unpopular  measure 
before  that  event.  There  is  always  a  certain  danger  in 
the  existence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  and 
partly  disciplined  men,  not  actively  friendly,  and  some- 
what openly  distrusted,  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility  not  merely 
of  neutralizing  this  great  force  for  evil  purposes,  but 
of  positively  utilizing  it  for  good.  There  is,  as  has  been 
said,  much  excellent  material  in  it,  if  there  is  also 
some  that  is  nearly  or  quite  useless,  and  there  is  also 
an  excellent  disposition  on  the  part  of  at  least  many 
of  its  chiefs.  But  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from  these 
native  forces  a  mere  arrangement  of  contingents  is  by  no 
means  the  only  thing  necessary.  It  has,  we  believe,  been 
suggested  that  such  contingents — which  would  be,  of 
course,  much  smaller  in  numbers  than  the  present  nominal 
forces  of  each  State — should  be  completely  equipped,  should 
be  carefully  picked  as  to  age  and  physique,  should  be  drawn 
from  good  fighting  races  only,  and  should  be,  if  not  directly 
officered  by  Englishmen,  at  any  rate  under  the  inspection 
and  command  of  English  officers  attached  to  each  force  and 
chosen  most  carefully  as  personce  gratce  to  the  native  princes 
in  each  case.  Such  forces  would  be,  man  for  man,  far  more 
expensive  to  the  native  States  than  their  present  useless 
and  unwieldy  levies  ;  but  the  reduction  of  numbers  would, 
at  any  rate  in  part,  compensate  for  the  burden ;  and  in- 
each  case  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  disbanded  force 
would  find  employment  as  gendarmerie,  police,  and  so  forth. 
It  should  not,  it  is  argued,  be  very  difficult  to  make  an 
arrangement  which  would  at  once  prevent  the  native 
princes  from  being  mere  paymasters  of  English  sepoys  and 
supply  England  with  a  valuable  second  line,  at  least,  of 
defence  for  the  country  against  foreign  foes  and  an  equally 
valuable  school  of  officers  skilled  in  dealing  under  peculiar 
conditions  with  natives.  For  it  is  an  essential  of  the 
scheme  that  the  troops  thus  reformed  should  be  not  an 
army  of  occupation  but  a  genuine  local  force  fit  to  co-operate 
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in  the  national  defence.  Of  course,  any  such  scheme  is, 
and  must  be,  matter  of  considerable  debate.  It  must  be 
made  in  the  first  place  palatable  to  the  loyal  native  States, 
it  must  be  made  not  burdensome  to  them.  A  ad  there  are 
some  minor  objections  which  might  occur,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  danger  of  the  local  British  officers  in  time 
succumbing  to  that  singular  colour-blindness,  so  to  speak, 
of  confidence,  which  proved  so  fatal  in  the  Mutiny.  But 
all  this  is  matter  for  detailed  discussion.  What  is  certain 
is  that  there  seems  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  scheme,  and 
that,  if  it  could  be  got  into  operation,  it  might  be  of  im- 
mense service.  As  it  happens,  there  is  a  remarkable 
opportunity  of  trying  it  at  this  moment  in  a  single  in- 
stance— the  instance  of  Cashmere,  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  now  governed  through  a  Council  in  consequence  of 
the  misgovemment  of  the  Maharajah.  The  experiment 
of  reducing  the  numbers  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  in  this  important  frontier  State  is  one  which  might 
prove  highly  beneficial  both  to  itself  and  to  England,  and 
which  would  in  any  case  be  decidedly  less  heroic  than  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin's  project  of  "  planting "  it  with  English 
colonists. 


BACKING  AND  PULLING. 

f  1 1HE  award  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  Chetwynd  v. 
JL  Durham  bears  a  curious  and  striking  resemblance  to 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Cox.  There  it 
was  found  that  the  particular  charge  against  Wood  of  having 
pulled  Success  at  Alexandra  Park  had  not  been  proved,  but 
that  Wood's  general  character  as  a  dishonest  jockey  was 
such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  substantial  damages. 
The  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  have  given  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  exactly  what  a  special  jury  gave  Wood — that  is  to 
say,  the  sum  of  one  farthing.  They  find  that  the  definite  accu- 
sations made  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  now  famous  speech  at 
the  Gimcrack  Club  a  year  and  a  half  ago  against  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  have  not  been  proved,  and  that  Lord  Durham's 
words  bore  the  libellous  meaning  imputed  to  them  by  the 
plaintiff,  but  repudiated  by  the  defendant.  They  also  find, 
however,  that  Lord  Durham  was  justified  by  the  facts  when 
he  wrote,  "  I  also  accuse  Sir  George  Chetwynd  of  having 
"  connived  at  serious  malpractices  which  are  contrary  to  the 
"  rules  of  racing,"  and  they  leave  each  party  to  pay  his  own 
costs.  Considering  that  Sir  Ceorge  Chetwynd  makes  racing 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  that  the  sum  he  claimed  was 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  it  would  be  difficult,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  award.  Lord 
Durham,  though  in  the  heat  of  his  moral  indignation  he  may 
have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  what  he  could  prove,  is  more 
than  sufficiently  punished  for  his  carelessness  by  the  heavy 
expenses  he  will  have  to  pay.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  done  much  by  his  outspoken  fearlessness  to 
purify  the  morals  of  the  turf,  and  if,  as ,  is  so  often  said, 
racing  be  a  national  pastime,  the  reform  of  racing  must  be  a 
national  benefit.  He  therefore  deserves  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  proposes  i  to  move  at  the 
Jockey  Club.  The  enormous  number  of  ipeople  who  bet 
upon  the  performances  of  horses  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  horse,  or  any  acquaintance  with  the  cla&s  of  men  under 
whose  guidance  he  performs,  ought  to  be  the  wiser  for  the 
evidence  of  Wood,  Sherrard,  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd 
himself.  There  is  a  passage  in  Charles  K^ngsley's  letter 
to  the  young  men  of  Chester,  which  is  extremely  apjdicable 
to  this  subject,  and  to  this  case  : — "  '  But  they  know  what 
"  '  the  horse  has  done  already.'  Yes ;  but  not  what  the 
"  horse  might  have  done.  They  do  not  know — no  one  can 
"  who  is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  turf — what  the  horse's 
"  engagements  really  are ;  whether  he  has  not  been  kept 
"  back  in  view  of  those  engagements;  whether  he  will  not 
"  be  kept  back  again  ;  whether  he  has  not  been  used 
"  to  make  play  for  another  horse ;  and — in  one  word — 
"  whether  he  is  meant  to  win."  Wood's  license  has  been 
suspended  since  the  result  of  his  action  against  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Gazette,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  his  accomplices.  But,  if  Lord  Durham  has  done 
nothing  else,  he  has  at  least  shown  that  it  is  as  difficult  in 
1889  as  it  was  in  1872  for  ordinary  persons  to  know  whether 
a  horse  is  meant  to  win. 

The  public  now  know,  or  at  all  events  have  no  excuse 
for  not  knowing,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  a  race  may 
be  from  beginning  to  end  an  elaborate  frai\d.  The  best 
horse  may  be  deliberately  prevented  from  winning.  The 
jockey,  and  not  his  master,  may  be  the  real  owner,  and  the 


master  may  be  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  jockey  to 
exercise  any  control  over  him.  Everything  done  in  the 
open  may  be  a  blind,  and  everything  which  counts  may  be 
done  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  admitted  by  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  in  cross-examination  that  he  made  more  by 
betting  than  many  successful  men  make  by  the  exercise  of 
their  several  professions ;  and,  if  a  man  has  to  rely  upon 
what  ought  to  be  luck,  the  consequences  are  usually  some- 
thing very  like  those  disclosed  in  the  history  of  Sherrard's 
stables.  No  one  can  say  that  the  tribunal  which  decided 
between  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd  was  an 
incompetent  one.  When  Lord  Durham's  charges  were 
brought  before  the  Jockey  Club,  we  urged  that  the  Jockey 
Club  was  the  most  suitable  body  to  investigate  them.  It 
was  decided  that  Sir  George  Chetwy*nd  should  bring  an 
action,  and  that  the  action  should  be  referred.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  three  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  have 
dealt  with  the  matter,  assisted  by  eminent  counsel,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Mr.  Lowther,  Lord  March,  and 
Prince  Soltykoff  are  far  better  able  to  understand  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  than  a  judge  and  jury  would  be.  The 
proceedings  were  wonderfully  real.  Mr.  Lowther's  judicial 
solemnity,  even  after  the  arbitrators  had  been  directed  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  descend  from  the  Bench,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Prince  Soltykoff, 
like  Mr.  J ustice  Day',  maintained  unbroken  silence  ;  while 
Lord  March,  taking  the  part  of  Mr.  J  ustice  Smith,  inter- 
polated occasional  remarks.  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Sir 
HENR\r  James  reversed,  in  an  amusing  manner,  their  re- 
spective lines  of  argument  before  the  Special  Commission. 
Sir  Henry  maintained  that  Lord  Durham  was  not  morally 
entitled  to  rely  upon  evidence  which  was  not  before  him 
when  he  made  his  speech;  and  Sir  Charles  contended  that 
Sir  George  Chetwynd  was  responsible  for  the  misconduct 
of  others  if  he  ought  to  have  known  of  it  and  yet  abstained 
from  making  inquiry.  The  question  now  is  whether  the 
Jockey  Club  will  allow  things  to  remain  as  they  are. 
Several  names  besides  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  were  men- 
tioned in  Lord  Durham's  "  particulars,"  most  of  them  in 
connexion  with  Sherrard's  stables.  They  may  have  been 
unfairly  introduced.  But,  unless  all  belief  in  the  honesty 
of  the  racing  world  is  to  disappear,  some  further  investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  made.  A  good  deal  more  "  in  and  out 
"  running  "  has  been  proved  to  occur  than  the  Arbitrators 
have  dealt  with  in  their  award. 


THE  DELAGOA  BAY  DIFFICULTY. 

XT  was  difficult  last  week,  even  for  those  who  were  best 
JL  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  to  speak 
decidedly  on  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  by  the  Portuguese,  because  at  that  time  only  ex 
parte  statements  had  been  received.  That  difficulty  has 
now  been  removed  by  the  elaborate  document  forwarded  by 
Senhor  Costa  Ricci,  Financial  Agent  of  the  Portuguese 
Government,  to  the  English  newspapers  on  Tuesday  last. 
Shareholders  in  this,  for  the  moment,  unlucky  undertaking 
could  hardly  have  desired  anything  more  than  this  official 
statement  of  the  case  which  has  been  furnished  to  Senhor 
Ricci  by  his  Government.  Naturally  this  statement  takes 
no  notice  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  bad  faith  and,  so  to 
speak,  conspiracy  with  the  Transvaal  Government  with 
which  the  Company  has  retorted,  and  on  which  we  must 
wait  further  information.  But  practically  it  confirms  all  the 
statements  which  the  spokesmen  of  the  Company  have  made, 
and  more  particularly  the  most  damning  charge  of  all — the 
charge  that,  after  the  Company  had  been  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  frontier  to  which  they  were  expected  to  construct  the 
line,  a  new  frontier  was  suddenly  sprung  upon  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was  to  this  that  they 
were  ordered  to  build,  under  pain  of  rescission  of  contract 
and  of  confiscation.  Senhor  Frederico  Ressano  Garcia, 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Marine  and  Colonies, 
would  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  that  fundamental  rule  of 
controversy  which  ordains  that  you  should,  above  all  things, 
beware  of  arguments  capable  of  retorsion.  He  mentions 
among  the  crimes  of  the  Company  that  part  of  its  line 
actually  completed  was  destroyed  "  by  the  rains  of  January 
"  of  this  year."  January  of  this  year  happens,  as  Senhor 
Dom  Frederico  Ressano  Garcia  may  have  forgotten,  to 
be  just  the  middle  or  thereabouts  of  the  time  during  which 
his  Government  imposed  upon  the  luckless  Company  the 
task,  not  only  of  maintaining  its  own  line,  but  of  construct- 
ing a  new  one  up  in  the  hills  among  the  rains  of  J anuary, 
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and  in  places  where  (we  quote  Senhor  Garcia  once  more) 
three  "  rocks "  had  to  he  cut  through  in  four  hundred 
metres,  "  earthworks "  (embankments)  had  to  be  made, 
scrub  cut,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  the  elaborate  rehearsal 
of  former  extensions  or  alterations  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  which  Senhor  Garcia  also  makes,  has  the  same  un- 
lucky faculty  of  cutting  the  ground  beneath  his  own  feet. 
If  Portugal  granted  these  extensions  and  alterations,  it  was 
presumably  because  she  thought  them  deserved,  and  this 
makes  the  alteration  of  tactics  all  the  more  remarkable. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  some  persons,  and  those  not 
merely  advocates  of  England,  have  come  forward  to  put  the 
dots  on  the  i's  in  a  manner  not  at  all  surprising  to  the  well- 
informed.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  no  secret  that  other 
motives  certainly,  and  yet  others  probably,  mingled  with 
that  ardent  and  laudable  desire  to  "  afford  Lourengo 
"  Marques  all  the  elements  of  progress  and  advancement " 
to  which  Senhor  Frederico  Ressano  Garcia  makes  such 
touching  reference.  The  scheme  of  a  Transvaal  and 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  originally  came  from  the  Transvaal 
side,  and  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  since  the  disastrous 
events  which  gave  the  Boers  reason  to  think  that  they 
could  hector  Great  Britain  at  pleasure,  there  has  been  a 
very  strong  hankering  among  them  after  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railway,  or  at  least  after  the  wresting  of  it 
from  English  hands.  The  African  fever,  which  has  seized 
on  Germany,  has  come  to  complicate  the  matter ;  the  disgust 
of  Portugal  at  the  notion  of  regions  in  the  interior  which 
she  never  has  ruled,  and  her  claim  to  which  has  never  been 
admitted,  passing  under  the  British  flag  has  complicated  it 
still  further.  The  confident  assertion  that  the  "  high- 
"  handed  and  unjust "  action  of  Portugal  is  preliminary 
only  to  the  handing  over  of  the  confiscated  line  to  a  new 
Company,  in  which  Germany  will  find  the  money  and  from 
which  the  Boers  expect  to  reap  political  advantages,  may 
or  may  not  be  a  statement  of  facts — it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
suflicient  statement  of  possibilities.  Except  by  such  a  theory 
(which  is  no  new  one),  or  by  the  other  theory  that  Portugal 
is  getting  her  powder  ready  with  a  view  to  asserting 
her  African  dominion,  the  recent  conduct  of  her  officials  is 
nearly  unintelligible.  Loureneo  Marques,  like  most  Por- 
tuguese settlements,  is  unlikely  to  be  in  an  absolutely 
desperate  state  of  hunger  for  "  elements  of  progress  and 
"  advancement."  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  foreign 
critics,  especially  that  section  of  the  German  press  which  is 
unfriendly  to  England,  take  with  a  delightful  frankness  the 
view  that  the  action  of  the  Lisbon  Government  was  poli- 
tical, and  not  commercial  or  economic. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  natural  that  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  English  Parliament  should  be 
somewhat  guarded  in  their  references  to  the  subject.  The 
despatch  of  gunboats,  however,  the  declaration  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  words  already  quoted  that  the  conduct  of 
Portugal  is  "  high-handed  "  and  even  "  unjust,"  are  tolerably 
decided  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  mealy  mouth  of 
modern  diplomacy.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  like  the 
suggested  reference  to  arbitration.  It  was  never  merry 
with  England  since  this  absurd  method  of  settling  disputes 
was  resorted  to — absurd,  because  in  international  matters 
an  impartial  arbitrator  is  simply  not  to  be  found.  Arbi- 
tration, moreover,  could  only  take  the  very  narrow  ground 
of  deciding  whether  Portugal  was  or  was  not  technically 
justified  in  setting  the  Delagoa  Bay  Company  the  same 
sort  of  tasks  that  Venus  imposed  on  Psyche  ;  and  this  is 
the  very  least  part  of  the  matter.  It  might  suit  the  share- 
holders well  enough  to  be  bought  out  or  compensated  just 
as,  if  no  arrangement  were  come  to,  it  might  suit  some 
people  and  most  vehemently  disturb  others  to  take  the 
strong  step  recommended  by  some  of  retaliating  by  re- 
fusing Portugal  a  quotation  for  her  securities  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  these  are  merely  matters  of  private 
importance.  The  matter  of  public  importance  is  that 
Portugal,  whether  in  conspiracy  with  others  or  not,  has 
for  some  time  past  taken  up  an  attitude  of  distinct  obstruc- 
tion and  hostility  to  Great  Britain  in  Africa.  Wedonot  know 
how  .arbitration  would  remove  that  hostility,  or  could  re- 
move it ;  and  we  confess  that  we  shall  think  it  a  great  pity  if 
this  Delagoa  Bay  matter  be  not  taken  as  an  occasion— it  is 
a  most  just  and  legitimate  one— to  finish  with  this  kind  of 
thing.  ^  Considering  our  present  relations  with  Germany  on 
the  East  African  coast,  it  is  excessively  unlikely  that 
Prince  Bismarck  will  give  any  serious  support  to  such 
schemes  as  those  which  have  been  mooted  ;  and  it  would  be 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise  if  an  opportunity  were  to 
occur,  and  to  be  taken,  of  showing  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 


vaal that  they  had  better  not  presume  too  much  on  the 
advantagas  which  chance,  bad  management  on  the  spot,  and 
cowardice  4n  high  places  at  home  gave  them  some  years  ago. 
As  for  Portugal,  her  impenitence  may  be  exhorted  on  the 
general  question  with  real  benefit  to  herself.  No  intelligent 
Portuguese  can  think  that  his  country  is  likely,  in  the  long 
run,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  association  with  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers,  or  that  Germans  with  a  fine  appetite  for  colonies 
are  persons  to  be  cordially  encouraged  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portuguese  possessions.  Neither  the  credit  of  Portugal 
nor  her  power  of  managing  her  dependencies  is  in  such  a 
state  of  flourishing  that  it  can  afford  to  despise  the  support 
to  be  given  by  a  solid  friendship  with  British  South  Africa. 
Loureneo  Marques  is  worth  nothing  at  all  to  Portugal 
except  as  a  source  of  customs  dues  (a  matter  which  could 
be  easily  arranged) ;  and  if  the  disputed  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Zambesi  were  recognized  as  Portuguese  to- 
morrow, the  occasional  presence  there  of  a  half-caste  slave- 
hunter  would,  to  a  certainty,  be  the  only  way  in  which 
Portugal  would  exercise  her  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
obtain  certain  frontiers  on  which  England  is  bound  not  to 
encroach  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Portugal ;  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  sweeten  the  good  thing  for  her  still 
further.  What  is  most  sure  is  that  England  has  often 
taken  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  has  lavished  blood  and 
money,  for  objects  much  less  valuable  to  her  than  an  un- 
hampered right  of  way  from  this  port  to  the  interior  and 
a  clear  delimitation  of  claims  north  of  the  Zambesi. 


USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

A MAN  of  gigantic  intellect,  with  a  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, once  announced  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
every  day  to  open  an  encyclopaedia  at  random,  learn  a  fact, 
and  store  it  up  everlastingly  in  his  memory.  He  carried 
out  this  plan  for  one  day,  with  the  result  that  he  learnt, 
and  never  forgot,  something  exceedingly  surprising  about 
the  proportion  borne  by  tt  to  the  error  in  it  when  you  had 
calculated  tt  to  407  places  of  decimals.  If  he  were  now  to 
revert  to  his  laudable  system  he  could  hardly  do  better  than 
purchase  a  copy  of  Everybody's  Pocket  Cyclopedia  (London  : 
Saxon  &  Co.),  and  read  it  straight  through,  a  fact  at  a 
time.  This  remarkable  work,  which  costs  no  more  than  six- 
pence, possesses  the  almost  unprecedented  quality  of  being 
absolutely  guiltless  of  any  method  or  arrangement  what- 
ever. It  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice  as  an  example  of 
the  results  of  disorder. 

The  first  page  is  adorned  with  a  frontispiece  of  somewhat 
sepulchral  appearance,  showing  columns  and  bits  of  columns 
of  different  orders  of  architecture.    On  the  second  begins  an 
"  Alphabetical  List  of  some  Historical  Events,  Handy  Facts, 
"  and  Notable  Discoveries."    Of  these  the  first  four  (out  of 
six   beginning   with   A)  are    the   Alexandrian  Library, 
Almighty  Dollar,  the  American  Flag,  and  the  Assassination 
of  Lincoln.    But  let  not  the  cautious  student  be  taken  in 
by  the  circumstance  that  Architectural  and  Alphabetical 
both  begin  with  A.    The  next  item  is  called  "  A  Remarkable 
"  Centenarian  "  (meaning  the  late  M.  Chevreul,  but  query, 
whether  there  are  any  centenarians  who  are  not  remark- 
able), and  the  next  "  Words  in  the  English  Language," 
wherein  it  is  asserted  that  in  order  to  read  serious  writings 
profitably  you  must  know  about  2,000  words.    Then  come 
the  Area  of  the  British  Empire,  with  statistics  in  schedules, 
the  usual  almanack  talk  about  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 
and  "  Landmarks  in  the  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty,"  be- 
ginning with  the  Toleration  Act  of  1 6  89,  and  not  coming  down 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  Affirmation  Act.    After  Telegraph  Sta- 
tistics andReligious  Statistics  comes  the  Language  of  Flowers. 
From  this  we  learn  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  present  to  a 
lady  with  whom  one  wishes  to  stand  well  a  bouquet  of 
mignonette  and  coloured  daisies.     Such  a  posy  means, 
"  Your  qualities  surpass  your  charms  of  beauty,"  which 
may  be  complimentary,  but  is  rarely  gratifying.    A  few 
pages  further  on  is  a  table  saying  what  chance  a  woman 
of  any  age  from  fifteen  to  sixty  has  of  marrying.  Cross 
references  to  the  amount  of  the  lady's  income  would  seem 
desirable  to  make  this  really  useful.    The  "  Diagram  show- 
"  ing  the  Comparative  Height  of  the  Principal  Mountain 
"  Peaks  of  the  World  "  is  immediately  followed  by  the  fami- 
liar tables  which  tell  the  meaning  of  Christian  names.  It 
says  that  Meredith  is  British  for  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
Neal  French  for  somewhat  black,  and  William  German 
for  defending  many.  Also  Emily  is  corrupted  from  Amelia, 
Lois  is  the  Greek  for  bitter,  and  May  Latin  for  the  month 
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of  Ma)7.  Next  to  a  paragraph  on  the  composition  of  solders 
comes  a  table  saying  how  many  metres  a  second*  make  so 
many  miles  an  hour ;  and  towards  the  end  we  fimA  a  picture 
of  a  long  black  line  representing  the  money  spent  yearly 
in  the  United  Kingdom  upon  intoxicating  drinks,  a  line 
half  as  long  representing  the  amount  spent  on  bread,  and 
so  on  through  house-rent,  milk,  tea,  coals,  and  education, 
to  Christian  missions,  which  is  a  line  so  short  that  it  can 
hardly  be  seen.  Then  begins  a  treatise  on  different  human 
complaints,  and  they  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

It  would  seem  that  this  work  must  have  been  compiled 
like  Mr.  Charles  Reade's  famous  scrap-books  by  the 
author  cutting  out  of  newspapers  and  books  of  reference 
anything  that  happened  to  strike  him.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  he  stopped  either  because  he  died  or  thought  he 
was  going  to,  or  because  he  had  collected  as  much  as  could 
possibly  be  printed  for  sixpence.  But  there  is  still  a 
simplicity  about  so  much  higgledy-piggledy  information 
that  is  rather  pleasing.  There  is  certainly  a  sort  of  index  ; 
but  it  occupies  only  four  pages,  and  contains  very  few- 
words  that  any  one  would  think  of  looking  for.  The  only 
real  use  for  the  volume  is  to  carry  it  in  the  pocket  and 
consult  it  privily  when  one  wants  to  make  an  observation 
betraying  out-of-the-way  knowledge.  This  is  sometimes 
useful  when  conversation  flags,  and  only  the  experienced 
know  that  in  such  a  case  the  remark  does  just  as  well 
whether  it  has  been  found  in  a  book  or  invented  on  the 
spot. 


FROM  THE  DOG'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

IORD  ROSEBERY  has  been  informed  by  Lord 
-J  Cranbrook  that  the  Privy  Council,  while  willing  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  regulations  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs 
in  localities  infested  by  rabies,  is  unable  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
we  argued  last  week  that  legislation  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  observance  of  muzzling  universal,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  answer  which  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  received.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  case  only 
increase  the  responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who  have  a  most  urgent  danger  to  deal  with,  and  are  taking 
no  steps  to  deal  with  it.  If  they  cannot  support  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  Bill,  let  them  say  so,  and  let  them  further  proceed 
to  state  what  preventive  or  precautionary  measures  they 
will  adopt.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  anybody  may  see  for 
himself  by  turning  to  the  Report  of  the  London  Council's 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  that  rabies  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress ill  London  since  we  last  wrote.  Inasmuch  as  the 
disease  is  usually  most  prevalent,  not  in  the  summer,  but  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  this  fact  is  very  significant,  and 
shows  clearly  what  we  may  expect  in  a  few  weeks,  unless 
something  be  done.  If  Parliament  is  prorogued  without 
any  remedy  being  applied  to  so  terrible  an  evil,  Ministers 
will  deserve  the  gravest  censure  for  their  neglect.  Mean- 
while, in  accordance  with  the  homely  adage  that  an  ounce  of 
fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  we  may  illustrate  the  pre- 
sent chaos  by  an  incident  which  occurred  last  Saturday 
evening  in  one  of  the  best-known  residential  quarters  of 
London.  An  unfortunate  dog,  credibly  alleged  to  have 
bitten  some  of  its  kind,  was  pursued  by  several  police  con- 
stables, who  beat  it  unmercifully  with  their  truncheons. 
The  clog  showed  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  madness, 
indeed  it  was  obvious  to  any  observer  of  dogs  that  rabies 
was  contra-indicated  ;  and  on  the  intervention  of  a  passer- 
by, who  remonstrated  against  such  needless  cruelty,  the 
police  at  length  desisted.  But  by  that  time  the  dog  had 
been  nearly  killed  ;  and,  though  it  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  recovered.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  policemen  were  themselves 
to  blame.  A  doctor,  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  de- 
camped after  giving  them  his  card,  assured  them  that  the 
poor  beast  was  mad.  Mad  or  not,  a  clog  which  deliberately 
bites  either  another  dog  or  a  human  being  ought  forth- 
with to  be  killed.  But  it  should  not  be  beaten  to  death. 
Prussic  acid  or  a  pistol  is  the  most  appropriate  method. 
Poison,  however,  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  streets,  and 
official  pedantry  denies  firearms  to  the  police. 

This  story,  which  is  authentic  in  every  detail,  points  a 
pretty  obvious  moral.  The  muzzle  is  not  only  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  man,  but  also  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  dog.  A  muzzled  dog  cannot  bite,  and  even  an  unarmed 
policeman  would  have  no  excuse  for  beating  a  dog  which  was 
palpably  harmless.    When  rabies  has  been  stamped  out  by 
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muzzling,  there  will  be  no  more  panics,  because  there  can  be 
no  more  hydrophobia.  Then  a  clog,  even  if  he  has  parted 
with  his  owner,  will  be  able  to  stroll  along  the  streets  in 
peace,  no  man  making  him  afraid.  We  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  no  rabies  in  Scotland.  There 
is,  for  the  matter  of  that,  none  in  Norway,  nor  in  Sweden, 
nor  in  Australia.  But  it  might  at  any  moment  be  imported, 
and  certainly  the  exemption  of  Scotland  could  not  be  guaran- 
teed for  a  week.  The  interesting  and  valuable  letter  from 
M.  Pasteur  which  was  read  at  the  Mansion  House  last 
Monday  contains  a  most  emphatic  approval  of  general 
muzzling.  "  It  is  my  own  profound  conviction,"  says  this 
great  man,  "  that  a  rigorous  observance  of  simple  police 
"  regulations  would  altogether  stamp  out  hydrophobia  in  a 
"  country  like  the  British  Isles."  Most  unworthy  and  un- 
principled attacks  have  been  made  upon  M.  Pasteur. 
Independently  of  his  scientific  eminence,  which  itself  entitles 
him  to  be  treated  with  respect,  M.  Pasteur  devotes  his  life 
to  the  gratuitous  preservation  of  his  fellow- creatures  from 
the  most  ghastly  of  all  deaths.  His  English  patients  number 
more  than  two  hundred,  and  out  of  sixty-four  treated  since 
the  ist  of  January  1888  not  one  has  died  or  been  attacked 
by  hydrophobia.  It  may  be  that  M.  Pasteur  has  not  yet 
entirely  proved  his  case,  although  the  figures  given  by 
Professor  Lankester  in  last  Saturday's  Times  form  a  very 
tough  and  solid  piece  of  affirmative  evidence.  But  to  charge 
M.  Pasteur  with  selfishness  or  with  cruelty  is  equally  foolish 
and  wicked.  The  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  was  a 
great  success,  in  spite  of  the  howls  from  the  gutter  with 
which  it  was  by  anticipation  denounced.  As  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  observed,  M.  Pasteur,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  advocates  the  use  of  means  which,  by  destroy- 
ing rabies,  and  with  it  hydrophobia,  would  make  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  superfluous. 
This  is  not  the  conduct  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
self-seeker.  M.  Pasteur  is  the  dog's  best  friend,  and  he 
advocates  the  muzzle.  As  we  have  shown,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  not  only  perilous  to  human  life,  but  also 
inconvenient  and  inimical  to  the  most  faithful  companions 
of  mankind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

IN  the  match  at  Lord's,  Oxford  was  deservedly  and  even 
discreditably  beaten.  No  excuse  could  possibly  be  made 
for  an  eleven  outmastered  at  all  points,  except  perhaps 
in  the  field.  They  had  raised  no  strong  expectations, 
having  been  consistently  defeated  everywhere  by  everybody 
except  by  M.C.C.  in  London.  In  that  match  they  con- 
ducted themselves  so  as  to  raise  a  feeble  hope,  which,  we 
think,  was  too  optimistic.  M.C.C.  made  a  long  score,  yet 
who  that  saw  Mr.  O'Brien's  innings  doubted  that  he  might 
have  doubled  the  score  himself?  He  might  not  always  have 
hit  four  fours  in  an  over,  as  he  did  off  Mr.  Jardine,  but  he 
need  not  have  gone  out.  After  getting  forty  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  he  merely  "  larked  "  with  the  bowling. 
He  could  have  played  it  till  now  if  he  had  cared,  but,  as  he 
jumped  in  and  bombarded  the  Pavilion,  he  gave  chances  and 
was  caught  at  last.  This  discounted  the  comparative  success 
of  Oxford. 

Yet  they  were  not  a  bad  team  all  through.  Mr.  Watson 
is  a  delightful  bat,  strong  and  spirited.  Mr.  Philipson  is 
an  excellent  wicket-keeper,  and  when  he  reversed  the  timid 
poking  system  of  his  comrades,  and  hit  Mr.  Woods  about, 
he  hit  very  well.  Mr.  Bassett  is  a  plucky  bat,  and  would 
make  a  very  respectable  change  bowler.  Mr.  Thesiger,  pre- 
vented from  playing  by  a  cause  universally  regretted,  is  a 
good  bat  and  a  fine  field.  It  were  superfluous  to  praise 
Lord  George  Scott  ;  Mr.  Rashleigh  has  long  been  ad- 
mired ;  Mr.  Forster  is  a  persevering  bowler.  But  nerves 
seemed  to  be  the  bane  of  Mr.  Jardine.  A  young  player, 
from  a  land  of  slow  wickets,  he  tried  to  play  Mr.  Woods 
back.  Mr.  Moss  was  expected  to  be  a  more  useful  bowler 
than  Mr.  Fowler.  This  was  probably  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Dauglish  was  played  because  Mr.  Philipson's 
hands  were  overworked,  and  he  might  be  needed  to 
keep  wicket.  He  was  not  needed  at  the  wicket,  nor  of 
any  service  with  the  bat.  Cambridge,  on  the  other  side, 
had  nearly  as  good  bats  as  Lord  George  Scott  in  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Crawley.  Mr.  Mokpai  xt, 
also,  bowled  very  well,  while  Mr.  Woods  had  entirely  re- 
covered his  art.  Mr.  de  Little  and  Mr.  Ford  were,  at 
least,  better  bowlers  than  anybody  on  the  Oxford  side.  The 
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Cambridge  tail  was  manifestly  not  much  better  than  that 
of  Ox  lord- — -we  doubt  if  the  batting  was  really  better — but 
the  difference  in  bowling  made  the  match  a  hollow,  tame, 
and  dismal  affair.  From  the  first  ball  Cambridge  were  the 
winners.  Mr.  Woods  caught  and  bowled  a  man  with  his 
curliest  delivery,  and  Oxford  practically  lost  heart.  Mr. 
Win  ids  did  not  bowl  his  best  in  the  first  innings  ;  in  the 
second,  even,  Mr.  Piiilipsox  hit  him  all  about  with  fearless 
energy.  But,  except  for  Lord  Geohoe  Scott  in  the  first 
innings,  and  for  some  signs  of  defence  by  Mr.  RASHliElGH 
and  Mr.  Watsox,  the  Cambridge  bowling  was  all  unresisted 
attack.  Full  pitches  were  not  driven,  long  hops  were  left  in 
inglorious  security.  The  bowlers  were  permitted  to  do  ex- 
actly what  they  liked.  Oxford  has  often  died  away  thus, 
but  never  on  so  good  a  wicket  and  in  such  exhilarating 
weather. 

As  for  the  Cambridge  batting,  Mi-.  Mordaunt's  was  ex- 
cellent :  not  showy,  nor  slow ;  he  merely  treated  the  bowl- 
ing as  the  bowling  deserved  to  be  treated.  Never  have  we 
seen  bowling  in  such  a  knot,  nor  so  many  changes.  Mr. 
CRAWLEY  seemed  set  for  a  century,  but  got  out  by  an  acci- 
dent, a  ball  trickling  from  his  foot  and  upsetting  his  bails. 
The  weakness  of  the  hist  batsmen  (considering  the  bowling) 
was,  perhaps,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  Oxford  winner 
of  spectacles.  There  were  scarce  any  points  of  interest  to 
remark  on,  no  very  exciting  catches,  nor  even  a  repetition 
of  last  year's  misses  at  point.  Oxford,  perhaps,  had  the 
best  of  the  fielding,  and  Lord  George  Scott,  with  the 
w  icket-keepers,  Mr.  M'Gregor  and  Mr.  Philipsox,  deserved 
most  praise.  Neither  is  exactly  an  Alfred  Lytteltox,  but 
cither  might  well  officiate  for  the  Gentlemen.  Perhaps,  by 
reason  of  his  batting,  Mr.  Philipsox  has  rather  the  pre- 
ference, or  so  it  seems  to  indolent  reviewers. 


UNILATERAL  KECIPROCITY. 

FEW  incidents  in  what  is  called  the  Irish  "  agrarian 
"  struggle  " — though  we  do  not  call  it  a  sartorial  struggle 
when  a  man  refuses  to  pay  his  tailor's  bill — are  absolutely 
unrelieved  by  some  touch  or  other  of  native  absurdity ;  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  unquestionable  gravity 
of  some  of  them  does  or  does  not  overcome  the  temptation 
to  laughter  which  in  their  more  humorous  aspect  they 
afford.  This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt  with  respect  to 
the  quarrel  between  landlord  and  tenants  on  the  Poxsoxby 
estate.  Mr.  O'Briex's  insolent  and  truculent  attempt  to 
coerce  (for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to)  certain  farmers  in 
Tipperary  to  refuse  payment  of  rent  to  their  landlord,  in 
order  to  coerce  him  into  withdrawing  his  assistance  from 
another  landlord  whom  it  is  being  attempted  to  despoil  in 
Kerry,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the  Government  have 
done  well  to  treat  it  as  such,  with  all  promptitude,  by 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Briex.  But  though  overt  acts  of  this 
kind  are  rightly  treated  in  this  way,  and  though  an  Execu- 
tive cannot  afford  to  tolerate  a  dangerous  agitation  merely 
because  it  almost  amounts,  on  the  intellectual  side,  to  an 
1  rish  bull  in  practice,  it  is  permissible,  when  the  law  is  in 
course  of  being  vindicated,  to  divert  oneself  with  the 
exquisitely  comical  perversity  of  the  position  which  the 
agitators  have  taken  up.  Archbishop  Croke's  letter  to 
<  anon  Cahill,  though  a  document  of  a  thoroughly  dis- 
creditable and  mischievous  kind,  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  in  that  aspect  alone.  It  is,  of  course, 
most  disquieting  to  think  that  an  Irish  prelate  of  high 
standing,  and  in  that  capacity  the  director  of  the  con- 
sciences of  large  multitudes  of  men,  should  show  so  absolute 
a  destitution  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  com- 
mercial morality — to  put  the  matter  no  higher — as  is  dis- 
played in  this  letter.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
"  remarkable  "  epistle,  as  a  Gladstonian  chronicler  calls  it, 
more  accurately  than  he  supposes,  without  a  smile.  After 
denouncing  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  intervention  "  in  a  landlord- 
"  and-tenant  dispute  that  does  not  concern  him,"  this  de- 
lightful Archbishop  goes  on  to  "  express  his  belief  that  the 
"  tenants  "—that  is,  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  Tipperary  tenants — 
<;  are  justified  in  becoming  members  of  any  open  and  con- 
"  stitutional  confederacy  forming  nothing  more  or  less  than 
<;  a  mutual  defence  association,  the  object  of  which  would 
<!  be  to  make  common  cause  with  each  other  in  all  agrarian 
"  emergencies,  so  that  the  acknowledged  grievance  of  a'tenant 
"  on  an  estate  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  confederate  land- 
"  lords  should  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  as  a  personal 
•"  grievance  by  each  and  every  one  of  the  confederate  tenants 


as  well."  Anything  more  fascinating  to  a  lover  of 
humorous  paradox  than  the  assumption  that  the  suggested 
reprisals  of  the  tenant  would  be  justified  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  landlords  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
The  Archbishop  apparently  regards  the  tenants  on  any  one 
estate  as  a  sort  of  "  corporation  sole,"  or  rather  he  seems  to 
attribute  this  character  to  the  tenants  plus  their  parish 
priest,  plus  Mr.  O'Briex  or  Mr.  Dillox,  plus  the  Treasurer 
of  the  National  League  Fund,  and  a  few  other  similar  allies, 
up  to  Mr.  Gladstoxe  himself,  and  to  hold  that  all  these  parties 
taken  toget  her  constitute  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  contem- 
plation of  moral  equity,  only  one  person  ;  so  that  a  contest  be- 
tween them  and  the  landlord  on  the  question  of  paying  rent 
is  a  fair  "  man-to-man  "  fight  which  nobody,  or,  at  least,  no 
landlord,  ought  to  interfere  with.  A  few  of  the  landlord's 
friends  and  sympathizers  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
worthy  Dr.  Croke  immediately  emits  a  shriek  of  horror  and 
indignation.  "  What  1  "  he  exclaims,  in  effect.  "Four, 
"  five,  six,  a  round  dozen  or  more  of  landlords  combining  to 
"  crush  a  solitary  adversary  consisting  only  of  a  few  score  of 
"  tenants,  their  parish  priest,  and  all  the  agitators  and 
"  stump-orators  that  can  be  got  hold  of  in  England  and 
"  Ireland  I  It  is  monstrous  !  There  is  only  one  thing  for 
"  it,  my  children,  and  even  that  I  suggest  with  reluctance. 
"  You  must  meet  confederacy  with  confederacy;  you  must 
"  combine  in  self-defence." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  has 
even  a  glimmering  of  the  absurdity  of  this.  Probably  he 
has  so  much  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  the  individual 
Irish  landlord  as  a  person  taillable  et  taxable  a  rnerci  et  d, 
misericorde,  in  respect  of  his  rent,  that  the  notion  of  his 
combining  with  his  neighbours  to  protect  themselves  from 
unlimited  exactions  positively  scandalizes  Dr.  Croke.  No 
doubt  he  really  has  got  to  regard,  not  the  individual  tenant, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  tenantry,  as  the  unit  correspond- 
ing to  the  landlord  on  the  other  side  of  the  contract. 
Agitators,  among  whom  we  may  include  the  Archbishop 
himself,  have  so  continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
tenants  that  their  interests  are  one,  that  he  doubtless 
believes  by  this  time  that  there  is  of  necessity  some  legiti- 
mate and  original  community  of  interest  between  them ; 
whereas  of  course  that  community  of  interest  presup- 
poses, instead  of  precedes,  the  common  design  in  aid  of 
which  it  is  pleaded — the  conspiracy,  that  is  to  say,  to 
withhold  from  the  landlord  a  portion  of  the  rent.  So 
amusingly  blind  to  the  analogies  of  things  has  the  Arch- 
bishop become,  that  he  has  not  the  faintest  perception 
of  the  damaging  parallel  which  is  irresistibly  suggested 
by  his  complaint  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  "  intervention  in 
"  a  landlord-and-tenant  dispute  that  does  not  immediately 
"  concern  him."  What  would  become  of  the  occupation  of 
Mi1.  O'Brien  if  nobody  intervened  in  a  landlord-and-tenant 
dispute  that  did  not  immediately  concern  him  1  Nay, 
what  would  become  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  success  in  his  busi- 
ness of  campaigner  if  nobody  else  was  guilty  of  such  inter- 
vention but  himself?  Why,  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  based 
upon  the  wholesale  intervention  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  in  a  dispute  which  does  not  immediately  concern 
them.  For  instance,  if  Pat  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  his 
rent,  it  is  no  immediate  concern  of  his,  and  still  less  of  Mr. 
O'Brien,  that  Tim  can't  or  won't.  Yet  Mr.  O'Brien  not 
only  interferes  in  the  dispute  between  Tim  and  his  landlord, 
but  he  also — and  the  success  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
depends  upon  his  so  doing — cajoles  or  coerces  Pat  into 
interfering  in  Tim's  dispute  with  his  landlord,  by  refusing 
to  pay  rent  himself.  And  now  we  have  this  archiepiscopal 
supporter  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  exclaiming  against  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry's  intervention  in  "  a  landlord-and-tenant  dispute 
"  that  does  not  immediately  concern  him."  He  asserts  the 
right  of  the  tenants  to  retaliate  upon  retaliation,  while  he 
denounces  the  retaliation  upon  which  they  are  to  retaliate 
as  an  unprovoked  and  gratuitous  act  of  hostility.  The 
unilateral  form  of  reciprocity  has  always  had  a  singular 
attraction  for  the  Irish  mind ;  but  we  doubt  whether  this 
national  taste  has  ever  been  more  amusingly  exemplified 
than  in  Archbishop  Croke's  letter  to  Canon  Cahill. 

The  incident,  however,  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  the  final  touch  added  to  it  by  the  deputation  which 
has  waited  on  Mr.  Smith-Barry  with  a  "  memorial "  from 
the  tenants  on  his  Tipperary  estate,  in  which  they  express 
the  "  alarm  and  indignation  "  with  which  they  have  heard 
that  their  landlord  "  is  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
"  landlord  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
"  Ponsonby  estate  of  its  tenantry."  There  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  many  actual  tenants  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
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on  the  deputation  ;  but  there  was  a  fine  show  of  sym- 
pathetic local  notabilities  who  doubtless  know  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  tenants  much  better  than  they 
know  it  themselves.  Besides  the  Rev.  Canon  Cahill  him- 
self and  another  priest,  there  were  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tipperary  Town  Commissioners  and  the  ditto  of  the  Clona- 
kilty  Town  Commissioners,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians — all  the  gentlemen,  in  fact,  to  whom  an  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  would  hand  over  the  control  of  the 
district — together,  we  suppose,  with  the  power  of  dipping 
their  hands  as  freely  as  might  seem  good  to  them  into  the 
pockets  of  the  local  landlords.  They  got,  however — to  use 
a  familiar,  but  in  this  connexion  appropriate,  expression — 
"  very  little  change  "  out  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry.  That  op- 
pressor of  the  poor  who  can  pay  and  won't  is,  unfortunately 
for  his  interviewers,  a  man  not  at  all  easy  to  bully.  He 
began  his  reply  by  informing  the  deputation  that  he  "  did 
"  not  for  one  moment  acknowledge  that  they  had  the 
"  slightest  right  to  demand  an  explanation  of  him,"  and 
he  added  the  very  pertinent  remark  that,  "  if  he  were  to 
"  assent  to  such  a  claim,  he  must  equally  be  bound 
"  by  the  instructions  of  his  English  tenantry  in  his  deal- 
"  ings  with  those  in  Ireland,  and  they  might  very  well 
"  insist  that,  having  paid  their  own  rents  in  full,  the  Irish 
"  tenants  should  be  made  to  do  the  same."  The  sum  of  his 
answer  was  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  intimidated  into 
abandoning  his  position  with  respect  to  the  Ponsonby 
estates,  and  that  if  his  own  tenants  were  ill-judged  enough 
to  allow  the  Plan  of  Campaign  to  be  started  against  himself 
they  would  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  consequences. 
The  oppressive  bilaterality  of  the  reciprocity  which  Mr. 
Smith-Barry  appears  to  claim  in  the  matter  of  landlord- 
and-tenant  combinations  seems  to  have  taken  the  deputa- 
tion's breath  away.  They  asked  whether  further  evictions 
on  the  Ponsonby  estate  would  take  place  with  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry's  sanction,  and  on  being  assured  that  they  would, 
the  canon,  and  the  priest,  and  the  Town  Commissioners 
retired  apparently  in  a  bewildered  amazement  at  the  high- 
handed brutality  of  Irish  landlords  who  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  "  hitting  back  again." 


MR.  \V.  II.  SMITH. 

WHEN  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  was  about 
to  begin,  there  was  a  report  that  at  the  end  of  it 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  would  probably  resign  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  seek  rest  and  repair  in  the  less 
fuliginous  atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House.  The  end  is 
very  near  now ;  a  great  dinner  is  given  to  Mr.  Smith  by 
his  constituents ;  he  makes  a  speech  thereat  reviewing  the 
whole  period  of  his  political  career  ;  and  he  says  not  a  word 
about  resigning  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  he  ends  his  speech  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Westminster  electorate  for  years  to  come.  So  we  must 
interpret  the  concluding  sentences  of  a  speech  which,  if  it  is 
destitute  of  "  epigram,"  if  there  is  not  a  smart,  or  even  an 
alliterative  saying  in  it,  has  the  merit  of  good  sense  well 
rooted  in  a  sincere,  homely,  and  wholesome  nature. 

We  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  if  six  months  ago  failing 
health  whispered  counsels  of  retirement  from  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  his  situation,  Mr.  Smith  is  now  encou- 
raged to  go  on  with  them  to  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  at 
any  rate.  Further  than  that  we  need  not  look  ;  and  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  public  good,  and  a  great  good  too,  if  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  continue  in  his  present  position  till  after 
the  hustlings  and  shufflings  of  the  next  General  Election. 
Not  that  Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  lost  to  the  service  of 
the  country,  if  (as  we  believe,  he  really  feared  might  be  the 
case,  a  little  while  since)  sheer  weariness  had  compelled  him 
to  lay  down  the  leadership  in  a  legislative  bear-garden.  If 
at  the  present  time  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  post  that  his 
colleagues  could  select,  it  is  not  because  his  highest  quali- 
ties are  employed  there.  In  more  than  one  department  of 
State  he  has  shown  that  he  has  no  superior,  probably  no 
equal,  as  an  administrator.  To  govern  one  of  the  great 
departments,  that  is  what  he  is  best  fitted  for  as  an  officer 
of  State,  and  when  his  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  talked  of,  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  a  serious  loss  would  not  be  without  its  com- 
pensations, probably.  Between  work  and  worry  there  is 
a  well-known  difference,  and  he  may  yet  rejoice  in  the 
one  who  is  quite  worn  out  with  the  other.    It  must  be 
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allowed,  however,  that  for  the  better  part  of  this  Session 
the  Radical-Irish  torment  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
much  abated.  Possibly  they  were  mollified  by  the  beauties 
of  the  spring ;  possibly  they  were  melted  by  the  heats  of  the 
summer;  but,  whatever  the  explanation — and,  of  course, 
there  may  be  others — it  is  a  fact  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  July,  both  the  Irish 
and  the  English  members  of  Opposition  have  been  decent 
and  orderly  beyond  all  recent  custom.  No  matter  for  a 
little  outbreak  here  and  there ;  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
general,  the  ferocious  libertinage  of  the  Opposition  has 
dropped  into  a  languor  which  we  may  count  upon  con- 
tinuing through  the  dog-days,  and  so  to  the  end  of  one 
quiet  Session  at  least.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  has 
restored  Mr.  Smith's  hopes  of  ability  to  fight  on  for  a 
while,  if  he  truly  did  begin  to  doubt  that  it  was  giving  way. 
So  much  of  comparative  rest  he  has  gained  at  any  rate — he 
as  well  as  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  rest  of  the  badgered  ;  and, 
even  if  the  relative  tranquillity  of  the  year  be  no  more  than 
an  interlude,  it  is  not  only  a  blessed  thing  in  itself,  but  it 
will  probably  confirm  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  abandoning  all  idea  of  quitting  his  post  as  long  as  the 
present  Parliament  lasts. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  that  he  should  remain 
there.  In  ordinary  times,  and  with  another  sort  of  Oppo- 
sition to  confront,  he  might  well  be  spared  to  go  to  the 
Admiralty,  which  is  just  the  place  where  such  a  man  is 
wanted  more  now  than  ever.  But  what  at  other  times  and 
under  other  circumstances  would  appear  as  defects  in  a. 
House  of  Commons  leader  are  amongst  Mr.  Smith's  most 
valuable  qualities  in  that  capacity  to-day.  He  is  no  de- 
bater ;  of  that  he  is  perfectly  well  aware,  without  being  at 
all  upset  by  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  so  he  is  constitutionally 
preserved  from  entering  upon  sallies  and  excursions  which 
the  most  skilful  debater  in  existence  would  avoid — if  he 
could  resist  the  temptation.  Restore  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  readiest  and  deadliest  master  of  tongue- fence  that 
it  has  ever  known,  infuse  him  with  a  full  measure  of  pru- 
dence, endow  him  with  perfect  self-control,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  Gladstonian  Opposition,  as  leader  of  the  House, 
he  would  choose  to  play  the  part  that  Mr.  Smith  plays, 
automatically,  so  to  speak.  And  even  then  he  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  (practically)  as  compared  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
irritation  of  conscious  power  contemptuously  silent — the 
well-controlled  debater  we  have  been  supposing — could  not 
avoid  inflicting  that  upon  the  coarsely  sensitive  minds  of 
which  four-fifths  of  the  Opposition  are  composed.  Their 
sufferings  under  it,  even  when  most  exquisite,  would  dis- 
tress nobody  but  themselves,  of  course  ;  but  their  poignancy 
would  not  conduce  to  restraint  of  temper.  No  mere  exer- 
cise of  calculated  patience  would  equal,  in  effect,  that  which 
is  purely  natural  in  Mr.  Smith.  No  affectation  of  forbear- 
ance would  tell  upon  the  self-exasperated  crew  who  are 
usually  opposed  to  him  as  do  the  quiet  ways  of  a  man  who 
is  dead  to  provocation  and  unarmed  for  repartee.  And  we 
are  not  talking  theory  when  we  say  this.  It  is  known  to 
every  one  who  frequents  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  invaluable  to  the  Government  in  his  present  posi- 
tion for  precisely  these  reasons.  Many  members  of  the 
Opposition  acknowledge  it  openly,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
consciously  aware  of  it,  though  some  (of  course)  deride. 
Even  the  younger  members  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House,  who  a  little  while  since  were  all  for  getting 
"  Randolph  "  back  into  the  leadership  with  rapier  and 
rosette,  even  they  acknowledge  it ;  perceiving  that,  though 
there  may  be  less  sport  under  Mr.  Smith's  regime,  there 
is  much  more  prudence  (or  what  answers  to  it)  and  much 
more  safety.  Besides,  though  there  have  been  many 
changes  for  the  worse  in  political  life  of  late,  one  most 
important  thing  remains  unaffected  or  affected  very  little, 
and  that  is  respect  for  what  is  called  "  character."  Mere 
cleverness  was  never  more  admired.  In  our  time  and  gene- 
ration, at  any  rate,  cleverness  without  character  was  never 
more  freely  admitted  to  competition  for  the  honours  of 
place  and  power ;  but  still  character  tells  with  all  its  old 
force,  and  is  felt  to  be  the  necessary  foundation  of  trust. 
There  are  some  politicians,  indeed,  of  whom  it  seems  to  be 
thought  that  they  are  clever  enough  to  do  without  it  ;  they 
are  coming  to  their  end.  There  are  ot  hers  who  evidently 
believe  the  same  thing  of  themselves.  They  are  compara- 
tively young  men,  and  will  probably  live  to  be  disappointed. 
The  present  state  of  things  will  not  last  for  ever,  and 
even  as  it  is,  character  receives  its  due  share  of  homage 
wherever  it  is  clearly  apparent.    The  respect  in  which 
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Mr.  Smith  is  held  depends  upon  it  almost  entirely.  There 
is  no  brilliancy  in  him  ;  but  there  is  no  trickery.  He 
could  not  be  eloquent  for  the  lite  of  him  ;  but  neither 
for  the  life  of  him  could  he  be  dishonest.  Sharp  he  is  not  ; 
shrewd  he  is,  though  quite  without  subtlety.  His  opinions 
may  be  limited  ;  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  invent  new 
ones,  which  cleverness  often  does  and  character  never.  In 
short,  he  is  a  plain,  sound,  trustworthy  man  of  business  in 
a  Parliament  which  can  boast  very  few  members  of  that 
sort,  and  where  his  presence  is  all  the  more  valuable  accord- 
inglv.  It  is  good  hearing,  therefore,  that  he  proposes  to 
remain  where,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  both  particular  and 
general,  he  is  so  extremely  useful ;  and  he  is  likely  to  be 
more  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  certain  passages  in  his  speech 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening — those  passages 
in  which  he  spoke  of  England's  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
part  she  can  play,  and  ought  to  play,  in  these  uncertain 
times. 


EGYPT. 

IT  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  French  Government 
is  not  altogether  pleased  with  itself  in  the  matter  of 
its  own  refusal  to  consent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian 
Preference  debt ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  news  of 
Colonel  WoDEHOUSE's  last  stout  light  with  the  Dervishes 
will  greatly  reconcile  it.  The  French  journalist  of  the 
usual  kind — the  kind  which  thinks  it  "  spiritual,"  after 
running  away  from  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  to  talk  about 
"  Tel-el-fuiinee  " — has,  of  course,  his  explanation  quite 
ready.  Pitt-et-Cobourg,  revived  in  the  persons  of  Baring-et- 
Vincent,  send  for  the  Dervishes,  bargain  with  so  many  of 
them  to  come  and  be  killed  for  so  many  guineas  on  a  tele- 
gram being  sent,  and  there  you  have  it.  The  fidelity  of 
these  noble  sons  of  the  desert  in  fulfilling  their  share  of 
the  bargain  with  the  accursed  and  perfidious  children  of 
Albion  may  seem  surprising  to  any  one  not  a  French- 
man :  the  Frenchman  knows  that  the  Arab,  like  himself,  is 
honourable  or  nothing,  and  that  when  he  is  paid  to  be  killed 
he  comes  and  is  killed  unmurmuringly.  But  though  this  sort 
of  thing  is  really  half  believed  by  the  Parisian  gutter- 
journalist,  and  is  more  than  half  believed  by  that  kind  of 
client  of  his  who  gets  up  at  meetings  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  and  asks  totidem  verbis  whether  the  dot  of 
Mademoiselle  his  daughter  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  greed 
of  Albion  for  blood  and  money,  there  must  be  French 
politicians  who  are  proof  against  it,  and  who  are  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  figure  which  France  has  cut,  not  merely  by 
the  accusation  of  Englishmen,  but  by  the  admission  of 
public  opinion  in  other  countries  which  are  not  particularly 
friendly  towards  England. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  very  least  surprising  in  the  re- 
newed disturbances  which  have  been  so  smartly  checked, 
for  the  moment,  though  there  may  still  be  serious  work  to 
be  done.  They  were  as  certain  to  recur  as  the  precise 
moment  of  their  recurrence  was  uncertain.  The  demand 
that  England  shall  fix  the  time  of  evacuation  ignores  facts 
which  are  practically  as  certain  as  the  swelling  of  the  Nile, 
and  are  due  to  no  very  different  causes.  Egypt  proper  can 
never  be  free  from  such  things,  as  her  sovereigns  in  almost 
all  recorded  ages  have  found,  unless  the  regions  of  Ethiopia 
are  subjugated,  at  any  rate  for  a  considerable  distance.  If 
France  were  to  say  to  us,  "  It  was  your  fault  that  this 
"  necessary  boulevard  of  Egyptian  defence  was  given  up, 
"  and  you  must  cause  it  to  be  restored,"  she  would  be  in 
effect,  if  not  in  appearance,  making  a  far  more  reasonable 
demand  than  she  advances  at  present.  It  was  our  fault ; 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt  of  that,  and,  if  France 
should,  for  instance,  propose  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Minister  responsible  for  it,  should  be  sent,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  Mahdi,  -it  would  require  all  our  ingenuity  to 
argue  against  that  demand.  But  to  demand  that  we  shall 
fix  a  time  for  evacuating  Egypt  while  this  open  wound 
remains  means  one  of  two  things — either  that  Egypt  is  to 
be  pitilessly  exposed  to  Dervish  raids  (for  she  has  neither 
funds  to  check  them  on  the  great  scale  nor  even  to  defend 
herself  unaided  and  unguided  on  the  small),  or  else  that 
France  shall  take  England's  place — a  proposal  which  neither 
treaty  nor  common  sense  requires  us  to  entertain.  We 
have  already  done  much  for  Egypt.  We  have  put  her  in  a 
state  to  execute  that  advantageous  conversion  of  her  debt 
which  France  refuses  to  sanction ;  we  have  greatly  re- 
formed her  internal  institutions ;  we  have,  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  made  some  progress  in  altering  that  system  of 
exploitation  by  foreigners  of  which  France  is  the  chief 


champion,  and  (it  is  necessary  to  add)  by  which  France 
profits  most.  We  have,  as  this  last  bit  of  fighting  shows, 
taught  Egyptians  once  more  to  show  under  English 
officers  a  bold  front  to  their  foes.  But  we  have,  most  cer- 
tainly, not  yet  taught  the  Khedive  to  go  alone,  and  with 
the  good  leave  of  France  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  surrendering  our  position  as  tutors  to  somebody  else. 


FRANCE. 

r~l~!HE  approach  of  the  inevitable  general  election  is  pro- 
J-  ducing  its  natural  effect  in  French  politics.  The 
Ministry  is  becoming  more  nervous,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority more  excitable,  and  the  Opposition  of  all  shades  more 
provocative.  It  must  be  allowed  that  all  three  are  in  a 
position  admirably  calculated  to  put  a  strain  on  the  nerves 
of  Frenchmen.  They  are  doing  their  different  bits  of  work 
in  the  presence  of  a  force  which  they  cannot  control.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  in  or  out  for  the  combatants. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Republic  is  at  stake.  As  for  the 
Oppositions,  the  prospect  before  them  is  either  prolonged 
subjection  to  a  form  of  administration  which  they  hate,  or 
a  chance  of  revenge.  Which  of  the  two  the  mysterious 
ruler  called  Universal  Suffrage  will  give  them  no  man 
can  tell.  That  there  is  a  very  profound,  very  quiet,  and 
obstinate  discontent  in  the  country  is  beyond  question; 
but  whether  it  is  strong  enough  to  repeat  the  Paris  elec- 
tion all  over  France  is  doubtful.  Where  so  much  is  on  the 
hazard  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  interested 
persons,  particularly  when  they  happen  to  be  Frenchmen, 
should  keep  cool.  Their  nerves  are  inevitably  further  ex- 
cited by  the  nature  of  the  means  used  to  influence  the 
electorate.  The  dispute  is  not  about  principles,  but  about 
characters.  On  either  side  the  effort  is  not  so  much  to 
show  that  the  enemy  is  governing  or  would  govern  France 
badly,  as  to  prove  that  he  is  a  rogue  or  a  fool  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  Ministry  are  endeavouring  by  exceptional 
legal  proceedings,  or  by  vigorous  use  of  the  police,  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  its  critics.  The  Opposition  retorts  by  charges  of 
corruption,  having  been  very  naturally  convinced  by  the 
successive  elections  of  General  Boulanger  that  the  most 
effectual  of  all  ways  of  influencing  the  voters  is  to  persuade 
them  that  the  Parliamentary  Republicans  are  bribe-takers 
and  speculators.  To  say  of  such  a  conflict  that  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  tug  between  brute  force  and  slander 
would  be  to  compliment  it.  It  never  was  anything  else 
from  the  beginning,  and  its  real  character  is  only  becoming 
a  little  more  obvious  than  it  was.  The  Chamber  makes  a 
pretence  of  discussing  the  Budget  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
On  the  Ministerial  side  there  is  no  wish  to  call  attention 
too  loudly  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration just  before  the  election.  The  Opposition  is  ready 
enough  to  drag  out  Republican  sins  in  financial  matters, 
but  neither  does  it  want  to  delay  too  effectually  the  voting 
of  those  grants  in  aid  which  a  moribund  Chamber  com- 
monly passes  in  order  to  get  the  constituencies  into  good 
humour.  The  real  business  of  the  Chamber  is  to  fight  out 
personal  quarrels.  From  the  Opposition  side  there  comes  a 
long  series  of  charges  of  bribe-taking,  or  at  least  tripotage 
— answered  by  the  majority  either  by  counter-charges  or 
by  votes  of  censure  and  expulsions.  The  two  make  between 
them  probably  the  most  disgraceful  spectacle  ever  presented 
by  a  Parliamentary  institution  outside  of  South  America. 

Of  the  two  performers  in  these  bouts  of  cudgel  play, 
the  Opposition  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  likely  to  win  in 
the  long  run.  It  has  an  immense  advantage,  no  doubt,  and 
is  most  effectually  helped  by  its  enemies ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  attaining 
the  definite  object  it  has  set  before  itself.  The  aim  of  the 
Opjjosition  is  to  discredit  Republican  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  it  can  work  to  this  end  not  only  by  bespattering 
the  other  side,  but  by  means  of  its  own  misbehaviour.  To 
be  sure  the  game  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  play  against 
a  strong  party  united  on  questions  of  principle  and  led  by 
statesmen.  But  that  is  not  the  stamp  of  party  the  Oppo- 
sition has  in  front  of  it  in  the  French  Chamber.  What 
ought  to  live  in  history  as  the  great  "  canaille  scene " 
shows  what  elements  the  Chamber  is  composed  of.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  set  going  by  M.  Laguerre,  oq  the 
outrage  to  Parliamentary  institutions  implied  in  the  in- 
fliction of  a  fine  on  himself  for  alleged  insult  to  the  police 
at  Angouleme,  it  occurred  to  a  M.  Lejeune  to  bawl  some- 
|  thing  about  "  canaille."  Whether  the  honourable  deputy 
|  meant  to  assert,  as  the  short-hand  writers  declare,  that  all 
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Republicans  are  canaille,  or  only  (as  he  himself  explained 
after  the  battle)  that,  if  so-and-so  is  true,  then  some  Re- 
publicans are  canaille,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear. 
In  either  case,  if  the  word  canaille  is  applicable  to  persons 
who  cannot  behave  with  the  smallest  self-respect  or  sense 
of  decency,  then  the  Chamber  proceeded  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  M.  Lejeune's  language.  Honourable  Repub- 
lican Deputies  charged  with  manifest  designs  upon  his 
nose.  Other  honourable  deputies  rushed  to  his  defence. 
They  kicked,  tore  hair,  screamed.  The  ushers  vainly 
strove  to  separate  them.  The  pallid  President  stood  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  one  hand,  and  wildly  swung 
his  bell  in  the  other.  M.  Andrieux  retired  to  a  high 
seat  and  "  ironically "  deposited  a  loaded  revolver  on  the 
desk.  The  whole  scene  must  have  borne  a  lively  resem- 
blance to  those  casual  encounters  of  prowling  and  owner- 
less cats  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  suburban  back  gardens. 
To  complete  the  scene  M.  Lejeune  made  an  abject  apology 
when  order  was  restored.  If  (which  is,  perhaps,  doubtful) 
there  is  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous  left  among  Frenchmen, 
this  incident  must  serve  to  discredit  the  Chamber  still 
further.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  Opposition  finds 
its  account  in  them,  for  a  few  days  later  there  was  another 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  M.  de  Cassagnac.  This 
time  the  pretext  was  the  discovery  that  one  of  the  Ministers 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  burdened  with  a  brother-in-law 
who  has  been  mixed  up  in  some  discreditable  business  about 
the  infringement  of  a  patent.  Of  course  the  effort  of  the 
Opposition  was  to  implicate  the  Minister  himself.  It  was 
not  wholly  successful,  but  it  was  proved  that  one  more 
Republican  politician  has  been,  at  least  indirectly,  connected 
with  tripotage.  The  discovery  will  serve  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  charge  against  the  whole  party.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  belief — the  very  well-grounded  belief — of  the 
Opposition  that  the  constituencies  will  not  discriminate, 
and  that  when  the  election  comes  on  they  will  vote,  not  so 
much  for  General  Boulanger  or  the  Right,  as  against 
the  politicians  who  have  been  in  office  for  the  last  few 
years.  A  more  disgraceful  species  of  Parliamentary  war- 
fare cannot  well  be  imagined.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  here.  Our  Irish  friends  have  given  us  a 
taste  of  it ;  but  with  us  at  least  it  has  not  yet  become  the 
sole  method  of  warfare  in  politics.  In  France  at  present  it 
is,  and  nothing  could  well  promise  worse  for  the  result  of 
the  approaching  elections.  Out  of  such  an  ignoble  scramble 
nothing  good  can  possibly  come.  The  Republican  majority 
have  little  or  no  excuse  for  complaint  themselves.  Many 
of  them  took  an  active  share  in  attacks  of  precisely 
the  same  character  on  M.  Grevy  and  his  son  in-law. 
They  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  what  was  done 
then  would  be  imitated  later  on,  and  that  the  discredit 
thrown  on  their  old  favourite  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  shared  by  the  Parliamentary  Republicans  as  a  body. 
They  are  now,  thanks  to  the  persistent  activity  of  Bou- 
langists  and  Conservatives,  learning  the  lesson.  Their 
own  mismanagement  helps  their  enemies.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing charges  of  this  kind  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Courts, 
the  majority  of  the  deputies  can  be  turned  aside  from  any 
business  to  hours  of  talk  over  one  charge  after  another, 
fertile  in  scenes,  and  ending  in  ridiculous  motions  consign- 
ing the  calumniators  to  public  contempt.  A  more  absurd 
formula  has  not  been  used  since  the  tipsy  Frenchman  cried 
to  the  little  boys  who  were  jeering  him  : — "Vous  etes  des 
"  injustes  ;  j'en  appelle  a  la  posterite."  Public  contempt  is 
not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  majority,  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  it,  as  the  deputies  have  been 
copiously  reminded. 

How  utterly  unscrupulous  many  of  the  combatants  in 
French  politics  are  at  this  moment  may  be  seen  from  the 
history  of  MM.  Jacques  Meyer,  Ivan  de  Woestyne,  and 
Arthur  Meyer.  The  first  of  these  three  is  an  unfortunate 
speculator,  at  present  much  under  a  cloud,  and  lately  a 
refugee  at  Brussels.  The  second  is  a  Parisian  journalist,  not 
unknown  to  fame  of  a  kind,  and  the  third  a  Boulangist 
journalist,  also  of  some  name.  If  M.  Jacques  Meyer  did 
not  amuse  his  leisure  in  exile  by  concocting  cock-and-bull 
stories  for  the  amusement  of  his  mother,  the  other  two 
must  have  come  to  him  while  waiting  in  pi'ison  till  his  ex- 
tradition was  granted  with  one  of  the  most  impudent  and 
the  silliest  of  schemes.  They  asked  him  to  run  the  rather 
serious  risk  of  accusing  several  Republican  leaders  of  cor- 
ruption, and  offered  as  a  consideration  to  obtain  a  pardon 
for  him,  when  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight  months 
Boulangism  is  triumphant.  If  M.  Jacques  Meyer  is 
familiar  with  English  history,  he  must  have  been  reminded 


by  this  offer  of  a  famous  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough.  With  or  without  historic  example  to  guide 
him,  M.  Jacques  Meyer  declined  to  play  cat  to  the 
monkey  of  his  namesake  and  that  enterprising  journalist 
M.  Ivan  de  Woestyne.  He  made  a  note  of  what  had 
passed  at  great  length,  and  sent  it  to  his  mother.  The 
police  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  been  duly  read 
in  the  Chamber — somewhat,  but  not  much,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  Boulangists.  That  party  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
possessing  a  record  which  allows  it  to  do  much  as  it  pleases 
without  further  discrediting  itself.  This  consideration  we 
commend  to  those  who  think  for  the  fiftieth  time  or  so  that 
General  Boulanger  is  at  last  done  for.  The  existence  of 
such  a  party  and  the  probability  that  it  will  win  are  the 
very  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  Third  Republic.  After 
a  trial  of  some  years  it  has  established  such  a  character 
that  the  accusations  even  of  such  persons  as  these  are  taken 
against  it. 


THE  SERVIAN  CELEBRATIONS. 

THE  festivities  or  fasts,  whichever  they  are  to  be  called 
(for  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  when 
terrible  things  happened  to  the  renowned  "crown  of  Dushan," 
is  not  exactly  an  occasion  of  rejoicing),  appear  to  be  passing 
off  as  satisfactorily  as  very  dangerous  things  can.  King 
Alexander  has  been  anointed  at  Zitcha,  where  it  appears 
that  the  Turks,  just  as  if  they  had  been  Puritans  of"  the 
seventeenth  or  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  scratched  out  the  eyes  of  the  kings  and  saints."  We 
shall,  by  the  way,  be  very  much  surprised  if  somebody  does 
not  make  an  atrocity  of  this.  But  the  unbeliever,  in  his 
horrid  task,  missed  Saint  Alexander,  probably  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  coppersmith,  and  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Janissary  soup-kettles.  This  is  considered  a 
good  omen  for  the  boy  successor  of  King  Milan,  and  his 
chances  of  the  whole  crown  of  Dushan  are  considered 
to  be  improving.  M.  Persiani,  the  Russian  Minister, 
stood  by,  but  as,  about  the  same  time,  or  not  long  before, 
M.  Persiani's  countrymen,  or  at  least  the  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  who  employs  him,  had  been  sending  telegrams 
to  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  describing  him  as 
"  the  darling  of  the  whole  Slav  world,"  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  crown  of  Dushan  (which  translated  into 
plain  English  means  the  result  of  robbing  Austria  and 
Turkey  of  their  lawful  possessions)  may  have  more  aspi- 
rants than  one.  No  harm,  however,  has  come,  so  far, 
of  the  proceedings  •  the  somewhat  notorious  Metropolitan 
Michael  appears  not  merely  to  have  anointed  his  sovereign, 
but  to  have  used  decently  loyal  language  respecting  him, 
and  M.  Jovan  Ristich,  the  principal  statesman  of  Servia, 
and  the  chief  of  the  three  Regents,  who  was  unable  to- 
attend,  sent  a  remarkably  sensible  letter.  All  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  honours 
accorded  to  the  Russian  Minister  marred  the  fair  meeting. 
He  was  the  only  foreign  Minister  present,  for  the  simple 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  no  foreign  Minister  whatever  was 
invited,  and  that  other  Ministers  did  not  apparently  care,, 
like  M.  Persiani,  to  invite  themselves.  But  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  he  seems  to  have  been  none  the  less,  but  only  the 
more,  welcome. 

M.  Ristich,  even  by  those  who  do  not  like  his  policy, 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  clever  man,  and  his  letter 
certainly  shows  cleverness.  Some  expressions  in  it  might 
even  be  thought  to  convey  a  plaintive  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  his  friend,  M.  Persiani.  M.  Ristich  says  that 
the  Obrenovich  dynasty  is  firmly  established  on  the  throne  ; 
that  he  finds  the  Regency  uncommonly  difficult ;  that  he  is 
in  much  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  constitution ; 
that,  if  the  law  is  not  applied  rigorously  (this,  we  fear, 
is  '•  coercion"),  the  "sands  of  reaction  may  engulf  the 
"  ship  of  State  "  ;  that  he  hopes,  when  the  time  of  King 
Alexander's  majority  comes,  to  hand  the  country  over  to 
him  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  and  that  meanwhile 
"  peace  will  be  the  dominating  principle  of  our  dealings  at 
"  home  and  with  our  neighbours."  Now,  if  M.  Ristich 
can  succeed  in  carrying  out  this  programme,  or  even  the 
last  clause  of  it  only,  nobody  (at  least  nobody  who  has  the 
good  of  Servia  and  of  Europe  at  heart  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  desire  to  endow  Servia  with  crowns  of  Dushan) 
will  have  anyfault  tofind  with  him.  A  policy  of  peace  with  her 
neighbours  will  certainly  prevent  Servia  from  coveting  her 
neighbours'  goods  ;  while  the  only  one  of  those  neighbours 
who  is  of  real  importance  is  quite  certain  to  reciprocate  it. 
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A  policy  of  peace  at  home  will  give  no  handle  to  the 
darling  of  the  Slavs  at  Cettinje,  and  none  to  that  other 
darling  of  the  Slavs  who  was  so  good  as  to  send  M.  Persiani 
where  M.  Peksiaxi  was  not  invited.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  policy  of  peace  is  by  no  means  the  policy  which  will 
commend  itself  to  M.  Peksiaxi  and  M.  Persiaxi's  master  ; 
for  it  will  leave  them  no  game  to  play  in  Servia  or  rather 
with  her.  The  Czar,  who  is  believed  to  be  an  honest 
person  enough,  probably  has  no  very  distinct  idea  what 
ibis  game  is ;  but  every  Servian  peasant  who  cheered 
M.  Persian- i  ought  to  be  informed  of  it.  It  is  the  game 
expressed  in  a  story  which  is  found  in  most  nations,  periods, 
and  languages,  though  we  are  not  prepared,  without  con- 
sulting the  folklorists,  to  say  what  is  the  Servian  form — the 
story  of  the  Monkey,  the  Chestnuts,  and  the  Cat.  The 
part  which  M.  Peksiaxi  is  anxious  that  Servia  should  play 
in  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  it  is  that  of  chestnuts  and  cat 
united. 


THE  SULTAX  INQUIRY. 

THE  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
Sultan  is  as  unsatisfactory  a  document  as  it  well  could 
be.  "We  do  not  mean  that  the  Court  has  not  found  as  it 
should  have  found  according  to  the  evidence.  Still  less  do 
we  imply  that  it  has  been  unduly  favourable  to  the  officers 
whose  conduct  after  the  stranding  was  part  of  the  subject 
of  their  inquiry.  No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Court  were 
justified  in  deciding  that  the  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  his  officers  did  their  best  to  save  the  Sultan  from 
total  loss.  They  acted  according  to  their  judgment, 
and  showed  neither  negligence  nor  incompetence  in  their 
•efforts  to  accomplish  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work  under 
varying  circumstances.  If  they  did  not  succeed,  it  was 
because  success  was  impossible.  On  a  point  of  this  sort  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  seamen  is,  and  must  be,  the  best  of  all 
possible  authorities.  Admiral  Commerell  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  had  their 
very  sufficient  reasons  for  declining  to  decide  that,  if 
measures  were  taken  of  which  they  could  not  at  first  sight 
approve,  it  was  because  the  officers  on  the  spot  found  them 
necessary  or  the  only  measures  which  could  be  taken.  The 
court-martial  on  Captain  Rice  and  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
may  be  taken  to  have  decided  between  them  that,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  has  been  deprived  of  a  very  fine  ship  by 
stranding  in  waters  which  we  should  have  thought  were  as 
familiar  as  their  gloves  to  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  if  the 
ship  could  not  be  got  off,  no  serious  blame  rests  on  anybody 
in  the  service.  It  is  not  the  result  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  arrive  at,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  go  behind  the 
competent  tribunals. 

Allowing,  however,  that  the  officers  came  out  nearly  or 
■wholly  blameless,  it  is  still  very  disagreeable  to  hear  of  the 
condition  which  made  the  floating  off  of  the  ship  impossible. 
The  Sultan  has  become  a  total  wreck,  because,  in  plain 
language,  her  watertight  compartments  turned  out  on  trial 
■to  be  as  good  as  useless,  and,  what  is  worse,  it  cannot 
be  discovered,  on  inquiry,  why  they  were  useless.  We 
•do  not  know  that  this  is  any  matter  of  amazement — 
watertight  compartments  have  so  often  turned  out  on 
trial  to  be,  if  not  useless,  at  least  far  less  useful  than 
■they  theoretically  ought  to  be.  They  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  sinking  in  three  hours  or  sinking  in  ten 
minutes — and  that  is,  indeed,  considerable,  but  they  do 
very  generally  fail  to  keep  ships  afloat.  The  awkward 
thing,  however,  is  that  the  water-tight  compartments  of 
Her  Majesty's  do  generally  prove  to  be  less  efficient  than 
those  of  merchant  vessels,  and  that  the  compartments  of 
the  Sultan  were  inferior  to  those  of  other  war-ships  which 
have  been  rammed  or  have  run  on  rocks.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  water  poured  into  the  Sultan  in  enormous 
•quantities,  with  great  rapidity,  and  from  more  places  than 
one.  If  the  compartments  had  been  what  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be  this  could  not  have  happened.  They  were, 
therefore,  not  efficient,  but  why  they  failed  the  Court  cannot 
discover.  Whether  they  were  not  properly  closed,  or  were  too 
weak,  or,  worst  of  all,  whether  the  ship  was  not  so  constructed 
that  a  side  road  was  provided  by  which  the  water  could,  so 
to  speak,  turn  the  flank  of  the  compartments — are  questions 
which  the  Court  of  Inquiry  asks.  The  Court  itself  proposes 
that  there  should  be  another  inquiry,  by  constructors  this 
time.  We  may,  therefore,  take  these  two  things  as  proved — 
first,  that  the  system  of  construction  which  was  relied  on  to 
keep  war-ships  afloat  has  proved  insufficient ;  and,  secondly, 


that  na;val  officers  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  qualities 
and  powers  of  the  ships  in  which  they  will  have  to  fight. 
We  are  not  sure  that  if  the  choice  had  been  given  us  we 
would  not  lather  have  heard  that  the  Sultan  had  been  run 
on  shore  by  careless  navigation  and  had  been  left  there 
through  want  of  judgment.  The  remedy  for  the  blunder- 
ing of  individual  officers  is  much  easier  to  apply  than  the 
remedy  for  a  universal  inefficiency  of  the  tools  which  they 
must  employ'. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROYAL  GRANTS. 

WE  cannot  affect  to  regret  the  delay  of  the  Government 
in  bringing  forward  the  promised  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  Royal  Grants.    The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  apologized  for  it  the  other  night,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  unintentional.    But,  all  the  same,  it  was 
fortunate.    For  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
neater  and  more  effective  exposure  of  Radical  pretences 
than  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.    When  Mr. 
Smith  first  announced  his  intention  of  asking  the  House  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Royal  messages  with  respect  to 
the  provision  which  Parliament  was  to  be  asked  to  make 
for  Prince  Edward  and  the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Labouchere  gave  notice  that  he  should  oppose  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that   the  promise  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  these  grants  had  not  been 
fulfilled.    Last  Thursday  night  the  promise  in  question  was 
fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  party  still  opposed 
the  motion.    Of  course  there  were  various  excuses,  of  a 
more  or  less  flimsy  character,  alleged  for  this  persistence 
in  opposition.    The  terms  of  the  reference  were  not  satis- 
factory.   The  senior  member  for  Northampton  did  not 
know  what  "  provision  "  meant,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
"  members  of  the  Royal  family  meant"  ;  while  the  junior 
member  for  Northampton  complained  that  the  Committee 
were  not  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  Royal  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Crown  by  the  Civil  List, 
and  moved  an  amendment,  which  was   defeated   by  a 
majority  of   188,  in  favour  of  investing  the  Committee 
with  powers  to  that  effect.    And,  of  course,  too,  we  were 
treated  to  the  old  immoral  denial  of  the  clear  and  inexorable 
fact  that  the  dealings  of  the  Crown  with  the  Civil  List  are 
absolutely  unexaminable  by  Parliament  except  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  distinct  breach  of  faith.    The  Radicals  who 
insist,  with  such  vehement  arrogance,  that  there  is  no 
"  compact "  between  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament  insuring 
to  the  former  a  fixed   appropriation  of  the  Civil  List 
throughout  the  entire  reign  may  be  invited  to  ask  them- 
selves seriously  what  their  opinion  on  such  a  point  is 
worth  ?    What,  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us, 
is  their  precise  notion  of  a  "  compact "  %    The  only  clue 
to  their  views  with  which  they  have  supplied  us  is  not 
altogether  reassuring.     What  a  compact  means  to  them 
when  the  two  parties  to  it  are  an  Irish  landlord  and  his 
tenants  is  an  agreement  of  which  the  latter  is  to  appropriate 
the  benefit  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out  favourably  to 
him,  but  which  in  the  contrary  event  he  is  morally  entitled 
to  repudiate.    And  really  this  seems  to  be  very  much  their 
notion  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  Civil  List.  They 
hold — probably  without  any  foundation  ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  case — that  the  Sovereign  has  got  the  best  of  the 
bargain  by  which  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign  the 
Crown  Lands  are  ceded  to  the  nation  in  exchange  for  the 
Royal  income  settled  by  the  Civil  List ;  and  that  alone  is 
sufficient  to  convince  these  supporters  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign that  no  "  compact  "  can  ever  have  existed  at  all.  We 
wonder  what  they  would  have  said  if  the  case  had  been 
reversed,  and  if  Her  Majesty,  instead  of  providently  keep- 
ing her  expenditure  within  her  income,  had  had  to  come 
to  Parliament  for  an  addition  to  the  Civil  List.  Probably 
we  should  have  heard  something  about  the  "  compact  "  from 
our  Radicals  then. 

Even  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  to  confess  that  the 
amendment  was  beyond  his  power  to  support,  and  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Civil  List  could  not  be  reopened  until 
the  occurrence  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  In  the  meantime 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  these  pledges,  the 
Government  have  acted  wisely  in  appointing  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  Royal  Grants.  The 
system  upon  which  the  Parliamentary  provisions  for  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  are  applied  for  and  obtained  is  un- 
businesslike and  haphazard  to  the  last  degree.  It  works  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  offer  the  highest  possible  premium 
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on  such  eloquence  as  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  who  has, 
perhaps,  calculated  what  proportion  of  the  burden  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  over  eighty  millions  falls,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Civil  List  and  the  supplementary  provisions  for 
members  of  the  Royal  House,  upon  "  families  on  the  verge 
"  of  starvation,"  and  to  enable  men  like  Mr.  Picton  to 
terrify  the  Times.  It  is  unlikely,  perhaps,  that  any  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Storeys  and  the  Pictons  alto- 
gether. The  latter  will,  no  doubt,  find  some  means  for 
reminding  us  that  he  carries  the  people  of  Leicester  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  the  nation  is  itself  in  the  pocket  of  the 
people  of  Leicester  ;  while  the  former  will  equally  of  course 
secure  some  opportunity  of  sneering  at  Court  officials  and 
their  duties,  and  proclaiming  the  just  pride  with  which  he 
regards  his  own  majestic  manhood.  But  they  will  make  these 
demonstrations  with  considerably  less  effect,  even  upon  the 
vulgarest  ignorance  in  the  country,  than  they  do  at  present. 


THE  COAL  DUES. 

THE  real  character  of  the  fine  zeal  shown  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Coal  Dues  levied  in  London  was  excellently 
displayed  by  the  Opposition  on  Wednesday.  The  hybrid 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  to  examine  the  claim 
of  the  Corporation  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  dues 
recommended  that  a  rate  of  fourpence  should  be  levied  for 
a  year.  The  object  for  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  is 
perfectly  well  known.  It  is  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
money  lent  on  the  security  of  the  dues  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  That  this  was  an  improve- 
ment of  immense  value  and  convenience  nobody  denies. 
All  London  has  profited  by  it,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  help 
to  pay  for  it.  The  tax  of  fourpence  is  a  very  light  one  and 
will  hardly  be  felt.  It  is  not  proposed,  even  by  Mr.  Firth, 
to  leave  the  creditors  unpaid.  Yet  because  the  whole 
obligation  to  pay  them  is  not  thrown  on  the  City — 
because  the  Corporation  is  not  to  be  put  to  the  choice 
of  either  suffering  confiscation  or  coming  hat  in  hand 
to  the  County  Council — a  pertinacious  handful  of  members, 
who  dignified  themselves  with  the  title  of  representatives  of 
London,  contrived  to  keep  the  House  from  arriving  at  the 
inevitable  conclusion  till  they  had  prated  to  their  heart's 
content. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  neither  Mr.  Firth,  nor  Mr. 
Lawson,  nor  Mr.  Pickersgill,  nor  Mr.  Rowlands  even 
attempted  to  oppose  the  clauses  on  grounds  of  policy  or 
public  advantage.  Their  one  stock  argument  was  that 
some  consideration  was  being  shown  for  the  Corporation, 
that  they  hate  the  Corporation,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
made  to  smart.  Under  the  influence  of  this  noble  feeling, 
they  made  a  great  parade  of  zeal  for  the  poor  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  the  character  of  their  parade  was  perfectly  trans- 
parent. Mr.  Pickersgill  threatened  the  "  member  for 
"  Barnard  Castle "  with  the  vengeance  of  the  miners  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  because  he  was  going  to  vote  for  a 
tax  on  coal  which  these  same  miners  will  not  be  asked  to 
pay.  The  other  members  of  the  minority  who  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  the  Bill  hammered  away  at  the  proposition 
that  the  Corporation  had  no  rights,  and  showed  a  firm 
belief  that  this  was  argument  enough.  That  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  must  be  paid  for,  that  if  the  funds  are  not  found 
in  this  way  they  must  be  got  out  of  the  rates,  that  the  Coal 
Dues  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  a  very  light 
impost,  were  truths  which  they  never  took  the  trouble  to 
notice.  And  yet  they  are  obvious.  If  the  agitation  against 
the  Coal  Dues  had  not  been  carefully  fostered  by  wire-pull- 
ing and  nursed  by  pedantry,  it  never  would  have  been 
heard  of.  Unless  it  had  suited  a  little  knot  of  persons  to 
use  them  as  a  stump,  the  vast  majority  of  Londoners  would 
never  have  heard  of  them  or  known  that  they  paid  them. 
They  will  hear,  however,  of  the  rates,  and  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  obligation  to  pay  them.  The  purely 
obstructive  nature  of  the  opposition  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  after  the  House  had  decided  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  sit  till  it  had  finished  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Firth  and  his  friends  must 
have  known  that  Parliament  was  not  likely  to  reject  the 
recommendation  of  its  own  Committee,  and  if  they  insisted 
on  repeating  what  they  had  said  five  hundred  times  before, 
it  can  only  have  been  with  the  intention  of  delaying  a 
decision  which  they  must  have  known  to  be  inevitable. 
Fortunately  the  delay  could  not  be  long.  The  House  having 


to  choose  between  finishing  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill 
early,  and  sacrificing  its  evening  off  for  the  joy  of  listening  to 
Messrs.  Firth,  Lawson,  and  Rowlands,  did  not  hesitate 
long.  The  decision  at  which  it  arrived  was  the  right  one. 
The  tax  of  fourpence  will  be  continued  for  a  year,  and  Par- 
liament has  again  recorded  its  decision  not  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  It  has  also  recognized  that 
the  Corporation  has  behaved  in  this  matter  with  great 
liberality.  Before  the  year  is  out,  Londonex-s,  unless  there  is 
a  very  considerable  change  in  the  interval,  will  have  learnt 
more  fully  than  they  have  done  already  the  difference 
between  the  so-called  greedy  Corporation  and  that  en- 
lightened body  the  County  Council.  If  they  have  not  taken, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  take,  the  necessary  steps  in  conse- 
quence, they  will  deserve  to  have  this  County  Council  to  rule 
over  them,  and  will  not  improbably  attain  their  deserts. 


THE  SHAH. 

TT  is  equally  easy  to  exaggerate  and  to  make  too  little 
J-  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  us,  and  to  overdo  and  underdo  our 
reception  of  the  Shah  himself.  Too  much  of  the  criticism 
which  is  to  be  heard  in  either  sense  upon  these  points  is- 
too  plainly  the  product  of  strictly  personal  influences.  He 
who  has  spent  an  idle  morning  in  watching  one  of  the 
pageants  of  the  last  few  days  from  a  comfortable  position 
feels  disposed  to  think  that,  in  our  entertainment  of  our 
visitor,  we  are  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  stately 
hospitality  which  becomes  a  great  nation.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  hansom  has  been  stopped  or  diverted  from  its- 
direct  route  by  one  of  the  processions,  and  who  has  missed 
his  train  in  consequence,  begins  seriously  to  ask  himself 
whether,  after  all,  Nasr-ed-Din  is  veiy  much  better  than  a 
"  barbarian,"  and  whether  the  King  of  Kings  is  not  being 
made  absurdly  too  much  of.  The  Londoner  who  has  neither 
been  amused  nor  incommoded  by  the  Shah's  entertainment 
is  difficult  to  find  ;  while  as  for  the  dweller  in  the  country 
he  is  likely  to  be  either  envious  or  contemptuous  of  the  doings 
in  London,  according  as  he  moralizes  from  necessity  or  from 
choice.  Perhaps  the  philosopher  we  are  in  search  of  might, 
if  found  and  interrogated  on  the  subject,  make  award  that 
the  thing  has,  on  the  whole,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Shah  is  not  our  visitor  for  the  first  time,  been  just  the 
least  little  bit  overdone.  Still  the  fault  is  one  on  the  right 
side,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  but  a  temporary — even 
one  might  almost  say  a  momentary  effect. 

The  circumstance  that  this  is  the  Shah's  second  visit  to 
us,  and  that  it  is  paid  after  so  considerable  an  interval  of 
time,  adds  much  to  its  private,  if  not  to  its  public,  interest. 
Travelling,  especially  with  the  state  with  which  Oriental 
potentates  travel,  must  be  a  greater  bore  to  them  than 
most  other  things  in  life,  which  is,  no  doubt,  saying  a  good 
deal ;  so  that  His  Imperial  Majesty's  desire  to  renew  his- 
impressions  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  is  flatter- 
ing to  us.  Yet  a  desire  so  successfully  repressed,  as  far  as 
our  own  country  at  any  rate  is  concerned,  for  sixteen 
years  is  a  phenomenon  provocative  of  some  curiosity, 
and  its  manifestation  certainly  tends  to  suggest  that  the 
visit  is  not  one  of  pure  pleasure,  and  this  again  opens  the 
door  to  the  wdiole  of  that  piquant  but  quite  unprofitable 
controversy  which  is  centred  in  the  personality  and  policy 
of  our  guest.  Is  he  a  sort  of  Oriental  Peter  the  Great, 
studying  European  institutions  with  the  view  of  European- 
izing  his  own  country  1  Or  is  he  an  ambitious  ruler  paying 
court  for  private  purposes  of  ft  nut c  polit  ique  to  the  Empress 
of  India  and  her  Ministers  1  Or,  lastly,  is  he  only  an. 
earthen  pipkin  who  has  no  desire  to  swim  with  the  brass 
pots,  but  still  less  likes  the  idea — which  seems  to 
him  to  be  coming  more  and  more  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics — of  being  crushed  betwTeen  them  1  Or, 
lastly,  are  his  motives  in  visiting  us  a  combination  of  those 
appropriate  to  each  of  the  three  suggested  characters? 
Possibly  they  are ;  but,  if  so,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
attributing  the  least  influence  to  the  first  among  them  and 
the  greatest  to  the  last.  The  Shah  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good 
specimen  of  an  enlightened  Eastern  potentate,  as  such 
potentates  go  ;  and,  properly  handled  by  European  advisers, 
as  he  has  only  lately  been  by  any  representatives  of  this 
country,  he  can  no  doubt  be  induced  to  do  a  good  deal  for 
the  common  advantage  of  his  people  and  our  own.  But 
the  leisurely  manner  in  which  he  has  proceeded  making 
all  allowance  for  the  obstruction  and  inertia  of  his  officials— 
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with  the  work  of  internal  reform  is  fatal  to  the  theory  put 
forward  at  one  time  hy  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic 
admirers  that  he  is  a  Joseph  II.  of  Persia.  In  so  far  as 
public  motives  and  not  the  desire  for  amusement  have 
prompted  his  visit  to  us,  they  are  probably  much  more 
closely  connected  with  his  position  as  a  weak  Asiatic  ruler 
between  two  powerful  European- Asiatic  Empires. 


MR.  BULL'S  SHOW. 

IN  the  first  week  of  July  an  amateur  of  modest  means  finds 
the  glory  of  the  orchids  departed  for  the  year.  His  shelves 
are  never  without  bloom,  if  he  have  used  a  very  little  common 
sense  in  stocking  them,  but  the  grand  burst  of  spring  is  over.  A 
few  Odontoglots  belated  are  still  unfurling,  and  many  still  show 
a  handsome  front ;  but  from  day  to  day  verdure  encroaches  on 
the  sight,  as  a  judicious  gardener  cuts  down  the  lading  wreaths. 
It  is  otherwise  in  a  large  collection.  Belated  flowers  are  so 
numerous  there  that  they  prolong  the  display  for  weeks,  aidrd  by 
those  other  genera  and  species  which  properly  come  into  bloom 
at  this  season.  Mr.  Bull's  orchids  were  never  more  superb  than 
now  as  a  mere  sight,  while  for  those  who  regard  them  with  an 
understanding  eye  the  variety  has  greater  interest  than  the 
mass  exhibited  a  month  ago.  The  mass,  indeed,  is  undiminished. 
Not  a  gap  appears  in  the  astonishing  parade  of  bright  colour  and 
strange  forms  which  assuredly  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  For 
Mr.  Hull  keeps  the  idea — of  a  public  orchid  exhibition — to  himself 
at  present.  There  are  a  few  growers  up  and  down  who  might 
challenge  him — two,  possibly  three ;  but  as  yet  they  make  no 
sign.  Words  could  not  describe  the  spectacle  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  We  shall  only  touch  a  point  of  interest  here 
and  there. 

A  species  very  curious — handsome  enough,  too — is  Odont. 
Willianisi.  It  belongs  to  the  class  which  we  regard  as  keys,  that 
should  open  many  secrets  of  the  orchid  world  if  used  aright,  and 
will,  too,  probably  in  good  time.  This  plant  is  so  like  Odont. 
grande,  the  common  favourite,  that  one  would  be  puzzled  to 
define  the  ditference  in  language — excepting  that  0.  "Williamsi  is 
smaller  than  the  average.  It  is  gamboge  yellow,  mottled  with 
red-brown,  and  it  has  all  the  stark,  spread-eagle  attitude  which, 
to  our  taste,  makes  O.  grande  vulgar.  Most  people,  even  of  the 
experienced,  confuse  the  two  at  a  glance.  Further  on  stands 
Odont.  Schleiperianum,  smaller  still,  but  essentially  the  same 
both  in  flower  and  bulb  and  growth;  so  is  a  striking  "variety" 
near  by,  though  at  a  little  distance  it  seems  to  be  all  bright 
yellow,  the  brown  suppressed.  Now,  these  three  varieties — two 
of  which  rank  as  species — are  separated  from  the  common  type, 
O.  grande,  by  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  degrees  of 
longitude,  nor — we  might  almost  make  an  affidavit — do  any  inter- 
mediate forms  exist  in  the  space  between ;  and  those  degrees  are 
sub-tropical,  by  so  much  more  significant  than  an  equal  distance  in 
our  zone.  Instances  of  the  same  class,  and  vastly  more  surprising, 
also,  are  found  in  many  genera  of  orchid.  They  contain  a  clue 
to  the  variation  of  species  which  will  be  unravelled  one  day. 
Here  is  the  exquisite  little  Oncidium  nubigenum,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  determined  climber  of  all  mountaineering 
epiphytes  and  assuredly  the  loveliest.  Fourteen  thousand  feet, 
indeed,  is  a  creditable  performance  for  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club:  but  this  tender  mite  thinks  nothing  of  it.  One  could 
not  find  a  stronger  example  of  the  grand  rule  that  orchids 
are  the  most  contented,  the  most  long-suffering  of  all  created 
things.  We  bring  this  little  beauty,  "born  of  the  clouds," 
from  her  mountain  top  in  New  Grenada  and  we  set  her 
beside  the  muddy  Thames — or  anywhere  else.  Pleasantly  and 
gratefully  she  accepts  the  change,  spreading  her  dusky  petals 
and  fine  snowy  lip,  with  the  daintiest  mauve  square  thereon,  as 
freely  as  in  the  Alpine  solitude.  A  species  we  do  not  often  see 
is  Odont.  crystatellum,  yellow  stained  with  green,  barred  and 
spotted  with  light  brown.  The  column  is  white,  and  a  snow- 
white  beard  falls  over  the  labellum,  strong  hairs  of  gold-brown 
forming  a  moustache  above  it.  The  number  of  Oncidium  ma- 
cranthum  flowering  on  these  crowded  shelves  bears  evidence  to 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Bull's  collection.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty  big  pots,  with  something  like  three  hundred  and  fifty 
blooms ;  moreover,  they  will  show  you  a  house  full  of  them 
"  coming  on."  Nature  forestalled  the  dreams  of  aesthetic  colourists 
when  she  designed  Oncidium  macranthum.  Thus,  and  not  other- 
wise, would  the  thoughtful  of  them  arrange  a  "harmony"  in  gold 
and  bronze  ;  but  Nature,  with  characteristic  indifference  to  the 
fancies  of  mankind,  hid  her  chef-tFceuvre  in  the  wilds  of  Ecuador. 
Among  the  twenty  plants  are  no  fewer  than  three  varieties,  each 
an  improvement,  in  one  point  or  another,  on  the  type — which 
might  have  been  supposed  impossible.  O.  mac.  hastiferum,  in 
truth,  is  an  improvement  all  round  ;  the  gold  more  burnished, 
the  wings  of  the  lip  clearer  and  of  a  darker  purple.  O.  mac. 
aurosum  is  not  worthy  of  this  extreme  compliment ;  but  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  usual  form  might  well  declare  its  stainless 
gold  incomparable.  The  third  variety,  without  name,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  and  boldness  of  its  pleatings.  These 
are  mere  "  sports,"  since  all  come  from  the  same  district,  so 
far  as  we  know.  An  astonishing  example  of  "  sport  "  is  Odont. 
Pescatorei,  one  of  the  last  which  Professor  Reichenbach  de- 
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scribed.  "  Stupendous "  it  is,  indeed,  in  the  Latin  sense,  to 
one  familiar  with  the  species,  and  exquisitely  lovely  for  all — a 
snow-white  flower,  with  the  blotches  and  dots  usual  transformed 
into  a  dense  margin  of  tiny  purple  scratches  round  the  lip. 
Nothing  in  the  least  like  it  has  ever  been  found  before,  and 
this  is  a^very  small  plant.  An  Odontoglossum  quite  newr,  still 
awaiting  the  nomenclator,  is  remarkable  for  a  white  fringe,  like 
the  most  ethereal  of  lace,  surrounding  its  brown  lip. 

The  summer-flowering  Cattleyas  make  a  display  now,  while 
C.  Mossias  has  still  many  lingering  blooms.  Grandest  and  rarest 
is  C.  Sanderiana,  of  course — an  immense  pink  flower,  with  such  a 
crimson  lip,  so  bold  yet  so  delicate  of  form  and  hue,  as  no 
Cattleya  can  rival  to  our  mind.  Among  the  legends  of  orchid- 
ologv  there  are  few  so  striking  as  that  which  attaches  to 
C.  Sanderiana ;  it  can  be  only  outlined  here.  One  of  Mr.  Sander's 
collectors  went  out  in  search  of  Odont  .  crispum  to  Bogota,  found 
this  plant  "  at  rest,"  and  gathered  a  number,  in  a  conscientious, 
matter-of-fact  way.  He  delivered  them,  one  might  put  it,  as  per 
invoice,  and  failed  to  grasp  his  employer's  sudden  amazement.  Mr. 
Sander  perceived  at  a  glance  that  it  must  be  something  supreme, 
and  sent  back  his  collector,  Mr.  Mau,  by  next  mail.  In  due 
time  a  shipment  arrived  ;  it  will  be  understood  that  civilized 
man  had  not  yet  seen  the  flower.  But  Mr.  Brymer,  M.P. — 
famous  for  all  time  among  orchidaceans  as  the  introducer  of 
Dendrobium  Brymerianum — had  bought  one  of  the  first  lot.  It 
came  into  bloom  at  this  critical  moment,  and  he  good-naturedly 
lent  the  plant  as  a  sample.  The  day  when  Messrs.  Stevens 
offered  the  importation  is  still  marked  in  the  calendar.  They 
fixed  a  screen  of  baize  across  their  auction-room,  and  set  Mr. 
Brymer's  plant  on  high  for  worship — with  more  success  than 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  no  man  protested.  C.  Sanderiana  is  still 
very  rare,  as  such  a  marvel  should  be.  Here  is  Epidendron  pris- 
matocarpum,  a  magnificent  and  impressive  species — more  often 
discussed  than  seen.  It  has  noble  spikes;  long,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  flower.  Petals  and  sepals  are  white,  the  latter  thickly 
spotted  with  black,  upon  which  the  delicate  pale-mauve  lip,  sharply- 
pointed,  has  an  effect  almost  startling.  Prismatocarpum  is  a  very 
happy  name.  Odont.  Harryanum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  un- 
fortunate in  its  title.  The  public  is  not  interested  in  those  circum- 
stances which  give  it  significance  for  a  few,  and  if  there  be  any 
flowerwhich  demands  an  expressive  name  it  is  this,  in  our  judgment. 
0.  Harryanum  always  reminds  us — in  such  an  odd  association  of 
ideas  as  every  one  has  experienced — of  a  thunder-storm.  The 
contrast  of  its  intense  brown  blotches  with  the  azure  throat  and 
the  broad,  snowy  lip,  affect  lis  somehow  with  admiring  oppres- 
sion. Very  absurd ;  but  on  est  fait  comme  ca,  as  Nana  excused 
herself.  To  call  this  most  striking  flower  "  Harryanum  "  is  bitterly 
grotesque.  Odont.  cordatum  is  not  a  favourite  generally,  but 
those  who  have  it  will  be  encouraged  by  a  sight  of  Mr.  Bull's 
specimen  ;  grown  to  that  size  and  age,  its  somewhat  commonplace 
colouring  gains  importance.  A  rare  variety  is  O.  cordatum  Kien- 
astianum,  brighter  in  tone,  sharper  in  its  acute  angles,  and  gener- 
ally "  cleaner  "  in  appearance.  A  species  new  last  year,  and  most 
welcome,  is  Oncidium  cornigerum  longi-racemosum,  from  Brazil. 
It  has  scores  and  scores  of  pale-green  blossoms,  most  daintily 
spotted  with  red,  packed  with  charming  neatness  upon  a  foot- 
long  spike.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven  main  branches, 
all  subdivided,  within  this  space.  CryptochyHus  sanguineus, 
from  Assam,  will  never  be  worth  one  penny  in  the  market, 
but  savants  contemplate  it  with  singular  interest ;  its  spike  of 
dull-red  bells  is  very  like  a  worthless  Lachenalia,  as  different 
from  an  orchid  as  well  could  be.  Those  who  visited  the  Temple 
Show  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  sensation  caused  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  Bulbophyllum.  One  much  more  satisfactory  as  a 
flower,  and  not  less  curious  as  a  plant  a  mecanique,  is  B.  'Lobbii. 
Its  clear,  clean,  orange-creamy  hue  is  delightful  to  behold.  The 
lip,  so  delicately  balanced,  quivers  at  every  breath,  but  here  you 
are  allowed  to  put  it  through  all  its  amazing  performance.  If  the 
slender  stem  be  bent  back,  as  by  a  fly  alighting  on  the  column, 
that  quivering  cap  turns  and  hangs  imminent  :  another  tiny  shake, 
as  though  the  fly  approached  the  nectary,  and  it  falls  plump,  head 
over  heels,  like  a  shot,  imprisoning  the  insect.  If  we  wished  to  ex- 
cite a  thoughtful  child's  interest  in  botany — not  regardless  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  either — we  would  make  an  investment  in  Bulbo- 
phyllum Lobbii.  There  are  other  curiosities,  and  other  plants  that 
suggest  remark,  at  every  turn.  Masdevallia  peristeria  is  excellently 
represented — a  charming  and  a  striking  species,  of  a  nameless 
green,  closely  dotted  with  purple  inside,  outlined  at  the  edges  and 
the  "  tails  "  with  a  paler  hue.  Over  the  mauve  lip  sits  a  little 
green-white  dove.  There  is  no  object  in  nature  prettier  than 
Ornif hocephalus  grandiflorus,  with  dense  blossoms,  white  and 
green,  strangely  like  a  bird  whose  wings  are  half-folded  down- 
wards, and  deliciously  scented.    But  our  space  is  full. 


WHICH  IS  WHICH? 

[Being  a  Passage  from  the  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
by  Fop-chow.   Pekin.   a.d.  2500.] 

.  .  .  "\,\^E  come  now  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Special 
V  »  Commission.  And  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
fully  understand  our  view  upon  this  matter,  wre  must  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  facts.  It  appears,  then,  that  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  century  of  which  we  write, 
W-lt-r  (subsequently  created  Earl  of  D-rh-m)  made  a  speech  in 
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which  he  accused  P-rn-11,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Ch-tw-nd, 
and  other  persons  of  instigating  to  assassination  and  conniving  at 
outrage.  The  speech  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  couched  in 
highly  metaphorical  language.  Head  without  the  light  that 
recent  research  has  thrown  upon  it,  it  appears  to  deal  with  some 
scandal  connected  with  the  well-known  English  Sport^of  Horse 
Racing.  It  is  now,  however,  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
political  utterance  of  the  deepest  import.  In  it  the  speaker 
charged  a  particular  party,  or,  as  he  calls  it, "  stable,"  with  outrages 
and  serious  malpractices  in  connexion  with  Ireland — designated  in 
allusion  to  her  national  colour  as  the  "Turf."  The  speech  seems 
to  have  excited  some  interest  which  was  very  greatly  intensified 
by  the  republication  of  the  charges  and  allegations  in  a  much 
more  direct  form  in  W-lt-r's  newspaper — the  T-m-s.  After  they 
had  been  discussed  for  some  time  in  public,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Parliament  or  Jockey  Club.  The  leader  of 
the  accused  "  stable  "  was  urged  to  resort  to  the  Courts  of  law 
for  redress,  but  seems  to  have  delayed,  or  been  reluctant  to  do  so. 
He  appears  to  have  allowed  one  of  his  followers,  variously  called 
«  W— d  "  (doubtless,  a  party  nickname)  or  O'D-nn-11,  to  bring  an 
action  for  libel  first,  but  this  is  not  quite  free  from  doubt.  At 
any  rate,  a  Commission  of  three  persons  was  at  last  appointed  by 
the  Jockey  Club  to  investigate  the  charges.  According  to  the 
universal  practice  in  such  matters,  two  trials  took  place,  the 
advocates  changing  sides,  to  ensure  fair  play.  Thus,  we  find 
R-ss-11  in  the  first  trial  defending  P-rn-11,  while  the  Attorney- 
General  and  J-m-s  accuse  him.  In  the  second  trial  R-ss-11  was 
for  the  plaintiffs,  while  J-m-s  (the  Attorney-General  being 
doubtless  otherwise  engaged)  appeared  for  the  defence.  The  two 
trials  seem  to  have  been  of  very  different  length,  but  at  last 
they  both  came  to  an  end.  The  result  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  and  of  such  far-reaching  consequences  that  we  shall 
reserve  it  for  a  separate  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  form 
which  the  decision  took  in  no  way  throws  doubt  upon  the  version 
of  the  facts  which  we  have  given. 

That  this  version  is  correct  admits,  we  think,  of  no  manner  of 
doubt.  A  recent  writer,  whose  usually  accurate  judgment  has 
perhaps  on  this  occasion  been  warped  by  a  desire  for  originality, 
has  suggested  that  there  were  two  wholly  distinct  and  separate 
charges,  made  by  two  wTholly  different  persons  in  connexion  with 
wholly  different  subjects.  The  suggestion  has  been  supported 
with  all  Mr.  A.'s  customary  ingenuity,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  assistance  he  can  get  from  the  fact  that  his  view  was  that 
generally  held  before  the  recent  advances  in  intellectual  progress 
and  the  employment  of  more  scientific  methods  of  historical  in- 
quiry. For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
A.'s  theory  does  not  bear  a  minute's  investigation.  In  order  to 
support  it,  he  has  to  maintain  that  W-lt-r  never  became  Lord 
D-rh-m,  that  "  Ch-tw-nd "  and  P-rn-11  were  different  persons, 
that  there  were  two  R-ss-lls  and  more  than  one  J-m-s.  But, 
even  if  he  could  devise  plausible  reasons  for  these  auda- 
cious suggestions,  he  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  diffi- 
culties. Is  it  probable,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
that  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country  there  should 
have  been  set  up  two  tribunals,  each  consisting  of  three  persons, 
each  appointed  after  some  considerable  delay,  each  to  deal  with 
allegations  of  a  very  serious  nature  made  by  a  person  in  an  in- 
fluential position  against  the  character  of  the  leader  of  a  well- 
known  and  opposing  faction  ?  Is  it  probable  that  in  each  case 
the  judges  should  have  behaved  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
that  in  each  case  one  of  the  judges  should  have  been  absolutely 
silent,  another  should  have  taken  a  considerable  part,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  in  each  case  employed  the  same  words  and 
manner  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ?  Nor  is  that  all,  or  nearly 
all.  Let  Mr.  A.  examine  the  grounds  of  the  accusations  made 
in  each  of  what  he  regards  as  two  cases.  He  will  find  that  there 
is  a  resemblance  between  them  that  will  startle  even  him.  In 
each  instance  the  case  set  up  in  support  of  the  accusation  was 
that  the  associates  of  the  accused  were  men  of  atrocious  cha- 
racter ;  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  offences  and 
malpractices  ;  that  they  gloried  in  their  contempt  for  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  governed.  In  each  case  it  was 
alleged  that  the  defendant  was  a  man  of  great  personal  ability 
and  immense  knowledge  of  the  questions  with  which  he  was  so 
largely  concerned,  and  that  it  was  therefore  scarcely  possible  that 
he  could  have  unknowingly  accepted  the  assistance  and  friend- 
ship of  such  scoundrels.  More  than  this,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  points  in  the  attack  on  P-rn-11  that,  if  he  disliked  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  his  allies,  it  was  strange,  so  the  Attorney- 
General  said,  that  he  commonly  profited  by  those  proceedings. 
Mr.  A.  will  find  that  the  same  accusation,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  is  made  against  Ch-tw-nd — only,  of  course,  by  Sir  Ch-rl-s 
R-ss-11. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  further  in  this  matter  than  to 
point  out  that,  even  in  the  fragments  of  the  evidence  that  have 
been  preserved,  the  two  trials  are  strikingly  alike ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fact  that,  in  both  trials  the  plaintiffs  relied  very 
much  on  the  banking  account  of  the  accused.  In  short,  the  only 
real  ground  for  Mr.  A.'s  fanciful  theory  is  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
names  in  the  two  trials.  For  those  conversant  with  the  reckless- 
ness and  frequency  with  which  honours  were  at  that  time  distri- 
buted in  England,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  a  Sm-th  having 
become  Earl  M-rch,  or  in  a  D-y  being  created  Prince  S-lt-k-ff. 
Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in  J-m-s  H-nn-n  having,  perhaps  in 
obedience  to  the  whim  of  a  wealthy  relation,  changed  his  name 
into  that  of  J-m-s  L-wth-r.     What  is  strange,  and  what  is 


remarkable  is  that  a  man  of  such  weight  and  authority  as  Mr.  A. 
should  have  lent  his  position  to  support  what  is  doubtless  in 
origin  the  crude  and  unwarrantable  hypothesis  of  some  self-con- 
fident schoolboy. 


CRIMINAL  ROMANCE. 

IT  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  criminal  romance  is  elevating 
in  its  tendencies.  There  is  much  mental  and  minute  intro- 
spection, but  not  in  the  manner  of  Wordsworth  or  Browning ; 
and,  although  the  author  may  be  all  the  better  for  a  Shakspearian 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  is  his  business  to  study  man  in 
his  shadier  aspects.  Even  the  criminal  masterpieces  of  the  im- 
mortal Balzac — to  say  nothing  of  the  cleverest  novels  of  Gaboriau 
and  Boisgobey — leave  behind  them  a  mingled  flavour  of  the 
slums,  the  Morgue,  the  gaol,  and  the  galleys.  Yet  in  one  sense 
the  best  criminal  romance  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  fiction. 
It  demands  infinite  care  and  intense  conscientiousness.  Robinson 
Crusoe-like  ingenuity  and  readiness  of  resource  must  be  brought 
to  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  perverted  or  morbid  imagination.  To 
win  its  author  celebrity,  or  even  credit,  the  finished  work 
should  be  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill,  with  an  exquisite 
adjustment  of  the  details  of  each  part  and  an  all-pervading 
sense  of  proportion.  Foresight  should  forestall  destructive  criti- 
cism, and  forethought  should  anticipate  all  plausible  objections. 
The  complicated  machinery,  working  smoothly  on  converging 
lines,  should  move  steadily  and  swiftly  towards  the  central  point  or 
denouement.  We  have  indicated  the  qualifications  of  the  ideal 
sensational  novelist ;  and  Gaboriau,  and  even  Boisgobey,  have  not 
fallen  far  short  of  them.  Gaboriau's  chief  fault,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  is  extending  his  novels  to  unnecessary  length  by  introducing 
irritating  retrospects  and  indulging  in  supplementary  digressions. 
Take,  for  example,  The  Honour  of  the  Name.  While  Lecocq  is 
puzzling  out  a  lukewarm  scent  with  the  ardour  of  a  hot-blooded, 
but  half-baffled,  sleuthhound,  we  are  carried  back  to  an  exposition 
of  ancient  history,  when  the  lands  of  the  nobles  were  being  con- 
fiscated for  the  democracy  and  France  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
social  convulsion.  Gaboriau  showed  what  he  could  do  when  he 
cared  to  avoid  the  fault  in  his  admirable  Petit  Vieux  des  Bati- 
gnolle.i,  where  the  tours  de  force  of  detective  strategy  should  have 
failed  had  the  genius  of  the  far-seeing  criminal  had  fair  play. 
Boisgobey  is  in  most  respects  the  inferior  of  his  master ;  but  he 
far  surpasses  him  in  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  he  steers 
clear  of  those  snares  of  provoking  digressions.  Considering  that 
we  are  surprised  and  uneasy  about  his  health  if  we  do  not  have  a 
novel  from  him  every  quarter — at  this  moment  he  has  been  mute 
for  an  unprecedentedly  long  interval — it  is  wonderful  how  very 
seldom  he  repeats  himself  ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  is  partial  to 
such  strong  situations  as  three  rivals  starting  on  a  similar 
quest,  and  finding  themselves  seated  together  in  the  coupt$  of  a 
diligence.  In  spite  of  his  fertility,  there  is  invariably  freshness 
in  his  books,  whether  he  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  romance 
of  historical  conspiracy,  or  seeks  it  in  the  comparatively  vulgar 
crime  of  his  contemporaries.  In  such  books  as  the  Crime  de 
t  Optra  he  puzzles  and  excites  us  up  to  the  concluding  chapters; 
and  the  best  rule  we  can  give  his  readers  for  solving  his  enigmas 
is  always  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  guilt  on  the  person  least  likely 
to  be  suspected. 

From  this  tedious  preliminary  sermon  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  believe  success  in  Criminal  Romance  to  be  only  attainable 
by  the  specially  gifted.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
popular  notion.  We  can  understand  that  the  ordinary  sensa- 
tional novelists  may  have  been  tempted  to  follow  feu.v  follets, 
not  only  by  the  fame  and  the  gains  of  the  great  fathers  of  the 
French  school,  but  by  the  extraordinary  sale  of  such  English 
imitations  as  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  of  Bristol 
"  shilling  shockers."  But,  after  all,  before  a  novice  breaks  out  in 
novel-writing,  it  is  only  wise  to  weigh  and  estimate  his  special 
powers.  Over-vaulting  ambition  is  apt  to  overreach  itself,  and  it 
is  always  more  prudent  to  test  one's  strength  over  the  well- 
beaten  track  before  striking  out  a  career  of  adventure.  The 
sentimental  and  domestic  novel  is  reasonably  safe.  Dances, 
dinners,  and  lawn-tennis  parties  are  within  the  scope  of  every 
one's  daily  observation,  and  the  commonplace  Strephon,  with  his 
smiles  and  sighs,  is  more  easily  conceived  and  idealized  than  a 
Count  Fosco  or  a  Bill  Sikes.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Arkwright,  who  has  published  a  Criminal  Bomance,  could  write 
a  fair  average  novel,  and  we  are  far  from  saying  that  The 
Queen  Anne's  Gate  Mystery  (White  &  Co.)  is  devoid  of  interest. 
We  make  no  complaint  of  "  the  mystery,"  which  is  cleverly  enough 
devised,  but  we  object  to  the  process  of  clearing  it  up.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  apply  the  normal  criticism  to  the  novel — that 
it  would  have  gained  exceedingly  by  some  severe  compression.  The 
attention  is  gratuitously  distracted  by  a  variety  of  subsidiary 
episodes,  and  superstition  is  made  to  play  a  commanding  part  in 
a  manner  that  jars  on  our  regard  for  the  realistic.  The  threads 
of  the  tale  are  perpetually  getting  entangled,  and  the  author  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  his  own  intricate  knots.  Then 
the  mystery  is  finally  unravelled  by  sentiment  and  impulse  rather 
than  by  reason  and  shrewd  deduction.  We  may  say  that  Mr. 
Arkwright  seems  to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  professional 
detective.  It  is  true  that  when  the  narrator  retains  the  services 
of  Mr.  Sleuthson  he  gives  us  reason  to  expect  marvellous  feats 
of  astuteness.    First  impressions  are  necessarily  unfavourable. 
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Like  MM.  Tabaret  and  Lecocq,  Sleuthson  had  an  insignificant 
appearance  and  an  hesitating  manner.  However,  "1  soon  dis- 
covered a  preponderance  of  sagacity  and  a  wealth  of  resource 
which  encouraged  as  much  as  they  surprised  me."  But,  having 
paid  what  he  appears  to  consider  an  indispensable  tribute  to 
the  conventionalities  of  criminal  fiction,  the  author  shoves  Mr. 
Sleuthson  unceremoniously  aside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
detective,  though  he  bustles  about  to  earn  his  pay,  does  next 
to  nothing  towards  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  London 
lawver,  who  is  retained  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  suspected 
man,  is  even  more  incapable.  The  veritable  dea  ex  machind  is 
the  Lady  Geraldine,  the  beautiful  and  impassioned  young  wife  of 
the  gentleman  who  tells  the  tale.  With  her  feminine  im- 
pulsiveness she  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
who  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  cannot  possibly  be 
guilty.  In  that  intensity  of  conviction,  founded  in  the  face  of 
crushing  presumptive  evidence  upon  her  pity  and  her  warm 
sympathies,  of  omrse  we  agree  with  her.  We  are  assured,  in  the 
first  place,  that  such  a  story  can  have  but  a  single  end  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  Harry  Collingwood  is  a  fine  manly  fellow  and  the 
last  person  in  the  world  under  any  provocation  to  mix  a  season- 
ing of  strychnine  in  his  wife's  sleeping  draught.  If  driven  beyond 
the  limit  of  endurance,  he  was  much  more  likely,  as  his 
friend  observed,  to  have  tamed  his  shrew  by  knocking  her  on 
the  head.  Hut  the  successful  search  for  exculpatory  evidence 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  Lady  Geraldine's  inspiration.  Her 
intuition  is  unfailing  and  infallible,  and  it  turns  to  excellent 
account  the  dreams  and  visions  of  her  over-excited  husband. 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  life  and  good  name  of  an  inno- 
cent man  were  at  stake  ;  but  her  enthusiasm  betrays  her  into  ques- 
tionable actions,  and  her  courage  shrinks  from  no  responsibilities. 
She  confesses  a  sick  woman  when  the  doctors  have  declared  that 
any  excitement  may  probably  be  fatal.  The  servant  girl  she  has 
taken  for  detective  purposes  as  her  personal  maid  is  prompted  to 
what  seems  very  like  an  abuse  of  confidence,  and  abstracts  a 
packet  which  has  been  stitched  in  the  dress  of  the  helpless  patient 
she  is  nursing.  Lady  Geraldine's  best  excuse  is,  that  she  is  run- 
ning a  race  against  time— that  her  protege  has  been  tried  and 
condemned,  and  that  the  day  of  execution  is  fixed.  But,  if  we 
condone  her  proceedings  in  consideration  of  her  temptations,  the 
novel  must  be  pronounced  faulty  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view.  For,  to  be  consistent,  the  action  should  have  kept  pace 
with  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  exculpatory  inquiry  ;  in  place 
of  which  we  are  carried  away  on  somewhat  wearisome  wander- 
ings in  Wales,  and  have  to  listen  to  the  long  story  and  the  love 
affairs  of  a  girl  whose  superstitions,  which  are  elaborately  explained 
and  accounted  for,  unfortunately  mixed  her  up  with  the  mystery. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Arkwright's  talent  tends  towards 
Scotland  Yard,  or  Secret  Inquiry  Offices,  or  the  pensionnaires  of 
Portland.  Nevertheless  we  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  he 
could  write  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  novel.  Some  of  his  cha- 
racters are  very  cleverly  delineated  ;  the  hero,  Harry  Collingwood, 
with  his  faults  and  his  sterling  qualities,  is  true  to  his  nature 
throughout,  and  the  impulsive  and  warmhearted  Lady  Geraldine 
is  a  charming  and  lovable  woman.  Many  of  the  incidental  rural 
sketches  are  delightful,  and  the  foul  air  of  crowded  assize  courts 
and  coroners'  inquests  is  freshened  by  the  cool  breath  of  the 
balmy  breezes  from  the  woodlands  of  Herefordshire  and  the 
Welsh  hills.  We  fancy  Mr.  Arkwright  has  more  of  the  Richard 
Jeff'eries  than  of  the  Boisgobey  or  Wilkie  Collins  in  him,  and  we 
should  recommend  him  when  he  tries  authorship  again  to  lay 
his  scenes  in  those  rural  districts  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and 
to  draw  his  sensations  from  the  field-sports  which  he  loves. 


MACBETH  ON  SATURDAY  LAST. 

LAST  Saturday,  the  closing  night  of  the  Lyceum  Macbeth 
season,  was  set  apart,  as  Mr.  Irving  called  it,  as  the  annual 
"  testimonial  to  Miss  Terry  " — a  happy  phrase  which  seemed  to 
gratify  all  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  many  of  whom  had  witnessed 
that  day's  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth  on  various  occasions 
during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  that  the  play  has  been 
consecutively  produced.  The  theatre  was  filled  in  every  corner 
with  an  alert  and  sympathetic  audience.  The  performance  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  freshness  and  vigour  since  we  first  saw  it  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  principal  players  threw  in  new  touches 
of  genius,  which  suggested  that  in  their  hands  oft  repetition  does 
not  lead  to  dulness,  but  to  an  increase  of  freedom,  force,  and 
vitality.  On  this  occasion,  for  example,  the  personal  presence  of 
Lady  Macbeth  amplified  the  poet's  thought,  and  gave  illumination 
to  his  intent  in  the  most  marked  and  vivid  manner,  giving  that 
precise  action  to  the  word  which  is  needed  to  bring  out  its  fuller 
meaning.  At  other  times  we  have  had  to  express  our  admiration 
for  Miss  Terry's  delivery  of  her  lines,  which  could  not  have 
been  brtter,  which  seemed  to  be  all-sufficing  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  perfect  impress  and  apprehension  of  the  text ;  but  on 
Saturday  last  we  not  only  had  the  excellent  words  expressed 
with  excellence,  but  they  were  given  now  with  a  grace  and  now 
with  a  fire  that  presented,  rather  than  represented,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  characters  that  poet  ever  conceived  or  artist  ever 
portrayed.  In  the  sleep-walking  scene — of  which  some  busy 
critics  appear  to  have  missed  the  meaning — the  words  "here's 
the  smell  of  blood  still  "  moved  the  spectators'  hearts  to  quicker 
throbbing  as  they  gazed  on  the  whilom  passionate  woman,  who 


once  loved  one  who  "  loved  only  for  his  own  ends,"  now  bereft  of 
such  strength  as  her  love  once  gave  her,  left  the  prey  of  remorse 
and  the  victim  of  despair — a  sight  so  moving  and  so  inform- 
ing that  ft  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  whole  house  trembled  with 
excitement  as  it  realized  the  vision. 

Equally  noteworthy  was  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
brought  th^fi  guilty  thane  in  subjection  to  his  wife's  thrifty  love. 
Here  was  se.en  the  real  Macbeth,  with  his  all-powerful  imagina- 
tion and  his  powerless  conscience  ;  that  precise  kind  of  ineffec- 
tual, fruitless  conscience  which  makes  cowards  of  all  who  possess 
it,  and  certainly  made  a  coward  of  Macbeth,  and  wrought  the 
conviction  that  for  him  at  least, 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  t  he  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing. 

This  is  the  confession  of  a  conscience-stricken  creature,  who  of 
pure  moral  weakness  debased  a  character  once  famed  for  its 
courage,  in  whose  mind  now,  as  the  tidings  are  borne  in  upon 
him  of  his  wife's  death,  springs  up  the  thought  that  "  all  our 
yesterdays  have  lighted  fools,"  such  as  he;  "  the  way  to  dusty 
death,"  a  confession  obviously  wrung  from  a  mind  imbued  with 
the  futility  of  murder  as  a  means  of  advancement. 

It  has  been  insisted  upon  with  what  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
garded than  as  a  thoughtless — not  to  say  unjust — iteration,  that 
the  elaborate,  and  certainly  admirable,  manner  in  which  the  play 
is  mounted  overweighs  the  play.  This  was  not  the  case  last 
Saturday  ;  the  scenery  was  an  excellent  subsidiary,  and  nothing 
more,  and  played  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  same  part  as  did 
the  picturesque  dresses  of  the  actors. 

Here  we  are  drawn  aside  to  notice  certain  words  which  per- 
haps represent  the  feelings  of  that  madding  crowd  whose  support 
their  author  would  seek.    He  says,  indeed : — 

Mr.  Irving  is  one  who  has  climbed  to  honours  without  money  or  influ- 
ence, and  now  holds  the  first  place  on  the  English  stage  by  right  of 
conquest. 

But  he  gracefully  adds : — 

Genius  has  not  lifted  him  up — for  genius  is  best  described  as  "a  some- 
thing'' ;  and,  though  one  does  occasionally  feel  the  something  about  Mr. 
Irving,  he  himself  never  gets  hold  of  it. 

Surely  the  critic  might  for  once  have  forgotten  himself;  but  it  is 
not  given  to  all  of  us  to  do  this    He  goes  on  : — 

Mr.  Irving  fails  as  Macbeth  because  he  is  still  Mr.  Irving  ;  he  succeeds 
as  Matthias  for  the  same  reason.  In  melodrama  all  his  eccentricities  of 
movement,  voice,  and  gesture  are  an  attraction  ;  mannerisms,  so  long  as 
they  are  strange,  helping  to  individualize  a  character  that  is  unnatural  in 
conception.  .  .  .  But  this  sorry  Macbeth  is  a  grotesque  coward  who  rushes 
about  his  house  quaking,  his  wife  after  him  as  if  to  deprive  him  of  his  latch- 
key. This  is  a  Macbeth  that  could  not  have  terrified  his  grandmother. 
Miss  Terry's  Lady  Macbeth  is  equally  im-Shakespearean,  though  for  quite 
different  reasons. 

All  that  need  be  said  of  this  sound  and  fury  is  that  it  is  of  a 
sort  of  "  nothing  "  one  might  expect  from  one  who  believes,  on  his 
own  showing,  that  Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  were  one 
and  the  same  person.    And  so  we  leave  him. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Irving  that  his  season  had 
been  in  every  way  satisfactory ;  and  that  Macbeth  is  to  be  re- 
sumed after  the  representation  of  The  Dead  Heart.  This 
announcement  had  been  anticipated ;  because  it  is  obvious  that 
not  one  or  two  visits  to  such  a  play  as  Macbeth  suffice  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  all  that  the  chief  players  are  capable  of  putting 
into  it,  or  even  the  most  attentive  listeners  are  equal  to  carrying 
away  ;  but  that  many  visits  are  needed  to  give  a  complete  grasp 
of  what  cannot  be  called  otherwise  than  a  unique  work  of 
formative  art. 


ME.  ROUSSOFF'S  VIEWS  IN  CAIRO. 

ALTHOUGH  the  destructions  and  "  restorations  "  of  the  last 
few  years  have  transformed  some  of  the  most  charming 
scenes  in  the  City  of  Victory,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  is 
picturesque,  especially  to  the  eye  of  an  unaccustomed  visitor.  If 
you  have  been  much  in  the  East  without  having  visited  Cairo,  it 
comes  upon  you  as  a  surprise.  After  a  time,  no  doubt,  you 
get  used  to  the  brilliant  light,  the  dark  shade,  the  gorgeous 
colours,  the  architectural  beauty  and  the  half  ruinous,  wholly 
picturesque,  aspect  of  many  of  the  older  streets.  True,  after  your 
first  impressions  are  over,  you  may  have  time  to  think  of  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  some  of  these  nooks  and  corners,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  pungency  of  some  of  the  odours  you  encounter.  But  Cairo 
remains  the  most  beautiful  of  Oriental  cities,  and  the  one  city 
in  Egypt  which  contains  buildings  of  first-rate  importance. 
.Mr.  koussoff",  in  the  twenty  water-colour  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  has  evidently  endeavoured, 
and  in  some  cases  very  successfully,  to  grasp  the  essential 
features  of  the  place,  especially  those  which  appeal  most  im- 
pressively to  the  artistic  faculty.  Some  of  the  drawings  are 
very  higlily  finished,  others  are  slighter.  No.  1 8  and  No.  19  are 
evidently  careful  studies  for  No.  14,  which  unites  the  best 
qualities  of  both.  They  all  three  represent,  what  is  often  seen 
in  the  native  quarters  of  Cairo,  a  street  decorated — or  at  least 
hung— with  gaudy  flags  in  celebration  of  a  wedding  or  some 
such  family  festivity.  No.  12  is  a  careful  study  of  a  narrow  lane 
of  old  houses  with  the  carved  wooden  lattices  now  so  rapidly 
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disappearing  in  favour  of  Venetian  blinds.  The  figures  in  this 
and  in  No.  3  are  particularly  good.  The  last  apparently  re- 
presents the  entrance  to  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Agha ;  but 
the  names  in  the  brief  Catalogue  are  misleading  and  useless. 
No.  9  appears  to  represent  a  corner  in  the  beautiful  but 
ruinous  "  House  of  the  Mufti,"  so  well  known  and  dear  to 
artists.  The  figures — a  woman  arranging  bunched  of  roses, 
and  a  little  child — are  particularly  pleasing ;  but  Mr.  Roussoff 
complains,  in  a  prefatory  note,  of  the  great  difficulty  he  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  native  models.  No.  5  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  famous  Darb  al  Vizier,  and  No.  7  shows  the  street  by 
the  Tunis  Bazaar,  already  well  known  by  Lewis's  numerous 
sketches.  No.  20  is  entitled  "  The  Hour  of  Prayer,"  and 
shows  the  interior  of  a  mosque,  with  a  man  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer ;  but  surely  his  prayer-carpet  is  not  in  the  right  place. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  sketches  is  a  noontide  view 
looking  across  the  old  burial-ground  south  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids.  Mr.  Roussoff  has  very  well  caught 
in  this  drawing  a  look  which  must  be  very  familiar  to  all  Egyptian 
travellers — the  obliteration  of  colour  by  the  strength  of  the  mid- 
day light.  It  is  a  peculiar  effect,  never,  of  course,  seen  here,  and 
Mr.  Eoussoff'  has  not  failed  to  grasp  it.  This  view  exemplifies 
one  of  his  complaints  in  the  prefatory  note  already  mentioned. 
"  The  dust,"  he  says,  "  is  a  plague,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
seldom  met  with  in  Europe ;  not  only  does  it  blind  one  and  de- 
stroy the  purity  of  one's  palette,  but  it  often  ruins  a  drawing." 
His  other  enemy  was  the  wind,  which  in  Northern  Egypt  is  often 
very  high  in  winter.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  Mr.  Roussoff  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  caught  the 
colour  and  tone  of  the  older  quarters  of  Cairo. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

r  1 1  HE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial 
-L  year  are  satisfactory.  They  show  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  of  a  little  over  86,000/.  This 
is  not  a  very  large  increase,  it  may  be  thought ;  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  for 
the  whole  year  a  falling  off'  of  over  2y  millions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  increase  at  all,  however  slight,  in  the  first  three  months 
is  an  extremely  favourable  circumstance.  It  proves  that,  as  we 
observed  at  the  time,  the  Estimates  were  exceedingly  cautious, 
and  they  give  ground  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  year  will 
be  far  better  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ventured  to 
anticipate.  Of  course  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  forecast  the  results  of 
the  year,  for  much  may  happen  between  now  and  the  end  of 
March  to  disappoint  the  best-laid  calculations.  But,  assuming 
that  there  is  no  outbreak  of  war  and  no  financial  disaster,  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  that  future  quarters  will  not 
be  less  satisfactory  than  that  just  ended.  And  if  we  turn  now 
to  the  separate  items  of  receipt,  our  hopes  will  certainly  not  be 
lessened.  Taking  first  the  more  unfavourable  items,  we  find  a 
,  decrease  of  not  less  than  320,000;.  in  Property  and  Income-tax. 
This  is  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  falling  off  anticipated  in 
the  Budget  for  the  whole  year ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Income-tax  collected  in  the  first  quarter  largely  consists 
of  arrears  standing  over  from  the  preceding  year.  Now  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year  the  arrears  were  collected  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound,  whereas  now  the  arrears  have  been  collected 
at  the  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound.  A  diminution  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  accounts,  then,  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  falling  off'. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  arrears  standing  over  from  the  past 
year  were  smaller  than  usual,  since  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  were  surprisingly  good  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  next  largest  falling  off"  is  in  Customs,  in 
which  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  94,000/.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  that,  in  his  Budget  speech,  Mr.  Goschen 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  falling  off  that  has  con- 
tinued for  several  years  in  the  yield  of  the  indirect  taxes.  The 
greatest  decrease,  no  doubt,  has  been  in  spirituous  liquors.  But 
Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  that  in  the  non-intoxicating  articles  also 
there  has  been  a  falling  off.  The  yield  from  coffee  does  not  grow, 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  duties  is  also  dis- 
appointing. In  the  latter  two  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  dis- 
appointment is  not  due  to  lesser  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  but  rather  to  the  use  of  stronger  kinds  of  tea  and 
tobacco  ;  so  that  a  smaller  quantity  now  goes  as  far  as  a  con- 
siderably larger  quantity  formerly.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
then,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  customable  articles  is 
still  going  on  ;  but,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  immediately, 
there  are  reasons  to  make  us  hesitate  from  coming  too  absolutely 
to  this  conclusion.  In  short,  there  are  reasons  to  suggest  that 
the  present  decline  in  the  Customs  revenue  is  due  to  accidental 
and  temporary  causes. 

Although  the  readjustment  of  the  Beer-tax  was  estimated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  an  increased  revenue  of 
300,000/.  for  the  year,  still  he  looked  forward  to  a  tailing  off  in 
the  total  Excise  revenue  of  very  nearly  i\  millions  for  the  whole 
twelve  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  yielded  for 
the  quarter  just  ended  15,000/.  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  pessimist  anticipation  has  been  happily  falsified,  and 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  place  of  the  very  large  decrease  to 
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which  he  looked  forward.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  increase 
in  the  Beer-tax  can  have  proved  so  much  more  productive  than 
he  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  more  likely  explanation  is  that 
the  falling  oft'  in  the  yield  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  Mr. 
Goschen  expected  to  continue  has  been  checked  by  the  aug- 
mented spending  power  of  the  working  classes  due  to  the  more 
ample  employment  and  higher  wages  now  prevailing.  If  this  be 
so,  then  it  woidd  seem  to  follow,  as  we  observed  above,  that  the 
decline  in  the  Customs  revenue  during  the  past  three  months  is 
due  to  some  purely  accidental  and  temporary  causes,  and  that, 
consequently,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  re- 
covery and  not  a  continued  falling  oft'.  Again,  while  Mr.  Goschen 
expected  to  get  from  the  new  Estate  Duty  of  1  per  cent,  upon 
estates  of  10,000/.  and  upwards  about  800,000/.  per  annum,  he 
yet  estimated  an  increase  in  stamps  of  no  more  than  310,000/. 
In  other  words,  he  thought  that  the  old  stamps  duties  had  been 
accidentally  swelled  last  year,  and  that  in  them  there  would  be 
a  falling  oft'  of  nearly  half  a  million.  But  so  far  there  is  an 
increase  in  stamps  of  200,000/.  This  is  just  a  quarter  of  what 
Mr.  Goschen  expected  to  get  from  the  new  Estate  Duty.  And 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  probable  that  the  old  duties  have  not 
been  less  productive  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  less  active  since  Easter  than  it  had  been  for  months  pre- 
viously, but  still  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  business  going  on, 
the  registration  of  new  Companies  has  been  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
the  improvement  in  trade  is  marked  and  general.  There  seem, 
therefore,  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  old  duties  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  productive  as  they  were  twelve 
months  ago,  and  that  the  new  duty  has  yielded  nearly  as  much 
as  was  expected.  The  Land-tax  shows  an  increase  of  1 5,000/.,  interest 
on  purchase  money  of  Suez  Canal  shares  over  1 3,000/., and  the  mis- 
cellaneous revenue  nearly  162,000/.  These  three  items,  however, 
afford  no  indication  as  to  the  future,  and  of  course  tell  us  nothing  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  find  an  increase  of  as  much  as  60,000/.  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  45,000/.  in  the  Telegraph  Service— making  105,000/.  in  the 
two.  The  increase  in  the  Post  Office  is  slightly  under  a  quarter 
of  the  estimated  increase  for  the  whole  year ;  and  that  in  the 
Telegraph  Service  is  slightly  over.  Taking  the  two  together,  the 
increase  estimated  for  the  year  in  the  Budget  was  400,000/.,  and  the 
actual  increase  for  the  quarter  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  105,000/. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  purchase  of  the  submarine  cables 
by  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  would 
probably  add  something  to  the  telegraphic  receipts  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country.  But 
still  the  handsome  augmentation  that  has  taken  place  is  further 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  people 
at  present. 

We  are  not  warranted  in  inferring  as  to  the  future  from  the 
results  of  a  single  three  months.  But  we  may  venture  to  say,  all 
the  same,  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  seem  to  justify  us  in 
expecting  that  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  at  least  as 
satisfactory  as  the  first  quarter.  The  Budget  Estimates  were 
framed  so  cautiously  that,  unless  some  disaster  happened,  it 
was  almost  certain  that  they  must  be  exceeded.  For  fully 
three  years  now  trade  has  been  improving,  and  it  is  better 
at  present  than  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  past.  There- 
fore, the  average  profits  on  which  Income-tax  is  assessed  must 
be  higher  this  year  than  they  were  last  year.  If  so,  the 
Income-tax  receipts  proper  of  the  year  will  be  larger.  In 
other  words,  future  quarters  will  show  increases  over  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  last  year.  Further,  as  trade  is  good,  specula- 
tion likely  to  be  active,  and  the  number  of  new  loans  and  Com- 
panies brought  out  considerable,  stamps  will  tend  to  be  more 
productive.  Lastly,  wages  have  been  rising  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  they  are  still  going  up.  The  working  classes  being  well  em- 
ployed and  at  higher  wages,  though  happily  they  do  not  drink  as 
much  now  as  they  did  formerly,  will  yet  consume  more  custom- 
able and  excisable  articles.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  peace  is 
preserved,  and  that  no  accident  causes  a  serious  check  to  trade, 
we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  anticipating  favourable  results  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  so,  Mr.  Goschen  will  again  have 
a  large  surplus  to  dispose  of,  which  will  permit  him  either 
to  remit  a  tax,  or  while  remitting  taxation  to  continue  those 
fiscal  alterations  which  he  has  been  introducing  in  his  past 
Budgets.  For  the  past  two  years  his  surpluses  averaged  2A  mil- 
lions. And  as  about  5  millions  per  annum  is  provided  for  re- 
demption of  debt  out  of  taxation,  the  total  Sinking  Fund  pur- 
chases for  the  two  years  amounted  to  about  15  millions,  or  at  the 
rate  of  7^  millions  a  year.  Whether  the  surplus  of  the  current 
year  will  be  as  large  it  would  be  rash  as  yet  to  predict.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  handsome 
surplus,  and  that  consequently  the  redemption  of  debl  this  year 
will  again  be  very  considerable.  In  the  meantime,  since  we  have 
touched  upon  the  question  of  redemption,  we  may  add  that  since 
the  1st  of  April  the  redemption  of  funded  debt  has  somewhat 
exceeded  6  millions.  But  against  this  sum  6  millions  in  Trea- 
sury bills  and  Exchequer  bonds  have  been  created.  The  redemp- 
tion, therefore,  is  on  account  of  the  conversion  :  and  it  shows 
that  holders  of  Consols  who  refused  to  convert  last  year  have 
not  offered  for  conversion  more  than  was  tendered  on  the  14th  of 
May.   
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RECENT  CONCERTS. 

IT  is  but  a  few  weeks  siuce  the  Philharmonic  Society  produced 
a  new  Symphony  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  a  work  modestly 
described  by  its  composer  as  "  a  little  one,"  but  which  never- 
theless achieved  a  remarkable  success,  and  now  we  have  again  to 
record  the  production  of  a  similar  work  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
composer.  Dr.  Parry's  Third  Symphony,  which  was  produced 
last  montb,  was  written  some  time  a<jo ;  his  "  No.  4,"  which  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Richter  Concert  last  Monday, 
is  one  of  his  most  recent  compositions.  The  work  was  com- 
missioned by  Herr  Richter  after  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  last 
year,  but,  though  it  was  not  actually  written  until  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  every  bar  of  it  shows  that  the  influences  which 
produced  Judith  were  still  strong  upon  the  composer  when  he 
conceived  the  Symphony.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  the 
same  healthy  vigour  and  freshness  of  spirit  which  were  so  notice- 
able a  feature  in  the  Oratorio,  and  there  is  also- — particularly  in 
the  delightful  third  movement,  an  Allegretto  scherzoso — the 
same  happy  reproduction  of  the  old-world  forms  and  graceful 
dance-rhythms  of  another  age,  just  as  in  the  great  tenor  air  in 
Judith  the  composer  showed  that  the  set  aria  form,  as  used  by 
Scarlatti  and  Handel,  was  still  capable  of  producing  its  old  effect. 
The  Symphony  consists  of  the  usual  four  movements ;  the  first 
and  last  are  both  styled  Allegro  energico ;  the  second  consists 
of  a  short  Intermezzo,  leading  to  an  expressive  and  stately 
Lento  espressivo,  and  the  third  is  an  Allegretto  scherzoso,  which, 
though  not  so  called,  practically  is  a  Scherzo  and  Trio.  The  work 
is  planned  and  executed  on  broader  lines  than  its  predecessor, 
and  is,  therefore,  hardly  likely  to  be  so  generally  popular,  but  it 
is  one  which  will  always  be  heard  by  musicians  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  owing  to  its  happy  combination  of  scholarship  and 
melody.  It  was  received  with  every  symptom  of  approval  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  which  called  the  composer  on  the  platform 
after  the  third  movement  and  twice  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
Besides  Dr.  Parry's  Symphony,  the  programme  of  Monday's 
concert  contained  another  novelty  in  the  shape  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  recently  discovered  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  by  Beethoven.  This  work  was  found  at  Prague,  and 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Guido  Adler,  which  appeared  in  the  Vierteljahrschrift  fur 
Mimkm.<i>enschaft,  in  which  the  learned  author  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Allegro  was  a  genuine,  but  early,  work  of 
Beethoven,  written  (probably  between  the  years  1788  and  1793) 
when  he  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Mozart.  As  to  the 
latter  there  can  be  no  doubt;  it  is  apparent  not  only  in  the 
thematic  material,  but  also  in  the  whole  treatment  and  style, 
both  of  the  orchestration  and  the  part  for  the  solo  instrument. 
The  work  may  be  by  Beethoven,  but  it  is  of  no  more  value  as 
music  than  if  it  were  by  Neefe  or  some  other  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  youth,  and  it  was  certainly  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  producing  in  London,  except  as  a  curiosity.  The  solo  part  was 
played  correctly  but  coldly  by  Mme.  Stepanoff,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  judge  of  her  capabilities  after  only  hearing  her  in  so  weak  a 
composition.  Fortunately  for  lovers  of  Beethoven,  the  same  concert 
included  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  enjoyable  works,  the  Eighth 
Symphony,  which  it  is  all  the  more  pleasant  to  hear  owing  to  its 
being  less  often  performed  than  it  deserves.  The  remaining 
number  of  the  programme  was  the  closing  scene  from  Wagner's 
Gotterdammerung,  in  which  the  part  of  Brunhilde  was  taken  by 
Friiulein  Fillunger.  Of  this  performance  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  pleasure.  The  orchestra  was  overpoweringly  loud  and 
coarse,  and  the  vocalist — who  did  not  seem  at  all  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  part — was  overpowered  by  the  accompani- 
ments and  deficient  in  the  fire  which  characterized  her  singing  of 
the  last  scene  from  Die  Walkure  at  a  previous  concert  this 
season.  Herr  Richter  knows  better  than  any  one  how  "Wagner's 
music  should  be  performed,  and  he  cannot  have  been  blind  to  the 
defects  of  this  performance.  If  the  general  public  is  so  un- 
critical that  it  applauds  good  and  bad  alike,  some  consideration 
for  the  few  who  are  the  steadiest  supporters  of  these  concerts 
should  prevent  such  rough-and-ready  performances  from  taking 
place. 

The  minor  concerts  of  the  past  ten  days  have  been  as  numerous 
as  ever,  but  even  more  than  usually  miscellaneous  in  character. 
On  the  evening  of  the  26th  a  concert  was  given  at  Prince's  Hall 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  announced  "  to  be  devoted  to  the 
spreading  of  Theosophical  Literature."  The  performances  were 
eminently  cosmopolitan,  possibly  in  order  that  the  different  coun- 
tries from  which  the  performers  came  might  claim  a  share  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  Theosophy  and  the  spread  of  its  literature. 
The  most  novel  features  in  the  entertainment  were  the  whistling 
of  Colonels  Cleather  and  Stuart  and  the  Indian  songs  contributed 
by  a  Mr.  Hanerjea,  one  of  which  rejoiced  in  the  pleasing  title  of 
"Juboco,  Juboti,  Jago."  Probably  there  was  much  esoteric 
meaning  in  the  performances,  and  they  should  have  been  judged 
from  a  Theosophical  point  of  view ;  from  any  other  they  were  by 
no  means  remarkable. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Herr  Max  Heinrich  gave  the  first  of 
two  morning  concerts  at  Prince's  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Lena 
Little  and  Herren  Schtinberger  and  Hess.  The  latter  gave  an 
extremely  good  performance  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata,  and 
Miss  Little  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Grieg,  and  Bizet,  besides 
taking  part  with  Herr  Heinrich  in  the  two  charming  duets  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Thomas,  which  were  introduced  by  the  same  singers  in  the 
spring.    The  concert-giver  sang  four  songs  by  Hugo  Briickler, 


a  young  Dresden  composer  of  extraordinary  promise,  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six  some  years  ago.  The  songs  selected 
by  Herr  Heinrich  last  Saturday  are  from  the  composer's 
"  Op.  2,"  a  set  of  the  "  Lieder  des  jungen  Werner,"  from  Scheflel's 
popular  Tro)»peter  von  SiikJdngen.  They  are  characterized  by 
wonderful  vigour  and  much  originality,  and  are  admirably  suited 
to  Herr  Ileinrich's  declamatory  style.  On  the  same  afternoon  as 
Herr  Ileinrich's  Recital,  that  excellent  artist,  Mile.  Gabrielle 
Vaillant,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Adela  Vernon,  gave  a  matinee 
musicale  at  Portman  Rooms.  Mile.  Vaillant  played  Leclair's 
Sonata,  "  Le  Tombeau,"  and  a  Minuet  and  Reel  by  Gade,  besides 
leading  Beethoven's  String  Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  6.  Miss 
Vernon  sang  a  graceful  song,  "  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me 
dire,"  by  Mr.  H.  Festing  Jones,  and  (in  response  to  an  encore) 
another  by  the  same  composer.  The  rest  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  songs  and  concerted  pieces  in  which  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bernard  Lane,  and  Herr  Ragnar  Grevillius  took 
part.  The  latter  gentleman  is  a  newcomer  from  Sweden,  pos- 
sessing a  fine  baritone  voice.  He  sang  the  scena  from  Tann- 
hauser,  "  O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern,"  and  songs  by  Nessler 
and  Schumann,  with  some  dramatic  vigour.  On  Monday  after- 
noon Mons.  Tivadar  Nachez  and  Herr  Arthur  Friedheim,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  announced  as  "  the  celebrated  Russian 
Pianist,"  gave  a  Violin  and  Pianoforte  Recital  at  Prince's  Hall. 
Both  artists  took  part  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  but  the  perform- 
ance was  unsatisfactory.  M.  Nachez,  good  as  he  is  in  certain 
styles,  is  not  at,  home  in  classical  music  which  demands  great 
interpretative  power,  and  Herr  Friedheim  is  equally  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  Beethoven.  The  pianist's  principal  solo  was  Liszt's 
hideous  Sonata  in  B  minor.  To  play  such  a  work  by  heart  is 
alone  a  tour  deforce,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  rendered  still 
harder  to  perform,  owing  to  the  noise  made  by  a  piano-organ  in 
the  adjacent  street.  But  Herr  Friedheim  stuck  to  his  work 
manfully,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  and  welcome  conclusion. 
He  is  evidently  an  able  and  brilliant  player ;  but  a  tendency  to 
indulge  in  mere  noise  should  be  restrained,  as  it  is  a  great  blot 
upon  what  would  otherwise  be  more  than  ordinarily  good  perform- 
ances. Friiulein  Ilermine  Spies  gave  a  second  Vocal  Recital  to 
an  enthusiastic,  if  not  very  large,  audience  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Pier  selection  of  songs  was  more  than  usually 
interesting,  as  it  comprised  two  by  Schubert  ("  Wer  sich  der 
Einsamkeit  "  and  "  Der  Einsame  ")  which  are  among  the  neglected 
treasures  of  the  prolific  composer,  a  long  selection  from  Schumann's 
Dichterliebe,  a  pretty  Serenade  by  Max  Bruch,  three  of  Brahms's 
best  songs,  Franz's  "  Voglein,  wohin  so  sclmell,"  and  Massenet's 
"  Ouvre  tes  yeux."  Pianoforte  solos  were  also  contributed  by 
Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann,  who  introduced  a  graceful  Mazurka  of 
her  own  composition,  besides  playing  a  pianoforte  arrangement 
of  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor  for  Organ,  an  Allegro 
by  Scarlatti,  and  Liszt's  Transcription  of  one  of  Paganini's 
Caprices.  The  accompaniments  were  played  in  a  somewhat 
unsympathetic  manner  by  Herr  Frantzen.  Friiulein  Spies 
was  most  successful  in  the  Schumann  selection  and  in  the 
songs  by  Brahms ;  but  her  singing  of  Massenet's  song  showed 
that,  in  a  different  school,  her  intelligence  is  so  great  that  she 
can  achieve  success.  Miss  von  Brunn,  a  Russian  soprano, 
gave  a  concert  at  Messrs.  Collard's  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
assisted  by  Miss  Curran,  Miss  Dora  Bright,  Herr  Oscar  Niemann, 
and  Herr  H.  Wessely.  Miss  von  Brunn  has  a  bright  and  plea- 
sant voice,  and  has  evidently  been  excellently  taught.  Her  sing- 
ing of  songs  by  Meyer-Helmund,  Hildach,  and  Ilenschel  had 
considerable  charm,  and  her  delivery  of  an  air  from  Handel's  Rode- 
linda  was  also  good,  though  Brahms's  "  Meine  Liebe  ist  griin" 
demands  more  dramatic  power  than  she  is  possessed  of.  Miss 
Dora  Bright  gave  a  vigorous  performance  of  Liszt's  Second 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  but  she  is  apt  to  forget  that  noise  and 
tone  are  not  synonymous.  The  rest  of  the  concert  does  not  call 
for  remark.  On  the  same  afternoon  another  new  pianist  gave  a 
recital  at  Steinway  Hall.  Herr  Johannes  Schubert — who  comes 
from  Dresden — played  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  57  ;  two  composi- 
tions of  his  own ;  St.  Saens's  Transcription  of  the  Ballet  Music 
from  Alceste ;  a  Prelude,  Study,  Nocturne,  and  Ballade  by 
Chopin  ;  and  Schumann's  "  Carnaval."  Herr  Schubert  is  a  con- 
scientious and  correct  performer,  but  his  style  is  painfully  hard 
and  unsympathetic.  Of  his  two  compositions,  the  first,  a  Set  of 
Variations  on  an  original  Theme,  is  well  written  and  scholarly, 
but  the  second,  a  Romanze,  shows  the  influence  of  Schumann  to 
a  marked  degree. 


THE  ART  OF  RECITATION. 

MR.  CLIFFORD  HARRISON'S  first  article  in  the  current 
number  of  Murray's  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  "  Recita- 
tion as  an  Art,"  contains  much  that  is  excellent  and,  moreover, 
thoroughly  practical.  Hitherto  this  important  branch  of  histrionic 
art  has  been  unhappily  confounded  with  that  of  acting,  from  which 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as, Mr.  Harrison  very  properly  asserts,  con- 
sidered "quite  distinct."  "Any  art  that  claims  the  dignity  to  be 
so  called,"  he  aptly  says,  "  must  be  able  to  show  that  it  has  a 
separate  existence,  an  entity  apart  from  the  parent  art.  It  must 
not  be  an  appendage."  This  is  so  true  of  recitation  that  the 
remark  deserves  to  attract  and  rivet  the  attention  of  those  who 
propose  to  study  it  either  as  a  profession  or  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment, for  the  mistake  of  confounding  it  with  acting  is  pos- 
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sibly  the  principal  reason  why  we  have  so  few  really  good 
"readers"  or  reciters.  The  "reader,"  as  he  used  to  he  called, 
has  a  good  deal  more  to  contend  against  than  the  actor.  He 
is  crippled  from  the  start  by  his  costume,  his  absence  of 
"make-up,"  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that  his  gestures,  even 
when  rendering  the  most  dramatic  speeches,  must  be  more  or  less 
conventional.  He  may  be  as  dramatic,  vocally,  as  he*  pleases,  but 
he  must  never  be  theatrical  either  in  action  or  facial  expres- 
sion. To  acquire  the  power  of  interesting  an  audience  with- 
out the  aids  of  costume  or  gesture  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  imaginable,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
"  readers  "  and  "  reciters  "  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
either  monotonous  or  ridiculous.  Confounding  the  art  of  recita- 
tion with  that  of  acting,  they  make  no  particular  study  of  it 
as  an  individual  art,  hence  their  frequent  failures  to  produce 
the  effect  they  wish.  Mr.  Harrison  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
advises  reciters  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  but  there  is  really 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  stand  still  for  any  length  of  time  on  a 
platform  whilst  reciting  possibly  something  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  subject,  almost  compels  one  to  move  about  and 
gesticulate. 

As  a  people  the  English  are  not  devoid  of  dramatic  talent, 
but  are  so  essentially  self-conscious  that  when  they  attempt  to 
give  expression  to  their  emotions  they  usually  allow  them- 
selves either  to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings  to  the  verge 
of  exaggeration  and  hence  expose  themselves  to  the  easily- 
provoked  sarcasm  and  laughter  of  their  fellows,  or  else  fall 
into  the  opposite  extreme  and  their  recitation  "  comes  tardy 
off."  As  a  rule  we  are  athletically  graceful,  the  result  doubt- 
less of  phj'sical  training,  but  this  is  a  grace  best  seen  in  the 
field  or  on  the  river  ;  and  in  the  drawing-room  the  average 
English  man  or  woman,  when  compared  with  people  of  the 
Latin  races,  is  awkward  and  repressed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  there  is  possibly  no  other  nation  which  possesses  so 
many  folks  eager  to  do  something  to  amuse  others,  and  the 
amateur  "  reciter  "  has  of  late  become  one  of  our  greatest  social 
evils.  Those  rather  dreary  functions  "  At  Homes "  are  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  this  species  of  prig,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  hearing  the  fearful  announcement  made  by 
the  hostess  that  "  Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-so  will  now  be  so  kind  as 
to  recite  for  us,"  and  the  popular  reciter,  as  Mr.  Harrison  pithily 
observes,  gleefully  steps  forward  to  "  go  mad  in  a  corner  and 
give  a  death  scene  in  an  easy  chair  in  a  way  that  adds  a  new 
terror  to  society  and  a  new  danger  to  domestic  furniture."  To 
these  amateurs  we  earnestly  recommend  a  serious  and  attentive 
perusal  of  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison's  article. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  points  in  it  with  which  we  do  not 
quite  agree.  The  earlier  pages  are  devoted  to  a  rather  poetical 
account  of  the  value  of  rhythm,  which  contains,  indeed,  much 
that  is  excellent ;  but  we  cannot  fully  endorse  the  assertion  that 
elocution  in  England  "  floats  about  somewhat  homelessly  on  the 
outskirts  of  education."  It  is  quite  true  that  in  our  schools  and 
universities  this  most  important  item  of  education  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary people  is  much  more  neglected  than  it  is  in  America  for 
instance,  where  what  our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  pleased  to 
call  "  oratory "  is  studied  with  much  assiduity  and  with  the 
satisfactory  result  that  at  the  Washington  Capitol  you  will  fre- 
quently hear  speeches  by  "  distinguished  statesmen  and  senators  " 
which  are  not  only  models  of  eloquence,  but  whicli  are  delivered 
with  an  evident  knowledge  of  elocution  and  a  grace  of  diction, 
wholly  unknown,  unfortunately,  at  Westminster.  But  we  possess 
many  admirable  works  on  elocution  which  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered authoritative,  although  written  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present,  when 
public  readings  were  exceedingly  popular  in  a  country  in  whicli 
people  were  still  so  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  stage.  The 
erudite  works  of  John  Thelwall  might  be  reprinted  with  advan- 
tage, notably  some  of  his  published  letters,  which  are  full  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  hints  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
voice.  In  1810  Richard  Hoe  published  a  work  on  The  Elements 
of  English  Metre,  which  every  elocutionist  ought  to  read  ;  and 
then  we  have  that  capital  book  by  B.  II.  Smart — the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1828 — the  Theory  of  Elocution,  which  should 
be  the  vade  mecum  of  every  actor  and  reciter.  Notwithstanding 
its  rather  obsolete  form  of  expression  and  quaint  affectation,  it  is 
an  almost  infallible  guide,  based  on  the  Italian  and  French  schools, 
with  much  original  matter  thrown  in  by  the  author,  who  had 
evidently  studied  his  subject  profoundly. 

The  reciter,  like  the  actor,  and  even  more  so,  has  to  learn  how  to 
manage  his  voice,  how  to  render  it  mellow  and  powerful,  how  to 
modulate  it,  and,  above  all,  how  and  when  to  take  breath  without 
interrupting  a  sentence.  In  point  of  fact,  he  ought  to  know 
something  of  singing  according  to  the  old  Italian  method.  Then 
he  should,  as  Mr.  Smart  observes,  "  know  how  to  pronounce 
faultlessly,  but  without  pedantry,  our  language,  and  show  in  his 
reading,  above  all  of  Shakspeare  and  our  classics,  a  scholarly  and 
sincere  understanding  of  the  true  significance  of  the  authors." 

With  regard  to  gesture,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  the  less 
the  reciter  or  reader  moves  about  the  better ;  but,  although  lie  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  how  he  once  heard  M.  Delaunay  recite  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  how  that  eminent  actor  gradually  moved  in 
the  excitement  of  his  story  halfway  across  (he  room,  we  cannot 
forbear  observing  that,  contrary  to  received  opinion  in  this 
country,  exaggeration  of  gesture  and  movement  is  much  more 
frequent  with  us  than  with  either  French  or  Italian  actors  and 
reciters.    Being,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  essentially  self-con- 


scious, the  great  art  of  "  repose,"  so  perfectly  understood  and 
taught  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  is  very  little  practised  even  by  our 
best  actors.  Gustavo  Modena,  probably  the  most  perfect  tragic 
actor  Italy  has  produced,  and  certainly  one  cf  the  greatest  of 
reciters,  usually  read  or  recited,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
scarcely,  if  ever,  even  raised  his  hand  or  arm.  Everything  was 
done  by  the  voice,  and  by  the  earnest  and  convincing  expression 
of  the  face  and  eyes.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  wonderful 
than  Modena's  reading  of  certain  scenes  from  Alfieri's  Said.  Every 
part  was  individualised,  and  although  the  famous  curse  upon  the 
recalcitrant  priests  was  pronounced  with  entrancing  power,  Signor 
Modena  never  lifted  his  hands  from  the  elbows  of  his  chair,  but 
merely  slightly  rose  and  leaned  forward,  whilst  his  thundering 
voice  seemed  to  peal  through  the  theatre  with  an  earnest  power 
so  appalling  that  its  effect  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  him,  nor  can  the  final  terrific  but  suppressed  "  A  morte, 
assai  lenta,"  with  which  the  vindictive  old  King  orders  the  in- 
subordinate priests  to  be  put  to  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  Mme. 
Ristori,  too,  is  very  economical  of  gesture  when  reading,  not 
acting ;  and  some  years  ago,  when  she  read  the  fine  passages  in 
the  Inferno  which  describe  the  unhappy  loves  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  although  the  impression  she  produced  was  extra- 
ordinary, only  once  did  she  lilt  her  hand,  at  the  words 

Qual  corpo  morto  in  terra  caddi, 

in  which  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  effect  of  the  pathetic  story 
was  such  upon  him  that  he  fell  exhausted  by  it,  like  a  dead  body. 
We  might,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  proper 
selection  of  subjects  for  recitation,  but  possibly  Mr.  Harrison 
will  deal  with  this  important  matter  in  his  next  paper.  At 
any  rate,  we  hope  he  will  do  so,  and  that  he  will,  moreover, 
also  say  something  concerning  the  length  of  the  pieces  "  reciters" 
should  choose  for  the  exhibition  of  their  talents.  People  seem  to 
have  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  value  of  time  in  recitation,  or  to 
understand  that  what  seems  to  them  when  reading  it  over  to 
themselves  to  be  quite  a  short  piece,  when  read  to  a  general 
audience  is  apt  to  prove  a  perfect  nuisance,  on  account  of  its 
apparently  inordinate  length. 


THE  SECRETAN  SALE. 

IT  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  art-sale  of  our  time  has  approached 
in  interest  the  dispersion  of  the  SeerStan  pictures  which  took 
place  in  Paris  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  collection  had  been  formed  were  the  reverse  of 
romantic.  M.  Secre"tan  rose  on  the  wave  of  the  success  of  the 
Copper  Syndicate,  and,  when  that  wave  collapsed,  he  fell  with  it. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  brief  period  of  his  prosperity,  and  taking 
advantage  of  excellent  professional  advice,  he  bought  rapidly  and 
boldly.  His  taste  lay  in  certain  restricted  channels ;  he  had  a 
special  passion  for  the  great  Romanticist  painters  of  the  last 
generation,  and  for  Meissonier.  He  liked  Dutch  masters,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  masterpieces  from  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague.  With  these  exceptions  his  pictures  were  few  and  of 
no  special  interest;  but  his  Millets  and  his  Meissoniers,  his 
Rousseaus  and  his  Troyons,  were  worth  a  king's  ransom.  As 
these  are  now  at  the  height  of  fashion  in  France  and  America,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  connoisseurs  would  contemplate  the  dis- 
persion of  so  many  admirable  examples  of  the  school  with  emo- 
tion. But  nothing  had  prepared  us  for  the  passionate  zeal  of  the 
collectors,  nor  for  the  almost  delirious  excitement  which  attended 
this  unique  and  extraordinary  sale. 

From  the  telegrams  in  the  English  papers  it  is  not  to  be 
gathered  that  the  lots  were  not  sold  on  the  first  day  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stood  in  the  Catalogue.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fashionable  crowd  which  collected  in  the  handsome  galleries 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld  were  not  immediately  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  superb  Bonington,  "  La  Plage,"  which  heads 
the  list.  There  was  even  a  little  disappointment  at  first  at  the 
moderate  prices  fetched  by  some  drawings  of  Delacroix,  of  Eugene 
Lami,  and  of  Meissonier.  But  the  moral  temperature  soon  rose ; 
and  when  a  highly-finished  sepia  study  by  the  last-named  master, 
"Les  Joueurs  d'6checs,"  fetched  nearly  1,000/.,  Tout  Paris  felt 
that  it  was  not  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Millet's  pastels, 
"Paysan  faisant  boire  deux  Vaches"  and  "La  Bergere,"  each 
passed  the  price  of  1,000/.,  and  the  preliminary  canter  of  the  sale 
closed  by  the  amazing  figure  of  28,500  francs  being  given  for  a 
water-colour  drawing  by  Decamps,  "  Jesus  parmi  les  Docteui  s." 
whicli  had  been  valued  at  half  that  sum.  The  fine  madness 
which  rightly  should  affect  a  bidder's  brain  was  now  evidently 
at  work ;  and,  after  the  sale  of  some  Fromentins  and  a  Ge'ricault, 
the  numbers  were  taken  in  the  order  of  t  he  Catalogue. 

M.  Secretan  possessed  four  exquisite  examples  of  Corot.  Of 
these  the  "  Biblis,"  representing  the  body  of  the  nymph  lying  in 
shadow  at  the  head  of  a  luminous  woodland  glade,  has  the  special 
interest  of  being  Corot's  last  finished  picture.  It  fetched  84,000 
francs  ;  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  and  much  larger,  "  Le  Matin,"  a 
maiden  intercepting  three  flushed  amorini  as  they  glide  up  the 
air  of  a  woodland  path  at  daybreak,  sold  for  56.000.  These 
prices  are  high,  perhaps ;  they  are  certainly  not  excessive.  But 
Decamps  and  Delacroix  reached  figures  which  no  one  had  for  a 
moment  anticipated.  The  "  Frondeurs "  of  the  former,  a  slim 
young  negro  slinging  a  stone  at  an  o\\  1.  went  up  to  92,000  francs  ; 
and  his  "Singes  Experts,"  whicli  belongs  to  a  class  of  humour  no 
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longer  in  fashion,  rose  to  the  unexampled  price,  for  such  a  pic- 
ture, of  70,000.  Isabey  reached  heights  of  value  which  he  had 
never  known  before,  and  his  stately  "  Mariage  dans  L'lSglise  de 
Delft,"  painted  in  1847,  was  knocked  down  after  an  eager  compe- 
tition for  the  enormous  sum  of  75,000  francs.  But  the  excite- 
ment rose  still  higher  when  the  auctioneer  began  to  deal  witli  the 
Meissoniers,  of  which  M.  Seeretan  had  possessed  himself  of  so 
many  that  a  glut  of  the  market  in  this  particular  article  was  seri- 
ously apprehended.  They  did  well ;  but  not,  we  think,  so  extra- 
ordinarily well  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  think. 
The  great  "  Cuirassiers"  of  1S7S  pnssed,  it  is  true,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  exchange  for  no  less  than  190,000 
francs;  but  some  of  the  famous  single  figures  of  thirty  years  ago, 
the  Smokers  in  Rose-colour  and  Headers  in  Red  or  in  White, 
fetched  high,  but  not  exceptionally  high,  figures.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  emotion,  however,  when  the  tiny  "  Yin  du  Cure  "  and 
the  still  more  minute  "  R(§eit  du  Siege  de  Berg-op-Zoom,"  which 
last  might  really  be  mistaken  for  a  round  counter  in  the  game  of 
lots,  were  knocked  down  respectively  for  90,000  and  for  20,000 
francs.  The  one  surprise  of  the  sale,  on  the  other  side,  was  the 
failure  of  the  great  Fortuny,  the  "Fantasia  Arabe,"  to  attract 
the  least  attention.  For  some  reason  or  another,  nobody  wanted 
this  picture,  and  it  was  sold  at  a  very  great  loss. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  three-quarters  of  the  audience  which 
thronged  the  gallery  of  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  manifestly 
come  to  witness  the  fate  of  the  most  famous  of  all  M.  SecrtStan's 
pictures,  the  "  Angelus  "  of  Millet.  Until  this  was  brought  forward 
all  the  persons  had  been  seated ;  but,  when  the  men  carried  it  to  the 
desk,  the  whole  audience  rose  and  remained  standing.  The  story  of 
the  bidding  for  this  great  work  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  incidental  art-history  of  our  time.  The  quotation 
began,  it  may  be  said,  at  300,000  francs,  and  there  then  set  in  a 
serious  rivalry  between  two  American  bidders,  the  representatives 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  and  of  the  American  Artistic  Associat  ion, 
and  &L  Antonio  l'roust,  on  behalf  of  the  Louvre.  As  the  bidding 
leaped  up,  and  as  each  fresh  hundred  thousand  francs  was 
reached,  applause  broke  out,  and  the  company,  pale  with  excite- 
ment, pressed  closer  and  closer  around  the  auctioneer.  How  at 
the  sum  of  502,000  francs  the  "Angelus  "  was  knocked  down  to 
M.  Proust,  how  the  men  tossed  their  hats  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
ladies  sobbed  with  pleasure,  how  the  calm  Yankee  stepped  in 
"  with  his  cold  music  "  and  explained  that  he  had  made  a  higher 
bid,  how  M.  Proust  nearly  fainted  and  was  fanned  by  enthusiastic 
ladies  ;  how  the  duel  began  again,  until  M.  Proust  had  reached 
the  figure  of  553,000  francs;  how  a  silence  ensued,  in  which 
Tout  Paris  heard  the  beating  of  its  own  heart ;  how  the  hammer 
fell  at  last,  and  the  "Angelus"  was  the  property  of  France  in 
perpetuity  ;  all  this  is  now  a  part  of  history,  and  far  from  being 
the  least  amusing  of  its  pages.  The  excitement  was  so  enormous 
that  the  vast  prices  fetched  directly  afterwards  by  the  Rousseaus 
and  the  Troyons  hardly  atfected  public  feeling.  But  one  feature 
of  the  sale  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  escape  the  critics.  In  the 
general  turmoil  it  was  hardly  noticed  that  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  modern  pictures,  the  "Remise  de  Chevreuils,"  the  master- 
piece of  Courbet,  was  secured  for  the  Louvre.  The  four  roe-deer 
will  stand  there  for  ever,  with  their  lovely  startled  mien,  by  the 
limpid  stream  that  gushes  from  their  grey  limestone  cliffs. 

The  second  day's  sale,  that  of  the  Old  Masters  in  M.  Secretan's 
collection,  was  not  quite  so  interesting.    A  very  fine  Yandyck, 
the  portrait  of  "Anne  Cavendish,  Lady  Rich,"  fetched  nearly 
3,000/.    A  rather  conventional  Greuze,  "La  Priere,"  the  usual 
peach-blossom  little  girl,  with  her  hands  clasped,  went  up  to 
17,600  francs.    Among  the  ancient  pictures  were  three  superb 
examples   of  Frans   Hals,   the  portrait  of  the   smiling  and 
moustachioed  founder  of  Batavia,  "  Yan  de  Broecke,"  which 
sold   for    110,000  francs;   and   two   small   oval  portraits  of 
Scriverius  and  his  wife,  in  the  painter's  most  exquisite  manner, 
examples  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  must  have  been  among 
the  finest  gems  in  M.  Secretan's  casket.    These  last  went  at 
the  very  moderate  figure  of  90,000  francs.    The  Americans, 
who  had  been  rather  unlucky  among   the   modern  pictures, 
enjoyed  better  luck  with  the  Old  Masters.    They  carried  off 
the  "  Interieur  Ilollandais"  of  Pieter  de  Hooghe,  but  they 
j  had  to  pay  1 1,000/.  for  it ;  it  is  a  lovely  specimen  of  the  master, 
but  not  finer  than  that  in  the  National  Gallery,  for  which  an 
infinitely  smaller  sum  was  paid  a  few  years  ago.    Two  admir- 
1  able  Yandermeers — and  this  is  a  master  we  can  speak  less  philo- 
L  sophically   about   in   connexion  with   our  Gallery — were  the 
I  "  Billet- Doux,"  which  went  for  62,000  francs,  and  the  "  Dame  et 
Servante,"  sold  for  75,000.    A  famous  Rubens,  the  "David  and 
Abigail,"  goes  to  New  York  in  return  for  no  less  than  120,000 
1  francs. 

The  pictures  are  now  dispersed  ;  but  they  have  left  behind 
them,  for  the  delectation  of  connoisseurs,  a  precious  memento  in 
the  shape  of  the  splendid  illustrated  Catalogue  {Catalogue  of  the 

I  Celebrated  Collection  of  Paintings  by  Modern  and  Old  Masters 
formed  by  M.E.  Seeretan.  Paris  :  Boussod,  Yaladon,  &  Co.)  just 
published  in  two  superb  folio  volumes.     This  is  really  the 

t  auctioneer's  catalogue  of  the  sale  in  an  apotheosis,  and  contains, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  neither  preface  nor  index,  nor  even  a  list  of 
plates.  But  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  delightful 
possession.  It  is  illustrated  by  an  absolute  profusion  of  full-page 
Goupilgravures  made  from  the  original  pictures,  and  it  forms  a 
gallery  in  itself.    The  Meissoniers,  in  particular,  of  which  no  less 

I  than  eighteen  are  reproduced,  lend  themselves  extremely  well  to 

\  this  process.    We  obtain  by  its  means  the  curious  focussed  look 


in  which  M.  Meissonier  so  peculiarly  excels.  The  little  circle  of 
"Le  Ri5cit,"  given  the  size  of  nature,  recalls  every  touch  of  the 
painter's  brush,  and  we  miss  nothing  but  the  colour.  Almost 
more  esjsaordinary  is  "  Le  Liseur  Blanc,"  which  might  really 
at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a  finished  sepia  sketch  from  the  master's 
own  hand.  The  reproductions  of  such  mannered  colourists  as 
Theodore  Rousseau  and  Troyon,  of  course,  are  less  completely 
satisfactory,  because  we  miss  the  splendid  richness  and  harmony 
of  tones.  Yet  such  a  print  as  the  "Paturage  Normand  "  in  this 
volume  is  a  charming  thing  to  possess.  The  wonderful  "Angelus," 
with  its  simple  and  touching  figures  bathed  in  the  living  atmo- 
sphere that  floods  that  incomparable  canvas,  will  be  gazed  at  in 
this  volume  by  many  who  will  wonder  why  the  sum  of  20,000/. 
should  have  been  paid  for  it,  far  more  money,  by  the  way,  than 
the  laborious  painter  saved  after  all  the  industry  of  a  lifetime. 
Another  Millet,  the  water-colour  of  the  "  Paysan,"  poor,  starved 
scarecrow  that  he  is,  is  reproduced  in  the  most  extraordinary  way 
by  this  Goupil  process,  which  is  undoubtedly  able  to  give  the 
texture  of  a  drawing  better  than  of  an  oil-painting.  Yet,  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  latter  kind,  nothing  can  be 
more  successful  than  the  blue  print  of  Fromentin's  "  Chasse  au 
Faucon."  The  two  volumes  will  be  "  a  joy  for  ever  "  to  amateurs 
and  students  of  modern  French  art. 


KEVIEWS. 


STIAKSPEARE'S  FUNERAL.* 

THE  exceedingly  silly  people  who  object  to  the  reprinting  of 
periodical  papers  in  /o/owill  have  their  criticism  ready  made 
against  Sir  Edward  Hamley  (as,  be  it  noted  in  passing,  they 
would  have  had  against  the  Spectator,  the  Humbler,  the  Essays  of 
Elia,  Hazlitt's  books  almost  without  exception,  and  the  works 
of  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  and  Sainte-Beuve)  :  the  not 
much  less  silly  people  who  say  that  such  papers  may  not  be  re- 
printed unless  they  have  some  common  end  or  aim  will  find  this 
volume  dreadfully  desultory.  A  third  party,  who  perhaps  are 
not  silly,  and  who  certainly  are  ready  to  welcome  a  good  book 
whenever  they  find  it,  and  whatever  its  genesis  may  be,  will 
discover  in  the  book  a  very  agreeable  pot-pourri,  not  pourri  at 
all  in  one  sense,  and  will  be  glad  that  it  contains  work  evidently 
of  very  different  dates  and  intentions.  Sir  Edward  has,  indeed, 
not  complied  (it  can  hardly  be  a  reproach  to  him  since  he  pro- 
bably did  not  know  it)  with  a  little  punctilio  of  ours  which  we 
think  not  "an  antic,  Merely  pedantic."  When  reviews  and 
magazine  articles  of  different  dates  are  reprinted,  we  think  that 
the  date  and  provenance  of  each  should  be  noted  in  the  contents 
or  elsewhere.  It  cannot  do  the  writer  any  harm,  and  it  may 
do  the  reader  some  good.  Meanwhile,  by  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  toy  of  intelligence  we  discern  that  these  papers  must 
have  been  spread  over  at  least  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  a 
longer  time  as  far  as  their  origin  goes.  The  subjects  are  agreeably 
mixed  and  the  execution  is  agreeably  even. 

The  longest  and  most  ambitious  paper,  "  Shakspeare's  Funeral," 
is  of  a  perilous  kind — of  a  kind  from  which  no  adventurer  has 
perhaps  extracted  himself  absolutely  triumphant,  but  in  which 
certainly  few  have  done  better  than  Sir  Edward.  Drayton  and 
young  Raleigh  (the  victim  of  the  luckless  Guiana  expedition) 
visit  Stratford  in  order  to  see  Shakspeare  (a  part  of  the  scenario 
which  shows  that  General  Hamley  justly  neglects  the  ridi- 
culous gossip  about  Drayton  having  taken  part  in  a  tavern 
orgie — Drayton,  whose  objections  to  taverns  are  among  the 
few  things  personally  known  of  him — which  sent  Shakspeare 
to  his  grave).  They  find  him  dead  ;  and  the  humour  of  it, 
as  the  Corporal  would  say,  is  the  introduction  of  various  in- 
habitants or  neighbours  of  the  town  on  the  Avon,  who  have 
obviously  served  as  originals  for  the  greatest  portrait-gallery 
of  this  or  any  other  probable  world.  All  this  part  is  well  done  ; 
and  young  Raleigh,  if  not  invariably  Elizabethan,  is  also  natural. 
To  find  fault — and  what  worse  compliment  can  a  critic  pay  than 
not  finding  fault  ? — we  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  Drayton. 
Sir  Edward  has  made  him,  as  he  was,  a  gentleman,  a  true  lover 
of  Shakspeare,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  but  he  has  infused  a 
touch  of  "  talking  book"  in  him  which  we  do  not  find  even  in  the 
voluminous  author  of  the  Polyolbion  and  the  Barons'  Wars,  still 
less  in  him  of  Nymphidia  and  the  sonnets  to  Idea  and  the  im- 
mortal "  Agincourt."  But  there  it  is — the  whole  secret  of  the 
charm  of  the  Elizabethans  is  to  be  found  in  the  jealousy  which 
their  lovers  entertain  of  each  other. 

In  "  Mr.  Dusky's  Opinions  on  Art  "  we  go  back  a  good  many 
years — over  thirty,  in  fact — and  find  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
"  Blackicood  article  "  of  old  time — let  us  say  rather  of  middle 
time — such  as  the  great  originals  themselves  (Wilson  and 
Lockhart  had  not  been  dead  a  lustrum)  would  not  have  dis- 
dained. It  is  a  little  unfair  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  course — a  down- 
right ereintement  of  this  kind  has  the  privilege  of  being  unfair. 
But  the  parody  of  the  ingenious  topsyturvifications  by  which  the 
"  Graduate  of  Oxford  "  used  to  find  reason  for  his  fancies  is  very 

*  Shakespeare's  Funeral;  and  other  Papers.  By  Sir  Edward  Hamley. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1889. 
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clever,  very  diverting,  and  quite  harmless  on  any  just  scale  of 
estimating  literary  harm.    We  must  really  quote  some  of  it : — 

A  similar  purity  of  thought  distinguishes  the  "  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,"  by  the  same  artist,  and  quite  marks  a  new  epoch  in^rt.  The 
Elders,  grave  men  of  most  reverend  appearance,  approach  the  beautiful 
woman  in  her  bath,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  flowing  out- 
line of  her  form  and  the  delicate  articulations  of  her  joints  (the  ankles  are 
especially  well  drawn).  Lovers  of  exalted  art,  they  come,  with  words  of 
courteous  greeting  on  their  lips,  to  study  in  leisure  and  privacy  the  com- 
binations of  lines  and  gradations  of  flesh-colour  with  which  Nature  in  her 
most  perfect  efforts  delights  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  of  man  ; 
while  the  matron,  "clothed  on  in  chastity,"  calmly  awaits  their  coming. 
The  "  Satyrs  and  Nymphs  Dancing,"  by  the  same  hand,  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  gross  impurity  which  the  subject  would  have  derived  "from 
the  licentious  Poussin,  and  the  hideous  immorality  of  a  modern  quadrille. 
"Potiphar's  Wife"  is  another  illustrious  instance'of  the  power  of  Mr.  I). 
Corum  to  give  new  life  to  old  subjects.  The  wife  of  the  great  Egyptian 
noble  holds  in  her  hand  a  roll  of  papyrus  covered  with  specimens  of  early 
Egyptian  art,  to  which  she  seeks  to"  direct  Joseph's  attention  (by  the  by, 
the  style  of  these  drawings,  especially  the  man  in  profile  with  two  eyes, 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  later  Pharaohs,  and  not  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period)  ; 
but  without  success,  for  the  youth,  in  whose  countenance  the  struggle  be- 
tween curiosity  and  bashf'uluess  is  exhibited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
turns  resolutely  away  from  his  kind  instructress.  Altogether  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  of  these  works  reminds  me  strongly  of  the  manner  of 
Fra  Puritano. 

If  this  be  not  good  parody,  the  devil  is  in  it. 

Still  better,  because  there  is  no  injustice  at  all,  and  because  of 
the  writer's  expert  knowledge,  is  the  succeeding  review  of  the 
third  volume  of  Les  Miserables.  The  remarks  on  the  general 
attitude  of  Frenchmen,  and  of  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  towards 
Waterloo  are  capital ;  and,  if  there  be  admirers  of  Hugo  who 
have  humour  (we  can  answer  for  some,  and  perhaps  there  are 
more),  they  certainly  will  not  object  to  the  fun  made  of  the 
weakest  points  of  the  poet's  manner  when  he  did  not  write  in 
poetry.  When  he  did  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  "Je  dis 
que  e'est  absurde,  et  je  dis  qu'on  doit  l'adorer  "  is  all  one  can  say 
there.  But  in  prose  it  is  absurd  and  does  not  demand  adoration. 
Sir  Edward's  descriptions  of  the  attitude  of  the  master  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  of  his  goodness  in  admitting  that  the  English 
troops  behaved  admirably,  of  his  touches  {hois  ligne)  of  masterly 
description,  of  his  absolute  absurdity  as  a  critic  of  tactics,  of  the 
gooseberry  bushes  at  Hougomont,  of  the  immortal  hollow  road, 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  boxer  of  England  by  a  little  French 
drummer,  and  of  all  the  other  inconceivabilities  of  that  memorable 
example  of  genius  sibi  permissus,  without  humour  or  common 
sense  to  guide  it,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.  The  thing  is  not 
too  long,  it  is  not  too  sarcastic,  it  is  grave  and  polite,  it  is  guy 
and  destructive.  "Dear  sir,  ask  its  again !"  as  Mr. 'Thackeray 
said  to  his  host,  is  the  remark  wherewith  one  closes  a  paper 
which  any  critic  might  be  or  have  been  glad  to  write,  and  which 
is  specially  Remarkable  for  its  avoidance  of  what  was  its  most 
likely  danger.  Sir  Edward  shows  his  military  knowledge  just 
enough  to  enforce  his  literary  skill,  and  no  more ;  the  average 
military  writer  would  have  bored  us  with  it  till  we  said,  "  At  any 
rate,  Victor  Hugo  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  you — are  not." 

With  the  following  paper,  "  False  Coin  in  Poetry,"  we  get  into 
more  dubious  matter.  Some  persons  have  regretted  the  disuse  of 
the  old  "  slashing  "  critique  ;  but  the  fault  of  the  slashing  critique 
could  hardly  be  better  shown  than  in  this  example,  which  is  cer- 
tainly by  an  eminent  hand.  Sir  Edward's  second  sentence  runs 
thus  : — "  The  illusion  created  by  the  great  novels  of  Scott,  which 
we  maintain  to  be  the  best  ever  written  [Hear !  hear !],  brightened 
to  the  eyes  of  faithful  readers  the  dreary  pages  of  St.  Morion's 
Well,  The  Monastery,  Peveril,  and  Kenilworth."  The  dreary 
pages  wherein  appear  Meg  Dods  and  Captain  McTurk,  Sir  Pierci'e 
Shafton  and  Abbot  Boniface,  Wayland  Smith  and  Mike  Lam- 
bourne?  There  is  something  weird,  something  wanting  here; 
and  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  much  of  the  paper.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  mo^t  critics  who  are  past  masters  of  the  art 
will  agree  with  us  that  a  deliberate  tissue  of  fault-finding  usually 
leads  even  the  best  craftsman  to  extravagance.  Certainly  this 
piece  of  Sir  Edward's  will  give  plenty  of  comment  for  such  a 
text.  To  say  of  the  last  line  of  Wordsworth's  famous  "  Bridge" 
sonnet, 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still, 

that  "  it  would  imply  that  part  only  of  a  heart  might  be  still  or 
in  motion  "  is  mere  hypertriticisin.  "  All,"  whether  in  strictness 
or  not,  is  in  effect  merely  an  intensive,  emphasizing  the  size,  the 
"mightiness"  of  the  heart,  and  the  completeness  of  the  stillness, 
and  it  is  only  by  seeking  knots  in  a  reed  that  Sir  Edward's 
criticism  can  be  made  out.  His  strictures  on  "  Laodamia  "  we 
pass,  for  we  have  always  thought  it  a  greatly-overrated  poem, 
and  most  of  the  other  Wordsworthian  blots  are  blots  undoubted. 
But,  little  disposed  as  we  are  to  overrate  Byron,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  general  verdict  on  "  Boll  on,"  for  all  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  picked  to  pieces,  is  a  pretty  just  verdict. 
"  The  dismal  old  ballads  which  some  people  think  they  admire," 
is  another  sentence  which  may  be  put  away  with  the  first  we  have 
quoted.  When  a  man  is  tempted  to  write  like  that  he  should 
always  (Sir  Edward  will  excuse  us)  repeat  say,  thirty  times  over, 
the  following  words,  "  Lycidas — the  rhymes  harsh  and  the  num- 
bers unpleasing  " — ask  himself  if  he  be  more  sure  of  his  case  and 
faculty  than  Johnson,  and  then  if  he  be  wise,  cohorresce  and 
evade. 

"  The  Slaughters  in  the  Soudan  "  is  an  excellent  article  of  its 
kind,  with  every  line  of  which  we  agree;  but  its  subject  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  contentious  to  suit  the  rest  of  the  volume.    In  the 


longer  papers  on  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Ly tton  "  and  "  The  Life  of 
George  Eliot "  Sir  Edward  has,  we  think,  done  very  well  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  task,  the  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  writers 
whom  he  personally  knew,  and  with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
literary  work,  in  a  manner  destitute  alike  of  "  log-rolling  "  and 
of  malice.  "  Mr.  Fechter's  Othello "  is  interesting,  and  so  in  a 
different  way  is  "  Mr.  Hay  ward  and  his  Letters,"  though  we  should 
not  have  been  sorry  if  Sir  Edward  had  been  less  Fontenelle-like 
in  his  attitude  towards  a  vastly  overrated  writer  and  a  not  very 
amiable  person.  But  the  article  in  which  we  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  after  that  on  Les  Miserables,  is  the  article  on  "  The  Pic- 
tures of  Richard  Doyle"— those  odd,  unclassified,  delightful 
/Series  which  used  to  puzzle  some  beholders  and  afford  endless  joy 
to  others  in  the  little  room  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  its  earliest 
days.  No  paper  in  the  book,  not  even  that  already  coupled  with 
it,  shows  the  author's  faculty  of  grave  irony,  this  time  imbued  with 
a  wholly  friendly  spirit,  so  well  as  this.  Sir  Edward  makes  him- 
self the  historian,  the  librettist,  so  to  speak,  of  Doyle's  phantasma- 
goria, in  the  most  obliging  and  sympathetic  way,  a  way  which 
would  surely  have  delighted  the  artist.  We  rejoice  as  we  read 
his  Napieresque  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  the  elves  with  the 
crows,  of  their  cavalcades — large  fairies  on  large  flitter  mice — 
with  bats  for  chargers — of  that  charming  picture  (very  fresh  in  our 
own  minds,  though  it  is  years  since  we  have  seen  it)  of  the  maids 
of  honour  of  Queen  Titania  combing  the  beards  of  solemn  goats  on 
impossible  hill  sides,  of  Doyle's  studies  of  dragons.  Here,  again, 
we  must  quote  a  passage  :— 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  unexpected  facts  of  dragon-life  which  our 
artist  has  brought  to  light  is  that  respecting  the  young  brood.  Having 
supposed  them  to  be  rare  animals,  we  were  surprised  to  rind  them  existing 
in  flocks,  hatched  apparently  from  eggs,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  farm-stock. 
Several  representations  show  us  witches  driving  young  dragons  to  market. 
Who  the  purchasers  can  be  of  these  strange  articles  of  commerce  we  can- 
not divine — perhaps  they  are  bought  up  by  dealers  who,  after  breaking 
them  to  harness  or  saddle,  sell  them  to  rich  fairies.  In  one  case  the 
sorceress,  young  and  not  ungraceful,  and  clad  in  diaphanous  drapery,  is 
descending  a  mountain-side  in  misty  moonlight  ;  in  another,  an  old  witch, 
of  the  kind  that  Macbeth  knew  of,  is  driving  with  outstretched  broom  her 
singular  poultry  along  the  shore  of  a  lake,  on  the  margin  of  which  stands 
a  ruined  monastery.  In  all  cases  the  character  of  the  flock  is  much  the 
same  :  though  quite  newly  hatched — for  they  are  no  bigger  than  turkeys — 
there  is  plenty  of  latent  truculence  to  be  developed  with  maturity  ;  they 
show  the  fire  of  the  race  glowing  in  eye  and  nostril,  and  are  extremely 
troublesome  to  drive. 

And  with  this  we  take  leave  of  a  very  pleasant  book  showing  a 
remarkable  variety  of  interest  as  well  as  of  accomplishment. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

/"1LEOPATRA  will  prove  for  readers  of  She  to  be  like  revisiting 
^  past  scenes  of  delight ;  not  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  a  vain 
repeater  of  old  achievements,  but  because  the  romantic  elements 
that  pervade  the  wild  and  wondrous  tale  of  Kor  are  scarcely  less 
potent  and  impressive  in  the  new  romance.  We  are  disposed 
rather  to  set  Cleopatra  above  its  predecessor,  seeing  that  the  theme 
is  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  complexity.  Then,  too,  though 
we  disclaim  a  parallel,  the  method  and  machinery  are  not  dis- 
similar. In  Cleopatra  certain  papyrus  rolls  replace  the  sherd  writing 
of  the  older  story;  the  transcriber  of  these  is  the  narrator  of 
the  story  in  which  he  plays  a  dramatic  part,  and  he,  like  the 
more  modern  adventurer,  falls  at  times  into  prolixity  and  super- 
fine conceits,  and  what  is  commonly  called  fine  writing. 
Cleopiatra  shows  freshness  and  daring  in  design.  It  is  told, 
moreover,  with  skill  and  power  striking  enough  to  add  to  Mr. 
Haggard's  reputation  as  a  story-teller.  In  She  the  writer  drew 
wholly  on  his  remarkable  resources  in  invention  and  fancy,  and 
his  only  less  remarkable  gift  of  imagination.  In  Cleopatra  he 
had  to  face,  in  portraying  the  career  and  times  of  the  "  enchant- 
ing queen,"  the  old  examples  of  poets  and  historians,  not  to  men- 
tion the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  possibly  the  fear  of  Egyptolo- 
gists. We  must  admit  at  once  that  these  considerations  do  not 
appear  to  have  restrained  the  audacity  and  freedom  of  Mr. 
Haggard's  treatment  of  an  immortal  theme.  In  depicting  her 
whose  person  "  beggared  all  description,"  Mr.  Haggard  has  cer- 
tainly not  faltered,  and  in  his  rich  and  imposing  portraiture  he 
touches  a  higher  distinction  than  any  painstaking  fidelity  to 
external  verities  may  yield.  He  is  mindful  of  the  "  infinite  variety  " 
of  Cleopatra,  mindful,  as  an  old  writer  lias  it,  not  merely  of  the 
incomparable  beauty  that  charmed  the  senses  of  all  men,  but  of  the 
wit,  the  subtlety,  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Serpent  of  old  Nile,"  that  led 
their  souls  captive.  Not  ignoring  altogether  the  popular  conception 
of  Shakspeare's  "  gipsy,"  Mr.  Haggard  is  rightly  not  enslaved  by  it. 
His  Cleopatra  is  both  portent  and  prodigy.  She  is  baleful  as  beau- 
tiful to  ilarniackis  and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  conspirators  who 
in  the  story  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies. 

*  Cleopatra.    By  II.  Rider  Haggard.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 

The  W rong  Box:  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 

Marqaret  Maliphant.  By  Mrs.  Comvns  Carr.  3  vols.  London  :  Blackwood 
&  Co.  1889. 

My  Spanish  Sailor.  By  Marshall  Saunders.  London  :  Ward  &  Downev. 
1889. 

Captain  Kangaroo.    By  J.  Evelyn.    London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1889. 
The  Stalwarts ;  or.  Who  Were  to  Blame  ?    By  Frauces  Marie  Norton, 
the  only  sister  of  Charles  J.  Uuiteau.    London:  George  Redway.  1889. 
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But  she  is  also  a  very  woman,  as  Mr.  Haggard,  by  some  fine  and 
effective  touches,  adroitly  indicates.  This  is  especially  notable 
in  the  very  impressive  scene  of  the  night  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Menkau-ra,  when  Cleopatra  lays  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  trea- 
sures -which  were  pre-devoted  by  the  gTeat  Pharaoh  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  imminent  peril.  She  is  moved 
by  fear,  not  reverence — a  superstitious  fear — not  dread  even  of 
the  terrible  curse  read  by  Harmachis  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
profane.  At  the  very  moment  she  is  about  to  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity she  is  tempted  by  the  precious  jewels.  "And  yet,"  she 
urges,  "what  said  the  writing  of  the  Divine  Menkau-ra  ? — it 
was  emeralds,  was  it  not  ?  And  emeralds  are  now  so  rare  and 
hard  to  come  by.  Ever  did  I  love  emeralds,  and  I  can  never 
find  them  without  a  flaw."  And  so  she  falls  with  her  dupe, 
Harmachis,  into  the  snare  ;  and  the  curse  comes  upon  her  at 
Actium,  and  her  ruin  is  accomplished  at  the  hands  of  her  injured 
lover,  Harmachis,  priest  of  Isis,  consecrated  and  crowned  Pharaoh, 
who  is  enslaved  by  her  arts,  after  being  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  ridding  the  land  of  the  Grecian  yoke.  The 
betrayal  of  the  plot  to  Cleopatra  by  Charmion,  the  jealous  lover  of 
Harmachis,  leads  to  a  thrilling  and  passionate  scene.  Cleopatra 
allures  the  wavering  instrument  of  the  gods,  gives  him  a  drugged 
cup  to  drink,  possesses  herself  of  the  dagger  of  Harmachis,  and 
threatens  him  with  the  death  designed  for  herself.  This  dramatic 
incident  is  powerfully  presented.  Henceforth,  till  the  penitent 
priest  is  inspired  by  vengeance,  Harmachis  is  hut  the  slave  and 
deluded  tool  of  Cleopatra.  But  he  is  ever  a  subtle  presence  in 
her  life,  and  Antony  himself  plays  but  a  secondary  part  in  her 
fortunes.  It  is  through  this  central  idea  of  the  battled  victim  of 
enchantment  taking  up  afresh  the  functions  of  Nemesis  that  the 
interest  of  this  original  and  stirring  romance  is  sustained  to  the 
end.  Here  and  there  in  the  narrative  we  confess  there  is  some 
force  in  Mr.  Haggard's  generous  admonishment  to  the  reader 
who  may  be  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  weight  of  "  illustrative 
matter "  and  is  advised  to  "  skip."  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
"illustrative  matter."  which  is  good  of  the  kind,  that  we  object 
to  as  a  certain  indiscreet  profusion  that  is  inartistic.  Like 
Byron,  Mr.  Haggard  seems  to  think  "  description  is  my  forte," 
and,  unlike  Byron,  his  confidence  carries  him  beyond  the  point 
where  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  silence  or  a  few  asterisks. 
There  are  scenes  of  magic  and  mystery  where  we  ought  to  feel 

Das  Unbeschreibliclie 
Hier  ist  es  gethan. 

Yet  Mr.  Haggard  will  not  have  it  so,  for  sheer  distrust  of  our 
imaginative  powers.  This  matter  apart,  Cleopatra  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  romance  in  these  dry  discoloured 
days.  The  illustrations  are  unequal.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are 
good,  and  the  "  initial  "  cuts  at  the  heads  of  chapters  are  excel- 
lent. But  the  "  process  "  plates  are  poor  and  fail  to  do  the  de- 
signs justice. 

"  New  lamps  for  old"  is  the  ancient  street  cry  that  hails  the 
reader  of  The  Wrong  Box,  and  perhaps  we  would  not  exchange  the 
old  inimitable  story  for  this  new  variation  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
story  of  the  hunchback  and  the  inconvenient  corpse.  Happily, 
no  one  is  called  upon  to  make  the  interchange.  The  Wrong  Box- 
is  an  extravaganza  of  the  first  water.  It  is  supercharged  with 
the  frolicsome  spirit  and  delicate  humour  that  conjointly  may  be 
best  described  as  "  very  gay,  very  foolish  indeed."  To  reduce  its 
devious  maze  of  plottings  and  counter-plottings,  of  haphazard 
involutions,  and  bewildering  "  sports  "  of  growth — which  spring 
on  you  with  dazzling  spontaneity — is  an  utterly  impossible  task. 
We  should  like  to  catch  the  heedless  person — he  would  not  wait 
long  for  the  catching — who  would  solemnly  undertake  to  tell  the 
tale  that  Messrs.  It.  L.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  have  con- 
cocted. There  is  literally  no  end  to  it,  though  the  book  itself, 
like  all  things  mortal,  has  an  end.  But  the  bone  of  contention 
has  no  final  resting-place.  It  disappears  we  know  not  where — 
last  heard  of  in  a  grand  piano;  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
whv  it  should  not  play  a  part  in  a  thousand-and-one  volumes. 
Herein  does  Mr.  Stevenson  show  himself  to  be  the  artist  he  is 
known  to  be.  The  story  turns  on  the  desperate  endeavours  of 
two  cousins  to  outwit  one  another  in  the  matter  of  a  tontine ;  the 
two  sole  survivors  in  which  speculation  are  carefully  guarded  by 
these  rivals  in  affection.  One  of  these  is  a  man  whom  "  the  super- 
ficial might  have  deemed  a  miser  ;  "  "he  called  the  servants  in  the 
morning,  he  served  out  the  stores  with  his  own  hand,  he  took 
soundings  of  the  sherry,  he  numbered  the  remainder  biscuits ; 
painful  scenes  took  place  over  the  weekly  bills,  and  the  cook  was 
frequently  impeached."  This  person  is  much  too  anxious  and  much 
too  cunning.  While  he  is  travelling  with  his  valuable  uncle,  one 
of  the  tontiners,  a  railway  accident  occurs,  and  he  mistakingly 
identifies  the  body  of  a  victim  as  that  of  his  relative.  After  much 
cogitation,  he  packs  the  body  in  a  barrel  directed  to  his  own 
address,  with  the  notion  of  concealing  from  his  cousin  and  others 
the  supposed  death  of  his  uncle ;  but  a  wag  of  a  passenger  ex- 
changes the  direction  labels  of  the  contents  of  the  railway  van, 
and  unmitigated  tribulations  ensue.  What  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  ingenuity  and  humour  with  such  a  leit- 
motiv is  only  too  suggestive  to  the  imagination.  What  Messrs. 
Stevenson  and  Osbourne  have  perpetrated  in  this  diverting  book 
will  decidedly  fulfil  the  largest  expectations  of  their  readers.  To 
6ay  more  were  futile. 

Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  has  produced  in  Margaret  Maliphant  a  novel 
of  the  kind  that  grows  rarer  with  the  present  predominance  of 
the  merely  sensational  or  the  merely  naturalistic  form  of  fiction. 


It  treats  of  the  passions  of  love  and  jealousy,  as  manifested  in  the 
somewhat  restricted  social  circle  of  a  rural  district,  with  admi- 
rable truth,  delicacy,  and  restraint.  The  character  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  foolishly  frank  heroine  is  an  excellent  study,  free 
entirely  from  exaggeration  or  false  accent.  Skill  and  insight 
arc,  indeed,  shown  in  portraying  all  the  women,  and  some  of  the 
men,  who  figure  in  the  story.  In  depicting  the  play  and  flow 
of  emotions,  the  novelist  exhibits  uncommon  artistic  control, 
which  is  notably  shown  in  the  moving  scene  between  the  two 
sisters  (iii.  ch.  36),  when  Margaret,  stung  with  jealousy,  upbraids 
and  deceives  her  sister  Joyce,  and  wellnigh  wrecks  her  happiness. 
This  is  very  finely  imagined.  It  is  a  just  tribute  to  Mrs.  Comyns 
Can's  art  to  note  how  our  sympathy  with  the  wrong-headed 
Margaret  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  errors  and  mischief-making 
that  she  occasions.  The  rustics  are  capitally  drawn,  and  not  given 
over  to  dialect,  for  which  grace  we  are  deeply  grateful.  The  old 
farm  servants,  Deb  and  Reuben,  privileged  in  speech,  are  delight- 
fully fresh  and  invigorating,  saying  their  good  things  in  the  true 
spirit  of  bucolic  simplicity.  We  cannot  part  from  Mrs.  Carr's 
clever  story  without  commending  the  judicious  and  truthful 
touches  of  local  colour.  The  descriptions  of  the  east  Sussex  country 
between  sea  and  downs  charm  by  their  sincerity.  They  are  never 
over-laboured,  and  are  alive  with  atmosphere  and  colour. 

A  young  lady  of  seventeen,  who,  for  all  her  wilful  ways,  capti- 
vates us  at  once  by  her  vivacity  and  evident  charms,  relates  the 
curious  experience  of  her  budding  life  in  My  Spanish  Sailor.  The 
recital  is  very  pretty  reading,  and  is  very  piquantly  told.  The 
Spanish  sailor  is  her  husband.  They  are  secretly  married  as  a 
countercheck  to  the  bride's  undesirable  and,  it  is  feared,  pro- 
secutiug  and  persecuting  father.  They  have  to  keep  up  the 
farce  on  board  the  ship  commanded  by  the  Spanish  sailor,  she 
passing  as  a  maiden  in  his  charge  to  be  delivered  to  her  friends  in 
port,  and  he  as  a  much  more  elderly  and  responsible  caretaker. 
He  becomes  a  trifle  jealous,  though  he  feigns  indifference,  at  her 
innocent  proceedings,  which  look  like  flirtings  with  passengers, 
'  and  makes  him  "  say  swear  "  a  good  deal.  She  resents  the  pro- 
prietary right  he  inherited  when  her  dying  mother  placed  her, 
a  tender  babe,  in  his  care.  In  the  end,  the  meeting  with  her  father, 
whom  she  takes  to  be  mad — and  the  circumstances  justify  the 
suspicion — and  the  real  bravery  and  constant  devotion  of  the 
Spanish  sailor  are  victorious  over  the  wayward  girl. 

Captain  Kangaroo  is  a  boy's  book,  and  somewhat  boyish  in 
addition.  Nor  can  we  say  that  this  "  story  of  Australian  life  " 
illustrates  with  any  success  the  round  of  life  in  Victoria  or  New 
South  Wales.  The  hero  is  a  bushranger  of  sad  antecedents.  As 
a  hot-tempered  and  ill-treated  boy  he  brings  his  fortunes  to  a 
crisis,  dealing  death  to  an  exasperating  uncle  by  knocking  him 
down  with  his  own  crutch.  By  this  exploit  he  finds  himself  in 
the  colonies,  where  he  comes  across  certain  English  friends  settled 
there,  whose  lives  he  is  led  to  protect  from  his  bushrauging  gang. 
There  is  some  pretty  good  fighting,  and  in  the  end — a  fair  end, 
though  tame — the  "  Captain  "  dies  penitent. 

The  Stalwarts  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  ever 
published  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  The  title-page  prepares  the 
reader  for  a  good  deal  that  is  sensational ;  yet  the  story  alto- 
gether surpasses  expectations,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  publi- 
cation of  an  American  novel  in  England  without  the  customary 
imprint  of  a  printer's  name.  In  the  body  of  what  purports  to  be 
fiction,  and  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  family  history — very  singular 
history,  too,  and  told  with  an  intense  and  burning  art  by  no 
means  the  least  notable  quality  of  the  book — we  have  introduced 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  assassination  of  President  Gar- 
field, the  trial  of  the  assassin,  and  then — under  the  label  of 
"  fiction " — a  very  suggestive  recital  of  what  "  might  have 
happened,"  in  which  certain  prominent  politicians,  some  of  whom 
are  yet  in  the  land,  play  desperate  parts  and  come — one,  at  least, 
of  them — to  a  very  bad  end.  These  persons  are  all  interested  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  President's  proposed  investigations  into 
certain  corrupt  practices  and  jobbery.  They  make  the  fanatical 
assassin  their  tool,  and  all  are  painted  in  the  most  transparent 
disguises.  They,  in  fact,  are  members  of  the  section  of  Repub- 
licans known  as  "  The  Stalwarts,"  and  in  the  story  are  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy  which  leads  to  the  crime.  The  assassin  figures 
as  their  scapegoat  and  their  instrument.  That  he  was  insane 
few  persons  probably  entertain  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  if  this 
could,  be  said  to  be  the  sole  object  of  Mme.  Norton's  book  there  is 
nothing  to  say  against  a  novel  with  a  purpose  so  natural,  in  the 
circumstances,  and  so  convincingly  justified  by  the  evidence  of 
the  trial  itself. 


DEVONSHIRE  PARISHES. — VOL.  II* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Worthy  has  given  us  the  rest  of  his 
account  of  certain  parishes  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Totnes, 
and  his  work,  as  a  whole,  forms  a  respectable  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  local  histories.  He  has  carefully  described  the 
architecture  of  the  parish  churches,  and  taken  note  of  their 
ancient  ornaments  and  monuments.  Records  of  this  kind  are 
often  a  means  of  ensuring  the  preservation  of  valuable  objects. 
By  setting  forth  what  a  church  ought  to  contain  they  enable 

*  Devonshire  Parishes;  or,  the  Antiquities,  Heraldry,  and  Family 
History  of  Twenty-eight  Parishes  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Totnes.  B\' 
Charles  Worthy,  Esq.,  late  H.M.  82nd  Regiment.  2  vols.  Vol.  II. 
Exeter:  Pollard  &  Co.    London:  George  Redway.  1889. 
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those  who  have  a  love  and  reverence  for  antiquity  to  keep  a 
salutary  watch  over  the  doings  of  glaziers,  carpenters,  and  plas- 
terers, and  their  employers.  A  quantity  of  rich  glass  belonging 
to  Marldon  Church  was,  Mr.  "Worthy  tells  us,  given  some  years 
ago  to  a  glazier  on  condition  that  he  at  once  "  cleared  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ringers  " ;  for  it  was  then  lying  in  a  heap  in  the 
belfry,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  a  receptacle  for  rubbish. 
It  was  happily  purchased  by  the  rector  of  Little  Ilempston,  who 
has  inserted  the  larger  portion  of  it  in  his  church.  At  Ilennock 
the  parish  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
lately  been  undergoing  restoration,  and  we  are  told  that  during 
the  process  of  the  work  "  quantities  of  ancient  stained  glass  were 
removed  from  the  north  aisle,  chiefly  in  a  fragmentary  state, 
consisting  of  portions  of  figures  of  bishops  and  priests  in  full 
robes,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi." 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Worthy's  accusation,  for  which  no  doubt  he 
has  sufficient  authority,  will  be  followed  by  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  this  disgraceful  act,  and  that  all  con- 
cerned in  it  will  be  worried  and  distressed  by  all  lawful  means 
until  the  gl.  s  is  restored  to  its  proper  place.  Hennock  seems  to 
be  an  unlucky  place,  for  we  are  further  informed  that  a  "  very 
ancient  chapel "  in  one  of  its  hamlets  has  been  "  enlarged  and 
converted  into  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house,"  and  that  not  long  ago 
the  ancient  village  cross  was  "  removed."  We  have  a  full  account 
of  the  remarkably  fine  rood-screen  and  parcloses  in  Wolborough 
Church,  with  a  list  of  the  figures  upon  them.  One  is  of  a  certain 
Sir  John  Shorne,  who  was  rector  of  North  Marston,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  lie  was 
reckoned  a  saint,  and  his  aid  was  sought  in  cases  of  ague.  The 
story  goes  that  he  imprisoned  the  Devil  in  a  boot,  and  he  is  there- 
fore represented  as  holding  a  boot  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Worthy  has 
devoted  considerable  space  to  tracing  the  descents  of  manors,  and 
to  the  genealogies  of  the  families  which  held  them,  giving  short 
histories  of,  among  others,  the  Bassets  as  lords  of  North  Bovey, 
the  Cliffords  of  Kingsteinton,  the  Reynells  of  Wolborough,  and 
the  Wadhams  of  Lustleigh.  lie  makes  a  few  slips  in  matters 
of  general  knowledge,  and  has  not  taken  the  advice  which 
we  offered  him  when  reviewing  his  earlier  volume  as  to  the  need 
of  exercising  more  care  in  revising  for  press.  He  may 
have  found  Geoffrey  of  Coutances  described  as  the  "  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings "  in  some  old 
genealogical  work ;  but  the  description  is  not  the  less  absurd. 
That  Rosamond  Clifford — "Fair  Rosamond" — was  the  mother  of 
William  Longsword  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  he  thinks  ;  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  doubting 
the  story.  Nor  should  a  genealogist  have  let  pass  such  a  mis- 
print as  that  which  turns  the  first  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Kingston  into  Captain  Harvey.  To  be  exact,  Hervey 
was  not  a  captain  at  the  date  of  his  marriage.  Owing,  no  doubt, 
to  another  misprint,  the  year  of  the  Duchess's  death  is  wrongly 
stated,  and  she  is  said,  oddly  enough,  to  have  been  a  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  Prince  [sic]  of  Wales.  We  cannot  understand 
what  Mr.  Worthy  means  by  saying  that  she  made  efforts  to  prove 
her  first  marriage ;  she  persistently  denied  it.  We  should  not 
have  complained  if  he  had  avoided  the  subject  altogether ;  but, 
as  he  chose  to  enter  upon  it,  he  should  have  got  it  up  accurately. 


MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS.* 

THE  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  have  now 
published  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume  of  590  pages  a 
hundred  of  Professor  Cayley's  papers  in  chronological  order. 
They  were  originally  printed  between  the  ye;u-s  1841  and  1853  in 
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Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  By  J.  D.  Runkle,  Professor 
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the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
the  Journal  des  Mathematiques  (Lionville),  the  Journal  fur  die 
reine  und  angeicandte  Mathematih  (Crelle),  and  a  few  other 
periodicals.  That  they  are  full  of  matter  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  advanced  mathematical  reader  need  scarcely  be 
said,  though  there  is  also  much  of  interest  to  ordinary  students. 
When  classified  under  the  two  heads  Geometry  and  Analysis, 
some  of  the  leading  subjects  discussed  are  (1)  under  the  former, 
geometrical  involution,  reciprocity,  developables,  transmutations 
of  curves,  geometry  of  n  dimensions,  Paschal's  theorem,  skew 
cubics,  diametral  planes,  wave  surface,  cubic  and  quadric  curves, 
cubic  and  quadric  surfaces ;  and  (2)  under  the  latter,  deter- 
minants, elliptic  functions,  quaternions,  octaves,  Sturmian  func- 
tions, Legendre's  co-efficients,  and  others. 

Professor  Runkle's  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  in  scholastic  bookworkfrom  the  American  States  which 
has  recently  come  under  our  notice.  There  is  no  table  of  contents, 
or  other  index,  which  seems  a  strange  omission  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  who  is  so  orderly  in  his  disposition  and  treatment  of  the 
subject-matter,  but  otherwise  very  few  faults  can  be  found  with 
this  text-book.  The  elementary  parts  are  fully  discussed  and 
illustrated,  so  that  the  circle  is  not  taken  up  till  p.  137,  and  the 
definition  of  a  conic  only  occurs  when  the  middle  of  the  book  is 
reached.  After  a  clearly-written  chapter  on  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree  and  another  on  the  properties  of  conies 
which  are  derived  from  it,  the  work  is  summed  up  by  an 
account  of  systems  of  curves  fulfilling  certain  conditions. 
Throughout  there  is  abundance  of  material  for  practice  and 
examination  ;  the  type  and  paper  are  good,  and  the  diagrams  are 
boldly,  clearly,  and  accurately  executed. 

In  Professor  Klein's  work  on  the  "  Ikosahedron"  and  equations 
of  the  fifth  degree  we  discover  a  contribution  "  towards  supply- 
ing the  pressing  need  of  text-books  upon  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematic,"  recently  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Glaisher  in  his  address  as 
President  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society.  This  is  probably 
the  first  systematic  exposition  of  a  theory  which  recent  writers 
pronounce  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  several  departments 
of  modern  analysis.  In  his  preface  the  learned  author  speaks  of 
treating  in  a  similar  manner  the  subject  of  "elliptic  modular 
functions,"  and  thus  "  introduce  many  to  realms  of  modern 
mathematics  rich  in  far-stretching  vistas."  In  the  latter  half  of 
his  work,  Professor  Klein  discusses  fully  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  degree,  by  treating  the  theory  which  Brioschi, 
Hermite,  and  Kronecker  had  enounced,  on  the  basis  established 
by  his  first  part.  The  subject  is  essentially  difficult,  and  requires 
throughout  considerable  mathematical  skill,  even  to  pursue  the 
line  of  argument — the  author  himself  admitting  in  his  preface 
that  he  "  expects  in  his  reader  a  certain  ripeness  of  mathematical 
judgment."  Mr.  Morrice  appears  to  have  faithfully  and  success- 
fully rendered  the  German  text,  including  many  technical  terms 
of  special  difficulty. 

Two  other  books  from  Boston,  U.S.A.,  have  reached  us,  besides 
that  on  co-ordinate  geometry  already  alluded  to.  The  first  is  a 
work  on  projection,  though  the  author  appears  to  avoid  the  use 
of  that  term,  and  bears  proof  of  considerable  practical  skill  in  the 
art.  The  notation  adopted  throughout  is  ingenious,  and  must  be 
of  use  to  many  in  studying  the  illustrative  diagrams.  The  author's 
directions  are  generally  clear  and  explicit,  though  in  certain 
cases  the  reader  will  perhaps  wish  the  reason  had  been  shortly 
put.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  the  development  of  solids 
and  double  curved  surfaces  of  revolution.  A  school  text-book 
for  algebra  from  the  same  publishers  is  a  carefully  prepared  and 
comprehensive  manual  for  junior  classes.  The  examples  are 
numerous  and  well  selected,  but  no  answers  are  given.  In  some 
of  the  latter  chapters,  such  as  those  on  "  complex  numbers,"  de- 
terminants, and  some  other  parts,  there  is  a  certain  freshness 
of  treatment  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  proof  given  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  a  reversion  to  an  older  form  of  treatment 
which  scarcely  recommends  itself;  and  the  chapter  headed 
"  Derivatives  "  should,  partly  at  least,  be  relegated  to  a  future 
one  on  the  meaning  of  differential  coefficient. 

The  difficult  subject  of  hydrodynamics,  in  relation  to  the  motion 
of  liquids,  appears  to  be  adequately  treated  and  fully  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Basset's  volume.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the 
mathematical  theory  of  frictionless  liquids,  including  the  motion 
of  solid  bodies  in  a  liquid.  The  author  has  consulted  all  of  the 
British  and  foreign  mathematical  periodicals  and  transactions  of 
learned  Societies  for  investigations  and  results  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and,  besides  condensing  them  into  a  form  suitable  for 
scientific  study,  has  enriched  his  treatise  by  a  large  collection  of 
examples. 

One  of  the  books  before  us  might  be  termed  by  a  mathematician 
a  livre  de  luxe.  It  is  a  translation  on  beautiful  paper  of  the 
Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canoiiis  Co>istructio,  with  the  head-  and 
tail-pieces  in  exact  facsimile,  and  the  form  of  the  work  generally 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  original  edition,  which  was  published  in 
161 9.  That  edition  was  edited  by  Robert  Napier,  son  of  the 
mathematician,  and  is  remarkable  from  containing  some  notes  by 
Napier's  friend  Briggs,  who  to  some  extent  shares  the  merit  of 
inventing  logarithms  by  his  construction  of  the  decimal  system 
for  their  general  application.  He,  moreover,  devoted  his  life  to 
perfecting  the  great  invention,  fully  justifying  the  remark  of 
Robert  Napier  that  "  now,  as  the  Inventor  has  been  called  away, 
the  burden  of  the  whole  business  would  appear  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  most  learned  Briggs."  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
bestowed  great  care  on  his  translation,  and  accompanied  the  work 
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by  some  good  notes,  historical  nnd  mathematical.  His  introduc- 
tion embodies  a  well-written  sketch  of  Napier's  life  :  but  we  find 
no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  inventor  of  logarithms  was  not 
a  peer,  and  should  not  be  styled  Baron  Napier.  Being  proprietor 
of  the  '•  baronv"  of  Merchiston,  near  Edinburgh,  he  was  locally 
called  "  Baron',"  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  At  the  same 
time  (according  to  Professor  Blackburn)  he  claimed  to  repre- 
sent the  elder  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox.  Mr.  Macdonald 
refers  to  Ilutton  in  one  passage;  but  in  noticing  Napier's  merits 
he  might  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Ilutton's  Tracts,  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  to  the  effect  that  Napier  was  probably  the  first 
who  applied  the  infinitesimal  principle  in  an  arithmetical  form, 
and  readied  the  idea  of  calculating  gradual  change  by  substituting 
small  discontinuous  changes.  Napier,  in  fact,  anticipated  to  some 
extent  that  conception  of  the  generation  of  magnitudes  on  which 
Newton's  doctrine  of  fluxions  is  based.  Napier,  moreover,  speaks 
of  the  velocities  of  the  increments  of  logarithms,  just  as  Newton 
does  of  his  fluxions.  Napier  clearly  established  the  fact  that  all 
numbers  may  be  terms  of  a  geometric  progression,  and  thus  anti- 
cipated the  principle  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  biblio- 
grapher will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  complete  and 
carefullv-finished  catalogue  of  Napier's  works  which  forms  the 
concluding  part  of  this  interesting  volume. 

A  small  but  interesting  work  on  the  development  of  mathema- 
tical studies  at  Cambridge  has  just  been  printed  at  the  University 
Press.  The  first  half  is  mainly  an  enumeration  of  the  more 
eminent  mathematicians  from  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic 
science  into  Europe,  down  to  our  own  days,  with  short  notes  of 
their  work  or  interesting  points  in  their  history.  The  next  three 
chapters  set  forth  the  different  methods  of  instruction  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  successive  tests  of  proficiency  in  the  mathematical 
subjects  taught.  The  concluding  chapter  gives  a  good  general 
sketch  of  the  constitution,  organization,  and  social  condition  of 
the  University,  from  the  schools  established  about  the  year  1200, 
or  a  little  earlier,  according  to  Mr.  Ball,  till  1858,  wdien  a  well- 
defined  period  was  closed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution. 
The  introductory  chapter  gives  some  interesting  notes  of  the 
curriculum  and  organization  of  studies  in  a  medireval  University. 
Amidst  the  antiquarian  and  historical  lore  presentably  set  forth 
there  are  passages  of  amusement — as,  for  example,  the  tracing  of 
the  famous  word  "  tripos "  through  seven  distinct  meanings,  till 
from  a  "  thing  of  wood  "  it  came  to  signify  a  system  of  exami- 
nation. 

Professor  Newman  has  published  five  tracts  of  some  interest  to 
advanced  mathematical  students,  though  we  do  not  discover 
much  that  is  original  or  that  calls  for  comment.  There  are 
two  tables,  one  of  the  successive  powers  of  the  reciprocals  of 
the  natural  numbers,  which  should  be  useful  in  integrating  and 
otherwise. 

Amongst  minor  text-books  we  have  the  first  twenty  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  I.  clearly  and  very  explicitly  set  forth.  The  most 
novel  feature  in  the  text  is  the  interpolation  of  exercises  in  the 
use  of  arguments.  To  each  proposition  is  appended  an  abridged 
proof,  which  may  be  useful  in  a  second  or  third  reading.  We 
think  the  diagrams  poor  compared  with  those  of  many  recent 
works.  India  sends  us  a  School  Algebra,  which  promises  to  be 
useful  in  class-teaching,  both  from  the  large  number  of  exercises 
on  elementary  work  and  the  explanation  of  algebraical  artifices. 
For  the  "  Science  and  Art "  course  we  have  the  tenth  edition  of  a 
useful  text-book  for  teaching  the  construction  of  plane  figures 
and  scales.  This  edition  contains  some  lessons  on  Graphic 
Arithmetic.  For  the  use  of  logarithms,  especially  in  solving 
plane  triangles  and  measuring  heights  and  distances,  beginners 
have  a  trustworthy  guide  in  Mr.  Palmer.  His  neatly  prepared 
book  must  come  into  favour  with  many  who  are  preparing  for  the 
position  of  gunner  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  similar  appointments, 
or  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  application  of  logarithms.  From  Lagos  we  have  solutions  of 
the  questions  given  in  Mr.  Lock's  Elementary  Trigonometry. 
They  are  generally  set  forth  in  sufficient  detail,  especially  in 
the  elementary  chapters,  to  be  of  signal  service  to  students 
reading  up  the  subject  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 


NOVELS.* 

*  fTHIIN,  but  not   too  thin,"  was  the   highest   praise  Mr. 

Wodehouse  could  bestow  upon  his  gruel  :  and  it  is  the 
criticism  that  involuntarily  occurs  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  Sturgis's 
latest  novel.  The  Comedy  of  a  Country  House  resembles  its  pre- 
decessors in  most  of  its  essentials.  Like  them  it  is  emphatically 
a  book  to  be  read  in  a  hammock,  on  a  hot  day.  The  style  is  easy 
and  pleasant ;  the  characters  (as  a  rule)  are  careless,  lazy,  and 

*  Comedy  of  a  Country  House.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  2  vols.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1889. 

Clement  Ker.    By  George  Fleming.    Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  1889. 

Lady  Car.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 

Romance  of  an  Alter  Ego.  By  Lloyd  Bryce.  London  and  New  York: 
Brentano.  1889. 

TTie  Last  Coup.    By  Ilawley  Smart.    London  :  White.  1889. 

The  Serpent  Tempted  Her.  Bv  Sagui  Smith.  London  :  Drane  ;  Chicago 
and  New  York:  Belford,  Clark. '&  Co.  1889. 

Summer  Legends.  By  Rudolph  Baumbach.  Translated  bv  Helen  B. 
Dole.    London :  Scott.  "1889. 


good-natured;  and  t lure  is  no  plot  to  speak  of  to  make  undue 
demands  upon  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  dramatis  personov  in  the  Comedy  of  a  Country  House,  are 
types  rather  than  people.  Lord  Lorrilaire,  the  hero — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  person  with  such  a  name — 
represents  the  best  kind  of  young  modern  peer  ;  cultivated 
and  agreeable,  without  being  a  prig  or  a  milksop.  He  has 
a  way  of  ('  finishing  his  sentences  with  a  laugh,"  wrhich  is 
rather  provoking  ;  but  then  there  is  a  want  of  coherence 
and  consecutiveness  about  this  young  man  altogether  of  which 
the  habit  may  be  an  indication.  Mrs.  Chauncey,  Mrs.  Dormer, 
and  Lady  Jane  Lock  tell  each  other  home  truths  in  a  polite 
manner  which  nobody  seems  to  resent ;  while  the  comic  element 
in  the  story  is  provided  by  an  amusing,  but  wholly  impossible, 
journalist,  aided  by  a  young  scion  of  the  aristocracy  whose  life  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  bowing  himself  up  and  down  (for  sanitary 
purposes),  repeat  ing  the  magic  words  "  Ninety-nine."  The  heroine 
is  a  handsome  but  impassive  young  lady  thrown  into  Lord 
Lorrilaire's  society  by  her  match-making  mother,  Lady  Jane, 
whose  designs  are  seen  through  and  checked  by  one  Dora 
Rutherford,  a  young  married  woman  and  Lord  Lorrilaire's  oldest 
friend.  Dora  Rutherford  has  more  reality  about  her  than  any 
other  person  in  the  book.  She  is  essentially  a  modern  figure,  and 
would  have  been  an  anachronism  thirty  years  ago,  with  her 
staunch,  unsentimental,  comrade-like  attachment  to  her  old  play- 
fellow, and  her  unconventional  way  of  interfering  in  his  affairs 
for  his  own  good.  Instead  of  turning  the  cold  shoulder  to  her, 
even  the  ladies  of  the  country  house  ought  to  have  been  grateful 
for  her  impromptu  visit,  while  to  the  reader  she  has  all  the  effect 
of  water  in  a  well-cultivated  but  rather  monotonous  landscape. 

Clement  Ker  is  by  far  the  most  exciting  of  the  volumes  lying 
before  us,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  South  of  Scotland, 
where  the  writer,  unlike  less  fortunate  travellers,  seems  to  have 
found  the  high  rounded  hills  a  mass  of  heather.  Still,  the 
general  character  and  feeling  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  well 
described,  and  the  large  straggling  house  forms  a  fitting  setting 
for  the  strange  moody  baronet,  Clement  Ker,  whose  peculiarities 
are  afterwards  explained  by  his  practice  of  opium-eating.  There 
are  dark  allusions  to  ghosts  scattered  up  and  down  the  book ; 
but,  except  that  the  storyteller,  Geoffrey  Ker,  twice  catches  hold 
(supernaturally)  of  what  he  thought  was  the  rough  head  of  an 
animal,  everything  remains  dans  le  vague,  as  the  French  say. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  meanness  about  this.  We  can  all 
of  us  hint  at  a  figure  so  horrible  that  it  scares  the  life  out  of  all 
who  behold  it ;  but  we  want  to  know  what  it  is  like  and  why  it 
is  there.  This  George  Fleming  never  tells  us,  nor  what  is  the 
reason  that,  if  the  half-mad  scoundrel,  Sir  Clement,  and  the 
faithful  old  butler  Bright  both  fall  dead  of  fright  on  seeing  The 
Thing,  Dick  Ker  should  not  have  been  in  the  least  affected  by  it. 
The  book  would  have  been  improved  by  a  little  pruning  of  the 
superfluous  characters,  Lord  and  Lady  Milton  and  Gilbert 
Ashleigh  and  his  sister,  a  wearisome  development  of  the  last  few 
years  when  girls  obtain  a  success  in  society  by  saying  and  doing 
things  for  which  their  grandmothers  would  have  been  cut.  These, 
however,  are  but  slight  blemishes.  The  real  fault  is  that,  in 
the  effort  to  enhance  the  sense  of  mystery,  the  writer  has  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  confusion  which  takes  away  something 
from  the  real  power  of  the  book. 

Lady  Car  exhibits  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  one  of  the  best  phases  of 
what  may  be  called  her  later  manner.  The  observation  is  ac- 
curate and  close,  and  the  rendering  natural  ;  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  repeat  the  same  incident,  and  to  insist  on  the  same 
effect.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Lady  Car  that  strikes  the 
reader  as  being  either  untrue  or  overstrained.  The  gradual 
disillusionment  of  the  poor  woman  about  her  devoted  and 
charming  husband,  and  the  hardly  less  pathetic  wTant  of  illu- 
sion about  her  coarse  and  brutal  son,  are  pictures  from 
the  life,  but  somehow  something  more  is  wanted  to  form  a 
story.  The  realization  of  the  facts  concerning  Beaufort's  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  simply  a  cultivated  indolent  man,  entirely 
destitute  even  of  the  ambition,  still  less  of  the  power,  to  make 
himself  a  name,  is  a  matter  so  gradual  and  so  undramatic  that  it 
is  hardly  a  subject  for  the  groundwork  of  a  novel.  Of  course, 
the  picturesque  element  lies  in  the  implied  contrast  between  Lady 
Car's  first  husband  and  her  second,  and,  later,  between  this  second 
husband,  Beaufort,  and  his  stepson,  Tom  Torrance.  One  of  the 
best  touches  in  the  book  is  the  involuntary  belief  the  wretched 
little  Tom  has  in  the  calm  and  dilettante  "  Beau,"  whose  superior 
refinement  makes  him  sometimes  ashamed  of  himself.  Again, 
the  feeling  of  Lady  Car's  disappointment  of  having  missed,  she 
hardly  knows  what,  is  very  delicately  depicted  ;  but  it  would  have 
had  more  effect  as  an  episode  in  a  story  than  as  the  story  itself. 
It  is  always  a  mistake  in  art  to  be  "  long,''  in  spite  of  the  dictum 
of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  a  snare  into  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  often 
apt  to  fall. 

France  is  the  natural  home  of  the  detective  novel,  and  it 
seems  depuyse  elsewhere.  The  liomance  of  an  Alter  Ego  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  mesmerism  and  a  farce;  there  is  too  little 
variety,  and  the  reader  never  identifies  himself  with  the  story  as 
he  does  with  the  immortal  works  of  Gaboriau  and  Montepin. 
The  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  sudden  claim  made  by  a  lady 
standing  on  the  step  of  a  New  York  omnibus  on  a  fellow-passenger 
as  her  husband.  This  is  dramatic,  and  promises  well  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  tale  had  been  told 
in  the  third  person,  and  the  reader  had  been  left  in  doubt  whether 
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Aaron  Simoni  was  really  Edna  Dalzelle's  wedded  husband  or  not. 
As  it  is,  we  know  from  the  first  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  that  the  culprit  is  really  his  twin  brother,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  dead ;  but  the  incidents  which  lead  to  the  denouement  are 
rather  clumsy  and  ill  managed,  and  have  no  air  of  probability 
about  them.  A  perfectly  endless  number  of  dreams  are  related, 
and  too  large  a  space  given  to  mesmeric  exhibitions  and  mediums, 
Miss  Dalzelle  being  what  is  called  one  of  the  "  brightest  sensi- 
tives "  of  New  York  city.  Finally,  however,  the  army  of  mes- 
merizers  is  defeated,  and  Miss  Dalzelle's  real  husband,  the  Twin 
Brother,  returns  from  a  South  American  prison,  only  to  hand 
over  the  "  bright  sensitive  "  to  his  brother — this  being  apparently 
rendered  possible  by  some  occult  American  marriage  law.  The 
style  of  the  whole  book  is  awkward  and  deals  in  metaphors,  and 
the  sentences  sometimes  remind  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  at  his 
most  unfortunate  moments. 

Major  Hawley  Smart's  Last  Coup  is  not  as  successful  as  most 
of  his  earlier  ones.  There  is  an  amount  of  languor  about  his  story 
that  is  not  usual  with  him,  and  argues  that  he  is  writing  rather  for 
the  sake  of  writing  than  becaiise  he  has  something  to  say.  His 
heroine  occupies  a  rather  dubious  position  in  society,  being  the 
niece  of  a  Jewish  bill-discounter ;  but  little  accidents  of  this  sort 
never  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  Major  Hawley  Smart's  young 
ladies.  The  love-story  is  rarely  the  main  object  of  Major  Hawley 
Smart's  tales,  and  the  reader  must  be  content  to  find  solace  in 
the  racing  and  hunting  descriptions. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  power  shown  in  the  little 
book  with  the  melodramatic  title  of  The  Serpent  Tempted  Her, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hero  and  narrator  is  more 
given  to  fainting-fits  than  can  be  at  all  convenient  in  a  factory 
overseer.  Of  course,  as  is  common  in  these  dark  tales,  a  little 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  heroine  would  have  averted  the  cata- 
strophe, and  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  another 
shilling  novel.  But,  as  she  chose  to  treat  the  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  her  brother  and  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
her  husband  with  as  little  confidence  as  if  he  was  the  most 
absolute  stranger,  both  story  and  tragedy  are  rendered  possible. 
The  "  her  "  alluded  to  in  the  title  was  not  the  heroine  Nellie 
Baymond,  but  one  Mary  Perry,  who  is  sighing  for  the  same 
young  man,  and  by  elaborate  scheming  finally  secures  his  valuable 
hand.  The  story,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  will  keep  the 
reader's  attention  from  Paddington  as  far  as  Swindon,  or  possibly 
in  some  cases  as  far  as  Bath. 

Miss  Dole  has  translated  Herr  Baumbach's  Summer  Legends 
very  gracefully  and  prettily,  but  the  tales  themselves  are  too 
slight  to  be  worth  taking  much  trouble  about.  They  are  likewise 
not  quite  either  one  thing  or  the  other — neither  supernatural 
enough  nor  real  enough  to  please  right-minded  children,  who  like 
their  fairy  tales  without  any  proper  names  and  without  any 
allegories.  "  The  Disappointed  Dwarf  "  and  "  The  Ass's  Spring  " 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  stories,  as  being  the  freest  from  these 
defects. 


DARTMOOR.* 

DARTMOOR  literature  is  growing  apace.  The  scene  of 
several  novels  lies  there,  it  is  the  playground  of  local 
archaeologists,  the  poet's  eye,  with  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  has 
scanned  it,  painters  in  colours  have  illustrated  it,  and,  more  than 
all,  word-painters  have  decorated  it ;  but  severe  science  has  hardly 
set  her  foot  on  it.  The  author  of  this  edition  of  Dartmoor  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  word-painter,  and  is  a  follower  in  that 
regard  of  many  another,  sketching  a  little  in  colours  also,  repro- 
duced in  plates.  It  would  appear  on  the  face  of  it  that,  a  stranger 
to  the  land,  he  has  set  to  work  to  walk  over  Dartmoor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  this  book,  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  his  subject.  He  has  read  nearly  all  that  has  been  written 
about  it,  and  quotes  a  goodly  number  of  authorities.  He  has 
then  taken  his  walks  with  great  diligence,  and  has  minutely  ex- 
amined everything  that  attracted  his  attention.  He  explores  the 
quarters  of  the  moor  marked  out  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the 
lord  of  the  quondam  forest  and  its  purlieus,  and  takes  them — 
north,  east,  south,  and  west — in  an  orderly  and  methodical' 
manner,  each  quarter  requiring  some  days'  walk.  The  book  affords 
good  evidence  that  the  author  read  first,  walked  afterwards,  veri- 
fying his  reading  as  he  went,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Dartmoor, 
good  though  it  be,  is  by  no  means  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
native  born  and  bred.  We  shall  presently  point  out  some  mis- 
takes that  no  one  who  knew  the  moor  well  could  have  made. 

Mr.  Page  has,  at  all  events,  produced  a  good  guide  to  Dart- 
moor ;  and  a  tourist  with  a  mind  to  face  a  few  hard  days' 
walk  over  a  wild  and  interesting  tract  of  land  could  not  do  better 
than  study  it,  though  to  follow  his  footsteps  would  be  a  zigzag 
sort  of  affair. 

The  great  attractions  to  Mr.  Page  seem  to  be  the  antiquities, 
as  he  and  his  forerunners  are  pleased  to  call  them ;  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  examining,  giving  mea- 
surements, explaining,  speculating  on,  and  expounding  these  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact  that  man  has  been  and  gone  where  they  yet 
remain.  He  lias  a  due  love  for  the  tors,  speaks  well  of  the  rivers, 
and  admires  the  scenery,  both  near  and  distant ;  but  from  the 
authors  whose  books  he  has  read  his  mind  is  filled  to  the  brim 
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with  the  stories  that  bear  witness  to  the  hand  of  man.  Although 
sufficiently  credulous,  he  does  not  dogmatize  on  Druids  and  the 
like,  but  quotes,  instead,  the  various  opinions  of  others,  from 
which  he  invites  selection  according  to  the  fancy  or  common 
sense,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  readers.  At  p.  246  he  writes : — 
"  Nevertheless,  so  rapidly  does  age  creep  over  these  structures, 
that  it  [a  house  not  long  abandoned]  looks  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  old  at  least,  a  warning  to  those  rather  reckless  antiquaries 
who  would  give  every  ruin  upon  Dartmoor  an  age  dating  from 
the  Conquest  at  least."  A  very  laudable  caution  to  the  citizen 
who,  breathing  the  inspiring  air  of  Dartmoor,  is  disposed  to  think 
every  cloud  very  like  a  whale. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  of  prehistoric  man,  Celts,  Britons, 
Eomans,  Saxons,  and  what  not.  But  to  realize  in  imagination 
anything  like  the  actual  state  of  life  of  these  men  is  not  within 
our  powers.  A  great  part  of  Dartmoor  is  now  as  it  has  been  for 
geological  ages ;  man  has  hardly  touched  it,  and  nature  is  imper- 
ceptibly slow  in  making  her  changes.  But  the  country  around 
Dartmoor  has  been  transformed  from  wild  woodlands  and  wastes 
to  inclosed  and  cultivated  corn-fields  and  pastures.  Some  of  the 
woods  have  happily  been  left ;  they  have  their  uses ;  but  there 
are  signs  that  Devonshire  must  once  have  been  a  densely-wooded 
country,  with  rich  bits  of  pasture  in  and  out.  From  one  of  the 
loftiest  tors  to  look  down  on  the  inclosed  lands,  the  fences  and 
fields  appearing  like  patchwork,  the  houses,  single  or  in  groups, 
like  ugly  blocks,  the  churches  feeble  imitations  of  the  tors,  and 
to  fancy  what  the  beauty  of  the  country  might  have  been  if  let 
alone,  is  to  sigh  after  some  of  the  joys  lost  by  civilization. 
Devonshire  is  a  bank  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  un- 
sightly inclosures  are  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  of  years  old. 
The  inclosures  on  parts  of  Dartmoor  itself — a  sore  subject  to  the 
commoners — are  not  so  much  as  one  hundred  years  old.  In  treat- 
ing of  Dartmoor  it  is  good  to  take  these  matters  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  throw  overboard  as  much  as  one  can  of  modern 
notions. 

Mr.  Page  begins  his  book  with  a  quotation  describing  Dartmoor 
as  "a  spot  almost  unknown,  untrod,"  and  at  p.  31  writes,  "Well 
within  living  memory  such  a  thing  as  a  wheeled  conveyance  was 
unknown  iipon  Dartmoor  " — the  monstrous  errors  of  a  stranger. 
But  soon  after  he  writes  of  it  as  having  been  well  populated  in 
early  times.  Considering  what  the  population  of  England  is 
now,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  what  he  may  mean  by  well  populated 
as  a  relative  term.  The  explanation  of  these  contradictions  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  remains  of  the  tin-streaming  operations,  and  in 
the  many  hut  circles  in  favourable  situations  all  over  the  moor. 
Mr.  Page  is  not  well  informed  on  the  latest  authorities  respecting 
the  trade  in  tin  and  the  situation  of  Ictis,  and  takes  up  the 
westernmost  notions  of  a  direct  trade  by  sea  between  the 
Phoenicians,  including  the  Jews,  and  the  Comish.  In  those  very 
early  days  tin  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  something  of  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  other  things  as  gold  does  now. 
And  if  one  likens  the  Phoenicians  of  that  day  to  the  English  of 
this,  and  the  West  of  England  then  to  South  Africa  now,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  surmise  that  explorers  discovered  tin,  sent 
experts  to  teach  the  mode  of  streaming  and  smelting  into 
portable  ingots,  and  carried  it  oft*  on  the  backs  of  ponies.  Horses 
were  small  in  those  days.  The  most  likely  route  was  by  land 
eastwards  over  beaten  tracks,  then  from  Ictis  within  sight  of 
Gaul  across  the  Channel,  and  through  Gaul  to  the  known  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Jews  may  well 
have  been  confused  in  later  years  by  us  Northerns,  the  Eastern 
cast  of  countenance  and  colour  being  so  very  different  from  our 
own.  As  there  is  no  tin  on  Dartmoor  now,  except  a  small 
quantity  at  the  bottom  of  mines  that  do  not  pay  to  work,  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  conjecture  how  there  could  ever  have  been  such  large 
quantities  on  the  surface  as  to  occupy  a  population  of  tin- 
streamers,  with  a  stannary  court,  for  the  number  of  centuries 
required  to  satisfy  the  antiquarians  of  to-day.  There  is  no  evidence 
on  Dartmoor  of  the  quantity  having  been  anything  like  what 
would  be  necessaiy  for  such  speculative  ideas,  but  if  the  value  of 
tin  then  were  comparable  to  that  of  gold  now,  this  alone  would 
account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  tin  traditions.  The  hut  circles 
on  Dartmoor,  in  groups  which  Mr.  Page  and  others  call  villages — 
at  ail  events  they  were  not  townships  or  vils — may  be  any  age  or 
all  ages.  For  centuries  they  were  probably  the  temporary  abode 
of  men  who  wanted  to  stay  on  Dartmoor  for  any  purpose, 
such  as  tents  are  to  this  day.  And  the  number  can  be  easily 
explained  by  their  having  been  used  at  different  times,  by 
different  people,  for  different  purposes.  They  are  always  in 
a  convenient  situation  for  temporary  dwellings.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  precisely  similar  huts  can  be  found  in  use  in  Scot- 
land, as  the  following  quotation  from  The  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Pigs  of  Great  Britain  will  show.  Treating  of  the  Highlands 
it  says  : — "  The  grazings  were  usually  held  in  common  by  a 
number  of  tenants,  and  a  '  shealing,'  therefore,  formed  a  small 
hamlet  of  huts,  chiefly  built  of  turf  on  a  stone  foundation, 
with  an  earthen  floor,  and  with  beds  of  heather" — an  exact 
description  of  such  huts  as  the  hut  circles  would  indicate.  The 
larger  circles  near  the  huts  are  more  likely  to  have  been  used 
for  sheepfolds  than  for  anything  else.  The  supposed  large  popu- 
lation of  Dartmoor  and  the  mysteries  of  the  stone  circles  or 
villages  may  thus  be  disposed  of.  Tinners  may  have  used  them 
at  one  time,  hunters  at  another,  farmers  at  another,  refugees  in 
times  of  danger  at  another,  and  Mr.  Page  gives  a  use  for  those  to 
be  seen  near  Merivale  Bridge,  as  a  retreat  from  the  plague  when 
it  visited  Tavistock  in  1625.    He  says  it  is  known  to  the  moor- 
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folk  as  the  plague  market,  and  that  these  folk  probably  took  their 
goods  for  sale  there  instead  of  to  the  town  about  five  miles  "  in 
along." 

There  are  other  remains  on  Dartmoor  on  which  Mr.  Tage  spends 
a  deal  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  not  so  readily  explained.  The 
rock  basins  have  been  degraded  long  ago  as  the  mere  work  of 
nature,  as  Mr.  Page  allows.  There  are  tombs  belonging  to  various 
ages,  cairns,  cromlechs,  and  kistvaens.  As  Dartmoor  is,  and 
alwavs  has  been,  a  natural  fastness,  a  conjecture  may  be  permitted 
that  defeated  tribes  time  after  time  took  refuge  there,  and  buried 
their  honoured  dead  with  the  tribal  rites.  The  stone  avenues 
offer  more  ditliculty;  the  remarkable  one  on  the  hill  above 
Merivale  Bridge  is  very  much  exaggerated  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
plate  (p.  132).  One  explanation  of  these  rows  of  stone  is,  that 
two  tribes  or  Vila  fought  out  a  dispute  on  this  spot  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  victors  recorded  their  triumph  by  placing 
upright  stones  in  double  file  in  line  opposite  one  another,  the 
numbers  possibly  corresponding  to  those  engaged.  This  would 
not  be  a  "great  battle"  (p.  135),  but  a  mere  fight  to  settle 
disputed  boundaries  or  the  like.  Mr.  Page  has  a  great  deal  to 
eav  respecting  sacred  circles,  and  so  forth,  mentioning  the  Druids 
in  a  commendable  tone  of  scepticism.  The  sacred  part  of  the 
business  must  be  the  purest  speculation,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
left.  Among  his  authorities  Mrs.  Bray  is  a  prominent  figure. 
Mrs.  Bray  was  a  romance  writer,  and  was  of  a  very  romantic 
turn  of  mind  ;  moreover,  she  lived  in  an  age  before  criticism  began 
to  knock  the  Druids  about.  She  was  far  more  imaginative  than 
critical  or  scientific,  she  had  the  exalted  views  that  Dartmoor 
air  engenders  in  visitors,  and  she  must  be  allowed  her  flights  of 
fancy  and  her  Druids,  as  a  true  believer,  whilst  the  common 
sceptic  may  look  on  and  wonder. 

The  grand  question  concerning  names  is  to  be  found  in  this 
book  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  an  appendix  is  devoted  to  that 
barren  subject.  Whatever  the  original  names  may  have  been, 
modern  spelling  cannot  give  the  right  pronunciation  of  any  by- 
gone tongue,  and  it  is  well  to  take  things  as  we  find  them  and  be 
thankful.  There  are  Yes  Tor,  Fur  Tor,  Rolls  Tor,  and  Pu  or 
Pew  Tor.  There  are  Cocks  Tor,  Mist  Tor,  and  Wain  Tor. 
Romantic  persons  can  never  be  contented  with  anything  simple  ; 
therefore,  Mist  Tor,  certainly  remarkable  for  always  being  the 
first  to  be  crowned  with  mist  if  there  is  any  moisture  going, 
which  is  pretty  often,  must  needs  be  spelt  Mis  Tor  and  be 
derived  from  "  Misor,  Goddess  of  the  Moon."  Mr.  Page  gives 
his  authority,  but  expresses  no  opinion.  Modern  givers  of  names 
have  called  the  rock  basins  on  the  top  of  Mist  Tor  "  Mist  Tor  Pans." 
If  Mr.  Page  had  referred  to  the  ordnance  map  he  would  have 
found  that  Mist  Tor  Pans  is  a  part  of  the  moor  to  the  north  of 
Mist  Tor,  taking  its  name  as  Preston  Pans,  Panston  Pans 
(Sheffield)  have  taken  theirs.  Mr.  Page  calls  Hessary  Tor 
Hisworthy,  a  palpable  error.  Old  documents  have  it  Ysfother. 
He  calls  '"Wain  Tor  "  Little  Mis  Tor,"  tacking  about  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  modern  variations,  and  passes  it  by,  one 
proof  that  he  was  but  a  casual  visitor.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  curious 
collection  of  rectangular  blocks  of  granite,  evidently  the  work  of 
nature.  It  took  its  name,  "Wain  Tor,  from  its  similarity  on  the 
distant  horizon  to  a  waggon.  On  coming  to  Bare  Down  one 
would  think  it  an  appropriate  name  for  a  bit  of  moor,  as  bare  as 
bare  can  be  ;  but  Mr.  Page  calls  it  Bair  Down,  following  Mrs. 
Bray,  who  says  it  is  Beird-dun,  or  the  Hill  of  Bards.  Then  there 
is  Wistman's  Wood.  It  is  no  more  than  Wished-man's  Wood. 
A  person  wished  evil  by  a  witch,  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  so  the  word 
wished  has  become  a  universal  Devonshire  term  for  anything 
wretched  or  contemptible.  Mr.  Page  calls  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Plym  the  Cad,  a  mistake  of  Carrington's,  who  thought  that 
Cadover  Bridge  must  be  a  bridge  over  the  Cad,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  farm  close  by  was  Cadworthy,  and  the  river  most 
assuredly  the  far-famed  Plym.  Crazy-well  Pool  he  calls  Classen- 
well.  This  pool  was  supposed  to  be  bottomless,  therefore  crazy — 
Devonshire  for  mad.  Classenwell  is  a  modern,  quasi-refined 
corruption.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  thorny  paths 
trod  by  those  who  exercise  their  minds  on  Dartmoor  names,  as 
they  now  hear  them  spoken  by  Dartmoor  folk. 

That  Mr.  Page  does  not  know  Dartmoor  as  a  native  knows  it  is 
betrayed  in  sundry  places.  Walking  from  Tavistock- — a  "  plea- 
sant two  miles" — "we  cross  the  stream  which  furnishes  part  of 
the  water-supply  of  Plymouth,"  near  Pu  Tor — a  surprising  mistake 
to  fall  into  respecting  a  small  stream  taken  from  the  Walkham. 
Again,  in  walking  from  Prince  Town  to  Crazy-well  Pool,  he  mis- 
takes the  Devonport  leat,  taken  from  the  Dart,  for  the  Plymouth 
leat,  "  designed  by  that  most  versatile  of  sailors,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  " — which,  in  fact,  is  taken  from  the  river  Mew,  two  miles 
below.  He  says  also  that  the  fine  statue  of  Drake  in  Tavistock, 
by  Boehm,  was  erected  by  public  subscription,  whereas  it  was 
placed  there  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  seems 
to  like  railways  on  Dartmoor,  and  says  of  the  red  granite  on 
Trowlsworthy  Tor  it  is  a  pity  it  "  should  be  so  little  worked."  A 
lover  of  Dartmoor  would  hardly  like  to  see  the  tors  "  worked  " 
into  piers  and  bridges. 

There  are  many  symptoms  of  a  stranger's  hand  in  this  bonk, 
though  a  diligent  and  painstaking  hand  it  seems  to  be.  The 
plates  are  good  drawings,  though  not  strikingly  like  the  spots 
from  which  they  are  taken.  With  all  its  faults,  inaccuracies, 
and  stilted  language,  the  book  is  no  bad  guide.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  authority  on  Dartmoor. 


RECENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE.* 

WHAT  the  students  of  Kant  owe  to  Dr.  Mahaffy  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate.  Long  before  Oxford  or 
Scotland  or  America  had  begun  those  works — now  so  many — 
which  have  tried  to  make  the  philosopher  of  KSnigsberg  familiar 
to  the  English  reader,  the  Dublin  Professor  had  produced  a 
treatise  which  went  a  long  way  to  clear  the  road.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  new  edition  of  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English 
Headers  he  says,  in  vindication  of  the  length  of  his  analysis  and 
criticism,  that  "Kant's  book,  if  worth  reading  at  all,  is  worth 
reading  and  knowing  accurately."  Although  the  remark  might 
be  made  with  regard  to  almost  all  philosophical  works,  it  is 
specially  applicable  here.  The  real  knowledge  of  Kant  cannot 
be  gained  in  weeks  or  months — nor  in  a  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  "  cram "  the  Critique ;  and  it  is  this  very  fact  which  would 
make  us  urge  that,  even  with  Dr.  Mahaftys  book  at  hand,  the 
student  of  philosophy  should  first  of  all  be  familiar  with  the 
detail  of  the  original.  Two  preliminary  remarks  must  be  made 
as  to  this  edition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  preface  we 
should  have  such  variations  as  "  Kritik,"  "  Critique,"  and 
"  Critical,"  while  in  the  body  of  the  work  we  have  such  an 
absurdity  as  "  Critick."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  notes  on  the  greater  part  of  the  work  should  be  written 
by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  a  professed  disciple,  while  those  on  the  Dialectic 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Bernard,  a  Hegelian,  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  a  follower  of  Professor  Caird.  This  is  a  great  objec- 
tion, because,  if  Mr.  Bernard's  standpoint  had  been  adhered 
to  throughout,  there  would  have  been  a  great  difference  in 
the  work — especially  in  the  discussion  on  the  Categories.  Even 
in  this  reference,  however,  Dr.  Mahaffy  unconsciously  suggests 
another  and  a  higher  point  of  view  than  Kant  reached,  or 
cared  to  reach.  But  the  main  point  to  be  noticed  is  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  Kantian 
Categories.  Such  reduction  has  been  attempted  by  various 
philosophers ;  and  Dr.  Mahaffy  makes  the  differences  among  these 
an  argument  for  holding  fast  to  the  original  plan.  Yet  he  does 
not  satisfactorily  answer  the  main  objection  upon  which  these 
attempts  are  founded — that  Kant  found  his  Categories  ready 
made  in  formal  logic,  and  merely  gave  them  a  new  significance  as 
"functions  of  unity  in  judgment."  So  far  Mansel's  criticism  is 
perfectly  justified.  In  much  the  same  way  the  majority  of  the 
Neo-Kantians  dismiss  the  category  of  Modality,  and  look  for  their 
favourite  "process"  in  the  other  three.  They  urge,  with  some 
force,  that  Kant  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  deducing  one 
category  from  another,  or  the  whole  from  the  very  nature  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  they  say  that  Kant  himself  suggested  by  bis 
"  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  "  a  sufficient  principle  of  deriva- 
tion. But  Dr.  Mahaffy  will  not  (p.  101)  take  "any  interest  in  the 
subtleties  of  modern  philosophy  on  the  subject."  While  his  expo- 
sition of  the  deduction  of  the  categories  and  the  schematizing 
power  of  the  imagination  is  very  fair  and  exact,  he  fails  to  see 
that  there  is  an  inherent  dualism  in  Kant,  to  which  he  always 
clung,  while  he  was  nevertheless  from  time  to  time  suggesting  a 
method  of  overcoming  it.  His  own  phrase  about  the  understand- 
ing "  legislating  for  "  nature  is  one  instance  out  of  many  wherein 
he  gave  his  bolder  followers  an  intimation  of  the  direction  in 
which  they  afterwards  worked.  The  difficulties  of  the  two  egos — 
the  transcendental  and  that  of  the  inner  sense — of  sensation  as  a 
something  "  given "  and  yet  "  associable,"  of  the  categories  as 
giving  the  forms  for  sensation,  and  yet  so  far  and  so  distinctly 
separate  from  it  as  to  require  the  artificial  connexion  of  the 
schemata,  the  suggestion  of  a  something  behind  the  senses 
which  they  represent — all  these  come  up  in  the  course  of 
Kant's  intricate  discussion.  Here  Dr.  Mahaffy  is  better  as  a 
guide  to  his  author's  meaning  than  as  a  critic  or  a  remover 
of  stumbling-blocks.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
upon  which  view  we  take  of  the  difficulties  here  depends  our 
attitude  towards  the  Dialectic.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  what  would 
have  been  Mr.  Bernard's  criticism.  He  says  (p.  360)  that  Kant's 
"  TrpSiTov  i^euSo?  in  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Sensibility  and 
the  Understanding  prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  conception  of 
an  intuitive  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  reckoning  seriously  with  the  capacity  of  pure  thought  to 
supply  us  with  knowledge  which  must  be  as  true  as  anything  we  can 
attain."  This  shows  quite  plainly  what  Dr.  Mahafl'y's  coadjutor 
would  have  said  had  he  been  dealing  with  the  questions  we  have 
noticed.  The  reference  to  the  "  intuitive  understanding "  is  a 
favourite  one  with  all  Hegelians.  They  find  such  an  understand- 
ing when  they  develop  the  matter  out  of  the  categories,  and  these 
from  self-consciousness.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  Dr. 
Mahaffy  could  not  accept  such  criticism  as  indicating  his  standpoint. 
While  it  may  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  Kant,  it  is  one  which 
explains  away  everything  that  is  distinctly  Kantian.  Between  Dr. 
Mahaffy  on  the  Refutation  of  Idealism  and  Bernard  on  the  first 
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part  of  the  Dialectic,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  as  might  have 
teen  expected.  The  work  of  the  former  is  particularly  good,  not 
merely  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the  two  editions  of 
the  Critique,  but  also  in  clearing  away  many  of  the  misunder- 
standings which  have  risen  around  the  ever  obnoxious  "  thing  in 
itself."  To  some  extent  Kant  himself  is  responsible  for  these  mis- 
understandings, for  besides  being  somewhat  obscure  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  makes  an  advance  (Mahafly,  p.  215)  from  the  position 
held  in  the  first  to  that  taken  up  in  the  second  edition.  In  the 
former  he  merely  makes  the  internal  sense  fully  as  phenomenal  as 
the  external.  To  use  Br.  Mahaffy's  words,  "  our  external  experience 
is  as  immediate,  and  therefore  as  certain,  as  our  internal  expe- 
rience. He  [Kant]  also  shows  that  neither  can  give  us  any  infor- 
mation concerning  things  per  se."  In  the  second  edition,  looking 
about  for  what  shall  correspond  to  Substance,  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  quantity  of  the  world  is  never  changed,"  and  comes  to  that 
"  Principle  of  Permanence "  which  practically  made  space 
prior  to  time  in  its  apprehension.  "  We  can  prove  against 
Descartes  that  internal  evidence,  which  he  thought  so  certain,  is 
only  possible  by  presupposing  external  experience,  which  he  thought 
uncertain."  Dr.  Mahafly  does  not  notice  that  there  is  in  this  an 
apparent  contradiction.  If  Kant  here  holds  that  space  is  prior  to 
time  in  its  apprehension,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  that  with  the 
fact  that,  in  his  discussion  of  the  schematism  of  the  categories, 
he  begins  with  their  projection  into  the  form  of  time,  and  thus 
reaches  space  ?  But,  were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
Kantian  criticism,  we  should  require  to  write  a  treatise.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Br.  Mahaffy  and  his  fellow-labourer  that  they 
have  been  as  sparing  as  they  have  been  judicious  in  their  ex- 
planation and  notes.  The  student  of  Kant  must,  however,  be 
careful  to  bear  in  mind,  when  reading  this  book,  that  the  first 
part  is  principally  expository,  excellently  fitted  to  tell  what  Kant 
did  and  did  not  say,  while  the  second  is  tinged  with  the  colours 
of  a  later  metaphysic. 

Altruism  we  have  always  with  us,  and  it  is  tiresome  to  repeat 
criticisms  upon  that  doctrine  in  its  most  familiar  English  form, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  Social  Progress,  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  we  find  the  latest  word  of 
adherence  to  that  philosopher.  The  first  part  of  his  work  consists 
of  a  general  statement  of  principles,  and  is  well  and  clearly 
written.  It  is  not,  however,  properly  systematic,  for,  starting 
from  a  purely  individualistic  basis,  it  is  mainly  occupied  with 
departing  from  it.  The  author  will  have  none  of  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract  as  something  that  happened  ;  yet  he  holds 
that  all  authority  is  based  upon  an  "  implied  contract  " 
between  individuals.  Is  not  this  beginning  somehow  at  the 
wrong  end  ?  Where  are  we  to  get  our  isolated  individuals  ? 
If  it  be  not  entirely  true  that  (as  Dr.  Westcott  says  some- 
where) "  the  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  man- 
kind," that  statement  is  a  much  better  one  than  any  which  com- 
mences with  the  individual  in  the  abstract.  Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson 
does  begin  in  the  latter  way,  and  proceeds  to  the  position  that 
"  men  live  in  society  because  they  have  a  natural  appetite  for 
the  amicable  presence  of  their  fellows."  Here,  of  course,  is  the 
well-known  difficulty  about  "  natural,"  of  which  his  studies  in 
Rousseau  should  have  reminded  him.  The  case  against  him  it  is 
easy  to  put.  Either  we  start  from  the  abstract  individual,  in 
which  case  the  foregoing  statement  is  false ;  or  we  do  not  so 
start,  in  which  case  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  book  is 
destroyed.  There  are  numberless  other  instances  of  contradiction 
and  illogicality  in  the  book,  but  as  they  generally  go  to  prove 
that  the  author  is  superior  to  his  avowed  principles,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  them.  Only  two  further  points  may  be 
noticed  in  Part  I.  of  this  book.  The  first  is  peculiar.  Only  the 
other  day  we  had  one  of  the  it  priori  writers  on  ethics,  in  a  work 
called  Moral  Progress,  suggesting  that  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality  was  untrue.  In  the  present  work  we  come  upon  a 
disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer  going  back  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
reward  or  compensation  to  the  individual : — ■"  If  we  believe  that 
our  efforts  to  make  such  morality  universal  in  human  society  will 
tend  to  secure  our  happiness  hereafter,  while  a  contrary  course 
will  have  the  opposite  tendency,  even  though  we  suffer  for  what 
we  do,  the  hope  of  future  reward  will  be  compensation  for 
present  ills."  The  other  sentence  in  Part  I.  is  really  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  enabling  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  : — "  The  English,  even,  fail  to  understand  that  their  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  and  an  aristocracy,  beautiful  as  it 
may  sometimes  appear,  makes  them  for  ever  to  grind  ruthlessly 
the  face  of  the  poor."  Mr.  D.  Greenleaf  Thompson  is  quite  right. 
We  do  fail  to  see  it.  With  regard  to  Part  II.  of  his  book  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  detail.  The  author  is  a  tolerable  example 
of  many  writers  of  the  laissez  faire  school ;  while,  being  a  lawyer, 
he  is  not  ignorant  of  its  defects.  There  are  in  the  second  as  well 
as  in  the  first  part  of  his  volume  many  sensible  remarks ;  but  the 
general  result  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  amusing  to  find  (pp.  132, 
133)  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  very  personal  element  in  Ame- 
rican journalism  and  then  to  turn  back  and  read  (p.  127)  about 
"  that  singular  caddishness  which  runs  all  through  British 
society,  pervading  even  the  world  of  letters."  Immediately  after 
this  comes  the  tremendous  outburst  : — "  What  a  lamentable  state 
of  morals  and  manners  is  witnessed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  becomes 
ostracized  from  Tory  households,  to  which  he  was  formerly  a 
welcome  guest,  and  when  party  lines  determine  generally  social 
hospitalities  !  "  Poor  Mr.  Greenleaf  Thompson  !  We  fear  that 
some  of  his  favourite  Yankee  journals  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
hoaxing  him.    One  thing  we  can  say  in  his  favour,  that  he  is 


perfectly  definite  in  his  statements  about  the  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived.  If,  however,  we  look  at  his  book  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  it  is  inconsistent  and  unsystematic.  If 
we  consider  it  more  generally,  it  would  be  worthy  of  higher 
commendation  were  it  cleansed  of  prejudice  and  loosely-formed 
opinions.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Thompson  should  see  the  force  of  the 
first  objection ;  as  an  earnest  man  with  a  good  purpose,  he  should 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  second. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Dewey's  Psychology  contains  a  few 
alterations ;  but  in  all  essential  respects  it  is  identical  with  the 
first.  His  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  good  text-book  for  class- 
work,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  has  done  this.  Of  course 
his  work  is  by  no  means  perfect ;  but  we  do  not  know  one  that, 
for  the  purpose,  could  be  preferred  to  it.  In  some  cases — as,  for 
example,  in  his  discussion  upon  "  Intuition " — there  are  some 
remarks  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  The  separation  of 
the  world-intuition  and  the  self-intuition,  and  the  progress  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  raise  questions  which,  he  must  know, 
have  occasioned  considerable  discussion.  He  is,  however,  quite 
right  in  the  general  attitude  which  he  takes  up.  Psychology  is  a 
science  ;  but  it  is  not  as  other  sciences,  for  in  it  the  examiner  and 
the  examined  are  one.  He  is  also  right  when  he  shows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  study  the  science  without  some  philosophic  prin- 
ciple. Whether  the  metaphysic  which  underlies  his  psychology 
be  justifiable  is  another  question.  If  there  were  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  book,  it  would  be  in  the  facts  that  he  introduces 
a  mass  of  material,  some  of  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  his  references  to  other  works  are  often  too  numerous  and 
minute.  These  references  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and 
they  should  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as  even  to  suggest  vanity  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  However,  he  has  the  example  of  many 
German  and  Dutch  writers  to  countenance  him  in  this  respect. 


COLD  STEEL* 

TWO  chief  problems  must  nowadays  always  confront  the 
sanguine  "  lover  of  a  blade "  when  he  first  contemplates 
giving  his  associates  in  the  noble  pursuit  of  swordsmanship  the 
benefit,  in  a  literary  form,  of  his  experience,  his  own  special  lore, 
and  his  deductions.  He  has  first  to  persuade  himself  that  there 
is  really  still  something  new  to  be  said  on  a  subject  the  broad 
principles  of  which  have  long  been  placed  beyond  the  scope  of 
controversy,  whilst  its  practice  depends  ultimately  on  individual 
characteristics.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  devise  a  title  pos- 
sessed of  some  sort  of  individuality. 

In  adding  yet  another  to  the  eight  hundred  odd  treatises  on  the 
regulated  use  of  the  sword,  whether  art,  science,  or  "  a-la-mode 
accomplishment,"  known  to  the  bibliographer,  Captain  Hutton 
has  succeeded  under  both  these  heads  of  difficulty.  He  has  selected 
a  title  and  a  line  of  argument  well  in  accordance  with  that  very 
perceptible  mood  of  the  present  day — the  reaction  against  the 
artificial  subtlety  and  conventionality  of  modern  "  fencing-room  " 
method,  and  the  tendency  to  look  on  the  masters  of  the  past,  not 
merely  as  quaint  old  fellows,  but  as  men  who  understood  the  art 
of  fence  in  its  practical  meaning.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the 
production  of  anything  entirely  new  under  the  guise  of  a  treatise 
on  fencing  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
very  regular  supply  of  such  literature — an  average,  we  believe,  of 
four  new  works  yearly  in  various  languages — but  the  demand  for 
this  supply  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  somewhat  limited  issue, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  desire,  natural  to  the  devotees  of  certain 
celebrated  schools,  to  see  in  luxurious  type  and  arrayed  in  scien- 
tific order  the  much-practised  lessons  of  a  favourite  master.  The 
only  real  field  of  investigation,  however,  left  to  the  swordsman  is 
the  historical,  which  may  produce  works  of  curious  interest  both 
to  the  fencer  and  to  the  antiquary.  In  such  a  matter  the  for- 
gotten is  as  good  as  the  new — sometimes,  indeed,  much  better. 
This,  it  may  be  asserted,  is  Captain  Hutton's  firm  belief.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  in  Cold  Steel,  quite  enough  information,  new  in 
that  particular  aspect,  to  justify  the  appearance  of  another  book 
of  fence. 

The  author  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  swordsman  of  the  "  practical  "  order  nnd  experienced 
in  the  management  of  military  schools,  as  the  compiler  of  several 
sound  booklets  on  sword  and  bayonet  practice — the  matter  of 
which  has  at  last  been  partly  embodied  in  the  new  regulation 
bayonet  exercise — and  as  the  possessor  of  the  finest  collection  of 
works  on  the  "  Art  Dimieatory  "  in  England.  He  is  further  well 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  "  differences "  of  foreign  schools, 
but  also  with  the  uncompromising  practicality  of  Eastern  sword*- 
manship. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author  is  deeply  read  in  those 
ancient  treatises,  English  and  foreign,  which  delight  book  col- 
lectors, but  which  the  everyday  modern  fencer  looks  upon  casually 
as  mere  amusing  curiosities.  The  very  title  under  which  his  con- 
tribution to  that  favourite  literature  is  offered,  proclaims,  almost 
unwittingly,  long  familiar  consorting  with  those  he  reverently  calls 
the  "  Great  Masters."  It  is  couched  in  rich  and  round  lapidary  style, 
flowinglv  filling  a  goodly  title-page,  and  at  once  recalls  to  the 
mind  visions  of  ancient  Paradoxes  of  Defence  and  Disquisitions  on 
the  Grandeur  of  the  Sword  : — "  Cold  Steel :  a  practical  treatise  on 
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the  sabre  ;  based  on  the  old  English  Backsword  Play  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  combined  with  the  method  of  the  modern 
Italian  school  ;  also  on  various  other  weapons  of  the  present  day, 
including  the  short  sword-bayonet  and  the  constable's  truncheon; 
illustrated  with  numerous  figures  and  also  with  reproductions  of 
engravings  from  masters  of  bygone  years." 

Heraldic  plates,  dedicatory  and  other  epistles  on  cognate 
matters  are  neglected  nowadays,  although  such  comfortable 
padding  seems  still  to  be  often  resorted  to  for  the  dignifying  of 
similar  works  abroad;  but  Cold  Steel  is  adorned,  as  the  best 
precedents  required,  with  the  necessary  engraved  frontispiece, 
showing  the  master  in  his  working  attire.  Here  the  author  is 
represented  in  a  black  cord  fencing  suit,  surrounded  by  the  tools 
of  his  most  congenial  pursuit — ancient  books  and  swords.  In 
his  hand  is  a  favourite  specimen  of  the  swept  hilted  rapier, 
one,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  well  known  to  the  fraternity 
of  "  Kernoozers."  Of  the  fifty-five  full-page  engravings  which 
illustrate  Captain  Ilutton's  comprehensive  views  on  the  sabre, 
the  duelling-sword,  the  "  Bastone " — as  a  type  of  two-hand 
weapons — the  sword-bayonet,  either  hastate  or  j>ugio-v,-ise,  and 
the  policeman's  truncheon,  more  than  half  show  in  both  the 
adversaries  a  Corsican-brother-like  presentment  of  the  author 
himself.  Excellent  as  they  are  in  their  correctness  of  attitude, 
they  would  give  the  reader  in  many  cases,  more  especially  in  the 
display  of  hiyh-octave.  and  fiorizontal-qitarte,  an  impression  of 
truculence  which  happily  the  frontispiece  is  there  to  remove. 
The  remainder  consist  of  reductions  of  ancient  engravings,  rare 
and  otherwise  interesting.  Among  these  appear,  reproduced  for 
the  first  time,  four  of  the  plates  devised  and  engraved  by  Scotin 
for  the  "  Backsword "  album  of  the  notorious  ex-gladiator, 
Captain  Millar,  published  in  1738,  one  of  the  scarcest  books  of 
fence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  one  extant  illustrative  of 
our  swordsmen's  prize-fighting.  Fourteen  others  are  facsimiles  of 
Marozzo's  "seizures"'  in  corps-a-corps  fighting,  taken  from  the 
rarer  and  more  artistic  first  edition  of  1536  ;  two  more  are  taken 
from  the  best  works  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

These  plates  alone,  entailing  as  they  do  a  disquisition  on 
topics  now  very  generally  ignored,  even  by  decidedly  keen 
amateurs,  would  suffice  to  make  of  Cold  Steel  an  attractive 
work.  But  the  writer  justifies  throughout  the  claim  of  his 
title,  and  must  be  said  to  have  produced  a  book  very  unlike 
the  periodical  treatises  devoted  to  conventional  fencing,  whether 
that  of  the  German  schlager,  of  the  Italian  sword,  or  of  the 
French  foil.  His  method  of  treatment  is  likewise  original. 
For  everything  which  is  not  of  his  own  selection  among  re- 
cognized modern  schools — a  selection  guided  by  the  sole  con- 
sideration of  practicality — we  have  chapter  and  verse  referring 
us  to  some  sturdy  old  swordsman  or  other,  one  who  thought  his 
art  more  concerned  with  the  overcoming  of  an  enemy  at 
sharps  than  with  the  courteous  play  of  the  fencing-floor. 
As  a  result,  there  is  in  his  admonitions  a  characteristic- 
ally contemptuous  tone  when  adverting  to  that  numerous  class 
of  would-be  swordsmen,  who  show  themselves  so  valorously 
eager  to  close,  so  fiercely  regardless  with  blunts  and  in  pads  of  a 
menacing  point  or  a  sweeping  edge.  This  misconception  of  the 
purpose  of  practice  in  the  school  is  no  new  thing.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  good  old  .Sir  William  Hope,  of  Balcomie,  a  keen  dilet- 
tante of  fence,  who,  like  the  present  writer,  could  speak  with  the 
authority  of  wide  experience,  had  his  wrath  excited  by  precisely 
similar  solecisms.  Those  plausible  persons  whose  experience  is  not 
only  limited  to  "  blunts,"  but  who  fail  to  realize  the  significance  of 
a  hit,  he  grandly  classifies  as  "Ignorants,"  reserving  the  equally 
quaint  title  of  "  Artist  "  to  those  who,  whether  their  experience 
is  limited  or  not  to  school  practice,  never  lose  the  proper  sense 
of  point  and  edge  : — 

He  [the  Ignorant]  very  well  considering  that  he  can  receive  no  Prejudice 
by  being  hitt  by  a  blunt  Fleuret.  Rusheth  and  Rambleth  still  forewards 
[let  him  receive  never  so  many  Thrusts],  until  he  either  hitteth  the  Artist 
with  one  of  his  Rambling  Thrusts,  or  other  waves  cometh  so  Closs  that  the 
Artist  must  enclose  with  him.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  I  were  to  play  with  an 
•'  ignorant"  for  a  wager  I  would  play  with  Flurett  having  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  point  bevond  the  button,  and  then,  in  God*s  name,  let  him  Ramble 
hU  Belly  full. 

Grumbles  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  vigorously  expressed,  occur 
in  many  of  the  "  old  masters' "  works.  In  the  case  of  foil-fencing, 
a  more  or  less  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  combat  the 
natural  tendency  to  recklessness  in  presence  of  a  comfortable 
button  by  strict  conventions  regulating  the  "  artistic  "  value  of  hits. 
Foil-fencing,  indeed,  is  nothing  if  not  conventional,  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  grammar  of  swordsmanship.  But  in  the  case 
of  stick  or  sabre-play,  which  requires  wider  and  more  powerful 
action,  the  self-control  necessary  to  avert  unseemly  scrambles  is 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  in  the  schools.  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  preposterous  scrimmage  which  in  so 
many  instances  still  passes  for  sword-play.  Captain  Hutton 
seems,  almost  unconsciously,  infected  by  the  uncompromising 
style  of  his  favourite  eighteenth-century  authorities.  Talking  of 
the  ubiquitous  class  of  indomitable  players,  who  fearlessly  rush  a 
counter,  who  gaily  "  pocket "  their  hits  if  they  can  at  the  same 
time  "plant"  their  own,  "Such  behaviour,"  he  remarks  severely, 
"  amounts  in  itself  to  something  very  like  horse-play,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  calls  for  treatment  of  exceptional  character. 
Lonnergan,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  prescribes,  as  a  remedy 
for  a  gentleman  of  this  class,  the  darting  of  the  pummel  in  his 
face.  But  I  think  his  discomfiture  may  be  attained  in  a  more 
merciful  manner  by  '  commanding '  at  one  and  the  same  time 


both  his  person  and  his  sword  in  the  manner  advocated  by 
Liancour  (16S6)." 

Foil-play  —  the  diagram  of  swordsmanship,  as  it  has  been 
called — -could  not  be  considered  in  a  book  like  Cold  Steel'. 
But  the  author  assumes  that  the  swordsman  is  duly  impressed 
with  the  immense  advantage  derivable  from  its  serious  practice, 
and  applies  its  principles  to  the  management  of  every  hand- 
to-hand  weapon.  He  does  so,  indeed,  to  an  extent  which 
may  perhaps  seem  exaggerated.  No  doubt,  sixteen  distinct 
parries  and  guards  in  sword-play  constitute  a  very  perfect 
system,  which  should  meet  every  conceivable  attack.  But  we 
might  question  whether  the  professedly  practical  purpose  of  the 
book  would  not  have  been  better  furthered  by  a  somewhat  less 
exhaustive  sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter  devoted 
to  duelling  sword-play  is  unduly  curtailed.  This,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  very  first  time  the  subject  has  been  treated  in 
English  ;  the  "  hit-where-you-can  "  fence  is  undoubtedly  gaining 
favour  in  the  best  fencing-rooms,  and  a  longer  discussion  on  what 
is  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  system  would  no  doubt  have  been 
welcome. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  ths  sabre  as  opposed  to  the  bayonet 
or  the  rapier,  with  the  great  stick  (Italice  "  bastone  "),  with  the 
ancient  dagger-play,  and  with  that  cognate  but  ultra-modern 
implement  the  truncheon,  are  specially  interesting  to  those 
devotees  of  fencing  schools  who  like  variety  in  their  battles. 

The  book  is  closed  by  an  appendix  devoted  to  a  proposal  for  a 
system  of  "  rules  "  to  be  followed  in  an  assault  or  in  a  match  or 
contest  for  prizes.  It  is  one  the  perusal  of  which  might  be 
strenuously  recommended  to  the  arbiters  who  preside  yearly  at 
Islington  over  swordsmen's  competitions;  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  performers  at  the  erratic  manner  in  which  "  hits "  are 
awarded  is  only  equalled  by  the  astonishment  of  those  among  the 
spectators  who  understand  something  of  what  is  going  on.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  the 
service  have  given  up  competing  at  Islington  in  disgust  at  the 
utter  incompetence  of  some  of  the  judges. 


ORANGE  STREET  CHAPEL.* 

THERE  is  a  classical  corner  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester 
Square  where  a  narrow  entrance  leads  us  into  St.  Martin's 
Street.  A  dingy  house  on  the  left  bears  a  tablet  to  remind  the 
passer-by  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived  there.  It  does  not  add 
that  a  few  years  ago  an  enterprising  American  bought  and  took 
away  Sir  Isaac's  observatory  from  oft'  the  roof.  From  17 10  to 
1727  Newton  and  his  beautiful  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  naughty 
niece,  so  much  praised  and  abused  by  Swift  in  his  Journal 
to  Stella,  lived  in  this  house,  then  surrounded  by  the  fields 
called  after  Leicester  House,  and  bordered  by  Hedge  Lane 
and  St.  Martin's  Lane,  both  still  perfectly  open,  although 
building  had  commenced  in  Soho.  After  Newton's  time  the 
house  was  inhabited  by  Br.  Burney,  who  wrote  the  History  of 
Music,  and  his  more  celebrated  daughter,  who,  as  Fanny  Burney, 
is  remembered  as  the  author  of  Evelina,  written  in  "  a  little  play- 
room up  two  pair  of  stairs,"  and  as  Mme.  D'Arblay  earned  a 
second  reputation  as  a  diarist.  Mr.  Free  remarks  that  in  the 
very  year  that  Evelina  was  the  fashionable  novel  of  society 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady  died  and  was  buried  in  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel,  "  under  the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit."  The 
writer  of  that  magnificent  hymn,  "  Bock  of  Ages,"  he  was  minister 
of  the  French  chapel  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  and  was  only  thirty- 
eight  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  may  remember  that,  besides 
the  Burneys  and  Toplady,  the  semi-rural  charms  of  Leicester 
Fields  drew  together  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Windham, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  John  Newton,  and  Thomas  Scott,  the  son  of  a 
Lincolnshire  farmer,  and  author  of  a  famous  Commentary  still  in 
vogue.  The  divines  in  this  list  were  mainly  attracted  to 
St.  Martin's  Street  by  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  Free  has  done  well  to 
give  us  this  interesting  history.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  two 
great  periods  in  the  history  of  Orange  Street  Chapel,  each  consist- 
ing of  about  a  century."  Here,  at  the  outset,  we  must  disagree 
with  Mr.  Free.  There  are  three  very  well  marked,  periods,  and  only 
a  determination  not  to  see  the  sharpness  of  the  boundary-line  could 
have  enabled  him  to  overlook  the  dift'erence  in  the  chapel  before  and 
after  1787.  During  the  past  century  it  has  been  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  Congregationalist  meeting-house,  and  Mr.  Free's  long, 
and  indeed  eloquent,  exhortations  to  religious  toleration  only 
amount  to  this — that  he  would  have  the  Established  Church  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  in  Dissent.  He  evidently 
does  not  recognize  the  insuperable  difficulties,  nor  does  he  see  that, 
when  he  praises  Eyre  for  putting  a  Nonconformist  at  the  head  of 
Hackney  College,  he  praises  him  for  an  act  of  disloyalty,  almost 
of  treachery,  to  his  own  Church.  "  John  Eyre,"  he  tells  us,  "  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  fact  that  he  chose 
;i  Dissenting  minister  lor  the  first  tutor  of  his  new  institution  is 
more  convincing  than  many  arguments  could  be  of  the  real  unity 
that  existed  in  his  time  between  Christians  of  various  denomina- 
tions." We  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  Eyre,  'with  Toplady,  Newton,  Scott,  and  others, 
not  to  mention  Whitefield  and  Wesley — all  of  whom  lived  and  died 
English  Churchmen — deserve,  in  spite  of  the  good  they  unques- 
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tionably  did,  to  have  this  flaw  clearly  pointed  out.  For  the  sake 
of  keeping  alive  certain  views,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  liberal 
enough,  but  the  majority  narrow  beyond  conception,  they  were 
willing  to  allow,  nay,  to  assist,  those  who  "  sat  under"  them  to 
leave  the  Church  that  they  themselves  clung  to.  The  history, 
then,  of  Orange  Street  Chapel  seems  to  divide  itself  into  the 
French  period,  when  the  Huguenot  refugees  who  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood  built  it  and  opened  it  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  performed  in  French  ;  the  Anglican  period, 
when  the  ministrations  were  carried  on  by  Toplady,  Illingworth, 
Cecil,  and  others  whom  the  Church  will  not  easily  forget,  mis- 
taken and  narrow-minded  though  they  were ;  and,  finally,  into 
the  years  from  1 787  to  the  present  day,  when  Congregationalist 
preachers  have  taken  the  place  of  clergymen. 

Mr.  Free  has  much  that  is  of  interest  to  tell  us  of  the  French 
period.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  hunt  up  the  old  registers, 
and  has  also  gathered  a  large  mass  of  anecdote  as  to  the  more 
celebrated  of  the  Huguenot  preachers,  and  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  congregation.  He  carefully  describes  a  service  at 
which  the  great  James  Saurin — who,  by  the  way,  was  never 
incumbent  here — preached  the  sermon.  He  had  been  brought 
over  from  France,  on  the  Revocation,  enclosed  in  a  barrel.  Mr. 
Free  describes  him  as  reading  the  prayers,  the  people  standing, 
their  hats  hung  in  every  conceivable  place.  Presently  a  youthful 
minister  ascends  the  pulpit  stairs  and  delivers  an  impressive 
prayer.  That  over,  every  man  puts  on  his  hat  and  sits  down. 
The  preacher  also  wears  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  "  his  face  is 
perfectly  oval,  and  stands  out  of  his  great  wig  like  a  picture  out 
of  a  frame." 

Mr.  Free  does  not  write  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  many  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  higher  graces  of  literary  composition,  but  he 
improves  as  he  goes  on.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  the  most  interesting,  is  in  places  almost  unreadable  ; 
while  the  latter  part,  where  he  introduces  the  plea  for  toleration 
to  which  we  have  referred,  is,  though  too  much  like  a  sermon, 
written  so  as  to  run  fluently.  Mr.  Free  is  very  fond  of  a  phrase 
which,  as  he  uses  it,  seems  to  be  simple  nonsense,  though  he  pro- 
bably imagines  he  is  quoting  a  text  of  Holy  Writ : — "  And  he 
who  runs  may  read  the  tempering  effects  of  time";  or,  as  in 
another  place,  "  that  all  who  ran  might  read  what  great  things 
their  human  god  had  done  for  the  French."  On  the  whole,  we 
may  thank  Mr.  Free  for  this  little  volume  on  an  interesting 
building,  and  may  congratulate  him  on  having  brought  out  fully 
the  historical  as  well  as  the  religious  associations  which  are  con- 
nected with  Orange  Street  Chapel. 


MEDIA." 

UNLIKE  the  other  contributions  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  series, 
this  volume  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  "  Story  " 
of  any  one  particular  people  as  with  the  relations  between  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  It  traces  the  main  outlines  of  the 
history  of  the  Eranians  from  their  earliest  records  contained  in 
their  sacred  books  to  the  moment  when  Darius  determined  to 
overwhelm  Hellas  with  his  armies,  and,  in  showing  how  this  con- 
quering race  took  to  itself  the  inheritance  of  older  nations,  it 
brings  out  with  admirable  distinctness  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  histories  of  the  great  Powers  of  Western  Asia.  Mme. 
Ragozin,  whose  "  Stories  "  of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  are  among  the 
best  volumes  of  this  unequal  series,  exhibits  here  as  elsewhere  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and  present  condition  of 
learning  with  regard  to  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  and 
expounds  in  an  attractive  manner  the  results  attained  by  the  most 
eminent  scholars.  Now  and  then  she  is  somewhat  wordy,  and 
she  certainly  devotes  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  to  her 
examination  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  Still,  though  it  takes  up  too 
many  pages  of  her  book,  her  estimate  of  the  work  of  Zoroaster- — 
we  must  decline  to  reject  the  well-known  form  of  the  name  in 
favour  of  Zarathushtra — is  interesting  and  well  considered.  He 
is  represented  as  fixing  and  expressing  in  its  highest  degree  the 
tendency  already  existing  among  the  Eranians  to  apply  a  system 
of  spiritual  and  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  primeval  Aryan 
myths.  The  apostle  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  conception  of  the 
Dualism  of  Nature,  he  enabled  his  people  to  grasp  a  doctrine  after 
which  they  were  already  feeling.  While  he  was  on  a  higher 
level  than  his  disciples,  they  "  had  in  themselves  the  seed  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  expounded  to  them."  After  his  time  there 
began  a  process  of  adaptation  ;  the  new  religion  was  fitted  on  to 
old  forms  and  prejudices,  and  changes  were  effected,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  amply  illustrated  by  a  comparison  bet  ween  the 
Yasna-liturgy  and  the  earlier  Gathas.  Later  developments  of 
Mazdeism  departed  still  further  from  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
Zoroaster's  teaching,  which  among  the  northern  Eranians,  and 
especially  among  the  Medes,  became  overlaid  with  a  mass  of 
ceremonial  observances.  From  the  doctrine  of  the  purity  of  the 
elements  arose  the  custom  of  exposing  the  dead  in  Dakhmas  or 
Towers  of  Silence,  about  which  Mme.  Ragozin  gives  some  curious 
particulars.  Several  traces  of  Turanian  influence  are  noted  in 
the  religion  which  grew  out  of  the  Gothic  revelation,  and  among 
them  the  excessive  reverence  shown  to  fire.  After  a  short  chapter 
on  the  closing  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judak,  Mme.  Ragozin 

*  Story  of  the  Nations — Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  from  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh  to  the  Persian  War.  By  Zenai'de  A.  Kagozin.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1889. 


speaks  of  the  conflict  between  the  Lydian  and  Median  monarchies, 
and  the  triple  alliance  formed  between  Media,  Babylon,  and 
Lydia,  after  the  battle  of  the  Eclipse.  A  remarkably  interesting 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  good  use  is  made  of  the  comments  of  Professor 
Delitzsch  and  M.  Lenormant  on  the  recently  discovered  records 
of  the  Banking-house  of  Egibi  or  Jacob,  to  which,  through  several 
centuries,  the  whole  financial  business  of  the  Court  was  entrusted. 
There  is  little  which  can  be  said  for  certain  about  the  Medes,  and 
after  a  good  summary  of  what  is  known,  or  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed, with  reference  to  the  Magi,  we  pass  on  to  Persian  history. 
The  volume  ends  with  a  pleasantly  written  and  critical  narrative 
of  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
down  to  his  attempt  to  conquer' the  Greeks.  This  part  of  Mme. 
Ragozin's  book  of  course  overlaps  the  volume  on  Persia  already 
published  in  the  same  series. 


SINGLE  VOLUMES.* 

"  ~V7"RLA  "  tells  a  story  which  proves  that  there  are  still  writers 
J-  willing  to  spend  pains,  time,  and  calculation,  dates,  histori- 
cal facts  and  the  best  of  their  emotions  upon  a  work — rightly  so 
called — of  fiction.  Three  Friends  must  have  taken  long  to  write. 
It  opens  with  a  scene  in  which  the  taller  and  fairer  exchanges 
reminiscences  with  the  darker  and  shorter,  and  "  he  who  was 
addressed  as  Henry  "  replies  in  a  manner  calculated  to  elicit  the 
Christian  and  family  names  of  his  intimate  companion.  After  we 
have  thus  made  acquaintance,  we  are  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
taking  something  like  a  real  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
young  Prussian  soldiers,  who  confess  to  one  another,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  of  polysyllables,  that  they  are  in  love  with  the 
self-same  Cecilia.  How  they  start  with  the  best  altruistic  inten- 
tions ;  how  they  declare  themselves  together — "  Cilia,  dearest,  I 
love  you — we  both  love  you,"  is  what  the  spokesman  says,  none  of 
the  three  young  people  having  any  sense  of  humour — how  the 
machinations  of  a  fiendish  uncle  and  the  fortunes  of  war  favour  the 
betrayal  of  the  taller  by  the  shorter  friend ;  how  a  very  well-con- 
structed intrigue  follows,  and  how  the  events  of  the  time  (the  first 
years  of  the  century)  are  carefully  complicated  with  the  love-inte- 
rest ;  all  this  a  majority  of  readers  will  consent  to  be  told  without 
weariness,  so  refreshing  is  the  absence  of  psychology,  so  hearty  the 
villany,  so  surpassing  the  female  beauty.  The  villain  is  Juan. 
"  '  Shut  up  ! '  retorted  Juan  fiercely,"  but  he  apparently  repents  of 
the  colloquialism.  "  Come  nearer ;  we  will  confer."  He  also 
says,  "  How  I  would  like  to  wring  that  lawyer's  head  from  off 
his  body  !  How  I  would  see  with  exultation  all  the  Rothecks 
quivering  in  torments  which  my  mind  alone  conceives  ;  how  all 
my  senses  would  be  ravished  could  I  tear  out  my  nephew's  craven 
heart !  My  hands  steeped  in  his  blood,  my  eyes  gloating  over  his 
agony,  my  ears  resounding  with  his  frenzied  shrieks — oh,  what  a 
satisfaction  !  "  After  one  of  these  life-like  expressions  of  human 
passion,  which  are  frequent,  the  author  remarks,  with  unparalleled 
naivete' : — "  It  was  a  scene  powerful  in  the  extreme."  It  was 
certainly  meant  to  be.  And  when  Juan,  in  prison,  is  converted 
by  the  exhortations  of  the  chaplain,  we  feel  that  no  ending  less 
satisfactory  would  have  been  in  place.  The  story  reads  curiously 
like  a  translation.  If  it  is  such,  the  mind  that  conceived  its 
tempestuous  incidents  is  not  responsible  for  the  grammar  of 
this  : — "  Richard  turned  his  large  eyes  on  his  uncle  like  he  had 
once  before  "  ;  or  this : — "  Richard  had  laid  with  his  back  to 
the  notary  " ;  and  again  : — "  Suppose  I  lay  in  wait  for  this 
individual." 

Anstruther's  wife,  Ella,  is  at  first  a  maiden  who  reads  the  Idylls 
of  the  King — the  author  misquotes  Maud,  by  the  way — with  a  con- 
stancy not  easily  reconciled  with  the  comparative  brevity  of  that 
famous  series,  even  when  completed.  Her  girlishness,  of  figure, 
of  handwriting,  of  demeanour  throughout,  is  insisted  upon  with 
the  determination  which  we  find  so  formidable  in  female  authors 
of  a  certain  class.  Repetition  is  a  dreary  trick  in  the  conversation 
of  many  women,  especially  women  whose  vivacity  of  manner 
makes  the  dull  habit  the  more  unwelcome  ;  and  women  who  write 
effusive  books  put  ready-made  little  adjectives  into  them  with  a 
reiteration  that  spares  not.  While  Ella's  father,  the  Dean,  is 
engaged  upon  a  treatise  on  the  classics  (a  "  treatise "  on  "  the 
classics  !  "),  Colonel  Anstruther,  wearing  what  the  author  oddly 
calls  a  "  pretty  morning  suit,"  with  checks  in  the  design,  falls  in 
love  with  Ella.  His  discovery  in  her  portfolio  of  an  enlarged 
copy  of  his  own  photograph,  executed  by  her  own  hand,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  one  of  her  best  and  boldest  efforts,"  reveals  the  fact 
that  she,  too,  has  lost  her  heart ;  and  without  ceasing  for  a  moment 
to  be  girlish,  Ella  becomes  Anstruther's  wife.  Anstruther 
furnishes  for  her  a  house  according  to  the  last  word  of  aesthetic 
art,  which  apparently  includes  an  indefinite  number  of  "  Birket 
Fosters";  but  things  turn  to  misfortune.  Ella  allows  her 
husband  to  suspect  her,  under  circumstances  that  entirely 
absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  undue  jealousy,  and,  with  the 
pigheadedness  characteristic  of  the  ready-made  heroine,  breaks 

*  Three  Friends.    By  Yrla.    London  :  Digby  &  Long. 
Anstruther's  Wife.    By  Josephine  Miehell.    London  :  Roper  &  Drowley. 
In  the  Spring-time.    By  Alice  Weber.    London  :  Smith  &  Iunes. 
A  Babe  in  Bohemia.    By  Frank  Dunby.    London  :  Spencer  Blaekett. 
The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose.    By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  London: 
Spencer  Blaekett. 
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her  husband's  heart  and  her  ow     in  order  to  keep  a  promise 

to  her  father  from  which  a  change  in  all  the  conditions  of 
1  the  case  had  obviously  dispensed  her.    We  cannot  dismiss  Miss 

Michell's  novel,  any  more  than  its  predecessors,  •without  a  word 
1  of  warning-  as  to  grammar.    The  Dean  should  not  say  "  I  expect 

he  has  a  great  deal  to  see  "  ;  nor  should  the  author  say  that  her 

[heroine  "  laid  back  on  her  pillow  "  :  nor  should  Ella  say  "  I  sup- 
pose he  will  keep  on  wanting  money  like  he  did  from  poor  papa," 
a  nastv  little  error  which  her  husband  repeats — "She  has  been 
sleeping  for  hours  like  you  see  her  now." 

Very  much  better  than  Anstruther's  Wife  is  In  the  Spring- 
time, although  Miss  Weber  is  not  quite  guiltless  of  the  poor  habit 
of  repetition.    The  leading  idea  of  her  story  is  the  familiar  one  of 
!  a  little  apostolate  between  young  people.    A  cousin  Archie  in- 
|  spires  the  heroine  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  things ;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  reforms  altogether 
.  the  affectation  and  triviality  of  the  girl  who  is  her  own  successful 
rival  in  love.    Cousin  Archie  is  not  much  more  than  a  school- 
girl's conception  of  a  man  ;  and  too  much  is  made  of  the  rather 
*  small  idea  of  spring  and  sunshine,  with  their  easy  similitudes, 
j  Moreover,  in  the  heroine's  first  and  childish  trial  we  fancy  we 
[  recognize  a  gooseberry-tart  and  a  rice-pudding  very  familiar  in 
J  literature  administered  to  ourselves  in  early  youth.    There  is 
I  nothing  less  distinctive  and  unique  than  English  cookery,  it  is 
n  true  ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  these  particular  dishes  belong 
i  to  Holme  Lee,  and  that  in  one  of  her  pleasant  books  a  little  girl's 
fortitude  is  overcome  by  the  appearance  of  the  pudding  instead 
!  of  the  tart.    However  this  little  point  might  be  adjudged,  there 
is  plenty  in  the  story  that  is  Miss  Weber's  own.    A  sick  child 
J  and  an  old  cottager  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  persons  of  their 
class  in  the  novel  "  of  commerce  "  ;  there  is  sufficient  character 
,  and  humour  here  to  make  us  wish  for  a  little  more  of  the  same 
:  kind,  and.  proportionately,  for  a  little  less  of  wishy-washy  senti- 
■  ment.    The  book  is  a  wholesome  one,  not  only  in  intention, 
i  which  is  common  enough,  but  in  achievement. 

The  wholesome  rule  that  "  revolting "  stories  shall  not  re- 
.  Tolt,  and  that  "  painful  "  incidents  shall  not  give  pain,  but 
shall  stimulate  a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  be  explicitly  con- 
fessed, is  broken  by  the  writer  known  as  Frank  Danby.  She 
gives  unquestionable  pain  and  revolts  every  feeling  which  a 
,  reader's  self-love  itself  would  wish  to  spare.    "Whether  her  work 
is  im  livre  de  bonne  fog,  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  con- 
|  fidentlv.    She  has  an  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  vile  things 
and  persons,  and  she  finds,  almost  instinctively,  the  word  that 
(  labels  their  vileness.    But  to  what  purpose  is  it.  done  ?  "Will 
any  "  babe  "  be  rescued  from  the  dismal  and  dirty  life  which 
Frank  Danby  calls  Bohemia  through  the  publication  of  this  story 
of  futile  sorrow  ? 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  in  her  short  story,  The  Pretty  Sister 
of  Josi,  seeks  the  safe  ground  of  contemporary  conventional  Spain. 
Here  is  the  kind  of  tale  that  is  inevitably  toid  in  a  modified  baby 
language,  remotely  suggestive  of  that  which  Mrs.  Plornish 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  John  Baptist.  Here  we  have  the 
,  pretty  girl  and  the  bull-fighter  so  familiar  in  the  novel  of  com- 
merce, so  ready  to  the  storyteller's  hand,  and,  sooth  to  say,  of 
such  deadly  lack  of  interest  to  the  reader.  "  Plaza  del  Toros," 
by  the  way,  is  a  bit  of  local  language  that  occurs  too  often  to  be 
a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  ;  there  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
,  "  Mother  of  God  !  "  and  other  local  language  in  English,  so 
perhaps  we  should  not  be  too  exacting. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TTAD  the  little  book  which  M.  Constant  de  Tours  (i)  has 
<  edited  tor  M.  Quantin  reached  us  a  little  sooner  we  should 

I  have  classed  it  with  guide-books  last  week;  but  we  are  glad  to 
»  give  it  a  place  of  greater  honour  here.    It  is  really  a  capital  little 
volume,  the  only  objection  that  we  can  find  to  it  being  that  its 
!  shape— a  long  oblong — makes   the  leaves  flop   down  on  the 
astonished  countenance  of  the  unwary  one  who  reads  it  lying 
i  back  in  an  easy  chair,  if  he  holds  it  rather  close  to  his  eyes.  To 
■which  M.  Quantin  may  justly  answer  that  he  does  not  publish 
with  a  view  to  short-sighted  faineants  in  easy  chairs.    The  guide 
.  itself  takes  the  form  of  a  twenty  days'  walk  about  Paris ;  and, 
though  written  with  an  evident  intention  of  sprightliness,  is  as 
>  minute,  practical,  and  exhaustive  as  the  small  extent  of  itsletter- 
■  press  admits.    But  its  main  feature  consists  in  the  engravings, 
which  are  exceedingly   numerous,  admirably   executed,  taken 
(as  they  boast,  and  as   certain   details  in   the   case  of  at 
least  some  of  them  amply  prove)  recently  aVapres  nature,  and, 
i  finally,  selected  and  designed  with  really  remarkable  skill.  The 
;  "  Vue  synoptique  des  gares  de  Paris  et   des  pays  qu'elles 
desservent,"  which  is  almost  the  first  of  them,  gives  a  fair 
example  of  the  combination  of  ingenuity  and  elegance  which 
marks  them   (though  by  the  way  M.  Quantin   should  have 
"  Darmouth,"  which  bv  a  clerical  error  shows  in  this  plate, 
faltered  to  "  "Weymouth").    The  promise  of  this  is  well  carried 
I  out  by  the  rest.    No  select  list  of  them— there  are  two  hundred 
1  in  all— that  we  could  give  would  give  a  fair  idea  of  them.  Notre 
[  Dame  and  the  Bal  Bullier.  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Sorbonne, 
I  the  "  Cinquieme  dessous "  of  the  Opera  and  the  Tour  Saint- 
Jacques,  Guignol  and  the  venerable  apse  of  Montmartre,  jostle 

(i)  Paris  et  lexposition  de  1889.    Paris  :  Quantin. 
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each  other  (or,  rather,  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  great  decency 
and  order)  after  a  very  agreeable  fashion.  The  book  will  be  a 
good  companion  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  such  a  visit  just  now,  in  the  case  of  those  amiable 
persons  who,  like  Mile.  Phlipon,  "  hate  the  living  people,"  though 
they  "  like  the  statues." 

The  late  M.Nisard's  volume,  sEgri  Somnia  (2),  has  a  melancholy 
title,  but  it  is  not  a  wholly  melancholy  book.  Some  Academic 
reminiscences  going  as  far  back  as  Royer-Oollard,  and  passing- 
through  Claude  Bernard  to  M.  Pasteur,  contain  matter  of  interest ; 
there  is  a  spirited,  but  rather  too  long,  answer  in  verse  to  the 
insults,  unworthy  alike  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  which  Hugo 
in  his  old  age  permitted  himself  towards  M.  Nisard ;  there  is  a 
rather  pleasant  paper  on  "Diligences  et  Chemins  de  Fer."  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  "  Pens^es  et  Caracteres  "  with  which 
the  book  opens  are  charged  with  more  chagrin  than  wisdom, 
while  their  form,  though  not  bad,  is  scarcely  striking  enough  to 
enable  it  to  pass  muster  before  its  author's  own  warning,  "  Aucune 
loi  ne  condamne  un  honnete  homnie  a  e"crire  des  maxiines."  M. 
Nisard  was  too  faithful  a  classicist  himself  to  have  objected  to 
the  Yirgilian  quotation  which  rises  in  our  mind — 

Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Cura, 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi  tristisque  Seneotus 
Et  Metus — 

as  the  fittest  motto  of  at  least  this  part  of  the  book,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  evils.  It  is, 
however,  a  book  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 

In  order  to  appreciate  M.  Pellissier's  sketch  of  nineteenth- 
century  literature  in  France  (3),  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
he  has  set  himself  to  write,  as  we  are  told,  not  a  "  tableau  de  la 
litterature,"  but  a  "revue  du  mouvement  litteraire."  "We  are 
not  certain  that  the  distinction  is  one  easily  maintainable  in  a 
clear  and  logical  way.  But  M.  Pellissier  interprets  it  as  giving 
him  a  license  to  speak  only  of  the  chiefs  of  each  school  while 
imposing  the  condition  of  speaking  of  all  the  different  schools. 
There  are  good  things  in  the  volume — the  remarks  on  Mme.  de 
Stael  may  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen — but  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  well  planned  as  a  whole. 

Books  on  the  countries  at  the  bnck  of  Senegal,  which  the 
French  regard  as,  and  which  they  are  rapidly  building  up  into, 
a  "French  Soudan,"  multiply,  and,  as  we  have  remarked 
more  than  once,  are  worth  study.  M.  Bichet,  who  seems  to 
have  held  in  the  interior  a  sort  of  headship  of  a  small  station, 
half  civil,  half  military,  gives  a  very  vivid  and  precise  account 
of  native  life  (4),  to  which  it  would  seem  his  countrymen 
accommodate  themselves  very  readily.  One  remark  of  his  re- 
calls historical  examples,  especially  those  of  the  Canadian  half- 
breeds.  He  looks  forward  to  a  great  support  for  French  rule 
in  the  mulattos  who  are  becoming  numerous  in  consequence 
of  the  genial  French  habit  (which  he  himself  fully  shared)  of 
forming  marital,  or  quasi-marital,  connexion  with  native  women. 
Now,  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  certainly  not  given  to  regarding 
Eurasians  as  bulwarks  of  our  Indian  Empire.  In  fact,  though 
(or  because)  no  race  is  more  mixed  than  the  English,  none  seems 
to  stand  further  crossing  of  this  kind  so  badly  ;  always  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  a  case  of  our  nasty  arrogance. 

M.  de  Pontmartin's  Peches  de  vieillesse  (5)  contains  a  rather 
pleasant  mixture  of  papers  of  very  different  kinds.  "We  do  not 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  story  which  he  tells  us,  that  of  La 
veritable  auberge  des  Adrets,  is  true,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.  Les  feu.v  de  paille,  Eimpasse,  English  spoken,  are 
good  tales,  and  there  are  some  remembrances  of  Rachel  which 
will  not  lack  readers. 

Mrs.  Molesworth's  notion  of  a  series  of  letters  (6)  written  by 
an  English  girl  to  her  sister  under  French  inspection  is  not  a  bad. 
one  and  is  well  carried  out.  There  are  notes,  but  not  too  many. 
Mr.  Croft's  grammar  (7)  is  planned  as  a  sort  of  skeleton  to  be 
clothed  upon  by  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  that  fetish  of 
modern  education  the  blackboard. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  The  Bibles  of  England  (Alexander  Gardner)  Dr.  Andrew 
Edgar  puts  forth  "  a  plain  account  for  plain  people  of  the 
principal  versions  of  the  Bible  in  English,"  illustrated  by  com- 
parative readings,  and  supplying  an  excellent  general  survey  of 
the  subject.  The  book  is  one  for  which  we  have  long  thought 
there  must  be  a  considerable,  if  not  a  popular,  demand.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  attempt  to  do  for  English  readers  of  the  Bible 
what  is  done  for  the  Church  of  England  laity  in  the  "  Inter- 
leaved "  Prayer  Book.  There  are,  we  believe,  many  persons 
other  than  collectors  of  Bibles  who  possess  copies  of  the  older 

(2)  JEgri  Somnia.    Par  D.  Nisard.    Paris  :  Calniann  LeVy. 

(3)  Le  mouvement  litteraire  au  XIXime  Steele.  Par  Georges  Pellissier. 
Paris :  Hachette. 

(4)  Cinq  arts  de  Sejour  au  Soudan  francais.  Par  E.  Bichet  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(5)  Peches  de  vieillesse.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(6 )  French  Life  in  Letters.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

(7)  The  Pupil's  Concise  French  Grammar.  By  S.  Croft.  London  : 
Relfe. 
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sixteenth-century  translations.  For  such  Dr.  Edgar's  volume 
will  be  a  valuable  handbook.  To  the  general  reader  also  it  will 
be  found  to  possess  many  aspects  of  interest.  The  characteristics, 
the  merits  or  defects  of  rendering,  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
various  versions  were  executed,  peculiarities  of  style  and  diversi- 
ties of  translation,  are  among  the  chief  matters  dealt  with.  The 
writer's  comparative  method  is  precisely  what  is  required  to 
instruct  and  interest  most  readers.  The  versions  discussed  com- 
prise Wyclif's,  Tyndale's  Testament,  with  its  revision,  Cover- 
dale's,  with  the  second  or  "  Great  Bible,"  Matthew's,  Taverner's, 
the  Geneva  renderings,  the  so-called  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Douay, 
and  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  somewhat  oddly  styled 
by  Dr.  Edgar  the  National  and  Inter-National  Bibles.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  eminent  examples,  others  more  curious  than  valuable 
are  described  ;  private  enterprises  such  as  Sir  John  Cheke's  frag- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  version  of 
the  Rev.  William  Thomson,  of  Ochiltree  (1816),  towards  which 
Carlyle  subscribed  the  sum  of  one  pound  four.  Dr.  Edgar's 
specimens  of  the  industrious  Thomson's  work  by  no  means 
mitigate  Carlyle's  criticism  of  his  "  style  of  writing  and  thinking," 
which  he  declared  was  as  "  dull  and  sluggish  as  the  clay  itself." 

Those  admirers  of  the  short  story  as  it  appeared  in  Rowland 
Grey's  Lindenblumen  may  be  sincerely  advised  to  read  a  fresh 
instalment  by  the  same  writer — Jacob's  Letter ;  and  other  Stories 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) — in  which  the  author's  charms  of 
style  and  of  sentiment  give  distinction  to  the  simplest  sketch. 
Delicate  workmanship  is  the  attribute  common  to  all  these 
graceful  stories.  The  unconscious  influence  of  children  is  illus- 
trated with  rare  sympathy  and  admirable  art  in  "  King  Philip  "  ; 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  treatment  of  this  attractive  yet  difficult 
theme  so  successful,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  as  this  exqui- 
site little  story,  though  many  readers  may  prefer  the  spring-like 
fancy  that  irradiates  "  Saint  Catherine's  Tresses  "  and  "  Prince 
Boris." 

It  cannot  be  said  in  these  days,  when  the  slackening  of  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  community  is  perceptible  in  every  direction, 
that  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford " — who  decidedly  is  not  another 
Mr.  Ruskin — gratifies  a  crying  want  by  his  essay  Irresp07isibility 
and  its  Recognition  (Trubner  &  Co.)  The  shirking,  or  denial,  of 
responsibility  is  already  fast  becoming,  in  "  advanced  "  circles,  the 
mark  of  the  emancipated.  Neither  the  arguments  nor  the  remedial 
proposals  of  "  A  Graduate  "  possess  educational  virtue  or  value. 
The  latter  would  not  lessen  the  evils  he  discusses,  which,  indeed, 
often  spring,  in  a,  large  measure,  from  a  criminal  and  cowardly 
shifting  of  responsibility  to  "  society  "  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  John  Cameron  Grant's  Neiu  Verse  in  Old  Vesture  (E.  W. 
Allen),  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White,  is  a  remark- 
able collection  of  specimens  of  metrical  forms  derived  from 
foreign  poetic  sources.  In  addition  to  capital  examples  of  the 
ballade,  villanelle,  rondeau,  and  other  forms  now  more  or  less 
acclimatized,  it  contains  three  or  four  variations  of  the  "  gloze," 
and  a  chant  royal  "  double."  This  last  exercise  is  a  tremendous 
achievement,  and  will,  doubtless,  urge  many  manipulators  of 
verse  on  the  path  of  destruction.  The  Mask  of  Death ;  and 
other  Poems  (Chicago :  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.)  contains  pleasing, 
if  not  striking,  evidence  that  Mr.  Charles  Lotin  Ilildreth  is  a 
singer  gifted  with  fancy  and  fluency,  if  not  the  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination.  Bertram,  the  Prince  (Philadelphia  :  printed  for  the 
Author),  is  an  idyl  of  romantic  flavour,  and  mildly  Tennysonian. 
The  blank  verse  of  the  anonymous  poet  is  smooth,  yet  faint,  too 
faint,  in  its  modulations  to  yield  the  variety  and  energy  the  mea- 
sure requires.  The  "  story,"  however,  is  pretty,  and  fairly  well 
handled.  The  critic  drops  his  weapons  in  the  presence  of  a  lady 
to  whom  "  rhyme  has  been  easy  and  natural  from  seven  years  of 
age,"  as  the  confession  runs  in  the  preface  to  Leisure  Moments,  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Needham  (James  Blackwood).  Here  is  obviously  a 
case  of  poeta  nascitur,  as  the  author  delicately  hints  ;  and  as  fresh 
volumes  are  promised  till  the  case  is  proved  we  spare  the  bud  and 
await  the  expanded  flower. 

The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  receives  the  honours  of  parody — and 
full-blown  they  are — in  Mr.  De  Leon's  merry  and  wicked  skit, 
The  Hock  or  the  Rye,  of  which  we  have  the  twenty-fifth  edition 
issued  by  that  strange  American  institution  the  "  Gossip  Pub- 
lishing Company  "  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Holder's  All  About  Pasadena  (Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  London :  Trubner)  is  an  illustrated  handbook  of  the 
most  seductive  kind.  The  fame  of  Los  Angeles  county,  Cali- 
fornia, is  already  wafted  abroad ;  and  of  this  delightful  region 
Pasadena  is  the  gem — a  paradise  for  the  jaded,  a  health-resort  of 
impeccable  climate  and  infinite  attractions. 

The  Girl's  Own  Outdoor  Book  (Religious  Tract  Society),  edited 
by  Charles  Peters,  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  open-air  games 
and  exercises,  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  companion  volume  of 
indoor  amusements  issued  at  Christmas. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ingram's  Land  of  Gold,  Diamonds,  and  Iron/ 
(Whittingham  &  Co.)  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  ships  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Company,  whether  it  be  to  mine  or  delve,  to 
explore  or  settle  on  the  soil  of  South  Africa. 

When  Christmas  Cards  did  last  abound  there  were  true  Britons 
who  asked  why  so  many  of  these  pretty  devices,  so  many  of  the 
equally  popular  pretty  illustrated  books  of  the  season,  were 
printed  in  Germany.  Is  it  all  for  cheapness  these  things  are 
done?  Here  is  The  Artistic  Language  of  Flowers  (Routledge), 
printed  in  Leipzig,  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  if  they 
cannot  print  floral  designs  in  Germany  less  flauntingwise  and 


coarsely  than  these,  the  sooner  our  publishers  return  to  native 
labour  the  better. 

We  have  received  Vol.  X.  of  The  Transactions  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society, 
edited  by  the  President,  the  Worshipful  Chancellor  Ferguson, 
M.A.  (Kendal :  Wilson)  ;  The  History  of  Morham,  the  birth- 
place of  John  Knox,  by  David  Loudon  (Haddington  :  Sinclair) ; 
Vital  Statistics,  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.  (Swan  Sonnenschein) ; 
Anglicized  Colloquial  Burmese,  by  Lieut.  F.  A.  L.  Davidson 
(Allen  &  Co.) ;  Meditations,  from  the  French  of  Adolph  Gratry 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Barlow's 
Normal  Phonography  (Philadelphia  :  Lippincott)  ;  Index  to  Physio- 
logical Diagrams,  drawn  by  George  Davies  (W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston) ; 
and  Popular  Poets  of  the  Period,  edited  by  F.  A.  II.  Eyles,  Nos.  9 
and  10  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Sattjkday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  i?i  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'HE    FATHER   DAMIEN   MEMORIAL  FUND. 


President  of  the  Committee. 
H.R.IL  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Duke  of  Norlolk,  K  G. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  G.C  S.I 

The  Karl  of  Derby,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Loid  Randolph  S.  Churchill.  M.P. 

Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild,  M.P. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  Bi-hop  of  Salford. 

The  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  M.l*. 

The  Right  Hon.  VV.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

The  KigHt  Hon  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. 

General  Sir  J.  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Col.  Sir  Edwd.  Bradford,  K.C.S.I. 


Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B. 

Sir  A.  Borthwick,  M.P. 

Sir  R.  Temple,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Stokes.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Joseph  Favrer,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

Sir  James  Paget  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Guycr  Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  MaeCormac. 

Sir  Charles  U.  Aitchison,  K.C.S.I. 

R.  Thorne  Thome,  M.D. 

Principal  Fairbairn. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Hugh  Chapman. 

W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq. 

E.  Lawson,  Esq. 

E.  Clifford.  Esq. 

Frauk  Harris,  Esq. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
Baron  F.  Rothschild,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  M.P. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I. 


Executive  Committee. 

Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 
Sir  W.  Gm  er  Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
E.  Clifford,  Esq. 

Irank  Harris,  Esq.  (Hon.  Secretary). 


Hon.  7'veasurers. 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Bart.,  M.P.,  139  Piccadilly,  W. 
Edward  Lawson,  Esq.,  3!»  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  Coutts,  Strand. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott  &  Co.,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury. 
The  death  of  Father  Damien,  completing  the  noble  sacrifice  of  himself  for  his  brother  men, 
lias  suggested  the  thought  that  the  sympathy  oi  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  find  expression 
in  a  substantial  memorial  of  his  work. 
It  is  proposed  therefore— 

1.  That  a  sum  of  not  less  than  i.r)00  he  appropriated  to  a  memorial  to  be  erected  to  Father 
Damien  in  some  public  place  at  Kalawao,  ami  that  estimates  and  designs  lor  a  statue,  in 
Btone,  marble,  or  bronze,  be  invited  from  Mr.  Gilbert. 

2.  (a)  That  a  Fund  be  formed,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment and  care  of  indigent  British  lepers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(6i  And  thnt  a  sum  of  money  be  set  apart  and  placed  under  the  control  of  trustees  for  the 
endowment  of  two  Studentships, one  student  to  make  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remainder 
of  Europe  his  field  of  investigation,  and  the  other  to  go  abroad  and  study  the  disease  in  China, 
the  Colonies,  and  elsewhere.  The  Studentships  to  be  held  for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  be 
lenewed  by  the  Trustees  if  thought  desirable. 

3.  That  a  Commission  be  appointed,  for  not  less  than  one  year,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  to  be  named  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  one  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  one  by  the  General  Committee  of  '*  The  Father  Damien  Memorial  Fund,"  to  go 
out  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  disease  of  lepro>y  there,  and  that  the  Indian 
Auxiliary  Committee  be  requested  to  add  two  members  to  this  Commission. 

The  Committee  invite  public  Subscriptions  tor  the  above-mentioned  objects,  while  wishing 
especially  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  a  large  sum  oi  mouey  is  needed  in 
order  to  properly  treat  the  200.000  lepers  in  India  who  are  now  in  many  districts  without 
ordinary  medical  care.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wale-*,  shaking  on  this  subject  at 
Marlborough  House  on  the  17th  inst.,said  :— "  The  heroic  life  ami  death  of  Father  Damien 
(de  Veuster)  has  nut  only  roused  the  sympathv  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  gone 
deeper;  it  has  brought  home  to  us  that  the  circumstances  of  our  vast  Indian  and  Colonial 
Empire  oblige  us,  in  a  measure  nt  least,  to  follow  his  example,  and  this  not  for  foreigners  and 
strangers,  but  for  our  own  lellow-suhjeets.  India,  with  it-*  'iOO.000  lepers,  nnd  our  Colonies,  with 
their  unnumbered  but  increasing  victims  to  a  loathsome,  deadly  disease,  that  has  hitherto 
baffled  medical  skill,  have  a  tar  stronger  claim  on  our  aid  than  the  poor  natives  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  could  ever  have  had  on  the  young  Belgian  priest  who  has  given  his  life  tor 

theni  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  whilst  lepro>y  bus  been  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

probably  in  India,  nnd  certainly  in  our  Colonies,  it  hns  steadily  decreased  since  1*67  in 
Norway,  where  the  disease  has  prevailed  for  many  years  to  a  graxe  extent,  and  this  decrease 
is  attributed  by  specialists  to  the  Government  measures  for  Isolation  which  have  been  there 
put  in  force.  These  measures  include  compulsory  segregation,  ami  have  been  adopted  at  a 
cost  of  £80,000  a  year,  although  the  leper  population  of  Norway  now  under  treatment  numbers 
barely  700  souls.  ' 

Donations  tun 
H.R. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales   £105  0 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury   Kit)  0  0 

Cardinal  Manning    50  0  0 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk   500  0  0 

The  Duke  of  Westminster   500  0  (1 

Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild,  M.P.  Slo  o  o 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G   200   0  0 

Sir   Algernon   Borthwiek,  Bart., 

M.P   105   0  0 

Edward  Lawson,  Esq   1 05   0  0 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  forwarded  on  account  of  "  The  Father  Damien  Fund  "  to  the 
nbove-tneutioned  Treasurers  or  Bankers,  or  to  the  Don.  Secretary  ot  "The  1  athet  Damien 
Fund,"  Marlborough  Hou;-e,  St.  James's,  will  1*  acknowledged  in  the  public  Press.  


irft/  received. 

General  Sir  J.  Lintorn  Simmons  £1''0  0 

B.  Clifford,  Esq   I"»  o 

Sir  Wm.  Guver  Hunter.  Bart., M.P.  75  0 

Frank  Harris,  Esq   52  10 

The  Lord  Mavor   50  0 

Sir  Willmm  .Jenner.  Bart   .10  O 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Esq   30  o 

Dr.  Ronton  Rooae    so  o 

Sir. lames  Pa-et.  Bart    21  ft 

Dr.  R.  Thome  Thome   10  10 
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DEL  AO  OA  BAY  AND  ARBITRATION. 

THE  ilebate  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  question  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Tuesday  was  satisfactory  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  much  better  place  for 
the  discussion  of  points  affecting  foreign  policy  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  Lord 
Castletown's  connexion  with  the  Company  should  have 
precluded  him  from  mentioning  the  matter.  No  one  would 
dream  of  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  other 
House  in  a  similar  case.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
improper  if  Lord  Castletown's  motion  had  been  carried, 
and  probably  no  one  was  better  aware  of  that  fact  than 
Lord  Castletown  himself;  but  it  was  desirable  that  the 
whole  case  of  the  practically  English,  though  nominally 
Portuguese,  Company  should  be  authoritatively  stated  in  a 
matter  which  is  mucli  more  an  international  than  a  private 
one.  There  is  no  need,  for  the  present,  to  say  much  more  on 
the  particular  merits.  Lord  Fitzgerald  hit,  with  judicial 
shrewdness,  on  one  of  the  most  awkward  points  in  the 
action  of  the  Portuguese  Government  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  elaborate  reasons  given  for  that  seizure,  which  the 
Lisbon  authorities  carried  out  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
must  have  been  prepared  a  long  time  beforehand,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Portuguese  must  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  confiscate  whether  the  Company  fulfilled  terms  or  not. 
But  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  further  notice  of  these 
details,  whatever  turn  matters  take. 

The  point  which  seems  to  us  for  the  moment  most  in- 
teresting is  the  attitude  of  almost  all  the  speakers  concerned 
to  the  question  of  arbitration.  Lord  Castletown  is  the 
spokesman  not  of  a  political  but  of  a  commercial  body,  yet 
he  was  firm  in  pointing  out  that  arbitration  ought  to  have 
come  before  not  after  confiscation.  Lord  Fitzgerald — a 
very  high  authority,  who  might  be  professionally  dis- 
posed always  to  say  cedant  arma  togce — says  roundly  that 
"  he  protests  against  the  statement  that  it  is  a  case 
"  for  arbitration."  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  very  careful 
and  measured  speech,  observed  in  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion a  silence  which  was,  in  the  common  phrase,  more 
eloquent  than  speech.  And  even  Lord  Derby,  who 
represents  not  merely  the  mood  of  mind,  but  also  the  school 
and  period  of  political  opinion,  most  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  this  nostrum,  put  in  his  plea  for  it  in  so  cautious  and 
guarded  a  fashion,  that  the  genius  of  Arbitration  can  hardly 
have  been  very  grateful  for  his  support.  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  if  another  of  the  fallacies  which 
grew  up  in  the  piping  times  of  the  Manchester  School  is 
exploded.  "  Arbitration  "  sounds,  of  course,  all  that  is 
admirable,  reasonable,  and  Christian ;  and  Lord  Derby's 
glowing  description  of  "  the  impartial  judgment  of  some  third 
"  party  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  hear' the  whole  case,  and 
"  decide  upon  the  merits,"  is  most  tempting.  "  But  where, 
"  my  dear  Lord  Derby,"  Lord  Fitzgerald  might  have  re- 
plied, "  where  is  that  to  be  found  1  "  A  history  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  by  a  competent  person  would  be 
a  very  agreeable  and  useful  thing,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  whole  of  it  might  be  summed  up  in  a  little 
apologue  from  one  of  those  capital  books  of  Miss  Edgewortti's 
which  are  voted  old-fashioned  by  too  many  people. 
The  excellent  Frank  had,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
been  charged  with  the  division  of  a  cherry-pie  (it  may 
not  have  been  cherry,  but  that  does  not  matter). 
Being  weak  in  arithmetic,  he  made  one  portion  more  than 
the  number  of  the  party,  and  the  question  was,  who  should 
have  it.  "  I  will  give  it,"  said  Frank,  "  to  good  Henry 
"  who  mended  my  top,  or  to  kind  Edward  who  helped  me 
"  in  my  lessons."  They  pointed  out  to  Frank  that  this  was 
not  (in  Lord  Derby's  fine  words)  "  the  impartial  judgment 
"  of  a  third  party  who  hears  the  whole  case  and  determines 


"  on  the  merits."  But  there  is  no  one  to  point  this  out  to 
an  international  arbitrator,  who  (as  history  so  far  shows) 
pretty  invariably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  will  not 
"  give  it  "  to  powerful  England,  who  has  so  much  already, 
to  arrogant  England,  whom  he  privately  dislikes,  to  purse- 
proud  England,  who  can  so  well  afford  the  loss  of  it. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  felicitating 
Gladstonian  members  of  Parliament  on  the  result  of 
their  political  visits  to  Ireland ;  but  we  think  we  may  safely 
allow  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  tendering  our  congratu- 
lations— unless  they  prefer  that  we  should  make  it  con- 
dolences— to  Mr.  Schwann  and  the  companions  of  his  who 
were  present  the  other  day  at  the  Drogheda  Court  House  at 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Cox.  They  came  over  to  Ireland 
"  to  see  fair  play,"  and  as  they  have  seen  it  they  ought  to 
be  glad.  But  somehow  we  do  not  think  they  will  be,  or 
if  they  are,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  good  many  of  their 
party  who  have  been  left  at  home  are  not.  They,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  want  "to  see  fair  play";  which  perhaps  is 
reasonable  enough,  since  no  man  can  be  expected  to  care 
for  seeing  what  he  probably  would  not  recognize  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  understand.  What  they  did  want  to  see, 
or  at  least  to  hear  of,  was  another  conviction  of  two  patriots 
by  "  removable  "  magistrates,  another  proof  that  men  are 
punished  in  Ireland  for  acts  which  they  may  commit  in 
England  with  complete  impunity.  But,  lo  !  instead  of  this,, 
they  find  two  resident  magistrates  acquitting  Mr.  Gill  and 
Mr.  Cox  of  the  charges  against  them,  on  the  ground  that, 
after  "  having  given  the  case  the  most  anxious  and  careful 
"  consideration,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  evidence  of  the  principal  witness  for  the  Crown,  Constable 
"  Robinson,  was  unreliable,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the 
"  other  witness  for  the  Crown  was,  in  their  opinion, 
"  insufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment."  This  must  be 
very  disappointing  to  Gladstonians  who  really  want  to 
see  fair  play ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  their  impartiality 
is  already  showing  itself  equal  to  the  occasion.  They 
have  at  once  perceived  that  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Gill 
and  his  companions  does  not  at  all  prove  the  fairness 
of  the  trial  and  the  uprightness  of  the  tribunal ;  it 
simply  demonstrates  the  baselessness  of  the  charges  usually 
preferred  against  Irish  agitators,  and  the  mendacity  of 
the  evidence  by  which  they  are  commonly  supported. 
That  two  agitators  should  have  escaped  conviction  only 
proves  the  enormity  of  convicting  any  agitators  at  all. 
That  Colonel  Bowlby  and  Mr.  Hamilton  should  have 
acquitted  the  two  defendants  establishes,  not  their  own 
good  faith  and  independence,  but  merely  the  iniquity  and 
subservience  of  their  magisterial  colleagues.  Of  course  the 
rejection  of  Robinson's  evidence,  quite  proper  as  that  step 
may  have  been,  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  magis 
trates  distrusted  the  accuracy,  not  the  bona  fides,  of  the 
constable's  report ;  but  that  is  a  detail.  The  Gladstonians 
will  naturally  discuss  the  case  as  though  it  were  an  expo- 
sure of  police  perjury,  and  will  pretend  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gill  and  Mr.  Cox  never  used  any  language  on  the  1 1  th  of 
June  inciting  tenants  to  resist  the  law,  or  perhaps  that 
they  never  made  speeches  at  all.  This  theory  of  events, 
of  course,  will  hardly  suit  the  two  patriots  themselves, 
who  indeed  must  feel  conscious  of  being  in  a  rather 
delicate  position.  For,  if  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence 
under  the  Crimes  Act  is  a  glory  to  a  Parnellite,  it  must 
be  a  disgrace,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  failure  in  the  quest 
of  honour,  to  be  acquitted ;  and  Mr-.  Gill,  who  has  made  a 
short  speech  since  his  acquittal,  is  evidently  somewhat  in 
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doubt  as  to  the  proper  attitude  to  assume.  He  clearly  can-  > 
not  discredit  himself  by  denying  that  he  used  unlawful 
language ;  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accuse  an  Irish 
policeman  of  perjury,  as  every  good  patriot  would  like  to  do 
whenever  the  chance  offers,  without  repudiating  any  such 
utterance.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  dexterously  turned 
the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  "the  presence  of  distinguished 
"  English  visitors  had  acted  as  a  restraint  on  the  removables 
"  who  had  acquitted  the  members  of  Parliament  and  in- 
"  flicted  heavy  sentences  on  humble  men  "  ;  an  explanation 
by  which  Mr.  Gill  is  enabled  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
traduce  the  magistrates  to  whose  impartiality  he  owes  his 
escape,  and  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  honour  of 
guilt  with  the  immunity  of  innocence. 

In  Tipperary  there  is  another  example  of  the  monstrously 
oppressive  manner  in  which  the  law  is  at  present  admin- 
istered in  Ireland.  "We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other 
civilized  country  in  which,  when  the  citizen  is  awaiting  his 
trial  for  an  alleged  offence,  authority  is  so  barbarously 
tyrannical  as  to  allow  him  to  go  on  committing,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  without  restraint,  the  self-same  acts  that 
are  charged  against  him  as  breaches  of  the  law.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  however,  is  a  living  examj^le  of  the  operation  of 
this  brutally  despotic  system.  The  legal  tribunals  have  been 
for  some  time  duly  seised  of  the  charge  under  which  he  at 
present  lies  in  respect  of  his  alleged  attempt  to  start  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  among  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  tenants ;  yet 
on  Wednesday  last  Mr.  O'Brien,  though  actually  on  his  way 
to  present  himself  before  the  Court,  thought  fit,  and  was 
permitted  to  hold,  as  indeed  he  could  not  be  prevented  from 
holding,  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Tipperary,  to 
which  tbe  tenants  whom  he  is  urging  to  combine  against 
their  landlords  were  invited  by  tickets.  At  this  meeting 
resolutions  of  the  usual  character  were  passed,  and  it  was 
announced  by  Mr.  O'Brien  that  "  they  would  be  able  to 
"  place  before  the  Irish  people  in  a  few  days  the  lines 
"  upon  which  the  new  Tenants'  Defence  League  should  go  ; 
"  and  that  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  would  be 
"  in  a  position  to  tell  them  personally."  This  intimation  is 
interesting ;  and,  as  it  has  since  been  "  officially  confirmed," 
we  need  not  doubt  its  accuracy.  What  it  ajjparently  means  is 
that  Mr.  Pa  rnell  has  been  won  over  or  dragged  over  to  the  side 
of  a  section  of  his  party  from  which  he  has  hitherto  held  aloof. 
He  has  never,  it  will  be  remembered,  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  procedure  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign ;  and,  indeed,  in 
one  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  the  Plan  had  been 
started  without  his  sanction,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
tactics,  he  did  not  approve  of  it.  Whether,  while  still  ad- 
hering to  this  opinion,  he  has  found  himself  forced  to  get 
into  line  with  the  O'Briens  and  Dillons  of  his  party,  or 
-whether  he  has  changed  his  mind  about  the  Plan,  and  is 
now  a  willing  supporter  of  it,  we  know  not.  But  it  is  fair 
to  recollect  that  many  things  have  happened  since  this  pre- 
datory scheme  first  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  have  got  over  so 
much  of  the  original  shyness  of  their  advocacy,  and  now 
defend  it  so  unblushingly,  that  Mr.  Parnell  may  well 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  continue  to  play  the  prude. 

"We  take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  scheme  of  this 
new  Tenants'  Defence  League  will  be  either  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  or  some  modification  of  it.  And  now  that  Mr. 
Parnell  has  definitely  decided  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  what  place 
in  connexion  with  it  is  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers.  This,  indeed,  is  much  the  most  interest- 
ing question  which  the  incident  suggests.  The  Parnellites 
are,  of  course,  beginning  to  beat  the  big  drum  violently  in 
honour  of  the  new  movement,  and  are  calling  all  the 
world  to  witness  that  it  amounts  to  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  between  the  law  and  the  Land  League  seven 
years  ago.  If  that  be  so,  we  can  afford  to  regard  the  outlook 
with  perfect  composure.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
quite  able — in  the  days  when  he  recognized  the  means  adopted 
as  "  rapine  "  and  their  end  as  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire — to  give  a  good  account  of  the  Land  League  ;  and 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  such  a  business  where 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded.  He  has,  indeed,  already 
shown  that  he  has  no  intention  of  sitting  with  his  hands 
folded  while  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends  endeavour  to 
extend  the  Plan  of  Campaign  over  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  inventor  of  this  notable  project  is  already  being  called 
to  account  for  his  first  attempt  to  put  it  into  execution,  and 
any  one  who  steps  into  Mr.  O'Brien's  place  should  be  handled 
with  equal  promptitude.    Moreover,  apart  from  any  pro- 


ceedings against  the  agitators,  the  Plan  itself  has  not  been 
so  successful  of  late  as  to  hold  out  any  very  strong  encour- 
agement to  fresh  batches  of  tenants  in  parts  of  Ireland  un- 
familiar as  yet  with  its  blessings  to  join  it.  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry's  tenantry  may  have  been  successfully  worked  upon, 
though  even  that  is  not  to  be  accepted  on  the  word  of 
packed  meetings  and  Parnellite  newspapers  ;  but  Mr. 
O'Brien  may  still  find  some  difficulty  in  persuading  con- 
tented Tipperary  peasants  to  "  go  out  "  simply  for  the  beaux 
yeux  of  Kerry  farmers  haggling  with  their  landlords  over 
the  price  of  their  freeholds.  On  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of 
the  bawling  of  the  Parnellite  press  in  both  countries,  we 
think  that  Unionists  in  general  may  with  a  tolerably  light 
heart  invite  this  new  anti-rent  combination  to  "  come  on." 
Its  really  interesting  aspect  is  to  be  found,  not  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  Unionists  who  are  about  to  combat  it,  but  in  its 
relation  to  the  Gladstonians  who  are  being  dragged,  with 
their  leader,  at  its  heels.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  little 
more  hitherto  than  coquet  with  the  principle  of  "  public 
"  plunder  "  in  its  casual  and  sporadic  application  to  selected 
Irish  estates.  "We  have  now  to  see  him  in  the  character  of 
an  avowed  leader  of  a  party  of  spoliation  who  have  declared 
war  against  the  rights  of  property  and  the  obligation  of 
contracts  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland. 


MORE  NEW  STYLE. 

OF  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  the  newest  American  novelist,  it 
may  be  said  that  Parody  crouches  at  his  feet  like  a 
beaten  hound.  Parody  cannot  touch  him,  unless  it  be  true 
that  none  but  himself  can  be  his  parodist.  Indeed,  the 
question  rises,  Is  Mr.  Saltus  in  earnest  with  his  style,  or 
(as  seems  more  probable)  is  this  only  a  ramification  of  the 
Great  American  Joke?  "We  much  prefer  the  latter  opinion, 
which  will  recommend  itself  to  every  reader  of  his  funniest 
book,  A  Transaction  in  Hearts  (Boutledge).  This  work 
might  also  be  called  "  A  Transaction  in  Heads,"  or  at  least 
in  skulls.  "We  by  no  means  charge  Mr.  Saltus  with  being 
responsible  for  the  morals  of  his  characters,  which  are  queer ; 
for,  whatever  he  may  approve  of,  he  disapproves  of  them. 
But  does  he  approve  of  his  own  style,  or  is  all  this  a 
practical  jest?  A  jest  it  is,  whether  modern  "stylists" 
think  so  or  quite  the  contrary. 

We  start  with  a  clergyman  who  bears  the  sonorous  name 
of  Gonfallon,  and  whose  carriage  "  rolled  into  a  domed 
"  and  creaking  peninsula."  He  had  been  a  village  priest ; 
"  during  an  entire  decade  he  had  wasted  his  fervour  on  a 
"  collection  of  cattle."  In  rural  obscurity  he  had  known  a 
Countess  whose  Count  had  disappeared  with  her  own  familiar 
friend.  Later  he  found  the  skulls  of  the  familiar  friend  and 
of  the  Count  among  the  Countess's  most  cherished  posses- 
sions. She  had  cut  them  off;  "tooling,"  as  De  Quincey 
says,  "  with  an  axe."  "  Sharp  work,"  as  Bulbo  remarked, 
on  a  familiar  occasion.  But  we  anticipate.  The  eyes  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gonfallon,  now  a  fashionable  preacher  in 
New  York,  were  of  that  green  black  which  is  noticeable 
in  dysodile  coal.  The  skin  of  Mrs.  Gonfallon,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  eburnean  in  clarity,  and  her  eyes  of 
iserene;  so  the  pair  seemed  fitly  mated.  But  she  had 
a  sister ;  and  she  became  an  invalid.  Now  her  sister 
exhaled  the  clean  odour  of  acorns  and  of  pines ;  while  her 
features  had  the  surety  of  an  intaglio,  and  her  skin  (Mr. 
Saltus  is  great  on  skins)  was  the  hue  of  the  white  rose 
which  has  a  sulphur  heart.  Though  he  was  myop,  Mr. 
Gonfallon's  dysodile  eyes  preferred  to  contemplate  the  sister 
with  the  surety  of  an  intaglio ;  and  this  was  a  very  wrong 
thing  in  a  married  clergyman.  His  wife's  hand,  in  short, 
no  longer  communicated  that  spasm  which,  in  days  gone 
by,  had  seized  him  between  the  shoulder-blades,  leaving 
him  during  the  moment  that  followed  quasi,  or  "  quasily," 
dumb,  as  Mr.  Saltus  also  puts  it.  He  therefore  kissed 
his  sister-in-law  (here  details  are  freely  given),  and  the 
young  lady  murmured,  "  There;  don't  hurt  a  fellow  !  " 

On  this  lady's  bed,  as  Mr.  Gonfallon  discovered  by 
personal  inspection  during  her  absence,  was  "  a  coverlet 
"  smooth  as  an  anapest,  surmounted  by  monogrammed 
"  pillows."  And  "  What  am  I  doing  here  ? "  mused  Mr. 
Gonfallon.  What,  indeed  ?  From  afar  came  the  rumble 
of  the  Elevated  Railway.  In  that  passionate  clime  even 
railways  get  elevated.  So  Mr.  Gonfallon  made  love  to  his 
sister-in-law  downstairs,  in  a  style  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
"  Oh,  I  say,  drop  all  that !  "  she  interrupted.  So  he  sat 
palpitant  in  alternations  of  elation  and  remorse.  But  what 
there  was  to  be  elated  about  we  do  not  clearly  perceive. 
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Next  he  read  Sciirader,  a  German,  and  found  in  Assyrio- 
Accadian  myth  the  fabric  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was 
odd,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  not  there.  Then  he  asked  Chaos  to 
"  take  that  Nothing  back,"  but  no  money  is  returned  by 
Chaos.  The  sister-in-law  had  an  admirer  whom  she  called  a 
"  detestable  little  cad,"  and  who  lent  her  money  when  her 
father  had  forged  a  cheque,  and  finally  she  married  the 
detestable  little  cad.  That  is  the  story,  somewhat  confused  by 
two  skulls  in  two  boxes,  and  by  the  devices  of  a  novelist 
named  Alphabet  Jones,  who  talked  about  Flaubert,  and 
by  a  father-in-law  who  surged  like  a  partition.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Saltus  himself  culled  any  flower  of  speech  which  pleases  us 
more  than  surging  like  a  partition.  And  our  curiosity  has 
not  been  more  powerfully  excited  than  by  some  one  who 
was  "  unimaginable  as  Abistek  "  (the  scholiast  suggests  "  un- 
"  imaginative  as  a  beefsteak").  Finally,  Mrs.  Gonfallon 
surprised  her  husband  making  love  to  her  sister,  who  saved 
the  situation  by  vowing  that  she  had  been  declaring  her 
engagement  to  the  detestable  little  cad,  whom  she  loved, 
"lots  and  lots — corner  lots."  Mr.  Gonfallon  decided  that 
she  was  an  adder  and  that  he  would  fang  her,  but  he  did 
not  fang  her.  On  the  other  hand,  he  "  consecrated  her 
"  nuptials"  with  the  detestable  little  cad,  as  the  "sacerdos." 
Here — it  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  urge — Mr.  Saltus 
might  have  heightened  his  style  by  using  the  word 
"  reredos."  At  last,  when  the  crouching  shadows  elongated 
anil  lapped  the  walls,  he  groped  through  the  darkness  to 
Mrs.  Gonfallon.  And,  for  a  man  with  dysodile  eyes,  a 
man  who  diffused  electricity,  we  don't  see  what  he  had  to 
complain  of,  especially  as  he  was  also  a  man  of  forty. 
Luckily  Mrs.  Gonfallon  was  clairvoyant  as  a  nyctalop, 
which  should  have  reconciled  him  to  life.  O  Abistek, 
how  unimaginable  are  all  these  things  ! 


EGYPT. 

THE  news  from  Egypt  which  was  received  at  the  end 
of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  but  it  was  very  instructive.  It  esta- 
blished, indeed,  quite  fully  the  fact  that,  not  only  can  the 
defence  of  the  present  restricted  Egyptian  frontier  by  no 
means  be  discontinued,  but  that  the  reductions  of  its  scale 
which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
propitiate  implacable  critics  have  been  dangerously  large. 
After  the  very  successful  brush  which  Colonel  Wodehouse 
had  with  the  so-called  Dervishes  last  week,  and  the  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  which  he  inflicted  on  them, 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  thought  by  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  that  the  danger  was  over.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  certainly  did  not  think 
so,  and  knowledge  was  justified  of  her  children.  The 
Dervishes  continued  their  march  northwards,  undeterred 
by  their  losses,  and  only  keeping  away  from  the  river  bank 
so  as  to  escape  Colonel  Wodehouse's  steamers  and  cavalry. 
This  has  caused  them  horrible  sufferings  in  the  shape  of  lack 
of  water ;  but  even  thirst  has  not  proved  too  much  for  their 
obstinate  fanaticism,  and  they  are  desperately  making  for 
Assouan.  Steamers  cannot  touch  them  so  long  as  they  keep 
out  of  range  ;  and  of  other  forces,  especially  cavalry,  Colonel 
Wodehouse  has  not  nearly  enough  to  attempt  heading  and 
driving  them  back.  Therefore  there  is  a  considerable  com- 
motion in  Egypt,  reinforcements  of  troops,  both  Egyptian 
and  English,  being  ordered  up  the  long  and  sweltering 
journey  from  Cairo  to  the  Nubian  border,  and  reliefs  having 
to  be  consequently  arranged  for  the  tiny  army  of  occupa- 
tion from  the  English  stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
"  Dervishes  "  have  much  the  shorter  distance  to  go ;  but 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  have  the  advantage  in  means  of 
transport.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  of  the  frontier 
garrisons  and  columns  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Assouan  is 
not  wholly  pleasant,  because  reinforcements  of  Dervishes 
may  at  any  moment  appear  from  the  South,  and  the  de- 
fending force  is  but  weak  for  the  double  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  fortified  posts  and  manoeuvring  against  an  enemy 
in  the  open  between  them. 

Even  the  dullest  and  most  prejudiced  persons  have,  of 
course,  perceived  the  half-ghastly,  half-ludicrous  comment 
which  this  running  fight  to  keep  an  advancing  enemy 
away  from  water  in  a  July  desert  makes  on  the  French 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  But  there  seems 
to  be  still  in  some  quarters  an  unconquerable  reluctance  to 
recognize  the  real  lesson  of  the  affair.  That  the  humanity 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Picton  should  indignantly 
demand  the  letting  loose  of  the  Dervishes  on  Egypt  is,  of 


course,  nothing.  That  is  their  usual  business ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unusual  that  some  madmen  should 
recommend  a  further  retirement.  But  some  less  egregious 
persons,  exhibiting  an  almost  pathetic  combination  of  glim- 
merings of  the  truth  with  obstinate  Gladstonian  deter- 
mination to  love  and  make  something  that  is  not  the 
truth,  have  suggested  that  negotiation  should  get  at  the 
Dervishes  and  find  out  what  they  want.  No  negotiation, 
alas  !  is  needed  to  find  out  what  Dervishes  in  Egypt,  what 
Ghazis  in  Afghanistan,  what  the  correlatives  of  both  else- 
where, "  want."  They  want  to  turn  infidels  and  heretics 
(it  is  constantly  forgotten  that  to  Mahdists  anti-Mahdists  are 
heretics)  not  only  out  of  their  country,  but  out  of  all  countries 
neighbouring  to  theirs;  they  want  to  plunder  districts 
richer  than  their  own  ;  they  want  to  cut  throats  ;  above  all, 
they  want  to  fight,  partly  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  but  more 
for  gain  of  one  earthly  kind  and  another  if  they  win,  and  of 
Paradise  if  they  fall.  You  cannot  do  anything  with  people 
of  that  sort  by  negotiation.  You  cannot  prevent  their 
attacking  by  fortifications  at  Wady  Haifa  or  gunboats  on 
the  Nile,  though  you  may  keep  them  back.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  preventing  their  raids,  except  by  putting 
as  long  a  stretch  of  country  as  possible  between  them  and 
the  rich,  settled  districts,  and  by  making  attack  practically 
impracticable  except  by  way  of  the  easily  guarded  river. 
Egypt  will  never  be  left  at  peace  till  Nubia  at  least  is  re- 
stored to  Egyptian  domination.  No  one  speaking  honestly, 
and  with  knowledge,  can  gainsay  this  proposition ;  nothing 
can  alter  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based 


DOGS,  CATS,  AND  MUZZLES. 

WHILE  rabies  continues  to  increase,  and  authority 
remains  dignified  but  inactive,  the  anti-muzzier 
occasionally  lifts  up  his  voice.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
nothing  is  done,  and  Parliament  seems  likely  to  do  nothing, 
the  anti-muzzier  can  afford  to  be  comparatively  inactive. 
He  is  noisy  only  when  practical  steps  are  taken  to  stamp 
out  a  horrible  disease.  So  long  as  dogs  are  left  free  to  imbibe 
and  to  spread  infection,  the  anti-muzzier  is  contentedly 
dumb.  We  have  received,  however,  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  class,  with  arguments  of  the  usual  type,  only  rather 
more  so  than  usual.  The  writer  wishes  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  dogs  attacked  by  others  if  the  muzzle  prevents 
them  from  practising  the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  Nobody, 
however,  proposes  that  some  dogs  should  be  muzzled  and 
others  not,  leaving  the  former  to  be  the  prey  of  the  latter. 
The  proposal  is  that  all  dogs  should  be  muzzled,  small  and 
great  alike.  There  can  be  no  need  of  defence  when  there 
is  no  possibility  of  attack.  It  is  suggested  by  the  perversely 
ingenious  objector  to  whom  we  refer  that,  as  dogs  cannot 
be  muzzled  on  private  premises,  they  may  escape  and  com- 
mit outrages  upon  their  muzzled  fellow-creatures  outside. 
In  that  case  their  owners  would  of  course  be  respon- 
sible for  what  would  clearly,  if  Parliament  did  its  duty, 
be  a  breach  of  the  law.  It  is  impossible  for  any  human 
institution  to  provide  against  every  conceivable  contin- 
gency. But  that  is  a  very  poor  reason  for  refusing  to  take 
a  simple  and  efficient  step  which  experience,  common  sense, 
and  scientific  opinion  equally  recommend  as  a  decisive 
remedy  for  an  acknowledged  evil.  Our  correspondent 
charges  us  with  having  said  that  neglected  and  ill-used  dogs 
are  exceptionally  liable  to  rabies,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
maintained  that  rabies  is  never  spontaneous.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  whatever.  As  M.  Pasteur  himself  says,  there 
must  have  been  an  original  germ  of  rabies,  and  there  must 
be  an  origin  of  life.  Both  are  at  present  insoluble  mys- 
teries, and  may  always  remain  so.  Meanwhile,  let  us  deal 
with  what  is  simple,  practical,  and  intelligible.  A  dog  in  a 
bad  condition  of  health  may  be  especially  likely  to  develop 
rabies  from  a  bite,  just  as  a  half-starved  man  is  especially 
likely  to  catch  any  infectious  illness.  But  neither  rabies 
nor  scarlet  fever  is  now  spontaneous  ;  and,  as  for  the  theory 
that  muzzling  develops  rabies,  it  is  sheer,  unadulterated 
nonsense. 

We  enumerated  last  week,  and  we  need  not  repeat,  the 
cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  under  a  rule  of  general 
muzzling.  But  these  exceptions  do  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  validity  of  the  principle  or  the  necessity  of  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  disease  has  not  yet  spread  so 
much  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  as  in  London. 
But  it  is  certain  to  do  so  if  not  checked,  and  even  the 
despised  Londoner  is  worthy  of  some  consideration  from  the 
Legislature.    As  the  Government  appropriated  to  itself  on 
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Thursday  the  entire  remains  of  the  Session  for  Supply  and 
Ministerial  measures,  the  prospects  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's 
Bill  must  be  regarded  as  desperate.  We  can  only  now  hope 
that  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  statutory 
powers,  will  include  London,  at  all  events,  within  the  in- 
fected area,  where  exceptional  measures  must  be  taken  by 
the  local  authorities.  Meanwhile,  as  every  movement  has 
its  camp  followers,  who  do  it  more  harm  than  its  enemies, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Standard  contributes  to  the  dis- 
cussion what  Mr.  Chadband  called  a  story  of  a  cock 
and  of  a  bull.  "  S.  B.  B."  has  "  a  black  tom-cat,  which 
"  has  been  brought  up  with  our  children,  and  is  most 
"  unusually  gentle  and  quiet."  A  position  so  superior 
and  so  rare  entitles  "  S.  B.  B."  to  speak  with  no  or- 
dinary weight.  Her  household  adventures,  as  told  by 
herself  at  very  considerable  length,  do  not  carry  their 
moral  on  the  surface.  It  seems  that  when  she  went 
into  the  kitchen  one  day  the  cat  spat  at  her.  Thus  in- 
sulted, "  S.  B.  B."  hastily  retired,  ordering  that  sulphur 
should  be  administered  to  the  infuriated  animal.  After 
this  the  cat  nearly  hurt  a  child,  and  quite  took  refuge  under 
an  ice-safe,  "  from  whence  we  could  not  dislodge  it."  In 
these  painful  circumstances,  "  My  husband  being  out,  I 
"  locked  the  door  leading  into  the  passage  where  the  cat 
"  was,  and  sent  for  a  neighbouring  veterinary  surgeon." 
A  less  consummate  tactician  would  have  locked  the  door 
leading  into  some  other  passage,  and  sent  for  a  veterinary 
surgeon  from  a  distance.  The  surgeon,  of  course,  said 
"  Mad,"  and  "  destroyed  the  creature."  But  "  it  proved 
"  not  to  be  our  cat,  after  all,  for  ours  returned  that  night." 
We  can  add  nothing  to  the  simple  and  pathetic  eloquence 
of  this  conclusion.  But  we  may  venture  to  observe  that, 
as  rabies  in  cats  is  very  rare,  as  they  do  not  when  rabid 
run  about  the  streets  biting  other  cats,  and  as  they  cannot 
be  muzzled,  they  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  question  of 
muzzling  dogs.  One  thing  at  a  time.  Or  if  not  one, 
another.    If  not  muzzles,  let  us  try  registered  collars. 


THE  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

"\\7"-^  do  not  quarrel  with  those  Gladstonians  who  are 
*  T     inconsolable  because  of  the  determination  not  to 
contest  the  vacancy  at  Dover,  made  by  the  death  of  Major 
Dickson.    They  have  not  one  but  three  good  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction.     All  of  them,  except  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  who  is  indeed,  contrary  to  the  wont  of  political 
leaders,  more  Gladstonian  than  the  wildest  of  his  followers, 
know  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Birrell  in  West  Fife  was 
anything  but  a  brilliant  triumph  for  them.    Dover  they 
see  deserted.    And,  worst  of  all,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom  in  West  Carmarthenshire,  they  see  Mr.  Williams 
Drummoxd  preparing  to  fight  on  the  Tory  side  one  of 
those  battles  which,  however  hopeless  they  may  look  to-day, 
not  seldom  mean  victory  to-morrow.    At  Dover  itself  the 
facts  are  particularly  annoying  to  them.     There  would 
appear  to  have  been,  as  there  too  often  is,  some  little  local 
hocus-pocus  about  candidates  on  the  Tory  side ;  the  ma- 
jority at  the  last  contested  election  was  by  no  means  a 
forbidding  one,  and  the  accepted  Tory  candidate  is  Mr. 
Balfour's  Private  Secretary.    It  is,  we  repeat,  no  wonder 
that  they  are  in  a  rage.    Meanwhile  every  Tory  and  every 
Unionist  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Wyndham  in  Parliament, 
because  of  the  excellent  service  which  he  has  done  in 
dispelling  and  exposing  the  mists  of  fabrication — "  lies  " 
the  unpolite  them  call — which    have  long  been  almost 
the  sole  Gladstonian  instruments  of  fighting  on  the  Irish 
question.    A  very  warm  interest  may  also  be  taken  in  Mr. 
Williams  Drummond's  plucky  undertaking.    There  is  little 
or  no  doubt — if  there  be  any  a  study  of  electoral  statistics 
will  soon  dispel  it — that  in  no  one  thing,  except  attention 
to  the  register,  does  the  secret  of  political  victory  lie  so 
much  as  in  never  failing  to  fight   even  the  most  forlorn 
hope,  with  the  best  candidate  that  can  be  got,  and  with  as 
.much  exertion  as  though  victory  were  certain  if  the  exer- 
tion were  made.    The  pestilent  doctrine  that  a  defeat  "  dis- 
"  heartens,"  "  shows  weakness,"  and  the  rest,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  described  even  as  a  counsel  of  despair ; 
despair  is  at  least  often  courageous.    It  is  a  counsel  of 
cowardice  and  stupidity,  than  which  there  are,  in  politics  at 
least,  no  more  inexcusable  vices. 

There  are  no  present  indications  that  the  Session  will 
be  a  very  prolonged  one,  though  the  comparative  calm 
which  has  come  over  Parliamentary  affairs  may  well  seem 


deceitful.  Even  Mr.  O'Brien's  new  plan,  which  seems  to 
be  one  of  ojiposing  with  combination  to  do  illegal  things 
combination  to  do  legal  ones,  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  presence  of  the  Irish  disturbers  of  Parliament 
in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  own  country. 
If  the  battle  at  Westminster  is  left  to  the  new  party 
to  which  grave  statesmanship  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  cool-headedness  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope, 
political  experience  and  weight  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  wisdom 
by  Mr.  Storey,  Ministerialists  will  not  have  undivided 
cause  for  complaint.  Considerable  friction  has  already 
arisen  between  these  Irreconcilables  and  their  nominal 
leaders,  none  of  whom  is  exactly  the  kind  of  person  who 
likes  to  be  dictated  to.  Therefore  the  prospects  of  the 
Government  are  fair  enough,  always  supposing  that  they 
do  not  commit  the  crime  to  which  modern  Tory  Govern- 
ments are  so  inexplicably  prone,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  "  Fort  Funk."  The  new  Tenants'  Defence  League  in 
Ireland  and  not  a  few  matters  in  England  will  give  them 
trying  opportunities  for  their  mettle,  and  the  constituencies 
will  pretty  certainly  observe  the  result  of  the  trial.  With 
firmness  abroad  and  at  home,  joined  to  a  minuter  care  of 
the  local  accidents  of  electioneering  than  has  usually  been 
shown  in  those  recent  bye-elections  which  have  brought 
Gladstonians  such  jubilation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
present  Administration  should  not  carry  matters  well  on  for 
three,  if  not  four,  more  Sessions,  and  go  to  the  country  in 
1893  with  a  very  good  chance  of  coming  back  again.  In 
which  case  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  present  Gladstonian  party  (their  cory- 
pha?us  might  be  named  without  difficulty)  will  adapt  one  of 
the  prettiest,  as  well  as  genteelest,  of  tunes,  and  be  heard 
singing  "  Good-bye  !  Home  Pule,  Good-bye  !  " 


GENTLEMEN  AND  PLAYERS. 

THE  masses  had  it  all  their  own  way.  To  those  who 
bear  the  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman,  the  Oval  and 
Lord's  presented  a  sight  about  as  cheerful  as  the  University 
Match.  The  Surrey  affair  was  the  less  distressing.  The 
Gentlemen  did  get  two  long  scores,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Grace,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Read,  were  worthy  of  their 
fame.  The  amateurs'  bowling,  too,  was  excellent,  and 
Gunn,  Barnes,  Quaife,  Ulyett,  and  Shrewsbury  played 
it  to  perfection.  In  the  second  innings  of  Players,  Mr. 
Woods,  Mr.  Nepean,  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  beaten,  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  discredited.  Nor  was  the  Players' 
innings  at  Lord's,  where  Barnes  covered  himself  with 
laurels,  so  very  big  that  a  strong  team  of  Gentlemen  need 
have  dreaded  it.  Many  a  time  would  Mr.  Grace,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Stoddart,  have  done 
all  that  was  needed.  But,  perhaps,  the  rain  made  the 
wicket  play  queerly.  Certainly  the  bowlers  made  every 
ball  "  do  something,"  usually  something  disagreeable  and 
unexpected.  Again,  Briggs  and  Lohmann  chanced  to  be 
at  their  very  best.  They  are  by  far  the  best  bowlers  in 
England,  we  think,  and  they  bowled  above  themselves. 
Briggs  was  unchanged  throughout,  and  Lohmann  only 
gave  place  for  a  few  overs  to  Shacklock.  But  the 
Gentlemen  batted  in  that  pluckless  way  with  which  Oxford 
is  apt  to  entertain  us.  What  was  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Grace  1  In  the  second  innings  he  was  nearly  out,  or 
gave  a  dangerous  hit,  twice  or  thrice  before  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sherwin.  Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  seem  to 
be  out,  from  the  Pavilion ;  his  leg  did  not  seem  in  front 
of  the  stumps,  nor  was  the  ball,  apparently,  on  the  wicket. 
But  the  umpire  knows  best,  and  we  would  not  be  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court,  any  more  than  Facey  Romford  would 
have  erred  from  truth,  "  not  if  it  was  ever  so."  Cer- 
tainly the  Gentlemen  of  England  were  not  "  at  home  at 
"  ease,"  as  was  well  remarked  by  a  contemporary  critic. 
Mr.  Steel  played  beautifully ;  there  is  a  grace,  and  cer- 
tainty, and  speed  about  his  batting  which  threw  all  the  rest 
into  the  shade.  He  went  in  far  too  late,  second  innings, 
but  was  unluckily  bowled  for  46.  He  alone  played  on  his 
old  level  of  excellence,  though  he  clearly  did  not  enjoy 
running  so  much  as  he  did  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Woods 
ran  in  a  wildly  eccentric  way,  but  with  Mr.  Philipson  he 
hit  very  hard  and  gave  life  to  a  dismal  game.  If  he  and 
Mr.  Philipson  had  been  sent  in  first  in  the  second  innings, 
we  might  have  seen  livelier  doings,  as  both  men  had  acquired 
a  good  view  of  the  ball  and  were  knocking  the  bowlers 
merrily  about.    But  the  great  men  occupied  their  usual 
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positions  to  very  little  purpose,  and  in  a  curiously  tame, 
discouraged,  niggling  sort  of  way.  The  unusual  excellence 
of  the  bowling,  a  certain  difficulty  in  the  ground,  and  the 
astonishingly  fine  fielding  may  account  for  this  timidity. 
But  it  was  sad  to  watch,  and  it  did  not  affect  either  Mr. 
Woods  or  Mr.  Steel.  Mr.  Dixon,  too,  made  some  fine 
hits.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Players  won  at  every 
point  of  the  game,  and  their  fielding  was  a  separate 
ecstasy.  Some  twenty  years  ago  they  were  stiff  and  dull  in 
the  field.  Now  most  of  them  are  young,  as  active  as  cats, 
and  as  sure  as  Mr.  Philipson  or  Sherwin  at  the  wickets. 
The  Players  could  not  have  performed  better ;  the  Gentle- 
men seemed  to  surrender  out  of  want  of  heart. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  STATESMANSHIP. 

IT  is  not  much  of  a  reproach  to  any  one  engaged  in  the 
business  of  statesmanship  that  he  does  not  read  the 
newspapers.  The  man  who  is  really  fit  for  that  business 
has  no  need  of  studying  a  dozen  news-sheets  every  day  ;  for 
he  has  within  himself  sufficient  means  of  knowing  what 
currents  popular  opinion  is  taking  or  is  likely  to  take — 
means  sufficient  with  very  little  assistance,  at  any  rate ; 
and  the  supposition  is  that  he  can  find  his  own  way  to  the 
straighter  and  wiser  courses  of  policy,  without  such  help  as 
the  weighing  of  editorial  counsel  or  the  counting  of  edi- 
torial noses.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone  it  has  often  been  said  that 
he  would  err  less  if  he  read  the  newspapers  more  ;  but, 
though  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  assertion,  it  does 
not  cany  very  far.  While  his  vanity  might  be  hurt  if  his 
reading  were  not  pretty  much  confined  to  the  prints  that 
praise  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  judgment 
would  be  improved  by  extending  his  study  to  hostile 
journals  ;  for  with  him  temper  and  judgment  are  very 
much  the  same  things.  Besides,  his  sharpest  critics  have 
failed  before  now  in  giving  him  sufficient  warning.  They 
do  not  always  perceive  in  time  the  misfortunes  that  wait 
upon  such  error  as  he  is  capable  of,  or  mark  the  pace  of 
their  approach. 

Something  of  that  kind  may  be  observed  at  the  present 
moment.  Unconscious  of  it  himself,  never  informed  of  it 
by  his  friends,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  learn  from  his 
most  watchful  enemies  in  the  press  the  rate  of  his  decline. 
That  he  must  fall  from  the  high  place  he  held  in  general 
esteem  was  obvious  to  many  an  observer  years  ago — fifteen 
at  the  least ;  but  no  one  then  dreamed  that  the  ruin  of  his 
reputation  would  be  completed  in  his  own  lifetime.  The 
dread  probability  was  that  the  "glamour"  which  his  foolish 
admirers  boasted  of  would  mystify  the  popular  mind  as 
long  as  he  remained  on  earth,  sanctify  his  memory  at  the 
hour  of  his  decease,  and  give  to  the  inferior  persons  who 
were  his  sycophants  and  courtiers  a  like  place  to  that  which 
the  favourite  companions  of  Mahomet  enjoyed  when  the 
prophet  was  called  into  his  coffin.  The  prospect  was  a  sad 
one  ;  and  most  men  of  sense  would  have  rejoiced  had  they 
foreknown  that  so  it  was  not  to  be.  Without  asking  any 
more  about  the  future,  it  would  have  contented  them  to 
feel  sure  that  the  prophet,  being  a  false  prophet,  would 
be  found  out  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  courtiers  and 
sycophants  deprived  of  the  mischievous  inheritance  they 
were  looking  to.  What  nobody  dared  to  hope  for  has 
happened ;  happened  in  a  measure  not  only  beyond  antici- 
pation, but  (we  believe)  beyond  the  general  conscious- 
ness. A  few  deeply  interested  as  well  as  naturally  calcu- 
lating and  observant  persons  are  no  doubt  aware  of  it,  but 
we  see  nowhere  at  present  any  public  recognition  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  is  sinking. 
Sir  William  Haucoukt  must  see  it,  Mr.  Morley  must  see 
it,  from  the  look-out  which  the  necessities  of  their  position 
force  them  to  maintain  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
general  acknowledged  sense  at  present  of  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  in  the  world  now  and  only 
two  years  ago,  or  even  one.  This  may  be  because  he  has 
actually  done  very  little  to  destroy  belief  in  him  of  late. 
He  has  developed  himself  rather  more,  but  in  no  very 
startling  or  surprising  way ;  and  so  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  less  observation  of  the  steady  rapidity  with  which 
he  is  going  down. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  with  our  opinions  of  him,  we 
■unwittingly  exaggerate  the  speed  and  the  depth  of  his 
decline ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  whosoever  asks  him- 
self the  question  whether,  to  his  own  imagination,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  what  lie  was  this  time  last  year,  will  find  an 
answer  in  his  breast  that  will  justify  our  expectations  of 


it.  A  little  later,  and  it  will  be  generally  seen  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  fate  is  that  of  many  a  popular  novelist, 
many  a  popular  preacher,  and  for  reason  good.  In 
politics  he  has  been  both  popular  novelist  and  popular- 
preacher,  never  a  statesman  like  Pitt  or  Peel  j  and,  gran  ting- 
length  of  years,  he  always  ran  the  risk  of  passing  out  of 
vogue,  even  though  he  did  nothing  in  his  later  days  to  dispel 
the  glamour  of  an  earlier  time.  It  was  not  in  nature  that 
Dr.  Cumming  should  retain  much  vitality  as  a  prophet  after 
the  day  when,  according  to  his  prediction,  the  world  was  to 
come  to  an  end  ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  constant 
succession  of  failures  in  political  prophecy,  together  with  a 
long  series  of  blunders  in  political  action,  would  have  left 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  romantic  popu- 
larity which  his  own  peculiar  sermonizings  had  gained  for 
him.  But,  as  we  all  know,  that  has  not  been  the  worst  of 
it  for  him.  Edward  Irving  went  mad  with  the  popularity 
he  had  gained  and  wild  at  the  popularity  he  was  losing. 
So,  we  permit  ourselves  to  say,  it  has  been  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  and  with  similar  results,  so  far  as  his  authority 
is  concerned,  though  they  have  not  yet  come  to  full  growth. 
But  whether  we  look  to  his  position  in  the  country  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  may  all  see  that  they  are  coming 
on  fast.  Belief  in  "  the  greatest  Minister  of  the  century," 
as  no  one  calls  him  now,  however  much  his  goodness  may  be 
credited,  is  fading  rapidly.  Confidence  in  him  as  a  fit  man 
to  administer  the  business  of  an  Empire  is  sinking  month  by 
month.  The  glamour  that  served  him  in  such  stead  is  thinning 
away ;  and  that,  indeed,  means  all  the  rest.  This  glamour  is 
what  the  companions  of  his  later  day  counted  on  for  success 
in  anything  he  chose  to  do,  any  road  he  chose  to  take. 
On  that  account  they  thought  it  safe  to  follow  him,  no 
matter  what  principles,  or  how  many  of  them,  had  to  be 
left  behind.  But  what  must  they  think  now,  not  only  from 
their  own  sense  of  a  chill  in  the  air  that  need  not  be  verified 
by  resort  to  any  thermometer,  but  from  such  signs  as  they 
have  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons  lately,  as  well  as 
in  certain  organs  of  Advanced  Gladstonianism '!  For  some 
time  past,  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  who  are 
nearer  to  him  than  Mr.  Labouchere  have  feared  that 
"  the  old  man  "  had  lost  both  strength  and  charm ;  but  they 
did  not  expect,  perhaps,  to  see  him  hustled  and  bustled  by 
an  organized  band  of  irreverent  Radicals,  eager  to  pass  over 
him  as  a  thing  of  the  past ;  neither  did  they  expect  to  hear 
Mr.  Labouchere  hailed  as  the  coming  man.  This  they  have 
now  seen,  however,  and  this  heard ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
contented,  let  them  blame  themselves.  They  chose  to  lend 
a  hand  to  Mr.  Gladstone  when,  in  pure  vindictiveness  at  his 
rejection  by  the  English  constituencies,  he  set  about  dealing 
destruction  right  and  left ;  and  now  that  their  common 
leader  is  losing  his  grasp  upon  affairs,  they  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if  the  more  eager  and  reckless  spirits  whom  he 
also  called  to  his  aid  are  pushing  forward  to  take  the 
heritage  they  designed  for  themselves.  However,  that  is 
another  branch  of  the  matter.  The  new  Radical  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ("  Stalwarts  "  they  are  called,  we 
observe)  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  putting  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  at  the  tail  of  the  cart ;  but 
what  their  recent  conduct  seems  to  signify  is  that,  mean- 
while, they  no  longer  pretend  to  any  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  aged  statesman  who  was  obeyed  like  a  demi-god  only 
the  other  day  :  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  what  their 
view  is  of  his  position  now.  They,  who  have  to  consider 
their  ways  very  carefully,  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  creep  on  in  the  dwindling  shadow  of  a  once  great 
name.    And  they  are  probably  right. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  NUISANCE. 

POLICE  magistrates,  despite  the  prefix,  are  by  no  means 
invariably  given  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  police ; 
which  is  perhaps  in  some  things  well.  But  it  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  see  that  in  two  cases  heard  last  Tuesday 
at  Dalston  and  at  Westminster  the  magistrates  decided  in 
a  fashion  likely  to  enforce  the  lesson  given  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  the  brawling  blackguards  who  tried  to 
block  the  Strand  some  fortnight  ago.  In  the  Dalston  case 
Mr.  Bros,  after  a  very  long  and  careful  hearing,  inflicted  a 
fine  on  a  Salvation  drummer  for  annoyance  to  tradesmen  in 
the  Holloway  Road.  In  this  case  the  chief  defence  set  up — 
except  that  of  a  Salvation-loving  confectioner  with  the 
poetic  name  of  Dryden,  who  said  that  the  prosecutor  was  a 
"  spiteful  man  " — was  that  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth,  which  made  the  very  probable,  but 
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rather  naif,  statement  "  that  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
"  playing  of  bands  would  be  to  fail  in  attracting  audiences." 
In  the  other  case,  at  Westminster,  a  person,  from  what 
the  silly  jargon  of  the  "Army"  calls  the  "Training 
"  Garrison,"  was  at  first  refractory  to  the  magistrate's  offer 
of  a  nominal  fine  only,  if  a  pledge  were  given  that  the 
nuisance  (in  this  case  one  of  obstruction)  should  not  be  re- 
peated. The  training  garrison  person,  however,  afterwards 
came  down,  and  gave  an  unqualified  promise  to  obey  the 
police  orders — a  proceeding  over  which  we  fear  there  will 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  Salvation  camp. 
In  both  cases  the  observations  of  the  magistrates  were  even 
more  satisfactory  than  the  punishment  inflicted,  which  was, 
of  course,  inadequate  enough.  Mr.  Bros,  when  the  usual 
plea  of  good  intentions  was  set  up,  remarked  very  properly 
that  he  had  to  do,  not  with  intentions,  but  with  acts  and 
their  effects ;  and  Mr.  Sheil,  with  equal  propriety,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  "  could  not  "  dismiss  the  case  because  it 
was  that  of  "  a  religious  body  endeavouring  to  lessen  vice 
"  and  crime  by  appealing  to  the  masses,"  replied  that  "  he 
"  could  if  he  chose  to  break  the  law,  but  he  was  not 
"  going  to  do  so." 

This  reply,  unanswerable  as  it  is,  is  the  more  satisfactory 
because  the  opponents  of  this,  if  not  the  most  intolerable, 
certainly  the  most  disgusting,  of  modern  nuisances  need  not 
in  the  least  rely  upon  it  alone.  It  is  sufficient  legally,  but 
it  can  be  infinitely  strengthened  morally.  Most  people 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  know  what 
amount  of  good  the  "Army"  has  done  or  can  do.  Those 
who  want  a  fresh  example  need  only  read  the  accounts  of 
the  barbaric  tamasha  the  other  day  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  when  dozens  of  drums  and  hundreds  of  brass  instru- 
ments re-enacted  the  accompaniment  of  the  worship  of 
Moloch,  and  when  the  "  hundred  Salvation  prisoners  in 
"  gaol  costume  " — the  same  who  made  such  fun  at  Exeter 
Hall  by  parodying  the  reading  of  the  Psalms — exhibited 
"  riotous  enthusiasm."  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  wanting  but  an  epileptic  or  two  to  revive  the  full 
glories  of  the  great  revival-camp  period,  and  nothing  but 
a  little  "cutting  with  knives"  (General  Booth  must  be 
very  angry  with  the  Book  he  is  supposed  to  hold  sacred 
for  having  made  it  difficult  to  add  such  an  undoubted 
"  draw  "  as  this  would  be  to  his  attractions)  to  carry 
remembrance  still  further  back.  It  may  be  said,  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  human  nature  and  with  religion,  that  this  sort  of 
thing  can  do  no  good.  That  is  to  say,  the  good  that 
it  may  do  in  a  very  few  cases  would  certainly  have  been 
effected  by  other  means  and  in  higher  degree  in  those  cases. 
With  a  majority  of  "  soldiers "  the  effect  is  doubtless, 
as  far  as  religion  goes,  purely  negative;  with  the  large 
minority  wholly  bad,  as  exciting  morbid  activity  in  one 
direction,  which  is  pretty  certain  either  to  relapse  into 
indifference  or  to  take  an  opposite  direction.  This  is  to 
consider  things  from  the  most  narrowly  religious,  or  rather 
ecclesiastical,  standpoint ;  for  in  religion  there  is  no  narrow- 
ness at  all.  To  the  considerer  from  any  other  point  of 
view,  to  him  who  notes  the  hideousness  of  the  spectacle, 
who  sees  the  way  in  which  the  worst  vice  of  the  English 
character — its  tendency  to  sheer  vulgarity — is  pandered  to 
and  excited,  who  observes  the  cult  of  the  ugly,  the  coarse, 
the  profane,  the  idiotic,  which  the  whole  thing  nourishes, 
the  Salvation  Army  must  seem  nuisance  enough  if  it  kept 
itself  strictly  to  itself  in  its  own  dens.  But  when  it 
forces  its  loathsome  Pagan  orgies  on  the  ears  and  in  the 
way  of  the  public,  its  shrift  cannot  be  too  short  or  its 
sentences  too  long. 


THE  BULL-FIGHT  IN  FRANCE. 

IT  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some — not  persons  of  the 
most  austere  virtue,  but  still  people  of  average  morality 
— be  a  pity  if  the  bull-fight  were  to  disappear  from  Spain. 
Humanity  must  disapprove  it ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  a 
piece  of  picturesque  barbarism — a  thing  the  tourist  loves. 
Besides,  in  Spain  it  is  in  its  own  house.  It  has  always  been 
there,  and  whatever  the  preacher  may  say,  it  no  more 
brutalizes  the  Spaniards — a  naturally  civil  and  affectionate 
nation — than  the  practice  of  catching  fish  with  a  hook  and 
leaving  them  to  die  on  the  bottom  of  a  boat  or  on  a  river 
bank  brutalizes  the  many  estimable,  nay,  even  lovable,  gentle- 
men who  adhere  to  it.  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  But  the 
bull-fight  at  home  and  the  bull-fight  abroad  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  not  natural  to  any 
country  condemns  its  introduction  to  that  country.  Those 


who  would  bring  it  in  act  in  defiance  of  the  accepted  tradi- 
tion of  their  own  society,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  and,  seeing 
what  the  nature  of  the  show  is,  they  must  be  indifferent  to 
inflicting  or  watching  the  infliction  of  pain.  Those  sur- 
roundings and  that  past,  which,  if  they  do  not  redeem,  do 
at  least,  to  some  extent,  veil  the  real  character  of  the  show 
in  Spain,  cannot  be  reproduced  elsewhere.  What  can  be 
imported  is  the  torture  and  slaughter  of  horses  or  bulls, 
and  the  risk  to  the  lives  of  men,  which,  as  the  well  informed 
know,  is  always  great.  Deliberately  to  import  these  is, 
and  must  be,  brutalizing  in  the  last  degree. 

If  any  proof  of  these  rather  obvious  truths  is  needed,  it 
is  supplied  by  the  two  French  bull-baiting  stories  of  the 
last  ten  days.    Shows  of  this  kind,  in  which  everything  is 
done  except  the  actual  killing  of  the  bull,  have  been  per- 
mitted at  Paris  and  Marseilles.    A  feeble  effort  was  made 
to  preserve  some  show  of  humanity,  but  it  was  soon  swept 
aside.    In   Paris   the  performer,   whom  the  papers  call 
Lagartija  the  toreador,  but  whose  name  is  Lagartijo,  and 
whose  profession  is  that  of  torero,  grew  impatient.    He  felt 
as  Lohmann  might  if  he  were  asked  to  bowl  for  Frenchmen 
with  a  worsted  ball.    He  determined  to  show  them  the 
real  thing.    He  took  a  sword  and  killed  the  beast — not,  as 
it  would  seem,  very  cleverly.   The  audience,  be  it  noted,  were 
for  the  most  part  wild  with  enthusiasm.    At  Marseilles,  a 
few  days  later,  a  further  step  in  advance  was  made.   There  a 
bull  proved  cowardly,  and  was  tortured  in  the  bestial  fashion 
used  to  work  him  to  the  fighting  pitch  in  Spanish  rings. 
So  little  was  the  audience  shocked  by  this  that  it  howled  for 
a  repetition  of  the  Paris  incident.    One  man,  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  the  spectacle,  threw  a  little  boy  down  from  a  good 
height,  and  it  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  the  audience  that  he  was  with  some  difficulty  saved  from 
a  lynching.    The  show,  in  short,  ended  in  an  outbreak 
of  brutal  bloodthirstiness.    Not  the  least  remarkable  part 
of  the  story  is  that  neither  incident  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted  much  notice  in  the   press.     And  yet  we  think 
that   they  are   both   decidedly  ominous  of  a  very  bad 
tendency  among  the  French.    It  would  really  seem  that 
within  this  last  generation  they  have  begun  to  find  a  plea- 
sure in  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.    They  have  long  tolerated 
representations  of  it  in  painting,  on  the  stage,  and  in  litera- 
ture.   From  the  nature  of  things,  the  stimulus  has  had  to 
be  made  continually  stronger  and  stronger  till  at  last  the 
representation  seems  to  be  found  insipid,  and  some  form  of 
the  actual  thing  is  called  for.    It  is  with  cruelty  as  with 
indecency — there  is  no  stopping  in  the  representations  of 
them  till  a  reaction  of  disgust  is  created,  or  there  comes  an 
incurable  corruption  of  taste  and  morals.    That  they  have 
an  actual  practical  effect  is  undoubted.     No  nation  is 
without  sin  certainly  in  this  .matter ;  and,  until  the  White- 
chapel  murderer  has  been  shown  not  to  be  an  Englishman,, 
we  must  be  careful  in  throwing  stones ;    but  we  doubt 
whether,  if  the  last  fifteen  years  are  taken,  all  Europe  can 
be  shown  to  have  produced  so  much  exceptional  crime  as 
France.  Of  ordinary  murders  and  robberies,  such  as  have  oc- 
curred, and  will  occur  among  all  peoples,  we  do  not  speak,  but 
of  crimes  distinguished  by  an  ostentation  of  cruelty  and  an 
insanity  of  lust.    Now  it  looks  as  if  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  becoming  callous,  as  if  there  were  a  reappear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  the  brutality  which  has  always 
underlain  their  brilliancy,  of  the  tiger  in  them  as  opposed 
to  the  monkey. 


DR.  ALLBUTT'S  CASE. 

THE  judgment  delivered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Allbutt  goes  far  beyond  the  facts  of  the 
particular  dispute  between  plaintiff  and  defendants.  The 
charge  against  Dr.  Allbutt,  which  was  the  publication  of 
a  book  alleged  to  be  subversive  of  social  morality,  never 
came  before  the  jury  at  the  trial,  or  before  the  Lords 
Justices  on  appeal.  Baron  Pollock  held  that  the  plain- 
tiff had,  on  his  own  showing,  no  cause  of  action ;  and 
this  ruling  has  now  been  confirmed,  after  due  considera- 
tion, by  the  Court  above.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make 
the  matter  clear  and  the  result  intelligible,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  Dr.  Allbutt  did  and 
what  happened  to  Dr.  Allbutt.  Dr.  Allbutt,  then,  is  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Leeds,  who  wrote  for  sale  at  a 
cheap  price  a  volume  entitled  The  Wife's  Handbook.  About 
this  work  and  its  nature  the  less  said  the  better.  Baron 
Pollock  correctly  told  the  jury  that  they  could  not  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  certainly  it 
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lis  not  our  business  to  do  so.     The  General  Council  of 

j  Medical  Education,  however,  took  a  very  strong  view  of 

P  Dr.  Allbutt's  book,  and  erased  his  name  from  the  register 
as  a  person  guilty  of  infamous  conduct.    The  legal  effects 

f  of  this  erasure  are  rather  curious.  Reducing  Dr.  Allbutt 
from  the  status  of  a  qualified  to  that  of  an  unqualified 

<  practitioner,  they  leave  him  capable  of  practising,  render 
him  incapable  of  suing  for  his  fees,  and  reimpose  upon 

,  him  the  obligation,  from  which  he  was  previously  exempt, 
of  serving  upon  juries.  It  seems  not  a  little  odd  that 
a  doctor  whose  conduct  has,  in  the  opinion  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  been  infamous  may,  unlike  his  more 

i  respectable  colleagues,  determine  questions  involving  the 

)  lives,  the  liberty,  or  the  reputation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
But  that  is  a  side  issue.    The  Medical  Council,  having 

!  thus  disqualified  Dr.  Allbutt  in  accordance  with  their 
statutory  powers,  published  the  fact,  with  the  reasons  for 
the  course  they  took,  in  their  official  Minutes.  These 
Minutes,  when  printed,  are  open  to  the  world,  and  nobody 

,  could  deny  that  in  this  instance  they  must  have  inflicted 
serious  injury  upon  Dr.  Allbutt's  character.  We  cannot 
wonder  that,  in  the  circumstances,  he  should  have  sought 
to  reopen  the  question  and  to  obtain  redress.  Indeed,  it  is 
distinctly  in  his  favour  that  he  did  so.  But  Parliament  has 
chosen,  as  we  think  wisely,  to  make  the  decision  of  the 
Medical  Council  on  such  points  absolutely  final,  and  the 

'  real  question  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  whether  the 
Council  had  a  right  to  declare  their   grounds  for  doing 

1  what  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do. 

Dr.  Allbutt  did,  indeed,  ask  for  a  mandamus  that  his 

i  name  should  be  restored  to  the  register,  as  having  been 
improperly  removed  from  it.  But  of  this  application  the 
judges  made  very  short  work,  holding  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  it.  The  defence  of  privilege  was  the 
important  point,  and  as  to  that  the  reasoning  of  Lord 

I  Justice  Lopes,  in  which  Lord  Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice 

■  Lixdt.ey  concurred,  is  likely  to  be  often  quoted  for  the 
broad  principles  which  he  lays  down.  It  had  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  outset  that,  if  the  Medical  Council  were  a 
court  of  law,  no  action  of  libel  could  be  brought.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  material  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the 

'  Minutes  was  not  confined  to  members  of  the  Council,  and, 
therefore,  the  privilege  arising  from  common  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  was  not  available.  Under  the  recent  Libel 
Acts,  a  fair  report  of  a  public  meeting  convened  for  a 
lawful  purpose  is  protected,  unless  the  statements  made  by 
the  speakers  deal  with  tilings  with  which  the  public  have 
no  legitimate  concern.  But  Dr.  Allbutt's  case  was  deter- 
mined independently  of  those  Acts,  and  upon  wider  con- 
clusions of  policy  or  law.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  libel,  that  "  the  general  advantage  to  the  country 
"  in  having  these  proceedings  made  public  more  than 
"  counterbalances  the   inconvenience  to  private  persons 

(  "  whose  conduct  may  be  the  subject  of  such  proceedings." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  more  neatly,  or  more 
tersely,  the  rational  basis  of  this  exception  to  the  law  of 
libel.  In  the  present  instance,  as  Lord  Justice  Lopes 
ingeniously  pointed  out,  Dr.  Allbutt  might  have  received 

|  more  harm  than  good  from  the  silence  which  he  contends 
that  the  Council  ought  to  have  observed.    For  by  the  Act 

•  of  1858,  under  which  he  has  been  disqualified,  conviction 
for  felony  or  misdemeanour  is  the  only  way  to  disqualifica- 
tion besides  "  infamous  conduct  in  any  professional  re- 
"  spect."    If,  therefore,  the  mei-e  decree  of  disqualification 

,  had  become  known,  as  it  must  have  become  known,  without 
any  reason  for  it  being  stated,  Dr.  Allbutt's  neighbours 

I  and  the  world  at  large  might  have  inferred  that  he  had 
been  condemned  for  some  heinous  offence  by  the  very 

^  tribunal  of  which  he  now  complains  that  he  is  deprived. 

A  The  public  have  a  right  to  know  why  a  duly  qualified 

I  medical  practitioner  has  been  ignominiously  struck  out  of 
the  lists. 


THE  PERSECUTED  THOMPSON. 

HER  Majesty's  Ministers,  aided  by  their  legal  advisers, 
have  still  to  finally  settle  what  amount  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  due  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  wander- 
|    ing  about  the  Midland  Counties  in  great  destitution,  for 
I   three  months'  imprisonment  inflicted  for  an  offence  which 
I   he  confessed  to  but  had  not  committed.     For  the  rest, 
however,  the  case  of  Henry  Thompson  is  now  done 
with,  and  a  curious  one  it  is.    A  more  consistent  record 

1 

\ 


of  blundering  could  hardly  have  been  thought  out.  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  first  of  the  blunderers  was  the 
innocent  Henry  Thompson  himself.  He  need  never  have 
told  the  innkeeper  at  Derby  that  he  was  a  deserter 
from  the  navy,  as  he  did,  according  to  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  still  less  need  he  have  added  details  as  to  the 
friend  who  accompanied  him  which  fitted  so  well  with  the 
undoubted  case  of  William  Floyd.  Whether  it  was  acci- 
dent or  design  which  caused  him  to  tell  this  romance  we 
really  do  not  care  to  inquire ;  but  there  was  enough  in  it  to 
justify  the  publican  in  speaking  to  a  policeman  and  the 
policeman  in  running  Thompson  in.  Captain  Woodward, 
before  whom  he  was  brought,  seems  to  have  argued  that  no 
human  being  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  say  in  confidence 
that  he  was  a  deserter  if  he  was  not,  or  so  weak  as  to  con- 
fess to  the  truth  when  brought  before  an  authority  compe- 
tent to  punish  him.  So  he  gave  no  credit  to  Thompson's 
denial  of  his  first  story,  and  did  give  him  three  months. 
Now  that  the  truth  is  known,  the  action  of  Captain 
Woodward  seems  hasty ;  but  Mr.  A.  S.  Hill  was  speaking 
with  plausibility  when  he  said  that  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  behaved  in  just  the  same 
way,  and  he  might  have  added  that  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  he  would  have  been 
right. 

Unfortunately  for  Captain  Woodward  this  was  the  thou- 
sandth case.  Thompson  is  Thompson  who  had  left,  not 
H.M.S.  Calliope,  which  is  a  punishable  act,  but  his  own 
respectable  family,  a  step  he  had  a  legal  right  to  take. 
Therefore  they  ought  to  have  shown  more  care  on  board 
H.M.S.  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ought  among  other  things 
hot  to  have  mistaken  the  marks  of  a  balloon  accident  for 
tattooing.  They  tattoo  in  the  navy  better  than  that.  Yet 
again,  Captain  Woodward  should  have  known  that  the 
Judges  in  the  Queen's  Bench  are  captains  in  their  own 
ship,  and  should  have  been  more  exact  when  called  upon 
to  appear  there.  For  the  rest,  he  has  gained  some 
experience  by  the  ordinary  process  of  paying  for  it. 
More  should  be  known  about  the  rest  of  the  story — 
the  charge  of  larceny,  and  the  appearance  of  the  kind  legal 
friend  who  showed  Thompson  his  chances — before  its  worth 
is  estimated.  As  regards  the  last  stage  of  the  history, 
however,  there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  resolution  which 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  moved,  Mr.  Ballantine  seconded,  and  Sir 
Horace  Davey  endorsed  is  one  of  a  kind  we  are  now  very 
familiar  with.  Somebody  gets  into  trouble ;  there  is  evi- 
dence, or  apparent  evidence,  that  he  has  had  hard  measure. 
Immediately  thereupon  there  is  a  cry  to  give  him  a  hand- 
some competence,  without  asking  whether  he  did  not  help 
to  bring  his  trouble  on  himself.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his 
supporters  insisted  on  what  the  Crown  lawyers  know 
very  well — namely,  that  it  is  neither  law  nor  sense  to 
take  Thompson's  general  conduct  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  he  ought  to  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  certain 
definite  offence.  But  it  may  well  be  considered  before  we 
make  up  our  minds  what  amount  of  compensation  is  due 
to  him.  After  all,  boys  who  run  away  from  their  families 
and  wander  in  the  Midland  Counties,  who  tell  penny 
novelettes  to  publicans,  and  tell  contradictory  stories  to 
policemen,  are  really  not  objects  for  profuse  sympathy  or 
compensation.  The  adventures  of  Thompson  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  show  that  the  liberty  of  the  lieges  who  act  with 
reasonable  caution  is  in  any  danger  from  aggressive  naval 
officers.  As  for  the  threat  uttered  in  the  House  that,  if 
the  boy  is  not  well  paid,  he  will  be  spirited  up  to  bring  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment,  it  is  not  of  good  example. 
If  it  is  acted  on,  we  trust  that  a  British  jury  will  also 
remember  that  false  imprisonment  does  not  necessarily 
entitle  man  or  boy  to  a  comfortable  subsistence. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

MR.  SMITH'S  statement,  last  Thursday,  with  reference 
to  the  course  of  public  business  foreshadows  appro- 
priately an  unexciting  wind-up  of  a  pleasingly  uneventful 
Session.  In  substance  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  pass  two  of  the  Bills  now  before  the  House, 
in  any  event,  and  that  as  to  the  others,  not  more  than  some 
half  dozen  in  number,  to  which  they  attach  importance, 
they  propose  to  be  more  or  less  governed  by  circumstances. 
The  two  selected  as  imperative  are,  of  course,  the  Scotch 
Local  Government  Bill  and  the  Scotch  Universities  Bill. 
These,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  said,  are  already  far 
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advanced,  having,  indeed,  got  almost  clear  of  their  con- 
tentious stages  altogether,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  some- 
what copious  mass  of  details  remaining  to  be  disposed 
of,  their  course  would  be  as  expeditious  as  it  should  be 
smooth.  Next  to  them  in  point  of  importance  come  the 
Bills  which  have  passed  through  Grand  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  which  on  that  account,  therefore,  it  would 
be  naturally  a  disappointment  to  the  Government  to 
abandon.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  "  entertains 
"  the  strongest "  hope  of  being  able  to  pass  these  without 
making  serious  demands  on  the  time  of  the  House.  We, 
however,  must  for  our  own  part  content  ourselves  with 
hoping  for  the  realization  of  Mr.  Smith's  hopes  without 
insisting  too  disagreeably  on  the  difference  between  hope  and 
expectation.  The  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  are  two  more  measures  which  Ministers 
are  anxious  to  pass  if  possible.  The  one  for  good  reasons  of 
public  policy,  the  other  on  the  less  satisfactory  ground  of 
pledges  given  on  the  point,  and  of  the  fact,  important 
perhaps,  but  on  occasion  to  be  disregarded,  that  it  has  been 
considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  The  New 
Education  Code  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Elementary  Schools 
are  to  go  on  living  under  the  Code  of  1888,  for  which,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  they  will  be  none  the  worse.  The 
Irish  Drainage  Bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relating 
to  the  Bann,  are  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Light  Railways 
Bill  is  to  be  proceeded  with  as  a  measure  which,  unlike  its 
companions,  was  received  with  general  favour  by  the  House. 

The  programme  is  not  an  ambitious  one,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
no  doubt,  hopes  to  be  able  to  complete  it  in  such  time 
as  to  enable  the  House  to  rise  at  what  used  to  be  the 
normal  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  autumnal  recess.  We 
trust  that  he  may  succeed  in  his  object ;  but  there  are 
little  more  than  three  weeks  to  run  ;  there  are  still  a  good 
many  votes  to  be  taken  in  Supply,  including  some  of  those 
on  which  the  Parnellites  are  particularly  wont  to  "  spread 
"  themselves,"  and  there  is  certain  to  be  contentious  debate 
of  some  kind  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Grants  Committee.  Consequently  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  will  do  well,  we  think,  to  chasten  his  expecta- 
tions, and  to  hold  himself  ready  for  further  lightening  of 
the  legislation  ship. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY  BILL. 

rpHE  French  Army  Bill  has  at  last  become  law.  Its 
J-  passage  is  the  end  of  a  long  history.  For  three  or  four 
years  past  (perhaps  more)  it  has  been  on  its  way  to  this 
final  consummation.  It  has  been  sent  up  by  the  Chamber 
and  delayed  in  the  Senate.  Now  it  is  back  to  whence  it 
did  begin.  The  origin  of  the  Act  and  its  history  are 
eminently  characteristic  of  French  politics  as  they  now  are. 
When  it  was  first  brought  in  the  Radicals  were  in  flush. 
They  believed  that  the  country  was  with  them  much  and 
would  be  with  them  more.  General  Boulanger  was  then 
their  pet,  and  they  thought  he  would  be  their  tool.  He, 
smelling  how  the  wind  was  then  blowing,  was  strong  for 
the  Bill.  Its  object  was  to  abolish  the  army  organization 
of  M.  Thiers,  by  which  the  length  of  service  had  been 
fixed  at  five  years  as  the  rule,  with  one  year's  service  as  the 
exception  for  conscripts  who  had  passed  an  examination 
and  had  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs.  Complete  exemption 
was  granted  to  Seminary  pupils  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  unbecoming  to  send  future  priests  to  a  barrack.  The 
new  law  was  to  abolish  these  outrages  on  equality.  It  provided 
that  all  Frenchmen,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  must  serve 
for  two  years.  There  were  to  be  no  exemptions,  and  notably 
the  future  priests  were  to  be  swept  in.  On  this  point  the 
Radicals  were  very  emphatic,  and  as  usual  the  moderate  men 
were  obedient  to  them.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  authorities 
who  could  not  be  controverted  pointed  out  that  all  the 
men  of  twenty  in  any  given  year  could  not  possibly  be 
called  to  the  colours.  The  Budget  would  not  permit  it, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  better  to  recognize  exemptions  on  a 
definite  system  in  order  to  avoid  jobbery  and  confusion. 
To  equally  little  purpose  did  these  authorities  point  out 
that  the  abolition  of  the  five  years'  term  of  service  would 
make  it  far  harder  than  it  is  at  present,  when  it  is  hard 
enough,  to  secure  competent  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
pay  offered  is  not  enough  to  tempt  Frenchmen,  and  if  the 
necessity  of  staying  with  the  colours  is  taken  away,  they 
will  go  as  soon  as  they  can.  Not  the  least  of  the  evils  in- 
flicted on  France  by  the  cession  of  Alsace  has  been  the 
loss  of  the  district  from  which  the  best  of  their  non- 


commissioned officers  were  drawn.  Of  course,  the  most 
hopeless  of  all  objections  was  the  Conservatives'.  They 
complained  of  the  indecency  of  forcing  the  priests  into 
the  barracks.  But  this  was  precisely  what  made  the 
Radicals  in  love  with  the  Bill,  and  so  it  went  up  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  was  sadly  puzzled.  It  would  have  preferred' 
to  have  none  of  the  Bill,  but  was  afraid  of  the  Radicals.  So 
it  delayed  over  the  measure,  and  carried  it  on,  as  its  Stand- 
ing Orders  allow  it,  from  Session  to  Session.  In  the  mean- 
time a  change  has  occurred  in  politics.  The  General  has 
fallen  out  with  the  Radicals  and  taken  up  with  the  Con- 
servatives. The  election  approaches,  and  something  must 
be  done.  The  Senate  was  in  a  fix.  If  it  rejected  the 
Bill,  it  offended  the  Radicals  ;  if  it  passed  it  bodily,  it 
offended  the  Conservatives  still  further.  Under  these- 
circumstances  a  third  course  has  been  taken.  The  Bill  has 
been  passed,  but  so  amended  that  conscripts  who  pass  an- 
examination  at  the  end  of  a  year  are  to  be  allowed  to  go- 
home.  Doctors  and  priests  are,  so  the  Minister  of  War 
promises,  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  ambulance.  In- 
peace,  however,  they  are  to  be  drilled  like  the  rest ;  and, 
though  they  will  not  be  required  to  fight,  must  learn  how 
to  form  fours  right  and  threes  about.  In  this  way  it  is 
apparently  hoped  by  the  Senate  that  everybody  will? 
be  satisfied.  The  Radicals  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  the 
priests  are  sent  to  the  barracks,  and  their  friends  the  Con- 
servatives thereby  insulted.  At  the  same  time  the  Conser- 
vatives will  be  propitiated  by  the  concession  which  exempts 
the  priests  from  actually  bearing  arms  in  war.  The  middle 
path  chosen  seems  to  us  exquisitely  characteristic  of  the 
moderate  man.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  annoy  both 
sides.  The  Radicals  will  be  angered  by  the  concession- 
granted  to  the  priests,  such  as  it  is;  and  the  Conservatives- 
will  not  be  in  the  least  grateful  for  the  half  concession- 
which  still  inflicts  an  outrage.  However  it  has  been  passed.. 
The  Radicals  have  taken  it  as  an  instalment,  and  the  Con- 
servatives as  one  more  outrage  for  which  they  hope  to  have 
their  equivalent.  The  question  now  is  whether  the  General 
will  gain  most  by  the  further  aggravation  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, or  lose  by  the  passing  of  the  measure  which  he  once 
supported.  Of  the  two  results  the  former  is  the  more- 
probable.  The  Conservatives  support  the  General  because- 
they  hate  the  other  fellows.  They  will  not  support  him  the 
less  because  they  have  reason  to  hate  them  more.  As  for 
his  Republican  supporters,  they  need  not  like  him  the  worse 
because  his  Bill  has  been  passed  in  a  modified  form. 


THE  ROYAL  GRANTS  COMMITTEE. 

IT  was  in  strict  accord  with  propriety  and  precedent  for 
Mr.  Labouchere's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  Royal 
Grants  Committee ;  but  if  even  there  had  not  been  these 
reasons  for  adding  it,  the  step  would  have  been  a  judicious 
and  certainly,  from  our  point  of  view,,  a  fortunate  one.  For 
Mr.  Labouchere,  having  lieen  himself  nominated  to  the 
Committee,  was  of  course  not  in  a  position  to  criticize  its 
constitution,  whereby  this  duty  devolved  upon  Mr,  Samuel 
Storey,  with  results  which  must  give  unfeigned  satisfaction 
to  every  one  who  desires  the  vulgarer  forms  of  Radicalism  to- 
be  discredited  by  association  with  the  most  glaring  examples 
of  fatuous  arrogance  and  puerile  political  swagger.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  even  when  he  is  serious,  which,  even  in  these 
days  of  his  degeneracy,  is  not  always  the  case,  retains  always- 
enough  of  his  sense  of  humour  to  avoid  making  himself  and 
his  cause  ridiculous.  Mr.  Storey  does  not  know  when  he  is 
absurd,  much  less  how  absurd  he  is — lie  cannot  know  it,  or,, 
in  the  name  of  that  "  manhood "  of  which  he  seems  so- 
proud,  he  would  hesitate  to  talk  the  language  of  a  boy's 
first  speech  at  his  debating  club.  Such  unconsciousness  of 
the  figure  which  he  was  cutting  would  have  been  impossible, 
to  either  of  the  members  for  Northampton ;  whereas  Mr. 
Storey  went  contentedly  and  complacently  on,  evidently 
convinced  that  he  was  impressing  Sunderland,  at  any  rate, 
and  showing,  by  his  criticisms  on  the  nominations  of  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell— persons  objected  to  solely  and  simply  because 
they  did  not  conform  to  Mr.  Storey's  exclusively  private 
views  of  eligibility — how  fathomless  are  the  abysses  of 
Radical  conceit.  The  Government,  we  repeat,  could  have 
asked  no  better  fortune  for  their  proposal  with  reference  to 
the  Royal  Grants  than  that  it  should  have  been  made  the 
occasion  of  five  characteristic  speeches  from  Mr.  Storey. 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  though  every  one  who 
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t  knows  his  peculiarities  must  have  been  prepared  for  it,  was 
naturally  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Ministerial  position. 
,Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
steadily  throughout  last  Tuesday's  debate.    He  upheld  the 
principle  of  party  distribution  on  which  the  Committee 
had  been  formed,  and  he  united  with  them  in  resistance  to 
Mr.  Labocchere's  mauvaise  plaisanterie  of  an  amendment 
'to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  should  have  "power  to 
"  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records."    His  presence  on 
i  that  body,  and  the  certainty — as  we  take  it  to  be— that  he 
will  vote  there  with  the  Ministerial  majority,  cannot  fail 
,  to  embarrass  the  Radicals  of  his  party  considerably  in  any 
ittack  which  they  may  hereafter  make  upon  the  Report. 
.This  is  so  desirable  an  end  to  secure,  and  we  feel  so  sincere 
,  i  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  assisting  us  to  secure  it, 
1  that  we  have  not  the  heart  to  criticize  the  motives  which 
'oring  him  on  this  question  of  Royal  Grants  into  line  with 
;he  Government.    It  is  the  thing  to  describe  these  motives 
'is  his  "  Conservative  instincts,"  and  Conservative  instincts 
:hey  shall  be  for  us.    We  will  school  ourselves,  if  possible, 
»K)  believe  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  supports  a  Government 
)f  his  opponents  in  dealing  with  an  application  for  a  grant  to 
Royalty  he  does  so  in  the  spirit,  not  of  the  courtier, 
'  jut  of  the  constitutional  statesman  ;  and  that  the  traditions 
ind  impulses  of  the  ex-Minister,  of  the  three  times  chief 
idviser  of  the  Crown,  of  the  old  Parliamentary  leader  who 
aas  grown  grey  in  the   dignities  and  responsibilities  of 
office,  are  at  that  moment  strong  within  him.    We  will  do 
!  )ur  best,  we  say,  to  persuade  ourselves  of  this,  and,  if  we 
Nucceed,  we  shall  then  have  nothing  further  to  do  than  to 
i  fonder  at  and  regret  that  the  operation  of  these  guiding  and 
-•estraining  impulses  on  Mr. Gladstone's  mind  is  so  extremely 
;  apricious,  and  that,  while  these  impulses  and  traditions  are 
..trong  within  him  when  it  is  a  question  of  paying  respect 
o  the  visible  symbols  of  authority  in  the  person  of  the 
'Sovereign  or  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  yet  when  the  appeal  is 
nade  to  them  in  a  name  which  ought  to  stand  higher  in 
|  he  estimation  of  a  Liberal  statesman  than  those  of  King 
>r  Princes — in  the  name,  that  is  to  say,  of  Law  and  the 
anctity  of  Law — they  seem  to  have  altogether  vanished. 


THEATRICAL  CHILDREN. 

THE  House  of  Commons  has  decided  by  a  majority  of 
forty-nine  votes  that  a  portion  of  the  London  poor 
hall  in  future  be  yet  poorer  than  they  are.    This  is  the 
>ractical  outcome  of  its  activity  last  Wednesday.    It  rejected 
llr.  Jennings's  amendment  (supported  for  once  with  sense 
•  swell  as  wit  by  Mr.  Labolchere)  to  the  Prevention  of 
;  Cruelty  to  Children  Bill,  by  which  theatres  were  to  be 
S  pecially  authorized  to  employ  children.    In  doing  so  it 
ecided  that  certain  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the 
'ggregate  to  a  considerable  figure,  and  earned  during  the 
ery  months  in  which  it  is  hardest  to  earn  wages  in  the 
<  wns,  shall  no  longer  be  gained.     Incidentally  it  also 
ioted  that  some  hundreds   of  children  shall  in  future 
ipend  the  hours  which  they  at  present  spend  under  a 
oof,  and  in  conditions  of  reasonable  warmth  and  cleanli- 
jess,  either  in  the  gutter  or  in  their  own  poor,  over- 
-owded  homes.    These  things,  too,  have  been  done  in  the 
|  ™e  of  humanity — and,  being  done,  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
■em  undone.    Finally,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  the  House 
Ters  nothing  to  replace  what  it  takes  away.    It  imposes  a 
ear  loss  on  the  poor,  always  in  the  name  of  philanthropy 
"id  morals.    This  is  the  solid  fact,  and  no  haze  of  words 
4  in  obscure  it. 

||  As  for  the  arguments  by  which  this  decision  was  repre- 
mted  as  being  for  the  general  good  of  the  community  and 
ie  particular  good  of  the  children,  they  are  of  two  kinds. 
.  irst,  we  are  told  that  the  Factory  Acts  forbid  the  em- 
oyment  of  children,  and  so  they  ought  not  to  be  employed 
theatres.    Many  speakers  who  used  this  "argument" 
lite  acknowledged  that  theatrical  children  are  well  treated. 
[  one  made  any  serious  attempt  to  prove  that  the  work  has 
I  id  effects.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of  assertion  to  that 
fee  t ;  but  the  evidence  is  rather  on  the  other  side.  It 
ill,  too,  require  a  good  deal  to  prove  that  hours  in  a 
'  eatre  are  not  better  for  children  than  hours  in  an  over- 
]  owded  lodging  or  the  gutter.    There  is  such  a  thing  as 
|  "i^g  toe  death  of  a  fool,  that  is  to  say,  dying  of  too  much 
i  pc  (which  generally  means  too  little)."  Then  comes  the  real 
jgument  of  the  majority.    It  was  most  candidly  stated  by 
J  essrs.  S.  Smith  and  Wintebbotham,  and  is  nothing  but 


our  old  friend  the  immorality  of  the  theatre.  The  majority 
of  theatrical  children  join  the  ballet,  said  Mr.  Winterbotham, 
and  "  then  what  becomes  of  them  1"  Well,  what  becomes 
of  them  is  that  they  earn  scanty  wages  by  hard  work — 
which  is  a  common  lot.  If  they  became  sewing  women, 
what  would  become  of  them  1  Much  the  same  thing,  we 
imagine — only  that  their  hours  would  be  longer,  the  work 
duller,  and  the  earnings  smaller.  If  a  certain  proportion 
of  them  eke  out  their  small  pay,  and  find  a  resource  when 
out  of  work,  in  casual  prostitution,  as  much  may  be  said 
of  sewing  women  or  factory  girls.  The  subject  is  one  which 
can  hardly  be  discussed  frankly  in  public.  We  all  know 
the  cant  that  is  talked  about  it,  but  one  hardly  likes  to 
discuss  it  fully.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Winterbotham's 
argument  is  just  as  good  against  the  employment  of 
children  over  ten.  They  are  every  whit  as  likely  to  be 
corrupted.  In  truth,  however,  the  immorality  of  the 
stage  is  less  among  the  regular  population  than  among 
those  women  who  come  upon  the  stage  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  for  purposes  of  display.  But  there  is  one  simple 
consideration  which  ought  to  make  Mr.  S.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Winterbotham  doubt  whether  they  will  really  do  much 
good  by  saving  very  small  children  from  the  exciting  in- 
fluences of  the  theatre.  The  poorer  the  family,  the  more 
likely  are  the  women  to  have  recourse  to  prostitution. 
Where  the  sister  who  is  under  ten  is  not  allowed  to  earn  the 
few  shillings  which  make  all  the  difference  between  starva- 
tion and  sufficiency,  the  sister  who  is  over  seventeen  is  the 
more  and  not  the  less  likely  to  take  to  the  streets.  Then 
the  child  who  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  deleterious  in- 
fluences of  the  theatre  has  the  more  leisure  to  run  up  and 
down  the  streets,  whereby  she  is  the  more  likely  to  profit  by 
her  sister's  example,  and  be  trained  by  the  conversation  of  her 
sister's  friends.  Such  are  the  results  to  which  philanthropy 
and  a  tender  regard  for  public  morals  lead  us,  and  they 
ought  to  show  still  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  holiness  as 
it  is  exemplified  in  the  unco  guid. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  HERALDRY. 

"  r  1 1 II AT  is  not  a  lion,"  said  a  herald,  many  years  ago,  on  being 
J-  shown  a  picture  by  a  famous  animal-painter.  "  That  is 
not  a  lion ;  and  if,  after  having  been  five-and-twenty  years  at  the 
Heralds'  College,  /  do  not  know  a  lion  when  I  see  one,  I  should 
like  to  know  who  does."  If  the  author  of  a  certain  book  on 
heraldry,  some  three  centuries  old,  had  been  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  he  would  probably  have  made  a  very  similar  remark, 
judging  from  the  confidence  with  which  he  described  the  appear- 
ances and  habits  of  the  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes  em- 
blazoned in  the  armorial  bearings  of  which  he  treated.  Ever 
eager  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  natural  history,  we  lately 
plunged  into  his  work,  and  began  our  studies  by  searching  for 
the  aforesaid  lion.  With  little  trouble  we  found  one  upon 
a  shield,  which  is  thus  described  :— "  Stokes  hys  cote.  The 
field  is  gules,  a  Lyon  Rampante,  his  queue  forked,  d'Ermyne. 
Here  the  Lyon  his  tayle  is  forked.  For  by  ye  taile  his  boldnesse, 
and  harte  is  knowne,  as  the  horse  is  knowen  by  his  eares.  For 
when  the  Lyon  is  wrothe,  first  he  beateth  the  earthe  with  his 
tayle,  and  aftervvarde  as  the  wrathe  encreaseth,  he  smiteth 
and  beateth  his  owne  backe."  Next  to  him  we  found  a  "  Lyon 
Couchant "  of  which  we  are  told  something  that  ought  to 
prove  even  more  useful  to  lion-hunters  than  to  heralds,  as 
it  will  enable  them  to  make  a  lion  "  couch,"  instead  of 
springing  upon  them,  whenever  they  please.  All  they  need  do  is 
to  take  up  a  puppy,  which  it  will  be  well  to  "  keep  handy  " 
when  lion-hunting,  and  whip  it ;  for  "  the  Lyon  dreadeth 
when  he  seeth  or  heareth  a  whelp  beaten ;  and  by  none  other 
meanes,  waies,  or  dealinges,  he  is  chastised,  corrected,  or  made 
to  couch."  Lions,  however,  may  be  frightened  by  other  means, 
as  they  "  dreade  noyse,  and  rushing  of  wheles,  but  fire  muche 
more."  Many  people  ignorant  of  natural  history  may  have 
been  surprised  at  seeing  crests  and  arms  bearing  a  lion  dormant 
with  his  eyes  open.  This  only  shows  that  they  have  not  read 
their  Isidore,  who  "  saithe  that  the  Lyon's  eies  are  as  though 
he  were  awake,  when  he  sleepeth."  Then  we  come  to  a  "  Lyon 
Gardante."  "  This  Lyon  here  noted,  is  as  it  were  consider- 
inge  his  estate,  being  fourned  in  his  kindenesse.  For  he 
is  a  right  kind  beast,  and  knoweth  and  loveth  hym  that 
doth  him  good."  On  the  other  hand,  he  knoweth  still  better 
him  that  doth  him  evil,  as  we  find  on  reading  the  descrip- 
tion accompanying  a  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  with  a  "  Lyon 
Rampant  Vulned."  "  This  Lyon  is  wounded,  and  when  he 
is  so,  he  takethe  wonderfully  hede,  and  knoweth  him  that 
firste  smote  him,  and  reysethe  on  the  smiter,  though  he  be 
in  neuer  so  greate  a  multitude."  A  very  noble  animal  is  the 
Lion  Passant !  "  This  Lyon  is  in  the  plaine  field,  accordinge  to 
the  highnesse  of  his  stomacke  :  which  is  such,  that  if  he  happen 
to  come  into  any  Woode,  or  Couerte,  he  ronneth  out  of  the  same 
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■with  swifte  course,  accoumptinge  it  vile  shame,  to  lurke,  or  hide 
him  selfe." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  even  in  Elizabethan  times, 
the  lion  had  been  dealt  with  in  many  forms  on  coat-armour ;  it 
would,  therefore,  be  but  natural  to  expect  that  he  must  have  been 
pretty  nearly  done  to  death  by  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  the 
early  years  of  Her  present  Maj  esty's  reign,  an  armless  family  applied 
for  a  grant  of  a  shield  bearing  a  lion  in  any  shape  or  attitude 
which  the  Kings  of  Arms  might  consider  most  fitting.  The 
following  reply  (which  may  edify  those  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  person  may  get  any  arms  he  likes  to  ask  for  at 
the  Heralds'  College  if  he  will  only  pay  for  them)  is  treasured 
among  the  archives  of  that  family: — "  Alas,wehave  already  granted 
him  in  every  conceivable  pose,  colour,  and  metal.  We  have 
given  him  at  one  time  two  heads,  at  another  two  tails ;  we  have 
cut  off  his  head,  his  tail,  and  his  paws  ;  we  have  covered  him 
with  decorations  varying  from  collars  and  crowns  to  roses  on  his 
noble  stomach  ;  we  have  tied  him  up  with  chains  and  ropes  ;  we 
have  stuck  all  sorts  of  warlike  and  domestic  implements  of 
torture  through  him,  from  the  ancient  British  spear  to  the  modern 
kitchen  skewer ;  we  have  put  into  his  paws  almost  every  known 
article  of  use  or  no  use ;  we  have  placed  him  on  bodies  celestial 

and  terrestrial,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral ;  in  short  " 

But  here  we  make  a  protest.  For  we  could  have  suggested  yet 
another  pose  for  the  lion,  and  one  in  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  herald,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  placed  him — namely, 
running  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs ;  and  we  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of 
lion-hunting  to  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  this  is  the  attitude  he 
most  commonly  assumes  when  a  sportsman  goes  "  up  the  country  " 
with  a  rifle  in  order  to  obtain  his  skin. 

Our  old  herald  had  much  to  tell  us  about  other  animals  besides 
lions.     He  says   that   "  the  Tygre  is  abeaste  wondrefull.  in 
strength  and  most  swifte  in  fiighte,  as  it  were  an  arrowe.  .  .  . 
He  is  distingued  with  diverse  speckes."  Another  speckled  animal 
is  the  panther,  "  who  is  frende  to  all  Beastes  save  the  dragon. 
This  beaste  hath  on  his  skinne  little  rounde  spottes,  some  blacke, 
and  some  white,  and  all  fower  foted  beastes  have  a  likynge  to 
beholde  his  colours  :  And  therefore  where  hee  is,  thither  will  they 
resorte,  because  of  y e  swete  sauour  that  cometh  from  hym,  which  the 
Dragon  onely  can  not  abyde."    We  must  not  omit  to  add  that, 
although  he  "  bee  a  ryghte  cruell  beaste,  yet  hee  ys  not  unkynde  to 
them  that  helpe  or  succourre  hym."    "  Th'  elephante  "  is  defined  as 
an  animal  that  "  passeth  all  other  fower  foted  beastes  in  quantitie  of 
bodie.  .  .  .  He  is  strong  enemye  to  the  horrse,  and  is  of  suche 
might  as  he  is  able  to  take  upp  an  horsse  and  a  man  armed  upon 
hym."    The  camelopard  "  is  poudered  with  white  spottes  .... 
hauinge  an  heade  like  a  Camell,  the  necke  of  an  horse  and  feete 
like  a  Bugle.    This  beaste  is  more  worth  in  sight  than  in  fierce- 
ness, and  is  so  mylde  and  softe,  as  a  sheepe."    Not  that  sheep 
were  altogether  despised  in  armorial  bearings,  for  we  find  a  shield 
with  "  A  Ramrne  quarterly  parted  S.  and  Ermyne,  armed  and 
unguled  d'or,"  to  which  is  attached  this  comment : — "  He  is  a 
noble  beaste  and  beste  knowne  in  this  Realme  ....  some  reporte 
that  of  Rammes  homes  buried  or  hidde  in  the  grounde,  is  broughte 
forthe  an  Herbe,  called  Asparagus,  in  Englishe  sperage."  Does 
not  the  etymologist  perceive  in  "  sperage "  the  origin  of  the 
modern  word  "  sparagrass  "  ?    An  awful  and  a  terrible  brute  is 
the  "  Hien,  Hyen,  or  Hyena."    "  Thys  is  a  cruell  beaste  ....  for 
....  hee  cometh  to  houses  by  nyghte,  and  feyneth  speache  of 
mankynde,  and  caleth  some  man  by  hys  name,  and  when  he  hath 
hym  without  the  dores  devoureth  hym."    We  find  some  details 
about  the  Wolf,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  been  ignorant.    "  By 
kind,  he  desireth  to  eat  fishe.  ...  If  it  happeneth  in  any  wise 
that  in  treadinge  upon  stones,  he  maketh  any  noyse  with  his 
feete,  then  he  forthwith  chastiseth  that  foote  with  hard  bytinge. 
.  .  .  The  Wolfe  cannot  bende  his  necke  backwarde  in  no  moneth 
of  theyeare,  but  in  Maye  onely,  when  it  thundereth.  ...  In  his 
tayle  he  beareth  a  locke  of  heare,  which  exciteth  loue."  We 
fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  dog  is  "  a  beaste  full 
ingenious."     Coursing  men  will  like  to  read  that  the  grey- 
hound has  a  long  "  snowte,"  with  ears  "longe"  and  "plyante," 
and    old    ladies   (a   propos    of    a   shield    bearing   a   "  Catte 
Gardant ")   that  that  domestic  animal  is  "  enimie  to  Myse 
and  Rattes.    He  is  slye  and  wittie.  .  .  .  He  maketh  a  rufull 
noyse."    He  does,  indeed  !    Another  interesting'coat  of  arms  bears 
"  A  Bore  sauage  passant."     "  Hys  ryghte  shulder  is  harde, 
brode  and  thicke,  which  lie  occupieth  as  a  shielde  to  defende  hym 
withal,  putting  that  brawne  for  his  chefe  armoure  against  his 
weapon  that  pursueth  hym."  Even  horsey  men  will  find  something 
here  to  interest  them.  Horses  "be  ioyfull  in  the  fieldes, and  smell 
battayles,  and  with  the  noyse  of  Trompettes  are  comforted  there- 
unto," as  we  once  discovered  to  our  cost  when  a  hack  "  bucked  "  us 
off,  on  passing  a  brass  band.    Our  herald  has  a  good  word  to  say 
even  for  a  much  humbler  animal.    The  "  Hiricion  Passante  "  is  a 
"  beaste  of  witte.  .  .  .  Of  us  English  men  he  is  termed  an 
Irchin." 

As  a  connecting  link  between  flesh  and  fish  we  will  place  this 
coat-of-arms  : — "  The  field  is  Gules,  a  Mermaid,  or  Syren  proper, 
playing  on  a  harpe,  d'or.  F."  "  The  Mermaid  is  a  Sea  beast, 
woonderfully  shapen."  We  will  dispose  of  fishes  rapidly  by  men- 
tioning a  crest  of  "  Twoo  Delphins  d'Argent,  addorsez  hariaul." 
The  Dolphin  "hath  great  liking  in  harmonie.  .  .  .  Oftentimes 
they  are  sene  to  leap  over  Ships.  The  Delphine  is  most  meke, 
louing,  and  gentle."  And  now  we  will  examine  some  ornitho- 
logical arms,  beginning  with  "A  Cross  engrayled  ermyne,  betwene 


foure  Cockes,  counterchanged  of  the  one,  and  the  other,  membred 
and  cristed  Gules,"  arms  which  lead  our  naturalist  to  observe  that 
"  the  Cocke  breedeth  a  Precious  Stone  called  Allectricium.  .  .  . 
And  because  of  the  same  stone,  the  Lyon  dreadeth  and  abhorreth 
him,  especially  if  the  Cocke  be  white."  From  four  cocks  we  will 
pass  on  to  "  Three  Cranes  Argente."  It  seems  that  when  these 
birds  "sitte  on  the  grounde,  for  their  safegarde,  they  ordaine- 
watches  by  course  among  them  selves,  that  they  may  reste  the- 
more  surely :  and  those  whiche  keep  the  watche,  stande  upon  one 
fote,  holding  eche  of  them  a  little  stone  in  the  other,  highe  from  the- 
earthe,  that  by  fallinge  thereof,  they  maie  be  awaked,  if  it  happe  any 
of  them  to  fall  a  sleape."  In  case  the  ignorant  should  be  puzzled 
by  the  crest  of  "  An  Ostriche  Regardante,"  the  herald  explains 
that  the  ostrich  is  a  bird  with  "  a  longe  necke,  a  shorte  bil  and  a 
sharpe,  soft  feathers,  two  thighes,  and  fete  with  hoofs  cloven." 
Rather  than  bear  such  unpleasant  arms  as  "  A  Vultur,"  "  a 
foule  very  ravenous,  and  a  great  deuourer  of  carren,"  that  "  moste 
desireth  to  feede  on  man's  fleshe,"  we  should  select  the  humbler 
one  of  "  Three  gees  arborie  d'argent,"  which  reminds  our  author 
that  "  it  is  read  that  ther  be  certain  trees  in  Scotland,  which 
growinge  nere  ye  bank  of  a  great  water,  bring  forth  fruit  con- 
glomerate with  leaues,  and  the  same  falling  when  it  is  ripe  intO' 
the  riuer,  quickeneth,  and  is  turned  into  a  hue  bird,  which  they 
call  Anserem  arboreum,  a  goose  of  the  tree."  Another  water- 
bird  used  in  heraldry  is  the  swan,  which  is  of  all  "  birdes  the 
whitest,  of  a  shyrle  voice,  and  singeth  moste  swetely  towarde  ye' 
time  of  his  death.  .  .  .  He  is  a  gentle  and  a  quyet  bird."  Evi- 
dently the  writer  had  never  accidentally  backed  his  boat  into  a 
swan's  nest !  Ornithologists  will  be  interested  to  read  of  "  am 
Owsell  d' Argente,  beaked  golde,  legged  gules,"  that  "  she  singeth 
pleasauntly  in  the  summer,  in  winter  she  stammereth,"  and  that 
"  whereas  in  all  places  shee  is  blacke,  yet  in  Achaya  she  is 
white."  And  now  for  the  king  of  birds — "An  Eagle  Dis- 
played." "  Th'  Eagle  hath  prineipalitie  ouer  al  foules,  and  is  most 
liberal  and  free  of  harte.  For  the  praye  that  he  taketh  oneless  it 
be  fir  hongre,  hee  eateth  it  not  alone,  but  setteth  it  in  common  to 
all  the  foules  that  followe  him.  .  .  .  But  when  the  praye  that  is- 
take  is  not  sufficient  for  hymselfe,  then  as  a  kynge,  that  taketh 
head  of  a  comminalitie,  hee  taketh  the  birde  that  is  next  unto 
hym,  geueth  it  among  th'  others,  and  serueth  them  therewith."' 
Even  more  interesting  than  this  account  of  the  boldest  and  fiercest 
of  birds  is  that  of  the  meekest  and  mildest ;  for  it  tells  us  how 
Noah  announced  that  the  flood  was  subsiding.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  patriarch  exclaimed,  "  Behold  I  see  a  dove  volant, 
d'Argent,  beaked  Azure,  legged  gules,  and  bearing  an  olive  leaf 
proper  "  ;  for  our  infallible  herald  thus  describes  such  a  bird,  and 
adds,  "  By  this  did  Noe  know,  that  the  waters  were  abated  upon 
the  earth,  when  the  generall  floude  was." 

Modern  men  of  science  may  sneer  at  our  old  herald  if  they 
please ;  but  in  that  case  let  them  be  consistent  and  design  armo- 
rial bearings  suited  to  this  age  of  discovery  (such  as  Arms.  Gu, 
Three  Atoms,  evolved,  ppr.  Crest.  A  germ,  rampant,  vert.)  with 
full  details  and  descriptions  of  these  "  wonderfull  beastes  " ;  and 
let  them  flatter  themselves  if  they  will  that  readers  three  hundred 
years  hence  will  not  smile  at  them  as  much  as  they  themselves 
may  smile  at  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  Armorie  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting. 


"WHENT  MRS.  BOFFIN  IS  NOT  PRESENT." 

ANY  reference,  even  the  slightest ;  any  allusion,  even  the 
most  carefully  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  or  any 
other  language,  to  the  surely  not  disputable  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  mortal,  calls  forth  such  a  tempest  of  rage  from  Glad- 
stonians  that  a  polite  Unionist  abstains  from  it  as  much  as 
possible.  He  adds,  like  the  courtly  French  preacher,  "  Presque 
tous  "  when  he  has,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even  in  the 
remote  context  of  such  a  reference,  occasion  to  mention  this  un- 
pleasant but  universal  (we  beg  pardon,  nearly  universal)  law  of 
our  being.  Were  it  not  for  this,  such  an  one  might  be  tempted, 
without  thinking  harm,  to  suggest  that  Gladstonians  have  even 
more  occasion  than  Unionists  to  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
mortuus  instead  of  moriturus.  True,  they  would  have  to  give  up 
Home  Rule ;  but,  as  there  is  not  one  of  the  more  important  of 
them  except  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  cares  a  button  for  Home 
Rule,  or  who  would  ever  have  thought,  but  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  taking  it  up,  that  would  not  matter.  True,  they  would  lose  a 
name  to  conjure  with  ;  but,  since  the  famous  occasion  when  the 
conjuring  failed  on  a  certain  Budget,  there  has  been  doubt,  hesi- 
tation, and  pain,  even  among  the  most  faithful,  as  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  conjuration.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  absolutely 
delightful  to  know  that  the  leader  of  your  party  every  day  he 
lives  makes  of  himself  in  a  greater  degree  what  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  (Ah!  why  does  not  Wales  breed  more  Sir  Hughs  now?) 
agreeably  calls  a  "  vlouting-stog."  It  is  regarded,  we  believe, 
even  in  Gladstonian  quarters,  as  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  ever  made  quite  such  a  vlouting-stog  of  himself  as  he  did  at 
the  end  of  last  week  in  his  extraordinary  double-barrelled  reply 
to  the  Cardiff  deputation  which  brought  him  gold,  incense,  and 
freedom.  So  odd  were  his  proceedings  that  they  really  look  as  it 
some  of  the  saner  members  of  his  party  had  instructed  him  how 
to  behave  properly,  and  he  had  so  far  complied  as  to  behave 
properly  in  one  room  and  improperly  in  the  other.  "  My  iriends, 
I  preach  on  Monday  to  God's  people,  and  on  Tuesday  to  t-rn-tion 
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h-llf-re-sinners,"  said  the  ingenuous  hero  of  one  of  the  good 
old  stories  which  are  so  much  better  than  the  new  ones.  Mr. 
Gladstone  adopts  the  principle,  and  even  observes  the  order. 
Before  luncheon,  to  use  his  own  words,  he,  by  agreement  with  his 
host,  said  "only  what  could  be  addressed  to  British  subjects  and 
citizens."  We  most  thoroughly  agree  with  his  implication  that 
■what  he  said  after  luncheon,  when  "  the  restrictions  were  removed  " 
•with  the  cloth,  was  not  suited  to  British  subjects  and  citizens. 
Indeed  half  a  brick  might  seem  to  a  British  subject  and 
citizen  a  more  fitting  acknowledgment  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
■Gladstone's  remarks  than  a  casket  made  entirely  of  i8-carat 
gold.  But  the  most  interesting  point  of  this  very  interesting 
•occasion  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  casket  (indeed,  indeed,  it  is 
not  our  fault  that  this  word  has  in  American  a  double  meaning, 
likely  to  wound  the  sensibility  aforesaid)  was  understood  to  be 
.subscribed  for  by  persons  of  divers  political  creeds.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  which  his  great 
leader  Mr.  Parnell  is  going  to  relish  shortly  of  receiving  a  free- 
dom and  a  casket  which  a  majority  of  his  future  fellow-townsmen 
■would  rather  give  to  the  devil  than  to  himself,  and  with  maimed 
rites  due  to  the  protest  of  the  real  representatives  of  that 
'majoritv.  As  his  opportunities  of  speaking  are  not  exactly  few, 
and  as  it  was  not  quite  three  full  weeks  since  he  poured  a  flood 
of  what  is  called  eloquence  for  some  six  mortal,  or,  let  us  say,  six 
Dlessed  days,  on  the  West  Country,  almost  within  sight  of  Cardiff, 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  could  hold  his  tongue  for  this 
one  occasion.    But  no. 

I    There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  first  oration — the 
^oration  addressed  to  Philip  who  had  not  had  luncheon — except 
the  surprising  admission  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  near  personal 
connexion  with  Cardiff.    That  is  a  real  distinction  for  Cardiff; 
(the  town  on  the  Taff  is  henceforth  the  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the 
congress  of  English  towns.    The  same  thing  can  hardly  be  said 
i<)f  the  reference  to  the  possible  duration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life 
:  ind  labours,  which  is  a  return  to  regulation.    But  after  these 
I  lsual  or  unusual  items  the  non-Gladstonians,  who  had  Avisely  or 
finwisely  joined  in  conferring  on  Mr.  Gladstone  a  honour  to  which, 
Ln  the  case  of  any  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rank  and  stand- 
itng  except  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  the  stoutest  partisan  could  not 
,'rhink  of  objecting,  had  not  entirely  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  forbearance  which  postponed  contentious  points — 
!juch,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  reference  to  Welsh  patriotism. 
[There  is  probably  not  a  Welshman  who  is  not  patriotic  ;  but  there 
swre  certainly  many  Welshmen  who,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  sense,  are 
'  'ery  bad  patriots  indeed.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  peace  was  fairly 
preserved.    There  could  not  be  anything  very  contentious  (despite 
jj  good  deal  of  the  innuendo  which  Mr.  Gladstone  never  has  the 
|  "ood  taste  wholly  to  exclude)  in  references  to  the  Corn  Laws  and 
•  Centralization.   Of  course,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  he  thinks 
England  is  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  world  in  arms  than  she 
;.ver  was,  one  can  only  shrug  shoulders.     Unlike  some  of  our 
pponents,  we  never  assume  that  a  man  tells  deliberate  falsehood 
unless  we  can  prove  it.    The  present  proportion  of  home-grown 
no  imported  food  as  contrasted  with  the  proportion  a  hundred 
tears  ago,  the  present  state  of  Continental  armies  and  navies  as 
uompared  with  their  state  then,  the  bearings  of  the  enlargement 
(,f  the  franchise  on  the  power  of  the  nation  to  carry  on  a  partly 
I  nfortunate  war,  the  changes  of  the  general  conditions  of  warfare 
f  self —  all  these  tilings  may  be,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion, 
I  ements  of  strength  which  the  England  of  to-day  possesses,  as 
,  )mpared  with  the  England  of  Pitt.    We  cannot  say  that  they 
i  re  not ;  we  do  not  say  that  they  are  not.    All  we  say  is,  that  if 
I  j.  Gladstone  really  thinks  that  they  are,  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
bing  almost  alone  in  his  opinion  among  men  of  ability  and 
|  formation. 

.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unmuzzled,  when  it  was  merry  in 
Jdl  after  luncheon,  when  the  company  had  by  the  oddest  chance 
L  the  world  "  signified  that  they  were  ready  to  drink  his  health," 
ud  so  "  the  restriction  was  removed,"  as  per  compact  between 
^r.  Gladstone  and  his  host,  then  we  had  what  we  believe  vulgar 
.  opl,;  call  the  fun  of  the  fair.    Then  the  floodgates,  the  good 
[i  floodgates,  were  opened,  and  we  had  Ireland  and  coercion  all 
Rer  again.    Mr.  Gladstone  was  particularly  happy  over  the  ap- 
joval  of  Home  Rule  sent  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  which,  he  said 
,th  fine  Gladstonian  humour,  "  is,  I  think,  an  American  State." 
j)w  we,  too,  "think"  that  Chicago  is  a  not  unimportant  city  in 
Bs  same  State  of  Illinois.    If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  spare  time 
]  Mt,  unluckily,  he  never  can  spare  time  for  anything  incon- 
,nient)  to  rend  what  the  Chicago  papers  say  about  the  Cronin 
lrder,  it  might  shake  the  approbation  with  which  he.regards 
ye  unanimity  of  the  Governor,  officials,  senators,  and  repre- 
Litatives  of  that  State.    But  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  man 
i  jjio  says  that  "  Europe  through  its  permanent  literature  dis- 
proves  of  England's    treatment  of  Ireland."    What  is  the 
j-iermanent    literature "    of    Europe  ?       Dante,  Shakspeare, 
blier.',  Goethe,  Cervantes,  Camoens,  and  the  works  of  people  like 
nm  ?  Perhaps ;  but  we  don't  remember  much  about  the  wicked- 
jiS  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  any  of  them.    On  the  other  hand,  how 
his  -^r-  Gladstone  know  that  M.  Rochefort  is  going  to  be 
ymanent  literature  ?    You  can't  argue  with  a  man  who  uses 
!  ms  in  that  way. 

tint  you  can  argue  with  a  man  who  speaks  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
1  ke  about  the  West  Fife  election.  In  that  election,  as  all  men 
pw,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  the  Gladstonian  and  Separatist 
t  didate,  was  returned  above  Mr.  Wemyss,  a  rather  nondescript 
lionist  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  about  eight  hundred.  The 


local  organs  of  the  party  avow  with  great  frankness  that  this 
majority,  though  'twill  serve,  does  not  please  them  at  all,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  much  more,  and  so  forth.  They 
are  quite  right.  Mr.  Birrell  had  every  possible  chance  on  his 
side.  The  division  is  an  out-and-out  Gladstonian  division.  Mr. 
Birrell  was  jockeyed  into  the  position  of  Gladstonian  candidate 
by  an  exceedingly  ingenious  combination  of  the  local  magnate 
influence  (which  is  nowhere  more  powerful  than  in  Scotland 
when  it  condescends  to  go  cap-in-hand)  with  other  kinds  of  wire- 
pulling. He  is  a  Scotchman  by  extraction,  has  never  made  fun  of 
Scotland,  has  a  pretty  little  reputation  for  some  pretty  little 
essays  wherein  the  button-holing  fashions  of  the  day  are  combined 
with  a  nice  little  taste  and  knowledge  in  literature,  speaks  well, 
I  will  promise  anything  that  is  asked  of  him.  For  some  consider- 
able time  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  was  only  opposed  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  candidate  who  showed  plenty  of  goodfellowship 
indeed,  and  had  fair  local  claims,  but  who  was  too  late,  who 
scandalized  the  unco'  guid  by  confessing  to  attendance  at  prize- 
fights, exhibited  no  very  profound  knowledge  even  of  the  common- 
places of  politics,  and,  above  all,  tried  that  old  but  always  fatal 
game  of  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds — of 
professing  himself  a  Unionist,  but  a  real  Home  Ruler,  declaring 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
on  this  last  point  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  the  West  Fife 
election  "  positively  the  most  satisfactory  we  have  had,"  though 
the  majority  was  proportionately  small  and  the  abstentions  re- 
markably numerous.  Why  upon  earth,  if  Fife  is  sound  upon 
the  goose  of  Home  Rule,  so  many  Fifers  chose  to  vote  for  the 
spurious  instead  of  the  genuine  Home  Ruler — still  more,  why 
upon  earth  so  many  refused  to  vote  for  either  of  these  candi- 
dates, both  Home  Rulers  as  they  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
we  should  really  have  liked  to  hear  something  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. One  thing  only  we  hope,  that  he  will  not  refuse  us 
some  remarks  on  the  Dover  election,  and  will  prove,  if  Mr. 
George  Wyndham  is,  as  we  trust,  returned  unopposed,  that 
Dover  is  more  satisfactory  even  than  Fife.  Mr.  George  Wyndham 
is  only  less  abhorrent  to  Gladstonians  than  the  tyrant  whose 
minion  he  is.  Would  his  unopposed  return  mean  that  all  the 
Jacks  of  Dover,  without  exception,  are  fervent  Balfourites  ? 
The  argument  that  it  would  is  at  least  as  good  a  one  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  about  West  Fife.  But  when  a  man  chooses  to 
make  two  long  speeches  where  one  short  one  not  only  would 
have  done,  but  would  have  been  the  proper  thing,  there  is,  we 
suppose,  nothing  else  to  be  expected. 


VERDI'S  OTELLO. 

rTMIE  production  of  Signor  Verdi's  latest  opera  by  the  com- 
J-  pany  of  the  Milan  Scala  at  the  Lyceum  last  week  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  the  musical  season  of  1889  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  last  few  years,  even  if  the  work  per- 
formed had  not  been  attended  with  much  special  interest.  Any 
new  opera  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  musician  who,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  is  nevertheless 
the  one  great  operatic  composer  living,  would  be  sure  of  a  re- 
spectful reception  in  this  country,  where  for  years  past  so  many 
of  his  earlier  works  have  been  as  familiar  as  household  words ; 
but  the  contradictory  reports  which  were  spread  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Otello  at  Milan  in  1887  have  aroused  a  widespread  feeling  of 
curiosity  in  musical  circles  as  to  what  Signor  Verdi's  new  work  would 
be  like.  The  singular  habit  which  induces  some  critics  to  attribute 
every  deviation  from  old-fashioned  forms  as  an  adherence  to 
Wagner's  theories  caused  the  idea  to  get  abroad  that  Otello 
was  only  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  German  master's  Music- 
Dramas.  In  a  similar  fashion  a  French  critic,  on  the  production 
(in  1863)  of  that  extremely  un-Wagnerian  work,  Bizet's  Pecheurs 
de  Perles,  condemned  it  with  the  simple  phrase,  "II  y  a  du 
Wagner  la  dedans."  The  trick  is  a  very  simple  and  effectual 
way  of  saving  trouble ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Otello,  as  in  that  of 
Bizet's  opera,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  entirely 
unjustified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  Signor  Mazzucato's  interest- 
ing article  on  Verdi  in  Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  the  author  takes  exception  to  the  classification  which 
has  been  made  of  the  composer's  style  into  three  periods — namely, 
the  first,  from  Oberto  Conte  di  San  Bonifacio  (produced  in  1839) 
to  Luisa  Miller  (1849),  the  second  from  Luisa  Miller  to  Don 
Carlos  (1867),  and  the  third  from  Don  Carlos  to  the  Manzoni 
Requiem  (1874),  the  last  great  work  which  he  produced  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  Otello.  Signor  Mazzucato  remarks,  with 
much  critical  acumen,  that  the  changes  in  Signor  Verdi's  style, 
which  has  developed  from  the  crude  vulgarity  of  Nabvcodonosor 
(1842)  to  the  dramatic  intensity  and  emotion  of  Otello,  really 
represent  the  refinement  of  musical  feeling  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  artistic  career  of  the  composer,  whose  language  has 
thus,  so  to  say,  become  more  elevated,  because  a  higher  lan- 
guage has  become  intelligible  to  his  public.  The  truth  of  this 
will  be  recognized  by  any  one  who  has  really  studied  the  ques- 
tion. During  the  long  period  in  which  Signor  Verdi  has  been 
before  the  public  operatic  music  has  undergone  a  change  as  great 
as  that  effected  by  Gluck  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  Wagner,  Gounod,  Bizet,  and  Verdi  himself 
have  all,  in  various  degrees,  had  their  part  in  the  work ;  and, 
even  if  Wagner's  has  been  the  lion's  share,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attribute  solely  to  him  what  is,  after  all,  chiefly  the  product  of 
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the  Zeitgeist.  In  Italy  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  a  mere  com- 
parison of  dates  will  show.  From  a  variety  of  reasons,  chief 
among  which  was  the  growing  spirit  of  nationality,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  sprang  up  in  Milan  and  Bologna  a  new 
school  of  earnest  thinkers  in  various  branches  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. Signor  Boito's  Mejistofele — in  its  present  form  a  very 
compressed  version  of  a  work  which  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1 868 — is  the  best  known  example  of  the  musical  productions  of 
this  confraternity,  though  an  earlier,  if  not  so  markedly  original, 
specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  Profughi  Fiamminghi  of  Signor 
Franco  Faccio — the  gifted  conductor  of  the  present  operatic  per- 
formances at  the  Lyceum — which  was  produced  so  far  back  as 
1863.  Verdi,  who  had  even  in  Rigoletto  ( 1 8 5 1 ),  I.es  Vepres 
Siciliennes  (1855),  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  (1859),  and  La  Forza 
del  Destino  (1862),  shown  that  he  was  not  unaffected  by  the  in- 
fluences of  French  grand  opera  as  represented  by  the  school 
of  Meyerbeer,  in  Don  Carlos  (1867)  took  a  stride  in  advance 
and  displayed  conspicuously  the  dramatic  grip  and  emotional 
power  which  were  afterwards  developed  through  A'ida  until 
they  have  culminated  in  the  work  which  is  now  causing  so 
much  interest  and  curiosity.  Now  Wagner's  Tristan  und 
Isolde — for  his  most  important  theories  as  to  the  form  of  the 
musical  drama  were  only  fully  displayed  for  the  first  time  in 
that  work — was  produced  at  Munich  in  1865,  the  Meistersinger 
following  it  in  1868,  and  Das  Rheingold  in  1869,  so  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  the  later  works  of  the  German 
master  at  this  time  to  influence  appreciably  the  course  upon  which 
the  Italian  School  had  entered—  a  course  which  has  been  persevered 
in  not  only  by  composers  of  such  genius  as  Verdi  and  Boi'to,  but 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  such  lesser  lights  as  Mancinelli, 
Ponchielli,  Catalani,  and  Franchetti.  In  minor  details,  doubtless 
both  Signor  Verdi  and  Signor  Boi'to  have,  in  common  with 
Wagner,  employed  occasionally  similar  devices  to  obtain  par- 
ticular effects  ;  but  the  whole  method  of  the  Italian  composers  is 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  German,  and  in  no  respect  is  this 
more  marked  than  in  their  writing  for  the  voice.  Even  Wagner's 
most  fanatical  admirers  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in  the  maze  of 
his  wonderful  polyphonic  orchestral  writing,  he  continually  forgets 
that  the  human  voice  has,  at  least,  to  speak  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  no  amount  of  leading  motives  on  the  instruments  can 
supply,  and  that  in  consequence  his  vocal  writing  is  too  often 
painfully  trying,  both  to  performers  and  audience.  With  Signor 
Verdi  this  is  never  the  case.  In  Otello  there  is  no  orchestral 
interweaving  of  contrasting  themes,  but  the  band  is  throughout 
kept  in  its  proper  place  as  the  accompanist  of  the  voice,  em- 
phasizing and  illustrating  the  dramatic  situations  by  sonorous 
effects  and  extraordinary  variety  of  colouring,  but  never,  as 
with  Wagner,  leaving  its  proper  place  and  commanding  atten- 
tion as  the  principal  feature  of  the  performance.  The  point 
in  common  which  the  new  Italian  School  has  with  Wagner, 
and  which  causes  superficial  critics  to  class  the  former  among 
the  disciples  of  the  latter,  is  the  paramount  importance  with 
which  both  regard  the  dramatic  situations.  This  it  was  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Wagner's  reforms,  and  which  led  eventu- 
ally to  the  "  New  Art  "  of  Bayreuth,  and  it  is  the  same 
feature  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  apparent  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  Otello.  From  the  first  note  to  the  last  of 
the  opera,  the  drama  is  never  for  a  moment  sacrificed  to  the 
music,  and  fortunately  for  Signor  Verdi  he  has  found  in  Signor 
Boito  a  poet  who  has  supplied  him  with  a  really  admirable 
libretto,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  translation  of 
Shakspeare's  play  or  only  as  a  poem  to  be  set  to  music.  Otello 
is  not  Signor  Boito's  first  essay  at  Shakspearian  opera,  for  in  1871 
he  wrote  a  book  on  Hamlet  for  Signor  Faccio,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Florence.  The  selection  from  Goethe's  Faust,  which 
forms  the  libretto  of  his  own  Mejistofele,  and  the  adaptation  of 
Hugo's  Angelo  (La  Gioconda),  which  he  wrote  for  Ponchielli, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Tobia  Gorrio,  show  that  he  is  as  talented 
a  poet  as  he  is  a  composer.  Otello  is  divided  into  four  acts,  and 
Shakspeare's  play  is  followed  closely  throughout,  so  much  so  that 
in  the  English  version  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Hiiffer  many  of 
the  original  lines  have  been  included  with  little  difficulty.  The 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  book  is  cast  is  naturally  opposed  to 
the  old-fashioned  lyrical  libretto  ;  the  set  Aria  and  suchlike  con- 
ventionalities have  been  abandoned,  and  what  concerted  pieces 
are  retained  arise  naturally  out  of  the  situations,  and  are  not 
dragged  in  merely  to  afford  the  composer  an  opportunity  of 
writing  taking  music.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  those 
persons  who  go  to  hear  Otello  under  the  impression  that  they 
will  come  away  haunted  with  the  tune  of  some  taking  song  will 
be  disappointed  ;  but,  though  this  is  the  case,  the  music  is  never 
for  a  moment  anything  but  melodious,  and  every  page  of  the  score 
shows  signs  of  its  Italian  origin.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  work.  Signor  Verdi's  phrases  and  themes 
are  cast  in  the  same  mould  which  has  been  used  by  every  Italian 
composer  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  yet  in  Otello  he  has  managed 
to  turn  them  to  so  novel  a  purpose  that  they  appear  with  all  the 
charm  of  freshness.  The  music  is  throughout  essentially  Italian, 
and  such  as  no  other  but  an  Italian  could  have  written  ;  yet,  by 
the  extraordinary  care  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  welded 
to  the  drama,  the  first  impression  the  work  produces  is  one  of 
entire  novelty.  It  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Signor  Verdi,  in  his  old  age,  should  have  retained  his  powers  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  composers  of  his  own  country, 
but  also  wherever  it  is  performed.    Opinions  will  probably  differ 


as  to  whether  the  direction  it  gives  to  Italian  opera  is  either 
legitimate  or  likely  to  be  of  enduring  success ;  but  no  step  in 
advance  has  ever  been  taken  in  artistic  matters  without  provok- 
ing opposition,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  of  Signor  Verdi's 
age  and  reputation  should  think  it  right  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  the  champion  of  the  party  of  operatic  progress,  should  go 
far  to  make  those  who  cannot  at  first  appreciate  his  work  at  least 
think  twice  before  condemning  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  Otello  is  without  blemishes.  The  second  and  fourth  acts 
are  much  the  best,  and  the  third — with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
mirable scene  between  Otello,  Iago,  and  Cassio — is  much  the 
weakest.  The  nearest  approach  to  failure  in  the  whole  work  is 
the  long  ensemble  in  the  third  act ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is  very 
apparent,  as  the  librettist  has  attempted  to  incorporate  in  it 
Iago's  plot  with  Roderigo — an  incident  which,  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  climax  of  the  drama,  has  to  be  brought 
into  a  prominence  which  is  fatal  to  the  proper  balance  of  the 
music.  The  fourth  act  throughout  is  a  masterpiece ;  nothing  more 
pathetic  has  been  seen  on  the  operatic  stage  for  a  long  time. 
With  one  exception,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  performance  at 
the  Lyceum  with  almost  unqualified  satisfaction.  Signor  Tamagno, 
the  Otello,  who  appears  in  England  for  the  first  time,  comes  with 
a  very  high  Continental  reputation.  His  voice  in  the  upper 
register  is  certainly  superb,  and  his  acting  throughout  may  almost 
be  compared  to  that  of  Salvini,  upon  whose  reading  of  the  part 
it  is  evidently  based.  Unfortunately,  his  singing  is  marred  by 
the  vicious  tremolo  which  ruins  most  Italian  vocalists  in  these 
days  ;  his  lower  register  is  also  so  weak  and  limited  that  the 
tones  he  produces  in  it  hardly  seem  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the 
same  voice  as  the  magnificent  rich  sounds  which  he  produces  in 
his  upper  register.  M.  Maurel,  the  Iago,  is  absolutely  perfect, 
whether  regarded  as  an  actor  or  a  singer.  His  delivery  of  the 
soliloquy  "  Credo  in  un  Dio  crudel,"  in  the  second  act,  and  his 
facial  expression  and  by-play  throughout  the  whole  work,  deserve 
to  be  studied  merely  as  a  piece  of  acting  ;  while  his  superb  voice 
and  admirable  method  make  it  a  rare  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
The  minor  characters  are  extremely  well  filled  throughout ;  but 
the  one  blot  upon  the  performance  is  the  Desdemona  of  Signora 
Cattaneo,  which  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  surroundings. 
Neither  in  appearance,  acting,  nor  singing  is  she  at  all  fitted  for 
the  part.  Her  vocalization  is  full  of  all  the  worst  defects  of  the 
Italian  School,  and  it  is  painful  to  listen  to  the  open  sounds  which 
she  produces,  accompanied  almost  incessantly  by  the  horrible 
tremolo.  The  ideal  Desdemona  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Italy ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  singer  now  before  the  public 
who  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  part.  Mme.  Nilsson  at 
her  prime  would  have  been  admirable  ;  failing  her,  Mme.  Albani  is 
almost  the  only  prima  donna  who  could  do  justice  to  it.  Both  choru3 
and  orchestra  are  altogether  excellent ;  such  playing  as  that  under 
Signor  Faccio's  able  conductorship  is  rarely  heard  in  any  opera 
house.  The  only  drawback  to  its  proper  appreciation  is  that  the 
Lyceum  is  too  small  a  house  for  the  performance  to  produce  the 
effect  it  would  have  in  a  larger  space.  The  orchestra — though 
only  a  portion  of  that  employed  at  the  Scala — is  too  large  for  the 
theatre,  and  both  chorus  and  soloists,  accustomed  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Milan  Opera  House,  seem  cramped  by  the  size  of  the 
stage.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  performances  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  the  size  of  the  stage  and 
of  the  auditorium  would  be  much  more  suited  to  the  scale  of  the 
performance. 


TWO  INSURANCE  CASES. 

LAST  week  two  decisions  were  given — one  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  other  by  the  Court  of  Appeal — which  are  of  in- 
terest to  insurance  Companies  and  policy-holders.  The  former  is, 
perhaps,  more  curious  than  important,  though  it  settles  a  question 
of  principle  of  very  considerable  interest.  The  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  is  a  mutual  Company,  having  its  head  office  in 
New  York  and  a  branch  office  in  the  City  of  London.  It  has  no 
shares  and  no  shareholders,  the  holders  of  participating  policies 
being  the  members  of  the  Company.  They  are  responsible  for  all  its 
liabilities,  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  its  assets.  Besides  partici- 
pating policies,  the  Company  issues  ordinary  or  non-participating 
policies,  and  it  also  sells  annuities.  But  neither  the  ordinary 
policy-holders  nor  the  annuitants  are  members  of  the  Company. 
They  have  no  vote  at  its  proceedings,  are  not  liable  for  its  debts, 
and  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  its  profits.  So  far,  then,  as  the  deal- 
ings with  the  ordinary  policy-holders  and  the  annuitants  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  question  that  the  Company  carries  on  an  ordi- 
nary trading  business,  and  what  gains  it  makes  are  profits  properly 
liable  to  Income-tax.  But  the  Company  contended  that  it  was 
not  liable  to  pay  Income-tax  on  the  bonuses  granted  to  the  par- 
ticipating policy-holders — that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  Company 
themselves.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  surplus  paid  in 
bonuses  did  not  constitute  profits  or  gains,  but  was  merely  the 
result  of  an  excess  of  contributions  over  expenditure;  and  t hey 
held  that,  therefore,  the  appellants  were  not  liable  to  be  assessed 
for  the  Income-tax.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  required  the  Com- 
missioners to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division.  The  case  was  duly  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  who  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
Crown.    From  this  decision  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
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Appeal;  anil,  after  an  argument  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Lord  Justice  Pry,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  was  confirmed.  Then  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  Monday  of  last  week  the 
decision  of  the  two  Courts  below  was  reversed,  and  judgment 
was  given,  with  costs,  in  favour  of  the  Company.  Lord  Watson, 
Lord  Bramwell,  and  Lord  llerschell  were  for  reversing  the  deci- 
sion ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  being  for  con- 
firming the  decision  of  the  Courts  below.  The  case  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  comment ;  firstly,  because  the  Lords 
were  so  nearly  divided,  two  being  of  one  opinion  and  three  of 
the  other;  secondly,  because  their  decision  overrules  judgments 
given  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  : 
and,  thirdly,  because,  at  first  sight,  the  ruling  of  the  House  of 
Lords  seems  to  be  directly  in  conflict  with  a  previous  decision 
of  the  same  House,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  proprietary 
insurance  Companies  are  liable  to  pay  Income-tax  on  bonuses.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  decision  given  last  week  and  that  in  Last's  case,  to 
which  we  have  just  been  referring.  And,  further,  if  there  is  no 
such  inconsistency,  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  the  two  Courts  below  has  been 
overruled,  do  not  go  to  weaken  last  week's  decision  as  much  as  at 
t  first  sight  may  appear,  inasmuch  as  the  minority  of  the  Lords 
and  the  two  Courts  below  expressly  based  their  judgment  on  the 
assumption  that  the  decision  in  Last's  case  governed  the  case 
before  them. 

As  stated  above,  there  was  no  dispute  that  the  Company  was 
,    liable  to  pay  Income-tax  on  all  profits  arising  out  of  the  Com- 
pany's dealings  with  the  ordinary  policy-holders  and  with  annui- 
tants.   The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  bonuses  granted 
'    to  the  participating  policy-holders  were  or  were  not  profits  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Income-tax  Acts.    It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
I    that  the  participating  policy-holders  are  the  only  members  of  the 
Company.    The  practice  is  for  the  officers  of  the  Company  to 
estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  probable  expenses  of 
all  kinds  during  the  year,  and  to  fix  the  premiums  payable  by 
the  participating  policy-holders  in  accordance  with  the  estimate. 
A\  hen  the  year  has  ended  and  the  accounts  are  made  up,  if  there 
is  a  deficiency,  the  participating  policy-holders  have  to  make  it 
'    good;  if  there  is  a  surplus,  part  of  the  surplus  is  put  by  as  re- 
serve, and  the  remainder  is  distributed  as  bonuses  to  the  partici- 
pating policy-holders,  either  by  increasing  the  policy  ultimately 
I   to  be  paid  or  by  diminishing  the  premiums  of  future  years.  The 
Company  argued  that  the  bonuses,  so  distributed,  are  not  profits, 
I   but  that  they  are  excessive  contributions  made  by  the  members 
I  of  the  Company,  to  the  return  of  which  they  are  entitled  by  the 
|_  constitution  of  the  Company.    The  case  for  the  Crown  was,  of 
I  course,  that  the  bonuses  do  constitute  profits,  and  therefore  are 
liable  to  the  Income-tax.    It  appears  to  us  that  the  majority  of 
the  Lords  were  right  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Company  ;  for 
I  surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hold  that  a  body  of  men  can  trade 
with  themselves  and  make  profits  out  of  "that  trading.  The 
I  participating  policy-holders,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  closely, 
are  an  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their 
own  lives  on  the  cheapest  terms  consistent  with  solvency.   If  the 
R  officers  of  the  Company,  out  of  too  much  caution,  call  for  exces- 
sive  contributions,  the  excess  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  profits. 
I  But  it  was  argued,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  decision  in 
|  Last's  case  is  conclusive.  The  facts  of  that  case  were  as  follows : — 
|  The  London  Assurance  Corporation  is  a  proprietary  office — that  is 
to  say,  it  has  shareholders  who  carry  on  an  insurance  business 
'  with  all  having  insurable  lives  for  the  sake  of  profit.    It  grants 

•  both  participating  and  ordinary  policies,  and  it  grants  both  not 
only  to  the  outside  public  but  to  its  own  shareholders.  The 

i  bulk  of  the  policy-holders,  however,  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
I  pany.  Here,  therefore,  there  were  clearly  two  different  bodies 
■  of  people,  one  carrying  on  an  insurance  business  with  the  other 

*  and  making  profits  upon  the  transactions.  There  was  no  dispute, 
I  of  course,  that  the  profits  retained  by  the  shareholders  were  liable 
!.  to  Income-tax.  But  it  was  part  of  the  contract  with  the  par- 
,  ticipating  policy-holders  that  two-thirds  of  the  profits  should  be 
f  returned  to  those  participating  policy-holders.  The  question  was 
I  whether  the  returns  so  made,  the  bonuses  as  they  are  called,  are 
I  profits  of  the  Company,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  Income-tax.  It 
,  was  contended  for  the  Company  that  they  are  not  profits,  that 
I  they  are  an  expenditure  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
I  business.  But  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  held  that 
I  the  true  view  was  that  the  whole  surplus  was  profits,  and  that 
jj  the  Company  had  agreed  to  share  part  of  those  profits  with 
I  the  participating  policy-holders;  therefore,  that  the  Company 

was  liable  to  pay  Income-tax  upon  the  whole  surplus.  We  ven- 
I  ture  to  think^  that  this  is  a  wrong  view,  that  the  bonuses  are 
►  really  given  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  business,  and  therefore 
T  are  expenditure  and  not  participation  in  profits.  But,  however 
[  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
f  between  bonuses  given  to  members  of  a  Company  and  bonuses 
;  given  to  outside  policy-holders,  and,  consequently,  it  does  not 
^follow  that  the  decision  in  Last's  case  governs  the  case  of  the 
iJsew  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  second  case  was  of  more  importance  to  all  who  hold  policies 
Land  intend  to  assure.  A  Mrs.  Jarvis  insured  her  life  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  April  1887,  and  died  the  following  July.  On  the 
[  form  of  proposal  signed  by  her  there  was  a  condition  that  if  state- 
j  ments  made  by  her  were  untrue  the  policy  should  be  null  and  void. 
i|The  Company  set  up  a  defence  against  paying  the  policy  that  several 


of  these  statements  were  untrue.  She  had  stated  that  a  Dr.  Griffiths 
had  attended  her  eighteen  months  before  for  a  confinement,  whereas 
that  gentleman  said  that  he  had  attended  her  about  fourteen 
months  before,  not  for  a  confinement,  but  for  general  ill  health. 
She  also  added  that  she  had  an  attack  of  yellow  jaundice  two 
years  ago,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  attack  was  more  recent. 
She  further  stated  that  she  was  of  temperate  habits,  that  her 
general  health  was  good,  and  that  she  was  used  to  much  exercise. 
But  evidence  was  called  to  show  that  she  suffered  from  alcoholic 
paralysis  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  from  excessive  drinking. 
Lastly,  it  was  alleged  that  a  person  named  as  a  reference  by  Mrs. 
Jarvis  did  not  exist.  In  fact,  the  case  of  the  Company  was  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into  between  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  their 
own  agent  at  Cardiff'  to  defraud  the  Company.  The  insurance 
had  been  effected  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband,  but  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  had  been  made,  he  took  steps  to 
recover  the  policy.  And  it  may  be  added  that  he  swore  that 
his  wife  was  of  temperate  habits.  The  case  was  tried  at  Cardiff', 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  a  special  jury,  and  the  judge  re- 
ported that  he  approved  of  the  verdict,  which  was  against  the 
Company.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Divisional  Court  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  and  order  a  new  trial.  But,  though  there  was 
some  difference  between  the  two  judges,  the  verdict  was  ulti- 
mately sustained  ;  and  then  the  case  was  carried  up  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Lord  Esher,  giving  judgment,  said  that  they 
were  asked  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  a  special  jury  approved 
of  by  the  judge.  It  required  a  very  strong  case  indeed  to 
comply  with  such  a  request.  They  would  be  bound  to  do  so 
if  the  Company  could  show  that  the  statements  were  substan- 
tially untrue  and  the  verdict  perverse.  But  it  was  clear  that  the 
verdict  was  not  perverse,  and  the  statements  were  to  a  large 
extent  at  least  substantially  true.  The  woman  admitted  that  she 
had  had  jaundice,  she  gave  correctly  the  name  of  her  medical 
attendant,  and  as  for  the  alleged  drinking  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  evidence  to  disprove  it,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide 
which  evidence  was  to  be  believed.  It  was  suspicious,  no  doubt, 
that  the  referee  could  not  be  found,  but  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  he  did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  weak  point  in 
the  Company's  case  that  they  did  not  call  their  own  agent  who 
drew  up  the  declaration  and  specified  the  reference.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  verdict  was  sustained,  and,  as  we  think,, 
very  properly  so. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

npilE  great  show  at  Paris  surpasses  anything  that  has  yet  been 
-L  done  in  the  way  of  exhibitions.  An  undertaking  so  vast 
and  so  successfully  carried  out  answers  those  who  would  insinuate 
that  the  French  have  lost  their  spirit  and  their  enterprise.  If 
there  is  any  bad  side  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  it  is  the  fatigue  of 
seeing  it.  That  one  must  feel  exhausted  is  inevitable ;  but, 
perhaps,  more  might  have  been  done  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  the 
sightseer.  We  must  suppose  that  a  person  comes  to  an  inter- 
national exhibition  with  some  definite  purpose,  that  he  wishes  to 
study  some  special  product  of  industry  or  to  compare  the  net 
efforts  of  various  countries.  You  may  therefore  mass  all  the  arts 
and  industries  of  each  country  in  separate  divisions,  so  that  the 
visitor  embraces  the  whole  output  of  a  country  in  one  section ;  or 
you  may  class  the  exhibits  in  sections  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  industry.  According  to  the  first  system,  you  would  have 
sections  classed  by  countries,  with  subsections  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  ;  according  to  the  second,  you  would  have 
sections  classed  by  production  and  subsections  by  countries. 
Neither  of  these  systems  has  been  absolutely  followed,  though 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  inclines  to  classifica- 
tion by  industries.  A  railway  of  narrow  gauge  on  the  Decauville 
pattern  spares  the  visitor  the  fatigue  of  walking  from  the  main 
centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  annexe  of  the  Place  des 
Invalides.  Those  who  have  delayed  their  visit  to  Paris  have 
done  well ;  for  the  Exhibition  has  not  yet  got  into  working  order, 
many  exhibits  are  yet  to  come,  and  many  catalogues  are  yet  to 
be  printed.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  art  section, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  chiefly  concerned.  On  the  1 8th  of 
June  one  or  two  pictures  were  still  being  hung,  and  the  catalogues 
of  the  ten  years  and  hundred  years  of  art  remained  imprinted, 
and  most  probably  unfinished.  The  undone,  however,  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  achieved,  and  the  incompletion  only 
annoys  those  who  wish  to  go  thoroughly  into  some  special  branch. 
A  general  view  of  the  show,  and  of  the  art  section  in  particular, 
justifies  the  supremacy  which  has  been  accorded  to  France  in 
this  century,  as  far  as  the  fine  arts  are  concerned.  Even  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  which  has  been  so  much  disparaged,  seems  well 
suited  to  its  place  and  purpose.  The  iron  work,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  airy,  disassociates  itself  entirely  from  the 
buildings  of  Paris.  It  seems  no  other  than  the  acme  or  spire 
of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  and  has  no  tendency  to  dwarf  the 
town.  Approaching  from  the  Trocadero  one  is  struck  by  an 
immense  view  of  the  d6mes  of  the  Central  Court  seen  through 
the  arches  of  the  tower.  These  domes  themselves  are  real  works 
of  art.  Iron  has  never  been  used  so  successfully  as  an  element 
of  architecture.  The  work  is  flat,  light,  and  suitably  coloured, 
and,  from  the  points  of  view  of  ornament  and  construction,  this 
is  the  way  to  use  the  material.  The  golden-brown  middle  dome 
and  the  light-blue  dome  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  are  enough 
to  show  that  iron  work  need  not  be  spidery,  tortured,  and 
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suggestive  of  the  shed,  the  conservatory,  and  the  railway 
station. 

When  you  enter  the  central  dome  of  the  Fine  Arts  Division 
you  come  on  the  exhibition  of  a  hundred  years  of  French  art. 
The  sculpture  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  painting  upstairs.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  perfectly  full  view  could  be 
given  of  all  the  art  of  the  century.  Some  men  of  secondary 
importance  are  omitted,  and  the  largest  and  best  works  of 
some  great  men  must  still  be  seen  elsewhere.  For  instance,  the 
great  landscape  by  Rousseau,  "  Le  Eadeau  de  la  M6duse "  by 
Gericault,  and  the  "  Prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Croises "  by 
Delacroix,  remain  in  the  Louvre.  Now  these  pictures  happen  to 
be  the  show  efforts  of  their  authors.  It  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  Gericault,  and  almost  no  less  so  in  the  case  of  Delacroix, 
who  never  combined  to  such  purpose  in  any  other  canvas  the 
qualities  of  lofty  general  design,  noble  subject,  gorgeous  colour, 
and  some  sense  of  form.  A  general  view  of  the  pictures  under 
the  dome  proves  that  canvases  go  through  their  fading  very 
greatly  in  the  first  fifty  years.  After  coming  out  of  the  modern 
sections  a,  general  yellow-brown  hue  of  old  mastery  seems  to 
pervade  this  gallery.  It  embraces  more  or  less  every  one  except 
Claude  Monet.  Even  Manet  and  Bastien-Lepage  seem  mellowed 
with  a  gentle  touch  of  age,  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  dog, 
painted  in  1870  by  Carolus  Duran,  has  gone  down  several  degrees. 
Popular  acclamation  has  not  been  wrong  in  assigning  the  fore- 
most places  in  art  during  the  past  hundred  years  to  Corot  and 
Millet.  Each  struck  a  new  and  most  personal  note  among  their 
contemporaries  ;  and  their  works  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  as 
effective  combinations  of  art  and  nature.  We  see  here  some  of 
their  best  pictures  amongst  the  work  of  their  contemporaries,  im- 
mediate forerunners  and  successors,  in  fact,  amongst  pictures  by 
Ingres,  David,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  P.  Huet,  Rousseau,  Cabat, 
Flers,  E.  Isabey,Troyon,  Decamps,  Diaz,  Courbet,  Couture,  Henner, 
Vollon,  &c.  No  one  seems  to  have  used  art  with  so  much  feeling 
for  the  thing  expressed  as  these  men.  With  Millet  gesture  is 
intimate  and  true — a  hand  sews,  you  feel  the  tension  of  the 
thread ;  a  man  digs,  you  feel  the  resistance  of  the  ground  and 
the  strain  on  his  muscles.  Millet  was  not  content  to  rival 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  his  silhouettes  ; 
he  must  also  convey  many  truths  of  the  new  scenes  he  undertook 
to  treat  with  this  dignified  decoration.  Corot  is  the  sublimation 
of  the  late  Romantic  School,  and  he  is  also  the  author  and  master 
of  modern  open-air  art.  He  may  be  seen  there  in  numerous 
figure  works,  and  still  more  numerous  landscapes.  Here,  too,  are 
the  pictures  of  those  other  innovators  in  landscape — P.  Huet,  C. 
Roqueplan,  Flers,  and  Theodore  Rousseau;  and  of  the  later 
batch,  Diaz,  Dupre,  Courbet,  Daubigny,  Jacque,  Francais,  Troyon, 
Chintreuil,  &c.  Study  of  this  school,  mainly  a  landscape  one, 
leads  us  to  think  that  it,  rather  than  the  great  figure-painters  of 
Romanticism,  determined  the  course  of  modern  art.  The  large 
figure-pictures  illustrative  of  the  struggles  and  tendencies  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  are  David's  "  Coronation  of  Napoleon," 
Ingres' s  "  Jupiter  and  Thetis "  and  "  St.  Symphorien,"  Gros's 
"Departure  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  Tuileries,"  Gericault's 
"  Cha  sseur  de  la  Garde,"  Delacroix's  "  Le  23  Juillet  1830"  and 
"  La  Bataille  de  Taillebourg,"  Delaroche's  "  Cromwell  and 
Charles  I.,"  Bouchot's  "  18  Brumaire,"  H.  Flandrin's"  Christ  and 
the  Children  "  and  "  Dante  and  Virgil,"  H.  Vernet's  "  Prise  de 
Constantine,"  and  Couture's  "Romains  de  la  decadence."  On 
the  one  hand  we  must  put  David,  Ingres,  and  Flandrin  as  repre- 
senting what  is  called  the  classic  school  of  stiff  and  dry  con- 
vention, on  the  other  Gros,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Delaroche, 
Bouchot,  and  Vernet  as  men  who  began  to  seek  the  more 
natural  beauties  and  interests  of  life.  David,  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  inventor,  shows  the  most  natural  feeling  of  the 
three  classicists ;  and  Flandrin  is  both  less  stiff  and  more  solemn 
than  his  master,  Ingres.  To  us  of  to-day  the  innovators  scarcely 
appear  to  have  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  naturalism.  They 
turned  from  one  form  of  old  mastery  to  another  and  freer 
sort ;  and  we  feel  this  in  spite  of  Gros's  admirable  study  of 
candlelight,  and  still  more  admirable  study  of  facial  expres- 
sion, and  Delacroix's  riot  of  colour,  confusion  of  composition, 
and  courageous  use  of  tile-hats  and  trowsers.  As  for  Couture, 
in  this  great  canvas  painted  in  1847,  he  stands  apart;  he  is 
equally  far  from  Ingres  and  from  Delacroix.  He  compre- 
hended the  classic  in  art  differently  from  David  and  in  a  man- 
ner more  suited  to  the  qualities  of  paint  and  the  traditions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  With  Gleyre  he  initiated  a  new  classic- 
ism, and  succeeded  in  the  "  Decadence "  in  leaving  the  most 
splendid  piece  of  decoration  of  the  century.  The  most  notable 
things  in  the  second  part  of  this  century  are  Courbet's  "  Casseurs 
de  pierre  "  (1850),  a  common  incident  conceived  in  a  new  style  of 
grandeur  not  unlike  Millet's ;  P.  Baudry's  flat  decorative  panel, 
"  A  Nymph"  (1862);  Henner's  "Byblis"  (1867),  quite  prophetic 
of  his  present  style ;  Manet's  still  luminous  and  fresh  "  En 
Bateau  "  ;  H.  Regnault's  stately  "Marshal  Prim  "  (1869),  one  of 
the  few  modern  works  that  recalls  the  Old  Masters  ;  Falguiere's 
noble  and  poetic  realism  "  The  Wrestlers"  (1875)  ?  Duez's  Manet- 
like picture  of  a  lady  amongst  rhododendron  trees  ;  pictures  by 
P.  de  Chavannes,  Carolus-Duran,  Bonnat,  Cazin,  Detaille,  De 
Neuville,  Yvon,  Fantin  Latour,  G.  Moreau,  Elie  Delaunay, 
Roll,  Claude  Monet,  and,  finally,  many  of  the  works  of  Bastien- 
Lepage.  Passing  from  Corot,  Millet,  and  1830  to  later  times, 
one  feels  the  originality  and  first-hand  interest  of  work  by 
Henner,  Carolus-Duran,  and  Manet.  Their  influence  has  been 
and  will  be  felt  in  art.    Manet,  Monet,  Duez,  Roll,  and  Bastien- 


Lepage  have  all  done  much  for  the  plein-air  movement  which  to- 
day counts  so  many  followers ;  but  to  Manet  belongs  the  chief 
credit  of  its  initiation.  To-day  his  pictures  stand  comparison  for 
real  open-air  feeling  with  those  of  Monet ;  beside  his  "  En 
Bateau,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  even  "  The  Potato  Gatherers  "  of 
Bastien-Lepage,  seem  like  tortured  patterns  in  dry  leather  ;  while 
his  "  Le  Bon  Bock "  and  man  reading,  with  their  superb  and 
solid  breadth  of  handling,  come  as  near  a  Rembrandt  as  any 
modern  heads.  Bastien-Lepage  had  great  powers  of  observation 
and  much  sentiment ;  but  he  had  a  narrow  vision,  and  was  by  no 
means  naturally  an  impressionist. 

As  this  collection  of  pictures  comes  down  to  1878,  works  by 
many  of  the  artists  just  spoken  of — such  as  Bonnat,  Carolus 
Duran,  Henner,  E.  Delaunay,  J.  C.  Cazin,  Roll,  Duez,  Jacque, 
Francais,  Harpignies,  Dupre,  and  Cabat — are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  the  exhibition.  The  por- 
traits of  M.  Carolus-Duran  make  one  of  the  most  undoubted 
triumphs  of  the  modern  sections.  We  question  whether  any 
portraits  more  thorough  or  more  distinguished  have  been  painted 
in  this  century  than  his  "  M.  Pasteur,"  which  was  hung  in  last 
year's  Academy;  his  "Louis  Francais,"  from  the  Salon  of  1888; 
and  his  "  Mme.  la  Comtesse  V—,"  from  that  of  1879.  Yet  MM. 
Delannay,  Bonnat,  and  P.  Dubois  are  represented  by  portraits  of 
such  high  merit  that  it  seems  somewhat  rash  to  say  that  anything 
surpasses  them.  The  luminousness  and  the  superbly  broad  and 
old-masterlike  style  of  portraits  such  as  these  fully  justify  Europe 
in  sitting  at  the  feet  of  France  during  the  past  forty  years.  That 
country  and  her  pupils,  meaning  every  country  but  England,  con- 
tinue to  exercise  themselves  in  the  large  figure-canvas,  sometimes 
with  a  decorative,  sometimes  with  a  realistic  aim.  Amongst  those 
who  go  in  for  realistic  form  and  atmospheric  envelopment,  M. 
Aimt?  Morot  takes  a  high  place  with  his  vast  charge  of  cuirassiers, 
"  Reischoffen,"  and  M.  Gervex  with  his  interiors  "  Rolla "  and 
"  Les  membres  du  j  ury  du  Salon  de  Peinture."  The  aspect  of 
these  interiors,  with  their  clear,  high-toned  grey  employed  in 
broad  even  masses,  is  one  that  has  been  much  sought  for  by 
French  artists  and  those  under  their  influence.  Hospital  scenes, 
for  instance,  by  M.  A.  Brouillet,  in  the  French  section,  and  by  M. 
Jimenez  in  the  Spanish,  are  two  amongst  many.  MM.  Roll  and 
Fourie'  are  bold,  open-air  realists  on  a  large  scale ;  while  MM. 
Bramtot,  Cormon,  and  L.  A.  Girardot  rather  lean  to  decoration  or 
poetical  sentiment.  Many  painters  have  endeavoured  to  enliven 
the  even,  grey  atmospheric  style  above  mentioned,  and  to  express 
the  vibration  of  light  and  sunshine  by  suggesting  contrasts  of 
complementary  colour  in  subordination  to  the  masses.  The  style 
requires  facility  in  drawing  and  brushing,  as  well  as  a  real  feeling 
for  light ;  for  it  becomes  abominable  when  produced  mechanically. 
M.  Besnard  succeeds  wonderfully  at  times,  and  especially  in  "  Une 
femme  nue  qui  se  chauft'e,"  in  which  modelling  is  marvellously  con- 
veyed in  the  midst  of  the  loose  effacing  shimmer  of  light.  MM. 
Carriere,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  J.  Beraud,  Raft'aelli,  Maurice  Eliot, 
Montenard,  Damoye,  Duez,  and  Boudin  are  amongst  those  who 
make  a  fine  study  of  light  from  different  points  of  view  in  land- 
scape or  in  figure.  Admirable  landscape  of  a  severely  classic 
sort  comes  from  MM.  Francais  and  Harpignies.  MM.  Busson, 
Bernier,  Hanoteaux,  J.  Binet,  J.  Breton,  Defaux  Delpy,  and 
others  paint  in  the  solid,  clear,  grey  style  of  ordinary  French 
landscape.  M.  Pelouse  draws  landscape  superbly,  and  his 
handling  is  quite  unequalled  in  cleverness.  M.  Jules  Dupre'  and 
Pointelin  are  Romanticists  of  the  old  school.  The  Dutchmen — 
J.  Maris  Mauve  and  others — follow  more  or  less  in  this  tradition. 
Mr.  Kroyer,  in  the  Danish  section,  and  Mr.  Sargent  in  the 
American,  treat  real  light  with  as  much  brio,  truth,  and  real 
feeling  as  any  one.  As  to  our  own  country,  if  its  show  of  painting 
produces  a  general  effect  of  feebleness  and  fumbling,  we  can 
console  ourselves  in  the  manifest  originality  of  a  few  painters 
like  Messrs.  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Whistler,  J.  C.  Hook,  and  Sir 
F.  Leighton.  The  works  of  the  extreme  section  of  impressionists 
are  best  seen  in  the  CaftS  Volpini,  behind  the  picture  galleries. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkably  vivid  and  true,  but  the  majority 
may  be  taken  along  with  the  dancers  in  the  Javanese  village  as 
an  entertainment  more  interesting  than  natural  to  Europeans. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO— THE  COCOS-NUT  CRAB. 

AMONG  the  additions  to  the  menagerie  during  the  month  of 
June  is  a  Cocos-nut  crab — Birgus  latro — which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  is  "new  to 
the  collection."  It  is  officially  described  as  from  "  India,"  a 
vague,  and  in  our  opinion  unsatisfactory,  description  of  its  habitat. 
It  can  be  seen  in  the  Insect-house,  where  it  is  kept  in  a  large 
glass  case.  It  is  a  land-crab  belonging  to  the  same  family — 
Anomoura,  or  irregular-tailed  crabs — as  the  hermit-crabs,  a  family 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  crabs  and  lobsters. 
This  species  grows  to  a  large  size.  The  carapace  has  been  well 
described  as  being  "  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  heart, 
with  the  apex  pointing  forward."  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  armed 
with  strong  toothed  pincers,  or  knob-claws,  the  left  being  larger 
than  the  right ;  the  second  and  third  pairs  terminate  in  single 
nails ;  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  pincers,  but  they  are  small 
and  very  weak — in  fact,  the  fifth  pair  of  legsmay  almost  be  described 
as  rudimentary.  Its  colour  is  most  peculiar,  and  was  well  described 
by  a  lady  we  overheard  at  the  Zoo  as  being  exactly  the  tint  of  a 
pickling  cabbage.   Its  appearance  is  far  from  prepossessing ;  indeed 
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it  is  no  exasperation  to  say  that  it  is  as  evil-looking  and  uncanny 
1  a  creature  as  can  be  found  in  the  Gardens. 

Darwin,  who  describes  these  crabs  as  being  found  on  coral 
1  islands,  saw  them  in  large  numbers  on  Keeling  Island,  and  the 

following  are  extracts  from  his  extremely  interesting  account  of 
[  them.  He  says  : — "  Keeling  Island  has  no  quadruped  excepting 
f  the  pig,  and  no  vegetable  in  quantity  excepting  the  cocoanut.  On 

it  the  pigs,  which  are  loaded  with  fat,  almost  entirely  subsist,  as 
<  likewise  do  the  poultry  and  ducks.    Even  a  huge  land-crab  is 

furnished  by  nature  with  a  curious  instinct  and  form  of  legs  to 

!open  and  feed  upon  this  same  fruit.    It  is  very  common  on  all 
parts  of  the  dry  land,  and  grows  to  a  monstrous  size  ...  It 
would  at  first  be  thought  quite  impossible  for  a  crab  to  open 
[  a  strong  cocoanut  covered  with  the  husk ;  but  Mr.  Leisk,  one 
■  of  the  two  British  residents,  assures  me  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
I  the  operation  effected.    The  crab  begins  by  tearing  the  husk, 
i  fibre  by  fibre,  and  always  from  that  end  under  which  the  eye- 
I  holes  are  situated.  When  this  is  completed  the  crab  commences 
'  hammering  with  its  heavy  claws  on  one  of  those  eyeholes  till 
an  opening  is  made ;  then,  turning  round  its  body,  by  the  aid 
,  of  its  posterior  pair  of  narrow  pincers  it  extracts  the  white 
albuminous  substance.     I  think  this  is  as  curious  a  case  of 
instinct  as  ever  I  heard  of,  and  likewise  of  adaptation  in  struc- 
*  ture  between  two  objects  apparently  so  remote  from  each  other 
,  in  the  scheme  of  nature  as  a  crab  and  a  cocoanut-tree."  He 
further  tells  us  that  these  crabs  visit  the  sea  every  night,  no 
!  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  their  branchiae  ;  that  the 
young  are  hatched  and  live  for  some  time  on  the  coast ;  and 
I  that  they  "  inhabit  deep  burrows,  which  they  excavate  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  cocoanut-trees,  and  here  they  accumulate  sur- 
4  prising  quantities  of  the  picked  fibres  of  the  cocoanut-husk,  on 
which  they  rest  as  on  a  bed.    The  Malays  sometimes  take  ad- 
'  vantage  of  their  labour  by  collecting  the  coarse  fibrous  substance 
i  and  using  it  as  junk." 

These  crabs  are  alleged  by  the  natives  to  climb  cocoanut-trees 
.  in  the  night  to  get  the  cocoanuts — a  story  which  was  believed 
by  both  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier,  but  of  which  Darwin  wrote,  "  I 
[  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  this."    However,  Cuming, 
who  found  them  "  sufficiently  abundant  "  in  Lord  Hood's  Island 
,  in  the  Pacific,  stated  that  they  climbed  Pandanus  odoratissimus — 
i  the  Screw-pine — for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  small  nuts 
j  that  grow  on  it,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  in  the  trees ;  and,  no 
J  doubt,  some  species  of  Anomoura  are  great  climbers.  However 
i  this  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  only  cocoanuts  they 
[  eat  are  those  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground.    Cuming  also 
I  tells  us  that  "  when  he  met  them  in  his  road  they  set  themselves 
up  in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  then  retreated  backwards, 
_  making  both  at  first  and  afterwards  a  great  snapping  with  their 
pincers."    These  crabs  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating  when 
properly  prepared,  and  under  the  tail  of  the  larger  ones  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  fat  which,  when  melted,  sometimes  yields  as  much 
j  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil. 

[     The  specimen  now  in  the  Zoo  is,  as  we  have  said,  kept  in  a 
large  glass  case,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  for  a  considerable 
thickness  with  moist  sandy  gravel,  in  which  it  delights  to  burrow, 
:  making  as  deep  a  hole  as  possible  to  rest  in.    It  is  fed  on  bananas, 
j  four  or  five  of  which  are  given  to  it  every  evening,  and  all  of 
.which,  as  the  keeper  informs  us,  have  invariably  disappeared  by 
:  the  morning.    It  appears  to  attract  but  little  attention  from  the 
1  general  visitors  to  the  Insect-house,  but  few  of  whom  are  appa- 
ware  that  it  is  not  only  new  to  the  collection,  but  also  a 
,  rare  and  very  interesting  animal. 


THE  LATE  FRAXZ  THIMM. 

NC'HAKSPEARIAN  literature  has  sustained  an  important  loss 
I this  past  week  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Franz  Thimm,  an  Austrian 
!  by  birth,  but  long  since  naturalized  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Thimm 
j  ;ame  over  to  this  country  when  quite  a  youth,  late  in  the  first 
I  half  of  the  century,  and  established  himself  as  a  foreign  book- 
seller and  publisher.  His  first  important  work  was  The  Literature 
!  ■>/  Germany  from  its  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Bay,  a  very 
^iseful  manual  for  students,  which  deserved  to  be  better  known, 
I  opening  chapters  on  the  legends  and  folklore  of  the  German 
^jeoples  being  exceptionally  well  compiled.  Some  years  later,  when 
l  ie  had  obtained  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  our  language,  Mr. 
Thimm  devoted  himself  to  Shakspearian  literature  with  great 
:  jarnestness.  He  was  constantly  to  be  found  at  the  British 
Museum  making  researches,  or  attending  the  numerous  meetings  of 
'  .he  many  Shakspearian  Societies,  whose  work  and  very  existence 
:  ire  scarcely  known  to  the  general  public.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
i  Mr.  Thimm  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  Shak- 
Vpeariana  from  1564  to  1871,  which  contains  an  almost  complete 
ist  and  account  of  every  work  written  in  Europe  on  Shakspeare,  and 
I  natter  connected  with  him  or  his  plays,  in  the  last  three  hundred 
1  rears.  It  is  an  almost  indispensable  vadc  mecum  to  the  Shakspearian 
jitudent  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
L  hat  the  concluding  volume,  left  in  manuscript,  was  completely 
j  inished  a  few  months  before  the  author's  death.  Independently 
1  if  this  curious  work,  which  is  the  result  of  many  years'  study 
j  jid  research,  Mr.  Thimm  devoted  much  time  to  completing  the 
Collections  of  Shakspeariana  in  the  British  Museum,  Birmingham 
■j^ree  Library,  the  Memorial  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
:  he  Boston  Library.    He  was  in  active  correspondence  with  most 
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of  the  leading  students  of  our  great  national  poet  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  was — as,  by  the  way,  is  often  the  case  with 
literary  specialists — even  better  known  in  America  and  in  Germany 
than  at  home.  Whenever  there  was  a  disputed  point  in  con- 
nexion with  Shakspeare  and  his  rather  obscure  biography,  Mr. 
Thimm  was  invariably  applied  to  in  order  to  help  to  settle  the 
question,  and  his  erudition  on  such  occasions  was  only  surpassed 
by  his  invariable  courtesy.  When  a  few  months  ago  the  Baconian 
theory  was  revived,  Mr.  Thimm  took  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  although  his  contempt  for  the  Baconians  was 
almost  tragic  in  its  intensity,  nevertheless  he  never  permitted  his 
prejudices  to  carry  away  his  reason,  and  he  was  successful  in 
convincing  several  eminent  Baconians  of  the  errors  of  their  ways. 
Not  less  interesting  was  this  scholarly  man  as  a  student  of 
Goethe  ;  but  his  voluminous  manuscripts  on  this  great  poet  and  his 
works  have  not  yet  been  published,  although  he  frequently  read 
long  extracts  from  them  at  public  meetings.  Mr.  Thimm  was  a 
remarkable  linguist,  speaking  fluently  seven  modern  languages, 
and  he  was  likewise  well  versed  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  During 
the  past  year  his  health  had  failed  him  considerably  ;  but  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  continued  his  Shakspearian 
researches  and  corrected  the  manuscripts  of  his  work  already 
mentioned. 


THE  OPERA. 

THE  admirable  performance  of  Faust  at  Covent  Garden  last 
week  lost  some  of  its  interest  through  the  absence  of  Mme. 
Albani  from  a  remarkably  strong  cast,  which  included  the 
brothers  De  Reszke  and  M.  Lassalle.  Though  the  Marguerite  of 
Mme.  Albani  is  not  in  any  respect  an  ideal  creation,  it  is  not  one 
which  can  for  one  moment  be  adequately  replaced  by  the  render- 
ing of  Miss  Macintyre.  This  gifted  singer  seems  to  be  out  of 
all  sympathy  with  the  character  of  Marguerite,  and  her  perform- 
ance was  not  only  inadequate,  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  but  it  showed  absolutely  no  promise,  and  was 
so  far  satisfactory  that  it  left  no  vain  regrets  of  unfulfilled  possi- 
bilities in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  She  exhibited  a  certain 
correct  rigidity  of  style,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  too  careful 
study  of  the  part,  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  diffi- 
cult Jewel  scene  in  the  third  act.  In  the  last  two  acts,  notably 
in  the  Church  scene,  however,  her  stiffness  wore  off  to  some 
extent  and  her  singing  improved  considerably.  For  some  reason 
which  is  not  clear,  the  scene  was  mounted  as  an  interior  instead 
of  an  exterior,  without  any  apparent  advantage.  The  presence  of 
Mephistopheles  inside  the  church  is  not  readily  accounted  for, 
and  the  scornful  attitude  assumed  by  the  town  girls  as  they  pass 
out  cannot  be  rendered  so  effectively  or  so  realistically  as  when 
the  scene  is  played  as  an  exterior.  If  Miss  Macintyre  failed  to 
give  a  satisfactory  presentment  of  Marguerite,  M.  Edouard 
de  Reszke  surpassed  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
artistic  merit  of  his  performance  as  Mephistopheles,  which  must 
be  witnessed  several  times  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  A 
striking  example  of  his  fertility  of  resource  has  been  pointed  out 
by  an  observant  critic,  who  has  drawn  attention  to  his  entrance 
in  the  Garden  scene,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  act.  After 
the  exit  of  Marguerite  towards  the  pavilion  he  enters  from  the 
back  of  the  stage,  marking  every  note  with  a  step  forwards. 
Here  he  has  no  doubt  seized  the  true  meaning  of  the  composer. 
In  the  scene  with  Valentine  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  act 
the  zeal  of  the  students  in  threatening  the  fiend  with  their  cross- 
handled  sword-hilts  rather  interfered  with  the  effect.  Mephis- 
topheles was  so  hemmed  in  that  he  lost  his  wonted  dignity  of 
carriage  and  seemed,  for  the  moment,  more  like  the  baffled  villain 
of  melodrama  than  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Of  M.  Jean  de 
Reszke's  almost  ideai  Faust  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  has 
often  been  said. 

An  impression,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  limited  to  a  single 
individual,  seems  to  exist  that  the  brothers  De  Reszke  are  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  parts,  each  one  playing  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles alternately.  The  mistake  is  amusing  enough  ;  and  it 
perhaps  helps  to  explain  the  unfortunate  position  of  opera  in  this 
country.  The  musical  education  of  a  person  who  supposes  that  a 
tenor  can  change  parts  with  a  basse  chantante  must  haA  e  been 
remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  such  a  person  should 
inform  a  less  instructed  friend  on  musical  matters,  in  audible 
tones,  during  the  performance  of  some  of  the  most  sublime  pas- 
sages in  Gounod's  opera. 


LENA. 

IF  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  never  played  any  other  part  but 
that  of  Lena,  her  performance  in  that  part  alone  would  have 
marked  her  as  an  actress  of  the  very  first  rank,  if  not,  as  in  some 
sense,  the  greatest  living  actress.  This  is,  of  course,  a  paradox, 
for  no  actress  without  long  and  arduous  training  could  possibly 
play  as  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  played  certain  scenes  of  Lena. 
Again,  the  reservation  given  above  is  necessary,  because  no  per- 
fect artist — that  is,  no  artist  that  cared  to  be  perfect  all  through  a 
play — could  or  would  neglect  so  entirely  as  Mme.  Bernhardt  did 
more  than  a  good  half  of  the  part  assigned  her.  It  is  contended 
by  some  critics  that  a  player  who  finds  one  half  of  a  part  a 
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thankless  task,  and  sees  in  the  other  half  the  chance  of  making, 
by  giving  all  attention  to  it,  an  overwhelming  success,  is  not  to 
he  blamed  for  neglecting  the  otiose  portion  of  his  or  her  part, 
and  reserving  all  his  or  her  powers  for  a  second  portion,  which 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  player  would  prove,  to  say  the 
least,  effective.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  down  as  a 
canon  that  this  contention  is  absolutely  opposed  to  all  true  notions 
of  art.  The  trick — we  will  not  call  it  a  method — is  not  unknown 
on  the  operatic  stage,  is  not  unknown  even  in  plastic  art,  but  it 
is  one  very  far  beneath  what  should  be  the  scope  of  so  great  an 
actress  as  Mme.  Bernhardt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mme.  Bernhardt  loitered  and  gabbled 
through  the  first  two  acts  of  Lena.  She  is  a  mistress  of  diction,  and 
she  spoke  not  a  word,  except  sometimes  her  cues,  which  could  be 
understood  ;  she  is  a  mistress  of  action,  and  she  now  forced, 
now  neglected,  the  gesture  and  byplay  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  piece.  For  instance,  in  the  snatching  away  of  the  letter 
in  the  first  act  her  behaviour  was  like  that  of  a  Jack-in-the-box 
wound  up  from  immobility  to  frantic  action.  Not  the  less  was 
it  worth  while  to  endure  the  weary  and  monotonous  loquacity  of 
the  first  two  acts  for  the  sake  of  the  extraordinary  acting  which 
Mme.  Bernhardt  was  good  enough  to  display  in  the  last  two  acts. 
This  may  conceivably  be  rivalled,  but  certainly  can  never  be  sur- 
passed. The  actress's  byplay  in  the  scene  where  she  listens  to  a 
boy's  unaffected  story  of  sincere,  devoted  love  was  an  absolute 
masterpiece ;  and  there  should  be  noted  especially  the  subtle, 
almost  intangible,  suggestion  that  her  emotion  in  hearing  his  story 
was  but  the  reflection  of  her  own  entrancing  and  for  once  un- 
sullied love  for  the  man  she  wants  to  marry. 

Equally  fine,  as  the  only  possible  ending  to  such  a  scene,  was 
the  sudden  freezing  of  her  manner  when  she  was  compelled  to 
answer  this  passionate  appeal.  A  word  of  distinct  praise  is  due  to 
the  young  actor  who  at  this  juncture  made  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  one  of  the  best  exits  we  have  ever  seen.  As  to  the  end  of 
this,  the  third  act,  the  experienced  playgoer  and  critic  might  well 
say  to  himself,  "  What  can  an  actress  make  of  the  old,  old  story 
of  a  man  saying  to  a  woman  who  has  her  place  to  regain,  '  Can 
you  love  me  ?  '  and  her  answering,  '  Je  t'adore  ! '  ?  "  Here  one  can 
only  say  seeing  is  believing.  Mme.  Bernhardt  informs  this  ancient 
reply  with  a  new  voice,  a  new  gesture,  a  new  intonation,  a  new 
passion,  and  that  passion  of  the  highest  kind,  which  literally 
bring  the  dead  words  to  life.  The  great  actress's  performance 
of  the  last  act  has  been  described  again  and  again  with  various 
qualities  of  "  word-painting,"  and  therefore  we  need  not  now 
insist  too  much  on  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  pantomime 
in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  during  the  whole  scene 
which  leads  up  to  the  catastrophe.  To  some  it  may  sound 
flippant  to  say  that  all  this  is  a  feat  of  which  Mr.  Martinetti 
himself  might  be  proud.  Yet  it  is  true.  The  greatest  of 
histrionic  art  must  depend  largely  on  pantomime,  rightly  under- 
stood— that  is,  on  facial  expression  or  emotion  conveyed  by  walk, 
by  movement  of  the  head  and  arms,  without  a  word  spoken.  In 
this  art,  in  this  scene,  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  thus  far  overtopped 
the  topmost.  What  follows  this  succeeds  in  the  combining  with 
this  extraordinary  pantomimic  art  a  depth  or  height  of  tragedy 
and  tenderness  which  may  never  have  been  reached  before  in  an 
absolutely  silent  scene.  The  end  of  this  scene  is,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  as  moving  a  thing  as  ever  has  been  seen 
upon  the  stage.  But  for  the  actress's  extraordinary  command  of 
her  art,  it  would  become  simply  painful.  As  it  is,  only  the 
deepest  pity  is  aroused  for  the  woman  who,  overcome  by  the 
power  of  the  drug  which  she  has  drunk,  yet  tries  with  all  the 
soul  that  lives  in  a  dying  body  to  answer  her  husband's  despairing 
cry  from  outside  the  door  locked  by  herself.  Acting  cannot  go 
further  than  this. 


THE  BULL-BULL'S  FAREWELL. 

IN  Fleet  Street,  ere  the  night  to  noon  had  worn, 
I  heard  one  crying  with  a  voice  forlorn : 
"To-day  and  yesterday  were  full  of  Shah, 
Will  there  be  more  of  him  to-morrow  morn  ?  " 

There  is  an  end  of  all  things.    Roses  bloom 
To  fade,  and  beauty  ripens  for  the  tomb  ; 

The  nightingale  is  hushed  at  last ;  and  kings 
Cannot  expect  an  everlasting  boom. 

"  Enough,"  the  sages  say,  "  has  always  been 
As  good  as  any  feast  that  e'er  was  seen." 

But  this  sensation  has  been  done  to  death, 
And  thou  thyself  must  feel  it,  Nasr-ed-din. 

Have  we  not  writ  enough  (in  Eastern  taste) 
Of  the  great  emerald  that  adorns  thy  waist  ? 

Has  not  the  diamond  lion  in  thy  cap 
Blazed  oft  enough  in  literary  paste  ? 

Not  better  could  the  armourer  who  laughed 
With  the  sheer  joy  of  artist  in  his  craft 
To  shape  thy  serpent-hilted  scimitar 
Reckon  than  we  the  rubies  in  its  haft. 

We  know  thy  trick  of  Oriental  calm  ; 
We  know  thy  light,  indifferent  salaam ; 

Thy  curiously  fastened  spectacles 
We  know  as  well — as  well  as  our  Khayyam. 


Have  we  not  closely  studied  each  remark 
Let  fall  by  thee  since  thou  didst  disembark? 

Not  watched  thee  wondering  at  our  crowded  streets, 
Or  putting  on  the  pot  at  Kempton  Park  ? 

Have  we  not  flashed  upon  the  lightning's  wings 
Thy  observations  upon  men  and  things  ? 

Do  we  not  know  thy  views  on  English  ways, 
Arts,  climate,  horses,  women,  King  of  Kings  ? 

Nay,  have  we  not  so  oft  compared  thy  State 
With  his  whom  Hellas  collared  at  her  gate 
That  every  shadow  seems  to  us  the  ghost 
Of  Xerxes,  rising  to  expostulate  ? 

And  have  we  not  at  last  run  wholly  through 
Our  scraps  of  Sadi  and  of  Hafiz  too  ? 

Are  not  our  miserable  brains  a  whirl 
Of  Hadji-Baba  and  of  Montesquieu  ? 

In  vain  we  beat  our  brows,  in  vain  we  cry 
For  more  new  adjectives  ;  none  makes  reply  : 

Only  the  spirit  voice  within  the  breast 
Whispers,  "The  fount  of  adjectives  is  dry." 

Successor  of  Darius  !  well  we  know 

That  thou  must  see  the  entire  and  perfect  show ; 

And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  break  thy  heart 
When  there  shall  come  at  last  thy  time  to  go. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  AND  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  EDWARD 
FITZGERALD." 

THE  name  of  Edward  FitzGerald  first  became  known  to  a 
very  small  circle  of  readers  when  his  version  of  Omar 
Khayyam  grew  fashionable.  Published  in  1859,  the  Rubaiyat 
very  slowly  flowered  into  a  popularity  rather  intense  than  wide. 
There  was  a  kind  of  freemasonry  in  the  little  book,  and  its 
admirers  were  inclined  to  swear  eternal  friendship.  There  is  a 
story  of  an  Englishman  and  an  American,  strangers  to  each 
other,  who  were  involved  together  in  some  uncomfortable  acci- 
dent of  travel.  The  Briton  was  inclined,  for  his  own  lordly 
reasons,  to  dislike  and  despise  the  American.  "  When  shall  we 
get  out  of  this?  "  he  muttered,  half  to  himself ;  and  the  American, 
also  half  to  himself,  quoted,  "  He  knows  !  He  knows !  "  The 
pair  then  recognized  each  other  as  kindred  souls,  and  brothers  in 
Omar  Khayyam.  In  America  the  tract  was  much  more  popular 
than  at  home.  It  used  to  bring  young  persons  together,  and 
proved  a  Galeotto  to  youths  and  maidens  who 

Knew  that  their  intentions 
Were  absolutely  right. 

In  America,  too,  the  Rubaiyat  were  illustrated,  by  Mr.  Vedder, 
in  a  manner  not  equally  pleasing  to  all  tastes  ;  for  the  only  way 
to  illustrate  Omar  is  by  arabesques  of  roses  and  nightingales  on 
some  "  sweet-scented  manuscript." 

Omar  made  FitzGerald's  literary  fortune,  a  fortune  which  he 
was  never  at  any  pains  to  seek.  Perhaps  no  literary  success  was 
ever  gained  in  such  a  curious,  casual  way.  FitzGerald  had  a 
habit,  with  which  we  cannot  sympathize,  of  making  perversions 
of  foreign  and  classical  poetry.  The  most  astonishing  examples 
are  his  (Edipous  in  Thebes  and  QZdipous  in  Athens.  These  are 
not  translations  so  much  as  very  free  adaptations  in  verse,  com- 
monly blank,  but  casually  rhyming,  of  the  Sophoclean  master- 
pieces. The  choruses,  in  quite  a  different  tone  of  voice,  are 
taken  direct  from  a  translator  of  the  last  century,  "  Old  Potter." 
The  whole  result  strikes  us  as  being  neither  one  thing  nor 
another ;  not  a  Greek  drama,  not  a  modern  drama,  not  a  thing  of 
to-day,  of  yesterday,  or  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  FitzGerald 
apologizes  for  his  liberties  in  a  preface,  but  he  does  not  reconcile 
us  to  them.  At  what  did  he  aim?  If  any  one  wants  a  justifi- 
cation of  this  perplexity,  let  him  compare  FitzGerald's  version 
of  the  Messenger's  speech  on  the  Passing  of  Gidipous  with  the 
noble  original  (FitzGerald,  iii.  263  ;  (Ed.  Col.  1648-1665).  A 
more  complete  and  absolute  missing  of  the  point,  a  more  suc- 
cessful escape  of  all  the  poetry,  was  never  made  or  permitted  by 
mortal  translator.    The  very 

dXV  ei  Tty  jSporiov 
Gavpao-Tos 

is  omitted,  with  almost  everything  else  that  dwells  eternally  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  FitzGerald's  perversions  of  the  Greek 
are  bastard  and  abortive  things.  Now  his  translation  of  Omar 
may,  perhaps,  seem  as  bastard  to  the  Persian  scholar,  but  abortive 
nobody  can  call  it.  People  who  are  not  Orientalists  may  considt 
Mr.  McCarthy's  recent  prose  version  of  the  Rubaiyat,  and  may 
form  some  idea  of  how  much  FitzGerald  gave  to  his  original.  By 
the  least  probable  of  all  paths — a  casual  and  capricious  following 
of  an  ancient  original — he  reached  the  end,  success,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  which  has  given  and  will  give  much  poetical 

*  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  Edited  by  William 
Aldis  Wright.    Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 
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pleasure  The  secret  of  the  fortune  of  his  Omar  is  difficult  and 
dark.  Other  poets  of  wine,  death,  the  rose,  and  the  bidbul  leave 
readers  who  come  to  them  by  way  of  translations  extremely  cold. 
It  must  be  something  in  FitzGerald's  verse  which  makes  all  the 
difference  ;  something  in  his  verse  and  in  his  melancholy.  That 
melancholy,  again,  is  not  at  all  like  the  sad  resignation  and 
endurance  of  his  letters.  He  was  no  "Oriental  voluptuary,"  but 
a  tall  Englishman,  "  whose  friendships  were  more  like  "loves," 
who  loved  best  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  who 
had  a  sturdy  affection  for  his  country. 

Why  and  wherefore  he  withdrew  "from  all  activity,  why  he  hid 
his  light  under  a  bushel  or  on  board  a  herring  luff  per.  why  he 
said  to  action  and  adventure 

Too  late  for  us  your  horns  you  blow 
Whose  beut  was  taken  long  ago, 

his  letters  do  not  explain.    They  are  haunted  by  that  long  appre- 
hension of  national  collapse  which  has  embittered  the  lives  of 
every  generation  since  Waterloo.    FitzGerald  "  cannot  help  and 
distresses  himself  as  little  as  possible."    "  Don't  write  to  me  on 
politics,  I  agree  with  you  beforehand,"  he  says  ;  and  this  admirer 
of  big  strong  men,  this  friend  of  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Carlyle 
hides  himseli  from  the  world  and  shuts  his  eves  to  what  he  can- 
not cure,  like  an  Obennann.    It  is  a  very  strange  phenomenon  of 
character,  and,  as  we  said,  is  unexplained,  though  perhaps  it  has 
an  explanation.    ^  ery  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge,  then  so  full 
ot  men  of  promise  and  vitality,  he  becomes  a  voluntary  recluse, 
watching  the  wheel  of  existence  like  a  British  Buddha.    He  was 
un-English  enough  to  be  a  vegetarian,  as  every  one  has  read  in 
Lord  Tennyson's  poem.    He  lived  on  the  memories  of  old  and 
unniortal  friendships,  very  little  cheered  by  glimpses   of  the 
friends  who  were  out  in  the  world.    He  read  the  best  books  of 
the  world  and  tinkered  at  them  a  little,  collecting  aphorisms  in 
IWonius,  speaking  his  mmd  with  Platonic  reserve  in  Euphranor, 
trying  faintly  to  reinstate  Crabbe  in  selections,  thinkino-  of 
abridging  Clarissa,  perverting  Sophocles,  adapting  Calderon,°and 
making  an  unexpected  masterpiece  of  the  Rubaiyat.    He  was 
like  Balzac  s  alchemist  in  La  Recherche  de  FAbsolu.    Once,  in 
some  unknown  way,  he  created  a  diamond— he  never  could  re- 
cover that  mastery,  but  there  the  diamond  remains,  "on  the 
strrtched  forefinger  of  all  Time,"  to  quote  the  line  obnoxious  to 
fcir  Edward  Hamley : — 

The  worldly  Hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers,  and  anon, 

Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two— is  gone 


a  maze,  except  poor  Matthews,  of  Bedford,  who  fixes  his  eyes 
upon  a  wooden  Cross  and  has  no  misgivings  whatsoever"  "It 
is  good  tor  a  humourist  to  be  alone,"  FitzGerald  said ;  though 
he  himself  married.    May  we  not  say  that  it  is  not  (rood  for 
a  humourist  to  be  alone,  living  in  his  thoughts  without  action, 
sad,  and  a  cause  of  sadness  in  others  ?    For,  though  FitzGerald 
is  never  maudlin,  never  peevish, he  is  emphatically  hopeless;  with 
an  ins  chanty,  which  was  great,  he  had  not  hope.    "  The  old 
Tent-maker,   he  says,  "  fell  back  upon  To-day  (which  has  out- 
lasted so  many  to-morrows)  as  the  only  ground  he  had  got  to 
stand  upon,  however  momentarily  slipping  from  under  his"  feet." 
He,  too,  lived  from  day  to  day  in  a  world  where  very  little  was 
permanent  but  his  own  deathless  love  of  old  friends.    He  writes 
TJ  ,-  L^|nce,  who  had  sent  him  a  portrait  of  Thackeray 
(Il,o4)  :—  1  found  your  two  letters,  and  then  your  box.  When 
Pa(J  unscrewed  the  last  screw  it  was  as  if  a  coffin's  lid  were 
raised ;  there  was  the  dead  man.    I  took  him  up  to  my  bed- 
room and  when  morning  came  he  was  there,  reading,  alive,  and 
yet  dead.     He  often  says  how  in  Thackeray's  books  he  hears 
lhackeray  s  living  voice,  and  we  hear  his  in  his  letters.    It  is  a 
land  voice  and  friendly,  a  wind  from  the  dusty  desert  softened  in 
passing  over  the  green  of  English  lawns  and  the  water  of  English 
streams.  & 

It  comes  easily  enough  to  regret  FitzGerald's  want  of  enemy, 
to  regret  it  as  much  for  his  own  sake  as  for  that  of  letters  or  of 
We.    But  most  who  read  his  correspondence  will  agree 

That  life,  that  energy,  though  rare, 

Are  yet  far,  far  less  rare  than  love. 


NOVELS.* 


He  set  his  heart,  as  far  as  we  learn,  on  no  hope,  and  there  was 
no  particular  light  but  that  of  loyalty  and  kindness  on  the  long 
Trr  °/c  V}j^  .? nd  mekncholy  days.  The  burden  of  his  poem, 
"Bredfield  Hall,  is  the  burden  of  his  thought :— 

To  most  thou  stand'st  a  record  sad, 
But  all  the  sunshine  of  the  vear 
Could  not  make  thine  aspect  glad 
To  one  whose  youth  is  buried  here. 

In  thine  ancient  rooms  and  gardens 

Buried,  and  his  own  no  more 
Than  the  youth  of  those  old  owners, 
Dead  two  centuries  before. 

He  was  thirty  when  he  wrote,  or  half-wrote,  for  they  are  quite 
'  unfinished,  those  lines  on  his  ancient  home.    Hawthorne  nn>ht 
have  seen  in  him  a  man  bemused  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  °an 
English  Muntry  house,  lulled  by  the  peace  and  dulled  by  the 
.memory  of  the  long  series  of  lives  that  were  passed  and  ended  in 
1  its  halls  and  gardens  : — 

'Till  the  Bell  that  not  in  vain 

Had  sumnion'd  them  to  weekly  prayer, 
Call'd  them  one  by  one  again 
To  the  church,  and  left  them  there  ! 

At  thirty  his  bent  was  taken,  perhaps  earlier,  and  yet  he  was 
inpatient  with  Lord  Tennyson's  Princess  and  the  Idylls;  he 
.vanted  from  him  some  more  stirring  and  spirited  verse  "  The 
ast  of  old  Alfreds  best  "  he  found  in  the  volumes  of  1842,  now 
lear  fifty  years  ago.  What  was  it  that  took  the  life  out  of  him  • 
•he  h  e,  but  not  the  heart,  for  he  always  kept  the  heart  of  a  boy' 
ind  the  joy  in  the  praise  of  other  men  ?  ' ' 

W  e  might  fill  a  long  review  with  extracts  of  personal  interest, 
*  it  is  called,  from  F.tzGerald's  letters,  with  anecdotes  of  Mr 
lhackeray,  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Spedding,  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  All 
hrough  his  life  he  was  fumbling,  as  it  were,  with  the  erection  of 
-  stone  on  Wby  field  to  mark  the  true  site  of  the  battle  and  of 
he  burials.  He  had  made  some  diggings  long  ago  while  Carlyle 
vas  editing  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.6  But  nothing  came 
f  it-  Every  one  who  cares  at  all  for  the  literature  of  England 
mce  1830  will  read  these  charming,  melancholy  letters,  and 
aarn  from  FitzGerald  how  very  great  a  man  the  Laureate  is,  and 
ow  his  prose  sentences  are  worthy  of  his  poetry.  But  few  of 
!hem  are  published  here,  nor  do  we  see  very  much  of  Thackerav 
,  othing  more  vivid  than  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  runs,  singing,  up 
Eg  stairs  to  FitzGerald  s  rooms.  We  learn,  too,  that  Thackeray's 
rticies  on  pictures  made  the  painters  very  wild.  Thev  talked  of 
orsewhips  ;  but  two  could  play  at  that  game,  and  nobodv 
:tempted  it  with  Mr  Titmarsh.  FitzGeraldl-as  'crushed \SZ 
ow  by  the  mystery  of  the  world.  "Another  year,  with  its  same 

°7TtfT  ^1CS  \°  °pen,  Upon  B*  •  •  •  0hl  thi*  wonderful, 
onderful  world,  and  we  who  stand  in  the  midst  of  it  are  all  in 


R.  R  G.  DERLNG  is  happy  in  the  first  impression  he  makes 
i  v     m  nis,  novel  ^iraldi;  or,  the  Curse  of  Love.    There  is  a 
dedication,  which  runs  thus :-"  To  Thomas  Lowestoft,  Esquire, 
of  Braybrooke  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  in  recognition  of  his  unwearied 
attempts  to  discourage  me  in  my  literary  career,  and  to  dissuade 
me,  in  particular,  from  publishing  the  present  work,  this  book 
is  inscribed  by  his  very  humble  friend  and  servant."  This 
preliminary  taste  of  the  writer's  quality  engages  attention  and 
excites  interest  m  no  small  degree.     On  the  next   page  is 
a  list  of  characters  with  definitions,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
bill  ot  the  play,  the  names  suggesting  recollections  of  Peacock. 
Ihe  Rev.  Ghauncey  Fairweather,  the  Rev.  Oriel  St.  Jerome 
the  Rev.  Jabez  Insight,  the   Rev.  Israel  Doom,   the  Rev 
Issachar  Leech,  are  a  few  of  the  representative  figures  who 
appear  m  this  portentous  catalogue.     Nobody  must  suppose 
that   Mr.   Bering  s  personages  are  all  clerics,   or  that  the 
talk  is  nothing  but  theological  discussion.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  that ;   but  we  are  getting  used  to  it  now  in  novels 
where  the  creeds  are  jostling  incident  and  flirtation  out  of  the 
running.    Besides  the  polemical  bent,  there  is  the  second  title  to 
justify.    We  must  be  shown  the  "curse  of  love."    We  suspect 
the  curse  of  love  did  not  present  itself  in  any  very  striking 
manner  to  the  mmd  of  the  author,  any  more  than  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  do  to  the  reader.    Much  nearer  to  his  heart 
was  putting  convincing   arguments   into  the  mouth  of  Dr 
Urquhart  the  Agnostic,  or  at  least  defending  the  position  of  the 
respectable  curate  of  the  Established  Church  against  the  attacks 
ot  Bissent.    Love  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  sur- 
vive worse  assaults  than  Mr.  Dering's.    On  the  whole,  we  cannot 
but  feel  pleased  that  the  dissuasions  of  Mr.  Bering's  friend  did 
not  stifle  his  ambition  as  a  novel-writer.    Giraldi  is  undeniably  a 
clever  book;  satirical,  humorous,  and  amusing;  full  of  consistent 
sketching  of  character  mostly  grotesque,  but  seldom  absurdly 
improbable.    It  reads  like  the  first  effort  in  fiction  of  a  man  who 
has  observed  and  thought.    Giraldi,  the  boy  Jew  Jesuit,  is  the 
least  successful  character,  perhaps  because  he  is  the  most  com- 
plex.   He  is  thoroughly  disagreeable.    Mr.  Dering's  is  not  a 

™V'6rS  t?  °f  life'  aDd,Veryfw  Pe°Ple  in  hi*  book  awaken 
sympathy.  There  are  crudities  in  the  construction  and  peculiari- 
ties 111  the  style.    But  it  is  an  original  and  readable  novel. 

Little  Hand  and  Muckle  Gold  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  literary  contribution  to  the  Pasteur  agitation  of  the  moment. 
The  most  terrible  description  of  a  death  from  hydrophobia  we 
have  read  out  of  the  pages  of  a  medical  book  concludes  the  third 
volume.  Nor  has  "XL./  the  author,  dealt  out  this  fearful 
doom  in  punishment  of  the  villain  of  the  piece.  It  is  deepened 
m  its  horror  by  its  being  the  fate  of  a  woman-nay,  a  duchess, 
young  lovely,  and  good.  Can  any  fate  be  more  fantastical  than 
that  of  a  young  creature,  adored  by  her  husband,  worshipped  by 
society  spoiled  by  neither,  and  mistress  of  every 'good  thing  this 

v  c  ous  Htf  1°  °n  T'  °Ui  °f  ?  by  tLe  SCratch  °u  her  ™  of  a 
vicious  little  pet  dog,  and  sent,  moreover,  in  the  most  hideous 

way  the  mmd  can  conceive?    "X.  L."  supplies  a  soljd_ston_e 

lliSfSb^r&Co^f^   B^K-  George  Bering.   2  vol, 
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towards  the  support  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The  compassion 
we  feel  for  the  unhappy  Duchess  of  Tintagell — or  Tintagil,  as  the 
author  prefers  it — dates  chiefly  from  the  hour  of  her  forebodings 
as  to  her  frightful  death.  The  story  begins  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  French  Empire — opens,  in  fact,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
185 1.  The  social  tapestry  of  the  succeeding  years  was  vulgar  in 
design  and  coarse  in  execution  seen  even  in  the  best  light.  The 
seamy  side  of  it,  which  the  author  alone  shows  us,  is  unredeemably 
bad.  The  two  English  girls,  Muriel  Meredith  and  Madge  Tyrrell, 
who  are  brought  up  in  the  worst  Parisian  set  in  the  worst  way, 
do  not  escape  the  consequences  of  such  contact.  The  author  is 
perpetually  presenting  them  in  the  most  dubious  positions,  doing 
and  saying  and  hearing  things  all  but  incompatible  with  in- 
nocence, certainly  abolishing  all  notion  of  ignorance,  and  yet 
apparently  expects  us  to  receive  them  as  ingenues.  Madge, 
indeed,  waits  till  she  can  add  to  her  fall  the  betrayal  of  her 
husband  ;  and  Muriel  never  actually  falls  in  the  received  sense ; 
but  both  had  early  lost  all  the  bloom  belonging  to  girls  who  have 
not  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil.  Madge,  who 
was  wicked,  ends  in  the  grace  of  sanctity  as  "  Sister  Saint  John 
of  God."  Muriel,  who  was  virtuous,  dies  snapping  and  howling 
like  a  mad  dog.  Lawrence  Farquhar,  who  was  vicious  enough 
for  a  dozen,  is  drowned  while  in  a  fit  of  paralysis  brought  on  by 
excess  in  absinthe.  Such  were  their  deaths,  and  their  lives 
seem  no  inappropriate  preparation.  It  will  be  seen  that  "  X.  L." 
leads  us  through  no  pleasant  paths  of  innocence  and  peace. 

None  but  the  initiated  can  know  the  meaning  of  the  title 
Mrs.  Louise  Vescelius-Sheldon  gives  her  novel,  An  I.  D.  B. 
in  South  Africa  ;  nor,  in  sooth,  is  there  much  enlightenment 
or  edification  either  to  be  gained  by  perusal  of  the  work. 
In  the  first  chapter  a  gentleman,  known  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Fields  as  Count  Telfus,  is  arrested 
by  detectives  in  his  box  in  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  searched  on 
the  spot,  with  the  result  of  finding  on  his  person  a  marked 
diamond ;  is  conducted  to  the  police  station,  and  there  shoots 
himself  with  the  pistol  which  the  officers  of  law  had  either 
overlooked  in  his  pockets  or  had  obligingly  left  there  for  the 
purpose.  Count  Telfus  was  an  "  I.  D.  B."  Later  on  another 
gentleman  of  good  position  is  searched  by  more  detectives  for 
another  marked  diamond.  He  also  is  an  "  I.  D.  B."  ;  but 
he  has  a  clever  little  wife,  who  saves  him,  literally,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Her  black  dwarf  servant,  Bela,  has  a  glass 
eye,  which  his  mistress  had,  in  moments  of  gaiety,  taken  out  and 
put  in  again,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  process.  When 
the  detectives'  backs  are  turned,  Mrs.  Laure  whips  out  Bela's 
false  optic,  pops  the  stolen  diamond  into  the  socket,  restores  the 
glass  eye,  and  serenely  confronts  the  baffled  minions  of  the  law. 
These  two  incidents  are  the  leading  events  of  the  story,  which  is, 
besides,  a  foolish  story,  written  in  bad  taste  and  bad  style. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
volume  called  Miss  Eyre  from  Boston,  does  not  shine  in  prose. 
Fourteen  little  stories  make  up  a  little  book,  and  make  very 
little  impression  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  A  few  feeble 
ghosts  and  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  love  flicker  feebly  through 
the  fourteen,  and  there's  an  end.  Mrs.  Moulton  is  not  above 
taking  help  from  her  betters,  and  this  is  an  amiable  quality. 
"  Riching  versus  Providence  "  is  a  boiling  down  of  Dombey  and  Son 
as  near  to  Dickens  as  the  author  could  make  it,  which  is  not  very 
near.  In  "  Nan  "  a  fashionable  young  lady  is  unaffectedly  named 
Blanche  Amory.  This  awakens,  at  least,  a  reflected  historical 
interest.  In  another  of  the  little  tales  we  are  taken  into  an 
"  inodorous  old  house  with  its  smell  of  mould  blended  with  bad 
tobacco."  Miss  Eyre's  aunt,  Miss  Quincey,  spells  her  first  name 
Mehitable,  but,  of  course,  in  a  free  republic  she  could  do  that  if 
she  liked.  A  final  gleam  of  pleasure  is  shed  on  finding  ourselves 
referred  to  in  "  The  Perils  of  a  Studio  "  as  the  "  savage  '  Satur- 
day,' "  and  these  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  book. 

A  Woodland  Wooing  is  a  homely  little  American  story  of  girls 
and^  boys  camping  out,  amusing  themselves  in  the  woods,  and 
having  generally  a  good  time.  Miss  Betty  Greenleaf  and  her 
brother  Bob,  who  tell  the  story  between  them,  are  rough, 
affectionate  playfellows,  the  young  lady  of  the  type  of  heroine 
with  tousled  hair  and  tumbled  frocks,  who  climbs  trees  and  is 
always  in  some  hoydenish  scrape,  but  manages  to  win  the  heart 
of  the  best  parti  about.  There  is  love-making  in  the  camp  at 
Sippican,  and  some  amusing  incidents  take  place  ;  but  the  fun  is 
a  little  forced,  and  the  children,  drawn  somewhat  after  the  pattern 
of  Helen's  Babies,  are  not  quite  so  engaging  as  the  author  means 
them  to  be.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  bright  little  trifle  of  a  book. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH* 

WE  observe — with  some  concern,  with  a  little  amusement, 
and  with  a  very  little  curiosity  to  know  when  these  un- 
christian feelings  arose — that  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  is 
apparently  not  quite  in  charity  with  the  Saturday  Review.  He 
says  in  his  preface  that  we  "  were  once  good  enough  to  say  that 
he  is  '  courteously  careful  not  to  offend.' "  When  a  man  says 
"  good  enough  "  in  this  way  he  generally  means  "  ineffably  bad." 
Further,  it  seems  that  we  wickedly,  maliciously,  and  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  wrote  "  after  the  expulsion  of 

*  French  and  English.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  London  :  Macniillan  & 
Co.  1889. 


the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  family,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  two  members  of  his  family  were  formally  expelled,  though 
his  whole  family  left  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  their 
father  and  head — as,  in  fact,  families  very  commonly  do.  We 
repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  will  hereafter  never  say  that 
"  Mr.  Smith  and  his  portmanteaus  "  arrived  at  Folkestone  with- 
out inquiring  carefully  whether  any  portmanteaus  remained  in 
Mr.  Smith's  box-room  in  London.  We  are  (still  according  to 
Mr.  Hamerton)  "  never  very  charitable  in  our  judgments  about 
France,  and  not  often  very  well  informed."  Now  of  course,  if 
we  are  not  often  very  well  informed  about  France,  what  is  the 
use  of  our  criticizing  a  book  which  is  well  informed  ?  So  Mr. 
Hamerton  cleverly  bars  the  judgment  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
court  at  the  same  time. 

There  is,  however,  this  of  god-like  about  the  critic,  that  it  does 
not  make  the  very  smallest  difference  to  him  whether  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  thinks  him  well  informed  or  not,  charitable 
or  not,  good  or  not.  Judges  have  been  known  to  increase  the 
sentences  of  prisoners  for  throwing  boots  at  the  Bench — an 
increase  defensible,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  that  the  boot  is 
constructively  thrown  at  Her  Gracious  Majesty.  But  in  the 
court  of  criticism  (which  is  the  highest  and  most  impartial 
of  all  courts)  a  man  shall  no  more  get  twelve  months  in- 
stead of  six  for  throwing  his  boots  at  the  judge  than  he 
shall  be  acquitted  because  he  has  greased  the  judge's  palm. 
Mr.  Hamerton's  book  is  interesting  because  he  can  write  plea- 
santly enough,  and  because  he  possesses  what  most  Englishmen 
do  not  possess — the  habit  of  French  life — having  lived  in  France, 
not  for  a  month  or  two,  or  for  a  year  or  two,  or  on  visits  now 
and  then,  but  for  a  very  long  course  of  years  as  an  actual  house- 
holder, not  in  an  English  colony,  or  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  watering- 
place,  but  up  the  country  among  Frenchmen,  and  almost  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  advantages  obtained  by  this  experience  are 
constantly  overrated,  and  are,  in  fact,  more  apparent  than  real. 
A  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  "  criticism  of  life,"  and  who  in 
these  days  studies  on  a  large  scale  the  literature  and  the  journalism, 
the  politics  and  the  history,  of  a  foreign  country  will  know  ten 
times  more  about  it,  though  (taking  an  extreme  case)  he  may 
never  have  set  foot  on  its  shores,  than  a  man  not  so  gifted  who 
has  lived  in  one  of  its  villages  for  twenty  years.  Yet  the  twenty 
years'  experience  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  is  a  document  in  its 
way — a  document  not  to  be  taken  with  implicit  belief,  but  to  be 
critically  examined  like  other  documents.  Where  Mr.  Hamerton 
is  almost  on  his  own  principles  weak  is  not  so  much  in  his  know- 
ledge of  French  as  in  his  knowledge  of  English  life.  His  ex- 
periences— at  least  those  which  he  quotes — are  almost  wholly 
drawn  from  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  in  both  of  which,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  former,  the  character  and  ways  of  the  people  are  a 
long  way  off  the  English  "  norm."  But  this  matters  not  much. 
A  more  interesting  point  is  that  Mr.  Hamerton,  while  setting 
himself  to  redress  the  mistaken  notions  of  Englishmen  from  his 
own  more  perfect  knowledge,  tells  us  nothing  in  those  parts  of 
this  book  which  are  most  authentic  that  we  did  not  know  (ill 
informed  as  we  are)  before.  On  the  subject  of  French  dislike  of 
England  Mr.  Hamerton  has  no  illusions,  and  speaks  most  sound 
and  sensible  words,  capping  them  with  others  equally  sound  and 
sensible  on  the  paramount  duty  of  preparation  on  England's  part 
for  war.  His  subdivisions  of  the  patriotic  feeling,  and  his  contrast 
of  English  and  French  patriotism  under  these  several  heads,  are 
also  good.  He  points  out  with  acuteness  and  truth  that,  contrary 
to  some  opinions,  the  French  are  the  most  inhospitable  and  the 
English  the  most  hospitable  nation  in  the  world,  that  French 
politeness  is  a  matter  of  pure  convention,  that  the  English  advan- 
tage in  comfort  and  the  French  advantage  in  luxury  pretty  well 
balance  each  other,  that  French  "  sobriety  "  is  a  myth,  that  the 
one  virtue  (if  virtue  it  be)  which  France  indisputably  possesses 
over  England  is  thrift,  and  so  forth.  But  we  may  venture  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  really  intelligent  and  well-educated  Eng- 
lishman to  whom  these  things  are  not  known  ?  We  think  there 
are  but  few,  if  there  are  any  such. 

Residence,  however,  in  a  country  is  not  everything ;  if  it 
were,  since  we  all  must  live  somewhere,  all  of  us  would  be 
perfectly  wise.  And  we  have  noted  not  a  few  passages  in  Mr. 
Hamerton's  book  where  we  incline  to  think  that  an  ounce  of 
critical  and  historical  spirit  (for  the  real  historical  spirit,  as  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  document-grubbers,  is  only  knowledge 
of  human  nature)  would  have  served  him  better  than  a  pound  of 
scot-and-lot  paying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saone.  We  do 
not  now  refer  to  the  past ;  though  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Hamerton  at  what  time  "  the  Catholic  Church  was 
robbed  and  pillaged  by  the  English  secular  power."  If  he  means 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he  will  get  into  trouble  with 
what  he  probably  designates  as  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
sanctioned  similar  proceedings  time  out  of  mind.  If  he  means 
the  B.  Reformation,  his  history  must  be  of  a  singularly  primitive 
kind.  But  this  we  pass  ;  let  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Hamerton  is 
not  a  historian  save  of  the  present.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of 
him  when  he  says  that  "rowing  exercises  the  arms  or  chest  only"? 
Mr.  Hamerton  is  not,  we  believe,  a  very  young  man ;  if  he  were, 
and  if  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  eight  he  endeavoured  to  row  "  with 
his  arms  and  chest  only,"  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  language 
which  would  issue  from  the  lips  of  the  coach.  JRien  7i'est  sacre  pour 
tin  coach.  Yet  again,  "  Where  is  the  Englishman  except  Swinburne 
[we  should  say  "  Mr."  Swinburne,  but  no  matter]  who  in  reading  a 
French  poem  knows  good  technical  workmanship  when  he  sees 
it?"    Mr.  Hamerton  must  be  unfortunate,  though  no  doubt  he 
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speaks  with  really  commendable  modesty  of  his  own  state  of  know- 
ledge. Still  it  is  never  safe  to  judge  entirely  by  oneself,  and  we 
could  tell  Mr.  Ilamerton  not  of  one  but  of  several  Englishmen  be- 
sides "  Swinburne  "  who  possess  this  not  altogether  extraordinary 
faculty.  We  should  extremely  like  to  have  instances  given  of 
the  "  upper-class  "  Englishmen  who,  in  times  which  Mr.  Ilamerton 
can  remember,  "  offered  French  red  wine  at  dessert  as  claret, 
without  distinguishing  between  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux."  They 
must  have  been  very  odd  "  upper  class,"  indeed — perhaps  Lan- 
cashire nouveaux  riches.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Ilamerton 
means  when  he  says  that  success  in  literature  is  "infinitely  be- 
neath" a  French  gentleman.  Not  to  mention  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
we  have  been  under  the  impression  that  M.  de  Broglie  and  M. 
d'llaussonville  were  very  much  French  gentlemen,  that  M.  de 
Vogue"  was  not  quite  a  roturier,  and  that  even  such  strict  pro- 
fessionals as  the  late  M.  de  Saint-Victor,  as  M.  de  Banville,  and 
others  (we  purposely  only  mention  recent  or  living  examples 
and  men  of  unquestioned  position)  could  "make  their  pi  oofs" 
very  fairly.  But  the  most  agreeable  passage  to  us  is  one  in 
which  Mr.  Ilamerton  writes  as  follows: — 

What  is  still  more  surprising  is  that  many  English  people  should  go  out 
of  their  way  to  express  admiration  for  Rabelais.  Have  they  read  him  ? 
Can  they  understand  his  old  French  ?  If  they  can  and  read  him  still,  they 
Deed  not  be  afraid  of  Zola. 

The  most  delightful  thing  in  this  passage  is  that  Mr.  Ilamerton 
confesses  elsewhere  that  he  has  "never  read  any  of  Zola's 
novels."  Will  he  permit  us  who  have  read  every  word  of 
Rabelais,  understanding  (except  those  few  words  which  no  man 
knoweth)  his  "old  French"  "like  our  hand,"  who  have  also 
read  every  word  of  Zola,  or  almost  every  word  (for  the  man  is 
voluminous),  to  tell  him  in  that  department  of  art  which  he 
understands  best  what  his  comparison  is  worth  ?  It  is  exactly 
as  though  he  should  say,  "  Do  you  admire  Titian's  Venus  ?  Then 
why  have  you  the  impudence  to  object  to  this  Holywell  Street 
lithograph  ?  " 

And  this  brings  us  to  Mr.  Hamerton's  most  interesting  and 
boldest  effort — the  effort  to  vindicate  French  domestic  life  from 
the  imputations  brought  against  it  on  the  testimony  of  French 
literature.  With  much  that  he  says  we  thoroughly  agree.  When 
he  protests  against  being  asked  to  believe  that  his  own  French 
friends  and  their  wives  are  thoroughly  vicious  because  of  novels 
"  written  by  some  Parisians  who  have  never  seen  them,"  we  are 
quite  with  him.  But  this  is  rhetoric.  Will  Mr.  Ilamerton  deny 
that  the  continuance  for  years — for  generations — of  a  scheme  of 
popular  novel-writing  which  implies,  not  the  universality,  but 
the  prevalence,  of  a  particular  habit  is  compatible  with  the 
extreme  rarity  of  that  habit  in  a  country  ?  Will  he  assert  that 
the  custom  (which  he  himself  fully  admits)  of  allowing  not 
merely  no  "  falling  in  love,"  but  no  acquaintance  at  all,  between 
married  people  before  their  marriage  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  such 
a  habit  ?  Will  he  deny  that,  if  the  ordinary  Frenchwoman  is 
ever  to  know  what  being  "  made  love  to  "  means  at  all,  it  must 
be  post-nuptially  ?  Will  he  further  deny  that  certain  French 
customs  (less  universal  in  country  than  in  city  life,  no  doubt,  but 
prevalent  .everywhere)  of  domestic  arrangement  and  cohabitation 
lend  themselves  directly  to  the  estrangement  of  man  and  wife, 
and  to  the  familiarization  of  both  with  others  ?  If  he  does,  we  can 
only  in  some  cases  set  his  own  testimony  against  his  own  argu- 
ments, and  in  the  others  disable  his  judgment.  No  man  alive  is 
less  inclined  to  Pharisaism  than  we  are.  But  the  fact  is  (though 
some  alteration  in  national  habits  in  each  case  may  have  been 
effected  of  late  years)  that  when  the  average  Englishman  thinks 
of  falling  in  love  he  thinks  of  an  unmarried  girl,  and  that  when 
the  average  Frenchman  so  thinks  he  thinks  of  a  married  woman. 
The  thing  is  not  deniable. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  differ  with  Mr.  Ilamerton  on  this  and 
other  points,  and  though  he  thinks  us  not  often  well  informed,  we 
have  read  his  book,  as  we  do  all  honest  books,  with  interest, 
and  can  recommend  it,  with  the  proper  grains  of  salt,  to  all 
readers. 


BUGGE'S  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY.* 

ALL  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  mythological  questions 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  read  German,  though  certainly 
not  to  read  Danish,  and  we  therefore  record  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  the  completion  of  Professor  Brenner's  ela- 
borate translation  of  a  book  not  new,  but  hitherto  disguised  by 
its  native  language,  the  Studier  over  de  nordiske  Gude-  og 
Heltemgns  Oprindelse  of  Professor  Sophus  Bugge  of  Christiania. 
This  great  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  taking  its  place  at 
the  head  of  what  has  at  present  been  contributed  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Scandinavian  mythology,  has  been  the  labour  of  many 
years.  The  first  volume  of  the  original  was  published  in 
Christiania  so  long  ago  as  1880;  further  instalments  are  dated 
1 88 1,  1884,  and  1888,  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  year  that  the 
author  has  laid  the  top-stone  to  his  work.  His  German  trans- 
lator, beginning  recently,  has  caught  up  the  Norwegian  original, 
and  the  last  leaves  of  the  latter  have  appeared  simultaneously 
with  the  final  publication  of  the  former.    Professor  Brenner  has 

*  Studien  iiber  die  Entstehung  der  nordischen  Goiter-  und  Heldensagen 
von  Sophus  Bugge,  Professor  an  der  Universitiit  Christiania.  Vom 
Verfasser  autorisirte  und  durchgesebene  Uebersetzung  von  Oscar  Brenner, 
Professor  an  der  Universitiit  Miinchen.  Drittes  Heft  (Schluss).  Miiuchen  : 
C.  Kaiser.  1889. 


performed  his  task  with  admirable  care  and  skill,  and  he  acknow- 
ledges the  help  which  he  has  received  in  doing  so  from  the 
venerable  Dr.  Konrad  Maurer,  than  whom,  now  that  Vigfussen 
has  been  taken  from  us,  Europe  possesses  no  finer  Icelandic 
scholar. 

The  only  important  instance  in  which  this  instalment  of  the 
German  translation  differs  from  the  original  appears  to  be  the 
introduction,  with  the  chapter  on  the  spread  of  the  Balder 
legend,  of  a  disquisition  on  the  mysterious  name  Phol,  which  is 
found  in  the  famous  Merseburg  Incantation  in  connexion  with 
that  of  Wodan.  Most  writers  have  taken  it  as  marking  a  god  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  Jacob  Grimm  and  others  thought  that  the  name 
of  this  deity  was  to  be  traced  in  such  place-names  as  Pfalsau 
(Pholesouwa)  and  Pfalzpoint  (Pholespiunt),  both  in  Bavaria.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  word  Phol  was  a  modification  of 
Balder  itself,  or,  by  Bydberg,  of  the  epithet  Fair  applied  to 
Balder.  These  and  other  suggestions  are  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Bugge  in  the  new  passage  to  which  we  call  attention. 
He  points  out  that  the  letters  ph  are  very  unlikely  to  be  found  in 
the  name  of  a  god  of  pure  German  origin,  and  that  the  phrase  in 
the  Merseburg  Incantation — Phol  ende  JJuodan  vuorun  zi  holza 
(Phol  and  Wodan  go  to  the  forest) — makes  the  supposition  that 
Apollo  is  meant  highly  improbable.  Professor  Bugge  has  come 
to  the  conclusion — at  first  sight  a  rather  startling  one — that  Phol 
is  the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  Christians.  The  arguments  he  gives 
are  voluminous,  and  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  critics.  He 
holds  that  the  Merseburg  poem  is  in  its  present  form  corrupt,  and 
that  the  pure  heathen  incantation  probably  began  with  the  words 
Frija  ende  Wodan,  the  pagan  goddess  being  afterwards  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  the  Christian  apostle.  Professor  Bugge  is, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  Merseburg  Spruch  should  no  longer 
be  included  among  the  authorities  for  an  early  spread  of  the 
Balder  legend  into  countries  remote  from  Scandinavia,  any  more 
than  should  the  Swiss  saga  of  Baltram  and  Sintram,  in  which 
Miillendorf  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  direct  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Balder  and  Vali.  In  all  this,  as  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  work,  that  excellent  good  sense  for  which  Professor 
Bugge  has  always  been  distinguished  comes  into  delightful  pro- 
minence. He  is  so  candid,  sensible,  and  honest  a  critic  that  it  is 
difficult  for  his  reader  not  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  right. 


NOVELS.* 

ELABORATE  landscape  backgrounds  in  novels  should  fulfil 
two  purposes ;  they  should  indicate  to  the  reader  subtle  in- 
ferences and  thin  shades  of  emotion  too  delicate  and  evanescent 
to  admit  of  direct  expression,  and,  further,  they  should  play  a 
part  similar  to  that  of  the  chorus  in  a  drama,  emphasizing  its 
central  idea,  rounding  into  unity  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
whole  work,  and  suggesting,  it  may  be,  the  presence  of  those  vast 
mysterious  forces  by  which  human  life  is  encompassed  and 
directed.  If  they  do  none  of  these  things,  they  are,  however 
cleverly  executed,  mere  excrescences,  like  illustrations  in  a  text 
for  which  they  were  not  designed. 

Cum  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  tinmen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 

This  rudimentary  rule  of  good  art  Maxwell  Gray  seems  to  have 
ignored.  The  Reproach  of  Annesley  contains  many  descriptions 
of  rural  scenery,  admirably  graceful  and  pretty  in  themselves, 
but  often  standing  in  no  perceptible  relation  to  the  story.  The 
scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  mainly  among  the  South  Downs ;  but  it 
might  equally  well  have  been  situated  in  Norfolk  or  Cornwall, 
and  even  better  in  a  London  suburb.  The  chief  characters  are 
essentially  villa  residents,  people  who  settle  here  or  there  because 
the  view  is  pretty  or  the  soil  healthy,  but  who  have  no  intimate 
connexion  with  their  place  of  abode.  Villa  residents  are,  of  course, 
as  fit  subjects  for  fiction  as  any  other  class  of  people.  They  should, 
however,  be  painted  in  their  habit  as  they  live,  not  masque- 
rading as  country  squires,  country  doctors,  and  country  lawyers ; 
let  us  have  local  colour  by  all  means,  but  let  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants  be  congruous.  Speaking  from  internal  evidence  only, 
and  therefore,  we  hope,  without  offence,  we  should  say  that 
Maxwell  Gray  is  better  versed  in  literature  than  in  life,  and  more 
practised  in  reflection  than  in  direct  observation.  Her  talent 
seems  to  us  to  show  to  most  advantage  in  the  idyllic  passages,  and 
least  where  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  sterner  and 
more  masculine  passions  would  tell.  Possibly  the  success  of  The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  has  induced  its  author  to  adopt  a  kind 
of  plot  alien  to  the  natural  bent  of  her  inclination.  Many  out- 
breaks of  anger  are  described  in  the  present  novel,  but  they 
are  the  petulant  rages  of  children  rather  than  the  concentrated 
fury  of  men.  The  plot  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  lingers  some- 
what in  the  telling ;  as  there  is  a  mystery  involved,  it  would 
perhaps  be  unfair  to  detail  it ;  we  may,  however,  say  that  it 
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hinges  on  the  sudden  disappearance  of  one  character  and  the 
suspicion  of  murder  cast  on  another,  and  further,  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  three  suitors  of  a  beautiful  orphan  adopted  by 
an  elderly  savant.  Gervase  Ricknian,  son  of  the  savant  and  one  of 
the  suitors,  is  the  most  ambitious  and  the  worst-drawn  character 
in  the  book ;  the  frequent  references  to  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  to  his  vast  designs  "  of  swaying  the  destinies  of  England,  if 
not  of  Europe/'  can  only  provoke  a  smile  ;  it  is  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  him  as  a  successful  lawyer.  An  effort  also  is  re- 
quired to  conceive  as  actually  walking  the  earth  Paul  Annesley, 
the  passionate  country  doctor  endowed  with  a  family  curse  and 
cursed  with  a  family  temper.  Edward  Annesley,  his  cousin,  a 
simple-hearted  cheery  soldier,  is  more  human,  but  the  female 
characters  are  much  better  drawn  than  the  men.  Alice  Lingard, 
the  heroine,  is  not  very  attractive,  and  is  perhaps  better  suited 
to  enlist  German  than  English  sympathies — there  is  a  good  deal 
of  stille  Innigkeit  about  her — but  Sybil  Rickman,  who  renounces 
her  love  for  her  friend's  sake,  lingers  in  the  memory  as  wholly 
charming ;  here  at  least  we  seem  to  get  in  touch  with  breathing 
humanity.  Among  the  minor  characters  are  some  rustics  who 
discourse  appropriately  in  dialect.  They  have  evidently  been 
studied  with  care,  but  nevertheless  wear  a  languishing  mien  as 
of  plants  bedded  out  in  uncongenial  soil.  The  ancient  curse, 
which  suggests  the  title  of  the  story,  should  either  have  been 
made  more  of  or  omitted.  The  author  should  have  the  courage  of 
her  opinions.  In  conclusion,  The  Reproach  of  Annesley  is  not 
a  great  nor  a  very  powerful  novel,  but  it  displays  much  delicately 
imaginative  insight  and  a  very  distinct  literary  gift.  If  it  falls 
short  of  its  aim,  we  may  remember  that  its  aim  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  last  volume  of  stories  displays  all  his  well- 
known  characteristics,  with  these  differentiating  marks — that  the 
first  and  longest  of  his  tales  is  in  its  donnee  (we  cannot  in  such  a 
connexion  speak  of  "plot ")  faintly  improper,  and  that  the  second 
contains  a  startling  incident.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  a  very  clever  writer,  but  Mr.  James's  work  always 
reminds  us  of  those  marvellously  elaborate  models  in  cork  or 
pith  which  are  the  glory  of  provincial  museums.  It  is  exquisitely 
ingenious,  a  very  miracle  of  delicate  craftsmanship  ;  but  the  chief 
question  it  suggests  is,  "  Was  it  worth  while  ?  "  No  doubt  rigid 
Determinists  in  possession  of  infinite  intelligence  would  consider 
all  actions  and  emotions  as  equally  important,  and  we  can  imagine 
such  august  beings  revelling  in  the  fare  which  Mr.  James  pro- 
vides ;  but  we,  whose  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep  and  who 
can  gather  but  a  few  fragments  before  we  pass  hence,  may  reason- 
ably crave  for  rather  less  process  and  rather  more  result.  When 
Mr.  James  first  swam  into  ken  with  Daisy  Miller  we  were 
willing  to  welcome  him  as  the  discoverer  of  an  unworked  field. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  considering  whether  the  field  may  not 
have  been  left  so  long  virgin  because  it  was  not  worth  cultiva- 
tion or  fitted  to  bear  only  an  occasional  flower,  not  a  yearly 
crop.  The  device,  too,  of  taking  the  reader  into  partnership, 
and  calling  on  him  to  gather  up  the  loose  threads  and  finish 
the  story  for  himself,  was  at  first  flattering;  but,  like  all  flat- 
tery, it  has  palled  with  repetition.  Least  of  all  can  we  forgive 
Mr.  James  for  the  impression  which  he  manages  to  convey, 
that  he  is  just  going  to  say  something  really  first  rate.  His 
pages  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  epigrams;  the  hope  has 
not  yet  faded  from  us  that  his  next  epigram  will  be  a  com- 
plete success,  and  hope  deferred,  as  we  all  know,  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  Eor  these  reasons  we  are  not  ready  to  accord  to  A 
London  Life  so  hearty  a  reception  as  the  ability  displayed  in  it 
might  seem  to  demand.  The  method  is  delicate,  but  it  is  no 
longer  fresh,  the  analysis  is  "  thoughtful,"  but  it  is  not  interesting. 
In  the  first  story,  or  rather  episode,  we  are  kept  dallying  on  the 
threshold  of  a  divorce  suit — Berrington  v.  Berrington  and  others — 
and  assist  at  the  moral  dissection  of  the  faithless  wife,  her  worth- 
less husband,  her  modest-minded  sister,  and  an  unspeakably 
dreary  American  youth  on  tour  in  Europe.  "The  Patagonia"  is 
concerned  with  an  American  girl  travelling  to  Europe  to  fulfil  a 
long-standing  marriage  engagement,  and  with  her  fellow- 
passengers.  An  ocean  steamer  is  a  stage  exactly  fitted  to  Mr. 
J ames's  modes  of  work,  and  the  tale  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  the 
best  of  the  four.  The  remaining  two  are  very  slight,  and  call  for 
some  patience  in  the  reading  of  them.  The  scene  of  the  last  is 
laid  partly  in  Paris,  and  several  French  phrases  are  introduced, 
generally,  but  not  uniformly  (ii.  316)  correct. 

Common  Clay  is  not  at  all  a  bad  novel ;  the  characters  are 
natural  enough,  and  the  incidents  do  not  violate  probability.  It 
suffers,  however,  terribly  from  its  length.  As  a  short  story  we 
could  have  given  it,  within  its  modest  limits,  unqualified  praise. 
It  is  not  brilliant ;  but  it  is  sound.  The  plot  is  as  follows. 
Wilfrid  Erie,  a  young  artist,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  a  squire  and  a  gipsy,  whom  he  meets  in  a 
farmhouse  during  a  sketching  tour.  Being  strictly  moral,  he 
introduces  her  to  his  sister,  and  boards  her  out  with  some  friends 
in  London,  to  make  her  into  a  lady  and  eventually  his  wife. 
Before  it  is  too  late,  both  he  and  Mazella  Foster,  such  is  the  girl's 
name,  discover  the  folly  of  his  scheme,  and  pair  off,  she  with  her 
former  sweetheart,  a  gamekeeper,  he  with  a  lady  of  his  own  class, 
named  Lesbia,  and  possessing  a  tame  sparrow,  but  happily  bear- 
ing no  moral  resemblance  to  her  famous  prototype. 

DeveriVs  Diamond  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  circulating 
library  sort  of  novel.  It  contains  plenty  of  incident,  two  or 
three  crimes,  an  aristocratic  villain,  a  plebeian  ditto,  honest 
British  merchants,  a  ruined  squire  who  regains  his  family  place 
by  marriage,  a  saturnine  retainer,  and  other  types  equally  fresh, 


all  painted  in  colours  which  are  nothing  if  not  vivid  and  described 
in  a  style  fluent  to  the  utmost  verge  of  grammar.  The  plot  turns 
on  schemes  to  obtain  possession  of  a  magnificent  diamond,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  Monckton,  a 
girl  whom  the  death  of  her  disreputable  father  has  left  penniless, 
and  who  loves  one  man,  consents  to  marry  a  second,  and  finds  on 
the  altar  steps  that  she  is  being  actually  wedded  to  a  third.  Her 
conduct  after  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated  recalls  an  episode 
in  the  work  of  M.  Ohnet  (whom  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  by-the- 
by,  ranks  with  Tolstoi  and  Tourgenefl* — such  verdicts  can  culture 
prompt),  but  her  husband  is  a  most  worthy  and  long-suffering 
person,  and  the  union  becomes  more  happy  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  opening  scene  of  the  story,  a  life  and  death 
struggle  in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  is  extremely  vigorous  and 
raises  expectations  which  are  hardly  fulfilled.  Yet  readers  who 
want  to  beguile  an  idle  hour  might  do  worse  than  procure  Miss 
Sargeant's  latest  book.  It  is  more  entertaining  than  many  more 
pretentious  works. 


HENRY  VII.* 

UNSATISFACTORY  as  any  attempt  to  divide  the  history 
of  a  country  into  periods  must  necessarily  be,  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  may  certainly  in  more  than  one  respect  fairly 
be  regarded  as  ushering  in  a  new  era  in  English  history. 
Changes  which  for  the  most  part  had  their  origin  in  earlier 
reigns,  and  some  of  which  had  already  begun  to  make  them- 
selves, appeared  in  full  strength.  The  fall  of  the  great  feudal 
houses  made  way  for  the  power  of  the  Crown,  represented 
and  enforced  by  a  King  of  remarkable  ability.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were 
weary  of  anarchy  and  violence.  They  wanted  peace  and  material 
prosperity,  and  saw  that  they  were  to  be  attained  and  pre- 
served by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  power.  During 
the  preceding  age  the  Constitution  had  been  on  its  trial ;  it  had 
failed  to  give  the  nation  what  it  needed,  and  men  were  not  un- 
willing that  order  should  be  ensured,  even  at  the  cost  of  constitu- 
tional liberties.  The  strong  government  set  up  by  Edward  IV. 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  consequences  of  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  III. ;  there  was  now  an  opportunity  of  renewing  it. 
Henry  answered  the  expectations  of  his  people  by  making  the  law 
feared  and  obeyed  by  great  as  well  as  small,  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  kingship  brought  the  subj  ect  a  new  sense  of  security.  As  regards 
the  foreign  relations  of  England  the  change  was  not  less  marked. 
His  reign  saw  the  rise  of  a  system  of  European  alliances ; 
under  his  guidance  England  became  an  important  factor  in  Conti- 
nental politics,  and  his  wisdom  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander 
part  which  it  played  under  his  son  and  Wolsey.  Neither  the 
domestic  nor  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  reign  afford  much  material 
for  picturesque  writing,  nor  is  Henry  himself  exactly  an  heroic 
figure.  Nevertheless,  the  reign  has  a  special  importance  as  a 
period  of  political  and  constitutional  change  ;  while  the  sagacity 
of  the  King  and  the  difficulties  over  which  he  triumphed  impart 
interest  to  a  narrative  which,  as  far  as  mere  incidents  are  con- 
cerned, is  somewhat  commonplace.  Mr.  Gairdner's  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  pleasant  and  scholarly ;  he  writes  with  some  spirit, 
and  is  always  perfectly  lucid  and  readable.  His  view  of  Henry's 
character  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  that  which  has 
generally  been  accepted  ;  he  points  out  that  considerable  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  necessities  of  his  position,  gives  pro- 
minence to  his  clemency,  and  contends  that  he  was  naturally 
kind,  affable,  and  even  humorous. 

After  Henry  of  Richmond  gained  his  freedom  on  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.  he  suffered  two  signal  reverses,  each  of  which  in  the 
end  brought  him  some  good.  The  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's conspiracy  was  followed  by  severities  which,  as  Mr. 
Gairdner  notes,  strengthened  his  party  by  forcing  a  large  number 
of  able  and  powerful  men  to  leave  England  and  join  themselves 
to  him  ;  and  so,  when  he  made  his  second  attempt,  his  party  was 
consolidated  and  his  plans  matured,  while  Richard  had  by  that 
time  thoroughly  disgusted  the  nation.  The  influence  which 
Richard  gained  in  Britanny  was,  however,  nearly  fatal  to  him, 
for  Landois,  the  Duke's  Minister,  determined  to  deliver  him  up, 
and  he  had  to  escape  from  the  duchy  in  disguise.  Yet  this 
check  also  turned  to  his  advantage,  for  he  found  in  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  a  protector  with  whom  Richard  did  not  dare  to 
quarrel.  The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Henry's 
foreign  policy.  It  was  not  always  successful,  for  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Britanny.  It  must, 
however,  be  judged  by  its  general  results.  Although  he  found 
the  country  exhausted  and  disturbed,  and  was  constantly 
hampered  by  the  insecurity  of  his  throne,  he  nevertheless  secured 
strong  European  alliances,  and  managed  with  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed  and  expense  to  convince  other  sovereigns  that  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  court  his  goodwill.  At  home  he  gave  his 
subjects  the  peace  and  order  which  they  desired.  His  strictness 
in  all  matters  of  finance  was  closely  connected  with  his  system  of 
personal  government.  He  had  no  love  for  Parliaments,  and  pre- 
ferred to  raise  money  by  other  than  Parliamentary  means,  and 
to  take  care  of  it  and  increase  it  as  much  as  possible,  for  he  saw 
"  more  clearly  than  any  previous  sovereign  that  money  was  the 
source  of  power."  His  extortions  and  his  parsimony  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  signs  of  mere  vulgar  avarice ;  they  are  to 
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be  connected,  as  Mr.  Gairduer  contends,  with  his  whole  plan  of 
government. 

In  his  dealings  with  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and 
masUrlv  sketch,  he  sought  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
inspired  his  English  policy  to  make  the  whole  administration 
directly  responsible  to  himself.  Parliaments  were  summoned  to 
do  the  King's  business,  and  Poyning's  Acts  ensured  that  Irish 
Parliaments  should  do  it.  His  wisdom  is  conspicuous  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  rule  over  Ireland  ;  he  knew  when  to  interfere 
and  when  to  abstain  from  interference.  As  long  as  he  was  too 
weak  to  match  himself  with  Kiklare,  he  let  matters  take  their 
course,  and  was  ready  to  pardon  rebellion ;  as  soon  as  he  grew 
strong  enough,  he  began  to  put  down  faction,  to  punish  the 
excesses  of  the  great,  and  to  enforce  order.  As  he  saw  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Irish  into  subjection  by 
using  his  own  forces,  and  shrank  from  the  expense  which  constant 
war  would  have  entailed,  he  ventured  to  entrust  the  task  to  the 
Strongest  man  in  the  island,  rebel  though  he  had  been,  and  the 
issue  justified  his  determination.  While  Kiklare  certainly  acted 
with  little  reference  to  the  King,  his  victories  strengthened  the 
royal  power  in  Ireland,  for  he  enlarged  the  Pale,  and  made  it 
secure.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  been  able  to  correct  two  or  three  state- 
ments in  Bacon's  life,  of  which  he  nevertheless  speaks  with 
becoming  reverence.  There  is,  he  maintains,  good  reason  for 
believing  that  Bacon  exaggerated  the  coldness  with  which  Henry 
treated  his  Queen,  and  he  quotes  the  story  of  how  the  news  of 
Prince  Arthur's  death  was  received  by  his  parents  as  illustrating 
"  the  more  human  aspects  of  a  character  often  represented  un- 
truly as  cold  and  unloving."  He  also  throws  some  light  from  the 
Spanish  State  Papers  on  the  schemes  which  Henry  undoubtedly 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  regency  of  Castile,  after  the 
death  of  Isabella — a  curious  bit  of  history  unknown  to  Bacon.  He 
has  written  on  a  subject  which  he  knows  thoroughly,  and  has 
produced  an  eminently  satisfactory  volume. 


FANS  AND  FAX  LEAVES.* 

IX  this  elephant  folio  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  has  reproduced 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  specimens  from  her  extraordinary 
collection  of  printed  fans,  now  at  Langham  House.  In  her  very 
brief  preface  she  has  not  told  us  under  what  circumstances  this 
assemblage  of  curiosities  was  put  together,  and  we  are  left  to 
rove  through  her  handsome  volume  almost  like  a  stranger  who 
visits  an  historical  mansion  without  a  cicerone.  There  are,  how- 
ever, valuable  notes  on  the  separate  fans,  which  are  of  great  use 
to  us  in  inspecting  them.  The  reproductions  are  lithographs, 
printed  in  a  sort  of  sepia  tone.  This  is  not  a  process  which  lends 
itself  to  positive  beauty  ;  but  the  objects  themselves  are  not  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  though  they  are  often  extremely  curious. 

The  political  fans  illustrate  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  seems  to  be  "  The  States  of  Europe  playing 
at  Piquet,"'  and  the  date  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is 
Innocent  XL,  who  reigned  between  1679  and  1689.  The  seven 
players  are  women,  to  whom  the  following  speeches  are  assigned 
— not  in  the  later  and  grotesque  way,  by  allowing  labels  to  issue 
from  their  mouths,  but  by  printing  what  they  have  to  say  freely 
above  their  heads : — 

France.    I  make  the  hand  ami  play  first. 

*]>'nn.  I  have  three  kings  and  two  aces  discarded,  and  say  three  kings 
are  good. 

Sardinia.    A  quint  fourteen  by  tens,  but  not  the  point. 
Empire.    Shall  I  be  repiqued  and  canoted  ? 
Sauctmy.    Too  many  cards  can  count  nothing. 

Russia.  I  have  a  seventh  from  the  king  and  quint  major  ;  how  can  I 
lcse  with  so  good  a  hand  ? 

Poland.  1  have  seventy-five  in  point  and  a  carte  major,  and  am  first 
hand  ;  I  hope  to  win  the  Game  it' fortune  crowns  my  ambition. 

These  seven  States  sit  on  the  outer  side  of  the  oval  table ;  nearer 
the  foreground  are  Britannia,  Holland,  and  "  Prusia,"  who  look 
out,  but  take  no  hand  in  the  game.  The  Pope  declares  that  he 
does  "  not  understand  the  Game,"  like  the  Heathen  Chinee;  while 
the  Grand  Turk  rides  up  on  a  very  truculent  charger,  and  cries 
out,  "  If  you  don't  leave  off  I'll  tear  the  cards."  But  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  who  is  really  not  unlike  our  present  illustrious  guest, 
pulls  the  Turk's  trappings  with  one  hand,  while  he  touches  his 
own  scimitar  with  the  other,  and  whispers  "  Seigneur  Turk, 
Persia  shall  make  you  change  your  note!"  Could  history  be 
taught  to  the  idlest  scholar  in  a  more  charming  form?  The 
original,  it  appears,  is  printed  on  paper  and  touched  up  with 
gold. 

This  is  the  only  example  of  a  seventeenth-century  political  fan 
which  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  prints.  She  gives  a  good  many, 
dated  from  1734  onwards,  which  deal  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
Sir  Robert  'W  alpole's  administration.  The  marriage  of  Princess 
Anne  with  William  Prince  of  Orange  seems  to  have  called  forth 
great  ingenuity  from  the  makers  of  these  fashionable  toys.  There 
was  one  published  by  M.  Gamble  which  was  sold  as  "The  Orange 
Fan  ;  with  a  Letter  to  the  lovely  She  who  has  more  than  30,000 
Charms."  This  letter  was  written  in  more  than  passably  smooth 
verses,  in  the  mode  of  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureate, 

*  Fans  and  Fan  Leave* — English.  Collected  and  described  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber.    With  161  illustrations.    London  :  John  Murray. 


bestrewn  along  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fan,  the  design 
in  t  lie  centre  of  which  displayed  a  thickly-laden  orange-tree  on 
the  left,  and  a  "  redolent  rose  "  in  full  bloom  on  the  right,  with 
William's  three-master  scudding  across  a  waveless  ocean  between 
them.  In  another  Orange  fan  the  bride  (with  a  very  cross  ex- 
pression, due  to  a  limitation  in  the  powers  of  the  artist)  and 
the  bridegroom  occupy  the  centre,  flanked  by  bishops  and  beef- 
eaters. In  yet  another  a  pseudo-classical  fancy  runs  positively 
riot.  Anne,  in  a  kind  of  Mantegna  dress,  takes  the  hand  of 
William,  who  is  dressed  like  a  shepherd,  but  with  an  enormous 
coronet  perched  on  his  brows.  Tiresome  little  half-naked 
amorini  trip  \ip  the  footsteps  of  the  Princess  and  cling  to  her 
gown.  A  bishop  in  full  canonicals  is  reading  the  service  un- 
disturbed by  two  cupids  who  are  playing  what  looks  like  a 
tambourine  in  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  party,  by  a  perfectly 
nude  infant  who  is  killing  a  quantity  of  snakes,  or  by  some  more 
decently  habited  young  persons  who  are  playing  with  a  sheep. 
Some  fashionably  dressed  ladies  are  letting  a  heavy  hop-pole  fall 
on  the  bishop,  while  the  whole  design  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
wreath  of  oranges,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

A  much  more  business-like  fan  of  April  22,  I74°»  gives  a 
picture  of  Admiral  Vernon's  capture  of  Portobello  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  another  of  1741  the  attack  on  Carthagena. 
After  a  most  lugubrious  funereal  fan  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1 751,  we  pass  rapidly  to  the 
period  of  George  III.  The  composition  representing  the  Royal 
Concert  of  1781  is  adorned  by  some  lines  which  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber  attributes  to  an  Italian  of  the  name  of 
Giordini : — 

My  dear  Mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me. 

The  music  may  have  been  Italian ;  but  the  lines,  as  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber  may  very  well  be  excused  for  not  remem- 
bering, had  been  published  just  a  century  earlier,  by  Lord 
Rochester,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  songs.  A  very  funny  and 
affected  fan,  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  taste  of  1782,  is  that 
which  was  published  in  honour  of  Rodney's  Victories.  The 
Admiral,  smirking  very  much  and  looking  adorably  juvenile, 
stands  in  gold-laced  coat  and  white  silk  breeches  between  Neptune, 
who  rises  in  a  shell,  clothed  in  two  crowns  and  a  trident,  and 
Britannia,  who  is  reposing  on  a  trophy  of  anchors,  drums,  and 
bayonets.  A  winged  infant  descends  from  the  skies,  wrapped  in 
a  broad  riband  marked  RODNEY,  and  places  a  wreath  on  the 
Admiral's  neat  tye-wig,  while  the  hero  tramples  elegantly  on  a 
copious  collection  of  flags  that  bear  the  Jieur-de-lys  of  France. 
L'rns,  dolphins,  cushions,  and  bay-leaves  complete  the  scheme  of 
decoration.  There  are  a  great  many  similar  examples  of  fans 
which  are  dedicated  to  incidents  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Among  those  fans  which  depict  social  scenes,  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  "Bartholomew  Fair  "  of  I72i,full  of  little  stiff 
figures  strutting  about  or  witnessing  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
of  Holophernes  in  a  booth-tragedy  of  Judith.  This  book  is  with- 
out doubt  that  which  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Mynns  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lee,  for  whom,  at  this  very  time,  the  wretched  old  Elkanah 
Settle  was  writing  drolls,  if  he  was  not  actually  appearing  any 
longer,  in  his  own  farce  of  St.  George  for  England,  as  a  dragon  in 
a  case  of  green  leather.  At  all  events,  on  this  interesting  fan  we 
see  depicted  the  identical  stage  on  which  poor  Elkanah  "  spit 
streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gaze."  A  rather  bald  and 
ugly  fan  gives  us  a  representation  of  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath  in 
1737,  the  original  being  printed  in  green.  In  1 7 5 1  we  have  a 
scene  from  Ranelagh,  with  the  great  Rotunda  in  the  centre,  the 
pond  on  the  left,  what  we  take  to  be  the  Cascade  in  the  back- 
ground, and  stately  couples  promenading  among  the  lamps 
and  the  trees,  as  they  did  when  Beau  Tibbs  and  his  party 
spent  so  disappointing  an  evening  there.  In  the  foreground  we 
see  the  boxes  in  which  they  took  their  supper.  There  were  even 
religious  fans,  and  we  have  here  a  very  curious,  and  not  at  all  pretty, 
"  Church  of  England  Fan  "  of  1776,  with  scrolls  and  ovals  full  of 
Biblical  maxims  and  devout  precepts.  As  early  as  1753  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  had  spoken  of  those  ladies  who  "  have 
lately  contrived  to  improve  the  services  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  have  the  happiness  to  be  daughters  by  so  inconsiderable  an 
implement  as  a  Fan  mount";  justly  thinking  that  pictures  of 
Silenus  and  his  rout,  of  Harlequin,  Pierrot,  and  Columbine,  of 
the  taking  of  Portobello,  of  a  scene  from  the  "  Rake's  Progress," 
and  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  all  of  which,  and  more,  had  been 
observed  at  one  church  during  morning-service,  were  hardly 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  function.  Another  Church-fan 
represents,  in  a  style  half  of  Watteau,  half  Chinese,  the  "  Birth  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,"  with  Rebecca  sitting  up  in  bed  very  deli- 
cately in  the  middle  of  the  composition.  Another,  of  a  more 
solemnizing  nature,  prints  in  columns  and  in  excessively  small 
type  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  figures  of  angels  between. 

A  fan  with  designs  on  both  sides,  which  are  not  dated,  but 
must  evidently  from '  their  style  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  deals  with  the  honours  in  cards ;  and  below 
burlesque  vignettes  of  the  suits  are  printed  some  pleasing  verses, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere,  set  to 
the  tune  of  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  She  made  some  Tarts  "  : — 

The  Queen  of  Clubs  made  sillabubs, 

The  Knave  came  like  Big  Ben, 
He  snatch'd  the  cup,  and  drank  it  up, 

His  toast  was  Kights  of  Men. 
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With  hands  and  eyes  that  mark  surprise 

The  King  laments  his  fate  ; 
Alas  !  saith  he,  I  plainly  see 

The  Knave's  a  Democrate. 

The  Queen  of  Spades,  she  beat  her  Maids 

For  their  immodesty, 
The  Knave  of  Spades,  he  kiss'd  the  Maids, 

Which  made  the  Queen  to  cry. 
The  King  then  curst  that  Knave  who  durst 

Make  Ro3Talf.y  shed  tears, 
Vile  Knave,  says  he,  'tis  my  decree, 

That  you  lose  both  your  ears. 

The  Diamond  Queen  was  one  day  seen 

So  drunk  she  could  not  stand, 
The  Diamond  Knave  he  blushed  and  gave 

The  Queen  a  reprimand. 
The  King  distrest  that  his  Dearest 

Should  do  so  vile  a  thing, 
Said,  By  my  Wig,  She's  like  the  Pig 

Of  David  the  good  King. 

Any  one  who  enjoys  miscellaneous  oddity  will  find  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  amusement  in  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber's 
curious  volume. 


PIG-STICKING,  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE,  AND  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC* 

COLONEL  BADEN-POWELL  writes  on  the  premier  sport 
of  India  with  all  the  eloquence  of  an  enthusiast  and  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  an  expert.  He  is  not  slow  to  magnify  his 
office.  He  compares  hog-hunting,  to  its  advantage,  with  fox- 
hunting. He  thinks  the  two  sports  have  much  in  common  ;  pig- 
sticking is  very  like  fox-hunting,  "  only  more  so."  In  the  former 
sport  you  have  the  great  advantage  of  finding  a  quarry  worthy  of 
your  steel.  But  pig-sticking  is  not,  according  to  our  author,  a 
mere  amusement.  "  It  is  most  useful  for  developing  the  attri- 
butes so  necessary  in  a  soldier — namely,  eye,  hand,  a  firm  seat, 
courage,  and  activity."  He  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
good  pig-sticker  should  be  an  indifferent  soldier.  The  book 
should  be  read  throughout.  The  few  extracts  which  we  quote 
will,  we  hope,  whet  our  readers'  appetite  for  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  respectable  animal  of  whom  a  French  hog-hunter  writes  this 
noble  panegyric  : — "  J'ai  beaucoup  frequents  les  sangliers,  et 
parnii  nos  animaux  sauvages  je  n'en  connais  aucun  que  je  trouve 
aussi  estimable.  C'est  un  brave,  un  chevalier,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,  qui  se  bat  courageusement  jusqu'a  la  fin  et  meurt 
comme  un  heros."  His  courage  is  indeed  dauntless  and  enduring. 
Colonel  Powell  says  that  wounds  which  would  at  least  disable 
any  other  animal  seem  to  affect  the  pig  but  little.  Even  with 
his  skull  splintered  by  a  shot  he  has  been  known  to  charge 
with  renewed  vigour.  "  He  is  as  wise  as  he  is  brave.  In 
the  matter  of  brains  he  goes  in  for  quality  and  not  for 
quantity,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  little  brain  is 
full  of  craft.  It  may  be  that  want  of  sensibility  enables  him  to 
keep  all  his  wits  about  him  up  to  his  last  breath,  even  when 
he  has  been  wounded  to  such  an  extent  as  would  have  laid 
any  other  animal  low  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  And  even  in 
the  worst  dilemma  a  pig  never  by  any  chance  loses  his  head." 
This  Ulysses  of  wild  animals  has  no  certain  dwelling  where  he 
may  be  found  always  at  home.  Sometimes  his  abode  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  well-ripening  crop  of  favourite  grain.  Colonel 
Powell  has  seen  his  lair  within  twenty  yards  of  a  watchman's 
hut  in  a  melon  garden.  The  old  notion  that  a  pig  cannot  swim 
is  an  exploded  superstition,  a  very  "  vulgar  error "  indeed.  He 
may  often  be  seen  swimming  a  canal  on  business  and  a  river  for 
pleasure.  Water,  in  fact,  is  his  favourite  means  of  escape  from 
his  pursuers.  A  boar  took  refuge  once  in  a  native's  house  in  a 
town.  The  magistrate  was  sent  for ;  out  rushed  the  hog,  and 
without  a  pause  went  for  the  magistrate's  companion,  Mr.  Rogers, 
who,  having  been  an  experienced  pig-sticker  in  his  day,  met  him 
halfway  with  a  spear  clean  through  his  body.  Away  bounded 
the  wounded  beast ;  but  the  magistrate  followed  close  on  his 
heels,  and  brought  him  to  with  a  spear  in  the  spine.  What  he 
was  doing  in  a  town  house  is  still  a  mystery.  Colonel  Powell 
thereanent  cruelly  misquotes  Pope,  and  says  : — 

'Tis  not  that  he's  beautiful,  wondrous,  or  rare, 
But  the  mystery  is  how  the  deil  he  got  there. 

This  animal  was  thirty-two  inches  high — a  very  respectable  size. 
A  wild  boar  has  been  seen  forty-two  inches  high  ;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  hunter  comes  across  one  of  over  thirty-six  inches. 
We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  thrilling  account  of  a  fight  wit- 
nessed between  a  boar  and  a  tiger.  We  can  only  tell  the  sequel. 
"  Getting  his  forefeet  on  the  tiger's  prostrate  body,  the  boar  now 
gave  two  or  three  short  ripping  gashes  with  his  strong  white 
tusks,  almost  disembowelling  his  foe,  and  then,  exhausted  seem- 
ingly by  the  effort,  apparently  giddy  and  sick,  he  staggered  aside, 
and  lay  down  panting  and  champing  his  tusks,  but  still  defiant,  with 
his  head  to  the  foe.    But  the  tiger  was  sick  unto  death."    The  tiger 

*  Piy- Sticking  or  Hoy-Hunting.  By  Colonel  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell, 
13th  Hussars.  Author  of  "  Reconnaissance  and  Scouting  "  &c.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.    London  :  Harrison  &  Sons. 

Two  Kings  of  Uganda.  By  Robert  P.  Ashe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Eric  and  Connie's  Cruise  in  the  South  Pacific.  By  Captain  C.  F.  De  M. 
Malan,  R.N.    With  Illustrations.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


was  no  worn-out  beast.  He  was  young  and  lusty.  When  both 
animals  were  exhausted,  the  spectators  shot  the  twain.  Pig- 
sticking has  its  bards  as  well  as  its  historians.  We  quote  a  stanza 
from  a  hunting-song  by  one  of  them  : — 

There's  bliss  in  the  scholar's  love  [?  lore],  my  boys, 
In  wine  and  in  golden  store,  my  boys, 
But  the  joys  of  the  whole  do  not  thrill  the  soul 
Like  the  rush  of  the  charging  boar,  my  boys. 

Colonel  Powell  explains  at  length  what  breed  of  horses  should 
be  ridden  on  a  pig-sticking  expedition.  He  also  tells  us  what 
kind  of  dogs,  if  any,  should  be  taken  on  the  same  errand,  but  he 
thinks  that  dogs  are  not  required,  and  had  better  be  left  behind. 
He  even  gives  a  table  of  expenses  for  the  information  of  those 
"  gentlemen  in  England  "  whom  he  may  have  fired  with  a  longing 
to  stick  the  courageous  and  wily  hog.  In  fact,  he  gives  every 
needful  information  how  to  hunt  the  brave  beast  when  living, 
and  how  to  stuff  him  when  dead.  Neither  does  he  confine  himself 
to  a  description  of  boar -hunting  in  India.  He  gives  minute  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  sport  is  conducted  in  Northern  and 
South-Eastern  Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Hawaii. 
He  transcribes  the  rules  of  the  many  pig-sticking  clubs  in  India. 
We  subjoin  a  few  of  those  of  the  Nuggar  and  Deccan  Hunts. 
They  are  practical  and  concise : — 

1.  The  master  always  to  be  obeyed. 

2.  Silence  at  the  jungle  side.    No  moving  after  being  once  posted. 

3.  No  followers  or  spare  horses  to  be  allowed  at  the  cover  side. 

6.  Any  one  taking  first  spear  is,  if  possible,  to  follow  up  his  pig  until 
it  is  killed. 

9.  Any  rider  jostling  another,  or  carrying  his  spear  improperly,  to  be 
fined  one  gold  mohur. 

11.  Any  member  shooting  a  pig  to  be  expelled  the  Club. 

The  illustrations  to  this  book  are  as  good  and  spirited  as  the 
letterpress. 

Mr.  Ashe's  book  is  a  record  of  missionary  enterprise  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  In  1882  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries, journeying  to  various  stations  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  way  of  Zanzibar.  "For  thorough  misery  and  complete  dis- 
comfort that  twelve  days'  struggle  against  the  Monsoon  "  surpassed 
anything  that  can  be  conceived.  The  Wagogo  savages  with 
whom  the  party  soon  came  in  contact  were  a  very  fierce  set  of 
warriors,  who  wear  a  thong  of  hide  round  their  waists,  which 
falls  down  behind  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  wearing 
tails.  The  women  often  insert  in  their  ears  a  piece  of  wood 
which  looks  like  a  large  draughtman.  Sometimes  they  sub- 
stitute for  this  piece  of  wood  the  pear-shaped  end  of  a  bottle- 
gourd,  a  husk  of  Indian  corn,  a  snuffbox,  the  handle  of  a  teapot, 
a  cartridge  case,  or  the  "  bishop  "  belonging  to  a  set  of  chessmen. 
But  we  must  not  dwell  too  long  with  this  interesting  tribe.  We 
must  hurry  on  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  two  monarchs 
who  give  their  name  to  the  book.  The  high-tempered  courage, 
the  noble  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  the  cruel  death  of  Bishop 
Hannington  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
readers  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Ashe  writes  with  a  full  and  generous  appreciation  of 
the  great  qualities  of  the  Christian  hero.  Of  Mtesa,  "  the 
causer  of  tears,"  we  read  that,  with  all  his  cruelty,  he  was 
a  man  who  possessed  many  fine  qualities.  He  was  courteous 
and  generous  to  Europeans,  but  he  did  not  like  the  missionary's 
intrusion  upon  him  of  religious  subjects.  He  shot  his  wives, 
and  practised  obscenities  too  revolting  to  be  described.  Mwanga, 
his  successor,  had  a  wild  passion  for  shedding  blood.  He 
would  not  listen  to  any  arguments  about  religion  which  were 
not  presented  to  him  in  a  humorous  or  ludicrous  light,  and  this 
Mr.  Ashe  found  himself  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  do.  The 
good  missionary's  exj)eriences  were  chiefly  those  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall,  but  which  are 
inexpressibly  painful  to  read  about.  Mr.  Ashe  is  no  optimist  in 
his  recollections  of  the  dark  continent.  He  thinks  that,  "  if  you 
can  respect  and  love  a  man  after  living  with  him  in  Africa,  it 
means  that,  in  no  small  degree,  he  has  the  highest  qualities.  .  .  . 
Africaproves  a  man,  and  he  who  issues  unscathed  from  that  furnace 
is  pure  gold  indeed."  The  following  observations  in  reference  to 
the  German  operations  on  the  coast  are  well  worth  considera- 
tion : — 

If  the  poor  Indians  are  ruined  by  the  Germans,  and  can  no  longer  lend 
to  the  Arab  traders  as  in  former  times,  at  least  some  compensation  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  result  in  lessening  the  power  of  the 
Arabs  for  slave-hunting;  and,  though  I  sympathize  with  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects,  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  bitter  sufferings  of  the  victims 
of  these  Arab  traders  to  make  me  regret  anything  which  cuts  off  even  one 
source  of  supplying  them  in  their  inhuman  traffic. 

The  fluency  of  Mr.  Ashe's  religious  convictions  is  untinctured 
with  any  alloy  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness.  He  speaks 
with  generous  gratitude  of  the  assistance  and  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  doubts  whether 
we  are  justified  in  sending  missionaries  at  all  to  countries  which 
they  cannot  reach  without  being  armed.  He  has  some  scruples 
of  conscience  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  have  purchased  some 
mangoes  and  oranges  on  a  Sunday ;  but,  like  the  colonel  of  a  hussar 
regiment  who  some  years  ago  was  condemned  by  public  opinion 
for  flogging  one  of  his  soldiers  on  the  Lord's  Day,  our  good  mis- 
sionary had  no  idea  that  it  was  Sunday  at  all  until  the  act  was 
achieved.  "  Whether  or  not,"  he  naively  remarks,  "  I  should  have 
abstained  from  the  purchase  had  I  known  the  day,  it  is  needless 
to  inquire."  The  feudal  titles  given  to  some  of  the  African  nobles 
can  hardly  fail  to  raise  a  smile.  That  of  Earl  of  Singo  is  only 
one  degree  less  absurd  than  that  of  Marquis  of  Marmelade.  Mr. 
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[Ashe's  grammar  is  sometimes  amusing.  He  tells  us  that  a  certain 
Sebwato  was  a  tender-hearted  man,  "  and  I  recollect  when  they 
killed  Lugalaina,  he  was  moved  to  tears  when  he  came  to  see  me 
some  time  afterwards." 
The  story  of  Eric  and  Connie  Egerton's  cruise  in  the  South 
i  Pacific  is  dull  reading.   It  is  not  a  sober  book  of  travels,  for  some 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  an  undiscovered  island.    It  is  far  too 
tame  for  a  book  of  adventures.  It  will  utterly  fail  to  satisfy  boy- 
1  ish  readers  fed   upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  or  Mr. 

Kingston.  But  the  author  writes  with  a  full  amhcdssance  de 
1  cause  which  should  have  enabled  him  to  give  his  juvenile  readers 
;  a  simple  or  instructive  narrative  of  facts.  Young  people  will 
find  Eric  and  Connie  very  much  in  the  way.  They  would  rather 
i  read  of  the  islands  and  of  their  natives  without  the  presence  of 
i  these  uuamusing  interlopers.  The  illustrations  are  almost  ludi- 
■  crously  bad. 


ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS.' 

IF  any  one's  idle  curiosity  prompts  him  to  know  what  the 
transpontine  drama  was  like  in  England  some  two  genera- 
tions ago,  he  may  turn  to  this  long-winded  book,  which  purports 
"  to  be  a  story  of  life  and  adventure  in  the  Bush  and  in  the 
Australian  goldfields  at  about  the  same  period  of  time,  or  a  little 
later.    The  wickedness  of  the  wicked  is  on  a  much  larger  scale 
'  than  that  practised  in  the  mother  country,  and  "  the  local  colour- 
ing'" is,  of  course,  essentially  different ;  but  the  characters  of  the 
wicked  are  identical.    And  this  is  not  a  little  odd,  that  a  series 
of  commonplace  English  plays  half  a  century  old,  in  which  all 
«  the  leading  characters  are  thoroughly,  unheroically  bad,  their 
j   manners  and  language  sometimes  disgusting,  and  always  theatrical, 
(  but  never  dramatic,  should  fairly  represent  the  actual  life  of  some 
i  convicts  in  the  Australian  Bush  as  late  as  the  space  of  time  which 
lies  between  the  years  1S50  and  i860.    Nor  is  this  verisimilitude 

■  to  be  altogether  attributed  to  the  craft  of  the  story-teller ;  for  the 
stories  he  tells  are  authentic,  and  in  some  cases,  with  only  the 

,  change  of  the  principal  players'  names,  are  copied  direct  from 
Australian  newspapers,  and  other  local  sources,  the  details  having 

■  been  sworn  to  by  eye-witnesses  in  the  local  Courts.  The  writer, 
I   'with  that  modesty  which  belongs  to  an  author  who  has  achieved 

some  provincial  success,  trusts  that  his  "  ower  true  tale  "  will  do  no 
discredit  to  the  rising  reputation  of  Australian  romance  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  begs  it  to  be  understood  that,  though  it  is  pre- 

.  sented  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  "  this  Chronicle  of  the  Marston 
family  must  not  be  set  down  by  the  reader  as  wholly  fanciful  or 

!    exaggerated :  much  of  the  narrative  is  literally  true,  as  can  be 

.  verified  by  official  records."  There  need  be  no  doubt  about  it — 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  smallest  moment ;  but,  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt,  Mr.  Rolf  Boldrewood — if  that  be  the  author's 
name — has  taken  the  best  means  to  dispel  it,  for  he  puts  the  main 
part  of  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  leading  ruffians, 
who  tells  it  in  the  first  person  singular,  with  that  damnable 
iteration  which  engenders  the  most  offensive  familiarity,  which 
is  followed  by  a  result  that  is  at  once  inevitable  and  natural. 
The  story  is  of  inordinate  length ;  the  principal  incidents  are 
stealing  at  odd  times  more  than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
including  "  an  imported  bull,  Fifteenth  Duke  of  Cambridge," 
hiding  them  in  places  which  the  mounted  police  could  not 
possibly  discover,  changing  or   "  faking "  their  brands,  then 

1  marching  the  whole  mob  several  hundred  miles  from  New  South 
Wales  to  Adelaide,  and  selling  them  in  the  open  market  in 

.  the  coolest  way.  This  little  job,  owing  to  the  "  Fifteenth 
Duke  of  Cambridge,"  lands  two  of  the  gallant  "  cattle  duffers  " 
in  an  up-country  gaol,   from  which,  however,  they  manage 

(  to  make  their  escape  in  an  effectual  but  purely  conventional 
way.    The  distinction  thus  acquired  raises  the  ambition  of  these 

«  Government  gentry,  who  are  now  above  such  tricks  as  stealing 
imported  bulls  and  horses ;  and,  after  passing  some  time  in  re- 
treat, are  resolved  to  fly  at  higher  game — they  "bail  up"  the 
Goulburn  coach,  and  bag  some  400/.  or  more  in  what  is  regarded 
as  a  very  clever,  workmanlike  style.    After  lying  quiet  in  their 

'  favourite  cave,  "  after  a  comfortable  time"  they  again  take  the 
road,  their  ideas  having  enlarged  with  their  experience  ;  and,  in  a 
manner  that  rouses  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  wicked,  they  proceed  to  rob  a  country  bank  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  having  previously  locked  up  "the  local 
policeman  in  one  of  his  own  cells,  and  leave  the  manager  and  his 
clerk  bound  hand  and  foot.  They  again  ride  off  in  triumph  with 
a  heavy  swag,  and  have  "  a  good  time  with  the  girls  lower  down  " 
before  again  going  into  retreat.  Here  they  once  more  give  them- 
selves up  to  contemplation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  "  we 
were  to  stick  up  the  next  monthly  gold  escort."  That  was  all. 
"  We  knew  it  would  be  a  heavy  one,  and  trusted  to  our  luck  to  get 
clear  off  with  the  gold,  and  then  take  ship  for  Honolulu  or  San 
Francisco.  A  desperate  chance ;  but  we  were  desperate  men. 
We  had  tried  to  work  hard  and  honest.  We  had  done  so  for  best 
part  of  a  year;  but  no,  they  wouldn't  have  us  that  way." 
On  this  occasion  the  bag  consisted  of  about  14,000  or.,  of  gold. 
"It  wasn  t  so  bad  " — the  whole  being  got  by  the  murder  of  only 
one  man.  After  this  exploit  the  book  becomes  insipid.  The  great 
disappointment  of  the  book  is,  that  the  miscreant  who  here 
records  his  own  and  his  companions'  crimes,  after  being  very 

*  Robbery  under  Armi  :  a  Story  of  Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Bush  and 
in  the  Goldfields  of  Australia.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood.  London:  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1889. 


properly  condemned  to  die  an  ignominious  death,  is  not  hanged 
after  all,  but  obtains'  a  free  pardon  ;  is  "  quietly  and  privately 
married "  to  the  girl  who  always  adored  him,  and  lives  happy 
with  her  ever  after  "  on  the  Barcoo  in  Queensland." 


ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIANISM.* 

T)RESBYTERIANISM  has  never  taken  any  strong  hold  on 
J-  Englishmen  ;  it  had  a  brief  day  of  power,  during  which  the 
country  grew  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  then  it  entered  on  a  long 
period  of  contempt,  weakness,  division,  and  heresy.  To  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  cause  its  history  must  therefore  be  a 
melancholy  study.  Nor  will  they  find  their  spirits  raised  by  the 
Rev.  A.  BL  Drysdale's  volume,  which,  while  showing  that  its  author 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  his  subject,  is  uncom- 
monly dull  and  lifeless ;  its  pages  are  disfigured  by  a  senseless  use 
of  italics  and  capitals,  and  contain  frequent  extracts  printed  in 
small  type.  The  first  part,  which  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Presbyterianism  here  and  elsewhere  from 
very  early  times,  contains  several  errors  and  misrepresentations. 
We  begin  with  the  ancient  British  Church  and  Saints  Alban  and 
"  Amphiballus "  {sic),  and  are  told  that  the  earliest  record  of 
their  martyrdoms,  which  have  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  is  given  by  Gildas.  This  is  only  true  of  the 
very  doubtful  Amphibalus  ;  for  the  biographer  of  St.  Gemianus, 
who  wrote  about  a  century  before  Gildas,  tells  us  how  the 
bishop  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  St.  Alban, 
and  carried  away  a  relic.  From  St.  Alban  we  pass  to  the 
three  British  "  Bishops "  at  the  Council  of  Aries;  the  inverted 
commas  are  Mr.  Drysdale's,  who  wishes  to  imply  by  them  that 
Restitutus  of  London  and  his  fellows  were  not  bishops  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  indeed,  he  says  that  they  were 
"  preaching  Presbyters,  or  pastors  presiding  [the  italics,  of  course, 
are  his]  over  individual  congregations."  We  note,  by  the  way, 
that  he  seems  to  believe  that  preaching  is  the  highest  of  the 
priestly  functions.  His  contention  appears  to  be  that  these 
bishops  did  not  belong  to  an  order  separate  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  priesthood,  and  he  takes  good  care  not  to  refer  to  the  words 
which  follow  the  notice  of  Adelfius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon — 
"  Exinde  Sacerdos  presbyter ;  Arminius  diaconus,"  the  Bishop 
came  to  the  Council  attended  by  one  of  either  order  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  "  cum  clericis  suis."  Again,  he  maintains  that  the 
canon  ordering  that  seven,  or  at  least  three,  bishops  should 
assist  at  an  episcopal  ordination  accords  better  "with  a  Presby- 
terial  than  with  a  Prelatical  theory  of  the  Church " — which  is 
absurd.  If  he  really  thinks  that  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  world 
in  the  fourth  century  were  in  any  way  subject  to  a  Board  of 
presbyters,  or  were  not  held  to  be  of  far  greater  dignity  than 
simple  priests,  or  were  not  invested  with  peculiar  and  ample 
authority  over  their  churches,  he  is  strangely  ignorant  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  "  A  Cathedral  system  was  undreamt  of."  Just 
so  ;  especially  at  Carthage,  where  nearly  five  hundred  clergy 
belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  To  go  on  to  what  he  says  of 
mediaeval  times,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  in  a  sentence 
which  has  no  grammatical  end,  he  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
exempt  monasteries  were  proofs  of  the  survival  of  "  presbyterial 
tradition."  We  should  like  to  know  what  he  means  by  talking 
of  the  "  Lollard  Church  "  ;  the  term  is  ridiculous,  for  Wycliffe 
did  not  found  a  Church.  Lastly — for,  much  as  there  is  to  note 
in  them,  we  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  these  first  few  pages — 
he  formulates  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  surprising  remark  that  the  Three  Estates  of 
the  Realm  ceased  to  be  "  King,  Clergy,  and  Laity"  and  became 
"  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." 

When  Mr.  Drysdale  gets  to  later  times  he  appears  to  us, 
heartily  as  we  disagree  with  much  that  he  says,  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  certainly  attributes  far  too  large 
a  share  in  the  corrections  made  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  VI.  to  the  direct  interference  of  Bucer.  That  the 
opinions  of  Bucer  and  other  foreign  divines  had  a  strong  indirect 
influence  on  the  revisers  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Bishops  had  already  adopted  some  of  the  alterations 
proposed  in  the  Scripta  Anglicana,  and  that  they  rejected  others, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent  Cranmer  as  merely  "  wielding 
the  pen,"  while  Bucer  supplied  matter,  and  even  "  guided  his 
hand."  After  recounting  how  Presbyterian  views  took  their  rise 
in  England,  and  marking  the  effect  produced  by  the  return  of  the 
Marian  exiles,  Mr.  Drysdale  passes  to  the  "  formative  period  "  of 
Presbyterianism,  which  he  dates  from  the  work  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1 563  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Directory  in  1 583,  and 
gives  an  account,  first  of  the  Secession  of  1566-7,  and  then  of 
the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  party  within  the  Church.  The 
members  of  this  party  attempted  to  obtain  a  system  of  spiritual 
government  "  mutually  enforced  by  equals  upon  equals  "  by  means 
of  the  Discipline  set  forth  in  the  Directory,  and  of  Prophesyings, 
which  tended  to  introduce  the  lay  element  into  the  Church,  and 
to  promote  the  rise  of  a  system  of  self-government  independent 
of  the  Episcopate.  To  the  Discipline  must  be  traced,  as  Mr. 
Drysdale  points  out,  the  endeavour  of  the  party  to  establish 
parochial  Presbyteries,  while  the  Classis  or  Classical  Presbytery 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Prophesyings.    In  the  course  of  a 

*  History  of  the  Presbyterians  in  England;  their  Rise,  Decline,  and 
Revival.  By  Rev.  A.  II.  Drysdale,  M. A.  London:  Publication  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  1889. 
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dull,  though  sufficient,  record  of  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  of 
the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  marks  the  injury  which 
accrued  to  the  Presbyterian  cause  from  the  more  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Brownists,  the  Family  of  Love,  and  other 
Sectaries,  and  from  the  vehement  invectives  of  the  Marprelate 
tracts.  His  remark  that  to  deliver  Udal  to  death  would 
have  been  an  outrage  that  even  AVhitgift  was  not  prepared 
to  perpetrate  scarcely  conveys  the  fact  that  his  life  was  spared 
on  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Primate.  In  describing  the 
rapid  increase  of  Presbyterian  feeling  during  the  period  of 
King  Charles's  power  he  dwells  too  exclusively  on  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  desire  for  a  change  in  Church  government  was 
part  of  the  general  revolt  against  absolutism ;  men  turned  to 
Presbyterianism,  not  so  much  because  they  had  a  special  admira- 
tion for  the  system  as  because  it  was  closely  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament.  In  this  are  involved  both  the  glory  and 
the  weakness  of  English  Presbyterianism.  It  encouraged  and 
expressed  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  to  restore  constitutional  government.  But  as  a  system  it 
had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  nation  at  large ;  its  work 
was  done  when  the  country  was  stirred  to  resistance,  and  it  was 
willingly  cast  aside  as  an  obstacle  to  further  progress.  Laud's 
work  is,  of  course,  unfairly  represented.  As  archbishop  he  was 
bound  to  defend  the  Church  from  the  attacks  of  Presbyterians 
and  Sectaries,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  decency  and  order 
among  her  ministers.  We  do  not  say  that  this  affords  a  com- 
plete defence  for  everything  that  he  did  on  her  behalf,  but 
no  representation  of  his  relations  with  Puritans  of  any  persuasion 
can  be  just  or  adequate  which  does  not  make  full  allowance  for 
his  sense  of  duty  towards  the  Church.  To  take  one  example 
only,  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  blame  him  for  discouraging  or  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  lectureships,  without  noting  that 
the  lecturers  were  for  the  most  part  disloyal  to  the  Church,  and 
that  they  showed  their  contempt  for  her  ordinances  by  habitually 
abstaining  from  taking  part  in  the  reading  of  the  Common 
Prayer.  Mr.  Drysdale  says  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  Presbyterians  to  obtain  a  permanent  acceptance  of  their 
system  was  that  they  "  lost  faith  in  the  attainableness  of  their  own 
ideal."  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  he  means.  The  fact 
is  that  those  who  really  cared  for  the  system  found  that  their 
cause  was  hopeless.  They  had  attempted  to  set  up  a  spiritual 
tyranny,  imposed  on  the  whole  nation,  and  enforced  by  Presby- 
terial  Courts,  and  the  nation  would  not  bear  the  imposition,  and 
found  a  deliverer  in  Cromwell's  army.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
minimize  their  narrowness  and  intolerance.  Many  of  them,  it  is 
allowed,  protested  against  toleration,  "  as  it  was  advanced  by  the 
Sectaries  "  ;  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  qualification  which 
Mr.  Drysdale  italicizes.  He  denies  that  the  Scots  attempted  to 
impose  their  own  system  upon  England  ;  if  he  will  give  some 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case  he  will  see  how  utterly  he  is 
mistaken. 

The  decline  of  Presbyterianism  is  carefully  traced,  and  full  in- 
formation will  be  found  as  to  the  various  quarrels  and  defections 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  cause.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
period  of  their  adversity  had  passed  by  the  Presbyterians  began 
to  engage  in  contentions  amongst  themselves.  The  political  im- 
portance which  the  Dissenters  acquired  at  the  Revolution  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  union  between  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents. This  union  was,  however,  quickly  broken  by  the  Neo- 
nomian  Controversy,  in  which  Dr.  Williams,  the  founder  of  the 
Library  now  in  Grafton  Street,  played  a  conspicuous  part.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  Controversy  was,  Mr.  Drysdale  says,  a  grow- 
ing indifference  to  Gospel  teaching  among  the  Presbyterians. 
Before  long  doctrinal  defection  appeared,  and  a  third  of  the 
Assembly  held  at  Exeter  in  17 19  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  first 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  formal  breach  took  place 
at  the  Salters'  Hall  meeting  in  the  same  year,  and  Arianism  soon 
increased  rapidly.  Among  the  causes  which  favoured  the  spread 
of  this  defection  were,  Mr.  Drysdale  considers,  the  foolish  prejudice 
which  the  Presbyterians  entertained  against  subscription  to  tests  of 
orthodoxy,  their  "  disuse  of  and  departure  from  the  fully-developed 
Presbyterial  government  and  discipline,"  and  the  state  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  Trusts,  which  prevented  heterodox  teachers  from 
being  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  Presbyterian  endowments. 
After  the  publication  of  Priestley's  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  in 
1782,  PresDyterian  Arianism  lapsed  into  Unitarianism.  The  last 
section  of  this  work  treats  of  the  revival  of  Evangelical  Presby- 
terianism. This  revival  was  mainly  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Scottish  Secession,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
reconstituted  Presbyterian  body  in  England,  which  in  1888 
numbered  288  congregations,  under  eleven  Presbyteries,  and 
appears,  from  the  title-page  of  this  book,  to  call  itself  by  the 
inappropriate  name  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  England." 


DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.* 

WITH  a  fourth  volume  and  an  appendix  Sir  George  Grove's 
important  work  has  reached  the  long-desired  end,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  Music,  and  Musicians  now  lacks  only  the  final  touch 
of  completeness  which  a  full  index  can  give.  This,  we  under- 
stand, will  shortly  appear  in  an  additional  volume  compiled  by 

*  A  Dictionary  o  f  Music  and  Musicians.  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove, 
D.C.L.  Vol.  IV.  With  an  Appendix,  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland, 
M.A.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 


Mrs.  Wodehouse.  We  sincerely  congratulate  the  editor  and  the 
eminent  writers  associated  with  him  on  the  successful  conclusion 
of  their  labours.  In  its  earlier  phases  of  publication  the 
Dictionary  was  assailed  with  not  a  little  detraction  of  the  tiny 
trumpeting  kind,  which  for  a  while  afflicted  some  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking  with  transient  filial  fears ;  but  the 
murmurs  of  the  rebellious  ones,  at  no  time  of  serious  import, 
became  gradually  hushed  as  the  scheme  of  the  work  took  shape 
and  its  varied  merits  became  increasingly  apparent.  It  was 
inevitable  that  errors  and  omissions  should  occur  in  a  work 
so  complex  and  comprehensive.  These  are  rectified  in  the 
Appendix,  under  the  keen  and  painstaking  supervision  of  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  supplemen- 
tary labour  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  objects 
of  the  Dictionary  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  examples 
of  our  musical  literature.  From  Hawkins  and  Burney  to  the 
late  Sir  George  Macfarren,  and  other  recent  writers,  we  have 
histories  of  music  and  musical  histories  of  various  degrees  of 
value,  yet  dealing  with  the  subject  within  set  limitations,  and 
at  this  date,  in  several  directions,  imperfect  authoritative  guides. 
Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  embraces  the  whole  field  of  music, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  latest  developments  of  contemporary  art 
and  criticism ;  it  is  a  chronicle  of  musical  activity  to  the  most 
recent  possible  fact  or  event  of  recorded  moment  in  the  world  of 
music.  Whether  in  every  department  of  the  work — in  biography, 
for  instance — the  articles  invariably  fulfil  the  true  functions  of  a 
dictionary  is  perhaps  open  to  debate.  We  must  express  the  hope 
that  when  a  new  edition  is  forthcoming  the  great  names  of  Bach 
and  Handel  will  have  a  more  liberal  allotment  of  space  than 
they  have  received.  In  this  particular,  at  least,  the  Dic- 
tionary does  not  reflect  the  true  relations  of  these  august  masters 
to  modern  composers.  Several  of  the  more  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  present  volume  were  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review 
on  their  appearance  in  the  monthly  parts.  Dr.  Parry's  articles  on 
the  Symphony  and  on  Variations  are  models  of  exposition,  and, 
like  all  the  contributions  of  this  admirable  writer,  excellent  in 
form  and  style.  In  the  former  we  have  a  luminous  history  of 
the  Symphony  and  its  evolution  from  the  examples  of  the 
elders,  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent  in  Beet- 
hoven to  modern  processes  of  disintegration  or  departure.  Dr. 
Parry  is  unwilling  to  regard  the  "  symphonic  poem "  or  "  in- 
strumental drama "  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  as  derived  from  the 
Symphony.  In  reality,  he  says,  they  are  "  scarcely  even  offshoots 
from  the  symphonic  stem."  Never  have  we  seen  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  art  more  convincingly 
established  than  by  Dr.  Parry.  He  says,  moreover,  the  word 
in  season,  now  that  so  much  vague  or  intolerable  nonsense  is 
constantly  being  written  on  the  subject,  in  his  observations 
(p.  39)  on  what  is  called  "  programme  music."  Among  the  chief 
composers  discussed  in  the  fourth  volume  are  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  by  M.  Gustav  Chonquet ;  Verdi,  by  Signor  Mazzucato ; 
Wagner,  by  Mr.  Dannreuther ;  and  Weber,  by  Dr.  Ph.  Spitta. 
Of  theorists  and  composers,  some  of  whom  were  virtuosi,  we  have 
notable  articles  in  Herr  Paul  David's  Tartini,  Mr  Dannreuther's 
Tausig,  Mr.  Louis  Engel's  Thalberg,  and  the  Abb6  Vogler  and 
Josef  Wolf  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mee.  Dr.  Spitta's  "  Weber " 
is  from  all  aspects  one  of  the  best  biographical  articles 
in  the  Dictionary.  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro  is  responsible  for  the 
article  on  the  old  method  of  notation  known  as  Tablature,  on 
Thorough  Bass,  on  the  Tonal  Fugue,  and  on  Time  considered  in 
relation  to  rhythm — all  of  which  exhibit  the  learning  and 
exactness  of  definition  and  illustration  that  distinguish  the 
writer.  For  the  rest,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  very 
interesting  articles  on  the  Violin  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  on  the 
Virginal  by  Mr.  Hipkins,  on  Virginal  Music  by  Mr.  Barclay 
Squire,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas's  too  brief  discussion  of  Welsh  Music. 

The  somewhat  bulky  Appendix  is  naturally  swollen  by  cor- 
rections and  additions  necessitated  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  other 
obvious  causes.  In  some  instances  the  additions  to  previous 
articles  are  considerable,  as  in  the  useful  catalogue  from 
Nottebohm  in  the  Beethoven  article,  in  the  articles  on  Liszt  and 
Mozart,  and  in  Mr.  Barclay  Squire's  further  researches  into  the 
life  and  works  of  William  Boyd,  the  madrigalist.  One  of  the 
most  singular  omissions  in  the  past  is  now  repaired  by  the 
graceful  notice  of  Signor  Boito  from  the  pen  of  Signor  Mazzucato, 
who  relates  the  true  and  strange  story  of  Mejistofele,  and  gives 
a  suggestive  sketch  of  the  fastidious  genius  and  his  idiosyncrasies. 
Reparation  is  also  made  to  Benoit  and  Delibes  by  M.  Adolphe 
Jullien,  who  is  truly  critical  in  his  treatment  of  the  Flemish 
composer ;  to  Auguste  Dupont  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  somewhat 
inadequately  ;  and  to  Dvorak,  also  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  who 
in  this  instance  discharges  his  task  capably,  and  with  distinction. 
Among  purely  technical  subjects  treated  in  the  Appendix,  the 
most  important  are  Mr.  Rockstro's  articles  on  the  Gregorian 
Tones  and  on  Part-Writing.  Mr.  H.  E.  Wooldridge  deals  with 
a  subject  of  great  popular  interest  in  his  article  on  the  musical 
settings  of  metrical  iJsalters  in  English,  illustrating  a  richly  sug- 
gestive theme  efficiently.  A  mere  survey  of  the  Appendix 
sufficiently  indicates  how  notable  is  its  relation  to  the  body  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  how  far  it  departs  from  the  character  common  to 
such  supplements.  The  careful  editing  this  Appendix  reveals  is, 
after  all,  only  what  was  demanded  in  compiling  the  necessary 
complement  to  a  great  enterprise.  Yet  is  the  result  not  the  less 
creditable  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  zeal  and  energy. 
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PARROTS.* 

LIVES  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  that  he  feels  no  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  plumage  of  pretty  birds  ?  There  are, 
no  doubt,  people  who  not  only  have  no  ear  for  music  but  who 
positively  dislike  it.  And  there  may  be  some  who  see  no  beauty 
in  gorgeous  colouring,  however  harmonious.  But  they  must  be 
rare,  even  more  rare  than  the  "  Hawk-headed  or  Huffed  parrot," 
whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Dr.  Greene's  third 
volume,  and  of  which  he  says  that  it  is  so  scarce  that  a  pair 
would  be  well  worth  2ol.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
we  find  nothing  quite  so  delicately  lovely  as  the  Bourke's 
parrakeet  in  the  first,  or  showing  such  splendid  contrasts  as 
the  Psittacus  pulcherrimus  in  the  second,  but  the  Rock  Pepler 
runs  them  very  close,  with  its  lemon  and  russet  wings  and 
its  dark  grey  tail,  nor  is  the  Quaker,  with  its  soft  green  and 
clove  colour,  far  behind.  For  mere  gorgeousness  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  volumes  to  beat  the  Blue  Mountain 
Lory  in  the  first ;  but  in  the  new  issue  there  are  two  parrakeets 
— Barnard's  and  the  Yellow  Nape — which  will  rival  anything 
else.  The  odd  appearance  of  the  Hawkhead,  already  mentioned, 
is  balanced  by  that  of  the  "  Gang-Gang " — a  black,  or  nearly 
black,  cockatoo,  with  a  scarlet,  head  and  crest,  a  most  forbidding 
general  aspect,  and  a  reputation  for  killing  and  eating  guinea- 
pigs.  But  the  New  Zealand  "  Kea,"  or  Mountain  parrot,  has  the 
worst  reputation  of  all.  It  has  a  long,  sharp  beak,  wholly  unlike 
that  of  an  ordinarry  parrot,  and,  according  to  the  reports,  it  is 
used  to  kill  sheep  on  a  mountain  run.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this 
story,  and  Dr.  Greene  evidently  looks  on  it  with  great  suspicion. 
The  three  that  have  been  in  the  Parrot  House  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  have  "  preferred  Indian  corn  to  mutton."  Another  ugly 
bird  is  the  Goliath  Aratoo,  a  large  black  cockatoo  with  bare  pink 
cheeks.  The  Yasa  parrot  is  also  plain  purplish  black ;  but 
Dr.  Greene  gives  it  a  fairly  good  character,  as  being  hardy, 
long-lived,  domestic,  and  gentle.  One  of  this  species,  which 
was  figured  by  Harvey  in  Bennett's  Menagerie  as  long  ago 
as  1830,  survived  till  1880.  As  Dr.  Greene  sagely  observes, 
some  birds  "  submit,  if  not  with  pleasure  at  least  with 
perfect  resignation,  to  a  life  of  captivity,  and  refuse  to 
return  to  a  state  of  nature  when  the  opportunity  for 
doing  so  is  presented  to  them."  He  illustrates  this  observa- 
tion with  an  account  of  two  Vasas,  which  were  placed  together 
in  a  large  aviary,  and  which,  after  prolonged  warfare,  became 
tolerable  friends,  until  one  died  by  an  accident,  when  the  other 
became  more  savage  and  irreclaimable  than  ever.  But  when  he 
was  taken  from  the  aviary  and  placed  in  a  small  cage  he  became 
much  happier  in  his  mind,  and  eventually  turned  out  a  "  very 
amiable  and  companionable  bird."  Dr.  Greene  has  observed  on 
various  occasions  that  a  parrot  has  been  unhappy  in  a  large  space 
where  he  could  fly  about,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion "  when  restored  to  the  narrower  precincts  of  the  accustomed 
cage." 

Readers  of  Dr.  Greene's  former  volumes  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  introducton  to  this  one  consists  of  an  essay  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  Parrots  Drink  ?  "  As  it  seems  that 
in  some  great  aviaries  and  menageries  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  give  the  parrots  water,  and  that  nevertheless  some  of  them 
are  known  to  have  survived  for  half  a  century,  the  question  is 
not  yet  settled.  Nor  does  Dr.  Greene  devote  much  space 
to  it,  but  goes  off  into  a  passage  on  talking  and  the  ways  of 
teaching  articulate  speech.  Incidentally  he  tells  some  pleasant 
anecdotes,  as  of  a  cardinal  who  gave  a  hundred  golden  crowns 
for  a  bird  that  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ;  or  of  the  lady  who  said  "  O  Polly,  why  did  you  bite  my 
boy  ?  "  to  which  Polly  promptly  replied,  "  Serve  him  right."  We 
then  come  to  the  Hawk-headed  parrot,  and  Dr.  Greene  mentions 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lydon  as  that  of  the  artist  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  accurate  coloured 
engravings  of  each  species  described.  Unfortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  picture  in  the  whole  book  which  we  do  not  prefer  to 
that  of  the  Hawkhead.  No  doubt  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in 
delineating  every  feather  of  so  rare  and  curious  a  bird  must  be 
an  excuse  for  the  hardness  of  the  picture.  "Pinto,"  as  Dr. 
Greene  calls  his  specimen,  seems  to  be  a  very  civilized  and  in- 
teresting animal.  His  rulf  is  usually  worn  level,  being  only 
raised  when  he  is  excited.  Pinto  was  sent  to  a  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  and  Dr.  Greene  seems  very  indignant  that  the  judges  took 
no  notice  of  him,  and  vows  that  "  he  will  not  be  sent  there  again, 
for  he  was  very  much  upset  by  the  whole  affair  and  especially  by 
the  rude  gaze  and  rude  remarks  of  such  an  unwonted  number  of 
Strangers."  For  a  long  time  after  he  would  not  come  out  of  his 
cage.  Towards  the  end  of  the  account  of  Pinto,  Dr.  Greene,  who, 
by  the  way,  always  uses  the  editorial  "  We,"  mentions  that  he  has 
acquired  another  bird  of  this  species,  which  talks  as  well 
as  a  grey,  and  has  a  long  repertory  of  tricks,  rolling  on 
its  back,  tossing  a  pebble  with  its  feet,  and  standing  on  its 
head  in  a  corner  of  the  cage.  If  Mr.  Lydon's  portrait  is  not  a 
great  success  it  is  fully  atoned  by  the  next  plate  which  represents 
that  beautiful  but  ill-named  parrakeet,  the  Psittacus  pileatus  of 
Gould,  the  "  platycerque  a  bonnet  rouge "  of  the  French 
naturalists.  That  a  bird  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  and  others  should  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Greene's 
specimen,  to  be  referred  to  as  "  Pilate  "  seems  a  pity,  the  more  so 
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as  "pileated"  implies  something  of  a  cap,  or  toppin,  whereas  this 
exquisite  bird  has  not  even  a  crest.  Pilate,  like  Pinto,  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  also  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  judges.  Yet,  in  this  country  at.  least,  the  Pileated 
parrakeet  seems  to  be  very  rare.  Dr.  Greene  thinks  it  is  allied, 
in  habits  especially,  with  the  ground  parrots,  and  it  has  long  legs, 
and  runs  nimbly.  It  has  one  extremely  good  quality  besides  its 
beauty,  for  "  it  is  not  noisy  in  the  least  degree."  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  beautiful  drawing  of  Barnard's 
parrakeet  and  that  of  the  Quaker.  This  last-named  comes 
from  South  America,  where  it  is  found  on  the  mountain 
ranges  as  high  up  as  three  or  four  thousand  feet ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Quaker  parrakeet  is  that  it  departs 
entirely  from  the  habits  of  all  its  congeners,  and  builds  a  nest  of 
twigs  among  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Most  parrots,  as  is  well 
known,  "  make  their  breeding  burrows  in  the  hollow  limbs  or 
trunks  of  trees,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  ground  or  under  the 
roots  of  a  tree."  The  Quaker's  nest  is  very  large  and  has  no 
lining,  and,  from  Dr.  Greene's  account,  the  birds  seem  to  use  it 
both  as  a  habitation  and  a  place  of  incubation.  A  pair  which 
flew  about  at  liberty  built  in  a  fir-tree  and  brought  up  a  brood 
of  four  ;  but  they  strayed  and  did  not  return.  If  they  could  but 
be  protected,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Quaker  should  not  become 
a  common  bird  in  England,  and  he  would  be  a  more  pleasing 
object  flying  about  wild  than  in  a  cage,  for  he  is  terribly  noisy. 

The  middle  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  some  beautifully 
coloured,  but  not  very  graceful,  lories,  and  the  latter  part  with 
some  Amazon  parrots,  one  or  two  of  which  are  almost  ugly.  But 
for  brilliance  of  colour  the  finest  plate  is  that  of  the  New  Guinea 
Eclectus.  A  mystery  which  has  lately  been  cleared  up  long 
hung  over  the  identity  of  these  parrots.  The  male  is  wholly 
different  from  the  female,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  more  soberly 
clad.  He  is  green,  with  a  patch  of  red  on  either  side,  and 
with  blue  quill  feathers  and  an  orange  beak.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  bright  scarlet,  with  a  kind  of  blue  waistcoat  and  a 
black  beak.  Naturalists  never  suspected  the  affinity  of  the 
two  birds  till  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  discovered  that  what 
had  always  been  looked  upon  as  two  different  species  "  stood 
to  each  other  in  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife." 
Following  the  Eclectus  we  come  to  the  Jamaica  parrot;, 
which  we  cannot  admire  with  Dr.  Greene,  who  calls  it  a 
handsome  bird ;  to  the  Red-throated,  White-fronted  Amazon, 
whose  name  is  a  description  ;  and  then  to  the  prettiest  of  this 
class,  the  Yellow-naped  Amazon,  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  kind  does  not  occa- 
sionally excel  the  grey  parrot  himself.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  extremely  hardy  and  of  attaining  to  a  great — literally  a 
green — old  age.  One  has  often  been  identified  as  the  friend  of 
three  generations  of  the  same  house.  But  the  most  long-lived 
bird  mentioned  by  Dr.  Greene  was  a  Salmon-crested  cockatoo, 
which  had  been  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  a 
family  when  Herr  F.  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  bought  it,  and  it  lived 
with  him  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  died,  not  from  old  age,  but 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident.  This  cockatoo  concludes  the 
third  volume  of  Dr.  Greene's  delightful  work,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  he  makes  some  mention  of  the  possibility  of  a 
fourth.  If  so,  he  will  lay  his  readers  under  still  greater  obliga- 
tion by  adding  a  classified  list  of  genera  and  species,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  us  all  to  be  able  to  remember  the  peculiarity  and  habitat 
of  every  parrot,  parrakeet,  lory,  conure,  amazon,  cockatoo,  cocka- 
tiel,  budgerigar,  and  macaw. 


L'ESPOSIZIONE  ITALIANA." 

THE  last  Italian  Exhibition  was,  without  doubt,  the  finest  un- 
official exhibition  ever  organized.  It  had  an  air  of  import- 
ance and  solidity  about  it,  which  its  recent  successor,  the  Spanish, 
unfortunately  lacks.  In  many  of  its  departments  it  was  as  ex- 
cellent as  could  possibly  be,  and  if  it  was  not  so  complete  in 
others,  the  fault  rests  rather  with  the  authorities  in  Rome  than  with 
the  organizers  in  London.  Mr.  John  R.  Whitley,  the  Director- 
General,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  great  work  he  had  under- 
taken. No  doubt  the  illuminated  gardens,  the  bands  of  music, 
and  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  the  Emperor  Titus  and  his 
Court,  opening  nightly  an  immense  but  most  realistic  Colosseum 
of  lath  and  plaster,  were  the  features  of  the  show  which  proved 
most  attractive ;  but  the  various  exhibits  of  a  more  serious 
character  were  deeply  interesting,  and  the  carved  furniture  and 
ceramics  were  so  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  so  ridiculously  cheap 
as  to  open  out  quite  a  new  commerce  between  England  and 
Italy.  The  rather  bulky  volume  which  gives  minute  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Whitley  and  his  colleagues  managed  to 
create  the  Exhibition  and  bring  it  to  a  triumphant  close  contains 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  anent  Italian  commerce  and 
trade.  Although  published  by  an  English  firm,  like  the  play 
which  proved  so  disquieting  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  Hamlet's 
mother  and  stepfather,  it  is  written  in  choice  Italian,  and  contains 
surprisingly  few  faults  of  orthography.  As  a  record  of  an  em- 
phatic success,  which,  under  happier  circumstances — a  dry 
summer,  for  instance,  and  an  absence  of  important  deaths  in  the 
Royal  Family — would  have  been  tvan  greater  than  it  was,  it  is  of 
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interest.  We  certainly  owe  Mr.  Whitley  and  his  friends  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  pleasant  days  and  evenings  spent  at  West 
Brompton  among  roba  d'ltalia  of  no  mean  description.  The 
Italians,  too,  ought  not  to  forget  the  excellent  results  of 
this  Exhibition  to  their  commerce.  It  dispersed,  among  the 
lower  orders  especially,  many  silly  prejudices,  and  it  did  perhaps 
more  than  a  thousand  books  to  popularize  with  the  masses  the 
most  charming  and  romantic  country  in  the  world.  But  the 
commercial  advantages  were  so  solid  that  many  of  those  who 
exhibited  have  since  established  themselves  in  London.  Certain 
art  industries  which  the  Italians  understand  better  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world  have  begun  to  nourish  here  with 
deserved  success  since  "  L'Esposizione  Italiana  "  first  introduced 
them  among  us,  to  the  exhilarating  strains  of  "  Finiculi  Finicula." 
It  is  surprising  how  much  solid  business  can  be  effected  to  a 
lively  tune. 


NATURAL  RELIGION.* 

MR.  MAX  MULLER'S  new  book,  Natural  Religion,  contains 
the  twenty  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  Glasgow  from 
the  Gifford  Chair.  Even  the  most  economical  Scot  will  admit 
that  Glasgow  got  her,  or  rather  Lord  Clifford's,  money's  worth.  It 
is  improbable  that  many  lecturers  will  produce  a  volume  so  large, 
so  closely  packed  with  ideas  and  arguments,  and  so  valuable  as  a 
statement  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  a  celebrated  student. 
His  work  begins  with  an  introductory  and  autobiographical  essay, 
in  which  he  praises  the  Pious  Founder,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
own  literary  life  and  the  growth  of  his  opinions.  The  next  four 
lectures  deal  with  Definitions  of  Religion,  including  his  own. 
That  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Infinite  in  Xature,  in  Man,  and 
in  the  Self.  These  may  first  be  briefly  considered.  An  instruc- 
tive examination  of  the  names  for  religion  in  various  languages  is 
succeeded  by  a  sketch  of  various  philosophical  definitions,  chiefly 
German,  and  more  space  is  devoted  to  the  singularly  unseductive 
theory  of  Professor  Gruppe.  "  His  argument  seems  to  be  this, 
that  religion  is  something  so  irrational,  not  to  say  absurd,  that  it 
could  have  been  invented  once,  and  once  only,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind."  Mistaken  Professor  Gruppe  !  Anything  that  is 
irrational,  not  to  say  absurd,  is  quite  certain  to  have  been  invented 
by  man  everywhere,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  a  chance. 
This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Universality  of  Religion,  where 
Roskoff  has  a  most  easy  victory  over  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Then 
coming  to  Mr.  Max  Midler's  own  definition,  we  approach  it 
through  a  criticism  of  "  all  our  Ego-knowledge,"  all  of  which 
has  its  roots  in  "  the  universal  soil  of  sensuous  experience." 
Now  experience  is  only  possible  through  limit  and  the  unlimited, 
the  Finite  and  the  Infinite.  Mr.  Max  Muller  here  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  Infinite,  in  Melanesia  and  among  the  natives 
of  North  America,  finds  a  name  in  Man  a  and  Manito,  "  the 
Beyond,"  while  Aditi  does  duty  for  the  Infinite  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
probably  being  an  extension  of  a  term  for  the  Dawn.  The 
conscious,  explicit  idea  of  the  Infinite  was  thrust,  as  it  were,  on 
human  thought  by  semitangible  and  intangible  objects — as  trees, 
mountains,  rivers.  True,  we  may  say,  a  tree  is  tangible  enough, 
"  but  its  deepest  roots  are  beyond  our  reach  ;  its  highest  branches 
tower  high  above  our  head."  It  may,  indeed,  be  replied  that 
when  man  could  not  dig  up,  nor  cut  down,  nor  climb  a  tree, 
he  may  scarcely  have  been  in  an  intellectual  state  fitting  him 
to  muse  on  its  "  mysterious  life."  But  we  are  stating  Mr. 
Midler's  ideas,  not  criticizing  them.  Clouds,  moon,  stars,  sky,  are 
still  more  suggestive  of  what  is  oddly  called  "  a  visible  infinite." 
For,  all  visions  being  essentially  bounded,  a  visible  infinite  is  like 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  tangible  objects  "  lent  themselves  to  no  religious  develop- 
ment," for  "fetishism  or  the  worship  of  stones  or  bones  is  a 
retrogressive,  not  a  progressive,  religious  development."  But 
the  semi-tangible  objects  became  Dryads,  Nereids,  and  so  forth  ; 
while  the  intangible  objects,  as  sky,  "grew  mostly  into  great 
gods."  In  Man,  too,  there  is  an  infinite,  the  Life,  or  Spirit ;  and 
that  became  divine  in  ancestor  worship  ;  finally  leading  to  "  a 
father  of  all  fathers — that  is,  a  creator  of  mankind,  if  not  of  the 
world." 

Here  Mr.  Max  Muller  comes  pretty  near  Mr.  Tylor's  theory. 
To  be  sure  Mr.  Tylor  advances  by  steps  of  ghost,  dream,  trance, 
shadow,  while  Mr.  Muller  speaks  of"  the  perception  of  something 
infinite  or  immortal  in  our  parents."  "  A  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing .  .  .  would  rather  be  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
had  known,  and  loved,  and  called  his  father  or  mother  must  be 
somewhere,  though  no  longer  in  the  body."  Why  should  he 
think  this  ?  Mr.  Tylor  tries  to  show  us  the  steps  by  which  this 
idea  was  reached  ;  Mr.  Max  Muller  merely  says  that  the  supposi- 
tion was  natural.  As  he  often  (and  rather  unjustly)  reproaches 
his  opponents  for  not  explaining  why,  or  how,  the  attribute  of 
supernatural  force  was  attached  to  "  fetishes,"  he  might  himself 
explain  why  it  was  "  natural "'  to  believe  in  the  permanence  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Does  Mr.  Max  Muller,  or  does  he  not, 
accept  Mr.  Tylor's  theory  ?  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he 
now  lays  much  more  stress  on  this  element  of  religion  than  he 
did  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures.  Lastly,  the  "  self"  in  Man,  reflected 
on,  suggests  psychological  deities,  such  as  the  Brahmanic  Atma, 
Self,  the  germ  of  Buddhism. 
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The  greater  gods  and  ancestral  spirits  apparently  were  now 
endowed  with  morality.  Thus,  after  long  wanderings,  we  reach 
(apparently)  a  definition  of  religion  as  "  those  perceptions  of  the 
Infinite  which  are  able  to  influence  the  moral  character  of  man." 
Religion  is  "  a  psychological  necessity."  Man  is  so  constituted 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  perceptions,  he  was  compelled  to 
be  religious.  Religion  is  "  not,  as  Positivist  philosophers  main- 
tain, a  mere  hallucination  or  priestly  fraud." 

Here  Mr.  Max  Muller  contrasts  his  own  method,  which  he 
calls  "  historical,"  with  that  of  certain  opponents,  which  he  calls 
"  theoretical."  And  here,  having  stated  Mr.  Midler's  earlier 
ideas  as  plainly  as  our  space  admits  of,  we  sball  venture  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  for  his  treatment  of  opponents.  Many  of 
them  entirely  agree  with  him  that  religion  was  a  psychological 
necessity.  They  deal  less  in  metaphysics ;  but  they  say,  with 
him,  that  man,  being  conscious  of  a  limit  to  his  knowledge, 
sensuous  and  rational,  and  of  somewhat  beyond  the  limit,  had  no 
choice  but  to  people  tbe  beyond  with  the  Divine.  No  men  who 
retain  a  belief  in  the  Government  of  the  World  will  deny  that 
this  necessity  was  part  of  the  education  of  man.  So  far  we,  at 
least,  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Max  Muller.  But  is  he  quite 
fair,  after  all,  to  his  opponents  ?  He  calls  them,  or  at  least  we 
understand  him  to  call  them,  when  they  are  anthropologists, 
members  of  the  "  theoretic  school."  Now,  they  regard  their 
method  as  historical.  He  says  they  "  begin  with  an  ideal  con- 
ception of  what  man  must  have  been  in  the  beginning."  Yet 
some  of  them,  at  least,  repeatedly  deny  that  they  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  "  beginning."  Angel  or  ape,  nullo  dis- 
cipline agetur.  They  aver  that,  while  man  in  the  beginning  is 
unknown,  yet  all  the  races  which  we  can  examine  have  clearly 
been  what  Mr.  Max  Muller  will  not  call  savages,  but  what  he 
permits  us  to  call  People  of  Nature,  Nature  Folk.  Or,  if  this 
be  thought  too  daring  an  hypothesis,  at  least  all  races  whom  we 
know  much  of  have  been  extremely  influenced  by  the  ideas  and 
practices  common  to  Nature  Folk  in  all  stages,  such  as  Aus- 
tralians, Bushmen,  Bechuanas,  and  so  forth.  If  this  be  true,  then 
many  peculiarities  of  civilized  peoples  may  be  elucidated  by  what 
we  learn  of  the  ideas  common  to  Nature  Folk  and  of  their 
mental  condition.  Surely  this  is  very  far  from  "  beginning  with 
an  ideal  conception  of  what  man  must  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginning." 

Once  more  (p.  87)  Mr.  Max  Muller  actually  writes  that  there 
is  one  "  article  of  tbe  anthropologist  faith — namely,  that  savages, 
who  are  far  more  changeable  than  civilized  races,  are  stereo- 
typed once  for  all  and  unchangeable."  It  is  not  easy  either  to 
account  for  or  characterize  this  astonishing  remark.  As  far  as 
Anthropology  has  an  article  of  faith  it  is  that  civilized  races  have, 
at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  evolved  at  some  period 
through  the  condition  of  "  savages."  That  is  to  say,  the  dogma 
is,  not  that  savages  are  unchangeable,  but  that  they  are  change- 
able. Moreover,  all  anthropologists  have  constantly  to  point  out 
changes  in  savage  art,  religion,  and  customs.  We  see  the 
gourd  developed  into  the  pot,  the  beaten  fibres  into  the  woven 
web.  We  see  the  growth  of  new  myths  introduced  to  explain 
new  problems  of  new  knowledge.  We  see  the  family  developed 
and  changed,  the  movement  to  male  from  female  kindred,  the 
substitution  of  descent  from  an  heroic  ancestor  for  descent  from  a 
plant  or  animal  or  other  object.  Thus  Mr.  Max  Muller  accuses 
his  anthropological  adversaries  of  believing  the  very  opposite  of 
their  creed.  He  modifies  this  (p.  200)  where  one  school  of 
anthropologists  is  said  to  derive  civilization  from  the  lowest 
savagery,  while  another  school  recognizes  in  the  savage  of  to- 
day "the  unchanged  representative  of  the  primordial  savage. 
But  who  does  this?  Is  it  not  admitted  that  the  very  lowest 
Australian  must  have  advanced  greatly  from  a  lower  Australian 
who  had  no  boomerang?  About  primordial  people  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  do  know  that  the  Australian  probably  did  not 
come  into  the  world  with  a  boomerang  in  his  hand  and  his 
marriage  laws  in  his  head.  To  say  that  he  did  so,  is  to  be 
theoretical,  not  historical. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Max  Muller  frequently  argues  at  persons 
whom  he  never  names.  We  do  not  even  know  in  many  cases 
whom  he  can  have  had  in  his  mind.  Where  are  we  to  read  the 
doctrines  of  those  strange  theorists  who  are  to  Mr.  Max  Muller 
what  "  the  Atheist  "  is  to  the  heated  pulpiteer  ?  How  can  Mr. 
Max  Midler's  Glasgow  audience  estimate  the  ideas  of  unnamed 
persons  to  whose  works  no  reference  is  given  ?  They  listen  to 
Mr.  Max  Muller,  and  go  home  believing  that  intelligent  anthropo- 
logists hold  the  very  opposite  of  their  actual  creed. 

Zealous  as  he  is  for  the  historical  method,  Mr.  Max  Muller 
bases  his  own  system  of  mythology  on  a  theory,  true  or  false,  of 
the  origin  of  speech.  Men  engaged  in  combined  industries  ;  they 
uttered  the  same  shouts  as  they  worked,  these  shouts  became  the 
signs  of  the  work,  "  the  origin  of  conceptual  language."  How 
does  Mr.  Max  Muller  know  all  this  ?  He  says  "  we  know  people 
in  a  primitive  state  accompany  most  of  their  common  acts  by 
sounds."  Was  there  ever  such  logic  !  Mr.  Max  Muller  first  con- 
tends that  savages  are  not  "  primitive  nor  primordial  "  (as,  of 
course,  they  are  not),  and  then  he  says  he  does  know  how 
people  behave  in  a  primitive  state.  Where  are  these  people  ? 
If  they  arc  nature  folk,  why  does  he  blame  anthropologists  for 
regarding  nature  folk  as  in  a  state,  not  primitive  indeed,  but 
much  more  backward  than  that  of  civilized  folk  ?  Either  we 
may  try  to  elucidate  the  earlier  stages  of  religion  by  the  faiths  of 
nature  folk,  or  Mr.  Max  Muller  must  not  try  to  elucidate  the 
beginnings  of  language  by  their  conduct.    He  cannot  have  it 
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both  ways.  If  people  who  accompany  most  of  their  common  acts 
by  sounds  prove  that  the  first  ancestors  of  man  did  so,  then  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  same  people  cannot  be  rejected  as  evidences 
as  to  the  first  beliefs  of  the  ancestors  of  man.  Mr.  Max  Muller, 
in  short,  cannot  call  this  witness,  and  refuse  to  let  anthropologists 
call  him.  Perhaps  at  Glasgow  they  had  logic  enough  to  see  this  ; 
perhaps  they  had  not. 

But  does  he  really  call  the  witness  ?  If  a  theoretical  anthro- 
pologist wished  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  speech  was  the  clamor 
concomitans  of  early  men  at  work,  he  would  produce  many  in- 
stances of  nature  folk  who  do  combined  work,  accompanied  by 
clamor  concomitans.  And  then  Mr.  Max  Muller  would  say,  "  It 
does  not  matter  what  these  people  do;  they  arc  not  representatives 
of  primordial  man."  And,  indeed,  it  does  not  matter.  But  Mr. 
Max  Muller  does  not  even  give  us  examples  of  people  "in  a 
primitive  state  accompanying  most  of  their  common  acts  by 
sounds."  And  this  is  the  Historical,  as  opposed  to  the  Theoretical. 
Method  !  So  historical,  so  untheoretical,  is  Mr.  Max  Muller  that 
he  actually  tells  us  the  origin  of  Totemism,  an  institution  so  far 
behind  us  in  time  that  even  Mr.  McLennan  refused  to  hazard  an 
hypothesis  ahout  it.  Mr.  Midler's  hypothesis  assumes,  apparently, 
that  men  could  draw  or  engrave  or  tattoo  plants  and  animals 
before  they  were  Totemists.  Is  this  not  theoretical  (p.  522),  or 
what  possible  proof  can  be  adduced  ? 

So  it  is  throughout.  The  "  historical  method  relies  on  a 
theory,  the  theory  that  before  man  could  speak  he  combined  in 
labour,  and  accompanied  his  labour  by  clamor  concomitans.  Proof 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  conduct  of  people  in  a  primitive 
state ;  and  yet  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  such  people  can 
no  longer  be  found.  Granting  the  truth  of  the  theory,  it  is 
most  ingeniously  used  to  explain  mythical  thought  and  language. 
But  it  is  odd  to  find  the  school  which  is  all  for  history,  and 
accuses  adversaries  of  being  theoretical,  reposing  on  such  a  couch 
of  conjecture. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  the  whole  of  Mr.  Max  Muller's 
lectures;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  when  discussing  M.  Renouf's 
theory  of  the  Egyptian  Xutar,  the  criticism  of  M.  Maspero  might 
at  least  have  been  mentioned.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Max 
Muller's  belief  that  Ahana  =  Athene  might  have  been  contrasted 
with  the  views  of  Curtius,  Preller,  and  Bergaigne  ;  while  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mannhardt  and  Curtius  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  myths 
by  certain  etymologies  might  have  been  mentioned.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  add  that  the  ideas  of  religion  among  Nature-folk 
which  we  derive  from  Hottentot  hymns  and  Maori  karakias  are  on 
another  level  of  evidence  than  the  information  about  Christianity 
which  Cetewayo  might  have  gleaned  from  a  coalheaver.  (P.  217.) 
For  it  is  not  from  Cetewayo,  but  from  traditional  hymns  and 
ritual,  and  from  prayers,  where  these  can  be  obtained,  that  we 
derive  our  best  knowledge  of  religion  among  nature-folk. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"IVTR.  J.  J.  WEISS  (1)  so  seldom  collects  in  a  book  any  of  his 
.  literary  or  dramatic  criticisms  that  when  he  does  the  result 

is  unusually  interesting.  Indeed,  it  may  possibly  be  found  worth 
more  notice  than  we  can  give  it  in  this  particular  place.  The 
volume — made  up  entirely  of  short  papers — has  three  divisions, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  "  natural."  One  is  headed 
"  an(^  deals  with  Scribe,  Dumas,  and  Hugo ;  another 

1852,"  practically  covering  the  whole  Empire  time,  and  going 
down  to  M.  FeUaUot'g  Roman  parisien,  but  principally  dealing  with 
M.  Dumas/Wj  and  M.  feardou ;  the  third  more  recent  and  rather 
miscellaneous  in  subject.  As  a  critic  of  the  form  of  literature, 
of  the  form  of  plays,  M.  "Weiss  no  doubt  has  his  superiors ; 
but  he  has  an  astonishing  faculty  of  penetration  as  to  thought 
and  matter,  the  works  and  ways  of  men.  Here  is  a  curiously 
vivid  statement,  not,  it  may  be,  of  a  truth,  but  of  what  is 
held  by  almost  all  Frenchmen  for  a  truth.  He  imagines  himself 
sitting  with  two  ladies,  one  an  Austrian  Jewess,  one  a  South 
American,  at  a  representation  of  Odette.  "  Leur  race,"  he  says, 
"  les  met  toutes  deux  a  l'abri  de  nos  idees  litte'raires  acquises."  It  is 
one  of  M.  Weiss's  good  points  that  you  never  quite  know  when 
he  is  speaking  for  himself  and  when  dramatically.  But  nothing 
is  happier  than  the  phrase  as  to  French  "  idees  litte'raires 
acquises  "  :  and  nothing  is  better  founded,  according  to  French 
ways  of  thinking,  than  the  remark  about  "  race."  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  rarest  possible  thing  to  find  a  Frenchman  who  will 
treat  seriously  a  non-Frenchman's  estimate  of  any  great  French 
author.  He  may  splutter  at  it,  he  may  smile  superior  at  it,  but 
in  his  heart  is  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  "race"  that 
the  barbarian  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  "  idees  litteraires 
acquises "  which  are  necessary  for  comprehension  even,  much 
more  for  criticism.  Yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
thing  put  anywhere  so  strikingly  as  in  these  few  words.  And 
there  are  many  similar  things  in" the  volume. 

An  unconventional  book  on  a  classical  subject  is  a  rare  thing, 
and  M.  Sorel's  book  on  Socrates  (2)  is  very  unconventional.  It 
contains,  indeed,  such  a  number  of  unexpected  remarks  that  we 
are  not  too  sure  as  to  the  author's  final  result,  or  whether  he  is 
Socratist  or  anti-Socratist.  "What  he  says  about  Aristophanes  is 
capital ;  but  when  we  meet  a  man  who  describes  the  Symposium 
andtlie  Republic  as  "  deux  livres  qui  deshonorent  le  genie  grec," 

(1)  Le  theatre  et  les  mceurs.    Par  J.  J.  Weiss.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(2)  Le  proces  de  Socrate.    Par  G.  Sorel.    Paris  :  Alcan. 


we  must  borrow  a  word  from  his  own  language,  and  say  that  he 
"radote."  The  embroilment  of  M.  Sorel's  book  is  further 
embroiled  by  the  fact  that  he  is  half  his  time  either  backing  up 
or  vigorously  fighting  M.  Fouillee,  with  the  assistance  on  one 
side  or  another  of  somebody  else,  till  the  reader  remembers  that 
remarkable  triangular  duel  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  when,  as  soon  as 
two  of  the  knights  had  beaten  the  third,  one  of  the  victors 
promptly  deserted  to  the  vanquished  side  and  turned  the  tables 
on  his  Lite  ally.  But  M.  Sorel  has  evidently  tried  to  look  at 
his  subject  with  his  own  eyes,  not  with  somebody  else's,  and 
that  is  a  great — a  very  great — thing. 

Bonkeur  manque  (3)  is  a  very  tiny  and  pretty  little  volume  of 
love  verses,  some  of  which  are  good.  Mr.  Hamerton  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  married  woman. 

As  Dr.  Thomas  justly  says,  Gassendi  (4)  has  had  a  good  deal 
written  about  him,  and  still  he  is  hardly  yet  put  in  his  proper 
place.  Another  shrewd  remark  of  M.  Thomas  is,  that  if  Gassendi 
had  cared  or  had  been  able  to  leave  terse  French  treatises  like  his 
rival  Descartes,  instead  of  long  ones,  in'difl'use  and  rat  her  Corinthian 
Latin,  he  would  have  fared  better.  For  ourselves,  we  remember 
diving  with  much  pleasure  into  his  mighty  folios ;  but  though 
there  is  really  no  language  in  the  world  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
read  than  such  Latin,  you  cannot  make  people  think  so.  The 
real  misfortune  of  Gassendi  and  his  Neo-Epicureanism  was  that 
the  shadow  of  the  eighteenth-century  pkilosophes  has  been  cast 
back  on  him,  while  even  in  the  seventeenth  he  isrepresentedas  being 
a  radix  malormn.  Gassendi,  it  is  said,  taught  Moliere  the  free 
thought  which  some  persons,  not  perhaps  entirely  fools,  have 
never  been  able  to  perceive  in  Moliere.  Gassendi,  who  was  a 
plain-living,  high-thinking,  and  very  orthodox  Christian,  must 
be  responsible  for  the  orgies  at  Roissy  :  for  Saint-Evremond  and 
the  libertins  ;  for  heaven  knows  who  or  what.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Gassendi  has  the  not  inconsiderable  testimony  of  Newton  as  a 
physicist ;  his  psychology,  if  too  materialist,  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious, and  nobody  need,  be  afraid  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
his  much-decried  ethics.  It  is  as  metaphysician  that  he  leaves 
most,  if  not  all,  to  desire.  These  are  rather  our  sentiments  than 
those  of  M.  Thomas,  but  we  are  glad  to  welcome  his  tractate  on 
a  far  too  much  neglected  philosopher,  to  whom  he  has  done 
justice. 

M.  Bartheleniy  Saint-Hilaire's  discourse  on  the  relations  of 
philosophy  to  science  and  religion  (5)  is  one  of  a  well-known  kind — a 
little  florid  and  a  little  superficial  in  parts.  A  sketch,  however  short, 
of  English  philosophy  which  mentions  neither  Hobbes,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  nor  Hamilton,  and  which  gives  Victor  Cousin  the  pas 
with  a  "  Cedite,  Romani  scriptores,  cedite,  Graii,"  addressed  to 
English  and  German  philosophers  respectively,  classes  itself.  But 
the  book  has  the  cheerful,  stimulating,  hortatory  character  of 
much  of  Cousin's  own  work  ;  it  is  well  written,  and  its  principles 
are  sound  enough. 

The  history  of  Acadia  (6)  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  though 
it  is  weighted  with  the  memory  of  a  poem  which  M.  de  Saint- 
Pere  calls  ravissant,  which  ravished  all  England  and  America 
once,  but  which  we  beg  leave  to  pronounce  one  of  the  most 
mawkish  pieces  of  pseudo-pathetic  matter  in  limp  and  unscholarly 
form  that  a  man  of  real  poetical  talent  ever  gave  to  the  world. 
But  the  liquorice-water  of  Evangeline  ought  not  to  take  away  the 
savour  of  the  real  heroism  after  a  kind  which  the  French  colonists 
showed  in  struggling  with  their  more  powerful  and  enterprising' 
neighbours,  and  which  has  carried  them  through  as  a  distinct  and 
recognizable  folk  to  the  present  day.  M.  de  Saint-Pere's  history 
is  very  minute,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so,  and  very  careful,  nor 
need  any  Englishman  object  to  its  patriotism. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

STORIES  there  are  of  the  inception  and  fashioning  of  books 
that  may  be  classed  among  certain  curiosities  of  literature 
not  exhaustively  considered  by  the  elder  Disraeli.  Of  such  is  the 
editorial  introduction  that  explains,  after  a  melodramatic  opening 
in  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  li.  James,  how  it  came  about 
that  "  the  original  MSS.  of  Sergent  Marceau,"  the  "  Agate 
Sergent "  of  history,  passed  into  English  hands,  were  submitted 
to  Mignet,  and  now,  edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson,  appear  as 
Reminiscences  of  a  Regicide  (Chapman  &  Hall).  "  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October  1846,"  the  record  runs,  "  an  English 
lady  and  gentleman  were  driving  rapidly  along  the  highway," 
somewhere  between  Marseilles  and  Nice,  "  when  they  were 
stopped  by  two  persons,  who  commanded  the  postilions,  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  to  turn  aside  from  the  road  and  follow,  one 
of  them  adding,  '  My  will  is  never  questioned  here  !  '  "  They 
were  all  carried  off  to  an  adjacent  chateau.  The  person  of  un- 
questionable will  proved  to  be  Lord  Brougham,  who  wished  only 
to  save  the  travellers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  from  further  ex- 
perience of  bad  roads  in  a  time  of  floods.  "  This  fierce  jailor,"  as 
he  is  oddly  called,  treated  his  captives  right  hospitably,  and  did  not, 
as  the  romantic  reader  might  imagine,  confine  them  to  the  donjon 
keep  of  his  castle.   The  upshot  of  the  adventure  was  that  Mr.  and 

(3)  Bonheur  man/juc.    Par  Georges  de  Portoriche.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(4)  La  philosophic  de  Gassendi.    Par  P.  F.  Thomas.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(5)  La  philosophic  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  sciences  et  la  religion. 
Par  J.  Bartlielemy  Saint-IIilaire.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(6)  line  colonic  fendule  en  Amcrique.  Par  Rameau  de  Saint-Pere. 
2  tomes.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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Mrs.  Davenport  here  met  M.  Carnot,  the  son  of  the  great  Minister, 
and  through  him  were  introduced  to  Sergent,  then  in  his  ninety- 
sixth  year,  and  living  at  Nice.  The  old  engraver  and  ex-deputy 
was  disposed  to  be  garrulous ;  though  it  is  pretty  obvious,  from 
the  recollections  of  his  revolutionary  career  dictated  to  Mrs. 
Davenport  (now  the  dowager  Lady  Ilatherton),  that  his  charac- 
teristic caution  and  shrewdness  had  not  deserted  him  in  his  old 
age.  The  materials  of  the  present  volume  comprise  also  a  pre- 
vious memoir  written  in  1801,  certain  contributions  to  the  Revue 
Retrospective  in  1 830,  and  notes  on  Brissot's  Memoires  and  other 
books  of  the  kind.  The  compilation  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  attempt  to  connect  Sergent's  "  disjointed  notes  "  by  a  narra- 
tive of  the  French  Revolution  which  is  a  bald  summary  of  history 
can  only  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  imperfect.  Sergent's  recollections  are  interesting 
rather  than  important.  Naturally  enough,  he  was  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  certain  charges  brought  against  him  after  the  old  order 
of  things  had  given  place  to  new.  His  defence  is  much  more 
satisfactory  when  dealing  with  the  "  agate  "  incident  than  in  the 
matter  of  the  September  massacres.  He  always  strenuously  denied 
any  share  or  responsibility  in  the  latter.  Yet  his  explanation  is  full 
of  contradictions.  He  was  one  of  the  four  Police  administrators  at 
the  time,  and  he  controlled  the  arms,  ammunition,  provisioning, 
&c,  of  the  National  Guard.  He  confesses  in  one  place  that  he 
could  post  the  National  Guard  wherever  he  pleased.  Yet  he  does 
not  explain  why  they  did  not  interfere,  or  why  he  should  go  into 
the  country  at  this  crisis.  That  he  did  not  sign  Marat's  circular 
may  be  perfectly  true.  But  he  knew  that  Marat  had  authority 
for  putting  his  name  to  it,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  the 
fresh  massacres  it  occasioned  at  Versailles.  Of  one  other  myste- 
rious matter,  the  theft  and  recovery  of  the  crown  diamonds,  he 
gives  a  very  curious  and  circumstantial  account.  Other  curious 
points  to  be  noted  are  his  dislike  of  Mme.  Roland,  his  repeated 
declaration  that  Robespierre  was  no  friend  to  him,  and  his 
evidently  genuine  belief  in  every  kind  of  Royalist  plot,  the  influ- 
ence of  English  gold,  and  the  power  of  Pitt.  His  portrait  in  the 
present  volume,  from  a  sketch  made  in  1847,  is  decidedly  pre- 
possessing. Of  his  artistic  skill  we  have  also  specimens  in  the 
portrait  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  heroic,  much-sung  General 
Marceau,  and  in  the  frontispiece,  an  aquatint  of  the  period,  which 
•depicts  his  wife,  the  dauntless  "  Emira,"  visiting  Sergent  in 
retirement,  after  his  flight  from  Paris  in  1795. 

The  Rambler  Papers,  by  Jeffrey  C.  Jeffrey  (Allen  &  Co.),  is  a 
book  that  scarcely  responds  to  its  title.  It  is  a  brisk  and  bright 
story  of  military  life,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  unpopular  man  of 
his  regiment,  the  heroine  a  charming  and  self-willed  girl,  and  the 
remaining  characters  are  sketched  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  and 
point.  There  is,  indeed,  an  essay  on  peculiar  people  interpolated, 
wherein  the  shades  of  Shelley  and  Byron  and  Dr.  Johnson  form 
an  astonishing  trio  ;  but  this  were  much  better  banished  from  the 
book.  The  parodies  in  verse  of  these  poets  are  of  the  most 
harrowing  kind. 

The  larger  portion  of  Professor  F.  W.  Newman's  Anglo-Saxon 
Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  (Regan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  a 
reprint  of  essays  from  Preiser  and  a  lecture  on  President  Lincoln's 
policy,  published  in  1863  by  the  Emancipation  Society.  The  book 
carries  us  back  to  those  far-off  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
assurance  of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States  was  so 
eloquently,  and  firmly  pronounced.  Professor  Newman's  views  on 
the  subject  of  abolition  are  familiar  to  everybody.  Those  who 
would  know  how  speedily  he  out-Garrisoned  Garrison,  and  fell 
in  with  Wendell  Phillips,  and  what  he  had  to  say  of  Lincoln's 
"  shallow  expediency,"  may  now  profitably  revive  their  failing 
recollection. 

Lovers  of  good  literature,  and  cheap,  may  be  commended  to 
the  "  Minerva  Library  "  edition  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  This  is  an  excellent 
reprint,  with  neat  binding,  good  type,  and  fair  woodcuts.  Of 
Mr.  Walter  Scott's  series  of  translations  of  Count  Tolstoi'  we 
have  a  fresh  instalment,  The  Physiology  of  War,  by  Huntington 
Smith,  from  a  French  version.  To  the  "  Camelot  Series "  Mr. 
Charles  Sayle  contributes  a  Selection  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters 
(Walter  Scott),  showing  discrimination  in  the  choice  and  an  un- 
necessary assumption  of  "the  superior  person"  in  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  high-toned  "  prefatory  note."  We  cannot  praise  Mr. 
Ernest  Radford  for  giving  excerpts  from  Gebir  in  his  selected 
Poems  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  (Walter 
Scott).    Gebir  is  a  fine  poem,  and  ought  not  to  be  snipped  thus. 

All  who  long  for  smokeless  air  in  cities  should  read  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite's  lecture,  Gaseous  Fuel  (Whittaker  &  Co.),  a  little  book, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  on  the  chemistry  of  gaseous  fuel  and  the 
application  of  natural  gas,  including  water  gas,  to  purposes  of 
lighting  and  manufactures. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Zillmann,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  "  one  of  the  oldest  free  white  born  natives  of 
Queensland,"  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  recall  concerning 
early  missionary  efforts  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  in 
Past  and  Present  Australian  Life  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Zillmaim's  opinion  of  the  natives — we  should  say  the  black  natives 
— whom  he  knew  in  their  primitive  state  before  the  spread  of 
colonization,  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  most  writers.  Of 
their  imminent  extinction  in  Victoria  he  seems  totally  convinced. 
In  fact,  ho  anticipates  their  complete  extermination  throughout 
the  continent  in  another  fifty  years. 

We  have  received  two  recent  additions  to  the  useful  and 
handy  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Library  of  Theological  Literature  " 


(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  the  First  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr, 
translated  by  William  Reeves  (17 17),  and  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from 
Tertullian. 

We  have  also  received  Dr.  Douglas  Lithgow's  Heredity :  a 
Study  with  Special  Reference  to  Disease  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  & 
Cox) ;  History  of  Hindu  Civilization,  by  Ramachandra  Gosha 
(Calcutta :  Ram  &  Friend)  ;  and  Dr.  Reinhart  Hoerning's  Descrip- 
tions and  Collation  of  Six  Karaite  Manuscripts,  with  autotype 
reproductions  (Williams  &  Norgate),  the  MSS.  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  formerly  in  the  Shapira  collection. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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PEACE  OB  WAR? 

IN  a  telegram  published  by  the  Times  on  Tuesday 
morning  from  its  Vienna  Correspondent  it  was  said, 
"  The  idea  that  a  great  European  war  is  inevitable  is 
"  entirely  of  Russian  origin.  Nobody  in  Germany  or 
"  Austria-Hungary  wants  war."  The  remainder  of  the 
Correspondent's  statements  are  well  founded  enough  ;  but 
in  this  particular  part  of  them  there  is  certainly  mistake. 
That  it  is  Russia  which  is  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  dis- 
turber of  European  peace,  and  that,  if  European  peace  is 
disturbed,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  Russia's  fault,  is  a  certain 
truth.  But  the  "  idea  "  that  a  great  European  war  is,  if 
not  "  inevitable,"  hardly  less  probable  than  a  thunderstorm 
in  a  hot  J uly,  is  certainly  not  a  purely  Russian  idea,  but 
one  common  to  all  persons  of  good  information  and  intelli- 
gence in  all  countries.  Further,  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
believe  that  "  nobody  in  Germany  wants  war."  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  are  bodies  in  Germany,  and  very  highly  placed 
bodies  too,  who  regard  the  probable  dissension  between 
Boulangists  and  anti-Boulangists  as  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fresh  attack  on  France,  for  reducing  what  are 
thought  to  be  her  menacing  preparations,  and  for  settling  in 
a  sinister  fashion  the  various  small,  but  not  unimportant, 
grievances  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  not  indeed  be- 
lieved, or  to  be  believed,  that  Prince  Bismarck  shares  this 
disposition.  His  interest  is  too  strong  in  "  playing  Charle- 
"  HAGUE  "  rather  than  in  running  even  the  remotest  risk  of 
exchanging  what  is  at  present  the  most  glorious  and  fortunate 
record  of  any  German,  if  not  of  any,  statesman,  for  one  with  an 
ending  certainly  not  more  brilliant  and  possibly  clouded  with 
disaster.  But  there  are  others  who  are  in  exactly  reverse 
case  to  the  Prince,  who  have  their  record  to  make,  and 
who,  even  if  they  lost  the  first  game,  would  have  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  ample  time  for  a  return  match. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  so  great  that  the  advocates  of 
letting  well  alone  may  not  improbably  prevail  for  a  time, 
but  still  it  is  almost  certainly  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is 
nobody  in  Germany  who  wishes  for  war — unless,  indeed,  it 
be  meant  that  the  principal  German  person  who  wishes  for 
an  occasion  of  war  is  not  at  the  moment  in  Germany.  And  it 
is  also  (unluckily)  rash  to  say  that,  in  the  present  precarious 
condition  of  Trench  politics  and  the  continued  eclipse  of 
French  statesmanship,  there  is  not  a  considerable  chance 
that  France  .vill  give  that  occasion. 

As  to  Austria-Hungary  the  assertion  is  no  doubt  much 
truer,  if  not  absolutely  true.  Even  the  most  hotheaded 
Hungarian  denouncer  of  Count  Kalnoky's  policy  as  timid 
does  not  exactly  wish  for  war ;  he  only  thinks  that  a  less 
ostentatious  display  of  not-wishing  for  it  might  peace- 
fully obtain  greater  ad'  antages.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  '/cspectable  minority  of  soldiers  and  politicians, 
the  dangers  with  which  war  is  supposed  to  threaten  Austria 
are  not  a  little  exaggerated.  To  alter  the  phrase  of  Sir 
Henry  Kili.egrew,  Austria  already  has  a  very  good  cause, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  might  not  find  her- 
self in  possession  of  a  good  horse  and  a  good  sword.  Her 
ill  luck,  explicable  as  it  was,  in  the  two  last  great  wars  in 
which  she  engaged,  the  delicate  instability  of  her  constitu- 
tional arrangements,  and  the  motley  character  of  her  popu- 
lation are  of  course  serious  drawbacks.  But  it  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  in  any  probable  war  the  immensely  greater 
part  of  her  frontier  is  practically  secure  from  attack,  that 
even  Bosnian  insurrection  and  Servian  hostility  would  re- 
quire from  her  for  the  time  nothing  but  moderate  defensive 
exertions,  and  that  she  could  concentrate  almost  her  whole 
strength,  either  for  defence  or  offence,  on  the  Galician  side. 
StOJ,  the  risks  would  undoubtedly  be  great,  and  the  character 
and  amount  of  probable  gain  are  not  such  as  should  tempt 


any  sane  Austrian  or  Hungarian  to  wish  for  war.  The 
time  is  not  ripe  for  any  further  extension  southwards;  and 
such  an  extension,  if  it  is  to  come,  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  secured  by  a  continuance  of  the  exhibition  of  good 
government  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  than  by  aggres- 
sion. The  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  contra-indicates 
any  unnecessary  exertion  ;  and  the  possession  of  such  a 
frontier  as  that  of  Galicia,  which  is  absolutely  destitute  of 
natural  protection,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  invite  attack, 
is,  of  course,  a  source  of  weakness.  Therefore  it  may  be 
said  truly  enough  that  Austria's  voice,  unless  on  compulsion, 
will  not  be  for  war. 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  voices,  and  weighty 
voices,  in  Germany  which  would  perhaps  be  for  it,  which 
would  certainly  not  be  against  it ;  there  is  a  very  strong, 
and  it  is  believed  a  growing,  inclination  towards  it  in 
Russia;  and  there  is  probably,  despite  the  Exhibition, 
less  of  a  disinclination  to  it  in  France  than  there  has  been 
for  some  time.  Without  attributing  to  General  Boulancer 
the  propensity  to  eat  fire  which  some  persons  attribute  to 
him,  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  remember  that  he  is,  after 
all,  General  Boulanger.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  for 
some  time  past,  the  active,  long-continued,  but  hitherto 
vague,  dislike  of  recent  Republican  Governments  has  take^i 
in  popular  speech  the  well-known  old  form  of  abuse  of  a  tqs 
d'avocats,  and  the  like.  Yet  in  all  probability,  unless  the 
bellicose  influences  in  Germany  should  increase  and  prove 
uncontrollable,  it  is  from  the  East  not  the  West  that  the 
match  will  be  set  to  the  train.  There  are  plenty  of  trains 
ready.  Cretan  insurrection  or  discontent  has  long  been 
the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  the  bird  is 
in  full  flight  now.  Moreover,  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  the  Greek  Government  at  least  is  not  actively  abetting 
the  agitation  and  the  supply  of  arms  (which  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  all  hazards) — that  the  abettor  is  elsewhere. 
It  appears  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  the  Armenian  complaints,  though  it  is  very  significant 
that  the  charges  against  the  principal  scapegoat,  Moussa  Bey, 
seem  to  have  dwindled  down  from  definite  accusations  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  to  vague  generalities  of  brigandage 
and  raiding.  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
it  really  does  not  matter  in  the  very  least  for  the  purpose  of 
the  agitators  whether  such  accusations  are  false  or  true. 
The  fact  that  they  are  made,  and  that  well-meaning  people 
like  Mr.  Bryce  can  be  induced  to  take  them  up,  is  sufficient. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  point  of  chief  anxiety  is  Servia. 
The  reported  arming  of  the  reserves — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
peasantry — could  have  no  possible  signification  of  a  com- 
fortable kind,  for  no  one  of  Servia's  neighbours  has  the  very 
faintest  intention  or  inclination  to  attack  her.  The  return  of 
Queen  Natalie  would  be  a  certain  evil  ;  yet  the  presence 
of  a  chdd  upon  the  throne  with  no  one  to  direct  him  but 
statesmen  of  exceedingly  doubtful  fidelity  to  his  dynasty 
and  to  the  independence  of  the  country  is  an  evil 
hardly  less.  Yet  it  is  improbable  almost  to  the  point 
of  impossibility  that  either  the  Eastern  causes  of  dis- 
turbances or  the  Western  causes  will  be  sufficient  by 
themselves  to  bring  about  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  ;  and 
in  this  fact  lies,  though  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable  comfort, 
the  chief  hope  of  prolonging  peace.  Such  a  purely  Western 
disturbance  as  that  of  1870,  and  such  a  purely  Eastern 
disturbance  as  that  of  1877,  are  now  about  equally  unlikely, 
and  the  very  magnitude  and  universality  of  the  dangers 
involved  constitute  to  some  extent  recognizances  obliging 
each  nation  to  keep  the  peace.  Unluckily  that  which  is 
most  inclined  to  break  it,  and  has  also  most  to  gain  by  doing 
so,  has  at  the  same  time  least  to  lose — an  invulnerability 
which  has  sometimes  prompted  political  paradoxers  to  wish 
that  Russia  might  be  allowed  to  attain  some  of  her  objects 
in  order  that  by  so  doing  she  might  multiply  the  points  at 
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which  some  harm  can  be  done  her.  This,  however,  is  little 
more  than  jest.  Speaking  seriously,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  elements  of  possible  danger  are  in  any  way  less,  or  are 
any  the  less  combustibly  disposed,  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  Indeed,  there  may  even  have  been  a  distinct 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  quarter  noted  above. 


THE  PARNELLITE  PROTEST. 

IT  was  no  doubt  unnecessary  for  the  President  of  the 
Special  Commission  to  remind  Sir  Charles  Russell 
and  Mr.  Asquith  that,  though  their  client  was  of  course 
able  to  withdraw  his  retainer  from  them,  he  would  "  remain 
"  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court."  The  intima- 
tion thus  drily  given  at  the  close  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
brief  statement  detracted  considerably  from  the  impressive- 
ness  of  an  incident  which  had  been  prepared  and  led  up 
to  with  so  much  solemnity,  and,  as  has  been  admitted,  it 
could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  enlightenment  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  counsel ;  but  we  are  far  from  regarding  it  as 
superfluous  so  far  as  the  unthinking  and  incurious  public 
is  concerned.  English  Parnellite  commentators  who  talk 
with  ludicrous  effrontery  about  the  "  collapse  of  the  Com- 
"  mission  "  have  outdone  their  Irish  allies  in  the  attempt  to 
persuade  people  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-members 
have  actually  some  sort  of  right  to  withdraw  themselves 
morally,  if  not  technically,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Sir 
James  Hannen  and  his  colleagues.  But  Mr.  Healy,  whose 
speech  at  the  National  League  meeting  is  well  worth  study- 
ing in  connexion  with  this  new  phase  of  the  case,  is  not 
far  behind  the  Daily  News  in  coolness  of  assumption  and 
audacity  of  bounce.  He  observed  at  the  meeting  referred 
k>  that  the  "  retirement  of  the  Irish  party  from  the  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  the  Special  Commission  in  London  would 
"  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad." 
No  doubt  it  might  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
race  at  home  and  abroad  if  the  Parnellites  were  in  a 
position  to  "  retire "  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion; but  they  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  do  so  than  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  trial, 
or  (if  they  think  that  comparison  prejudges  the  issue)  than 
the  Commission  itself  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the 
inquiry  in  which  it  is  engaged.  All  that  the  Irish  party 
have  done  is  to  deprive  themselves  of  expert  assistance  in 
laying  their  case,  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  subsequent 
evidence  or  advocacy,  as  favourably  as  may  be  before  the 
Commission.  They  have  not  even  stopped  their  own 
mouths,  for  it  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  each  or  all  of 
them  to  represent  their  own  interests  in  their  own  persons ; 
Ibut,  even  if  they  had  parted  with  this  right,  they  would 
mot,  and  could  not,  have  divested  themselves  of  the  liability 
©f  accepting  and  submitting  to  the  judgment  which  they 
had  foregone  all  the  legitimate  means  of  influencing. 

This  being  so,  and,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  and  platform 
swagger  about  "  retirement,"  too  obviously  so,  for  anybody 
fc>  miss,  it  may  well  have  puzzled  some  ingenuous  minds  to 
explain  to  themselves  the  latest  Parnellite  move.  Their 
difficulty  has  been  probably  increased  by  the  consideration 
ef  the  alleged  ground  on  which  the  step  has  been  taken. 
For  even  the  most  ingenuous  mind  must  have  been  a  little 
staggered  by  the  pretext  put  forward  for  the  revocation  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  and  Mr.  Asquith's  retainers ;  even 
innocence  itself  must  hr  ve  felt  it  to  be  just  a  little  "  thin." 
Certain  of  the  charges  and  allegations  preferred  against  Mr. 
fARNELL  alone — for  none  of  the  other  persons  implicated 
therein  are  represented  before  the  Commission — have  shared 
the  discredit  attaching  to  the  witness  on  whose  testimony 
they  mainly  rested,  and  have  been  accordingly  withdrawn  by 
the  accusers.  So  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Parnell,  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  simplification  of  their  task  is  concerned,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  Commission.  There,  it  might  be 
thought,  the  incident  should  have  dropped,  at  any  rate 
until  the  time  came  for  the  Commission  to  deal  with  it  in 
their  report.  But  because  Mr.  Parnell  believes,  or  pre- 
tends to  believe,  that  these  charges  were  the  deliberately 
fictitious  manufacture  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union,  and  because,  on  the  strength  of  that  belief,  or  pre- 
tended belief,  he  is  naturally  desirous  of  overhauling  the 
uecords  of  the  I.  L.  P.  U.,  he  argues,  or  feigDS  to  argue,  that 
the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  compel  discovery  of  the 
matters  about  which  he  is  curious,  and  makes  their  refusal  to 
do  so  a  reason  for  directing  his  counsel  to  return  their  briefs. 
This  is  a  little  too  preposterous  to  succeed  even  with  the 


least  legal  of  minds.  The  requirements,  or  the  supposed 
requirements,  of  Mr.  Parnell's  peculiar  position,  still  less 
the  feelings  which  he  entertains,  or  professes  to  entertain, 
towards  those  whom  he  charges  with  having  wilfully 
traduced  him,  cannot  possibly  be  the  measure  of,  or  bear 
any  relation  to,  the  legitimate  scope  of  an  inquiry  which 
a  certain  tribunal  has  been  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
institute  into  certain  charges  and  allegations.  Even  if 
it  were  admitted,  as  it  is  very  far  from  being,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  prefer  false  charges  against  him,  the  Com- 
mission would  still  have  no  power  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  any  other  evidence  than  such  as  went  directly 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  in  question.  Mr. 
Asquith's  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  identities, 
characters,  motives,  and  past  proceedings  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  charges  were  in  the  first  instance  formulated 
have  a  bearing  on  their  credibility,  does  not  display  its 
"  ingenious"  quality  very  strikingly  to  any  one  but  a  Glad- 
stonian  reporter.  To  us,  indeed,  its  ingenuity  appears  to  be 
of  a  rather  dangerously  double-edged  kind.  For,  consider- 
ing that  the  chief  of  the  charges,  if  not  the  sole  charge,  in 
respect  of  the  origin  of  which  the  Court  was  asked  to  order 
the  production  of  the  I.  L.  P.  U.'s  books  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  dictated  and  signed  certain  notorious 
letters,  the  inference  suggested  by  Mr.  Asquith's  contention 
is  rather  an  awkward  one  for  him.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  Pigott  letters,  or  any  of  them, 
is  still  an  open  question  %  We  hardly  expect  an  affirmative 
reply  to  this ;  but,  if  the  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Asquith's  argument  as  to  the  rele- 
vance of  the  documentary  evidence  of  which  he  has  been 
pressing  the  Commission  to  order  the  production  1 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  just 
as  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  the  pretext  on  which  he 
revoked  his  instructions  to  counsel  as  are  any  of  his  critics. 
He  has  had  to  ride  off  on  this  transparently  fictitious  excuse, 
for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  no  better  "  mount "  was 
to  be  had.  The  Parnellite  case  was  all  but  closed,  and,  if 
any  sensational  protest  was  to  be  made  at  all  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission,  it  had  to  be  made  at  once. 
That  this  flimsy  pretext  should  have  been  selected,  there- 
fore, does  not  surprise  us  in  the  least ;  nor,  indeed,  should 
we  have  been  greatly  surprised  if  it  had  been  even  flimsier 
still.  The  protest,  we  say,  had  to  be  made.  The  tactics 
which  have  created  this  necessity  would  have  been  plain 
enough  without  Mr.  Healy's  obliging  commentary  ;  which, 
however,  has  now  made  their  meaning  absolutely  unmis- 
takable. Mr.  Healy  has  found  it  difficult  for  months  past 
to  restrain  his  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  continued  asso- 
ciation of  the  Irish  party  ("association"  is  good)  "with 
"  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission."  He  regards  "  the 
"  submission  of  the  Irish  leader  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
"  authority  of  that  tribunal,  a  kind  of  tribunal  of  penance, 
"  to  which  they  were  bound  to  resort  for  full  absolu 
"  tion,  as  one  of  the  most  lamentable  incidents  in  the  his 
"  tory  of  the  present  movement."  We  can  quite  understand 
the  incident  appearing  lamentable  to  Mr.  Healy,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  comparison  of  the  submission 
of  the  Parnellites  to  the  tribunal  as  a  form  of  "  penance  " — 
though  there  were  other  parties  besides  the  penitents  who 
were  interested  in  the  "absolution,"  and  who,  perhaps,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  insisted  on  the  performance  of  the  rite. 
What  has  happened,  in  short,  has  been  this.  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  political  associates  were  forced  by  their  Gladstonian 
allies  to  appear  and  plead  :  with  what  results  for  themselves 
is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  decided,  and  which  we 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  prejudge.  But  we  surely  do 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  comment  on  this  latest 
move  of  the  Parnellites  in  pointing  out  the  inference  which 
it  obviously  suggests,  not  as  regards  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry, which  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  forecast, 
but  as  regards  their  own  view  of  what  this  result  is  likely 
to  be.  For,  if  their  withdrawal  of  their  counsel  does  not 
mean  "  hedging,"  we  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  assign  it 
any  meaning  whatever.  On  the  plainest  and  simplest  con- 
struction of  it,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  P  vh-vell  and 
his  party,  after  having  duly  appeared  and  pleaded,  after 
having  had  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  most  eminent 
advocate  in  England,  and  after  having  had  a  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  scrupulous  steadiness  of  hand  with 
which  the  Commission  hold  the  scales  of  justice,  still  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  provision  against  an  adverse 
verdict  by  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  tribunal  on  a  ridicu- 
lously trivial  question  of  procedure,  and  paving  the  way  for 
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future  declaration  that  they  were  unable  to  get  fair  play 
from  their  judges.  They  cannot  expect  any  other  inference 
than  this  to  be  drawn  from  their  conduct,  and  they  will 
have  no  sort  of  right  either  to  surprise  or  resentment  if  it 
is.  If  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends  felt  sure  of  "absolution," 
as  he  calls  it,  they  would  not  be  in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to 
get  away  from  the  confessional. 


AN  OUTBREAK  OR  AN  OUTRAGE? 

IT  is,  perhaps,  something  to  have  discovered  an  occasion 
when  the  Browning  Society  might  have  been  of  some 
use,  and  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  on  this 
particular  occasion  the  Browning  Society  was  not  at  hand, 
thus  justifying  its  master's  lines  about  the  too  infrequent 
coincidence  of  time,  place,  and  person.  In  a  journal  of 
less  respectability  than  the  Athenceum  the  verses  which 
appeared  last  Saturday,  signed  Robert  Browning,  and 
addressed  to  Edward  FitzGerald,  would  have  read  like 
a  hoax  ;  as  it  is,  we  most  reluctantly  suppose  them  genuine, 
and  only  regret  that  the  Society  did  not  in  some  way 
interfere  to  save  its  idol  from  a  gross  blunder.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Browning  had  read  in  a  private  letter  of  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  to  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  the  words  "  Mrs. 
"  Browning's  death  is  rather  a  relief  to  me,  I  must  say. 
"No  more  Aurora  LeigJis,  thank  God!"  After  which 
Mr.  FitzGerald  acknowledged  that  "  she  was  a  woman  of 
"  real  genius,  I  know,"  and  finished  with  some  general 
remarks  as  to  women's  mission  which  had  been  in  different 
forms  made  before  by  St.  Paul  and  other  persons  of  sense. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Browning  thinks  it  well  to  write  a  douzain, 
informing  the  shade  of  the  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam 
that  "  you  thanked  God  my  wife  was  dead  "  (which  it  will 
be  observed  Mr.  FitzGerald  had  not  done),  that  there  was 
no  eye  or  ear  acquaintance  between  the  two  (which 
might,  it  should  seem,  have  shown  Mr.  Browning  that 
there  could  be  no  personal  reference),  and  then  declaring,  with 
somewhat  posthumous  valiancy,  that  "  were  yourself  alive, 
"  good  Fitz"  (Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  some 
others  of  his  early  intimates  called  Mr.  FitzGerald  "  Fitz," 
so  Mr.  Browning  does  so),  he,  Mr.  Browning,  would  be 
puzzled  to  return  him  thanks.  "  Kicking  you  seems  the 
"  common  lot  of  curs"  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  Mr.  FitzGerald 
might  perhaps  not  have  been  easy  to  kick) — "  While  more 
"  appropriate  greeting  lends  you  grace  :  Surely  to  spit  there 
"  glorifies  your  face,  Spitting  from  lips  once  sanctified  by 
"  Hers." 

Among  reasonable  admirers  of  Mr.  Browning,  with  whom 
we  are  proud  to  rank  ourselves,  there  can,  we  should  sup- 
pose, be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  deplorable  bad  taste  and 
folly,  not  to  mention  the  remarkable  English,  of  this  tirade. 
Conjugal  affection  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  in  the 
world.  But  the  conjugal  affection  which  some  thirty  years 
after  date  goes  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  chance  revelation 
of  a  colloquial  sentiment  expressed  in  confidence  to  a  friend, 
and  never  intended  for  publication  at  all,  the  occasion  for 
foaming  at  the  mouth  with  vulgar  threats  of  impossible 
chastisement,  and  for  putting  references  to  a  dead  wife's 
kisses  in  a  context  of  kicking  and  spitting,  is  not  a  good 
thing  at  all.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Browning's  own  state- 
ment, as  well  as  from  Mr.  FitzGerald's  words,  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  and  was  making  no  personal 
reference  to  Mrs.  Browning  ;  but  was  speaking  of  her  in 
the  capacity  in  which  by  her  own  act  she  had  given 
any  man  a  right  to  speak  of  her,  that  of  a  person  who 
wrote  and  published  books.  Even  so  he  calls  her  a  "  woman 
«  of  genius,"  of  "  real  genius."  But  he  thought,  which 
is  a  perfectly  sound  and  defensible  opinion,  that  women 
in  literature  "  only  do  what  men  do  better";  he  evidently 
(in  which  some  not  incompetent  critics  agree  with  him) 
thought  Aurora  Leifjh  a  very  intolerable  book,  and  he 
prob«bly  (il"ain  with  tn«  same  assent)  thought  that  Mrs 
Browning's  Kcnjus  was  alloyed  with  vast  quantities  of  senti- 
mentalgush  bad  vorse,  bad  taste,  and  the  like.  To  express 
which  thoughts  he  used  a  phrase  which  is  almost  a  stereo- 
typed phrase  in  a  private  letter  to  a  pri%-ate  friend.  Will 
any  one  say  that  a  man  might  not  write  "Mr.  Gladstone's 

death  is  a  relief  to  me  I  must  say.  No  more  Home  Rule 
Bilk  thank  God  .  without  being  considered  guilty  of  a 
heartless  insult  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  relatives?  As  for  the 
mixture  of  brag  and  Billingsgate  with  which  Mr.  Browning 
retorts  his  words  themselves  recall  not  the  worst  passage 
in  old  English  literature.  These  words,  to  the  author  rather 


than  translator  of  one  thing  which  Mr.  Browning  at  hi* 
best  has  hardly  outdone,  to  a  man  of  letters  and  a  gentle- 
man like  few,  to  the  dear  and  faithful  friend  of  the  greatest 
Englishmen  of  his  generation,  are 

As  though  a  man  should  spit  against  the  wind, 
The  tilth  returns  in 's  face. 


THE  MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  FLEET. 

THE  preparation  for  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  is  in  its  way 
nearly  as  important  an  event  for  the  navy  as  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Defence  Bill.  The  measures  which  are  being 
taken  to  prepare  the  ships  for  that  inspection  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  which  will  not  be  a  review,  are  up  to  a  certain 
point  a  rehearsal  of  actual  war,  not  less,  but  rather  more, 
complete  than  the  manoeuvres  to  which  they  are  the  pre- 
liminary. The  series  of  operations  in  which  Admiral 
Baird  will  be  allowed  a  chance  of  playing  a  return  match 
for  last  year  with  Admiral  Tryon  are  very  good  practice,  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  they  must  be  a 
make-believe.  But  the  mobilization  is  actually  what  it 
would  be  in  war-time.  The  exertions  which  are  being 
made  to  show  the  German  Emperor  on  the  3rd  of  August 
a  force  not  inferior  in  magnitude  and  efficiency  to  his  own 
army  would  have  to  be  repeated  in  every  detail  if  the  fleet 
were  being  made  ready  for  more  serious  work.  The  value 
of  the  experiment — for,  in  spite  of  previous  practice,  it  is 
still  something  of  that  kind — will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
done  at  all  without  giving  officers  and  men,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Dockyards,  excellent  training. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  tested  by  the  mobilization, 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  mere  size  of  the  fleet.    It  is 
something  to  know  that  we  can  in  a  week,  without  straining 
the  resources  of  the  navy,  add  forty  battle-ships  and  cruisers 
to  the  fleets  in  commission,  provided,  no  doubt,  that  all  is 
good  that  is  upcome.    If  the  ships  are  good  and  the  engines 
sound,  if  the  guns  are  ready  and  the  ammunition  is  at  hand 
for  the  guns,  this  force  is  enough  to  encourage  the  country 
out  of  one  fear.    As  long  as  it  is  there  and  available  there 
will  be  no  sudden  invasion  of  England — that  much  is  certain. 
A  fleet  that  can  be  manned,  coaled,  and  provisioned  in  about 
a  week  will  be  ready  long  before  any  hundred  thousand  in- 
vaders are  on  board  their  transports  within  striking  distance 
of  this  country.    Of  course  everything  depends  on  whether 
this  can  be  done  effectively  for  purposes  of  work,  and  not  only 
approximately  for  purposes  of  show.    This  will  to  some 
extent  be  tested  in  the  forthcoming  manoeuvres,  and  is  of 
considerably  greater  importance  than  showy  "  raids"  on 
watering-places.    Of  not  less  importance  than  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  ships  is  the  question  whether  men  to 
handle  and   officers  to  command  them    are  also  ready. 
On  that  point  there  is  great  doubt,  and  the  mobilization, 
does  not  promise  to  dispel  it.    The  Admiralty  would  have 
made  a  better  experiment  if,  instead  of  calling  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the   bluejackets  whom   it   already    has  in 
barracks  and  the  Coastguard  whom  it  has  always  at  calk 
it  had  made  an  attempt  to  see  how  far  it  could  rely 
on  the  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve.     This  course  might 
the  more  profitably  have  been  followed,  not  only  for  the 
instruction  it  would  give  the  Admiralty  and  the  Reserve  men, 
but  because  these  periods  of  service  in  the  manoeuvres  are 
found  to  be  somewhat  of  a  grievance  by  the  Coastguard,  on 
whom  they  entail  a  loss  of  pay.    As  their  value,  their  train- 
ing, their  readiness,  are  beyond  dispute,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  spare  them  for  the  sake  of  trying  a  force  which  has 
never  yet  been  tested.    The  trial  at  least  remains  to  be 
made,  and  as  these  yearly  mobilizations  develop  its  turn 
should  come.     Another  weak  spot  which  will  necessarily 
be  tested,  and  we  trust  be  honestly  tested  too,  is  the 
supply  of  stokers  for  the  navy.    It  is  notorious  that  we 
are  badly  supplied  at  present,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  is  great.     As  the  efficiency  of  a  modern  war- 
ship must  needs  depend  largely  on  its  machines,  this  is 
a  very  serious  defect  indeed,  and  one  calling  for  prompt 
remedy  quite  as  much  as  deficiencies  in  ships  or  guns. 
Neither  ships,  guns,  nor  engines  are  of  more  value'  than 
suits  of  armour  on  stakes  set  up  on  the  sea-shore  without 
trained  men  to  use  them.    There  is  yet  another  part  of  the 
naval  force  which  is  known  to  be  below  its  proper  strength. 
The  list  of  lieutenants  is  short,  and,  what  is  worse,  these 
officers  are  discontented,  and  very  reasonably  discontented. 
In  war-time  the  list  would  require  to  be  increased  by  about 
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three  hundred  new  officers,  and  where  they  are  to  come 
from  nobody  knows.  Besides,  the  condition  of  officers  in 
this  rank  is  making  parents  daily  less  willing  to  send  their 
sons  into  the  service.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  little  or 
no  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  rank  of  commander.  Their 
certain  fate  is  to  be  kept  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  for  eigh- 
teen years  or  so,  to  be  then  sent  into  the  Coastguard,  and 
retired  in  middle  life  on  a  pension  equal  to  about  half  the 
pay  of  the  manager  of  a  branch  bank  in  a  small  country 
town.  Whether  the  Admiralty  likes  it  or  no,  it  will  have 
to  learn  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  career  which  a  parent 
ki  his  senses  will  readily  allow  his  son  to  follow.  Moreover, 
a  senior  lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  service  is  a  gentleman 
of  not  less  education,  or  put  in  a  less  important  place,  than 
a  head  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  as  well  paid.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy  is 
not  small,  no  doubt ;  but  a  remedy  must  be  found,  other- 
wise the  Admiralty  will  one  day  learn  that  no  candidates 
have  presented  themselves  for  the  Britannia. 


THE  SALVATIONIST  NUISANCE. 

ON  the  value  of  the  Salvation  Army's  services  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  there  are  two  opinions.  There 
is  the  opinion  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  of  itself,  and 
there  is  the  opinion  which  other  people  have  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject 
disputes  the  proposition  that  the  Army  is  a  nuisance. 
Certainly  the  last  person  to  deny  such  a  statement  would 
be  Mr.  Booth  himself.  He  would  say,  if  he  were  con- 
sistent with  his  previous  utterances  by  speech  and  pen, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  create  a  nuisance,  since  in  no  other 
way  could  he  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless,  and 
disturb  the  conscience  of  the  apathetic.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  people  more  Salvationist  than  Mr.  Booth 
or  "  Railton,"  who  say  that  the  Army  is  a  quiet  and  well- 
conducted  body  of  men,  persecuted  by  local  authorities 
because  it  is  not  of  their  way.  But  these  gentlemen,  such 
as  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  and  other  highly  respectable  people 
of  the  same  type,  speak  at  their  ease.  They  enunciate  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  they  plead,  quite  super- 
fluously, that  Mr.  Booth  has  a  right  to  worship)  God  after 
his  own  fashion.  Of  course  he  has,  with  trumpets,  also, 
and  shawms,  so  long  as  he  does  not  make  the  lives  of 
his  neighbours  a  burden  to  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
argue,  in  the  artificial  stillness  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  there  is  no  noise  except  what  members  choose  to 
make  themselves,  that  a  band  of  pietists  shall  not  be 
harassed  because  their  proceedings  seem  vulgar  to  the 
refined  and  fanatical  to  the  supercilious.  But  suppose  a 
luan's  wife  is  ill,  and  a  gang  of  Salvationists  roar  their 
blasphemous  jargon  immediately  under  her  windows,  accom- 
panying their  shouts  upon  that  most  discordant  of  all 
instruments,  the  harmonium.  Suppose  that,  when  requested 
to  be  quiet  or  go  away,  and  when  told  the  reason,  they 
rudely  decline,  and  continue  their  performances.  Such  has 
been  the  hard  fate  of  Mr.  Bennett,  a  resident  of  Dalston, 
who  attended  before  Mr.  Bros  at  the  Dalston  Police  Court 
this  week.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
forbearing  and  obliging  disposition,  said  that  he  had  allowed 
these  things  to  be  done  for  eighteen  months  without  a 
murmur,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  might 
have  been  done  for  ever.  But  when  his  wife  fell  sick,  he 
felt  bound  to  intervene,  with  the  result,  or  want  of  it, 
which  we  have  already  indicated.  "What  does  a  rampant 
bawler  from  Gospel  barracks,  or  a  strapping  Hallelujah  lass, 
care  for  the  miseries  either  inflicts  on  racking  heads  and 
shattered  nerves  1 

Mr.  Bros  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  what  relief  he 
could.  That  is  to  say,  he  issued  summonses  against  the 
Salvationists  for  using  a  noisy  instrument  to  collect  a  crowd. 
The  harmonium  is  not  the  only  weapon  employed,  although 
it  may  be  the  noisiest  and  the  worst.  There  are  also  cornets, 
and  of  course  there  are  drums.  Neither  drummers,  cornet- 
players,  nor  performers  upon  the  harmonium,  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  secular  Courts.  When  one  drummer  is 
convicted,  another  drummer  takes  his  place,  and  bangs 
rather  more  loudly  than  his  predecessor.  While,  however, 
the  Salvationists  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  are  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  that  a 
Divine  command  is  laid  upon  them  to  make  themselves  as 
disagreeable  as  possible,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the 
human  and  not  very  amiable  frailties  of  spite  and  revenge. 


Mr.  John  Phillips,  who  acted  as  spokesman  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  Mr.  Bros  on  Tuesday,  summed  up  his  woes  and 
those  of  his  neighbours  in  the  following  plaintive  language. 
"  We  are  in  a  state,"  said  this  worthy  man,  "  we  are  in  a 
"  state  of — I  don't  know  what  to  call  it — perturbation. 
"  Ever  since  the  summonses  were  heard  crowds  of  people 
"  have  assembled,  and  we  have  been  threatened  that 
"  our  windows  will  be  broken  if  we  go  on  with  these  pro- 
"  ceedings."  Mr.  Bros  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  persevere  in 
the  course  upon  which  he  has  entered,  and  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  pursue.  He  has  granted  a  summons  against  the 
new  drummer,  and  cheerfully  promised  others  against  "other 
"  members  of  the  same  band  as  their  offences  arise."  Their 
offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven.  For  the  performances 
in  the  Salvationist  halls,  ribald  mummery  as  they  seem  to 
most  decent  Christians,  some  excuse  may  be  made.  Those 
who  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  Pandemonium  may  avoid  this  unlovely  display. 
Even  the  processions  through  the  streets,  mischievous  and 
tiresome  as  they  are,  only  add  one  more  to  the  difficulties  of 
peregrination  and  the  inconveniences  of  life.  But  the  de- 
liberate torture  of  the  sick,  whether  in  hospitals  or  private 
houses,  is  so  horribly  cruel  that  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  an  organization  which  tolerates  such  atrocities  is  itself 
tolerated  by  the  public. 


ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING. 

I^HE  present  week  has  been  one  of  some  interest  in  the 
.   matter  of  elections.    Separatists  of  a  militant  temper 
have  hardly  yet  done  groaning  over  the  unopposed  return 
of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Abominable  at  Dover  ;  the 
middle   of  the   week  was   occupied  by  Mr.  Williams- 
Drummond's  gallant  and  most  well-advised,  though  for  the 
moment  hopeless,  fight  in  Carmarthenshire ;  and  by  the 
time  that  these  words  are  read  the  result  of  the  Marylebone 
election,  unknown  at  the  time  we  write,  will  have  been 
published.    These  constituencies  make  a  trio  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  three  classes — small  urban,  large  urban, 
and  county — into  which,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  the 
whole  electorate  is  now  divided ;  and,  unless  something 
very  strange  happens  in  Marylebone,  they  will  all  have 
supplied  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  Home  Rule  preten- 
sions.   It  is,  indeed,  unlikely  that  Mr.  Boulnois  will  be 
able  in  the  most  favourable  event  to  muster  the  thump- 
ing  majority  which   seated   Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
Though  an  excellent  candidate  in  his  way,  Mr.  Boulnois 
has  not  the  universal   popularity  and  the  multifarious 
"  agreements  "  of  the  sometime  commander  of  the  Condor 
and  the  Nile  gunboats,  while  Mr.  George  Leveson-Gower 
is  a  much  stronger  candidate  than  Professor  Beesly.  No- 
body could  deny  that  that  denouncer  of  the  wicked  literary 
men  who  belied  pure  patriots  like  Clodius  and  Catiline, 
sovereigns  of  blameless  life  like  Tiberius,  was,  with  all 
his  crotchets,  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability ;  but 
it  was  ability  of  a  kind  not  in  the  least  likely  to  ingra- 
tiate itself  with  such  a  constituency.    Mr.  Leveson-Gower, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  almost  every  quality  suited  to  charm 
the  Gladstonian  mind.    He  is  one  of  those  young  men 
who,  having  no  political  opinions  of  their  own,  nor  perhaps 
either  ability  or  desire  to  arrive  at  any,  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  "  well  set  in  "  some  years  ago, 
discovered  that  they  were  Gladstonians,  and  who,  by  the 
very  force  of  their  previous  political  vacuity,  have  been 
fortunately  able  to  stow  away  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  new 
doctrines  since,  and  probably  have  room  for  more.    If  he  is 
not  a  lord,  he  is  near  of  kin  to  several  lords,  and  that  is 
with  Radicals  a  very  great  thing  when  it  comes  to  indi- 
viduals, however  dreadful  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  to 
them  in  its  collective  capacity.    Mr.  Leveson-Gower  has 
promised  nearly  everything  that  was  asked  of  him,  is  duly 
authenticated  by  a  voucher  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  ha*  a 
tolerable  trick  of  speaking,  and,  in  short,  is  very  well 
fitted  for  his  part.    The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  the 
"  generous  youthful  politicians  of  the  Eighty  Club,"  as  an 
enthusiastic  print  described  them  the  other  day,  is  that  they 
are  rather  too  much  alike.    A  little  more  brains  may  in 
this  specimen  correct  the  absence  of  blood;  a  little  more 
blood  in  that  specimen  may  correct  the  absence  of  brains. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  all  nicely  educated,  all  prepared  to 
promise  anything  that  is  asked  of  them,  all  decently  expert 
in  the  more  facile  arts  of  the  debating  society,  all  ready  to 
swear  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  turn  the  Empire  and  the 
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Constitution  topsy-turvy  to  his  or  anybody  else's  order. 
'They  might  be  distinguished  by  numbers,  like  torpedo-boats, 
f  if  it  were  not  that  their  names,  as  in  the  present  case,  some- 
times constitute  their  principal  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
the  independent  elector. 

1  The  contest  in  Carmarthenshire  was  more  interesting  to 
the  political  student,  because  it  was  a  genuine  contest  be- 

I  tween  two  fit  and  proper  persons  of  local  claims  ;  but  its 
interest  was  somewhat  lessened  by  its  foregone  conclusion. 

1  We  do  not  in  the  least  despair  of  carrying  Welsh  seats  in 
numbers  when  more  light  has  been  let  into  the  dark  places 

,  of  the  Principality,  at  present  illuminated  only  by  the  very 
murky  torches  of  the  great  Mr.  Gee  and  his  likes.  One 

,  main  reason  of  the  fury  with  which  Gladstonians  regard  the 
Tecent  progress  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  of  their  zeal  for 
its  destruction,  is  fear  of  this  very  enlightenment.  But  for 
the  present  there  is  little  for  the  Welsh  Tories  to  do  but  to 
hold  such  vantage  points  as  they  can  keep,  like  Pelayo 

'  (whose  real  name  was  no  doubt  Morgan,  as  in  his  heretical 
namesake's  case)  in  the  Asturias,  and  harry  the  infidels  as 

» well  as  they  may  till  the  tyranny  is  overpast.  Mr.  Williams- 
DRUMMOND  has  done  this  very  well,  making  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  late  Mr.  Powell's  majority.  The  electoral  war 
is  the  happier  in  that  here  the  privilege  of  fighting  another 
day  can  be  secured  without  any  necessity  of  flight.  But 
such  contests  are  only  cheerful  spectacles  for  the  expert  in 

politics.  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  at  the  Beaumont  Hall 
on  Tuesday  have  reference  to  another  series  of  contests,  of 

'  which  Marylebone  itself  is  one.  As  Lord  Salisbury  might 
have  said,  Wales  itself  is  not  at  the  present  moment  any- 
thing like  so  apparently  hopeless  a  subject  for  Tory  warfare 

"  as  London  was  for  years  after  the  first  Beform  Bill.  The 

)  present  preponderance,  not  merely  of  Unionist  but  of  Tory 

-members,  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  new  franchises, 
which  have  swamped  the  narrow  Liberalism  of  the  average 

;  small  shopkeeper  of  the  last  generation,  but  much  more  to 
bold  and  steady  work,  for  which  there  is  as  much  room  now 
in  Wales  as  there  was  then  in  London.  And  it  has  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  same  process  which  won  London 
can  lose  it  if  its  working  is  transferred  to  the  other  side. 

,  The  County  Council  elections,  in  which  what  is  beyond  all 

l  doubt  and  to  demonstration  a  minority,  and  a  compara- 

■  tively  small  minority,  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority,  and  a  large  majority,  of  seats,  gave  an  awkward 
reminder  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  sitting  still  in  politics. 

■  Lord  Salisbury,  of  course,  set  before  his  audience  how 
.  great  the  clanger  of  such  sitting  still  is,  and  every  one  who 

has  studied  the  details  of  political  history  knows  this.  Even 
London,  satisfactory  as  is  the  Tory  and  Unionist  majority, 
gives  plenty  of  room  not  merely  for  defensive  but  for  offen- 
1 6ive  work.    The  blunders  which  lost  Kennington  must  be 
'  avoided  ;  but  there  are  many  metropolitan  seats  which  are 
i  in  the  hands  of  Radicals,  and  which  should  be  wrenched 
•from  them.    A  very  slight  effort,  for  instance,  would  dis- 
place Sir  Charles  Bussell  and  Mr.  Rowlands,  Professor 
i Stuart  and  Mr.  Lawson,  with  not  a  few  others.  Indeed, 
so  fortunately  mixed  are  the  component  parts  of  the  London 
'boroughs  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  which 
;  might  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  represented  by  a  Tory. 

»  This  kind  of  address  (it  is  understood  that  Lord 
!  Salisbury's  was  the  first  of  a  series)  is  something  of  a 
1  novelty,  but  it  is  a  novelty  well  imagined,  and  likely  to  do 

?ood.  Why  it  should  give  electors  any  particular  pleasure 
hear  such  addresses  addressed,  as  it  were,  personally 

x>  them,  is  easier  to  understand  than  to  explain.  The 
i  average  man  of  a  certain  station  and  education  is  neither 
Mattered  if  the  Prime  Minister  mounts  the  platform  for 
.  urn  nor  annoyed  if  the  Prime  Minister  does  not.    He  would 

■  probably,  in  any  case,  much  rather  read  the  speech  comfort- 
ibly  in  five  minutes  during  his  breakfast  than  listen  to  it 
incomfortably  for  an  hour  after  his  dinner ;  and,  if  he  has  a 

;  dnd  heart,  he  would  probably  prefer  that  the  Prime  Minister 
!  limself  should  enjoy  a  similar  indulgence,  by  being  permitted 

JO  print  instead  of  to  deliver.  But  the  majority  of  the  new 
I  electors  seem  to  take  such  speeches  as  personal  compliments, 
find  to  derive  a  mysterious,  but  considerable,  delectation 
i  , herefrom.  They  are  cortain  to  get  them  from  the  wrong 
f;ide  if  they  do  not  get  them  from  the  right,  and  therefore 
:  t  is  desirable  that  the  right  should  bestir  itself.  Lord 
r  Salisbury's  sketch  of  present  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
I  laturally  contained  nothing  very  novel.    But  in  such  cases 

he  reverse  of  the  hackneyed  Horatian  maxim  seems  to  be 
i  rue,  and  things  that  have  been  read  by  the  eyes  segnius 

rritant  than  things  which  the  faithful  ears  drink  in  from 
;'he  actual  lips  of  a  statesman.    On  one  subject— the  sugar 


bounties — Lord  Salisbury  was  speaking  to  persons  very 
nearly  concerned.  His  language  was  duly  guarded,  but  the 
workmen  of  the  East  of  London  will  do  well  to  understand 
that  a  measure  which  would  have  done  them  much  good, 
and  on  which  not  a  few  of  their  hearts  were  set,  has  been 
wrecked  much  less  by  the  opposition  of  France  than  by 
the  arts  of  faction.  And  whether  they  are  political  econo- 
mists or  not,  they  can  also  have  little  difficulty  in  appre- 
ciating the  real  nature  of  the  assertion  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  risen  because  the  state  of  things  which  the 
Government  tried  to  remove  is  now  assured  of  continuance 
for  at  least  another  year. 


THE  MOGUL  COMPANY. 

THE  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  not  be  the 
last  which  will  be  given  on  the  case  of  the  Mogul 
Steamship  Company.  So  much  is  at  stake,  there  are  so 
many  interests  concerned,  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
take  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  only  right  that 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  authority  should  be  obtained  on 
a  question  of  such  importance,  and  the  Mogul  Steamship 
Company  will  be  doing  a  service  if  they  fight  their  battle  to 
the  end.  In  the  meantime,  however,  three  judges  out  of 
four  have  decided  that  the  course  taken  by  the  combination 
of  steamship  Companies  which  drove  the  Mogul  Company 
from  the  China  trade  was  not  illegal.  This  proportion  may, 
perhaps,  indicate  what  the  end  of  the  conflict  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  In  any  case,  it  has  a  value  of  its  own.  We 
have  heard  at  times  that  in  this  country  the  power  exer- 
cised by  American  Trusts  would  never  be  tolerated.  Unless, 
however,  Lord  Esher  is  in  the  right,  while  his  colleagues 
and  Lord  Coleridge  are  in  the  wrong,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  there  is  that  an  American  Trust  does  which  an  Eng- 
lish Trust  could  not  do.  As  things  are  now  going  in  busi- 
ness, this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  well  to  note  and  estimate. 

The  history  of  the  dispute  is  simple  enough.  The  P.  and 
0.,  Glen,  and  Ocean  Steamship  Companies  trading  to  China 
found  it  advisable  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  cut- 
throat competition  could  be  avoided.  They  so  arranged 
their  business  that  they  did  not  get  into  one  another's  way, 
and  could  keep  the  freights  up.  The  Mogul  Steamship 
Company  desired  to  enter  into  this  fellowship  ;  but  the 
three  allied  Companies  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
more  business  to  be  done  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow  than 
they  could  comfortably  manage,  and  refused  to  accept  a  new 
partner.  The  Mogul  Company  then  decided  to  compete 
against  them.  Upon  this  the  allies  began  what  is  known 
in  America  as  a  rate  war.  They  not  only  took  cargoes 
at  a  freight  which  entailed  a  heavy  loss,  but  they  offered 
inducements  to  shippers  not  to  employ  vessels  of  rival 
Companies.  A  rebate  was  promised  to  customers  who 
dealt  with  them  exclusively,  and  refused  to  all  who 
freighted  their  competitors'  ships — unless  there  happened 
to  be  none  of  their  own  in  port  at  the  time,  or  none 
which  had  space  to  take  more  cargo.  The  result  of 
this  was,  and  could  only  be,  to  crush  competition,  since 
shippers  could  not  neglect  their  own  interests,  and  other 
Companies  could  not  keep  vessels  lying  at  Hankow  and 
Shanghai  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  the  table  of  the  "  Conference."  This  is  what  the 
Mogul  Company  has  endeavoured  to  impeach  as  a  conspiracy 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  what  Lord  Coleridge, 
Lord  Justice  Bowen,  and  Lord  Justice  Fry  have  declared 
to  be  only  a  permissible  form  of  competition.  They  may 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  somewhat  harsh  decision  ;  but  those 
who  look  at  it  without  prejudice  will  probably  conclude 
that  it  is  supported  by  very  solid  reasons.  It  is  unpleasant 
for  a  shipowner  to  be  told  that,  if  he  endeavours  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  a  particular  trade,  his  rivals  may  combine 
to  ruin  him ;  for  this  is  what  the  judges  have  told  him. 
But  the  unpleasantness  is  inevitable.  After  all,  trade,  from 
its  very  nature,  is  the  effort  of  one  man  or  combination  of 
men  to  undersell  others.  The  right  to  undersell  is  only 
limited  by  the  obligation  not  to  do  so  by  violent  or  dis- 
honest means,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  facts  of 
the  case  not  to  make  the  effort  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ruin  yourself.  The  Mogul  Company  does  not  deny  that 
any  of  its  three  enemies  could  have  fairly  done  the  things 
it  complains  of.  The  combination  is  what  constitutes 
the  grievance.  But,  as  Lord  Justice  Bowen  said,  no  one 
can  imagine  a  regulation  which  would  prevent  such  a  com- 
bination as  this  which  would  not  also  put  restrictions  on 
trade  in  general.    In  truth,  as  the  Americans  are  finding 
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out,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Trusts  is  precisely  this. 
Nobody  has  yet  invented  a  regulation  which  will  stop  them, 
and  will  yet  leave  capital  free  from  destructive  restrictions. 
Competition  is  the  one  defence  against  them.  In  fights 
which  are  carried  on  with  money  those  who  have  a  great 
deal  must  needs  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  have 
less.  The  one  check  on  the  capitalist  is  the  danger  that,  if 
he  abuses  his  power  in  order  to  extort  extravagant  prices, 
he  will  provoke  a  competition  by  which  he  will  suffer.  But, 
if  the  check  is  to  work  effectually,  trade  must  be  left  free. 
Protective  duties,  and  laws  against  badgering,  forestalling, 
and  regrating,  arealike  restrictions  which,  by  keeping  down 
competition,  do  more  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist  than  they  do  to  limit  him.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  Mogul  Steamship  Company  must  find  what  consolation 
tbey  can  in  this  for  the  results  of  their  unlucky  fight  with 
the  "  Conference  "  in  China. 


THE  GOODNESS  OF  DR.  BARNARDO. 

A MUCH  greater  personage  than  Dr.  Baenardo  was 
once  described  as  a  good  man  in  the  worst  sense  of 
that  term.  We  have  not  the  statistical  patience  to  calculate 
how  often  in  the  course  of  his  somewhat  discursive  judgment 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  called  Dr.  Barnardo  a  good,  or  a 
very  good,  man.  Mrs.  Browning's  pious  aspiration  that 
the  good  God  might  pardon  all  good  men  is  scarcely  less 
relevant  to  the  case  before  the  Court  than  these  gratuitous 
tributes  to  the  virtue  of  a  contumacious  defendant.  It 
might  as  weli  be  said  that  because  Lord  Esher  is  a  very 
clever  man  he  cannot  make  mistakes,  whereas  everybody 
knows  that  he  does  make  them,  and  that  not  unfrequently. 
Dr.  Barnardo's  motives,  which  we  have  no  desire  to  impugn, 
are  beyond  the  scrutiny  even  of  Lord  Esher.  If  fussy 
benevolence  can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology,  not  only  for 
defying  the  law,  but  for  interfering  with  other  people's 
children,  we  may  as  well  close  the  Courts  and  abandon  the 
idea  of  the  family.  Dr.  Barnardo,  having  now  been  pro- 
nounced in  contempt  by  two  properly  constituted  tribunals, 
will  perhaps  see  the  necessity  of  producing  the  child  whom 
he  deliberately  sent  out  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  with  the 
effect,  if  not  with  the  intention,  of  evading  legal  process. 
His  "  motives,"  though  they  operated  so  strongly  upon  the 
impressionable  mind  of  Lord  Esher,  are  fortunately  imma- 
terial. We  say  "  fortunately,"  because,  if  they  had  to  be  de- 
termined, there  would  be  no  data  upon  which  to  determine 
them .  A  man  may  always  say,  through  himself  or  his  counsel, 
that  in  whatever  he  does  he  aims  at  the  regeneration  of  society 
or  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Laws  are  in  their  nature 
general,  and  we  are  not  yet  living  under  the  moral  dictator- 
ship of  Dr.  Barnardo.  A  gentleman  who  keeps  a  Home, 
and  spells  it  with  a  capital  H,  is  not  entitled  by  the  law  of 
England  to  break  up  homes  for  which  a  small  "  h  "  suffices. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  Dr.  Barnardo  did  not  forcibly 
enter  the  house  of  Mary  Anne  Tye's  parents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  Mary  Anne  away  with  him.  Mrs.  Tye  did 
at  one  time  agree  that  the  child  should  be  kept  tinder  Dr. 
Barnardo's  superintendence,  and  ultimately  sent  to  the 
colonies.  But  before  Mary  Anne  left  England  the  mother 
asked  to  have  her  back  again,  and  Dr.  Barnardo  had  no 
right  to  refuse.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  she 
was  not  exceeding  her  powers  when  she  made  the  agree- 
ment. But,  at  all  events,  she  could  revoke  whatever  au- 
thority she.  could  give,  and  Dr.  Barnardo  was  guilty  of 
intolerable  presumption  in  depriving  her  of  the  custody  of 
her  own  daughter. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  counsel  could  not,  of  course,  argue,  even 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  Dr.  Barnardo,  being 
a  good  man,  might  do  exactly  what  he  pleased.  Their 
point,  such  as  it  is,  was  that,  having  sent  the  child  away 
before  the  order  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued,  and  being, 
therefore,  unable  to  comply  with  the  order,  he  had  not 
committed  contempt  of  court.  But  this  contention  has 
failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  Dr.  Barnardo  handed  the 
girl  over  to  the  care  of  Mme.  Raumont  (or  Romande), 
whom  Lord  Esher  declares,  in  his  effusive  style  and  limited 
vocabulary,  to  be  "as  good  a  lady  as  Dr.  Barnardo  is  a 
good  man."  However  good  a  lady  Mine.  Raumont  may  be, 
she  is  not  the  mother  of  Mary  Anne  Tye,  and  has  no 
more  right  to  take  her  from  her  parents  than  if  she  were 
the  worst  woman  alive.  When  Lord  Meath  has  suc- 
ceeded in  engrafting  the  principle  of  adoption  upon  the 
English  law  it  will  be  different.    Mme.  Raumont  may  then 


become  a  sort  of  Public  Guardian,  on  the  analogy  of  Lord 
Herschell's  Public  Trustee.  But  at  present  she  cannot 
be  allowed  to  say,  "  I  am  a  good  lady,  you  are  a  bad 
"  woman  ;  hand  me  over  your  child."  The  worst  part  of 
this  case  is  the  utterly  reckless  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Barnardo  made  charges  against  the  girl's  parents.  These 
charges  have  now  been  most  ungraciously  withdrawn,  not 
without  strong  pressure  from  the  Bench.  But  Dr.  Barnardo 
had  no  excuse  for  making  or  for  believing  them.  He  said 
that  the  child's  mother  was  living  in  adultery,  whereas  she- 
is  lawfully  married  to  a  second  husband  ;  that  Mary  Anne. 
was  sent  into  the  streets  to  beg,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  ;  and  that  her  stepfather  had  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  her,  for  which  shameful  imputation  no  ground 
has  been  alleged.  These  poor  people  may  be  in  a  humble 
position  of  life.  But  character  is  quite  as  important  to  them 
as  to  Dr.  Barnardo  or  Mme.  Raumont,  and  philanthropy 
is  a  poor  excuse  for  slander.  Dr.  Barnardo's  imprudence, 
to  use  no  harsher  word,  will  certainly  not  serve  the  cause 
which  he  professes  to  have  at  heart.  Men  and  women  who- 
require  no  testimonial  from  Lord  Esher,  but  who  make  the 
world  brighter  by  their  presence,  are  engaged  in  helping 
and  teaching  and  preparing  for  the  struggles  of  life  children 
who  are  real  outcasts  from  society,  and  have  no  other 
friends  on  earth.  The  labours  of  these  excellent  persons- 
are  only  too  likely  to  be  thwarted  and  hindered  by  conduct 
which,  however  well  intentioned,  excites  the  zealous  and 
not  unreasonable  disgust  of  the  most  independent  class  in 
the  community. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  GENERAL. 

THE  Procureur-General's  case  against  General  Boulanger 
is  much  such  a  document  as  those  who  remember  his 
demand  for  leave  to  prosecute,  and  have  taken  due  note  of 
the  long  delay  in  the  proceedings  against  the  pretender, 
must  have  expected.  It  is  wordy,  abusive,  and  for  the 
most  part  singularly  vague.  The  one  really  precise  charge 
it  brings — a  charge  of  peculation — makes  the  rest  of  it 
superfluous.  If  there  is,  indeed,  any  evidence  to  support 
the  accusation  that  the  General  has  taken  bribes  and 
pocketed  public  money,  there  is  no  reason  why  M.  Quesnay 
de  Beaurepaire  should  have  been  laboriously  engaged  for 
months  in  working  up  a  case  against  him  on  the  charge  of 
treason.  To  English  ideas,  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain indecency  in  the  line  the  Procureur-General  has  taken. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  stating  to  the  Senate  the  grounds  on 
which  he  will  accuse  the  General  of  treason ;  but  the  most 
effective  part  of  what  they  would  call  in  Scotland  his  libel 
is  taken  up  with  charges  which  he  acknowledges  must  be 
brought  before  another  Court,  and  are  only  given  here  for 
information.  The  rest  of  the  document  is  devoted  to  a 
repetition  of  the  well-known  facts  that  General  Foulanger 
is  very  ambitious,  very  pushing,  very  anxious  to  become 
popular,  and  not  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  decency  of  the 
means  be  uses  to  attain  his  ends.  All  that  is  true  ;  but  it 
does  not  amount  to  treason.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire 
is,  indeed,  certain  that  there  is  treason  ;  but,  unless  he  has 
evidence  in  his  hand  which  he  has  reserved,  his  proofs  only 
amount  to  the  assertion  that  no  man  could  possibly  be  so 
vulgar,  so  pushing,  so  impudent  as  the  General  is  without 
being  a  traitor.  The  declamatory,  abusive  style  of  the 
indictment,  the  round  assertion  against  M.  Rochefout,  and 
the  spiteful  personalities  about  Count  Dillon  are  not  so 
strange  in  French  legal  proceedings  as  they  would  be  in 
English ;  but  even  in  France  when  a  Public  Prosecutor  has- 
a  definite  charge  to  make  he  can  make  it.  If  M.  Qlesnay 
de  Beaurepaire  is  vague  on  the  charge  of  treason,  it  must 
be  because  he  cannot  be  precise ;  if  he  gives  his  own  deduc- 
tions from  perfectly  well-known  facts  as  proofs  of  a  criminal 
design,  it  must  be  because  he  has  nothing  better  to  give. 
This  at  least  is  what  Boulangists,  and  many  who  are  not 
Boulangists,  are  saying  already.  Considering  how  entirely 
the  Requisitoire  is  an  amplification  of  M.  Ques.vay  de 
Beaurepaire's  former  slashing  leader,  and  remembering 
why  the  last  Procureur-General  retired  from  office,  it  is  not 
very  rash  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  the  final  judgment 
passed  on  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  taken  before  the 
Senate. 

The  charge  of  fraud  looks  more  serious.  The  General  is 
accused  of  doing  a  definite  thing,  in  a  specified  place,  on  a 
given  date,  in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  a  good  charge  as 
far  as  it  goes — so  good  that  one  wonders  it  has  not  been 
before  the  Court  a  long  time  ago.  If  anything  could  ruin 
the  General  a  proved  charge  of  fraud  would.    Then  why 
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not  make  it  in  the  regular  way  early  1 — for,  after  all,  this 
matter  of  the  coffee-tablets,  the  debts  of  Boulanger  pere, 
the  mistress  who  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  and 
the  twenty-centime  commission  on  the  epaulettes,  cannot 
have  been  discovered  only  yesterday.     The  General  has 
declared  that  he  will  face  a  jury.    With  the  splendid  case 
M.  QlJESNAY  de  Beai'repaire  describes  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  suspend  the  proceedings  before  the  Senate, 
and  put  the  General  in  the  dilemma  of  either  keeping  his 
wo-  \  or  allowing  this  ruinous  charge  to  go  against  him 
by  default.    By  not  taking  this  course  the  Government 
not  only  seem  to  be  supplying  the  General  with  a  good 
excuse  for  staying  away,  but  they  show  a  decided  want 
of  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  case.    The  docu- 
ment is,   in   truth,  much  too  full  of  the  futile  clever- 
ness which   has  distinguished  most  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  present  French  Ministry.    It  is  supposed  that  M. 
Tirard  and  his  colleagues  wished  to  keep  a  tribunal  ready 
in  which  the  General  could  be  tried  by  political  oppo- 
nents, who  would  condemn  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  a  discreditable  popular  nuisance,  while  they  would  also 
supply  themselves  with  an  excuse  for  demanding  his  ex- 
tradition from  the  English  Government.    This  scheme  must 
be  accepted  with  some  reserve,  because  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  French  Ministry  are  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  the  English  Government  would  not  grant 
the  extradition  without  previously  obtaining  a  guarantee 
that  the  General  would  not  be  tried  before  a  special  tribunal 
■on  a  political  charge.    In  that  case  a  verdict  of  guilty 
would  make  the  laborious  proceedings  before  the  Senate 
futile.    An  acquittal,  which  would  be  much  the  more  pro- 
bable result,  would  be  a  worse  blow  to  the  Parliamentary 
Republicans  than  the  election  for  Paris  itself.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Tirard  Ministry  are  innocent  of  the  foolish 
calculation  attributed  to  them.    They  are  only  going  on 
the  general  rule  that  you  are  more  likely  to  hit  with  two 
barrels  than  one.    There  is  some  force  in  this  considera- 
tion; but  then,  even  with  two  barrels,  you  must  see  that 
your  weapon  is  properly  loaded  and  well  aimed.    We  have 
no  great  confidence  either  in  the  loading  or  the  pointing  of 
M.  Qiesnay  de  Beairepaire's  fowling-piece. 


TWO  UNIONIST  SPEECHES. 

THE  two  speeches  delivered  last  Wednesday  by  Lord 
Hartixgton"  at  a  house  dinner  of  the  City  Liberal 
Club,  and  by  Mr.  Goschen  as  the  guest  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations, 
very  neatly  and  appositely  supplement  each  other.  Lord 
Hartingtox  discussed  the  various  shadowy  and  shifting 
schemes  of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  ;  while  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  examined  the  internal  condition  of 
the  party  which  has  sacrificed  to  the  phantasms  afore- 
said whatever  reputation  for  consistency  and  indepen 
dence,  whatever  firmness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  will, 
it  once  possessed.  The  particular  line  taken  by  the  speaker 
at  the  Liberal  gathering  was  the  extremely  effective  one, 
which  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  Unionists  are  now  more 
and  more  frequently  adopting — that  of  pinning  Mr. 
Gladstoxe  to  the  only  definite  modification  of  his  Home 
Rule  scheme  to  which  he  has  ever  given  an  assent, 
which  he  cannot  wriggle  out  of,  and  quietly  exposing  the 
monstrous  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  For  Unionist 
purposes  it  is  practically  enough  to  know,  not  all  the  cards 
in  the  Old  Parliamentary  hand,  but  the  one  card  which  he 
has  been  unwillingly  forced  to  play.  And  we  know  now 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  other  features  of  the  next  Sepa- 
ration scheme  that  Mr.  Gladstoxe  may  produce,  it  will,  at 
any  rate,  provide  for  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Lord  Hartingtox  has  already  done 
good  work  in  fixing  public  attention  on  the  startling  poli- 
tical corollaries  of  this  admission ;  and  he  exhibited  them 
with  an  even  more  fatal  clearness  and  cogency  the  other 
night.  Unionist  speakers  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
better  employed.  Tho  argument  is  one  which,  judiciously 
handled,  can  be  brought  home  to  minds  which  remain  un- 
impressed by  reasoning  from  "first  principles."  People 
who  cannot  be  easily  convinced  of  the  fundamental  un- 
soundness and  essentially  mischievous  tendencies  of  legis- 
lative separation  can  be  brought  without  much  difficulty  to 
comprehend  the  enormous  practical  inconveniences  and 
absurdities  to  which  it  would  lead. 

Mr.  Goschen's  review  of  the  domestic  situation,  if  we 


may  so  call  it,  within  the  ranks  of  the  Gladstonian  party, 
and  the  relation  of  its  various  sections  to  each  other  on 
questions  of  general  politics,  was  of  a  siugularly  telling  kind. 
His  remark  that  "  our  opponents  are  ceasing  even  to  be 
"  Gladstonians  "  was  the  epigrammatic  expression  of  a  fact 
which  the  public,  indeed,  are  not  likely  to  have  overlooked 
altogether,  but  which  they  have  hardly  yet  appreciated, 
we  suspect,  in  all  its  bearings.    The  recent  relaxation  of 
the  bonds  of  discipline  within  the  Gladstonian  ranks  is 
eloquent  of  something  more  than  mere  impatience  and  unruli- 
ness  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  advanced  followers.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  disclosure  of  what  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  true 
nature  of  the  compact  between  the  revolutionary  section  of 
the  Radicals  and  their  leader.  No  one  who  knows  these  poli- 
ticians and  their  purposes  can  have  supposed  that  their 
adhesion  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  was  inspired  by 
pure  enthusiasm,  either  for  the  cause  or  for  its  distin- 
guished advocate.    No  doubt  they  had  a  certain  sympathy 
with  Parnellism   as   representing  the  glorious  principles 
of  disorder  and  resistance  to  constituted  authorities  ;  but 
there  is  nothing,  and  there  never  has  been  anything,  in 
their  record  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  have  ever  had 
any  special  sympathy  with  Irish  Nationalist  aspirations.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  say,  with  much  confidence,  that  there  are 
many   other  "causes"  in  which  the  English  Radical  is 
far  more  deeply  interested,  and  which  were  much  nearer  to 
his  heart  and  much  more  often  in  his  mind  at  the  time 
when  he  consented  to  swallow  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
policy  whole.    His  "  business  "  reasons  for  performing  this 
operation  in  1886  were  simple  enough.    He  and  his  fellow- 
Radicals  were  willing  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  the,  at  that 
moment,  invaluable  support  of  their  votes,  in  consideration 
of  his  giving  their  own  fads  the  benefit  of  his  name  and 
reputation,  his  oratorical  and  Parliamentary  abilities,  and 
the  "  glamour  "  which  he  was  then  still  supposed  capable 
of  exerting  over  the  masses.    They  are  now  beginning  to 
insist  on  their  own  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  contract, 
and  to  demand  their  leader's  performance  of  his  own  part 
in  it,  and  the  situation  is  becoming  interesting  accordingly. 


WRANGLING  WORKERS. 

THE  Workers'  Congress,  or  Congresses — ' 
more  than  one — have  met  in  Paris,  and  J 
a  bout  of  squabbling  as  a  preliminary  to  ta 
tion  to  be  settled  is  who  represents  the 
bodies  of  candidates  are  in  the  held — tho  T 
who  have  been  elected  and  the  representative 
elected  themselves.    They  cannot  agree.   The  first,  i±- 
by  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  and  directeu  Uj 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  are  ready  for  co-opera- 
tion on  reasonable  terms.    They  have  their  domestic  diffi- 
culties, not  to   be   overcome   without  strenuous  efforts. 
Among  the  French  delegates  there  is  one  who  is  a  rabid 
Boulangist,  for  Boulangism  intrudes  even  here.    To  him 
other  French  delegates  have  vehemently  objected.  Mr. 
Fenwick,  M.P.,  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  other 
delegates  not  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Society  which 
had  sent  this  black  sheep.    At  last  the  workers  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  agree  that  their  Congress  had  no  call  to  wander 
into  politics.    Even  a  majority  of  the  French  delegates  saw 
that  at  last,  after  they  had  received  help  from  the  foreigners, 
who,    presumably,    care   very  little   whether  the  brave 
General  proves  ultimately  to  be  the  uppermost  snake  or  not. 
By  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fenwick  and  the  foreign  delegates, 
the  Congress  was  saved  from  undergoing  in  its  very  infancy 
the  sad  fate  which  befell  the  Spanish  International.  This 
body,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Peninsula  explained,  came  to 
an  untimely  end  because  the  members  would  persist  in 
wrangling  over  speculative  questions — a  not  uncommon 
weakness  among  workers  when  they  leave  their  last  and 
take  to  the  stump.    For  the  present  one  Congress  is  safe, 
and  can  devote  itself  to  voting  that  it  ought  to  have  the 
moon.    It  can  decide  unanimously  that  no  worker  should 
work  for  more  than  eight  hours,  or  before  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  should  be  expected  to  take  less  pay  for  shorter 
hours. 

On  the  great  question  who  is  to  speak  for  the  workers 
there  has  not  been  the  same  agreement.  Unluckily,  a 
Marxist  opposition  has  been  started  to  the  genuine  meeting 
of  delegates — this  is  their  description  of  themselves.  Pos- 
sibly the  Marxist  may  have  another  name  for  them. 
Whether  or  no,  the  Congress  which  is  named  or  nicknamed 
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after  the  author  of  that  portentous  work  Das  Kapital  will 
not  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  other  Congress.  And  yet 
they  seem  moderate  enough.  The  workers — who  include  the 
laborious  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P. ;  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  ;  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  American  Knights  of  Labour,  who  has  left 
his  forge,  or  other  place  of  toil,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ; 
Danes,  Spaniards,  Russians,  Prussians,  Poles  out  of  Poland, 
and  others  who  have  escaped  from  slavery  to  the  capitalist 
to  freedom  in  Paris — made  a  modest  request.  It  was  that 
the  Marxist  friends  of  the  worker  would  be  good  enough 
to  show  some  evidence  that  they  were  chosen  by  workers. 
It  was  no  more  than  they  were  prepared  to  do  them- 
selves, as  they  had  shown  by  spending  hours  in  the 
examination  of  their  credentials.  The  Marxists  refused 
to  obtemperate  to  any  such  demand.  So  there  was  no 
coalition,  and  the  two  Congresses  will  go  on  separated  by 
the  abyss.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  on  the  points  at 
issue  between  these  respectable  authorities.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  is  the  definition  of  a  worker  as  the  word 
is  understood  by  Congresses.  It  can  hardly  include  those 
who  do  not  work  with  edged  tools,  spades,  or  hammers. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  confined  to  those  who  live  by 
weekly  wages  earned  by  the  toil  of  their  hands,  how  is  it 
that  so  many  of  them  are  found  in  possession  of  the 
means  and  leisure  to  run  to  Congresses  all  over  Europe  1 
There  are  a  good  many  persons  whom  we  fear  Mr.  Fenwick, 
M.P.,  would  scorn  to  count  as  workers,  who  would  find 
it  difficult  to  leave  their  avocations  to  dance  attendance 
at  miscellaneous  talkee-talkees  in  foreign  capitals.  If  we 
may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  however,  it  would 
be  that  the  Marxist  Congress  was  perfectly  right  in  re- 
fusing to  hear  of  verification  of  mandates.  It  would 
lead  to  most  absurd  results  if  the  representatives  of 
workers  were  called  upon  to  show  that  they  had  ever 
done  a  day's  work  other  than  writing  or  speaking  in  their 
lives,  or  to  prove  that  they  were  expressly  chosen  by 
workers.  The  more  shining  lights  of  the  order  are  either 
honestly  convinced  faddists  with  a  pill  for  producing 
beneficent  earthquakes,  or  shrewd  persons  who  make  a 
siness  of  being  delegated.  Karl  Marx  was  a  specimen 
first,  and  if  we  were  put  to  it  we  should  have  no 
-  in  finding  specimens  of  the  second  class.  If  they 
^ted  to   a  verification  of  powers,  which  of  the 

body  of  Socialistic  reformers   will    be   safe  ? 

sy  are  right  in  refusing  to  listen  to  any  such 
to  go  on  representing  the  working  class  by 
Perhaps  their  day  is  a  little  on  the  wane, 
\ot  be  heard  of  as  they  have  been  ;  but  they 
ong  it  by  submitting  to  the  demands  of  Mr. 

..P.,  nor  yet  Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  TITHES. 

IT  may  certainly  be  said  of  Ministerial  Bills  that  the 
larger  is  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  smaller  as  the 
better,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  is  of  the  good.  A 
Government  whish  has  been  xash  enough  to  promise  a 
"  comprehensive  measure  "  for  the  settlement  of  any  ques- 
tion always  finds  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  carry  any  less 
important  Bill  relating  to  the  same  subject.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  two  relate  to  wholly  distinct  branches  of 
the  question,  whether  one  deals  with  points  which  find  no 
jilace  in  the  other,  whether  the  passing  of  the  smaller  will 
simplify  the  enactment  of  the  latter,  whether  the  object  of 
the  former  is  one  which  presses,  while  that  of  the  latter 
will  keep  indefinitely.  The  Government  who  take  the 
course  in  question  find  themselves  opposed  by  three  forces 
— a  force  of  faction,  a  force  of  pedantry,  and  a  force  of 
hypocrisy.  One  class  of  opponents  oppose  the  smaller 
measure  nominally  because  it  is  not  the  larger  one,  but 
really  because  they  do  not  want  any  legislation  at  all  on  the 
subject.  A  second,  honestly  foolish,  oppose  it  because  they 
really  believe  that  there  is  some  occult  wisdom  or  virtue  in 
insisting  that  perfectly  easily  separable  parts  of  a  subject 
shall  not  be  separated.  And  a  third  class  oppose  the 
smaller  measure  on  the  same  pretext  as  the  first  class,  not 
because  they  do  or  do  not  want  any  legislation  at  all  on  the 
subject,  but  because  they  wish  to  sit  on  the  fence  between 
those  who  do  not  and  those  who  do. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the 
trinoda  necessitas  which  confronts  Ministerial  legislators  in 
the  matter  than  was  furnished  by  the  debate  of  last 
Thursday  night  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Tithe  Kent 


Charge  Recovery  Bill.  Of  course  the  three  classes  of  oppo- 
nents to  it  were,  as  is  always  the  case,  most  unequally 
divided.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  genuinely  wrong-headed  objection — such,  for  instance, 
as  avowed  by  Major  Rasch — to  proceeding  with  this 
Bill  at  all  except  under  a  distinct  pledge  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  proceed  forthwith  to  introduce  their 
larger  measure  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  comes  from 
politicians  of  the  type,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Mr.  Dillwyn 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  (not  the  Mr.  Ellis  who  is  drawing 
up  a  proscription-list  of  Irish  resident  magistrates — that  is 
Mr.  John  Ellis),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Henry  Fowler.  The  Tithe  Rent 
Charge  Recovery  Bill  has  nothing  to  say,  as  its  name 
implies,  to  anything  but  the  question  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  tithe-owner  is  to  recover  his  dues  from  the 
tithe-payer.  Instead  of  proceeding  by  the  cumbrous  and 
unpopular  mode  of  distraint,  he  would  be  empowered' 
under  the  Bill  to  proceed  for  his  tithe  as  for  an  ordi- 
nary debt  in  the  County  Court.  No  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  tithes,  as  to  the  incidence  of  the 
tithes,  as  to  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  tithes,  or 
as  to  the  application  of  them  when  received.  The  Bill 
simply  says  that  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive 
them,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  henceforth  be  able  to 
recover  them  in  this  way,  and  not  in  that  ^svay,  from 
the  persons  liable  to  pay  them.  As  Mr.  Matthews  pointed 
out,  the  Bill  might  be  accepted  with  equally  good  reason  by 
persons  the  most  violently  opposed  to  each  other  on  the 
whole  question  of  tithe-owning  and  tithe- paying  considered 
at  large.  Nobody  denies  that  tithe  is  a  charge  upon  the 
land,  and  that  it  must  and  ought  to  continue  to  be  payable 
by  somebody  to  somebody,  for  application  to  some  purpose 
or  other;  and,  since  nobody  denies  this,  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  introduction  of  a  "  good,  safe,  and  rational  mode  of 
"  collecting  the  tithes "  would,  in  any  conceivable  set  of 
future  circumstances,  be  a  change  for  the  better.  And, 
since  this  also  is  undeniable,  it  might  seem  difficult,  if 
not  for  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  would 
almost  admit  that,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  they  would  rather 
not  see  a  "  a  good,  safe,  and  rational  mode  "  of  tithe-collect- 
ing introduced,  at  any  rate  for  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
to  oppose  the  present  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  a  larger  one 
had  been  promised.  Yet  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  equal 
to  the  feat — a  feat  equivalent  to  arguing  that  it  is  "  piece- 
"  meal "  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  builder  to  put  doors  in 
a  house  until  he  knows  the  name  of  the  person  who  will 
ultimately  occupy  it.  Sir  William,  whose  tender  recollec- 
tion of  Nun-Appleton  and  Bolton-cum-Percy, ,  and  the 
ancestral  "  spade-husbandry  allotments,"  forbid  him  from 
desiring,  or  at  any  rate  admitting  a  desire,  to  keep  alive  a 
quarrel  which  is  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had,  of  course,  to  rely  solely  upon  the  contention 
that  the  Government  were  not  justified  in  dealing  with  the 
process  of  tithe-recovery,  unless  and  until  they  dealt  with 
the  tithe-question  as  a  whole.  And  a  mighty  elegant 
thing  in  contention  he  made  of  it ;  as  any  one  who  reads 
his  speech  will  see. 


THE  WHITECIIAPEL  MURDER 

THE  murder  committed  on  Tuesday  night  at  White- 
chapel  has  the  main  distinctive  features  of  the  series  of 
similar  crimes  which  occurred  a  year  ago.  It  was  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ;  the  victim  was  a  street- walker,  her 
throat  was  cut,  and  her  body  to  some  extent  mutilated  ;  the 
crime  was  discovered  apparently  immediately  after  its  com- 
mission ;  the  murderer  got  clear  away,  and  there  is,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  no  particular  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has 
been  caught.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  proved  that 
the  "  fiend  or  maniac  "  who  is  assumed  to  have  committed 
all  the  previous  murders  also  committed  this  one,  and  that 
may  possibly  be  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  nothing 
except  that  eight  women  have  been  murdered  in  a  year  and 
a  half  under  closely  similar  circumstances,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances are  of  the  most  brutal  and  horrible  kind. 

It  must  be  depressing  to  persons  suffering  from  ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm  of  humanity  to  observe  the  un- 1 
questionably  prevailing  disposition  to  take  Whitechapel 
murders  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  has  been  some 
attempt  in  the  daily  press  to  puff  the  most  recent  crimr 
into  importance ;  but  this  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  tfce 
fact  that  the  newspapers  just  now  are  exceedingly  dull. 
The  Shah  is  all  very  well  to  stare  at,  but  does  not  supply 
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exciting  reading.  Nobody  neglects  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  in  order  to  talk  about  the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  formal 
throwing  up  of  the  sponge  by  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  a  good 
deal  discounted  by  his  evidence  and  that  of  his  followers, 
<even  if  the  greater  part  of  the  public  had  not  long  ago 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  pacific  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  rather  an  index  of  the  general 
state  of  mind,  which  is  one  of  reasonable  content  with  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  at  large.  Even  so  the  last  murder 
is  not  much  talked  of  or  thought  about.  There  is  not  really 
anything  surprising  in  this.  The  only  element  of  interest  in 
the  Whitechapel  murders  is  the  question  how  the  murderer 
or  murderers  manage  to  escape,  although  he  or  they  must  go 
so  near  to  running  great  risk  of  detection.  Where  a  murder 
is  committed,  and  the  murderer  escapes  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  problem  of  discovering  the  criminal  derives 
most  of  its  interest  from  the  assumption  that  he  was 
actuated  by  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  motives — avarice, 
revenge,  lust,  or  one  of  the  primary  human  passions — 
and  that  it  is  mainly  through  the  consideration  of  these 
that  the  guilt  must  be  brought  home  to  the  guilty  person. 
In  the  Whitechapel  murders  it  is  pretty  clear  that  no 
motive  has  been  at  work  except  a  disgusting,  and  happily 
Tare,  desire  of  miscellaneous  butchery.  There  is  no  reason 
•whatever  to  suppose  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
murderer  had  any  persooal  ill-will  against,  or  indeed 
any  personal  knowledge  of,  his  unfortunate  victim.  In 
every  case  any  other  woman  would  have  answered  his 
purpose  equally  well.  This  makes  these  murders  unin- 
teresting to  the  student  of  crime  from  the  romantic 
point  of  view — that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
commentator  who  studies  it  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
human  nature  generally.  Again,  it  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  these  crimes  that  the  victims  attract  as  little 
sympathy  as  is  possible.  They  have  been,  without  ex- 
ception, unfortunate  and  lonely,  if  not  almost  friend- 
less, persons.  If  they  had  all  been  mothers  of  families, 
or  each  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, the  indignation  aroused  by  their  butchery  would 
have  been  far  less  abstract  and  far  deeper  and  more  widely 
spread.  This  circumstance,  too,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
explaining  the  single  mystery  about  the  commission  of  the 
crimes.  The  victims  put  themselves  voluntarily  at  the 
mercy  of  the  murderer,  and  unconsciously  assist  him  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  detection.  A.  very  moderate  degree 
of  manual  skill  is  all  that  he  requires  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work  in  secrecy  and  with  despatch.  It  is  therefore 
natural,  though  not  particularly  gratifying,  that  these 
crimes  should  fail  to  arouse  any  genuine  public  interest, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are 
perpetrated. 

The  one  observation  which  can  profitably  be  made  upon 
them  is  this — that,  though  it  is  easy  for  the  murderer  in 
any  given  instance  to  escape,  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
either  now  or  in  future— if  there  should  unhappily  be 
further  recurrences  of  the  same  sort  of  crime — he  will  do 
something  that  ought  to  lead  to  his  detection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  police,  and  of  everybody  who  may  in 
any  way  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  to  use  every  effort  that 
energy  can  compass  or  ingenuity  suggest  for  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  It  is  worth  while  to  reiterate  this  very 
commonplace  observation,  because  of  the  danger  that  the 
apathy,  almost  amounting  to  indifference,  of  the  newspaper- 
reading  and  newspaper-writing  public  may  infect  the 
persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting  criminals. 
There  may  be  some  temptation  to  feel  that  the  topic  is  one 
of  dull  routine,  and  to  make  in  a  more  or  les.-,  perfunctory 
manner  the  investigations  which  have  so  often  proved 
fruitless.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against ;  ami  it  is 
agreeable  to  infer  from  the  opportunely  published  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  that  it  hits  been,  and  will  be, 
guarded  against  by  the  force  of  which  he  is  the  head. 


MR.  STUART'S  PROG  Pi  AM  ME  FOR  LONDON. 

MR.  GOSCHEN'S  recent  speeches  are  marked  with  a 
special  purpose,  and  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  them  with  perfect  confidence  :  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Cabinet — and  he  no  old  Tory,  but  a  politician  bred 
in  Liberalism  and  practised  in  its  creed — has  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  County  Councils  Act.  To 
be  sure,  he  limits  his  observations  on  that  score  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  plans  of  the  London  Council ;  but  his  warning 


remarks  have  an  application  far  beyond  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  mischiefs  he  dreads  may  begin  nowhere  else, 
though  that  is  unlikely ;  but  if  the  Radical  Socialists  who 
practically  constitute  the  London  Council  succeed  in  plant- 
ing them  in  the  capital,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will 
speedily  extend  to  every  populous  city  in  Great  Britain. 

Before  Mr.  Ritchie's  Bill  became  law  it  was  as  clear  as  it 
is  now  that  a  complete  change  had  passed  over  the  party 
called  Radical.  Or,  rather,  the  old  Radical  party  had  become 
extinct,  just  as  the  old  Tory  party  had  disappeared  ;  the 
place  and  the  name  of  Radicalism  being  taken  by  a  faction 
which  never  had  a  footing  in  English  politics  before.  This 
is  the  Radical-Socialist  party,  which  Mr.  Goschen  perceives 
to  be  absorbing  the  whole  forces  of  the  Opposition,  while  it 
openly  proceeds  upon  principles  of  the  most  lawless  and 
destructive  character.  But  since  Mr.  Ritchie's  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed there  have  been  no  developments  in  this  party  that 
might  not  have  been  foreseen — none,  indeed,  that  were  un- 
foreseen. Not  only  one  year  ago,  but  two  or  three  years  ago, 
it  was  obvious  enough  that  the  new  Radicalism  depended  for 
success  upon  a  vigorous  Socialist  propaganda ;  a  propaganda 
for  which  the  ground  had  been  jnepared,  first  by  the  satisfac- 
tion' of  all  the  demands  of  the  old  Reformers,  and  next  by 
admission  to  the  franchise  of  a  vast  number  of  voters  very 
needy,  very  ignorant,  very  impressionable,  and  m jre  capable 
of  violent  "  demonstration  "  than  any  other  set  of  men  in 
the  community.  Moreover,  it  was  equally  evident  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  that,  all  the  more  sober  and  sobering 
elements  of  Liberalism  being  withdrawn  fi  om  Mr.  Gladstone's 
command,  the  whole  mob  of  sentimentalists,  impressionists, 
faddists,  and  downright  revolutionaries  that  were  enlisted  to 
make  up  his  forces  would  combine  in  due  course  under  the 
Socialist-Radical  flag.  No  doubt  those  who  foresaw  the  event 
believed  that  it  would  not  be  declared  till  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  retirement  from  political  life  or  his  departure 
from  this  mortal  scene.  But,  if  we  may  speak  plainly  of 
such  things,  that  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years — 
a  period  no  longer,  perhaps,  than  the  natural  duration  of  a 
single  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  what  happened  1  With- 
out need,  without  call,  certainly  without  the  pressure  of 
popular  demand,  all  the  machinery  which  the  Radical 
Socialists  could  wish  for  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  This 
was  done  by  the  establishment  of  County  Councils,  in  place 
of  a  system  of  local  government  which  might  here  and  there 
have  got  into  bad  hands  (the  fault  and  the  remedy  lying 
with  the  ratepayers  alone),  but  yet  a  system  of  which 
no  complaint  was  heard.  When  Mr.  Ritchie's  Bill  came 
under  debate  it  was  sometimes  called  a  purely  Radical 
measure.  Just  as  often  that  description  of  it  was  denied  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  and  when  properly  understood,  a  strictly 
Conservative  measure.  In  truth,  it  was  something  else. 
It  was  a  Bill  for  the  equipment  and  advancement  of  Radical 
Socialism.  It  was  a  Bill  to  provide  the  new  Socialist  party 
with  a  means  of  getting  on,  and  with  official  machinery  for 
forcing  its  principles  into  practice. 

It  may  be  true  that,  so  far,  the  evils  of  the  change  appear 
distinctly  in  London  alone.  But — in  London  alone  ! 
What  does  that  mean  1  How  much  is  it  seen  to  imply 
when  we  remember  that  the  London  district  now  returns 
sixty  members  to  Parliament ;  that  most  of  the  members 
depend  for  election  on  masses  of  illiterate  and  poor  men  ; 
that  these  voters,  already  solicited  to  discontent  by  their 
needs  and  a  deepening  sense  of  them,  are  now  addressed  by 
an  organized  body  of  Radical  Socialists  in  authority,  who 
offer  them  the  fun  as  well  as  the  profit  of  upsetting  a  social 
system  which  can  have  no  obvious  charms  for  them  ;  and 
that  the  Socialist-Radical  majority  of  the  Council  have  not 
only  direct  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
are  backed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  an  Opposition  that 
has  passed  into  a  new  phase  of  activity.  It  is  this  last- 
named  circumstance,  evidently,  which  has  aroused  Mr. 
Goschen's  misgivings.  He  sees  that  the  party  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  ceasing  to  be  Gladstonian.  Later  revelations 
and  developments  convince  him,  as  others  are  convinced, 
that  not  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  but  his  nearer  political  asso- 
ciates also,  are  losing  authority ;  and  that  "  the  conditions 
"  which  are  now  placed  upon  him  are  such  that  it  will  be  the 
"  violent  section  of  his  party  which  will  give  its  character 
"  to  the  future  legislation  of  this  country."  More  particu- 
larly he  sees  that  at  the  next  general  election  London  will 
certainly  be  fought  on  Radical-Socialist  principles  —a  belief 
which  receives  special  justification  from  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme recently  issued  by  Professor  Stuart  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  in  the  London  Council;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence is,  not  only  that  good  government  in  London  may  be 
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endangered,  but  that  the  government  of  the  whole  country 
may  be  shared  by  the  preachers  of  Radical  Socialism. 

Look  at  Mr.  Stuart's  programme.  It  includes  nine  Bills, 
"  introduced  by  all  the  London  Liberal  members."  First, 
there  is  a  Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes  Bill,  which 
"  places  the  necessary  cost  on  the  ground- values  of  London." 
Next,  a  Bill  for  "  metropolis  rating  amendment,"  placing  the 
capital  cost  of  permanent  improvements  on  the  ground  land- 
lords. Then  comes  the  Constabulary  Bill ;  the  intention  of 
which  is  to  transfer  to  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Hyndman, 
Conybeare,  and  Graham  complete  control  of  the  London 
police,  though  of  course  those  gentlemen  may  not  command 
a  majority  in  the  Council  "  every  time."  Under  this  pro- 
posal the  police  will  not  always  have  the  same  instructions 
as  to  the  presentation  of  law  and  order,  but  different  ones 
— according  as  the  municipal  elections  go.  Another  of  the 
Council's  legislative  measures  deals  with  the  Poor-rate  on 
Badical-Socialist  principles.  By  another  the  funds  of  "  the 
"  City  Companies  and  others  "  are  regulated  ;  while  a  brace 
of  Bills  provide  that  the  Parliamentary  franchise  shall  be 
altered  for  the  special  benefit  of  "  metropolitan  occupiers 
"  and  lodgers."  This  at  once  brings  back  the  reflection  that 
none  of  these  changes  could  be  made  for  London  alone.  The 
most  important  of  them  could  be  demanded  just  as  reason- 
ably for  all  the  greater  cities  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  being 
granted  to  London,  would  stand  as  an  "  anomaly  "  for  in- 
dignant protest  and  immediate  removal.  And  yet  there  is 
hardly  one  of  these  measures  which  is  not  either  offensive  to 
good  government  or  menacing  to  the  economic  system  on 
which  society  is  built.  It  appears,  then,  that  London  is 
not  alone  concerned  with  the  "  capture  "  of  its  municipal 
constituencies  by  the  Eadical  Socialists,  or  alone  affected  by 
the  propaganda  that  proceeds  from  the  London  Council. 
The  whole  country  is  concerned  with  it  and  affected  by  it, 
both  socially  and  politically  ;  especially  since  the  all  but 
complete  transformation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  following  into  a 
Badical-Socialist  party,  in  sympathy  with  the  dearest  wishes 
of  Professor  Stuart. 

Mr.  Goschen  has  spoken  plainly,  but  not  too  soon.  It 
is  impossible  to  undo  the  mischief  that  was  done  when  the 
Local  Government  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  endow 
the  New  Radicalism  ;  but  something  may  be  done  before  the 
next  elections,  municipal  and  parliamentary,  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  Mr.  Goschen's  just  alarms.  This  fact  at  any  rate 
may  be  insisted  on,  for  it  has  now  become  manifest  to  see. 
There  are  still  two  parties  in  the  State.  One  is  Conservative, 
though  not  more  Conservative  than  Liberalism  was  in  its 
most  useful  and  honourable  days.  The  other  is  an  hitherto 
unknown  sort  of  Radical  party,  whose  methods  begin  by 
destruction  and  end  in  experiment.  It  is  between  these 
parties  that  the  choice  of  the  country  has  now  to  be  made ; 
and  between  the  leaders  of  those  parties,  such  as  they  are 
seen  to  be. 


THE  FLORAL  PARADE. 

TO  speak  truth  with  due  regard  for  courtesy,  this  spectacle  did 
not  prove  to  be  altogether  so  magnificent  as  a  vain  people 
thinks.  There  was  too  little  of  it,  and  too  much  of  what  there 
was  stirred  feelings  remote  from  admiration.  Among  the  car- 
riages paraded — less  than  a  score,  including  dogcarts  and  such 
unostentatious  vehicles — there  were  several  which  might  have 
been  pronounced  as  charming  as  could  be,  had  not  one  readied 
a  pitch  of  excellence  which  left  competition  behind.  The 
majority,  however,  showed  rather  good  intentions  than  bril- 
liant execution.  If  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  literally  wish, 
as  they  say,  "to  encourage  the  use  of  Floral  decorations  as 
in  the  South  of  Europe,"  hasty  and  ill-considered  festoons  of 
garlands  were  quite  as  appropriate  as  the  works  of  art  on  which 
we  shall  gladly  dwell  in  a  moment.  They,  indeed,  represent  the 
type  of  floral  decoration  in  the  South  of  Europe,  according  to 
our  experience.  But  the  "  Triumphal  Canopies,  Banners,  Flags, 
Wreaths,  Garlands,  Triumphal  Arches,"  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  for  competition,  really  betrayed  too  much  of  the  sancta 
simplicitas.  That  they  were  inconspicuous  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  them  in  general.  Most  people  went  by,  or 
under,  without  suspicion  that  such  guileless  objects  could  be 
designed  to  attract  attention.  To  describe  would  be  heartless, 
yet,  lest  the  reader  should  think  we  exaggerate,  one  or  two  must 
be  named,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  Let  us  hope  it  was  an  exhi- 
bitor of  irresponsible  years  who  set  up  a  twelve-foot  length  of 
unplaned  deal,  with  "stays "of  string  unadorned,  and  twined 
round  it  a  garland  of  laurel,  with  a  poppy  and  a  yellow  dahlia 
at  six-inch  intervals;  so  artless  the  whole  arrangement,  that 
eighteen  inches  of  rough  white  wood  and  uncertain  lengths  of 
unsophisticated  string  betrayed  themselves  between  each  cir- 
cuit of  the  scanty  wreath.  Close  by  stood  another  essay 
of  the  same  infantile  school  ;   in  this  instance  the  "  stays" 


were  pleasantly  concealed  by  calico  of  varied  hue ;  and  branches 
of  laurel,  tied  on,  a  foot  or  two  apart,  replaced  the  garland. 
Similar  examples  might  be  noted  elsewhere — as  the  triumphal 
arch  of  evergreens  by  the  great  conservatory,  which  most  people 
observed,  and  all  who  observed  regarded  with  a  puzzled  smile ; 
the  Triumphal  Canopy — of  laurel,  for  the  most  part,  supported  on 
four  naked  posts  borrowed  from  the  lawn-tennis  ground  ;  the — 
but  it  is  enough.  To  our  thinking,  these  adjuncts  of  the  festival, 
each  bearing  its  number,  seriously  entered  for  a  prize,  have  as 
much  interest  as  the  fine  things  on  the  parade-ground.  They 
offer  food  for  thought.  If  the  work  of  little  children — there  was 
no  evidence  on  that  point — adults  must  needs  have  super- 
intended them,  and  the  management  must  have  acquiesced.  There 
were  too  many  to  allow  the  supposition  that  it  was  all 
a  joke.  ^Ve  conclude  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  "  meet 
a  want  very  generally  felt,"  as  the  advertisements  say,  by  teach- 
ing us  the  art  of  floral  decoration  out  of  doors. 

Probably  not  a  few  among  those  thousands  of  spectators  in  the 
brightest  and  costliest  of  summer  raiment  dolefully  observed  that 
weather  should  have  been  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe  to 
harmonize  with  its  diversions.  Those  who  came  early,  indeed, 
experienced  some  trying  samples  of  our  climate,  and  those  who 
kept  themselves  dry  hardly  kept  themselves  cheerful  until  the 
Princess  of  Wales  brought  sunshine  with  her.  The  Broad  Walk, 
railed  in,  made  a  charming  and  a  brilliant  vista  nevertheless, 
such  as  we  do  not  often  behold  hi  this  capital,  or  any  other. 
Though  visitors  did  not  try  much  to  aid  the  general  effect  by 
making  floral  decorations  of  themselves,  most  ladies  wTore  a 
bouquet — generally  of  roses.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  enthu- 
siast displayed  a  sash  constructed  of  flowers,  instead  of  the  usual 
materials.  It  looked  an  uncomfortable  article  of  attire.  As 
for  the  men,  they  seemed  rather  to  make  a  point  of  abjuring 
even  buttonholes  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  they  were  less 
frequent  than  at  an  ordinary  fete  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  At 
four  o'clock  the  Parade  opened  wTith  Mrs.  E.  Ledger's  victoria^ 
and  those  who  applauded  that  superb  display  might  well  credit 
that  the  glories  of  Nice  wrere  going  to  be  superseded.  After  all, 
gold  is  the  colour  for  effect.  We  call  it  "  staring,"  if  clumsily 
used  ;  but  that  means  the  same  thing  in  an  offensive  sense. 
Here  all  was  admirable,  from  the  "  running  footman "  who 
marched  ahead,  epauletted,  sashed,  embosomed  in  dark-red  roses, 
to  the  ponderous  festoon  of  gold  which  overhung  the  back  of  the 
vehicle.  One  might  say  with  truth,  probably,  that  no  inch  of 
harness,  or  panel,  or  wheel  could  be  discerned.  The  horses  were 
jet  black,  to  carry  the  harmony  through  ;  and  the  ladies,  in  golden 
silk,  occupied  a  bower  of  white  lilies.  If  that  magnificent  equi- 
page could  be  beaten,  there  must  be  wonders,  indeed,  behind  !  It 
was  not  beaten,  nor  approached,  in  its  special  department. 
Next,  as  many  thought — though  the  judges  did  not  take  the 
same  view — was  Mrs.  Horner's  victoria,  with  an  iron-grey  pair, 
and  a  striking  decoration  in  dark  crimson  roses,  the  lady  within 
it  wearing  green  silk  to  match.  The  authorities,  however,  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Sherwood's  village  cart,  and  their  choice  is  intelligible. 
Roses  of  two  colours  were  employed  here — red  and  pink — in  de- 
lightful contrast.  The  wheels  especially  lent  themselves  to  this 
combination;  the  circumference  and  the  axle-box  concealed  be- 
neath flowers  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  we  imagine ;  the  spokes 
clothed  in  La  France.  But  these  things,  were  they  not  set  forth 
in  the  daily  press  ?  Perhaps  the  effect  of  the  cavaliers  in  doublet 
and  trunk  hose  and  plumed  hat,  and  silk  stockings,  has  not  had 
justice  done  to  it.  People  seemed  to  be  rather  bewildered  at  the 
sight,  not  expecting  that  the  customs  of  the  South  of  Europe 
would  be  carried  to  the  pitch  of  masquerading  in  broad  daylight. 
This  feeling  changed  to  pity  as  the  unfortunates  circled  slowly 
round,  their  poor  silken  legs  visibly  shrinking  from  our  British 
zephyrs.  Prettiest  sight  of  all  beyond  question  w  as  the  sedan- 
chair,  built  up  of  roses  apparently,  in  which  two  small  boys — one 
of  them  a  girl,  it  was  said — carried  their  tiny  sister.  They  wore 
the  dress  of  the  Irish  chairmen — light-blue  coat,  breeches,  and 
white  stockings — and  the  whole  made  a  perfect  Meissonier.  But 
it  was  hard  work  for  such  mites  to  carry  even  a  baby  round 
and  round  the  long  course.  One  of  them  could  not  forbear  to 
put  down  his  load  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  rub  his  hands  ruefully  before  accepting  the  prize,  which 
roused  equal  laughter  and  commiseration.  Another  pleasant 
incident  was  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  Master  Paget- 
Bowman's  pony,  a  delightful  little  beast.  This  young  gentle- 
man thought  proper  to  array  himself  in  armour,  with  a  very 
long  plume  in  his  helmet,  which,  when  he  uncovered  to  salute 
Her  Royal  Highness,  swept  the  nose  of  his  little  charger. 
Promptly  it  resented  the  tickling  insult,  snatched  the  helmet, 
and  refused  to  give  it  up,  shaking  its  head  prettily. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  everybody  laughed  a  little,  and  some 
a  great  deal,  not  without  cause,  there  was  more  than  enough  of 
beautiful  display  to  encourage  the  Society.  We  may  hope  that 
those  who  were  somewhat  absurd,  or  showed  ignorance  of  the 
6ort  of  thing  required,  will  profit  by  the  object  lesson  which  was 
so  well  set  by  the  minority. 


PROFESSIONAL  TATTLE. 

"  rpHERE  never  was  button  on  the  foil  that  made  this  hurt. 

J-  But  we  surgeons  are  a  secret  generation.  And,  if  it  were 
not  for  hot  blood  and  ill  blood,  what  would  become  of  the  twa 
learned  faculties  P  "  Thus  spoke,  wisely,  the  surgeon  who  dressed 
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Frank  Osbaldistone's  hurt  after  the  duel  with  Rashleigh.  And 
there  is  even'  reason  to  believe  that  his  encomium  on  his  own 
"  faculty  "  (which  might  have  been  extended  to  the  other  that 
profits  by  hot  blood  and  ill  blood)  was  in  the  main  and  in  old  days 
well  justified.  Even  men  who  are  not  very  old  can  recollect 
when  it  was  the  rarest  of  things  for  a  doctor  to  talk  about  his 
patients;  while  a  solicitor  who  talked  about  his  clients'  affairs 
would  have  either  been  thought  a  black  ijieep,  for  whom  strik- 
ing off  the  rolls  was  too  good,  or  a  silly  fellow  who  was  not 
likely  to  do  much  harm,  because  in  a  very  short  time  he 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  any.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  wanting  persons — and  those  persons  not  wanting  in 
commerce  with  the  world — who  say  that  all  this  is  quite  changed. 
There  was  always  a  certain  latitude  allowed  to  doctors  in 
talking  of  one  patient  to  another  for  (as  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  it)  "instruction  of  life  and  example  of 
manners."  The  wonderful  effects  which  Lady  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  judicious  throwing  in  of  bark  at  the  right 

moment  might  be  justly  alleged  to  induce  Mrs.  to  take  that 

medicament  ;  and  if  the  Rev.  ,  who  had  cot  to  the  fanci- 
ful stage  of  gout,  received  momentary  relief  in  fancy  from  being 

exhorted  to  follow  Sir  's  celebrated  cure  by  hot  cabbage 

leaves,  neither  parson  nor  baronet  could  be  much  hurt  by  that 
transaction.  The  kind  of  thing  to  which  we  are  referring  is 
quite  different,  and  must  of  late  years  have  struck  almost  any- 
one who  frequents  dinners,  clubs,  and  places  where  they  talk. 
At  a  casual  ''dinner  of  boys"  some  representative  of  one  of 
the  two  learned  faculties  will  enliven  the  circulation  of  an 
entree  with  an  account  of  the  '•  midlands"  (as  poor  Mr.  de 
la  Pluche  used  to  say),  of  somebody  or  other  who  may  or  may 
not  be  known  to  the  company  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion in  which  case  the  offence  is  greater.  In  the  case  of  public 
men,  bulletins  may  be  drawn  up  with  all  the  care  and  discretion 
in  the  world,  but  that  will  not  prevent  one  of  the  signatories 
from  whispering  some  hours  later  in  a  drawing-room,  to  some 
score  or  so  very  particular  friends  (each  of  whom  has  the  thing 
as  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  under  pledge  of  absolute  secrecy), 
the  precise  matters  which  the  invalid  does  not  wish  to  have  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  perhaps  because  they  are  presumed  to  be  more 
appetizing,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  those  precise  matters  which  the  invalid 
does  not  wish  to  have  published  of  which  the  medical  adviser  of 
this  elcss  is  most  lavish.  To  do  the  other  faculty  justice,  this 
loquacity  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  lawyers  quite  so  much. 
Yet  little  birds  flit  about  saying  that  the  popularity  of  some  very 
popular  members  of  that  profession  is  due  directly  to  the  obliging 
and  skilful  way  in  which  they  dish  up  A's  private  affairs  for  the 
amusement  of  B,  C,  and  D. 

Now  this  is  vanity  and  a  sore  evil.  Nor  is  it  difficult  or  unfair 
to  connect  it  with  that  pestilent  development  of  journalism  which 
now  and  then  (as  in  a  case  of  the  lowest  kind  tried  by  Mr.  Justice 
Charles  the  other  day)  the  law  steps  in  to  tackle,  but  of  which  it 
is  thought  by  some  old-fashioned  people  that  mere  law  can  never 
take  quite  the  proper  cognizance  in  the  proper  way.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  any  lawyer  or  doctor  of  any  mark  or  likeli- 
hood whatever  actually  traffics  paragraphs  of  gossip  against  coin 
of  the  realm  ;  though,  after  the  vile  services  which  have  been 
rendered  by  men  of  honourable  professions,  there  really  is  no 
knowing.  Rut  the  two  evils  rather  come  from  the  same  fount 
than  are  connected  the  one  with  the  other  as  cause  and  effect. 
As  the  gutter  journalist  caters  for  the  public  who  pay  him  pence 
and  halfpence,  so  does  the  doctor  cater  for  his  miscellaneous 
friends  and  actual  or  possible  patients.  Legs  and  arms,  heads 
and  st-m-chs,  "  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y,"  and  the 
like,  are  presumably  found  as  interesting  as  coats,  hosen,  and 
hats,  as  tittle-tattle  about  peers  and  penny-a-liners,  and  as  those 
astonishing  paragraphs  which  make  the  round  of  the  lower  class 
of  newspaper,  telling  how  Mr.  Jones,  who  wrote  Hootinys  of 
an  Owl  in  the  Wilderness,  is  five  feet  high,  has  red  hair  and 
squints,  abides  at  a  bower  of  roses  in  the  vicinity  of  Peckham, 
and  busies  himself,  by  way  of  an  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours, 
in  collecting  cigarette-ends.  One  sometimes  wonders  whether 
the  men  and  women  who  listen  (for  they  do  listen)  to  stories 
about  my  Lord  A's  inside  from  the  person  whom  my  Lord  A  — 
good  man  ! — has  just  fee'd,  in  the  belief  that  the  state  of  his  inside 
will  no  more  be  talked  of  by  his  doctor  than  the  state  of  his  con- 
science by  his  confessor,  ask  themselves  the  surely  obvious  ques- 
tion, Is  this  the  way  he  talks  about  Me?  Apparently  they  do 
not ;  for  the  greatest  babblers  in  the  faculty  are  often  the  most 
achalanrles.  Rut,  however  this  may  be,  the  thing  is,  as  has  been 
said,  an  obvious  nuisance  ;  it  is  increasing,  and  it  ought  to  be  put 
down.  In  both  the  professions  into  which  it  seems  to  have  crept 
professional  opinion  has  a  pretty  considerable  power,  and  it  is 
surely  time  for  it  to  see  whether  that  power  cannot  be  exerted  to 
restore  the  old  standard  of  etiquette,  or  rather  of  decency  and 
honour. 


RACING. 

THE  days  in  which  the  Northumberland  Plate  was  the  only- 
great  event  in  the  racingworld  between  Ascot  and  the  New- 
market July  Meeting  are  things  of  the  past,  and  we  may  dismiss 
that  race  for  this  year  by  saying  that  it  was  won  by  Lord 
Durham's  five-year-old  mare,  Drizzle,  a  winner  of  half  a  dozen 


races  last  season,  who  had  only  6  st.  iolbs.  on  her  back,  and  that 
the  race  was  chiefly  remarkabie  for  the  light  weights  carried  by 
the  seven  starters,  not  one  of  whom  carried  more  than  the  winner, 
while  most  of  them  carried  much  less.  On  the  following  day  a 
field  of  twenty-two  came  out  for  the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate  of 
1,500/.,  for  two-year-olds,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Loup,  a 
chestnut  colt  with  a  great  deal  of  quality,  capital  loins,  and  wide, 
muscular  quarters,  to  whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  presently.  On 
the  same  day,  at  Sandown,  the  Electric  Stakes  of  2,000/.  was  won 
by  Mr.  II.  Milner's  filly,  Listen,  who  started  first  favourite  on  the 
strength  of  a  reported  private  trial,  her  only  public  performances 
having  been  to  run  unplaced  at  Leicester  last  year  and  to  tumble 
down  when  running  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  New- 
market this  spring.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Sandown  hirst 
Summer  Meeting,  Chevalier  Ginistrelli's  Signorina,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-bye,  gave  her  backers  yvhat 
servant-women  call  "  a  turn,"  for  after  5  to  2  had  been  laid 
freely  upon  her,  she  barely  won  the  Rritish  Dominion  Stakes 
by  a  head,  after  a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Orwell,  a  Rend  Or  colt,  to  whom  she  was  giving  12  lbs. 
and  sex. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Ribury  Club  Meeting,  Lord  Zetland's 
brown  filly,  Margarine,  who  had  won  her  only  other  race,  now  won 
the  Champagne  Stakes  of  825/.,  the  third  in  the  race  being  Merry 
Monk,  for  whom  Lord  Dudley  had  given  2,250  guineas  last  year. 
In  the  preceding  race  Mr.  C.  Rose's  Arcadia,  who  had  previously 
won  a  couple  of  races  worth  1,535/.,  was  beaten  by  a  head  by 
Mr.  N.  Fenwick's  beautiful  filly,  Pluie  d'Or,  by  Rend  Or ;  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Combe's  Imogene,  who  was  giving  the  other  pair  5  lbs., 
was  only  a  neck  behind  Arcadia.  It  looked  a  very  close  thing 
between  them  ;  but,  as  it  is  said  that  Imogene  hit  her  leg  on  the 
way  to  the  post,  that  Arcadia's  saddle  slipped,  and  that  Pluie  d'Or 
swerved,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  running  was  really  worth. 
The  same  afternoon  the  hitherto  unbeaten  Semolina  yvon  the 
Ribury  Club  Home-Rred  Foal  Stakes,  and  she  walked  over  for  a 
stake  a  couple  of  days  later,  achieving  her  eighth  victory  with 
considerably  over  5,000/.  to  her  credit.  A  description  of  this 
famous  filly's  first  defeat,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  last, 
will  not  come  yvithin  the  province  of  this  article.  There  was 
a  pretty  race  for  the  Stockbridge  Cup  between  Lord  Hastings's 
St.  Patrick,  Mr.  W.  Low's  Napoleon,  and  Lord  Penrhyn's 
Noble  Chieftain,  who  were  divided  by  half  a  length  and  a 
neck ;  and  at  the  yveights  they  carried  it  was  an  even  closer 
affair  than  it  looked ;  but  we  shall  have  to  show  later  on  that 
this  form  was  all  upset  last  week  at  Newmarket.  An  hour 
later  the  Selling  Plate  farce  was  played  once  more,  when  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leon's  two-year-old  brown  filly,  Swallowtail,  was  sold  for 
no  less  than  820  guineas  more  than  the  200/.  which  her  owner 
was  to  receive  for  her.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Stockbridge  Meet- 
ing Mr.  II.  Milner's  Riviera,  the  future  heroine  of  the  valuable 
Portland  Stakes,  won  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes  of  1,150/.,  "  hands 
down  by  a  length,"  from  Prince  Soltykofl  's  Keythorpe,  the  winner 
of  a  Triennial  at  Ascot. 

At  Kempton  Park,  in  the  presence  of  the  Shah,  Chevalier 
Ginistrelli's  Signorina,  who,  like  Semolina,  was  unbeaten,  won 
the  Kempton  Park  Grand  Two- Year-Old  Stakes.  Although  she 
started  first  favourite,  many  people  expected  her  to  be  beaten  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ilouldsworth's  Alloway,  an  immense  colt,  by  Spring- 
field out  of  Lady  Morgan,  that  was  running  in  public  for  the  first 
time,  but  yvas  said  to  have  been  proved  in  private  to  be  superior 
to  Martagon,  a  colt  in  his  stable  that  had  run  Signorina  to  ahead 
at  Manchester.  Signorina,  however,  gave  him  (counting  sex)  the 
equivalent  of  7  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  half  a  length ;  so  the  re- 
ported trial — if,  indeed,  it  ever  took  place — can  hardly  have  been 
correct,  and,  on  Wednesday  last,  he  showed  very  moderate  form 
at  Leicester. 

The  Princess  of  Wales's  Handicap  of  2,000/.,  on  the  last  day 
at  Kempton,  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  race,  as  there  was  one 
of  the  worst  starts  of  the  season,  and  the  finish  yvas  spoilt  by 
Martley,  who,  at  the  distance,  tried  to  "  savage  "  Thunderstorm, 
and  then  swerved  against  Johnny  Morgan.  The  latter  colt, 
nevertheless,  managed  to  win  by  a  neck  from  Thunderstorm, 
who,  by  the  way,  died  in  consequence  of  an  accident  at  Reading 
Railway  Station  two  days  afterwards.  Lord  Hartington  won 
the  Kempton  Park  International  Two- Year-Old  Plate  of  1,000/. 
with  his  neatly-made  chestnut  colt,  Marvel,  who  gives  every 
promise  of  proving  a  useful  racehorse. 

The  favourite  for  the  July  Stakes,  on  the  first  day  of  the  New- 
market July  Meeting,  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Loup,  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  had  won  the  Seaton  Delaval  Plate  at  New- 
castle. He  now  beat  Keythorpe  at  least  as  easily  as  Riviera  had 
beaten  him  at  Stockbridge.  Fielders  won  heavily  over  the 
Visitors'  Handicap,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Haughton's 
Arundel,  against  whom  20  to  I  had  been  laid.  He  had  run 
eight  times  before  this  season  without  winning  a  single  race. 
( iurious  form,  again,  was  shown  by  Lord  Penrhyn's  Noble  Chieftain 
in  winning  the  Rottisham  Plate  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths; 
for,  as  we  observed  above,  St.  Patrick  and  Napoleon,  who  finished 
in  front  of  him  at  Stockbridge,  appeared  to  be  at  least  his  equals 
at  the  yveights ;  yet  now  Fullerton,  Love-in-idleness,  and  the 
hitherto  unbeaten  two-year-old,  Scotch  Karl,  had  not  a  chance 
with  him.  The  Eilnbury  Plate  (for  which  11  to  4  was  laid  on 
Napoleon,  and  8  to  1  was  offered  in  vain  against  Robin  Hood) 
was  an  interesting  example  of  the  paradox,  so  often  apparent  in 
racing,  that  things  equal  to  the  same  are  not  always  equal  to  one 
another,  for  Robin  Hood  now  beat  Napoleon  at  even  weights,  and 
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therefore  seemed  to  be  equal  to  Fullerton,  because  Napoleon  had 
beaten  Noble  Chieftain  at  iolbs.,  and  Noble  Chieftain  had  beaten 
Fullerton  by  several  lengths  at  even  weights — yet,  strange  to  say, 
for  the  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  when  receiving  41  lbs.  from  Fullerton, 
Robin  Hood  had  finished  a  long  way  behind  him.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  Fullerton  only  ran  fourth  for  that  race,  a  head  behind 
the  third. 

The  racing  on  the  second  day  at  Newmarket  was  not  very  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Lowther  won  the  first  and  the  last  races.  The 
Thursday's  racing  was  more  important.  St.  Helen,  who  finished 
second  for  the  Oaks  in  Reve  d'Or's  year,  several  lengths  in  front 
of  Hawthorn,  was  now  handicapped  as  much  as  31  lbs.  below  that 
filly  for  the  Hare  Park  Handicap,  which  she  won  easily.  Three 
two-year-olds  that  had  cost  7,450  guineas  as  yearlings  ran  for  a 
Private  Post  Sweepstakes  of  250  guineas  each,  and  tbere  did  not 
appear  to  be  many  pounds  difference  between  them,  as  Lord 
Dudley's  Merry  Monk,  who  was  stopping  at  the  finish,  only  won 
by  half  a  length  from  Mr.  W.  Low's  rather  lightly-made  Gold 
Wing,  who  was  three-quarters  of  a  length  in  front  of  Mr.  W.  De 
La  Rue's  somewhat  backward  Heckberry,  an  own  brother  to 
Energy.  The  Chesterfield  Stakes  was  an  interesting  race,  because 
Baron  de  Rothschild's  Heaume,  who  had  run  the  famous  Sure- 
foot  to  a  length  at  Ascot,  and  had  good  claims  to  be  considered 
the  second  best  colt  of  his  year,  was  to  meet  Riviera,  Loup,  and 
two  new-comers  in  the  Luke  of  Portland's  Memoir  and  Lord 
Calthorpe's  Wood  Nymph.  Riviera  was  the  favourite,  but,  after 
a  sharp  struggle,  Heaume  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  from 
Loup,  who  beat  Riviera  by  a  neck.  This  form  has  been  directly 
reversed  during  the  present  week  in  the  Portland  Stakes ;  but 
w-e  must  reserve  our  notice  of  that  race  for  a  future  occasion. 
A  terrible  mistake  was  made  when  2  to  I  was  laid  on  "  Mr. 
Abington's"  Pioneer  for  the  Midsummer  Plate,  as  Antibes,  to 
whom  he  was  giving  9  lbs.  besides  weight  for  sex,  beat  him  by 
a  length.  This  was  an  immense  improvement  upon  Antibes's 
running  at  Ascot,  where  she  had  only  finished  sixth  to  Pioneer. 
Mr.  J.  Lowther,  who  was  in  great  form  at  the  meeting,  won  the 
Ellesmere  Stakes  with  King  Monmouth  from  Colonel  North's  Royal 
Star,  whom  he  had  purchased  two  days  earlier  for  1,900  guineas. 
Lord  Hartington's  smart  filly,  Marvel,  continued  her  victorious 
career  in  the  Stud  Produce  Stakes. 

Previous  public  form  had  been  considerably  upset  during  the 
week  ;  but  the  grand  climax  occurred  in  the  race  for  the  July 
Cup  on  the  Friday,  when  Prince  SoltykotPs  Mephisto,  who  had 
been  unplaced  to  St.  Patrick,  Napoleon,  and  Noble  Chieftain  at 
Stockbridge,  won  easily  by  a  length  from  St.  Patrick,  although  he 
was  only  meeting  him  on  6  lbs.  better  terms,  while  Noble  Chieftain, 
with  5  lbs.  better  terms,  finished  twice  as  far  behind  St.  Patrick 
as  he  had  done  at  Stockbridge,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  been  a 
neck  in  front  of  Noble  Chieftain  at  Stockbridge,  now  only  ran 
fifth,  although  there  was  no  alteration  in  their  relative  weights. 
We  should  add  that,  whereas  Napoleon  gave  St.  Patrick  5  lbs. 
and  ran  him  to  half  a  length  at  Stockbridge,  he  could  not  now 
get  within  some  lengths  of  him  at  even  weights.  When  horses 
belonging  to  owners  above  all  shadow  of  suspicion  run  in  such 
in-and-out  fashion,  it  may  be  well  to  be  charitable  in  judging  the 
form  shown  by  the  horses  of  less  reputable  racing-men.  One 
more  instance  of  the  perversity  of  horseflesh  was  afforded  in 
the  next  race,  when  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Lozenge,  who 
was  said  to  have  "  scarcely  touched  an  oat  "  since  her  arrival  at 
Newmarket  on  the  Monday  and  to  be  altogether  "  off  colour,"  beat 
a  field  of  fourteen  two-year-olds  for  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Cup, 
as  if  in  the  very  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

A  large  quantity  of  blood  stock  has  been  sold  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  Royal  yearlings  realized  1 1,745  guineas,  at  an 
average  of  nearly  420  guineas,  the  highest  price  being  3,000 
guineas,  which  was  given  by  Colonel  North  for  a  colt  by  Hampton 
out  of  Land's  End.  The  Newmarket  sales  were  some  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  there.  On  the  Monday,  Lord  Rosslyn's  mares 
and  foals  made  high  prices.  As  much  as  1,750  guineas  was  paid 
for  Feronia,  a  mare  twenty-one  years  old,  with  a  filly  foal.  Her 
daughter,  Allegra,  with  a  colt  foal,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  D. 
Baird  for  4,000  guineas  ;  and  1,500  guineas  was  given  for  her 
daughter,  April  Fool,  who  had  distinguished  herself  by  running 
in  thirty-seven  races,  and  winning  only  three.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  gave  3,000  guineas  for  Miss  Middlewick,  a  brood  mare 
by  Scottish  Chief  out  of  Violet.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  gave 
1 ,800  guineas  for  Joyeau,  and  1 , 100  guineas  for  her  foal  by  St.  Simon. 
Among  what  were  termed  "  miscellaneous  properties,"  Little 
Sister  (the  dam  of  Thunderstorm,  whose  death  we  have  already 
noticed),  with  a  foal  by  Saraband,  made  2,000  guineas.  On  the 
Tuesday,  a  yearling  by  Isonomy  was  purchased  for  2,500  guineas 
by  Colonel  North,  and  one  by  Hampton  for  2,600  guineas  by  Mr. 
D.  Baird,  while  Mr.  E.  Baird  gave  2,000  for  another  by  Xenophon. 
Among  older  horses,  Paloma,  a  three-year-old  that  had  been 
beaten  in  each  of  the  five  races  for  which  she  had  run  this 
season,  was  also  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Baird  for  2, 100  guineas.  On 
the  Wednesday,  Captain  Machell  gave  3,000  guineas  for  a  yearling 
by  Isonomy,  and  Mr.  W.  Low  2,500  for  one  by  Galliard.  The  next 
day,  the  seven  Blankney  yearlings  averaged  about  1,120  guineas 
apiece  ;  a  colt  by  Bend  Or,  among  the  Mentmore  yearlings,  made 
2,050  guineas  ;  and  one  by  Sterling,  from  the  Yardley  Stud,  2,250. 
We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  sales  in  order  to  show 
that  the  increase  of  valuable  stakes  is  influencing  the  price  of 
fashionably-bred  blood  stock. 


FREE-TRADE  IN  DISEASE. 

ABOUT  thirteen  months  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  did  as  little  credit  to  that  body 
as  any  discussion  which  has  taken  place  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  Parliament.  The  leaders  of  a  movement  characterized 
by  everything  which  is  opposed  to  Christian  charity,  to  good 
sense,  and  to  science  fastened  upon  admitted  defects  in  the  work- 
ing of  certain  regulations  to  deliver  a  general  attack  upon  a 
whole  system  of  beneficial  enactments  in  India.  It  was  then 
made  apparent  how  far  public  opinion  has  advanced  in  enlighten- 
ment during  the  last  few  years,  and  with  what  rare  courage  the 
House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  discharge  the  important 
stewardship  entrusted  to  it.  Not  very  long  since  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  in  England  was  repealed  by  a  snap  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  even  Liberal  Ministers,  who  are  more 
exposed  to  the  dictation  of  uninformed  sentiment  than  their 
opponents,  were  half  disposed  to  vindicate  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities. But  the  effect  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's  chance  victory, 
magnified  as  it  was  by  his  fanatical  following,  has  been  to 
take  the  backbone  out  of  men  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
reduce  them  in  public  pitifully  to  acquiesce  in  mischief  for  which 
they  cannot  find  language  of  contempt  and  condemnation  severe 
enough  in  private.  The  Government  occupied  a  strong  position 
when  the  day  came  for  Mr.  McLaren's  motion  last  June.  It  was. 
one  thing  to  repeal  the  Act  in  England.  No  man  of  sense  and 
humanity  could  certainly  approve  the  repeal.  But,  after  all,  the- 
conditions  of  life  make  the  enforcement  of  such  salutary  legislation 
in  England  more  difficult ;  and  the  country  is  not  responsible  for 
exposing  its  soldiers  to  such  peculiar  temptations  as  surround  them 
in  India.  There  the  young  soldier  is  deprived  of  the  influences- 
and  distractions  which  attend  him  at  home ;  and,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  married  men  is  necessarily  very  small,  his  lot  is  virtually- 
one  of  enforced  celibacy.  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  in  India  to  give  the  European  private  occupation  and 
amusement,  the  boy-soldier  (for  short  service  has  given  us  mere 
youths  infinitely  liable  to  temptation)  must  often  be  cooped  up*- 
all  through  the  hot  days  in  dreary  and  monotonous  barracks, 
where  the  only  surroundings  are  the  purlieus  inhabited  by  the 
camp-followers.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Government  which  sends 
the  soldier  out  is  responsible  for  mitigating  the  consequences- 
of  placing  him  in  so  [trying  a  life — consequences  which  will  be 
inevitable  as  long  as  human  nature  endures.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  plain  duty,  and  one  in  which  Government  should  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark  by  the  sense  of  the  entire  community. 

We  could  wish  the  obligation  had  been  put  plainly  before  the 
country  last  summer.  And,  indeed,  we  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  such  was  the  original  intention  of  the  proper  authorities- 
But  when  the  time  came  a  panic  was  discovered  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  discovery  affected  the  leaders  with  even  more  alarming 
pusillanimity.  One  honourable  member  dared  not  face  the  feeling 
in  his  constituency  ;  another  even  embraced  (though  he  was  really 
ashamed  to  avow  it)  the  opportunity  of  setting  himself  right 
with  certain  people  for  a  former  vote ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
scarcely  some  poor  forty  or  fifty  men  could  be  got  to  have  the 
courage  of  convictions  that  were  shared,  at  the  most  moderate- 
estimate,  by  two-thirds  of  the  House.  Therefore,  although  some 
good  sense  was  talked  by  Sir  J.  Gorst,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,. 
and  Sir  R.  Temple,  the  position  was  practically  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  no  authoritative  attempt  was  made  to  show  Mr- 
McLaren  and  his  friends  that,  after  all,  Christian  charity  was 
not  ranked  on  their  side,  or  to  demonstrate  to  the  good  people- 
who  voted  that  "  what  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  poli- 
tically right,"  where  the  morality  came  in,  and  in  what  direction- 
We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  scene,  or  to  re- 
capitulate incidents  so  disgraceful,  including  the  unctuous> 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  motives  of  the  repealers.  The 
Indian  Government  was  naturally  forced  to  accept  the  some- 
what unconstitutional  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  -r 
and  a  despatch  in  accordance  witli  Mr.  McLaren's  views  was 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nine  out  of  thirteen  members- 
of  his  Council,  however,  recorded  their  dissent,  foreseeing  the 
result.  What  was  then  feared  and  foreseen  is  now  reported  to» 
have  come  too  terribly  to  pass.  A  positively  alarming  spread  of 
disease  has  quickly  followed  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Acts.  The 
Indian  papers  of  last  mail  announce  that  Lord  Lansdowne's 
Government  have  been  obliged  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance,  or  at 
any  rate  to  lay  the  whole  state  of  the  evil  before  the  authorities, 
at  home.  They  may  have  no  hope  of  affecting  Mr.  McLaren, 
and  his  friends,  but  it  is  as  well  that  the  facts  should  be- 
known,  and  the  responsibility  shifted  to  the  proper  quarter.  It  is,. 
indeed,  time.  Free-trade  in  disease  has,  within  a  year,  brought 
down  two  out  of  every  five  men  throughout  the  strength  of  the 
European  establishment  in  India.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  wayr 
a  whole  brigade  is  put  miserably  hors  de  combat  (just  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  is  overflowing  with  pity  for  the  Dervishes),  and 
last  June's  discussion  has  cost  the  nation  more  than  many  a 
regular  engagement.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  troops  that  any  expostulation  can  be  addressed  to 
the  deliberate  promoters  of  this  evil.  Nor  can  they  be  asked  to 
reconcile  the  consequences  of  their  action  with  their  own  extra- 
ordinary professions.  Mr.  McLaren,  though  he  would  probably 
care  for  a  drunkard  who  had  brought  011  delirium  tremens  by 
persistent  intemperance,  would  let  the  victim  of  his  own  in- 
experience waste  in  disease,  and  argue  that  the  world  was  better 
for  the  (moral)  lesson  conveyed  by  his  suffering.    But  may  not 
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some  of  the  reasonable  people  and  honourable  members  who  con- 
demn this  fearful  mischief  in  private  pluck  up  courage  enough  to 
proclaim  their  faith  also  in  public,  now  they  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  their  cowardice  has  contributed  to  foster? 

HOW  XOT  TO  TRACE  YOUR  OWN  PEDIGREE. 

IpEW  people  are  absolutely  without  some  sort  of  interest  in 
the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  and  yet  very  few  indeed  have 
successfully  accomplished  the  somewhat  diilicult  task  of  tracing 
their  own  pedigree.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  trouble,  and  usually  the  results  attained  are  so 
trifling  that  '"practical"  men  rarely  inquire  into  their  family  his- 
tory unless  there  is  some  possibility  or  probability  of  pecuniary 
results.  Except  with  some  such  object  in  view  the  vaguest 
family  traditions  suffice  for  the  average  Briton.  There  are,  how- 
ever, persons  who  make  up  their  minds  to  write  their  family 
history,  but,  being  entirely  without  genealogical  skill,  they  are 
quite  at  sea  until  some  good  friend  recommends  to  them  l'hillimore's 
How  to  Write  the  History  of  a  Family  and  Rye's  Records  and 
Record  Searching.  With  these  handbooks  the  amateur  genealogist 
need  waste  no  time  in  his  self-imposed  duties,  and,  if  not 
frightened  by  the  immense  mass  of  material  to  be  searched,  he 
ought  to  turnout  a  creditable  family  history,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  he  has  a  family,  and  that  his  family  has  a  history. 

Phillimore  and  Rye  are  not  the  only  autliors  who  claim  to  guide 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  inexperienced  genealogist.  In  fact, 
quite  recently  a  neatly-printed  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  has  been 
published  with  the  following  title : — How  to  trace  your  own 
Pediyree,  or,  a  Guide  to  Family  Descent.  By  P.  Fancourt 
Hodgson,  late  Clerk  of  Heralds'  College,  London.  Being  a  Hand- 
book, by  consulting  ichich  any  person  ?nay  trace  his  oicn  pedigree, 
either  for  legal  or  literary  purposes.  For  the  former  purpose  to 
show  a  right  to  titles,  estates,  or  unclaimed  money  in  Chancery. 
For  the  latter  purpose  to  trace  descent  from  an  honoured  family. 
It  will  also  be  found  invaluable  to  the  American  and  Colonist 
wishing  to  trace  his  ancestry  in  the  Old  Country.  (London  : 
Pickering  &  Chatto.)  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  repetition 
of  several  words  the  title  is  a  striking  one,  and  promises 
sufficient  to  make  the  mouth  water.  By  the  use  of  these  mar- 
vellous forty  pages  (according  to  the  author)  any  person  may 
trace  his  own  pedigree  "  to  show  a  right  to  titles,  estates,  or  un- 
claimed money  " ;  and  those  who  have  a  noble  scorn  for  pelf  may 
yet  be  glad,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  one  claiming  to  be 
an  ex-official  of  Heralds'  College,  to  "  trace  descent  from  an 
honoured  family  "  !  This  is  such  a  magnificent  promise  that  one 
instinctively  turns  to  the  little  instrument  that  is  to  do  so  great 
a  work  ;  but  the  result  of  an  examination  hardly  bears  out  the 
lavish  anticipations  of  the  title-page.  Of  course  Mr.  P.  Fancourt 
Hodgson,  late  Clerk  of  Heralds'  College,  has  compiled  his  book  at 
the  request  of  numerous  friends,  and  equally  of  course  he  has 
never  heard  of  the  two  essential  books  we  have  named ;  for  he 
informs  us  that  there  have  been  "  a  few  works  "  published  with  a 
similar  object,  "  but  these  have  been  expensive,  and  are  now 
mostly  difficult  to  obtain"  ;  and  he  therefore  "  submits  this  book 
of  reference  to  the  public,  at  a  cost  which  will  render  it  accessible 
to  all,  and  which  will  supply  full  information  in  a  condensed 
form  on  the  subject  up  to  date  "  ;  and  trusts  that  he  may  in  some 
measure  help  to  advance  the  "  science  of  proving  family  descent." 
The  books  we  have  mentioned  are  neither  expensive  nor  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  P.  Fancourt  Hodgson, 
late  Clerk,  &C,  is,  no  doubt,  still  cheaper;  but  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  useless  when  it  has  been  obtained.  Mr. 
Hodgson  announces  a  novel  discovery  that  he  has  made — namely, 
that  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  kingdom  "  it  has  been  noticed 
that  genealogical  works  and  MSS.  are  more  consulted  than  any 
other  class  of  literature."  This  discovery  should  be  of  interest 
to  librarians,  who  have  hitherto  been  under  the  delusion  that 
fiction  was  most  in  demand  at  the  institutions  in  their  charge, 
and  ought  also  to  solve  the  doubt  that  exists  in  many  minds  as 
to  genealogy  being  a  department  of  literature  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
open  to  Mr.  Hodgson  to  claim  that  it  is  a  form  of  fiction;  for 
that  is  said  only  by  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  and 
Could  not  be  the  judgment  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  high  priest 
of  genealogy.  The  genealogical  tyro  will  probably  first  turn  to 
the  chapter  on  preliminary  steps.  Now  to  an  ordinary  person 
the  first  step  in  making  a  pedigree  would  be  to  have  a  chat  with 
some  of  the  oldest  members  of  his  family,  and  to  extract  from 
them  such  information  as  would  form  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  work.  But  Mr.  Hodgson  not  being  an  ordinary  person,  sends 
his  reader  first  to  the  family  deed-box  and,  failing  a  deed-box, 
to  the  old  family  Bible.  Why  the  Bible  is  only  to  be  consulted 
when  there  is  no  deed-box,  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  explain. 

The  anxious  inquirer,  having  obtained  a  few  links  of  the 
pedigree,  has  next  to  find  out  the  origin  of  his  surname,  and  then 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  family  is  entitled  to  coat  armour. 
When  he  has  got  so  far,  he  is  thought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
I  venture  among  the  MSS.  at  the  Heralds'  College,  British 
Museum,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  Museum  the  pupil  of  the  late 
Clerk  of  Heralds'  College  has  considerable  work  cut  out,  for  he  is 
told  that  he  should  consult  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  Egerton, 
Lansdowne,  Sloane,  Royal,  and  Additional  MSS.  Wills  and 
parish  registers  are  rightly  described  as  important,  but  the 
neophyte  might  usefully  be  informed  that  many  thousand  wills 


have  been  indexed  by  local  Societies,  and  that  a  number  of  parish 
registers  are  now  safely  in  print.  The  account  of  the  Public 
Record  Otlice  is  not  quite  so  slipshod  as  the  r  jst  of  the  book, 
though  the  author  refers  to  the  "folios"  of  Sims's  "Manual" 
instead  of  to  its  "  pages,"  has  not  heard  of  the  "  Index  Library," 
and  forgets  to  mention  that  the  Recusant  Bolls  do  not  come  down 
to  the  present  time,  as  recusancy  is  no  longer  an  offence  at  law. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  printed  sources  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  in  the  book.  It  consists  of  a  list,  purporting  to  mention 
"  several  of  the  different  classes  of  books  and  publications,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  names  of  the  books  themselves,  which  may  pro- 
fitably be  consulted."  Five  pages  are  occupied  by  this  list,  in 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  carefully  and  thoughtfully  prefixed  "  a.D." 
to  the  dates,  so  that  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  regard  Stacey 
Grimaldi  as  a  pre-Christian  author.  Notwithstanding  this  care, 
the  list  is  one  to  give  a  painful  shock  to  the  bibliographer. 
Foster's  "Collectanea"  is  called  "Miscellanea,  Foster's,"  John 
Burke's  History  of  the  Coni7noners  is  ascribed  to  his  son,  Sir 
Bernard  ;  while  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  London  Magazine, 
the  European,  G.  E.  C.'s  New  Peerage,  and  Howard's  Miscellanea, 
each  occur  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  books  like  Foster's  Alumni 
Oxonienses,  Anthony  ;i  Wood's  great  work,  and  the  Athena;  Can- 
tabriyienses  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  list  of  societies 
"established  for  genealogical  and  kindred  purposes"  does  not 
include  the  Chetham,  the  Oxford  Historical,  or  the  Surtees 
Society.  The  "  Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants,"  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  is  ignorantly  set  out  as  two  separate  books. 
The  chapter  on  "  Other  Useful  Sources  of  Information  "  is  filled 
with  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends  which  the  author  appeal's  to  have 
forgotten  to  classify  into  their  proper  places.  Thus  coats  of  arms 
and  seals  should  surely  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  heraldie 
chapter.  A  few  lines  in  this,  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  book, 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  value  of 
family  tradition. 

Although  Mr.  Hodgson  informs  us  that  he  has  taken  some 
pains  to  make  his  book  useful  to  Americans,  he  must  not  be 
annoyed  if  the  long-headed  Yankees  decline  to  follow  implicitly 
the  lead  of  an  author  who  misquotes  the  title  of  such  a  well- 
known  book  as  Hotten's  Origi?ial  Lists,  and  spells  Massachusetts 
with  only  one  t.  The  New  Englanders  would  not  have  pardoned 
this,  even  to  Artemus  Ward,  much  less  to  Mr.  P.  Fancourt 
Hodgson,  who  is  merely  an  unconscious  humourist.  While 
studying  the  American  part  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  book  a  dreadful 
suspicion  occurs  that  perhaps  this  muddle-headed  pamphlet  is 
not  quite  as  original  as  the  author  would  like  us  to  suppose.  But 
let  us  put  it  down  to  mere  coincidence  that  the  New  England 
Register  has  the  same  number  of  volumes  in  1889  that  it  had  in 
1887  when  it  was  named  in  Mr.  Phillimore's  book  ;  that  the  list 
of  American  Societies  and  of  English  Public  Libraries  named  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  by  Mr.  Phillimore  are  almost  identical,  though 
in  his  list  of  libraries  the  late  Clerk  of  Heralds'  College  has 
omitted  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  has  inserted  the 
University  College  Library,  Cambridge,  an  institution  for  which 
the  Cambridge  Calendar  may  be  searched  in  vain.  Seriously 
speaking,  a  person  trying  under  the  literary  guidance  of  this  book 
to  compile  a  family  history  would  be  put  on  the  wrong  track 
immediately,  would  waste  time  looking  in  deed-chests  when  he 
ought  to  be  interviewing  his  grandmother,  and  would  be  trotting 
up  to  London  from  the  country  to  get  from  a  musty  and  illegible 
manuscript  information  that  he  could  have  seen  in  print  at  the 
nearest  public  library.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  probably  incorrigible; 
but  to  any  future  genealogical  pamphleteer  we  would  say,  be 
careful  to  name  the  authorities  from  whom  you  borrow  phrases, 
lists  of  societies,  and  such  like ;  at  least  quote  correctly  ;  do  not 
commit  more  errors  in  grammar  than  you  can  help  ;  and,  finally, 
obtain  a  copy  of  How  to  trace  your  own  Pedigree,  by  Mr. 
P.  Fancourt  Hodgson,  late  Clerk  of  Heralds'  College,  London, 
and  use  it  as  an  almost  unerring  indication  of  what  should  not 
be  done. 


SOME  HUMOURS  OF  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SOMERSET  House  is  a  bulky  edifice  daily  to  be  discovered 
between  the  Strand  and  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  Pro- 
tector's old  mansion,  it  was  erected  in  its  present  form  after 
designs  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  its  stately  facade,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  our  city,  is  a  notable  example  of  Talladian 
architecture.  A  wing  of  this  building  is  given  up  to  the  public 
service  in  the  capacity  of  General  Registry  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths.  The  ground  so  far  is  one  of  common  knowledge. 
The  careless  individual,  however,  who  directs  his  steps  along  the 
pavement  extending  between  Temple  Bar  and  Charing  Cross,  and 
who  stops  midway  in  his  course,  would  probably  not  be  led  to 
think  that  a  fund  of  quiet  merriment  lay  hidden  behind  the 
massive  stonework,  the  solemn  portals  and  pillars  which  abut  so 
severely  at  this  point  upon  the  Strand.  Who  being  in  search  of 
the  risible  would  descend  on  Somerset  House?  The  interest 
here,  it  might  be  supposed,  is  all  for  the  statist,  the  statesman, 
the  man  of  Blue  Books.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  humour  here, 
notwithstanding  ;  jokes,  it  is  true,  not  excruciatingly  amusing, 
rather  those  of  old  men  and  of  thoughtful  people,  for  the  most 
part.  Indeed,  could  a  man  spend  his  days  in  these  sombre 
chambers,  life  exist  in  the  dreary  round  of  "  general  search  "  and 
incessant  entry,  if  the  law  of  compensation  had  not  provided 
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some  such  solace  ?  Droll  records,  quaint  instances  of  registration, 
striking  coincidences  stumbled  upon  in  dull  hours  and  amid  the 
eolourless  routine  work  by  which  wages  are  earned,  lucky  wind- 
falls of  the  intellect  that,  like  the  judicial  bons-mots  which  relieve 
some  blank  proceeding  of  the  Chancery  Division,  serve  to  put 
new  energy  into  dejected  heads  ;  that  beguile  the  travail  of  a  day  ; 
that  in  a  moment  exceptionally  propitious  may  even  send  a  series 
of  precise  and  official  laughs  floating  right  through  the  thick 
masonry  which  divides  the  street  from  the  scene  of  registration 
labour. 

With  these  clerical  jokes,  if  they  come  to  be  marshalled  on 
paper,  there  is  a  fatal  generic  drawback — they  lose  in  the  process 
of  transplanting  so  much  of  their  excellence.  The  genius  loci  is 
essential.  It  is  almost  a  shame  to  dig  them  out.  It  needs  the 
air  of  Somerset  House,  the  every-day  drudgery  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  impart  to  the  appetite  that  especial  zest,  that  flavour  to 
the  palate,  which  brings  satisfaction  to  the  taster — who  ought  to 
be  a  clerk  engaged  hourly  in  the  making  of  books  such  as  Lamb 
would  not  have  described  as  literature.  To  be  appreciated  fully, 
these  jokes  must  be  turned  up  in  the  pages  of  the  registers.  To 
find  them  really  sportive,  the  reader  must  hunt  them  down  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  Further,  he  must  not  really  be  hunting  for 
them  when  bo  discovers  them,  but  hit  upon  them  haphazard  just 
when  he  is  thinking  of  something  else  that  is  wearisome. 

There  is,  by  way  of  example,  the  memorable  case  of  Mr. 
Yellow  and  Mrs.  Blue.  They  were  husband  and  wife,  it  will  be 
recollected.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  no  sooner 
came  of  age  than  she  abjured  her  patronymic,  causing  her  friends 
to  receive  an  intimation  that  in  future  she  would  be  found  at 
Lome  only  as  Miss  Green.  The  matter  did  not  end  here.  During 
several  weeks  of  a  particular  leap  year,  when  her  mind  was  a  gale 
of  excitement,  she  was  on  the  verge  of  proposing  marriage  to  a 
Mr.  lied,  her  complementary  colour,  whom  she  learned  to  know 
through  the  columns  of  a  match-making  newspaper.  She  had 
already  settled,  among  other  things,  to  name  her  offspring 
Master  or  Miss  White,  in  agreement  with  the  exigencies  of  sex, 
when  suddenly  her  plans  came  to  the  ground  with  a  clatter,  and, 
turning  filial  once  again,  she  eventually  died  as  she  had  been  born, 
as  Miss  Yellow,  prematurely  and  disconsolate,  amid  the  derision  of 
all  who  knew  her,  a  baffled  chameleon.  Her  conduct  seems  in- 
explicable. It  was  certainly  reprehensible.  But  they  who  are 
informed  are  aware  that  there  was  method  in  Miss  Yellow's 
vagaries  ;  in  taking  the  several  steps  enumerated  above  she  was 
only  doing  her  best  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  eccentric  testa- 
ment by  which  considerable  property  was  left  to  her  if  she 
acceded  to  its  provisions.  And  most  assuredly  she  would  have 
become  Mrs.  Red,  with  property  in  her  own  right,  if  the  will 
on  which  her  hopes  depended  had  not  been  overturned  in 
the  courts,  and  her  testator  declared  mad  at  the  time  of  its 
(execution.  His  mind  had  been  fired  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dis- 
covery of  the  blending  of  the  prismatic  hues.  An  isolated  case 
of  this  nature  can  be  lit  tle  impressive,  particularly  when  we  have 
the  rationale  at  our  hand.  But  the  coincidence  of  names  becomes 
singular,  curious,  startling,  when  we  have  read  of  thousands  of 
Yellows  and  Blues  who  have  married,  not  with  one  another,  but 
quite  without  method  or  humour,  and  about  whose  descendants 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  commonplace. 

The  registers  disclose  a  number  of  striking  combinations  of 
Christian  name  and  surname,  some  of  which  are  ingenious : — 


Front-name. 
Ether 
Foot 
Pascal 
River 
Morning 
Christopher 
Offspring 
Smith  Follows 
Orange 
Colonel 
Ever  Virtuous 
Rose  Shamrock 
Mily  Miles 
Thomas 


Surname. 
Spray 
Bath 
Lamb 
Jordan 
Dew 
Corpse 
Dear 
Smith 
Lemmon 
Sergeant 
Sanders 
Anthistle 
Mills  Overy 
White  Hatt 


®f  these,  "  Rose  Shamrock  Anthistle,"  at  any  rate,  is  good  for  a 
daughter  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Christian  names  of  the  more  ambitious  kind  are  plentiful.  A 
son  is  named  "  Arthur  Wellesley  Wellington  Waterloo  Cox " 
(BiTths,  5  A.  p.  318) ;  another  "Napoleon  the  Great  (2  B.  307). 
A  labourer  calls  his  daughter  "Lady  Elizabeth"  (1  D.  674). 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  hereditary  knighthood  or  baronetcy 
formed  in  this  manner,  where  a  father,  "Sir  Francis"  Howard, 
registers  his  son  anew  as  "Sir  Francis"  (1  C.  340).  Charles 
Hassall,  described  on  the  register  as  a  medical  herbalist,  and 
presumably  as  anything  we  please  in  real  life,  comes  to  his  son's 
assistance  with  the  front-names,  "Doctor  Jervis  St.  Vincent 
Beresford"  (8  C.  322).  The  son  of  "Horatio  Nelson  "  Baker  is 
named  "Ewart  Gladstone"  (1  A.  637).  Jewett,  a  parent  of 
sporting  proclivities,  registers  his  child  "  Edward  Byng  Tally  Ho 
Forward"  (ir  A.March  1865).  An  innkeeper's  son  is  "Robert 
Alma  Balaclava  Inkermann  Sebastopol  Delhi  Dugdale"  (8E.  512, 
November  1857).  A  long  name  bestowed  by  a  Chartist  on  his 
daughter  is  "  Fanny  Amelia  Lucy  Ann  Rebecca  Frost  O'Connor 
Douall  Luck  Holberry  Duffy  Oastler  Hill  "(16,  298,  September 
1842).  "One Too  Many"  (4  A.  81)  and  "Not  Wanted  James" 
(1  D.  312)  are  the  titles  of  unfortunate  children.  "Is  it  Maria" 
|8,  367)  discloses  a  parental  mystification  answered,  in  the  case 


of  the  other  sex,  by  "That's  It,  Who'd  Have  Thought  It"  (2  A. 
505).  "  George  Henry  "  is  subsequently  prefixed  to  this  absurd 
string  of  derivations.  The  wife  of  Thomas  registers  her  son  as 
"  Young  Thomas"  (5  A.  173),  and  James  Stewart  calls  his  son 
"Young  James  Gorston"  (6  D.  454).  The  daughter  of  John 
Buckingham  Smith  is  christened  "  Laughing  Waters"  (sic),  which 
later  gives  way  in  the  "certificate  of  naming"  to  "Minnehaha." 
"  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  Tyler  Walter  Hill"  (1  A.  13)  is  a  further 
instance  of  pompous  names. 

Stillborn  children  are  not  registered.  Yet  a  child  is  entered  as 
having  died  aged  "a  few  seconds  "  (9  A.  201).  A  singular  entry 
is  that  of  a  child  registered,  without  name,  as  of  "  sex  unknown" 
(8,  440). 

Humour  is  less  rampant  rin  the  sphere  of  marriage  entry. 
Emily  Walton,  however,  is  wedded  to  a  husband  called  "  Tighu 
ma  qual  O'Temerah  Hope  de  Hindley  Turner"  (9  C.  147).  In  the 
register  of  marriage  a  column  is  set  aside  for  the  "  condition  "  of 
the  parties,  whether  they  be  spinster,  bachelor,  widow,  or 
widower.  On  p.  149,  vol.  xviii.,  the  bridegroom  is  described  as 
"  fat,"  the  bride  as  "  somewhat  lean."  The  ecclesiastic  pre- 
sumably responsible  for  this  entry  is  yet  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  470  souls  ;  and  as  his  waggishness  occurred  half  a  century  ago, 
we_  may  believe  he  has  long  since  chanted  an  appropriate 
palinode. 

Among  deaths,  Richurd  Toohair  is  similarly  described  as  a 
"  living  skeleton  "  (8  B.  534).  The  occupation  of  a  man  deceased 
is  given  as  "  Passionist"  (8  B.  526).  A  schoolmaster  at  Knighton, 
in  the  Principality,  dies  of  "  political  stroke  "  ;  this,  too,  as  early 
as  1839.  Here  is  a  coincidence  which  perhaps  yields  to  an  ill- 
natured  explanation ;  two  officials  of  the  same  parish — one  rate- 
collector,  the  other  overseer — make  away  with  themselves  in  the 
same  week  (5  B.  283).  Births  show  a  more  notable  coincidence 
where  two  children  of  the  same  family  are  born  on  leap-year  day 
— one  in  1868,  the  other  in  1880. 

Many  parents,  usually  of  the  lower  middle  class,  find  pleasure 
in  giving  their  children  a  plurality  of  names.  Brown,  a  clerk  in 
the  Income-tax  Department,  calls  his  daughter  Sarah  Jane  Mary 
Ann  Emma  Elizabeth  Caroline  Isabella  Eliza  Martha  Catherine 
Matilda  Evelyn  Margaret  Rosamond.  This  string  is  sufficiently 
lengthy ;  but  Sarah  .  .  .  Brown  is  outpaced  by  the  twenty-six 
titles  borne  by  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Pepper,  a  laundryman, 
whose  girl's  name  is  one  of  the  longest,  if  not  the  very  longest, 
in  existence.  Spread  out  its  entire  length  it  runs — Ann  Bertha 
Cecilia  Diana  Emily  Fanny  Gertrude  Hypatia  Inez  Jane  Kate 
Louise  Maud  Nora  Ophelia  Quince  Rebecca  Starkey  Tereza 
Ulysis  (sic)  Venus  Winifred  Xenophon  Yetty  Zeus.  She  has  a 
name  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  her  names,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  surname,  which  of  course  is  last,  are  in  alphabetical 
order.  She  was  born  in  1883  ;  and,  if  she  has  not  subsided  under 
the  weight  of  her  christening,  she  may  be  yet  with  us.  Frankly, 
let  us  not  grudge  Ann  Pepper  her  good  fortune ;  we  cannot  attain  to 
it  ourselves ;  we  admit  as  much  and  yield,  for  our  forbears  have 
neglected  us.  Let  her  enjoy  her  position,  the  privilege  of  first, 
while  she  may.  She  cannot  hold  it  long.  When  it  is  known, 
that  she  has  precedence  by  dint  of  the  many  names  bestowed  on 
her  by  her  godfathers  and  godmothers,  she  will  be  met,  challenged, 
and  easily  defeated  by  a  rival,  some  weakling  of  the  cradle  whose 
baby  laughter  little  suspects  the  horrid  length  to  which  nomen- 
clature has  advanced  in  its  regard.  There  is  no  end  to  the  re- 
sources of  name-giving.  A  new  hand  will  hold  the  palm,  a  new 
record  be  established,  were  it  needful  that  a  new  form  of  registra- 
tion-book be  designed  with  pages  sufficiently  large  to  contain  it. 

These  are  some  examples  of  registration  humour ;  they  are 
select  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  exhaustive,  but  they  are  not 
select  in  the  completest  sense,  for  to  the  fortunate  or  careful 
searcher  they  may  not  be  the  best.  The  general  philosophical 
reflections  suggested  by  them  are  obvious.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  room  for  them  here. 


DIE  MEISTKRSINGER  AT  COVENT  GARDES. 

MR.  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS  may  be  sincerely  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  his  bold  experiment  of  producing  the 
Meistersin</er  in  Italian,  with  an  international  cast,  last  Saturday. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  so  considerable,  that  a 
decidedly  inadequate  performance  might  have  been  justly  received 
with  much  forbearance  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  care  and  zeal  that 
have  evidently  been  lavished  on  the  work  by  all  concerned  in  it, 
an  interpretation  has  been  secured  that  in  many  points  challenges 
comparison  with  any  that  has  been  yet  heard.  To  our  thinking, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  last  Saturday's  representation  was 
indubitably  to  be  found  in  the  Hans  Sachs  of  M.  Lassalle — an 
impersonation  from  every  point  of  view  of  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence. Always  a  good  actor,  M.  Lassalle  has  perhaps  never 
before  attained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  any  part  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  of  his  singing  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
with  too  much  praise.  His  intonation  was  faultless  throughout, 
and  his  delivery  of  the  noble  music  of  the  third  act  such  as 
only  great  artists  can  attain  to.  He  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation for  the  total  absence  of  any  approach  to  the  exces- 
sive emphasis  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  the  part.  Why  the 
opening  of  "  Wahn !  wahn ! "  should  have  been  suppressed  it 
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is  not  easy  to  understand.  The  other  and  less  important  cuts 
have  been  as  judiciously  executed  as  cuts  can  ever  be.  The 
praises  of  so  admirable  an  artist  as  M.Jean  de  Reszke  need  not 
be  written  here,  and  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  his 
Walther  was  a  refined  and  thoughtful  impersonation.  It  struck 
us,  however,  on  a  first  hearing  as  falling'  a  trifle  short  in  the 
poetic  fire  and  inspiration  which  distinguish  the  character.  Mme. 
Albani  has  never  been  heard  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
part  of  Eva,  the  beautiful  writing  with  which  it  abounds 
throughout  the  third  act  being  brought  by  her  into  especial  pro- 
minence. On  the  Beckrnesser  of  Signor  Isnardon  we  have  much 
praise  to  bestow.  He  sang  the  difficult  music  committed  to  his 
charge  with  correctness  and  style  :  but  he  may  perhaps  be  accused 
of  endowing  Wagner's  gnarled  and  desiccated  pedant  with  some 
faint  approach  to  a  heartier  humour  than  that  eminently  acrid 
conception  can  admit  of  M.  Montariol,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  wanting  in  richness  of  humour  in  his  other- 
wise excellent  rendering  of  David.  The  Magdalena  of  Mile. 
Bauermeister  andthe  Kothnerof  M.  Winogradoll'are  distinctly  im- 
portant and  agreeable  features  in  the  present  interpretation. 
Signor  Mancinelli  has  in  the  main  acquitted  himself  creditably 
of  his  difficult  task,  but  his  departures  from  the  tempi  enforced  at 
Bayreuth  are  not  happy ;  the  manner  in  which  the  overture  was 
played  was  somewhat  coarse  and  noisy,  and  the  beautiful  intro- 
duction to  the  third  act  met  with  inadequate  treatment.  There 
is  at  present  a  certain  want  of  nervous  accent  and  delicate 
light  and  shade  felt  throughout  in  the  orchestra ;  but  these  are 
no  doubt  defects  which  will  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  at 
subsequent  performances.  The  choruses  are  in  the  main  satis- 
factory. We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Signor  Mazzueato  for 
his  brilliantly  successful  Italian  version — an  admirable  and 
arduous  achievement  without  which  satisfactory  representation 
of  Die  Meistersinger  on  the  Italian  Opera  stage  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 


Tin;  GREAT  PICXIC. 


LONDON  Society,  with  its  accustomed  enthusiasm,  threw 
itself  upon  Lord's  for  its  annual  picnic  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week,  and,  inspired  by  the  weather,  in  even  more 
than  its  usual  numbers.    For  days  past  the  fortunate  members  of 
the  Marylebone  Club  had  been  besieged  witli  applications  for 
seats,  and,  had  tickets  been  purchasable,  they  would  have  com- 
manded a  high  price.    Not  only  was  every  seat  in  the  members' 
enclosure  allotted,  and  every  place  in  the  grand  stand  taken,  but 
over  a  thousand  "  rovers  "  were  issued,  which  give  the  privilege 
of  sitting  on  a  member's  seat  when  vacant,  but  with  the  unplea- 
sant proviso  that  you  must  turn  out  whenever  the  legitimate 
owner  arrives.    When  to  these  have  to  be  added  the  rows  of 
drags  and  carriages,  some  four  or  five  deep  in  places,  and  all 
crowded  with  occupants,  and  when  the  six  thousand  or  so  who 
paid  at  the  gates  are  taken  into  account,  a  very  pretty  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  the  task  of  providing  food  for  such  a 
multitude.    For  one  thing  is  certain  ;  whether  they  care  about 
the  match  or  not,  all  are  hungry,  and  all  mean  to  have  a  good 
lunch  before  they  leave  the  ground.    The  method  of  this  has 
advanced  with  years,  like  everything  else.    Time  was  when  there 
was  space  enough  round  every  carriage  for  hampers  to  be  un- 
packed and  fowls  carved  in  a  comfortable  fashion  ;  later,  room 
became  more  contracted,  and  servants  had  to  make  cup  and  serve 
viands   as   best   they  could   in   a  breakback  attitude  under- 
neath the  carriage.    Chicken  and  champagne  we  always  had  ; 
but  we  used  to  lodge  our  plates  on  the  doorsteps  and  balance  our 
glasses  on  the  receptacles  for  carriage-lamps.    Now  the  order  is 
entirely  changed,  and  civilization,  aided  by  the  kindly  efforts  of 
the  M.C.C.,  has  triumphantly  marched  on.    The  acquisition  of 
the  "  Nursery"  ground  threw  open  wide  possibilities,  which  have 
been  eagerly  seized  upon.    Huge  tents  have  been  erected,  in 
which  are  rows  of  tables,  each  capable  of  seating  about  sixteen 
people ;  these  may  be  engaged  beforehand  by  any  member,  and 
here,  seated  on  a  comfortable  chair  and  waited  on'  by  your  host's 
servants,  you  may,  and  probably  do,  enjoy  a  lunch  much  more 
luxurious  than  you  would  have  at  home.  In  a  still  better  position, 
perhaps,  are  the  tables  spread  under  the  roof  of  the  asphalte 
court  on  the  same  ground  ;  for  there,  untouched  by  rain  or  sun, 
you  may  inhale  the  fresh  air  around  you,  unimpeded  by  the 
canvas  walls  of  the  tents.  Some  few  retain  their  conservative  pre- 
dilections and  adhere  to  the  carriages,  but  it  is  to  these  favoured 
resorts  that  Society,  as  a  rule,  now  troops  across  the  ground 
when  the  clock  strikes  the  welcome  hour  of  two.    It  does  not 
seem  many  years  since  an  Eton  master  was  severely  commented 
upon  because   he   supplemented  his  luncheon  with   ices  and 
liqueurs,  and  ended  with  an  elaborate  dessert.    Poor  man  !  he 
was  only  before  his  time,  for  such  things  are  common  enough 
now,  and  excite  no  remark.    But  let  not  the  most  lavish  giver  of 
luncheons  think  he  has  done  his  duty  if  he  confines  his  hospitali- 
ties to  that  meal  only.    Though  his  entertainment  be  so  varied 
and  profuse  that  it  is  not  concluded  till  three  o'clock,  or  after, 
by  five  the  craving  for  tea  will  have  set  in,  and  he  will  meet 
with  black  looks  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  satisfy  it.    Thanks  to 
the  thoughtful  care  of  the  Committee  of  the  M.'C.C,  this  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  formerly.    They  have  purchased  houses 
bordering  on  the  ground  apparently  with  no  other  object  than 
that  of  gratifying  this  taste.    One  house  is  labelled  "Hot  water 


may  be  procured  here";  another  "Teas  provided";  but  many 
heroically  provide  for  themselves.  One  may  see  on  the  Nursery 
ground  neat  little  camp-fires  resting  on  a  few  bricks,  and  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  an  empty  champagne-box,  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  water;  while  in  other  places  spirit-lamps  attain  the  same 
end  in  a  still  simpler  way.  Then  at  last  the  desires  of  the  day 
are  satisfied  ;  but  the  cares  of  tbo  host  are  not  over,  on  the  first 
day  at  all  events.  He  has  to  go  carefully  over  remnants,  and 
ascertain  which  of  his  pieces  de  resistance  will  be  presentable  for 
the  next  day's  lunch ;  he  must  calculate  whether  So-and-so,  who 
turned  up  unexpectedly  with  two  hungry  friends,  will  put  in  an 
appearance  to-morrow,  and  whether  the  strength  of  his  party  will 
be  augmented  or  diminished.  These  are  matters  of  anxious  con- 
sideration for  the  male  mind,  which  always  has  the  direction  of 
these  affairs  at  Lord's  ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  masculine 
hospitality  is  wont  to  err  only  on  the  side  of  excess. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  that  increased  luxury 
has  swallowed  up  all  interest  in  the  game  that  is  being  played, 
even  among  the  female  element.    On  the  contrary,  girls  play  so 
much  cricket  nowadays   that   many  are  quite   competent  to 
criticize  a  match,  and  can  appreciate  a  neat  cut  or  a  good  bit  of 
fielding.    There  is  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  therefore,  on  the  ground, 
without  taking  into  account  the   furious   partisanship  of  the 
boys,  or  the  more  discriminate  applause  of  the  Pavilion.  And 
the  match  was  not  undeserving  of  it.    Harrow  came  up  with 
a  strong  reputation,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges, 
were  the  strongest  team  the  school  had  put  forward  for  twenty 
years.    Eton,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  been  famous  at 
playing  a  losing  game,  and  their  friends  were  nervous  lest  a. 
terrible  collapse  might  occur,  as  was  the  case  against  Winchester. 
Happily  this  did  not  happen  ;  and  though  they  lost  the  match, 
they  fought  it  with  dash  and  spirit.    Friday  was  devoted  to  the 
first  innings  of  Harrow,  in  which  Wills,  Hoare,  Jackson,  Napier, 
and  Chaplin  all  distinguished  themselves,  the  total  reached  being 
272.    Considering  the  state  of  the  ground,  this  number,  though 
large  for  a  boys'  match,  could  not  be  deemed  excessive,  for  the 
Eton  bowling  was  not  formidable,  and  Studd,  from  whom  most 
was  expected,  was  not  up  to  his  usual  form.    The  Eton  fielding, 
though  occasionally  faulty,  was  never  loose ;  and,  excepting  a 
bad  miss  off  Jackson,  there  were  no  glaring  errors  in  catches. 
When  the  last  wicket  fell  at  four  o'clock,  the  rain  came  down, 
and  then  was  to  be  seen  one  of  those  marvellous  transforma- 
tions which  can  only  occur  at  Lord's.    The  brilliant  parterre 
of  colour  changed  in  a  moment  into  a  dull  circle  of  water- 
proofs and  umbrellas  ;  and  as  the  rain  poured  on  pitilessly, 
people  sought  for  shelter  in  every  direction,  and  a  stampede 
towards  the  gates  began.    For  once  we  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  Shah,  for  his  observations  on  this  curious  scene  would 
probably  have  been  novel  and  interesting.    Three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  such  a  torrent  were  sufficient  to  saturate  the  turf 
hopelessly,  and  no  more  play  could  take  place.    More  rain  fell  in 
the  night,  so  that,  when  Eton  entered  on  their  innings  on 
Saturday  morning,  they  had  a  much  more  difficult  wicket  to  play 
on  than  their  opponents.     Crum,  Tollemache,  Davenport,  and 
Tristram  each  played  a  good  innings ;  but  the  total  reached  was 
only  169— three  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  avert  a  follow- 
on.    The  Harrow  bowling  was  not  so  deadly  as  might  have 
been  expected.    Jackson  and  Wills  were  very  smart  in  the 
field ;  and  Gowans,  a  late  choice,  very  successful  in  keeping 
wicket.    Eton's  second  venture  produced  a  remarkable  innings 
from  Gosling,  who  was  batting  for  forty  minutes  before  he 
scored  a  run,  and  who  at  length  achieved  35  runs  in  two 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes.     Going  in  first,  his  was  the 
eighth  wicket  to  fall.    Tollemache  played  brilliantly  for  29, 
and  Davenport  hit  hard  and  soundly  for  42.    Still,  the  total 
reached  was  only  152,  leaving  Harrow  but  50  runs  to  obtain.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  play  should  be  continued  till  7.30,  so  that 
the  chances  of  a  draw  were  minimized.    As  it  happened,  Harrow 
knocked  off  the  required  runs  with  the  loss  of  only  one  wicket, 
with  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  hand.    The  victors  were  deservedly 
cheered,  the  defeated  Eleven  commiserated,  the  crowd  dispersed, 
hampers  were  packed  up,  and  the  great  Picnic  of  1889  was  over. 


THE  THEATRES. 


IT  was,  no  doubt,  the  interest  aroused  by  the  recent  productioc 
of  Ibsen's  Doll's  House  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  rather  than  its 
success  which  moved  the  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique  to  bring 
out  the  same  writer's  Pillars  of  Society  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Vera  Beringer  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  play  by  Mr.  William  Archer  has  been  accessible  in 
book  form  for  some  time ;  but  ii,  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  that  the  piece  tells  the  story  of  a  successful  and  hypo- 
critical shipowner,  one  Consul  Bernick  by  name,  who  is  the  lead- 
ing man  of  a  small,  but  rising,  Norwegian  coast-town.  Bernick 
has  built  his  fortune  on  the  "ruin  of  another's  fame,"  that  other 
being  his  brother-in-law,  Johan  Tonnesen.  The  piece  opens  with  the 
return  of  Tonnesen  from  America.  This  extraordinary  person,  wh« 
surely  has  no  existence  out  of  Ibsen's  play,  though  he  had  cheerfully 
borne  the  ignominy  attaching  to  one  who  has  betrayed  a  woman, 
in  order  to  save  his  brother-in-law's  reputation  in  the  little  town, 
is  naturally  resentful  when  he  discovers  on  his  return  that 
Bernick  has  repaid  his  kindness  by  allowing  him  to  labour  under 
the  suspicion  of  robbing  the  till.    Now  it  happened  that  at  this 
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time  Bernick  was  just  about  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  a  large  and  delicate  financial  operation,  and  the  dis- 
closures which  Tbnnesen  threatened  would  have  involved  him  in 
absolute  ruin  ;  so  that  when  the  latter,  with  wonderful  forbear- 
ance, proposes  to  go  to  America  during  the  two  months'  grace 
which  he  grants  Bernick,  the  shipowner  readily  allows  him  to 
take  his  departure  in  a  vessel  which  he  knows  to  be  unseaworthv. 
The  ship  does  not  go  to  sea  after  all,  and  Bernick,  brought  to  see 
the  error  of  his  ways  by  the  influence  of  the  heroine,  confesses 
his  crimes,  with  some  reservation,  it  is  true,  in  the  matter  of  the 
ship,  to  a  deputation  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  promises  to  "  share 
his  life-work "  with  his  wife,  and  do  all  things  that  are  to  be 
expected  from  a  good  Ibsenite.  These  old  materials  are  very 
skilfully  used,  and  the  piece  is  full  of  those  fine  touches  which 
are  rarely  absent  from  Ibsen's  work,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  As  there 
seems  to  be  some  likelihood,  however,  of  our  stage  being  deluged 
with  dramas  closely  modelled  on  Ibsen's  method,  it  is  not  in- 
opportune to  point  out  some  of  the  more  glaring  faults  in  the 
piece  we  are  now  considering. 

The  Pillars  of  Society  is  constructed  on  a  method  of  false  real- 
ism, and  inasmuch  as  the  trivial  treads  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
untrue,  the  play  often  degenerates  into  the  merest  enfant  Mage. 
No  doubt  Norwegian  manners  and  morals  are  different  to,  if  not 
better  than,  those  of  "  The  Great  World  "  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  even  in  Norway  Bernick's  perfectly  legitimate  attempt 
to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  railway  scheme  would  be  considered 
dishonest.  The  means  he  employed  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
business  men  of  unimpeachable  honour  all  over  the  world.  The 
real  blot  on  the  piece  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  the 
conclusion.  If  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  powerful  scene 
where  Bernick  believes  that  his  only  son  had  run  away  to  America 
on  board  the  coffin  ship  which  he  had  allowed  his  brother-in- 
law  to  sail  in,  a  very  fine  effect  would  have  been  attained.  But 
the  opportunity  of  dragging  in  a  tedious  woman,  with  her  dreary 
cant  about  "full  lives,"  "  sharing  life-work,"  and  the  rest,  was 
not  to  be  lost,  so  that,  as  in  the  Doll's  House,  an  excellent  acting 
play  is  spoilt  in  order  that  the  author  may  air  his  views  on  the 
influence  of  woman  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  eminently  unsuited 
for  the  ventilation  of  such  a  subject.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  plays  were,  in  a  great  measure,  written 
in  order  to  satirize  the  detested  middle  class.  The  satire  is 
of  the  poorest  quality,  much  as  it  may  delight  an  audience 
dulled  by  Socialistic  oratory.  Such  satire,  indeed,  would  not  have 
been  fit  to  season  the  revolutionary  tracts  that  filled  the  tinker's 
pack  of  Mr.  Sprott  of  happy  memory.  Let  the  vices  of  the 
middle  class,  or  any  other  class,  be  ridiculed  by  all  means ;  but 
let  not  the  ears  of  an  audience  to  whom  the  voice  of  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff is  familiar  be  insulted  by  the  fustian  of  Consul  Bernick  and 
his  fellows.  In  conclusion,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  praise  the 
acting  and  stage  management  unreservedly,  if  an  exception  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  whose  acting  was 
hardly  as  good  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  part  of  Lona  Ilessel,  which  ought  to  suit  her  peculiar  style 
admirably.  The  recitation  of  "  Ostler  Joe  "  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  and 
the  ever-delightful  "  Three  Fishers,"  sung  by  Mme.  Antoinette 
Sterling,  concluded  the  performance. 

Mr.  Tree's  closing  performances  for  the  season  at  the  Hay- 
market,  consisting  of  revivals,  have  been  treated  in  as  careful 
and  masterly  a  manner  as  if  the  plays  were  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  a  critical  public.  Mr.  Tree's  Gringoire,  in  The  Ballad- 
monger,  has  gained  immensely  in  force  and  tenderness,  and  sug- 
gests even  more  than  before  that  there  is  a  vast  field  at  the 
actor's  command  in  the  region  of  romantic  drama.  Mr.  Brook- 
field's  Louis  XI.  has  also  gained  in  all  the  detail  of  byplay  which 
goes  so  far  to  make  up  a  fine  rendering  of  a  part,  and  has  gained 
especially  in  tragic  impressiveness  in  the  speech  in  which  the 
King  grows  furious  against  the  mob  without.  Miss  Norreys 
gives  to  Loyse  a  singular  charm  of  grace,  pathos,  and  of  the 
simplicity  which  comes  of  finished  art  ;  and  Mr.  Allan  repeats 
with  new  skill  and  new  perception  what  was  before  a  very  good 
performance  of  Olivier.  In  The  Red  Lamp  Mr.  Tree  could 
hardly  better  his  Demetrius  ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Tree  well  improve 
her  exquisite  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  Princess.  Mr. 
Brookfield  is,  even  for  him,  strangely  plausible  and  natural  in  the 
part  of  Zazzulich — a  part  very  easy  to  either  miss  or  over- 
accentuate.  There  is  not  an  intonation  or  a  gesture  in  Mr. 
Brookfield's  performance  which  one  could  wish  other  than  it  is. 
Mr.  Allan  has,  again,  improved  on  his  former  reading  of  Kertch  ; 
and  Miss  Norreys  was  charming  as  Olga.  The  play  is  one  which 
we  must  hope  to  see  retained  in  Mr.  Tree's  repertory. 


THE  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  bank  dividends  declared 
for  the  past  half-year  and  the  reports  that  have  yet  appeared 
i3,  that  banks  depend  much  more  largely  now  than  they  formerly 
did  upon  Stock  Exchange  business  for  their  profits.  Trade  is 
undoubtedly  much  better  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  It  is 
still  steadily  increasing.  And  as  wages  are  rising  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  prices  also,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  demand  for  trade  purposes  for  accommodation  from 
bankers  must  be  larger  than  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
And  yet  only  a  small  minority  of  the  banks  have  declared  higher 


dividends  than  they  did  this  time  last  year.  Of  the  purely 
metropolitan  banks,  only  one,  the  London  and  Westminster,  pays 
a  dividend  at  a  higher  rate,  the  rate  for  the  past  half-year  being 
1 6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for  the  first  half  of  last  year  14  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  banks  which  are  both  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  only  one  also  pays  a  higher  rate  of  dividend — 14  per 
cent,  per  annum  against  \2\  per  cent,  per  annum  twelve  months 
ago.  Of  purely  provincial  banks,  only  four  pay  higher  rates  of 
dividend.  Boughly,  that  is  to  say,  about  four-fifths  of  the  banks 
declare  the  same  rate  of  dividend  now  that  they  did  twelve  months 
ago.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases  the  capital  of  the  banks  has 
been  increased,  and  consequently  it  requires  a  larger  amount  to  pay 
the  same  rate  of  dividend.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  banks 
carry  forward  a  larger  amount  of  undistributed  profits  to  the  new 
half-year  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago.  But  the  increased 
amount  so  carried  forward  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  dividend.  No  doubt  the  dividends  twelve 
months  ago  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  shareholders  have  no 
cause  to  complain  that  the  rate  is  maintained.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  them  expected  an  increase,  not  only  be- 
cause, as  we  have  just  been  observing,  trade  is  much  better  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  also  because  the  rate  of  discount  has, 
taking  the  whole  half-year  together,  been  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  average  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  six  months  ended  with 
June  last  was  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  first  half  of 
1888  it  was  a  trifle  under  2l.  12s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  the 
average  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  during  the  past  six 
months  was  2l.  is.  per  cent,  per  annum,  against  il.  lis.  lid.  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  first  and  the  principal  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  banks  now  look  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  rather  than  to  trade  proper  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  their  funds.  Speculation  has  been  much  less 
active  so  far  this  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1888  ; 
firstly,  no  doubt,  because  prices  are  so  high  as  to  discourage  the 
more  cautious  from  engaging  in  new  ventures,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  accumulated  in  Frris  in  consequence 
of  the  failure,  in  such  quick  succession,  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  and  the  Society  des  Metaux. 
The  intervention  on  the  failure  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  of 
the  Bank  of  France  and  other  great  banks  to  support  the  Paris 
Bourse,  and  thereby  prevent  a  crisis,  for  a  little  while  stimulated 
a  wild  speculation.  But  that  speculation  came  to  an  end  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  since  Easter  business  upon  the  Stock  Exchanges 
of  Europe  has  been  much  less  active  than  for  some  years  past. 
There  has,  in  consequence,  been  but  slight  demand  for  loans  from 
bankers  for  Stock  Exchange  purposes.  And  although,  therefore, 
the  rate  of  discount  has  been  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year,  the  rate  of  interest  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  lower,  at  all 
events  upon  Stock  Exchange  transactions.  The  falling  off  in 
Stock  Exchange  business  has  fully  counterbalanced  the  increased 
activity  in  trade  operations,  and  has  thus  disabled  the  banks 
generally  from  increasing  their  rates  of  dividend. 

Another  cause  of  the  comparative  stationariness  of  dividends 
is  the  small  return  now  made  upon  investments.  As  bankers 
have  found  that  they  cannot  employ  remuneratively  all  their 
funds  in  discounting  bills  and  making  loans  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  they  have  turned  more  and  more,  not  only  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  employment  of  those  funds,  but 
also  to  investment  proper.  But  the  high  prices  to  which 
securities  have  now  risen,  and  the  numerous  conversions  that 
have  lately  taken  place,  have  materially  reduced  the  interest 
derivable  from  investments.  For  example,  at  the  present  time 
the  holder  of  a  million  Consols  derives  2,500/.  a  year  less 
from  his  investment  than  he  did  before  Conversion.  And  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  interest  is  being  reduced,  not  upon 
Consols  only,  but  upon  the  debts  of  all  States  which  have  high 
credit.  Further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the 
past  six  months  new  issues  have  not  been  of  such  large  amount 
as  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  and,  therefore,  have  not  yielded 
to  bankers  as  large  profits.  Lastly,  we  would  remind  our  readers 
that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  import  of  gold  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that  last  autumn  the  export  of  gold  became  so  large  that 
the  rate  of  discount  had  to  be  raised  again  and  again.  For  a 
while  it  was  feared  that  a  monetary  crisis  might  be  brought 
about.  To  prevent  this,  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to 
attract  gold.  And  during  the  half-year,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  past  three  months,  very  large  amounts  of  the  metal 
have  been  imported.  The  result  of  this  import  in  conjunction 
with  the  falling  oft' in  Stock  Exchange  business  was.  that  rates  of 
interest  and  discount  fell  rapidly.  In  the  month  of  January  the 
Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount,  by  three  successive 
steps,  from  5  to  3  per  cent.,  and  somewhat  later  it  lowered  it  to 
2i  per  cent.  In  the  outside  market  the  fall  in  the  discount  rate 
was  even  more  rapid.  For  a  considerable  time  past  the  open 
market  rate  has  ranged  from  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  to  about 
1 1  per  cent.  Although,  therefore,  the  average  rate  of  dis- 
count both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  open  market 
has  been  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  tendency 
of  rates  has  been  almost  uniformly  downwards.  But  it  is  always 
found  that  profits  are  less  easily  made  in  a  falling  than  in  a 
rising  market.  In  the  case  of  bankers,  for  example,  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  reduce  the  ratjs  they  allow  upon  deposits  as 
rapidly  as  the  rate  of  discount  falls.  They  can  easily  enough  put 
down  the  rates  they  allow  upon  new  deposits.    But  it  is  a  slower 
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process  to  lower  the  rates  they  allow  upon  old  deposits.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  difference  between  therates  which 
bankers  have  been  paying  upon  deposits  lodged  with  them  and 
the  rates  which  they  have  been  receiving  upon  loans  and  dis- 
counts has  not  been  larger  materially  than  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year.  These  causes  of  stationariness  to  which  we  have  just  now 
been  referring  have  been,  however,  less  effective  than  the  falling 
off  in  Stock  Exchange  business.  Had  the  demand  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  been  really  active  it  would  have  rapidly  absorbed  the 
additional  supplies  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  would,  therefore, 
have  raised  very  considerably  the  rates  both  of  interest  and  dis- 
count. It  is,  then,  the  state  of  the  Stock  Exchange  more  than 
anything  else  that  explains  the  comparative  stationariness  of  bank 
dividends  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  half-year  upon  which  we  have  now  entered  the 
prospects  of  bank  shareholders  are  decidedly  brighter.  There  is 
little  probability  that  much  more  gold  will  be  received  from 
abroad,  while  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  very  considerable 
amounts  of  the  metal  will  have  to  be  exported.  The  demand  for 
it  in  Paris  continues  strong,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  increase,  while 
as  the  year  advances  there  are  sure  to  be,  as  there  always  are, 
large  demands  for  other  foreign  countries.  This  of  itself  will 
force  up  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  Besides,  holiday- 
making  and  harvesting  will  necessitate  the  withdrawal  from 
London  of  considerable  amounts  of  both  coin  and  notes,  and 
in  the  autumn  there  will  be  the  usual  withdrawals  of  gold 
for  the  English  provinces,  for  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Trade 
is  still  improving,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  more 
active  than  ever  in  the  autumn  if  peace  is  preserved.  Besides, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  has  been  dormant  for  some  months  past,  will 
revive  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over.  Good  trade  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  abundant  harvests  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  will  tend  to  stimulate  it ;  while 
it  is  known  that  the  great  capitalists  all  over  the  world  have 
entered  into  contracts  with  Governments,  trading  Companies, 
and  municipalities  for  new  issues  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  for  fresh 
conversions.  If  peace  is  preserved,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  those 
great  capitalists,  therefore,  to  support  markets,  as  the  phrase 
goes — that  is,  to  buy  largely  in  order  to  encourage  the  speculative 
classes  to  apply  for  the  new  loans  and  Companies  that  are  to  be 
brought  out.  If  speculation  revives,  the  demand  for  loans  for 
the  .Stock  Exchange  will  increase,  and  will  further  send  up  rates 
of  interest  and  discount.  In  a  rising  market  bankers  will  be  able 
to  make  larger  profits,  and  therefore,  unless  some  unforeseen,  un- 
toward accident  occurs,  bank  shareholders  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  higher  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  new  half-year. 


OTELLO,  AS  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

IT  is  a  common  imputation  of  the  enemies  of  Italian  Opera  that 
the  traditions  and  method  of  the  Italian  lyric  stage  are  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  dramatic  singer.  "Whenever  a  great 
artist  did  by  chance  as  it  were  arise,  he  was  said  to  triumph  by 
genius  over  difficulties,  and  not  to  have  found  in  Italian  Opera  a 
congenial  and  even  fostering  environment.  The  question  whether 
a  German  could  have  wit  has  not  been  more  frequently  provoked 
than  the  equally  interesting  problem  that  involves  the  possibility 
of  the  operatic  tenor  being  an  actor.  The  latter  problem  has 
been  repeatedly  solved,  it  is  true,  and  on  the  Italian  stage,  while 
on  the  German  stage  it  is  the  vocal  capacity  that  is  generally 
woefully  deficient.  Signor  Tamagno's  Otello  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  conjunction  of  the  tenor  and 
the  actor  in  our  times.  M.  Maurel's  Iago,  again,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  those  exceedingly  rare  impersonations  that  are 
perfect  in  both  aspects.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  intellectual  pleasure  it  affords  is  derived  more  from  the 
singer's  gifts  than  from  the  actor's  resources.  For  once, 
at  last,  we  have  the  exceptional  opportunity  of  testing  the 
true  value  and  scope  of  music  in  the  representation  of 
drama.  And  it  is  obvious  that  both  these  fine  perform- 
ances of  M.  Maurel  and  Signor  Tamagno  are  great  examples, 
because  they  interpret  a  great  work  with  singular  fidelity  and 
sympathy,  and  not  because  the  artists  triumph  over  those  sup- 
posed disabling  conventions  which  some  persons  imagine  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  Italian  operatic  stage.  The  artistic  rela- 
tions of  the  drama  and  music,  concerning  which  there  has  been 
rather  more  of  contention  among  theorists  than  of  practical 
demonstration  among  composers,  are  illustrated  in  Signor  Verdi's 
latest  opera  with  such  remarkable  freshness  and  force  and  such  un- 
faltering consistency  to  a  noble  ideal,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  immense  influence  the  work  must  exercise  on  the 
dramatic  music  of  the  future.  In  Otello  the  union  of  the  drama 
and  music  is  attained  without  the  least  violation  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  one  field  of  art  or  the  other.  How  far  this 
masterpiece  of  the  popular  composer  will  reconcile  opposing 
factions  it  were  difficult  to  forecast,  and  is  perhaps  a  question  of 
little  importance  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  mature  work 
of  Signor  Verdi'3  versatile  and  prolific  genius  will  greatly 
modify  the  views  of  those  who  are  altogether  in  antagonism 
to  Italian  Opera.  Some  few  years  since  the  approaching  ex- 
tinction of  Italian  Opera  was  confidently  proclaimed  by  a  little 
sect  of  Wagnerian  devotees;  now  the  institution  flourishes  as  it 
has  not  flourished  these  twenty  years  past,  and  in  its  latest  de- 
velopment, in  Otello,  we  have  an  example  of  dramatic  opera 


essentially  modern  in  its  rejection  of  old  conventions  and  artifices, 
yet  retaining  the  distinguishing  characteristics  and  following  the 
independent  method  of  the  Italian  School.  There  is  a  finer 
accord  between  the  poet's  work  and  the  composer's  music  than 
heretofore.  But  there  is  no  breaking  away  from  the  old  canons 
of  art  in  the  composer's  treatment  of  the  orchestra  in  relation  to 
the  voice,  and  this  is  as  clearly  manifest  in  the  more  elaborate 
concerted  numbers  as  in  such  purely  lyrical  settings  as  the 
plaintive  "  Willow  "  song  in  the  final  act. 

One  of  the  most  notable  points  in  Otello  is  the  extraordinary 
power  and  clearness  with  which  the  composer  has  realized  the 
dramatic  conception  and  exalted  it.  Too  many  are  the  instances 
in  opera  where  the  poet  and  composer  appear  unequally  yoked, 
and  employ  different,  if  not  discordant,  interpretative  channels. 
There  are  numberless  persons,  naturally  susceptible  to  musical 
impressions,  for  whom  the  musician's  view  of  music  as  the 
ally  and  co-exponent  of  dramatic  art  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unintelligible.  They  appreciate  in  a  song  or  ballad,  accompanied 
by  a  single  instrument,  the  union  of  perfect  music  and  noble 
words  ;  but  "  dramatic  music,"  in  which  action  and  development 
share,  and  the  full  resources  of  the  orchestra  are  employed,  is  either 
a  phrase  of  little  meaning  or  so  complex  as  to  defy  definition. 
The  musician's  theory  is  lucid  and  sound  ;  though,  when  tested 
by  stage  representation,  it  seldom  carries  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  old  playgoer.  Musicians  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  advan- 
tages that  should  accrue  to  the  drama  when  wedded  to  music. 
By  exalting  speech  into  song — which  includes,  of  course,  decla- 
mation and  recitation — the  art  of  the  dramatic  poet  receives  a 
finer  interpretation,  and,  as  the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren  has  it, 
increased  clearness  and  more  varied  significance.  This  is  an  ideal 
seldom  attained,  save  by  the  greatest  masters ;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested with  singular  fulness  at  the  Lyceum  by  Otello.  Even  the 
old  playgoer,  who  would  relegate  music  to  the  chamber  or 
concert-room,  must  abate  his  scepticism  considerably  should  he 
study  the  fine  performances  of  M.  Maurel  as  Iago  and  Signor 
Tamagno  as  Otello,  and  will  inevitably  class  M.  Maurel's  mas- 
terly acting  among  his  most  memorable  experiences  of  the  stage. 
Fortunately  for  all  alike,  the  musical  and  non-musical,  Signor 
Boito's  admirable  version  of  Shakspeare's  play,  by  its  condensed 
form,  its  spirit  and  fidelity,  facilitates  the  process  of  conversion  in 
those  persons  whose  estimate  of  the  capacities  of  dramatic  music  is 
unstable.  It  has  been  well  said  that  M.  Maurel's  acting  deserves 
in  itself  the  keenest  study.  His  superb  voice  and  perfect 
method  are  equally  notable.  The  perfidious  frankness  of  "  honest 
Iago "  is  suggested  with  inconceivable  subtlety  in  that  scene  of 
exquisite  invention  where  the  dreaming  Cassio  murmurs  of 
"  sweet  Desdemona,"  and  in  the  not  less  wonderful  acting  in  the 
"proof"  scene,  where  Cassio  produces  the  handkerchief.  The 
extraordinary  mobility  of  face,  the  infinite  expression  of  features, 
the  finely  graduated  alternations  of  sweetness  and  malevolence, 
the  inscrutable  smile,  the  eyes  that  flash  or  lower — seductive, 
or  frank,  or  boding  —  produce  an  impression  the  intensity 
and  profundity  of  which  are  beyond  all  analysis.  You  are 
haunted  by  its  Protean  wealth  of  suggestiveness.  From  the 
musical  point  of  view  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  pas- 
sionate soliloquy,  "  Credo  in  un  dio  crudel,"  a  character- 
istic interpolation  of  Signor  Boito,  the  music  to  which  is 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  terrible  and  sinister  scene  in 
Fidelio  wherein  the  spirit  of  Pizarro  is  poured  forth  in  tempest. 
Here,  beyond  all  question,  the  force  of  interpretation  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  the  composer  would  risk  much  if  the  part  were 
entrusted  to  other  hands.  And  as  much  is  due  to  Signor 
Tamagno,  whose  magnificent  voice  is  of  the  miraculous  order, 
whose  Otello  is  prodigiously  imposing,  and  offers  several 
striking  points  in  the  acting  which  our  confident  young  actors 
might  better  themselves  by  studying.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Desdemona  of  Signora  Cataneo  falls  short  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  Lyceum  company  ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 
of  Otello  that  "  music  and  poetry  agree,"  not  in  the  mere  lyrical 
meaning  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  larger  sphere  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  demonstration  is  of  the  most  convincing  and  complete  kind 
that  has  ever  been  produced  on  the  stage. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

DURING  the  past  fortnight  the  number  of  concerts  has  at 
length  shown  signs  of  diminishing,  and  the  end  of  the 
exceptionally  busy  musical  season  seems  drawing  near.  July  is 
not  usually  a  month  of  much  activity  in  the  musical  world,  or  at 
least  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  made  up  of  concert-givers  and 
concert-goers;  and  what  few  entertainments  of  the  kind  have 
taken  place  which  demand  notice  do  not  rely  for  their  attractive- 
ness upon  any  special  novelty.  Such  performances  as  Mrs. 
Mudie-Bolingbroke's  Evening  Concert  on  the  3rd,  in  which  the 
concert-giver  was  assisted  by  Friiulein  Olga  Islar — a  German 
soprano  with  a  somewhat  thin  voice,  but  possessed  of  considerable 
executive  talent — Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  and  Messrs.  Tivadar  Nachez 
and  Arthur  Friedheim,  or  that  given  by  Ilerr  Waldemar  Meyer 
on  the  following  evening,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  of  comparing  the  different  styles  (each 
excellent  in  its  way)  of  two  English  contraltos — Mme.  Patey 
and  Miss  Wakefield— call  for  little  more  than  bare  men- 
tion. The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  State  Concert  given 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  5th  inst.  to  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  singing  of  Mr.  Barnby's  Choir 
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and  the  solos  contributed  by  such  artists  as  Mme.  Albani,  Mme. 
Patey,  and  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Watkins  Mills,  the  musical 
interest  of  the  performance  was  by  common  consent  acknowledged 
to  be  entirely  secondary.  Two  concerts  given  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  6th,  deserve  somewhat  no  ore  attention.  At  Prince's 
Hall,  Herr  Max  Heinrich,  assisted  by  Miss  Lena  Little  and 
Herren  Schonberger  and  Hess,  performed  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  pianoforte  and  violin  music,  songs,  and  duets.  Herr 
Heinrich  is  to  be  thanked  for  producing  three  of  Schubert's  least- 
known,  but  finest,  songs — namely,  "  An  Schwager  Kronos," 
"  Sehnsucht,"  and  "  Die  Taubenpost " — each  of  which  is  in  its 
way  a  gem,  and  most  characteristic  of  the  wonderful  versa- 
tility of  the  Viennese  master.  The  first-named,  in  particular, 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  declamatory  style  of  the  German- 
American  singer,  who  was  also  heard  to  advantage  in  Schumann's 
"  Die  beiden  Grenadiere  "  and  Jensen's  fine,  but  little  known,  song 
"  Alt  Heidelberg,  du  feine,"  besides  taking  part  with  Miss  Little 
in  two  duets  by  Brahms.  Herr  Hess's  excellent  playing  of  Bach's 
"  Chaconne  "  is  also  worthy  of  mention,  and  the  concert  cannot 
be  let  pass  without  a  word  of  praise  to  Herr  Schonberger, 
who,  besides  taking  part  with  the  violinist  in  Mr.  Oliver  King's 
well-written,  if  not  very  interesting,  Sonata  in  D  minor,  and 
playing  three  solos  of  his  own  composition,  accompanied  all  the 
vocal  numbers  in  a  manner  which  considerably  added  to  the 
completeness  and  excellence  of  the  performance.  Such  an  ex- 
ample deserves  to  be  followed  by  other  pianists,  for  both  singers 
and  audiences  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  in  which 
accompaniments  are  too  often  played,  even  at  concerts  of  the  first 
rank.  On  the  same  afternoon  as  Herr  Heinrich's  concert,  the 
veteran  English  tenor,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  gave  a  long  concert  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  when  he  once  more  proved  how  a  good  method  of 
vocalization  can  triumph  over  the  ravages  of  time.  The  programme 
mostly  consisted  of  well-known  songs,  the  concert-giver  himself 
singing  Blumenthal's  "  Message "  and  Balfe's  "  Come  into  the 
Garden,  Maud,"  both  of  which  were  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  applause  from  the  crowded  audience.  An  interesting  feature 
in  the  concert  was  the  performance  of  Curschmann's  "  Dithy- 
rambo,"  "  Ewiva  Bacco,"  by  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Edward 
Lloyd,  and  Ben  Davies.  It  is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  hearing  three  such  tenors  of  English  origin  together. 
The  other  artists  who  took  part  in  the  concert  were  Mme. 
Antoinette  Sterling,  Mile.  Marie  van  Zandt,  Signor  Foli,  the 
Boston  Lotus  Glee  Club,  and  a  clever  pianist  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Mile.  H^lene  de  Duncan,  who  made  a  successful  first 
appearance  in  this  country  in  solos  by  Chopin  and  Liszt.  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Toole  also  contributed  familiar  reci- 
tations. 

The  last  Richter  concert  of  the  season,  which  took  place  on 
Monday  the  8th,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  performance  of 
Berlioz's  Faust,  the  principal  solos  in  which  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies  (vice  Mme.  Nordica,  who  had  been  originally 
announced  to  appear),  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Herr  Max 
Heinrich.  The  performance,  so  far  as  the  orchestra  and 
soloists  went,  was  worthy  of  Herr  Richter's  reputation  as  a 
conductor ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  which  was  both  slovenly 
and  inaccurate,  and  far  inferior  to  what  London  audiences  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  in  this  work.  The  Richter  Choir  evidently 
needs  thoroughly  reorganizing ;  until  this  is  done  it  would  be  better 
altogether  to  avoid  performing  elaborate  choral  works.  That  ad- 
mirable artist,  Mme.  Backer-Grondahl,  whose  advent  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  past  season,  gave  an  interest- 
ing concert  at  Prince's  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  hearing  her  in  several  solos  by 
Schumann  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  in  her  own  graceful  composi- 
tions. Her  performances  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  showed 
that,  as  an  interpreter  not  only  of  the  romantic  music  of  her 
fellow-countryman,  Grieg,  but  also  in  the  great  compositions  of 
Beethoven,  she  is  a  performer  of  rare  ability  and  power.  Her 
playing  of  a  selection  of  pieces  by  Schumann  was  not  so  satis- 
factory, not  from  any  technical  defects,  but  because  her  readings 
are  opposed  to  those  to  which  English  audiences  are  accustomed, 
and  with  which  they  have  been  made  familiar  by  Mme. 
Schumann.  Mme.  Backer-Grondahl  was  assisted  by  Miss  Louise 
Phillips  and  Herr  Johannes  Wolff,  the  former  of  whom  sang 
with  great  charm  and  finish  seven  songs  by  the  concert-giver,  all 
of  which  were  most  favourably  received,  and  are  likely  to  become 
general  favourites,  owing  to  their  spontaneity  and  freshness. 
The  Dutch  violinist  took  part  in  Grieg's  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  45, 
which  he  played  in  all  respects  excellently.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  performance  of  an  extremely  meretricious 
Polonaise  by  Laub,  or  of  an  equally  worthless  piece  which  he 
played  for  an  encore  in  response  to  the  applause  bestowed  upon 
his  playing  by  an  indiscriminating  audience. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.* 

IN  October  1884,  when  there  was  no  small  political  stir  about 
the  Lumsden  mission  to  Central  Asia,  that  well-known  artist 

*  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Translated  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 
M.P.   London:  David  Nutt.  1889. 


Mr.  William  Simpson  managed  to  find  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Omar  Khayyam,  tent-maker,  astronomer,  and  poet,  in 
company  with  the  Chief  of  the  mission.  The  tomb  is  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Nishapur  or  Nishabor,  as  it  is  some- 
times written.  Mr.  Simpson  describes  the  burial-place  as  sur- 
mounted by  a  blue  dome,  never  architecturally  beautiful,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  much  in  decay  and  disrepair.  And  to  add 
to  the  unpleasant  effect  caused  by  the  fall  of  plaster  and  the  litter 
of  bricks,  the  burial-place  of  the  poet-philosopher  was  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  a  deceased  Imamzadah.  One  Mahomed 
Maruk,  the  brother  of  Imam  Reza,  the  eighth  Imam,  who  lies  at 
Meshed,  is  buried  in  Omar's  garden  of  roses,  and  we  apprehend, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  takes  precedence  of  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  account,  seems  to  have  been  much  given  to 
strong  drink.  There  is  little  discrepancy  in  the  account  of  the 
poet's  life,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
writings.  He  was  born  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  Christian  era,  and  he  lived  under  no  less  than 
five  of  the  Seljukian  kings.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
under  a  learned  doctor,  a  Sunni,  and  had  for  his  fellow-students 
two  men  who  afterwards  figured  conspicuously  in  Oriental  history. 
One  is  known  as  Nizam-al-Mulk,  the  Minister  of  Alp  Arslan.  The 
other  became  the  head  of  the  worshipful  Fraternity  of  Assassins, 
and  eventually  procured  the  death  of  his  fellow-student  and  bene- 
factor, Nizam-al-Mulk.  Omar  Khayyam  wisely  preferred  a  life 
of  retirement  and  ease  to  promotion  at  Court.  An  assessment 
on  the  revenues  of  Nishapur  assured  him  of  a  competence.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  reformed  the 
Calendar,  wrote  some  mathematical  treatises,  and  is  now  best 
known  by  his  Rubaiyat,  or  short  poem  in  stanzas  of  four  lines. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  not  numerous  and  they  vary 
considerably  in  length.  No  copy  exists  at  the  India  Office.  One 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sprenger  at  Lucknow.  There  is  one  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  there  are  others  at  Shiraz  and  Teheran. 
The  late  Mr.  FitzGerald,  as  is  well  known,  first  brought  the 
Rubaiyat  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  1858.  Two  hundred 
copies  of  his  version  were  printed,  offered  for  five  shillings,  and 
ultimately  sold  for  a  penny  apiece.  Later  editions  met  with 
more  favour,  and  it  has  been  recently  the  fashion  to  go  into 
rhapsodies  over  the  poet  of  Nishapur  as  if  he  were  a  second 
Lucretius.  M.  Nicolas,  a  French  translator  in  1847,  held  the 
opinion  that  by  wine  and  wassail  Omar  only  means  the  Deity. 
Mr.  Whinfield's  elegant  translation,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  was 
published  in  1882. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  turned  from  the  History  of  his 
father  and  the  politics  of  his  countrymen  to  find  distraction 
in  poetry,  and  has  learnt  the  Persian  language  sufficiently  to 
translate  Omar  Khayyam  into  prose.  And  by  way  of  accentuat- 
ing his  adoration  he  has  printed  the  whole  of  his  book  in  capital 
letters.  Words  fail  him  when  he  tries  to  express  his  feelings. 
The  Rubaiyat  is  a  new  revelation.  He  has  drunk  its  red  wine 
from  an  enchanted  chalice.  He  carried  a  small  copy  with  him  to 
Venice  and  to  the  fairest  cities  of  Italy.  He  thought  it  superior 
to  Tasso  and  Horace.  Omar  to  him  became  a  religion.  We  are 
not  surprised  when  we  are  told  that  Mr.  McCarthy  became  a 
burden  to  his  friends.  All  this  seems  to  have  happened  from  a 
perusal  of  the  spirited  translation  by  Mr.  FitzGerald.  What 
Mr.  McCarthy's  feelings  are  now,  when  he  has  given  us  a  version 
nearer  the  original  than  those  of  Mr.  FitzGerald  and  Mr. 
Whinfield,  can  only  be  surmised.  His  best  wish  would,  however, 
be  fulfilled  if  some  traveller  would  kindly  take  a  copy  of  his, 
Mr.  McCarthy's  work,  and  cast  it  in  the  dust  before  the  tomb 
described  by  Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  could  not  have 
been  done  when  Sir  P.  Lumsden  went  out  to  Penjdeh. 

That  in  Omar  Khayyam's  short  poem  we  find  traces  of  a  philo- 
sophical, inquiring,  and  reflecting  mind  is  indisputable.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  originality ;  perplexed,  as  many  have  been 
before  and  since  his  time,  by  the  mysteries  of  human  existence. 
He  cannot  make  out  why  man  was  formed,  whence  he  came,  or 
whither  he  is  going.  Life  to  him  is  a  chessboard,  on  which 
the  pawns  are  moved  by  a  Higher  Power.  The  Heavens  are  like 
a  lamp ;  the  sun  is  a  candlestick ;  the  earth  is  a  shade.  Again,  the 
world  is  a  body,  and  God  is  its  soul.  Angels  are  its  senses, 
and  its  limbs  are  represented  by  living  beings.  All  the  wise  and 
pious  men  who  ever  lived  are  asses  and  sounding  drums.  They  tell 
stories  about  the  skies,  but  never  solve  their  riddles.  Mullas 
would  do  better  to  sip  wines,  and  sport  with  Houris  beneath 
shady  trees.  With  all  these  free  opinions  there  are  mixed  dicta 
about  predestination,  the  inability  of'  the  clay  to  prevail  with  the 
potter,  the  hollowness  of  friendship,  the  uselessness  of  prayer, 
the  hypocrisy  of  devotees,  the  inutility  of  mosques  and  fasting, 
prohibited  pleasures,  impure  bodies,  and  misused  lives.  That  all 
these  reflections  should  come  from  a  Mohammedan  who  wrote 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert,  in  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  in  the  most  polished  of  Oriental  languages,  without 
plagiarism  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  with  a  vigour  of  style 
and  independence  of  thought  which  brought  down  on  him  the 
wrath  of  the  orthodox  Mussulman  party,  is  doubtless  a  matter 
to  merit  literary  recognition.  But  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  and  some  very 
eminent  Orientalists  and  poets  have  spoken  of  this  rhyming 
wine-bibbing  recluse  and  astronomer  are  not  a  trifle  extrava- 
gant. For,  after  all,  to  what  does  this  Oriental  Agnosticism 
leadp  Why,  to  revelry  and  drunkenness,  as  we  shall  prove 
from  the  mouth  of  Omar  and  his  translator.    Possibly,  as  the 
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manuscripts  hitherto  discovered  do  not  contain  exactly  the  same 
number  of  stanzas,  Mr.  McCarthy  may  have  hit  on  a  copy  in 
which  too  much  space  is  allotted  to  one  topic.  Mr.  Whinfield  in 
his  preface  informs  us  that  one  manuscript  has  only  31  stanzas, 
another  15S,  a  third  464,  and  a  fourth  as  many  as  Soo.  But  this 
is  how  Omar  speaks  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  version.  People  who 
drink  no  wine  and  plume  themselves  on  temperance  may  commit 
deeds  a  thousand  times  more  vile  than  honest  drunkenness. 
Omar  would  like  to  grasp  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  cup  in 
the  other.  Even  if  wine  does  not  lead  him  to  the  goal  of  his 
desires,  he  will  not  turn  back  on  his  path.  A  hundred  miracles 
become  clear  to  him  when  drunk.  A  Sage  appeared  to  the  poet 
in  a  dream,  and  bade  him  drink  wine  as  he  would  soon  sleep 
sound  enough  beneath  the  earth.  Make  most  of  time,  he  says, 
when  the  spring  is  bursting  and  when  blossoms  adorn  the  trees. 
A  drop  of  wine  is  worth  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the 
tile  that  covers  the  jar  is  worth  a  thousand  lives.  Omar  would 
prefer  a  flagon  of  wine,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  book  to  the 
enjoyment  of  power.  "When  lie  dies,  he  would  like  a  wine-ilagon 
to  be  made  out  of  his  dust.  lie  would  wish  to  drink  from  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  the  end — the  Mohammedan  Friday  in- 
cluded. An  old  man  seen  drunk  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  inspired 
him  only  with  slight  disgust.  A  nightingale  sang  in  his  ear,  and 
told  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  time.  There  is  no  paradise  like 
a  limpid  stream  in  a  meadow,  and  a  mistress  as  fair  as  the  BLouris. 
He  would  sell  a  diadem  for  the  flute  of  a  female  minstrel, 
and  a  turban  and  silk  for  a  cup  of  wine.  If  the  Evil  One 
himself  had  tasted  wine  he  would  have  bowed  himself  before 
Adam.  Omar  is  ready  to  go  to  the  tavern  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Wine,  in  short,  is  everything — life,  devotion,  friendship,  and  a 
crown.  And  the  moment  in  which  wine  makes  a  man  happy  is 
better  than  the  rewards  of  this  world  or  the  next.  What,  we 
may  ask,  would  be  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Horace  if  he  had 
done  nothing  but  repeat  nunc  est  Libeiidum  in  every  other  ode,  or 
what  should  we  think  of  Burns  if  he  had  made  Willie  for  ever 
brew  a  peck  of  maut,  and  invite  Rob  and  Allan  to  a  carousal  for 
seven  days  in  the  week  ? 

If  critics,  translators,  and  Orientalists  are  determined  to  find 
the  scattered  members  of  a  poet  everywhere  in  these  stanzas  of  a 
toper,  we  cannot  say  them  nay  ;  and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
when  Omar  is  sober  he  handles  topics  of  which  we  find  traces  in 
Arthur  Clough,  in  Matthew  Arnold,  in  Thackeray,  and  in  that 
Hebrew  monarch  who,  as  Thackeray  sings,  wrote  about  the 
vanity  of  vanities  under  the  solemn  cedars.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  allow  that  Omar's  poetry  of  the  tavern  is  diversified  by  some 
pithy  aphorisms,  some  philosophical  reflections,  and  some  pointed 
remarks  on  fate,  free-will,  predestination,  and  other  crucial 
questions  familiar  to  those  who  wander  dreamily  on  the  border- 
land between  doubt  and  belief.  But  his  tendency  leads  him  to 
melancholy,  if  not  to  despair.  Friendship  is  not  to  be  sought. 
Your  best  friend  is  your  worst  enemy.  All  things  here  below 
are  visionary.  Abandon  all  search  after  the  unattainable,  and 
give  yourself  up  to  the  joys  of  the  present  time.  Then  in  a  more 
thoughtful  strain  we  are  warned  that  to  be  good  is  everything, 
that  to  be  over-careful  only  leads  to  trouble,  that  the  fire  of 
hate  is  not  to  be  fed  with  the  breath  of  passion,  that  the  world 
is  only  a  caravanserai,  that  the  slave  who  repents  will  be  par- 
doned by  a  generous  master,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must 
not  be  made  the  support  or  excuse  for  sin,  that  the  Almighty 
is  slow  to  punish  and  swift  to  pardon,  that  it  is  better  to  lighten 
one  sad  soul  than  to  people  a  world,  and  more  noble  to  capture 
one  free  man  with  charity  than  to  liberate  a  thousand  slaves ;  and 
that  if  we  can  only  understand  the  motions  of  the  wheel  (of 
Heaven)  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  those 
who  know  good  and  evil  and  those  who  know  neither  themselves 
nor  anything  else.  On  reading  these  and  similar  sentiments  we  are 
glad  to  forget  some  very  questionable  expressions,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  poetical  sublimity,  in  which  Omar,  provided  he  can 
get  drunk,  bids  adieu  to  thoughts  of  good  or  evil,  and  prays 
that  if  God  will  not  begin  to  build  the  world  again  the  name  of 
Omar  may  be  blotted  out  from  the  Book  of  Life. 

While  we  entertain  a  due  sense  of  the  labour,  scholarship,  and 
criticism  which  the  translators  of  the  Rubaiyat  have  shown,  and 
of  the  great  poetry  into  which  one  of  them  has  translated  it,  we 
have  found  the  best  notice  of  Omar  Khayyam  in  an  article  contri- 
buted to  the  Calcutta  Review  just  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cowell,  the  inspirer  of  Mr.  FitzGerald  himself.  That  profound 
Orientalist  shows  that  Omar  with  his  philosophical  insight  had 
not  made  the  wiser  choice.  His  poetry,  says  this  gentleman,  is  a 
poetry  of  animal  life,  and,  for  all  his  resolute  will,  lively  feelings, 
and  scientific  knowledge,  he  misused  his  powers  and  wasted  his 
strength.  In  justice  to  his  recent  translator  we  subjoin  a  few 
extracts,  and  have  compared  them  with  Mr.  Whinfield's  version. 
To  bring  Mr.  McCarthy's  prose  alongside  of  either  of  the  poetical 
versions  of  his  predecessors  is  no  easy  task.  Different  manu- 
scripts have  been  consulted  by  each  translator.  The  order  and 
sequence  of  the  originals  are  not  the  same ;  and  we  have  searched 
Mr.  Whinfield's  edition,  as  well  as  the  recent  edition  of  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  work  by  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  same  stanzas,  often 
without  success.  But  the  following  quotations  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  general  tenor  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says: — 

Give  me  a  flagon  of  red  wine,  a  book  of  verses,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
little  idleness.  If  with  such  store  I  might  sit  by  thy  dear  side  in  some 
lonely  place,  I  should  deem  myself  happier  than  a  king  in  his  kingdom. 


This  in  Mr.  Whinfield's  verse  becomes: — 

Give  me  a  flask  of  wine,  a  crust  of  bread, 
A  quiet  mind,  a  book  of  verse  to  read. 

With  thee,  O  Love,  to  share  my  lowly  roof, 
I  would  not  take  the  Sultan's  crown  instead. 

This  tune  of  "Hoc  erat.  in  votis"  was  sung,  not  unsuccessfully, 
by  the  late  Charles  Lever  when  he  told  us  about  the  Pope,  the 
Sultan,  and  their  happy  lives,  in  Harry  Lorrequer. 
Again,  Mr.  McCarthy  translates  his  author  : — 

The  drop  of  water  sorrowed  to  be  sundered  from  the  ocean.  Ocean, 
smiling,  said : — We  are  all  in  all,  God  is  within  and  around  us ;  and  we 
are  divided  but  by  an  imperceptible  point, 

This  with  Mr.  Whinfield  is  rendered  : — 

The  drop  wept  for  his  severance  from  the  sea, 
But  the  sea  smiled,  "  for  I  am  all,"  said  he. 
"  And  nought  exists  ouisu'e  my  unity  : 
My  one  point  circling,  apes  plurality." 

We  give  t  he  preference  to  the  simpler  prose  of  this  quatrain. 
As  an  example  of  want  of  continuity,  we  observe  that  in  his  next 
stanza  Mr.  McCarthy  sighs  for  a  place  of  rest  or  wishes  to  be  born 
again  after  a  hundred  thousand  years,  while  Mr.  Whinfield 
flies  off  to  bulbuls  and  roses  that  blossom  and  fade.  In  the 
next  and  our  last  quotation  Mr.  McCarthy's  version  strikes  us  as 
the  best : — 

Poor  man,  thy  passion,  like  unto  a  watch-dog,  gives  forth  hollow  sounds. 
It  masks  the  wiles  of  the  fox,  it  seeks  the  sleep  of  the  hare  ;  it  blends  in 
one  the  rage  of  the  tiger  with  the  hunger  of  the  wolf. 

Mr.  Whinfield  turns  this  into  : — 

These  raging  passions  their  poor  souls  oppress, 
As  dogs,  with  noisy  barks,  the  house  distress. 

Foxes  are  they  in  craft,  ami  hares  in  sloth  ; 
In  fury  tigers,  wolves  in  wantonness. 

Slothful  hares  and  wanton  wolves  only  become  intelligible  when 
read  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  version.  After  all,  we  must  own  a  pre- 
ference for  Lalage  compared  to  Leila  ;  and  we  should  still  take 
Horace  for  a  pocket-companion  in  our  rambles,  and  not  Omar 
Khayyam  as  he  was  by  himself  he. 


NOVELS." 

THE  main  purpose  of  Miss  Annie  Thomas's  novel  appears  to 
be  to  show  the  utmost  space  of  time  during  which  a  villain, 
who  is  also  an  unparalleled  idiot,  can  continue  to  perpetrate 
bigamous  villanies  without  being  found  out,  in  spite  of  doing 
everything  imaginable  to  ensure  detection,  short  of  explicitly 
announcing  the  fact  to  both  ladies  and  to  all  his  acquaintance. 
The  author  puts  it  at  something  less  than  a  year,  and  this 
is  how  it  fell  out.  An  evil-minded,  ill-mannered,  dull,  and 
singularly  unattractive  person  named  Phillipps  inherited  a 
lucrative  partnership  in  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  at  the 
same  time  developed  into  Phillipps-Twysden.  In  that  cha- 
racter he  wooed,  won,  and  married  the  beauteous  Violet,  and 
to  them  was  born  a  son  Jack.  After  a  few  years  of  wedded 
discord  Jack's  papa  went  to  Plymouth  unknown  to  his  wife,  call- 
ing himself  Phillipps,  so  that  no  one  might  suspect  who  he  was. 
When  he  got  there  he  heard  that  one  Florence  Arle  was  going 
to  a  fancy  ball  in  the  character  of  Marguerite — or,  as  purists  or 
Scotchmen  would  say,  Gretchen.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  female 
with  so  delightful  a  name  as  Florence  Arle  must  be  surpassingly 
charming,  and  he  therefore  went  to  the  ball  dressed  as  Faust. 
Florence  Arle  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  sort  of  girl,  not 
quite  a  lady,  and  with  ''  starry  green-grey  eyes."  So,  after  a 
deal  of  fussing,  and  one  or  two  narrow  escapes,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  Florence  Arle  knew  some  people  who  knew 
some  other  people  whom  Phillipps  in  his  character  of  Phillipps- 
Twysden  knew,  Miss  Arle  went  through  the  form  of  marriage, 
and  her  betrayer  set  to  work  making  muddled  schemes  for  being 
in  two  places  at  once.  Before  long  came  a  fatal  day  when  the 
alleged  Mrs.  Phillipps  (Florence)  asked  Mrs.  Phillipps-Twysden 
(Violet)  to  lunch.  The  bigamous  monster  heard  of  the  impend- 
ing entertainment,  and,  indeed,  was  pressed  by  Florence  to  take 
part  in  it.  Writh  superhuman  cunning  he  stole  the  several  large 
photographs  of  himself  which  were  the  principal  ornaments  of 
Florence's  apartments.  Florence  was  much  annoyed  at  their 
disappearance,  and  completely  remedied  it,  as  far  as  practical 
purposes  went,  by  showing  Violet  a  miniature  of  the  faithless 
one  which  she  wore  on  a  string  round  her  neck.  This  incident 
upset  the  apple-cart — indeed,  both  the  apple-carts.  Violet  held 
her  tongue  ;  but  she  kicked  the  bigamist  out  of  a  largo 
country-house  which  she  had  recently  inherited.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  Florence  also  discovered  the  fraud  of  which 
she  had  been  a  victim.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  make  a  disturbance,  so  she  quietly  with- 
drew, and  the  poor  bigamist  was  left  without  any  wife  at 
all.  Then  his  heart  yearned  after  his  son  Jack,  and  he  went 
down  to  Violet's  country-house ;  and  she  gave  him  dinner,  and 

•  That  Other  Woman*  A  Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Denis  Donne  "  &c.  &c.  London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co. 
1889. 
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sent  him  to  sleep  at  the  public-house  ;  and  that  night  the 
mansion  caught  fire,  and  Phillipps-Twysden  saved  the  lives  of 
Violet  and  her  son,  but  was  himself  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Florence  married  a  bore  who  had  for  many  years  been  desperately 
in  love  with  Violet.  The  plot  is  the  worst  part  of  this  novel. 
Granting  that  it  is  profitable,  or  even  lawful,  to  tell  such  a  story, 
it  is  fairly  well  told,  and  written  in  moderately  good  English, 
without  any  solecisms  worse  than  a  duchess  addressing  a  baronet 
by  his  surname  in  a  moment  of  expansive  emotion. 

Past  Forgiveness  f  is  all  about  French  people ;  and  it  has 
pleased  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  to  remind  the  reader  every 
now  and  then  that  the  people  are  French  by  making  them 
utter  literal  translations  of  French  phrases.  "  Little  young 
girls "  are  mentioned  three  or  four  times ;  and  "  in  a  situa- 
tion of  the  most  romantic  "  is  a  not  exceptionally  hideous 
example  of  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  write  French  in  English 
words.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  literary  genius,  and  a  great 
prig,  whose  throat  "  swelled  with  a  sense  of  gladness  when 
he  was  able  to  release  a  fellow-creature  from  pain."  The 
heroine,  a  "little  young  girl"  fresh  from  a  convent,  caught 
him  starving,  restored  him  to  life,  and  married  him.  But  they 
had  an  enemy,  who  was  very  wicked,  and  rather  mad.  (At 
least,  if  he  was  not  mad,  the  genius  was,  because  each  was 
persuaded  that  the  other  had  stolen  his  ideas  and  MSS.,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  a  highly  successful  book.  Lady  Margaret  seems 
quite  satisfied  that  the  hero  was  sane  and  the  villain  mad,  but 
although  this  view  is  to  some  extent  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
"  the  villain  it  was  that  died,"  we  confess  to  a  suspended  judg- 
ment.) Hence  ensued  dangers  and  catastrophes,  which  need  not 
be  further  revealed  than  by  the  intimation  that  their  main  scheme 
bears  a  curiously  close  resemblance  to  that  of  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth.  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  is  unfortunately  a  writer 
of  incomparably  less  vigour,  liveliness,  and  originality  than  Mr. 
Charles  Reade.  For  these  weaknesses  she  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely 
responsible,  but  she  would  do  well  to  imitate  her  predecessor  in 
the  attention  which  he  bestowed,  or  is  supposed  to  have  bestowed, 
upon  the  accessories  of  his  romance.  If  an  Italian  sailor  really 
told  the  genius  that  both  "wind  and  tide  "  were  in  favour  of  a 
steamer  overdue  at  Genoa  from  Marseilles,  he  must  have  been 
either  very  incompetent  or  guilty  of  unseasonable  jocularity.  In 
either  case  his  offence  was  venial  compared  to  that  of  a  certain 
Alphonse,  who  was  by  way  of  being  a  masher,  and  asserted  that 
he  gave  sixty  francs  a  dozen  for  his  cigarettes.  Sixty  francs  a 
dozen  is  20I.  a  hundred,  or  four  shillings  each.  If  that  young 
man  was  not  misreported,  he  might  really  almost  have  passed  with 
distinction  half  an  hour  of  examination  in  Probate  Court  No.  I . 

Anybody  but  a  critic  might  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Clare  Strong 
with  a  mild  sensation  of  wonder  whether  the  words  "  The  End  " 
had  not  somehow  been  misplaced,  and  whether  a  further  search 
among  the  library  books  would  not  reveal  the  existence  of  a  third 
volume  with  the  story  in  it.  This  would  be  because  anybody  but 
a  critic  generally  ignores  the  prefaces  of  novels,  and  by  ignoring 
the  preface  of  Clare  Strong  he  would  have  omitted  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  motive  which  animated  Mr.  G.  Beresford 
Fitzgerald  in  his  biographical  labours.  "  It  seemed  to  "  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald "  that  the  life  of  Clare  Strong  had  as  much  human  inte- 
rest in  it  as  many  biographies  which  "  he  had  "  recently  perused, 
after  first  having  heard  their  praises  sounded."  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
proceeds  to  indicate  the  sort  of  biography  he  means.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  particularize  ;  but  it  is  a  sort  with  which  every  one 
is  familiar,  and  of  which  there  have  been  no  especial  new 
instances  for  the  last  month  or  two.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald in  his  estimate  of  his  own  work.  Mr.  Clare  Strong  made 
himself  remarkable  chiefly  by  three  things.  First,  he  married 
a  particularly  vulgar  American  with  a  dazzling  complexion 
and  yellow  hair,  who  in  due  course  ran  away  with  an  opera- 
singer.  Secondly,  he  had  a  friend  of  his  boyhood,  called  William 
Penrose,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  who  turned  out  a  shocking 
prig,  went  into  Parliament,  attained  the  dizzy  height  of  eminence 
now  adorned  by  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor  when  the  Ministry  went  out,  died  of  consumption, 
and  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  "  many  famous  people,"  some 
of  whom  "  even  shed  tears  over  the  grand  career  summarized 
above.  Thirdly,  he  had  a  way  of  being  oddly  treated  by  testators. 
A  grandmother  left  away  from  him  some  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year  which  should  have  been  his.  Then  it  was  left  back  to 
him,  along  with  a  house,  by  the  grandmother's  legatee,  who 
imposed  the  condition  that  if  Strong  ever  married  both  house  and 
fortune  would  go  to  somebody  else.  This  is  all  well  enough, 
because  testators  frequently  make  themselves  more  or  less 
ridiculous.  But  that  Mr.  Strong  should  believe  such  a  condition 
to  be  valid,  and  actually  give  up  the  house  and  fortune  on  his 
marriage  with  the  American,  is  too  great  an  outrage  on  pro- 
bability. All  the  same,  it  is  the  most  exciting  episode  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Clare  Strong. 


THE  SAGAS  OF  THE  NORSE  KINGS.* 

MR.  CARLYLE,  in  his  work  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway, 
says  that,  were  Snorre  Sturlason's  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings 
well  edited  and  furnished  with  maps  and  chronological  sum- 

*  The  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings.  From  the  Icelandic  of  Snorre  Sturlason. 
By  Samuel  Laing.  Edited  by  Rasmus  13.  Anderson,  LL.D.  London : 
John  C.  Nimmo.  1889. 


maries,  they  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great 
history  books  of  the  world.  Mr.  Anderson,  sharing  this  opinion, 
has  undertaken  the  task,  and  will  thereby  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  students  of  Norse  history  and  traditions.  He  has,  however, 
been  careful  to  state  the  limits  within  which  he  has  conducted 
his  researches.  He  has  not  thought  it  his  province  to  examine 
manuscripts,  to  make  original  researches,  or  to  criticize  the 
labours  of  the  scholars  of  the  North.  His  object  was  to  incorpo- 
rate the  fruits  of  those  labours,  and  to  bring  Laing's  edition  of  the 
Sagas  up  to  the  present  standard  of  scholarship.  To  this  end  he 
has  searched  Unger's  edition  of  the  original  text,  and  has  brought 
the  English  translation  into  accordance  with  it,  has  omitted 
some  of  Laing's  notes  and  added  others  of  his  own,  and  has  been 
careful  to  give  dates  and  supply  full  indexes,  maps,  and  a  chrono- 
logical table,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  in  Mr.  Anderson's  edition  of  the  Sagas  English- 
speaking  students  have  as  faithful  and  well  illustrated  a  text  as 
they  can  require.  But  we  could  wish  that  he  had  carried  his 
labours  a  little  further,  and  had  added  to  these  volumes  a  clear 
and  interestingly  written  synopsis  of  the  history  they  deal  with. 
Such  a  sketch  would  be  most  valuable,  especially  if  it  filled  up 
the  gaps  of  the  original  Sagas  with  facts  gathered  from  such  other 
sources  as  might  be  available,  and  threw  the  light  of  learning 
tipon  their  dark  and  crooked  places.  As  things  are  we  have  con- 
scientiously read  the  four  thick  volumes  under  consideration 
from  cover  to  cover,  bringing  to  the  study  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  other  branches  of  Scandinavian  literature,  and  yet  must 
confess  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people  and  events  with 
which  they  deal  are  at  this  moment  clearly  present  in  our  mind. 
This  arises  from  several  causes  above  and  beyond  personal 
incapacity.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  praise  heaped  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Laing,  these  Sagas  cannot  be  called  a  model  of  historical 
writing.  Although  occasionally  picturesque  and  incisive,  the 
style  is,  on  the  whole,  bald  in  the  extreme.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
taken  absolutely  at  random,  which  sets  out  the  history  of  a 
certain  Halfdan : — 

Halfdan  was  the  name  of  King  Eystein's  son  who  succeeded  him.  He 
was  called  Halfdan  the  Mild,  but  the  Bad  Entertainer — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  reported  to  be  generous,  and  to  give  his  men  as  much  gold  as  other 
kings  gave  of  silver,  but  he  starved  them  in  their  diet.  He  was  a  great 
warrior  who  had  been  long  in  Viking  cruises,  and  had  collected  great 
property.  He  was  married  to  Hlif,  a  daughter  of  King  Dag  of  Vestmara. 
Holtar,  in  Vestfold,  was  his  chief  house ;  and  he  died  there  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  was  buried  at  Borro  under  a  mound.    So  says  Thiodolf : — 

"  By  Hel's  summons  a  great  king 
Was  called  away  to  Odin's  Thing. 
King  Halfdan,  he  who  dwelt  of  late 
At  Holtar,  must  obey  grim  Fate. 
At  Borro,  in  the  royal  mound, 
They  laid  the  hero  underground." 

This  kind  of  writing,  although  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
when  followed  over  an  expanse  of  fourteen  hundred  pages  ends 
in  confusing  the  mind.  Nor  are  matters  made  easier  by  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  Norse  kings  were  frequently  namesakes 
of  their  most  prominent  rivals.  Several  Olafs  in  the  field  at 
once  are  as  bewildering  to  the  reader  as  were  a  plurality  of 
Richmonds  to  an  historical  character.  The  narrative  is,  indeed, 
enlivened  by  frequent  battlepieces ;  but  few  except  those  who  have 
experienced  know  the  amount  of  skill  required  to  give  individuality 
to  the  accounts  of  a  succession  of  battles  fought  by  people  of  the 
same  race,  armed  in  the  same  way,  and  animated  by  the  same 
class  of  motives.  The  task  was  too  much  for  the  original  Saga- 
writers,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
facts  as  they  came  to  them,  and  the  result  is  a  distressing  simi- 
larity in  their  descriptions.  There  are  exceptions,  indeed,  as  in 
the  admirable  narrative  of  the  great  fight  at  Stiklestad  between 
Olaf  the  Saint  and  the  Bondes,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life, 
diversified  as  it  was  by  the  moving  incidents  of  Olafs  death  and 
"  Dag's  Storm  "  ;  but  such  variety  is  comparatively  rare. 

In  short,  the  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  these  historical 
records  the  same  vivid  personal  interest  that  animates  every  page 
of  those  delightful  works  the  best  Iceland  Sagas,  such  as  Burnt 
Njal  or  Grettir  the  Strong,  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
The  history  of  the  Norse  kings  is  food  for  students,  and  can 
never  be  a  popular  book ;  indeed,  the  measure  of  popularity  ex- 
pected for  it  by  its  present  editor  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  limited  his  edition  to  three  hundred  and  ten  copies 
for  English  and  two  hundred  and  ten  for  American  circulation. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  there  is  much  in  the  work  that 
is  of  almost  priceless  interest  to  all  peoples  of  Norse  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock. 

The  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,  or  the  Heimskringla,  as  the  book 
is  more  generally  called — a  title  taken  from  the  first  word  of  the 
manuscript,  and  meaning  the  World's  Circle — are  the  work  of 
Snorre  Sturlason,  a  prominent  Icelander  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Snorre  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  race. 
He  appears  to  have  been  singularly  unscrupulous,  and  quarrel- 
some as  Grettir  the  Strong  himself.  Also  he  loved  money,  and 
raised  himself  from  the  most  modest  beginnings  to  the  position  of 
the  richest  man  in  Iceland.  His  life  was  one  long  war,  and 
finally  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  relations  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  But,  notwithstanding  the  troublous  times  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast,  and  the  prominent  part  that  his  ambition  and  love 
of  wealth  caused  him  to  play  in  them,  this  Icelander  found 
time  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  commit  to  parchment  the  records  of 
the  past  that  his  untiring  industry  had  collected.  But,  though 
Snorre  was  learned,  his  learning  did  not  go  far  enough.  A  friend 
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sent  him  a  warning  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  him,  written  in 
secret  runic  character.  Snorre  could  not  read  it,  and  was  killed. 
The  Sagas  begin  with  the  legendary  history  of  Odin,  the  founder  of 
the  Yngling  race,  and  end  with  the  history  of  Magnus  Erlingson, 
who  died  in  1 184,  or  about  sixty  years  before  Snorre's  murder. 
Odin,  according  to  the  Ileimskringla,  lived  in  the  country  east  of 
Tanaquisl  in  Asia,  in  a  country  called  Asaland,  and  was  chief  of 
the  citv  As-gard.  Thence  he  found  his  way  to  the  North,  and 
became  the  forefather  of  the  Norse  kings.  The  Ileimskringla 
does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  this  emigration  of  Odin  and 
his  followers,  but  Mr.  Laing  does.  If  we  understand  his  argu- 
ment rightly,  he  considered  that  emigration  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  In  support  of  this 
position  he  adduces  certain  resemblances  between  Odinism  and 
Christianity,  which  to  us,  at  any  rate,  are  not  particularly  con- 
vincing. Thus  he  positively  states  that  "  the  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  also  as  a  religious  symbol  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Odinism  in  the  earliest  times,  and  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  Christianity."  We  do  not  see  the  necessity ; 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  is  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
temples,  but  few  would  be  rash  enough  to  assert  that  it  was, 
therefore,  borrowed  from  Christianity.  As  Rydberg  points  out 
in  his  work  on  Teutonic  Mythology,  which  is  also  presented 
to  the  English  reader  by  Mr.  Kasmus  Anderson,  Roman  history 
shows  that  those  parts  of  Europe  that  are  Teutonic  now  were 
Teutonic  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  that  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  was  then  inhabited  by  a  Teutonic  people  famous 
for  their  ships  and  warriors,  and  that  centuries  must  have 
already  passed  before  the  colonization  of  the  peninsula  could 
have  attained  that  position.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
in  the  brief  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
the  Christian  era  and  the  dawn  of  Scandinavian  history  that 
Asiatics,  of  whatever  type,  could  have  developed  into  the  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  Norse  warriors  of  whose  deeds  these  pages 
treat.  If  ever  there  was  a  race  which  stands  apart  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  it  is  the  Teutonic  race ;  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  its  great  and  singular  characteristics,  that  in  them- 
selves seem  to  partake  of  the  conditions  and  surroundings  among 
which  we  first  find  them,  must,  especially  in  the  slow  soil  of  the 
North,  have  required  many  generations  to  grow  and  harden  upon 
the  softer  Aryan  stock. 

The  first  two  Sagas  in  the  Ileimskringla,  those  of  the  Yngling 
family  and  of  Halfdan  the  Black,  are  so  mixed  up  with  fable  and 
shadowy  tradition  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them. 
But  in  the  third,  that  of  Harald  Ilarfager,  we  begin  to  tread 
firmer  ground.  The  history  of  this  king  is,  indeed,  particularly 
interesting,  both  because  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of 
the  small  kings  and  Bondes  or  yeomen — if  we  may  apply  the 
term  to  the  "  udal  born"  freemen  of  the  North — and  in  bringing 
Norway  under  his  sole  authority,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
colonization  of  Iceland,  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  Numbers 
of  the  udal  landowners  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  bear  the  un- 
accustomed burdens  that  Harald  sought  to  lay  upon  them  and 
the  loss  of  independence,  abandoned  their  ancestral  homes,  to 
found  an  aristocratic  Republic  upon  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Iceland,  of  which  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  exact  parallel 
in  the  world's  history.  Notwithstanding  his  stormy  career  and 
constant  wars,  Harald  reigned  for  a  period  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  at  last  enjoyed  the  distinction,  in  or  about  the  year 
930,  of  dying  of  sickness  in  his  bed,  a  lot  that  fell  to  few- 
Northern  warriors  in  those  days.  Into  the  history  of  his  im- 
mediate successors  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter ;  so  we  will  pass  on  to  Olaf  Haraldson,  the  Saint, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  995,  and  reigned  from  1015  to 
1030.  The  life  of  this  king,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Canute,  is  told  of  in  the  longest  and  most  important  Saga  in 
the  Ileimskringla,  and  its  perusal  may  be  recommended  to  those 
readers  whom  a  weakness  of  the  flesh  deters  from  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  work.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Olaf,  then  in  the  pay  of  King  Ethelred,  took  London 
Bridge  from  the  Banes,  by  tying  his  ships'  cables  round  the  piles 
and  rowing  with  the  stream  till  they  were  torn  from  their  bed. 
But  of  the  wars  of  Olaf,  which  were  endless,  we  have  no  space 
to  speak.  Ultimately,  after  many  adventures,  he  became  King 
of  Norway,  and,  being  a  zealous  Christian,  set  himself  to  spread 
the  light  among  the  heathen  folk  with  a  vigour  which  amply 
accounts  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  North.  We  read  that, 
"  if  there  were  any  would  not  renounce  heathen  ways,  he 
took  the  matter  so  zealously  that  he  drove  some  out  of  the 
country,  mutilated  others  of  hands  or  feet,  or  stung  their  eyes 
out ;  hung  up  some,  cut  down  some  with  the  sword  ;  but  let  none 
go  unpunished  who  would  not  serve  God."  To  come  to  secular 
affairs,  the  gentleness  of  Olafs  disposition  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fate  he  meted  out  to  the  two  kings,  Ilrorek  and  Gudrod,  who 
purposed  to  rebel  against  him.  He  punched  out  Hrorek's  eyes 
and  cut  out  Gudrod's  tongue,  and  many  of  their  followers  were 
similarly  served.  Of  such  stuff  were  saints  made  in  the  Saga 
days.  But  Olaf  was  destined  to  qualify  for  the  dignity  in  his  own 
person.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Bondes,  for 
whom  his  aggressive  holiness  proved  too  heavy  a  burden,  and  finally 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Stiklestad  while  attempting  to  regain  his 
crown.  After  his  death  he  became  a  truly  remarkable  saint,  and 
many  were  the  miracles  that  he  worked,  sometimes  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  Next  to  that  of  Olaf,  the  Saga  of  Harald 
Sigurdson,  more  commonly  known  as  Harald  Hardrade,  will  pro- 
bably prove  most  attractive  to  English  readers.    It  was  this 


Harald  who  fought  at  Stanford  Bridge  with  Earl  Tosti  against 
Harald  Godwinson,  King  of  England,  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  there  earned  the  seven  feet  of  English 
ground  Harald  Godwinson  had  promised  him.  The  account  of 
the  battle  is  very  interesting;  but  for  it,  as  for  many  other 
matters  and  events  we  have  no  space  to  touch  on,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  Segas  themselves.  As  has  been  said, 
he  will  not  find  them  light  reading;  but  if  he  perseveres  he 
will  not  be  without  his  reward.  Through  the  long,  and  often 
monotonous,  record  of  blood,  cruelty,  and  ambition,  he  will  learn 
how  great  a  spirit,  and  how  true  a  love  of  freedom,  animated  the 
old  Norse  warriors  of  whom  they  tell.  He  will  see,  also,  how,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  savagery  has  vanished  from  the  stock, 
while  the  love  of  freedom  and  some  of  the  indomitable  spirit  still 
remain.  For  to  a  very  large  degree  we  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  these  sturdy  farmers  and  Viking  robbers ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  owes  much  of  its  success  in  the 
struggle  of  the  world  to  the  strain  of  Norse  blood  which  per- 
meates it  everywhere.  In  conclusion  we  may  be  permitted  to 
give  a  single  instance — there  are  many  such  in  the  Sagas — of  the 
bravery  and  indifference  to  death  of  which  these  men  were 
capable.  The  Jomsborg  Yikings,  a  robber  community  of  pecu- 
liarly strict  principles,  who  would  net  even  admit  women  to  their 
company  lest  their  gentler  presence  should  turn  men's  thoughts 
from  war,  had  on  a  certain  occasion  registered  vows  in  their 
cups  which  brought  them  to  trouble  when  sober.  Thirty  of 
these  men,  led  by  a  certain  Vagn,  were  captured  and  chained 
together.  The  rest  of  the  history  we  give  in  the  words  of  the 
Saga  (vol.  ii.  p.  130) : — 

Then  up  came  Thorkel  Leira,  and  said  : — "Thou  madest  a  solemn  vow, 
Vagn,  to  kill  me,  but  now  it  seems  more  likely  that  I  will  kill  thee." 
Vagn  and  his  men  sat  all  upon  a  log  of  wood  together.  Thorkel  had  an 
axe  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  cut  at  him  who  sat  outmost  on  the  log. 
Vagn  and  the  other  prisoners  were  bound  so  that  a  rope  was  fastened  on 
their  feet,  but  tbey  had  their  hands  free.  One  of  them  said  : — "  I  will 
stick  this  cloik-pin  that  I  have  in  my  hand  into  the  earth  if  it  be  so  that 
I  know  anything  after  my  head  is  cut  off."  His  head  was  cut  oft',  but  the 
cloak-pin  fell  from  his  hand.  There  sat  also  a  very  handsome  man,  with 
long  hair,  who  twisted  his  hair  over  his  head,  put  out  his  neck,  and  said  : — 
"  Don't  make  my  hair  bloody."  A  man  took  the  hair  in  his  hands  and 
held  it  fast.  Thorkel  hewed  with  his  axe  ;  but  the  Viking  twitched  his 
head  so  strongly  that  he  who  was  holding  his  hair  fell  forwards  and  the  axe 
cut  off  both  his  hands  and  stuck  fast  in  the  earth. 

Then  Earl  Eirik  came  up  and  asked,  "  Who  is  that  handsome  man  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  I  am  called  Sigurd,  and  am  Bue's  son.  But  are  all  the 
Jomsborg  Vikings  dead  ?  " 

Eirik  says,  "Thou  art  certainly  Bue's  son.  Wilt  thou  now  take  life  and 
peace  ?  " 

"  That  depends,"  says  he,  "  upon  who  it  is  that  offers  it." 

"  He  offers  who  has  the  power  to  do  it — Earl  Eirik." 

•'  That  will  I,"  says  he,  "  from  his  hands."  And  now  the  rope  was 
loosened  from  him. 

Then  said  Thorkel  Leira,  "Although  thou  should  (?)  give  all  these  men 
life  and  peace,  Earl,  Vagn  Akason  shall  never  come  from  this  with  life." 
And  he  ran  at  him  with  uplifted  axe  :  but  the  Viking  Skarde  swung  him- 
self in  the  rope,  and  let  himself  fall  just  before  Thorkel's  feet,  so  that 
Thorkel  fell  over  him,  and  Vagn  caught  the  axe  and  gave  Thorkel  a  death 
wound. 

Then  said  the  Earl,  "  Vagn,  wilt  thou  accept  life  ?  " 
"  That  I  will,"  says  he,  "  if  you  give  it  to  all  of  us." 
"  Loose  them  from  the  rope,"  said  the  Earl,  and  it  was  done.  Eighteen 
were  killed  and  twelve  got  their  lives. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  the  Norse  Vikings  that  nothing  in  their 
lives  became  them  so  well  as  their  mauner  of  leaving  them. 


MR.  GRETTON'S  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

MR.  GRETTON  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  an  old  man 
with  a  mens  sana  in  corpore  sa?io  has  no  right  to  fritter 
away  his  latter  days  in  "  twirling  his  thumbs."  A  man  needs 
not  to  have  been  great  or  illustrious  to  be  a  pleasant  autobiogra- 
pher ;  nor  need  he  have  taken  a  place  in  the  front  ranks,  or  have 
sat  in  the  first  row  of  stalls  ;  from  the  dress-circle  he  may  have 
seen  many  things  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  remember.  Of 
course  he  must  not  have  slunk  altogether  out  of  view;  in  the 
slang  of  the  day  he  must  not  have  taken  a  "  back  seat."  Mr. 
Gretton  witnessed  the  Jubilee  of  George  III.,  he  has  seen  that 
kindly  monarch  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  wear- 
ing a  large-sized  cocked-hat.  He  remembers  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  assassination  of  Spencer  Perceval.  Although  he 
did  not  actually  know  Pitt's  Bishop  Tomline,  whose  intellect  he 
admired  nearly  as  much  as  ha  despised  his  almost  incredible 
meanness,  he  knew  all  about  him.  Of  this  meanness  Mr.  Gretton 
gives  a  striking  example.  He  knew  many  of  our  famous  judges, 
and  he  talks  almost  with  tenderness  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock, 
whose  "noble  presence  and  intelligence,  and  speaking  kindliness 
of  eye"  seem  to  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  him.  He  saw 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Master  of  Peterhouse  in  1834 
exchanging  acts  of  old-time  courtesy  and  politeness;  and  he  tells 
a  pleasant  anecdote  of  the  great  soldier.  At  the  installation  of 
the  Marquess  Camden  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  Immediately  afterwards, 
at  a  garden  party  at  Sidney,  Gretton,  who  approached  the  gate 
just  after  the  Duke,  heard  his  Grace  give  his  name  to  the 
poller  as  "Dr.  Wellington."  He  tells  another  very  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  the  Iron  Duke.     His  Grace,  during  the 

*  Memory's  Harhbach  through  Half  a  Century,  1808  to  1858.  By  F.  E. 
Gretton,  B.D.    London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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occupation  of  Paris,  gave  an  order  that  no  English  officer  should 
give  a  challenge  to,  or  accept  one  from,  a  French  officer.  A 
French  marshal,  shortly  after  this  order,  shoved  an  English 
colonel  from  the  pavement  into  the  street.  The  Englishman 
knocked  him  down.  When  the  marechal  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint the  Duke  sent  a  written  reprimand  to  the  colonel,  and 
in  it  enclosed  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Mr.  Gretton's  estimate 
of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett  strikes  us  as  being  sensible 
and  just,  and  should  go  far  to  neutralize  Lord  John  Russell's 
flippant  sarcasm  about  that  once  famous  politician.  "  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  never  changed  his  foundation  principle.  In  his  early 
days  the  masses  were  a  good  deal  trodden  down.  After  the 
Reform  Bill  it  was  the  classes  that  were  shoved  to  the  wall. 
Sir  Francis  changed  his  colours,  but  not  his  principles."  Of 
Barnes,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Mr.  Gretton  tells  an  amus- 
ing story.  Barnes  was  very  kind  to  poor  folks,  and  was  conse- 
quently "much  pestered  by  beggars.  A  poor  fellow  came  to  him 
one  day  and  urged  that  he  was  footsore.  Barnes  offered  him  a 
pair  of  old  shoes,  which  were  declined  by  the  beggar  as  being 
either  too  large  or  too  small.  "Take  them,  then,"  said  the 
Master,  "  to  the  gentleman  over  the  way.  He  will  give  a  good 
deal  for  them."  The  "  gentleman  over  the  way  "  was  the  senior 
Fellow,  who  was  supposed  to  be  rather  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  reversion  of  the  mastership.  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Bean  of  Jesus, 
wrote  to  a  peccant  undergraduate  an  order  to  write  out  fifty  lines 
of  a  satyr  of  Juvenal.  This  placard  appeared  next  day  on  the 
walls  of  the  college  : — 

The  Satyrs  of  old  were  monsters  of  note, 
With  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  feet  of  a  goat ; 
But  the  Satyrs  of  Jesus  all  Satyrs  surpass, 
With  the  shanks  of  a  sheep  and  the  head  of  an  ass. 

Mr.  Gretton  wanders  over  a  wide  range  of  people  and  places,  and 
always  talks  pleasantly.  He  went  once  to  hear  Paganini  fiddle 
on  one  string,  but  he  says  he  would  not  step  across  his  threshold 
to  hear  him  do  so  again.  His  feelings  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
pressed in  these  rhymes  : — 

Who  are  they  who  spend  their  guineas 
To  hear  sweet  strains  of  Paganini's? 
Pack  o'  ninnies ! 

He  wishes  that  he  had  never  heard  Joachim,  as  it  has  spoiled 
him  for  hearing  with  pleasure  any  one  else. 

But  the  genial  octogenarian's  good  stories  of  others  must  not 
make  us  forgetful  of  himself.  In  early  boyhood  he  migrated 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  to  the  city  of  Hereford, 
where  the  deanery  overlooked  a  ladies'  school,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  The  Dean's  son-in-law  wished  the  lady  to  block  up  one 
of  the  windows  from  which  the  young  ladies  overlooked  the 
deanery  garden.  The  schoolmistress  refused,  and  wound  up  the 
correspondence  with  these  scathing  words  : — "  The  old  saw  that 
the  Devil  overlooks  Lincoln  is  now  reversed,  for  Lincoln 
overlooks  the  Devil."  By  the  regulations  of  the  Cathedral  two 
canons  were  bound  to  be  present  at  each  service.  Canon 
Kidley,  when  it  was  his  turn,  preferred  toasting  his  toes  over  the 
fire  at  home.  The  canon  who  had  officiated  called  on  him  in 
the  afternoon,  and  complained  that  they  had  made  a  most  dis- 
graceful appearance  in  the  choir  stalls  that  morning.  "  Indeed, 
Mr.  Canon,"  replied  Kidley  coolly,  "  then  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  did  not  make  one  among  you."  Another  clergyman  always 
abruptly  concluded  his  sermon  in  the  very  middle  of  his  argu- 
ment when  the  clock  placed  in  the  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit 
warned  him  that  it  was  one  o'clock.  When  remonstrated  with  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  wished  to  hear  the  logical  conclusion  of  his 
premisses,  "  Sir,"  said  the  preacher,  "  I  will  spoil  no  poor  man's 
pudding."  From  Hereford  our  author  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury 
school,  and  he  has  many  pleasant  anecdotes  to  tell  us  of  his 
famous  master,  and  of  Lord  Hill  and  of  Jack  Mytton,  who  were 
the  two  greatest  local  celebrities.  He  chats  pleasantly  about 
another  famous  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Parr,  who  posed  to  be  a  great 
man,  but  who  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  pomposity  and 
arrogance.  Of  Keate,  of  Eton,  he  tells  an  amusing  anecdote. 
A  boy  called  Bosanquet,  who  stickled  for  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  patronymic,  refused  to  answer  to  his  name  when  it 
was  given  out  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  pronounced  in 
England.  Keate  laid  him  on  the  flogging  block,  and,  as  he 
tickled  him,  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  will  flog  you — 

Sive  tu  mavis  B8s5nquet  vocari 
Sive  BOsanquet." 

The  chapter  in  this  work  on  "  Episcopal  Recollections "  is 
particularly  interesting.  We  have  stories  of  Bishops  Ryder, 
Lonsdale,  Carr,  Phillpotts,  Thirlwall,  Gray,  and  Colenso.  Mr. 
Gretton  summarizes  the  character  of  Colenso  by  saying  that  he 
was  a  man  "  sure  to  take  up  the  poker  by  the  wrong  end  and  soil 
his  fingers."  "  Bishop  Gray  set  himself  to  uphold  the  simple 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  guard  the  simple  untutored  natives 
from  being  led  into  error  under  the  guise  of  truth."  Mr.  Gretton 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bethell  as  deacon  and  by  Bishop  Marsh 
as  priest.  He  himself  appears  to  be  a  sound  Churchman  of  the 
old  school,  with  as  few  yearnings  towards  Rome  as  towards 
Geneva.  He  is  not  backward  to  acknowledge  the  zeal,  learning, 
and  piety  of  the  newer  generation  of  clergy,  though  he  in  no  wise 
admits  that  the  clergy  of  his  youth  deserved  all  the  contemptuous 
tolerance  with  which  they  are  so  often  spoken  of  nowadays. 
When  the  polemical  hubbub  was  at  its  height  an  old  lady  asked 
Mr.  Gretton  whether  he  was  High  or  Low.    "  Neither  one  nor 


t'other,"  he  replied.  "  Ay,"  she  said ;  "  then  you  are  Jack  and 
the  game."  When  Mr.  Gretton  was  onco  curate  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  his  rector  never  came  within  the  limits  of  the  parish 
unless  he  chanced  to  pass  through  with  his  beagles.  In  a  parish 
in  which  there  was  only  Divine  Service  every  other  week  the 
ministrant  chanced  to  go  there  by  mistake  on  the  wrong  Sunday. 
Being  there  he  wished  to  hold  the  service  ;  but  the  clerk  explained 
to  him  that  that  was  impossible,  as  a  goose  was  sitting  on  her 
nest  in  the  pulpit,  and  would  not  be  off  it  until  the  next 
Sunday. 

In  his  long  experience  Mr.  Gretton  has  met  with  fellow-priests 
of  very  peculiar  opinions.  One  gentleman  thought  it  necessary 
to  burn  his  copy  of  Shakspeare,  considering  it  an  immoral  book. 
Another  spoke  in  his  sermon  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  "  a  respect- 
able young  woman."  A  third  would  not  forgive  Sir  Walter 
Scott  for  denying  to  an  impertinent  querist  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  yet  this  same  gentleman  was 
guilty  of  a  much  more  serious  breach  of  honesty  in  the  un- 
acknowledged quotations  from  other  preachers  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  own  sermon. 

On  the  moot  question  whether  sermons  had  better  be  written 
or  extempore,  Mr.  Gretton  quotes  the  capital  dictum  of  the  hard- 
headed  North-countryman,  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  formerly  Master  of 
Trinity,  who  said  to  a  young  Levite,  "  Wroite,  mon,  wroite ; 
mony  a  fule  talks  fulishly,  but  he  is  a  fule  indeed  that  writes 
fulishly." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  book  are  so  multifarious  that  we 
cannot  even  refer  to  all  of  them.  Rutlandshire,  Devonshire,. 
Wales,  Buxton  are  among  some  of  the  places  much  talked  about. 
Chatsworth  is  said  to  be  little  better  than  the  "representative  of 
a  plethoric  purse,"  but  Mr.  Gretton  has  hardly  words  in  which 
to  express  his  intense  admiration  of  Haddon  Hall  and  Hard  wick. 
He  discusses  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  Crimea,  and  tells  us  a 
capital  story  of  Soult  and  Lord  Hill.  When  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  was  ambassador  to  England  he  was  to  dine  one  day 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "  When  he  arrived  Lord  Hill  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  him.  Soult  came  stealthily  up,  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders,  saying,  '  Ah,  my  friend  ;  I  have  caught  you 
at  last.'"  Readers  of  Napier's  Peninsular  War  will  understand 
why  the  remark  was  both  apt  and  flattering.  Mr.  Gretton 
reminds  us  that  the  not  uncommon  sign  for  a  public-house  of 
"  Tumble-Down  Dick "  was  intended  to  commemorate  Richard 
Cromwell's  spiritless  abdication.  He  tells  us  of  the  famous  Prince 
Eugene  that,  being  an  Italian  by  birth,  a  Frenchman  by  training,, 
and  a  German  by  adoption,  he  proclaimed  his  threefold  nationality 
by  his  signature,  "  Eugenio  von  Savoye." 

Mr.  Gretton's  memory  is  like  the  elephant's  trunk  which  picks 
up  small  and  great  things  alike.  He  can  discuss  the  genesis  and 
etymology  of  Bergami  pears  and  Stilton  cheese,  and  he  can 
laugh  over  the  story  of  a  brother  clergyman  who  delighted  to  say 
that  his  name  was  Jack  Tate,  but  his  wife's  was  "  dictate."  The- 
story  of  the  snubbing  administered  by  a  Judge  of  Assize  to  a 
clergyman  who  wore  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  posed  as 
a  country  gentleman,  reminds  us  of  a  scene  which  took  place 
once  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  Court.  A  gentleman  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  offered  himself  as  a  witness  in 
the  case  before  the  Court.  When  the  proper  officer  proceeded 
to  administer  to  him  the  usual  oath,  the  man  objected  to  be 
sworn,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  "  You  a  Quaker,  sir ! "  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
sternly,  "  then  how  dare  you  to  insult  the  Court  by  coming  here 
in  the  disguise  of  a  reasonable  being  ?  " 

We  heartily  wish  our  readers  as  much  pleasure  from  the- 
perusal  of  this  kindly  book  as  we  have  ourselves  derived  from  it. 


BOOKS  OX  IRELAND.* 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  reprint  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
Parnell  Commission  speech.  We  notice  it  again  in  what 
would  have  been  the  proper  place  in  order  only  to  make  one 
remark  of  some  force.  This  book  has  been  sent  to  us  for  review ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  review  it  in  any  real  sense 
without  the  risk,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  gross  contempt  of 
court.  When  that  is  the  case  it  does  not  need  much  argument 
to  show  that  the  publication  is  improper. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlop's  volume  on  Grattan  has  the  reverse  effect 
to  the  famous  "  disappointing  little  book  in  the  Revelation." — 
When  one  begins  it  the  taste  seems  to  be  likely  to  prove 
bitter.    Mr.  Dunlop  uses  the  terms  "  nationality,"  "  freedom,'" 
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and  so  forth,  in  the  Billy  Irish  sense  which  would  equally  justify 
Mr.  Conyheure's  Cornish  supporters  in  agitating  for  indepen- 
dence of  Northampton  and  Newcastle;  and  in  various  other 
ways  be  inspires  doubts,  as,  for  instance,  by  speaking  as  if  he 
believed  in  the  absurd  description  of  Swift  as  an  Irish  patriot. 
Swift,  as  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again,  and  as  every 
one  ought  to  know  now,  was  simply  an  English  Opposition 
politician,  who  wished  to  embarrass  the  English  Ministry, 
but  to  whom  "  ascendency  "  was  as  much  a  doctrine  of  nature 
as  anti-Walpolism.  Afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Dunlop  improves 
very  much,  and  he  ends  by  a  frank  declaration  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  Union,  the  methods  by  which  it  was  carried,  and 
so  forth,  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  burning  question 
of  the  present  day.  His  admiration  of  his  hero  is,  indeed,  rather 
excessive.  The  kind  of  windy  rant,  diversified  by  facile  epigram, 
which  has  always  passed  with  a  certain  section  of  Irishmen  for 
oratory,  and  of  which  Grattan's  was  a  capital  example,  requires, 
perhaps,  a  special  palate  to  enjoy  it.  We  should  ourselves  say, 
t'or'instance,  that  for  real  eloquence  Grat tan's  mouthing  cannot 
compete  for  a  moment  with  the  manly  sense  of  Fitzgibbon's  best 
speeches  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Dunlop  should  not  speak  as  he  does 
of  the  great  Lord  Clare — that  is  how  fools  speak,  and  Mr. 
Dunlop  is  not  a  fool).  However  this  may  be,  we  do  not  curse 
Mr.  Dunlop,  but  rather  bless  him.  He  has  the  sense  and  honesty 
to  confess  that  Eitzwilliam's  recall  (which  our  Gladstonians,  who 
probably  never  heard  of  Eitzwilliam  till  three  years  ago,  hold  up 
as  the  cauga  malorum)  was  inevitably  brought  about  by 
Eitzwilliam's  own  breach  of  faith  and  indiscretion  in  the  dis- 
missal of  John  Beresford. 

Celtic  Ireland  is  rather  a  large  title  for  a  book,  and  some  critics 
might  like  to  feel  sure  that  Doctor  of  Science  Sophie  Bryant  had 
qualified  herself  for  dealing  with  it  by  original  study.  Very 
likely  she  has  done  so,  though  the  books  she  quotes  are  usually 
English  and  recent,  or  translations  of  older  works.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  us  a  minor  matter.  It  is  generally  of  far  less 
importance  whether  a  man  can  read  originals  or  not  than  whether 
he  can  apply  the  due  historical  criticism  in  the  due  historical 
manner  to  them.  In  this  respect  Doctor  of  Science  Sophie  Bryant 
strikes  us  as  a  little  deficient.    Here  is  a  note : — 

The  Spanish  records  nsree  with  the  Irish,  as  already  noted,  that  there 
was  emigration  from  Spain  to  Ireland.  Colmenar  in  the  Annals  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  (1741),  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  sums  up  the  matter  thus  :  History 
informs  us  that  two  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

"What  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  learned  Doctor's  doctorate  is 
the  value  of  a  statement  made  by  a  compiler  in  1741  to  the  effect 
that  something  happened  long  before  the  Christian  era  ?  We  can 
show  Miss  Bryant  (we  cannot  go  on  doctoring  her)  much  earlier 
authority  for  the  founding  of  Troynovant.  Does  she  believe  that  ? 
She  refers  elsewhere  to  Dr.  Madden  andhis  "quantity  of  evidence" 
to  the  same  effect.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  give  us  some, 
•especially  considering  the  mutability  of  things  in  Spain  itself? 
However,  perhaps  this  is  to  consider  too  critically.  Miss  Bryant  has 
got  together  a  useful  digest  of  her  authorities,  and  has  not  put 
her  foot  through  the  cinis  dolosus  much  oftener  than  might  be 
■expected  of  a  lady-doctor. 

We  have  more  than  once  noticed  and  not  seldom  drawn 
upon  the  invaluable  publications  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union.  The  most  effective  and  the  most  useful  of  these  are  the 
abundant  extracts  given  from  "  Nationalist  "  newspapers,  speeches, 
and  the  like — a  very  arsenal  of  weapons  for  the  right  side,  the 
admissibility  of  which  the  wrong  side  cannot  deny.  Here  is  the 
true  history  of  Mr.  John  Mandeville — here  the  inimitable  series 
of  attributions  of  the  vilest  crimes  to  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Lord  Spencer 
have  swallowed  so  Christianly,  and  here  much  else  that  is 
precious.  In  common,  and  in  the  same  paragraph  with,  this 
we  may  also  notice  another  useful  reprint,  that  of  Mr.  Russell's 
accounts  of  his  visits  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  estates.  Such 
things  are  storehouses  of  truth,  to  be  kept  constantly  at  hand  as 
a  resource  against  the  extraordinarily  vivacious  reappearances 
of  falsehood. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Connell's  pamphlet  on  The  Irish  Union,  Before  and 
After  is  a  sufficiently  sensible  little  book.  If  there  were  much 
chance  of  sensible  books  doing  good  in  such  a  matter,  we  should 
recommend  it  to  many  readers.  Unluckily,  we  believe  most 
firmly  that  the  average  voter  never  makes  up  his  mind  on  any 
question  by  reading  sensible  little  books.  He  may  sometimes  be 
converted  by  some  very  significant  or  startling  fact  or  fiction,  but 
otherwise  he  goes  right  or  wrong  with  his  party.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  important  to  keep  men  to  the  right  party  and  the 
party  leaders  to  the  right  course  than  to  attempt  to  argue  large 
political  questions  with  individuals.  Still,  every  statement  of 
the  truth  may  do  good ;  and  Mr.  Connell  has,  for  the  most  part, 
stated  most  undeniable  truth. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Seaton  E.  Milligan  and  Alice  L. 
Milligan  are  husband  and  wife  or  brother  and  sister;  but  in 
either  case  they  have,  by  collaboration  with  pen  and  pencil,  and 
probably  by  some  preliminary  journeyings  about  the  island  of 
their  birth,  produced  a  rather  pleasant  little  combination  of 
history  and  guide-book — a  combination  unusual,  and  therefore 
rather  piquant.  The  guide-book  isrx>n  the  whole,  preferable  to 
the  history.  Eor  instance,  we  do  not  think  that  the  finding  of 
Roman  coins  in  Ireland  is  exactly  a  proof  that  Niall  and  Dathi 
invaded  Gaul  and  went  as  far  as  the  Loire  and  the  Alps ;  while 


we  do  think  that,  if  in  the  year  400  or  thereabouts  an  Irish 
army  had  appeared  in  either  of  these  places,  we  should  have 
heard  something  of  it  from  historians  of  or  near  the  time.  But 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  one  grows  accustomed  in  trea- 
tises on  Irish  history.  The  miscellaneous  part  is  much  pleasanter 
and  more  trustworthy,  containing  agreeable  sketches  of  Irish  life, 
hints  for  tours  which  are  not  to  be  neglected,  verses  which  have 
something  of  the  usual  musical  fluency  of  Irish  verse,  and  other 
very  tolerable  things. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  Separatists  recently  to  bestow  a 
good  deal  of  rather  damaging  glorification  on  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Drummond,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Burke  (whom 
Nationalists  murdered),  fifty  years  ago,  the  inventor  of  the  lime 
light,  and  beyond  all  question  a  notable  person.  Drummond  died 
young  as  a  man  (he  was  only  forty-three)  and  younger  as  a 
politician,  for  he  had  been  an  engineer  officer  till  but  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  he  lived  a 
very  considerable  alteration  would  have  taken  place  in  his  attitude 
towards  Irish  policy.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  beginning,  or  rather 
the  revival,  of  downright  disloyalty  in  t  he  Young  Ireland  movement, 
much  less  its  sequel  in  Fenianism,  Home  Rule,  and  the  present 
Separatist  and  land-grabbing  agitation.  He  was  a  keen  Whig, 
who  found  the  landowners  of  Ireland  generally  Tory.  He  re- 
garded (the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Drummond  is  often  praised) 
the  Orangemen  as  "  demons."  He  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  violence  of  the  peasantry  in  the  tithe  matter  (which  then 
obscured  rent  somewhat)  from  being  mitigated  by  the  police.  His 
conduct  in  this  matter  puzzled,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  admits,  even  his 
staunch  friend  and  very  complacent  chief,  Lord  Morpeth,  who  put  to 
him  in  writing  the  practicably  unanswerable  question,"  What  am  I 
to  say  when  it  is  objected  thus — '  You  tell'applicants  that  the  sheriff 
or  the  Court  may  order  out  assistance  for  them ;  but  you  tell  the 
police  never  to  budge  without  a  reference  to,  and  the  direct  ion  of, 
Government '  ?  "  He  was  such  a  bad  political  economist  that  he 
got  a  well-deserved  snub  from  the  cool  head  of  Spring  Rice  for 
accusing  Irish  landlords  of  exporting  food  when  their  tenants 
were  starving.  He  carried  on  against  the  Orange  Society  a 
persecution  ten  times  as  relentless  as  Mr.  Balfour  is  charged  with 
carrying  on  against  Nationalists,  and  he  actually  endeavoured  to 
prevent  Orange  processions  from  escorting  ordinary  funerals.  At 
this  very  time  that  he  thus  attacked  Orangeism  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  Ribbonism  as  a  thing  that  could  only  be  finally  put 
down  by  legislative  enactments  (of  course  in  the  tenants'  in- 
terest). Although  he  was  too  masterful  to  be  exactly  a  tool 
of  any  one,  there  is  ample  evidence  here  that  he,  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  looked  to  O'Connell  for  orders  at  every  turn  ; 
and  there  is  at  least  one  letter  from  O'Connell  to  Drummond 
given  in  this  volume  which  denounces,  in  the  most  hectoring 
tone,  the  supposed  intention  of  putting  a  Tory  Protestant  lawyer 
on  the  Bench.  Finally,  there  is  the  notorious  affair  of  the  letter 
to  the  Tipperary  magistrates,  in  which  Drummond  put  the 
famous  claptrap  phrase,  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights."  Mr.  O'Brien  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
the  Tipperary  magistrates  objected  to  this.  He  does  not  con- 
sider, though  he  most  honestly  gives  the  information  himself, 
that  the  lecture  of  which  it  formed  part  was  delivered  on  the 
text  of  the  shooting  of  two  landlords.  Other  landlords  may 
naturally  have  been  a  little  hurt  at  discovering  that  the  official 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order  in  their  country  thought 
it  part  of  the  "  duties  of  property  "  to  stand  being  shot  at — 
which  in  the  circumstances  might  naturally  seem  to  them  to  be 
his  meaning. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  much 
service  to  Drummond's  memory  by  this  book.  His  loudly-vaunted 
secret  of  government  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  else  than 
the  old  and  fatal  one  of  governing  by  a  party — the  party  being  for 
the  time  that  which  was  hostile  to  England,  to  honesty,  and  to 
order.  As  for  the  execution  of  the  book,  it  is  pretty  much  what 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Brien's  former  books  will 
expect.  It  is  well  enough  written,  and  the  writer's  strong  pre- 
judice in  opinion  is  not  incompatible  with  a  tolerably  fair  state- 
ment of  fact.  But  it  is  far  too  long  for  its  facts;  a  history  of  the 
Orange  Society  and  of  the  "  Fairman  plot  "  is  dragged  in  with 
little  or  no  relevance,  and  solid  slabs  of  the  author's  previous 
works  are  hurled  without  mercy  at  the  reader's  head.  Still,  it 
is  well  to  have,  put  by  an  avowed  advocate,  the  claims  of  this 
much-talked-of  person  to  Irish  statesmanship.  We  are  quite 
content  with  the  presentment. 


PATMORE'S  PRINCIPLE  IN  ART.' 

THIS  little  volume  will  meet  with  disfavour  in  many  senti- 
mental quarters.  It  is  positive,  and  even  disdainful,  in  its 
repudiation  of  many  popular  theories  of  the  day,  while  it  attacks 
the  great  army  of  prigs  on  almost  every  side  of  their  inertly- 
moving  mass.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  we  are  always  in 
unison  with  the  views  which  it  puts  forward,  or  that  we  do  not 
think  its  pages  sometimes  disfigured  by  a  crudity  which  is  the 
result  of  prejudice.  But  we  welcome  it  as  eminently  vivid, 
eminently  stimulating.    Even  where  it  most  arrogantly  contro- 

•  Principle  in  Art,  §-c.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  London:  George  Bell 
&  Sous. 
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verts  accepted  opinion  it  lives,  and  its  life  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
and  elevated  intellectual  being.  There  is  no  fourth-hand  repe- 
tition here  of  views  passed  on  from  critic  to  critic,  no  acquiescence 
in  the  mental  morality  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Above  all,  there  is  a 
rejection  of  humanitarianism  which  is  truly  refreshing,  and  as 
rare  in  these  days  as  it  is  courageous.  These  essays  may  be 
briefly  described  as  dealing  with  the  action  of  the  moral  nature 
upon  artistic  production.  They  open  with  some  examination  of 
the  philosophical  laws  which  should  govern  art  and  authorship. 
They  proceed  to  examine  certain  modern  poets  from  Crabbe  to 
Mr.  Swinburne.  They  close  with  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
proper  evolution  of  great  ideas  in  architecture.  Painting  is  hardly 
touched,  sculpture  very  briefly  and  inadequately,  and  music  not 
at  all.  Principle  in  art  and  literature  is  exemplified  mainly  in 
relation  to  poetical  and  architectural  style. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  is  vexed  in  spirit,  as  he  well  may  be,  at 
the  desultory  character  of  the  expressed  opinion — the  "  chatter," 
as  he  calls  it — which  passes  for  criticism  nowadays.  He  admits 
the  sympathetic  quality  of  the  best  of  it,  but  lie  laments  the 
absence  of  positive  precept.  His  position  is  clearly  stated  by  him- 
self when  he  says  that  "  it  would  be  well  if  the  professed 
critic  would  remember  that  criticism  is  not  the  expression,  how- 
ever picturesque  and  glowing,  of  the  faith  which  is  in  him, 
but  the  rendering  of  sound  and  intelligent  reasons  for  that 
faith."  It  is  evident  that  he  has  felt  the  disadvantage  of  the 
molluscous  order  of  criticism,  which,  not  possessing  any  back- 
bone of  law,  seeks  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  soft  and  supple 
resignation  to  the  mere  sentiment  of  physical  or  even  of  moral 
beauty.  Mr.  Patmore  suggests  that  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  of  some  moderns  there  exists  a  supply  of  material  from 
■which  a  body  of  Institutes  of  Art  might  be  created.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  school  of  Jesuit  critics,  who  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  attempted  to  adapt  Aristotle  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  literature,  appeals  to  him  as  highly, 
although  temporarily,  meritorious.  But  he  nowhere  refers  to 
this  school  of  Eapin  and  Bossu,  nor  does  he  offer  the  slightest 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  process  of  formation  of  a  new  order 
of  Aristotelian  criticism.  Here  Mr.  Patmore  becomes  a  disap- 
pointing guide.  If  his  Institutes  are  introduced,  and  if  they  are 
made  to  work  so  satisfactorily  as  to  supersede  the  "  deciduous 
chatter  "  of  the  reviews,  then  they  must  be  prepared  to  cover  a 
wide  field.  They  must  decide,  and  that  once  for  all,  between  M. 
Zola  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  they  must  tell  us  whether  Tolstoi  is 
the  ideal  novelist,  and  whether  Walt  Whitman  writes  poetry  or 
no ;  they  must  affirm  that  history  is  to  be  composed  either  in  the 
style  of  Dr.  Stubbs  or  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Froude  and  Lord 
Macaulay.  The  one-and-seventy  jarring  sects  of  arts  and  letters 
must  all  be  silenced,  and  must  worship  together,  with  bowed 
heads,  in  the  Temple  of  Nature.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Patmore  to  wave  his  prophetic  wand  and  murmur,  "  Let  Insti- 
tutes of  Art  be  formed,"  without  explaining  what  scope  or  what 
authority  they  would  possess.  It  is  the  old  story.  It  is  easier  to 
condemn  than  to  create,  easier  to  point  out  the  errors  of  a  float- 
ing and  irresponsible  system  of  aesthetics  than  to  sketch  the  lines 
upon  which  a  positive  system  should  be  instituted.  Mr.  Patmore 
is  more  practically  serviceable  when  he  defines  the  value  of 
one  or  two  pieces  of  critical  work,  and  in  particular  the  Laocoon 
of  Lessing,  as  pointing  the  way  to  a  scientific  criticism  the  con- 
clusions of  which  shall  be  demonstrable  and  irreversible.  The 
method  of  Lessing,  however,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  appro- 
priate to  the  endless  variety  and  lawlessness  of  modern  art  and 
literature. 

In  dealing  with  recent  poetry,  by  which  we  mean  the  whole  of 
the  famous  verse  which  has  succeeded  the  romantic  revival,  Mr. 
Patmore  constantly  returns  to  the  charge  that  it  has  neglected, 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  poetry  of  any  previous  age,  the 
principles  of  intellectual  integrity ;  that  to  secure  brilliancy  and 
force  it  has  surrendered  humanity,  truth,  and  sincere  clearness  of 
expression.  The  accusation  is  a  paradoxical  one,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  claim  for  the  poetry  of  the  present  century  the  special 
merit  of  a  revolt  against  conventionality,  indifference,  and  un- 
truthfulness. What  Mr.  Patmore  says  in  this  connexion  may  be 
quoted,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  his  entire  attitude  towards 
modern  literature : — 

To  a  soundly  trained  mind  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  shallowness  and 
of  interior  corruption  than  that  habitual  predominance  of  form  over  forma- 
tive energy,  of  splendour  of  language  and  imagery  over  human  signifi- 
cance, which  has  so  remarkably  distinguished  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
widely  praised  poetry  of  the  past  eighty  years.  Much  of  this  poetry  has 
about  as  much  relation  to  actual  or  imaginative  reality  as  the  transforma- 
tion scene  of  a  pantomime  ;  and  much  more — called  "  descriptive  " — has  so 
low  a  degree  of  significance,  and  betrays  so  inhuman  an  absorption  in  the 
merest  superficies  of  nature,  that  when  the  writer  pretends  to  deal  with 
those  facts  and  phenomena  of  humanity  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
the  main  region  of  every  true  poet's  song,  he  has  to  overcome  our  sense 
that  he  is  an  habitual  trifler  before  he  can  gain  credit  for  sincerity,  even 
when  he  is  giving  utterance  to  what  may  really  be  a  passing  strain  of  true 
poetic  thought  and  feeling.  A  poet  who  is  thus  constantly  occupied  with 
the  superficies  of  nature  may  probably  aU-in  to  an  accuracy  and  splendour 
of  analytical  description  which  has  its  value  in  its  way,  and  which  may, 
in  certain  transitory  conditions  of  popular  taste,  raise  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  favour.  But  such  poetry  will  be  judged,  in  the  end,  by  its 
human  significance  ;  and  the  writer  of  it  will  have  the  fatal  verdict  of 
"heartless"  recorded  against  him — a  verdict  which  even  in  the  time  of 
his  favour  is  implicitly  pronounced  by  the  indifference  with  which  his 
professions  of  human  principle  and  feeling  are  received,  even  by  his 
admirers. 


passage.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  "  heartless  "  exactly  ex- 
presses the  fault  which  Mr.  Patmore  desires  to  stigmatize ;  some 
of  the  worst  poetry — that  is  to  say,  the  most  showy,  the  most 
ephemeral — having  been  published  by  persons  of  tender  and  guile- 
less character.  This  is  a  commonplace,  of  course  ;  but  a  lack  of 
distinct  apprehension  of  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Patmore 's  charge  of  "  heartlessness,"  as  of  Mr.  Buskin's  famous 
belief  in  the  personal  holiness  of  the  builders  of  Amiens  and 
Beauvais,  and  in  the  personal  wickedness  of  painters  like 
Oaravaggio.  It  is  safer,  we  think,  to  use  the  word  "  insincere," 
because  there  may  be  an  intellectual  and  an  imaginative  insincerity, 
the  mental  honey  produced  by  a  pure  heart  being  mingled  with 
the  wax  of  conventionality  or  lack  of  spiritual  apprehension. 
Keats  was  a  better  artist  when  he  wrote  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn 
than  Shelley  was  when  he  wrote  the  more  hysterical  parts  of 
Epipsychidion,  not,  as  Mr.  Patmore  thinks,  and  as  even  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  seemed  ready  to  allege,  because  he  was  a  better 
man,  but  because,  at  that  moment  at  all  events,  the  runnings  of 
his  imagination  were  fresher  and  more  sprightly,  his  insight 
keener,  and  his  style  more  under  control. 

What  Mr.  Patmore  should  really  aim  at,  as,  indeed,  he  fre- 
quently seems  to  perceive,  is  not  a  set  of  fresh  Aristotelian 
Institutes,  or  a  body  of  artistic  precepts  around  which,  however 
adroitly  they  were  fashioned,  mediocrity  would  instantly  begin 
to  crystallize,  but  a  moral  code  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
imagination.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  consider,  in  literature  as  in 
other  things,  that  good  motives  justify  an  error  in  action.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  the  writers  or  the  singers  of  bad  hymns 
perceive  in  what  their  foolish  doggerel  offends.  The  obtuse  in- 
sincerity of  the  writer  is  repeated  by  the  reader,  and  words  that 
have  no  sense  or  value  are  found  to  be  of  "  great  comfort "  to 
those  who  employ  them.  This  is  the  most  flagrant  example  of 
a  general  error,  the  more  refined  form  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
avidity  with  which  people  accept  the  least  genuine  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  work  of  great  poets  as  being  quite  as  beautiful  as  their 
really  immortal  conceptions.  Mr.  Patmore,  in  his  chapter  called 
"  Poetical  Integrity,"  has  some  very  admirable  remarks  on  this 
weakness,  and  analyses  with  great  acumen  the  fatal  tendency 
which  draws  the  genuine  poet  of  confined  genius  to  endeavour  to 
go  on  saying  "fine  things"  when  the  fountain  of  his  inspiration 
is  stanched. 

The  principal  fault  which  we  have  to  bring  against  this  accom- 
plished and  interesting  little  volume  is  a  slight  want  of  coherence 
in  its  parts.  If  Mr.  Patmore  had  written  a  sketch  of  his  theory 
of  poetical  philosophy  it  might  have  possessed  less  freshness  than 
this  series  of  individual  expressions,  some  of  which,  we  fancy,  date 
from  many  years  back ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  presented  a 
unity  of  form  and  a  consistency  of  detail  which  we  sometimes  miss 
here.  We  should  not  have  been  told  at  one  end  of  the  book  that 
what  has  genuinely  gratified  a  good  j  udge  once  will  always  gratify 
him,  and  at  the  other  that  the  muse  which  pleased  the  early  man- 
hood of  such  a  critic  often  stands  before  his  elder  judgment  re- 
vealed as  a  false  Duessa.  We  should  have  missed  the  repetition 
within  a  few  pages  of  what  was  for  once  a  very  striking  adapta- 
tion of  a  Catholic  phrase,  "  0  felix  culpa,"  but  was  too  odd  to  be 
used  in  the  same  connexion  twice.  Such  trifles  as  these,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  general  value  of  the  book,  which  is  an  important 
contribution  to  a  class  of  literature  but  scantily  represented  in 
this  country,  and  seldom,  indeed,  illuminated  by  sanity  and 
genuine  insight.  Mr.  Patmore  excels  in  short  and  pithy  sayings, 
apophthegms,  which  take  fancy  captive,  and  linger  in  the 
memory.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  posy  of  these.  We  quote 
a  few  which  we  have  marked  in  passing  :— 

Pathos  is  the  luxury  of  grief,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  keen-edged 
pleasure  it  ceases  to  be  pathos. 

The  femininity  of  these  poets  [Shelley  and  Keats]  is  a  glorious  and 
immortal  gift,  such  as  no  mortal  lady  has  ever  attained  or  will  ever 
attain. 

A  sensible  person  can  easily  distinguish  between  that  which  he 
cannot  understand  and  that  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  understood. 
('«  Blake.") 

A  Problem  will  not  sing  even  in  the  process  of  solution.    ("  Clough.") 
Genius,  like  sanctity,  is  commonly  more  or  less  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Purity  ends  by  finding  a  goddess  where  impurity  concludes  by  confess- 
ing carrion. 

Emerson's  American  admirers  sometimes  spoke  of  him  as  an  "  angel'' ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  a  sort  of  sylph. 

Such  phrases  as  these  grow  as  thick  as  blackberries  on  Mr. 
Patmore's  bush,  and  have  even  more  flavour  in  them  when  eaten 
by  the  wayside  than  when  gathered,  as  we  have  done,  in  a  dish. 
The  only  essay  we  could  wish  away  is  the  last,  "  Thoughts  on 
Knowledge,  Opinion,  and  Inequality,"  the  contents  of  which  are 
mainly  political,  and  seem  to  possess  but  little  relation  to 
Principle  in  Art.  Mr.  Patmore's  views  on  politics  are  in  the  main 
identical  with  our  own,  but  he  expresses  them  with  a  violence 
which  is  out  of  place  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and  with  a 
hopelessness  which  is  out  of  place  anywhere.  He  had  better 
confine  himself  in  future  to  those  fields  of  poetry,  mysticism,  and 
imagination  where,  if  he  is  not  always  right,  he  is  always  distin- 
guished and  charming. 


We  are  in  doubt  regarding  but  one  word  of  this  interesting 
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rpiIE  republication  in  a  collected  form  of  Dr.  Light  foot's  papers 
-L  on  Supernatural  Religion  has  long-  been  anxiously  looked 
for,  and  will  be  welcome  in  many  quarters.  For  some  time  past 
they  have  been  on  the  list  of  authorities  recommended  by  the 
Theological  School  at  Oxford,  and  have  been  painfully  studied  in 
scattered  numbers  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  Many  an  under- 
graduate, weary  of  futile  visits  to  the  shelves  of  the  Union,  will 
quote  E.vpectate  venis  as  he  purchases  this  volume.  "We  are 
gTieved  to  notice  that  the  reason  for  the  republication  even  now 
is  the  sickness  of  their  revered  author.  May  he  long  be  spared  to 
edify  and  adorn  the  Church.  The  excitement  which  attended  the 
first  appearance  of  these  famous  essays  is  now  an  old  story  ;  and 
they  will  be  read,  like  Bent  ley's  Phalaris,  rather  as  models  of 
critical  method  and  finished  workmanship,  and  for  the  rich  stores 
of  information  in  which  they  abound,  than  with  reference  to  the 
dispute  that  originally  called  them  forth.  Only  middle-aged 
people  can  now  remember  the  extraordinary  sensation  produced, 
sixteen  years  ago,  by  the  appearance  of  Supernatural  Religion. 
It  was  one  of  those  furori  that  periodically  disturb  the  habitual 
British  phlegm.  Many  reasons  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
book  made  an  immense  parade  of  learning ;  it  was  written  in  a 
trenchant,  hard-hitting  style  ;  it  went  the  full  length  ;  and  its 
anonymity,  so  jealously  guarded  as  to  suggest  some  disgraceful 
reason  why  the  author  withheld  his  name,  completed  the  charm. 
There  was  possibly  a  delightful  scandal  about  to  break  upon  the 
world.  Perhaps  a  bishop  had  written  the  thing.  All  the  world 
flocked  to  buy  the  book,  which  ran  through  as  many  editions  as  a 
fashionable  novel.  Believers  read  and  trembled  ;  the  man  about 
town  read,  and  was  much  relieved  to  find  that  he  had  always 
been  right,  though  he  did  not  know  it — Christianity  was  an  ex- 
ploded idea.  K\ en  reviewers  lost  their  heads,  and  talked  their 
ven-  finest  about  the  learning,  the  precision,  the  calmness,  the 
impartiality  of  the  Great  Unknown.  Yet  it  was  evident  on  a  first 
glance  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  author  were  grotesquely 
bad;  that  his  imposing  array  of  references  was  so  given  that, 
without  very  great  labour,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  it  was 
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worth  ;  that  the  judicial  quality  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ; 
and  that  the  most  offensive  charges  were  made  against  honour- 
able men,  apparently  without  the  least  sense  that  any  one  could 
feel  annoyed  by  them.  It  was  this  last  obtuseness  that  drew 
down  the  author's  chastisement.  He  was  guilty  of  the  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  of  charging  Dr.  "Westcott  with  mendacity  in 
respect  to  a  certain  passage  of  Irenams,  and  supported  the  charge 
by  an  error  in  Greek  grammar  such  as  no  decently-educated 
schoolboy  would  make.  This  affront  to  his  friend  was  more  than 
Dr.  Lightfoot  could  bear,  and  hence  arose  this  masterly  series  of 
papers.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  again  the  well-remembered  pas- 
sages— that  in  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  argues  with  grave  humour 
that  the  Supernatural  Religion  before  him  could  not  be  the 
volume  known  by  that  name  to  various  reviewers,  who  are- 
"  plainly  dealing  with  some  apocryphal  work,  bearing  the  same 
name  and  often  using  the  same  language,  but  in  its  main  charac- 
teristics quite  different  from  and  much  more  authentic  than  the 
volumes  before  me " ;  that  in  which  he  estimates  the  critical 
j  position  of  Ilitzig,  who  derived  the  name  of  yEsop  from  the 
'• '  hyssop  '  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  and  found  out  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  Agrieola 
of  Tacitus ;  that  in  which  he  ploughs  his  way  through  a  long: 
i  list  of  references,  in  which  the  Rev.  R.  Cook,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
appears  as  Cocus,  and  the  other  authorities,  though  all  quoted 
:  for  the  same  purpose,  are  shown  to  have  differed  from  one 
another  and  from  the  author ;  that  upon  the  Silence  of 
Eusebius,  and  many  others.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  again 
I  these  touches  of  the  master  hand,  so  light,  yet  so  strong 
and  certain ;  and  to  recall  the  joy  with  which  those,  who 
were  young  in  those  days,  tried  to  realize  the  feelings  of  the 
enemy  who  was  being  so  spoken  to  in  the  gate.  The  essays  are 
reprinted  exactly  as  they  first  appeared,  except  for  a  few  subse- 
quent notes  which  are  distinguished  by  being  enclosed  in  brackets. 
Some  alterations  might  have  been  made  in  view  of  recent  in- 
vestigations ;  especially  we  know  more  of  Tatian's  Diatessaronr 
and,  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  himself,  of  Ignatius,  than 
was  known  in  1874.  Possibly  it  was  from  a  desire  to  incorporate 
these  modern  results  in  his  papers  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  delayed  the 
reprinting  so  long.  What  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  in 
the  interval  all  goes  to  strengthen  his  position.  But  it  is  better 
that  we  should  have  the  book  as  it  is.  It  has  already  taken  its- 
place  among  classics.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion  will  be  remembered  only  as  the  man, 
sine  tribu  sine  nomine,  who  was  slain  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the 
Contemporary  Review. 

Dr.  Salmon's  Infallibility  of  the  Church  is  a  set  of  lectures 
delivered  by  their  eminent  author,  while  still  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  the  claim  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — or,  as  we  must  now  say,  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — to  be 
accepted  as  the  infallible  guide  and  judge  in  all  controversies- 
touching  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Salmon's  object,  as  defined  in 
the  preface,  is  to  facilitate  the  reunion  of  Christendom  by  in- 
ducing the  withdrawal  of  claims  which  can  neither  be  granted 
nor  compromised.  If  this  was  really  the  idea  with  which  he 
wrote,  he,  too,  has  "  launched  an  olive-branch  from  a  catapult."' 
If  wre  may  be  permitted  to  regard  the  lectures  as  intended  to 
arm  their  hearers  for  battle,  we  may  call  them  admirable ;  but 
they  are  pacific  only  in  the  sense  of  the  old  adage  Si  vis 
pacem  para  helium.  But  what  can  a  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  do  better  than  supply  his  pupils  with  the  sharpest 
and  toughest  weapons  for  a  controversy  which  even  in  Eng- 
land is  serious  and  in  Ireland  is  menacing  ?  Dr.  Salmon  has- 
accomplished  this  task  with  that  wide  and  accurate  scholarship 
and  that  keen,  clear  intelligence  that  distinguish  all  he  writes. 
But  his  spear  is  not  like  that  of  Achilles,  which  healed  the  wounds 
it  made.  What  he  says  is  delivered  in  a  pungent,  unsparing 
style,  abounding  in  good  stories  and  apt,  homely  illustrations, 
with  a  scornful  flip  in  almost  every  sentence.  It  fixes  itself  upon 
the  mind ;  but,  if  we  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the  same  side,  we- 
should  find  it  a  little  exasperating.  The  lectures  are  printed 
almost  exactly  as  delivered,  with  necessary  notes  and  a  few  addi- 
tions. There  is  a  genuine  extempore  ring  about  them,  and  not 
the  expressions  only,  but  the  arrangement,  has  an  easy  discursive- 
flow,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  reproduce  the  argument  in  a 
compact  form.  Indeed,  no  resume  could  do  justice  to  a  subject 
so  wide  and  intricate,  or  to  the  learning  with  which  it  is  here 
treated.  Dr.  Salmon  begins  with  the  more  abstract  and  ends 
with  the  more  concrete  aspect  of  his  subject.  The  first  question 
considered  is  whether  there  is  or  ought  to  be  any  infallible  guide 
in  matters  of  faith.  Probably  this  to  many  minds  is  the  most 
important  question  of  all.  They  think  that  there  must  be  ;  and, 
as  no  other  Church  claims  the  prerogative,  they  find  themselves 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  does. 
Dr.  Salmon's  answer  is,  that,  if  by  infallible  guide  we  mean  one- 
that  can  resolve  every  doubt  that  may  present  itself  to  the  soul 
of  man,  there  is  none ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean  one 
that  can  teach  us  all  vital  and  essential  truth,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture  with  a  certain  help  from  tradition.  "  Dr.. 
Hawkins,  the  late  Provost  of  Oriel,  summed  up  our  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  in  the  formula — the  Church  to  teach, 
the  Scriptures  to  prove."  What  this  means — the  use  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  early  Church,  and  the  nature,  value,  and  limitations 
of  tradition — is  admirably  explained  by  one  who  knows  exactly 
what  tradition  is.  Here  come  in  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
paralysing  effect  of  a  belief  in  infallibility  in  the  wide  sense.  God 
does  not,  for  reasons  that  we  can  well  understand,  save  men  in 
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their  own  despite  from  sin.  "  Equally  opposed  to  His  method  is 
any  system  which  proposes  to  preserve  men  from  error  by  keeping 
them  in  the  state  of  childhood."  The  next  question,  "  Supposing 
Home  to  be  infallible,  could  we  logically  believe  her  to  be  so  ?  " 
is  one  which  would  perhaps  have  been  better  omitted.  Only, 
says  Dr.  Salmon,  by  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle.  That  is  to  say, 
Rome  asserts  "  I  am  infallible  because  I  always  speak  the  truth." 
And  if  we  ask,  "  How  do  we  know  that  what  you  say  is  truth  ?  " 
the  answer  is,  "  Because  I  am  infallible."  The  reasoning  in  form 
is  illogical ;  nevertheless  the  objection  is  futile.  It  proves  too 
much,  and  might  be  urged  with  equal  force  against  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Love  always  argues  in  a  circle,  and  its  conclusion 
always  contains  more  than  its  premisses  ;  and  if  "  faith's  venture  " 
is  barred  by  logic,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  logic.  The  point  to 
which  the  battering-ram  may  be  applied  with  effect  is  that  which 
Dr.  Salmon  treats  last,  "  Is  Rome  as  a  matter  of  fact  infallible  ?  " 
Here  he  is  on  strong  ground,  of  which  he  knows  every  inch.  Till 
1870  the  Roman  Church  never  officially  claimed  infallibility,  and 
those  who  believed  in  her  possession  of  the  gift  did  not  know  in 
what  organ  the  infallibility  resided,  whether  in  the  Church  at 
large,  or  in  General  Councils,  or  in  the  Pope.  Her  conduct  has 
not  been  that  of  one  who  believed  in  her  own  infallibility.  This 
point  is  elaborated  with  great  fulness  of  detail,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  convincing  part  of  the  book.  The  rulers  of  the  Roman 
Church  have  manifestly  been  guided  merely  by  the  tactical  rules 
of  a  clever  political  leader,  waiting  always  to  see  how  the  wind  will 
blow,  keeping  silence  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and  then  claiming 
•credit  for  the  result.  Another  fatal  sign  is,  that  in  the  Roman 
Church,  as  in  political  factions,  the  head  is  swayed  by  the  tail.  An 
ambiguous  patronage  is  extended  to  popular  "  developments,"  the 
spurious  miracles  of  Lourdes,  La  Salette,and  Knock,  the  crazy  reve- 
lations of  Gertrude,  Marie  Alacoque,  Marie  Taigi,  and  Lutgarde,  the 
•debased  Mariolatry  of  Neapolitan  lazzaroni.  Intelligent  Roman- 
ists look  askance  at  such  doings,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  respect- 
able priest  to  acknowledge  that  "  there  are  many  things  in  the 
Breviary  which  he  does  not  believe."  But  woe  to  them  if  they 
express  their  scepticism  too  loudly,  for  what  was  yesterday  a 
pious  opinion  may  to-morrow  be  de  fide.  Still  further,  beyond 
this  trimming  to  the  popular  blast,  positive  blunders  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  infallible  guide.  Dr.  Salmon  tells  again 
with  great  power  the  old  comedy  of  the  Sixtine  Vulgate,  and  the 
old  tragedy  of  Galileo.  The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
Supremacy,  and  of  the  astounding  discovery  that  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  not  a  mere  "  Protestant  calumny,"  but 
an  eternal  truth,  concludes  the  volume.  Such  a  book  by  such  an 
author,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  far  more  than  a  mere  polemical 
arsenal.  The  student  will  find  light  thrown  upon  numerous 
vexed  questions  in  exegesis,  Church  history,  and  early  Christian 
literature,  while  the  casual  reader  will  learn  with  interest  why  Mr. 
Pigott  wore  the  scapular.  The  weakest  part  in  the  work  is  the 
treatment  of  Development,  which  is  disjointed,  onesided,  and 
imperfect.  There  is  a  truth  in  Cardinal  Newman's  contentions 
which  has  been  misused,  not  only  by  Romanists,  but  also  by  cer- 
tain German  divines,  and  our  students  should  be  very  carefully 
instructed  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  its  misuse.  It  is  a  pity 
that  their  peaceful  fructification  should  be  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  the  cane,  which  Dr.  Salmon  wields  so  vigorously,  and, 
after  all,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  flogging  had  been  dele- 
gated to  the  porter,  and  administered  outside  the  class-room  door. 
Indeed,  is  the  flogging  any  good  ?  Nobody  ever  gave  a  reason 
for  going  over  to  Rome  that  could  be  put  into  a  syllogism,  and 
the  only  good  reason  ever  given  for  coming  back  was  that  of  a 
•distinguished  man  who  had  performed  the  double  journey,  and 
justified  his  return  by  the  statement  that  he  had  found  Roman 
Catholics  no  better,  if  no  worse,  than  other  people. 

Canon  Cheyne,  it  will  be  remembered,  read  at  the  Manchester 
Church  Congress  a  very  able  paper  on  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
familiarize  their  congregations  with  the  most  assured  results  of 
modern  criticism,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
His  argument  was  open  to  three  objections — first,  that  the  pulpit 
is  not  the  place  for  discussing  difficult  questions  of  scholarship, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances  ;  second,  that  the  clergy, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  qualified  for  handling  such  topics ;  and,  third, 
that  the  critics  themselves  are  not  agreed  what  results  can  be 
regarded  as  assured.  It  would  not  be  an  edifying  spectacle  if  all 
our  curates  took  to  lecturing  on  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  a  man  of  Canon 
Cheyne's  learning  and  piety  illustrating  his  theory  in  practice. 
This  is  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do  in  the  present  series  of 
Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Elijah.  We  may  regard  them  either  as 
sermons  pure  and  simple  or  as  illustrations  of  a  theory.  In  the 
first  point  of  view,  they  are  admirable,  charming,  devout,  and 
graphic.  The  author's  rich  learning  is  skilfully  applied  to  bring 
out  every  feature  in  the  narrative  that  can  interest  or  instruct. 
It  is  perhaps  unjust  to  represent  the  prophet  as  a  rather  dull  man 
who  did  not  exactly  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  the 
attempt  to  whitewash  Ahab  is  not  successful.  Canon  Cheyne  speaks 
of  his  "  noble  death  "  ;  but  Ahab  is  surely  represented  as  trying 
to  shirk  his  doom  in  rather  a  mean  way  by  a  device  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  or  our  own  Richmond. 
Also  the  applications,  though  exceedingly  good,  are  neither  very 
obvious  nor  very  inspiriting.  But  as  illustrations  of  a  theory 
the  sermons  will  not  satisfy  anybody.  The  "  most  assured 
result  of  criticism  "  appears  to  be  the  axiom  that,  whenever  the 
reader  of  the  Bible  comes  upon  an  event  of  the  supernatural 
order,  he  may  treat  it  in  one  of  three  ways — he  may  accept  it,  or 


he  may  deny  it,  or  he  may  wrap  it  up  in  such  language  that 
nobody  can  tell  whether  he  accepts  it  or  whether  he  denies. 
Instances  of  all  three  methods  of  treatment  will  be  found  in  this 
little  book.  But,  if  this  is  all  criticism  has  to  say,  it  appears  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  impertinence.  We  do  not  want  learned 
professors  to  tell  us  that  we  may  take  our  choice. 

Paul  of  Tarsus  is  another  attempt  to  present  the  intelligent 
reader  with  the  "  results  of  criticism,"  but  is  certainly  not  the 
work  of  a  learned  professor.  The  style  is  that  so  much  admired 
in  Ouida,  and  the  matter  is  drawn  from  the  depths  or  shallows 
of  the  author's  mind.  At  least,  we  do  not  know  where  else  he, 
or  she  (can  it  be  Ouida  in  masquerade  ?),  learned  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  a  Buddhist,  and  that  Our  Lord  had  "  chestnut  locks 
and  deep,  dark  eyes."  People  who  can  write  or  read  this  sort  of 
stuff  could  believe  anything,  and  might  just  as  well  be  orthodox, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Rendall's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comprises  an  English 
text  (practically  an  original  translation)  and  notes,  with  an 
appendix,  formerly  published  as  an  independent  volume,  on  the 
Theology  of  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Mr.  Rendall  holds  that  the 
Epistle  reflects  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter;  that  it  was  written 
from  Italy  to  the  Churches  of  Palestine,  but  not  to  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Titus,  when  Jewish  Christians 
saw  the  old  worship  going  to  wreck,  and  were  anxiously  asking 
themselves  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  disasters  of  the  time 
on  their  own  position ;  and  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Vespasian. 
All  these  points  are  disputable,  but  Mr.  Rendall  defends  his  own 
view  with  much  ability.  The  bock  has  high  merit.  The  scholar- 
ship is  excellent,  and  the  author  has  pondered  well  all  that  he 
says.  But  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  what 
strike  us  as  blemishes.  In  a  work  of  so  much  learning  Mr. 
Rendall  should  have  referred  more  directly  to  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors.  To  ignore  their  very  names  is  hardly  fair  to  his 
readers  or  to  himself.  It  is  a  practice  which  fosters  that  ten- 
dency to  eccentricity  which  is  the  bane  of  English  scholarship. 
The  translation  is  open  to  many  exceptions.  "  Of  the  Son  He 
saith  "  (i.  8)  involves  a  departure  from  the  text,  and  "  complete  " 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  good  rendering  of  the  difficult  epithet 
applied  to  the  sanctuary  in  ix.  I.  May  we  venture  to  suggest 
"  typical  of  the  universe"  ?  Philo  thought  that  the  Tabernacle  was 
an  image  of  the  world.  "  While  the  first  chamber  is  still  holding 
a  position  which  is  a  figure  for  the  time  being  "  (ix.  9)  is,  again, 
surely  incorrect.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  other  points  in 
which  Mr.  Rendall  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  astray.  In  the 
appendix,  also,  there  is  that  which  will  not  satisfy  some  of  his 
readers.  Self-sacrifice,  Mr.  Rendall  urges,  is  the  only  true  sacri- 
fice. This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  or  the  deepest  truth.  The 
essence  and  vital  principle  of  all  sacrifice  is  its  vicariousness. 
Where  this  is  wanting  we  speak  of  devotion,  but  hardly  in  the 
proper  sense  of  sacrifice.  Many  people,  again,  do  not  think  it 
scriptural  to  speak  of  the  Lord's  life  as  of  an  integral  part  of  His 
sacrifice.  Can  Mr.  Rendall  produce  any  passage  where  we  are 
said  to  be  saved  by  His  life  ?  But  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  our  readers'  minds.  Rather  we  would 
warmly  commend  Mr.  Rendall's  edition  to  all  thoughtful  readers 
of  this  great  Epistle. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  Mr.  Sadler's  edition  of  the 
First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  of  a  more 
popular  character  than  the  book  just  noticed,  but  none  the  less 
excellent  on  that  account.  Mr.  Sadler's  merits  as  a  wise  and 
practical  commentator  are  well  known,  and  his  new  volume 
will  be  welcome  to  many  readers,  especially  among  the  country 
clergy. 

The  list  of  sermons  includes  Sermons  for  the  Christian  J  ear, 
by  the  late  Dean  Alford  ;  The  Faithful  Departed,  and  other 
Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.  Mr.  Eden's  name  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  readers  of  Dean  Burgon's  Lives  of  'Twelve  Good 
Men,  and  of  this  volume  also  it  may  be  said  that  it  "  deserves 
to  be  inquired  after  and  diligently  read"  ;  The  Light  that  Lighteth 
Every  Man,  by  the  late  Dean  of  Adelaide,  with  a  graceful  in 
memoriam  notice  of  Mr.  Russell's  life,  character,  and  other  works, 
by  Dr.  Plumptre  ;  and  The  Worship  of  Heaven,  another  post- 
humous volume  of  sermons,  by  the  late  Vicar  of  Ilighgate,  with 
an  introduction  by  Bishop  Alexander. 

We  have  received  also  Our  Catholic  Inheritance  in  the  Larger 
Hope,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gurney,  a  booklet  the  scope  of  which 
is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  its  title  ;  Christianity  and  Islam  in 
Spain,  by  Mr.  Haines,  the  Cambridge  Kaye  Prize  Essay  for  1888, 
which  deserves  the  notice  of  historical  experts  ;  an  anonymous 
translation  of  Renan's  Apostles ;  a  selection  of  passages  from 
Chrysostom,  translated  by  Mary  H.  Allies  ;  A  Manual  for  Holy 
Days,  by  F.  C.  Woodhouse;  The  Bible  and  the  Papacy,  by 
Rev.  R.  Belaney,  and  What  are  the  Catholic  Claims?  by  the  Rev. 
Austin  Richardson,  who  has  apparently  been  summoned  by  the 
Rev.  Luke  Rivington  to  his  aid  against  Mr.  Gore  ;  The  Sternness 
of  Christ's  Teaching,  by  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker ;  The  Lord  of 
Humanity,  by  F.  J.  Grant,  an  interesting  little  volume,  by  one 
whose  profession  as  a  surgeon  has  familiarized  him  with  sad 
sights,  without  dulling  his  sensibility  ;  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Kettlewell's  Inquiry  into  the  Basis  of  True  Christiayi  Unity, 
and  a  new  edition  oi'  Canon  Mozley's  well-known  Lectures  on  the 
Old  Testament. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FA  KM.* 

THIS  Division  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is  as  interesting  and 
is  calculated  to  be  as  useful  as  the  last  which  we  reviewed 
in  these  columns;  but  here  and  there  it  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
repetition.  The  subject  of  ploughing  had  been  dealt  with  at 
great  length  in  a  former  volume,  and  now  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
ground  is  gone  over  again.  Then  there  is  a  long  and  excellent 
section  on  "  Manures  and  Manuring,"  and  this  is  followed  by 
others  on  the  "  Kothamsted  Experiments,"  "  Aberdeen  Experi- 
ments," and  "Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Experiments," 
in  which  much  the  same  matter  is  presented  to  the  reader  again 
and  again.  There  is  much  repetition  also  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  treatment  of  sheep  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  different 
places  in  each.  Nevertheless,  we  should  hesitate  in  giving  any 
other  book  on  farming  the  preference  over  this  new  edition  of 
Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm. 

In  the  section  on  the  management  of  cattle  in  spring,  doubts 
are  expressed  as  to  whether  the  deleterious  effects  usually  attri- 
buted to  ergot  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  owe  their  origin 
to  other  causes.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  study  the  remarks  upon 
this  subject  before  condemning  a  pasture  or  a  stack  of  hay  in 
which  traces  of  ergot  have  been  found.  Oil-cake  is  strongly 
recommended  for  calving-cows,  both  for  a  mouth  before  and  a 
month  after  the  birth  of  the  calf.  Every  one  who  has  talked 
to  ill-educated  farmers  about  cattle-cakes  must  know  how  apt 
they  are  to  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  kind  for  all 
occasions,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Yet  the  difference 
in  certain  respects  between  decorticated  cotton-cake  and  linseed 
oil-cake  is  almost  greater  than  that  between  boiled  rice  and 
stewed  prunes  to  human  beings.  Each  is  highly  valuable  at  its 
proper  time,  although  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  pernicious.  In  case  of  meals,  again,  one 
farmer  will  invariably  buy  bean  meal  and  another  Indian  meal, 
instead  of  getting  each  as  circumstances  may  require.  Exceed- 
ingly full  details  are  given  about  calving,  and  a  sensible  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  even  smart  farmers'  daughters  would  not 
demean  themselves  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with  such 
matters  as  the  rearing  of  calves.  English  farmers  are  strongly 
urged  to  breed  and  to  rear  more  calves,  instead  of  buying  stores. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  told  that  they  should  usually  breed  one 
or  two  calves  from  every  heifer  intended  as  a  store.  "  The  calf  or 
two  will  have  done  her  little  or  no  harm  in  the  butcher's  eye,  if 
only  she  does  not  show  the  udder  of  a  cow.  This  will  not  often 
arise  when  the  calves  suckle."  A  large  salesman  in  the  North  of 
England  stated  that  in  his  experience  "  two  calves  or  so  in  no  way 
spoiled  the  sale  of  a  young  heifer"  under  these  conditions,  and  he 
added  "  that  a  lot  of  young  heifers  never  came  before  him  for  sale 
but  he  regretted  that  so  much  valuable  material  was  being 
•wasted.  Premature  fatting  of  heifers  is  really  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  In  these  times  farmers  cannot  afford 
such  waste  as  that."  Secondly,  it  is  stated  that  farmers  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  breed  long  enough  from  their  cows.  They  should 
"  breed  from  all  suitable  cows  as  long  as  possible."  In  some 
modern  books  on  cattle  and  dairy-farming,  exactly  the  opposite 
theory  is  advanced,  and  their  authors  maintain  that  one  de- 
cided source  of  loss  to  many  farmers  is  their  practice  of  per- 
sistently breeding  from  favourites,  even  when  very  old.  The 
section  on  lambing  in  this  Division  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is 
as  elaborate  as  that  on  calving,  and  few  cow  or  sheep  owners, 
who  have  not  served  a  practical  apprenticeship,  will  read  either 
without  finding  something  of  which  they  were  hitherto  ignorant. 
We  would  recommend  amateurs  to  study  both  of  these  sections, 
as  they  will  then  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
cowmen  and  shepherds  whom  they  are  so  ready  to  blame  if  every- 
thing does  not  go  quite  smoothly. 

There  were  days  when  manure  was  the  symbol  of  the  lowest 
form  of  bucolic  stupidity ;  it  has  now  become  a  science  of  dis- 
tracting complexity.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  when  a 
chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  had  been  obtained,  the  farmer  would 
only  have  to  select  the  manure  specially  suited  to  supply  its 
deficiencies ;  but  in  reality  he  cannot  proceed  so  fast  as  that,  or, 
if  he  does,  it  will  be  at  considerable  risk  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  never  uses  artificial  manures  without  more  or  less  risk. 
For,  after  the  chemist  has  told  him  the  exact  quantity  of  what 
the  author  culls  "  any  element  in  the  soil  or  subsoil,"  he  has  yet 
to  learn 

how  much  of  that  element  exists  in  n  form  available  to  the  plant,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  locked  up  in  combinations  which  the  weaker  acids  at  the 
command  of  the  plant  are  unable  to  break  up.  True,  by  diluting  and 
■weakening  his  acids  and  alkalies,  so  as  to  bring  thein  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  strength  of  the  dis>olving  agents  at  the  command  of  the  plant,  the 
chemist  endeavours  to  estimate  the  amount  of  avnilable  plant  food  in  a 
soil.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  obtain  information  of  undoubted  value. 
Yet  it  is  merely  an  estimate,  and  in  practice  has  to  be  followed  with  caution. 

In  another  place  we  are  given  an  example  of  the  untrust- 
i    "worthiness  of  such  a  chemical  analysis  as  a  guide  to  manuring. 

A  soil  was  analysed  and  found  to  contain  muriate  of  potash  at 
'    the  rate  of  3  tons  per  acre  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The 

same  artificial  manures  were  applied  to  two  plots  of  this  land,  but 

on  one  of  them  2  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  was  added  per  acre. 

The  latter  plot  produced  54  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  while 
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upon  the  other  the  crop  failed.  "  There  was  an  abundance  of 
potash  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  not  available  to  the  barley.  Hence, 
on  this  soil  an  application  of  potash  was  essential  for  profitable 
cropping,  and  no  amount  of  other  manures  would  succeed  with- 
out it."  After  all  the  scientific  research  which  has  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  manures,  one  fact  becomes  more  and  more 
certain,  and  it  is  thus  summarized  in  this  volume: — "Farmyard 
manure  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  plant-growth,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  complete  manure.  If  applied  in  sufficient  quantity 
it  will,  without  any  extraneous  aid,  maintain  fertility  even  under 
an  intense  system  of  cropping."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  many 
cases  a  very  expensive  manure.  It  costs  a  great  deal  in  cartage,  and, 
in  order  to  apply  any  one  of  the  "  elements  of  plant-growth,"  all 
have  to  be  applied,  if  farmyard  manure  is  used.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  portion  of  those  not  required,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  soil 
for  future  crops,  "  escape  through  channels  which  were  formerly 
unsuspected  as  means  of  loss,"  such  as  the  washing  away  of  nitrates- 
in  drainage  water,  evaporation  as  nitrogen  gas,  and  the  nitrification 
caused  by  countless  myriads  of  bacteria.  "  In  times  past  we  have 
placed  too  much  faith  in  the  soil  as  the  custodian  of  costly  manure. 
While  nourishing  a  growing  crop  the  soil  is  commendably  faithful 
to  its  trust,  and  does  not  then  readily  part  with  its  available 
plant-food  except  to  the  crop  itself.  But  the  moment  the  crop 
is  removed  the  soil  loses  retentive  power,"  and  loss  sets  in.  This 
loss  "  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  having  the  soil  covered 
with  vegetation  throughout  the  entire  year,  or  in  cold  northern 
districts  by  leaving  it  bare  only  in  the  winter  months,  when  the 
temperature  is  usually  too  low  for  the  formation  of  nitrates  to- 
proceed  in  the  soil."  For  this  purpose  many  farmers  now  sow 
some  forage  crop — such  as  rye — after  removing  a  cereal  crop. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  loss  through  the  old  system  of  leaving 
land  fallow  must  have  been  enormous.  The  most  approved 
practice  at  present  is  to  keep  working  the  land  unmercifully  and 
to  feed  it  unsparingly.  It  may  be  some  comfort  to  landlords  who- 
have  exhausted  or  badly-farmed  land  to  let  to  learn  that  the  author 
considers  that  soil  which  has  been  neglected  and  exhausted  will 
respond  to  the  application  of  artificial  manure  more  readily  than 
under  any  other  conditions,  since,  "  by  repeated  cropping  without 
receiving  an  adequate  return  in  the  shape  of  manure,"  it  has 
become  "  exhausted  of  certain  elements  of  fertility  ;  while,  by  the 
decay  of  the  roots  of  the  crops,  other  elements  of  plant-food  are 
stored  up  in  increasing  quantity,"  and  these  are  called  into  action 
when  the  land  is  well  tilled  and  the  deficiencies  are  supplied  in 
the  form  of  suitable  manures. 

The  fossil  manure  of  extinct  animals  and  reptiles  is  used  to  an 
immense  extent  by  modern  farmers,  although  it  may  be  that  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  aware  of  it.  Rendered  soluble  by 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form  of  superphosphate,  over  half  a  million 
tons  of  coprolite  are  placed  on  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  every 
year.  Fossil  guano,  again,  is  imported  largely  from  the  West 
Indian  islands.  But  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  economical  of  artificial  manures  is  what  is  known  as 
Thomas  Slag.  We  are  told  here  that  it  was  invented  and  patented 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  in  1879,  Dut  that  it  was  only  in- 
troduced into  the  market  in  1886,  and  that  now  about  600,000  tons- 
of  it  are  produced  annually  in  Europe.  Everybody  is  familiar  with 
the  ugly  heaps  of  slag  which  are  to  be  seen  adjoining  iron-factories, 
and  they  were  until  lately  considered,  not  only  useless,  but  serious 
encumbrances.  The  slag  may  now  be  converted  into  a  very  valuable 
manure,  instead  of  being  thrown  away  as  rubbish.  "  The  method 
consists  in  mixing  the  molten  iron  with  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
lime.  The  converter,  which  is  a  large,  pear-shaped  vessel,  is  also 
lined  with  lime,  instead  of  brick.  The  various  impurities,  such  as 
manganese,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  combine  with  the 
oxygen  present  in  a  stream  of  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
molten  mass,  and  either  burns  off  or  forms  oxides  with  these 
substances.  But  on  an  increase  of  the  already  high  temperature 
the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  lime,  and  the  resultant  product  is  the  Thomas  Slag,  or 
phosphate  of  lime."  The  slag  is  then  ground  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  passed  over  magnets  of  great  power,  which  abstract 
a  portion  of  the  iron  still  left  in  it.  Thomas  Slag  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  very  soluble  form  of  phosphatic  manure,  and 
perhaps  its  only  drawback  is  that  in  some  instances  it  contains- 
too  large  a  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  remarks  about 
Thomas  Slag  in  The  Book  of  the  Farm  were  corroborated  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  an  article  upon  agriculture  in  the  Times,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  "  Thomas's  basic  phosphate  (or  basic  cinder)  is 
now  the  cheapest  phosphate  available,  and  it  has  this  year  more 
than  borne  out  its  character,  and  easily  beaten  its  competitors." 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  season  has  undoubtedly 
been  peculiarly  favourable  for  this  form  of  phosphate. 

The  section  on  Seed  Time  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  disputed 
merits  of  sowing  one-hand,  two-hand,  hand-broadcast,  machine- 
broadcast,  and  by  drilling  and  dibbling,  are  discussed  at  great 
length.  Every  one  may  not  know  that,  of  an  apparent  volume  of 
ploughed  soil,  about  one-quarter  consists  of  air,  and  air,  as  well 
as  soil,  water,  and  a  certain  temperature,  is  required  to  make  a 
seed  germinate — "  what  excites  the  vitality  of  seeds  we  do  not 
know,  perhaps  never  shall — it  is  a  secret  which  nature  has  hitherto 
kept  to  herself ;  but  we  do  know  the  circumstances  in  which  seeds 
must  be  placed  in  order  that  they  may  begin  to  grow  or  germinate." 
The  diagrams  of  the  principal  grasses  are  clear  and  simple.  The 
greater  number  of  the  illustrations  in  the  volume,  however,  as 
well  as  the  eight  plates  of  "  animal  portraits,"  are  somewhat 
behind  the  times.    We  are  not  forgetting  that  Stephens's  Book 
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of  the  Farm  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  book,  nor  that  in  a  new 
edition  of  a  much-respected  work  it  may  be  well  that  its  character 
should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  for  all  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  when  a  book  has  been  "  in  great  part  re- 
written "  the  reviser  need  not  hesitate  to  improve  the  illustrations 
as  much  as  the  letterpress. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  BOOKSELLERS.* 

THE  history  of  the  Leipsic  firm  of  K.  F.  Koehler,  from  1789 
to  1889,  from  its  humble  beginnings  in  the  little  shop  in 
the  Nikolai-strasze  to  its  palatial  importance  in  the  fine  building 
which  covers  sixty-eight  metres  of  the  Stephan-  and  thirty-nine 
and  thirty-seven  metres  of  the  adjacent  Stern warten-  and  Seeburg- 
straszen,  is  told  by  Herr  Rudolf  Winkler  with  complacent 
elaboration  of  detail.  Herr  Winkler,  a  confidential  member  of 
Koehler's  staff,  dedicates  this  record  to  the  friends  of  the  firm  on 
the  occasion  of  its  hundredth  anniversary,  with  a  touch  of  the 
magniloquent  reverence  with  which  an  old  soldier  might  have 
written  of  the  house  he  had  served  his  life  long,  and  with  all  the 
gratitude  which  comes  of  faithful  service  in  a  worthy  cause. 
If  there  are  many  among  the  uninitiate  who  will  cavil  at  the 
formidable  array  of  technicalities  with  which  the  work  bristles, 
there  are  few  who  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
success  that  crowns  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  three 
generations,  or  their  interest  from  the  direct  and  simply-told 
narrative  of  the  writer,  who  in  his  modest  preface  confesses 
to  less  experience  in  belles-lettres  than  in  business-letters.  In 
1789  Karl  Franz  Gottlieb  Koehler,  son  of  Johann  Koehler, 
Korduaner  " — i.e.  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  workers  in 
Cordovan  leather,  from  the  turned-up  "  Schnabelschuhe  "  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  the  fine  leather  prepared 
for  the  more  sober  gear  of  the  eighteenth,  struck  out  a  new  line  for 
himself.  Having  previously  served  his  four  years'  apprenticeship 
under  Paul  Gottfried  Kummer,  he  set  up  as  a  bookseller  in  the 
house  in  the  Nikolai-strasze  which  his  grandfather  Simon  had 
bought  for  1,850  thalers,  in  1702,  of  the  heirs  of  a  certain 
Bankmann,  printer. 

Karl  Franz  Koehler  learnt  his  business  thoroughly,  and  some- 
thing else  besides — namely,  that  it  was  ill  trifling  with  a  book- 
selling citizen  of  his  native  town  in  the  year  of  grace  1780. 
He  and  his  biographer  appear  to  accept  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  staying  too  long  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  that  the 
autocratic  Kummer  should  have  knocked  him  off  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  one  shoulder,  which  was  ever  afterwards  higher 
than  the  other,  a  witness  of  his  transgression.  In  1790  the  busi- 
ness established  by  Koehler  had  outgrown  the  paternal  walls. 
He  transplanted  it  to  a  larger  dwelling  in  the  Ritter-strasze, 
where  it  remained  until  1839.  The  French  Revolution,  the 
crushing  of  the  Fatherland  under  Napoleon's  chariot-wheels,  her 
reawakening  to  life  and  liberty,  did  not  distract  the  founder  of 
the  firm  from  the  chief  aim  of  his  life.  "  For  there,"  during  all 
those  eventful  years,  "  honest  work  was  done,  according  to  the 
good  custom  of  German  trade  and  of  the  Leipsic  book-trade," 
avers  his  chronicler,  with  a  retrospective  equanimity  not  un- 
worthy of  Frau  Buchholz.  It  is  but  ruffled  for  a  moment  by 
Herr  Koehler's  imprisonment  in  1808  for  the  sale  of  a  forbidden 
work  on  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  People  under 
his  Rule."  The  shock  of  the  week's  imprisonment,  followed 
by  heavy  fines  and  much  vexation,  brought  on  an  illness 
which  lasted  several  months.  "  But,"  adds  Herr  Winkler,  "  this 
episode  gives  to  us,  who  come  after  him,  the  agreeable  certainty 
that,  amid  the  stress  and  din  of  foreign  rule,  Koehler  felt,  as  a 
German,  that  he  was  far  from  fearing  any  one,  and  that  in  the 
most  troublous  times  he  went  his  way  without  exaggerated  care 
for  the  morrow."  This  eulogy  lias,  we  must  confess,  been  ex- 
pressed with  greater  concision  by  those  persons  who  declared 
Mr.  Deadeye,  "  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other 
nations,"  to  have  "  remained  an  Englishman."  In  1805,  although 
Koehler's  staff  consisted  but  of  one  assistant  and  an  errand-boy, 
he  was  the  accredited  Leipsic  agent  of  many  important  firms,  and 
dealt  largely  in  educational  works  and  works  on  jurisprudence 
and  medicine.  Despite  a  quaint  circular,  addressed,  in  1822,  "to 
his  youthful  colleagues,"  in  which  he  begs  them  to  desist  from 
sending  him  "  such  perfectly  useless  novelties  as  works  on  philo- 
sophy, novels,  and  plays,"  he  appears,  during  the  preceding  fifteen 
years,  to  have  driven  a  brisk  trade  in  the  "  sentimental  works 
'["  empfindsame  Romane  "]  of  Schilling,  Schulz  (Laun),  Kotzebue, 
Haken,  Winkler  (Th.  Hell),  Zschokke,  and  more  especially  the 
eighty  and  odd  novels  of  August  Lafontaine,"  a  well-known  Pro- 
testant preacher  at  Halle.  These  publications  were  "  awaited 
with  longing  alike  by  librarians  and  their  patrons";  while  Schiller 
and  Goethe  appear  to  have  ranked  as  comparatively  profitless 
items.  Karl  Franz  Koehler  died  in  1833;  and  his  elder  son 
Franz  reigned  in  his  stead. 

He  began  his  apprenticeship  under  Christian  Horvath,  of 
Potsdam,  who,  after  attending  the  Easter  book  fair  at  Leipsic, 
packed  his  apprentice,  with  his  other  acquisitions,  into  his  own 
travelling  carriage,  the  better  to  instruct  him  in  the  duties  that 
awaited  him.  The  first  of  these,  under  a  master  who  is  described 
as  "of  the  old  sort  and  fibre,"  was  the  filling  of  the  latter's 
pipe.  A  year  later  he  was  transferred  to  Heyer's,  at  Giessen, 
where,  notwithstanding  the    indignity  of  being  set  daily,  or 

*  Das  Buchliandlingsliaus  A'.  F.  Koehler  in  Leipzig,  1789-1889.  Rudolf 
Winkler.    Leipsic  :  K.  F.  Koehler. 


rather  nightly,  "  to  clean  the  big  lamp,"  and  the  total  absence  of 
Christmas  presents,  young  Koehler  became  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  innermost  mysteries  of  his  trade.  The  lamp-cleaning 
was  a  subject  of  offence  to  his  father,  especially  when  he 
realized  the  profanation  by  "  oil-spots "  of  his  son's  garments. 
"  What  was  he  paying  Heyer  eighty  thalers  a  year  for  ?  "  Yet 
with  Heyer  did  young  Koehler  serve  his  full  four  years,  and 
when  he  left  him  as  a  fuli-fledged  bookseller's  assistant, 
he  counted  his  taskmaster  among  his  friends  for  life.  From 
1824  to  1830,  when  his  father's  failing  health  necessitated  his 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  paternal  business,  young 
Koehler  had  served  many  masters,  in  Vienna,  Aarau,  Fribourg, 
Munich,  and  in  Berlin.  His  employer  in  Berlin  was  a  Herr 
Friedrich  Laue,  as  to  whom  a  Leipsic  newspaper  of  the  year  1839 
gives  the  following  information  : — "  Fr.  Laue,  formerly  a  book- 
seller of  Berlin,  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  Turkish  Artillery 
during  the  battle  of  Nisibin,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  it 
from  total  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians."  Herr 
Winkler  gives  this  quotation  as  a  proof  "  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  a  German  bookseller,"  a  statement  which  is  qualified 
by  the  additional  information  that  Herr  Laue  had  been  a  soldier 
before  he  sold  books  and  music.  The  elder  Koehler's  business 
had  been  destined  for  his  second  son,  who,  however,  eventually 
declined  the  responsibility.  When  Franz  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  taking  the  business  from  his  father,  and  undertaking 
to  provide  for  his  family,  he  relinquished  many  cherished  dreams 
of  extended  trade  and  travel,  which  had  been  deferred  from  time 
to  time  by  want  of  capital — a  fortunate  want,  remarks  Herr 
Winkler,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 

The  new  head  of  the  firm  was  ambitious  of  extending  the  pub- 
lishing branch  thereof,  and  in  his  endeavour  overcame  difficulties 
that  would  have  been  insuperable  to  any  one  but  himself.  But 
in  1846  the  firm  had  so  outgrown  itself  that  Franz  Koehler  found 
it  necessary  to  decide  between  publishing  and  bookselling.  Pub- 
lishing was  more  to  his  cultured  and  speculative  taste  ;  hut  book- 
selling, thanks  to  the  many  new  agencies  that  had  been  thrust 
upon  this  commercial  genius,  was  more  remunerative.  Adolph 
Winter,  an  employ^  of  the  firm,  acquired  the  publishing  branch 
of  it,  and  Koehler  removed  to  larger  premises  in  the  Post-strasze 
— an  extensive  building  known  as  Volckmar's  Hof,  in  any  one 
corner  of  whose  dingy  magnitude  the  original  little  book  store 
might  have  lost  itself.  Although  the  staff  consisted  at  that 
epoch  of  not  more  than  ten  employe's,  Koehler's  agents  were  to 
be  met  with  all  over  the  civilized  world,  especially  in  North 
and  South  America.  The  start'  did  wonders  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  chief,  who  was  never  seen  by  any  of  them  to  sit  at 
his  desk,  where  he  elected  to  stand  (when  not  making  his  rounds 
of  inspection)  from  nine  till  two,  and  from  three  to  seven  or 
eight.  By  an  unwritten  law,  neither  clerks,  packers,  nor  porters 
ever  left  "  Koehler's  "  while  Herr  Koehler  stood  at  his  desk. 
When  any  of  them  ventured  to  ask  what  was  "  closing  hour," 
the  imperturbable  head  of  the  firm  would  \  ouchsafe  no  answer 
until  he  was  ready  to  leave.  Then,  raising  his  hat,  he  would 
reply: — "  Closing  hour,  gentlemen,  is  when  the  old  man  leaves." 
Work  was  Franz  Koehler's  dearest  recreation,  and  after  early 
service  he  dt voted  part  of  every  Sunday  to  it.  The  year  1866 
was  one  of  sore  trial  to  Koehler,  for  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  paralysed  trade.  A  friend  was  unable  to  pay  him 
a  large  sum  which  he  had  guaranteed.  Well  for  him  that  he 
had  never  been  known  to  refuse  his  help  to  a  friend  in  need,  for 
at  this  critical  juncture  so  many  came  forward  to  help  the 
tottering  firm  that  the  hard  times  were  tided  over.  In  1867  his 
eldest  son  Franz,  who  had  been  apprenticed  in  London  and  Paris, 
entered  the  business. 

In  1869  Herr  Koehler  celebrated  his  Jubilee,  in  1 87 1  he  had 
the  joy  of  welcoming  home  his  two  soldier  sons  Otto  and 
Hugo,  after  the  Franco-German  War,  and  in  1872  he  died, 
full  of  years  and  such  honours  as  his  fellow-citizens  could  be- 
stow on  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Franz,  to  whose 
inherited  energy  of  character  and  capacity  for  business  was 
united  a  wide  and  varied  experience.  The  present  head  of 
the  firm  had  not  only  served  his  term  in  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  he  had  loved  and  cultivated  study,  had  made  many 
useful  acquaintances  in  foreign  lands,  and — crowning  glory  of 
a  German's  youth — had  been  present  at  the  bombardment  and 
capitulation  of  Paris.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  by  1881  several 
other  great  firms  had  been  absorbed  by  Koehler's,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  They  were  besides  the  accredited  agents 
of  between  five  and  six  hundred  other  firms,  so  that  the  vast 
edifice  in  the  Stephan-strasze,  completed  on  the  25th  of  September 
of  that  year,  was  none  too  vast  for  Koehler's  army  of  "  assistants, 
writers,  volunteers,  and  apprentices,"  and  for  the  prodigious  stock 
of  contemporary  and  ancient  literature  (the  latter  branch  being 
designated  "  Antiquarium  ")  with  which  they  dealt.  Yet  even  in 
1 88 1  "  Koehler's"  had  apparently  not  reached  its  apogee.  "  Rast 
ist  rost,"  quoth  Herr  Winkler,  quoting  Prince  Bismarck.  And 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  present  or  future  Koehler  (by  which 
we  and  Herr  Winkler  mean  the  head  of  Koehler's  firm)  either  to 
rest  or  rust.  The  mighty  enterprise,  that  has  lately  attained  its 
hundredth  year,  continues  to  grow  and  expand,  and  absorb,  with- 
out annihilating,  surrounding  powers,  like  some  beneficent  monster 
by  man  created,  yet  man-compelling.  May  its  shadow  never  be 
less !  "  Das  walte  Gott !  "  we  echo,  in  the  words  of  the  pious 
historian. 

  i 
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SEVRES  PORCELAIN'.* 

THE  First  Part  of  this  splendid  work  lias  been  published,  and 
nine  more  parts  are  to  follow  :  but,  as  the  introductory  essay 
of  M.  Gamier  is  in  this  issue,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
plates,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  whole  book  from 
the  specimen  before  us.  As  everybody  knows  who  has  "  gone  in  " 
for  old  Sevres,  the  soft  paste  was  only  made  for  about  forty  years, 
was  enormously  expensive,  and  is  now  correspondingly  rare.  The 
largest  collection  in  this  country  is  probably  that  formed  by 
George  IV.,  part  of  which  is  carefully  stored  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  part  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  it  forms  the  chief 
ornament  of  one  of  the  drawing-rooms.  M.  Garnier,  in  writing 
his  account  of  Sevres  soft  paste,  has  had  access  to  the  Royal 
collection,  and  also  to  that  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  and  that  of  the 
Rothschild  family.  The  illustrations  to  the  present  instalment, 
except  one  piece  belonging  to  Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  are 
from  the  Carnavalet  Museum  and  from  private  collections,  such 
as  those  of  the  Marquis  de  Thuisy,  M.  Fournier,  M.  Andre*, 
and  others.  M.  Garnier  has  resorted  to  the  reprehensible  plan 
of  printing  the  name  of  each  object  figured  on  the  tissue  paper 
over  it,  which  is  very  inconvenient  and  may  prove  even  hurtful. 
The  drawings,  done  by  M.  Garnier  himself,  are  wonderfully 
brilliant  and  the  engravings  in  chromolithography,  or  some  such 
process,  well  printed,  and  represent  with  extreme  fidelity  and 
minuteness  the  exquisite  productions  of  the  famous  factory. 
It  was  first  started  at  Vincennes  in  1750.  A  certain  Sieur  de 
St.-Etienne  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chinese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  potter  at  Rouen,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  faience  or  earthenware  which  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  his  discovery  to  some  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  produced  at  Saint  Cloud.  The 
soft  paste,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  only  relatively  soft — that 
is  to  say,  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain, but  it  will  not  bear  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  glaze  is 
easily  scratched.  When  it  was  found  that  true  kaolin  existed 
in  Europe  the  soft  paste  was  no  longer  used ;  hence  the  rarity 
and  value  of  this  earliest  French  porcelain.  Apart,  too,  from 
this,  it  was  costly  to  make  from  the  beginning,  and  we  read  that, 
when  Louis  XV.  gave  Princess  Marie-Joseph  of  Saxony  two 
little  pieces,  a  cream-jug  and  a  sugar-basin,  they  cost  28  louis. 
A  single  plate,  from  a  service  ordered  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
lately  fetched  6,40x3  francs,  or  more  than  250/.  The  manufacture 
was  carried  on  at  Vincennes  till  1756,  so  that  many  of  the  best 
examples  now  extant  must  be  correctly  described  as  "  Vincennes 
ware  "  rather  than  "  Sevres,"  at  which  latter  place  it  assumed  its 
title  of  "  Manufacture  Royale  de  la  Porcelaine  de  France,"  every 
piece  being  thenceforth  marked  with  the  King's  cipher.  The  sales 
in  1756  and  1758,  we  are  told,  amounted  respectively  to  the  value 
of  210,000  and  274,000  livres.  In  1759  the  King  became  the  sole 
proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  Efforts  were  constantly 
being  made  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  German  hard  paste,  and 
workmen  from  Meissen  were  bribed  to  reveal  it.  No  kaolin  of 
good  quality  was,  however,  found  in  France  until  1768,  and  during 
the  interval  the  French  artists  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  hard  paste  only  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
objects  they  produced  in  the  inferior  material.  "When  the  neces- 
sary beds  of  kaolin  had  been  discovered  near  Limoges,  hard  paste 
was  introduced,  but  the  soft  paste  was  in  its  highest  perfection 
just  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not  finally  abandoned  till  1790. 
Meanwhile  a  dishonest  manager  had  nearly  ruined  Sevres,  but 
Louis  XVI.  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  it  going,  and  the  National 
Assembly  included  it  La  the  Royal  property.  Even  after  the 
fall  of  royalty  the  Convention  decided  that  the  manufacture  was 
creditable  to  the  country,  and  entrusted  the  management  to  skilled 
hands.  In  May  1800  the  famous  chemist,  Rrongniart,  undertook 
the  management,  and  the  soft  paste  from  that  time  was  abandoned, 
and  the  very  secret  of  its  composition  has  long  since  perished. 

During  its  best  period  the  colours  used  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  kind.  The  fane  as  "rose  du  Barry"  was  invented  by  one 
llellot ;  but  its  secret  died  with  him,  and  no  pieces  of  this  colour 
seem  to  have  been  made  since  1761.  The  name,  as  M.  Garnier 
says,  is  an  anachronism.  Mme.  du  Barry  was  still  in  her  cradle 
when  the  "  rose  "  ceased  to  be  used.  The"  same  llellot  invented 
the  turquoise  blue,  and  the  bleu  de  Sevres  dates  from  the  same 
period.  The  marks  readily  give  the  date  of  manufacture,  but 
the  artist's  name  is  not  always  so  easily  found.  M.  Garnier 
gives  very  full  and  complete  lists  of  these" marks,  some  of  which 
are  initials  and  some  other  signs — as  an  ermine  spot,  a  sun,  a 
triangle,  or  a  heart.  In  his  last  chapter  M.  Garnier  warns  his 
readers  against  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  enumerates  some  cha- 
racteristics of  the  spurious  ware,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is 
extant,  even  in  good  collections.  The  colours,  the  application  of 
the  gilding,  and  other  points  may  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  greatest 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  marks,  and  spurious  pieces  have  some- 
times been  detected  because  the  imitator  had  placed  the  mono- 
gram of  a  landscape-painter  on  a  figure-piece,  or  vice  versd. 

*  The  Soft  Porcelain  of  Sevres.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  by 
Edouard  Garnier.  Translated  into  English  bv  II.  F.  Andresen.  London: 
Nimmo.  1889. 


TWO  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

TV>  GEORGE  JOHNSON'S  Essay  on  Asphyxia,  like  every- 
-L^  thing  from  his  pen,  is  characterized  by  an  almost  painful 
earnestness,  which  clearly  indicates  the  devotion  of  his  whole 
intellectual  power  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  He  is 
probably  somewhat  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour  ;  but  to  a  man 
attempting  to  solve  an  abstruse  scientific  problem  this  quality  is 
of  little  importance,  though  of  great  value  in  dealing  with 
patients.  In  the  first  section  of  the  essay  the  author  describes 
very  clearly  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
We  would  venture  to  point  out  what  appears  to  us  an  omis- 
sion in  this  description.  In  speaking  of  the  arteries  he  tells 
us  of  the  large  ones,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  elastic 
fibre,  and  of  the  smallest  ones,  or  muscular  arterioles,  which 
immediately  precede  the  capillaries,  and  consist  principally  of 
muscular  fibre.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  arteries,  inter- 
mediate in  size,  which  have  acquired  much  of  the  muscular 
coat  which  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  terminal 
branches.  This  is  not  a  trivial  point,  because  the  arteries  of 
medium  calibre  as  well  as  the  arterioles  help  to  impede  the  cir- 
culation of  impure  blood.  Hence  in  urajmic  and  other  condi- 
tions where  the  blood  is  poisoned  we  frequently  have  a  pulse 
tense  but  small,  and  not  full,  as  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  on 
p.  48.  He  is,  of  course,  right  in  asserting  that  the  capillaries 
have  no  muscular  coat,  and  consequently  can  exert  no  stop- 
cock action.  The  second  and  longest  section  of  the  essay 
is  devoted  to  defending  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  apnoea  adopted  by  the  older  physiologists  against  a  new 
one  put  forward  recently  by  some  of  the  younger  workers  in  that 
branch  of  science.  Put  briefly,  the  theory  of  the  former  is  that 
the  final  stoppage  of  the  blood-current  is  brought  about  by  the 
contraction  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  first  causes  distension  of  this  artery  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  then  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  systemic  veins. 
The  contention  of  the  latter  is  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  blood  through  the  heart  and  coronary  arteries, 
depriving  its  muscular  tissue  of  the  usual  supply  of  oxygen,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  power  of  contraction.  Dr.  Johnson  tells 
us  that  this  is  not  really  a  new  theory,  but  one  propounded 
long  ago  by  Bichat.  For  the  arguments  on  this  subject  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  essay  itself — it  would  be  as 
rational  to  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  a  proposition  of 
Euclid  by  short  quotations  from  it  as  to  attempt,  by  ex- 
tracts, to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  author's  close  reasoning 
on  ^this  question,  and  want  of  space  forbids  our  giving  the 
whole  of  it.  We  may,  however,  say  that  to  us  it  appears  con- 
vincing. In  the  third  section  various  pathological  phenomena 
are  compared  with  those  of  apnrea.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
those  of  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera  occupy  the  first  and  largest 
portion  of  this  section.  In  a  note  early  in  the  book  Dr.  Johnson 
points  out  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
asphyxia  and  apncea,  the  former  standing  for  pulselessness  and  the 
latter  for  breathlessness  ;  they  are,  unfortunately,  not  infrequently 
used  as  though  they  were  synonymous. 

The  authors  of  The  Diseases  of  Children  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  and  the  management 
of  healthy  children.  We  think  that,  for  such  a  work,  the 
idea  of  a  dual  authorship  is  a  good  one.  The  two  great  and 
legitimate  divisions  of  disease — namely,  medical  and  surgical — 
are  each  treated  by  one  who  has  made  it  his  special  study ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  senior  student  and  junior 
practitioner  to  have  the  whole  subject  of  infantile  morbid  con- 
ditions described  in  one  book.  Any  detailed  criticism  of  the 
treatment  of  the  necessarily  very  numerous  subjects  by  Dr.  Ashby 
and  Mr.  Wright  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  notice.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  information  contained  in  this  work  is  of 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  character,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  any  young  friend  of  our  own 
wlio  might  be  anxious  to  study  this  very  important  branch  of 
professional  knowledge. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  though  not  a  man  of  whom  the  average 
reader  probably  knows  much,  was  a  kind  of  type,  and  not  a 
bad  type,  of  the  French  emigrant  noblesse,  to  whose  conduct  or 
misconduct  more  and  more  judges  are  coming  to  attribute  the  dis- 
astrousness  of  the  Revolution  to  France.  His  good  points  were 
numerous.  He  was  devoted  in  good  fortune  and  bad  alike  to  the 
Prince  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself — the  Comte  d'Artois. 
He  was  equally  faithful  to  his  mistress — perhaps  his  platonic  mis- 
tress— Mme.  de  Polignac.  He  bore  prosperity  without  insolence, 
and  adversity  without  dejection.  When  he  married  late  in  life  he 
was  a  very  affectionate  husband  and  father.  He  had  a  pretty  taste 
in  letters,  and  so  good  a  oik;  in  art  t  hat  he  more  than  once  saved  him- 
self from  ruin  by  selling  the  pictures  he  had  collected.  Even  such 
a  wasp  as  Chamfort,  his  parasite  for  a  time,  had  nothing  serious  to 
say  against  him  ;  and,  with  extraordinary  integrity,  he  once  not 


*  An  Essay  on  Asphyxia  (Apncea).  Bv  George  Johnson,  M.D.  Lond.. 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.   London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

The  Disrates  of  Children.  By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P., 
and  G.  A.  Wright,  B..A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  London:  Longmans 
&  Cd. 
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only  refused  a  "  pot-of-wine  "  from  Beaumarehais,  but  pleasantly 
informed  that  dramatic  intriguer  that,  if  he  had  not  been  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  temper  that  morning,  he  would  have  thrown  him 
out  of  the  window  for  daring  to  propose  such  a  thing.  Even 
in  his  emigration  he  refused  to  bear  arms  against  France,  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Devil's  Advocate  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  in  this  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  wildly  extrava- 
gant ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Government  as  a  mere  milch 
cow  on  which  to  draw  for  places,  pensions,  gratifications,  and 
the  like  ;  he  saw  nothing  improper,  unpatriotic,  or  disloyal  in 
furthering  the  intrigues  of  one  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
against  others,  and  he  ran  away  from  his  country  not  only 
without  trying  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  class,  and  of  what 
he  was  bound  to  regard  as  the  country  itself,  but  without 
trying  to  deliver  France  from  her  tyrants.  His  correspond- 
ence (i)  with  the  future  Charles  X.  (including  replies  from  that 
Prince  and  some  letters  of  and  to  other  persons)  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  covers  the  whole  period  from  1789  to  181 5,  though 
most  of  it  is  earlier  than  the  Empire.  A  great  deal  of  it 
is  occupied  with  historical  matters  already  well  known,  with 
rumours  that  subsequently  turned  out  unfounded,  and  with  private 
affairs  of  little  interest ;  but  there  is  also  valuable  new  matter,  and 
the  whole  is  of  importance  as  giving  a  continuous  view  of  the 
events  as  they  appeared  to  a  man  interested  indeed  and  prejudiced, 
but  of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  of  excellent  information,  and 
not  of  a  violent  temper.  It  is  also  extremely  well  edited.  M. 
Pingaud  has  not  only  subjoined  the  mimite  biographical  and 
other  annotation  in  which  French  editors  excel,  but  has  given  us 
what  we  constantly  demand  but  very  seldom  receive  from  editors 
either  of  that  or  of  any  other  nation,  by  putting  at  the  head  of 
each  letter  and  collecting  in  the  "  Contents  "  short  notes  of  the 
subjects  mentioned.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  pro- 
ceeding, with  very  little  trouble  to  the  editor  (for  the  most  care- 
less editor  must  read  through  his  texts  at  least  once,  and  can  jot 
down  the  headings  as  he  does  so),  quadruples  the  value  of  the 
book  to  the  reader.  It  is  illustrated  with  four  good  heliogravures 
from  originals  by  Mine.  Vigee-Lebrun,  one  of  Vaudreuil,  one  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  and  two  of  Mme.  de  Polignac. 

M.  Bertrand  Robidou's  "  History  of  the  Clergy  during  the 
Revolution  "  (2)  is  a  disappointing  book  ;  or,  rather,  disappointing 
is  not  the  right  word,  for  the  preface  warns  the  experienced 
reader  what  is  to  come.  When  a  man  calls  the  dragon's-teeth- 
sowing  of  '89,  the  operation  which  has  sterilized  French  political 
capacity  for  a  full  century,  "  la  plus  noble  Evolution  politique  qui 
se  soit  accomplie  sur  ce  globe,"  all  men  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
what  to  expect.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  M.  Robidou  is  less  blind 
to  some  of  the  faults  of  his  very  ugly  idol  than  would  seem  pro- 
bable from  this  exordium.  But  this  merit  is  more  than  com- 
pensated in  the  wrong  way  by  a  profusion  of  rhetoric  and  of  loose 
uncorroborated  statement,  an  absence  of  historical  precision,  and 
a  great  want  of  that  chapter-and-verse  citation  which  may  be 
overdone,  but  the  underdoing  of  which  is  far  worse  than  its 
excess.  The  book  is  a  first  volume  and  may  improve ;  but  only 
if  the  author  makes  his  work  much  more  exact  than  it  is. 

We  have  several  times  noticed,  and  always  with  welcome, 
M.  Jouaust's  charming  issue  of  separate  plays  of  Moliere,  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  M.  Auguste  Vitu,  and  an  etched 
frontispiece  by  M.  Leloir.  The  last  (fourth)  volume  of  this 
contains  Sganarelle  (3).  This  early,  but  extremely  amusing,  piece 
has,  as  M.  Vitu  well  observes,  a  distinct  "  harlequinade  "  cha- 
racter which  makes  it  interesting,  and  there  can  also  be  little 
hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  editor  that  the  actor-author's 
extreme  popularity  in  the  title-part  counted  for  something  in 
that  connexion  of  his  name  with  a  certain  unpleasant  status 
which  ended  in  the  gross  and  certainly  unproved  accusations 
against  Armande  Bejart.  The  frontispiece,  representing  Sganarelle 
in  his  panoplyywith  Lelie,  Celie,  and  the  Abigail  in  the  background, 
is  very  good  indeed. 

M.  Antoine  Levy's  (4)  method  of  teaching  German  would 
please  Emeritus-Professor  Blackie,  for  it  consists  of  a  large  con- 
versation-book, French  and  German  in  opposite  columns.  But 
how  does  "  Qui  a  temps  a  vie "  correspond  to  "  Kommt  Zeit, 
kommt  Rath  "  ?    These  things  must  be  an  allegory. 

The  stories  in  Mme.  Henry  Gr6ville's  Louk  Loukitch  (5)  are 
nearly  all  Russian  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  her  Russian 
stories,  good.  The  opening  tale  is  a  rather  interesting  illustration 
of  the  numerous  veins  of  something  like  madness  which  pervade 
the  Russian  people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  own 
writers,  as  well  as  others,  sometimes  producing  skoptchi  and 
similar  things.  Louk  Loukitch  is  a  retired  captain  of  infantry, 
a  family  man  fond  of  his  wife,  and  an  excellent  fellow,  but 
subject  to  fits  of  covetousness,  which  border  on  insanity.  When 
the  object  is  only  a  black  mare  too  expensive  for  his  means  it 
does  not  much  matter  ;  but  when  it  is  a  black-haired  governess 
things  naturally  become  more  awkward.  The  tale  menaces 
tragedy,  and  even  reaches  it,  but  ends  happily  after  all.  Is  it 
true,  by  the  way,  that  Russian  law  excuses  a  murderer,  or 
attempter  of  murder,  if  his  victim  survives  to  attest  forgiveness 

(1)  Correspondance  intime  du  Comte  de  Vaudreuil  et  du  Comte  d'Artois. 
Par  L.  Pingaud.    2  tomes.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(2)  Histoire  du  clergc  pendant  la  Revolution  francaise.  Par  B.  Robidou. 
Paris  :  Calmann  L£vy. 

(3)  Moliere — Sganarelle.    Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(4)  Mctlwde  pratique  de  langue  allemande.  Par  A.  Levy.  Paria  :  Le 
Soudier. 

(5)  Louk  Loukitch.    Par  Henry  GreVille.    Paris:  Plon. 


in  open  court  ?  The  provision  is  merciful  and  romantic,  but  per- 
haps doubtful  as  regards  the  public  good.  Another  good  story,  not 
Russian  this  time,  is  entitled  "Yanid,"  and  tells  how  a  little 
half-caste  fiend  tormented  her  amiable  French  stepmother.  But 
we  are  sorry  that  Yanid  died.  She  must  have  been  an  interesting 
specimen. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THERE  must  be,  we  fear,  many  people  who  have  not  read 
Thorndale,  and  not  a  few  who  have,  to  whom  the  title-page, 
The  Story  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  will 
not  reveal  at  a  glance  the  purport  of  the  volume  of  memoirs 
and  letters  of  which  Mr.  George  S.  Merriam  is  editor.  Yet 
was  William  Smith  a  man  of  note  in  the  circle  of  the 
elect  for  whom  Comte  furnished  in  some  sort  the  gospel, 
Emerson  and  George  Eliot  the  poetry,  and  Mill  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Early  did  he  pursue  "earnest  goodness,"  and 
perfectibility,  and  superiority,  and  other  virtues  which  humble 
orthodox  humanity  despairs  of  in  this  world.  His  cheerful 
faith  was  nobly  displayed  when  he  commenced  writing  in  the  in- 
fant Athenaum,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  "  of  the  main  point  for 
us  being  to  '  live  like  immortals  here.'  "  In  Thorndale  we  have 
a  "conflict  of  opinions  "  that  leaves  the  biographer  in  great  doubt 
as  to  what  William  Smith's  real  opinions  were.  Like  Graven- 
hurst,  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  soul  that 
thrived  on  its  own  perplexities.  It  was  probably  after  reading 
the  former  that  G.  H.  Lewes  reproached  the  philosopher  with 
"  the  waste  of  his  fine  mind  in  metaphysical  research."  William 
Smith  contributed  much  to  Maya,  a  little  to  the  Quarterly,  and 
wrote  several  dramas,  one  of  which,  Athelwold,  was  played  and 
obtained  a  succes  d'estime,  due  possibly  to  the  acting  of  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  and  Macready.  The  drama  is  extremely  dry  reading. 
Athelwold  and  Dunstan  prose  very  much  as  the  dialoguers  in 
Thorndale  prose,  and  the  play,  though  Talfourd  praised  it,  is  now 
of  the  ghostly  company  of  Ion  and  the  only  tragedy  that  Parson 
Adams  read.  However,  Landor  may  be  right,  and  there  may  be 
a  future  for  the  writings  of  William  Smith.  "  I  know  Mr. 
Smith,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend,  "  and  everything 
he  has  published.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  sir.  There  are 
things  in  his  works  quite  equal  to  anything  that  Shakspeare  ever 
wrote."  This  is  a  little  strong,  even  from  Landor.  Proh .'  Landor 
is  all  we  can  say  of  it.  Mr.  Merriam's  labours  are,  at  the  most, 
merely  supplementary  to  the  letters  and  memoir  of  her  husband 
written  by  Lucy  Smith,  which  often  reflect  in  an  amusingly 
unconscious  manner  the  pleasures  of  heterodoxy  as  they  were 
manifested  to  one  whose  early  training  was  rigidly  evangelical. 
He  does  indeed  discern  self-portraiture  in  the  confessions  of  the 
priggish  youth  Cyril  in  Thorndale,  but  he  makes  little  or  no  use 
of  this  biographical  key.  There  are  minds  to  whom  questioning 
and  perpetual  unrest  are  the  purest  joys  and  the  very  breath  of 
life.  They  discuss  world-old  problems  from  which  the  angels 
shrink  with  a  freshness  of  juvenility  that  suggests  they  were 
new-created  for  their  solution.  William  Smith  appears  to  have 
found  delight  in  this  form  of  mental  dissipation,  and  those  per- 
sons of  like  mind  may  certainly  revel  in  Thorndale. 

A  book  that  appears  at  a  fortunate  moment  is  A  Girl's  Hide 
in  Iceland,  by  Ethel  B.  Harley  (Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie)  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  Now  the  tourist's  season  has  set  in  and  people 
are  intent  on  new  fields  of  travel,  Mrs.  Tweedie's  lively  account 
of  a  voyage  to  Iceland  and  its  agreeable  and  entirely  success- 
ful results  ought  to  inspire  adventurous  ladies  to  follow  her 
example.  Mrs.  Tweedie  describes  the  wonders  of  the  land 
with  a  keen  appreciation,  and  has  not  forgotten  to  supply 
many  useful  hints  for  tourists ;  especially  may  we  note  her  in- 
structions concerning  the  right  riding  of  Iceland  ponies  by  ladies. 
The  primitive  fashion  here  is  decidedly  the  better  way  for 
ladies  who  are  determined  to  follow  the  natives,  and  care  not  to 
add  a  side-saddle  to  the  burden  of  their  luggage.  Dr.  Harley's 
additional  chapter,  "  What  is  a  Geyser  ?  "  is  a  very  explicit  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  action  of  hot  springs,  illustrated  by  a 
capital  diagram. 

The  Old  Pincushion,  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Adrian  Hope  (Griffith, 
Fnrran,  &  Co.),  is  one  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  pleasantest  storiesfor 
children.  It  deals  with  a  romantic  incident,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, founded  on  fact — namely,  the  chance  finding  of  a  paper  in 
a  pincushion  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  will  believed  to  be 
lost.  The  new  volume  of  Little  Folks  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  full  of 
the  things  that  healthy  children  delight  in — pretty  pictures  and 
bright  stories  and  anecdotes.  In  Our  British  Soldiers  (Dean  & 
Son)  we  have  resplendent  chromos  that  must  charm  the  eyes  of 
children  of  all  growths.  There  are  spirited  pictures  of  the  4th 
Hussars  skirmishing,  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  galloping  over  a 
common,  and  other  moving  spectacles,  all  of  them  vastly  gay  and 
charming. 

Mr.  P.  II.  Ditchfield's  Our  English  Villayes  (Methuen  &  Co.) 
is  a  rather  discursive  little  book  written  with  the  excellent  aim 
of  fostering  an  interest  in  village  antiquities  among  dwellers  in 
the  country.  It  touches  on  rural  life  under  Saxon  and  Norman 
rule,  village  sports  and  customs,  arelueology  and  folklore,  in  a 
light  chatty  style,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  author's  pur- 
pose. The  woodcuts  are  good,  though  the  representation  of 
Stonehenge— which,  by  the  way,  no  one  now  connects  with 
Druids  or  human  sacrifices — is  more  creditable  to  the  artist's 
fancy  than  to  his  accuracy. 
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Various  minor  bards  await  us,  the  most  ambitious  being  Mr. 
Luscombe  Searelle,  whose  Dawn  of  Death  (Triibner  &  Co.)  sets 
forth  in  visionary  form  and  stodgy  blank  verse  the  victory  of  a 
perplexed  soul  who  held  the  error  that  "  Mind  was  attribute  of 
Matter."  Spirit  voices  proclaim  it  to  him,  what  time,  as  he  puts 
it,  "  I  saw  my  inmost  soul  creep  slowly  from  my  body,"  and  he 
learned  that  "all  Matter  is  a  thing  of  nothingness,"  and  "  Solidity 
is  but  analogy  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  The  leading  poem 
in  Mr.  Charles  Dickinson's  The  Children:  and  other  Verses 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  ascribed  to  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  though  the  matter 
was  frequently  set  right  in  Household  Words.  It  is  a  pretty 
poem,  with  a  sweet  sentiment,  gracefully  expressed ;  but  it  is 
not  the  best  poetic  wine  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  vintaging  in  this 
tuneful  collection.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Caillard's  The 
Lost  Life  ;  and  other  Poems  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) — the  ballad  of 
London  "Stolen  Flowers,"  for  example — might  effectively  be 
introduced  by  reciters  to  vary  their  too-restricted  programmes. 

An  appropriate  exuberance,  almost  tropical  in  its  fervour,  is 
the  mark  of  Poems  of  Passion,  by  Ella  Wheeler  (II.  J.  Drane). 
Not  even-  dancer  knows  what  is  a  "waltz-quadrille,"  which  must 
be  a  fascinating  measure,  from  the  poet's  account  of  it,  with  its 
intricate  coils  and  "  blithe  chasse."  Printers  play  strange  pranks, 
turning  the  poet's  "  happiness  "  to  "pappiness,"  as  Hood  says; 
but  thev  do  not  often  transpose  so  boldlv  as  in  "  Through  the 
A' alley  "  :— 

As  I  came  through  the  valley  desolate. 

As  I  came  through  the  valley,  like  a  blley 

Of  lurid  lightning  I  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  Love's  great  eyes  that  now  were  full  of  hate. 

Dear  God  !  dear  God  !  1  could  bear  all  but  that  ; 

Bat  I  fell  down  soul-stricken,  dead  thereat 
As  I  came  through  the  vaeam. 

Mr.  Tverman's  melodious  lyrics,  Day  Dreams  in  a  Devon  Valley 
(Torquay  :  Iredale),  reveal  a  judicious  employment  of  local  colour. 
The  sonnets  are  often  graceful,  never  pretentious,  and  "  A  Ballad 
at  Brixton  "  is  a  stirring  lay  with  the  right  patriotic  ring  in  it. 

In  the  dainty  "  Stott  Library  "  we  have  the  first  volume  of  a 
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addition  to  "  Routledge's  Pocket  Library."  This  is  a  genuine 
reprint,  with  the  poet's  own  notes  and  prefaces  in  full.  Altogether 
a  charming  little  book,  and  an  example  for  editors  of  other  series 
of  popular  reprints  too  often  trimmed  by  the  abhorred  shears. 

The  neat  cloth  bindings  of  the  sixpenny  issue  of  "  Cassell's 
Universal  Library"  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  flimsy  covers 
of  the  cheaper  form  which  perishes  in  the  using,  be  the  reader 


ever  so  tender.  There  is  abundant  good  literature  and  varied  in 
the  series  ;  Ilakluyt  and  Captain  Parry,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bacon,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  Diary  of  Pepys — these  are 
before  us,  and  printed  in  good,  clear  type. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  (Macmillan) ;  Margery  {Gred), 
translated  by  Clara  Bell  from  the  German  of  Georg  Ebers, 
"  authorized  edition,"  in  two  volumes  (New  York  :  Gottsberger; 
London  :  Triibner)  ;  Isaac  Eller's  Money,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean 
(Fisher  Unwin) ;  and  Suspicion,  by  Christian  Lys  (Ward  & 
Downey). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  isith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 

printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  oHaiaed  on  application. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  every  Saturday  from 
Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the  Bourse), 
Paris. 

by  ivhom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 
Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Noiu  ready,  VOLUME  LXV1L,  bound  in  cloth, price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
■  Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4.s.  6d.  each.    May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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SUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SOCIETY'S  PROSPECTUS, 

D  ecding  with  all  the  most  IMPORTANT  POINTS  necessary  to  be  considered  by  Life  Insurers. 

(1.)  The  AGE.   This  Society  was  ESTABLISHED  in  the  year  1810. 
(2.)  The  FUNDS  of  the  Society  are  AMPLE  and  WELL  INVESTED. 
(3.)  The  ULTIMATE  COST  of  Assurance  in  the  '•  SUN." 

The  Bonus  declared  in  January  1888  proves  that  a  WITH  PROFIT  Policy,  under  Table  A,  opened  with  the  Sun 
Life  Office  can  be  had  at  considerably  LESS  THAN  COST  PRICE — that  is,  can  be  eventually  obtained  for  less 
than  the  UNLOADED  NET  PREMIUM. 
(4.)  The  LIBERALITY  of  the  "  SUN'S"  CONTRACT  and  PRACTICAL  FACILITIES  for  DEALING  with  its  Policies, 
(j.)  ECONOMY  of  Management  in  the  "  SUN." 

EXTRAVAGANT  and  INJUDICIOUS  Expenditure  can  NEVER  produce  LARGE  BONUS  Results  to 
Policy -Holders;  hence  it  is  of  the  FIRST  IMPORTANCE  that  ECONOMICS  should  be  understood  and  practised. 

The  Expense  Ratio  on  RENEWAL  Premiums,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  large  amount  of  new- 
business  transacted,  was  during  the  last  financial  year  less  than  FOUR  PER  CENTUM  of  the  Premiums. 
(C.)  The  BASIS  of  Valuation  in  the  "SUN." 

The  Valuation,  June  24,  1887,  was  made  by  the  CARLISLE  Table  of  Mortality,  on  the  Basis  of  which  the 
Premiums  charged  have  long  been  calculated;  a  low  rate  of  Interest  has  been  assumed,  viz.,  3  PER  CENT.,  and 
the  NET  PREMIUMS  have  only  been  dealt  with,  thus  leaving  FUTURE  PROFITS  entirely  UNANTICIPATED. 
(7.)  The  TEST  of  Stability. 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  on  the  24th  June,  1887,  had— (a)  Over  TWELVE  Years'  Premium  Income  in 
Hand;  (b)  Over  £36  Cash  invested  against  every  £100  assured. 
(8.)  The  DISTRIBUTION  of  PROFITS  in  the  «  SUN." 

Bonuses  have  been  regularly  declared  since  1843,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,857,452,  and  at  the  last  Divi- 
sion, which  was  exceptionally  large,  £192,700'  was  apportioned,  and  resulted 'in  an  average 

CASH  RETURN  OF  £36  IN  EVERY  £100  PAID  IN  PREMIUMS. 

Apply  for  the  Society's  Prospectus,  at  the  CHIEF  OFFICE,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

JOHN  G.  PRIESTLEY         1  Joint 
HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS  J  Actuaries. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rPHE  NEW  GALLERY,  REGENT  STREET. — SUMMER 

-1-  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.   9  till  7.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

rjRYSTAL  PALACE. — GRAND  FLORAL  BALLET,  "  A 

GOLDEN  DREAM,"  every  Evening  at  8.4.r>,  on  Lawns,  weather  permitting 
Invented  and  produced  by  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  and  arranged  by  Madame  Katti  Lanner. 
Gorgeous  Illuminations  ot  Park  and  Gardens.  Music  by  the  Company's  Military  Band. 
Bandmaster.  Mj..C.  Godfrey,  jun.  No  extra  charge.  Lockhurt's  marvellous  Elephants,  and 
other  great  Free  Entertainments  daily  Admission  to  Palace,  Is. 

THE  MAD  DOG  CRAZE. 

gPONTANEOTJS_  HYDROPHOBIA. 

(From  THE  LANCET,  May  16,  1885.) 
"  Last  week  Dr.  Diplock.  Coroner  for  West  Middlesex,  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a 
journeyman  blacksmith,  aged  twenty-three,  who  died,  according  to  Dr.  Ferris  of  Uxbridge, 
with  all  the  eymptoms  of  hydrophobia.  The  history  showed  that  there  was  a  possible  bite 
from  a  dog  two  years  previously,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  on  this  point.  If  the  case 
were  one  of  rabies,  the  period  of  incubation  was,  even  for  rabies,  rather  long.  Seeing  that 
the  case  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it  is  allowable  to  speculate  on  its  nature.  Now,  Dr.  BROAD- 
BENT  AND  OTHERS  HAVE  PLACED  ON  RECORD  CASES  WHICH  II  AVE  BEEN 
CHARACTERIZED  BY  ALL  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  HYDROPHOBIA.  WHICH 
WERE  CERTAINLY  NOT  DUE  TO  THE  USUAL  CAUSE  OF  IIYDROPHOBI4- 
i  e.  THE  BITE  OF  A  RABID  ANIMAL.  In  tbe  cases  in  question  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  decided  history  of  terror,  almost  amounting  to  mania.  This  terror,  or  extreme 
fright,  may  have  been  an  efficient  cause  in  bringing  about  those  nervous  symptoms  which 
are  the  chief  features  of  rabies,  or  the  terror  may  have  been  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
nervous  disease,  however  originated.  The  chief  symptoms  of  rabies  may  be  explained  on  the 
riew  of  an  extremely  irritable  state  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  adjacent  parts.  This  irritable  state  of  un  important  part  of  the  cerebral  nervous  system 
need  not  always  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  virus  of  rabies.  Other  conditions  may  bring  it 
about,  and  some  authorities  have  asserted  that  acute  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  perhaps  other 
substances,  may  give  rise  to  the  same  condition.  It  is  possible  that  the  case  on  which  the 
inquest  was  recently  held  was  one  of  this  abnormal  class." 


EDUCATIONAL. 


u 


NIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

THE  SESSION  18S9-U0  WILL  BEGIN  ON  OCTOBER  9. 


The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  tin 


ool  age,  the  means  of 


continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical, 
Physical,  Ele.-tncnl,  Engineering,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  open  dailv. 
rhe  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical, and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Surveying  ;  and  special  arrangements  for  practical  work  have  been  made  with  various 
Engineera  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be 
obtained  on  application.    Several  SCHOLARSHIPS  arc  tenable  at  the  College. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

Courses  of  Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Mineralogy  and 
Applied  Geology  lor  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering.  Facilities  are  offered  In  the  way  of 
<  ollege  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works'  Scholarships,  and  special  arrangements  for 
entrance  into  prolcssional  lite. 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  Jamks  Raftkr,  Secretary. 

GT.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

■rT     ,         Heacl-Manle.r-The  Rev.  E.  D'AUQUIER,  M.A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-tastern  College,  Uamsgate.  with  a  statl'..!  Assistant  Masters  f Graduates). 

"  he  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 

boarding  act  in. ..lation.  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  .•ymiiasiuiii 

tuekshop,  workshop.  *c.  II  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  Sic.  sea-bathing  and  boating. 

The  school  year  Is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 

Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  flO,  £15,  and 
£21,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 

For  lurther  information,  apply  to  the  IIkaij-Mastku. 


HEIDELBERG    COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 
Principal*. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Heidelberg. 

A.  B.  CATTY,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Ojton. 
"Principal  subjects.  French  and  German.   Preparation  for  Army  and  all  other  Exams. 
Seoarate  house  for  Senior  Pupils. 

"BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master-Rev.  T.  IIAYES  BELCHER.  M.A. 
Head-Master  of  Civil  and  Military  Department- E.  A.  A.  SPENCER,  Esq.,  M.A. 
late  of  Cheltenham  College. 
Head-Master  of  Junior  Department— D.  C.  WICKHAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  School  has  a  Classical  Side  on  which  Boy*  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  &c.   There  is  also  a  Civil  and  Military  Department,  the  work  in  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  passing  hoys  direct  into  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  or  Coopers  Hill,  or  for 
business  lite.   There  is  a  J  nnior  Department  for  Boys  from  eight  to  thirteen,  with  separate 
Boarding-house,  school  buildings,  and  staff  of  Masters. 

GT.     THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  125  guineas  and  f60  respectively 
open  to  all  tirst-^ear  Students,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  in  September  1S89. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC" 
and  "INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Dental  Students  and 
for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  Geobqs 
rbkdlb. 

 E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

pRONDALL  SCHOOL,  FARNHAM,  Surrey.— Invigorating 

country  life,  healthiest  in  England  (see  Registrar's  Report).  Preparation  for  Public 
Schools,  Royal  Navy,  ate.  ;  French  and  German  guaranteed  ;  school  farm,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball fields,  tennis,  carpenter's  shop,  riding  ponies  Address,  Principal. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE    COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

^  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE. 

HDIES'  DIVISION.   The  THIRTIETH  SESSION,  1889-90, will  OPEN'  on  Monday. 

September  30. 

Water  Colour  Painting,  Landscape,  &c—  Edward  A.  Goodall,  R.W.S. 
Water-Colour  Paintimr,  Figure,  Life,  ic— John  Scott,  R.I. 
Painting  in  oils  from  the  Life,  Sec  — E.  VVensley  Russell. 
Painting  in  Oils,  Landscape— Edward  A.  Goodall. 

Drawing,  Figure,  Antique,  and  from  Life— A.  G.  Macgregor  and  11.  Windsor  Fry, 
Modelling  in  Clay,  Ac— A.  G.  Macgregor. 
Artistic  vVood  Curving— G.  A.  Rogers. 
Decoration  and  Design— B.  A.  Lillie. 

Visitors  in  the  Art  School— E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  and  J.  B.  Bureesi 
R.A. 

English  Literature  and  Composition— Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Elocution  of  Conversation  and  Reading— Miss  E.  Fogerty. 

FreHch  Language  and  Lit.  raturc— Henri  Roche. 

German  Language  and  Literature— Dr.  N.  Heinemann,  F.R.G.S. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature — Luigi  Kicci,  B.A. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature— Mariano  Vives. 

Greek  or  Latin— J.  H.  Rose,  M.A. 

General  History- Dr.  ft.  G.  Zerffi.  F.R.H.at.8 

English  History-H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.  F.R.Hist.S. 

Geography— J.  H.  Ro  e,  M.A. 

Chemistry— W.  Lapraik,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Arithmetic,  Mathematics.  &C.  —  W.  B.  Kemshead,  M.A. .Ph.D. 

Pianoforte-Gustav  Ernest,  Arthur  O'Leary,  John  Francis  Barnett,  A.  J.  Eyre,  Raphael 
Riche,  Mdme.  Marie  Periera.  Miss  Emma  Tedder. 
Pianoforte  Ensemble— Arthur  O'Leary. 

Chamber  Music,  Duo  and  Trio— Otto  Manns  and  Robert  Reed. 
Violin— Otto  Manns. 
Violoncello— Robert  Reed. 
Organ— A.  J.  Eire, 

Solo  Singing-Henry  Blower,  Madame  St.  Germain,  Herbert  Sims  Reeves,  and  Ragnar 

Grevillius. 

Sight  Hinging  and  Ladies'  Choir— A.  J.  Eyre. 
Harmony,  Counterpoint— Louis  B.  Prout. 

Composition.  Instrumentation,  Ac.  -John  Francis  Barnett,  Professor  J.  F.  Bridge, Mus. Doc, 
Ebenezer  Prout,  B.A..  and  Louis  B  Prout. 
Explanatory  Demonstrations  of  Higher  Art  of  Pianoforte— Gustav  Ernest. 
Dancing,  8rc—  Louis  d'Egville,  Miss  Louisa  Pear. 
The  Junior  Section  of  the  School  opens  same  date. 

Prospectus  and  particulars  ol  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Supt.  Educational  Department. 

piTY  and   GUILDS   of  LONDON   INSTITUTE  for  the 

^  ADVANCEMENT  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

ENGINEERING— The  Course  f  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  at  the  Central  Institu- 
tion ot  the  City  and  Guild*  of  London  Institute  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  persons 
who  are  preparing  to  become  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  Chemical  Engineers,  or  to  enter 
manufacturing  works. 

The  nest  Session  will  commence  on  October  1,  1BS9.  An  Entrance  Examination  will 
be  heid  on  September  'I'i  and  the  three  following  days. 

JOHN  WATNEV,              1  „  ~ 
WALTER  S.  PRIDEAUX.J 
Programme  and  full  particulars  of  Course  of  Instruction  may  be  obtained  on  application 
at  the  Central  Institution,  Exhibition  Road,  S.W.,  or  at  the  Ottice  of  the  Institute,  G  res  ham 
College,  E.C.  

THHE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE   CASTLE,  near 

_I_    TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  liie. 
Excellent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  erounds. 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 

"DRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
German.  Italian.  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting. 

rPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY   (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Hampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  re ti tied  home.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.  -41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

HILLSIDE,  GODALMING,  Surrey.  (Close  to  Charterhouse.) 
Preparatory  for  Charterhouse  and  other  Public  Schools.  A.  M.  CURTEIS,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  G.  GIDLEY  ROBINSON,  M.A. ,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  of  Charterhouse. 

CONTINENT.  —  ADVANTAGEOUS    OFFER.  —  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  be  received  into  the  home  of  English  Clergyman  (M.A.  Oxon.,  nineteen 
years  Incumbent)  who,  with  wife  and  young  daughters,  will  reside  abroad.  (Health.) 
Winters— Villa,  Florence.  Summers— Switzerland,  Lakes.  Ac.  Well  and  widely  connected, 
experienced  in  Foreign  life,  and  of  literary  pursuits,  they  offer  unusual  social  and  educational 
advantages.  Home  comforts.  Good  Masters.  Careful  chaneronage.  Liberal  terms.  Highest 
references  Address,  Mrs.  M  .  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  Promenade  Place,  Cheltenham. 

TLFRACOMBE. — 1LFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  fur- 

nished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  2.f>0  Rooms.  Eight  Lawn-Tennis  Courts,  Large 
Swimming  Bath,  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  Tariff  of  Manager.  

rpHE  GREATEST  of  all  PIANOFORTES. 

THE   STEIN  WAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 
Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Tortman  Square.  London,  W. 

T  O  HN      BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 

"  UPRIGHT     IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guinea,  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS.  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  1889.— 18,  SO.  and  H  Witrmore  Street,  w.   List.  free. 

pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE ADE , Secretary. 
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EGYPT. 

1T7AD-EL-NJXJMI  and  his  so-called  Dervishes  (the 
*  y  protest  against  the  use  of  the  name  is  well  founded 
enough,  but  they  may  as  well  be  called  Dervishes  as  any- 
thing else)  remain  comparatively  stationary  and  inactive 
between  Wady  Haifa  and  Assouan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  famous  Temple  of  Abou  Simbel  or  Ipsamboul.  They 
are  met  with  occasionally,  and  always  routed  with  loss ;  but 
this  loss  produces  no  effect  on  the  main  body,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  this  main  body  may  not  be  largely  increased 
soon  by  reinforcements.  When  those  reinforcements  arrive 
a  battle  seems  likely,  and  the  course  of  such  battles  has 
been  too  chequered  to  make  it  safe  to  talk  lightly  of 
the  result.  The  unyielding  attitude  and  high  preten- 
sions of  the  leader  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
.spirit  of  the  Mahdist  movement,  and,  indeed,  explain 
its  strength.  There  is  about  modern  Mahommedanism, 
at  least  of  the  military  type,  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
and  shillyshally  with  which  modern  Christianity  is  some- 
times reproached.  The  Prophet  understood  the  natural 
man  of  Asiatic  and  African  races  perfectly  well,  and  his 
mode  of  procedure  is  still  fully  justified  with  them.  He  did 
not,  like  some  unwiser  fanatics,  promise  universal  victory, 
invulnerableness,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  followers 
of  the  Khalifa  are  quite  aware  that  they  may  be  collec- 
tively defeated  and  individually  killed.  But  that  does  not 
interfere  either  with  their  certainty  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  their  cause,  with  their  sense  of  the  duty  of  offering  conver- 
sion, tribute,  or  the  sword,  or  with  their  enjoyment  of  the 
comfortable  prospects  of  the  martyred  believer.  To  come  to 
sublunary  matters,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  inconveniences 
the  want  of  water  may  have  subjected  them  to,  these  incon- 
veniences have  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  living 
impossible  ;  while,  unluckily,  the  English  and  Egyptian 
strength  on  the  spot  has  been  only  enough  to  inflict  occa- 
sional raps  on  the  knuckles,  and  not  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  in  command  should  be 
now  sufficient  to  make  any  great  advance  on  Wad-el- Njumi's 
part  impracticable  ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  barely  sufficient 
for  a  vigorous  offensive,  and  to  make  them  what  they  are 
the  lower  country  has  been  swept  nearly,  and  perhaps 
dangerously,  clean. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  even  if  the  offensive  be  taken  with 
the  best  results,  and  the  immediate  invaders  be  driven  back 
to  Barras  or  Dongola,  the  good  done  will  be  anything  but 
considerable,  and  still  less  final.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and 
the  almost  equally  well-known  "  Twenty  Years'  Resident  " 
have  once  more  valiantly  taken  pen  in  hand  to  prove  to  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  public  that  two  and 
two  invariably  make  four,  or  at  least  have  such  a  habit  of 
doing  so  that  it  is  not  businesslike  to  reckon  on  their 
making  three  or  five.  Sir  Samuel  has  urged  that  at  least 
Berber  and  Dongola  must  be  held  if  similar  raids  are  not 
to  continue  chronic,  and  the  ;<  Twenty  Years'  Resident  " 
has  worked  out  clearly  enough  the  parallel  or  analogy  (which 
has  been  more  than  once  made  in  these  columns)  between  the 
Nile  raiders  and  the  Nile  floods.  The  Nile  floods  are  wel- 
comed and  prayed  for  ;  but,  if  they  happened  to  be  destruc- 
tive instead  of  beneficial,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream 
of  building  dams  at  the  First  and  Second  Cataract ;  he 
would  go  to  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  if  not  to  the  Lakes 
themselves,  in  order  to  start  operations.  In  the  same  way, 
if  "  Dervishes  "  are  to  be  prevented  from  raiding  Egypt,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  done  by  a  chain  of  posts  ending  at 
Wady  Haifa,  much  less  by  repeating  the  folly  already  com- 
mitted and  removing  the  posts,  as  some  wiseacres  would 
have  us  do,  even  further  north.  We  very  much  doubt 
ourselves  whether  anything  short  of  the  resumption  of  the 
command  of  the  river  up  to  Khartoum  will  be  really  effectual. 


But  the  occupations  of  Dongola  and  Berber  might  be  tried, 

if  half-measures,  stopgaps,  and  the  attempt  to  compromise 
and  conciliate  are  too  dear  to  British  governing  man  to  be 
given  up  at  once.  Neither  of  these,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
points  out,  need  involve  any  large  or  costly  expedition, 
while  the  holding  of  Berber  would  (as  Sir  Samuel  doubtless 
means)  have  a  very  considerable  effect  in  relieving  Souakim 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  frontier.  If  something  of  the  kind 
is  not  done  we  shall  have  the  same  trouble  over  again  and 
worse.  The  present  raid  is  more  serious  than  its  imme- 
diate forerunners,  and  the  next  may,  and  probably  would, 
be  more  serious  still.  It  will  never  do  to  trust  in  playing 
Senoussists  against  Mahdists.  Even  if  the  latter  were  to 
succumb,  of  which  there  is  no  present  sign,  their  con- 
querors will  experience,  and  will  probably  yield  to,  the 
same  temptations.  This  kind  of  restless  dashing  against 
the  civilized  circumference  of  a  great  uncivilized  inner 
space  has  been  unknown  in  Europe  for  centuries  and  in 
Asia  for  some  considerable  time.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
epidemic  of  it  in  Africa  now  from  the  Second  Cataract  to 
Lake  Nyassa ;  and  our  conduct  in  the  outlying  regions, 
formerly  subject  to  the  Egyptian  Pashas  and  Khedives, 
could  not  even  with  the  greatest  skill  have  been  arranged 
so  as  to  suit  it  better.  Our  duty  to  Egypt,  and  the  need  of 
sparing  English  soldiers  and  Egyptian  soldiers,  as  well  as 
Egyptian  non-combatants,  this  perpetual  nuisance,  demands 
that  something  should  be  done  to  extirpate  the  disease  or 
keep  it  afar  off,  instead  of  being  merely  satisfied  with 
palliating  its  accesses. 

If,  however,  our  conduct  towards  Egypt  in  this  respect 
is  doubtful,  we  can  at  least  give  ourselves  the  comfort  of 
thinking  that  the  conduct  of  our  competitor  for  the  control 
and  sometime  partner  in  it  is  not  doubtful  at  all.  It  is  of 
very  little  importance  whether  the  recent  attitude  of  France 
in  this  matter  is  due,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  M.  Francis 
Charmes  or  to  any  other  individual  person.  Everybody 
who  has  occasion  to  examine  French  books  and  newspapers 
knows  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  powerful  class  of 
journalist-politicians  in  France  is  furious  at  the  supposed 
loss  of  French  prestige,  as  well  as  at  the  railing  off  of 
the  Egyptian  pagoda-tree  from  the  merry  shakings  which 
Frenchmen  used  to  give  it.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  the  second  application  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  itself  to  France  for  permission  to  economize  by 
paying  or  lessening  its  debts  was  undignified.  The  applica- 
tion was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  ineffectual,  but  it 
has  put  France  even  more  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  than 
before.  The  French  Government,  in  words  which  look  so 
like  those  of  a  petulant  person  of  the  other  sex  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  think  them  apocryphal,  says  that  it 
"  entirely  holds  "  that  the  conversion  is  "  of  vital  import- 
"  ance  to  Egypt,"  but  regrets  that,  as  the  political  situation 
remains  unchanged,  it  cannot  give  its  consent.  That  is  to 
say,  one  of  those  nations  which  pride  themselves  most  on 
"  culture,"  on  generosity,  and  so  forth,  deliberately,  by  the 
mouth  of  its  responsible  Government,  declines  to  perform 
a  duty  with  which  it  is  charged  because  it  is  dissatisfied 
with  something  accidentally  and  remotely  connected  with 
the  result  of  discharging  that  duty.  Financially  the  conver- 
sion is,  France  acknowledges,  of  vital  importance  to  Egypt ; 
but,  if  Egypt  were  to  prosper,  it  would  prosper  under  the 
hated  political  influence  of  England,  and  France  is  deter- 
mined that,  if  she  can  help  it,  Egypt  shall  not  be  allowed 
so  to  prosper.  The  naive  shamelessness  of  this  avowal  is 
very  agreeable.  It  is  not  easy  to  parallel  it  by  any  incident 
in  private  life,  though  it  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  connexion 
with  the  celebrated  conduct  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  To 
forbid  the  conversion  will  not  do  France  one  penny  of  good, 
for  the  slight  loss  which  might  accrue  to  a  few  Frenchmen 
from  having,  in  effect,  the  money  they  have  lent  paid  back 
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to  thern  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  increased  value 
of  Egyptian  credit  in  which  other  or  the  same  Frenchmen 
are  largely  interested.  It  will  not  do  England  any  harm, 
for  obvious  reasons.  It  will  only  injure  Egypt,  and  it  is 
only  a  confession  that  France  is,  if  not  a  fraudulent,  yet  a 
dishonourable,  trustee,  or  rather  guardian,  who  prevents  his 
ward's  estate  from  being  economically  managed  because  he 
has  a  grudge  against  another  guardian  in  whom  the  law 
has  vested  the  infant's  immediate  control.  That,  as  has 
been  urged,  Frenchmen  had  a  very  large  and  a  very  profit- 
able  share  in  building  this  debt  up  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  details  of  that  kind  can  hardly  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  deciding  national  policy.  But  that 
the  French,  by  their  own  confession,  are  misusing  a  financial 
trust  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  political  gain  is  a 
very  interesting  thing  indeed,  and  we  cannot  have  it  too 
distinctly  attested  under  France's  hand  and  seal. 


O'BRIEN  v.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  SALISBURY. 

AFTER  all,  it  is  still  possible  for  an  Irishman,  even  an 
Irishman  infected  with  the  black  stain  of  Nationalism, 
to  exhibit  decided  traces  of  what  has  been  deplored  as  ex- 
tinct under  the  title  of  Irish  humour.  The  martyr  of 
Tullamore  is  certainly  the  last  person,  except  perhaps  Mr. 
Parnell,  whom  one  would  have  expected  to  become  the 
channel  of  so  happy  a  revival,  and  the  personal  element  of 
unexpectedness  makes  his  having  done  so  all  the  more 
pleasing.  Afrer  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  by  and 
of  the  Pai'nellites,  and  particularly  by  and  of  the  editor  of 
our  chaste  contemporary  United  Ireland,  it  was  a  piece  of 
genuine  facctiousness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  sue  the 
Prime  Minister  for  slander  for  having  said  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  recommended  an  audience  in  Co.  Tipperary 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish  Nationalism  by  murder  and 
other  crimes  of  violence.  It  may  be  that  the  action  was 
part  of  a  dark  and  deliberate  design  to  make  evidence  of  the 
alleged  partiality  of  English  judges  and  jurymen.  It  may 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  O'Brien,  bewildered  at  the 
calm  credulity  with  which  Englishmen  have  recently 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  various  sworn  and  unsworn 
statements  of  his  own  and  his  allies,  determined  to  follow 
his  luck  to  the  uttermost,  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
conceivable  degree  of  audacious  Parnellite  assertion  which 
Englishmen  would  not  stand.  If  the  latter  explanation  be 
the  true  one,  Mr.  O'Brien  may  be  a  little  disappointed ; 
but  he  cannot  actually  be  surprised  that  a  British  jury 
should  have  unhesitatingly  endorsed  Lord  Salisbury's 
very  moderate,  and,  indeed,  rather  commonplace,  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Brien's  burning  utterances  at  Ballyneale. 

Most  likely  the  main  question  which  the  jury  felt  called 
upon  to  decide  was  what  Lord  Salisbury  had  really  said — 
that  is,  what  was  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  he  un- 
doubtedly used.  It  is  worth  noticing  on  this  point  that  a 
feeble  effort  has  been  made  by  some  j)eople  to  suggest  that 
Lord  Salisbury  showed  a  mean  want  of  spirit  or  of 
straightforwardness  in  not  putting  aside  the  business  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  particular,  in 
order  to  go  down  to  Manchester  and  give  the  company 
there  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  the  witness-box.  It  is 
urged,  with  a  sort  of  verbal  plausibility,  that  no  one  could 
tell  what  Lord  Salisbury  meant  so  well  as  Lord  Salisbury 
himself.  But  the  question  at  issue  was,  not  what  idea 
Lord  Salisbury  wanted  to  convey  to  his  audience,  but 
what  idea  he  did  convey  to  them ;  and  on  this  point  he  was 
not  in  the  least  a  more  valuable  witness  than  any  one  else. 
What  he  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  which  was 
itself  an  incident  in  a  long  controversy,  was  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  practically  advised  certain  people  to  commit  certain 
crimes.  Everybody  with  brains  in  his  skull  who  read  the 
speech — let  alone  following  the  controversy — could  see  that 
the  proposition  he  conveyed  to  his  hearers  by  these  words, 
when  set  out  at  length,  was  as  follows  : — Mr.  O'Brien 
advised  his  hearers  to  boycott  land  grabbers :  the  boy- 
cotting of  landgiabbers  necessarily  involves  the  commis- 
sion of  crime ;  therefore  Mr.  O'Brien  practically  advised 
the  commission  of  crime.  Nobody  who  heard  or  read  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  could  suppose  that  he  wanted  it  to  be 
believed  that  Mr.  O'Brien  said  in  so  many  words  : — "  Shoot 
"landgiabbers;  burn  their  houses;  mutilate  their  cattle ; 
"  devastate  their  farms."  If  he  had  been  able  to  quote 
from  Mr.  O'Brien  any  express  words  to  that  effect,  he  would 
of  course  have  done  so;  but  everybody  who  knows  anything 


of  politics  knows  that  Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  fool  enough  to 
use  such  words  as  these  in  public.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
effect,  as  well  as  the  intention,  of  Lord  Salisbury's  words 
was  to  convey  in  a  compressed  form  the  criticism  upon  Mr. 
O'Brien's  speech  which  is  expanded  above,  that  the  jury 
thought  so,  and  were  of  opinion  that  in  that  obvious 
sense  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  was  substantially  true,  or  at 
the  very  least  a  fair  comment  on  a  matter  of  public  import- 
ance. It  is  true  that  Mr.  O'Brien  endeaA'oured  to  maintain- 
in  the  witness-box  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  boy- 
cotting without  crime  or  the  fear  of  crime,  and  that  all  he 
really  recommended  was  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
persons  who  deal  with  the  blue  grocer  and  not  with  the  buff 
grocer.  The  suggestion  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  anything  of  boycotting  in 
Ireland,  or  has  ever  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  find  out 
anything  about  the  aims  and  character  of  its  procedure. 
There  never  was  a  boycotted  man  yet  who  would  have 
suffered  any  serious  inconvenience  if  people  had  not  been 
afraid  to  deal  with  him,  nor  are  people  afraid  to  carry  on 
their  business  for  the  ordinary  considerations  unless  there 
is  some  ground  of  personal  apprehension. 


MR.  BENZON'S  HORSE. 

THE  division  of  a  ship  into  a  number  of  imaginary  parts 
for  purposes  of  ownership  and  investment  is  practically 
known  to  many  persons  whose  acquaintance  with  maritime 
affairs  has  otherwise  been  strictly  theoretical.  The  ship  of 
the  desert  has  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  Western  specu- 
lation. But  the  ship  of  the  racecourse  has  been  divided  by 
art,  roughly  following  the  lines  of  nature,  into  four  parts. 
Mr.  Ernest  Benzon,  known  to  fame  as  the  Jubilee  Plunger, 
consoled  a  friend  for  some  temporary  disappointment  by  the 
encouraging  remark,  "  Never  mind,  Billy  my  boy,  you 
"  shall  have  a  quarter  of  Kilworth."  Kilworth  is  a  steeple- 
chaser of  some  renown,  and  the  value  of  the  quarter  was 
156Z.  19s.  The  Jubilee  Plunger,  who,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  him,  is  a  man  of  honour,  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  Lord  Justice  Lopes  has  declared  Mr.  Moore  entitled  to- 
the  money.  Solomon  would  perhaps  have  tested  the 
validity  of  the  rival  claims  to  this  interesting  animal  by 
directing  that  he  should  be  cut  up,  and  his  parts  distributed 
as  per  alleged  agreement.  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  having  the- 
fear  of  Mr.  Colam  before  his  eyes  and  a  number  of  legal 
precedents  in  his  head,  was  content  to  determine  that 
Mr.  Benzon  had  intended  to  make  the  present  he  promised, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  the  gift  were  such  as  to 
render  it  a  valid  one.  The  case  was  an  interpleader,  the 
money  being  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Tattersall,  who  de- 
sired directions  as  to  which  of  two  claimants  was  entitled 
to  it.  One,  as  we  have  indicated,  was  Mr.  Moore,  who  has 
succeeded  in  the  suit.  The  other  was  Mr.  Cochrane,  who, 
as  Lord  Justice  Lopes  puts  it,  "  carries  on  a  trade  with 
"  which  most  people  have  little  sympathy."  Money-lenders, 
however,  have,  as  the  Lord  Justice  kindly  admitted,  their 
rights ;  and  perhaps,  if  it  became  impossible  to-morrow  for 
anybody  to  borrow  anything  except  by  overdrawing  his 
account  with  his  bankers,  the  world  would  not  be  much  the 
happier  or  much  the  more  prosperous.  Mr.  Benzon  cannot 
be  congratulated  on  his  particular  experience  of  the  money- 
lending  fraternity,  unless,  indeed,  he  really  desired  to  run 
through  his  fortune  in  a  year,  and  exorbitant  interest  helped 
him  in  his  task.  The  slight  and  imperfect  record  of  his 
transactions  in  this  line  which  Lord  Justice  Lopes  incor- 
porated in  his  judgment  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  in- 
genuous youth  who  do  not  study  the  maxims  of  Poloxii  s. 
One  Turner,  then,  charged  Mr.  Benzon  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  loan  of  five  thousand  during  two  months,, 
while  Cochrane,  the  plaintiff,  required  live  hundred  pounds 
for  the  accommodation  of  three  thousand  pounds,  payable 
in  one  month.  Nosse  omnia  licec,  as  Terence  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  say,  sains  est  adolescentulis. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes  had  two  questions  to  decide,  though 
his  answer  to  the  first  made  it  strictly  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  second.  But,  adopting  the  principle  for  which 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  was  so  unfairly  attacked  in  the  case 
of  Adams  v.  Coleridge,  the  Lord  J ustice  gave  his  decision 
upon  the  facts,  in  case  he  should  be  overruled  upon  the 
law.  Cochrane's  claim  was  founded  on  a  bill  of  sale, 
which  Lord  Justice  Lopes  decided  to  be  invalid,  as  having 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  on 
whose  behalf  Mr.  Benzon  gave  evidence,  there  was  a  valid 
donation  of  a  quarter  of  the  horse  before  the  bill  of  sale 
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•was  granted,  and,  therefore,  even  if  the  bill  had  been 
good,  the  prior  gift  would  have  prevailed.  It  was  argued 
that  there  could  not  be  a  valid  gift  of  an  individual  part 
of  a  chattel ;  and  on  this  pleading  point,  in  which  Mr. 
"Wemmick  would  have  delighted,  there  seems,  oddly  enough, 
to  be  no  authority.  "  In  the  present  case,"  says  Lord 
Justice  Lopes,  with  almost  more  than  judicial  gravity,  "  there 
"  was  not.  and  could  not  be,  actual  delivery."  Certainly 
there  could  not,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  horse,  whose  interest 
in  the  proceedings  as  a  fourth  party  would  have  begun  with 
any  attempt  to  "  deliver "  this  fraction  of  portable  pro- 
perty. But  it  seems  that  presents  may  be  made  and,  we 
presume,  debts  paid,  or  prices  estimated,  in  terms  of 
horse  as  well  as  in  terms  of  gold.  This  ought  to  furnish 
the  bimetallists  with  a  new  grievance,  since  only  very  small 
sums  can  be  legally  liquidated  in  the  silver  they  love  so 
well.  It  has  further  been  found  by  the  Court  that  the  bill 
of  sale  produced  by  Cochrane  to  prove  his  right  to 
the  whole  horse  was  obtained  by  false  representations, 
Mr.  Benzon  being  told  that  it  was  a  mortgage,  and  would 
not  be  registered.  In  plain  English,  the  Lord  Justice 
accepted  Mr.  Bexzox's  story  and  disbelieved  Cochrane  on 
his  oath.  Now  money-lending  is  not  to  most  men  an 
attractive  calling.  If  people  really  had,  as  in  the  Platonic 
myth,  to  choose  their  own  lives  periodically,  few  would 
select  that  particular  one.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  a  money-lender  should  not  be  honest. 
The  abolition  of  the  usury  laws  was  supported  by  the  most 
enlightened  politicians  of  the  clay,  on  the  express  ground 
that  bad  security  must,  and  always  would,  whatever  Acts 
of  Parliament  might  provide,  mean  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
But  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  an  individual  money-lender 
should  have  cared  to  fight  the  case  of  Cochrane  v.  Moore. 


CRETE. 

IT  would  appear  that  the  machinations  which  have  been 
going  on  in  Crete  for  some  time  have  been  at  last  sue- 
cessful ;  and  that  actual  armed  insurrection  has  broken  out 
in  the  island.  The  necessities  of  Mr.  Gladstone  no  longer 
requiring  horror  at  "  atrocities,"  but  a  languid  interest 
has  been  taken  in  the  doings  of  the  brutal  Turk  lately  by 
Gladstonians.  But  even  the  measureless  credulity  and  the 
audacious  falsification  of  a  dozen  years  ago  could  make 
nothing  particularly  atrocious  out  of  the  present  state  of 
Crete.  The  island  has  autonomy  in  a  very  large  degree, 
the  Christian  inhabitants  are  more  numerous  than  their 
Mahemmedan  compatriots,  are  of  the  same  race  (what- 
ever that  race  may  be  called),  are  quite  capable  in  every 
respect  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  The  disturbances,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  real  cause,  are  partly  mere  faction 
•fights,  partly  a  struggle  for  place  and  office,  by  no  means 
«n- Irish  in  its  general  character,  partly  the  result  of  a 
desire,  perhaps  genuine  in  origin,  but  certainly  stimulated 
by  artificial  means,  to  get  rid  of  the  name  of  Turkish  rule 
and  the  fact  of  Mahommedan  "  ascendency."  Turkey,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  understood  to  be  at  all  despe- 
rately set  on  retaining  a  possession  which  is  now  very 
little  good  to  her,  and  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 
No  one  seems  to  think  of  Cretan  independence,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  there  would  be  some  chance  of 
the  island  becoming  a  Mediterranean  Hayti,  even  if  its 
■valuable  harbours  did  not  tempt  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
Powers  to  take  liberties  with  them.  No  one  of  these  Powers 
would  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  for  its  possession  by  any 
■other,  and  though  many  Cretans  would  like  an  English 
protectorate,  though  the  island  would  be  useful  to  England, 
and  though  English  rule  would  certainly  be  a  blessing  to  it, 
the  curious  pusillanimity  which  seems  to  have  come  over 
our  nation  (fortunately  it  has  come  over  it  at  intervals 
before  and  has  disappeared)  almost  unanimously  cries  out 
upon  the  idea.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Ionian  Islands,  instead  of  being  against  the 
scheme,  is  in  favour  of  it.  The  fault  in  that  case  was  not 
in  the  taking,  but  in  the  giving  up ;  the  benefits  received 
by  Corfu  and  its  sister  islands  during  the  protectorate  are 
undenied,  and  it  is  unanimously  admitted  that  they  have 
distinctly  receded  under  their  union  with  Greece. 

But  England  being  too  poor-spirited  to  take  it,  and  all 
other  claimants  being  out  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  be 
thought  that  in  this  way  or  that  Crete  must  become 
Greek.  "Why  it  should  become  Greek  is  not  much  more 
obvious  than  why  it  should  become  Kamtschatkan.  Every 


scholar  knows  that  the  original  connexion  between  island 
and  mainland  in  the  days  when  Greece  was  Greece,  and 
not  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  races,  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
barbarian  in  origin,  was  of  the  loosest  description.  In. 
the  half-century  and  more  which  has  passed  since  Greece 
was  reconstituted  by  diplomatists  no  very  clear  signs  of 
her  being  able  to  manage  dependencies  and  outlying  pro- 
vinces have  been  given,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  abortive  squabble  which  tried  to  break  out  a  year  or 
two  ago  between  her  and  Turkey  did  not  show  any  great 
capacity  of  managing  a  possibly  rebellious  minority.  But 
the  doctrine  that  if  a  population  only  behaves  itself  suffi- 
ciently badly  something  must  be  done  for  it,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  persons  who 
are  now  called  statesmen.  The  conduct  of  Turkey  has  not 
been,  and  is  not,  wholly  wise  ;  for  the  Porte  seems  to  have 
got  more  and  more  into  the  suicidal  habit  of  trying  to  play 
off  its  enemies  against  its  friends.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  that  for  urging  "  persecution  "  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  nominally  ruling  Power  there  is  in 
the  present  instance  not  a  rag  of  pretence.  Whatever 
happens  in  Crete,  nothing  can  happen  which  will  reason- 
ably further  that  restoration  of  the  Cross  on  St.  Sophia 
for  which  some  of  our  Philhellenes  and  Slavophils  (the 
Hellene  proper  would  not  have  relished  his  modern  friends' 
promiscuity  of  taste)  declare  that  they  would  gladly  consent 
to  see  Dr.  Parker  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  A 
naturally  turbulent  population,  with  a  Government  not 
very  strong  and  afraid  to  use  what  strength  it  has,  has  for 
some  time  been  "  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  and  has  now  indulged 
itself. 


REPORTING  EST  THE  LORDS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1880  a  rash  spirit  of  innovation  seized 
upon  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  just  undergone  one  of  its  periodical 
vicissitudes,  and  the  Lords  seemed  to  be  afraid  that,  if  they 
remained  as  they  were  much  longer,  the  ciu'se  would  come 
upon  them,  as  it  came  upon  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  So  they 
looked  about  for  something  handy,  and  their  eyes  fell  upon 
the  reporters.  Surely  the  reporters  were  too  far  off,  or 
too  high  up,  or  too  much  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
excuse  that  "  the  noble  Lord's  remarks  were  inaudible  in 
"  the  gallery."  Attempts  were  made  to  plant  the  reporters 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  sacred  edifice — we  mean  the 
gilded  Chamber.  Little  structures  appeared  on  either  side 
of  the  House,  bearing  no  very  remote  resemblance  to  those 
temporary  erections  on  which  murderers  pay  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.  Some  irreverent  persons  suggested 
the  top  of  the  Throne  as  a  convenient  watch-tower  for  the 
picturesque  "  descriptionist,"  and  that  staunch  Conservative, 
the  late  Lord  Pedesdale,  was  currently  reported  to  have 
drafted  an  amendment  that  the  reporters  should  bs  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  House  that  day  six  months.  But  all 
these  ingenious  schemes  fell  through,  and  the  innate  Con- 
servatism of  the  Upper  House  prevailed.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  side  galleries  were  not  pretty,  and  that 
the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  were  no  fuller  than  thsy 
had  been  before.  The  amateur  scnffolds  went  the  way  of 
all  wood,  and  the  Peers  fell  back  upon  the  old  principle,, 
that  what  the  public  really  demand  those  who  cater  for 
the  public  are  sure  to  provide.  Nine  years  have  passed, 
and  again  the  world  is  reminded  of  the  spretce  injuria  vocis. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  which  of  course  disproves  the 
humble  theory  we  have  just  enunciated,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  regards  the  reports  as  full  enough,  while  Lord 
Denman  finds  them  far  too  meagre.  We  are  inclined  to 
regret  that  Lord  Denman  has  been  fully  reported  only 
twice  in  five-and-thirty  years.  We  should  not  have  liked 
to  miss  the  story  of  how  he  bought  up  all  the  copies  of  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  The  world  is  not  too  full  of 
harndess  amusement,  and  Lord  Denman's  speeches  are  not 
long.  There  was  one,  if  we  remember  rightly,  about  riding 
across  country  against  any  Peer  of  his  own  weight,  followed 
by  a  reference  to  pugilistic  encounters,  and  to  50?.,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  either  partly  or  partially  withheld. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  Lord 
Morley,  when  the  Chairman  of  Committees  says  that  a  full 
and  literal  report  would  add  a  new  terror  to  addressing 
what  the  Prime  Minister  describes  as  the  most  formidable 
audience  in  the  world.  The  young  Peers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  deterred  from  speaking  by  thoughts  of  the  chilly 
silence  with  which  their  speeches  would  be  received  might 
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find  the  presence  of  an  official  stenographer  even  more 
trving  than  the  absence  of  cheers. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  probably  alone  in  his  opinion 
that  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  good. 
What  he  means  by  calling  them  "  too  good  "  we  have  not 
the  slightest  idea — unless,  indeed,  they  induce  him  to  drop 
his  voice  at  the  ends  of  his  sentences,  whereby  some  of  his 
monitory  eloquence  is  lost.  Very  few  peers  are  habitually 
audible.  The  Duke  himself  is,  with  the  recent  exception 
above  indicated,  one  of  them.  Lord  Salisbury  is  another, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  third.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since  a 
commonplace  question  and  answer  exchanged  across  the 
table  by  the  two  last-named  peers  was  transformed  by  an 
ingenious  gentleman  sitting  upstairs  into  a  brilliant  epigram, 
followed  by  a  still  more  dazzling  retort.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  Sir  Henry  Wolff  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  preparing  to  leave  unless  the  Sultan 
signed  the  Egyptian  Convention.  "  Is  Sir  Henry,"  Lord 
Rosebery  was  made  to  ask,  "  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
"  tion?"  "I  should  rather  say  in  a  condition  of  animated 
"  expectancy  "  were  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
What  actually  passed  was  that  Lord  Rosebery  put  some 
question  about  Sir  Henry  Wolff's  future  movements, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  replied,  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life,  "  I  will  telegraph  and  ask  him,  if  you  like."  The 
debate  or  conversation  of  Tuesday  last,  rendered  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Derby  made  a 
joke,  arose  out  of  the  strange  conduct  of  Lord  Mar. 
Lord  Mar,  whose  life  is  embittered  by  the  contempo- 
raneous existence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  has 
recently  communicated  to  Hansard  a  speech  which  so  far 
resembles  the  Second  Philippic  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
never  spoken.  Attention  being  drawn  to  this  circumstance, 
the  representatives  of  "  Hansard  "  naturally  reply  that  they 
cannot  be  responsible  unless  their  reporters  hear  every  word 
which  is  said,  and  that  for  that  purpose  they  must  have  seats 
on  the  floor.  Lord  Salisbury's  interesting  and  important 
speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  this  country  had  been 
committed,  and  foreign  Powers  misled,  by  incorrect  reports 
of  Ministerial  answers,  deserves  serious  notice.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Ministers  read  their  answers,  and,  if 
they  are  of  special  consequence,  send  them  up  to  the  Re- 
porters' Gallery. 


THE  QUEEN  v.  BRIDGE. 

THOSE  persons  to  whom  claptrap  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  most  hateful  thing  in  this  world  have  too  many 
sorrows  and  not  enough  joys  nowadays.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday  last  they  must,  if  their  souls  be  grateful, 
have  thanked  Providence,  and,  under  Providence,  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.  Every  one  remembers  the  squabble 
— but  for  certain  circumstances  it  might  have  been  called 
the  trumpery  squabble — between  a  journalist  named  Simms 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  London  County  Council  in  general, 
and  of  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  in  particular,  resulted  in 
the  mobbing  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Duke  thought — wrongfully,  it  seems — that  Mr.  Simms  was 
a  rioter.  Mr.  Simms  thought  the  Duke  was  violent.  Mr. 
Simms  ran  against  the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  rejected  Mr. 
Simms — with  the  actions,  and  perhaps  with  the  expressions, 
natural  to  an  elderly  military  person  who  is  being  run 
against  by  hatless  unknowns.  Probably,  if  Mr.  Simms  had 
quietly  explained,  and  said  he  was  sorry  for  running  against 
the  Duke,  the  Duke  would  have  said  he  was  sorry  for  collar- 
ing Mr.  Simms.  But  Mr.  Simms  lives  in  a  day  when  journal- 
ism, or  a  certain  kind  of  journalism,  thinks  itself  {as,  indeed, 
in  the  French  language  it  calls  itself)  a  sacerdoce,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  profane  Duke  who  had  touched  the  ark  and 
its  priest.  After  trying  Mr.  Sheil  and  Mr.  Vaughan  in 
vain,  Mr.  Simms  got  his  application  for  a  summons  heard 
and  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bridge.  Then,  still  in  the  sacer- 
dotal frame  of  mind,  he  applied  for  a  rule  nisi,  and  it 
was  granted,  only  to  be  now  discharged.  With  Mr.  Simms 
there  is  no  reason  for  being  angry.  He  was  no  doubt 
roughly  treated,  and  persons  who  think  they  have  a,  sacerdoce 
are  apt  to  magnify  their  office.  But  when  the  rule  nisi  was 
originally  granted,  a  judge,  holding  almost  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  judicial  positions,  took  occasion  to  make 
remarks  about  all  the  Queen's  subjects  being  equal  before 
the  law.  This  could  only  mean,  if  it  meant  anything,  that 
Mr.  Simms's  advocates  had  reason  in  suggesting  that  the 


Duke  of  Cambridge's  rank  had  exercised,  or  might  be 
thought  to  have  exercised,  an  improper  influence  over  the 
magistrate's  mind.  Mr.  Justice  Day,  refusing  the  man- 
damus, remarked,  in  simple  and  excellent  words,  that  "  in 
"  his  opinion  there  was  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for 
"  such  an  imputation,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made." 
He  and  his  colleague  also  laid  down  the  clear  law  that 
a  magistrate's  decision  is  not  subject  to  review  in  this 
manner,  though,  if  he  has  declined  to  decide,  he  may  be 
made  to  do  so  by  the  Queen's  Bench. 

The  fact  is,  as  every  one  who  has  his  right  judgment 
knows,  that  if  there  is  any  inequality  between  the  Queen's 
subjects  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  inequality  of  an 
exactly  opposite  kind  to  that  which  Mr.  Simms's  in- 
judicious friends  suggested,  and  which  Lord  Coleridge,  by 
his  manner  of  deprecation,  seemed  indirectly  to  recognize. 
We  have  changed  many  things,  but  in  few  is  the  change  so- 
remarkable  as  here.  Under  the  influence  of  cant,  that 
which  is  a  choleric  word  in  the  soldier  has  become  flat  blas- 
phemy in  the  captain.  We  should  stone  Ahab  now  if  he 
declined  to  make  Naboth  an  allotment  out  of  the  palace 
gardens.  We  (that  is  to  say,  not  we,  but  other  people) 
solemnly  question  the  political  status  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  because  some  youthful  peer  plays  baccarat  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  it  has  not  been,  that  we 
know  of,  suggested  that  clerks  or  shopkeepers  who  gamble 
should  be  deprived  of  their  political  rights.  When  a  man 
of  the  lower  class  insults  a  woman,  he  gets  his  few  months' 
imprisonment,  and  comes  out  to  resume  his  business  not  a 
penny  the  worse  ;  but  if  the  offender  is  of  the  upper,  we 
break  off  his  professional  career,  inflict  a  huge  pecuniary 
fine  on  him,  and  let  him  have  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  he  seek  it  with  exemplary  conduct  and  the  most 
heroic  deeds.  In  every  case  the  presumpt'on  of  popular 
opinion,  and  even  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law,  is 
against  the  "  person  of  quality,"  and  in  favour  of  the  person 
of  no  quality.  Perhaps  this  turn  of  the  whirligig  of  time 
is  as  just  as  it  is  certainly  in  a  sense  comical.  But,  at 
any  rate,  "no  preach ee  and  floggee  too"  is  sound  sense; 
and  it  is  rather  hard  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  should 
not  only  be  worried  by  legal  proceedings  of  which  had  he 
been  a  nobody  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  danger, 
but  be  innuendoed  as  a  proud  privileged  prince  as  well. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

AMONG  the  many  railing  accusations  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Gladstonians  by  the  success  of  the 
Primrose  League,  even  they  have  never  been  able  to  charge 
it  with  showing  a  tendency  to  any  of  the  maladies  which 
often  beset  prosperous  political  organizations.  There  have 
been  no  splits  in  its  ranks,  no  cabals,  no  intrigues,  none 
even  of  those  private  envies  and  jealousies  which  weaken 
the  power  of  associations,  even  if  they  are  not  serious 
enough  to  dissolve  them.  The  unity,  the  harmony  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  indeed  of  the  Unionist  party  at 
large,  is  perfect,  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  time  than 
the  present  for  such  a  demonstration  as  that  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
accompanied  Lady  Salisbury  to  the  evening  fete  and  re- 
ception given  in  her  honour,  might  well  contrast  those 
evidences  of  a  united  party  with  "  the  disorganization 
"  and  disintegration  "  of  their  opponents.  That  state  of 
things  in  the  Gladstonian  camp  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  speaking — a 
moment  when  Radicals  and  official  Liberals  were  at  hopeless 
loggerheads  ;  when  we  were  hearing  of  "  pressure  "  here  and 
"  pressm-e  "  there  to  induce  men  who  are  obstinately  bent 
on  breaking  the  line  to  "dress  up  " ;  and  when  gentlemen 
on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  were  wavering  in  miserable 
mental  uneasiness  between  the  decencies  of  their  places  in  the 
House  and  their  fears  for  their  popularity.  The  Gladstonians, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  "  belong  by  tradition  to  different 
"  parties;  they  hold  different  opinions;  they  obey  different 
"  leaders  ;  they  work  through  different  organizations." 
Nothing,  in  short,  has  hitherto  kept  them  together  except 
the  bond  of  a  confederated  attack  upon  law  and  order  in 
Ireland  ;  and  now  that  they  feel  that  their  repulse  and  rout 
can  no  longer  be  disguised,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  renew  the 
assault,  they  are  breaking  up  like  a  defeated  rebel  army 
into  little  lawless  bands,  each  fighting  for  its  own  hand, 
owning  "  no  common  leader,  obeying  no  common  word  of 
"  command,  and  neither  formidable  in  attack  nor  powerful 
"  in  defence." 
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Sir  William  Harcourt's  simultaneous  observations 
on  the  internal  condition  of  his  party  are  not  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  effect  of  Mr.  Balfour's  damaging 
criticisms.  The  fact  is  indeed  that,  while  the  earlier 
part  of  Sir  William's  speech  at  Hereford  was  an  en- 
deavour to  rebut  the  charge  of  confusion  and  despondency 
by  a  display  of  forced  jocularity  which  sat  particularly  ill 
upon  a  speaker  who  generally  amuses  himself,  if  he  does  not 
tickle  other  people,  the  concluding  portion  of  it  was  a 
virtual  admission  of  the  unhappy  state  of  things  in  the 
Gladstonian  ranks  and  a  recital  of  its  causes.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  Government 
with  the  Royal  Grants  as  "  an  unstatesmanhke  muddle  "  is 
exactly  one  of  those  sallies  which  reveal  the  fact  which  he 
strives  to  hide.  For  this  unstatesmanhke  muddle  is  exactly 
the  arrangement  of  which  Sir  William's  revered  leader  was 
just  about  to  express  his  almost  unqualified  approval — an 
approval  of  it,  we  may  say,  on  every  point  except  one 
which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  is  a  pure  point  of 
form.  And  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  thinks  it  a  muddle  and  his  late 
Chief  Secretary  regards  it  as  a  trap,  and  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  his  other  Front  Bench  colleagues  think 
about  it,  or  how  they  are  going  to  vote  on  it — it  is 
for  these  reasons,  if  Sir  William  pleases,  that  people  are 
just  now  saying  that  the  great  Liberal  party  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  happy  family.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  find,  if  he 
looked  a  little  closer  into  matters,  that  there  are  other  ques- 
tions not  quite  so  prominently  before  the  English  public 
on  which  the  union  of  the  party  even  inside,  and  certainly 
outside,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  quite  so  complete  as 
he  would  like  to  believe.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  back,  at 
least  in  any  detail,  upon  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  last 
Saturday,  and  on  Mr.  Parnell's  brazen  attacks  upon  a 
tribunal  by  which  he  has  been  treatel  with  a  scrupulous 
fairness  that  would  have  reduced  any  one  but  an  Irish 
agitator  to  ashamed  silence.  We  only  refer  to  the  subject, 
first,  in  order  to  take  note  of  an  ex-Solicitor-General's  de- 
claration that  the  country  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  that  it  had  stopped  the  case, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  give  its  verdict,  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  altered  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  suggest  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  that 
the  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  proceedings  of  last  week  are 
matters  on  which  he  would  be  well  advised  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  ;  inasmuch  as  the  particular  stroke  of  sharp 
practice  which  the  central  Schnadhorsts  and  the  local 
Walcots  have  succeeded  in  bringing  off  is  now  more  and 
more  clearly  proving  itself  to  have  been  one  of  those  clever 
blunders  which  the  Schnadhorsts  and  Walcots  of  the 
world  are  always  committing,  and  by  which  they  will  in 
this  case  lose  much  more  in  the  real  bitterness  they  have 
created  than  in  the  sham  enthusiasm  they  have  worked  up. 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  Mr.  Parnell's  elevation  to  the 
citizenship  of  Edinburgh  the  programme  of  the  "  New 
"Irish  Defence  League"  was  given  to  the  world.  Its 
language,  we  may  at  once  admit,  is  such  as  need  give  no 
alarm  even  to  that  scrupulous  Bailie,  Mr.  Legality  Walcot 
himself.  The  object  of  the  League,  says  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  document,  is  to  counteract  by  "  legal  means 
"  all  combinations  of  landlords  used  to  exact  excessive 
"  rents,  to  extort  unjust  arrears,  or  to  impose  inequitable 
"  terms  of  purchase,  to  stimulate  eviction,  or  in  any  way  to 
"  destroy  or  imperil  the  security  of  tenants  in  their  hold- 
"  ings."  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  the  Tenants' 
League  will  wait  for  "  combinations  of  landlords  "  to  take 
action  before  commencing  operations  of  their  own;  but 
that  is  a  little  matter  on  which  we  need  not  insist.  If  the 
promoters  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  confined  them- 
selves to  counteracting  by  "  legal  means "  the  efforts  of 
landlords  to  obtain  their  rent  (a  process  which  would  have 
included  advice  to  the  tenants  to  refrain  under  any  circum- 
stances from  resisting  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
law),  their  assumption  of  the  initiative  and  the  offensive 
would  have  been  readily  enough  condoned.  The  salient 
point  in  the  programme,  and  the  one  which  appears  to 
have  impressed  itself  most  deeply  on  certain  innocent 
English  crit  ics,  is  the  strict  propriety  of  the  aims  which  the 
League  have  set  before  themselves.  Mr.  Parnell  has  been 
complimented  on  "  re-entering  "  the  paths  of  loyalty  ;  and 
in  terms  which  really  almost  seem  to  imply  that  his 
eulogists  had  been  looking  for  another  No  Rent  Manifesto, 
or  had  expected  him  to  put  into  a  document  intended  largely 
for  English  readers  the  same  sort  of  language  of  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  delivers  himself  on  the  eve  and  the  scene  of 


an  Irish  eviction.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary  to 
spend  much  time  over  the  precise  wording  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  "  New  Irish  Defence  League  "  ;  and  it  is 
most  foolish  to  enlarge  admiringly  on  the  fact  that  the 
agi-arian  struggle  in  Ireland,  if  it  be  actually  and  exclusively 
fought  out  on  the  tenant's  side  upon  the  lines  of  this  pro- 
gramme, will  actually  for  the  first  time  assimilate  itself  to 
the  orderly  and  lawful  process  of  a  strike  of  English  work- 
men. Of  course  it  will — if  it  be  actually  and  exclusively 
fought  out  on  the  lines  in  question.  But  who  believes  that  it 
is  going  to  be?  Or  who  can  believe  this  without  also 
believing  (which,  of  course,  may  possibly  be  the  case)  that 
the  campaign  against  landlordism  is  about  to  be  dropped 
altogether,  and  that  the  programme  is  only  designed  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  retreat  %  One  thing  we  may  regard  as 
absolutely  certain,  that  if  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends  do 
really  intend  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  that  campaign 
in  earnest,  they  will  not  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  programme.  They  will  not  confine  themselves 
to  advising  tenants  threatened  with  eviction,  and  assisting 
tenants  who  have  already  been  evicted.  They  will,  as 
before,  encourage  tenants  to  resist  eviction,  and  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  get  up  eviction  "  scenes."  If  they  do 
not  do  this,  it  will  simply  mean,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
campaign  is  no  longer  to  be  prosecuted  in  earnest,  but  that 
the  engineers  of  the  movement  see  their  way  to  making  use 
of  it  as  a  pretext  for  raising  the  wind.  The  money  that 
they  can  collect  from  the  tenants  for  this  purpose  will  come 
in  very  usefully  for  political  objects,  and  it  may  be  these 
objects  which  Mr.  Parnell,  who  has  long  ceased  his  direct 
connexion  with  agrarian  agitation,  has  in  view. 


THE  MODERN  VOTER. 

TE  are  not  particularly  enamoured  of  the  Tithe  Bill  ■ 
which  Ministers  have  introduced  and  on  which  they 
seem  to  be  strangely  set ;  although,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
week,  the  opposition  to  it  commends  itself  to  us  even  less 
than  the  Bill.  It  is,  by  confession  of  its  champions,  a  small 
and  partial  measure,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  will  not  tend  to  stamp  in  and  aggravate  the  perfectly 
erroneous  impression,  so  long  traded  on  by  demagogues  and 
Dissenters,  that  the  occupier  and  not  the  owner  pays  tithe. 
The  facts,  of  course,  are  entirely  the  other  way ;  the  real 
state  of  the  case  being  that  the  owner  of  land  not  tithe- 
free  is  really  the  owner  of  but  nine-tenths  of  his  nominal 
estate,  and  that  the  tenant  has  in  reality  two  landlords,  to 
one  of  whom  he  pays  nine-tenths  and  the  other  the  re- 
maining tenth  of  the  sum  due  from  him.  If  the  subject 
is  meddled  with  at  all,  the  commutation  and  redemption 
of  tithe,  once  for  all,  would  seem  to  be  the  best  plan. 

But  the  action  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Twidell,  of  Mays  Farm, 
Wallingford,  which  has  given  great  joy  to  some  Libera- 
tionists,  has  a  bearing  which  is  far  more  extensive  and 
important  than  its  bearing  on  this  mere  question  of 
tithes.  Mr.  Twidell,  it  seems,  wrote  to  Mr.  Parker, 
the  member  for  his  division  of  Oxfordshire,  informing  him 
that  he  personally  should  at  the  next  election  "  use  what- 
"  ever  influence  he  possesses  in  the  district  against  any 
<;  candidate  who  may  have  supported  such  a  one-sided 
"  measure  without  taking  into  consideration  the  question  of 
"  the  re-settlement  of  the  tithe,  and  also  the  redemption  of 
"  the  same."  The  rest  of  the  correspondence  affects  the 
matter  hardly  at  all.  Mr.  Parker  was  probably  right  in 
pointing  out  that  the  tithe-payer  as  such — that  is  to  say, 
the  man  who  pays  his  just  debts,  and  not  the  man  who 
refuses  to  pay  them — will  be  no  worse  off.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  Mr.  Twidell  thinks  that  he  will — thinks  also 
that,  instead  of  being  worse  off,  he  ought  to  be  better,  and 
tells  Mr.  Parker,  in  effect,  that  he,  Mr.  Twidell,  will  vote 
against  him,  Mr.  Parker,  and  make  others  so  vote,  if  Mr. 
Parker  does  not  oblige  with  his  vote  in  Parliament.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this ;  it  is  what  is  done  by 
almost  all  classes  of  voters,  and  it  constitutes  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  honest  and  independent  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  threat  is  made  in  such  a  naive  and  open 
fashion.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  quite  as  much  a  breach  of 
the  trust  imposed  by  the  possession  of  a  vote  to  use  it,  as 
many  faddists  do,  for  furthering  their  fads.  But  they 
have  at  least  a  specious  pretext  (with  which  they  duly 
cover  themselves)  of  believing  that  these  fads  are  lor  the 
national  benefit.  The  temperance  faddist  says  that  he- 
believes,  and  in  some  cases  of  abnormal  folly  perhaps- 
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does  believe,  that  England  will  never  be  merry  England 
till  it  is  impossible  for  a  thirsty  man  to  get  a  glass  of 
beer.  The  faddist  in  loathsome  diseases  in  the  same  way 
believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  that  something  dreadful 
will  happen  to  "  the  conscience  of  the  country"  if  some 
thousands  of  reckless  boys  are  not  permitted  to  ruin 
their  own  health  and  that  of  generations  unborn  by  con- 
tracting easily  preventible  maladies.  Even  the  Home  Ruler 
can  sometimes  disclaim  any  personal  interest  in  Home 
Rule.  But  Mr.  Twidell,  though  he  pays  to  virtue  the 
homage  of  talking  about  "  the  interests  of  British  agricul- 
"  ture,"  has  the  merit  of  quite  openly  and  honestly  regard- 
ing his  influence,  including  apparently  his  vote,  as  an  engine 
by  which  he  can  secure  the  payment  of  less  money  to  the 
tithe-owner  and  the  retention  of  more  by  the  tithe-payer. 
Even  he,  perhaps,  does  not  see  that  his  actual  words  and 
his  threatened  action  mean  this,  and  nothing  else — that  he 
wants  to  pay,  say,  twenty  pounds  instead  of  twenty-five,  and 
is  afraid  of  being  made  to  pay  twenty-five  pounds  instead  of 
twenty.  And  if  any  one  were  to  say  to  him — This  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  if  you  said  to  Mr.  Parker  "  Give  me  a 
"  five-pound  note,  or  I  will  use  my  influence  against  you," 
Mr.  Twidell  would,  no  doubt,  be  intensely  and  sincerely 
indignant.  If  Mr.  Parker  in  his  turn  offered  him  the  five- 
pound  note,  Mr.  Twidell  would  doubtless,  if  he  wears  the 
top-boots  of  a  British  farmer,  apply  those  articles  to  his 
respected  member's  person.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Twidell  or  any 
one  else  can  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  two  things, 
we  shall  be  most  heartily  obliged. 


" THE  MYSTERIOUS  ALBUM":  IX  ONE  VOLUME. 

A"  COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM  "  is  a  gift  with 
which  even  the  oldest  and  grandest  of  grand  old 
statesmen  is  not  presented  everyday;  and,  when  the  donors 
of  that  gift  are  the  great  undivided  and  fragmentary  Liberal 
party,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  "wish  to  show  that,  like 
Todgerses,  "  they  can  do  it  when  they  choose,  mind  that." 
Bi  t  just  as  the  glories  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  were 
eclipsed  by  the  verse  of  the  poet  who  sang  of  them,  so  the 
wonders  of  the  Commemorative  Album  seem  tame  and 
commonplace  beside  the  marvellous  piece  of  prose  in  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  by  the  descriptive  reporter  of  the 
Daily  Neirs.  The  first  page  of  the  Album,  says  this  in- 
spired writer,  is  "  a  general  rehearsal,  by  the  medium  of  a 
"  scroll  taking  the  form  of  a  capital  G,  of  the  works  in 
"  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age, 
"  has  taken  part."  That,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  pretty  good 
for  a  first  page.  Not  content  with  being  "a  general  re- 
"  hearsal "  simpHditef,  it  has  aspired,  and  successfully 
aspired,  to  the  even  more  difficult  function  of  being  "  a 
"  general  rehearsal  by  the  medium  of  a  scroll."  And  this  is 
how  the  scroll,  or  the  general  rehearsal — it  is  not  clear 
which — proceeds  to  conduct  itself.  In  the  fh-st  place,  it 
sots  up  "  a  parent  stem,"  around  which  wreaths  "  give  the 
"  names  of  the  distinguished  couple  for  whom  this  work 
"  of  art  has  been  made  ready."  Then  leaves  sprout  from 
this  parent  stem,  and  lo  1  "  on  the  midrib  of  the  leaves 
"  of  the  scroll"  are  found  "reminders  of  the  Income-tax, 
"  Budget,  and  Succession  Duties  Act."  Having  dwelt 
awhile  on  the  tender  recollections  which  these  names  in- 
spire, we  follow  the  midrib  further ;  but  it  has  little  more 
to  remind  us  of,  for  "  at  Free-trade  this  particular  branch 
"  stops."  Another,  however,  "tends in  a  different  direction, 
"  arriving  at  the  Oxford  University  Act  (with  the  Arms  of 
"  Oxford),  and  the  French  Treaty  (with  the  Lion  and 
"  Eagle)."  This  branch,  however,  of  the  leaves  of  the  scroll 
is  a  better  stayer  than  the  midrib  of  the  general  rehearsal. 
It  takes  us  to  "  the  Abolition  of  the  Paper-duties  (symbo- 
"  lized  by  the  People's  Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
"  Gladstone's  favourite  author),  the  Ballot  Act,  Abolition 
"  of  Purchase,  Alabama  Arbitration  (with  a  ship  symbolical 
"  of  that  notorious  ocean  incendiary),  Educational  Agricul- 
tural Holdings,  Employers'  Liability,  Corrupt  Practices 
"  (introducing  the  famous  axe),  and  Franchise  Acts."  There 
is  plenty  for  the  subscribers'  money  here,  and  those  who 
have  done  admiring  the  "  Educational  Agricultural  Hold- 
"  ings,"  and  that  notorious  ocean  incendiary  the  Alabama 
Arbitration,  will  find  fresh  scope  for  their  faculty  of  wonder 
in  the  introduction  of  the  famous  Corrupt  Practices  axe. 

The  second  page  of  the  Commemorative  Album  is  a  more 
excellent  song  than  tho  first.  Here  "Home  Rule  is 
"  accentuated  by  the  Irish  Harp,  crowned  with  her  cap  of 
"  Liberty."    This  accent,  which  is  also  a  "  symbolic  scroll," 


starts  "  with  the  tender  green  of  youth " — emblematic, 
perhaps,  of  the  infant  sprouts  of  Separatist  conviction 
which  began  to  "  push  "  in  Gladstonian  breasts  when  their 
leader  found  salvation — "  and  proceeds  onward  through  a 
"  gradation  of  colour  to  the  rich  russet  of  autumn."  The 
next  page  presents  "a  fine  drawing  of  Hawarden  Castle, 
"  with  a  good  deal  of  young  bracken  in  the  foreground  " ; 
and  the  artist  who  has  taken  possession  of  the  next  has 
managed  to  indicate,  by  "  delightful  allegory,  the  debt  laid 
"  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  study  of  Homer  and  Dante, 
"  and  the  manner  in  which  some  portion  of  the  debt  has 
"  been  paid  by  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  modern  Greece 
"  and  Italy."  This  delightful  allegory,  which,  in  less 
imaginative  hands  (the  writer's  style  is  catching),  might 
perhaps  have  taken  the  shape  of  an  illuminated  I.O.U., 
accompanied  by  a  decorative  receipt  on  account,  consists  of 
"emblematic  figures,"  "surrounded  by  a  vast  amount  of 
"  miniature  detail  that  makes  ono  think  of  an  old  Italian 
"  missal."  But  it  is  unquestionably  page  5  which  deserves, 
as  this  poet  would  say,  to  be  crowned  with  the  cake.  It  con- 
tains a  "  series  of  sketches  illustrating  the  distresses  of  Ire- 
"  land  " — not  those  represented  in  the  eighty  odd  portraits 
which  appeared  in  the  illustrated  papers  at  the  opening  of 
the  Parnell  Commission,  but  others  alleged  to  be  even 
more  baneful.  "  In  the  upper  part  of  the  design  is  a  figure 
"  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  St.  George  fighting  the 
"  ugly  dragon  of  Oppression  with  the  axe  of  Home  Rule. 
"  Every  coil  of  the  reptile's  body  " — let  the  reader  prepare 
himself — ■"  reveals  a  fact  "  ;  and  these  facts  are  "  Tyranny, 
"  Rack-rents,  Evictions,  Battering-rams,  Bayonets,  Castle 
"  Government,  Coercion,  Police  Brutailty,  Fro  ;ecutions, 
"  Prisons."  In  the  grip  of  this  ideal,  and  at  the  same  time 
matter-of-fact,  dragon,  "  Erin,  green-robed,  writhes  in  her 
"  agony,  stretching  out  her  arms  in  supplication  to  her  de- 
"  fender."  On  the  right  and  left,  "  figures  of  Irish  peasants 
"  support  a  shields,"  recording  the  dates  of  beneficent  Glad- 
stonian measures,  while  at  the  bottom  England  and  Ireland 
clasp  hands,  while  a  "  red-capped  god  of  love  "  makes  the 
union  of  hands  also  a  union  of  hearts.  And  here  we  will 
leave  them.  Words  would  spoil  the  image.  Let  us  muse 
in  silence  on  the  green-robed  Erin,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
war  with  facts,  on  Cupid  in  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  Irish 
peasant  supporting  a  shields.  But  we  should  like  to  tell 
that  dragon,  with  his  coils  of  "  facts,"  that,  much  as  he 
may  pride  himself  on  their  involutions,  the  right  hon.  St. 
George  could  teach  him  a  thing  or  two  in  the  art  of  twist- 
ing them. 


SUNDAY  TRAINS. 

EVEN  when  one  is  opposing  nonsense  it  is  advisable  to 
be  discreet  in  using  it  oneself,  though  occasionally  it 
has  a  solid  value.  All  that  was  said  by  the  shareholders 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  on  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  against  Mr.  Allen  did  not  justify  its  utterance.  Mr. 
Allen  did  an  unwise  thing  when  he  tried  to  stop  Sunday 
excursion  trains.  He  supported  his  unwise  motion  by  many 
foolish  remarks,  and  when  he  went  on  to  speculate  as  to  the 
death-bed  thoughts  of  the  Chairman,  he  became  distinctly 
offensive  in  the  greasy  way  characteristic  of  some  religious 
people.  Still  it  was  no  answer  to  his  folly  to  shout  "  Shut 
"  up  !  "  "  That's  enough  !  we  thought  so  1 "  (an  inane  remark 
at  all  times),  and  so  forth.  Neither  do  we  see  much  point 
in  the  criticism  that  only  about  1,300  out  of  some  10,000 
servants  are  engaged  in  Sunday  work ;  for,  if  the  thing  is 
wrong  in  itself,  it  is  as  wrong  for  one  as  for  10,000.  When 
also  the  Company  gravely  announces  that  not  for  6o,ooo£.  a 
year  would  it  employ  its  men  on  Sunday  if  it  really  believed 
the  work  was  bad  for  their  brains  ani  rerves,  the  tongue  of 
the  sceptical  hearer  is  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  nestle 
in  his  cheek.  The  hands  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  are  well  treated,  no  doubt — partly  because  the 
Directors,  like  most  English  gentlemen,  are  not  fiends,  but 
much  more  because  there  are  judges  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  because  good  railway  servants  are  not  so 
easy  to  get  but  that  they  can  make  terms  for  themselves. 
Those  of  Mr.  Allen's  hearers  who  talked  about  men 
worshipping  God  in  the  green  fields,  or  swarming  into  pot- 
houses if  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  excursion  trains, 
descended  to  his  own  intellectual  level.  A  man  does  not 
go  for  a  day's  outing  in  order  to  pray,  and  a  painful  ex- 
perience has  taught  that  there  is  no  natural  incompatibility 
between  the  excursionist  and  the  pothouse. 

The  one  solid  reason  why  Sunday  travelling  should  not 
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be  put  a  stop  to  is  that  a  great  many  persons  wish  to  travel 
on  a  Sunday.  They  go  for  various  reasons— some  from 
necessity,  others  for  business,  others  to  church  (in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  London  very  commonly),  others,  again, 
because  they  want  a  walk  or  a  pull  on  the  river.  There 
are  people  who  hold  that  none  of  these  reasons  justify  tho 
use  of  a  train  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  an  opinion  like  another. 
For  the  present  it  does  not  happen  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  t hat  is  all.  The  common  illogical  kind  of  Sabba- 
tarian holds  that  some  form  of  conveyance  may  be  used,  but 
not  others ;  some  form  of  exercise  taken,  but  not  others. 
With  him  or  her  it  is  idle  to  argue.  The  only  judicious 
course  is  to  abstain  from  discussion,  and  be  tender  of  his 
or  her  prejudices  whenever  they  do  not  impose  excessive 
annoyance  on  yourself.  The  use  of  Sunday  excursion 
trains  is  due  to  the  fact  (which  we  now  reveal  for  the 
first  time)  that  many  people  who  like  to  have  a  day  in 
the  country  cannot  conveniently  go  on  any  other.  As 
they  have  not  yet  been  persuaded  that  the  act  is  sinful, 
or  have  even  thoughtlessly  stopped  short  at  the  considera- 
tion that  it  is  pleasant,  they  go  on  doing  it.  As  long  as  they 
remain  of  this  mind,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Hail  way  may  be  expected  to  serve  them,  since,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
common  carrier  and  not  a  censor  of  morals.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  that  Mr.  Allen  wants  to  stop  the  omnibuses  on 
a  Sunday ;  and  we  fail  to  see  what  moral  difference  there  is 
between  taking  a  'bus  to  Barnes  and  walking  to  Richmond, 
or  taking  a  train  to  Brighton  and  walking  on  the  Downs. 
One  argument  there  is  for  stopping  Sunday  excursion 
trains  which  has  a  certain  force.  It  is  based  on  the  annoy- 
ance felt  by  those  who  live  in  the  train's  place  of  destina- 
tion when  they  are  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  town  people, 
generally  depressed,  sometimes  noisy,  and  occasionally 
drunken.  But  we  cannot  recommend  the  argument  for 
common  use.  It  sounds  ill  in  these  days  :  and,  after  all, 
our  fellow-subjects  may  be  depressed  if  they  like ;  it  is  idle 
to  hope  that  some  of  them  will  ever  give  up  being  noisy  ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  do  not  commit  assault  and  battery,  it 
does  not  greatly  signify  if  they  are  drunk.  The  remedy  is 
to  take  a  train  out,  or  a  boat,  when  they  are  expected. 
There  is  small  fear  that  the  ordinary  excursionist  will 
wander  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  provisions. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN'S  CASE. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  people  will  be  tempted  (though 
the  temptation  is  rather  in  the  way  of  the  average 
Englishman  dealing  with  what  he  does  not  understand)  to 
see  in  the  proceedings  which  during  the  present  week  have 
occupied  the  curiously  constituted  Court  that  is  trying 
Bishop  King  anything  like  an  attempt  to  evade  the  issue. 
Those  modest  persons  who  are  content  with  authority  may 
perhaps  be  satisfied  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (than  whom  no  member  of  the  Court 
is  better  qualified,  and  only  one  qualified  as  well)  approved 
the  contention  of  Sir  Walter  Phillimore  that  a  bishop 
officiating  in  his  own  diocese  is  not  merely  a  "  minister " 
under  the  terms  of  various  Acts.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  prosecution  itself  relies  wholly  and 
solely  on  niauvaises  chicanes.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Archbishop,  "inaugurating"  (as  they  say  now)  a  new 
procedure  for  what  is  practically  a  new  Court,  is  going 
to  depend  chiefly  on  common  sense.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  a  dangerous  innovation ;  but  it  is  hardly  the 
Church  Association  which  has  most  reason  to  rejoice  at 
it.  It  is  not  common  sense  which  in  recent  times  has 
decreed  that  "  shall  be  retained,  and  be  in  use,"  means 
"  shall  not  be  retained,  and  if  used  shall  impose  imprison- 
"  ment  and  other  penalties  on  the  user,"  or  which  declares 
that  when  a  man  speaks  of  "  side  "  he  means  u  end."  When 
prosecutors  indulge  in  quillets  of  the  law  after  this  fashion, 
it  is  more  than  permissible  to  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons  ;  but  the  end  of  these  things  will  not  be  yet. 

If  it  were  possible  to  hope  for  any  eirenicon  in  a  matter 
where  there  is  much  of  the  densest  stupidity  on  one  side, 
and  we  fear  we  must  say  no  small  amount  of  feather-headed- 
ness  on  the  other,  some  opportunity  might  be  given  by  a 
letter  from  (quod  minime  reris,  to  complete  a  quotation 
of  his  own)  the  Bean  of  Peterborough  to  the  Guardian 
of  this  week.  Dr.  Perowne  has  undoubtedly  proposed 
the  best  modus  vivendi  that  has  yet  been  thought  of, 
or  rather  has  put  into  definite  form  the  practice  °or  the 
asp'u-ation  of  the  most  intelligent  Churchmen,  by  his 


suggestion  that  the  Ornaments  Rubric  shall  be  formally 
admitted  by  Convocation  (and,  we  suppose,  by  Parlia- 
ment) as  a  permissible  maximum  of  ritual,  it  being,  with 
equal  formality,  understood  (it  will  havo  to  be  formu- 
lated too)  that  surplice,  hood,  and  stole  shall  be  a  per- 
missible minimum.  This  is  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
practice  of  her  best  sons,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  objection  to  it  that  is  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
Such  objections,  indeed,  can  only  come  from  three  classes  of 
persons,  no  one  of  which  has  a  real  locus  standi  in  the  joint 
forum  of  intellect  and  conscience.  There  may  be  "  Ritual- 
"  ists  "  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Ornaments  Rubric, 
and  who  wish  for  "  fancy  franchises  "  in  ritual  of  this  and 
that  origin.  If  there  be  such,  they  may  be  abandoned  by 
any  intelligent  Churchman  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Lord 
Grimthorpe — which  are  cruel.  There  may  be  some  who,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  would  fain  compel  every  incumbent  of  a 
SimeonTrustees'livingto  wear  a  chasuble — in  which  case  they 
are  guilty  of  exactly  the  same  fault  which  is  now  chargeable 
on  their  adversaries.  There  are  unluckily  and  notoriously 
many — the  Church  Association  being  their  mouthpiece — who, 
from  a  combination  of  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  folly,  will 
object  to,  will  certainly  object  to,  the  enlargement  of  the 
maximum,  just  as  we  have  admitted  that  some  will  possibly 
object  to  the  contraction  of  the  minimum.  But  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  at  once  meet  the  view  of  the- 
highest  Churchman  and  of  the  lowest  Churchman  who  is  in 
each  case  a  rational  being,  with  a  knowledge  of  history,  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  a  desire  for  liberty  of 
conscience  and  not  liberty  of  persecution.  If  objection  to 
it  comes  from  any  quarter,  it  will  probably  come  from  that 
quarter  which  knows  that  its  own  pretensions,  unless  sus- 
tained by  common  informers  and  legal  quibbles,  must  de- 
crease and  bs  destroyed.  It  is  not  there  that  Churchmen, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  found,  any  more 
than  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  quarter  which  de- 
mands license  to  indulge  in  a  pseudo-Catholic  will-worship 
according  to  each  man's  fancy. 


PROVIDENT  SOCIETIES. 

WHEN,  in  the  course  of  the  brief  conversation  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  motion  last  Tuesday  for  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  Friendly  Societies,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  hope  that 
"  there  would  be  no  panic  on  this  important  point,"  he 
indicated  a  real  and  serious  danger.  For  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  risk  of  a  panic,  and  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  a  panic  would  do  great  mischief.  Since  the  failure  of 
the  Cardiff  Bank  there  has  been  a  series  of  scandals  of  the 
same  kind,  ending  in  the  business  of  the  Yorkshire  Pro- 
vident Insurance  Company,  which  has  just  been  brought 
before  the  House.  As  it  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Public  Prosecutor  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  comment. 
But  even  without  this  one  example  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  these  Building,  Friendly,  and  Pro- 
vident Societies,  established  to  promote  thrift,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  suffer  from  fraud  and  mismanagement. 
Many  were  set  up  under  charitable  amateur  guidance, 
and  what  that  means  when  the  first  flash  of  enthusiasm  is 
over  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  Cardiff  Bank. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  enough  known  to  make  a  panic 
possible,  and  even  excusable.  It  is  also  undeniable  that 
Parliament  has  to  some  extent  made  itself  responsible  for 
these  concerns  by  special  legislation  and  encouragement. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  would  only  be  doing  its 
duty  by  taking  further  steps  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
solvent  by  honest  and  intelligent  management.  It  would 
even  do  good  service  by  saving  small  investors  from  still 
worse  loss  by  proving  that  these  enterprises  are  doomed  to 
failure  by  the  conditions  of  business,  if  that  is  the  disagree- 
able truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  case  requires  wary  going, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  reminded  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Well-inten- 
tioned haste  might  only  aggravate  the  mischief.  The 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Provident  Insurance 
Societies  might  only  bring  on  a  panic,  in  which  quite 
solvent  concerns  might  be  ruined.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  cannot 
want  such  a  thing  to  happen.  The  course  which  the 
Ministry  has  decided  to  take  is  probably  the  wisest  it  could 
have  selected.  Legal  proceedings  will  be  taken  in  one 
flagrant  case,  and  Government  will  wait  for  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Societies  before  going 
further.     In  the  meantime  it  will  listen  to  whatever 
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Mr.  Biiadlaugh  has  to  say.  By  following  this  course  it 
will  avoid  the  danger  of  promoting  panic  and  will  not 
stop  inquiry.  It  is  at  least  fair  to  refuse  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Provident  Insurance  Societies  deserve 
all  the  severe  things  said  of  them  by  the  member  for 
Northampton.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Report  by  the  Committee  already  sitting  or 
on  some  other  impulse,  by  this  Ministry  or  another,  the 
whole  question  of  people's  savings  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  thrift  will  require  to  be  over- 
hauled. It  is  only  too  certain  that  a  great  many  of  them, 
whether  founded  with  charitable  intentions  and  allowed  to 
drift  into  the  hands  of  scamps,  or  started  by  volunteers 
with  no  sufficient  knowledge,  or  set  going  by  astute  persons 
with  more  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  than  is  good  for  their 
clients,  are  in  a  bad  financial  condition.  There  seems  to  be 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  others  which  may 
not  be  unsound  make  mean  profits  by  trading  on  the 
ignorance  of  their  clients.  The  existence  of  such  bodies  is 
no  benefit  to  the  country  in  any  way,  and  assuredly  does 
no  good  to  the  cause  of  thrift.  Mr.  Braolaugh  was  quite 
justified  in  pointing  out  that  the  ordinary  legal  remedies 
are  in  most  of  these  cases  rendered  illusory  by  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  the  victims.  But  this  consideration  does 
not  make  the  course  of  the  Ministry  any  the  smoother.  It 
cannot  well  propose  to  make  all  provident  insurance  for  the 
poor  Government  concerns,  and  yet  it  is  responsible  for  them 
as  it  is  not  for  ordinary  banking.  If  Mr.  Gosciien  gives  his 
mind  to  the  question  in  the  recess,  he  may  find  in  it  the 
materials  for  a  financial  measure  not  less  important  than 
his  Budgets.  Not  the  worst  result  of  the  fears  and  inquiries 
would  be  the  extension  in  England  of  People's  Banks  on  the 
Sciiulze-Delitzsch  system  which  are  now  being  recom- 
mended. They  at  least  have  been  tried  and  have  stood  the 
test. 


BOULANGISM. 

BOULANGISM,  so  the  Correspondents  write,  was 
denounced  here  and  also  there  this  week.  Several 
parts  of  France  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  sinful 
thing  told  its  fact.  This  piece  of  information  may  be 
believed  on  evidence  less  good  than  the  word  of  English 
newspaper  Correspondents.  Denunciations  of  Boulangism 
are  likely  to  be  stock  incidents  in  the  French  political 
comedy  for  some  months  to  come — possibly  for  some  years. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  denounced  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  speechmaking  way  is  not  the  only  resource  of 
the  General's  enemies  for  the  present.  It  is  not,  however, 
■to  be  neglected,  and  so,  while  taking  active  measures  of 
another  description,  MM.  Rouvier  and  Floquet  have 
.begun,  the  first  at  Grasse,  near  Cannes,  and  the  second 
in  the  Aisne,  to  explain  to  the  electors  what  Boulangism 
is,  and  what  a  fatal  mistake  they  will  make  if  they  vote 
for  it.  There  is,  we  presume,  no  particular  need  to  re- 
peat the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  merits  of 
Boulangism.  All  the  world  is  by  this  time  familiar  with 
the  truth  that  a  movement  which  can  only  succeed  by 
obtaining  the  support  of  a  majority  of  voters  is  an  outrage 
on  free  institutions.  Neither  do  we  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  Boulangism,  being  interpreted,  means  Csesarism, 
and  its  inevitable  result  disastrous  war.  The  efficacy  of 
these  two  arguments  will  depend  on  whether  the  peasantry 
have  or  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  form 
of  Ciesarism,  as  the  Parliamentary  Republicans  call  it, 
would  not  be  preferable  to  prolonged  maladministration  by 
Parliamentary  persons  working  with  the  Radical  goad  in 
their  backs.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  peasantry, 
and  nobody  can  tell  how  they  will  decide.  What  evidence 
there  is  goes  to  show  that  not  a  few  of  them,  at  least,  are 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  such  government  as  they  have 
had  of  late  years,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  any 
change  would  be  a  change  for  the  better.  They  may  learn, 
too,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  from  his  speech  that 
M.  Floquet  is  as  much  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  adventure 
.  as  the  brave  General  himself.  He  began  by  arguing  that 
Revision  was  needed,  just  as  the  common  Boulangist  does. 
It  is  possible  that  those  by  whose  authority  the  Revision 
will  at  least  nominally  be  made  may  not  think  it  necessaiy 
that  the  general  overturn  should  be  conducted  exactly  on 
the  lines  approved  by  M.  Floquet. 

Methods  of  denunciation  other  than  speeches,  and  more 
immediately  effective,  are  not  wanting.  Government  can 
dismiss  officials  whose  cards  and  letters  of  congratulation 


have  been  found  in  the  Boulangist  archives  seized  by  the 
police.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  measure,  vigorous  as  it 
looks,  will  depend  on  several  considerations.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  Government  officials  who  lend  active  elec- 
tioneering help  or  give  information  to  political  enemies  of 
their  chiefs  must  expect  to  be  dismissed  when  detected. 
No  doubt  also,  if  there  is  a  Civil  servant  in  France  who 
was  so  foolish  as  to  send  a  letter  to  the  brave  General 
beginning  with  the  words  "Ave  Gesar,  Imperatorl"  the 
Minister  may  be  excused  for  proving  to  him  that  he  might 
as  well  have  added  the  remainder  of  the  tag — in  an  official 
sense.  But  it  is  not  proved  as  yet  that  all  the  purged 
Government  clerks  were  guilty  of  such  plain  misconduct  or 
folly  as  this.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  date  of  their  letters 
of  congratulation,  and  on  that  a  good  deal  depends.  If,  for 
instance,  they  were  written  when  the  General  had  just  been 
appointed  to  the  Clermont-Ferrand  command,  in  what 
sense  can  they  be  said  to  constitute  an  offence  1  The  ques- 
tion will  be  still  more  pertinent  if  any  of  them  are  found 
to  be  dated  during  the  period  in  which  the  Radical  leaders 
were  themselves  the  General's  friends.  Moreover,  there  is 
this  inconvenience  in  these  "  epurations,"  that  it  is  noto- 
riously so  difficult  to  stop  them.  When  a  feast  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  board,  the  appetite  of  a  Government's  un- 
official supporters  is  apt  to  come  with  eating.  The  purge 
which  began  by  being  a  disciplinary  measure  may,  under 
pressure  from  volunteer  advisers,  be  the  means  of  giving 
the  sorely  tried  administrative  machinery  of  France  yet  an- 
other shock.  Fresh  indictments  keep  pace  with  epurations, 
and  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  is  as  busy  as  ever  in  the 
preparation  of  further  charges  of  peculation.  This,  again, 
is  an  effective  method  of  denunciation  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  in  favourable  circumstances.  It  will  do  if  there  are 
good  proofs  at  the  back  of  it,  and  if  they  are  promptly  pro- 
duced. It  will  serve  without  proofs  if  there  is  a  strong 
predisposition  to  believe  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire.  Of 
the  existence  of  this  disposition  there  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence, and  beyond  all  doubt  the  Ministry  has  shown  no 
great  haste  in  bringing  its  accusation  to  the  test  in  court. 
The  General,  as  a  matter  of  course,  defends  himself  with 
his  usual  weapons,  which  are  counter-charges  and  candida- 
tures. To  the  Procureur-General,  who  brings  sweeping 
charges,  he  answers  sweepingly  that  the  said  Procureur  is 
a  pitiful  rogue,  and  that  his  employers  are  even  as  he.  It 
has  been  complained  that  the  General  has  not  answered  the 
charges  of  peculation  in  detail ;  but  as  yet  they  are  not 
themselves  supported  by  evidence,  and  deserve  no  more 
than  a  round  denial.  To  judge  from  the  line  taken  by  the 
Boulangist  press,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  charge  the 
party  is  afraid  of  is  that  one  which  accuses  the  General  of 
misuse  of  the  treasury  of  the  War  Office.  They  explain 
that  he  only  used  his  official  discretion  in  spending  the 
fund  for  public  purposes.  It  will,  of  course,  be  the  duty 
of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
use  his  discretion,  but  did  make  a  definite  misuse  of  the 
nation's  money.  When  the  evidence  appears  we  shall  know 
which  side  is  right.  As  for  that  part  of  the  General's 
defence  which  consists  of  candidature  for  eighty  seats  in  the 
Departmental  Councils,  it  is  easy  to  show  how  absurd  it  is. 
If  he  wishes  to  test  his  popularity  fairly,  he  should  stand 
for  eighty  seats  taken  at  random,  and  not  for  just  the  four- 
score which  he  can  pick  with  confidence.  His  election  will 
prove  nothing,  though  his  defeat  would  be  a  bad  sign  for 
him.  But  to  all  these  criticisms  it  is  enough  to  answer 
that  the  General's  popularity  is  not  a  matter  of  reason  and 
logic,  but  of  passion  and  semi-rebellion.  It  has  answered 
well  with  him  to  be  elected,  re-elected,  and  elected  yet  again 
already,  and  he  may  well  conclude  that  it  will  continue  to 
serve  him.  His  return  will  make  a  demonstration,  which  is 
precisely  what  he  wants. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  issue  must  be  tried. 
Within  three  months  at  the  furthest,  perhaps  within  a  few 
weeks,  we  shall  know  whether  France  has  elected  for 
another  adventure  or  for  a  continuance  of  the  late  and 
present  welter.  There  is  also  this  subdivision  of  the  main 
question — if  the  decision  is  for  the  adventure,  will  it  be  the 
Radical  or  the  Boulangist  one — the  Revision  according  to 
M.  Floquet  or  the  Revision  according  to  M.  Boi  lancer  ? 
In  either  case  the  outlook  is  utterly  uncertain  and  the 
alternative  is  dismal.  One  piece  of  evidence  there  is  to 
indicate,  if  not  how  the  election  will  go,  at  least  in  what 
spirit  it  will  be  conducted.  In  every  part  of  France  Royalist 
opposition  candidates  are  retiring  in  favour  of  Boulangists 
and  Bonapartists.  They  show  that  they  think  themselves 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance  arranged   by  Baron 
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Mackau  to  give  way  wherever  they  are  not  already  in 
possession — and  sometimes  even  when  they  are  appa- 
rently. This  abnegation  and  self-sacrifice,  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  somewhat  inflated  style  of  French  political  dis- 
cussion, is  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  the  Gazette  de  France, 
and  a  text  for  many  taunts  in  the  .Republican  press.  If 
the  Royalists  answer  quite  frankly,  they  will  probably 
tell  the  Gazette  de  France  that  the  severe  regard  for 
principles,  consistency,  and  character  which  it  recom- 
mends is  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  on  paper,  but  that  in 
practice  it  has  spelt  impotence  for  the  Royalists  for  a  half- 
century,  and  that  they  are  tired  of  impotence.  They 
can  only  make  their  influence  felt  in  politics  by  hold- 
ing a  candle  to  the  Boulangist  devil  or  the  Radical ;  and 
of  the  two  they  prefer  the  first.  To  the  Republicans 
they  answer  that,  when  a  dog  has  to  be  beaten,  and  there  is 
only  one  available  stick,  it  must  be  bought  at  the  market 
price.  They  want  to  beat  the  Republican  dog,  and  will 
pay  whatever  is  asked  for  the  Boulangist  stick.  To  jeer 
at  this  line  of  conduct  is  easy,  but  futile ;  for,  if  the 
course  of  the  Royalists  is  not  heroic  or  dignified,  at  least 
it  is  business.  It  means  that  all  sections  of  the  Opposi- 
tion intend  to  "  go  in  solid  for  le  brav'  General,"  and 
that,  again,  may  well  mean  a  bad  beating  or  very  narrow 
majority  for  the  Republicans.  For  the  rest,  this  eclipse 
of  the  Royalists  is  eminently  characteristic  of  French 
politics.  In  all  countries,  when  the  fight  becomes  hot,  re- 
spectable people  are  apt  to  fall  a  little  behind  your  root- 
and-branch  men — the  fanatic  who  goes  in  head  down,  or 
the  reckless  and  too  often  blasphemous  fellow  who  goes  in 
for  the  fun  and  the  purse.  But  in  no  country  in  the  world 
is  the  respectable  man  so  summarily  pushed  aside  by  this 
well-matched  couple  as  in  France.  The  Royalists  are  in- 
tensely respectable,  and  so,  of  course,  they  give  way. 


THE  ROYAL  GRANTS  DEBATE. 

IT  is  impossible  not  to  condole  with  Mr.  Labouchere — 
and  to  congratulate  ourselves — on  the  hard  fate  which 
has  given  him  a  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Storey.  Had  his  evil 
genius  personally  interested  himself  in  the  selection  of  a 
seconder  for  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Northampton 
last  Thursday  night,  he  could  not  possibly  have  found  one 
better  fitted  to  expose  the  pretentious  hollowness  of  the 
cause  which  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  as  we  suppose, 
has  made  his  own,  or  to  place  the  motives  which  actuate 
the  opponents  of  the  Royal  Grants  in  a  more  odious  and 
contemptible  light.  For  Mr.  Storey  is  simply  the  caricature 
of  Mr.  Laboichere  in  his  serious — that  is  to  say,  in  his 
most  effectively  caricaturable — mood.  In  his  lighter  and 
more  humorous  moments  Mr.  Labouchere  is  not  easily 
imitable,  and  by  Mr.  Storey  he  is  not  imitable  at  all.  But 
these  moments  unfortunately  become  every  Session  fewer 
and  further  between  ;  and  whereas  even  his  assumptions  of 
gravity  are  redeemed  from  the  utterly  absurd  by  a  certain 
air  of  latent  cynicism,  as  of  a  man  who  sees  through  his 
own  affectations  even  when  they  deceive  other  people,  this 
is  precisely  the  characteristic  in  his  leader  which  a  man  like 
Mr.  Storey  is  hopelessly  incapable  of  catching.  His  per- 
formance of  last  Thursday  night— which,  for  had  taste, 
vulgarity,  pomposity,  and  inflated  self-conceit  has  eclipsed 
any  previous  exploit  on  the  Radical  benches — was  one  on 
which  every  sensible  supporter  of  the  Monarchy  has  the 
best  reason  to  congratulate  himself.  A  few  more  such 
speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Storey,  and  many  a  Radical,  who 
can  still  lay  claim  to  that  character  of  "  English  gentle- 
man "  on  which  Mr.  Storey  descanted  with  such  strange 
irrelevance,  will  be  ashamed  to  remain  associated  with  a 
party  which  can  apparently  find  no  better  representative. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  replying  to  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr. 
Storey,  was  a  curious  and,  for  one  reason,  at  any  rate,  an 
irritating  sight.  It  is  many  years,  alas !  since  he  has 
delivered  any  speech  so  well  worthy  in  tone  and  spirit,  no 
less  than  in  substance,  of  his  early  reputation;  and  we 
confess  that,  as  we  so  rarely  nowadays  get  the  benefit  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  we  could  have  wished  that  they  had 
been  employed  against  adversaries  of  more  importance.  On 
the  bare  point  in  dispute  his  tone  was,  of  course,  anti- 
cipated. He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing,  against  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Morley,  backed  by  the  highly  imagi- 
native arithmetic  of  Mr.  Storey,  that,  "  compact "  and 
arrangement  apart,  there  is  no  solid  ground  whatever  for 
■     the  assumption  that  Her   Majesty  is  pecuniarily  in  a 


position  to  provide,  not  only  for  that  numerous  and  still 
increasing  body  of  grandchildren  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  succession  for  whom  she  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide, but  for  the  children  of  the  Heir-Apparent  as  well. 
And  it  was  as  obvious  to  anticipate  the  stress  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  laid  on  the  eminently  favourable  terms  which 
Parliament  obtain  through  Her  Majesty's  express  renun- 
ciation of  all  future  claims  in  respect  of  the  first-mentioned 
class  of  her  descendants.  What  made  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
valuable  was  not  only  his  specific  arguments,  which  could  be 
easily  foreseen,  but  his  general  exposition  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  dealings  of  Parliament  with  the  Grown— 
an  exposition  which  was  as  sound  and  sagacious  in  substance 
as  it  was  admirably  expressed.  And  what  made  the  subsequent 
debate  interesting  was  the  speech  in  Avhich  Mr.  Morley 
set  himself  to  explain — what,  perhaps,  he  will  more  fully 
elucidate  next  Monday — the  causes  of  his  separating  him- 
self from  his  leader  at  the  final  stage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee.  We  will  say  no  more  at  present  on  that 
point  than  this,  that  possibly  Mr.  Morley  may  succeed  on 
Monday.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  on  the  subject 
before  his  lieutenant  rose  was  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible. 
He  had  wished  for  a  certain  form  of  declaration  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Crown  in  the  matter  of  grants  ;  the  Committee 
adopted  another  form,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rejected,  and 
still  rejects.  But  he  is  of  opinion,  as  with  perfect  consistency 
he  may  be,  that  all  the  practical  objects  which  he  sought  to 
secure  by  the  form  of  declaration  which  he  proposed  are,  in 
fact,  assured  to  Parliament  and  the  country  by  the  terms 
of  Her  Majesty's  waiver  of  her  rights.  That  being  so, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  naturally  an  assentient  to  the  Report. 
For  Mr.  Morley  to  justify  his  own  dissent  he  has  to  show 
that  this  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  unsound  ;  and  on 
Thursday  night  he  endeavoured  to  do  so.  He  may,  as  we 
have  said,  succeed  on  Monday. 


AMONG  THE  BADAWIN. 

MANY  years  ago,  about  the  time  that  Sheikh  Farhan  was  made 
a  Pasha  by  the  Osmanlis,  he  built  himself  a  fort  of  stone  on 
the  summit  of  the  great  mound  of  Kalaat  Sherghat,  which  towers 
over  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  about  half-way  between  Nineveh 
and  Baghdad.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  square  enclosure 
with  many  a  strangely-sculptured  block  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
old  Ashur ;  there,  perched  on  the  massive  terrace  of  brick  that 
had  weathered  the  storms  of  thirty  centuries,  the  little,  wiry,  in- 
significant-looking Arab  tried  hard  to  wear  his  honours  with 
becoming  dignity  ;  but  the  blood  of  Ishmael  was  in  his  veins,  and 
the  spell  of  the  boundless  desert  was  in  his  heart,  so  he  soon  gave 
back  his  fort  of  stone  to  the  ancient  desolation,  and  betook  himself 
again  to  his  black  hair  tent  where  he  had  been  a  free  desert-born 
chief  before  the  Turks  tried  to  make  him  a  Pasha  and  a  tool. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  fertile  plain  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  bluffs,  just  below  Sherghat,  was  black  with  the  tents  of  his 
tribe,  he  had  bidden  the  traveller  welcome  and  had  pledged  him- 
self, Arab  fashion,  to  a  lasting  friendship.  But  now  the  great 
plain  was  silent  and  desolate,  and  the  tribe  had  struck  their  tents 
and  moved  away  into  the  distant  Sinjar. 

Suddenly,  four  Arabs  came  swiftly  dashing  through  the  scrub, 
brandishing  their  spears  and  making  a  great  display  of  horse- 
manship— your  true  Arab  is  the  vainest  fellow  on  horseback 
— and  the  leader,  after  many  salutations,  proceeded  to  demand 
toll  in  Farhan's  name.  They  were  nothing  loth  to  comply 
with  a  very  humbly  expressed  request  that  they  would  first  visit 
a  large  encampment  of  Jabburs  hard  by.  Once  among  the  friendly 
Jabburs,  their  rollicking  swagger  sadly  fell  off  when  they  found 
themselves  the  victims  of  a  misplaced  confidence,  and  knew 
that  Farhan  was  likely  to  hear  of  this  abuse  of  his  name  and 
fame.  The  Jabbur  Sheikh  swore  roundly  at  them  for  villains  and 
robbers — when  they  were  gone.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for 
the  Arabs;  when  their  little  schemes  go  wrong  they  never  sulk. 
The  Shammars  went  off  as  empty-handed  as  they  came,  and 
apparently  as  light-hearted,  quite  restored  to  cheerfulness  by  the 
promise  that  Farhan  should  not  be  told  of  their  litt  le  game. 

A  ride  northwards  over  the  great  Mesopotainian  plains  fol- 
lowed, and  eight  days  later  Nineveh  and  the  Tigris  lay  behind.  The 
Sinjar  range  towers  in  front,  and  the  green  and  trackless  desert 
round  its  base  is  the  summer  home  of  the  dreaded  Shammars  ;  no 
fellah  dare  scratch  the  soil  and  no  mukslri  graze  his  beast  within 
its  limits  except  by  sufferance  and  after  due  acknowledgment 
paid  to  the  sons  of  the  desert.  The  day  before  the  camp  had  been 
at  Ilugna.  Weary  with  the  long  night  march,  painfully  struggling 
with  the  drowsiness  that  made  the  sky  and  the  desert  close  in 
and  press  like  a  heavy  pall  over  body  and  soul  and  spirit,  until 
the  burden  of  the  whole  dim  universe  seemed  to  be  crushing  one 
into  unconsciousness  and  darkness,  the  travellers  saw  at  last  the 
great  mounds  looming  across  the  grey  desert ;  and,  just  as  the 
rising  sun  behind  touched  their  summits,  rode  through  the  low, 
black  tents  in  the  hollow  at  their  feet,  where  some  twenty  or 
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thirty  families  of  nondescript  Philistines — half  Arab,  half  Kurd — 
live  by  the  contemptuous  sufferance  of  the  rightful  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  scratch  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  the  ground  on  the  very 
last  verge  of  cultivation  by  the  shore  of  the  great  desert  of 
Jazirah.  Men  and  women  are  abject,  uncouth,  and  the  most 
arrant  thieves.  Ali  went  foraging  for  supplies,  and  was  soon 
heard  lifting  his  voice  in  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches  on  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
eventually  returned  with  a  scanty  supply  of  watery  leben  and  the 
remark  that  he  had  unwittingly  strayed  into  the  rankest  corner  of 
Jahannum.  He  took  counsel  with  the  mukari,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  woe  betide  the  unlucky  wight  whose  pre- 
datory instincts  brought  him  prowling  round  the  camp.  "  See, 
this  noble  merchant  of  scarified  leben  approaches.  Hullo,  my 
noble  friend  with  the  camel's  nose,  has  your  excellency  come  to 
thrust  the  said  ornament  of  your  most  villanous  countenance  into 
every  dog's  platter  ?  " 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Ali  sat  beside  his  master  on  the  blackened 
ground  by  the  "  Sheikh's  "  fire  of  camel-dung  and  passed  round 
his  master's  coffee  and  tobacco  in  a  more  condescending  mood. 
It  was  found  that  the  poor  fellows  had  refrained  from  the  rites 
of  hospitality  literally  because  they  had  nothing  to  offer.  The 
Shammars  were  in  the  habit  of  paving  sudden  visits  to  "  collect  the 
rent/'  in  the  shape  of  anything  eatable  or  portable  that  appeared 
worth  the  taking;  and,  being  so  neighbourly  disposed,  objected  to 
their  friends  striking  camp  for  the  present.  Ali  and  the  muleteer 
shuddered,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  quite  re- 
lented towards  these  simple  folk.  A  passing  gleam  or  ghost  of  a 
smile  flitted  across  the  Sheikh's  gaunt  and  haggard  face  when  he 
told  them  that  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  duty  of  sending 
the  most  gratifying  accounts  of  their  courage  and  generosity  to 
their  sorrowing  friends  in  Baghdad  should  the  Shammars  devour 
them  and  the  deserts  yield  them  up  no  more. 

The  next  morning  found  the  party  descending  the  rolling  downs 
to  the  level  of  a  flat  and  boundless  plain.  One  object  alone  broke 
the  level  monotony.  Far  away  through  the  misty  shimmer  Tel 
Hawwa  rose  out  of  the  flat- — a  solitary,  cone-shaped  mound  ;  and 
the  little  cluster  of  black  spots  at  its  base  were  the  tents  of  the 
Shammar  Badawin.  At  last  we  were  among  the  true-blooded  sons 
of  the  deserts.  Already  the  slopes  of  the  low  foot-hills  at  the  base 
of  the  Sinjar  range  to  the  left  were  black  with  droves  of  grazing 
camels ;  five  thousand  was  the  lowest  computation  made  of  their 
numbers,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  within  the  mark.  A 
little  company  of  Arab  men  and  boys  rose  in  startled  surprise  at 
the  apparition  of  an  Englishman  coming  suddenly  into  view  on 
the  crest  of  a  low  mound.  The  men  seized  their  spears,  and  the 
lads  armed  themselves  with  a  supply  of  the  loose  stones  lying 
round,  and  advanced  with  threatening  gesture,  vociferating 
loudly.  Just  at  that  moment  Ali  dashed  up,  calling  out,  "  Sadik, 
Sadik !  "  ("  A  friend,  a  friend  !  ") ;  but  the  youngsters  held  their 
stones  in  readiness,  and  the  men  looked  on  uncertain.  Ali's 
voluble  expostulations  brought  out  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
amaze.  The  Beg's  eyes  shone  with  terrible  glare,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  spectral  jinn,  and  the  sudden  apparition  struck  a  chill  into 
their  livers.  "He  has  shining  things  like  Turkish  liras  in  his 
eyes,"  said  one  youngster ;  and  the  Beg's  eyes  twinkled  merrily 
through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  brought  out  a  broad  grin 
on  the  faces  of  the  abashed  Arabs.  From  them  it  was  learned 
that  Farhan  was  away  on  some  marauding  expedition,  and  the  en- 
campment ahead  was  in  charge  of  Sheikh  Madjwal,  his  eldest  son. 
A  double  disappointment,  as  the  travellers  should  miss  Farhan's 
cheery  greeting,  and  were  not  at  all  sure  what  sort  of  reception 
they  should  meet  with  from  the  morose  and  capriciousMadjwal.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  among  these  Ishmaelites,  whose  hand  is  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  against  thein.  When  Farhan  was  but 
a  youth  his  father's  tyranny  had  driven  a  large  part  of  the  tribe 
into  open  revolt.  They  chose  one  of  Farhan's  blood  for  Sheikh, 
and  Farhan  joined  him  against  his  own  father.  For  years  the 
tribal  feud  went  on;  small  mercy  was  given  or  expected  on 
either  side.  At  last  the  hereditary  instinct  of  the  tribal  Arab 
and  the  right  of  birth  of  the  old  Sheikh  prevailed;  the  rebel 
Sheikh  became  a  proscribed  fugitive,  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head.  Farhan,  out  of  sheer  Badawin  obstinacy,  stuck  to  the 
fugitive,  and  the  old  man  saw  in  his  son's  faithfulness  his  own 
opportunity.  Negotiations  were  opened,  and  Farhan  was  per- 
suaded to  bring  in  his  friend  on  his  father's  safe-conduct. 
No  sooner  was  Farhan  admitted  into  his  father's  tent,  leading  the 
now  humbled  rebel  Sheikh  by  the  hand,  than  the  old  man  rose, 
and  with  one  thrust  of  his  heavy  spear  laid  his  fallen  foe 
dead  at  his  feet.  Farhan  cursed  his  father  for  this  cruel  wrong 
done  to  the  honour  of  his  tribe  and  of  himself,  and  never  after, 
till  the  old  man's  death,  would  he  own  him  as  father  of  his.  Now 
Farhan  is  chief;  and  his  own  eldest  son  Madjwal  is  a  thorn  in 
his  eyes  and  like  smoke  in  his  nostrils.  Farhan,  in  spite  of  his 
empty  title  of  Pasha,  which  has  cost  him  dear,  is  still  a  rich  man, 
and  the  vice  of  old  age — avarice — has  him  in  its  grasp.  Madjwal, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  has  more  than 
once  drawn  his  sword  on  his  father  in  furious  rage,  demanding 
money— more  money — and  has  gone  away  at  last  unsatisfied, 
muttering  threats  which  have  frozen  the  old  man's  heart  as  he 
remembers  the  old  bad  days  of  his  own  youth.  There  have  been 
whispers,  too,  of  intrigues  and  abominations  connected  with 
Farhan's  hareem  that  have  given  Madjwal  a  bad  name  in  the 
tribe.  He  is  dreaded  and  disliked,  and  bad  days  are  in  store  for 
the  tribe  when  Farhan's  controlling  hand  and  dauntless  heart 


shall  be  still.  Madjwal  has  a  young  hopeful  of  his  own,  who  is 
more  than  likely  to  keep  up  on  his  own  account  the  traditions  of 
the  family. 

As  one  toils  wearily  over  the  slimy  plain — there  had  been  rain, 
and  the  black  and  sodden  soil  was  of  the  consistency  of  glue,  filthy, 
malodorous,  and  sticky — Tel  Hawwa  is  reached  at  last.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  visit  Madjwal  in  his  tent.  Some 
Badawin  women  filling  skins  at  the  scanty  pool  of  green  and 
stagnant  water,  unveiled,  unabashed,  and  uncomely,  pointed  out 
the  l  ent  at  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  conspicuous  for  its  size. 

The  Badawin  tents  lay  widely  scattered  over  the  plain — there 
must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  of  them — and  in  front  of  every 
tent  was  a  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  head  upwards.  "Wherever 
a  Badu  alights,  you  may  know  him  by  his  spear;  his  title-deed, 
while  it  stands  to  the  strip  of  desert,  he  claims  for  his  own. 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abu't  Tayyib  id  Mutanabbi,  whose  boast- 
ing verse  is  the  delight  of  every  true  Badu,  so  it  is  now  : — 
And  when  at  last  we  lighted ,  our  spear  we  propped  on  high, 
A  sign  that  none  our  generous  heart,  our  lofty  soul,  deny  ; 
That  all  in  Misr  and  Irak  and  Khorasan  who" dwell, 
May  know  Die  as  the  Hero,  might  of  my  prowess  tell ! 

The  sight  of  those  spears  recalled  many  a  tale  heard  round 
di  -l  it  watch-fires  of  the  prowess  of  the  Shammar  who  laughs  at 
the  matchlocks  and  even  at  the  rifles  of  his  foes.  The  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Dthulems,  half  fellahs,  half  nomads, 
encroached  on  what  the  Shammars  considered  their  territory. 
The  Dthalems,  being  well  armed  and  numerous,  resolved  to  stand 
their  ground.  Down  came  the  Shammars  like  a  whirlwind — a 
wild,  impetuous  rush  of  mounted  spearmen.  The  Dthalems,  after 
an  ineffectual  volley,  turned  and  fled;  and  when  the  Shammars 
r  i'l  from  the  pursuit,  seven  hundred  Dthalems  lay  dead  on  the 
desert,  and  seven  Shammars.  But  more  terrible  still  in  its  record 
of  overwhelming  disaster  and  death  is  the  fate  that  befell  the 
horde  of  plundering  Circassians  which  the  Turks  marched  out  of 
Anatolia  in  the  days  before  the  Russian  war,  and  settled  in  the 
Jazirah  desert,  about  Ras-ul-Ain,  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Khabour.  The  Shammars  strongly  resented  this  invasion  of  their 
territory ;  they  were  ever  on  the  watch,  lying  in  wait,  and  cutting 
oil'  the  unfortunate  Circassians  in  detail  whenever  they  caught 
them  outside  the  walls  of  Ras-ul-Ain.  Many  of  the  Circassians 
went  off  to  help  the  Turks  against  the  Russians ;  and  after  the 
war  the  Turks,  for  reasons  of  their  own  (not  far  to  seek),  armed 
the  Circassians  with  breechloading  rifles.  The  consequence  (pro- 
bably calculated  upon  by  the  wily  Osmanlis)  was  a  pitched  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Ras-ul-Ain.  The  Circassians  sallied  forth 
with  their  rifles  to  exterminate  their  foes.  The  Shammars  met 
them  on  horseback,  armed  with  the  spear.  For  one  long  summer's 
day  the  Arabs  wheeled  and  charged  and  wheeled  again,  came  on 
with  whoop  and  yell,  to  dash  off  again  in  feigned  retreat,  until 
the  last  cartridge  of  the  doomed  Circassians  had  sped  its  bootless 
errand.  Then  the  Arabs  charged  home,  and  not  one  of  that  ill- 
fated  band  of  Circassians  escaped  the  unerring  spear.  The  gun 
may  miss  its  mark,  is  the  boast  of  the  true  Arab,  which  you  may 
hear  in  many  a  desert  tent,  but  the  spear  never.  Of  twenty 
thousand  Circassians,  including  women  and  children,  transplanted 
into  Arab  territory,  there  remains  to-day  a  miserable  remnant  of 
less  than  a  hundred  men — a  gang  of  desperate,  starving,  ferocious 
bandits,  to  be  heard  of  in  the  deserts  north  of  Ras-ul-Ain. 

Madjwal  stood  in  front  of  his  tent — a  small,  spare  man, 
like  his  father,  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  sallow  face,  in- 
tensified by  the  restless,  hungry  expression  in  his  deep-set  eyes, 
that  spoke  the  character  he  was  reputed  to  bear.  The  silent 
desert,  its  vast  and  lonely  solitudes,  has  stamped  the  brow  of 
the  Badawin  with  its  own  grave  sadness,  and  few  who  have 
lived  with  them  in  their  desert  tents  but  have  caught  and  reflected 
the  same  expression  of  prevailing  melancholy.  Out  of  the  ring  of 
haggard  faces  Madjwal  gleamed  a  sad  and  transient  smile  of 
welcome  ;  then  he  gravely  led  the  way  under  the  black  awning 
and  placed  his  guest  on  his  right  hand,  the  seat  of  honour  being 
a  battered  camel-saddle.  A  crowd  of  dingily-clad  Badawin 
filled  the  spacious  tent  and  squatted  round  the  fire  of  camels- 
dung,  staring  solemnly  at  the  stranger.  The  Sheikh  courteously 
repeated  his  salutation,  which  each  man  took  up,  repeating  in 
chorus,  "  Sabahkum  Allah  bil  Khair  " — "  Your  morning  may  God 
prosper."  Smoke,  and  discussion  of  war,  politics,  and  theology 
followed  ;  a  negro  slave,  black  as  night,  presiding  at  the  hearth. 
A  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  lad  of  about  fifteen,  Madjwal's  son  and 
heir,  roamed  about  the  tent  petted  by  everybody.  A  troop  of 
whinnying  colts  came  sniffing  about  the  squatting  Arabs,  who 
played  with  them  and  called  them  endearing  names  ;  they  finally 
scampered  off  into  the  plain  in  front  where  the  mares  were 
quietly  grazing.  Presently  a  huge  platter,  heaped  with  some- 
what mouldy  dates,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  handful  of  fresh 
butter,  was  handed  out  from  behind  the  purdah  t  hat  shut  off  the 
women's  portion  of  the  tent,  and  the  invitation  was  given  to  fall 
to.  No  one  who  has  not  sat  the  live-long  day  in  a  Badawin  tent 
with  thirty  or  forty  desert  Arabs,  with  all  their  desert  dirt  and 
desert  smells  clinging  to  their  unwashed  garments,  huddled 
together  round  the  ashes  of  a  smoky  fire,  storing  with  haggard 
eyes  out  of  gaunt  and  wasted  faces,  and  breaking  forth  at  sudden 
intervals  into  shrill  and  utterly  irrelevant  Arabic,  can  realize  the 
deadly  fatigue  and  monotony  of  the  whole  proceedings  as  the  day 
wears  away — nor  the  wild  desire  to  plunge  into  the  free  and  open 
desert  that  spreads  itself  around  and  be  at  rest  and  at  peace  on 
its  bosom  once  more.  At  last  was  gained  the  shelter  and  privacy 
of  the  little  tent — that  white  speck  ou  the  grey  expanse  of 
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desert  is  ro.v  truly  home,  and  the  Englishman's  castle — and 
six  Feet  of  r.ig  on  the  desert-floor  hore  the  rare  and  price- 
less luxurii  s  of  fragrant  tea  from  sultry  Ind,  and  biscuits 
■white  and  clean  from  dear  and  distant  Albion;  and  there  the 
voyagers  at  ease  reclined,  revelled  and  exulted  in  the  glorious 
abandonment  of  a  well-earned  repose.  But,  alas!  a  clatter  of 
galloping  hoofs,  a  sudden  irruption  of  barbarian  hordes,  a  crowd 
of  rudely  civil  Arabs  filled  to  bursting  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
refuge.  Peace  for  ever  fled,  and  with  her  the  feast  that  was  spread 
in  her  praise  and  glory  and  honour ;  for  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
young  savage,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  attendants,  drank  the  tea 
and  ate  the  sugar  and  the  biscuits.  How  came  that  strain  of 
Saxon  blood  to  mingle  with  the  veins  of  the  swarthy  Semites  of 
Arabian  deserts  ?  The  desert  should  teach  one  patience,  and  so 
the  compliments  of  a  return  visit  being  paid  and  graciously 
received,  the  hospitable  hosts  of  an  hour  before  were  free  to  bully 
and  cajole  the  confiding  Englishman  out  of  as  much  plunder  as 
would  pass  by  way  of  toll  paid  for  his  right  of  way  through  no 
man's  land.  But  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  especially  among  Arabs, 
so  preliminary  negotiations  ended  in  the  oiler  of  a  few  Turkish 
dollars  to  the  young  barbarian  with  blue  eyes,  just  as  a  small 
token  of  intense  gratification  at  his  visit.  The  young  savage 
then  demanded  firearms.  Now  no  man  who  knows  the  Arabs 
will,  if  he  is  wise,  venture  himself  alone  into  desert  solitudes  with 
these  toys.  It'  he  can  afford  to  travel,  and  likes  to  travel,  with  a 
troop  of  picturesque  armed  ruffians  in  his  train,  and  feels  safer 
that  way,  that  is  his  affair.  But  the  man  who  travels  alone  had 
better  leave  his  revolver  at  home.  It  is  only  a  temptation  to  the 
first  Arab  who  sets  eyes  on  it,  and  should  he  lose  his  nerve  and 
"  draw  "  on  a  too  demonstrative  Badu,  the  chances  are  that,  what- 
ever happens  to  the  Badu,  his  own  bones  will  be  left  bleaching  on 
the  desert.  But  it  was  vain  to  protest  to  the  persistent  Badawin  that 
revolver  nor  gun  formed  part  of  the  scanty  equipment.  The 
critical  moment  had  come  at  last.  Each  dark  face  growing  darker, 
the  deep-set  eyes  gleaming  with  the  rising  excitement,  angry  and 
disappointed,  the  Arabs  rose  to  their  feet  and  made  for  the  baggage. 
It  is  trying  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  horde  of  rude  and  hungry  Arabs 
scattering  the  contents  ofyour  mule-trunks  over  the  face  of  the  desert, 
and  bad  for  the  nerves  to  hear  the  wild  whoop  and  yell  that  spoke  the 
rising  passion  of  plunder,  oiice  roused  not  easily  quelled.  There  was 
danger  in  the  slightest  sign  or  betrayal  of  irresolution  or  fear. 
Having  made  an  offer,  the  only  thing  was  to  stick  to  it,  and  put 
on  as  stern  and  unyielding  a  demeanour  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  Before  the  astonished  Arabs  knew  what  was  to  happen 
next  we  were  galloping  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the 
Sheikh's  tent  to  see  what  Madjwal  had  to  say  to  this  treatment 
of  his  guests.  Then  there  was  a  rush  to  horse ;  and  the  fleetest 
dashed  alongside  to  implore  and  beseech,  with  many  a  protestation 
of  remorse  and  shame,  that  they  should  not  be  handed  over  into 
Madjwal's  relentless  hands,  and  the  humbled  and  terrified  Arabs, 
with  much  abject  kissing  of  the  hand  that  now  held  the  whip, 
vowed  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  feeble  joke,  and  vowed 
friendship  and  brotherhood — if  only  they  might  not  be  delivered 
over  to  Madjwal's  wrath.  But  first  All  must  give  them  a  full 
quittance  for  every  article  missing  from  the  plundered  trunks, 
and  then  let  them  take  the  money  refused  before  and  go  in  the 
name  of  Allah. 

Madjwal  was  seen  again  that  night  and  persuaded  to  give  one 
of  his  Arabs  as  a  visible  sign  and  token  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  the  party  were  henceforth  under  his  protection. 
And,  not  caring  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  departed 
from  Tel  Hawwa  and  rode  five  weary  hours  through  the  dark 
until  they  found  another  pool  filled  with  stagnant  rain-water, 
where  they  unburdened  the  beasts  and  laid  themselves  down  on 
the  desert  for  the  sleep  that  they  had  lusted  for.  Four  days 
the  Arab  guide  abode  with  them  ;  all  the  party  were  mounted, 
but  this  little,  wiry  Badu  trudged  along  on  foot,  unwearied, 
patient,  uncomplaining.  When  roaming  bands  of  mounted 
Shammars  came  out  of  space  across  the  desert  to  hail  the  little 
caravan,  at  sight  of  the  guide  the  levelled  spear  was  raised  to 
the  shoulder  again,  and  the  men  rode  up  with  greetings  and 
friendly,  intrusive,  questionings.  On  the  fourth  day  when  the 
travellers  reached  the  utmost  border  of  the  Shammar  country 
they  filled  the  faithful  fellow's  hands  with  what  was  left  to  them  of 
their  hoarded  store  of  bread,  and  paid  him  in  a  coin  (not  a  large 
one)  of  which  he  had  never  possessed  the  like  before.  He  spoke 
his  few  and  simple  words  of  thanks  and  farewell,  was  bidden  in 
Aral>  fashion  "May  God  go  with  you,"  and,  gathering  his  coarse 
blanket  round  his  meagTe  body,  he  strode  away  into  silence  and 
solitude. 


MILITARY  GENIUS. 

THE  popular  belief  that  great  commanders,  like  poets,  are 
born  and  not  made,  is  one  that  has  taken  a  particularly 
strong  hold  on  general  opinion,  and,  like  some  other  similar 
fallacies,  seems  to  defy  the  analysis  of  the  student  or  historian. 
The  very  mention  of  war  and  battle,  charges  and  sieges,  has  a 
tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  engenders  ideas  of 
rapidity  and  suddenness  that  are  suggestive  of  inspiration  and 
Strokes  of  genius,  and  have  little  to  do  with  methodical  calcula- 
tion or  slowly  developed  combinations.  Historians  wishing  to 
present  their  readers  with  vivid  and  striking  pictures  are  prone 
to  lay  stress  on  the  more  brilliant  features  of  a  campaign,  and  in 


their  anxiety  to  arrest  attention  unduly  enhance  the  dramatic 
incidents  of  their  story.  Such  terms  as  prescience  and  divina- 
tion are  freely  used.  The  leader  is  frequently  heaven-born,  and 
his  actions  are  often  represented  as  having  been  conceived  and 
carried  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  very  vocabulary  of 
fighting  lias  the  same  ring.  Squadrons  are  usually  hurled  on  the 
enemy.  He  is  invariably  crushed  (or  perhaps  only  hammered) 
with  artillery,  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  already  succumbed  to  the 
storm  of  bullets  or  withering  fire  that  has  been  poured  upon  him. 
The  foe  is  too  often  routed.  The  pursuit  is  launched  after  him 
like  a  torrent,  by  which  he  is  inundated,  if  he  has  not  already 
found  a  watery  grave  by  being  driven  into  the  sea  in  his 
rear,  or  the  deep  river  on  his  flank.  Even  practical  soldiers, 
who  should  know  better,  have  recently  indulged  in  such 
highly-coloured  language  as  to  speak  of  "  lead  being  pumped  " 
on  people  several  thousand  yards  away,  and  "  the  deadly  hail  of 
the  machine-gun "  has  figured  "  with  damnable  iteration "  in 
recent  military  literature.  Yet  we  need  hardly  be  reminded  that 
what  seems  like  divination  is  simply  the  necessary  outcome  of  a 
long-prepared  and  judiciously-conceived  plan,  and  events  come 
about  with  striking  suddenness  and  ease  just  because  they  were 
calculated  on  and  foreseen  by  the  eye  of  experience  or  knowledge. 
Genius  will,  of  course,  unmistakably  assert  itself  in  overcoming 
the  chance  difficulties  of  the  moment  and  in  dealing  with  un- 
expected contingencies  or  misfortunes.  But  it  is  the  greatest 
genius  who  leaves  nothing,  or  as  little  as  possible,  to  fortune,  and 
success  has  usually  been  rendered  more  than  probable  by  genius, 
even  if  chance  has  something  to  do  with  the  final  mode  in  which 
it  is  brought  about.  To  no  leader  of  men,  ancient  or  modern, 
have  sudden  inspirations  been  more  persistently  attributed  than 
to  the  great  Napoleon.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  heaven-born 
leader,  and  he,  if  any  one  ever  was,  may  be  credited  with  instinct 
and  intuition  in  the  realm  of  war.  His  meteor-like  career 
dazzled  and  awed  mankind,  while  his  imaginative  addresses  and 
semi-prophetic  words  gave  an  additional  glamour  to  his  name. 
Yet  it  needed  not,  and  was  not  due  to,  prescience  that  the  sun 
of  Ansterlitz  saw  all  he  said  it  would.  An  intrepid  leader 
who  had  noted  and  read  aright  the  Austrian  preparations, 
who  remembered  the  history  of  Bossbach,  could  tolerably  clearly 
anticipate  the  result  of  the  struggle,  and  cast  the  horoscope  of 
the  morrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Napoleon's  calculations  were  in 
many  instances  amiss,  and  his  genius  was  shown  as  often  in  remedy- 
ing on  the  moment  his  own  deficiencies  as  in  detecting  and 
utilizing  those  of  his  adversaries.  His  first  campaign  in  Italy, 
when  as  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  at  once 
leaped  into  the  position  of  the  first  leader  in  Europe,  is  by  many 
considered  the  most  brilliant  of  his  achievements,  and  is  certainly 
the  one  that  at  the  time  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation.  Yet 
it  is  concerning  this  very  campaign  that  we  have  now  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  previous  study.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
German  military  periodicals  has  lately  shown  that  there  is  more 
than  a  chance  resemblance  between  Napoleon's  scheme  and  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  of  1796  and  that  adopted  by  the  compara- 
tively forgotten  French  Marshal  Maillebois  in  1745-46.  It- 
appears  that  a  remarkably  detailed  and  lucid  history  by  the 
Marquis  de  Pezay  of  the  campaigns  of  this  Marshal  made  its 
appearance  in  1775,  and  there  is  likewise  hardly  a  doubt  that 
this  work  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy  in  1796.  He  is 
shown  to  have  applied  to  the  Minister  of  War  to  be  sup- 
plied with  it  and  the  accompanying  maps  on  his  taking  the 
field,  and  from  the  way  he  mentions  it,  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  already  studied  its  contents.  The  assent  of  the  War 
Minister  to  his  request  is  still  extant,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  looked  upon  as  practically  certain  that  Napoleon  had  it  with 
him  during  his  campaign.  At  the  time  referred  to  Marshal 
Maillebois  (it  is  somewhat  curious  that  he  received  the  baton  for 
the  capture  of  Corsica  in  1741)  was  opposing  the  Sardinian  and 
Austrian  armies  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  force  under  the  Infant 
and  Count  Gage.  Without  entering  into  any  detailed  account  of 
the  campaign,  we  may  point  out  the  close  analogy  between  the 
way  matters  stood  at  its  commencement  and  the  situation  in 
1796. 

The  Piedmontese  were  in  alliance  with  the  Austrians  at  the 
former  as  they  were  at  the  latter  date.  The  positions  occupied 
by  the  Spanish  troops  in  1745  on  the  Riviera  were  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  subsequently  held  there  by  the  French.  In  both 
cases  French  reinforcements  were  on  the  march  along  the  Riviera 
to  the  seat  of  war,  while  in  each  case  the  anxiety  of  the  Pied- 
montese was  for  Turin  and  of  the  Austrians  for  Milan.  In  both 
campaigns  the  object  of  the  French  leader  was  to  fall  with  superior 
numbers  on  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  to  compel  him,  if 
possible,  to  enter  on  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  then,  again  in 
superior  force,  to  turn  on  the  Austrians  and  drive  them  back 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  made  use  of  the 
same  passes  through  the  Maritime  Alps  as  did  his  predecessor, 
and  both  made  their  start  across  the  hills  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Savona.  The  object  of  both  was  to  first  seize  Ceva, 
to  utilize  it  as  a  pivot  for  their  further  movements  and  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  their  forces.  It  was  expected  by  both  generals 
that  the  Sardinians  could  thus  be  cut  off  from  their  allies,  and 
that  a  separate  peace  could  be  easily  enough  extorted  from 
them.  This  would  leave  the  remainder  of  the  French  troops  free 
to  move  with  superior  strength  on  Milan,  sever  the  Austrian 
communications,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Austrian 
Lombardy.  In  both  cases  the  scheme  for  dividing  the  allies 
succeeded,  and  the  Sardinians  were  first  badly  beaten  in  detail. 
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The  ultimate  success  of  his  strategical  dispositions  was  not 
reaped,  however,  by  Maillebois  as  subsequently  by  Napoleon.  The 
Spaniards  were  directed  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  move  on  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  Maillebois  could  no  longer  count  on  their 
immediate  co-operation.  Peace  between  Frederick  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  likewise  concluded  just  then  at  Dresden,  and  the 
Austrians  were  reinforced  from  home.  The  Sardinians  accord- 
ingly plucked  up  heart,  and  again  took  the  offensive.  The 
Austrians  hemmed  in  the  Spaniards  round  Piacenza  ;  and  even- 
tually they  had  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  Widely  different  was 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1796,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  leading  features  of  the  two  ;  and  the 
fact  that  we  know  that  Napoleon  had  Maillebois's  Memoires  with 
him,  and  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  them,  makes  the 
resemblance  doubly  significant.  It  shows  thathis  conception  of  the 
campaign  was  no  sudden  inspiration,  nor  even  perfectly  original ; 
l>ut  only  another  instance  of  genius  utilizing  and  improving  on 
the  experience  of  former  workers  in  the  same  field.  It  is  an 
example  of  how  even  the  failures  of  a  previous  generation  have 
their  share  in  bringing  about  the  triumphs  of  later  years,  and  of 
how  honest  and  conscientious  work,  though  it  fail  at  the  time  to 
effect  great  results,  is  seldom  or  never  thrown  away.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  country  that  guided  Maillebois  in  his  decisions  (he 
had  been  campaigning  there  thirteen  years  before)  was  utilized 
and  turned  to  account  by  his  successor,  who  recognized  the 
soundness  of  his  views,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 

Success  here,  at  any  rate,  was  not  due  to  any  heaven-born  in- 
spiration or  sudden  impulse,  but  was  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  study  of  the  experiences  of  a  man  whom  the  world  has 
never  thought  of  crediting  with  any  extraordinary  talent.  Genius 
found  the  schemes  of  intelligent  mediocrity  ready  to  hand, and  made 
brilliant  use  of  them  ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  originally  the 
conceptions  of  a  very  ordinary  mortal.  We  have  thus  again  an 
illustration  of  the  adage  that  genius  means  the  capacity  of  taking 
infinite  pains,  and  that  before  a  man  proceeds  to  execution  he 
must  have  knowledge  to  go  upon.  Even  then  it  needs  genius  to 
turn  such  knowledge  to  the  best  account,  and  the  leap  from 
knowing  to  doing  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  one.  To  accomplish  it, 
however,  does  not  need  so  great  an  effort  as  to  spring  from  igno- 
rance to  success. 


LONDON  MONEY-LENDERS. 

THE  recent  case  of  Cochrane  v.  Moore,  in  which  Lord  Justice 
Lopes's  judgment  will  have  been  to  most  minds  eminently 
satisfactory,  has  let  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  London  money-lender  of  the  present  day,  and  the  various 
wiles  which  the  person  in  question  is  accustomed  to  practise  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  art. 

Of  course  there  are  money-lenders  and  money-lenders.  But 
however  much  these  gentry  may  differ — and  they  do  differ  in 
many  remarkable  ways — there  is  one  point  in  their  proceedings  in 
which  they  exhibit  a  striking  unanimity.  They  always  charge 
60  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation  they  afford,  and  as  much 
more  as  they  can  get.  Money-lenders  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  four  classes  : — 

a.  The  leading  West-End  bill-discounters;  or  Kings 

of  the  Usurers. 
h.  The  smaller  bill-discounters. 

c.  The  bona-fide  Bills-of-salemen. 

d.  The  bogus  Bills-of-salemen. 

It  is  our  intention  to  deal  briefly  in  this  article  with  these  four 
main  sections  of  the  money-lending  community. 

Princes  of  the  tribe  always,  or  nearly  always,  live  at  the 
West  End.  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  and  Jermyn  Street, 
and  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  St.  James's  Street,  are  the 
localities  in  which,  as  a  rule,  they  pitch  their  tents.  Their  offices 
are  very  handsomely,  and  indeed  elaborately,  furnished.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  jewelry  upon  the  premises  with  which 
to  entrap  the  unwary.  In  the  old  days  the  West-End  usurer  was 
perfectly  content  if  he  could  palm  off  a  few  dozens  of  inferior  port 
or  Hamburg  sherry  upon  his  customer.  The  usurer  of  to-day  flies 
at  higher  game,  and  in  a  big  transaction  often  manages  to  dispose 
of  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  worth  of  jewelry,  needless  to  say  at  an  un- 
commonly remunerative  price.  The  West-End  money-lender  has 
always  in  his  service  a  remarkably  astute  gentleman,  who  in 
some  ways  corresponds  to  a  solicitor's  managing  clerk.  This 
trusty  lieutenant  knows  all  his  master's  customers,  and,  if  occa- 
sion requires,  exactly  what  lie  to  tell  them  without  consulting 
li is  principal.  Then,  too,  there  is  generally  a  tame  solicitor  on 
the  premises,  or  at  all  events  round  the  corner,  who  is  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  prepare  any  necessary  documents,  or 
take  a  declaration  from  the  victim  as  to  his  circumstances,  pro- 
spects, and  general  indebtedness,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  pos- 
sess such  a  lever  in  case  of  non-payment.  Money-lenders  of  this 
description  for  the  most  part  employ  an  army  of  touts — men  who 
are  occupied  from  morning  to  night  in  bringing  flies  to  the 
spider's  web.  These  touts  belong  to  a  great  variety  of  walks  in 
life;  some  of  them  are  members  of  the  best  clubs,  others  may  be 
jewellers',  or  tailors',  or  hosiers'  assistants,  who  have  managed  to 
get  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  customers  at  their  master's 
establishment.  Many  of  these  touts  earn  a  large  income,  and  this 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  receive  a  com- 


mission from  the  money-lender  as  well  as  a  substantial  percentage 
from  the  borrower  upon  the  amount  of  the  advance  made  to  him. 
The  interest  charged  by  money-lenders,  such  as  those  we  are  at 
present  describing,  varies  from  40  or  50  to  100  per  cent.  It 
generally  is  fixed  at  20/.  per  100/.  for  three  months  (i.e.  at  80  per 
cent.)  The  first  transaction  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  bill  at 
three  months,  carrying  interest  after  it  becomes  due  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  in  the  pound  per  calendar  month  (i.e.  60  per  cent.)  until  pay- 
ment. Then  for  the  most  part  follow'  "  renewals,"  or  fresh  trans- 
actions, in  which  interest  is  heaped  upon  interest,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  the  position  of  the  borrower  is  ten  times 
worse  than  it  was  when  he  first  entered  the  den.  Of  course 
money-lenders  may  occasionally  be  of  great  service  to  people  who 
require  a  sum  of  money  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  it  than  by  applying  to  a  usurer.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  famous  "  Mr.  Benoni  Crabbe's  "  remark 
when  he  says  : — "  The  question  for  my  clients  to  ask  themselves 
is  not  the  amount  of  interest  I  demand,  hut  what  my  money  is 
worth  to  them.  I  do  not  hunt  them  up  ;  they  come  to  me,  and 
often  in  ghastly  trouble.  I  have  saved  officers  of  unblemished 
repute — men  with  the  Victoria  Cross  and  the  Ribbon  of  the 
Bath — from  being  hooted  out  of  their  ships  and  regiments ; 
not  always  by  their  own  faidt,  but  sometimes  through  mishap 
or  evil  fortune.  My  money  has  been  often  more  than  gold  ;  it 
has  been  life  and  honour.  I  have  known  a  surgeon  take  a  thou- 
sand guineas  for  saving  a  man's  leg.  I  have  saved  men  from 
blowing  out  their  own  brains  by  lending  them  fifty  pounds  at 
a  moment's  notice."  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Lord  Justice  Lopes's  remarks  upon  money-lenders  as  a  pro- 
fession were  in  no  sense  too  severe. 

As  for  the  smaller  bill-discounters,  they  carry  on  a  precisely 
similar  business,  only,  of  course,  on  a  much  more  modest  scale. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  humble  office  at  the  West-End 
where  they  negotiate  small  loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  positively 
appalling.  When,  by  means  of  advertisement  or  otherwise,  a 
victim  to  whose  wants,  through  lack  of  capital,  they  are  unable 
to  minister  is  hooked,  they  march  him  off  to  one  of  their  richer 
brethren,  who  gives  them  a  liberal  commission  for  the  introduction 
and  a  share  of  the  profit  when  the  unlucky  borrower  has  been 
sufficiently  bled.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  shown, 
in  many  cases  that  have  come  before  the  law  courts,  that  among 
this  section  of  bill-discounters  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
"  bill-stealers,"  who  have  a  playful  way  of  extracting  an  accept- 
ance for  a  considerable  amount  from  the  intending  borrower  upon 
the  plea  of  getting  it  discounted  for  him,  handing  it  to  a  friend 
who  afterwards  poses  as  the  "  innocent  holder  for  value,"  and 
dividing  the  proceeds  with  their  fellow-conspirator  after  their 
dupe  has  been  made  to  pay. 

We  next  come  to  the  man  who  advances  money  upon  bills  of 
sale.  Now  the  bona-fide  bill-of-saleman  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
advertise.  His  customers  for  the  most  part  are  introduced  to 
him  by  the  shadier  kind  of  solicitors,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  by 
sheriff's  officers  and  their  assistants.  When  an  execution  has 
been  levied,  the  "  man  in  possession  "  left  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  or  Mr. 
Aaron  makes  a  point  of  suggesting  to  the  distracted  mistress  that 
the  "  governor  "  has  a  friend  who  desires  nothing  better  than  to 
"  pay  it  out."  And,  if  the  proffered  services  are  accepted,  the 
result  inevitably  takes  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  sale,  with  something 
very  like  150  per  cent,  interest  tacked  on  to  it.  The  interest 
charged  by  the  bill-of-saleman  is  enormous  ;  and,  if  a  single 
instalment  be  a  couple  of  days  in  arrear,  he  has  a  habit  of 
sendiug  down  a  large  furniture  van,  accompanied  by  a  dozen 
men,  and  clearing  his  customer's  house  in  the  most  light- 
henried  manner  possible.  We  are  thankful  to  say  that  the  last 
Bills  of  Sales  Act  has  proved  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
these  people.  In  order  that  a  bill  of  sale  should  be  valid  and 
regular,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  to  be  most  rigidly 
followed,  and  Shylock  has  been  bowled  over  again  and  again, 
and  his  bill  of  sale  declared  absolutely  void,  because  he  has 
not  been  content  with  what  the  law  has  in  its  wisdom  seen  fit  to 
allow  him,  but  has  thought  proper  to  prepare  a  bill  of  sale  upon 
his  own  model,  and  to  suit  his  own  plans.  We  have  painted  the 
West-End  usurers  in  their  true  colours,  and  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  exaggerating  their  merits  ;  but,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  these  worthies  are,  at  their  worst,  men  of  honour,  courtesy, 
and  even  kindliness  compared  with  those  who  employ  that  legal 
instrument  of  torture,  the  bill  of  sale,  in  the  various  stages  from 
its  preparation  and  signature  down  to  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion of  wreck,  pillage,  and  too  often  downright  theft. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  bogus  bill-of-saleman.  This  individual 
advertises  that  he  will  lend  money  at  5  per  cent,  upon  furni- 
ture, or  farming  stock,  or  any  other  available  security.  The  loan 
is  to  be  made  without  publicity,  and  will  be  carried  through  free 
of  all  expense.  But  the  applicant  soon  finds  out  how  much  of 
this  little  fairy-tale  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  asked  to  pay 
as  large  an  "  inquiry  fee  "  as  the  so-called  money-lender  thinks 
can  be  wrung  from  him  ;  and,  when  he  has  parted  with  this,  he 
is  called  upon  for  a  further  sum  in  connexion  with  the  expenses 
of  carrying  out  the  loan ;  and  is  finally  told  that,  the  inquiries 
relative  to  himself  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  lender 
greatly  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  make  the  advance.  These 
gentry  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  inquiry  fees  paid  them  by 
their  victims.  Some  of  them,  as  was  shown  at  a  recent  trial  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  never  make  an  advance  at  all. 
Others,  perhaps,  may  do  so  to  one  out  of  fifty  applicants  who 
have  paid  inquiry  fees,  and  then,  of  course,  at  an  enormous  rate 
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of  interest.  Indeed,  the  "  5  per  cent."  generally  swells  into 
500.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  unhappy  victims  do  not 
more  often  put  the  criminal  law  in  force  when  they  have  found 
themselves  cheated  in  the  way  we  have  described.  But  of 
course  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  should  shrink  from  publicity 
and  prefer  to  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  rather  than  publish 
their  impecuniosity  to  the  world.  And  thus  the  foulest  inmate 
of  this  foul  nest  carries  on  his  nefarious  calling  with  comparative 
impunity. 


POETS  AS  LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS. 

POETS  are  a  fortunate  race.  The  art  of  rhyming  was  till 
lately  so  far  beyond  the  power  of  most  people  that  the 
few  who  possessed  it  were  looked  on  with  awe,  and  allowed  to 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes  unmolested.  Breaches  of  the  deca- 
logue might  be  urged  on  the  reader,  and  he  only  smiled  as  he 
murmured  "  poetical  license.''  High  treason  and  sedition  might  be 
taught,  but  as  long  as  they  were  taught  in  verse  nobody  cared. 
It  is  time,  however,  that  moralists  and  teachers  of  the  exact 
sciences  made  a  stand  at  the  false  statements  of  poets  as  land- 
scape-painters. How  many  of  us  have  had  our  minds  fatally  cor- 
rupted by  the  astonishing  description  in  Campbell's  stirring  poem 
of  "  Thy  wild  and  stormy  steep,  Elsinore  . !  The  imaginative 
infant  instantly  figures  to  itself  bare  beetling  crags  stretching  far 
into  a  sea  that  is  for  ever  swirling  at  its  base,  the  foam  mingling 
with  the  white  wings  of  the  circling  sea-birds  ;  and  the  picture 
remains  long  after  he  has  become  aware  of  the  actual  facts — 
that  at  Elsinore  great  beech-trees  slope  gently  down,  and  sweep 
their  branches  almost  into  the  Sound  itself — that  there  is  no  cliff, 
no  sea-gulls,  no  nothing.  To  the  end  of  its  life  the  child  harbours 
a  sense  of  injury  towards  the  inoffensive  Elsinore;  he  feels 
towards  it  as  grown  people  feel  towards  the  original  of  a  very 
flattering  portrait ;  as  if  the  sitter  was  in  some  way  responsible, 
and  that  they  would  like  to  be  revenged  on  him  if  they  only  got 
the  chance.  If  the  child  is  conscientious,  and  of  a  truthful 
nature,  his  whole  future  will  be  poisoned  by  Campbell's  rash 
statement  concerning  Elsinore.  He  will  dread  to  visit  Rome  lest 
the  Tiber,  instead  of  "  tossing  his  tawny  mane,"  should  turn  out  a 
blue  and  tranquil  stream.  He  will  shun  Mont  Blanc  for  fear 
that  the  Arve  and  ArvtSiron,  instead  of  "  raging  "  at  his  "base," 
may  prove  to  be  in  some  distant  valley.  Cashmere  will  be  a  sealed 
book  to  him  ;  for  who  is  to  know  if  the  roses  really  are  bright  by 
the  calm  Bendemeer,  or  if  it  is  merely  the  convolvulus  or  cowslip 
which  flourishes  by  those  waters?  Wordsworth  is  certainly  a 
more  trustworthy  guide  in  this  important  question  than  most  of 
his  rivals,  and  has  less  inaccuracy  on  his  conscience.  The  very 
qualities  which  made  him  a  faithful  chronicler  of  Betty  Foy 
and  her  atHicted  offspring  led  him  to  be  careful  and  accu- 
rate in  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  if  the  "  plough  and 
harrow  "  are  not  precisely  the  first  images  suggested  by  the 
mention  of  "pleasant  Teviotdale,"  but  rather  the  echo  of  the 
baaing  of  many  lambs,  both  plough  and  harrow  are  implements 
by  no  means  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  his  description  of  the  notorious  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  Wordsworth  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  Think  what  a 
temptation  to  create  (as  Scott  did)  a  herd  of  swans  arching  their 
graceful  necks  and  gazing  complacently  at  their  reflections  in  the 
limpid  waters.  But  no.  He  was  proof  against  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Muse,  and  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  truth, 
which  was  that  there  was  one  swan,  and  no  more,  on  the  loch. 
Why  there  should  be  only  one  swan,  and  if  it  is  always  the  same, 
and  when  it  first  came  there,  are  questions  which  the  student  of 
natural  history  may  be  able  to  answer.  To  the  uninitiated  they 
are  as  darkly  mysterious  as  the  origin  of  I'rester  John  ;  but  this 
swan  goes  about  killing  young  ducks. 

In  proportion  as  Wordsworth  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
retenue  and  dignity  of  his  attitude  towards  the  swan  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch  we  must  severely  condemn  Scott  for  his  account  of  the 
home — whether  permanent  or  temporary — of  that  interesting 
bird.  Even  in  Scotland  many  people  have  no  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  spot  as  St.  Mary's ;  while  in  England  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assert  that  it  would  never  have  been  heard  of  at  all  had 
it  not  been  *'  honourably  mentioned  "  by  these  two  poets.  But 
the  "children  of  larger  growth"  who  are  impelled  by  Scott's 
majestic  lines  to  drive  eighteen  miles  from  Selkirk,  or  nearly  as 
many  from  Moffat,  to  visit  "  St.  Mary's  silent  lake,"  will  be  rather 
bewildered  when,  book  in  hand,  they  compare  the  reality  with 
the  description  in  Marmion  : — 

Th«u  know'st  it  well  ;  nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollutes  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 
Ami  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view, 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely,  bare. 

There  is  not  a  single  statement  in  these  nine  lines  which  is  not 
open  to  criticism,  or  even  contradiction.  St.  Mary's  Loch  is  a 
more  fortunate  Hendon  ;  it  has  the  same  want  of  an  imposing 
shore,  the  same  air  of  a  reservoir  which  has  casually  burst  into 
a  green  valley,  and  has  settled  down  and  made  itself  at  home. 
A  few  reeds  or  sedges  would  do  something  to  mitigate  this 
impression  j  but  the  numerous  and  pretty  water  weeds  keep  \ 


themselves  well  below  the  surface,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  shelter  for  the  fish  and  traps  for  the  lines  of  the  fisher- 
men. The  "  mountains,"  so  far  from  being  "  abrupt  and  sheer," 
are  round,  pudding-shaped  lumps  of  no  great  height,  and 
perfectly  easy  of  ascent  from  any  part  of  the  shore  if  the 
traveller  has  the  mountaineering  mania  strong  upon  him.  The 
"  silver  sand "  turns  out  to  be  a  streak  of  whinstones,  only 
visible  when  a  dry  summer  has  left  the  shores  bare,  otherwise 
the  water  comes  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  grass.  As  to  the 
"brightness  and  blueness"  of  the  mirror,  that  is  a  matter  of  the 
luck  of  the  particular  tourist,  though  certainly  the  poet  was  so 
far  right  when  he  spoke  of  the  reflections.  Whether  the  water 
be  grey  or  blue,  the  reflections  are  equally  firm  and  clear,  and  no 
dog  could  be  accounted  a  fool  for  mistaking  here  the  shadow  for 
the  substance.  But  when  the  conscientious  explorer  turns  to 
look  for  the  "  huge  outline  "  of  the  objects  reflected  he  snorts 
with  indignation.  The  tallest  of  them  does  not  seem  above  six 
hundred  feet,  and  its  outline  would  not  disgrace  an  apple- 
dumpling  or  a  dish-cover.  Three  false  statements  in  as  many 
lines  naturally  make  the  humble  student  of  poetry  and  nature 
suspicious  as  to  the  rest ;  but  he  bounds  with  rage  when  he  is 
next  asked  to  look  upon  the  hills  as  "  shaggy  with  heath."  This 
is  the  crowning  insult  to  his  understanding ;  for,  however  long 
his  sight  and  keen  his  eyes,  he  may  sweep  the  horizon  to 
the  end  of  his  life  without  being  able  to  detect  more  than  one 
dumpy  hill  with  heather  on  it.  This  is  the  great  drawback 
to  the  hills  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  Their  shapes  are  often 
fine,  but  their  eternal  green  becomes  monotonous  except  for  the 
brief  space  in  the  autumn  when  the  bracken  changes  into  gold. 
After  this  nothing  matters.  The  "  thousand  rills  "  which  flow 
into  the  lake  (the  country — for  Scotland — is  curiously  dest  itute  of 
them),  and  the  "  solitude"  which  is  profaned  by  a  horse's  hoofs, 
though  not  apparently  by  the  baaing  of  the  endless  sheep,  may 
pass  unnoticed.  But  our  faith  is  shaken.  It  may  be  true  that 
on  occasions  known  to  the  poet  the  lake  "  heaves  her  broad 
billows  to  the  shore,"  and  that  eagles  scream  around  Loch 
Skene.  But  perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  is,  that  these 
assertions  should  be  quoted  in  all  the  local  guide-books  as  if 
they  were  literally  true.  Yet  even  a  landlord  of  an  inn  can  see 
that  they  are  purely  fanciful,  and  that  St.  Mary's  and  Loch  Skene 
are  no  more  like  Scott's  pictures  than  the  ladies  who  sit  to 
Mee,  R.A.,  resemble  his  charming  portraits. 


RACIXG. 

THE  week  between  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  and  the 
Liverpool  Summer  Meeting  used  to  be  one  of  the  quietest  in 
the  racing  world.    It  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  eventful. 

A  dozen  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Zetland  Stakes  of 
1,500/.  on  the  first  day  at  Leicester,  and  Lord  Calthorpe's  Heresy, 
with  4  lbs.  extra,  was  made  the  favourite ;  but  she  only  ran  a 
bad  third  to  Mr.  M.  Dawson's  The  Whaup,  who  had  an  allowance 
of  8  lbs.,  and  Lord  Penrhyn's  Far  Niente,  who  had  one  of  5  lbs. 
Far  Niente  was  only  beaten  by  a  neck,  so  that,  at  the  weights, 
he  ran  as  well  as  The  Whaup,  and  some  good  judges  considered 
that  he  lost  ground  in  the  last  stride  or  two  by  trying  to 
"  savage  "  his  opponent.  Others  thought  that  he  failed  to  "  stay 
the  course  "  over  the  severe  ascent.  The  Whaup  has  very  fine 
shoulders  and  both  size  and  power,  but  Far  Niente  was,  upon  the 
whole,  most  admired  of  the  pair,  although  this  was  his  fifth  succes- 
sive defeat,  and  his  exhibition  of  temper  in  the  race  just  described 
was  far  from  encouraging.  If  the  finish  for  the  Zetland  Stakes 
was  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  Far  Niente's  ill  conduct,  that  for 
the  Midland  Derby,  a  race  of  equal  value,  for  which  the  new 
mile-and-a-half  course  was  used  for  the  first  time,  was  spoilt  by 
the  breakdown  of  the  favourite,  Mr.  Rose's  Gulliver,  the  winner 
of  a  Biennial  and  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Ascot.  Even  under 
these  unfortunate  circumstances  he  was  only  beaten  by  half  a 
length  by  Lord  Zetland's  Pinzon,  to  whom  he  was  giving  4  lbs. 
This  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  for  Pinzon,  for  at  Ascot  he  had 
finished  very  many  lengths  behind  Gulliver  at  even  weights,  and 
he  had  lost,  altogether,  thirteen  races  out  of  fourteen. 

The  Portland  Stakes  of  6,000/.,  which  was  run  on  the  6th  of 
April  last  year,  was  this  season  put  oft' until  the  17th  of  July — a 
far  better  date,  as  the  earlier  one  tended  to  encourage  trainers  to 
force  their  two-year-olds  during  the  winter.  Although  there 
were  only  half  a  dozen  starters,  the  race  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  The  public  form  of  the  competitors  was  pretty  clear. 
The  Duke  of  Portland's  Semolina  had  beaten  Surefoot  by  a  head 
at  Ascot,  and  Surefoot  at  the  same  meeting  had  beaten  Baron 
Rothschild's  Ileaume,  who  was  now  to  run  against  Semolina,  by 
a  length.  Within  the  week,  again,  Ileaume  bad  beaten  Mr.  H. 
Milner's  Riviera  by  a  length  at  Newmarket.  On  paper,  therefore, 
Semolina  was  bound  to  beat  Ileaume  by  at  least  a  length,  while 
Ileaume  would  beat  Riviera  by  about  the  same  distance.  Mr.  J. 
Ilnuldsworth's  Alloway  had  run  within  half  a  length  of  Signorina 
when  receiving  4  lbs.,  instead  of  giving  her  the  usual  3  lbs.  for 
sex  ;  but,  as  Semolina  and  Signorina  had  never  met,  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  whether  he  would  or  would  not  be 
able  to  beat  Semolina.  Lord  Dudley's  Formidable  had  won  all 
the  three  races  for  which  she  had  hitherto  started.  Lord  Penrhyn's 
Sweet  Ellen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  unplaced  in  her  only 
race,  although  she  had  cost  2,500  guineas  as  a  yearling.  The  six 
starters  got  oft'  almost  in  a  line,  Riviera,  if  anything,  having  a 
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trifle  the  best  of  it,  and  she  at  once  took  the  lead,  accompanied 
by  Formidable.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  jockeys  of  Heaume, 
Semolina,  and  Alloway  were  beginning  to  ride  their  horses  rather 
more  than  their  backers  quite  liked,  and  Sweet  Ellen  was  already 
"tailed  off."  On  ascending  the  hill  Alloway  was  the  first  to 
drop  back  beaten,  and  halfway  up  it  the  hitherto  infallible 
Semolina,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  showed  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  defeat.  Just  as  she  collapsed,  Formidable  almost 
collared  Riviera,  and  Heaume  was  seen  rapidly  making  his 
-way  to  the  front.  A  very  interesting  race  followed.  It  was 
obviously  a  close  affair  between  Riviera  and  Formidable,  ridden 
by  T.  Loates  and  G.  Barrett ;  yet  danger  was  threatened  to 
both  by  F.  Barrett  on  Heaume,"  who  was  steadily  gaining  on 
the  pair.  Just  before  reaching  the  winning-post,  all  three  seemed 
-on  an  equality ;  but  Riviera  won  by  a  neck  from  Heaume,  who 
was  only  a  head  in  front  of  Formidable.  This  was  a  reversal 
of  Riviera's  form  of  the  week  before  with  Heaume  by  about 
7  lbs.,  and  of  Heaume's  indirect  Ascot  form  with  Semolina  by 
fully  a  stone.  As  a  rule,  what  we  may  term  a  double  reversal 
of  public  form  looks  like  untrue  running,  and  a  sudden  change 
of  positions  to  the  extent  of  something  like  21  lbs.  is  rarely  to 
be  trusted.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  hill  at  Leicester  is 
trying  ;  but  so  also  is  that  at  Ascot.  After  the  Portland  Stakes, 
Riviera  was  the  richest  two-year-old  winner  of  her  year,  with 
7,105/.  to  her  credit.  Puzzling  as  was  the  form  shown  for  the 
Portland  Stakes,  it  would  be  unfair  to  complain  of  it,  as  the 
running  among  the  best  class  of  two-year-olds  had  hitherto  this 
season  been  exceptionally  consistent,  and  if  public  form  were  to 
be  absolutely  unvarying,  there  would  be  little  interest  in  racing. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  the  race  for  the  National 
Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  of  Saturday  last  at  Sandown,  as  it  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  form  of  Heaume  and  Riviera. 
Loup  was  only  beaten  by  a  head  by  Rathbeal,  to  whom  he  was 
giving  13  lbs.,  and  he  had  behind  him  a  field  of  thirteen  horses, 
to  all  of  which  he  was  giving  from  9  to  16  lbs.  For  the  Chester- 
field Stakes  at  Newmarket  he  had  finished  three-quarters  of  a 
length  behind  Heaume  and  a  neck  in  front  of  Riviera. 

Great  interest  was  taken  on  the  Thursday  at  Leicester  in  the 
first  appearance  on  a  racecourse  of  Baron  Rothschild's  Le  Nord, 
a  grand  two-year-old  colt  by  the  famous  Tristan.  Like  his  sire 
and  his  dam's  sire,  "Wellingtonia,  he  is  a  chestnut.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  showed  something  of  Wellingtonia's  high- 
set  quarters  and  Tristan's  strength  of  loin,  with  great  depth  of 
girth,  and  plenty  of  bone  below  the  knee.  He  won  the  Knighton 
Plate  in  a  canter  from  a  somewhat  moderate  field.  The 
Leicestershire  Handicap  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  King 
Monmouth,  who  had  won  the  same  race  last  year  and  now 
started  at  10  to  1.  For  the  Salford  Borough  Handicap  he  had 
beaten  Fullerton  over  the  same  distance  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length  when  receiving  a  stone  ;  now,  when  only  receiving  7  lbs., 
he  beat  him  by  many  lengths.  St.  Helen,  on  the  strength  of  her 
victory  in  the  Hare  Park  Handicap  at  Newmarket  in  the  preceding 
week,  was  made  first  favourite  ;  but  even  her  allowance  of  30  lbs. 
did  not  enable  her  to  get  within  two  lengths  of  King  Monmouth. 

The  Eclipse  Stakes,  which  was  run  for  at  Sandown  on  the 
19th  of  July,  was  the  tamest  that  had  yet  been  contested.  It 
had  to  some  extent  been  "  discounted  "  by  the  Kempton  Park 
Royal  Stakes  in  May.  For  that  race  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Ayrshire,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Derby,  had  beaten  Lord 
Calthorpe's  Seabreeze,  his  conqueror  in  the  St.  Leger,  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Since  then  Seabreeze  had  been  beaten  half 
a  length  by  Mr.  D.  Baird's  El  Dorado.  As  she  was  now  to 
give  him  3  lbs.  less  than  she  did  on  that  occasion,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  choose  between  the  chances  of  the  pair ;  but 
both  seemed  to  be  held  safe  by  Ayrshire,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  Seabreeze  "made  a  noise."  Mr.  H.  Milner's 
Seclusion  had  won  the  Coronation  Stakes  of  2,250/.  at  Ascot; 
but  she  had  been  beaten  for  both  the  Oaks  and  the  One  Thousand, 
and  on  her  public  form  it  was  impossible  to  recommend  her  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes.  Prince  Soltykofi's  Gold  had 
been  unplaced  for  all  the  five  races  for  which  he  had  run 
this  season;  so  his  hopes  of  victory  appeared  far  from  brilliant. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Benburb,  although  a  colt  of  great  power, 
seemed  out-classed  among  his  opponents.  If  the  race  was 
not  likely  to  be  exciting,  the  weather  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  and  it  was  the  first  really  fine  day  on  which 
an  Eclipse  Stakes  had  been  run  for,  as  there  were  heavy  showers 
in  the  morning  last  year,  although  the  afternoon  was  beau- 
tiful ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  it  had  been  exceedingly  wet. 
A  little  excitement  was  raised  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  late 
Eclipse  Stakes  by  rumours  to  the  effect  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  favourite.  The  day  before  the  race  2  to  I  had  been  laid 
upon  him,  and,  when  people  first  arrived  on  the  course  on  the 
day  itself,  bookmakers  refused  to  take  less  than  5  to  2  ;  but 
immediately  after  the  first  race  it  was  said  that  he  was  tender  on 
one  of  his  fore-legs ;  there  was  some  talk  about  a  splint,  and  it 
was  even  whispered  that  he  was  lame.  The  King  gradually 
lowered  their  demands,  and  even  money  was  gladly  laid  against 
him  at  one  time.  "When  the  numbers  went  up,  and  Ayrshire's 
appeared,  odds  of  6  to  4  were  again  demanded  ;  but  when  he 
cantered  on  the  course  he  went  so  "  short  "  that  5  to  4  was 
readily  taken.  Seabreeze,  who  had  been  second  favourite  on  the 
previous  day,  was  not  approved  of,  for  she  was  considered  want- 
ing in  muscle.  El  Dorado,  therefore,  was  made  second  favourite 
in  her  stead,  although  many  good  judges  thought  him  too  thick- 
set for  his  height.    Seclusion's  beautiful  shoulders  were  much 


admired,  but  her  middle-piece  was  the  subject  of  adverse 
criticism. 

Down  went  the  flag  at  the  first  attempt  at  a  start,  and  the 
little  field  went  off  with  Seabreeze  in  front.  After  running  for 
about  a  hundred  yards  Robinson  steadied  her,  and  Mornington 
Cannon  made  the  running  on  Gold,  with  "Watts  on  Benburb  in 
close  attendance.  Thus  they  proceeded  along  the  side  of  the 
railway  until  reaching  the  footpath  from  the  station  across  the 
course,  where  Mornington  Cannon  increased  his  lead  with  Gold. 
His  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  the  tail  of  the  field  on  El 
Dorado.  As  they  came  round  the  turn  from  the  railway  into  the 
straight  Gold  was  leading  by  about  five  lengths.  As  soon  as  they 
were  fairly  in  the  straight,  both  Benburb  and  Ayrshire  drew  up 
to  Gold,  and  just  before  they  entered  the  rails  he  retired  from  the 
front  with  Benburb  to  keep  him  company.  Seclusion  and  Sea- 
breeze now  came  forward,  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  the 
latter,  and  she  began  to  slacken  her  pace  just  as  she  had  made 
her  way  into  a  good  position.  At  the  same  time  El  Dorado  was 
passing  his  opponents  one  by  one,  and  he  rushed  on  until  he  had' 
collared  Seclusion.  In  the  meantime  Ayrshire  had  got  very  near 
the  winning-post,  and  F.  Barrett  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
winning  with  him  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  When  Seclusion  and' 
El  Dorado,  who  were  fighting  out  a  hard  race  for  the  500/.  to  be- 
given  to  the  second,  passed  the  post,  El  Dorado  was  a  head  in 
advance.    Ayrshire  walked  very  tenderly  after  the  race. 

Ayrshire  has  only  run  twice  in  public  this  season,  and  in  those- 
two  races  he  has  won  20,000/.  in  stakes — a  performance  which,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  has  never  been  equalled.  His  total 
winnings  now  amount  to  35,240/.,  surpassing  those  of  Ormonde  by 
nearly  7,000/. ;  but  Donovan,  his  stable  companion,  who  has  been 
a  shorter  time  on  the  Turf  by  a  year,  has  already  beaten  him  with 
39.762/.  Ayrshire  has  lost  four  races,  and  Seabreeze,  who  has 
been  behind  him  in  both  his  races  this  year,  had  beaten  him  as 
often  as  he  has  beaten  her.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  winnings,  of 
nearly  80,000/.  in  stakes  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  have  never 
been  approached  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Turf,  and  it  really 
seems  as  if  what  one  of  our  contemporaries  usually  calls  the 
"  Frankenstein  Monsters "  might  have  been  instituted  for  his 
especial  benefit.  Unquestionably  a  stud  such  as  his  must  cost, 
from  first  to  last,  a  very  large  sum  indeed  ;  but  if  he  were  to 
choose  to  sell  only  three  of  his  horses — Ayrshire,  Donovan,  and 
Semolina — an  amount  would  be  realized  which  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  "  covering  expenses." 


PEOPLE'S  BANKS. 

ON  Monday  evening  Mr.  Maclean  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the- 
Exchequer  a  question  to  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only 
a  very  cautious  answer  could  be  given.  Mr.  Maclean  stated  that 
Mr.  A.  Egmont-Hake,  Chairman  of  the  Free  Trade  in  Capital 
League,  proposes  to  introduce  in  this  country  a  system  of  people's- 
banks,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  successful  in  Germany 
and  Italy  ;  that  it  is  intended  to  make  use  of  a  new  medium  of 
exchange,  to  be  called  cash  credit  certificates  ;  and  that  the  Bank 
of  England  has  intimated  its  intention  to  raise  no  objection  to- 
these  certificates.  Therefore  he  wished  to  know  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  also  raise  no  objection,  provided 
the  circulation  of  the  certificates  be  strictly  limited  to  the  locality 
of  the  bank  by  which  they  are  issued.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  reply,  pointed  out  that  all  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  done  was  to  say  that  it  would  not  willingly  place  con- 
siderations of  its  own  interest  in  the  way  of  any  proposal  which 
was  clearly  shown  to  be  for  the  public  advantage.  But  Mr. 
Goschen  went  on  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a  question  merely 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  proposed  new  banks.  It 
vitally  affects  our  whole  system  of  paper  currency,  and  cannot  be 
decided  without  a  most  careful  examination  of  its  bearing  on  the 
security  of  that  system.  This  is  so  obviously  true  that  we  pre- 
sume Mr.  Maclean  cannot  have  expected  any  other  answer.  But 
in  the  meantime,  as  the  matter  is  of  great  public  interest,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  very  fully  and  impartially  discussed. 
Our  existing  banks,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  are  in 
practice  available  to  any  material  extent  only  by  the  capitalist 
classes.  The  funds  with  which  the  banks  work  are  mainly  the 
deposits  and  current  accounts — that  is  to  say,  borrowed  money. 
And,  though  the  capital  proper  is  likewise  employed,  it  forms 
usually  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  funds  of  the  banks, 
and,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the 
deposits.  But  the  deposits  are  not  merely  borrowed  money,  they 
are  repayable  on  demand  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  bank  is  to  be  safe,  it 
must  employ  its  deposits  only  on  security  which  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  readily  realizable.  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
safe  customers  of  a  bank  are  the  capitalist  classes  ;  not  necessarily, 
of  course,  wealthy  men,  but  men  who  can  give  security  which 
amply  covers  advances  made,  and  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market.  In  effect,  therefore,  our  present  banking  system  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  very  small  traders,  and  of  poor 
men  with  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry,  but  without  the  capital 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  abilities. 
The  system  of  people's  banks  started  in  Germany  about  forty 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Schulze  Delitzsch,  was  intended  to  do  for  the 
non-capitalist  class  with  integrity  and  entei-prise,  and  for  the  very 
small  traders,  what  the  English  banks  so  successfully  have  done 
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for  the  commercial  classes  generally.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course, 
that  even  now  banking  is  less  developed  m  Germany  than  in 
England,  and  that  development  was  far  more  backward  forty 
years  ago.  Consequently,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
experience  of  Germany  is  not  quite  conclusive  when  we  apply  it 
to  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the  great  success  of  the  people's 
banks  in  the  country  where  they  were  first  established,  and  more 
recently  in  Italy,  is  so  decided,  and  the  advantages  they  have 
conferred  are  so  unquestionable,  that  their  history  and  constitu- 
tion are  full  of  instruction  for  us. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  find  capital  for  starting 
the  banks.  If  Dr.  Schulze  Delitzsch  had  appealed  to  the  ordinary 
investing  public  he  might  have  induced  some  of  them,  from 
philanthropic  motives,  to  provide  the  money,  and  he  might  have 
been  able,  for  a  while,  to  keep  to  his  original  scheme.  But, 
sooner  or  later,  the  banks  would  be  diverted  to  ordinary  banking 
business.    lie  decided,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  appeal  to  the 
classes  within  whose  reach  banking  accommodation  already  was. 
Further,  he  foresaw  that,  if  his  banks  proved  successful,  they  might 
be  bought  up  by  capitalists,  and  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose; and,  therefore,  he  determined  that  no  member  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  share.  But,  if  the  ordinary  investing 
public  were  not  to  be  appealed  to,  it  followed  that  the  capital  must 
be  provided  by  those  for  whom  the  banks  were  intended — that  is 
to  say,  for  people  not  absolutely  without  means,  hut  yet  with  very 
little  means.    How  was  he  to  induce  those  to  subscribe?  The 
first  inducement  put  forward  was  that  loans  should  be  made  only 
to  members.    Every  one,  therefore,  who  desired  to  have  banking 
facilities,  and  could  not  obtain  the  facilities  from  existing  banks, 
bad  a  motive  for  subscribing  to  the  new  banks,  especially  as 
loans  would  be  granted  to  members,  at  least  to  the  amount  of 
the  money  paid  by  them  for  their  shares.    But,  however  strong 
the  motive,  the  means  might  not  be  there  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  unless  the  method  of  subscription  was  made  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible.    Accordingly,  Dr.  Schulze  Delitzsch  decided  that  the 
members  should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  their  shares  in  instalments, 
weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or  soon,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  beginning  the  banks  were  started  on  a  very  humble  scale, 
and  the  periodical  subscriptions  were  very  small.    Thus,  mem- 
bership was  made  possible  even  for  working-men,  thrift  was 
encouraged,  since  as  soon  as  a  single  subscription  was  paid  there 
was  a  strong  motive  for  not  failing  in  the  payment  of  the  suc- 
ceeding subscriptions,  and,  when  once  the  bank  was  established, 
banking  accommodation  was  brought  within  the  reach  even  of 
the  poor.    But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  capital  subscribed 
in  this  way  would  be  too  'small  to  enable  the  banks  to  do  a  con- 
siderable business,  and,  indeed,  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  deposits  should  be  attracted;  but  how  were  they  to  be 
attracted  to  banks  of  this  kind  ?    Only,  Dr.  Schulze  Delitzsch 
came   to   the  conclusion,   by  making  the  liabilities  of  the 
members  unlimited.     Each  could  hold  only  one  share,  and  he 
might  pay  for  that  share  in  a  single  payment  or  by  instal- 
ments.   But  each,  nevertheless,  in  becoming  a  member,  assumed 
unlimited   liability  for  the  debts   of  the  bank.  Neverthe- 
less, no  member  can  be  sued  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  until 
the  whole  business  has  been  wound  up  in  the  manner  pro- 
Tided  for  by  law.  When  all  the  assets  are  exhausted,  if  anv  liabi- 
lities remain,  the  members,  whether  their  shares  are  fully  paid  or 
not,  are  equally  responsible  for  the  amount.    The  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded marvellously.    Deposits  have  been  attracted  from  the 
outside  public  as  well  as  from  members.    The  number  of  banks 
in  Germany  within  forty  years  has  grown  to  over  2,200,  and  they 
have  prospered  exceedingly.     So  successful,  indeed,  have  they 
been  that  they  have  been  imitated  in  Italy  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
there  also  they  have  taken  root  and  flourished.     There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  they  have  contributed  powerfully  to  the  rapid 
progress  recently  made  by  Germany  and  Italy.    They  have  been 
availed  of  more  or  less  by  every  class,  and  there  is  no  kind  of 
banking  business  in  which  they  do  not  engage.    Many  of  them 
have  added  a  savings-bank  branch  to  the  other  kinds,  and  some 
are  agricultural  as  well  as  ordinary-  banks. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  similar  banks  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully established  in  this  country,  provided  the  German  system 
were  not  too  slavishly  copied,  but  "that  well-considered  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  for  better  adapting  them  to  English  notions 
and  habits.    Those  who  have  originated  and  managed  trade- 
unions,  friendly  and  benefit  societies,  and  the  like,  would  surely 
;  be  able  to  properly  conduct  people's  banks.    And  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  that  the  bringing  of  banking  accommodation 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  now  shut  out  from  it,  and  yet 
have  the  probity,  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  to  use 
it  well,  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  community  at 
;  large  as  well  as  to  those  persons  themselves.    There  will  be 
more  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  a  new  medium 
•  of  exchange.    The  idea  is  for  each  of  these  proposed  banks  to 
Mssue  what  are  call  d  cash  credit  certificates,  which  are  to  run  as 

.follows  : — "  The  People's  Bank  of  grant  you  the  cash  credit 

°f   •"    In  plain  language,  the  certificate  is  neither  more  nor 

less  than  a  banknote,  only  in  form  it  purports  to  be  an  advance 
'instead  of  a  promise  to  pay.  As  the  certificates  will  circulate 
only  amongst  the  poor,  and  as  the  Bank  of  England  issues 
Lno  notes  of  less  than  the  5/.  denomination,  it  does  not  seem 
rthat  the  certificates  would  affect  the  Bank  of  England  note  circula- 
tion. It  is  different,  however,  with  the  note  circulation  of  Ireland 
I  and  Scotland  and  the  Post-Office  postal  orders.    However,  the  I 


question  for  the  general  public  is  not  whether  existing  banks  or  a 
Government  department  might  sutler  some  loss  of  profit  if  these  new 
banks  were  allowed  to  compete  with  them,  but  whether  it  would 
be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  public  generally  that  the  certi- 
ficates should  be  allowed  to  circulate.  Clearly  it  would  benefit 
the  proposed  batiks  immensely,  assuming  that  they  were  taken  up 
by  the  working  classes  generally  and  by  struggling  tradesmen, 
that  they  were  well  managed,  and  that  they  got  into  good  credit. 
It  is  clear  that  after  awhile  the  banks  would  be  able  to  issue  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  these  certificates.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  certificates  would  probably  be  freely  accepted 
in  payment  by  those  who  cater  for  the  working  classes.  They 
would  thus  enable  the  banks  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
cash  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  displace  a  certain  amount  of  cash  in  the  general 
circulation.  The  right  of  note  issue,  then,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  proposed 
banks.  But  whether  they  would  be  of  general  advantage 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  management  of  the  banks 
was  good  or  bad.  If  the  certificates  were  issued  only  to  those 
who  obtained  loans  from  the  banks,  and  if  only  members  of 
the  banks  were  given  loans,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  note- 
holders, at  any  rate,  would  be  the  shareholders  of  the  bank — that 
is  to  say,  the  very  persons  who  would  be  liable  in  case  the  bank 
failed.  Of  course  the  certificates  would  be  of  no  use  to  a 
borrower  if  they  were  not  freely  accepted  by  his  creditors. 
Rapidly,  therefore,  the  certificates  would  pass  from  the  hands  of 
the  shareholders  into  those  of  the  shareholders'  creditors.  Pro- 
vided always  that  loans  were  not  made  in  excess  of  what  the 
borrowers  could  repay,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  public  injury 
could  be  done  even  if  the  bank  failed,  since  the  borrowers  would 
remain  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank.  The  question  resolves 
itself,  then,  into  another — how  to  secure  really  good  manage- 
ment ? 


A  DEGRADED  ARTISAN. 

["The  English  workmen  are  degraded  by  the  pipe,  the  Bible,  beer, 
and  admiration  for  the  upper  classes." — Air.  Cunninghame  Graham  at  the 
Alarxist  Congress  in  Par  is.  J 

WELL  !  blow  me,  if  that  ain't  a  pretty  story 
For  to  pitch  before  a  lot  of  Parlev-voos — 
Why,  I'm  bothered  if  there's  any  bloomin'  Tory 
Who  would  care  to  be  a-standin'  in  his  shoes. 

The  millenny — what  d'ye  call  it,  's  at  a  distance, 

So  it  seems,  for  any  British  working-man, 
For  I  never  in  the  course  of  my  existence 

Can  have  met  an  "  undegraded  "  artisan. 

I  could  say  per'aps  without  the  risk  of  libel 

That  I  did  once  'ave  a  mate  of  sech  a  type 
As  were  not  a-reading  daily  of  his  Bible — 

But  he  was  rather  partial  to  his  pipe. 

I  have  known  a  few  who  'ates  the  upper  classes, 
And  who  generally  'olds  with  Labbycheer, 

But  then,  agen,  they're  used  to  take  their  glasses, 
And  have  never  got  to  'ate  a  drop  of  beer. 

Though  you  cut  the  'bacca-shop  where  once  there  was  tick, 

It  ain't  enough  to  drop  your  bit  of  smoke ; 
You  must  slate  the  bloated  nobs  and  turn  a  Nostic 

To  satisfy  this  harbitrary  bloke. 

And  there  ain't  a  bit  of  virtue  in  denouncin' 

Of  the  classes  in  the  parlour  of  a  pub  ; 
You  must  raise  yourself  by  givin'  'em  a  trouncin' 

Over  lemonide  and  corfy  at  the  club. 

Anti-'bacca  and  teetotaller  persuaded, 

And  a  cove  as  lets  the  uppers  'ave  it  'ot, 
And  a  infidel  atop  ;  and  you're  "  degraded  " 

Unless  you  somehow  answer  to  the  lot. 

Well,  thank  yer,  Mr.  Cunninghame  McGraham, 
In  the  name  of  British  workmen  not  a  few, 

And  I'll  tell  yer,  now  you've  told  us  how  you  weigh  'em, 
What  a  certain  British  workman  thinks  of  you. 

Self-improvement's  all  the  go ;  I  wouldn't  shirk  it, 

I  should  like  to  undegrade  myself,  I  say, 
And  to  teach  my  fellow-workmen  how  to  work  it, 

But  I'm  blowed  if  I  can  say  I  see  my  way. 

I  could  bring  myself  to  do  with  nothin'  stronger 
Than  a  cup  of  tea,  and  drop  my  pint  of  "  four  "  ; 

I  could  cease  to  read  my  Bible  any  longer, 
And  I  wouldn't  blow  my  'bacca  any  more. 

But  I  couldn't — no,  I  couldn't — never  ask  me— 
Make  the  other  change  you  seem  to  recommend  ; 

Such  a  heflbrt  would  completely  overtask  me, 
So  I'll  have  to  go  degraded  to  the  end. 

For,  whatever  other  games  they  have  to  show  you, 
There  will  always  be  one  workman  who  admires 

Upper  classes  as  can  manage  for  to  grow  you 
Such  a  lovely  thing  in  silly  Scottish  squires. 
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REVIEWS. 


COLONEL  MALLESON'S  LORD  WELLESLEY.* 

Til  AT  there  should  be  a  demand  for  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  doings  of  Statesmen,  accurate,  short,  and  graphic, 
is  a  healthy  sign.  In  a  democratic  age  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to 
be  reminded  of  the  important  part  taken  by  individuals  in  mould- 
ing and  controlling  the  destinies  of  empires.  Nations  are  not 
fashioned  by  a  blind  and  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances 
and  atoms,  and  nowhere  have  the  force  and  feebleness  of  personal 
character  been  more  manifest  than  in  the  growth  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Our  supremacy  is  mainly  the  result  of  personal  quali- 
ties acting  vigorously  at  critical  times  on  the  Oriental  mind. 
Amongst  the  actors  in  the  Anglo-Oriental  drama  no  name  is 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  and 
few  writers  are  better  qualified  to  describe  his  character  and 
administration  than  Colonel  Malleson.  He  himself  tells  us  that 
he  had  once  contemplated  writing  a  Life  of  Lord  Wellesley  on  a 
larger  scale.  And  it  is  not  in  any  disparagement  that  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  been  able  to  compress  his  materials  into 
little  more  than  two  hundred  pages.  Biographies  of  bishops, 
missionaries,  authors,  and  political  personages  by  no  means  of  the 
first  rank,  have  in  recent  years  been  spun  out  to  a  length  which 
warrants  the  taunt  of  Macaulay  that  they  might  possibly  have 
been  light  reading  before  the  Deluge,  in  the  days  of  Hilpa  and 
Shalum.  This  volume  is  a  proof  that  redundancy  of  facts  and 
fluidity  of  diction  need  not  be  inevitable  ingredients  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  real  Statesman. 

To  the  general  reader  as  to  the  painstaking  student,  Wellesley's 
Indian  Administration  will  always  be  more  attractive  than  his 
place  in  the  English  Cabinet,  his  mission  to  Portugal,  and 
his  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  There  he  is  confronted  and  mixed 
up  with  others.  In  India  he  stands  out  as  a  grand  central 
figure,  with  his  brother  conquering  in  "the  AVild  Maratha 
Battle "  and  his  devoted  school  of  politicals  and  agents,  all 
men  of  great  capacity  and  talent,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to 
do  anything  which  the  "  glorious  little  man "  wished.  The 
Indian  portion  of  this  work  naturally  divides  itself,  or  is  divided 
by  Colonel  Malleson,  into  three  portions.  The  first  part  covers 
the  last  campaign  against  Tippoo  and  the  arrangements  with 
other  States  at  its  close.  On  his  leisurely  voyage  out  to  India, 
Wellesley,  not  persecuted  by  silly  telegrams  and  not  hampered 
by  senseless  restrictions,  had  plenty  of  time  to  master  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  when  he  touched  at  the  Cape  he 
fell  in  with  an  able  soldier  who  had  been  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
and  who  was  well  qualified  to  explain  the  wants,  wishes,  and 
proclivities  of  the  native  princes.  The  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
Lord  Wellesley 's  immediate  predecessor,  had  been  to  keep  clear 
of  entanglements,  as  they  were  thought,  and  to  allow  Rajas  and 
Nawabs  to  intrigue  and  plot  against  each  other.  Wellesley  gave 
prominence  to  that  doctrine  about  one  Paramount  Power  which 
sends  such  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  latter-day  Radical.  While 
still  running  before  the  trade  winds  or  becalmed  under  the  Line, 
the  new  Governor-General  had  sketched  with  distinctness  and 
precision  the  correct  line  of  action,  and  on  landing  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  act.  In  three  years'  time  Seringapatam,  which 
had  cost  Lord  Cornwallis  two  campaigns,  had  been  stormed.  A 
representative  of  the  ancient  Hindu  dynasty,  ousted  by  Hyder 
Ali,  was  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Mysore.  French  aggression 
was  effectually  checked.  We  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
seaboard.  The  Nizam  was  restored  to  the  position  which  he 
had  lost  under  the  ascendency  of  the  Marathas.  It  is  a  strong 
proof  of  Wellesley 's  sagacity  and  forecast  that  his  policy  with 
regard  to  Mysore  and  Hyderabad  has  stood  the  test  of  ninety 
years,  and  is  still,  in  the  main,  the  policy  of  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Though  our  relations  with  those  States  before 
and  after  the  Mutiny  have  frequently  been  discussed  and 
modified,  the  substantial  position  of  their  rulers  remains  to  this 
day  very  much  as  it  was  laid  down  in  1799.  The  adopted  son 
of  the  Prince  whom  the  Wellesleys  took  by  the  hand  and  seated 
on  the  throne  is  now  governing  at  Bangalore.  At  Hyderabad, 
where  we  have  a  British  Resident  and  a  Native  Contingent 
officered  by  Englishmen,  the  Nizam,  under  certain  restrictions, 
bears  rule  over  a  population  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  are 
Hindus.  But  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  as  Colonel 
Malleson  well  says,  the  predominance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  South-Eastern  and  South- Western  India  was  per- 
manently secured.  Equally  permanent  and  sound  were  the 
measures  affecting  other  native  States.  A  tyrant  of  the  genuine 
Oriental  type  was  deprived  of  the  misgovernment  of  Tan  j  ore. 
Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  failure  of  heirs  at  Surat,  once 
hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  Bombay  itself,  to  transfer  the 
city  and  its  dependencies  to  the  East  India  Company.  TheNawab 
of  the  Carnatic  was  detected  in  carrying  on  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  Tippoo,  and  his  successor  was  pensioned  off.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Nawab  Vizir  of  Uudh,  by  which 
we  obtained  the  Doab  of  Ilindostan,  while  the  Nawabi,  as  the 
natives  term  it  still,  was  handed  over  to  maladministration  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years.  Amidst  all  these  transfers  and  changes, 
involving  toil,  expense,  and  operations  which  led  to  war  or  to 
something  very  like  it,  Lord  Wellesley  was  able  to  despatch  five 

*  Statesmen  Serie. —  Life  of  the  Marquess  IVellesley,  K.G.  Bv  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.    London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1889. 


thousand  troops  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  French  from 
Egypt.  We  may  now  think  as  little  of  the  wild  projects  of 
Tippoo  for  an  alliance  with  the  French  as  we  do  of  the  union 
between  "  the  implacable  foe  of  the  British "  and  a  Northern 
Power.  But  it  was  not  so  at  that  epoch ;  and  between  the 
campaign  in  the  South  and  the  defeat  of  Maratha  armies  there 
was  a  lull,  during  which  Lord  Wellesley  found  time  to  attend  to 
divers  much-needed  internal  reforms. 

This  is  the  second  period  of  the  Indian  career.  To  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official  of  the  present  day  suffering  from  a  sort  of  remittent 
fever  in  the  transmission  to  England  of  any  savings  at  a  ruinous 
rate  of  exchange,  rupees,  each  worth  half-a-crown,  and  Govern- 
ment Loans  bearing  interest  at  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve 
per  cent.,  must  appear  as  a  financial  fairy  dream.  Lord  Wellesley 
had  to  beg  for  subscriptions  at  these  terrible  rates,  and  he  was 
lucky  if  he  could  close  or  commute  the  loans  in  two  years'  time. 
Yet  when  hard  pressed  for  cash  he  managed  to  reform  the  army, 
to  abolish  an  institution  called  the  Regimental  Committee 
which  was  subversive  of  all  discipline,  to  revise  the  public  esta- 
blishments, to  make  the  Commissariat  efficient  for  active  service, 
and  to  follow  up  decisive  victories  in  the  field  by  substantial  vic- 
tories on  paper.  But  his  noblest  conception  was  the  College- 
of  Fort  William  for  the  instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  Oriental  languages,  classical  and  vernacular,  poli- 
tical economy,  jurisprudence,  and  ancient  and  modern  laws. 
Warren  Hastings  had  begun  to  convert  factors  and  merchants 
into  pro-consuls  and  prefects.  Lord  Cornwallis  made  their  posi- 
tion and  their  salaries  commensurate  with  their  arduous  duties. 
But  Wellesley  wished  for  a  service  educated,  without  cramming, 
to  a  very  high  standard.  The  minute  in  which  he  expanded  his 
views  with  precision,  ample  detad,  and  suitable  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, proved  too  much  for  the  Court  of  Directors.  They 
sent  out  a  despatch  abolishing  the  college ;  but,  owing  to  the 
forcible  protests  of  its  founder,  the  scheme,  somewhat  shorn 
of  its  proportions,  had  a  fair  trial.  For  a  good  fifteen  years 
after  Wellesley's  day  there  were  annual  exhibitions,  when 
prizes  and  medals  were  conferred,  and  when  the  most  success- 
ful students  proceeded,  in  elegant  Persian  or  polished  Urdu,  to 
discuss  such  political  questions  as  the  immorality  of  Suttee, 
the  tyranny  of  caste,  and  the  comparison  of  English  with 
indigenous  rule.  At  no  period  were  higher  distinctions  gained, 
nor  were  more  skilful  linguists  sent  forth  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  men  who  could  record  their  judicial  decisions  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  province  where  they  served,  or  turn  the 
manifestoes  of  the  Governor-General  into  the  polished  language 
of  the  Durbar.  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  diminutive  about 
Wellesley  except  his  stature.  Government  House  at  Calcutta,  in 
its  position  and  command  of  the  Esplanade,  illustrates  the  maxim 
of  its  founder  that  India  should  be  governed  from  a  palace  and 
not  from  a  counting-house ;  with  the  ideas  of  a  prince,  and  not 
with  the  maxims  of  a  retail  dealer  in  muslins  and  indigo.  Bishop 
Heber,  who  discerned  a  resemblance  between  Calcutta  and  St. 
Petersburg,  admitted  that  the  Government  House  of  Wellesley 
was  very  near  being  a  noble  edifice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
owing  to  financial  and  other  considerations,  Wellesley  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  his  plan  of  a  broad  road,  lined  with 
trees,  which  was  to  have  gone  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
native  town,  and  to  have  linked  the  country  house  at  Barrackpore 
to  the  palace  on  the  Maidan. 

Fortunately  for  India  Wellesley  did  not  resign  his  office,  as  he 
had  thought  of  doing,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  1802.  Colonel 
Malleson  makes  rather  too  much  of  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Governor-General  and  his  masters.  Wellesley  saw  men  and 
events  through  a  telescope.  The  Court  of  Directors  looked  at 
them  through  a  microscope.  Hasty  expressions  of  irritation  and 
discontent  not  unfrequently  fall  from  the  pen  of  the  most  exalted 
personages  who  have  to  work  under  a  hot  wind  or  a  deluge  of 
warm  water.  In  one  or  two  of  their  remonstrances  the  Directors 
were  strictly  within  their  rights  ;  notably  when  they  objected  to 
the  deputation  of  Henry  Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley,  to 
the  Nawab  Vizir  of  Oudh.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  when 
time  had  effaced  all  captiousness  and  pettiness  on  one  hand  and 
all  irritation  on  the  other,  the  splendid  services  of  Wellesley 
were  fittinglv  acknowledged  by  the  Court.  Long  after  his  retire- 
ment the  Directors  voted  him  a  statue,  and  made  him  a  hand- 
some gift  of  money  ;  and  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  G.  Lyall  and 
the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley,  representing  the  mercantile  and  the 
official  element  respectively,  acknowledged  the  force  of  his 
statesmanship  in  language  admitted  by  Colonel  Malleson  to  be 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  Attacks  made  on  the  Marquees  in 
Parliament,  after  his  return  to  England,  by  some  obscure  adven- 
turers, need  now  only  be  dismissed  in  terms  of  quiet  contempt. 

The  Maratha  campaigns,  with  the  failure  of  Lake  at  Bhurtpore 
and  of  Monson  in  the  retreat  from  Holkar,  are  touched  on  by  the 
author  with  due  conciseness  and  point.  There  was,  after  all,  a 
fitting  close  to  an  administration  which  lasted  seven  years;  and, 
if  we  were  inclined  to  a  literary  parody,  we  should  say  that 
Brougham's  famous  peroration  about  Law  Reform,  mutatis 
mutandis,  would  exactly  express  the  difference  between  the 
India  which  Wellesley  found  and  the  India  which  he  left.  We 
make  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  statesman  who  had  put  down  the 
sacrifice  of  children  at  Saugor  Island  and  other  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  would  very  soon  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  rite  of  Suttee.  But  though  he  called  for  reports  on  this 
very  subject,  he  left  India  before  anything  could  be  done,  and 
cremation  of  the  living  with  the  dead  was  allowed  to  flourish 
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and  increase  under  British  protection  between  1814  and  1S29. 
Wellesley,  after  planning  campaigns  and  negotiating  treaties,  still 
found  means  to  pass  some  very  useful  laws  for  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  easier  realization  of 
rents  by  landholders,  the  punishment  of  gang  robbery,  the  re- 
trenchment of  some  of  the  absurdities  in  the  Mohammedan 
Criminal  Code,  which  then  and  long  afterwards  was  the  law 
administered  by  English  magistrates,  and  divers  other  depart- 
mental, agricultural,  and  commercial  matters.  These  would  re- 
quire a  whole  chapter  to  themselves.  He  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  to  legislate  against  female  infanticide  amongst  the 
.Rajputs,  as  well  as  against  the  practice  known  as  Dhurna ;  an 
improvement  on  boycotting,  under  which  Brahmans  and  Fakirs 
squat  at  the  gates  of  rich  men,  and  threaten  them  with  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  if  some  outrageous  request  is  not  at  once  conceded. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Lord  Wellesley  is  spoken  of  by 
Colonel  Malleson  as  if  it  were  bitterness  and  disappointment. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  on  his  lVuinsular  mission  or  as  member 
of  an  English  Ministry  he  was  a  different  person  from  the 
Governor-General  who  had  only  to  take  Malcolm  or  Metcalfe 
into  his  confidence  and  show  them  what  he  wanted  to  be  done. 
Very  possibly,  too,  he  may  have  chafed  at  finding  that  the  promises 
made  by  Spanish  diplomatists  were  not  one  whit  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  professions  of  good  faith  and  friendship  in  the 
mouths  of  Holkar  or  Tippoo.  But,  after  all,  Wellesley  did  be- 
come Foreign  Minister  at  an  eventful  period,  and  he  really  guided 
British  policy  in  the  Peninsula,  He  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland  be- 
tween 1822  and  1S27,  and  once  again  in  1830,  when  he  put  down 
insurrection,  fed  thousands  of  starving  peasantry,  and  endeavoured 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  secret  societies.  In  his  views  on 
Catholic  Emancipation  he  was  much  in  advance  of  his  colleagues. 
We  are  not  always  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  an  orator,  yet 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  his  style  of  speaking  was  effective, 
and  that  in  the  House  of  Peers  he  must  have  been  listened  to 
with  attention.  Colonel  Malleson  gives  prominence  to  the  anec- 
dote that  Wellesley  remained  silent  in  1810  when  the  question 
of  the  Regency  was  discussed,  and  when,  from  his  previous 
demeanour  in  the  Cabinet,  every  one  was  expecting  a  great 
oration.  We  think  it  must  have  been  on  this  occasion,  though 
Colonel  Malleson  does  not  mention  it,  that  a  witty  peer  accounted 
for  this  ret;cence  by  saying  that  Wellesley  had  abandoned  Cicero 
and  had  betaken  himself  to  Tacitus.  The  allusion,  of  course,  is 
to  the  diction  of  the  Marquess,  which,  whether  in  speech  or  in 
minutes,  was  always  ornate  and  diffuse.  The  story  of  his  last 
seven  years  of  retirement  is  gracefully  told  in  the  final  chapter. 
But  why,  in  quoting  some  Latin  prose  in  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Brougham  and  some  Latin  elegiacs,  are  some  of  the  neatest  couplets 
omitted  ?    For  instance,  Etona  Mater  is  thus  addressed  : — 

Si  quis  in  hoc  vitoc  decursu  gloria  nomen 

Auxerit,  ant  si  quis  nobilitarit  honos, 
Muneris,  Alma,  tui  est ;  altrix  da  terra  sepulcrum, 

Supremam  lacrymam  da,  memoremque  mei. 

Hexameters  and  pentameters  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and  it  has 
been  observed  recently  that  in  Parliament  one-half  of  the 
members  does  not  quote  Latin  because  the  other  half  would  not 
understand  it.  We  may  notice  one  slight  error  about  Wellesley's 
statue  in  Calcutta.  Colonel  Malleson  says  that  it  is  the  only  one 
under  cover,  all  the  others  being  exposed  in  the  open  air  to 
dust  and  rain,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  serve  as  perches  for 
adjutants  and  kites.  Now,  not  to  say  that  the  statue  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  in  Dalhousie  Square  has  or  had  a  shelter 
over  it,  those  of  Cornwallis  and  of  Warren  Hastings  adorn  the 
Town  I  lall.  Wellesley  himself  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  of  Government  House,  and  facing  him  there  used  to  be  the 
successor  who  most  resembles  Wellesley  in  the  breadth  of  his 
foreign  policy,  in  his  enforcement  of  the  only  safe  rule  for  all 
India — the  ascendency  of  England  as  the  Paramount  Power — and 
who  from  larger  opportunities  certainly  surpassed  Wellesley  in 
the  depth,  extent,  and  variety  of  his  internal  reforms. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  FRANK  BARRETT,  author,  amongst  other  clever 
books,  of  The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane,  lets  his  readers 
down  with  rather  a  sharp  run  in  Under  a  Strange  Mask.  Neither 
in  conception  nor  execution  is  the  last  work  to  be  compared  to 
the  former.  In  point  of  fact  the  plot  of  Under  a  Strange  Mask 
seems  to  have  got  hold  of  Mr.  Barrett  rather  than  Mr.  Barrett  of 
it.  The  notion  of  a  trickster  attempting  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
man  more  than  double  his  age  by  making  his  face  and  figure  up 
as  an  old  beau  trying  to  look  young  is  ingenious.  Lestrange,  the 
rogue  in  question,  has  been  an  actor ;  and  when  the  idea  occurs 
to  him  of  impersonating  old  Mr.  Sylvester,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  the  defunct  gentleman's  estate,  he  conceives  he  can  best  do 
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it  by  painting  and  enamelling  his  countenance  so  as  to  resemble 
an  old  man  of  eighty  trying  to  look  forty.  These  artificial 
embellishments  and  his  simulations  of  senility  generally  have 
further  the  effect  of  making  his  friends  and  relations  desire 
to  be  as  little  in  the  venerable  gentleman's  society  as  possible, 
which  is  convenient  for  the  impostor.  Under  this  plan  lies 
another  deeper.  Lestrange  adopts  an  old  exploded  suspicion  of 
crime  directed  against  Mr.  Sylvester,  and,  whether  believing  in  it 
or  not,  uses  it  to  terrify  his  supposed  granddaughter.  This  is 
all  worked  out  with  the  ability  Mr.  Barrett  possesses,  but  with 
too  much  haste  and  carelessness  to  get  the  full  effect.  The 
mysterious  crime  took  place  in  1828,  the  story  is  written  in 
1S88;  but  the  phrase  "  fifty  years  ago  "  is  used  again  and  again 
to  tiresomeness,  besides  muddling  Mr.  Sylvester's  age  hopelessly. 
The  family  lawyer  addresses  his  client,  Lord  Redlands,  as  "  Sir" 
and  "  My  Lord  "  alternately,  and  the  ancestor  of  that  "  peer  of 
the  realm  "  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Lord  Redlands,  and  some- 
times as  Lord  Gordon  Redlands.  Against  these  and  other 
defects  must  be  put  the  sweetness  and  sense  of  Marian  Sylvester, 
a  delightful  young  woman,  of  whom  we  see  too  little.  Mr. 
Barrett  draws  girls  well,  and  Miss  Sylvester  is  one  of  his 
brightest  and  best. 

The  robustness  of  the  imaginative  machinery  displayed  in 
Mrs.  G.  Lewis  Leeds's  novel,  The  Master  of  Rylands,  may  pos- 
sibly make  up  for  its  deficiencies  in  originality  and  subtlety. 
All  good  solid  crime  and  horror  here ;  no  feeble  supernatural 
effects  or  analytic  delicacies.  You  have  your  villain,  and  your 
maniac,  and  your  deformed  dwarf,  and  your  brutal  keeper,  and 
your  lovely,  defenceless  girl,  and  your  Spanish  poisoner,  and  all 
of  them  good  solid  work  too.  Mrs.  Leeds  begins  with  a  pro- 
logue which  a  timid  author  might  have  feared  as  tending  to 
an  anti-climax  somewhat  as  the  late  Mrs.  Procter's  friends 
feared  the  motto  she  wished  to  place  on  the  title-page  of  her 
Carlyle  pamphlet,  "  He's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell,"  might 
do.  A  horrible  murder  by  a  husband  of  his  beautiful  young 
wife,  iD  a  low  drinking  saloon  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  earliest 
scene.  Then  we  pass  on  some  nine  or  ten  years,  and  find  the 
maniac-murderer  shut  up  in  his  ancestral  home  in  Yorkshire, 
bullied  by  his  groom-keeper,  tyrannized  by  his  Spanish  mother- 
in-law  (the  poisoner),  preyed  upon  by  his  villain  brother-in-law, 
and  in  no  wise  comforted  by  the  presence  of  his  deformed  dwarf 
boy.  After  this  the  tale  is  taken  up  and  told  by  Miss  Vera 
Langford,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  the  young  lady  is  equal  to  the 
demands  on  her  inventive  and  descriptive  powers,  and  keeps  the 
pace  well  up  to  the  finish.  Her  brief  residence  at  Rylands 
Court,  of  which  the  maniac-murderer  was  the  "master,"  furnished 
sufficient  excitement  for  the  rest  of  a  life,  which,  we  add  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  a  story  to  end  well,  is  arranged  in  the 
future  very  happily. 

An  ancient  abbey,  acres  of  dark  vaults  underneath,  unex- 
plored passages  of  gloom  and  silence,  vague  exits  on  the  beach, 
and  entrances  in  glens,  dead  bodies  in  the  ice  cellar,  smugglers 
in  the  wine  vaults,  coffins  full  of  black  lace,  and  murderers 
around  generally,  this  is  The  Gargrave  Mystery.  It  would  be  very 
thrilling,  especially  as  there  is  a  fine  spirited  girl  and  a  good  sort 
of  fellow  as  a  lover,  and  two  detectives,  amateur  and  professional, 
who  are  rather  amusing,  only  Mr.  Davidson,  the  author,  has  not 
been  careful  to  hide  from  us  that  he  is  doing  it  all  on  purpose. 
The  mystery  is  drawn  out  intentionally,  cut  neatly  into  chapters, 
patted  into  the  proper  shape,  deftly  arranged,  and  all  in  our  sight. 
Vain  is  any  attempt  to  take  a  bird  in  in  that  way.  It  is  too 
plainly  a  puzzle  and  too  little  of  a  mystery.  But  the  story  is 
brightly  written,  and  if  the  author  would  give  us  a  book  about 
the  coast,  which  he  describes  well,  and  the  fisherfolk  and  rustics, 
whom  he  understands,  without  any  frozen  corpses  or  lunatic 
surgeons,  it  might  be  very  good. 

His  name  was  John  Stuart.  He  was,  "  as  his  name  may  lead 
some  to  suspect,  a  Scotchman,  though  neither  his  appearance  nor 
his  speech  betrayed  the  fact."  This  unconsciously  Johnsonian 
sentence  introduces  us  to  the  hero  of  His  Fatal  Success,  and  most 
astonishing  are  the  events  which  follow.  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell,  the 
"  editor  "  of  this  remarkable  work,  is,  as  certain  internal  evidence 
leads  us  to  "  suspect,"  also  a  native  of  the  North,  and  he  tells  the 
story,  somewhat  clumsily,  of  his  friend  John  Stuart,  whom  we 
keep  constantly  expecting  him  to  call  Mill.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  called  him  anything  ;  for  by  a  process  too  tedious  to  repeat 
John  Stuart  has  acquired  the  power  of  making  his  fleshly  part 
disappear,  and  his  spirit,  no  longer  apparently  under  his  own 
control,  enters  a  body  which  had  lived  three  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  point  Mr.  Bell's  sense  of 
humour  is  too  much  for  him.  The  idea  of  making  a  spirit  in  some 
other  vasty  deep  summon  by  mysterious  arts  a  soul  dwelling  on 
this  little  globe  of  ours  who  is  at  the  same  moment  making  frantic 
efforts  to  raise  him  presents  itself  in  a  comic  light  which  cannot 
be  resisted,  and  the  interview  between  the  two,  each  insisting 
that  the  other  is  the  genuine  spook,  is  really  amusing.  The 
dvnne'e  is  altered.  All  that  was  serious  and  solemn  in  John 
Stuart's  uncanny  efforts  after  the  unseen  changes  to  the  absurd, 
and  we  never  get  back  to  the  impressive  tone  of  the  introduction. 
The  notion  of  depicting  a  spirit  of  to-day,  transferred  to  a  body 
of  three  hundred  years'  ago,  remembering  his  life  here,  and  able 
to  compare  the  two  states,  is  one  that  might  have  been  worked 
into  something  better ;  but  the  author  seems  to  have  hardly  done 
his  best  with  it.  He  is  carried  away  by  the  fun  of  the  situation, 
and  can  never  resist  a  chance  of  making  John  Stuart's  modern 
brusquerie  contrast  with  the  stilted  Elizabethan  style.    All  the 
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melodramatic  scenes  of  piracy,  rebellion,  and  Popish-plot  business 
John  Stuart  goes  through  before  his  return  to  his  natural  body 
are  but  perfunctory  and  so  much  stage  scenery. 

The  Queen  of  Bedlam,  described  further  on  the  title-page  as 
"  a  story  of  frontier  army  life,"  suggests  at  any  rate  variety  of  in- 
terest, but  the  novel  fails  to  support  the  promise.  "  Bedlam  "  is  the 
name  given  to  a  ramshackle  building  occupied  by-bachelor  officers 
and  accidental  guests,  while  Miss  Forrest  is  only  its  "  queen  "  by 
the  right  the  prettiest  girl  in  any  place  has  to  reign  over  it.  As 
to  the  "  frontier  army  life  "  which  passes  on  the  borders  of  the 
North  American  Indian  territory,  there  is  but  little  of  it  seen  in 
these  pages.  There  is  a  thief  in  the  Laramie  military  station ; 
dollars  and  diamonds,  amethysts  and  cigar  cases  vanish,  and  the 
"  queen  "  is  suspected.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  are 
given  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  and  to  the  record  of 
feminine  gossip  and  camp  scandals,  and  though  at  the  close  the 
reader  knows  something  he  did  not  know  at  the  beginning,  his 
intellectual  or  moral  gain  is  nil. 


ART  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE.* 

FRANCE,  which  has  so  often  made  political  experiments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  rather  than  herself,  never  made  one 
more  costly,  or  in  the  end  more  disastrous,  than  when  she  pressed 
all  her  artistic  resources  into  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
experiment  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being  either  a  fair  or  a 
final  one ;  for  the  State  was  not  France,  but  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  result  does  not  show  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  a 
nation  that  the  best  talent  of  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  and  should  be  fostered  by  public  education  and  en- 
dowment, but  only  that,  under  exceptional  circumstances  not  very 
likely  to  recur  precisely  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
good  for  art,  nor  good  for  a  country,  that  the  whole  of  its  taste 
and  invention  should  be  forced  to  swell  the  pomp  and  pander 
to  the  extravagance  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Lady  Dilke  rightly 
views  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  France  as  the  development 
of  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
his  schemes  to  knit  together  the  scattered  forces  of  the  kingdom 
into  a  great  political  engine,  and  she  gives  full  credit  to  the 
great  Cardinal  for  the  patriotic  idea  which  was  at  the  root  of 
all  his  virtues  and  all  his  crimes.  She  points  out  how  he  was 
the  first  of  modern  statesmen  to  conceive  the  idea  of  making 
not  only  the  material,  but  the  intellectual,  power  of  a  people  the 
servants  and  creatures  of  the  State,  by  extending  its  control  to 
the  literature,  and  even  to  the  language  itself.  Passing  over  the 
period  of  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde,  when  the  plans  of  Richelieu 
were  temporarily  checked — at  least  in  appearance — she  shows  how 
Colbert  completed  the  work  which  Richelieu  had  so  nearly 
finished,  and  harnessed  Art  also  to  the  great  chariot  of  the  French 
Government.  Unfortunately  that  Government  was  not  the 
glorious  representative  of  France  which  Richelieu  contemplated 
in  his  dreams,  but — Louis  XIV. 

If  in  course  of  time  Louis  XIV.  became  France,  so  also  in  due 
course  Le  Brun  became  French  art.  The  nation  became  a  Court, 
its  art  a  courtier.  As  to  the  fitness  of  Le  Brun  for  his  position 
there  can  be  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  purpose  for  it.  "When  we  try  to  analyse  our  impression 
of  the  "Grand  Siecle  "  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  Louis XIV., 
how  much  Le  Brun.  Together  they  carried  out  the  theory  that 
the  King  is  the  State  and  that  the  former  is  the  full  and  sufficient 
representative  of  the  latter  in  all  things,  Art  included — this  theory 
they  carried  out  to  its  logical  absurdity.  That  Le  Brun  did  not 
represent  the  best  artistic  taste  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch 
was  nothing  as  long  as  he  represented  the  taste  of  the  monarch, 
and  this  he  did  as  no  one  else  could  have  done.  If  his  invention 
was  not  of  the  highest  quality,  it  was  fertile  and  versatile  to  a 
quite  extraordinary  degree ;  if  his  taste  was  not  of  the  purest, 
it  was  balanced  and  magnificent ;  if  he  had  no  strong  in- 
dividuality or  originality,  these  were  precisely  the  qualities 
which  were  of  the  least  importance  for  his  position ;  if  there 
were  greater  sculptors  and  painters  and  decorators  than  he,  there 
was  none  so  learned  in  all  the  arts ;  if  amongst  the  great  army 
of  artists  gathered  together  under  the  standard  of  Louis  XlV. 
there  were  men  of  greater  and  rarer  genius,  there  was  none  so 
fitted  to  take  command.  It  was  an  army  of  which  any  general 
might  be  proud — one  which,  when  we  regard  its  numbers,  its 
discipline,  and  its  trained  skill,  must  be  acknowledged  as  the 
most  wonderful  body  of  organized  artistic  power  which  has  ever 
been  formed.  And  Le  Brun  had  two  qualities  indispensable  in 
a  great  organizer  and  commander  ;  he  knew  how  to  accommodate 
his  plans  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  master,  and  how  to 
make  the  labours  of  others  subserve  his  own  ideas.  If  the  unity 
was  forced,  it  was  effected  ;  if  his  music  was  not  of  the  noblest, 
it  was  grand  and  in  tune ;  if  his  style  was  not  pure,  it  was 
strong  and  distinct.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  this  great 
artistic  general  formed  an  army  which  was  powerful  enough,  not 
only  to  maintain  supremacy  at  home,  but  also  to  march  abroad 
and  conquer  the  whole  of  Europe. 

No  doubt  he  found  much  material  ready-made  to  his  hands. 
Vouet  had  been  before  him,  and  Fouquet  before  his  master.  Art 
as  a  luxury  and  a  privilege  of  the  great,  the  expenditure  of  enor- 
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mous  sums  in  palaces  and  gardens  and  waterworks,  were  no 
inventions  of  Le  Brun  or  Louis  XIV.  The  employment  in  the 
King's  service  of  large  bodies  of  the  best  artists  of  all  kinds  had 
been  commenced  by  Henri  IV.,  though  from  much  higher  motives 
than  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  ideals  of  many  artists  only 
needed  a  touch  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  grandiose  concep- 
tions of  Le  Brun ;  some,  like  that  of  Le  Notre,  the  famous 
architecte  jardinier,  did  not  need  even  this.  But  Le  Brun's  tact 
was  not  shown  more  in  the  way  he  handled  these  manageable 
materials  than  in  keeping  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and 
patronage  those  men  who  had  sufficient  independence  of  artistic 
thought  to  be  inconvenient.  The  repression  of  individuality  was 
necessary  to  his  autocracy,  as  it  was  to  Richelieu's.  It  cannot 
quite  be  said  of  Le  Brun's  collaborateurs,  as  Lady  Dilke  says  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  that  the  list 
does  not  contain  a  single  name  of  note  ;  but  the  reputations  of 
even  the  best  of  them — of  Baptiste  de  Champagne,  the  Coypels 
and  the  Boullognes,  De  la  Fosse  and  Houasse,  Andran  and 
Jouvenet — exist  only  as  those  of  satellites  to  the  great  star  of 
Le  Brun.  Here  and  there,  but  especially  among  the  purely 
decorative  artists  or  the  ebenistes,  you  find  a  name  like  that 
of  Boulle,  distinguished  for  invention  and  fine  workmanship, 
or  one  like  Berain,  whose  taste  is  seen  in  designs  excelling  those 
of  Le  Brun  in  refinement  and  grace ;  but  how  many  persons 
know  the  name  of  Berain,  and  still  a  few  years  ago  how  many 
even  of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  "Buhl"  cabinets  knew 
why  they  were  so  called  ?  The  lesson  taught  by  Le  Brun  is  that, 
if  you  want  to  form  a  style  which  shall  be  absolute  as  the  State, 
the  thing  can  he  done,  provided  you  pour  out  money  like  water, 
and  get  a  first-rate  manager  like  Le  Brun ;  but  you  must  not 
expect  much  variety  or  the  development  of  originality,  or  that 
your  style  shall  represent  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  nation's 
genius.  There  is  no  room  for  your  Poussins  and  Claudes  and  your 
Pugets,  nor  even  for  your  Le  Sueurs  and  Le  Nains,  in  the  "  coach 
and  six  "  of  a  Louis  XIV.  or  a  Le  Brun. 

The  question  remains  whether,  after  you  have  got  your  style 
so  strong  and  distinct  and  so  well  organized  that  it  not  only  rules 
the  taste  of  the  nation  which  produces  it,  but  also  of  those  that 
surround  it,  its  effect  is  wholesome  for  art  or  wholesome  for  the 
State.  If  we  judge  solely  by  the  experiment  of  the  "  Grand 
Siecle,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  In  the  hands 
of  Louis  XIV.  it  became  mainly  an  instrument  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  of  extravagance  so  colossal  that  it  sapped 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  it  imposed  not  only  on  France,  but 
on  Europe,  an  art  from  which  the  highest  aims  and  sentiments 
were  excluded,  and  in  which  the  right  relations  between  the 
different  branches  of  art  were  turned  almost  topsy-turvy.  Speak- 
ing generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  system  was  established  in 
which  the  architecture  became  inferior  in  quality  to  the  decora- 
tion, the  sculpture  to  the  painting,  the  painting  to  the  engraving ; 
under  which,  if  we  seek  for  real  masterpieces  of  art  in  their  kind, 
we  must  go  to  the  tapestry-weaver  and  the  cabinet-maker,  to  the 
gilder  and  the  engraver,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  not  far  from  the 
truth  if  we  say  that  real  honours  of  this  huge  and  potent  art- 
movement  remain,  not  with  the  artist,  but  with  the  artisan,  and 
that  what  it  has  left  to  us  most  worthy  of  imitation  is  not  its 
beauty  and  nobleness  of  design,  but  its  thoroughness  and  skill  of 
execution. 

Lady  Dilke  does  not  indulge  us  with  her  views  as  to  the  proper 
function  of  "  Art  in  the  Modern  State."  Her  role  is  that  rather 
of  the  chronicler  than  the  teacher,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
argument  of  both  books  is  that  the  art  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  statesmanship  of  Richelieu,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  create  "  the  modern  State "  on  "  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  feudalism,"  by  organizing  the  patriotism  of  France  in  its 
reaction  against  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
that  the  consequent  absolutism  produced  that  democratic  re- 
action which,  commencing  at  the  French  Revolution,  is  still 
active  both  in  art  and  politics.  The  whole  volume  has  the  sober 
air  of  a  political  treatise,  untouched  by  enthusiasm.  It  is  a 
serene  and  lucid  arrangement  of  facts,  designed  rather  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  than  as  an  appeal  to  our  taste  or 
emotion.  Indeed,  the  interest  of  this  particular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  modern  art  is  more  scientific  than  aesthetic,  more  intel- 
lectual than  spiritual.  We  are  out  of  touch  with  the  sentiment, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  the  time  which  produced  the 
glories  of  Versailles  and  Marly.  Never,  perhaps,  did  art  contrive 
a  more  splendid  show;  but  it  was  but  a  show,  a  passing  pageant, 
which,  once  passed,  was  over  for  ever,  leaving  little  behind  but  a 
sense  of  gorgeousness  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  big  drums. 
To  write  the  history  of  this  pageant,  to  describe  the  genesis  and 
progress  of  the  "  splendid  scheme  inaugurated  by  Colbert  and  Le 
Brun,"  is  a  task  which  would  not  be  attractive  to  many;  but  it  is 
one  that  is  not  without  its  value,  not  only  as  a  lesson  in  history, 
but  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  French  character  and 
French  art,  a  light  indispensable  to  anything  like  a  true  or  just 
appreciation  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  be  glad  that  it  has  been 
taken  up  by  one  so  competent  as  Lady  Dilke.  It  needed  some 
one  whose  interest  in  the  time  was  not  entirely  artistic  ;  for,  as 
the  author  owns,  "  to  those  who  care  for  no  work  in  which  they 
cannot  find  evidence  of  the  continuous  ripening  of  some  deep 
passion  and  purpose,  the  magnificent  productions  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  can  bring  little  but  disgust,"  and  it  is  evident  that, 
if  Lady  Dilke  found  pleasure  in  writing  her  book,  it  was  because 
she  looked  upon  these  productions  with  the  eyes  of  a  political 
historian  rather  than  a  critic.    Speaking  of  the  suppression  of  in- 
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dividuality  and  other  sacrifices  necessary  to  establish  the  scheme 
of  Colbert,  she  writes  : — 

The  end  imposed  the  means  ;  the  enormous  influence  over  the  whole  field 
of  national  industry  which  the  Academy  acquired  could  not  have  been 
obtained  at  a  lesser  price.  To  judge  the  work  done  for  France  by  these 
men  and  their  chief  we  must  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  enterprise,  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  whole 
conception,  and  to  the  perfect  finish  of  every  detail.  Everywhere  we  see 
signs  of  a  marvellous  promptitude  of  purpose  and  certainty  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  desired  effect,  the  outcome  of  a  training  exactly  adapted  to  its  ends. 
If  on  close  inspection  the  "  sublime  style,"  which  leaves  its  imprint  on 
things  great  and  small,  seems,  like  that  of  Bossuet's  funeral  discourses,  to 
have  a  nobler  show  than  substance;  if,  as  Michelet  wittily  remarks,  the 
'•  trumpet  appears  to  have  becume  the  national  instrument,"  it  was  :  t  least 
an  instrument  most  appropriate  to  the  ceremonial  of  an  ostentatious  Court. 
Stage  effects  were  the  object  of  every  artist,  and  to  his  contemporaries 
lie  lirun  appeared  as  he  did  to  Lepieie,  "  Our  great  poet  in  painting." 

Nevertheless,  though  capable  of  viewing  the  whole  subject  from 
such  a  comprehensive  point  of  view,  it  is  beyond  LadyPilkes 
power  to  infuse  much  interest  into  its  details,  especially  where 
works  of  art  are  concerned.  When  she  is  describing  the  intrigues 
of  Colbert  in  the  formation  of  the  Academy,  the  struggle  of  that 
body  with  the  maitrise,  or  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.,  she 
has  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  our  interest ;  but  it  somewhat  sinks 
during  Iter  description  of  the  works  at  Versailles  and  the  different 
parts  taken  therein  by  a  number  of  now  almost  indistinguishable 
artists.  This  part  of  her  work  is  to  be  praised  for  the  care  with 
which  it  has  been  done  and  the  labour  and  research  to  which  it 
testifies ;  but  there  will  be  few  who  care  to  go  so  minutely  over 
the  same  ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of  so  learned  a  guide. 
To  do  this,  not  a  political,  but  an  artistic,  enthusiasm  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  will  not  be  possessed  by  many  of  her  readers.  It 
is  evidently  not  possessed  by  the  writer  herself,  although  she 
favourably  contrasts  the  spirit  of  Le  Brun's  art  with  that  of  his 
successors.  "Brilliant  indeed,"  she  says,  "  were  many  of  these 
men;  all  too  fascinating  the  idylls  of  their  theatrical  Arcadia, 
the  powdered  charms  of  their  voluptuous  nymphs ;  and  surely 
the  names  of  Watteau  and  Chardin  shall  ever  be  counted  as  an 
honour  to  France.  Yet,  looking  back,  we  see  the  elder  days  were 
other.  '  Soyez  galant,' cries  Boucher  ;  but  Le  Bran  said  '  Soyez 
noble.'"  The  epigram  is  just :  but  the  nobleness  was  not  artisti- 
cally so  interesting  as  the  gallantry,  and  the  heroics  of  Le  Brun 
were  as  false  as  the  Arcadia  of  Boucher. 

But  the  writer's  and  our  own  interests  are  again  more  warmly 
engaged  when  she  deals  with  the  engravers  like  Claude  Mellan 
and  Edelinck  and  Callot ;  for  then  we  come  upon  work  that  is 
first-rate  of  its  kind,  and  in  the  case  of  Callot  we  encounter  an 
original  and  unique  genius.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  as  we 
read  Lady  Dilke's  admirable  criticisms  on  such  worthy  work  that 
a  writer  so  capable  of  appreciating  it  with  such  discrimination 
must  have  enjoyed  this  part  of  her  task  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  something  like  a  reward  for  her  patient 
labour  in  compiling  facts  about  the  featureless  collaborateurs  of 
Le  Brun.  And  in  the  case  of  Callot  she  has  had  the  additional 
fortune  of  being  able  to  publish  for  the  first  time  some  notes  from 
some  documents  relating  to  his  stay  and  work  in  Florence,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  city.  From  these  it  appears 
that  for  the  space  of  a  year  (probably  from  July  1619  to"  July 
1620)  Callot  was  on  the  list  of  the  Grand  Duke's  household, 
"  without  salary,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  those  in  the  receipt  of  salaries."  Two  facsimiles  are 
given  of  receipts  signed  by  Callot,  which  show  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Grand  Duke  to  etch  thirty-two  views  of  the 
most  noteworthy  spots  in  Jerusalem ;  and  other  documents  prove 
that  Callot  had  a  shop  in  the  Galleria  di  Corte  in  1619  and  1620. 
No  more  cruel  commentary  could  have  been  given  by  Lady  Dilke 
on  the  art  of  the  "  Grand  Siecle  "  than  by  the  publication  of  these 
few  trifling  notes  upon  Callot;  for  they  are  probably  of  more  in- 
terest to  lovers  of  art  than  any  possible  discovery  about  the  lives 
and  works  of  Le  Brun  or  any  of  his  collaborateurs. 


STORIES.* 

THERE  are  five  stories  in  Miss  Lawless's  volume,  and  though 
they  widely  differ  in  merit,  every  one  is  interesting  and 
creditable.  The  author  of  JIurrish,  though  she  is  not  always 
very  careful  about  the  construction  of  her  sentences,  is  lifted 
above  the  tribe  of  gentlewomen  who  scribble  with  ease  by  the 
fact  that  she  can  write.  In  the  volume  before  us  she  is  dis- 
covered alternately  true  to  her  first  and  best  inspiration,  and 

*  Plain  Frances  Mnwbray,  and  other  Tales.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
London:  John  Murray. 

Passe  Rose.  By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

That  Frenchman  .'  By  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.  London  :  Routlcdge 
&  Sons. 

Pied  Ruin:  a  Tale  of  West  African  River  Life.  By  A.  X.  Homer. 
London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 

Audrey  Ferris.  A  Novel.  By  Francis  A.  Gerard.  London  :  Ward  & 
Downey. 
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yielding  to  a  desire  to  emulate  Mr.  Henry  James  in  his  own 
field.  The  story  called  "  A  Ligurian  Episode "  is  the  least 
sati>factory  specimen  of  the  second  condition  of  mind.  The 
cautious  gentleman  of  middle  life,  enjoying  some  property,  and 
Buffering  from  no  personal  or  professional  ties,  who  steps  out  of 
Italian  trains  at  wayside  stations  for  the  mere  freak  of  the  thing, 
ami  then  finds  countrymen  of  his  own  in  whimsical  conjunctions, 
this  gentleman  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  Miss  Lawless 
should  not  attempt,  by  making  this  personage  actually  do  some- 
thing, to  oblige  ns  to  believe  that  he  does  not.  Her  conversa- 
tions will  never  be  so  smart  and  so  real  as  Mr.  James's,  and  as  this 
class  of  short  story  subsists  upon  conversation,  her  bright  touches 
of  description  nnd  action  are  not  enough  to  secure  her  success.  The 
same  is,  in  a  measure,  true  of  the  more  satisfactory  Venetian  tale 
or  novelette,  called  "  Plain  Frances  Mowbray,"  which  has  some 
very  charming  character-painting  in  it,  and  a  mild  suffusion  of 
humour.  But  this,  again,  gives  the  reader  a  painful  sense  of 
deliberate  competition  with  Mr.  James.  We  greatly  prefer  those 
stories  in  which  M  iss  Lawless  is  wholly  herself,  "  Quin  Lough  " 
and  "  Namesakes,"  little  fantastic  modern  romances  of  life  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Miss  Lawless  has  written  nothing  more 
picturesque  than  the  account  of  how  Judge  Quin  came  to  the 
round  tower,  like  Childe  Roland,  and  how  amazingly  he  was 
received  in  that  romantic  locality.  The  funny  domestic  mystery, 
which  the  reader  discovers  the  secret  of  a  little  sooner  than  the 
author  intends,  is  not  only  very  charming  in  itself,  but  it  has  an 
emblematical  meaning  at  once  humorous  and  pathetic.  Castle 
Quin  will  never  be  a  residence  very  desirable  or  very  intelligible 
to  the  reasonable  Saxon.  The  exasperated  Nationalist  carman 
who  drives  the  Judge  to  Quin  Lough  is  one  of  the  happiest  crea- 
tions of  the  author.  If  "Quin  Lough"  presents  us  with  the 
humour  and  oddity  of  Wrest  Irish  life,  we  get  the  fancy  and 
melancholy  charm  in  "  Namesakes,"  a  slight,  almost  too  slight 
sketch  of  a  Kerry  episode,  very  delicately  given.  We  hope  that 
Miss  Lawless  will  resign  the  ambition  of  vying  with  Mr.  Henry 
James  in  Ligurian  and  Venetian  studies  of  small  talk,  and  will 
take  us  oftener  with  her  when  she  re-visits  County  Clare. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hardy,  whose  merits  would  be  more  generally 
acknowledged,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  the  misfortune  to  bear  a 
name  which  seems  to  be  the  property  of  a  greater  man,  has 
achieved  a  certain  distinction  by  twro  carefully  written,  although 
somewhat  over-strained  and  over-ornamented,  stories;  but  those 
who  know  him  only  by  But  Yet  a  Woman  and  The  Wind  of 
Destiny  will  find  little  to  remind  them  of  those  books  in  Passe 
Hose.  The  style  is  the  same,  a  little  chastened ;  but  the  scene  is 
laid  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  period  with  which 
novelists  have  hitherto  been  shy  of  meddling.  The  action  pro- 
ceeds partly  in  the  town  of  Maestricht,  and  partly  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  glories  of  which,  under  Charlemagne, 
are  described  with  considerable  lusciousness.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  the  story  occupies  the  two  years  from  799  to  8or, 
although  there  is  not  a  date  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The 
mediaeval  character  of  the  life  described  has  been  studied  with  a 
great  deal  of  care ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  impression,  though 
rather  operatic. — as  notably  in  the  scene  in  which  Passe  Rose 
emerges  from  the  wood,  and  sits  under  the  terrace  where  the 
Queen's  maidens  are  waiting  for  Gui  de  Tours — is  vivid  and  per- 
suasive. It  is  inevitable,  we  suppose,  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
modern  novel  that  ideas  should  be  attributed  to  the  humbler 
characters  of  the  story  which  are  essentially  modern  and  senti- 
mental. The  relations  of  Passe  Rose,  the  little  foundling,  and  of 
Friedgis,  the  Saxon  porter,  are  an  example  of  this.  The  opening 
scene,  in  which  the  gigantic  Friedgis  takes  Passe  Rose  roughly 
in  his  arms  and  throws  her  bodily  out  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
monastery,  while  she  scratches  him  like  a  mad  cat,  is  exceedingly 
lifelike  ;  but  Mr.  Hardy  wants  his  big  Saxon  and  his  little  gipsy 
to  be  sympathetic  novel-figures,  and  they  never  do  anything  rude 
or  violent  again,  in  that  natural  way,  to  the  end  of  the  story. 
Costume,  architecture,  geography,  all  the  sciences,  are  summoned 
to  give  an  air  of  realism  ;  but  the  people  are  hopelessly  modern, 
in  spite  of  the  superficial  violence  of  their  passions.  Nevertheless, 
Passe  Pose  is  a  conscientious  and  an  interesting  book,  and  will 
increase  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  say  that  That 
Frenchman  !  is  a  shockingly  bad  book.  The  British  public  is  so 
inscrutable  that  it  may  possibly  take  this  new  work  by  the 
author  of  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  under  its  protection,  and  buy 
it  in  thousands.  It  may  buy  it  in  millions,  if  it  will,  without 
persuading  us  that  the  novel  has  any  right  whatever  to  exist. 
That  Frenchman !  is  supposed  to  be  a  study,  in  the  manner  of 
Gaboriau  (alack!),  of  life  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Empire.  A  ludicrous  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
is  the  central  point  round  which  the  incidents  are  supposed  to 
revolve.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  life,  in  the  characters,  in  the 
sentiments,  or  even  in  the  bric-a-brac.  The  pages  are  plentifully 
larded  with  French  phrases,  although  the  author  knows  the 
I  French  language  so  imperfectly  as  to  talk  of  le  deux  Aquardo 
and  la  diable  (p.  30),  and  as  to  call  a  man  a  petite  creve.  The 
hero  is  a  perfectly  impossible  character,  an  effeminate  marquis  of 
enormous  courage  and  physical  strength,  utterly  idle  and  myste- 
riously omniscient,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  wrestling  in  public 
masqued.  The  author,  lost  in  rapturous  admiration  of  this 
gentleman,  as  he  appears  "in  pearl-silk  tights  so  delicate  in 
texture  that  they  glow  with  the  colour  of  the  gleaming  flesh  that 
strains  beneath  them,"  asks  the  hero  himself  this  remarkable 
conundrum : — "  My  jack  o'  dandy,  my  Court  pet,  my  woman- 
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charmer,  are  you  a  mountebank  or  are  you  a  colossus  ?  "  Intel- 
lectually speaking,  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Gunter 
is  a  colossus. 

It  is  an  uncomfortable  story  of  crime  and  vulgar  violence  which 
Mr.  Homer  has  told  in  Bed  Ruin.  The  scene  is  laid  at  a  station 
on  a  West  African  river,  and  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  the  reward 
which  a  brute  named  McMullin  finally  reaps  for  his  tactless  in- 
solence and  tyranny  to  the  blacks.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
heroine,  one  Joyce,  a  fine  and  good  girl.  But  the  book  is  sketchy, 
and  does  not  bring  up  before  us  a  very  real  or  vivid  picture  of 
the  scenes  described.  The  portrait  of  the  chief  Magunda  is  rather 
well  drawn. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  Audrey  Ferris  or  about 
Heathcote.  They  belong  to  the  large  class  of  modern  story  in 
which  the  lives  of  very  commonplace  people  are  shown  to  circle 
entirely  around  the  adventures  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  good- 
looking  lovers.  We  have  noticed  before  the  extraordinary 
absence  of  any  sort  of  business,  or  even  rational  daily  interest, 
in  life  which  characterizes  the  persons  in  most  English  novels  of 
the  third  class.  From  anything  that  appears,  no  one  who  is 
mentioned  has  any  employment,  makes  any  income,  indulges  any 
hobby,  or  exercises  any  intellectual  or  even  political  influence. 
We  meet  with  an  amusing  instance  of  this  in  Heathcote  (which, 
nevertheless,  is  the  better  written  of  the  two),  where  the  Bean  of 
the  Cathedral  city  in  which  the  incidents  take  place  has  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Bean  of  a  prominent  diocese  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments  and  striking  character. 
One  remembers  what  Anthony  Trollope  or  Mrs.  Oliphant  could 
make  of  a  Bean.  To  the  third-rate  lady-novelist,  however,  a 
Bean  who  is  not  in  love  (and  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  be), 
and  has  no  daughters  or  nieces,  is  a  person  without  importance 
of  any  kind,  a  useless  pawn  in  this  absorbing  game  of  amorosity. 
Accordingly  the  author  of  Heathcote  makes  the  pleasing 
remark  : — 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Dean  was  an  unattractive  old  man.  He 
is  interesting,  however,  in  that  he  was  destined — quite  unknowingly  to 
himself — to  be  the  means  of  bringing  great  joy  into  Heathcote's  life. 

Heathcote  being  the  fatuous  first  lover,  a  lowly,  lovely  youth, 
all  fire  and  tenderness,  and,  so  far  as  we  discover,  with  no  means 
whatever  of  securing  a  livelihood.  We  hope  it  is  not  unkind  to 
advise  Miss  Ella  MacMahon  and  Miss  Frances  Gerard  to  make 
no  further  experiments  in  the  thankless  fields  of  fiction. 

Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  is  by  no  means  in  the  same  category. 
Her  new  novel  forms  a  smart  sensational  story  of  none  of  the 
worst  kind,  easily  leading  the  reader  on  from  one  improbable 
incident  to  another.  Each  of  its  volumes  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  exist  alone.  A  Lost  Wife  would  form  a  good  short 
story  for  publication,  by  instalments,  in  a  newspaper.  It  is 
brisk,  scrappy,  and  rapid ;  introduces  new  characters,  defines 
them  in  something  like  short-hand,  makes  them  grapple  with 
hero  or  heroine,  knocks  them  over,  carries  them  off  and 
bvirics  them  before  the  reader  has  time  to  gasp.  The  "  lost 
wife  "  has  been  lost  by  the  artifice  of  a  vigilant  (or  Vigilance) 
sister,  who,  believing  her  not  to  be  really  married  to  the  gentle- 
man of  her  choice,  carries  her  off  that,  "  if  her  life  and  her 
health  have  been  wrecked  by  him,  he  shall  not  at  all  events  be 
able  to  pollute  her  soul."  But,  unfortunately,  the  marriage  had 
been  a  perfectly  valid  one,  and  there  was  no  pollution  in  the 
matter.  The  disconsolate  bridegroom  learns  to  love  another,  and 
this  other  goes  (by  a  pure  coincidence)  to  be  companion  to  the 
shattered,  but  still  unpolluted,  "  lost  wife."  The  gentleman  follows 
them,  discovers  them,  and  makes  a  fine  to-do.  It  all  turns  out 
right  at  the  end,  and  A  Lost  Wife,  in  its  own  deciduous  kind,  is 
not  a  bad  story. 

After  so  much  work,  in  which  the  highest  aim,  and  that  seldom 
reached,  is  talent,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  book,  even  in 
the  tarnished  mirror  of  a  translation,  which  is  by  a  man  of  genius. 
Dragon's  Teeth  is  the  name  given  by  Miss  Mary  Serrano  to  her 
version  of  0  Trimo  Bazilio,  a  novel  which  many  critics  have  not 
hesitated  to  describe  as  the  masterpiece  of  Eca  de  Queiros,  the 
first  Portuguese  writer  of  our  generation.  It  is  a  tragic  social 
story  of  the  Lisbon  life  of  to-day,  full  of  colour,  rich  in  picturesque 
detail,  and  displaying  a  power  of  realizing,  with  humour  as  well 
as  a  little  cynical  asperity,  the  shifting  incidents  of  modern  life, 
not  surpassed  by  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  writer  with  whom  it 
seems  most  natural  to  compare  Eca  de  Queiros.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  English  readers  have  enjoyed 
of  appreciating  the  great  Portuguese  novelist.  Miss  Serrano's 
translation  is,  on  the  whole,  graceful  and  exact,  and  we  hope  she 
will  proceed  to  give  us  other  standard  works  from  Portugal. 


OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THE  HUNTING-FIELD.* 

WHEN  each  chapter  in  a  light  book  is  complete  in  itself,  the 
reviewer  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  at  least  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  work  may  have  done  duty  before  in  the  form 
of  articles  for  some  journal,  and  we  confess  that  we  looked  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  "  kind  permission  "  to  reprint  among  the  first 
few  leaves  of  Our  Friends  in  the  Hunting-Field.  As  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears,  the  whole  of  its  matter,  without  doubt,  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  book  labours  under 


some  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  collection  of  reprints.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  best  suited  for  continuous  reading,  yet  it  has  the 
counterbalancing  advantage  of  being  useful  and  convenient  for 
spare  moments,  and  it  might  have  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  amusing  husbands  while  their  wives  are  keeping  them 
waiting. 

There  are  only  three  portraits  of  women — the  popular  woman, 
the  dangerous  woman,  the  jealous  woman — and  neither  of  them 
meets  with  any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  author.  The  men  re- 
presented are  the  melancholy  man,  the  man  who  blows  his  own 
trumpet,  the  sporting  horse-dealer,  the  man  who  goes  first,  the 
venerable  dandy,  the  farmer,  the  funk-stick,  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  hospitable  man,  the  bore,  and  the  man  who  has  lost  his  nerve. 
These  are  just  the  sorts  of  subjects  which  suit  Mrs.  Edward 
Kennard  best,  and  she  has  dealt  with  them  admirably.  We  fully 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  antipathy  to  "  a  wild  and  a  dangerous 
female  "  in  the  hunting-field,  and  we  agree  with  her  in  thinking 
that,  although  there  is  a  charm  in  seeing  a  fine  horse-woman  sailing 
along  over  a  difficult  country,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
repulsive  in  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  "  bundling  over  a  fence," 
as  well  as  in  the  awkward  attitudes  of  a  bad  lady-rider,  who 
"  bumps  and  rolls  over  the  trying  ridge  and  furrow,  forcibly 
reminding  one  of  an  ornamental  jelly,  that  quivers  and  shakes 
preparatory  to  a  most  tremendous  downfall." 

If  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard  is  rather  hard  upon  her  own  sex,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  she  allows  the  other  to  go  scot-free. 
She  never  lets  an  opportunity  slip  of  remarking  upon  the  greedi- 
ness and  selfishness  of  men.  Both  Landing  a  Prize  and  Our 
Friends  in  the  Hunting-Field,  her  two  latest  works,  are  preached 
chiefly  upon  this  edifying  text.  We  men,  it  seems,  are  never 
really  happy  unless  we  have  been  heavily  fed,  or,  as  some  of  us 
in  our  "  own  expressive  language  "  term  it,  "  '  well  done.'  And 
to  be  '  well  done '  is  the  first  secret  of  gaining  that  refined, 
delicate,  fine-fibred  thing,  a  man's  heart."  This  is  a  graceful 
compliment.  Women,  of  course,  never  care  for  luncheons, 
teas,  ices,  dinners,  suppers,  champagne,  or  any  vanities  of  that 
kind  !  A  little  cold  mutton  and  a  glass  of  beer  is  obviously  all 
that  they  ever  wish  for.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  only  per- 
fect man  is  the  husband  of  the  popular  woman  who  allows  his 
wife  to  do  exactly  what  she  likes,  and  is  "  content  to  play  second 
fiddle."  The  account  of  the  melancholy  man  is  a  sad  one.  "  He 
hunts,  shoots,  races,  fishes,  and  swears,  but  from  none  of  these 
things — not  even  the  latter — does  he  derive  more  than  very 
temporary  satisfaction."  This  reminds  us  that,  next  to  eating  and 
drinking,  swearing  seems,  from  the  author's  account,  to  be  of  all 
things  the  most  necessary  to  man.  The  chief  reason  of  men's 
dislike  to  being  knocked  over  by  hard-riding  women  is  that 
they  have  not  in  such  cases  "  the  gratification  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  in  forcible  language,  and  "  of  allowing  "  wounded 
feeling  a  natural  outlet."  Eight  chapters  further  on,  again,  in 
referring  to  the  jealous  woman  who  usurps  men's  places  "  at 
every  fence  they  come  to,"  the  author  says  : — "  Being  a  woman 
they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  swearing  at  her,  which 
adds  insult  to  injury."  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has 
lost  his  nerve,  according  to  the  author,  finds  consolation  in 

calling  his  groom  "  a  d  d  fool."    We  infer  from  all  this  that 

it  does  not  much  matter  what  happens  to  a  man,  provided  he  can 
swear  at  it.  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard's  writing  is  so  good  that  we 
should  like  to  see  her  make  it  even  better  by  giving  up  her  weari- 
some habit  of  repetition.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  will  take 
the  rather  appropriate  chapter  on  the  bore.  "  The  subject  of  con- 
versation he  chooses  is  nearly  always  himself  or  his  immediate 
belongings."  On  the  next  page  we  read  that  "  the  bore  always 
works  back  to  himself  and  his  ideas  and  utterly  refuses  to  listen  to 
yours,"  and  on  the  next  that  "  he  runs  on  and  won't  hearken  to  you 
when  you  try  to  put  in  a  small  word  in  return  and  try  to  relate 
your  experiences."  A  little  further  on  we  find  him  "  steadily 
adhering  to  his  own  pet  subjects  of  conversation  and  entirely 
ignoring  yours.  Such  egotism  is  disgusting."  In  the  next 
paragraph  "  he  is  always  full  of  himself,"  and  a  little  later  he 
"  is  as  egotistical  as  he  is  tiresome."  And  so,  as  she  herself  would 
say,  "  on  and  on  !  " 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard  makes  some  very  true  remarks  about  a 
fine  physique  having  nothing  to  do  with  nerve.  "  You  see  some 
great,  big,  healthy  man,  with  rosy  cheeks,  the  limbs  of  a  giant, 
and  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich;"  yet  he  "rarely  jumps  except 
under  disagreeably  high  pressure."  "  He  hunts  to  amuse  himself, 
and  not  to  commit  suicide  in  a  delicate  fashion  which  shall  afford 
his  friends  no  apprehension  as  to  the  state  of  his  immortal  soul." 
"  On  the  other  hand,  some  long,  lank,  frail-looking  individual 
whose  appearance  certainly  leads  you  to  suppose  that  he  has 
already  one  foot  in  the  grave,  goes  like  a  demon,  and  repeatedly 
charges  impossible  fences  which  no  living  horse  can  clear."  Who 
is  so  hardened  as  to  be  untouched  with  the  author's  description 
of  the  funk-stick  ? — the  man  whose  "  heart  goes  thump,  thump, 
thump  against  his  ribs,"  "  torturing  fears  disturbing  it,"  while 
"  his  nerves  quiver  and  his  teeth  chatter,  but  not  from  cold 
alone."  The  pages  devoted  to  the  farmers  are  very  true  and  to 
the  point.  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  wire  the  author  argues  the 
non-hunting  farmer's  case  strongly.  Altogether,  Our  Friends  in 
the  Hunting-Field  is  a  capital  little  book  of  its  kind,  and  our 
best  wish  to  its  able  author  is  that  none  of  her  "  friends  in  the 
hunting-field  "  may  recognize  their  own  portraits.  Heaven  help 
her  if  they  do  ! 


*  Our  Friends  in  the  Hunting-Field.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard.  I  vol. 
London  :  F.  V.  White.  1889. 
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FORTY  Fitzgeralds,  there  or  thereabouts,  pood,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  and  no  word  of  Thomas  Judkin-Fitzgerald, 
whose  doings  as  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  in  1798  have  so 
recently  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  new  argu- 
ment against  the  Union.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is,  no 
doubt,  much  to  be  wished  that  the  deeds  alike  of  Judkin- 
Fitzgerald  and  of  everybody  else  in  '98  should  pass  out  of 
memory.  Politically,  the  sooner  the  darkness  of  oblivion  de- 
scends upon  them  the  better.  But  as  a  fact  of  history  "Flogging 
Fitzgerald"  seems  to  have  as  much  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  his  namesake  "  Fighting 
Fitzgerald,"  to  whom  a  notice  has  been  given — though  not  an 
exhaustive  one,  for  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  story,  true  or  false, 
that  the  renowned  duellist  encased  himself  in  a  chain-shirt. 

Even  with  the  omission  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary,  the 
articles  on  the  Fitzgeralds  make  up  a  substantial  contribution  to 
Irish  history.  First  in  chronological,  though  not  in  alphabetical, 
order  comes  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  "  an  English  conqueror  of 
Ireland  " — ethnologically  of  Norman-Welsh  blood,  his  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  South  Wales.  Personally, 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  seems  (according  to  Giraldus)  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,  though  he  did  England 
the  ill  service  of  meddling  (by  Irish  invitation)  in  Irish  affairs, 
and  thereby  was  at  least  part  cause  of  woes  unnumbered.  From 
him  sprang  the  Fitzgeralds  or  Geraldines,  who  for  many  cen- 
turies played  a  great  part  in  the  troublous  history  of  the  dis- 
tressful country.  About  one  of  the  later  members  of  the  clan, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  would-be  rebel  of  1798,  there  still 
hangs  something  of  a  halo  of  romance,  due  to  his  euphonious 
name,  his  youth,  his  folly,  his  death,  and  the  mystery  that 
attaches  to  his  beautiful  young  wife  Pamela,  the  reputed  daughter 
of  EgalittS  Orleans.  Lord  Edward  and  his  wife  both  find  a 
biographer  in  Mr.  Alger,  from  whose  account  it  appears  that 
certainty  upon  the  vexed,  but  not  very  important,  question  of 
Pamela's  parentage  is  not  attainable.  Pamela  did  not,  as,  with  a 
proper  consideration  for  romance,  she  should  have  done,  remain 
an  inconsolable  widow.  She  married  Pitcairn,  the  American 
Consul  at  Hamburg,  separated  from  him  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  and  led  a  wandering  sort  of  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  got  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  so  that  at  her  death  Louis 
Philippe  had  to  be  drawn  upon  to  provide  her  funeral.  Another 
lady  who  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  object  of  romance  than 
romantic  in  herself  is  "the  Fair  Geraldine,"  more  prosaically 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  whose  historical  fortune  has  been 
made  by  Surrey's  poetical  and,  as  it  would  seem,  perfectly  harm- 
less and  conventional  passion  for  her.  If  the  conjectural  date — 
1528 — of  her  birth  is  accurate,  she  was  about  twelve  years  old 
when  Surrey,  a  married  man  of  five  or  six  years'  standing,  began 
to  declare  his  love  (i  la  Petrarch  in  song  and  sonnet.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that,  probably  under  pressure  of  family  poverty,  the  fair 
Geraldine  was  married  off  at  fifteen  to  a  sexagenarian  widower, 
Sir  Anthony  Browne.  He  died  in  1548,  the  year  after  that  in 
which  Surrey's  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold.  About  1552  she 
became  the  third  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  seems  to  have  got 
on  well  with  her  husband,  but  ill  with  her  stepchildren,  and  died 
a  childless  widow  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  To  the  imagination  of 
an  Elizabethan  novelist  appear  to  be  due  the  stories  of  Surrey's 
vision  of  his  fair  Geraldine  in  Cornelius  Agrippa's  magic  mirror, 
and  his  challenge  to  all  comers  to  dispute  her  beauty  with  him  in 
chivalric  combat — stories  which  were  turned  to  poetical  account 
by  Drayton  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  date  1578  here 
assigned  by  Mr.  Lee  to  the  publication  of  Drayton's  "  Ileroicall 
Epistle  "  is  clearly  a  slip.  Mr.  Bullen's  article  on  Drayton  gives 
1597  as  the  date  of  the  first  edition  and  1598  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Ileroicall  Epistles;  and  the  date  of  1578,  besides 
making  Drayton  only  fifteen  at  the  time  of  publication,  is  incon- 
sistent with  Mr.  Lee's  own  belief  that  the  magic  mirror  story 
originated  with  Nashe  in  1594.  Yet  another  female  Fitzgerald 
of  fame  is  that  "frisky  old  girl,"  the  centenarian  Countess  of 
Desmond — Katherine  Fitzgerald,  second  wife  of  the  twelfth  Earl 
of  Desmond.  The  stories  that  the  venerable  dame  came  to  her 
end  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry,  apple,  or  walnut  tree  "  may  be  dis- 
missed as  fictions,"  and  with  them  the  imputation  of  excessive 
friskiness.  Old  she  certainly  was,  though  the  precise  tale  of  her 
years  is  unascertained.  Tradition  carries  it  as  high  as  "  about  " 
140,  or  even  160,  years.  Sir  John  Harington,  in  a  passage 
evidently  referring  to,  though  not  actually  naming,  her,  puts  it 
"above  120";  and  her  present  biographer,  the  Rev.  W.  1). 
Macray,  concludes  from  ascertained  data  that  she  "  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  104  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  decease"  in 
1604,  and  may  have  been  ten  years  more.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  tradition  errs  in  placing  her  wedding  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. — i.e.  in  or  before  1483 — and  making  her  dance  with 
the  future  Richard  III.  Even  if  we  throw  back  the  date  of  her 
birth  to  a  sufficient  distance,  the  evidence  is  strong  that  she 
could  not  have  been  married  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  till,  at  the 
earliest,  1506,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Richard  III.  The 
story  may  be  true  of  Desmond's  first  wife,  the  Countess  Sheela  ; 
and  tradition  is  quite  capable  of  rolling  two  Ladies  Desmond  into 
one. 

Among  minor  Fitzgeralds  we  must  not  pass  over  William 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
YoL  XIX.    i  tnch — Forman.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1889. 


Thomas,  "  versifier,"  upon  whom  Byron  and  the  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses have  conferred  a  ludicrous  immortality.  Fitzgerald  had  many 
merits  ;  his  sentiments  were  admirably  loyal  and  patriotic  ;  he  never 
gave  the  authorities  any  trouble  (which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  all  Fitzgeralds) ;  and,  judging  from  the  account  of  his  beha- 
viour towards  one  of  his  parodists,  either  James  orllorace  Smith, 
he  must  have  had  a  temper  of  Christian  sweetness.  But  even  his 
biographer  (Mr.  Marzials)  has  to  own  that  Fitzgerald's  "  Tyrtajan 
compositions  "  (as  the  Annual  Register  for  1803  terms  them  in  all 
seriousness)  "  are  very  bad." 

Of  other  Fitzes,  mediaeval  and  modern,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate, there  are  infinite  varieties,  ranging  from  Fitzailwin  and 
Fitzalan  to  Fitzwarine  and  Fitzwilliam.  Under  the  family  name 
of  Fitzgibbon  we  find  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  from  1789  to  1802,  to  whom  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union  was  mainly  due.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Macdonell,  steers 
a  middle  course  between  the  Grattan  view  of  Clare  as  the  basest 
of  men,  without  one  redeeming  virtue,  and  that  of  Mr.  Froude, 
who  has  made  him  out  an  unsullied  patriot,  thinking  only  of  his 
country's  good.  Here,  also,  to  set  off  against  Clare,  is  the  man 
whose  "  appointment  [in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words]  seemed  to  open 
for  Ireland  the  gates  of  Paradise " — Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  for  a  few  months  of  1794-5.  Among  Fitzherberts 
we  notice  Maria  Anne,  nee  Smythe,  who  is  uncompromisingly 
described  by  her  biographer  Mr.  Kebbel  as  "  wife  of  George  IV."' 
More  edifying  are  the  associations  with  the  sainted  William 
Fitzherbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  object  of  a  cult  which  never  became  more  than  local.  His 
history  is  painstakingly  dealt  with  by  Professor  T.  F.  Tout. 
Thomas  Becket's  friend  and  biographer  Fitzstephen  and  his 
murderer  Fitzurse  both  find  places  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other.  Fitzurse,  who  by  the  double-edged  working  of  the 
clerical  immunities  was  not  amenable  to  lay  jurisdiction,  was 
with  his  comrades  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
is  said  by  Hoveden  to  have  died  while  doing  penance  in  the 
"  Black  Mountain  "  ("  in  Monte  Nigro  ") — an  unexplained  name, 
which  the  present  biographer,  Mr.  Hunt,  thinks  "  was  evidently 
intended  to  indicate  some  place,  probably  a  religious  house,  near 
Jerusalem."  One  legend,  however,  puts  him  off  upon  Ireland, 
and  connects  him  with  "  the  wild  Irish,  and  rebellious  family  of 
M'Mahunde,"  as  Spelman  reports  in  the  History  of  Sacrilege. 

There  are  twenty-two  Finches  and  Finch-Hattons,  and  twenty- 
four  Fishers,  chief  among  them  Henry  VIII. 's  victim,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Bass  Mullinger.  We  think  that  the  date  of  Fisher's  formal 
beatification  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  have  been 
given.  The  names  of  Fleming,  Flemming,  and  Flemyng  muster 
twenty-six  entries  among  them,  including  a  notice  by  the  editor 
in,  for  him,  an  unusually  effusive  spirit,  of  that  fascinating 
child-phenomenon,  the  "  Pet  Margarie  "  (Margaret  Fleming)  dear 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Fletcher  is  also  a  strongly  represented 
name.  The  history  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist's  works — for  of 
him  personally  there  is  but  little  to  tell — is  treated  thoroughly 
and  critically  by  Mr.  Bullen.  With  regard  to  the  play  of  the 
Tico  Noble  Kinsmen,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  worked  together  upon  it. 
His  view  is  that  some  passages  written  by  Shakspeare  for  a 
revival  of  an  old  play  on  the  same  theme  came  after  Shakspeare's 
death  into  the  hands  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  were  used 
by  them  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Henry  VIII.  he  considers 
to  be  also  a  joint  production  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  with 
some  Shakspearian  passages  incorporated.  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  who,  it  may  be  noted,  was  a  Scottish  Nationalist  and 
anti-Unionist,  finds  a  careful  biographer  in  Mr.  Espinasse  ;  and 
Fletcher  or  De  la  Flechere,  the  saintly  Methodist  vicar  of  Madely,  is 
appreciatively  treated  by  Canon  Overton.  We  are  surprised  that 
Fletcher's  wife,  Mary  Bosanquet,  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
more  than  a  few  passing  words.  Long  before  she  married  Fletcher 
she  was  an  active  worker  and  preacher  for  the  Methodists  ;  the 
memoirs  compiled  from  her  journal  form  an  interesting  piece 
of  religious  biography,  and  are  valuable  for  the  pictures  they  give 
of  early  Methodism  ;  and  altogether  she  was  to  the  full  as 
deserving  of  a  biography  as  Ruth  Follows,  the  preaching  Quakeress 
who  is  commemorated  in  this  volume. 

Under  Forbes  there  are  thirty-eight  entries,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  being  Edward  Forbes  the  naturalist,  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Bettany.  Of  Ford  or  Forde  there  are  twenty,  including  Ford 
the  dramatist,  who  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Bullen.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  Miss  Gierke's  interesting  article  on  Flamsteed, 
the  first  Astronomer-Royal  ;  Professor  Laughton's  account  of 
Flinders,  the  discoverer  and  hydrographer,  to  whom  Australia 
owes  its  name ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  life  of  Flaxman  the 
sculptor.  Mr.  Archer's  article  on  the  evil  counsellor  of  William 
Rufus,  Ranulf,  or  (as  here  spelt)  Rannulf,  Flambard,  and  Mr. 
Firth's  on  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Charles  Fleetwood,  also  merit 
notice  ;  and  we  must  not  pass  over  Mr.  Garnett's  pleasantly- 
written  accounts  of  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  of  Albany 
Fonblanque,  a  mighty  name  in  "  journalism"  in  the  thirties. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Fludd 
or  Flud,  the  Rosicrucian  physician,  together  with  a  long  and 
careful  list  of  his  principal  works  ;  while  Mr.  Lee  tells  the  history 
of  the  very  disreputable  astrologer  and  quack  Simon  Forman, 
who  was  mixed  up  in  the  Essex-Overbury  scandals  of  King 
James  I.'s  Court.  Mr.  Lee  also  supplies  the  biography  of  Mary 
Fitton,  who  occupied  but  did  not  adorn  the  position  of  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  has  risen  suddenly  into  fame 
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by  reason  of  the  theory  identifying  her  as  "  the  dark  lady  "  of 
Shakspeare's  sonnets — an  ingenious  theory,  says  Mr.  Lee,  but  one 
which,  in  "the  present  state  of  the  evidence,"  cannot  be  definitely 
accepted.  No  doubt  it  is  interesting  to  know  "  who's  who."  But, 
after  all,  it  is  no  great  joy  to  have  the  image  of  Mary  Fitton— 
"  popular  [as  her  biographer  says]  with  the  young  men  at  court" — 
involved  in  commonplace  intrigues  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  married  to  Captain  Polwhele  and 
Captain  Lougher,  and  perhaps  to  a  third  husband  unknown — to 
have  this  image  of  common  clay  presented  to  us  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  mysterious  visionary  figure  of  Shakspeare's  pale,  dark- 
eyed  temptress. 


DIABETES.* 

THIS  book  is  a  typical  example  of  too  many  that  come  from 
the  medical  press  of  all  countries,  and  especially  from  the 
pens  of  those  who  practise  at  the  innumerable  sj)as  and  so-called 
health-resorts.  Based  on  flimsy  assumptions,  the  arguments, 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  proceed  to  the  attractive  inference 
that  a  disease  hitherto,  strictly  speaking,  incurable  has  been 
*'  assuredly  healed "  by  the  writer,  and  "  will  be  healed  again 
in  the  future."  The  author  conveniently  disposes  of  the  re- 
coveries reported  by  others  by  alleging  that  the  cases  were  not 
diabetes  ;  and,  while  glibly  denying  the  truth  of  all  past  and 
current  theories  of  the  causation  of  this  disease,  endeavours  to 
make  plausible  his  own  plan  of  cure  by  dogmatically  asserting, 
with  scarcely  a  show  of  evidence,  that,  in  effect,  diabetes  is  always 
the  result  of  syphilis,  inherited  or  acquired.  There  is  no  trace  of 
original  observation  or  reasoning  in  this  brochure — a  deficiency 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  observed  by  those  whom  the  title  of  the 
book  may  allure  to  its  perusal.  As  to  the  successful  treatment 
vaunted  by  the  author,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  new 
in  it,  either  as  regards  diet  or  drugs,  the  most  remarkable  point 
under  this  heading  being  the  author's  advice  to  sufferers  to  spend 
the  summer  at  a  German  resort  where  he  practises  himself,  and 
for  an  "  after-cure,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  to  go  to  "  the 

superbly-situated  "  Hotel   •,  where  there  is  a  prospect  that 

they  will  find  all  those  appliances  which  are  required  for  the 
treatment  suggested  by  himself. 


SOME  ATLASES.f 

TO  the  conscientious  critic  (for  he  exists)  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  reviewing  of  atlases,  dictionaries,  and  all 
the  other  works  of  reference  which  are  among  the  most  useful, 
not  to  say  indispensable,  burdens  of  the  library  shelves,  and 
which  are  of  all  others,  useful  and  useless,  the  most  puzzling  to 
discuss  except  in  the  briefest  possible  space  or  at  enormous  length. 
Nevertheless,  he  tries  to  do  his  duty. 

Some  very  good  things,  with  one  important  thing  by  no  means 
so  good,  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Longmans'  New  Atlas,  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  Stanford  is  responsible  for  the  engraving  and 
lithographing,  while  Mr.  Chisholm  does  the  editing,  and  divers 
specialists  have  contributed  special  details.  Some  particulars 
in  the  design  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  book  can  be  had 
either  in  imperial  8vo.,  with  the  maps  folded  for  convenience 
of  shelving,  or  in  quarto,  with  the  maps  flat,  which  is  in- 
finitely the  better  for  all  purposes  except  shelving)  strike  us 
as  new.  Thus  there  is  as  frontispiece  a  plate  representing 
the  comparative  size  of  the  different  scales  on  which  the  maps 
are  drawn — a  thing  on  which  we  have  known  considerable 
haziness  present  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  persons  much  older 
than  the  schoolboys  for  whom  this  atlas  is  primarily,  though  not 
exclusively,  intended.  The  maps  themselves  are  between  fifty 
and  sixty  in  number,  not  a  few  of  them  having  (according  to  an 
excellent  custom  of  which,  we  think,  the  famous  atlas  of  Spruner 
set  the  chief  example,  if  it  did  not  actually  originate  the  prac- 
tice), "  insets "  or  smaller  maps  of  special  districts.  Added  to 
these  are  certain  plates  (sixteen  in  number,  but  each  containing 
divers  separate  cuts)  of  subjects  relating  to  and  connected  with 
geography,  such  as  landscape,  architecture,  physical  types,  scenes 
of  manners,  vegetable  products,  and  what  not.  These  last  seem  to 
us  better  suited  for  wall  diagrams  in  colour  than  for  black  and 
white  printing  on  a  small  scale  in  an  atlas ;  but  they  meet  a 
modern  fad.  The  book  also  has  a  side  arrangement  of  the  useful 
kind  which  betrays  by  thumb  manchettes  the  whereabouts  of  an 
individual  map,  and  a  good  index.  The  maps  themselves  are, 
however,  the  most  important  thing,  and  these  are  in  many 
ways  excellent.  More  of  them  than,  if  we  had  ourselves 
been  consulted,  we  should  have  advised  are  devoted  to  those 
diagrams  rather  than  maps  which  are  another  modern  craze — 
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diagrams  of  mountains  and  waters,  of  religions  and  races, 
of  density  of  population  and  "  area  of  visibility  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis."  What  in  the  name  of  Krashi-bashi  is  the  good  of  a 
diagram  of  the  area  of  visibility  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ?  The 
maps  proper,  when  we  get  to  them,  would  be  impeccable  but  for 
one  principle  which  Mr.  Chisholm  has  observed,  and  which  seems 
to  us  utterly  wrong.  Because  the  maps  of  the  last  generation  too 
often  represented  a  bewildering  crowd  of  interlaced  place-names 
with  no  physical  features  except  a  river  or  two  and  a  rare  moun- 
tain, we  are,  it  seems,  now  to  hold,  as  he  does,  that  the  fewer 
names  in  a  school  map  the  better.  This  seems  to  us,  we 
confess,  a  kind  of  madness,  and  it  accounts  for  the  profound 
ignorance  of  the  really  useful  part  of  geography  which  the 
modern  schoolboy  often  displays.  We  take,  for  instance,  the 
map  of  England  and  Wales  because  it  is  most  useful  for  com- 
parison, though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  nomenclature  here  is 
generous  compared  with  others.  Without  trying  to  find  unlikely 
places,  we  look  in  Kent  and  we  cannot  (speaking  under  correction) 
find  Lydd,  Ashford,  or  Sevenoaks ;  in  Sussex,  where  Horsham  and 
East  Grinstead  are  lacking ;  in  Hampshire,  without  discovering 
Bomsey,  Lyndhurst,  Lymington,  Christchurch,  or  Andover; 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  Sherborne,  WTimborne,  Blandford  have 
vanished ;  and  along  the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  where  Sid- 
mouth,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Dawlish,  Kingsbridge,  Looe,  Fowey, 
and  Helston,  with  many  more,  fail  to  answer  to  the  longing  eye. 
Every  one  of  these,  with  dozens  more,  we  find,  not  in  the  least 
crowded,  in  the  scarcely  larger  maps  of  another  atlas  further 
down  on  our  list.  Now  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  a  very 
gross  mistake,  and  we  hope  that  Messrs.  Longmans  will  see  their 
way  (for  you  can  add  anything  in  a  plate)  to  correcting  it.  It 
prevents  us  from  recommending,  as  we  otherwise  should,  and  as 
in  some  respects  it  deserves,  this  atlas  as  a  great  advance  on  all 
others.  The  silliest  of  all  possible  mistakes  is  for  B  to  run  into 
one  extreme  because  A  has  run  into  the  other.  And  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  that,  while  the  scientific  details  which 
make  up  physical  geography  are  very  good  things  in  their  way, 
it  is  political  geography  which  is  the  key  to  history,  literature, 
and  business  alike. 

Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders's  very  handsome  Atlas  of  India  is  con- 
structed on  a  somewhat  similar  system,  but  it  is  not  open  to  similar 
censure,  because  its  purpose  is  totally  different.  It  consists  of 
twelve  maps  on  a  magnificent  scale  to  begin  with,  and  in  some 
folded  instances  (in  which  they  are  very  properly  mounted  on 
squares  of  thin  linen)  on  a  scale  more  magnificent  still.  The  first 
gives  the  mountain  systems  of  India,  handsomely  extended  to  the 
Pamir,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho.  The  second,  with  an  equal  extension,  gives  the  rivers.  The 
third,  enlarged  on  linen  as  above  noted,  gives  the  civil  divisions 
according  to  administrative  arrangements  of  both  British  and 
native  States.  The  fourth  is  a  population  map ;  the  fifth 
one  of  languages  and  dialects  ;  the  sixth  of  railways  and 
other  means  of  communication  ;  the  seventh  a  military  map  with 
the  divisional  and  district  commands  ;  the  eighth  a  tabular  view 
of  the  areas  of  the  great  famines  during  the  present  century. 
The  ninth  is  meteorological ;  the  tenth  gives  the  locality  and 
acreage  of  the  chief  crops ;  and  the  eleventh  the  distribution  of 
forest  trees ;  while  the  twelfth  is  an  index-map  to  revenue  and 
topographical  surveys.  There  is  letterpress  to  correspond  to  all 
of  these.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  splendid  atlas  is  less  an 
atlas  in  the  ordinary  sense  than  a  tabular  arrangement  of  a  great 
number  of  scientific  and  statistical  details — of  immense  service, 
no  doubt,  occasionally  to  the  politician  or  the  journalist  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  but  not  particularly  succulent  for  the 
general  public. 

The  General  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography  is  a  straightforward 
collection  of  maps  of  the  older  kind,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  diagrams  and  plans  of  the  newer.  The  Hemispheres,  the 
"  World  on  Mercator's  Projection,"  and  the  other  useful  and  well- 
known  charts,  in  regular  order,  meet  the  undazzled  eye  with 
something  of  a  sense  of  relief.  The  maps  are  clear  and  good, 
with  sufficient,  but  not  excessive,  physical  details,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  more  recent  political  interest  are  very  well  marked, 
though  in  some  instances  events  have  gone  too  fast  for  Messrs. 
Bacon,  as  in  Amatonga  Land,  which  in  any  case  should  not  have 
been  coloured  Portuguese,  and  the  Bechuanaland,  or  rat  her  Matabele 
Land  Protectorate.  But  this  colouring  differs  in  different  maps, 
as  it  could  not  well  fail  to  do,  and  it  is  well  to  say  that  in  the  . 
general  map  of  Africa  the  Portuguese  coast  districts  on  each  side 
and  the  German  "  sphere  of  influence  "  northward  of  Tanganyika 
are  properly  limited.  The  Central  Asian  map  is  also  good  and 
well  worked  up  to  date. 

The  Unrivalled  Atlas,  which  is  smaller  and  cheaper,  is  Messrs. 
Johnston's,  and  it  is  therefore  almost,  if  not  quite,  superfluous  to 
praise  it.  Besides,  it  is  an  old  acquaintance.  Here,  too,  things 
nave  been  well  worked  up,  and,  probably  in  consequence  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  of  publication,  Matabele  Land  is  daly 
coloured  red. 

Another  edition  has  appeared  of  the  atlas  which,  derirced 
originally  from  the  old  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  publications, 
used  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Letts,  and  still  bears  their  name. 
The  present  publishers,  Messrs.  Mason  &  Payne,  detail  various 
alterations  and  improvements  in  this  second  issue.  These  is  a 
frontispiece  of  flags  of  all  nations,  from  the  Union  Jac^i  fio  the 
scissors  of  Morocco  and  the  peacock  of  Burmah.  We  have  on 
former  occasions  given  some  account  of  the  extraordintcy  wealth 
of  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  distinguishing  a  voluiv.i  wWli  is 
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still  certainly  the  most  elaborate  and  detailed  collection  of  maps 
published  in  England,  and  which  the  publishers  seem  to  be 
taking  pains  to  make  one  of  the  most  exact.  The  plans  of  great 
towns  alone  would  make  the  book  an  almost  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  every  well-furnished  library. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  not  exactly  an  atlas,  but.  is  pub- 
lished in  atlas  form,  contains  many  maps,  and  deals  with  matter 
closelv  akin  to  the  subjects  of  the  publications  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. It  is  elaborately  provided  with  diagrams,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  its  title-subject,  with  astrono- 
mical, geological,  botanical,  and  other  appendages.  There  is 
much  reason,  we  are  told,  to  believe  that  the  first  living  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  made  their  home  in  hot  water  ;  and,  alas  !  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  present  living  inhabitants  have  entirely 
got  free  of  that  accident  of  residence.  If  the  hot  water  of  those 
times  "  equaled,"  as  Messrs.  A ppleton  print  it,  the  present  occa- 
sional temperature  of  this  fluid,  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  did  not 
live  then.  Intermixed  with  this  information  and  its  accompany- 
ing diagrams  are,  as  we  have  said,  real  maps  adjusted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  book ;  which  may  be  pronounced  altogether  a 
well-arranged,  well-printed  (though  not  well  spelt),  and  full 
encyclopaedia  of  miscellaneous  information,  in  a  remarkably  com- 
pact form. 


TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  RAILWAYS.* 

Till". HE  are  few  Englishmen,  if  we  except  those  whose  busi- 
ness or  interest  connects  them  too  closely  with  rival  lines, 
who  are  not  more  or  less  proud  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  Other  railways  may  be  longer  or  may  run  their  trains  a 
trifle  faster — the  Great  Western  has  now  some  six  hundred  more 
miles  of  road,  we  believe,  than  its  Northern  neighbour,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ordinary  train  service  of  the  North-Western 
quite  equal  in  speed  to  the  best  expresses  of  the  Great  Northern — 
but  in  general  excellence  of  organization  and  equipment  the 
North-Western  is  our  pattern  railway.  It  is  an  immense  machine, 
and  it  works  with  amazing  smoothness ;  its  w  ay,  its  plant,  its 
stafi",  and  its  system  are  alike  admirable.  Mr.  Findlay's  iong 
experience  as  manager  of  this  best  managed  of  railways  forms 
the  highest  possible  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
of  writing  a  book  on  railway  management  and  working.  lie  has 
naturally  chosen  his  own  railway  as  a  text,  and  has  done  his  work 
extremely  well,  contriving  to  condense  into  a  small  volume  of  270 
pages  a  vast  amount  of  information,  both  as  to  general  matters 
and  as  to  points  of  executive  and  constructive  detail.  The  book 
is  well  arranged,  clear,  concise,  and  readable,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  every  page  bears  the  stamp  of  mature  knowledge. 
Mr.  Findlay  opens  with  a  short  retrospective  sketch  of  the 
beginnings  of  railways,  and  tells  how  the  London  and  North- 
western system  was  founded  and  welded  into  the  homogeneous 
■whole  which  now  comprises  1,800  miles  of  railway  and  650 
stations,  earns  a  revenue  of  10,160,000/.  011  a  capital  of 
108,000,000/.,  and  gives  employment  to  an  army  of  more  than 
55,000  men.  The  next  chapter,  on  "Management,"  tells  how 
the  administration  of  the  line  is  carried  on.  It  describes  the 
functions  of  various  committees  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
those  of  the  various  permanent  officials  to  which  the  executive 
is  entrusted.  What  the  author  calls  the  chain  of  responsibility — 
the  carefully  arranged  system  of  devolution — is  well  exhibited. 
The  conferences  are  described,  which  bring  the  country  officers 
up  to  headquarters  once  a  month  and  keep  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  system  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  centre,  as 
■well  as  the  periodical  inspections  which  are  made  by  the  chief 
officials  from  time  to  time.  Other  interesting  parts  of  this 
chapter  deal  with  the  system  of  financial  control,  and  the  plan 
by  which  the  time-tables  are  drawn  up ;  and  the  author  con- 
cludes it  by  giving  a  number  of  managerial  hints,  drawn  from 
his  own  experience,  as  to  how  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
great  office  may  save  his  time  and  brain-power  and  use  them  to 
the  best  purpose.  The  stall",  with  its  various  superannuation 
and  insurance  funds,  is  the  subject  of  another  chapter ;  and 
another  treats  of  the  permanent  way,  giving  in  narrow  com- 
pass a  remarkable  number  of  engineering  details.  The  working 
of  signals  is  then  described,  and  excellent  illust  rations  are  added 
to  explain  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  semaphores  at  stations 
and  junctions,  and  how  they  are  interlocked  with  the  "points." 
An  account  of  the  block  system  follows,  and  rolling-stock  is  then 
treated  in  two  chapters  which  deal  respectively  with  engines  and 
brakes  and  with  carriages  and  waggons.  Under  this  head  come 
descriptions  rif  Mr.  Webb's  compound  engines,  and  of  the  Com- 
pany's locomotive  works  at  Crewe,  and  their  carriage  and 
waggon  works  at  Wolverton  and  Earlestown.  The  working  of 
the  trains,  the  shunting  and  marshalling  of  goods  trains  (on 
"gridirons"  at  Edgehill  and  elsewhere),  and  the  working  of 
goods  stations  form  the  subjects  of  three  very  interesting 
chapters,  with  a  good  deal  in  them  that  has  not  been  published 
before  as  to  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  railway  manage- 
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ment.  Fassing  on  to  speak  of  rates  and  fares,  Mr.  Findlay  refers 
to  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Grierson,  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  as  having  exhausted  that  subject,  and  contents  him- 
self with  a  short  account  of  the  conferences  by  which  the 
competitive  rates  between  most  places  in  Great  Britain  are 
settled,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  revenue  resulting  from 
through  traffic  is  divided  among  the  Companies  concerned.  The 
principal  machinery  for  that  purpose  is  the  Railway  Clearing 
House.  From  a  very  humble  beginning,  about  forty  years  ago, 
the  Clearing  House  has  grown  till  it  now  has  a  staff  of  some  two 
thousand  persons,  who  deal  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  every 
British  line,  and  arrange  the  division  of  receipts  amounting  to 
16,500,000/.  The  ticket  of  every  "  through  "  passenger  is  sent  to 
the  Clearing  House ;  every  station  makes  a  return  to  it  daily  of 
all  passengers  or  parcels  booked  through,  and  of  carriages  and 
waggons  received  and  despatched  ;  and  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  at  every  junction  of  two  railways,  are  agents  of  the 
Clearing  House,  who  report  the  number  and  description  of  every 
vehicle  that  passes  from  one  to  another  Company's  line ;  "  and 
thus,"  says  Mr.  Findlay,  "  with  enormous  labour,  but  with  the 
most  marvellous  accuracy,  the  accounts  are  made  up  and  the 
balances  declared."  The  Clearing  House  is  also  a  convenient 
neutral  ground  where  conferences  of  managers  and  others  are 
held  to  settle  questions  of  rates  and  to  arrange  matters  of  general 
railway  policy.  Mr.  Findlay  discusses  shortly  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  railways  and  the  question  of  State  purchase,  making  out, 
as  one  might  expect,  a  strong  case  against  that.  He  gives  an 
exposition  of  railway  law  as  between  the  Company  and  the  public, 
and  concludes  with  a  short  essay  on  railways  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. Considering  its  small  size,  his  book  is  remarkably  com- 
prehensive, and  deserves  to  rank  as  ah  authoritative  text-book  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Messrs.  Foxwell  and  Farrer's  book  on  Express  Trains,  English 
and  Foreign,  is  a  collection  of  statistics  of  mileages,  times,  and 
speeds  relating  to  all  the  fast  trains  which  run  on  British,  or 
American,  or  Continental  railways.  This  does  not  sound  very 
interesting  ;  but  the  statistics  are  set  forth  in  so  lively  a  fashion, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  so  much  shrewd  and  amusing 
comment,  that  the  book  is  by  no  means  unreadable.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  will  interest  any  reader,  and 
a  good  deal,  we  should  say,  that  is  worth  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  railway  Companies  whose  doings  are  criticized.  If  a  cor- 
poration has  no  conscience  there  is  tliis  compensation,  that  you 
may  speak  your  mind  about  it  very  freely,  and  the  authors  take 
full  advantage  of  this  license.  The  "  habitual  sloppiness  "  of  one 
southern  railway,  the  "  chronic  block  within  sight  of  port "  upon 
another,  the  "  cheery  stoicism  "  of  a  certain  South-western  ter- 
minus, where  trains  arrive  at  their  own  (not  the  time-table's)' 
time  and  place,  are  things  that  call  for  plain  speaking,  and  Messrs. 
Foxwell  and  Farrer  are  exceedingly  ready  to  answer  the  call. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  tendency  to  strain  after  smartness.  But 
they  are  as  willing  to  praise  as  to  blame,  and  even  the  Southern 
lines  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  compliment  in  respect  of  their 
electric-lighting,  their  Sunday  service,  and  the  plucky  way  in  which 
they  carry  on  their  traffic  during  dense  fogs — a  thing  which  implies 
a  strain  upon  the  stafi'  such  as  no  one  unacquainted  with  railway 
working  has  any  idea  of.  The  authors  temper  some  of  their 
sharpest  strokes  by  the  use  of  a  little  humorous  exaggeration  : — 

On  the  platform  of  the  Waverley  Station  at  Edinburgh  may  be  wit- 
nessed every  evening,  in  summer,  a  scene  of  confusion  so  chaotic  that  a 
sober  description  of  it  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  sur- 
vived it.  Trains  of  caravan  length  come  in  portentously  late  from  Perth, 
so  that  each  is  mistaken  for  its  successor  :  these  have  to  be  broken  up  and 
re-made  on  insufficient  sidings,  while  bewildered  crowds  of  tourists  sway  up 
and  down  amongst  equally  bewildered  porters  on  the  narrow  village  plat- 
form reserved  for  these  most  important  expresses  ;  the  higher  officials 
stand  lost  in  subtle  thought,  returning  now  and  then  to  repeated  inquiries 
some  masterpiece  of  reply  couched  in  the  cautious  conditional,  while  the 
hands  of  the  clock  with  a  humorous  air  survey  the  abandoned  sight,  till 
at  length,  without  any  obvious  reason,  and  with  sudden  stealth,  the  shame- 
stricken  driver  hurries  his  packed  passengers  off  into  the  dark. 
After  this  it  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  "  over  every  station  the 
flag  of  Hope  waves  bright." 

As  to  the  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  Great  Northern  stands 
first  in  the  matter  of  speed,  with  its  53  miles  per  hour  from 
King's  Cross  to  Grantham,  and  its  (very  nearly)  9,000  train-miles 
of  expresses,  with  an  average  running  speed  of  47  miles  per  hour. 
In  the  great  race  to  Edinburgh  last  year  the  Great  Northern; 
(with  its  allies  of  the  East  Coast  route)  broke  its  own  and  every- 
body else's  record,  by  running,  on  August  31st,  from  King's 
Cross  to  Edinburgh  at  the  average  speed  of  57^  miles  per  hour, 
excluding  station  stoppages,  or  nearly  53  miles  per  hour  includ- 
ing them.  On  that  occasion  four  successive  miles  were  done  in 
1 88 \  seconds — a  rate  equivalent  to  over  765-  miles  an  hour.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  London  and  North- Western  ran  almost 
neck  and  neck  with  the  East  Coast  while  the  racing  fury  lasted; 
but  in  ordinary  times  it  does  not  seek  what  its  manager  calls 
"the  doubtful  distinction  of  running  the  fastest  trains  in  the 
world."  The  quantity  of  its  expresses,  however,  is  enormous. 
Defining  an  express  as  a  train  with  a  speed,  including  stops,  of  at 
least  40  miles  per  hour,  the  authors  credit  the  London  and  North- 
Western  system  with  14,436  express-train  miles,  the  average 
running  speed  of  which  is  442-  miles  per  hour.  "  This  one 
English  railway  gives  us  an  amount  of  speed  exceeding  40  miles 
per  hour  greater  than  that  contributed  by  the  entire  Continent  of 
Europe  or  the  whole  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  Continent,  indeed,  the  speed,  as  a  rule,  is  so  low  that  a 
much  lower  standard  (29  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages)  is 
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taken  for  the  definition  of  an  "  express."  A  very  few  French  ex- 
presses exceed  40  miles  per  hour  ;  the  train  de  luxe  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  and  the  1 1 . 1 5  (Nord)  train  from  Paris  to  Calais,  which  are 
the  fastest  long-distance  expresses  on  the  Continent,  run  at  a 
speed  (excluding  stops)  of  44  miles  per  hour.  But  such  cases  are 
rare,  the  ordinary  express  speeds  being  from  33  to  39  miles  per 
hour  in  France,  a  little  lower  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  only 
31  miles  per  hour  in  Italy  and  Russia.  In  the  United  States  the 
best  trains  nearly  reach,  but  do  not  pass,  the  English  record ;  the 
fastest  running  is  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  at  53^  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  general  average  is  4 if  miles  per  hour  (including 
stops)  for  a  grand  total  of  14,000  express-train  miles. 


GEOFFREY  GAIMAR. — VOL.  II.* 

THIS  volume  completes  the  Rolls  edition  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar's 
LEstorie  des  Engles,  begun  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Trice  Martin  discusses  in  his  preface  the 
few  facts  which  his  author  tells  us  about  himself,  and  suggests 
that  he  may  have  derived  his  name  from  a  small  district  in  Caen 
called  Waimara,  the  present  Rue  de  Gemare.  From  what,  then, 
are  we  to  derive  the  place-name  ?  His  attempt  to  identify  Ralf 
FitzGilbert,  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Constance,  for  whom 
Gaimar  wrote,  is  ingenious  ;  and,  though  the  matter  does  not 
admit  of  proof,  it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  the  Ralf  on 
whom  he  has  fixed  had  a  chaplain  named  Geoffrey.  He  describes 
the  principal  sources  from  which  Gaimar  obtained  his  informa- 
tion, and  exhibits  the  more  important  passages  where  he  has 
deviated  from  them.  The  footnotes  to  the  translation  strike  us 
as  decidedly  feeble.  Some  of  them  contain  remarks  which  are 
entirely  superfluous  as  far  as  scholars  are  concerned,  and  yet 
are  scarcely  full  enough  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The  note 
to  1.  5405  implies  that  Eadnoth  the  Staller  beat  off  from 
Bristol  a  force  led  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Harold.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  is  not,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  to  be  found 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  to  which  a  reference  is  given. 
The  three  sons  of  Harold  had,  as  Mr.  Martin  will  see  if  he 
consults  the  Chronicle  (Worcester  version),  been  forced  by  the 
townsmen  to  give  up  their  attempt  on  Bristol,  had  taken  to 
their  ships,  and  had  landed  again  on  the  coast  of  Somerset 
before  Eadnoth  met  them  and  fought  the  battle  in  which  he  was 
slain.  A  perfectly  needless  correction  of  Gaimar  will  be  found 
in  the  note  to  1.  5420  ;  his  statement  that  the  Danes  took  York  is 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  happily  unusual  to  find  in  a 
volume  of  the  Rolls  Series  such  a  reference  as  "  Wright,  p.  227," 
given  in  a  note  to  1.  6489.  To  which  of  Thomas  Wright's  works 
does  this  apply  ?  The  subject  of  the  note  is  the  history  of  Queen 
Adeliza  of  Louvain  ;  is  there  no  earlier  authority  for  her  marriages 
than  Mr.  Wright  ?  We  do  not  know  where  he  found  that  she 
died  in  1 151  ;  it  may  have  been  so,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  date  of  her  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  Gaimar's  poem 
is  of  little  direct  historical  value.  Historically  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  picture  which  it  presents  of  what  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  believed  and  thought  about  the  events  of 
English  history.  It  has  another  importance  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  literature,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  work 
of  editing  and  translating  it  had  been  committed  to  some  one 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  A  severe  condemnation  of  this  edition  as  a  whole  has 
been  pronounced  by  that  eminent  scholar  Professor  Paul  Meyer 
in  the  current  number  of  Romania.  Now  Professor  Meyer  is 
rather  of  that  class  of  specialists  who  regard  other  specialists  in 
the  same  domain  as  trespassers  ;  and  many  of  his  strictures  are 
on  the  construction  of  the  text,  with  which  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned,  and  for  which  Mr.  Martin  is  not  responsible.  But  he 
also  quotes  several  instances  of  mistranslation  as  proofs  that  Mr. 
Martin  has  no  special  qualification  for  the  work  which  he  has 
attempted,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  his  quotations  justify  his 
opinion. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  AXD  TRADE  DEPRESSIONS 

ALL  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  can  he  charmed  away  by  the 
magic  wand  of  the  doctrinaire,  if  the  people  will  but  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  There  is  a  this-world  salvation 
army  of  prophets,  who  will  point  out  the  way  to  be  saved  from 
the  "miseries  of  this  vale  of  tears  and  put  the  pessimists  to  shame. 
But,  like  the  other  Salvation  Army,  they  teach  in  vain,  and  the 
world  wags  on  in  its  old  way,  not  to  be  turned  out  of  its  course 
by  any  power. 

Mr.  Tallerman's  magic  wand,  assuming  the  shape!  of  this  book, 
as  a  magic  wand  can  assume  any  form  it  pleases,  is  a  very 
ambitious  and  portentous  instrument,  ready  to  teach  every  man 
his  own  business,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  effect  a  social 
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revolution  with  the  simple  and  easy  means  common  to  magic 
wands  in  general.  To  effect  a  revolution  thoroughly,  it  is  not 
only  needful  to  point  out  the  new  way,  but  to  smash  and 
pulverize  the  old  way ;  for,  as  we  are  37,000,000,  mostly  fools, 
some  of  us  are  sure  to  he  treading  the  old  paths  in  our  old  silly 
way  unless  they  are  made  impassable.  Farmers,  it  appears,  have 
a  goodly  share  in  the  "  mostly  fools"  part  of  the  37,000,000,  as 
the  following  extracts  will  show,  which  will  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  good  examples  of  the  style  of  the  book : — 

In  the  preparation  of  their  meat  crop  home  farmers  treat  their  beasts  in 
their  characteristic  haphazard  way  ;  little  or  no  thought  appears  to  be 
given  to  the  important  considerations  as  to  how  an  animal  shall  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  meat  of  the  best  quality  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
least  expense. — P.  62. 

The  utter  want  of  consideration  which  British  farmers  have  for  their 
own  interests  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  grossly  careless  manner  in 
which  all  perishable  home-grown  food  produce  is  sold  by  them. — P.  125. 

In  every  direction  and  with  all  kinds  of  food  produce  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  of  the  same  reckless  nature — viz.  to  send  it  somewhere  for  sale, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  the  possible  or  probable  ultimate  results 
that  might  be  otherwise  obtainable.  Home  farmers  realize  only  the 
minimum  value  of  their  produce,  which  they  blindly  thrust  into  compe- 
tition with  that  imported  from  abroad. — P.  132. 

Home  farmers,  on  the  contrary,  do  everything  simply  because  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  their  predecessors  have  done  the  same  from 
time  immemorial. — P.  261. 

An  inspection  of  the  forms  (of  his  system  of  bookkeeping)  by  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  minds  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  but  the  commercial  mind  will  grasp  the  simplicity  of  the  whole 
matter  at  a  glance. — P.  232. 

"  Keduce  our  rent,  abolish  our  tithes,  diminish  local  taxation,  put  five 
shillings  a  quarter  on  all  wheat  that  arrives  in  the  country,"  implores  the 
British  farmer,  while  he  sullenly  stands  idle  and  looks  on,  while  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  enter  his  markets. — P.  329. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  people  that  in  a  coun- 
try claiming  to  be  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world  that  [sic] 
all  the  simplest  rudiments  of  commercial  life  should  be  so  utterly  ignored 
by  its  producers  in  every  branch  of  agricultural  practice. — P.  425. 

Our  farmers  suffer  from  the  illusion  that  they  know  how  to  manage 
their  business.    This  is  a  great  mistake. — P.  448. 

The  bulk  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  appear  to  be  so  wrapt  up  in  their 
own  conceit  and  vanity  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  realize  that  some  useful 
information  and  experience  is  to  be.  gathered  outside  the  fences  of  their 
own  farms. — P.  543. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  British  farmer  is  the  only 
person  who  comes  in  for  this  slashing  sort  of  correction.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  grand  distinction  between  the  agricultural 
mind  and  the  commercial  mind ;  but  the  commercial  mind  also 
has  much  to  learn,  and  to  unlearn  too.  The  food  produce  sup- 
plied by  the  agricultural  mind  is  the  best  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  this  mind  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  when 
it  has  produced  it.  There  are  some  few  words  that  should 
accompany  the  waving  of  this  magic  wand,  of  which  "  agri- 
cultural," "  commercial,"  "  mechanical,"  should  be  constantly 
uttered.  But  the  potent  charm  is  conveyed  in  the  words  "com- 
bination," "  refrigeration,"  and  "  evaporation,"  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  which  the  book  itself  must  divulge. 

Not  only  meat,  but  the  whole  food  supply — bread,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  included— is  dealt  with,  and  the  only  true  way  pointed 
out  to  all.  But  Mr.  Tallerman  is  always  harking  back  to  bullocks 
and  beef.  There  is  repetition  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  book  to 
engraft  both  on  the  agricultural  and  on  the  commercial  mind  the 
valuable  precepts  it  contains  for  ever  and  a  day.  Bullocks  and 
beef  recur  again  and  again,  sheep  and  mutton  being  "  understood." 
The  agricultural  and  commercial  mind,  especially  if  the  com- 
mercial mind  belongs  to  a  dealer  in  beef,  can  doubtless  stand  the 
ordeal  well ;  but  the  ordinary  common  mind  might  be  sickened 
with  the  repeated  details  of  slaughter,  blood,  bones,  and  offal. 
Mr.  Tallerman  is  a  great  dealer  in  figures,  and  throws  his  millions 
at  the  heads  of  his  readers  like  thunderbolts.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  him  that  millions  of  themselves  are  nothing  if  not 
relative. 

It  is  very  consoling  to  know  from  the  preface  "  To  the  Reader," 
that  "whatever  your  political  views  may  be,  the  contents  of  the 
following  pages  will  accord  with  them.  If  perused  in  a  critical 
spirit,  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  claim  no  pretension  to  literary 
ability,"  which  takes  a  load  off  one's  mind.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  four  books.  Book  I.  consists  of  twenty-six  chapters  on 
twenty-two  anomalies,  and  is  called  a  Book  of  Anomalies.  These 
constitute  the  destructive  elements  of  the  work,  and  are  designed 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  constructive  parts,  though  the  destroying 
spirit  is  never  wholly  absent.  And  there  is  an  appendix  of 
"  Practical  Remedies,"  besides.  Chapter  xix.,  Anomaly  Fifteen, 
expounds  and  corrects  the  prevailing  errors  respecting  wheat, 
flour,  millers,  and  bakers,  from  Mr.  Tallerman's  point  of  view.  He 
says,  p.  163,  the  idiotic  wish  for  white  flour  causes  a  waste  of 
fully  one-fourth  of  our  food  supply.  He  bases  his  argument  on 
English  wheat,  weighing  63  lbs.  a  bushel,  making  no  allowance 
for  variations  in  soil  and  climate,  or  for  wet  seasons  ;  and  lays 
stress  unduly  on  fraudulent  materials  used  by  bakers.  He  knows 
something  about  bullocks  and  beef,  but  his  ignorance  and  random 
assertions  when  he  treats  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  betray  his 
real  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  mankind.  The  contradictions 
in  his  arguments  are  many,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  quite 
unconscious.  The  English  are  the  finest  race  in  the  world, 
whether  they  are  endowed  with  the  agricultural  or  com- 
mercial mind,  but  are  everywhere  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
foreigners  and  colonists.  The  only  true  way  is  co-operation; 
but  Chapter  xxvi.,  Anomaly  Twenty-two,  treats  of  co-operation 
in  this  style  : — "  While  all  friends  of  social  progress  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  establishment  and  marvellous  development  of  the 
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4  system  of  industrial  co-operation  in  distribution  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  they  must  feel  a  bitter 
pang  of  regret  at  the  extreme  thoughtless  or  selfish  trait  that 
i  has  been  made  apparent  in  the  character  of  those  who  control 
the  movement,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show  the  only  true 
method.  The  railway  Companies  are  also  censured,  for  they 
run  a  suicidal  course,  and  are  both  short-sighted  and  cruel. 
Chapter  xl.  is  on  simple  bookkeeping,  and  teaches  farmers, 
dealers,  and  bookkeepers  that  branch  of  their  business.  In  this 
simple  system  of  "explicit  bookkeeping '' there  are  no  less  than 
%  eighteen  forms  to  be  used,  all  headed  "  Tallerman's  Improved 
System  of  Meat  Distribution,"  and  a  set  of  thirteen  books.  There 
are  also  "Tallerman's  Model  Rules,"  forty-one  in  number,  p.  518, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  If  this  is  simple,  what  an  appalling 
affair  a  complicated  system  must  be  !  Mr.  Tallermnn  apparently 
has  utterly  neglected  the  dismal  science,  possibly  deterred  by 
that  Carlylese  expression  ;  but  a  teacher  of  man  should  know 
Other  teachers,  if  it  be  only  to  see  where  their  errors  lie  and 
where  the  truth  may  be  sought  for.  If  he  had  known  a  little  of 
the  current  theories  of  political  economy  he  would  have  avoided 
some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen.  He 
says,  p.  470,  of  home-grown  meat : — "  The  general  impression  is 
that  meat  is  in  short  supply  and  dear;  the  actual  facts  are  that 
meat  is  abundant  and  cheap " ;  and  he  seeks  to  prove  that,  as 
there  is  an  ample  supply  at  home,  no  importations  of  meat,  or  of 
«  any  food  for  that  matter,  are  required.  He  re-propounds  the  old 
effete  commercial  doctrine  that  in  paying  for  importations  money 
goes  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  only  fair  to  great  fault-finders  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
them.  But  as  there  are  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing, BO  there  is  much  good,  though  not  of  an  agreeable  kind,  in 
the  fault-finder.  He  may  fire  his  shots  at  random,  but  they  hit 
something ;  and  they  at  least  put  the  world  on  its  guard.  Many 
of  Mr.  Tullerman's  shots  may  tell  well,  and  his  work  contains  a 
.great  deal  that  is  good.  lie  is  well  up  in  dead  bullocks  and 
beef,  and  tells  us  that  a  carcase  (there  is  too  much  in  the  book 
about  carcases  to  make  it  pleasant  reading)  weighs  about  800  lbs. 
of  dressed  meat,  without  the  offal — which  he  declares  ought  to  be 
good  eating  if  properly  prepared.  Of  this  800  lbs.,  452  lbs.  are  of 
the  first  grade,  worth  in  the  retail  market  gd.  a  lb. ;  188  lbs.  of 
the  second  grade,  worth  6d.  a  lb.;  and  160  lbs.  of  the  third 
grade,  worth  3d.  a  lb.  Then  there  are  465  lbs.  of  offal,  167  lbs.  of 
■which  are  worth  2l.  os.  3d.,  19  lbs.  worth  gs.  6d.,  and  279  lbs.  worth 
10s.  2d.,  making  the  whole  bullock  worth  261. 1 3s.  Bones  are  one- fifth 
of  a  carcase.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Tallerman  would 
change  all  this,  and  to  effect  a  revolution  in  half  a  dozen  trades  is 
as  nothing  to  him,  the  good  and  worthy  end  always  being  that 
farmers  would  get  more  and  consumers  give  less  for  their  food. 
I  The  efforts  generally  made  to  get  a  little  more  than  the  thing  is 
■worth  on  the  one  side,  and  to  buy  it  somewhat  cheaper  than  its 
value  on  the  other,  is  the  great  mistake  by  which  both  classes 
suffer  "  (p.  273).  A  muck  is  run  against  the  middleman,  as  might 
be  expected,  who  will  possibly  survive  the  assault.  "The  sales- 
masters,  the  infamous  usurious  class  of  middlemen"  (p.  60). 

There  is  very  good  advice  on  the  subject  of  cooking  for  the 
million,  and  the  rather  bold  assertion  is  made  that  all  parts  of  a 
bullock  are  of  equal  nutritive  value  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  pre- 
paration and  cooking.  It  requires  a  reader  of  some  discrimination 
to  sort  out  the  good  from  the  speculative,  to  use  no  harsher  word, 
in  this  work,  and  the  modesty  usually  so  marked  and  so  engaging 
in  great  writers  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  adventurous 
volume  on  the  remedies  for  agricultural  distress  and  trade  de- 
1  pression. 

Among  the  illustrations  is  a  useful  diagram  of  a  bullock,  with 
the  joints  and  their  weight  and  value  marked  out,  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  ;  but  the  others  do  not  call  for  notice. 


GEOFFREY  LE  BAKER.* 

IX  this  handsome  volume  Dr.  Mannde  Thompson  has  rescued 
an  historical  work  of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
from  comparative  oblivion.     Geoffrey  le  Baker's  chronicle  was 
^indeed  printed — we  will  not  say  edited — by  Dr.  Giles  in  1847  ;  but 
the  book  is  somewhat  scarce,  and  is,  besides,  a  most  slovenly  per- 
formance.   The  text  is  wretched ;  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 
•  taken  from  a  transcript  made  by  or  for  the  late  Mr.  Petrie  from 
vthe  Bodley  MS.,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Giles 
ever  compared  it  with  the  original.    Bart  of  Baker's  work,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  widely  known.    The  Vita  et  Mors  Edwardi 
Secundi  was  printed  by  Camden,  was  used  and  described  by  Stow, 
and  has  lately  been  edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  Chronicles  of 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  (Rolls  series).  Dr. 
Thompson,  who  shows  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
:  Vita  et  Mors  was  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  prints  it  here,  and 
.  with  it  Baker's  longer  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down 
s  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  his  Chroniculum,  a  bare  summary  of 
[  events,  and  only  valuable  as  affording  proof  that  Baker  was  the 
>author  of  the  Chronicle.    His  edition  gives  us  all  that  the  most 
1  exacting  scholar  can  demand — an  appropriate  preface,  a  thoroughly 
I  satisfactory  text  derived  from  the  Bodley  MS.  761,  which  he  has 

•   Chronicon  Galfriili  le  Bnher  de  Sw'nelrnke.    Edited,  with  Xote*.  by 
[Edward  Mnunde  'I  hompson,  Hou.  LL.D.   St.   Andrews,   Hon.  D.C.L. 
Durham,  F.S.  A.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Tress.  18S9. 
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collated  with  the  only  other  known  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
fragmentary  Cotton  MS.  Appendix  L1I.,  a  large  body  of  notes, 
and  a  good  index.    Many  of  his  notes  consist  of  long  extracts 
from  Stow's  Anna/es  and  other  printed  books.    They  are  well 
chosen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  Stow  drew  from  our 
author,  and  how  he  translated  him.    At  the  same  time  these 
extracts  increase  the  size  and,  we  suppose,  the  cost  of  the  volume 
rather  needlessly.     As  far  as  Stow  is  concerned,  one  or  two 
specimens  of  his  translations  with  references  to  other  passages 
would  have  been  sufficient,  while  Hemingburgh,  Knyghton,  and 
the  Euloffium  are  pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  one 
who  is  likely  to  read  Baker.    In  several  of  the  notes,  how- 
ever, we   have    original  matter  and  extracts  from  imprinted 
sources.    Some  of  these  we  shall  notice  later  on.    Some  contain 
passages  from  the  English  Brute,  a  work  on  which  we  have  some 
valuable  observations.    The  prose  Brute,  which  exists  in  both  an 
English  and  a  French  version,  has,  Dr.  Thompson  considers,  been 
undeservedly  neglected.    The  English  version  is  a  translation 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  French,  which  goes  down  to  the 
battle  of  Ilalidon  Hill,  and  to  this  translation  several  additions 
have  been  made ;   it  is  generally  known  as  the  Cronicles  of 
Englond,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1480.    It  is,  Dr.  Thompson  says, 
none  other  than  the  authority  quoted  bv  Joshua  Barnes  in  his 
Life  of  Edward  III.  as  "  MS.  Vet.  Angl.  in  C.  C.  C.  Cantab." 
Barnes,  who  had  not  seen  the  Cronicles,  found  a  manuscript  of 
the  English  Brute,  and  referred  to  it  as  imprinted,  and  later 
writers  have  accepted  his  quotation  without  discovering  that  it 
referred  to  Caxton's  text.  A  special  interest  may,  perhaps,  attach 
to  the  edition  of  the  French  Brute  from  which  the  English 
version  is  derived,  for  Dr.  Thompson  sees  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  "  Cronique  yn  French,"  by  "  Sir  Wylliam  de  Pakington, 
Clerk  and  Tresorer  of  Prince  Edwardes,  sunne  to  Edwarde  the  3, 
householde  yn  Gascoyne,"  from  an  Epitome  of  which  Leland  gives 
a  series  of  extracts  in  his  Collectanea,  v.  i.  pp.  454,  sqq.  Dr. 
Thompson  differs  from  Bishop  Stubbs  in  holding  that  the  passage 
in  theMorset  Vita  in  which  Baker  speaks  of  Sir  Thomas  de  laMore's 
French  work  refers  only  to  an  account  which  More  had  written  of 
the  visit  of  the  Bishops  to  the  King,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  any  French  original  of  the  book  as  a  whole  ever 
existed.    While  the  question  can  hardly  be  decided  except  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Life  which  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  common  with 
all  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  attributes  to  More,  we  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Thompson's  view  that  it  is  "  straining  "  the  words 
"hecvidisti  et  in  Gallico  scripsisti,  cuius  ego  sum  talis  qualis 
interpres  "  to  take  them  as  referring  to  a  much  larger  debt  on 
Baker's  part  than  his  latest  editor  is  willing  to  allow. 

As  the  Vita  et  Mors  is  well  known,  we  will  not  dwell  on  its 
contents,  and  pass  at  once  to  the  Chronicle  of  Edward  III. '3 
reign.    Here,  as  in  his  earlier  work,  Baker  largely  uses  the 
chronicle  of  Adam  Murimuth.    Many  passages  are,  however, 
original,  and  among  these  are  his  story  of  the  trick  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Kent  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  late  King  was  still 
alive,  and  his  account  of  the  Black  Death,  which  "  has  formed 
the  chief  basis  of  all  later  notices,  through  the  medium  of  Stow's 
Annates"    He  also  gives  a  curious  version  of  the  death  of  Charles 
of  Valois :— "  Propter  reverenciam  sanguinis  regalis  non  fuit 
suspensus  nec  decapitatus,  set  sine  femoralibus  nudo  marmori 
aquis  frigidis  resperso  insedit,  ubi  frigore  finivit  inveteracionem 
dierum  malorum."    As  his  editor  suggests,  he  probably  confused 
some  act  of  self-inflicted  penance  with  a  capital  punishment ;  for 
Charles  died  of  disease  after  a  long  illness.    The  special  value  of 
Baker's  work,  however,  lies  in  his  reports  of  military  and  naval 
affairs.     These   he   evidently  derived  from  eyewitnesses,  and 
though  here  and  there  he  gets  into  some  confusion,  for  he  did 
not  write  his  work  from  year  to  year — he  refers,  for  example, 
to  the  battle  of  Poitiers  under  1346 — and  occasionally  mixes  up 
his  information,  he  gives  lis  several  picturesque  incidents,  such 
as  the  combat  between  Sir  Robert  Benhale  and  the  Scottish 
champion  and  his  dog,  and  throws  light  on  many  events  which, 
apart  from  his  narrative,  are  somewhat  obscure.    One  or  two  of 
the  details  which  he  gives  of  the  battle  of  Sluys  are  peculiar  to 
his  Chronicle,  and  are  rejected  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  because  he 
thought  that  they  rested  solely  on  Stow's    authority.     In  an 
interesting  note  on  this  battle,  Dr.  Thompson  contends  that 
Nicolas  was  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  "  houre  de  nonne  a  la 
tyde "  of  the  King's  letter  must  mean  that  the  fleets  engaged 
about  midday  ;  he  argues  that  the  battle  must  have  begun  at 
nones,  or  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  when  the  tide  was  ebbing  down 
Channel,  and  Edward,  who  attacked  the  enemy  from  the  north- 
west, would  have  hud  the  "  impetum  fluminis"  in  his  favour, 
and  the  sun  "drawing  away  behind  him."  Baker  traces  Edward's 
march  across  the  north  of  France  in   1346  with  considerable 
minuteness,  though  without  supplying  dates,  and  Dr.  Thompson 
has  supplemented  his  narrative  by  giving  the  stages  from  the 
"  Kitchen  Journal,"  printed  in  Archaoloyia,  xxxii.,  and  from  a 
Cotton  MS.,  and  by  forming  an  itinerary   based  on  the  two 
accounts  and  illustrated  by  a  map.    The  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cre"cy  seems  to  be  based,  as  he  suggests,  on  the  relation  of  some 
soldier  of  Prince  Edward's  division.    It  tells  us  that  the  English 
archers  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks  of  the  main  body,  and  not, 
as  Froissart  has  it,  "a  maniere  d'une  herce,"  with  the  men-at- 
arms  " ou  fons  de  leur  bataille."    In  support  of  this  statement 
we  are  reminded  that  Baker,  when  writing  about  the  buttle  of 
Bannockburn,  notes  the  introduction  of  this  plan   of  array. 
We  also  find  that  the  English  dug  small  holes  in  front  of  their 
first  line  in  ordi  r  to  overthrow  the  French  horse,  and  we  have  a 
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notice  of  the  valour  and  peril  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  when 
borne  down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  enemy  pressing  against 
him,  fought  upon  his  knees,  an  incident  also  preserved  by  the 
Bourgeois  de  Valenciervies,  and  by  an  Abbeville  chronicle  quoted 
by  Louandre.  The  itinerary  of  the  Prince's  raid  from  Bordeaux 
to  Narbonne  and  back  in  1355  is  very  full,  and,  as  Dr.  Thompson 
gives  it  in  one  of  his  notes,  where  he  identifies  nearly  all  the 
places,  is  remarkably  clear.  It  differs  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  route  sketched  by  Froissart. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Baker's  Chronicle  is  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Poitiers.  It  is  admirably  treated  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  remarks  that  "  it  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  so  clear  a 
description  of  a  battle  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages."  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  M.  St.  Hypolite  (Memoires  de  la  Societe 
des  Antiquaires  de  I'Ouest,  1844),  he  maintains  that  the  French 
did  not  advance  direct  from  Poitiers,  but  attacked  from  the 
north,  advancing  from  the  road  between  Poitiers  and  Chauvigny. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  common  mistake  of  representing 
the  battle  as  "  a  mere  struggle  in  a  deep  lane  "  arises  from  a 
false  idea  as  to  the  gap  in  the  hedge  in  front  of  the  third  division 
of  the  English  army.  This  gap  was  made  by  a  wagon-track — "in 
superiori  parte  sepis,  a  declivo  bene  remota,  fuit  temesis  quedam 
patula  vel  hyatus,  quern  bigarii  fecerunt  in  autumpno  " — and,  as 
will  be  seen  both  from  Baker's  story  and  by  a  comparison  of 
Froissart's  earlier  text  with  the  Amiens  version  of  his  Chronicles, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  road  ran  between  hedges. 
The  archers  were  stationed  behind  a  long  hedge  which  covered 
the  English  front,  and  was  broken  in  one  place  by  a  wagon-track. 
Dr.  Thompson's  account  of  the  battle  is  exceedingly  vivid  and 
well  worked  out,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy either  of  the  editor's  position  or  of  the  Press  from  which 
it  is  issued. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS* 

OF  the  letters  which  passed  between  Pliny  and  Trajan,  now 
edited  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  most  famous  are  those  which  re- 
late to  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia — a  matter 
upon  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  upon  some 
essential  but  highly  controversial  points  with  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  dispute  is  not 
properly  threshed  out,  inasmuch  as  it  is  directly  dealt  with  only 
in  an  appendix,  since  Dr.  Lightfoot's  views  (we  are  told)  were  only 
brought  to  Mr.  Hardy's  notice  after  this  book  had  passed  through 
the  press.  Dr.  Lightfoot  agrees  that  Trajan  did  not  in  this  case 
definitely  sanction  a  policy  of  persecution,  and  was  animated,  in 
his  famous  Rescript  to  Pliny,  more  by  polil  ical  than  by  religious 
considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lightfoot  does  regard 
this  as  a  distinct  persecution,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  which 
the  Christians  underwent  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  centuries, 
and  he  attributes  to  Poppfea's  influence  with  Nero  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  once  general  ignorance  at  Rome  which  regarded 
the  Christians  merely  as  a  sect  of  Jews.  Mr.  Hardy,  on  the 
other  hand,  doubts  whether  Poppsea  herself  understood  the  dis- 
tinction, whether  her  influence  was  so  powerful  as  some  of 
the  "  ecclesiastical  critics  "  believe,  and,  finally,  if  she  did  pos- 
sess such  knowledge  and  such  influence  as  she  is  credited  with, 
whether  she  could  have  made  Nero  understand  and  act  upon  a 
distinction  which  would  have  seemed  unimportant  to  a  Roman 
of  this  period.  Having  stated  some  of  the  points  at  issue,  we 
must  leave  the  dispute  for  scholars  and  theologians  to  settle 
between  them,  merely  remarking  that  the  two  classes  are  not 
necessarily  distinct  one  from  the  other,  as  is  shown  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself.  But  Mr.  Hardy's  analysis  of 
the  points  brought  out  in  the  letters  interchanged  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  candour  and  clearness  ; 
certainly  he  proves  once  again,  what  is  sometimes  forgotten,  that 
there  was  at  this  period  no  official  animus  against  the  Christians 
as  Christians,  only  an  extreme  nervousness  against  secret  associa- 
tions which  might  be  turned  to  purposes  of  political  conspiracy. 

*  C.  Plinii  Ceecilii  Seeundi  Epistulm  ad  Trajanum  Imperutorem  cum 
ejusdem  Responsis.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductory  Essays,  by  E.  G. 
Hardy,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Head- 
Master  of  Grantham  School.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura  liber  quint  its.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  T.  L).  Duff,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

Selections  from  Lucretius;  being  a  Golden  Treasury  of  his  Poem  De 
Serum  Natura.  With  Notes  by  Thomas  J.  Dyuies,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Cheltenham 
College;  with  an  Introduction  by  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College,  London.    London:  Kivingtons. 

31.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Brutus  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Martin  Kellogg,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California.    Ginu  &  Co. 

Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets.  Part  I. — Catullus.  Edited  by  E.  P. 
Crowell,  Moore  Professor  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College.    Ginn  &  Co. 

A.  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  far  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  E.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard,  Revised  by  Henry  Preble,  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Harvard  University.  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co. 

Sermo  Latinus  :  a  Short  Guide  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Part  I. — 
Introduction.  Part  II. — Selected  Passages  for  Translation.  By  J.  P. 
Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.O.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  Universitv  College, 
London,  Editor  of  the  "New  Latin  Primer"  &c.  London:  Macmillan 
&  Co. 


Witness  Trajan's  refusal  to  accept  Pliny's  tentative  suggestion 
that  a  society  of  fabri  should  be  formed  at  Nicomedeia  to  deal 
with  the  frequent  and  dangerous  conflagrations  against  which 
the  people  had  no  effective  means  of  precaution  or  remedy.  No, 
says  Trajan,  solicitous  as  he  was  for  the  welfare  of  all  his 
provinces,  "  no,  let  other  means  be  adopted.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  province  has  been  troubled  with  conspiracies." 
"  Quodcumque  nomen  ex  quacumque  causa  dedederimus  iis  qui 
in  idem  contracti  fuerint  ....  hetferire  t  reque  f  brevi  fient." 
If  Ireland  were  a  Crown  colony  so  might  an  imperial  admini- 
strator receive  orders  to  suppress  the  innocent  Gaelic  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  rustic  sports  and  pastimes.  Mr.  Hardy 
tells  us  that  his  edition  is  "  not  primarily  intended  for  school 
use,"  yet  it  would  be  a  valuable  book  for  a  good  Sixth  Form  to 
read  under  an  efficient  master—"  if  it  is  not  to  remain  a  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  that  for  school  purposes  Roman  history 
should  end  with  Augustus,"  just  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
most  deeply  interesting,  just  when  it  comes  into  contact  with 
modern  civilization,  and  just  when  it  is  most  suggestive  for 
young  men  beginning  to  be  politicians.  Mommsen  has  done 
much  to  counteract  the  scholastic  superstition  about  the  virtues 
of  the  old  Roman  Republic;  but  it  may  be  well  for  young 
students  to  be  reminded,  as  in  Mr.  Hardy's  learned  and  attrac- 
tive introduction,  that  "  to  transfer  a  province  from  the  Senate 
to  the  Emperor  was  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  com- 
plaints of  debt  and  distress."  Of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Hardy 
has  appended  to  the  text,  full  and  clear  and  never  shirking 
a  difficulty,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  found  them  to  be 
correct  in  every  case  where  we  have  tested  them,  and  have 
never  appealed  in  vain  for  the  explanation  or  information  which 
ought  to  have  been  supplied.  On  points  of  archa;ology,  of 
Roman  history  and  usages,  Mr.  Hardy  has  already  earned  a  high 
reputation,  which  he  has  not  diminished  by  anything  contained 
in  this  valuable  selection  from  Pliny's  letters,  throwing,  as  they 
do,  an  amiable,  if  somewhat  homely,  light  upon  the  character  of 
a  conscientious  administrator  doing  his  best  at  a  difficult  period, 
trusted  by  his  friend  and  master,  but  never  permitted,  and  in- 
deed never  wishing,  to  have  a  free  hand  in  settling  quest'ons 
which  might  become  matters  of  imperial  concern.  Small  matters 
Trajan  left  to  Pliny,  because  he  had  confidence  in  him,  and  of 
personal  favours  he  was  profuse  ;  but  in  doubt  or  difficulty  he 
gave  his  own  orders,  and  expected  them  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Duff's  edition  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lucretius  is  intended, 
he  says,  to  explain  one  part  of  the  whole  work  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  comprehension  of  other 
and  more  difficult  passages.  In  these  humble  but  certainly  use- 
ful objects  Mr.  Duff'  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  he  has  not 
attempted  any  more  arduous  undertaking.  His  text  and  his 
commentary  are  in  substance  the  text  and  commentary  of  Munro, 
the  latter  compressed  and  curtailed  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
biography  of  Lucretius  and  the  exposition  of  some  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  are  clear,  sufficient,  and  unattractive.  For  the  astro- 
nomical section  he  tells  us  that  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Callendar, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  very  justly  remarked  in  the 
preface  that  "  the  astronomical  theories  of  Lucretius  are  simple 
enough  so  long  as  they  are  purely  fanciful,  and  difficult  only 
when  they  approximate  to  the  truth."  With  Munro  for  a  guide 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  an  editor  who  did  not  take  a  per- 
verse delight  in  the  ingenuities  of  distortion  to  write  notes  upon 
Lucretius  which  were  not  sound ;  and  Mr.  Duff*  is  evidently  a 
good  scholar,  if  not  an  original  one.  We  shall  not  find  in  his 
book  any,  or  at  least  not  many,  of  those  elementary  errors  which 
somehow  or  other  creep  into  the  commentaries  of  an  editor  who 
is  working  on  virgin  or  fallow  soil ;  and  the  main  fault  which  can. 
properly  be  urged  against  Mr.  Duff's  school-book  is  that  he  has 
frequently  given  assistance  where,  for  the  sake  of  teacher  and 
taught,  a  judicious  editor  would  have  said  nothing  at,  all.  An 
instance  may  be  found  at  the  very  first  line : — "potis  is  an 
indeclinable  adjective;  quid  potis  est,  1.  560 ;  pote,  which  also 
occurs,  is  not  the  neuter  but  a  weakened  form,  as  mage  is  of 
magis,  amaberc  of  amaberis."  So,  again  (as  passim),  at  line  47, 
superbia  spurcitia,  where  we  are  told  that  the  a  is  left  short 
before  sp.  If  a  boy  cannot  observe  such  a  thing  for  himself,  it 
is  time  that  his  faculties  were  enlivened  by  the  resources  of 
scholastic  discipline.  On  lines  210-212  he  commits  himself  (by 
oversight,  we  suppose)  to  a  statement  at  once  universal  and 
incorrect ;  on  si  cimus — nequeant  he  remarks : — "  An  irregular 
form  of  condition,  the  rule  in  Latin  requiring  the  same  mood,  as 
well  as  tense,  in  protasis  and  apodosis."  But  Mr.  Duffs  syntax 
is  generally  sound,  though  occasionally  just  a  trifle  hypercritical; 
as  at  p.  454,  where  he  says  (rightly)  that  effieerent  is  the  consecu- 
tive subjunctive  because  Lucretius  would  not  admit  anything 
like  design  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the 
final  subjunctive  would  be  inappropriate.  Mr.  Duff'  should  re- 
member that  the  distinction  between  the  final  and  consecutive 
aspects  of  the  mood  often  comes  into  existence  by  transla- 
tion. To  the  Latin  reader  of  the  Latin  language  the  one  aspect 
is  confused  with  the  other,  and  is  practically  identical  with  it. 
As  a  caution  to  the  translator  the  note  was  well  enough,  as 
criticism  on  the  text  it  is  simply  a  mistake. 

There  is  more  excuse  in  the  case  of  Lucretius  than  of  any  other 
Latin  poet  for  making  out  of  his  remains  a  book  of  elegant 
extracts.  As  Professor  Church  says  in  his  introduction  to  Mr. 
Djmes's  little  book,  taken  as  a  whole  the  De  Rerum  Natura  will 
be  an  uncongenial  study  to  a  young  reader,  and  the  "beauties" 
can  be  so  easily  detached  from  the  argumentative  or  philosophical 
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1  context  that  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  wholly  or  mainly 
i  ,  "  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  abstruse  or  technical  reasoning." 
I  1  Mr.  Dymes  has  made  his  selections  from  all  the  six  books  irupar- 
i  {  tiallv,  "and  succeeds  in  giving  us  a  very  good  idea  what  a  poet 
I  '  Lucretius  might  have  been  if  he  had  not  spoiled  himself  by  taking 
I  •  to  philosophy.  The  notes  are  generally  correct,  although  they 
are  sometimes  loosely  expressed,  and  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
i'  ;  deceptive,  as  on  ii.  1 1 5 1  : — 
t  Jamque  adco  fracta  est  xtas  effetaque  tclhis 

Vix  animalia  parva  creat  k.t.X. 

,  Here  Mr.  Dymes  remarks  "  creat  for  the  ordinary  ut  creet  after 
.  adeo."  He  is  careful  to  notice  unusual  forms — e.g.  alia  as  the 
I  ,  genitive  of  alius — and  to  point  out  any  metrical  or  prosodical  pecu- 
•  •  liarity.  But  some  of  his  notes — perhaps  a  third  of  them — might  as 
i  )  well  have  been  struck  out,  not  because  they  are  wrong  or  super- 
j  ,'fluous,  but  because  they  call  attention  to  matters  which  even  an 
i  inefficient  teacher  would  hardly  overlook. 

3     Professor  Kellogg  has  turned  out  a  business-like  school-book 
:  in  his  edition  of  the  Brutus,  the  least  read  of  Cicero's  rhetorical 
: treatises,  although  it  is  the  most   suitable  to  those  "young 
r scholars''  who  rule  the  classical  market.     Perhaps  it  was  to 
..consult  their  convenience  that  Professor  Kellogg  has  followed  the 
.absurd  custom  of  separating  in  his  commentary  the  notes  relating 
'to  textual  criticism  from  the  notes  upon  other  matters  in  the 
Etext,  making  the  former  inaccessible  and  the  latter  incomplete. 
jThe  introductory  remarks  about  the  Dialogue  itself  and  the 
,persons  who  take  part  in  it  are  useful  and  necessary,  although  we 
•  confess  that  we  do  not  care  much  about  Professor  Kellogg's 
'.  remarks  upon  "  the  Grecizing  influence  in  Roman  oratory," 
[Atticism,  Asianism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    We  trust  that  we  are 
(not  doing  Professor  Kellogg  an  injustice  if  we  hint  that  his 
■criticism  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  second-hand  knowledge, 
yand  he  drags  in  a  quotation  from  Professor  Jebb  which  is  almost 
unintelligible  as  and  where  it  stands.    The  text  has  been  based, 
.of  course,  on  that  of  Baiter  and  Kayser,  but  certain  variations 
•have  been  introduced  which  are  duly  noted  in  an  appendix.  A 
little  more  courage  of  innovation  would  have  been  an  excusable 
failing,  as  e.g.  at  34,  129,  where  luculentus  is  retained,  although 
,4>atrunic$  of  the  MSS.  is  replaced  by  acciuator.    The  grammatical 
.notes  seem  to  be  complete  and  careful,  erring  only  in  an  amiable 
ditluseness  and  in  a  tendency  to  reproduce  illustrations  which 
must  be  stale  even  to  the  most  forgetful  of  Young  Scholars. 
-Ike  historical,  literary,  and  archaeological  allusions  are  clearly 
explained,  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  admirable  indices, 
athat  Professor  Kellogg's  book  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
i  It  is  not  certain  that  Catullus  in  Selections  is  a  good  book  for 
^little  boys  to  read ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  notes  which  Mr. 
JCrowell  has  appended  to  the  text  it  is  for  little  boys  that  he  has 
■made  his  little  book.    AVe  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  notes  ; 
.they  are  short  and  sufficient,  and  do  not  contain  too  many  trans- 
itions of  easy  passages.    Each  poem  has  a  few  explanatory 
remarks,  generally  by  another  hand.   Of  the  welcome  to  Yeranius 
t[c.  9),  Professor  Sellar  is  allowed  to  say,  "  the  language  of  affec- 
tion could  not  be  uttered  with  more  cordiality,  simplicity,  and 
grace,"  &c.    Book-making  ?  well,  perhaps  it  is.    But  at  least  it 
rs  honest  book-making.    Xot  content  with  annotating  certain 
(parts  of  Catullus,  Mr.  Crowell  imagined  that  he  could  increase  the 
aisefulness  of  his  book  by  making  certain  "  Selections  for  Reading 
sit  Sight,"  and  amongst  them  he  has  included  a  poem  bristling 
with  difficulties  and  refined  into  subtleties  like  the  famous  Acme 
•ind  Septimius !    To  stand  by  while  a  class  of  unimaginative  young 
vascals  mangled  the  tenderest  love  poem  in  the  Latin  language 
,.vould  drive  a  sentimental  young  scholar  out  of  his  senses. 
'  If  there  is  any  demand  in  the  United  States  for  another  elabo- 
|  -ate  and  substantial  grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  it  is  likely  that 
i\ir.  Preble  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  time  in  editing,  enlarging, 
c.nd  revising  the  once  standard  work  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard, 
Although  he  has  certainly  given  himself  quite  as  much  trouble  as 
•f  he  had  written  on  his  own  account  a  grammar  which  he  might 
•mve  called  original.    lie  has  done  his  task  carefully  and,  within 
certain  limits,  accurately.    We  have  detected  no  mistake  or  over- 
sight in  the  parts  which  we  have  examined.    But,  on  the  other 
*and,  we  have  been  impressed  with  no  remarkable  excellence,  and 
bee  little  trace  of  that  lucidity  in  thought  and  language  which 
kould  alone  justify  the  production  of  another  new  Latin  grammar, 
ijlr.  Preble  talks  about  "the  obscurity  which  envelops  the  sub- 
Utnctive  mood,"  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has  rendered  it  "  as 
lightly  opaque  ;t-  pr.~-il,!e."    To  bear  out  this  marvellous  expres- 
sion, what  has  he  done?    He  divides  the  usages  of  the  subjunc- 
■ive  mood  in  independent  sentences  into  four  classes,  which  he  calls 
Hortatory,  Optative,  Potential,  and  Substantive,  and  in  each  of 
■hem,  "  more  or  less  distinctly  traceable,"  he  detects  "  a  notion  of 
adeterminate  futurity."    Mr.  Preble  can  state  a  rule,  but  he  is 
Lot  skilful  in  explaining  it,  and  generally  he  does  not  try.  "What 
■re  used  to  call  the  Accusative-and-Infinitive  he  calls  Indirect  Dis- 
ourse  ;  but  does  not  show  why  the  subject  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
iTe,  or  why  the  main  verb  is  put  in  the  infinitive  and  the  subordi- 
nate verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood.    Even  less  adequate  is  the 
ccount  which  he  gives  of  the  use  of  the  accusative  case  with  cer- 
»in  verbs,  "  seemingly  dependent  on  passive,  but  really  remnants 
f  a  middle  voice."    Without  striking  merits  or  glaring  faults, 
Ir.  Preble's  grammar  is  a  complete  and  useful,  unscientific  but 
npretentious,  book  of  reference  for  a  fairlv  advanced  scholar. 

1      only  what  might  have  been  expected  that  Dr.  Postgate 
l|hould  write  an  admirable  book  about  Latin  Prose,  the  way  of 


doing  it,  and  the  way  of  teaching  it.  The  Second  Part  of  this 
little  treatise  consists  of  a  selection  of  English  passages,  specially 
suitable  for  translation  into  Latin,  of  which  we  may  say  that 
more  than  two  or  three  of  them  are  already  familiar  in  the 
schools.  The  First  Part  contains,  with  much  that  is  sound  and 
much  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive,  a  few  propositions  which 
are  fairly  debateable.  On  the  difficult  art  of  correcting  an  exercise, 
Dr.  Postgate  warns  an  inexperienced  teacher  not  to  trust  too  impli- 
citly to  "  the  cry  of  linguistic  feeling";  he  must  not  disregard  it,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  regard  it  as  infallible.  If  he  points  to  a 
phrase,  and  says  that  it  won't  do,  he  may  find  that  "  the  careful 
pupil"  has  armed  himself  beforehand  with  an  awkward  justifica- 
tion. A  judicious  Chiron  will  ask  his  young  Achilles,  "What 
authority  have  you  for  this  expression  ?  "  Dr.  Postgate  goes  too 
far,  as  many  others  before  him  have  gone  too  far,  when  he  says 
that  metaphors  are  bolder  in  English  than  in  Latin ;  but  he 
corrects  the  misapprehension  which  he  might  have  caused  by 
showing  that  what  he  means  is  that  very  often  the  English 
metaphor  cannot  be  literally  translated,  and  by  showing  that 
Latin  has  metaphors  of  its  own,  "fresh  from  the  mint  of  the 
senses,  vivid  and  realistic."  Again,  he  follows  the  scholastic 
fashion  in  too  broadly  denouncing  the  use  of  abstract  Latin 
nouns  ;  the  fact  is  that,  dangerous  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
schoolboy,  they  are  quite  freely  used  by  the  best  writers  of  Latin 
prose,  English  or  Latin.  But  they  must  be  used  with  judgment, 
and  until  the  judgment  is  mature  they  are  best  avoided  ;  but 
a  too  prolonged  timidity  is  one  reason  why  some  of  the  most 
orthodox  Latin  prose  done  by  good  modern  hands  on  sound  modern 
principles  has  a  certain  rigidity  and  formality  which  show  that 
the  writer  is  not  using  his  own  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  that  Dr.  Postgate  lays  excessive  stress  on  the  dangers  of 
using  a  "  fair  copy."  He  says  (what  sounds  plausible)  that  "  the 
compositions  of  modern  writers  may  be  good  Latin,  but  that 
those  of  Cicero  and  Livy  must  be,"  and  further,  that  "  we  learn 
Latin  prose,  like  other  things ;  by  doing  it  rather  than  by  seeing 
how  it  should  be  done."  First  as  to  the  latter  point  ;  in  throwing 
a  fly,  in  riding  at  a  fence,  and  in  translating  a  piece  of  English 
into  Latin,  the  shortest  way  to  be  rid  of  a  bad  trick  and  to 
acquire  the  proper  knack  is  to  narrowly  watch  a  more  accom- 
plished performer,  provided  that  we  have  acquired  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  to  appreciate  and  account  for  his  technical 
superiority.  And  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  English  is  a 
better  model  than  the  Latin  writer  of  Latin,  because  the  former 
has  dealt  with  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  face  ourselves  ; 
he  is  managing  two  languages,  not  a  single  one.  To  return  to  our 
trout-stream  illustration,  we  shall  never  learn  to  handle  our  cast 
by  watching  the  gyrations  of  the  living  flies  on  the  water ;  we 
must  copy  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fisherman  who  has  a  rod  and 
line  between  himself  and  his  lure.  There  are  several  other  points 
which  we  should  like  to  argue  with  Dr.  Postgate  did  our  space 
permit  us ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  recommend  his  little  book  to 
everybody  who  wishes  to  learn  for  himself  or  to  impart  to  others 
the  beautiful  and  (we  believe)  the  useful  art  of  turning  an  Eng- 
lish sentence  inside  out  until  you  reach  the  very  heart  of  its 
meaning — the  one  indispensable  preliminary  for  putting  it  into 
Latin,  a  process  which  often  makes  it  impossible  to  adequately 
translate  many  plausible  passages  in  modern  literature,  and  espe- 
cially in  modern  oratory.  Burke  survives  the  test,  so  does  Mr. 
Bright,  but  not  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  fallacy  which  is  a  fallacy  of 
continuous  but  self-consistent  thought  can  be  put  into  good 
Latin  ;  not  so  a  fallacy  which  is  only  disguised  by  the  decent 
ambiguities  of  a  loose-fitting  language. 


FOX-TERRIEES.* 

THAT  the  fox-terrier,  in  spite  of  its  many  and  often  formidable 
rivals  in  the  affections  of  the  public,  certainly  holds  its 
own  with  undefeated  vigour  at  every  succeeding  show,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  in  that  large  collection  of  dog-lore  which  increases 
every  year,  Mr.  Rawdon  Lee's  book  deserves  an  important  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  monographs  on 
dogs  which  has  appeared.  As  the  author  justly  says  in  his 
preface,  twenty  years  ago  a  volume  devoted  to  one  particular 
variety  of  terrier  would  have  been  considered  altogether  super- 
fluous. In  this  year  of  grace,  however,  when  the  fox-terrier  is 
possessed  of  a  distinct  status  in  canine  society,  when  he  has  not 
only  a  monthly  journal  (T/ie  Fox-Terrier  Chronicle)  devoted 
solely  to  his  interests,  but  also  no  less  than  eleven  clubs  enrolled 
under  his  name  to  do  him  honour,  a  volume  describing  his 
history  and  doughty  deeds  by  flood  and  field  and  on  the  exhibi- 
tion bench  can  hardly  be  considered  any  longer  superfluous. 

Of  all  the  dogs  that  are  most  prominent  in  the  favour  of  the 
public  at  present,  the  fox-terrier  may  perhaps  claim  the  longest 
and  most  distinct  pedigree.  That  charming  old  lady  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  the  sporting  Abbess  of  Sopewell,  mentions 
"  teroures  "  in  her  famous  Boke  of  St.  Allans,  published  in  i486; 
and  before  her  day,  in  an  early  fourteenth-century  manuscript, 
quoted  by  Strutt  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  terriers  are  not  only 
mentioned,  but  their  use  in  unearthing  a  fox  is  exemplified  in  an 
illustration.  In  1576  the  learned  Dr.  Caius,  a  man  "exceeding 
skilled  and  sagacious  in  the  investigation  of  recondite  matters," 

•  A  History  and  Description,  with  Reminiscences,  of  the  Fox-Terrier. 
By  Kawdon  B.  Lee,  Kenuel  Editor  of  "The  Field."  London  :  Horace 
Cox.  1889. 
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wrote  A  Treatisse  of  Englishe  Dogges,  the  original  being  in 
Latin  and  printed  by  Rychard  Johnes  in  black  letter.  The  trans- 
lation by  Abraham  Fleming  preserves  much  of  the  quaint  flavour 
of  the  original,  and  amongst  other  dogs  Dr.  Caius  gives  a  minute 
description  of  "  a  dogge  called  terrar,  Latin  Terrarius — which 
hunteth  the  Fox  and  the  Badger  or  Greye  onely,  whom  we  call 
Terrars,  because  they  (after  the  manner  and  custome  of 
ferrets  in  searching  for  Connyes)  creep  into  the  grounde,  and 
by  that  meanes  make  afrayde,  nyppe  and  bite  the  Foxe 
and  the  Badger  in  such  sorte  that  eyther  they  teare  them 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  beyng  in  the  bosome  of  the  earth,  or 
else  hayle  and  pull  them  perforce  out  of  theyr  lurking  angles, 
darke  dongeons,  and  close  caues ;  or  at  the  least  through  cocened 
feare  drive  them  out  of  theire  hollow  harbours,  in  so  much  that 
they  are  compelled  to  prepare  speedie  flyte,  and,  being  desirous  of 
the  next  (albeit  not  the  safest)  refuge,  are  otherwise  taken  and 
intrapped  with  snayres  and  nettes  layde  over  holes  to  the  same 
purpose."  No  more  accurate  description  of  the  duties  of  a  fox- 
terrier  could  be  written  in  the  present  day,  though  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  would  hardly  endorse  the  "  snayres  and  nettes  "  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  their  colour  and  markings  may  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  white  beauties  of  the  hour,  it  is  certain  that 
a  distinct  race  of  fox-terriers  existed  when  Dr.  Caius  wrote  in 
1576.  In  the  Cynographia  Britanniea,  published  in  1800,  the 
writer,  Sydenham  Edwards,  describes  the  terrier  at  great  length, 
and  says  that  "  the  most  distinct  varieties  are  the  crooked-legged 
and  straight-legged  ;  their  colours  generally  black,  with  tanned 
legs  and  muzzles  ;  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  over  each  eye  ;  though 
they  are  sometimes  reddish  fallow  or  white  and  pied.  The  white 
kind  have  been  in  request  of  late  years.  The  ears  are  short,  some 
erect,  others  pendulous — these  and  part  of  the  tail  are  usually 
cut  off — some  rough,  and  some  smooth-haired.  Many  sportsmen 
prefer  the  wire-haired,  supposing  them  to  be  the  harder  biters  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case."  As  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
latter  idea  regarding  the  rough-haired  terrier,  the  Sporting 
Dictionary  of  1803  says  that,  though  the  smooth-coated  dogs  are 
"  not  much  deficient  in  courage  "  to  their  wiry  cousins,  "  the 
rough  breed  must  be  acknowledged  the  most  severe  and  in- 
vincible biter  of  the  two."  This  notion,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  died  a  natural  death  long  ago  ;  and,  though  many  people 
still  prefer  the  rough-haired  fox-terriers,  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
individual  preference  than  of  separate  characteristics.  It  is  clear 
from  the  above-quoted  description  of  the  terrier  of  1800  by 
Sydenham  Edwards  that  the  dogs  he  wrote  about  must  have 
been  the  parents  of  the  various  breeds  of  terrier  which  are 
now  classified  under  different  headings,  the  red  or  fawn  ones 
being  now  known  as  Irish  terriers;  the  black,  with  tan  faces  and 
paws,  as  Welsh  ;  and  the  white  or  white  and  pied  as  the  ordinary 
fox-terrier. 

To  all  real  lovers  of  these  delightful  little  dogs  Mr.  Lee's 
book  will  be  a  treasure  ;  for  he  not  only  gives,  as  will  be 
seen,  their  history  from  early  ages,  but  he  also  describes 
with  loving  care  all  the  famous  terriers  that  have  made  their 
mark  since  the  exhibition  at  the  Islington  Agricultural  Hall 
in  June  1862,  which  was  the  first  occasion  when  a  separate 
class  and  prizes  was  granted  to  fox-terriers.  Since  that  date  the 
popularity  of  the  fox-terrier  has  increased  every  year,  and  still 
shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  On  the  breeding,  rearing,  and 
training  of  puppies  Mr.  Lee  has  many  wise  ideas  to  impart,  and 
what  he  says  about  the  advantage  of  teaching  a  dog  to  look 
upon  the  chain  with  pleasure  instead  of  aversion  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  who  know  how  often  a  dog  spoils  his  chances 
in  the  judging-ring  by  his  sullen  behaviour  as  soon  as  he  is  led 
out  on  a  chain.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle  are  ex- 
cellent, both  portraits  and  vignettes  being  admirably  lifelike  and 
characteristic. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  NOVELLO  &  CO.  have  sent  us  a  series  of  short 
and  easy  anthems  for  use  as  introits  and  suitable  to  the 
different  Church  seasons.  They  are  successful  compositions  in 
what  is  generally  considered  almost  the  only  original  school  of 
English  music,  and  are  introduced  by  a  preface  pointing  out 
the  wish  to  employ  passages  from  Scripture  as  much  as  possible 
which  have  not  been  set  as  anthems  before.  This  is  the  chief 
thing  we  should  cavil  at,  for  it  necessitates  the  employment  of 
modern  composers  only,  whereas  in  a  series  of  this  kind  excerpts 
from  the  old  masters  would  add  immensely  to  the  collection. 
No.  1,  "  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,"  by  G.  M.  Garrett,  starts  the 
series  well  ;  it  is  effective,  and  not  difficult.  We  wish  space  had 
allowed  the  passage  in  imitation  which  accompanies  the  words 
"  hath  quickened  us  together  in  Christ  "  to  be  more  fully  worked 
out.  The  ending  of  it  by  a  unison  passage  in  the  key  of  C,  re- 
turning immediately  to  the  original  key  of  A  flat  through  the 
note  G,  common  to  both  scales,  is  very  fine.  No.  2,  "  When  my 
soul  fainted  within  me,"  by  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  opens  with 
a  striking,  though  short,  bass  solo.  Throughout  this  anthem  we 
can  trace  the  hand  of  a  master  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  but 
it  hardly  answers  to  the  descriptive  title  of  the  series,  for  we  fear 
many  choirs  would  find  it  far  from  easy.  At  first  sight  No.  3, 
"Praised  be  the  Lord  daily,"  by  J.  Baptiste  Calkin,  might  strike 
a  casual  observer  as  open  to  the  same  objection,  owing  to 
the  array  of  sharps  and  double  sharps  ;  but  in  reality  the 
harmonies  are  quite  simple.    It  is  a  melodious  work,  perhaps 


not  very  original.  No.  4,  "  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near," 
by  George  C.  Martin,  is  very  dramatic.  We  admire  much 
the  contrast  to  the  forte  bass  passage  for  the  choir  by  which 
it  begins,  given  by  the  words  "  Sing  ye  the  Lord  "  sung  piano 
in  unaccompanied  harmony  tutti ;  then  the  bass  motive  comes 
in  again  in  the  accompaniment  at  the  end,  the  whole  choir  sing- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  the  dominant  of  the  pedal  note  played 
on  the  organ.  We  wish  the  passage  were  rather  longer.  No.  6, 
"  Who  are  we,  O  Lord,"  by  Charles  H.  Loyd,  is  perhaps  the  best 
suited  of  the  series  for  an  introit.  It  does  not  attempt  too  much 
matter  for  the  space  allotted,  and  the  melody  and  harmonies  are 
charmingly  simple  and  taking.  No.  7,  "Out  soul  on  God  with 
patience  waits,"  by  G.  M.  Garrett,  is  melodious,  but  does  not 
impress  us  as  so  original  as  No.  I  of  the  series  by  the  same  com- 
poser. No.  8,  "  I  will  magnify  Thee,"  by  R.  Luard  Selby,  is 
clever ;  the  elaborate,  but  short,  bit  of  symphony  for  the  organ  at 
the  beginning,  and  again  repeated  in  the  middle,  is  decidedly  out 
of  place,  as  it  would  tax  the  powers  of  many  non-proficients  on 
the  organ  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  work  errs  on  the  side  of  difficulty. 
No.  9,  "  Blessed  is  He,"  also  by  R.  Luard  Selby,  has  the  same 
fault  in  a  minor  degree  of  being  too  elaborate  for  its  purpose, 
although  parts  of  it  are  very  charming.  No.  10,  "Blessed  now 
are  we,"  by  E.  II.  Thorne,  is  the  shortest  of  the  series,  but  none 
the  worse  for  that.  The  music  is  well  adapted  to  the  words,  and 
full  of  pathos.  No.  11,  "Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,"  by  J.  Booth, 
is  also  very  simple,  but  very  suitable  to  its  purpose.  In  the 
heading  it  is  especially  mentioned  as  adapted  for  Lent ;  this 
intention  is  carried  out  well,  as  it  avoids  the  lugubrious  exagge- 
ration so  prevalent  in  many  hymns  and  anthems  written  for  that 
season.  No.  12,  "The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,"  by  Berth  old 
Tours,  brings  the  series  worthily  to  an  end.  If  we  may  use  such 
an  expression  in  Church  music,  there  is  always  a  go  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  means  of  producing  the  effect  wanted  which  makes 
Berthold  Tours's  ecclesiastical  music  so  attractive,  although  it  is 
perhaps  wanting  in  depth.  Altogether  we  congratulate  Messrs. 
Novello  &  Co.  on  this  series,  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to- 
our  Church  music.  They  also  send  us  two  specimens  of  longer 
and  more  elaborate  anthems,  belonging  to  the  "  Novello's  Octavo 
Anthems"  series.  "In  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  by  J.  Varley 
Roberts,  is  a  quiet  and  beautiful  work,  well  harmonized,  with  no 
straining  after  ambitious  and  eccentric  effects.  It  begins  in  the 
form  of  an  air  for  tenor  solo,  the  choir  taking  it  up  and  singing 
the  same  subject  in  harmony  ;  it  is  very  lovely.  "  So  Summer 
comes  again,"  by  Sir  John  Stabler,  another  of  this  series,  is  much 
more  elaborated.  It  evidently  is  chiefly  written  for  a  harvest 
festival,  for  it  would  be  much  too  long  for  general  use.  It  ends 
with  a  fine  and  spirited  free  fugue  to  the  words  "  Bid  men  and 
angels  share."  Three  examples  of  Novello's  Tonic  Sol-fa  series 
are  sent  for  our  inspection.  Two  of  them  are  anthems — "  Vital 
Spark  of  Heavenly  Flame,"  composed  by  Harwood,  and  "  The 
Lord  is  King,"  by  Josiah  Pitman.  They  are  simple  and  effective, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  village  choir.  A  four-part 
song,  "  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops,"  by  Henry  Smart,  without 
being  anything  out  of  the  way,  shows  the  composer's  usual  good 
qualities  and  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing.  From  the  same 
publishers  we  have  three  part-songs,  by  Franz  Abt,  called 
respectively  "Evening  Song,"  "The  Rover's  Joy,"  and  "The 
Flowers'  Review."  They  are  taking  songs  likely  to  prove  popular 
for  choral  unions,  although  not  rising  above  the  commonplace. 
A  "  Solemn  March "  for  organ,  by  B.  Luard  Selby,  is  a  fine, 
massive  work,  without  too  much  technical  difficulty. 

Messrs.  Woolhouse  &  Co.  send  us  a  series  of  three  songs,  vocal 
trios  for  female  voices,  entitled  "  Fairy  Land,"  composed  by  T.  A. 
de  Orellana.  We  are  at  once  predisposed  to  like  them  before 
looking  at  the  music,  from  the  excellent  choice  of  words.  But, 
apart  from  this  merit,  the  music  is  well  adapted  to  the  words, 
and  is  really  very  quaint  and  charming. 


SOME  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

1JROFESSOR  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN  is  already  favour- 
J-  ably  known  as  the  author  of  a  study  on  the  Development  of 
Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge;  and  now,  after  an  interval  of,  we 
believe,  some  fifteen  years,  he  has  come  forward  with  a  more  im- 
portant work  on  Ethics  (1).  It  is  not  purely  a  theoretical  work, 
either  as  System  or  Kritih.  The  first  volume — or  first  part,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  it — is  divided  between  History  and  Criticism.  It 
is  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  ethics  from  Aristotelian  days 
down  to  our  own,  accompanied  by  a  continual  stream  of  criticism. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  described  as  applied 
ethic,  ethic  applied  to  the  problems  of  political  and  social  eco- 
nomy (or  ceconomia).  The  final  chapters,  on  Socialism  and  the 
functions  of  the  State,  may  be  read  with  special  interest.  But 
as  Pessimism  undoubtedly  at  the  present  moment  "  holds  the 
field  "  among  contemporary  systems  of  philosophy  or  ethics,  it 
is  probably  to  the  chapters  on  pessimism  and  its  allied  systems 
that  the  reader  of  Herr  Paulsen's  book  will  most  eagerly  turn. 
The  chapter  on  Pessimism  itself  is  preceded  by  one  on  Hedonism. 
"  Even  Pessimism,"  says  Ilerr  Paulsen,  "  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Hedonism,  since  its  argument  is  that  life  has  no  value,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pains  of  life  preponderate  over  its  pleasures."  Our 

(1)  System  der  Klhih,  mit  eir.em  Ilmriss  Her  Slaats-  und  Gesell- 
sehaj'tslehre.   Von  Eriedrich  Paulsen.    Berlin  :  Wilbelm  Hertz.  1889. 
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author  asks,  "  How  can  you  show  that  Pleasure  is  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  Life  ?  "    You  can  only  do  so  t>y  showing  that  to 

i  employ  this  standard  of  value  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human 
nature.  "  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  Pleasure  is  not  the  staudard 
by  which  we  measure  the  value  of  life,  but  it  ought  to  be."  Not 
so  absurd  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose.  Like  almost  all  modern 
philosophers  writing  under  the  shadow  of  Evolutionism,  he  is 

1  apt  to  confuse  the  origin  of  our  feelings,  ethical  and  other,  with 
the  reasonable  justification  of  these  feelings.  Our  author  himself 
takes  what  we  may  call  Activity  {Thatiffkeit,  Entuickelunff,  &c.) 
as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  existence  ;  and,  in  fact,  this 
Thiitiffkeit  is  practically  the  same  as  Schopenhauer's  Wille.  But 
to  say  that,  because  one  or  the  other  is  the  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  action,  and  not  any  direct  expectation  of  pleasure 
nor  fear  of  pain,  is  not  to  show  that  they  afford  a  reasonable  justifi- 
cation for  human  actions,  or  even  for  human  life  itself.  In  fact, 
Schopenhauer,  as  we  know,  declares  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that 
they  do  not,  and  that  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  cease  to 
exist.  We  believe  that  every  one  who  will  examine  his  own  con- 
sciousness will  admit  that,  if  the  element  of  Hope  were  abstracted 
therefrom,  the  mere  Thatiffkeit  or  Activity  of  Life,  the  mere  con- 
stant pressing  onward  to  no  goal,  would  not  afford  a  reasonable 
justification  for  existence.  Herr  Paulsen,  so  far  as  the  argument 
from  experience  goes,  seems  to  exclude  this  element.  He  seems  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  mankind,  as  it  develops,  does 
advance  either  in  virtue  or  in  happiness.  There  are  more  ex- 
tremes, he  thinks — that  is  all.  To  use  his  own  simile,  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  is  wider,  but  the  central  point  is  still  zero.  Of 
course  this  apparently  pessimistic  standpoint  does  not  exclude 
transcendental  sanctions  for  hope.  These  the  author  rather 
suggests  than  formulates.  His  philosophy  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  Calvinistic  creed.  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  a 
much  more  optimistic  theory  of  life  might  be  supported  merely 
upon  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  those  transcendental  sanctions 
to  hope  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  have  no  space  to  argue 
the  matter  here.  But  let  the  reader  take  one  example  only — the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  course  of  human 
development — and  he  will,  we  think,  perceive  that  there  is  no 
negative  arc  in  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  at  all  commensurate 
with  its  positive  curve.  If  animalism  looks  more  animal  to- 
day than  it  does  in  the  noble  savage,  it  is  only  through  the  effect 
of  contrast,  not  through  any  intrinsic  deterioration. 

Herr  Heinrich  Bulthaupt  publishes  a  third  and  much  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Dramaturffie  der  Classiker  (2).  The  apology,  by 
the  way,  which  he  makes  for  his  use  of  the  word  "  classical"  is 
surely  at  this  time  of  day  unnecessary  ;  nobody  now  employs  the 
word  in  the  purely  schoolboy  sense  which  Herr  Bulthaupt 
complains  of.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  some 
time  ago,  when  want  of  space  prevented  our  noticing  it.  The 
general  plan  of  this  edition  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
previous  ones.  The  first  volume  deals  with  German  classical 
dramas  ;  the  second  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Shakspeare — a  fact 
which  shows  that,  immense  as  is  the  volume  of  extant  German 
criticism  on  Shakspeare,  the  last  word  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herr  Bulthaupt,  yet  been  said.  The  author  does  not  confine 
bia  attention  to  the  literary  qualities  of  the  plays  he  is  reviewing, 
but  has  in  every  instance  a  word  or  two  to  say  upon  their  acting 
capabilities.  Our  English  poets  have  left  us  an  enormous  body 
of  unacted  and  perhaps  unactable  dramas.  Sometimes  a 
"  Society,"  such  as  the  Browning  Society  or  the  Shelley  Society, 
takes  one  or  other  of  these  plays  in  hand  and  gives  a  representa- 
tion to  a  few  select  spirits  who  are  deemed  capable  of  appreciating 
them.  The  tale  of  these  unpresented  dramas  is  much  less  in 
Germany  than  here,  not,  we  believe,  because  their  composi- 
tion adapts  itself  better  to  the  stage,  but  because  the  stage, 
thanks  to  its  munificent  patrons,  from  the  days  of  Duchess 
Amalia  to  those  of  the  present  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  has  been 
able  and  willing  to  adapt  itself  more  readily  to  the  caprices  of  the 
poet  s.  When  we  consider  that  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  has  been 
Jhus  presented,  we  see  that  this  kind  of  complaisance  could  not  go 
much  further.  It  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Meiningen 
company  that  Kleist's  Friedrich  von  Hamburg  (certainly  not  an 
acting  play  as  we  understand  those  words)  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  boards.  Another  revival  of  comparatively  recent 
years  has  been  Lessing's  Miss  Sara  Sampson.  It  is  a  play  which 
an  Englishman  could  hardly  follow  seriously,  with  its  Sir  Sampson, 
with  the  fantastic  "  Mellefont  "  and  "  Marwood,"  and  its  "  Miss 
Sara,*'  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  piece  in  and 
out  among  the  rooms  of  a  small  roadside  inn.  But  for  the  sake  of  its 
undoubtedly  fine  writing  it  is  patiently  followed  in  the  Fatherland. 
On  the  more  strictly  literary  side  of  his  study  Herr  Bulthaupt 
is  a  good  critic.  His  style,  though  occasionally  marred  by  the 
superlativeness  of  the  German  critical  writing,  Is  on  the  whole 
eminently  readable,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  essays  which 
does  not  contain  some  pregnant  remark.  It  is  well  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  "Prolog  in  Himmel  "  of  Faux'  ought  never  to  be 
given  or  considered  as  the  prologue  to  the  First  Part  alone,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  wager  between  Der  Herr  and 
Mephistopheles  could  be  decided  by  the  "  Herzu  mir"  with  which  ' 
Faust,  Part  I.,  concludes.  Of  Macbeth  he  says  it  is  the  most 
modern  in  spirit  of  all  Shakspcare's  plays,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  we  see  a  character  in  the  process  of  development,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  only  instance  of  a  downward  progress.  Herr 
Bulthaupt's  discussion  of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  is 

(2)  Dramaturgic  der  Classiker.  Von  Heinrich  Bulthaupt.  Oldenburg 
I      and  Leipzig  :  A.Schwartz.  1889. 


moderate  and  sensible.  She  is  not  the  virago  of  what  is  called 
here  the  Siddons  type ;  "she  is  and  remains  a  woman  who  had 
loved  and  borne  children."  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
she  is  the  delicate  and  (esthetic  lady  who  at  present  treads  the 
boards  of  the  Lyceum. 

Von  Banana  sum  Kiamico  (3)  is  the  account  of  a  German  ex- 
pedition in  West  Africa  between  the  Congo  and  the  K'Anvo. 
The  party  was  under  the  command  of  First-Lieutenant  Schulze, 
who  unfortunately  diedoffever  in  the  courseofit.  Dr.  Willy  Wolff, 
who  writes  this  account,  was  the  medical  officer,  and  the 
zoologist  and  anthropologist  of  the  expedition.  Their  adventures 
seem  to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  bearers, 
and  they  had  occasionally  to  separate  and  forage  in  different 
directions  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  them.  A  rather  monotonous 
narrative  is  relieved  by  occasional  pictures  of  the  village  life  of 
the  natives  which  are  of  value  to  the  anthropologist. 

The  increased  interest  in  archaeological  study  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  travelling  which  make  all  the  classical  countries,  but 
especially  Greece,  so  much  more  accessible  than  they  used  to  be, 
create  a  demand  for  guide-books  of  the  superior  order,  like  this  of 
Dr.  Franz  Baumgarten  to  Athens  (4).  This  book,  however,  is  not 
meant  to  be  used  merely  by  travellers  on  the  spot,  but  also  as  an  aid 
in  reading  the  classics  at  home.  A  two  years'  residence  in  Athens 
from  1 88 1  to  1883,  has  given  Dr.  Baumgarten  the  opportunity  of 
studying  intimately  the  topography  of  Athens,  and  for  discoveries 
of  a  more  recent  date  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  such  distin- 
guished archreologists  as  Professor  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld. 
The  descriptions  are  admirably  clear  and  complete  without 
being  pedantically  so,  and  the  maps  and  plans,  of  which  there  are 
ten,  are  excellent. 

An  issue  of  Hauffs  Das  Bild  des  Kaisers  (5),  edited  by  Dr. 
Karl  Breul,  forms  a  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Pitt  Press  Series. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  distinguished  by  much  the  same  merits  and 
defects  which  have  often  been  noted  in  similar  and  better 
known  issues  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  Great  pains  are  spent 
upon  all  the  notes  dealing  with  philological  questions,  many  of 
which  are  of  a  kind  adapted  to  students  much  more  advanced 
than  the  probable  users  of  these  little  volumes.  We  do  not  see, 
indeed,  why  a  boy  at  school  should  even  be  expected  to  know  by 
intuition  the  meaning  of  the  letters  O.H.  GL,  M.H.  G.,  and 
N.  H.  G.  In  order  to  make  the  story  the  clearer,  the  editor  has 
prefixed  a  short  life  of  Napoleon.  But,  while  giving  many  de- 
tails which  have  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  story,  he  en- 
tirely omits  to  mention  the  confiscation  by  the  conqueror  of  the 
lands  of  the  free  knights  of  the  Empire,  though  upon  this  much 
of  the  story  rests.  "Du  hast  mir  mein  Kleid,  meinen  Hut  und 
meine  Btirse  zuriickgegeben,"  exclaims  the  oldFreiherr,  turning  to 
the  picture  of  the  Emperor,  "  um  mich  nachher  mein  Alles  zu 
rauben."  The  only  note  on  the  word  Freiherr,  by  the  way,  is 
that  the  word  means  "  free  lord." 

We  have  received,  in  addition,  a  thick  book  of  German 
Exercises  (6),  by  G.  J.  R.  Gliinicke,  which  seem  well  arranged  to 
lead  the  pupil  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficxilt  stages  of 
German  composition  ;  a  German  Accidence  (7),  in  the  "  Parallel 
Grammar  Series,"  by  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  Kuno 
Meyer  ;  and  a  book  of  German  Dialogues  (8),  by  A.  an  der 
Halden.  On  p.  168  of  this  last  work  we  notice  a  rather  startling- 
statement.  Says  the  Master,  speaking  of  the  results  of  philology, 
"  This  relationship  of  languages  indicates  that  not  only  all  lan- 
guages, but  also  all  mankind,  have  descended  from  one  primary 
race."  Pupil :  "  What  name  is  given  in  philology  to  this  primary 
race  of  nations  and  languages  P  "  Master  :  "  It  is  called  the  Indo- 
Germanic  {Aryan)  family  "  1 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

OF  the  many  books  which  the  Centenary  and  the  Exhibition 
have  produced  in  and  about  Paris,  we  cannot  think  of  one 
which  is  more  agreeable  than  M.  Albert  Babeau's  Paris  en 
1789  (1).  Brought  out  in  the  best  manner  of  the  famous  house 
which  publishes  it  as  regards  print,  paper,  and  illustrations,  and 
pleasantly  wrapped  in  that  leather  paper  imitative  of  old 
morocco  which  has  become  rather  fashionable  in  France  of  late, 
and  which  deserves  preservation  underneath  true  binding,  it  is 
a  very  handsome  volume,  possessing  the  additional  advantage  of 
being,  unlike  too  many  handsome  volumes,  quite  manageable. 
But  its  soul  is  fully  as  good  as  its  body.  M.  Babeau  has  left  all 
political  matter — all  contentious  matter,  indeed,  of  every  kind — 
entirely  on  one  side,  and  contents  himself  with  giving  from 
various  sources  (from  Mercier,  of  course,  first  of  all,  but  also 
from  many  others)  a  remarkably  compact  and  closely  stowed, 
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but  also  quite  readable,  sketch  of  the  material  sights  and 
sounds  of  Paris  at  the  time — its  streets  and  its  buildings,  its 
costumes  and  its  cries,  its  trades  and  its  conveyances,  its 
ways  by  day  and  by  night.  To  aid  him  in  this  (and  here 
we  come  to  the  unique  attraction  of  the  book),  he  has  got 
together  a  great  number  of  admirable  cuts,  exclusively  repro- 
duced from  originals  of  the  time.  Thus  we  escape  altogether 
that  mixture  of  old  and  new,  of  the  exact  and  the  conjectural, 
which  usually  distinguishes  illustrated  books  of  the  kind.  A  few 
of  these — such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  and  very  pretty 
engraving  of  a  sturdy,  bare-legged  porter  carrying  a  furbelowed 
girl  with  a  wonderful  hat  pick-a-back  through  the  black  waves 
of  the  Parisian  gutter — will  be  familiar  to  tolerably  widely-read 
people;  but  the  great  majority  will  be  new  except  to  specialists 
and  print-collectors.  We  must  mention  a  few — not  that  such  a 
mention  can  do  justice,  but  that  it  is  fair  to  give  specimens.  Such 
a  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  striking  and  well-executed  plate  of 
the  demolition  of  the  houses  on  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  in  1 786,  wit  li  the 
washerwomen  in  front  and  a  remarkable  vista  of  bridges  in  the 
background.  The  famous  old  Chateau  of  the  Tournelles  is 
another ;  to  which  may  be  noted  as  a  contrast,  Ledoux's  singular 
and  very  hideous  "  Barriere  des  Champs  Elysees,"  a  good  ex- 
ample of  probably  the  ugliest  architectural  device  known  to  man, 
the  composition  of  columns  by  alternate  round  and  square  sec- 
tions. The  cut  exhibiting  a  "  chanteur  de  cantiques "  is  so 
astonishingly  Ilogarthian  that  the  artist  must  pretty  certainly 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  English  master.  The  "  "Wiskv," 
on  p.  75,  is  assuredly,  as  the  text  calls  it,  a  "voiture  de  fan- 
taisie,"  which,  painted  in  a  nice  quiet  taste,  "avec  des  roues  sang- 
de-bceuf  et  des  moyeux  clinquantes  couleur  aurore,"  must  have 
been  something  to  see.  The  "  sworn  crier  of  wine  and  inter- 
ments" in  a  sort  of  short  tabard  and  a  Louis  XIV.  wig  is  as 
wondrous  a  personage  as  his  odd  combination  of  functions  would 
seem  to  call  for.  But  the  book  is  full  of  pleasant  things  of  this 
kind. 

M.  Paul  Stapfer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  Englishmen  by 
his  excellent  studies  on  Shakspeare  ;  and  he  has  done  much  other 
literature  independently  of  his  professorial  work,  first  at 
Grenoble  and  then  at  Bordeaux.  His  present  volume  on 
Kabelais  (2),  however,  is,  we  think,  the  most  considerable  attempt 
that  he  has  yet  made  on  any  subject  of  French  literature.  Most 
assuredly  there  was  room  for  it.  The  completest  book  in 
French  hitherto,  the  long  study  of  M.  Jean  Fleury,  has  many 
merits,  but  it  is  not  acutely  critical,  and  it  has  the  special  draw- 
backs which  always  attend  a  running  commentary  or  abstract 
without  the  text.  Such  a  thing  is  nearly  always  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  know  that  text,  while  it  is  far  from  being  anything 
like  a  substitute  for  it  to  those  who  do  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  there  are  many  critical  essays,  short  and  long,  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  one  of  them  is  quite  satisfactory ;  even  Sainte-Beuve 
being  rather  below  himself  on  this  (for  a  Frenchman)  most  diffi- 
cult subject.  For  M.  Stapfer  wisely  and  truly  admits  that, 
intensely  French  as  Rabelais  is,  and  keenly  as  the  best,  or  some 
of  the  best,  Frenchmen  have  always  enjoyed  him,  a  certain  con- 
straint has  always  weighed  on  the  French  critical  estimate  of 
him.  This  is  probably,  if  not  certainly,  due  to  the  inveterate 
tendency  to  make  schemes  and  systems  which  is  involved  in  Gallic 
esprit  de  suite,  and  to  the  French  inability  to  comprehend  humour 
ranging  at  will.  From  this  defect  M.  Stapfer  himself  is  quite 
free.  That  he  discards  the  "  Kabelais  legend  "  goes  without  say- 
ing, though  he  still  attaches  more  weight  than  we  do  to  the  late 
and  quite  unsupported  tradition  of  personal  enmity  between 
Ronsard  and  Kabelais — a  tradition  which,  almost  without  doubt, 
grew  out  of  Ronsard's  not  very  kindly,  but  purely  conventional, 
epitaph.  AYhat  is  more  important  is  that  he  equally  refuses  to 
adopt  the  apostolic,  philosophic,  militant  Kabelais  of  the  other 
side.  In  sketching  the  real  man  as  he  conceives  him  and  the  real 
work  as  lie  understands  it  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  no  charge, 
except  perhaps  (from  his  countrymen  chiefly)  to  one  of  rather 
wilful  desultoriness.  But  desultoriness  is  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  himself  that  it  could  hardly  and  ought  hardly  to 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  only  a  question  of  terminology  that 
M.  Stapfer  calls  Kabelais  a  "  great  poet  "  (explaining  duly  that 
he  means  creator) ;  while  we  should  say  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  shadow  of  poetry  in  him,  his  resolutely  and 
magnificently  prosaic  character  being  his  strong  point ;  and  the 
remarks  on  his  style  are  excellent.  Finally,  let  us  thank 
M.  Stapfer  for  a  little  fling  at  "  scientific  criticism  "  in  his  preface. 
The  professorial  mind  is  but  too  apt  to  embrace  pseudo-sciences 
instead  of  scouting  them. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  the  new  volume,  the  sixth,  of  the  Henri/  Irving  Shakspeare 
(Blackie  &  Son),  which  comprises  the  four  dramas  Othello, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  and  King  Lear,  there  are 
several  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  editorial  field,  owing,  we  regret 
to  learn,  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Frank  Marshall.  To  the  three  last- 
named  plays  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  contributes  the  summaries  of 
stage  history  that  are  a  characteristic  of  this  edition.  The  notes 
and  introduction  to  Coriolanus  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Kev.  H.  C. 
Beeching,  while  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  and  Mr.  Wilson  Verity  are 
charged  with  similar  work  in    connexion   with   Antony  and 

(2)  Rabelais.    I'ac  Paul  Stapfer.    Paris:  Colia. 


Cleopatra  and  King  Lear.  In  the  pictorial  field,  also,  there  is 
change.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  no  longer  bears  alone  the  too- 
vast  enterprise  of  illustrating  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  but 
has  supporters  in  Mr.  Margetson  and  Mr.  Maynard  Brown. 
It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  to  recall  how  extremely  popular  illus- 
trated Shakspeares  have  always  been,  although  no  one,  un- 
less it  be  the  commentator,  has  ever  succeeded  in  illustrating- 
Shakspeare.  The  merits  of  the  Henry  Irving  Shakspeare  need 
no  further  indication  at  this  date.  The  annotation  fairly  re- 
flects the  research  of  the  older  editors  of  Johnson's  age  and  the 
modern  and  more  audacious  school  of  critics.  Mr.  Marshall's 
introduction  to  Othello  is  sound  and  well  proportioned.  With- 
out subscribing  to  Mr.  Beeching's  rather  superfine  conclusion — 
"  Tragedy  is  the  confessional  of  great  spirits ;  a  public  con- 
fessional for  the  good  of  the  world  " — we  may  acknowledge  the 
propriety  and  brevity  of  his  comments  on  Coriolanus.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  through  Mr.  Symons  that  Cleopatra  is  "  the 
most  wonderful  of  Shakspeare's  women,"  and  "  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  women,"  though  these  and  similar  ingenuous  ob- 
servations are  scarcely  entitled  to  be  considered  "  Critical 
remarks."  Mr.  Knight's  "stage  histories"  are  admirable  com- 
pilations, and  may  save  the  general  reader  much  troublesome 
consultation  of  Genest  and  other  chroniclers  of  the  theatre. 

A  happy  idea  is  successfully  realized  in  Characters  and  Episodes- 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  a  selection  from  Clarendon,  with  notes,  by 
the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  M.A.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press). 
Clarendon's  skill  in  portraiture  is  very  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  gallery  of  notable  portraits  here  collected  by  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury  from  the  historian's  works.  The  episodes  given,  though 
the  wealth  of  material  is  indeed  embarrassing,  include  many  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Clarendon's  narrative  style,  and  form  a 
thoroughly  representative  selection.  Altogether,  Mr.  Boyle's 
volume  is  work  well  done,  and  may,  perhaps,  speed  the  coming 
of  the  new  annotated  edition  of  Clarendon  which  Scott  once 
contemplated  and  many  readers  of  history  would  gladly  welcome. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "  now  for  the 
first  time  set  forth  in  rhythmic  sentences,  according  to  the- 
original  intention  of  the  author,"  with  a  preface  by  Canon  Liddon 
(Elliot  Stock),  is  a  curious  reminder  of  the  vanity  of  translation 
to  all  who  possess  previous  English  versions,  whether  in  prose  or 
metre.  "  The  present  translator,"  says  Canon  Liddon,  "  has  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  the  admirable  Latin  version  of  the  Imitation 
which  was  published  by  C.  Hirsche  at  Berlin  in  1874,"  an(l  the 
result  is  that  we  now  have  the  book  "  in  its  original  form  "  for 
the  first  time  in  English.  Its  rhythmical  character  may  be  tested 
by  the  following  section,  taken  on  a  chance  opening  of  the  trans- 
lation : — 

Turn  on  yourself  your  eve?. 

Beware  of  judging  others'  deeds, 

We  toil  in  vain  in  passing  sentence  upon  men  ; 

We  often  make  mistakes, 

Sin  easily  ; 

But  if  we  judge  ourselves  and  look  within  ourselves  we 
always  work  with  profit  to  the  soul. 

Now  this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  represent  the  melody  and; 
rhythm  of  the  original,  which  critics  praise  so  highly  in  the  1 44 1 
Codex  upon  which  the  translation  and  Dr.  Hirsche's  edition  are 
based.  The  form  may  be  more  impressive,  and  may  be  more  readily 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  than  other  versions,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  those  qualities  which  in  the  origiual 
have  been  compared  to  the  Psalms  or  the  Proverbs. 

In  a  little  book  of  some  two  hundred  pages — A  Brief  History 
of  the  English  Church  (Parker  &  Co.)— the  Rev.  Alfred  Cecil 
Smith  undertakes  a  vast  survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  and  the  conversion  of  Saxon  England 
unto  the  days  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  oddly  described  as 
a  "  form  of  dissent "  which  draws  from  the  Church  "  men  who 
are  not  well  grounded  in  their  belief."  Mr.  Smith's  book  is 
altogether  of  too  liberal  comprehension.  There  is  scarcely  roorn^ 
and  verge  enough  in  it  for  a  brief  history  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Essays  on  Men  and  Boohs  (Triibner  &  Co.)  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  selection  of  Macaulay's  "  Essays"  in  the  attractive  "  Lotos 
Series."  It  comprises  the  Clive,  Chatham,  Milton,  and  Byron 
essays,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Alexander  Japp,  who  has 
revised  what  Macaulay  left  unrevised,  and  omitted  some  "  few 
pages  of  general  criticism."  In  doing  this  Dr.  Japp  thinks  he  has 
"  not  taken  too  great  a  liberty."  Perhaps  not,  though  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  any  editor,  even  Dr.  Japp,  can  pos- 
sibly be  "  quite  certain  "  as  to  what  passages  Macaulay  "  would 
not  have  allowed  to  stand." 

From  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  we  have  received  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  seventeen  paintings  of  old  and  modern 
masters,  formerly  in  the  Secr^tan  collection,  and  recently  sold  by 
Messrs.  Christie. 

The  new  half-yearly  volume  of  The  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stocky 
fully  holds  its  own  as  a  record  of  current  archaeological  research 
and"  a  miscellany  of  original  articles  on  ancient  customs,  folklore, 
myths,  and  the  wide  field  of  antiquarian  study. 

The  Fielding  Library"  (Michael  Barstow)  makes  a  promising 
start  with  Joseph  Andrews,  in  good  type,  neat  cloth  binding, 
embellished  with  Hogarth's  medallion  portrait  as  a  frontispiece. 

A  book  of  verse  and  prose  for  Sundays  and  Saints'  days,  enti- 
tled Sursum  Corda :  Song  and  Service,  by  George  F.  E.  Scott 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  contains  sonnets  and  hymns  de- 
cidedly above  the  average  of  modern  religious  poetry. 
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We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ilvne's 
ively  recital  of  marvsls.  Beneath  Yowr  Very  Boots  (Digby  & 
jOng);  The  Army  and  Navy  Calendar,  1SS9-90  (Allen  &  Co.); 

Pharisees  Unveiled,  by  Mrs.  George  Corbett  (Tower  Publishing 
/O.),  and   Young  England's  Painting  Book  (Warne  &  Co."),  a 

->retty  series  of  coloured  pictures,  with  duplicates  in  outline  for 
he  practice  of  young  hands  in  water-colours. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
ttamps  for  return  of  MS,  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  v:ith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  se?it  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

idvkrtiskmexts  intended  for  the  Satcedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of, the AdyBBHSement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Saturdat  Review  may  be  had  every  Saturday  from 
Veuve  J.  BorvEAr,  22  Hue  de  la  Banque  {near  the  Bourse), 
Paris, 

by  whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received, 
'■opies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

'early  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  JV.C. 

ow  ready,  VOL  JJME  LXV1L,  bound  in  cloth, price  IGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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OP 
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Price  6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RTSTAL  PALACE.  Saturd.iv.  Julv  27. — GRAND  EVEN- 
ING FETE,  in  honour  of  the  Marria2c"of  U.K. If.  The  PRINCESS  LOUISE  OF 
,LES. 

re  Portraits  of  the  RRIDE  nn.l  BRIDEGROOH,  anil  novel  display  of  AQUATIC 
IF.Wi  >KKS.  bj  C.  T.  lirock  .V  Co. 

rami  Display  o'  all  the  Great  Fountains,  and  Illumination  of  Park,  Terraces,  and 
dens,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Visit  of  His  Mnjtsty  the  Sh.h. 

ind  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Horse  Guards  i  Blues),  hv  {permission  of  Colonel  the  non. 
'er  Montagu >.   Conductor,  Mr  Char'c*  Godfrev.  R.A.Mus. 

rand  Floral  Baih-t.  "A  GOLDEN  DKEAM."  produced  hy  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  and 
inged  hy  Madame  Katti  Lanncr.   Lockhnrt'^  Marvellous  Performing  Elephants, &c.  S:c. 
iue  Shilling  Day. 


rriIE  NEW  GALLERY,  REGENT  STREET.— SUMMER 

EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.  9  till  7.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ARUNDEL    SOCIETY. —  A    COMPLETE    SET    of  the 

CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  Issued  to  First  and  Second  Subscribers  (lSM-lssU)  to  be 
SOLD — Address,  Rev.  E.  R.  ().:...;  Hougham  Vicarage,  Dover. 

HPO    OLD  ETONIANS.    Mr.    MARTIN    COLNAGHI  had 

the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  PROOFS  "i  ■'  Dr.  WAR  HE  "  arc  now  ready,  and 
will  be  on  VIEW  at  the  ma  KL  BOROUGH  GALLERY, :.:(  Pall  .Mali  (.opposite  Marlborough 
Housed,  on  Tuesday,  the  :10th  inst..  and  three  following  days. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  to  NORWAY  ami  SWEDEN.— The 

ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  large  fall-powered  steamship  "CHIM- 
BORAZt  >,"  y.Ki7  tons  icgister,  3,000  horse-power,  from  London  on  the  Slit  of  Ausrust,  calling 
ut  Leith  on  the  23rd  of  August,  tor  Lerwick,  Trondhjem,  Moldc.  Nues. Gudvangen,  Beriren, 
Vik,  Gothenburg,  arriving  in  London  on  the  !)th  of  September.  The  steamer  will  be 
navigated  through  the  "  Inner  Lead" — i.e.  inside  the  fringe  of  islands  oil' the  eoast  of  Norway, 
thus  securing  smooth  water. 

The  "  CIIlMBORAZO"  is  fitted  with  the  eleetric  light,  hot  and  cold  baths, &c. 

Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 

„   fF.  GREEN  ft  CO.,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue. 

Manager*  \  ANDERSON,  ANDEKSt  'X,  a  Co..;,  lVnehureh  Avenue.  London,  E.C, 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  the  West-End  Agents.  Grindlay  & 
Co..  66  Parliament  Street.  S.\V. 

SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOAT1NA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 

This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."    It  is  unequalled  in  purity  aod  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  pukitx  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable— flavour 
perfect — and  so  puke." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


TLFRACOMBE. — 1LFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  fur- 

nished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  250  Rooms.  Eight  Lawn -Tenuis  Courts,  Large 
Swimming  Bath,  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  Tariff  of  Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CT.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALME  R,  KENT. 

^  Head- Master—The  Rev.  E.  D'  AUQUIER,  M.  A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 

One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-Eastern  College,  Rumssate.  with  a  staff  of  Aasistah  £  Masters  (Graduates). 

The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
hoarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
tuekshop,  workshop,  ace,  14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  &c.,  sea-bathing  and  boating. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 

Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.  Exhibitions  aud  Scholarships,  of  £10,  JtlO,  and 
£21.  are  annually  thrown  open  lor  competition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


H 


B 


EIDELBER 


G    COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Principal*. 

Dr.  A.  ITOLZBERG,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Heidelberg. 

A.  B.  CATTY,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Principal  subjects,  French  and  German.   Preparation  for  Army  and  alt  other  Exams. 
Seoarate  house  for  Senior  Pupils. 

At  the  recent  Exam,  for  the  I.C.S.  a  Pupil  of  Heidelberg  College  obtained  THE  HIOHKST 
HARKS  IS  GKKMAN  of  all  the  Candidates. 

R    I    Gr   H    T    O    N  COLLEGE. 

Head- M aster-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A. 
Head-Master  of  Civil  and  Militant  Department— E.  A.  A.  SPENCER,  Esq.,  M.A. 
late  of  Cheltenham  College. 
Head-  Master  of Junior  Department- D.  C.  WICK  HAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  School  has  a  Classical  Side  on  which  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  ifce.   There  is  also  a  Civil  and  Military  Department,  the  work  in  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  passing  buys  direct  into  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  or  Coopers  Hill,  or  for 
bm-iness  life.    There  is  a  J  unior  Department  tor  Boys  from  eight  to  thirteen,  with  separate 
Boarding-house,  school  buildings,  and  stuff  of  Masters. 

GT.     THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1889-90  will  OPEN  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Address,  at  :i  P.M.,  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.R.C.S. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  1 2.1  guineas  and  £f>o  respectively, 
open  to  ail  first-,)  ear  Students,  will  be  offered  tor  competition.  The  Examination  will  be 
held  on  September  25,  2G,  and  27.  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  und  Physics,  with 
either  Botany  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  ot  Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  arc  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, as  also  several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  •'  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC" 
and  "INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  arc  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  separately  to 
Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Praetiee,  and  social  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  in 
their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Dental  Students  aud  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodzines  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  n  Iso  has  a  list  of 
local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into  their  houses. 

Prosjectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  GkohoE 

RhMlLK. 

 .  E.  NETTLESHIP,  Denn^ 

pRONDALL  SCHOOL,  FARNHAM,  Surrey.— Invigorating 

country  life,  healthiest  in  England  (see  Registrar's  Report).  Preparation  for  Public 
Schools,  Royal  Navy,  &e.  ;  French  and  German  guaranteed  ;  school  farm,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball fields,  tennis,  carpenter's  shop,  riding  ponies  Address,  Principal. 


RADFORD     HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY   SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.   Established  1900 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age, and  p/epared  for  College  and  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.   Eight  acre* 
of  recreation  ground  Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  HOUQUTOH. 
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THE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE   CASTLE,  near 
TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  lite. 
Kxi'ellent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds. 
References,  the  Bead-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 


PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS,  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  : — French, 
German.  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting. 

rpHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Hampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  refined  h  >me.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  deereei.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.  —41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

HILLSIDE,  GODALMING,  Surrey.  (Close  to  Charterhouse.) 
Preparatory  for  Charterhouse  and  other  Public  School*.  A  M.  CURTEIS,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford.  G.  GTDLE Y  ROBtVSOtf,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  lute  Assistant- Master  of  Charterhouse. 


T 


HE  GREATEST  of  all  PIANOFORTES. 


T 


HE  STEIN  WAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 

Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

JOHN      BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 

<J  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,        — IS.  '20,  and  22  Witrmore  Street.  W.    Lists  free. 

pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.   Bankers;  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  READE.Secretari/. 


SHEFFIELD   CORPORATION  £3  PER    CENT.  STOCK. 
ISSUE  of  £371,320. 
(Authorized  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Acts,  1883  and  1889.) 
The  CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  uliove  sum  of  SHEFFIELD  CORPORA  HON  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
Minimum  price  of  Issue  £100  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  Marsh  1  and  September  l,at  the  Sheffield  and  Hallam- 
shire  Bank,  Sheffield,  or  by  their  Loudo.i  Agents,  Messrs.  Glyn,  MILLS,  CCIUUK,  Si  Co., 
67  Lombard  Street. 

No  sum  less  than  £j0  of  Stock  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum  must 
be  a  multiple  of  £10. 
Forms  of  Prospectus,  &c,  and  all  information  requited,  will  be  supplied  by 
Borough  Accountant's  Office,  W.  FISHER  TASKER,  Reg'strar. 

Bridge  Street,  Sheffield, 
June  IS,  18*9. 


BRAIN  FAG,  SHATTERED  NERVES, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervous  Exhaustion.  Rheumatism,  G^ut,  Torpid  Liver,  Nervous 
IHspepsia,  &c.  yield  like  mazic  to  the  healin?  influence  of  mild  continuous  currents  of 
Electricity,  generated,  without  any  shock  or  discomfort  whatever,  by  wearing 

HARNESS'  ELECTROPATHIC  BATTERY  BELT. 

This  world-famed  guaranteed  genuine  Electric  appliance  has  cured  thousands  of  sufferers , 
andshould  be  worn  by  all  in  search  of  HEALTH.  STRENGTH,  and  VITAL  ENERGY. 
"Write  lor  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  copies  of  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials,  or 
Cftll.if  possible,  and  personally  consult  Mr.  C.  B.  HARXES3,  Consulting  Meiical  Electri- 
oian  (President  of  the  British  Association  of  Medical  Electricians),  hi  Oxford  Street,  London, 
W,  (corner  of  Rathbone  Place).   Advice  free,  personally  or  by  letter. 

First  produced  arid  designated  CORN"  FLOUR 
by  BROWN  &  POLSON  in  1856. 

BROWN  &  POLSON'S 
CORN  FLOUR 

Was  in  the  Field  some  time  before  any  other  was 
anywhere  heard  of,  and  no  other  has  now  an  Equal 
Claim  to  the  Public  Confidence. 


FRY'S 


J.  WYBRANTS  OLP HERTS,  M.D.,  says  :  "  I  find 
it  the  most  agreeable  beverage  o£  the  kind  I  have 
ever  tasted,  delicious  both  in  flavour  and  odour." 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


E.  BUCKNILL,  M.D.,  says  :  "Tonr  Pure 
Concentrated  Cocoa  is  so  extremely  nice  that 
I  have  ordered  it  for  family  use." 


COCOA. 


AMERICAN 
DENTISTRY. 

Dr.  PAGET, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 

445  STRAND,  W.C. 
(Facing  Charing  Cross  Station.) 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH, 
without  plates.    Perfect  imitations 
of  the  natural  teeth.  Artistic,  pain- 
less, and  perfect.    Most  moderate 
fees.    Consultations  free  daily. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  post  free. 


BENGER'S  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  INVALIDS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 
Extract  mow  Private  Lrttbr.—"  The  infant  was  very  delicate  i  our  medical  adviser 

ord  red  your  Food.  The  result  in  u  short  time  wns  wundcrlul  ;  the  little  lellow  grew  strong 
and  lat,  and  la  now  in  a  thriving  condition— in  fact,  '  the  flower  of  the  dock.'  " 

BENGER'S  FOOD      Sold  in  Tins,  at  is.  6d.,  2s.  Gd.,  5s.,  and  10s.,  by 
Chemists,  &c,  everywhere. 
THE  TH  \  DE  SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 


E 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


NGLISH     AND     SCOTTISH  LAW 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Established  1839). 
12  Waterloo  Place,  London.      120  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Whole  Life  Eonuses  never  less  than  £1  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Annuities.  Loans.  Liberal  Conditions. 

ARTHUR  JACKSON.  General  Manager  1  12  Waterloo  Place, 
FRANCIS  E.  COLENSO,  F.I.A.,  Actuary    f  London. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION. 


FOR 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

See  New  Prospectus,  page  17.  for  particulars  ol 
ENDOWMENT- ASSURANCE  POLICIES' 
combinins 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  at  MINIMUM  COST 
with  provision  for  old  age. 


48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 


NORTHERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Established  1836.  „  

LONDON-1  MOORGATE  STREET,  E  C.  ABERDEEN — 1  UNION  TERRACE. 
INCOME   and  FUNDS  (.1888). 

Fire  Premiums   «15,000 

Life  Premiums    2(0,000 

Interest   149.000 

Accumulated  Funds   £3.581,000 

LONDON      ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 
Established  hy  lloyal  Charter.  A.D.  1721. 
7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  iMD  43a  PALL  .MALL,  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire. and  Life  Assurances  have  been  grauted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than* 
century  and  a  half. 
Funds  in  hand  ex  eed  r.3  5i0.(i00. 


PHCENIX     FIRE  OFFICE, 
LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1783. 
Moderate  Hates.   Absolute  Security. 
Liberal  Loss  Settlements.   Prompt  payment  of  Claims. 

W.  C.  M ACDONALD1  j.  Secretary 
F.  B.  MACDONALD  /  JointSecretarut. 

Losses  paid  over  £17,000.000.   

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-    Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.   Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO  per 
CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  The  Bank  undertakes, 
free  of  charse.  the  Custody  of  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends,  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks.  Shares,  and  Annuities.  Letters 
of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars, 
post  free  on  application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

EEDNESS,  ROUGHNESS,  &  CHAPPING  PREVENTED, 
FAIR  WHITE  HANDS  AND  HEALTHFUL  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION  SECURED. 

PEARS'  SOAP. 

This  world-renowned  Toilet  Soap  has  obtained  Fifteen  Inter- 
national Awards  as  a  Complexion  Soap,  It  is  specially  suitable 
for  Ladies,  Children,  or  delicate  and  sensitive  skins  generally. 

Its  regular  U9e  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  worst  complexion. 

Recommended  by  Mrs.  LANG  TRY  and  Madame  ADELINA 
PATTI. 


FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  HOME 
visit  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S  Gallery, 

74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  A  noble  display  of 
Copies  of  THE  GREAT  MASTERS,  framed 
and  unframed. 

The  Chef-d'ceuvres  of  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS  of  London, Paris, Rome,  Dresden, 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  §c.  cj"c. 

Catalogue  of  186  pages,  Sixpence,  post-free. 
A  descriptive  Pamphlet  free  by  post  on  applica- 
tion to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

PREVIOUS  TO  STOCK-TAKING, 

A  CLEARANCE  BUNDLE 

Containing  Fifty  to  Sixty  Yards  of  SUMMER  DRESS  MATERIAL— chiefly  in  Full  Drcs 
Lengths,  Zephyrs,  Beises,  Tennis  Cloths.  Arc.  M',  sent  to  any  address  for  ON  K  GUINEA,  bj 
HY.  l'EASE  &  CO.'S  SUCCESSORS,  the  Mills,  Dailingtsu. 
Quits  Exceptional  Valve. 
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MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  scope  of  Lord  Salisbury's  observations  at  the 
Mansion  House  may  have  been  a  little  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  his  immediate  host  was  suffering  under  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes — that  of  being  a  Glad- 
stonian  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
treatment  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  distressing  mental  afflic- 
tion was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  the  remarks  on 
Crete,  and  the  fervid  disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  a  Home-Ruled  island,  made 
as  good  a  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  as  was  easily 
possible.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  accused  of  having  repeated 
the  declaration  that  the  present  Government  will  not  resign 
unless  it  is  asked  to  resign,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  The  expression  is  not  discoverable  in 
this  particular  speech  ;  but  there  is  not,  and  indeed  cannot 
be,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  its  sentiment  is  imputed,  with 
sufficient  justification,  both  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  to  the 
rest  of  his  cheerful  colleagues  on  Wednesday.  There  is, 
indeed,  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  resign, 
unless  the  new-fashioned  doctrine  that  office  is  like  a 
champion's  belt,  to  be  held  on  pain  of  continual  challenge, 
one  up  and  the  other  down,  were  accepted.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  not  at  the  head  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  far  as  his  own  personal  followers  are  concerned. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  save  in  some  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  any  Minister  of  any  party  is  likely 
very  soon  to  find  himself  in  that  pleasant  position.  That 
the  curse  of  "groups"  should  be  introduced  or  reintroduced 
into  England  (for,  after  all,  something  very  like  it  existed 
in  the  last  century)  is  a  serious  thing,  but  apparently  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  Tory 
party  that  it  not  only  has,  but,  unless  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency exemplified  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Hanbury  increases,  is  likely  to  retain,  the  chance  of  being 
more  numerous  than  any  one  of  its  rivals.  At  present,  by 
the  faithful  alliance  of  the  Liberal-Unionists,  it  has  not  only 
a  relative  but  an  absolute  majority  ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  see  what  would  be  gained  by  a  substitution  of 
fusion  for  alliance.  Lord  Salisbury  is  where  he  is,  and 
may  well  count  on  staying  where  he  is. 

In  his  references  to  the  prospects  of  general  peace — in 
which,  both  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  as  the  guest  of  a  host 
opposed  to  him  in  domestic  politics,  he  was  naturally  fuller 
— the  Prime  Minister  was  not  quite  so  ironically  sanguine 
as  he  had  been  two  nights  earlier  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  all  that  Lord  Salisbury  says  as  to  the  ballasting  power 
given  by  the  enormous  risks  incumbent  on  any  Continental, 
not  to  say  on  any  insular,  Power  which  should  now  plunge 
into  war  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  very  lively  consolation  in  this. 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  hope  that  the  present  heats  and 
bad  humours  (as  the  old  doctors  used  to  say)  will,  during 
the  period  of  postponement  of  war  procured  by  this  state 
of  mutual  fear,  insensibly  work  themselves  off,  and  pass 
away.  We  should  be  glad  to  share  the  belief,  and  it  would 
not  be  so  very  difficult  to  do  so,  if  the  present  alarms  came 
from  ill  temper  or  from  the  existence  of  a  roving  disposi- 
tion in  nations,  or  if  they  were  the  after-swell  merely  of 
some  great  disturbance.  To  some  observers — and  perhaps 
to  Lord  Salisbury  at  times  when  he  is  not  cast  for  the 
part  of  optimist — -it  seems  that  the  causes  of  anxiety  are  quite 
different  from  these,  and  that  the  disturbance  is  that  of  the 
surge  which  precedes,  not  of  that  which  follows,  the  actual 
storm.  But  it  would  have  been  incomprehensible  if  the 
Premier  had  spoken  in  any  other  way  than  he  actually  did 
towards  the  close  of  a  Session  in  which  his  Government  has 
been  successful,  at  the  height  of  a  summer  which  has  hitherto 
passed  off  without  either  war  or  immediate  threat  of  war,  and 


on  the  very  eve  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  master  of 
the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  under  England's  flag  the  most  powerful  navy  in 
the  world.  What  is  perfectly  certain  is,  that  if  England  and 
Germany  could  put  their  horses — their  land-  and  sea-horses — ■ 
together,  no  other  ordinarily  possible  combination  of  Powers 
could  do  them  any  harm,  or  could  against  their  will  break 
the  peace  of  the  world.  What  is,  if  not  perfectly  certain, 
rather  too  probable,  is  that,  partly  from  mere  personal 
reasons,  partly  from  faults  of  the  two  Governments,  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  thejealou'sy  which  constantly 
exists  between  two  powerful  members  of  the  same  race,  and 
that  a  race  not  famed  for  sympathetic  treatment  of  others — 
the  terms  on  which  England  and  Germany  now  are  are  such 
that  they  might  be  made  more  intimate  and  cordial,  with  a 
very  great  deal  of  advantage  to  both  sides,  but  perhaps  with 
no  small  difficulty  on  both. 

One  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  references  was  definite 
enough,  and  referred  to  a  subject  of  very  considerable 
actual  interest.  The  indication  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  contained  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  French  intrigue  and  refusal  to  perform  in- 
ternational duty,  and  to  the  grumbles  of  Tory  Democrats 
and  Radical  non-interventionists.  Wad-el-Njumi,  with  con- 
siderable chivalry,  has  taken  upon  himself  single-handed  the 
task  of  answering  M.  Spuller,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  all  at  once.  That  England  cannot 
leave  Egypt  to  herself  in  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  propo- 
sition undeniable  by  any  one  not  silly  enough  to  believe,  or 
dishonest  enough  to  pretend  to  believe,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  hired  the  Gaelic  Association  to  become  Fenian,  and  has 
contracted  with  the  Khalifa  to  invade  Egypt.  But  when 
we  come  to  ask  ourselves  whether  England  is  discharging 
this  necessary  task  of  defending  Egypt  as  she  ought  to 
discharge  it,  the  answer  becomes  a  little  more  dubious.  It 
is  stated  significantly  enough  that  there  is  much  more 
alarm  at  Cairo  than  there  is  at  Assouan.  Naturally,  for 
the  garrison  of  Cairo  has  practically  been  transferred  to 
the  frontier.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that 
General  Grenfell  is  not  strong  enough  to  tackle  the 
Dervish  leader.  Even  the  reinforcements  which  the  latter 
has  received  can  hardly  have  made  up — can  certainly 
not  have  more  than  made  up — for  the  constant  losses 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  his  troops  from  the  first 
battle  at  Arguin  onwards.  And  it  is  quite  true,  as  the 
Sirdar  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  the  further  north  the 
invaders  advance  the  more  crushing  will  be  their  defeat. 
Indeed  there  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  generals  that  they  may  play  a  return 
match  for  the  disaster  in  Kordofan,  and  cut  off  Wad-el- 
Njumi  even  as  Hicks  Pasha  was  cut  off,  so  that  none  may 
return  to  tell  the  tale.  This  would  be  effective,  but  a  little 
difficult  to  effect  with  the  amount  of  force  at  their  disposal. 
Meanwhile  it  is  hard  not  to  share  the  alarm,  or  at  least  the 
anxiety,  of  Cairene  critics  when  they  see  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt  (which  not  so  very  long  ago  was  in  a  state  of  armed 
revolt)  left  to  the  control  of  such  a  handful  of  English 
troops  as  would  hardly  serve  for  the  peace  garrison  of  a 
third-rate  French  or  German  town,  while  the  forces  at  the 
front,  with  everything  drained  into  them,  are  still  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  invader  from  moving  pretty  much  at 
his  own  pleasure  and  from  receiving  reinforcements  as  fast 
as  the  reinforcements  '■hoose  to  come  up  to  him.  The  process 
known  as  "  cutting  it  fine  "  is  a  tempting  one  to  experts  in 
all  arts  ;  but  "  Cut  not  too  fine  "  is  surely  as  wise  a  warn- 
ing as  that  more  general  one  over  the  last  door  in  the 
enchanted  castle.  Nor  would  it  have  been  unsatisfactory 
to  have  heard  from  Lord  Salisbury  something  as  to  the 
means  projected  for  stopping  this  Dervish  trouble  in  the 
future.     The  plan  above  referred  to — an  ambitious  one, 
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which  may  possibly  not  have  commended  itself  to  those 
whose  present  conduct  suggests  it — would,  even  if  it  were 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  and  the  most  improbable 
success,  still  not  touch  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  we  have 
seen  no  other  proposed  in  any  official  quarter  that  would 
touch  it.  Sir  John  Adye  is  all  for  conciliation,  and  sug- 
gests Afghanistan  and  its  passes  as  an  example  to  rebut 
Sir  Samuel  Baker's  warlike  proposals.  Sir  Samuel  is 
quite  competent  to  answer  for  himself.  It  will  be  a  little 
awkward  for  Sir  John  Adye  if  the  answer  takes  the  form 
of  a  request  to  be  informed  whether  Sir  John  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  Peshawur  at  Wady  Haifa  and  a 
Quetta  at  Souakin. 


YOUNG  POLITICIANS. 

IT  is  not  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  next  generation,  and 
it  is  certainly  no  credit  to  this,  that  the  rising  young 
men  in  politics  should  be  so  very  sparse  and  very  poor  a 
crop.  In  the  days  when  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was 
young,  there  were  half  a  dozen  youthful  politicians  whom 
it  was  possible  to  regard  with  hope  ;  and  with  hope  they 
were  regarded  till  discovery  was  made  that  their  youth  ful- 
ness was  likely  to  outlast  their  lives.  The  "  Competition 
"  Wallah  "  was  the  brightest  of  them,  and  the  most  pro- 
mising of  maturity;  but  even  he  was  still  a  youthful 
politician  at  fifty  years  old,  while  as  for  the  rest,  it  became 
plain  long  before  that  they  would  never  be  anything  else. 
That  crop  was  an  entire  failure ;  possibly  because  it  re- 
sembled in  mental  character  the  Indian  Baboo,  who  is  such 
a  wonderfully  culturable  person  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  so,  and  then  goes  off  in  flower,  without  a  single 
head  of  fruit  to  grace  the  summer  of  his  days.  It  was  a 
disappointment ;  but  since  the  failure  of  these  young  men 
we  have  been  denied  even  the  transitory  pleasures  of  hope 
unfulfilled.  Hope  for  a  day,  for  a  century  of  days,  does 
not  count  in  such  affairs ;  and  with  one  exception  so  dis- 
tinctive that  it  need  not  be  named,  there  has  been  no  rising 
young  man  for  years  past  who  has  justified  hopefulness  any 
longer  than  he  could  be  well  examined.  The  dearth  and 
the  poverty  have  become  yet  more  remarkable  in  these 
later  days — the  one  exception  nevertheless;  but  if  we 
have  been  denied  the  pleasure  of  watching  some  new  star 
swim  into  our  ken,  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
witnessing  the  dissipation  of  some  very  misleading  vaporous 
false  lights.  The  present  year  has  been  precious  in  this 
particular.  Even  the  last  three  months  of  the  unconcluded 
period  have  been  singularly  fruitful  in  the  destruction  of 
baseless  pretensions  and  reputations;  and  by  so  much — 
which  is  a  very  great  deal — we  are  far  better  off  at  the 
close  of  the  languid  Session  of  1889  than  at  any  similar 
term  for  years  past. 

Suicide,  and  not  a  mere  fading  away,  is  the  usual  end  of 
the  political  false  prophet  and  the  quack  people's  friend.  The 
recent  clearance  is  all  by  suicide — suicide  under  temporary 
derangement,  during  which  the  heated,  heedless  sufferer 
threw  oft'  the  raiment  that  shrouded  his  inner  self,  exposing 
it  to  withering  detection.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  there 
are  suspicions  of  conspiracy  to  murder  ;  and  some  features 
of  the  case  do  recall  those  sombre  domestic  tragedies  in  which 
the  relatives  of  an  old  man  long  a-dying  thought  themselves 
justified  in  accelerating  his  departure  by  the  imposition  of  a 
feather-bed.  But  even  if  there  be  some  warrant  for  the 
suspicion — as  does  indeed  appear — it  was  by  his  own  hand, 
so  to  speak,  that  the  victim  of  his  family's  too  urgent 
private  affairs  was  made  helpless.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  go  all  through  the  list,  but  rather  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  the  emphatically  "  happy  despatch  "  which 
one  most  superfluous  actor  on  the  political  stage  has  exe- 
cuted upon  himself,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  Japanese 
manner. 

To  be  sure,  with  the  history  of  a  French  Boulanger 
before  us,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  British 
specimen  has  finally  wrought  his  own  destruction.  But 
though  (if  we  shear  away  some  accusations  which  cannot 
be  levelled  at  both)  the  men  are  very  much  alike,  the 
nations  are  different ;  and  we  may  humbly  believe  and  con- 
fidently trust  that  what  does  not  kill  in  France  is  fatal  in 
England.  The  "what"  here  referred  to  is  the  complete 
exposure  of  incapacity,  as  well  as  lack  of  principle,  publicly 
made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  this  week.  Time  was 
when  no  one  could  honestly  deny  that  Lord  Randoli'ii  was 


a  really  clever  man.  There  never  was  a  time  when  he  was 
completely  trusted  ;  but  the  keenest  observers  of  him  at  his 
best  flattered  themselves  that  they  saw  in  him  "  a  devilish 
"  clever  fellow,"  who,  when  he  had  been  taken  from  his 
surroundings  and  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
would  shed  the  imp  in  him,  discipline  his  cleverness,  go- 
soberly,  and  do  well.  He  had  his  chance ;  for  a  while  he 
justified  expectation  in  the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  he  hadn't 
as  much  to  do  as  with  his  unfortunate  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  broke  loose — we  all 
remember  when  and  how.  Still,  the  belief  in  his  cleverness 
remained,  impressing  his  late  colleagues  with  fear,  and 
drawing  about  him  a  variety  of  politicians  "  on  the  make  " 
who  half  hoped  that  he  would  turn  to  partnership  with  them. 
Crippled  as  a  man  of  principle,  he  was  yet  regarded  as  a  power, 
on  account  of  his  eloquence,  his  flexibility,  his  ingenuities, 
his  audacity,  and  his  command  of  the  ear  of  the  masses 
above  all.  But  even  then  he  was  hurt  in  the  esteem  of  the 
masses  far  more  than  they  believed  who  were  admitted  to 
his  fascinating  conversation.  Certain  illustrations  of  the 
morale  of  him  had  been  observed ;  and  cleverness  without 
character  counts  for  very  much  less  after  the  absence  of 
character  has  been  revealed.  This  was  insufficiently  under- 
stood by  those  who  still  prophesied  success  for  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  by  himself  not  at  all.  There  is  no  man  of 
his  time  so  destitute  of  political  conscience,  there  is  none 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  possession  of  commanding 
oratorical  faculty,  based  on  solid  mental  gifts.  To  this  he 
trusted,  and  had  reason  to  trust,  but  for  one  thing  heretofore 
concealed  from  him.  He  did  not  know  it,  few  of  us  who 
watched  him  suspected  it,  perhaps ;  but  here  is  another 
example  of  the  British  Baboo.  Cleverness  to  any  amount, 
promise  to  any  extent,  in  a  rapidly  assimilating  brain  and 
an  astonishingly  facile  tongue.  This  up  to  the  turning 
point  of  youth,  and  then — nothing.  Collapse  :  evaporation. 
That  is  the  Bengalee  Baboo ;  and  that  is  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  if  the  speeches  at  Walsall  and  Birmingham 
do  not  strangely  and  painfully  belie  him. 

To  many  people,  the  most  striking  thing  about  those 
speeches  is  their  complete  demonstration  of  want  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  that  respect  they  are  about  as  convincing  as 
anything  of  the  kind  could  possibly  be.  But  the  demon- 
stration was  complete  enough  before  ;  and  in  Lord 
Randolph's  repetition  of  it  in  the  Midlands  this  week 
there  is  not  enough  of  novelty  to  command  a  lingering 
attention.  Far  more  interesting  and  important  is  the  dis- 
closure that  Lord  Randolph's  cleverness  was  but  the  forced 
efflorescence  of  a  few  seasons ;  that  it  has  certainly  ceased 
to  bloom  now  ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  is  not  likely  to  show- 
much  head  any  more.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  these 
speeches  for  any  one  who  is  gifted  with  the  commonest 
sensibilities  of  the  critical  sort.  They  testify  to  decline  in 
every  quality  that  made  Lord  Randolph  famous,  and  that 
was  trusted  to  keep  him  so.  In  style  they  speak  of  a 
sudden  reversion  to  boyhood.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  of  the  Walsall  speech  ;  which,  phiase  after  phrase,  is  in 
point  of  composition  precisely  like  the  lecturing  of  the 
more  confident  young  men  in  a  Young  Man's  Institute.  The 
same  consciousness,  the  same  mouthiness,  the  same  tottering 
top-hamper  of  solemnity,  the  same  presentation  of  familiar 
comment  as  new  and  original — all  ara  there,  in  the  very 
phraseology  of  the  Institute  young  man.  To  make- 
matters  worse,  Lord  Randolph  paraded  a  selection  of 
problems  of  domestic  politics  more  often  discussed  than  any 
others ;  and  never  yet  have  they  been  handled  by  any  man 
pretending  to  knowledge  and  thought  with  a  feebler  display 
of  competence.  In  the  business  of  criticism  we  have  to  guard 
ourselves  constantly  against  the  use  of  excessive  language. 
Dealing  with  these  speeches  of  Lord  Randolph's — in  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  land-laws,  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and,  lastly,  of  the  government  of  Ireland 
— the  difficulty  is  of  another  character.  To  do  strict  justice 
to  his  utterances  on  these  questions  we  should  have  to 
employ  epithets  which  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  criticism.  Of  mere  clever- 
ness there  is  not  a  spark,  even  by  way  of  occasional  decora- 
tion. What  the  Conservative  electors  of  Birmingham  may 
think  of  his  principles  now  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  If 
they  think  them  Tory  principles,  or  the  product  of  Tory 
sentiment  and  opinion,  they  must  have  entirely  new  ideas 
of  political  nomenclature.  To  one  thing,  however,  they 
may  make  up  their  minds  :  if  they  adopt  those  principles 
they  will  suffer  as  complete  a  transformation  as  certain 
mariners  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Circe.    That,  however, 
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is  their  affair.  A  matter  of  more  common  interest  and 
concern  is  the  great  and  manifest  decline  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  in  the  article  of  cleverness.  For  this  he  was  still 
sought  in  a  measure,  and  still  dreaded.    But  now  1 


"SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS." 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Volun- 
teer Fund  Mr.  Stanhope  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — '•  That  this  meeting,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the 
"  voluntary  character  of  our  citizen  army,  and  beiDg  im- 
"  pressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  equipping  the 
"  Volunteer  forces  of  the  metropolis  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
"  meet  the  requirements  of  the  War  Office,  heartily  com- 
"  mends  the  Lord  Mayor's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Patriotic 
"  Volunteer  Fund  to  the  support  and  practical  sympathy  of 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  the  public  at  large." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  gentleman  who  moved  this 
resolution  is  our  Minister  for  War  ;  and  what  he  says  is 
tantamount  to  this  : — "  That  this  meeting,  being  desirous  of 
"  preventing  the  collapse  of  our  citizen  army,  owing  to 
*'  impecuniosity,  and  having  realized  that  I  have  given 
"  them  the  choice  of  purchasing  certain  articles  of  equip- 
"  ment  or  of  being  disbanded,  approve  of  the  public  giving, 
"  in  the  form  of  charity,  what  I  have  always  asserted 
"  the  Volunteers  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the  Office 
"  which  I  administer."  This  is  the  only  meaning  which 
this  resolution  can  have,  coming  from  whom  it  did. 

But  if  the  resolution  is  strange,  the  speech  by  which  it 
was  followed  is  stranger  still.  Mr.  Stanhope  begins  by 
shirking  the  plain  straightforward  question,  which  every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  Volunteers  is  now  asking, 
and  j>o  which  no  answer  can  be  obtained — the  question  as  to 
why,  if  this  equipment  is  necessary,  the  Government  does 
not  provide  it.  He  touches  the  point  gently,  and  says  : — 
"  The  first  question  some  people  were  inclined  to  put  was, 
"  whether  it  was  desirable  that  that  equipment  should  be 
"  provided  by  the  State  or  by  voluntary  effort."  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  desirability ;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  fulfilment 
by  the  State  of  their  side  of  a  bargain.  But  even  to 
this  delicately  evasive  way  of  putting  a  plain  question  some 
answer  had  to  be  given.  The  answer  is  in  the  following 
words  : — "  There  were  some  people  who  seemed  to  think 
"  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces 
"  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  regular  forces." 
There  may  be  some  people  possessed  of  some  such  extra- 
ordinary idea.  We  have  never  met  them  in  the  flesh  nor 
read  their  correspondence  in  the  newspapers.  But  still 
they  may  exist.  But,  granted  that  they  exist  by  the 
million,  what  connexion  is  there  between  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  converted  into  regulars, 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  that  the  Volunteers  are  properly 
equipped  at  public  expense  ?  What  unworthy  oratorical 
trickery  is  this  to  attempt  to  confuse  the  vast  army  of  fad- 
mongers  with  those  who  have  the  clear  and  definite  demand — 
Fulfil  your  side  of  the  bargain,  pay  for  the  necessities  you 
insist  upon  I 

But,  when  a  War  Office  official  begins  to  find  himself 
swimming  in  deeper  waters  than  are  safe,  considering  the 
hampering  bonds  of  former  engagements  and  undertakings, 
which  sadly  interfere  with  his  eel-like  movements,  there  is 
always  at  hand  a  welcome  bathing-machine  kept  by  an  old 
lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bunkum.  She  has  a  large  stock  of 
such  machines,  and  each  has  a  name.  And  she  and  her 
daughters,  the  fair  Miss  Audacity  Bunkum  and  the  dark 
Miss  Mystery  Bunkum,  are  always  ready  to  assist  their 
customers.  Sometimes  the  rescue  requires  the  united 
efforts  of  all  three.  The  names  of  the  bathing-machines  are 
Committee,  Pigeon-Hole,  Procrastination,  Promise,  Pru- 
dence, and  Prevarication.  Mrs.  Bunkum  and  daughters 
were  helping  the  unfortunate  Minister  into  the  last-named 
refuge  when  he  uttered  this  sentence  (as  reported) : — "  But 
"  he  could  assure  them,  both  as  regarded  the  Militia  and 
"  Volunteers,  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  de- 
V  fence  of  the  country  had  not  only  considered  the  special 
f  duties  that  must  be  assigned,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  to 
"  each  force,  but  they  had  also  considered  the  particular  ' 
"  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  every  battalion,  so  that 
"  in  any  recommendations  they  might  now  make,  both 
r  in  regard  to  organization  and  equipment,  they  had  tried 
"  to  think  out  what  was  wanted  for  every  battalion  that  was 
"  put  into  the  field."  (Applause  !)  Net  result,  some  person 
or  persons  unknown  have  tried  to  think.    But,  to  be 


serious,  if  we  really  try  to  find  out  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  few  years  to  place  the  Volunteers  on  a 
footing  of  efficiency,  we  can  discover  almost  nothing.  A 
slight  but  inadequate  increase  of  grant  has  been  made. 
There  has  been  a  flourish  of  trumpets  under  Mrs. 
Bunkum's  special  patronage,  and  over  a  Volunteer  brigade 
scheme,  which  has  resulted,  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed, 
in  the  general  establishment  of  a  system  of  dual  control. 
And  there  has  been  the  still  more  vaunted  mobilization 
scheme.  This  latter  is  the  great  winner  of  applause.  There 
is  a  most  delightful  impression  of  security  produced  in  the 
minds  of  unthinking  audiences  whenever  it  is  trotted  out. 
A  general  notion  is  instilled  into  peace-loving  minds  that 
at  last  our  War  Office  is  rivalling  that  thoroughgoing  in- 
stitution in  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Strasse,  and  will  have 
only  to  utter  the  mystic  words  "Krieg  mobil"  to  find  every 
"  citizen  soldier  "  arrayed  in  his  place,  equipped,  accoutred, 
fed,  armed,  and  supplied  with  ammunition.  All  this  per- 
fection of  mechanism  may  exist  on  paper,  but  only  in 
the  stage  of  being  tried  to  be  thought  out.  It  certainly 
is  not  in  the  stage  of  being  "  tried  to  be  worked  out." 
Some  serious  efforts  were  this  year  made  to  practise  a  few 
of  the  metropolitan  brigades  in  the  localities  where  they 
would  be  "  tried  to  be  thought  to  be  sent "  in  case  of 
threatened  invasion.  The  efforts  were  reasonably  and 
seriously  attempted.  They  fell  through  entirely  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  War  Office  to  grant  the  necessary  funds. 
Let  us  hope  that  by  next  year  the  efforts  after  "  trying  to 
"  think  "  may  produce  at  least  efforts  after  "  trying  to  act." 

There  followed  then  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  speech  the  state- 
ment that  "It  was  possible,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
"  for  Volunteer  corps  to  provide  that  limited  form  of  equip- 
"  ment  for  themselves  out  of  the  Capitation  Grant  which 
"  was  annually  provided  for  them  by  Parliament."  This 
statement  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "No,  no,"  which  mark 
of  dissent  was  met  by  the  assertion  that  some  did  so,  and 
that  "  there  was  one  even  in  the  metropolis  which  did  so, 
"  but  that  was  an  exceptional  case" — a  remark  which 
should  have  been  greeted  with  laughter.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  accounts  of  the  different  metropolitan  battalions 
stand  at  the  present  moment.  But  in  the  last  authoritative 
document  issued  on  the  subject,  the  Report  of  the  Volunteer 
Capitation  Committee  in  1887,  there  was  only  one  metro- 
politan battalion  which  paid  its  way  by  means  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant,  and  that  was  the  Railway  Corps,  whose  ex- 
penses are,  for  many  reasons,  very  small.  And  its  com- 
manding officer  recommended  an  additional  grant  of  ten 
shillings,  on  the  ground  that  better  clothing  was  required  ; 
not  unnaturally,  as  its  clothing  allowance  was  in  fact  almost 
exactly  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  man  per  annum  ! 
Truly  it  was  a  very  exceptional  case. 

The  Volunteers  must  of  course  take  what  they  can  get. 
But,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  they 
must  agitate  for  more.  They  must,  in  fact,  not  leave  go  of 
the  principle  of  the  payment  by  the  tax-payers  of  all  neces- 
sary expenses.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  find  that,  after  all 
professions  of  friendliness  and  support,  Mr.  Stanhope  has 
proved  repeatedly  that  he  is  as  weak  as  other  men  who  have 
occupied  his  position  before  him.  We  credit  him  with  good 
intentions,  but  we  discredit  him  with  broken  promises — 
broken  not  intentionally,  but  broken  under  that  inexorable 
source  of  administrative  weakness,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Treasury.  He  has  been  placed  unfortunately.  Had  he  not 
supported  the  Lord  Mayor's  "  Patriotic  "  Fund  he  would 
have  been  regarded  as  unpatriotic.  Doing  so,  he  has  placed 
himself  in  an  untenable  position.  In  his  speech  he  has 
attempted  to  unite  the  inconsistent  attitudes  of  the  man 
responsible  for  carrying  out  an  admitted  public  duty  out  of 
public  money,  and  who  at  the  same  time  uses  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  same  purpose,  and  continues  to  solicit 
charity  for  the  same  objects.  The  question  had  better  be 
faced  at  once.  The  Volunteers  will  take  what  they  can  get. 
They  are  justified  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  thousands  of 
pounds  they  have  spent.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  general  feeling  amongst  them  demands  more  than  a 
Lord  Mayor's  Fund,  supported  by  a  disingenuous  speech 
from  the  man  to  whom  they  look  for  assistance.  It  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  finality  in  an 
arrangement  that  does  not  guarantee  out  of  public  funds, 
and  not  municipally  organized  charity,  everything  necessary 
to  the  most  complete  defensive  mobilization. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  ROYAL  GRANTS  DEBATE. 

fFlHOSE  persons  who  (to  adopt  as  general  an  expression 
J-  as  may  be  arrived  at)  desire  that  the  government  of 
England  shall  not  be  carried  on  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Little  Bethel  with  stingy  managers  have  every  possible 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  concluding  evening  of  the 
Royal  Grants  debate  on  Monday  last.  We  say  "  the  con- 
"  eluding,"  for  the  belated  buffoonery  of  Mr.  Wallace  does 
not  count,  and  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  itself  had  no 
reality.  It  had  begun  well,  according  to  the  taste  of 
such  persons,  and  it  ended  hardly  less  well.  The  general 
satisfaction  which  in  all  quarters  worth  attention  has 
been  expressed  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  much  less 
a  recognition  of  what  Gladstonians  foolishly  consider  the 
general  "superiority"  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  has  a 
good  cause  is  a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  has  a  bad  one.  But  this  and  other  speeches  of 
last  week  were  admittedly  above  the  usual  present  level  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  We  do  not  think  that  the  speeches 
of  Monday  fell  much  below  this  improvement.  On  one 
and  the  best  of  them — Mr.  Chamberlain's — we  have 
some  little  delicacy  in  commenting.  The  best  comment 
is  the  "  beastly  froth  of  rage  "  (we  can  never  thank  Mr. 
Browning  enough  for  that  phrase)  into  which  it  seems  to 
have  thrown  the  rump  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  former  party. 
To  attempt  to  decide  between  the  new  and  the  old  Radical- 
ism on  Radical  principles  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  any  one 
who  is  not  a  Radical.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  difficulty 
constitutes  a  positive  qualification  for  the  post  of  judge  as 
to  the  dialectical  success  of  the  speakers  on  each  side.  We 
are  so  absolutely  impartial  between  the  four  (we  think  it  is 
four ;  or  is  it  five  ?)  sections  of  Radicalism  represented  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that  our  opinion 
may  be  of  some  value  as  to  their  right  to  the  prize.  We 
should  certainly  say  that  that  prize  went  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  with  Lord  Hartington,  main- 
tained the  tradition  of  their  official  party,  not  to  Mr. 
Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  deserted  it. 

The  palm  of  curious,  as  opposed  to  meritorious,  interest, 
however,  is  almost  admittedly  awardable  to  Mr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  bestowed  much  sarcastic  comment  on  his 
friend  with  very  good  effect ;  but  we  doubt  whether  even 
Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  reached  the  bottom  of  the  profound 
incomprehensibility  of  Mr.  Morley's  position.  Mere  incon- 
sistency is  nothing,  though  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  poli- 
ticians avoid  it.  In  Mr.  Morley's  present  party  it  is  even 
a  sort  of  sign  of  profession  and  mark  of  difference.  But 
when  you  are  inconsistent  you  should  be  inconsistent 
fortitcr.  Mr.  Morley  was  hardly  that.  To  begin  with,  he 
abode  in  his  preliminaries  after  a  fashion  which  for  so 
accomplished  a  critic  of  historical  politics  was  a  sure  evidence 
of  discomfort.  What  the  honourable  member  for  North- 
ampton said,  what  the  Under-Secretary  for  India  said, 
and  what  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  are 
things  which  unfortunately  remind  us  of  "  what  the  soldier 
"  said,"  in  a  famous  piece  of  literature.  They  are  not 
evidence — not  evidence  which  in  the  least  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Morley  found  it  necessary,  but  painful, 
to  separate  himself  from  both  his  great  leaders — from  Mr. 
Gladstone  because  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  effect  nothing  but 
a  wretched  ci-devant  (that  is  what  the  bolder  spirits  say), 
and  from  Mr.  Labouchere  because  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
discourteous  to  the  Throne.  If  Mr.  Morley  does  not  like 
to  be  discourteous  to  the  Throne,  where  is  the  justification 
of  his  amendment,  which,  with  the  slightest  possible  differ- 
ence of  form  from  Mr.  Labouchere's,  tells  the  Throne  that  it 
is  a  sturdy  beggar,  a  robber  of  the  public,  and  by  implication 
a  liar  1  This  is  an  awkward  enough  galley  for  a  person 
anxious  not  to  be  discourteous  to  the  Throne  to  find  himself 
in.  But  Mr.  Morley  laboured  with  the  skill  of  the  most 
practised  shipwright  to  make  his  galley  more  awkward  still. 
He  dwelt  with  something  like  eloquence  on  the  pleasure 
which  he,  in  common  with  all  those-who-are-not-Mr. -Storey 
(if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  new  but  convenient  term),  feels  in 
the  associations,  the  historical  associations,  of  the  Crown. 
He  pointed  out  without  the  very  least  ceremony  that  Mr. 
Storey's  talk  about  the  contrasts  of  riches  and  poverty  is 
the  silliest  and  vulgarest  of  clap-trap.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Morley  carefully  demolished  the  grounds  on  which  at  least 
a  hundred  of  the  hundred  and  odd  Parliamentary  tagrag 
who  followed  him  into  the  Lobby  based  their  votes.  After 


which  he  asked  them  to  follow  him.  That  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  should  talk  in  this  sort  of  fashion  is  not  sur- 
prising. When  Sir  George  came  to  speak,  he  instanced 
as  a  reason  for  wishing  the  minority  to  be  increased  the 
fact  that  royalty  and  aristocracy  no  longer  put  their  offspring 
into  lucrative  offices.  The  extraordinary  discipline  of  topsy- 
turvification,  through  which  Sir  George  went  before  he  cut 
his  Unionist  cables  and  made  off  to  join  the  Gladstonian 
buccaneers,  may  account  for  any  eccentricity  of  logic.  But 
we  should  have  supposed  that  the  disuse  of  the  practice  to 
which  Sir  George  referred  was  exactly  the  reason  for  these 
grants.  The  contradiction  is  intelligible  enough  in  Sir 
George  ;  in  Mr.  Morley  we  fear  it  can  only  be  set  down 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley  s'encanaille  with  difficulty. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  further  in  detail 
the  contentions  by  which  men,  whom  we  should  be  sorry 
to  describe  as  anything  but  men  of  honour,  reconciled  them- 
selves to  following  the  lead  of  a  few  paid  politicians, 
Debating  Society  spouters,  and  Parliamentary  mountebanks. 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  the  system  of  constant  Parlia- 
mentary grants  a  good  system ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  other  consistent  with  our  present  political 
institutions.  The  least  worthy  among  many  unworthy 
things  said  by  Mr.  Morley  was  his  complaint  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  remarks  about  the  Crown  lands — a 
complaint  based  on  a  kind  of  chicanery  about  personal  and 
fiduciary  ownership.  This  part  of  the  complaint  was  not 
urged  when  Sir  Michael  had  reached  the  House,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  had  an  easy 
answer  to  it.  What  is  contended  for  on  the  score  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  nation,  by  virtue  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  Crown  lands  to  it,  is  not  that  the  Crown  has  lost  the 
power  of  alienation  (wherein  alone  the  "  personal "  question 
comes  in),  but  that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  the  most  profit- 
able employment.  Mr.  Morley  must  know  perfectly  well 
that,  if  the  Queen  were  able  to  manage  the  Crown  lands 
even  as  the  most  strictly  tied-up  landowner  can  manage 
his  estates  under  present  law,  the  revenue  derived  from 
them  at  present  might  be  decupled.  But  it  would 
be  altogether  too  unkind  to  press  this  argument.  Mr. 
Morley  only  set  an  example  which  all  his  honourable 
friends  followed  in  throwing  to  the  wolves  the  ewe  lambs 
of  argument  on  which  his  own  side  had  to  rely.  He,  as  we 
have  seen,  "  chucked "  the  East-End-and-destitution  logic 
of  the  eminent  Mr.  Storey.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was 
nearly  as  decided,  though  not  nearly  as  witty,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  sending  the  savings  argument  to  join  its 
poor  little  brother.  Sir  William  Harcourt  (that  such  a 
man  should  be  so  merciless  I)  followed  suit  by  whirling  over 
the  sledge  the  last  shrieking  innocent — the  argument  about 
misuse  of  the  Civil  List  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  before  this  Mr.  Labouchere,  yielding  to 
the  madness  of  the  hour,  had  come  near  to  the  flat  blasphemy 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  by  declaring  that  it  was 
"  quite  unimportant  "  whether  the  surrendered  hereditary 
revenues  were  the  property  of  the  Sovereign  or  not ;  while, 
to  descend  for  a  moment  to  the  infinitely  little,  Mr. 
Esslemont,  of  Aberdeen,  by  informing  the  House  that  he 
did  not  care  for  precedents,  at  once  and  with  a  right  and  left 
swashing  blow  annihilated  the  argument  from  George  III.'s 
reign  and  the  argument  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches. 
In  short,  the  sole  desire  of  almost  every  speaker  on  the  side 
of  the  temporary  Opposition  appears  to  have  been  to  show 
that  his  friends  and  brethren  were  a  party  of  illogical  fools. 
It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  a  majority  of  something 
like  three  to  one  took  such  a  party  at  its  own  valuation. 
We  regret  the  incident,  because  it  has  shown  what  manner 
of  men  can  get  themselves  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
nowadays,  because  it  has  not  been  altogether  well  managed 
by  the  Government,  because  it  has  shown  the  existence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  foolishness  and  bad  blood  in  the  lower 
class  of  voters.  But  we  could  not  have  wished  for  a  spec- 
tacle of  more  complete  imbecility  among  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Grants,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  some 
of  the  very  organs  of  that  opposition  itself  admit  that  the 
public  at  large  is  much  more  interested  in  Princess  Louise 
than  in  Mr.  Labouchere.  It  would  be  odd  if  it  were  other- 
wise, for  the  most  miserly  British  workman  can  hardly 
object  to  his  landlord  or  employer  paying  a  shilling  or  two 
more  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  a  popular  Royal  Family. 
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THE  AUNT'S  CHEQUE. 

IT  was  once  said  by  a  cynical  person  that  the  only  use  of 
a  bank  was  to  borrow  money  from,  and  that  the 
simplest  mode  of  performing  that  transaction  was  to  over- 
draw your  account.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which 
bankers  not  unnaturally  differ  from  their  customers, 
holding  that  their  business  is  to  lend  at  higher  interest 
than  they  pay,  when  it  happens  that  they  pay  any  at  all. 
The  action  brought  by  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire 
Bank  against  a  certain  Mr.  Cook  is  in  favour  of  the  bank- 
ing community,  and  further  shows  the  desirability  of  doing 
things  in  some  order.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  fishmonger  at  Taunton, 
and  has  got  himself  into  a  rather  serious  pecuniary  scrape 
by  not  behaving  like  other  people,  but  adopting  a  line  of 
his  own.  Eccentricity  may  or  may  not  show  that  a  man  is 
in  advance  of  his  age.  But  it  usually  results  in  immediately 
unpleasant  consequences,  and  martyrdom  is  not  always 
worth  while.  Mr.  Cook,  according  to  the  facts  so  far  as 
they  appeared  in  Court,  must  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
assume  the  position  of  an  insolvent  creditor.  Having  a 
considerable  balance  with  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire 
Bank,  he  went  through  one  of  the  most  singular  processes 
in  the  world,  lie  exchanged  cheques  with  a  customer  of  his 
own  to  the  unexplained  amount  of  sixhundred  and  forty-five 
pounds.  If  this  is  a  form  of  betting  prevalent  in  the  West 
of  England,  the  student  of  contemporary  manners  would 
like  to  see  some  more  light  thrown  upon  it.  If  it  be 
merely  a  method  of  discharging  a  liability  by  barter,  the 
element  of  uncertainty  should,  one  is  disposed  to  think,  be 
eliminated,  and  both  parties  should  make  a  clean  breast. 
For  here  the  customer  seems  to  have  obtained,  in  Homeric 
phrase,  gold  for  brass,  offerings  of  a  hundred  oxen  for  offer- 
ings of  nine.  Cheques  are  a  convenient  form  of  portable 
property  when  there  are  assets,  but  useless  encumbrances 
when  there  are  not.  The  result  in  this  case  was  that  Mr. 
Cook's  cheques  in  the  hands  of  his  customer  were  honoured, 
while  the  customer's  cheques  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cook 
were  dishonoured.  Mr.  Cook,  on  being  requested  to  make 
good  the  deficit,  hit  upon  a  device  which,  if  less  complicated 
than  the  previous  exchange,  is  even  more  mysterious.  He 
snooted  that  the  customer's  aunt  should  draw  a  cheque  ill 
his  favour  for  the  same  sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds.  But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  a  Taunton 
aunt  is  no  substitute  for  a  fairy  godmother. 

Ever  since  "  my  aunt's  case,"  when  the  plaintiff  got  an 
order  from  a  County  Court  judge  against  the  wealthy  aunt 
of  an  impoverished  creditor,  there  has  been  a  vague  notion 
among  spendthrifts  that  aunts  are  fair  game.  In  this  case 
the  aunt  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  proposal  made. 
She  at  once  drew  the  cheque ;  and,  indeed,  drawing  cheques 
seems  to  present  no  difficulties  to  any  member  of  the 
customer's  family.  But  alas  !  this  cheque  also  was  dis- 
honoured, and  an  aunt  without  a  balance  is  a  vain  thing  to 
save  a  man.  Deserted  alike  by  aunt  and  nephew,  Mr.  Cook 
found  himself  defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  the  bank 
to  recover  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  The 
bank  submitted  that  there  could  be  no  valid  answer  to  the 
claim,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  Chambers,  made  an  order 
for  summary  judgment  unless  the  money  were  paid  into 
Court.  On  appeal  to  the  Divisional  Court  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  argued  that,  as  the  defendants  had  kept  the  aunt's 
cheque,  they  took  the  risk  of  its  turning  out  useless  ;  and, 
further,  that  having  certain  cheques  drawn  by  the  customer 
on  a  bank  at  Wiveliscombe,  they  had  sent  them  to  their 
London  agents,  instead  of  immediately  presenting  them. 
Unfortunately  these  Wiveliscombe  cheques  fared  no  better 
than  their  predecessors,  being  also  dishonoured  on  presenta- 
tion. The  Court  held,  following  a  recent  case,  and  also 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  despatching  the  cheques 
to  London  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  was  not 
laches,  and  did  not  disentitle  the  bank  to  recover  the 
money.  To  have  held  otherwise  would  have  added  a 
new  terror  to  banking,  without  giving  any  real  security 
to  the  public.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delay  was 
very  trifling,  the  Wiveliscombe  cheques  having  been  paid 
in  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  returned  on  the  26th,  while 
notice  was  given  on  the  27th.  Mr.  Justice  Day  was 
quite  clear  and  strong  on  tbe  important  subject  of  the 
aunt.  The  aunt,  he  said,  had  not  been  taken  for  better 
for  worse,  but  only  to  see  what  she  was  worth,  and  she 
proved  to  be  worth  nothing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
history  of  these  interesting  and  instructive  proceedings 
will  be  fatal  to  that  superstitious  regard  for  an  aunt's  purse 
which  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  speculations  of  in- 


genuous youth.  A  blind  reliance  upon  the  aunts  of  other 
people  was  certainly  not  to  he  expected  from  the  ancient 
and  honourable,  but  usually  wideawake,  trade  of  fish- 
mongers. 


THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  NOTIFICATION  BILL. 

THE  Bill  which  Government  has  at  last  introduced  for 
the  protection  of  the  community  against  poisoning  by 
infection  has  one  serious  defect.  It  is  not,  as  it  should  be, 
universally  compulsory ;  it  imposes  on  every  London  doctor 
the  obligation  to  report  all  cases  of  such  infectious  diseases, 
as  are  named  in  its  schedule,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  worded  so 
as  to  apply  to  Ireland,  and  it  leaves  the  application  of  the 
law  optional  for  country  towns.  For  the  first  omission  there 
is  a  reasonable  excuse,  even  beyond  what  is  supplied  by  the 
common  practice  of  distinguishing  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  legislation.  Perhaps  the  Ministry  have  not 
taken  the  worst  way  of  persuading  Irishmen  to  approve  of 
compulsory  notification  by  not  offering  it  to  them.  The 
pulling  of  the  string  one  way  is  sometimes  known  to  be  the 
most  effectual  way  of  persuading  the  animal  tied  to  it  to  go 
the  other.  The  second  omission  is  less  easily  justified. 
The  Act  is  recommended  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  fifty 
provincial  towns  have  already  applied  for  and  obtained 
private  Acts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  one  within 
their  own  limits.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  Act  would  be  generally  unpopular. 
Indeed,  the  very  consideration  that  some  towns  might  dis- 
like it  is  in  itself  a  reason  why  it  should  have  been  made 
universally  compulsory.  It  is  possible,  but  we  trust  not 
probable,  that  there  may  be  other  Leicesters  in  England  and 
other  Town  Councils  as  wise  as  that  which  has  striven  to 
provide  small-pox  with  a  secure  abiding-place.  That  these 
towns  should,  out  of  a  regard  for  what  they  may  be  pleased 
to  call  freedom,  or  for  any  other  folly,  be  allowed  to  foster 
typhoid  fever  is  not  to  be  desired.  The  fact  that  London 
is  not  provided  with  a  central  health  authority  is  not  so 
much  a  reason  for  making  the  Act  compulsory  in  London, 
and  optional  elsewhere,  as  for  supplying  the  capital  with  the 
authority  it  wants,  and  ought  to  possess  as  fully  as  Bristol 
or  Dundee. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Bill  by  the  House  (the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one) 
should  encourage  the  Ministry  to  increase  the  stringency 
of  the  measure.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ments used  against  it  which  need  influence  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Balthazar  Foster,  who  alone  spoke  against  it 
with  any  appearance  of  force,  maintained  that  it  might 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  friendly  relations  between  doctor 
and  patient,  and  might  result  in  infractions  of  the  sound 
old  tradition  which  makes  discretion  as  to  his  patient's 
affairs  the  first  article  in  the  doctor's  code  of  honour.  We 
quite  agree  with  Sir  Balthazar  Foster  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  this  most  excellent  tradition  were  in  any 
way  weakened.  We  will  even  go  further,  and  express  a 
wish  that  doctors  would  observe  this  rule  of  medical  good 
manners  even  more  carefully  than  they  do.  There  is,  we 
can  assure  him,  room  for  improvement.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  the  imposition  of  an  obligation  to  report  all 
cases  of  infectious  disease  on  doctors  will  appreciably 
diminish  the  confidence  felt  in  them  by  their  patients. 
There  is  the  experience  of  fifty  towns  to  show  that  the 
rule  may  be  enforced  without  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  relations  between  patients  and  doctors.  For  the 
rest,  we  have  a  profound  confidence  in  the  working  of  the 
natural  desire  of  those  who  are  sick  to  get  well.  The 
friend  of  liberty,  who  is  down  with  a  good  smart  typhoid 
fever,  will  in  very  few  cases  prove  such  a  heroic  martyr  as- 
to  die  rather  than  send  for  a  doctor  who  will  be  bound  to 
report  the  existence  and  nature  of  his  disease  to  the 
sanitary  authorities.  As  for  those  who  would  conceal  the 
existence  of  disease  in  their  house  for  purely  selfish  busi- 
ness reasons,  they  are  entitled  to  no  consideration  what- 
ever. No  man's  rights  include  the  right  to  poison  his 
neighbours,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Act  does  not  make 
the  head  of  every  household  jointly  responsible  with  the 
doctor  for  the  notification.  If  it  were  not  disgusting,  it 
would  be  laughable,' to  hear  members  of  Parliament  and 
friends  of  freedom  get  up  and  solemnly  argue  that  the  small 
tradesman  or  other  person  who  thinks  that  the  presence  of 
infectious  disease  in  his  house  might  injure  him  financially, 
and,  therefore,  conceals  it  to  the  great  danger  of  his 
neighbours,  is  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  a  kind  ot 
respect.    It  is  a  great  pity,  no  doubt,  that,  among  the 
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other  consequences  of  infectious  disease,  there  should  also 
be  the  danger  of  loss  of  one's  means  of  livelihood  ;  but  that 
danger  is  unavoidable,  and  for  the  rest  no  man  is  entitled  to 
protect  his  own  means  of  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  the 
lives  of  innocent  people.  Besides,  rigid  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  disease  are  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the 
very  class  which  is  most  likely  to  lose  money  by  it.  The 
morality  of  the  question  is  very  easy  to  state.  No  decent 
person  wishes  to  cause  danger  of  poisoning  to  his  neigh- 
bours, or  would  have  the  least  objection  to  the  general 
application  of  precautionary  measures,  and  what  no  decent 
person  would  wish  not  to  do,  no  selfish,  reckless,  or 
foolish  person  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  at  the  expense 
of  other  people. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  TURKEY. 

THE  short  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday  night  as  to  affairs  in  the  East  could  not  be 
expected  to  furnish  any  very  new  or  startling  information. 
"When  Lord  Salisbury  politely  reminded  Lord  Stratheden 
that  it  was  open  to  that  noble  lord  and  others  "  to  speculate 
"  on  a  great  number  of  questions  in  respect  to  which  those 
"  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  must  abstain  from  com- 
"  ment,"  he  put  into  convenient  form  the  undoubted  fact 
that,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  listeners  to  Foreign 
Secretaries  only  find,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  a  horrid 
silence  invading  their  ears.  Lord  Salisbury  says  justly 
that  for  the  last  two  years  Bulgaria  has  had  little  history, 
and  that  what  she  has  is  a  record  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  while  he  subsequently  says,  no  doubt  with  equal 
truth  to  the  ear,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  to  the  sense, 
that  the  conduct  of  Russia  has  been  very  "  correct."  It  is 
possible,  as  every  one  knows  in  private  life,  to  observe 
correct  conduct  towards  neighbours,  relations,  friends, 
and  connexions  in  business,  af  ter  a  fashion  of  correctness 
more  intolerable  and  vexatious  than  the  most  robustious 
antagonism.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  cor- 
rectness shown  by  Russia  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  a 
Bulgarian  Government  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  will 
of  the  Bulgarians,  and  which  has  given  Bulgaria  both 
prosperity  and  content.  The  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury 
that  all  men  should  carefully  "abstain  from  using  action  or 
"  language  tending  to  stimulate  unfortunate  differences," 
his  candid,  but  cheerful,  observation  that  the  progress  of 
Turkey,  "though  not  rapid,  has  been  sensible"  (and  are 
there  not  scientific  instruments  in  these  happy  clays  which 
will  measure  you  the  hundred- thousandth  part  of  an  inch  1), 
his  liberal  assurance  "  that  there  is  no  greater  ground  for 
"  anticipating  disturbance  than  there  has  been  in  recent 
"  times,"  are  as  good  examples  of  the  political  egg-and- 
sword  dance  as  " in  recent  times"  have  been  given.  This 
kind  of  solemn  pavane,  this  evolution  in  which  "  the  gi'ave 
"  Lord  Keeper  leads  the  brawls,"  is  one  of  the  incidents  of 
a  Foreign  Secretary's  place,  and  there  have  been  few  Foreign 
Secretaries  who  have  ever  discharged  it  with  a  more  agree- 
able mixture  of  dignified  observance  of  the  proprieties  to 
the  very  least  caper  with  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  farce. 

For  actual  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  case  one 
must,  of  course,  look  elsewhere,  and  the  situation  will 
be  found,  not  perhaps  more  correctly,  but  more  fully, 
sketched  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  sepia  than  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  rose-pink.  Lord  Carnarvon's  details  are  quite 
correct  and  perfectly  consistent  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
generalities.  The  utmost  correctness  will  not  prevent  you 
from  placing  your  troops  in  Province  B  rather  than  in 
Province  A  of  your  own  territory  ;  and  if  it  does  so  happen 
that  Province  B  marches  with  a  foreign  country  peculiarly 
open  to  invasion,  correctness  does  not  require  that  fact  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore  Lord  Carnarvon's 
observations  on  the  state  of  things  along  the  Galician 
border  do  not  at  all  contradict  Lord  Salisbury.  The  same, 
exactly  the  same,  is  to  be  said  of  the  similar  concentrations 
in  the  Caucasus.  It  at  least  appears  to  be  true  that,  as 
Lord  Carnarvon  went  on  to  say  : — "  In  Servia  you  have 
"  large  masses  of  men  ordered  and  supplied  without  any 
"  one  knowing  why."  Had  Lord  Carnarvon  spoken  a  day 
later  he  would  have  been  able  to  read  on  this  head  the 
comfortable  words  of  the  Metropolitan  Michael  to  a 
Daily  Nevis'  Correspondent.  From  these  it  is  gathered  that 
this  most  reverend  man,  by  his  own  account,  never  meddles 
with  politics  except  when  he  thinks  that  there  is  some 
occasion  for  him  to  interfere,  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  a 
Russian  partisan,  but  merely  considers  Russia  the  only 


European  nation  with  which  Servia  ought  to  cultivate 
active  friendship,  and  several  other  valuable  truths  which 
no  doubt  would  have  consoled  Lord  Carnarvon  much. 
Without  pledging  ourselves  to  it,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
accept  Lord  Carnarvon's  estimate  of  the  enormous  Con- 
tinental armies  now  on  foot.  We  fear  he  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  scarcely  a  penny 
in  its  Treasury.  We  do  not  take  quite  the  same  view  that 
he  takes  of  the  Armenian  matter,  but  as  a  set-off  to  this 
Lord  Carnarvon  said  nothing  about  Crete.  As  Lord 
Carnarvon  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  friend  of 
the  wicked  Turk,  his  admission  that  Turkey  has  fared 
very  badly  at  the  hands  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes  is 
valuable.  We  do  not  think  that  the  bearing  of  the  fact  on 
what  even  the  best  friends  of  the  Porte  must  acknowledge 
to  be  its  shortcomings  is  quite  sufficiently  allowed  for  even 
by  those  who  never  shared  the  silly  anti-Turk  craze  of  a 
dozen  years  ago.  There  is  considerable  excuse  for  the 
Porte  if  it  does  not  know  to  whom  to  trust.  The  point 
where  it  is  inexcusable  is  the  neglect  so  to  manage  its 
matters  that  it  shall  have  as  little  necessity  as  possible  for 
trusting  to  any  one.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  intelligible 
reason  for  the  chronic  impecuniosity  of  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  complained;  for,  sorely  diminished  as  the 
Porte's  resources  are,  they  are  still  very  considei-able,  and 
no  sovereign  in  Europe  has  the  opportunity  of  governing  so 
cheaply  as  the  Sultan.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Armenia  and  Crete  we  do  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
quite  share  Lord  Carnarvon's  childlike  belief  in  the 
wrongs  of  the  Armenians.  He  complains  that  the  charges 
have  never  been  denied  or  disproved.  May  it  be  suggested 
to  him  that  there  is  a  preliminary  and  very  important  pro- 
cess which  seems  also  to  have  been  omitted — namely,  the 
proving  of  these  charges  ?  It  is  useless  to  deny,  and 
impossible  to  disprove,  things  as  to  which  no  positive 
evidence  is  obtainable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  Armenians  have  had  wrong  in  some  places  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  way  in  which  the  Porte  has  behaved 
is  the  very  way  to  enable  its  enemies  to  make  the  most  of 
this,  and  to  disable  its  friends  from  taking  its  side.  The 
belief  in  "  Can't  you  let  it  alone  1 "  is  sometimes  a  valuable 
belief,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  And,  when  letting-it- 
alone  on  the  one  hand,  and  occasional  harkening  to  the 
intrigues  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  deadly  enemies  on 
the  other,  are  the  two  secrets  of  policy  to  which  a  Govern- 
ment trusts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  perpetually 
find  itself  in  evil  case. 

The  exact  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Cretan  outbreak 
are  still  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  impudent  perver- 
sion of  Lord  Salisbury's  words  as  to  the  inconvenience  of 
Home  Rule  as  exemplified  in  the  island  would  be  very  pro- 
perly met  by  the  repeated  assurances  that  England  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  Ottoman 
sovereignty.  And  there  is  still  wanting  even  the  very  least 
evidence  that  Ottoman  sovereignty  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  present  troubles,  except  as  any  government  which 
is  not  carried  on  with  the  very  greatest  skill  may  have 
something  to  do  with  troubles  arising  from  desperate 
faction  fights.  A  Commission  is  on  its  way;  troops  to 
maintain  or  restore  order  are  being  despatched ;  a  delega- 
tion (oddly  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Mussulman 
minority,  of  the  Christian  majority,  and  of  the  insurgents) 
is  on  its  way  to  Constantinople,  and  the  return  of 
Photiades  Pasha  as  Governor  is  talked  of.  Photiades 
Pasha  was  very  popular  in  Crete,  and  showed  considerable 
ability  there ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  achieving  the  impos- 
sible. The  present  difficulty  in  Crete  appears  to  be  simply  this 
— that  neither  Mussulmans  nor  Christians  will  be  satisfied 
with  mere  equality.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  change 
of  governors,  any  concessions,  any  "  protocoling  "  of  any 
kind,  will  alter  or  remedy  this  state  of  things.  What  is 
wanted  clearly  is  a  strong  and  impartial  central  authority 
which  can  make  the  two  parties  respect  each  other's  rights, 
and  be  content  with  their  own.  The  Porte  is  hardly 
strong  enough  to  do  this,  and  is  certainly  not  believed  to 
be  impartial.  Greece  has  no  real  claim,  is  not  nearly 
strong  enough,  and  would  not  be  believed  to  be  much  more 
impartial.  England  could  do  it,  but  declines  ;  some  other 
Powers  would  very  likely  be  much  pleased  to  do  it,  but 
cannot  be  allowed.  Statesmanship  of  the  cynical  kind 
might  be  inclined  to  say,  "  Fight  dog,  fight  bear,"  till  one 
side  or  the  other  is  tired  ;  but  what  the  cant  of  Europe  is 
pleased  to  call  the  conscience  of  Europe  would,  no  doubt,  be 
horrified  by  at  least  the  open  promulgation  of  auy  such 
advice. 
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AX  OPEN  SPACE— GONE. 

IF  a  man  wanted  to  describe  the  course  the  Government 
has  taken  with  the  Post  Office  Site  Bill  more  tersely 
:han  good-naturedly,  he  might  say  that  it  is  one  excel- 
ently  fitted  to  give  Mr.  Matthews  an  opportunity.  High 
md  dry  orthodoxy  is  on  one  side,  and  the  considerations 
rhich  would  influence  a  man  of  the  world  are  on  the 
)ther.  "With  that  choice  before  him  we  know  which 
oad  the  Home  Secretary  would  joyfully  take.  The  case  is 
t  simple  one.    The  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison  is  free 

0  be  disposed  of.  Government,  after  a  certain  amount 
)f  higgling  not  very  easy  to  follow,  has  decided  to  use  it  for 
Post  Office  buildings.  It  has  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  it 
brgot  to  provide  itself  with  the  necessary  powers,  antl  is 
low  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  which  will  in  some 
legree  be  a  Bill  of  indemnity.  We  do  not  deny  that  from 
he  purely  pedantic  standpoint  the  Ministry  has  some- 
hing  to  say  for  itself.  The  Post  Office  is  a  national 
soncern.  Coldbath  Fields  Prison  is  a  national  asset.  To 
ake  the  asset  and  use  it  for  the  Office  is  a  course  for  which 

1  good  defence  can  be  made  out  by  following  one  line  of 
irgument.  You  have  only  to  say  that  some  money  will  be 
aved  thereby,  that  London  has  no  right  to  profit  at  the 
ixpense  of  the  taxpayer,  that  the  duty  of  a  good  Minister  is 

0  spire  the  national  purse,  that  the  London  members  are 
ishing  for  a  good  thing,  and  there  is  your  case.  Mr. 
dATTiiKws,  who  must  have  enjoyed  himself  very  much, 
tated  it  as  well  as  he  did  the  hidebound  lawyer's  view  of 
he  CASS  case  when  he  irritated  the  House  of  Commons 
nto  snubbing  the  Government  and  starting  a  scandal.  Mr. 
.'oi  itTNEY,  to  whom  doctrinaire  orthodoxy  is  dear,  backed 
Sm  up  stoutly.  If  this  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
uch  a  question,  the  Ministry  was  perfectly  in  the  right, 
nd  deserved  the  majority  it  obtained — partly  by  the  kind 
ssistanee  of  Mr.  Illixgworth,  who  thought  it  monstrous 
.ondon  should  get  a  good  thing  unless  it  could  be  shown  to 
tave  paid  handsomely  for  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  are  other  considerations  in  this 
natter  worthy  of  attention.  After  all,  what  is  at  stake  is 
ot  only  a  possible  but  problematical  loss  to  the  taxpayer,  but 
lso  the  character  of  some  Conservative  leaders.  Were  they 
r  were  they  not  talking  a  great  deal  of  windy  humbug 
.•hen  they,  not  being  as  yet  in  office,  professed  such  a  tender 
nterest  in  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  supply  of  open 
paces  1  For  they  did  profess  very  much  about  these  things, 
'hey  sat  in  committees  and  wrote  magazine  articles. 
i.mong  other  tilings,  they  recommended  that  the  site  of 
Ibldbath  Fields  should  be  made  an  open  space.  Now  that 
hey  are  in  office,  these  humane  intentions  of  theirs  are 
otally  forgotten.  A  chance  presents  itself  for  making  an 
rrangeinent  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  Post  Office 
iv  which  it  is  possible  that  a  little  money  may  be  saved  to 
he  Treasury.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangement 
hat  neither  workmen's  dwellings  nor  open  spaces  will  ever 
>e  made  on  or  out  of  the  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison. 
Lt  once,  and  in  such  a  hurry  that  the  necessary  Parlia- 
lentaiy  authority  is  dispensed  with,  the  arrangement  is 
lade.  If  the  belief  spreads  among  the  London  workmen 
hat  the  friendly  professions  of  Conservative  statesmen  are 
lere  wind,  we  really  do  not  think  that  there  will  be 
nu  h  ground  for  surprise.  They  cannot  have  their  cake 
od  eat  it.  To  be  economically  orthodox,  to  teach  that  it 
:  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  look  after  any  man's 
idging  or  recreation-ground,  is  a  consistent  course.  As  a 
latter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  the  course  many  Conser- 
atives  were  arguing  for  some  time  ago.  It  is,  therefore, 
ith  an  ill  grace  that  they  fall  back  on  it  now.  They 
innot  win  the  praise  of  being  sternly  economical  according 
)  the  strictest  sect  of  the  doctrinaires,  and  also  win  votes 

1  friends  of  the  people  of  the  modern  emotional  kind, 
he  course  the  Ministry  is  following  now  may  be  the  wiser, 
at  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  honour  of  their  con- 
stency  to  have  taken  it  before.  For  the  rest,  they  would 
3  somewhat  puzzled  if  they  were  called  upon  to  apply 
leir  orthodoxy  all  round.  If  the  London  Radical  orator 
lows  his  business,  as  we  incline  to  think  he  does,  he  will 
ive  a  great  chance  with  the  question,  Why,  when  the 
overnnient  was  looking  about  for  an  asset  in  the  shape  of 
'i  open  space,  it  should  pitch  on  one  lying  in  a  very 

owded  part  of  London,  and  put  it  to  a  purpose  which  will 
ake  the  crowding  yet  closer  i 

I 


1 


A  LESSON  TO  TILE  "NEW"  CONSERVATIVES. 

IT  was  a  coincidence  full  of  instruction  and  warning  for 
all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Conservatives  that 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  should  have 
delivered  their  recent  speeches,  addressed  respectively  to  a 
London  and  a  Birmingham  audience,  on  the  same  day,  and 
at  about  the  same  hour,  of  the  present  week.  For  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  effective  illustration  of  the  contrast 
between  true  Conservatism  and  its  counterfeit  than  a  com- 
parison of  those  two  speeches  will  be  found  to  yield.  It  is 
all  the  more  effective  from  the  fact  that,  as  regards  one 
important  subject  treated  of  by  each  of  them,  the  two  speakers 
occupy  common  ground,  and  start  from  an  equally  unre- 
served recognition  of  existing  facts.  The  width  to  which 
their  inferences  diverge  is  the  measure  of  the  discrepancy 
between  their  policy  and  principles.  Both  spoke  in  sub- 
stantially identical  terms  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Balfour,  though  he  did  not  like,  as  he  remarked,  to  "  boast 
"  in  the  middle  of  a  battle,"  thought  it  only  right  "  to 
"  say  frankly  that  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  that 
"  country  was  most  undoubted  and  most  satisfactory."  The 
firm  administration  of  the  law  had  produced  the  effect 
which  it  always  did.  It  discouraged  criminals,  and  en- 
couraged those  who  were  not.  His  belief,  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, which  was  founded  upon  trustworthy  information 
derived  from  all  sorts  of  quarters,  was  that  at  this  moment, 
"  not  merely  had  crime  diminished  in  Ireland  under  the 
"  working  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  but  that 
"  the  diminution  of  crime  had  brought  with  it  the  fruits  of 
"  peace  and  goodwill  between  every  class  of  the  community." 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  for  his  part,  had,  up  to  this 
point  at  any  rate,  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  account  to  give 
of  Ireland.  Agrarian  crime,  he  pointed  out,  had  "  im- 
"  mensely  diminished,"  boycotting  had  "  largely  decreased," 
moonlighting  as  a  specific  form  of  agrarian  crime  had 
"  almost  disappeared."  The  savings  bank  returns  were 
good,  the  railway  traffic  returns  were  good,  the  harvest  pro- 
spects were  good.  The  price  of  stock  had  much  increased, 
as  also  had  "  security  with  respect  to  the  transactions  of 
"  individuals  among  themselves,"  and  there  was  "  going  on 
"  now  in  Ireland  undoubtedly  a  fair  discharge  of  contracted 
"  liabilities  which  may  have  been  entered  into  between  man 
"  and  man."  Such  is  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  view  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland  ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  even 
more  favourable — as  it  is  certainly  a  good  deal  more  cir- 
cumstantial in  its  enumeration  of  satisfactory  features — 
than  that  of  Mr.  Balfour.  When,  however,  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  lesson  which  these  two  observers  respectively 
draw  from  the  result  of  their  observations,  we  find  that 
they  are  in  absolutely  polar  opposition  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Balfour,  ajuplying  to  politics  the  principles  which  any  man 
not  destined  either  for  the  workhouse  or  the  lunatic  asylum 
applies  to  his  private  affairs,  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
when  you  have  succeeded,  or  are  rapidly  succeeding,  in  re- 
storing order,  harmony,  and  well-being  to  a  society,  you 
should  not  immediately  turn  things  upside  down  by  pro- 
viding it  with  a  brand-new  and  highly  experimental,  not 
to  say  extremely  doubtful,  set  of  legislative  institutions. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  exactly  what  you  should  do. 

The  former  of  these  counsels  was  less  explicitly  given 
than  the  latter,  but  it  is  conveyed  by  sufficiently  clear  im- 
plication in  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks  on  the  incomparably 
greater  importance  of  the  administrative  than  the  legislative 
duties  of  a  Government.  Lord  Randolph,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  and  as  most  people  probably  have  been  rather 
amused  than  surprised  to  learn,  has  just  expressly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  immediate  legislation  of  the  "  large, 
"  constructive  "  order  for  Ireland — for  the  immediate  in- 
stitution of  a  new  local  government  system  on  the  broadest 
possible  popular  basis,  coupled  with  the  advance  of 
i  oo,ooo, oool.  of  money  to  convert  the  Irish  tenantry  into 
peasant  proprietors.  That  is  his  recipe  for  the  treatment 
of  a  country  which  he  declares  to  be  speedily  regaining,  if 
it  has  not  already  regained,  complete  social,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  health.  It  is  true  that  he  technically  saves 
his  logic  by  dwelling  on  the  existence  of  a  moral  phenomenon 
in  Ireland,  which,  according  to  him,  must  neutralize  all  the 
effects  of  physical  well-being.  He  discovers  in  that  country 
a  state  of  things  for  which  history,  he  thinks,  affords  no 
parallel  whatever — to  wit,  the  presence  of  "  every  indication 
"  of  material  prosperity,  combined  with  every  indication  of 
"  acute  political  discontent."  If,  however,  we  proposed 
(which  we  do  not)  to  inquire  whether  history  presents  any 
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parallel  to  the  state  of  things  which  Lord  Randolph  de- 
scribes, we  should  begin  our  investigation  by  ascertaining 
its  existence  as  a  fact.  Ireland  is  not  a  very  populous 
country,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  eminently  "vocal"  race. 
Still,  there  is  a  considerable  disproportion  between  the 
silent  and  the  articulate  part  of  the  community,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  former  are,  after  all,  not  inconsiderable. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  political  shoe  pinches  them 
because  Mr.  O'Brien  cries  out,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  got  to  prove,  and  not  to  assume,  that  this 
"  acute  political  discontent "  which  so  strangely  coexists 
with  material  jjrosperity  is  really  anything  more  than  his 
own  mistaken  inference  from  the  undoubtedly  acute  anxiety 
of  the  Irish  agitator  to — in  every  sense  of  the  phrase — 
keep  the  pot  boiling.  However  we  will  cheerfully  make 
Lord  Randolph  a  present  of  his  premisses ;  and  will  assume 
that  the  Irish  people  are  at  once  highly  prosperous  and 
acutely  discontented.  But  we  can  hardly  allow  him  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  by  accepting  the  testimony  of  certain  persons 
as  proof  of  the  malady,  and  rejecting  their  evidence  as  to 
the  method  of  treatment.  It  is — it  must  be,  on  the  faith  of 
the  Irish  agitators'  assurances  and  on  that  alone  that  Lord 
Randolph  believes  in  the  prevalence  of  acute  political  dis- 
content in  Ireland ;  but  the  very  same  authorities  who  have 
convinced  him  that  the  discontent  exists  assure  him  that 
nothing  but  Home  Rule — which  he  declares  to  be  "  im- 
practicable  because  inadmissible,"  and,  ex  vi  circulorum, 
"  inadmissible  because  impracticable  " — will  ever  cure  it. 

But  it  is  not  till  we  go  on  to  examine  the  remedy  he 
actually  does  propose  that  we  get  a  complete  view — if  not 
of  that  political  school  whose  maxim  is  "  when  in  doubt 
"  legislate,"  at  any  rate  of  that  class  of  politician  who 
professes  to  believe  that  this  maxim  is  the  only  "  pay- 
"  ing"  one — to  recommend  to  a  democratic  electorate  of 
the  modern  type.    Political  discontent  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
allayed,  according  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  by  saddling 
the  Irish  peasant  for  forty  or  fifty  years  with  an  obligation 
which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  he  does  not  even 
now  regard  as  morally  binding,  and  by  calling  upon  him 
to  elect,  principally  from  among  the  class  of  persons  who 
have   for  years  past  been   inciting  him  to  violate  this 
obligation,  a  body  of  local  administrators  who,  as  soon 
as  they  assume  that  capacity,  are  to  see  that  in  future  he 
fulfils  it.    And  on  the  faith  that  the  tenant  will  then 
recognize  a  liability  which  he  now  denies,  or  that,  if  he 
does  not,  he  will  be  compelled  to  discharge  it  by  the  men 
who  are  now  urging  him  to  repudiate  it,  the  English  tax- 
payer is  invited  to  advance  a  hundred  millions  sterling. 
This  is  not  a  caricature,  but  a  strictly  matter-of-fact  and 
uncoloured    summary  of   Lord   Randolph  Churchill's 
scheme  of  pacification  for  Ireland.    We  are  convinced,  in- 
deed, that  its  distinguished  author  himself  would  accept  our 
account  of  it  as  absolutely  accurate.    The  apparently  para- 
doxical character  which  his  plan  presents,  as  described  above, 
will  not,  we  believe,  discompose  him  in  the  least ;  for,  so 
far  from  shrinking  from  his  own  paradox,  he  seems  positively 
to  embrace  and  caress  it.  Having  started  from  the  admission 
that  there  is  an  "  hereditary  ingrained  conviction  in  the 
"  mind  of  the  Irish  peasant  that  the  owner  of  the  land  has 
"  no  moral  title  to  the  payment  of  rent,"  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  the  one  and  only  way  to  ensure  his  punctual 
payment  of  the  rent  (when  it  assumes  the  form  of  instal- 
ments of  purchase-money)  is  to  take  care  that  the  local 
body  which  is  to  provide  the  English  taxpayer  with  a 
security  for  such  payment  shall  be  as  accurately  represen- 
tative as  possible  of  the  tenants  themselves.    "  No  fancy 
"  franchise,    no  proportionate  representation,  no  plural 
"  voting  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  free  representa- 
"  tive  character  of  that  body."    See  to  it,  in  other  words, 
that  no  element  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  landlord's 
"  moral  title  "  (and,  consequently,  of  the  State's  derivative 
right)  to  the  payment  of  rent  shall,  under  any  circum- 
stances, find  its  way  on  to  the  Boards  which  are  to  give  us 
assurance  that  that  rent  is  to  be  paid. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  want- 
ing in  courage,  either  intellectual  or  moral ;  but  he  does  not 
talk  audacious  nonsense  from  any  love  of  it ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  talked  such  nonsense  as  this  at  Birmingham  is  very 
significant  indeed.  He  was  evidently  bent  on  putting  in 
evidence  once  more  his  peculiar  kind  of  "  Conservatism," 
and  of  placing  it  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  with  that 
of  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  now  among  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  representatives.  His  rival  has  evidently  been  burn- 
ing to  show  that  he  at  least  is  not  all  for  "  repression,"  and 
so  forth,  as  Mr.  Balfour  is ;  that  he  at  least  has  a  "  con- 


"  structive  policy  for  Ireland,"  as  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his 
insistence  on  "  administration,"  has  not.  We  rejoice  that 
he  has  given  so  frank  and  self-revealing  an  account  of  what 
his  precious  "  constructive  policy "  amounts  to.  Such 
blessed  words  as  "  free  representative  character,"  and  the 
like,  may  be  good  enough,  he  perhaps  knows,  to  catch  the 
Radical  gallery  to  which  he  partly  plays.  But  if  the  so- 
called  Conservative  of  the  new  school  has  not  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  meaningless  vacuity  of  such  "Tory-Demo- 
"  cratic  "  talk,  then  we  fear  that  the  so-called  Conservative 
of  the  new  school  must  be  merely  a  politician  who  from  one 
point  of  view  has  mistaken  his  side  of  the  House,  or  from 
another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  has  selected  it  with 
his  eyes  only  too  wide  open. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH  AGAIN. 

IT  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  proceedings  of  Captain 
Shepard,  of  the  United  States  revenue-cruiser,  Rush, 
are  producing  some  excitement  in  Victoria,  B.C.  On  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  tell  the  story  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  this  energetic 
officer  has  been  led  by  excess  of  zeal  into  an  imitation  of 
the  unfortunate  example  set  by  his  countryman,  the  captain 
of  the  San  Jacinto.  He  has  not  only  imitated  it,  but 
bettered  it  too.  When  the  captain  of  the  San  Jacinto  stopped 
a  British  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  took  Messrs.  Slidell 
and  Mason  out  of  her,  there  was  war  in  the  States,  and  at 
least  a  possibility  that  the  British  ship  was  carrying  contra- 
band. That  did  not,  as  the  American  Government  explicitly 
acknowledged,  entitle  him  to  erect  himself  into  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  decide  that  Confederate  agents  were  contra- 
bands, but  it  was  at  least  some  palliation  of  his  over-haste. 
Captain  Shepard  has  no  such  excuse.  In  a  time  of  peace 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  stop  British  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  break  into  their  lockers,  decide  what  part  of 
their  cargo  was  and  what  was  not  legitimately  obtained, 
and  has  condemned  or  acquitted  them  on  his  own  authority 
alone.  This  is,  to  say  no  more,  somewhat  surprising  con- 
duct in  the  officer  of  a  Government  which  is  known  to 
pride  itself  not  a  little  on  its  knowledge  of  and  regard  for 
international  law.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  Spanish  right  of  search,  and  the  Rush  is 
behaving  for  all  the  world  like  a  guardacosta  on  the  Spanish 
Main  circa  1735. 

The  question  whether  the  fishery  claims  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Behring  Sea  are  well  founded  or 
not  is  quite  independent  of  the  regularity  of  Captain 
Shepard's  conduct.  It  is  for  the  nations  interested  to 
decide  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  extends  from 
their  coasts.  However  that  dispute  is  settled,  it  will  still  be 
an  abuse  of  his  authority  in  any  American  officer  to  seize 
British  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  to  adjudicate  out  of 
hand  on  their  offences,  real  or  imaginary.  This  is  what 
Captain  Shepard  has  done.  When  he  took  the  Black 
Diamond  he  examined  her  cargo,  and  decided  that  one 
hundred  and  six  of  her  store  of  sealskins  had  been  captured 
in  close  waters.  When  he  overhauled  the  Triumjih  he 
declared  on  his  own  authority  that  her  skins  had  been 
taken  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  certain  that  either  capture 
was  effected  in  waters  claimed  as  American.  When  Captain 
Shepard  was  last  heard  of  he  was  chasing  sealers  off  Paul's 
Island,  which  is  not  in  Behring  Sea  at  all.  This  is  the 
Spanish  guardacosta  over  again.  Nobody  ever  denied — at 
least  no  responsible  person — that  the  Spaniards  were  en- 
titled to  stop  smuggling  in  their  own  waters.  What  was 
denied  was  that  they  had  the  right  to  stop  English  mer- 
chant ships  wherever  they  found  them  on  the  pretence  that 
they  had  been  smuggling  or  were  going  to  smuggle.  The 
case  is  so  clear  and  the  United  States  Government  has  laid 
the  law  down  so  distinctly  itself  that  Captain  Shepard  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  disavowed.  In  the  meantime  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  case  for  H.M.S.  Cliamjrion.  That  vessel 
was  lying  at  Victoria  while  the  Rush  was  chasing  the  sealers. 
As  she  was  sent  to  protect  British  fishermen,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  her  place  is  elsewhere.  The  Champion  is  a 
steel  cruiser  of  fourteen  guns,  and  able  to  deal  with  many 
Rushes.  The  protection  she  is  supposed  to  give  the  fishermen 
would  be  more  effectively  shown  by  interference  to  stop  one 
of  these  outrageous  captures  than  by  a  prolonged  stay  at 
anchor  in  Victoria  harbour.  If  she  is  kept  back  by  orders 
from  home,  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  taken  off.  Some 
action  of  this  kind  would  bring  the  preposterous  American 
claim  to  make  Behring  Sea  an  American  lake  to  a  test. 
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This  claim  has  been  long  a  cause  of  irritation,  anil  it  is 
time  that  it  was  settled.  Even  if  the  British  Government 
is  resolved  not  to  back  its  colonies  up  in  this  matter,  it 
would  do  better  to  indicate  that  plainly  at  once,  and  take 
the  possible  consequences,  than  to  leave  a  certain  cause  of 
quarrel  unsettled  for  ever.  The  result  of  a  half  measure  of 
that  kind  is  always  the  same — it  brings  on  a  dispute,  which 
is  all  the  hotter  because  of  the  preliminary  wrangling. 


AX  ACTING  CONSCL  AND  AN  ACTIVE  MERCHANT. 

THE  Acting  Consul  of  Heb  Majesty's  Consular  Court  for 
the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  and  the  island  of  Eernando 
Po  administers  a  peculiar  system  of  law,  and  administers 
it  in  a  peculiar  way.    They  have  in  those  regions,  so  familiar 
to  geographers,  and  so  attractive  to  seekers  after  gain,  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the  natives.    If  they  do 
not  make  the  recalcitrant  nigger  unanimous  by  riding  him 
on  a  rail,  they  put  upon  him,  and  upon  the  tribal  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs,  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
would  call  a  pressure  within  the  "  law."    Mr.  Reece,  a 
British  merchant,  thought  too  much  about  the  pressure  and 
not  enough  about  the  law.    The  story,  as  unfolded  before 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  enlivens  the 
records  of  legal  procedure  with  a  bit  of  real,  and  even  rather 
highly -coloured,  life.    There  is,  indeed,  something  not  a 
I  little  droll  in  the  contrast  between  the  scenes  described  and 
the  place  where  the  narrative  of  them  was  given.  The 
,  dingy  little  room  on  a  first-floor  in  Downing  Street,  where 
appeals  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  Queen's  world-wide 
dominions,    veils   with    unusual  success   the   majesty  of 
British  justice.    No  judge  of  this  Court,  not  even  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  wears  any  robes,  and  five  elderly  gentlemen 
'  sitting  round  a  table  dispense  the  principles  of  Imperial 
,  equity.    Mr.  Reece  pursues,  under  an  African  sun,  the 
!  business  of  a  dealer  in  palm-oil.    He  "  sells,"  this  benevo- 
|  lent  man,  "  English  goods  to  the  natives  of  the  district  of 
"  Benin  on  credit."    What  a  touching  picture  of  mutual 
fidelity  and  confidence  does  this  simple  statement  conjure 
up  I    Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  British  merchant,  whose 
1  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  fit  type  of  the  class  which  has 
erected  the  mighty  fabric  of  English  commerce,  laying  its 
foundations  as  broad  as,  and  a  good  deal  flatter  than,  the 
surface  of  the  earth.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  simple 
and  guileless  population  of  African  negroes,  anxious  to 
(provide  themselves  with  the  material  as  well  as  the  moral 
} blessings  of  civilization,  but,  if  possible,  still  more  desirous 
of  jaying  for  them  their  exact  value  in  palm-oil.  What 
more  beautiful,  or  more  pathetic,  than  this  contact  of 
Birmingham  with  Benin,  of  Bradford  with  Biafra?  Bir- 
mingham, we  know,  supplies  idols,  some  of  which  are 
illeged  to  be  images  of  Mr.  J-s-ph  Ch-mb-rl-n  and  Lord 
|  R-nd-lph  Ch-hch-ll.    Old  hats  and  cheap  gin  are  also 
'  upplied  by  some  Christians  and  philanthropists.    But,  no 
1  loubt,  Mr.  Reece  imports  more  durable  and  less  deleterious 
Commodities. 

The  system  of  credit  in  Benin  and  Biafra  and  in  the 
ijsland  of  Fernando  Po  rests,  as  it  should  rest,  upon  trust, 
n  order  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  meaning 
»>f  this  term,  trust  is  defined  as  follows  : — "  Whenever  any 
:  natives  are  in  debt  to  a  merchant  in  respect  of  goods 
supplied  to  them,  the  merchant  can  seize  oil  or  other 
■  produce  belonging  to  any  members  of  the  same  tribe  as 
f  the  natives  who  are  so  in  debt,  and  continue  to  seize  such 
'  oil  and  produce  until  his  debt  is  satisfied."  We  are  assured 
dat  this  custom  is  sanctioned  by  native  as  well  as  European 
'pinion,  ami  we  must  be  content  with  European  authority 
viat  native  opinion  sanctions  it.    When  Sheridan  was  told 
(aat  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  had  been  discovered,  he  exclaimed, 
I  How  very  fortunate  !    .Just  when  1  had  exhausted  the 
j  patience  of  the  other  two."    Under  the  custom  of  Benin 
creditor  must  be  always  finding  a  fresh  debtor,  and 
Ding  for  him -with  a  vigour  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
3  has  the  law  on  his  side.     Mr.  Reece,  however,  was 
leased  of  having  attempted  to  enforce  a  civil  liability 
Y  the  use  of  firearms,  and  that  is  an  exuberance  of 
insertion  which  seems  not  to  be  recognized  even  on  the 
i  inks  of  the  free-and-easy  Benin.    Mr.  Reece  said  in  his 
1  >fence  that  he  approached  some  native  canoes  for  the  pur- 
>se  of  seizing  oil,  and  that  the  occupants  of  these  canoes 
id  the  audacity  to  throw  sticks  at  him.    Whether  this  re- 
I  "ehensible  conduct  on  their  part  proves  that  the  custom  is 
I  >t  quite  so  universally  accepted  as  Mr.  Reece's  counsel 
■  intend,  or  only  that  there  are  lawless  people  everywhere, 


we  shall  not  assume  the  province  of  determining.  Mr. 
Reece,  not  acquiescing  in  the  position  of  Aunt  Sally 
assigned  to  him  by  this  practical  expression  of  local 
opinion,  "  fired  his  gun  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the 
"  natives,  and  in  doing  so  wounded  two  of  them."  Mr. 
Reece  might  have  frightened  the  natives  with  blank 
cartridge,  which  could  not  have  wounded  them.  But 
perhaps,  as  Lord  Bramwell  suggested  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  he  aimed  at  nothing  and  missed  it.  Being 
brought  before  the  Acting  Consul,  he  was  fined  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  in  "  trust  "  for  the  persons  injured,  and  was 
further  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  district  for  ten 
years  at  his  own  expense,  provided  his  removal  did  not  cost 
more  than  fifteen  pounds.  Who  would  have  paid  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Reece  paid  his  fine,  but 
has  successfully  appealed  against  the  remainder  of  this 
singular  sentence.  He  ought  to  have  been  previously  re- 
quired to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  ;  and,  as  this 
preliminary  formality  was  omitted,  the  judgment  of  deporta- 
tion has  been  quashed.  When  the  blessings  of  competitive 
examination  are  introduced  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  a  young  Beninite  what  meaning 
he  attached  to  the  word  "  trust." 


THE  GENERAL'S  REBUFF. 

THE  result  of  the  Cantonal  elections  has  been  an  un- 
doubted check  for  General  Boulanger.  No  ingenuity 
can  get  over  the  fact  that  he  stood  to  be  elected  in  some 
eighty  places  and  has  been  returned  for  a  dozen.  The  con- 
trast between  the  figures  is  disagreeably  glaring,  and  it  is.  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  pretender's  enemies  are  making 
the  most  of  his  defeat.  They  have,  however,  been  taught 
by  experience,  and  are  not  so  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
he  is  done  for  as  they  had  been  on  previous  occasions; 
It  is  too  manifest  that  a  politician  who  has  jumped  up 
after  so  many  facers  may  get  on  his  legs  again.  For  the 
rest,  this  particular  facer  is  not  a  very  severe  one,  and 
the  General  can  without  affectation  take  it  in  the  cool 
style  of  his  manifesto.  The  Cantonal  elections  are  purely 
local,  and,  unless  the  voters  had  forgotten  everything  except 
political  animosity,  they  could  not  have  put  all  consideration 
of  local  concerns  aside  for  the  sake  of  returning  a  candidate 
purely  because  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  Government.  This 
fact,  of  which  they  are  now  making  the  most,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Boulangist 
party  managers  before  they  decided  to  run  a  very  un- 
necessary adventure.  Their  decision  to  risk  it  does  show 
that  they  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  sagacity,  and  their 
opponents  may  well  be  pleased  at  the  proof. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
not  drawing  too  much  encouragement  from  the  returns. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elections,  though  so  unfavourable 
to  General  Boulanger,  are  not  wholly  favourable  to  the 
Republic.  It  is  only  by  entirely  ignoring  the  real  nature 
of  Boulangism  that  it  can  be  shown  to  have  any  such 
meaning.  The  General  is  not  formidable  by  his  own  fol- 
lowing alone,  but  because  he  is  an  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
Every  Reactionary  added  to  the  Chambers  at  the  approach- 
ing election  will  be  an  ally  of  the  General's.  The  vary- 
ing sections  of  the  Opposition  may  have  their  own  dif- 
ferent ends  to  serve ;  but  for  the  present  they  have  one 
object  in  common,  and  can  work  for  it  together.  That 
object  is  the  defeat  of  the  Parliamentary  Republicans. 
When  M.  Tirard  and  his  colleagues  look  at  the  list  of 
successful  candidates,  they  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  elections. 
The  Reactionary  parties  have  a  balance  of  seven  vic- 
tories in  their  favour.  When  to  these  are  added  the  twelve 
Boulangist  victories,  the  balance  is  nineteen  against  the 
Republicans.  This  is  not  a  very  crushing  defeat ;  but,  if 
something  like  it  occurs  at  the  general  election,  the  Re- 
publicans may  find  themselves  counterbalanced  by  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  Reactionaries  already  hold  nearly  a  third  of 
the  seats.  If  they  add  even  moderately  to  their  number, 
and  the  Boulangists  carry  only  a  reasonable  handful  of  seats, 
the  result  must  be  a  balance  of  forces  which  will  produce 
deadlock.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  Republican  deputies  are  in  favour  of  Revi- 
sion. In  that  they  will  be  supported  by  Boulangists 
and  Reactionaries  alike;  so  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
Chamber  may  be  to  bring  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment into  question.    There  is,  therefore,  still  reason  why 
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the  Exchange  in  Paris  should  emphasize  a  report  of  the 
General's  suicide  by  a  rise  of  15  centimes  in  the  Funds. 
The  Ministry  has  also,  from  its  point  of  view,  good  cause  to 
push  on  with  its  long-drawn-out  legal  proceedings.  After  a 
first  moment  of  exultation,  during  which  there  was  some 
talk  of  a  speedy  election,  the  Ministry  has  fallen  back  on  its 
old  plan  of  postponement  till  a  sentence  can  be  recorded 
against  its  enemy.  The  last  incident  in  these  proceedings 
— the  theft  of  part  of  the  evidence,  and  its  production  by 
the  Cocarde — is  a  characteristic  addition  to  its  remarkable 
history.  All  along  the  Government  has  allowed  it  to  appear 
that  it  is  hanging  back  from  producing  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  acting.  Now  it  has  enabled  its  enemies 
to  score  again.  If  the  stolen  evidence  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  rest,  the  whole  may  be  dismissed  as  of  little  weight. 
If  it  is  not,  and  there  is  better  behind,  then  the  delay 
of  the  Government  is  less  intelligible  than  ever.  In 
any  case,  it  is  obviously  very  ill  served  by  its  own  agents. 
It  is  so  universally  taken  for  granted  that  the  General  will 
be  condemned  by  the  Senate  that  nobody  asks  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  an  acquittal  on  the  eve  of  the  election. 
And  yet  the  Ministry  must  ask  itself  sometimes  what  the 
result  will  be  if  the  evidence  is  insuificient  and  the  Court 
not  utterly  unjudicial. 


THE  NEW  RADICALS  AND  THE  OLD. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  according  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  is  the  acrimonious  person  who  always 
infuses  bitterness  into  those  waters  of  Parliamentary  con- 
troversy which  Sir  William  himself  so  invariably  sweetens. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  make  out  the  rights  of  the 
matter — which  we  necessarily  observe  from  a  perfectly  im- 
partial standpoint — this  only  means  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Gladstonian  opponents  prefer,  as  indeed  they  have  excellent 
reasons  for  preferring,  to  attack  him  elsewhere  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  his  part, 
has  a  distinct  weakness  for  retorting  upon  them  from  his 
place  in  Parliament.  When  at  the  close  of  some  perfectly 
calm  and  argumentative  speech  he  suddenly  faces  about  in 
his  place  in  front  of  the  red  box,  as  he  did  the  other  night, 
and  flings  half  a  dozen  sentences  of  scathing  contempt  at 
the  new  Radicals  behind  and  below  him,  the  onslaught,  we 
daresay,  appears  to  them  gratuitous.  But  so,  no  doubt,  it 
does  to  the  apple-stealing  urchin  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
seized  by  the  ear  and  neck  after  his  depredations  on  the 
orchard.  He  has  as  much  forgotten  the  taste  of  those 
apples  as  the  Gladstonian  revilers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  have 
forgotten  the  bitter  flavour  of  their  abuse.  But  he,  at 
least,  may  be  excused  for  having  a  longer  memory,  and  if 
the  administration  of  the  long-delayed  punishment  does 
have  the  effect  of  exacerbating  Parliamentary  discussion,  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  politician,  who  is  always  ready  to  meet 
his  assailants  on  terms  upon  which  very  few  of  them 
evidently  care  to  meet  him. 

That  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  moved  beyond  his  wont 
by  some  recent  attacks  on  him  would  appear  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  returned  to  the  combat  on  this  occasion  outside 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  treated  the  new  Radicals  to 
a  new  castigation  at  a  Greenwich  dinner.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  on  this  same  even- 
ing engaged  in  addressing  words  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment to  that  peculiar  body  of  new  Radicals  with  a  name 
too  old  even  for  the  old  ones — the  Eighty  Club.  Sir 
William,  who,  we  see,  is  now  "  loudly  called  for  "  at  Glad- 
stonian gatherings — on  occasions,  it  is  true,  when  it  would 
be  no  good  calling  for  Mr.  Morley,  who  somewhat 
pointedly  absents  himself  (which,  after  all,  too,  is  perhaps 
only  another  side  of  the  same  fact) — Sir  William,  we  say, 
had  not  anything  very  remarkable  to  tell  the  Parnellite 
politicians  who  worship  the  year  when  their  then  leader  was 
considering  how  best  to  extinguish  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
greater  part  of  his  speech  consisted  of  badinage,  very  well 
deserved,  if  very  obvious,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Randolph 
CHUiicniLL,  which  appears  to  us  to  open  but  a  remote 
source  of  consolation  to  a  party  whose  trouble  just  at 
present  is  not  that  they  have  frondeurs,  but  that  their 
frondeurs  lead.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  added 
the  very  infelicitous  remark  that  "  when  any  politician, 
"  either  attached  or  unattached,  wanted  to  recommend 
"  himself  to  the  English  public,  the  first  thing  he  did 
"  was  to  assume  the  Radical  garb."  That  is  an  obser- 
vation which  fits  Lord  Randolph  well  enough ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  the  very  same  time 


exerting  all  his  ingenuity  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
unauthorized  Radical  programme  of  four  years  ago  is 
identical  with  the  Liberalism  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  and — - 
so  far  as  their  views  have  been  allowed  to  prevail  in  the 
Unionist  alliance — with  the  policy  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, the  application  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  remark 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  quite  so  apparent.  Of  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attempts  to 
prove  the  realization  of  his  programme  we  may  entertain 
our  own  opinion  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  making  the 
endeavour  is  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  one  un- 
attached politician  does  not  think  that  the  assumption 
of  "  the  Radical  garb  "  is  the  only  hopeful  method 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  English  public.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  fact,  is  openly  showing  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  to  dissociate  himself  altogether  from  the 
Radicalism  of  which  Sir  William  Harcourt,  after  many 
changes  of  raiment,  has  now  definitely  assumed  "  the 
"  garb."  And,  though  we  do  not  pin  our  faith  to  his  or 
any  other  man's  reading  of  the  popular  mood,  we  quite 
agree — as  most  readers,  we  think,  of  his  trenchant  speech 
at  Greenwich  last  Wednesday  will  agree—  that  he  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  better  moment  at  which  to  attack 
them  than  now,  when  the  rivalries  of  lieutenants  and  the 
vagaries  of  mutineers  are  stultifying  and  discrediting  that 
party  to  the  popular  eye. 


AXES  TO  GRIND] 

LAST  Thursday  night's  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Mr.  Sexton's  motion  for  adjournment  was  a  wanton 
waste  of  public  time,  and  from  more  than  one  point  of  view 
a  thoroughly  discreditable  Parliamentary  incident ;  but  it  is  I 
impossible  to  deny  its  lively  interest  for  all  observers  of  the 
political  game.  Perhaps,  even  with  such  an  Opposition  as 
we  are  blessed  with  in  these  days,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  any  but  the  present  very  peculiar  condition  of 
parties  in  Parliament  to  get  up  a  debate  on  Dr.  Tanner's 
case.  Dr.  Tanner,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  con- 
victed before  the  Irish  magistrates  of  behaving  in  a  physical 
sense  as  he  constantly  behaves  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
in  a  moral  sense — that  is  to  say,  like  a  dirty  little  street  boy. 
He  has  been  figuratively  spitting  upon  his  opponents  ever 
since  he  has  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now 
he  has  been  charged  with,  and  found  guilty  of,  literally 
spitting  upon  an  Irish  police-inspector.  For  this  disgust- 
ing and  disgraceful  act  he  has  been  sentenced  with  eminent 
propriety  to  a  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
In  the  course,  however,  of  the  proceedings  which  resulted 
on  this  sentence  he  made  use  of  grossly  insulting  language  to 
the  Court,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  contempt,  called 
upon  Dr.  Tanner  to  find  bail  to  the  sum  of  200I.  for  his  good 
behaviour,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  do  this,  they  committed 
him  to  prison  for  three  months.  The  legality  of  this  last: 
sentence  is,  or  is  alleged  by  the  Parnellites  to  be,  open  to* 
doubt,  and  this  was  the  ostensible  ground  of  Mr.  Sexton'* 
motion.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  and  those  who  followed 
him  felt  obliged  to  assume  Dr.  Tanner's  innocence  of  the5 
charge  on  which  he  was  originally  convicted  ;  though  it  ist 
no  less  worthy  of  notice  that,  though  that  charge  has  been 
matter  of  common  notoriety  for  weeks  past,  and  though  it 
is  one  which  no  man  with  any  pretensions  to  be  a  gentle- 
man would  allow  to  remain  uncontradicted  and  undisproved 
an  hour  longer  than  he  could  help,  not  a  word  was  heard! 
to  upset  it  before  the  trial  either  from  Dr.  Tanner  or  from 
any  of  his  eighty-five  available  spokesmen  in  the  House  oi 
Commons. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  the  conviction  further  than  to  say  that  there  is  not  tin 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  its  justice,  and  that  we  do  no' 
share  the  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  tha 
Dr.  Tanner's  bare  and  tardy  word  of  denial  ought  to  b* 
accepted,  at  the  expense  of  imputing  to  several  Irish  police) 
constables  a  piece  of  gross,  gratuitous,  and  extremely  iini 
probable  perjury.  And  as  to  the  point  of  law,  it  may  b< 
disjjosed  of  in  half  a  dozen  words  by  saying  that,  if  there  1 
anything  in  it,  it  might  be  raised  and  settled  in  Dr.  Tanner 
favour  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  possible  way  by  mean 
of  an  application  to  a  Superior  Court  in  Dublin  for 
certiorari.  And  it  is  the  perfect  familiarity  of  this  fad 
which,  by  making  the  case  for  the  debate  so  transparent! 
worthless,  at  the  same  time  makes  the  action  of  thos 
various  participators  in  it  on  the  Opposition  side  of  th 
House  so  extremely  interesting.    Never  before  at  so  late 
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period  of  the  Session— though  the  lateness,  of  course,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  matter — have  we  seen  so  many 
anxious  politicians  hurrying  to  the  common  grindstone 
with  their  blunt  axes  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Morley 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
contentedly  conscious  that  they  had  done  their  axe- 
grinding  for  a  time  on  the  debate  on  the  Royal  Grants, 
took  no  part  in  the  debate.  But  the  eager  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  full  of  tremulous  dread  lest  the  People  should 
have  forgotten  him,  actually  took  the  unusual  course,  for  a 
Front  Bench  man,  of  rising  in  his  place  to  help  Mr.  Sexton 
to  his  motion.  And  the  staid  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  was 
seized,  after  his  manner,  with  the  same  anxiety,  and  made 
a  long  speech  on  behalf  of  the  interesting  prisoner.  And 
there,  too,  was  the  gentle  might  of  Sir  Horace  Davey,  still 
animated  with  the  desire  to  answer  Mr.  Lahouciiere's 
brusque  question,  "  What  did  you  think  we  sent  you  here 
"  for  1 "  And  there  was  Mr.  Beid,  who  is  not  suspect  like 
Sir  Horace  Davey,  but  fears,  perhaps,  that  in  these  par- 
lous times  he  may  become  so  at  any  moment.  And,  lastly, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  was  Mr.  Hanbury,  before 
whom  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  according  to  the  Daily  News,  was  disquieted, 
and  who,  after  his  "  leader's "  recent  speeches,  thought 
it  well  to  remind  the  Government  of  his  existence. 
The  staid  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  in  our  opinion,  eclipsed 
them  all.  He  "  did  not  hesitate  to  say " — he,  an  ex- 
Mi nister  of  the  Crown — that  "he  agreed  with  Dr.  Tanner 
"  that  he  could  not  get  a  trial  before  these  two  men  " — a 
duly  constituted  court  of  magistrates,  probably  appointed 
by  one  of  Mr.  Fowler's  former  colleagues — and  he  sug- 

i  gested  that  the  rejection  of  prisoner's  appeals  might  be  due 
to  the  "  scandalous  existence  of  judicial  patronage      that  is 

,  to  say,  the  Irish  County  Court  judges  are  as  subservient 

,  agents  of  oppression  and  injustice  as  the  resident  magis- 
trates. And  he  said,  amid  Irish  cheers,  that  "it  would 
"  have  been  unworthy  of  Dr.  Tanner  as  a  man  to  find 
"  securities  for  his  good  behaviour."  But,  though  Mr. 
Fowler  was  the  best,  all  were  good.  It  was  altogether  a  most 

,  edifying  debate,  and  full  of  instruction  in  the  peculiar 
merits  of  a  party  system  under  which  our  leading  public 
men  can  touch  even  a  Dr.  Tanner  without  thinking  them- 
selves defiled. 


HARVEY. 

1  fJ^IIE  Life  and  Character  of  Harvey,  the  Famous  Conjurer  of 
-*-    Dublin,  published  in  1727,  is  not  a  very  common  book,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  never  have  heard  of  Harvey. 
f  His  Christian  name  is  unknown,  for  on  all  occasions  he  used  the 
[  simple  signature  "  Harvey  "  ;  nor  are  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
'  death  recorded,  for  nobody  knew  whence  he  came  or  whither  he 
I  went.    One  day  he  disappeared,  and  no  friend  or  relative  ever 
I  made  inquiry  after  him ;  "  nor  is  there  anywhere,"  says  his 
y  anonymous  biographer,  "  any  Parish  Record  of  his  Birth,  Christen- 
ing, Marriage,  Sickness,  Death,  or  Burial  to  be  met  with  in  these 
[Nations." 

\  Harvey  was  tall,  round-shouldered,  pale-visaged,  and  ferret- 
,  eyed,  and  he  was  never  known  to  laugh.  His  mind  was  wholly 
^  given  to  studying  the  Black  Art  and  "  enlarging  the  Doctrine  of 
[  Demons."  He  would  sometimes  regret  that  he  had  been  born  a 
>  man.  and  wish  that  Lucifer  would  make  him  grand-master  of  the 

horoscope,  so  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  a 
i  set  of  rational  animals  whose  society  would  be  worth  cultivating. 
■Often  he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  of  women  being  safely  de- 
jihvered  of  children;  but  it  delighted  him  to  learn  of  the  birth  of 
wa  monster.    Whenever  he  mentioned  the  sun  he  took  off  his  hat ; 

but  he  always  shook  his  head  when  he  spoke  of  Saturn.    It  is  an 

open  secret,  according  to  Harvey,  that  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus 
>are  peopled  by  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  "  all  the  polite  world." 

These  fortunate  persons  spend  their  time  in  feasting  and  visiting 
,  (light  aerial  chariots  affording  communication  between  the  three 

planets) :  they  are  free  from  all  sorrows,  and  live  for  several 

thousand  year-.    Saturn  is  inhabited  by  knaves,  and  there  is  but 

indifferent  society  to  be  had  in  the  moon. 

,  The  Classics,  in  Harvey's  opinion,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
useful  and  polite  literature  ;  and  the  Fathers  are  responsible 
tor  "all  clumsy  and  inconclusive  divinity."  Of  Epiphanius, 
uhanasius,  and  the  two  (ircgories  lie  held  a  mean  opinion  ;  but 
)ie  admitted  that  Cyprian  meant  well.  He  could  repeat  all 
1  Lrenrcus  by  heart,  especially  admiring  the  headings  to  the 
/bapters;  but  his  favourites  were  Cadius  Rhodiginus  and  Justin 
1  tfartyr.  Ovid's  Fasti  he  studied  closely,  and  he  was  known  to 
veep  over  the  loss  of  Varro's  Books  of  Ancient  Religion.  In  his 
'  >wn  library  he  had  only  such  works  as  related  to  the  Black  Art 
'  and  he  could  never  be  induced  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them) ;  but 
j  ie  hired  books  at  twopence  or  a  groat  apiece,  and  read  widely. 
I  larvey  insisted  that  every  Englishman  should  read  Sir  Walter 
l^Uleigh's  History  of  the   World,  Heylin's  Cosmography,  and  | 

\ 


Stow's  Chronicle.  On  this  point  he  was  very  emphatic,  declaring 
that,  it  ho  were  made  king,  he  would  hang  any  man  who  had  not 
read  these  three  books.  Another  of  his  notions  was  that  every 
heir  to  an  estate  of  the  value  of  100/.  per  annum,  and  upwards, 
should  submit  himself  for  examination  in  the  Classics  to  judges 
appointed  by  law,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners, 
his  estate  should  pass  to  the  next  heir  qualified  by  law.  Harvey's 
views  de  jure  belli  were,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
"  frantic."  He  was  for  turning  every  kingdom  into  a  bear-garden, 
where  "  one  part  was  always  to  look  on  while  the  other  part 
knocked  one  another  on  the  head."  The  truth  is  that  he  was 
anxious  for  the  world  to  be  dispeopled,  and  at  an  end  ;  hence  he 
was  fonder  of  soldiers  and  quack-doctors  than  of  nurses  and  mid- 
wives.  Harvey  was  very  pious,  but  he  was  never  known  to  go 
to  church.  The  "  affair  of  the  Reformation  "  was  the  cause  "  of 
continual  chagrin  to  him,"  for  he  sincerely  regi'etted  that  "  Popery 
was  not  suffered  to  rise  to  its  full  height."  His  political  opinions 
were  somewhat  hazy,  or  rather  he  had  no  politics. 

He  wrore  a  long,  dangling  coat  of  good  broadcloth,  buttoned 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  no  waistcoat ;  a  broad,  slouching  hat ; 
about  his  neck  a  broad  band  with  tassels ;  broad-toed  shoes  (the 
latchets  tied  with  two  pack-threads) ;  no  gloves.  We  are  assured 
that  he  was  "  unalterable  "  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  would  not 
have  changed  his  fashion  to  avert  a  plague  or  famine.  He  carried 
a  long,  black  stick  and  trudged  slowly  along  the  streets,  his  body 
bent  nearly  double.  Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground,  be 
took  notice  of  nobody,  but  constantly  muttered  to  himself. 

A  few  of  Harvey's  prophecies  are  recorded.  He  predicted  that 
in  the  year  of  the  world  six  thousand  (no  very  distant  date)  the 
tallest  man  alive  would  be  but  five  feet  high ;  by  the  year  seven 
thousand  the  maximum  height  woidd  be  four  feet;  in  the  year 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  we  are  to  be  reduced  by  another 
foot ;  and  for  the  other  five  hundred  years — eight  thousand  being 
"  the  sum  total  of  this  creation  " — the  height  would  be  two  feet 
and  a  half.  The  day  is  coming,  according  to  Harvey,  when 
Mohammedanism  will  be  embraced  in  New  York  and  Peru. 
Harvey  was  capable  of  anything. 

The  author  promises  to  give  in  another  volume  an  account  of 
"  the  necromantic  part  of  Harvey's  life."  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
never  fulfilled  his  promise,  for  Harvey  had  practised  the  art  of 
conjuring  in  Dublin  for  a  longer  time  and  with  more  brilliant, 
success  "  than  any  other  conjurer  on  any  part  of  the  earth." 
Possibly  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  Harvey's  achievements,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  difficulty  will  be  found  in  procuring  precise  information. 
"  Credite,  posteri,"  is  the  motto  chosen  by  the  anonymous  biogra- 
pher, but  sceptical  people  may  suggest  that  Harvey  is  as  imaginary 
a  person  as  Peter  Wilkins  or  Philip  Quarll  the  Hermit. 


THE  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  railway  dividend  announcements  so  far  have,  speaking 
generally,  fully  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  share- 
holders.   The  weekly  traffic  returns  had  shown  considerable  in- 
creases in  the  earnings  all  through  the  past  half-year.    And  it 
was  naturally  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  dividends  would  be 
better.    But,  of  course,  it  was  not  known  what  increase  there 
might  have  been  in  the  working  expenses.    And,  further,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  weekly  traffic  returns  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  quite  accurate.    There  was  room,  therefore,  for  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  dividends.    The  announcements,  upon  the  whole, 
are  fully  up  to  the  general  expectation.    The  Taff  Vale  and  the 
Rhymney  Companies  pay  the  same  dividends  as  at  this  time  last 
year ;  and  so  does  the  South-Eastern  Company,  increased  expen- 
diture having  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  earnings. 
Still,  the  South-Eastern  carries  forward  12,461/.,  against  only 
2,872/.  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    But  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  which  was  able  to 
make  no  distribution  for  the  first  half  of  last  year,  now  declares 
a  dividend  of  1^  per  cent.,  and  carries  forward  to  the  new  half- 
year  about  the  same  amount  as  was  carried  forward  twelve 
months  ago.    This  is  certainly  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  six 
months.     Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the  chairman,  indeed,  is  not 
satisfied.    He  thinks  that  the  Company  does  not  get  its  fair 
share  of  the  traffic  from  such  places  as  Grimsby,  for  example,  where 
it  has  laid  out  very  large  sums  in  developing  the  fish  trade, 
and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  are  taken  by  the  other 
Companies,  his  own  Company  having  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  proportion.    But  Sir  Edward  is  a  fighting  chairman,  and 
always  has  some  grievance  against  his  neighbours  and  competitors. 
In  any  event,  the  increase  from  no  dividend  at  all  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year  to  a  dividend  now  of  i^per  cent,  ought  to  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  shareholders.    The  London  and  Brighton 
Company  also  makes  a  distribution  i  \  per  cent,  higher  than  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  rate  now  being  4^  per  cent.,  against 
3  per  cent,  at  this  time  last  year.   Perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
is  the  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  North-Eastern,  the 
rate  now  being  6\  per  cent.,  against  5^  per  cent,  twelve  months 
ago.    The  London  and  South-Western  pays  J  per  cent,  more, 
4^  per  cent,  against  3J  per  cent.    The  increase  of  the.  Midland 
dividend  is  likewise  £  per  cent.,  5!  per  cent,  against  4^  per  cent. 
The  dividend  of  the  London  and  Chatham  Preferred  Stock  is  also 
J  per  cent,  higher,  3^  against  2i  per  cent.    That  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  is  £  per  cent,  higher,  4^  per  cent,  against 
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3 j  per  cent.  So  is  the  Great  Northern  dividend,  3  J  per  cent, 
against  3  per  cent.  The  Great  Eastern  dividend  is  i|  per  cent., 
against  i£  per  cent,  twelve  months  ago,  being  an  increase  of 
^  per  cent. ;  and  there  is  a  similar  increase  in  the  Metropolitan 
Preferred  dividend,  3  per  cent,  against  i\  per  cent.  There  are 
also  gratifying  increases  in  Irish  railway  dividends  announced,  so 
that  the  benefit  of  improved  trade  is  being  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  satisfactory  dividend  announcements  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  extraordinary  rise  in  home  railway  stocks  'which 
took  place  last  week.  Other  causes,  no  doubt,  were  still  more 
potent.  For  example,  at  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  which  ended 
on  Friday  night  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  most  of 
the  stocks,  the  rates  charged  for  continuing  purchases  for  another 
fortnight  having  been  exceptionally  low.  But  perhaps  the  most 
potent  influence  upon  the  market  was  exercised  by  the  decision  of 
the  Great  Northern  Directors  to  apply  to  the  shareholders  and  to 
Parliament  for  authority  to  resume  once  more  the  division  of  the 
Ordinary  Stock  into  Preferred  and  Deferred  Ordinary  Stocks,  and 
the  announcement  of  this  decision  had  the  greater  effect  because 
it  is  reported  that  several  other  boards  of  directors  are  inclined 
to  take  the  same  course.  This  speculative  stimulus  applied 
to  the  markets,  however,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  satisfactory 
dividends  announced,  and  by  the  steady  and  large  increases  in 
the  earnings  of  the  several  Companies  shown  to  be  going  on 
by  the  weekly  traffic  returns.  Thus  it  appears  from  those 
returns  that  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  new  half-year  there 
is  an  increase  of  as  much  as  220,000/.,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  in  the  gross  receipts  of  seven- 
teen selected  British  and  Irish  Companies.  As  the  crops  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom  are  better  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  as  trade  is  still  decidedly  improving,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  growth  of  railway  receipts  will  continue  all 
through  the  half-year.  Therefore,  speculators  are  looking  forward 
to  a  still  further  advance  in  the  prices  of  home  railway  stocks, 
especially  as  the  supply  of  those  stocks  in  the  market  is  small. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  speculators  do  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  working  expenses.  Owing  to  the 
improvement  in  trade,  the  prices  of  fuel  and  materials  are  higher 
now  than  they  were  last  year,  and  not  improbably  may  advance 
still  further.  Wages,  likewise,  are  tending  upwards.  It  is  quite 
true,  of  course,  that  the  rise  in  wages  and  prices  does  not  tell 
immediately  upon  railway  working  expanses,  because  the  Com- 
panies' contracts  for  coal  and  materials  are  usually  made  for  a 
considerable  time  ahead.  And  the  wages  of  railway  servants 
do  not  generally  rise  so  rapidly  as  wages  in  the  manufacturing' 
trades.  Still,  as  the  old  contracts  expire  new  contracts  will 
have  to  be  entered  into  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  old,  and 
there  must  likewise  be  an  increase  in  the  wages  bills.  The  mere 
fact  that  more  goods  have  to  be  moved  and  more  passengers 
carried  implies  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel,  greater  wear  and 
tear,  and  some  addition  to  the  working  staff.  Although,  then, 
there  may  not  be  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  working  expenses, 
even  in  the  new  half-year,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  some  in- 
crease, and,  therefore,  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  increased 
receipts  is  not  likely  to  be  net  profit  as  in  the  half-year  for  which 
the  dividends  are  now  being  declared. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account — 
namely,  the  influence  which  the  money  market  may  exercise  upon 
the  course  of  trade.    If  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
of  England  continue  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  present  scale, 
it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  very  sharp  rise  in  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount  before  long.    And  if  that  rise  does  not  stop 
the  withdrawals,  there  may  be  a  very  anxious  time  before  the 
half-year  is  at  an  end.    No  doubt  the  influences  that  are  working 
for  the  improvement  in  trade  are  exceedingly  powerful.  They 
have  prevailed  over  war  scares,  incessant  political  anxieties,  a 
disturbed  money  market  every  now  and  then,  and  the  like.  And 
they  may  continue  potent  enough  to  neutralize  any  disturbance 
that  may  occur  this  autumn  in  the  money  market.    Still,  in- 
vestors and  speculators  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  the  im- 
provement in  trade  has  now  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
revival  since  the  great  fall  in  prices  began.    And  for  that  reason 
alone  a  check  is  more  probable  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  im- 
provement.   But,  unless  the  disturbance  of  the  money  market  is 
more  serious  than  we  have  reason  now  to  anticipate,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  improvement  in  trade  will  go 
on,  and  that  there  will  be  a  steady  augmentation  in  railway 
earnings.    The  increase  in  the  working  expenses  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  so  great  in  the  current  half-year  as  to  prevent  a  material 
addition  to  the  dividends  compared  with  those  paid  for  the  second 
half  of  last  year.    But  while  this  is  all  true,  it  hardly  jus- 
tifies a  further  advance  in  the  prices  of  home  railway  stocks. 
They  are  now  higher  than  they  have  been  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation.    Next  year,  even  if  the  trade  improvement 
continues  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  there  must  be  a  very 
material  addition  to  the  working  expenses.    And  as  time  goes 
on  the  working  expenses  will  so  augment  that  little  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  dividends.    As  we  have  observed  above,  the 
increase  in  the  working  expenses  will  begin  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  current  half-year.    In  the  past  half-year  it  was  felt  by 
only  a  few  Companies.   Generally,  the  Companies  had  been  work- 
ing under  contracts  made  when  prices  were  lower,  but  in  the 
current  half-year  most  of  the  Companies  will  show  augmented 
working  expenses.     The  augmentation  is  hardly  likely  lo  be 
equal  to  the  increase  in  the  gross  receipts,  assuming  that  the 


disturbance  in  the  money  market  is  not  more  serious  than  we 
have  any  reason  now  for  anticipating.  Therefore  the  current 
half-year  ought  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  railway  shareholders  as 
the  half-year  just  passed.  But  that  does  not  justify  a  further 
considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  stocks.  After  all,  investors 
should  buy  with  regard  to  the  average  return  of  a  number  of 
years,  not  in  expectation  of  a  single  good  dividend.  And  when 
this  year  ends  the  increase  in  working  expenses  is  likely  to  be 
very  considerable.  The  division  of  stocks  referred  to  above  and 
speculative  movements  may  drive  up  prices  unreasonably,  but 
we  fail  to  see  any  ground  that  would  justify  to  a  cautious 
investor  a  much  further  advance. 


THE  WAIL  OF  THE  PLAYWRIGHT. 

THE  leisure  of  August  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
referring  to  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  recently  published 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  on  "  The  First  Night  Judgment  of 
Plays."  If  the  reader  expects  that  an  author  of  Mr.  Jones's 
literary  attainments  and  practical  experience  of  the  stage  would 
not  attack  his  subject  had  he  not  some  valuable  suggestions  of 
reform  to  offer,  he  will  be  disappointed  ;  for,  after  discoursing  at 
some  length,  and  not  infrequently  somewhat  wide  of  the  text  on 
which  he  is  supposing  himself  to  preach,  Mr.  Jones  frankly  con- 
fesses that  he  has  no  alternative  of  his  own  to  propose  as  against 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  adds,  somewhat  vaguely,  that 
"  natural  remedies  are  the  best."  Surely  it  is  a  case  of  "  much 
cry  and  little  wool "  to  occupy  some  fifteen  closely-printed  pages 
in  arriving  at  no  more  practical  result  than  that. 

The  paths  by  which  Mr.  Jones  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  or 
rather  lack  of  conclusion,  have  often  been  trodden  before.  We 
are  reminded  (as  a  matter  of  grave  reproach)  that  "  in  no  sense 
can  the  Victorian  drama  be  said  to  bear  any  such  relation  to  the 
Victorian  literature  and  the  Victorian  age  as  the  Elizabethan 
drama  bears  to  the  Elizabethan  literature  and  the  Elizabethan 
age";  but  we  are  not  reminded,  in  this  connexion,  that,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes  (chief  among  which  were  the  dearness  of 
printed  books,  the  small  number  of  the  reading  public,  and  the 
non-existence  of  a  newspaper  press),  the  stage  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  one  medium  by  which  a  thinker  and  writer 
could  readily  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  that  the  dramatist  held,  practically  without  a  rival,  the  field 
which  he  is  now  compelled  to  dispute  with  the  writers  of  books, 
journals,  and  magazines  innumerable.  Again,  in  reminding  us 
that,  "when  the  great  masters  of  our  modern  literature  have 
written  plays  they  have  only  shown  that  they  do  not  know  the 
stage,"  our  mentor  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stage  of  to-day  is  a 
complicated  affair,  differing  from  its  Elizabethan  prototype  much 
as  a  modern  ironclad  differs  from  the  vessels  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher.  Without  for  a  moment  undervaluing  the  vanquishers 
of  the  Armada,  it  may  be  conceded  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
much  that  it  behoves  every  commander  of  a  modern  warship  to 
know ;  and  similarly  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  the  modern 
stage  imposes  on  the  dramatist  of  to-day  conditions  of  technical 
knowledge  by  which  his  predecessors  were  unfettered,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  fulfilled  save  by  a  more  exclusive  attention  to 
theatrical  technique  than  "  the  great  masters  of  our  modern 
literature "  can  be  expected  to  bestow.  With  the  two  rules 
which  Mr.  Jones  lays  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  modern  play- 
wright we  have  no  fault  to  find.    He  tells  us  that — 

1.  The  public  is  his  judge. 

2.  The  public  must  not  be  bored. 

But  when  he  begins  to  enlarge  on  these  texts  we  soon  feel  com- 
pelled to  join  issue  with  him.  On  the  question  whether,  the 
public  being  judge,  as  aforesaid,  it  is  possible  to  educate  the 
public  taste  to  higher  and  better  things,  he  can  find  no  better 
argument  than  that  education  is  possible,  because  it  is  only  by 
education  that  the  patrons  of  modern  burlesque  can  arrive  at  the 
full  enjoyment  of  that  debased  style  of  entertainment.  But  surely 
an  education  which  consists  of  denying  oneself  "  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  heroic  actions  and  personages  in  history,  in  fiction,  and 
in  surrounding  modern  life,"  of  severely  abstaining  "  from  all 
acquaintance  with  the  graces  of  English  literature,"  of  surrender- 
ing "  pleasant  leisure  "  to  haunt  bar-rooms,  and  the  like,  can  only, 
by  perversion  of  terms  and  jugglery  of  language,  be  described  as 
"  education."  Education  is  a  process  of  cultivation ;  what  Mr. 
Jones  describes  is  letting  the  mind  lie  fallow.  When  he  talks  of 
the  public  being  "  trained  to  delight  in  nonsense,  in  imbecility,  in 
bunkum,  in  claptrap,  in  sensation,  in  all  sorts  of  passing  extrava- 
gance and  emptiness,"  he  is  merelv  enumerating  and  calling  by 
rather  hard  names  the  kinds  of  entertainment  to  which  the  mind 
is  first  attracted  in  childhood,  and  to  which  the  ol  iroXka\,  if  the 
bonds  of  education  are  relaxed,  will  ever  be  ready  to  renew  their 
allegiance  without  any  training  whatever.  We  should  have 
thought  it  easy  to  prove,  and  that  not  by  roundabout  and  negative 
evidence,  which  is  no  evidence  at  all,  that  the  education  of  a 
theatre-going  public  was  possible.  Do  we  in  London  forget  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  successive  visits  of  foreign  actors — we  do 
not  now  speak  of  individual  "  stars,"  however  distinguished,  but 
those  companies  from  France,  ( iermany,  and  Holland  which  showed 
us  our  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  that  completeness  which  is 
more  exactly  expressed  by  the  word  "  ensemble "  than  by  any 
phrase  of  native  growth  ? 

From  the  first  visit  of  the  Come'die  Francaise  to  t he  Op6ra 
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Comique,  in  1 87 1,  we  learned  that  a  perfect  performance  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  playing  of  the  small  parts  as  on  that  of  the 
great ;  by  the  Saxe-Meiningen  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  and  by 
the  Dutch  Company,  our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  capabilities 
of  a  stage-crowd.  The  praises  justly  bestowed  by  our  press  and 
public  on  these  foreign  artists  were  not  without  their  effect  on 
our  own  theatres  and  their  directors,  who  can  hardly  have  felt 
flattered  by  the  comparisons  freely  made  between  the  existing 
state  of  things  among  us  and  the  work  of  our  visitors.  Here  was 
a  distinct  education  of  the  public  to  demand  higher  work,  and  a 
response  on  the  part  of  the  English  stage,  of  which  we  enjoy  the 
benefit  to  this  day. 

When  Mr.  Jones  comes  to  discuss  his  second  rule — that  the 
public  must  not  be  bored — which  he  does  at  considerable  length, 
we  fail  to  find  any  very  valuable  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Sneer,  in  the  Critic,  says  (when  he  speaks  the 
words  of  Sheridan,  which  he  rarely  does  upon  the  stage  nowa- 
days) that  "  Now,  he  is  sorry  to  say  it,  people  seem  to  go  there 
[tie,  to  the  theatre]  principally  for  their  entertainment."  This 
complaint  Mr.  Jones  solemnly  echoes  ;  and,  moreover,  proceeds  to 
treat  us  to  another  familiar  argument — to  wit,  the  appeal  adyniseri- 
cordiam,  on  the  ground  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  all  stage-work. 
We  are  reminded,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  that  whereas 
the  condemned  picture  remains  in  existence,  perhaps  to  find  an 
appreciative  purchaser  hereafter,  and  the  condemned  book  may 
perchance  find  readers — the  critic's  ill  word  notwithstanding — 
the  condemned  play  is  consigned  out  of  hand  to  absolute  oblivion. 
Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  pleads  in  the  matter  of  first-night  criticism 
for  "  suspension  of  judgment."  How  he  proposes  that  his  panacea 
shall  practically  work  he  fails  to  say — indeed,  practical  sugges- 
tions do  not  form  any  part  of  his  article  ;  but  we  can  only  suppose 
that,  instead  of  condemning  any  new  play,  either  by  Mr.  Jones 
or  any  other  author,  the  audience  should  file  out  of  the  theatre  in 
thoughtful  silence,  determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  views  of  those  who  might  witness  the  play  on  some  other 
occasion,  or,  better  still,  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  dispassionate 
point  of  view  by  a  second  visit  and  a  second  payment  at  the 
doors:  it  is  but  natural  that  such  a  "suspension  of  judgment" 
should  recommend  itself  to  a  dramatic  author  ;  but  whether, 
-considering  the  number  of  our  London  theatres,  it  will  appear 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  playgoer,  and,  still  more,  to  the  critic, 
is  another  matter.  There  are  many  plays — we  will  imitate  Mr. 
Jones's  forbearance,  and  mention  no  names — which  it  is  a  severe 
tax  on  the  patience  to  have  sat  through  once;  to  ask  that  one 
should  repeat  the  dose  to  make  sure  that  one  was  right  in 
being  thoroughly  (or  even  partially)  bored  and  disgusted  on  the 
former  occasion  is,  as  Mr.  Sam  Weller  has  it,  "rayther  too  rich." 
In  the  fact  that  audiences  seldom  openly  hiss  a  piece  except  on  a 
first  night  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  see  evidence  that  what  offends 
a  "first-nighter"  Ls  not  offensive  to  an  ordinary  playgoer.  We 
should,  however,  prefer  as  explanation  the  fact  that  whatever  may 
have  provoked  a  hiss  on  a  first  night  is  generally  removed  before 
the  play  is  again  presented  to  an  audience  ;  and  as  regards  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  hissing  on  the  second  night  of  a  failure, 
Mr.  Jones  must  be  fully  aware  that  on  such  mournful  occasions 
the  audience  consists  chiefly  of"  paper" — of  those,  that  is,  provided 
by  the  management  with  free  admissions,  that  the  empty  boxes 
may  not  make  too  manifest  to  the  eye  the  extent  of  the  failure ; 
,  and  that  from  those  in  the  receipt  of  such  favours  the  brutal 
,  frankness  of  a  hiss  can  scarcely,  whatever  their  candid  opinions, 
.  be  expected.  The  spectacle  of  a  mature  labourer  in  this  work- 
aday world  pleading  for  suspension  of  judgment,  for  forbearance, 
1  allowance,  and  indulgence  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  one  ; 

the  prizes  of  dramatic  authorship  are  so  rich  that  those  who 
j  aspire  to  them  must  be  content  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
J  smooth.  How  many  workers  are  there  in  other  literary  fields 
hungering  for  that  prompt  recognition  of  their  work,  be  it  for 
I  good  or  ill,  which  Mr.  Jones  is  anxious  to  barter  for  "  suspension 
l  of  judgment"?  Give  the  dramatic  author  that  suspension,  and 
>  he  will  promptly  begin  to  grumble,  and  look  back  with  regret  to 
,|  the  "  good  old  times"  when  the  morning  after  the  production  of 
L  his  play  each  daily  paper  devoted  a  column  or  more  to  its 
C  analysis;  and  who  is  to  decide  how  long  judgment  shall  remain 
1  in  suspense  ?  Are  there  not  many  plays — again  will  we  follow 
I  Mr.  Jones's  lead  and  refrain  from  quoting  examples — which,  with- 
„  out  the  opportune  advertisement  afforded  by  immediate  re- 
1  cognition  both  by  press  and  public,  would  never  have  survived  to 
•  face  any  criticism  whatever  ? 


THE  SfCNOL'SSIA. 

SOME  months  ago  the  newspapers  had  frequent  reports  that 
our  old  enemies  the  Mahdists,  or  so-called  Dervishes,  were 
L  in  their  turn  invaded  on  the  west  by  the  followers  of  Es- 
j  Senoussi,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  Khartoum  had  fallen 
|.  into  their  hands.  It  was  curious  to  observe  that  these  reports 
^  were  received  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  as  if  the  Anglo- 
1  Egyptian  Government  were  likely  to  find  a  more  conciliatory 
I  neighbour  in  the  Senoussia  than  in  the  Mahdists.  But  this 
I  satisfaction — and  it  was  openly  expressed — was  part  and  parcel  of 
i  the  popular  misconception  in  which  the  real  position  of  the  great 
j  Mohammedan  order  of  North-East  Africa  is  involved.  We  have 
observed  more  than  one  suggestion  crop  up  that  the  Senoussia 
'  and  the  Mahdists  are  somehow  rolling  a  united  tide  of  invasion 
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down  the  Nile.  Nothing  could  have  less  foundation.  The  exact 
origin  of  the  fighting  in  Darfour  and  Kordofan  between  the 
Mahdists  and  the  so-called  Senoussia  is  unknown.  It  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  raid  by  the  warlike  tribes  of  Wadai  and  Ennedi, 
who  are  certainly  tinctured  with  the  new  doctrine.  But  the 
order  itself  did  not  fly  to  arms  ;  there  would  have  been  a  consider- 
able stir  over  all  North-East  Africa  if  it  had.  The  Senoussia, 
if  it  is  ever  destined  to  do  so,  which  is  problematical,  has  not  vet 
replaced  the  Mahdists  of  Khartoum,  the  followers  of  the  Khalifa 
Abdullah,  who  succeeded  Gordon's  opponent,  and  carry  on  his 
propaganda.  Nor  has  it  amalgamated  with  the  Mahdists.  Two 
antagonistic  revelations  could  not  easily  come  together,  and  the 
rival  Prophets  could  not  yield  an  inch  to  each  other  without  losing 
their  followers.  The  Senoussia,  on  the  contrary — at  least  its 
central  organization — has  remained  inactive;  and  this  quiescence 
justifies  the  anticipations  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  des- 
tined to  pass  into  a  purely  mystical  brotherhood,  instead 
of  taking  its  place  in  history  as  a  fighting  movement.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  other  hypothesis,  that  Es-Senoussi  may 
be  playing  a  waiting  game.  But  the  fate  of  previous  move- 
ments, to  which  the  Senoussia  revival  is  so  closely  akin,  rather 
indicates  its  gradual  absorption  in  Mohammedan  mysticism. 

The  available  information  about  the  Senoussia  comes  chiefly 
from  French  sources,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  notices  of  General 
Ducrot,  M.  Ricard,  and  M.  Henri  Duveyrier.  Most  of  the 
material  was  thrown  together  by  this  last  writer  in  an 
article  in  1884,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Societe 
de  Geographie,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  exaggerated  and 
sensational  in  tone.  But  M.  Duveyrier  made  the  connexion 
of  Es-Senoussi's  doctrines  with  the  principles  of  existing  Moham- 
medan associations  in  North  Africa  quite  clear.  The  founder  of 
the  order,  moreover,  as  might  be  expected,  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Wahabees  early  in  life.  Originally  an  Algerian 
law-student,  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Ali  Es-Senbussi  met  with 
little  success  when  he  first  appeared  in  Mecca  as  a  religious 
teacher.  Nor  do  his  doctrines  ever  appear  to  have  made  much 
way  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  In  North  Africa  it  was  different. 
The  soil  which  had  already  been  stirred  by  kindred  teachings 
wras  ready  for  the  seed.  Es-Senoussi's  missionaries  have  car- 
ried it  further  afield  ;  and  it  is  notable  that  it  has  been  most 
eagerly  received  in  the  regions  round  Lake  Tchad  and  near 
Senegal — that  is,  where  there  is  mixed  Arab  and  negro  blood. 
Es-Senoussi's  vocation  was  to  recall  believers  to  the  true  faith  of 
the  Koran,  and  to  denounce  trafficking  with  the  infidels.  The 
commentaries  which  had  overgrown  thi  sacred  r.-velatioi  were 
torn  away,  and  the  reverence  for  shrines  and  dead  saints  for- 
bidden. Holy  men  in  their  lifetime  might  be  venerated  ;  for  the 
breath  of  the  Deity  is  in  them,  and  Es-Senoussi  himself  insisted 
to  the  full  upon  reverence,  veiling  his  face  whenever  he  went 
abroad  (like  the  Prophet  in  Lalla  Rookh)  to  conceal  its  bright- 
ness. His  followers,  who  grew  rapidly  in  number,  were  united 
by  a  particular  arrangement  of  prayers  or  religious  exercises  re- 
vealed after  a  due  period  of  initiation.  Strict  asceticism  was 
enforced  upon  them.  Tea  and  coffee  are  forbidden  to  the  devout 
Senoussite,  and  also  sugar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  prepared  with  the 
bones  of  animals  slain  by  infidels.  A  simple  dress  is  insisted 
upon  ;  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  may  only  be  used  to  adorn 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  which  is  consecrated  to  the  Holy  War. 
Intercourse  with  Christian  or  Jew  is  likewise  prohibited,  and  in 
general  every  art  is  employed  to  excite  the  fervour  of  the 
confraternity  and  to  ensure  unquestioning  obedience  to  its  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  military  and  political  importance  of  the 
sect  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conclusion.  No  doubt  Es-Senoussi, 
between  the  years  1850  to  1880,  showed  marvellous  powers  of 
organization.  A  great  number  of  Mohammedan  societies  in 
North  Africa  were  won  over  to  his  teaching ;  and  an  elaborate 
network  of  communications  and  rest-houses  between  the  different 
centres  have  been  established.  The  chief  monastery,  and  seat  of 
Es-Senoussi  himself,  is  in  the  El-Jer-hajib  Oasis,  between  Tripoli 
and  Egypt,  close  to  a  deserted  port,  where  it  is  said  that  muni- 
tions of  war  have  been  landed.  Routes  leading  from  this  into 
the  Sahara  and  south  to  Wadai,  which  is  the  real  stronghold  of 
the  movement,  undoubtedly  exist.  But  the  Jer-hajib  establish- 
ment itself  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  by  M.  Duveyrier ; 
and  the  arsenals  which  Senoussia  is  supposed  to  control  are 
probably  the  result  of  imagination.  An  estimate  of  Es-Senoussi's 
adherents  is,  of  course,  very  much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
has  been  put  at  three  millions.  But  the  disciples  are  certainly- 
scattered  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  network  of  communications,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Senoussia  could  put  a  large  force  in  motion. 
The  real  interest  of  the  movement,  however,  lies  in  its  relations 
to  the  Soudan  and  to  the  expected  advent  of  a  Messiah  or  Mahdi 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Before  his  death  Es-Senoussi  de- 
signated his  son  and  successor,  Sidi-Mohammed  El-Mahdi  (also 
known  as  Es-Senoussi,  like  his  father),  as  the  renovator  of  Islam, 
who  was  to  appear,  according  to  old  prophecies, at  the  Mohurrum 
of  the  Christian  year  1882.  The  confraternity  have  acknowledged 
the  sacred  calling  of  their  new  head,  and  await  his  triumph. 
But  Sidi-Mohammed  has  done  nothing  yet  to  vindicate  his  claims  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  Mahdi  of  Khartoum  took  advantage  of  the 
same  prophecy  and  the  unrest  it  created  in  men's  minds,  after  a 
more  striking  fashion.  Naturally  these  rival  claims  admit  no 
reconciliation.  The  known  hostility  of  the  Senoussia  to  the 
Mahdi  is  also  fortified  by  the  secular  hostility  between  the  tribes 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  Soudanese.  Hence  the  report  that  the 
Senoussia  was  attacking  the  rival  revelation  in  flank.    The  raids 
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into  the  Western  Soudan  may  have  been  favoured  by  Es-Senoussi, 
and  the  invaders  may  well  have  been  prompted  by  the  double 
motives  of  plunder  and  religion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Messiah  himself  has  not  quitted  his  oasis  and  led  out  the  faithful 
to  a  Holy  War.  He  may  yet  do  so.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  corruption  of  riches  and  the  corruption  of  mysticism  will 
abate  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  original  founder. 


GEORGE  CLERK. 

IN  the  obituary  of  the  Times  of  the  27th  ult.  there  appeared  a 
notice  of  the  various  appointments  held  by  the  eminent  man 
whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  The  functions 
which  he  had  discharged  in  India,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  England, 
were  correctly  enumerated,  and  readers  were  dulv  reminded  that 
Sir  George  Clerk,  K.C.B.  and  G.C.S.I.,  had  been*Political  Agent 
"  on  the  Bengal  Frontier,"  wherever  that  particular  spot  may 
have  been  in  the  writer's  eye  ;  that  he  had  twice  filled  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Bombay ;  that  he  was  employed  to  settle  a 
troublesome  boundary  question  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
that  he  was  Permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the  India  Board,  and 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
1863  to  1876.  We  think  that  to  one  of  the  foremost  of  Anglo- 
Indian  politicals  a  little  more  space  should  be  given  than  is 
usually  accorded  to  the  mayor  of  a  commercial  town  in  the  North 
of  England,  to  a  successful  colonist  who  has  found  a  rich  lode  of 
nuggets  or  "  fleeced  a  thousand  flocks,"  or  even  to  the  experiences 
of  an  English  politician  of  the  second  rank,  who  after  fighting 
seven  contested  elections  for  his  party,  has  been  properly  rewarded 
with  a  peerage. 

George  Clerk,  to  go  by  Anglo-Indian  chronology,  was  born  in 
1800,  a  year  after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  two  years 
before  Assaye  and  Argaum,  and  he  died  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  at  his  residence  in  Elm  Park  Gardens.  His 
arrival  in  India  in  181S  was  coincident  with  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  dispersion  of  those  pests  the 
Pindary  raiders.  Almost  from  the  first,  George  Clerk  was  exclu- 
sively employed  in  what  is  known  as  the  political  or  diplomatic 
line.  He  studied  native  princes,  penetrated  their  intrigues, 
and  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  good  and  their 
bad  qualities,  at  Nagpore  and  at  the  Courts  of  the  Rajput 
chiefs — Jaipore,  Kotah,  Boondi,  and  other  feudatories  of  the 
highest  rank  and  the  most  unblemished  lineage.  But  his  real 
work  was  done  and  his  finest  qualities  were  displayed  in  the 
management  of  difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  with  the  Sikh 
Government  of  Lahore,  at  a  time  when  a  single  false  step  or  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  situation  might  have  turned  what  was  a 
terrible,  though  a  temporary,  disaster  into  a  lasting  and  irre- 
trievable disgrace.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  points  of 
the  first  Afghan  campaign,  about  the  year  1 84 1-2.  A  British 
force  had  been  annihilated  in  the  Khord  Kabul  Pass.  Sale,  with 
his  "  illustrious  garrison,"  was  holding  the  Fort  of  Jellalabad, 
like  a  rock  in  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The  authorities  at  Calcutta 
were  paralysed  and  impotent.  Englishmen  and  natives  were 
looking  at  our  miserable  inaction  with  incredulity  and  amaze- 
ment. At  the  other  end  of  the  Empire  we  were  very  nearly  in- 
volved in  a  premature  war  with  the  King  of  Ava.  It  was  gravely 
proposed  by  the  highest  officials  that  reinforcements  should  be 
sent  from  India,  not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the 
British  ensign  on  the  Bala  flissar,  but  for  the  limited  object  of 
rescuing  Sale  and  his  brigade,  and  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the 
supposed  survivors  of  the  Kabul  force.  It  was  actually  thought 
by  the  Governor-General  and  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  that 
these  ends  could  be  attained  by  the  despatch  of  one  brigade,  with 
some  artillerymen  who  had  no  guns,  and  who  were  instructed  to 
beg  the  loan  of  half  a  dozen  field-pieces  from  General  Avitabile, 
the  Sikh  Governor-General  at  Peshawar.  Fortunately  at  Amballa 
there  was  a  man  who  shrank  from  no  responsibility,  who,  by  quick 
political  instinct,  took  in  the  whole  situation,  and  who  had  estab- 
lished over  the  minds  of  Sikh  feudatories  and  the  independent 
Lahore  Durbar  that  mysterious  and  magical  ascendency  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  prestige.  George  Clerk,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  at  once  moved  additional  forces  to  the  frontier,  brigade  after 
brigade,  ordered  their  commander  to  hurry  through  the  Punjab  and 
to  assemble  at  Peshawar,  and  extorted  a  reluctant  approval  of  his 
action  from  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls.  To  ensure 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Durbar,  George  Clerk  himself 
proceeded  to  Lahore.  We  have  no  space  for  details.  The  Sikh 
forces  were  unruly,  and  were  already  contemplating  that  trial  of 
strength  with  the  British  army  which  was  only  deferred  for  four 
years.  The  Sikh  chiefs,  Hira  Sing,  Dhyan'Sing,  Sher  Sing, 
Fakir  Azizzuddin,  all  destined  subsequently  to  play  prominent 
parts  in  war  or  politics,  had  to  be  conciliated  and  encouraged. 
It  was  Clerk's  aim,  says  the  historian  of  the  war  with  truth,  to 
obtain  the  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Sikh  Government  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  without  exposing  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
his  own.  That  all  obstacles  were  finally  overcome;  that  a 
rupture  with  the  Sikh  Durbar  was  avoided  ;  that  the  repugnance 
of  the  Sikh  troops  to  enter  the  terrible  Khaibar  Fass  was  con- 
quered ;  that  carriage  and  commissariat  did  not  fail ;  and  that 
Sir  George  Pollock  was  enabled  to  relieve  Sale  "  with  little  loss 
of  life  and  no  loss  of  baggage";  and,  finally,  to  restore  British 
credit  by  the  recapture  of  Kabul,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  bravery 


of  the  troops  and  to  the  skill  of  their  captain,  but  also  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  tact,  firmness,  and  powers  of  conciliation  of 
the  Agent  and  Envoy,  George  Russell  Clerk.  And  it  is  an  addi- 
tional merit  that  Clerk  at  that  crisis  discovered  the  capacity  and 
character  of  Henry  Lawrence,  and  brought  him  to  the  front.  It 
might  be  said  with  some  slight  exaggeration,  as  the  French  critic- 
said  of  Homer  in  relation  to  Virgil, "  C'est  la  son  plus  bel  ouvrage.'r 
It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  Clerk's  remarkable  insight  into 
character  and  his  power  of  ensuring  the  obedience  of  Englishmen 
and  Asiatics,  because  these  are  just  the  qualities  which  soonest 
pass  out  of  sight  and  remembrance.  Like  the  magic  tones  and  the 
delivery  of  a  great  orator,  they  are  remembered  for  a  time  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  soon  become  dim  and  forgotten.  George  Clerk 
was  never  employed  in  any  of  those  permanent  and  solid  works 
of  reconstruction  and  development  which  for  generations  have- 
made  the  names  of  Englishmen  household  words  to  millions  of 
Asiatics.  He  had  no  revenue  training  whatever  and  never,  we 
believe,  framed  and  carried  out  a  Settlement  of  the  land.  No 
backward  province,  conquered  or  ceded,  was  ever  handed  over  to 
him,  to  be  reduced  into  order  or  deceived  gradually  into  wealth  or 
prosperity.  He  was  never  called  on  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  masses  or  the  classes,  to  put  down  cruel  rites,  to  create  a 
sense  of  ownership  in  the  tenant-proprietor,  to  frame  simple  and 
intelligible  codes,  and  to  establish  tribunals  not  too  complicated 
and  refined  for  the  people.  Other  Anglo-Indians  of  eminence  have- 
occasionally  failed  with  Englishmen  when  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  natives,  or  vice  versa.  It  was  George  Clerk's  distinc- 
tion to  have  succeeded  with  both.  He  stimulated,  controlled,, 
and  guided  his  English  subordinates ;  he  roused  his  superiors  to- 
action ;  and  he  impressed  the  Oriental  by  the  chivalry  and 
courtesy  of  his  manner  and  the  magic  of  his  voice.  When  we 
have  said  that  his  main  work  lay  in  the  successful  exercise  of 
diplomatic  functions,  of  which  the  subtlety  escapes  the  touch  of 
posterity,  we  do  not  forget  that  for  years  after  he  had  ceased  to- 
have  any  connexion  with  Loodiana  or  Amballa  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  actual  work  of  judicial  and  revenue  adminis- 
tration were  often  appealed  to  by  native  suitors  and  applicants  of 
all  sorts  in  Clerk's  name.  Practically  Jiirge  Claruk  to  many 
natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  filled  a  place  which  a  few  years- 
afterwards,  in  the  reconstruction  of  society  and  social  order  and 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  filled  by  Jan  Larruns.  Like 
another  celebrated  diplomatist,  he  deserved  the  title  of  a  Great 
Elchi.  Never  in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian  diplomacy  were  the- 
demands  of  English  statesmanship  set  forth  with  greater  powers 
of  persuasion  or  enforced  with  more  dignity  of  language  and 
demeanour.  Scott  tells  us  in  Kenihcorth  that  Elizabeth,  when 
bidding  Leicester  and  Sussex  to  forget  their  idle  animosities,  SO' 
accented  her  words  that  the  entreaty  to  the  one  sounded  like  a 
command  and  the  command  to  the  other  like  an  entreaty.  Some- 
thing similar  must  have  been  the  effect  of  Clerk's  conferences  with 
the  Lahore  Durbar.  In  bis  first  administration  of  the  Governorship 
of  Bombay,  Clerk  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  two  rather 
strong  colleagues,  who,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
differed  from  their  chief  on  divers  important  questions.  And  it  may- 
cause  some  regret  to  the  supporters  of  cram  and  competition  to  be 
told  that  at  Haileybury  George  Clerk  achieved  no  distinction 
whatever.  He  gained  no  medal,  nor  on  the  prize-day  when  the- 
Directors  went  down  in  all  solemnity  to  the  East  India  College>. 
did  he  walk  off  burdened  with  the  weight  of  Burke's  Speeches  or 
Clarendon's  History,  stamped  with  auspicio  regis  et  Senatus 
Anglice,  in  letters  all  of  gold.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
this  distinction  of  having  risen  to  real  eminence  in  India,  after 
having  been  nearly  last  on  the  pass-list  at  the  final  examination 
at  Haileybury,  is  one  which,  as  far  as  we  recollect  at  present,  was- 
achieved  only  by  George  Clerk  and  by  the  late  Sir  Ashley  Eden. 
But  so  it  is  that  natural  selection,  or  in  other  words  patronage, 
does  occasionally  catch  statesmen  unawares.  We  trust  that  the 
present  system  may  not  fail  to  give  us  in  the  future  men  who 
can  show  that,  under  Providence,  events  are  often  just  what  force- 
of  individual  character  can  make  them.  The  vigour,  the  sound 
judgment,  the  undaunted  bearing,  and  the  fertility  of  resource 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General's  Agent  on 
the  frontier,  redeem  our  policy  of  that  time  from  a  "  policy  of 
infatuation."  He  could  not  expunge  from  the  record  the  political 
and  strategical  errors  of  the  first  Afghan  campaign.  But  he 
deserves  a  high  and  honourable  place  in  the  memory  of  all 
Englishmen  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  our  difficul- 
ties after  the  Kabul  disaster,  and  the  singular  combination  of 
splendid  qualities  by  which  that  disaster  was  repaired. 


TWO  STUDENTS'  CONCERTS. 

THE  unusually  lengthy  musical  season  has  ended  with  two 
interesting  concerts  given  by  the  two  most  important  of 
the  many  institutions  devoted  to  musical  education.  At  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  at  Kensington  the  weekly  concerts  given 
during  the  past  year  by  the  students  over  whom  Sir  George 
Grove  presides,  though  they  have  often  presented  features  of  con- 
siderable interest,  have  been  passed  by  in  silence,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  the  intention  or  desire  of  either  the  Council  or  the 
Professors  of  the  College  that  public  notice  should  b*  taken  ol 
the  performances  of  pupils,  who,  however  promising  they  may  be, 
must  yet  be  considered  immature  as  artists.    With  the  orchestral 
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concert  given  on  the  24th  of  last  month  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  for,  though  the  programme  did  not  present  any 
features  of  absolute  novelty,  yet  the  selection  of  music  was  so 
ambitious,  and  the  performances,  on  the  whole,  so  good,  that  the 
■event  deserves  a  brief  record  in  the  musical  annals  of  the  year. 
The  College  orchestra,  which  took  part  in  every  number  of  the 
programme,  is  evidently  the  strongest  feature  of  the  institution  ; 
though  it  does  not  entirely  rely  upon  the  pupils  to  fill  every 
desk,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
instrument  which  is  not  played  by  at  least  one  pupil,  and  the 
proportion  of  professorial  assistance  required  to  obtain  the 
proper  balance  is  very  small.  It  would  not  be  right  to  expect 
from  a  body  of  players  including  so  many  youthful  performers 
either  the  tone  or  finish  of  a  more  mature  assemblage,  but 
what  is  lacking  in  this  respect  is  supplied  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
•energy  which  inspire  the  whole  band.  The  purely  orchestral 
selections  at  the  concert  on  the  24th  consisted  of  such  arduous 
works  as  Spontini's  Overture  to  Olympia,  Brahms's  first  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  St.  Saens's  Poeme  Syrnphonique,  Phaeton,  the 
Charfreitagszauber,  from  "Wagner's  Parsifal,  and  Dvorak's  Sym- 
phonic Variations ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  programme  was 
made  up  with  an  aria,  "  Ya  sbramando  quegli  ardori,"  from 
Spohr's  Faust,  and  "  Deh  vieni,"  from  Mozart's  Xozze  di  Figaro. 
Such  a  selection  of  difficult  works  would  be  enough  to  task  the 
powers  of  an  experienced  orchestra ;  but,  all  things  considered, 
the  College  pupils  left  very  1  it t  le  to  be  desired,  and  their  performances 
reflected  great  credit  upon  themselves,  their  teachers,  and  Professor 
Stanford,  their  conductor.  Whether  the  selection  was  altogether 
a  wise  one  may  be  open  to  question ;  but  at  least  one  number  was 
very  welcome.  Spontini's  music  is  so  strangely  neglected  in  these 
days  that  the  performance  of  his  fine  overture  to  Olympia  had 
almost  the  effect  of  a  novelty.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  whole  opera  should  be  revived  ;  but  the  impression  created 
by  the  overture  was  such  that  it  might  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  College  authorities  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
perform  a  longer  selection  from  the  works  of  this  fine  but  neglected 
composer.  The  solo  part  in  Brahms's  Concerto  was  played  with 
much  ability  by  Miss  Ethel  Sharpe ;  but  the  work  is  not 
one  of  the  Viennese  master's  most  inspired  efforts,  and  though 
it  contains  many  beauties,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  thankless  to 
both  soloist  and  orchestra.  Miss  Mary  Richardson's  refined  and 
expressive  singing  of  Mozart's  Scena  deserves  a  word  of  com- 
mendation. Her  voice  is  hardly  yet  fully  developed;  but  she 
^promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  vocalists  which  the  College  has 
hitherto  produced.  Mr.  Magrath  was  hardly  so  satisfactory  in 
the  Air  from  Faust ;  but  Spohr's  vocal  music  is  little  suited  to 
modern  singers. 

The  Concert  given  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  on  Friday,  the  26th,  depended  less  upon  the  orchestral 
performances  for  its  interest  than  that  given  at  the  Royal  College. 
Both  band  and  chorus  included  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
fessional members ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
recently  that,  under  Dr.  Mackenzie's  rule,  attention  has  been 
sufficiently  paid  at  the  Academy  to  the  importance  of  orchestral 
playing,  and  that  probably  more  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  together  a  sufficient  number  of  pupil  performers  than 
at  the  College.   The  programme  included  one  interesting  novelty — 
namely,  the  hymn  "  In  seiner  Ordming  schaff't  der  Herr,"  which 
Weber  wrote  in  18 12  for  the  Ziirich  Musik-Gesellschaft,  and 
which,  though  first  produced  at  Leipzig  in  181 3,  had  not  been 
previously  heard  in  this  country.    Though  it  is  an  early  work  of 
■   the  composer's,  and  written  before  his  style  was  fully  developed, 
it  deserves  to  be  heard  more  frequently,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
fine  concluding  chorus,  which  contains  an  admirably  written 
fugue,  worked  up  to  a  splendid  climax.     This  number  alone 
should  rescue  the  Cantata  from  oblivion:  it  reveals  quite  a  new 
.   side  of  Weber's  genius.    The  spirit  of  transition  which  is  affect- 
ing the  Academy  was  exemplified  in  the  three  compositions  by 
.   students  which  were  performed  at  this  concert.    Two  of  them — a 
Romance  for  Orchestra,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Nunn,  and  an  Andante, 
from  a  MS.  Symphony  by  Mr.  R.  Steggall — were  cast  in  a 
.,  somewhat  dry  and  scholastic  mould,  and,  though  well  enough 
(I  written,  did  not  betray  much  originality  of  idea  or  treatment, 
y   The  third— a  Ballad  for  Orchestra,  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Glen,"  the  composition  of  Mr.  Drysdale,  showed  fancy  and  a 
•certain  amount  of  feeling  for  picturesque  orchestration,  though 
\.  much  that  was  good  in  the  work  was  marred  by  the  composer's 
'   diffuseness  and  inability  to  develop  his  themes  at  length.  Of 
L  the  three  works  the  last  was  by  far  the  most  promising;  but  Mr. 
Drysdale  has  much  to  learn  before  he  should  venture  upon  the 
-difficult  path  of  programme-music.    Of  the  pianists,  of  whom  no 
1  less  than  four  appeared,  the  most  promising  was  Miss  Kate 
1   {Joodson,  who  played  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto  extremely  well. 

Her  touch  is  at  present  not  very  powerful,  but  this  is  a  defect 
!  which  time  will  probably  remedy  ;  the  accuracy  and  good  style 
L  of  her  playing  were  deserving  of  much  praise.  The  best  of  the 
I  vocal  performances  was  that  of  Mr.  David  Hughes,  who,  in  a 
[  recitative  and  air — "The  Fiend  of  Darkness" — from  Spohr's 
U  Faust,  showed  that  he  possesses  a  baritone  voice  of  much  beauty  ; 
1  his  singing  was  careful  and  intelligent.  Miss  Emily  Squire,  who 
!  holds  the  Parepa-Uosa  scholarship,  was  formerly  a  pupil  at  the 
«  Royal  College  of  Music.  From  her  performance  of  Rossini's 
J  antiquated  "  Di  tanti  palpiti "  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
1  nite  opinion  as  to  her  powers.  Her  voice  appears  to  be  un- 
j  settled,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  contralto  or  a  soprano. 
T  The  higher  notes  in  it  are  the  most  agreeable,  but  her  compass  is 


evidently  very  extensive,  and  her  voice  demands  very  careful 
treatment.  The  other  performances  do  not  call  for  detailed 
notice,  though  in  passing  a  protest  may  be  raised  against  the 
manner  in  which  Miss  Mears  has  been  taught  to  sing  the 
hackneyed  "Tre  Giorni,"  ascribed  to  Pergolesi.  Almost  every 
singing-master,  without  exception,  treats  this  well-known  song 
as  if  it  were  most  tragic  in  sentiment,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  eighteenth-century  birffo 
aria. 


COSMOPOLITAN  COOKEKY. 

IT  is  announced  upon  authority  that  the  German  Emperor  has 
consented  to  patronize  an  exhibition  of  "  Food  and  Comestible 
Delicacies  "  at  Berlin  next  year.  If  it  be  designed  to  repeat  the 
spectacle  with  which  we  are  familiar — pyramids  of  phials  her- 
metically sealed,  "  trophies  "  of  tin  cases  and  corked  bottles — 
that  stupid  mystification  has  ceased  to  divert.  Or  if  the  projectors 
meditate  a  congress  of  cooks  who  shall  display  to  the  uninitiated 
those  higher  realms  of  art  which  few  but  stockbrokers  and  their 
dames  habitually  visit,  though  the  notion  be  pleasing,  we  must 
declare  that  Berlin  is  not  its  natural  habitat.  It  may  be  hoped, 
however,  that  an  enterprise  sanctioned  by  the  Kaiser  has  a  more 
original  motif.  In  every  quarter  of  the  world  a  traveller  finds 
dishes  strange  to  him,  which  have  been  perfected  probably  by  the 
thoughtful  care  and  experience  of  generations ;  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  nowadays  the  Teuton  is  established.  A 
British  exile,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  commonly  approves  the 
best  items  of  the  native  cuisine ;  but,  excepting  curries,  he  does 
not  use  them  freely — much  less  does  he  introduce  them  at  his 
table  when  restored  to  civilization.  The  German  seems  to  be 
more  "  receptive  "  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  great  number  of  traders  and  travellers  now  returning  to 
the  Fatherland  may  have  excited  curiosity  by  their  reports  of 
abnormal  food.    We  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  so. 

For  there  are  many  strange  meats,  and  more  strange  ways 
of  cooking  meats  familiar,  which  well  deserve  to  be  known  in 
Europe.  Europe  itself,  indeed,  can  supply  certain  local  dishes  as 
odd  in  flavour  and  as  delicious — to  those  who  like  them — as  any 
to  be  found  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Above  all  stands  the  national 
dish  of  the  Magyar,  unless  it  be,  as  Croats  declare,  the  national 
dish  of  the  Serb — paprika  huhn.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few, 
among  so  many  that  have  struck  us  in  a  roving  life,  of  which  we 
secured  the  recipe.  Since  the  reader  would  look  for  it  in  vain 
among  English  or  North-German  cookery-books,  we  transcribe 
the  directions : — "  Cut  two  onions  fine.  Put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  the  same  quantity  of  lard,  and  turn  on  the  fire  till 
they  become  yellow.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika  (red  pepper) 
and  three  teaspoonsful  of  flour.  Cut  two  fowls  into  quarters.  Put 
them  into  the  saucepan,  with  the  livers  and  the  trail.  Salt.  Cover 
the  whole  with  cream.  Close  the  saucepan  t  ight,  and  let  it  simmer 
till  the  fowls  be  done."  Not  more  difficult  than  that  !• — but  we 
undertake  to  say,  upon  the  testimony  of  many  friends,  that  those 
to  whom  the  quaint  and  delicate  flavour  is  agreeable  will  be 
enthusiastic  in  their  gratitude.  Any  red  pepper  will  do,  but  the 
Viennese  or  Pesth  manufacture  is  far  best.  Another  impressive 
dish  of  Europe — so  impressive  and  so  warmly  appreciated  gene- 
rally at  first  that  strangers  grow  to  hate  it  in  a  short  time 
— is  the  Russian  manner  of  cooking  sterlet — very  good  indeed, 
however,  as  we  can  avouch,  when  applied  to  the  British  eel. 
They  have  a  way  of  cooking  beefsteaks  in  Roumania,  with  a 
singular  arrangement  of  potatoes  and  raw  cabbage  sliced,  which 
recurs  to  our  memory  with  longing.  But  as  for  eccentric  modes 
of  treating  a  steak,  the  Peruvian  is  quite  the  best  within  our 
knowledge — a  stew  with  chopped  eggs ;  unhappily  we  have  no 
further  information,  but  a  good  many  of  our  readers  could 
supply  detail,  no  doubt.  They  would  confer  a  boon  upon  the 
public.  Of  Turkish  eccentricities  it  is  useless  to  speak.  The 
secret  of  a  pilaff,  and  of  kabobs,  saloop,  and  the  rest  is  given  in 
all  cookery-books  accurately  enough  ;  and  yet  who  would  re- 
cognize in  the  happiest  of  these  imitations  the  delicious  meat  he 
has  eaten  with  a  Turkish  friend  ?  It  was  our  habit,  when  we 
visited  the  Bezestan,  to  dine  in  some  merchant's  stall  on  pro- 
visions from  the  cookshop  at  the  corner.  Endlessly  interesting 
was  the  menu,  if  we  were  able  to  give  notice,  and  endlessly  nasty 
for  the  most  part  under  any  circumstances.  But  the  pilaff'  and 
the  kabobs  never  failed  to  please,  though  our  companions  might 
be  the  sturdiest  of  British  tourists.  Only  once  have  we  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  dining  in  an  unceremonious  way — of  taking  real 
"pot-luck" — with  a  Turkish  gentleman  wdio  keeps  the  good  old- 
fashioned  usages;  he  may  be  gratefully  named  without  indiscre- 
tion, Artin  Efl'endi,  then  and  now  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  an  entertainment  to  remember  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  odd  dishes.  In  particular  the 
stew-soup — composed  of  fish  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, corn,  and  currants,  which  is  exchanged  every  year  among 
friendly  households  on  a  certain  day,  in  commemoration  of 
Noah's  first  meal  after  leaving  the  Ark — was  no  hotch-potch, 
as  it  is  elsewhere,  but  a  careful  and  judicious  combination. 
Some  travellers  maintain  that  kabobs  and  pilaff  are  so  good  in 
their  native  home  simply  because  the  Turkish  cook  never  washes 
his  utensils.  They  are  quite  mistaken  ;  but  we  feel  no  doubt  that 
some  merits  of  the  Spanish-American  cuisine  must  be  attributed 
to  this  cause.  For  example,  the  frijoles.  Of  all  human  food 
dry  beans  are  most  tasteless ;  and  mere  lard  makes  no  improve- 
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ment  in  particular.  But  in  a  cottage  of  Central  America — the 
poorer  the  better — or  in  an  "  hotel,"  as  hotels  went  in  our  day, 
they  are  a  local  equivalent  for  game,  delicious  eating.  "  Pepper- 
pot,"  as  everybody  is  aware,  avowedly  owes  its  piquancy  to  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  many 
years — say  twenty,  to  begin  with ;  under  that  sum  the  article  is  not 
regarded  seriously.  In  the  great  old  times  of  the  West  Indies  men 
boasted  the  age  of  their  pepper-pot  as  warmly  as  the  age  of  their 
Madeira  ;  in  a  rough  way  they  calculated  its  value  as  increasing 
one  pound  per  annum,  and  trade  was  brisk  at  the  price.  The 
basis  of  this  perennial  dish,  which  occupies  the  place  of  curry  in 
the  Western  Tropics,  is  kassareep,  or  casaripe.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  Berlin  Exhibition  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
kassareep  to  European  commerce.  It  is  seldom  to  be  found  in 
London — indeed  only,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  at  the  shop  in 
Leicester  Square., 

The  staple  food  of  West  Africa  is  snails  and  kanki,  upon 
neither  of  which  is  it  advisable  to  dwell ;  be  it  observed  in  pass- 
ing that  the  snails  are  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  with  an  enormous 
"  wing,"  so  to  speak,  on  either  side,  larger  than  a  sparrow's.  But 
West  Africa  can  boast  two  plats,  which  those  who  have  eaten 
them,  with  conscience  and  judgment,  cannot  forget.  These  are 
"  land-turtles  "  and  "  Anamaboo  rice."  The  former  must  needs 
remain  local,  perhaps,  for  the  present  at  any  rate ;  an  abiding 
puzzle  for  those  who  still  think  that  all  is  arranged  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  How  reconcile  with  this  theory 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  dearest  and  sweetest  little  creatures  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  cook  is  limited  to  a  barbarous  realm  where 
cooks  scarcely  exist?  But,  "Anamaboo  rice"  might  be  concocted, 
unless  we  were  misinformed,  wherever  the  small  yellow  tomato, 
somewhat  less  than  a  throstle's  egg,  is  grown.  The  whole 
delightful  mystery  is  contained  in  the  manipulation  of  these 
little  things,  together  with  a  fowl,  an  onion,  rice — and  season- 
ing, but  such  manipulation  as  produces  a  result  quite  unique. 
Elsewhere  in  Africa  little  occurs  to  us  worth  mention.  The 
spatch-cock  of  quails  or  pigeons  which  some  dragomen  serve 
upon  the  Nile  is  understood  to  be  a  Greek  dish — of  the  islands, 
doubtless,  for  we  never  found  anything  to  resemble  it  on  the 
mainland.  Of  all  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  there 
is  none  so  stupidly,  hopelessly  tasteless  in  its  cuisine  as  the 
Hellenic  kingdom,  though  original  enough.  This  spatch-cock  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  breakfast-dishes  extant,  and  happily  we 
can  give  directions.  Split  the  birds,  and  fry  them  brown.  Put 
into  a  saucepan  equal  quantities  of  claret  and  water,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Harvey  Sauce,  a  tomato  if  possible,  garlic,  a  small  bag  of 
spices.  Let  it  simmer  ten  minutes.  Drop  in  the  birds,  and  stew 
slightly.  The  Boers  have  a  dainty  which  should  be  named,  by 
way  of  warning,  the  fricadel ;  they  have  also  a  curious  made- 
sauce,  of  red-pepper  and  tomatos,  we  imagine,  so  very  good,  in 
those  few  houses  where  cooking  is  regarded,  that  it  might  well  be 
introduced  to  Europe. 

All  things  Indian  are  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak  of  them  ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  tastes 
the  liking  for  assafoetida  should  not  be  disregarded.  Through  the 
Punjab  and  Afghanistan  it  occupies  the  place  which  garlic  holds 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  its  service  in  this  capacity  has  been, 
for  at  least  a  century,  known  to  some  London  gourmets  in 
connexion  with  steak.  In  the  deserts  of  North  America,  also, 
assafoetida  grows  wild,  and  the  neighbouring  population  use 
it  freely.  Not  every  one,  however,  is  acquainted  with  the  dishes 
of  the  Far  East.  Those  who  wander  off  the  beaten  track  there 
will  very  soon  be  introduced  to  novelties.  Within  a  few  hours, 
probably,  they  may  make  acquaintance  with  "Country  Captain" 
in  one  of  its  local  forms,  which  are  varied.  We  can  give  a 
single  recipe — not  the  best,  unhappily,  but  distinct  and  agree- 
able. Steep  the  joints  of  a  fowl  in  vinegar,  salt,  cayenne,  and 
minced  shalot  for  an  hour.  In  half  a  pint  of  water,  hot,  mix 
half  a  pint  of  flour.  Stir  till  quite  smooth.  Add  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Roll  the  joints 
of  your  fowl  in  this  batter,  and  fry  in  lard  or  oil  till  brown.  In 
the  most  delicious  variety,  curry  is  mingled  with  the  batter,  but 
this  addition  seems  to  be  a  more  difficult  process  than  would  be 
supposed.  To  .'peak  of  Malay  curry,  that  daintiest  and  most 
fascinating  species  of  the  whole  genus,  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  and 
an  irritation  to  the  flesh.  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
fruited  the  mangosteen  and  the  cocoa-nut,  but  we  undertake  to 
say  that  if  he  tried  to  serve  a  Malay  curry  he  failed.  It  seems  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  art  in  Europe  to  reproduce  the  daily  fare 
of  the  poorest  Orang  Laut.  But  there  are  adjuncts  which  we 
might  enjoy.  Many  people  dislike  turtles'-eggs,  but  so  many 
others  think  them  delicious,  that  it  is  little  less  than  inhuman  to 
throw  them  away,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  City.  Among  sambals, 
also,  the  special  pride  of  a  Ear  Eastern  cook,  the  very  best  might 
be  forwarded  to  Europe,  with  some  extra  care  in  the  preparation. 
This  is  the  russet,  a  fish  like  whitebait,  preserved  in  salt-water  ; 
one  of  the  most  delicate  flavours  within  the  range  of  culinary 
science. 

We  pause— not  for  want  of  matter.  Any  reader  who  can 
supply  directions  for  preparing  these  strange  meats  will  act  the 
part  of  a  philanthropist  in  making  his  knowledge  public — 
especially  in  the  instance  of  "  Anamaboo  rice." 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY  LETTERS  OF  JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE.* 

MR.  RITCHIE'S  reasons  for  adding  to  the  already  great  and 
steadily  growing  mass  of  "  Carlyle  "  books  are  sound.  He 
possessed  valuable  evidence,  and  he  hints  that  so  much  had  been 
already  published  about  the  private  life  "  of  the  valued  marriage 
pair  Carlyle,"  and  it  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  there  would 
in  any  case  be  a  kind  of  affectation  in  complaining  of  indiscretion 
now.  But  Mr.  Ritchie  has  a  better  excuse  than  this  negative  one. 
He  has  been  the  more  inclined  to  publish  these  letters  because  of 
"  the  pleasing  light  in  which,  on  the  whole,  they  show  both  Carlyle 
and  his  wife."    It  is  a  kindly  motive,  and  one  which  we  are. 
perhaps  not  uncharitable  in  supposing  was  not  the  most  influential 
with  some  other  contributors  to  the  long  shelf  of  materials  for 
Carlyle's  biography  already  filled  and  in  process  of  growth.  For 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  has  executed  h;s  pious  task 
there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.    Whatever  elucidations  and 
explanations  were  required  have  been  supplied,  even  down  to 
reproductions  of  seals.    These  last  are,  indeed,  evidence  in  them- 
selves ;  for  it  throws  some  light  on  Mrs.  Carlyle's  tastes  in  her 
youth  that  she  should  have  engraved  "  Faithful  "  and  "  L'Amista  " 
on  her  seals.    Then,  too,  there  is  an  excellent  index  and  a  table 
of  contents,  in  which  will  be  found  a  neat  precis  of  each  letter. 
On  these  Carlyle  would  certainly  have  looked  with  a  friendly  eye- 
The  letters  themselves  will  not  greatly  surprise,  we  should, 
think,  the  wiser  among  the  readers  of  Mr.  Froude  or  the  Letters, 
and  Memorials.    They  show,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  by  no 
means  the  bitterly  unhappy  woman  we  were  asked  to  believe  her. 
Although  these  letters  are  called  "  early,"  some  two-thirds  of 
them  were  written  after  her  marriage,  and  the  last  of  them  just 
before  her  death.    If  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  the  very  unhappy 
woman  she  was  tempted  to  call  herself  in  a  moment  of  nerves 
and  irritation,  some  evidence  of  her  misery  would  appear  in  these 
pages.    Miss  Eliza  Stodart,  to  whom  the  letters  were  nearly  all 
written,  was  obviously  a  most  trusted  friend ;  and,  though  the 
correspondence  died  down  after  the  Carlyles  came  to  London,  it 
never  quite  ceased,  and  at  the  very  end  it  even  burnt  up  again. 
From  the  whole  correspondence,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  to  complain  of  more  than  many  thousands  of 
wives  who  are  not  thought  unhappy.  She  had  an  impatient  spirit 
and  a  sharp  wit.    She  lashed  out  fiercely  at  the  obtuseness  of  the 
stupid  sex,  as  every  woman  does  who  is  worth  her  salt — with  this 
difference,  that  nature  has  happily  not  supplied  the  vast  majority 
with  quite  such  effective  claws  as  Mrs.  Carlyle's.    It  will  be  no 
surprise  to   anybody  to   find   that   Mrs.  Carlyle   appears  in 
this  volume,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  been  a  very  clever  woman. 
The  soft  and  low  voice  which  is  such  an  excellent  thing  in 
her  sex  she  had  not ;   but   neither  was   she  shrill.  Hard- 
ness  is  the   note   of  these   letters  from   first   to  last.  To 
a  large  extent  it  was  national ;  for  the  Scotch,  to  whom  she 
belonged,  have  been  taught  by  an  education  many  centuries  long 
to  be  tough  and  to  keep  their  emotions  in  strict  order,  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  intensely  Scotch  of  the  Lowland  type.    Hard  sense 
and  the  inclination  to  think  that  all  men  and  women  are  more 
likely  to  act  on  a  small  or  a  bad  motive  than  not,  a  keen  eye  for 
pretence,  the  love  of  thrift,  the  hatred  of  meanness,  came  to  her 
with  her  blood.     She  had  the  old  Scotch  habit  of  outspoken 
speech,  and  could  be  as  "indelicate"  as  those  amazingly  down- 
right Edinburgh  ladies  of  the  eighteenth-century  type.  But 
there  was  a  very  strongly-marked  character  of  her  own  in  Mrs. 
Carlyle.    Many  young  Scotch  ladies  had  her  shrewdness  and  her 
pluck,  but  very  few  can  have  shared  her  intellectual  boldness. 
There  cannot  have  been  many  young  ladies  in  the  Lothians 
about  1820  who  read  Rousseau  and  rejoiced  in  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise  with  her  audacity — for  the  taste  was  an  audacious  one 
in  the  provincial  Scotland  of  those  days.    One  gathers  that 
Dr.  Welsh  must,  in  the  course  of  the  instruction  he  gave  his 
daughter,  have  largely  justified  an  old  prejudice  touching  the 
heterodoxy  of   medical   gentlemen,  and  his  teaching  fell  on 
favourable  soil.    There  is  not  a  word  in  these  letters  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  brought  up  in  a  world  which  was  reli- 
gious in  a  very  exacting  fashion.    Yet,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
natural  strength  of  her  character,  there  is  no  affectation  of  free- 
thinking  independence.    She  simply  leaves  the  subject  alone  -r 
and  seems  to  have  arrived,  by  a  kind  of  natural  affinity  and 
without  an  effort,  at  the  creed  her  husband  reached  after  frightful) 
mental  struggles.    Much  as  she  loved  Byron,  and  admired  Rous- 
seau, she  was  not  in  the  least  Byronic,  and  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  Frenchman  never  touched  her.    Withal,  too,  she  was  not 
in  the  least  an  "  hommasse,"  but  as  thorough  a  woman  as  ever 
took  care  to  look  well,  or  was  irritated  by  male  clumsiness.  It 
took  all  Carlyle's  genius  to  atone  for  his  nasty  trick  of  making 
pies  in  his  tea-cup,  and  his  habit  of  kicking  the  fire-irons.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  St.  Preux  she  had  been  a  happier  woman. 
Had  George  Rennie  been  more  of  a  Carlyle  she  would  have 
lived  a  very  different  life.     The  frequent  mentions  of  him 
give  a  fragmentary  outline  of  a  romance  which  seems  really  to 
have  been  a  more  serious  business  than  Irving's.    It  is  not 
always  safe  to  take  Mrs.  Carlyle's  words  too  literally ;  but 
she  was  not  the  woman  to  indulge  in  fictitious  autobiography,, 


*  Early  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  ;  together  with  a  ft  w  of  Inter  date, 
and  some  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  all  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited  by  David  CL 
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and  unless  she  was  guilty  of  that  folly  not  once  and  at  one  time, 
but  often  and  over  a  series  of  years,  there  had  been  passages 
between  those  two  of  which  Carlvle  never  heard.  George 
Rennie's  good  manners  and  good  looks,  his  sudden  forgetfulness 
and  incomprehensible  conduct,  form  the  matter  of  many  passages 
in  the  letters,  and  there  is  a  mention  of  his  reappearance  in 
London,  which  is  eloquent  indeed.  But  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  the 
woman  to  allow  a  romance,  which  never  came  to  anything,  to  get 
the  better  of  her.  Even  when  she  was  most  wroth  with  the  false 
man,  she  had  eyes  and  attention  for  other  things.  She  writes  of 
her  daily  life  at  Comely  Bank,  Craigenputtock,  or  Chelsea, 
brightly  and  incisively.  On  the  whole,  these  letters  leave  the 
impression  that,  though  she  might  have  been  a  happier  woman  if 
she  had  not  been  married  to  an  exacting  genius,  yet  she  was  by 
no  means  merely  a  victim.  After  all,  nature  had  not  only  given 
her  beak  and  claws,  but  the  inclination  to  use  them  on  provoca- 
tion. There  must  have  been  times  when  it  was  quite  as  trying  to 
be  the  husband  of  Jane  Welsh  as  to  be  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Carlvle.  Those  times,  however,  were  the  exception.  The 
Carlyles  were  as  happy  as  nature  meant  those  two  tierce  and  fiery 
persons  to  be. 


NOVELS.* 

*TCFjE  Search  for  Basil  Lyndhurst  is  a  work  of  a  highly  moral 
~*-  tendency.  Every  character  in  it  is  good  and  true — and  there 
are  endless  characters,  differing  in  name  only,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  babies  and  dogs — they  are  all  saintly  and  weari- 
some. The  heroine  is  not  even  pretty ;  she  has  a  candid  brother, 
who  tells  her  that  "  for  a  girl  you  are  very  so-so ;  your  com- 
plexion is  all  right,  but  your  upper  lip  is  too  long,  and  your  nose 
is  just  what  a  nose  ought  not  to  be,  and  your  forehead  is 
too  high."  The  book  matches  the  heroine,  and  is  never  in- 
teresting for  a  moment ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  which 
may  recommend  it  to  those  who  prefer  quantity  to  quality. 
Basil  Lyndhurst  is  searched  for  in  a  desultory  and  perfunc- 
tory manner  through  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume,  and 
found  so  easily  and  uneventfully  that  a  mysterious  wife  is  forced 
into  the  bulging  pages  of  "small,  small,  imperceptible  small  talk,'' 
to  furnish  forth  meats  for  a  funeral  feast  and  a  raison  d'etre  for 
the  third  volume.  She  is  lovely,  stately,  lowborn,  virtuous,  un- 
grammatical,  and  a  spasmodic  dipsomaniac.  Remorse  overwhelms 
her.  She  takes  chloral  and  dies.  Suicide  suggests  itself  en- 
ticingly to  the  reader's  imagination.  Anything  would  be  a  relief 
from  the  everlasting  goodness  that  prevails.  No  ;  alas  no  !  The 
author  is  nothing  if  not  consistent,  and  proves  clearly  to  every 
credulous  mind  that  an  overdose  of  the  insidious  drug  was  taken 
accidentally.  Carry  her  out  and  bury  her  decently.  If  any  one 
of  his  own  free  will  ever  reads  the  whole  of  this  book,  he  will 
discover  that  it  is  not  vulgar,  only  commonplace,  and  that  there 
are  some  pretty  lit" le  descriptions  of  scenery,  soothing  word- 
pictures  which  will  act  like  a  healing  balm  on  his  irritated  mind, 
and  which  will  be  pleasant  to  remember  when  he  wakes  from  the 
sweet  sleep  he  will  have  nobly  earned. 

In  Liijht  and  Shade  the  light  is  not  bright  nor  the  shade  deep. 
The  book  consists  of  very  light  sketches  drawn  with  a  heavy 
hand,  and  some  terrible  verses  which  are  meant  to  be  very  sad, 
and  are  quite  funny.  The  stories  ought  to  have  been  better — 
they  have  possibilities  ;  the  verses  ought  to  have  been  better, 
too — they  begin  well,  but  they  do  not  continue,  and  the  end  is  I 
that  of  Humpty  Dumptv.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  "  m 
Maids  "  of  an  ending  where  words  have  failed  : — 

And  that  tall  youth  ?    A  type  he  too, 
A  type  of — Well  !  why  !    Me  art!  you. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  book  so  pleasantly  written  as  Hilary 
St.  John.  The  story  runs  smoothly  along  in  English  country  life, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  are  neither  storm-driven  nor  passion- 
tossed  ;  no  one  breaks  all  the  Ten  Commandments  at  once ;  there 
are  no  peril  scenes ;  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  modern  novel.  But 
Hilary  St.  John  is  a  lovable,  honest  little  girl,  though  somewhat 
spoilt ;  and  thos>'  who  learn  to  love  her  watch  her  character  develop 
through  toil  and  tribulation  with  the  semi-regretful  feeling  that 
is  awakened  by  the  sight  of  an  old  garden.  The  earth  hath  no 
such  maidens  now.  In  such  a  book  the  hero  was  bound  to  be  a 
curate,  but  we  are  told  that  he  "  was  pitchforked  by  circum- 
stances into  a  profession  he  had  never  dreamed  of  entering,"  and 
that  "a  vivid  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency  for  the  highest  labour 
a  man  can  be  called  to  remained  woven  in  with  his  nature, 
binding  him  always  to  be  doing  his  very  best  with  all  entrusted 
to  him."  The  villain  is  a  cad,  as  a  villain  should  be,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  drawn  characters  in  the  book,  unless  we  except  that 
of  Mr.  St.  John,  t lie  impecunious  heavy  father.  "Where  all  are 
good  it  is  difficult  to  individualize,  and  the  crowning  merit  of  the 
work  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  volumes. 

Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard  has  taken  a  new  and  more 
ambitious  flight  in  The  Open  Door  than  in  any  of  her  previous 

*  The  Search  for  Basil  Lyndhurst.    By  Rosa  X.  Carey.  London: 
Bentley  &  Son. 

Light  and  Shade.    By  Herbert  Sherring.    London  :  Thacker  &  Co. 
Hilary  St.  John.    By  Mrs.  A.  Price.    London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
The  Open  Door.    By  B.  W.  Howard.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
t  ight  Lie! Is:  a  Tale  of  the  Sea  and  the  Cannibals  of  Aew  Guinea.  By 
Hume  X islet.    Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Lendon:  Ward  &  Downey. 


works.  Those  who  read  American  writings  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  pretty  little  story  of  One  Summer,  and  the  sad 
history  of  ( tuenn.  An  Englishwoman  would  scarcely  have  composed 
a  novel  on  such  a  theme  as  the  one  given  from  Epictetus  in  the 
early  pages  of  The  Open  Door.  "Above  all  things,  remember 
that  the  door  is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play.  As 
they  when  they  cease  to  take  pleasure  in  their  games  declare  that 
they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all  things  pall  upon 
you,  retire.  But  if  you  stay  do  not  complain."  Count  Hugo  von 
Kronfels  has  transcribed  this  with  other  similar  passages  into  a 
"  little  black  book,"  his  constant  companion  through  long,  lonely 
hours  of  pain  and  misery  : — 

He  had  had,  indeed,  his  bright,  brief  reign  ;  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  strength,  the  kingship  of  a  fearless  spirit.  His  golden 
days  were  dead  and  gone.  One  September  evening  four  men,  with  blanched 
faces  and  slow  and  heavy  tread,  bore  his  unconscious  body  through  the 
long  hall,  past  a  group  of  frightened  servants,  to  his  own  rooms.  His 
young  strength  fought  hard  for  life.  His  soul  balauced  many  weeks  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  next.  At  length  the  suave  doctors  pronounced 
him  saved,  which  meant,  being  interpreted,  that  his  broken  machinery  had 
been  cleverly  repaired,  that  the  ugh'  wound  on  his  head  was  healing,  and 
that  everything;  indeed,  was  highly  gratifying  except  the  recalcitrant 
spine,  which,  refusing  to  respond  to  the  skill  of  world-renowned  specialists, 
threatened  to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life. 

This  man  interests  us  at  once,  and  he  is  painted  in  vivid 
colours.  The  fretfulness  of  the  invalid,  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  cripple,  the  keen  longing  for  the  old  life,  the  forced  re- 
signation and  patience,  are  well  set  forth.  Excellently  well 
described,  also,  is  the  stonemason,  Bernard  Dietz,  with  his  be- 
witching voice  and  artistic  fancies,  his  trusting,  easy  nature,  and 
the  endless  tact  with  which  he  leads  the  Count  to  recognize  the 
wants  and  sorrows  of  his  humbler  neighbours  and  to  interest, 
himself  in  those  who  are  not  only  ill  and  helpless,  but  who  have 
the  hardship  of  poverty  crushing  them  as  well.  The  Countess 
von  Kronfels  has  rather  the  characteristics  of  a  Russian  than 
a  German — the  large  white-faced  aristocrat  so  pitiful  and  tender 
to  her  dog,  so  coldly  impatient  to  the  son  who  is  no  longer  a. 
credit  to  her.  There  is  also  the  dog,  Mousey,  a  demon  dog,  pam- 
pered and  overfed,  a  cur  and  sneak,  yet  almost  human  in  the  in- 
stinct that  teaches  him  where  he  may  safely  tyrannize.  We  have 
too  the  family  friend,  everybody's  friend,  Erau  von  Funnel — 
the  woman  with  the  iron  hand  and  the  velvet  glove,  the  im- 
pulsive speech  and  bold  action,  the  woman  we  have  all  known, 
and  suffered  from.  And,  as  a  novel  must  have  a  heroine,  we 
have  Baroness  Gabriel  von  Dohna,  who  is  pretty  and  good,  but 
too  persistently  sympathetic.  There  is  little  or  no  plot  in  the 
story ;  but  the  conclusion  is  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  no  real 
conclusion  is  arrived  at.  Count  Hugo  cherishes  "  the  little 
black  book,"  though  Gabriel  is  strong  in  her  conviction  that 
"  Love  guards  the  door."  The  problem  is  as  absorbing  in  its. 
way  as  that  of  The  Lady  and  the  Tii/er.  The  whole  book  is 
unusual,  and  generally  interesting.  The  German  influence  is 
very  obvious  in  many  passages,  which  seem  to  have  been  thought 
out  in  German  and  translated  into  English — not,  perhaps,  the 
English  of  England,  but  the  English  of  Boston,  which  city  \sr 
we  are  assured,  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  may  therefore  be 
correct  in  writing  "gayety"  and  "Embassador,"  and  using  certain- 
forms  of  expression  which  the  mother-country  considers  second- 
rate. 

Eight,  Bells  is  a  delightful  book  for  boys.  Two  boys  run  away 
to  sea,  having  made  up  their  minds,  aided  thereto  by  the  sage 
counsels  of  a  retired  pirate,  that  they  will  be  cabin-boys  rather 
than  captains,  as  there  is  less  responsibility.  Every  delightful 
experience  is  theirs — they  meet  with  shipwrecks,  pirates,  gold- 
diggers,  cannibals,  mutineers,  missionaries.  They  see  strange 
countries ;  they  acquire,  in  company  with  the  reader,  a  varied 
acquaintance  with  our  colonies,  and  the  pigeon-English  pre- 
sumably spoken  by  the  Australian  Chinee.  They  are  inspired 
by  the  most  noble  sentiments,  and,  bursting  with  British  courage, 
they  perform  heroic  and  impossible  deeds.  The  old  British  flag 
is  waved  all  the  while  ;  and  "Finis"  comes  with  fireworks  and. 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  while  Eight  Bells  ring  out  joyfully  over 
the  sparkling  ocean. 


ANCIENT  CHARTERS.* 

IN  this  new  volume  of  the  Pipe  Roll  Society's  publications  Mr. 
Horace  Round,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most 
critical  and,  as  some  would  perhaps  add,  contentious  antiquaries, 
has  edited  with  much  care  and  learning  a  selection  of  charters 
between  1095,  or  a  year  or  so  later,  and  1200.  He  has  copied  his 
documents  at  firsthand,  and  not  from  any  Cartulary  or  other 
collection,  whether  printed  or  otherwise,  and  has  very  wisely 
printed  them  with  their  original  abbreviations,  avoiding  thereby  all 
question  as  to  the  correctness  of  expansions.  They  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  heading 
describing  its  purport,  and  with  notes  on  its  date  and  contents. 
These  notes  really  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  they  are  at  once 
full  and  concise,  and  afford  the  reader  ample  information  on  every 
point  of  interest  in  the  text.  Several  matters  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  genealogist  and  antiquary  are  settled  or  illustrated  by 
these  charters.  Among  them  we  may  note  that  the  first,  a  writ  of 

•  Publications  of  the  Pipe  Poll  Society.  Vol.  X. —  Ancient  Charters, 
Poyal  and  Private,  prior  to  1200.  Pari  I.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  John  Horace  Round,  M.A.    London  :  Wynian  &  Sons. 
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William  Rufus  to  Robert  [Bloet]  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  proves  that 
the  famous  Urse  de  Abetot  succeeded  to  the  Lincolnshire  fief  of 
his  brother,  Robert  the  Dispenser,  which  is  a  leading  fact 
with  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  houses  of  Despencer 
and  Marmion,  the  assertion  of  an  eminent  genealogist  that 
Roger  Marmion  was  the  immediate  heir  of  Robert  having 
hitherto  been  generally  accepted.  Another  charter  of  about 
1 1 27  tells  us  for  the  first  time  the  parentage  of  Maud,  wife 
of  Richard  fitz  Pons.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  of 
Gloucester,  and  so  sister  of  Miles,  who  received  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  from  the  Empress.  The  document,  which  concerns 
Maud's  marriage  portion,  is  of  some  interest,  for  it  presents  Miles 
apparently  in  the  character  of  trustee  for  his  sister.  From  the 
marriage  of  Richard  and  Maud  came  the  great  house  of  Clifford, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  another  charter,  probably  of  the  same 
year,  already  resided  at  Clifford. 

A  few  of  the  documents  have  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
One  contains  a  grant  by  Archbishop  Ralph  to  Lewes  Priory  of 
the  "  circescet  "  paid  from  his  manor  of  Pagham,  where  this  some- 
what obscure  due  took  the  form  of  thirty-six  loads  of  beans.  An 
ordinance  of  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Leicester  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Castro  at 
Leicester,  as  re-organized  by  Earl  Robert,  is  worthy  of  special 
attention  on  account  of  its  recital  of  the  elaborate  provisions 
made  by  the  Earl's  father  Robert,  Count  of  Meulan,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  foundation,  for  finding  lights,  strewing  the  church 
with  rushes  in  summer  and  straw  in  winter,  and  washing  and 
mending  the  vestments.  The  editor  notes  the  singularly  early  use 
in  this  document  of  the  word  scaccarium,  for  the  exchequer 
of  a  private  person.  Both  here  and  in  the  grant  of  the  church 
of  Compton  to  Lewes  Priory  there  is  a  special  clause  against 
non-residence.  The  Agreement  between  Ramsey  Abbey  and  the 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  London,  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
Ramsey  Cartulary  (Chron.  Abbatice  Ram'es.  p.  241,  Rolls  Ser.) 
There,  however,  the  list  of  witnesses  is  incomplete,  and  the 
editor  of  the  volume  has  strangely  enough  assigned  the  Agree- 
ment to  11 15-20,  whereas  it  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Round  points  out, 
that  it  must  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  grant  of  their  soke  by 
the  Cnihtengild  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity — which  gift 
took  place  in  1 125— for  it  runs: — "pdict5  abbas  dimisit  calupnia 
sua  q"m  habuit  sup  tra  de  anglica  cnihta  gilda  q"m  ipsi  anglici 
dedert  p'dicte  ecclise  see  t'nitatis."  AmoDg  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  is  that  of  Edward  of  Cornhill,  "  one  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  guild  by  whom  the  gift  was  made.  Two  mort- 
gage deeds  present  some  curious  features,  which  are  fully  com- 
mented on  in  the  notes.  One,  dated  Martinmas,  11 83,  is  a 
mortgage  of  the  manor  of  Tottenham  to  Avigaia,  a  Jewess  of 
London,  and  her  son  Abraham,  for  a  hundred  marks,  at  nine  marks 
&  year  "de  lucro,"  or  13^  per  cent.,  with  the  condition  that,  if 
the  mortgagor  should  pay  forty  marks  of  his  debt  at  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  his  remaining  debt  should  be  reduced  to  forty  marks, 
on  which,  however,  he  should  pay  two  marks  and  a  half  interest  at 
each  quarter,  or  25  per  cent.  Here,  as  the  editor  observes,  it  is 
evident  that  we  "must  read  between  the  lines."  The  borrower,  while 
acknowledging  a  debt  of  a  hundred  marks,  can  only  have  received 
eighty  ;  he  had  a  "  chance  of  wiping  off  three-fifths  of  the  debt " 
by  repaying  half  the  money  which  he  had  actually  received ;  but, 
if  he  did  so,  he  was  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  interest 
on  the  remainder.  There  is  evidence  that  he  never  cleared  off  the 
mortgage;  for  King  John  granted  the  manor  to  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  grandson  of  King  David  of  Scotland,  "  quit-claiming 
to  him  all  the  rights  of  Abraham,  son  of  Rabi  Jose  (Rabi  Josei), 
therein."  The  other  mortgage  deed  is  framed  so  as  to  evade  the 
law;  for  the  mortgagor,  as  a  Crusader,  was  forbidden  to  pay 
"  usury,"  and  the  mortgagee,  as  a  Christian,  to  receive  it.  Mr. 
Round  has  added  an  excellent  index,  in  which  he  has  as  far  as 
possible  identified  the  places  mentioned  in  his  text.  He  has  done 
his  work  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  spirit,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  intends  to  contribute  other  volumes  of  charters  to  the 
publications  of  the  Society. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  CENTRAL  AFRICA." 

THE  Emin  Relief  Committee  having  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Rose  Troup's  account  of  his  share  in  their 
Expedition  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Stanley  not  to 
anticipate  his  authorship,  no  more  authentic  account  of  that  expe- 
dition— or  at  least  of  the  share  in  it  taken  by  the  singularly  ill- 
fated  rear-guard — may  be  expected  for  some  time  than  that  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Werner.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  expedition,  and 
hence  his  mouth  is  not  closed ;  but  he  was  serving  as  engineer  on 
board  one  of  the  Congo  State  steam-launches  ("steamers," 
as  they  are  often  called,  is  rather  a  misleading  term  to  the  general) 
on  the  Upper  River,  and  was  for  some  time  actually  on  and 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwhimi  just  before  Major  Barttelot's 
murder.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Major  and 
his  assistants,  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  was  distinctly  informed 
not  merely  by  natives,  but  by  his  own  Belgian  superior,  that 
Tippoo  Tib  had  personally  bidden  the  Manyuemato  shoot  the  Major 

*  River  Life  on  the  Congo.  By  J.  R.  Werner.  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1889. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Emin  Pasha  in  Equatorial  Africa.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Little.    Londou  :  Virtue.  1889. 


if  he  did  not  treat  them  well.  He  was  told  this  before  the  dis- 
aster, but  after  he  had  left  the  camp,  and  the  rear-guard  had 
started  ;  so  that  he  could  not  put  Barttelot  on  his  guard.  This 
testimony,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  far  to  outweigh  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  Stanley  and  of  the  Congo  authorities  as  to  their  belief  in 
the  Arab's  good  faith  ;  more  particularly  if  it  be  remembered  that 
these  persons,  by  making  Tippoo  virtually  their  viceroy,  and 
abandoning  vast  districts  to  him,  have,  so  to  speak,  bound  them- 
selves to  regard  him  as  a  respectable  person.  Mr.  Werner,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  had  no  personal  ill-feeling  against 
Tippoo  (who  never  did  him  any  harm  beyond  rather  overcrowding 
the  launch)  was  in  a  very  good  position  to  know,  and  was  actually 
witness  of  not  a  few  proceedings  showing  what  construction  the 
Arab  and  his  followers  placed  on  the  appointment  of  "  District 
Governor,"  which  Mr.  Stanley  conferred  on  the  great  trader — and 
raider. 

Mr.  Werner's  account  of  his  own  adventures,  which  began  (he 
does  not  quite  know  why)  in  1886  and  ended  last  year,  has  the 
rather  rare  charm  in  such  books  of  being  quite  destitute  of 
literary  "  cooking,"  and  yet  of  being  free  from  any  awkward- 
nesses or  dulnesses  of  style.  He  might  have  spared  us  the  voyage 
out ;  but,  after  all,  his  account  of  it  does  no  harm.  He  wisely 
avoids  entering  into  the  curious  hocus-pocus  which  transformed 
the  "International"  Congo  State  into  a  close  Belgian  corporation. 
In  treating  of  individuals  he  is  invariably  sweet-blooded — the 
rarest  of  all  virtues  in  such  a  case — and  in  treating  of  himself  he 
does  not  brag.  He  speaks  well  of  Major  Barttelot,  well  of  the 
Belgian  Captain  Coquilhat,  who,  with  Mr.  Werner  as  engineer, 
ran  up  through  a  hostile  country,  though  he  was  half  dead  with 
dysentery,  to  Stanley  Falls,  where  the  Arabs  were  attacking 
that  brave  Englishman  (afterwards  killed  by  an  elephant),  Mr. 
Walter  Deane,  and,  though  they  were  not  in  time  to  save  the 
place,  saved  him.  This  little  adventure  is  remarkably  well  told. 
Of  Mr.  Jameson,  Major  Barttelot's  second,  a  Will  Cary  of 
Westward  Ho!  come  alive  again,  and  alas!  dead  again,  the 
account  is  singularly  attractive.  The  descriptions  of  the  Congo 
scenery  are  very  good  and  well  supported  by  sketches.  There 
are  some  good  stories,  the  best  being  the  following  : — The  Congo 
State  served  out  to  its  officers  at  Leopoldville  "  half  a  bottle  "  of 
Portuguese  wine  a  day.  Hence — obviously  and  patently  to  the 
most  childlike  imagination — a  contention  who  should  send  in  the 
largest  bottles,  magnums,  jeroboams,  demijohns,  and  what  not. 
The  Administration,  of  course,  met  this  trick  by  fixing  a 
standard  bottle,  which  was  to  be  at  largest  that  used  for  the 
foaming  grape  of  Eastern  France.  But  science  (and  we  wish 
science  had  never  done  anything  worse)  was  not  to  be  thus 
done.  The  engineers  met  and  put  their  heads  together ;  the 
result  being  that  they  not  only  succeeded  in  blowing  out  the 
"kick"  of  a  champagne  bottle,  but  actually  expanded  that 
vessel  by  the  aid  of  heat  so  much  that,  outwardly  remaining  the 
same,  it  held  inwardly  about  half  as  much  again  as  an  undoctored 
comrade  from  Rheims  or  Epernay.  We  are  not  always  in 
charity  with  the  scientist;  let  him  on  this  occasion  receive  our 
sincerest  admiration. 

And  yet  the  book  is  a  melancholy  book  in  its  way ;  though 
that  way  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Werner  (though  his 
name  might  bespeak  any  one  of  at  least  five  nationalities)  appears 
to  be  an  Englishman.  For  what  did  he  expend  all  this  energy 
in  an  infernal  climate  during  three  years  P  It  certainly  was  not 
for  money ;  he  tells  us  as  much.  It  certainly  was  not  for  any 
fleshly  delights;  for  what  with  fever,  dysentery,  goat's  flesh  like 
leather  or  indiarubber,  and  not  too  much  of  that,  mosquitoes, 
runs  at  full  speed  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  like,  the  Congo 
must  have  been  to  him  much  more  like  a  purgatory  than  a 
paradise.  He  was  doing  no  good  to  England  ;  and  (though  he 
seems,  in  his  own  person,  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  that 
pleasing  delusion)  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  he  thought 
that  ho  was  doing  any  good  to  Africa.  He  was  uncomfortable 
enough  when  the  Manyuema  followers  of  the  worshipful  Tippoo 
Tib  (who,  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  some  Belgian  persons, 
was  his  senior  officer)  swarmed  out  of  his  (Mr.  Werner's)  own 
launch  to  harry  and  murder  in  a  perfectly  harmless  native  village. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  extraordinary  joy  in  potting 
natives  with  his  Winchester  when  they  were  dull  to  the  bless- 
ings of  trade.  The  amount  of  romantic  interest  which  you  can 
get  out  of  fighting  canoes  with  steam  launches,  spears  and  knives 
with  long-range  guns,  must  surely  be  small.  The  collection  of 
ivory  for  European  capitalists  to  sell  at  a  greater  profit  than 
other  European  capitalists  cannot  be  wildly  exciting.  What  is 
called  "  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  civilized  life,"  no  doubt, 
counts  for  something ;  but  will  it  count  for  all  this,  especially 
when  civilized  life  telegraphs  contradictory  orders  to  you  from 
Brussels?  We  can  understand  absolute  shaking  off  of  the 
"  restraints  " ;  but  keeping  at  least  some  of  them,  and  adding  all 
the  discomforts  of  savagery,  seems  to  us  a  thing  only  to  be 
justified  by  patriotism,  religion,  or  the  romance  of  adventure. 
The  adoption,  for  choice,  of  this  kind  of  mongrel  adventure,  of 
hybrid  freedom  does  not  commend  itself. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Werner's  book  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
livre  de  bonne  foi,  and  that  it  is  very  fresh  to  date.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  reading  of  it  will  do  much  to  remove  the  mis- 
givings of  those  who  question  whether  such  enterprises  as  this  of 
the  Congo  State  do  any  good  whatever.  Mr.  Werner,  faithful 
witness  as  he  is,  seems  still  to  believe  in  the  "  blessings  of  civili- 
zation," and  has  cheerful  dreams  of  the  results  of  the  proposed 
Congo  railway ;  while  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  book  contains 
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neither  account  nor  hint  of  the  malpractices  towards  the  natives 
■which  have  sometimes  been  charged  against  the  employes  of  the 
Company  or  State.  But  the  authority  of  the  State  would  appear 
to  be  nil  off  the  river,  though  "  on  paper  "  (as  Tippoo  Tib,  who 
seems  to  have  been  clever  enough  to  catch  np  not  a  few  Euro- 
pean ideas,  says,  it  seems)  it  runs  half-way  to  the  Zambesi  and 
Heaven  knows  where  else.  On  the  river  it  extends  very  little 
beyond  the  decks  of  the  steamers  and  the  areas  of  the  stations.  It 
has  deliberately  handed  over  the  Upper  Congo  to  the  Arab  slave- 
drivers  and  ivory-robbers;  and  what  blessings  of  civilization,  be- 
yond bad  rum,  worse  gin,  and  improved  weapons  of  destruction, 
it  has  given  to  the  Lower  are  things  not  very  apparent  here. 
"Worse  than  all,  it  seems  to  have  committed  the  mistake  which 
few  colonists  except  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  themselves  by 
no  means  always,  have  avoided,  the  error  of  him  qui  trop  e7ii- 
tirtnte.  It  is  so  easy  to  mark  a  great  country  off  into  prefectures; 
it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  run  a  steam-launch  up  a  river  be- 
tween rapids  and  cart  it  across  the  rapids  themselves.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  really  to  colonize  and  civilize.  Nor  is  it  quite 
clear  what  good  is  going  to  be  done.  Suppose  the  barren  places 
to  be  made  fertile  and  cultivated  with  tropical  products.  As  it 
is,  tropical  products  are  so  abundant  and  cheap  that  it  hardly 
pays  to  produce  or  sell  them.  That  the  climate  can  ever  be 
otherwise  than  fatal  to  most  Europeans  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Mr.  "Werner  himself  very  shrewdly  remarks  that  bringing  the 
natives  together  in  large  settlements  would  probably  begin  a 
series  of  epidemics  which  would  devastate  the  land.  In  short, 
the  country  got  on  without  us  quite  as  well  as  it  is  at  all  likely 
to  get  on  with  us,  and  perhaps  much  better. 

Mr.  Little's  life  of  Emin  Pasha  in  Equatorial  A  frica  is  a  piece 
of  bookmaking  which  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 
Published  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  Belief  Expedi- 
tion, it  is  authentic  enough  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  drawback  imposed  by  the  stipulations  which,  as 
above  recorded,  defeated  Mr.  Troup's  scheme,  and  it  does  not,  we 
think,  contain  anything  that  has  not  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  It  contains,  however — "  extended  "  as  the  phrase  is 
with  a  certain  amount  of  obligatory  fine  writing — a  sufficiently 
clear  account  of  the  history  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  of  the 
life  of  Emin,  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Belief  Expedition  so  far 
as  they  are  known.  The  account,  however,  is  purely  official,  and 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Tib  is  given — 
a  view  which,  as  we  have  observed  above,  conflicts  with  evidence 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  and  which  has  to  the  critical 
mind  the  further  very  awkward  drawback  that  it  is  a  view  neces- 
sitated by  the  conduct  which  both  the  Congo  State  authorities 
and  the  managers  of  the  Belief  Expedition  have  thought  proper 
to  pursue  towards  the  chief  of  all  such  as  cut  men's  throats  in 
Central  Africa.  As,  however,  this  matter  is  undecided,  Mr.  Little 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  into  any  argument  about  it  in 
such  a  book.  Some  other  defects  might  more  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  looked  to.  The  map  at  the  beginning  is 
insufficient  :  for  though  the  actual  relief  route  is  faithful  enough, 
the  view  of  Emin's  province,  which  is  even  more  germane  to  the 
book,  is  very  poor,  and  does  not  contain  several  names  which 
occur  in  the  text.  There  are  also  some  carelessnesses  in  the  spell- 
ing, Mr.  Jameson  being  called  throughout  "  Jamieson."  But  this 
does  not  matter  much  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  useful. 


THE  DISEASES  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE  OX.* 

IN  all  our  experience  we  do  not  think  that  we  ever  met  with  a 
work  which  so  thoroughly  deserved  to  be  called  a  family  book 
as  The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of-  the  Ox.  Mr.  George  Gresswell 
is  its  prime  author,  and  it  has  an  addition  by  Dr.  Albert  Gress- 
well, to  whom  "  the  very  fullest  possible  acknowledgment  is  due." 
Inaccuracies  have  been  rectified  by  Dr.  Astley  Gresswell ;  Mr. 
James  Brodie  Gresswell  supplied  notes;  information  was  derived 
from  Mr.  Alderman  Dan  Gresswell ;  the  Bev.  Henry  "William 
Gresswell  made  suggestions,  Mr.  Charles  Gresswell  helped,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gresswell  contributed,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gresswell's 
assistance  is  thankfully  acknowledged.  Altogether  no  less  than 
nine  of  the  family  of  Gresswell  appear  to  have  had  a  finger  in 
this  literary  pie. 

As  mi<.rht  be  expected,  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  more 
suited  for  the  study  of  veterinary  surgeons  than  of  laymen  ;  but 
in  the  early  pages  some  warnings  are  given  which  are  evidently 
intended  for  ordinary  people.  The  first  is  against  eating  under- 
done meat — what  would  the  author  say  to  raw-meat  juice,  which 
is  so  much  recommended  by  certain  of  the  faculty  ?  The  second 
is  against  "  the  most  dangerous  habit  "  of  allowing  dogs  to  eat 
from  plates  which  are  afterwards  to  be  used  for  the  food  of  human 
beings.  Had  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  practice  "  the  barest 
notion  of  the  results  which  might  therefrom  ensue,  they  would 
certainly  abstain  from  such  folly."  The  third  is  against  "  the 
dangerous  practice  of  caressing  and  kissing "  pets.  "  If  they 
would  read  the  late  Professor  Cobbold's  most  valuable  work  on 
Helminthology,  the  eyes  of  some  ladies  would  certainly  be  opened 
in  a  somewhat  startling  manner."    A  matter,  again,  which  con- 

*  The  Diseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Or;  with  some  Account  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Sheep.  By  George  Gresswell.  With  Additions  on  Human 
and  Comparative  Pathology.  By  Dr.  Albert  Gresswell.  London  :  Allen  & 
Co.  1889. 


cerns  others  besides  keepers  of  oxen  is  the  question  whether 
bovine  scarlet  fever  can  be  communicated  to  mankind.  Dr.  Klein 
experimented  upon  house-mice  by  feeding  them  and  inoculating 
them  with  ''cultures  of  the  micrococcus  scarlatinas,"  both  from 
human  beings  and  from  the  cow,  and  he  found  the  action  the 
same  in  each  case.  Many  people  will  remember  the  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  in  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Hampstead,  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  Hendon  in  1885,  which  was  attributed  to  the  use  of 
milk  from  a  certain  dairy.  Full  and  interesting  details  of  the 
investigations  which  were  made  into  the  matter  are  given  in 
this  book.  The  suspect  ed  dairy,  which  was  at  Ilendon,  was  found 
to  be  in  a  good  hygienic  condition,  and  there  had  been  no  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  in  its  neighbourhood  for  a  long  time  previously. 
The  outbreak  occurred  soon  after  the  introduction  into  the  dairy 
of  three  newly-purchased  cows,  one  of  which  had  small  vesicles 
and  ulcers  on  its  udder  and  teats.  The  cow  continued  to  give 
its  usual  yield  of  milk  and  did  not  show  any  particular  signs 
of  illness,  but  the  affection  spread  rapidly  among  the  other 
cows  in  the  same  shed.  Sixty-three  barn-gallons  of  milk  were 
returned  to  the  dairy,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Marylebone 
Health  Officer  suspected  that  milk  from  this  place  had  been 
causing  scarlatina  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  of  the 
liquid  was  given  to  the  pigs,  and  orders  were  issued  that  the 
milk  from  the  shed  occupied  by  the  cows  with  the  ulcerated 
udders  should  be  thrown  into  a  pit.  Poor  neighbours  begged  for 
it,  only  to  be  refused  by  the  owners  of  the  dairy ;  but  one  or  two 
of  the  cowmen  gave  it  to  them,  thinking  it  "  a  pity  to  waste  it." 
About  a  week  afterwards  scarlatina  broke  out  in  six  families  that 
had  been  supplied  with  this  milk.  It  is  almost  as  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  scarlatina  may  be  communicated  to  human  beings 
by  horses  as  whether  it  can  be  communicated  to  them  by  cattle. 
Turning  for  a  moment  from  Messrs.  Gresswell's  book  to  other 
works,  we  find  that  Dr.  Copland,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary , 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  "  that  scarlatina  was  originally  a  disease 
of  the  horse,"  "  that  it  was  communicated  in  comparatively 
modern  times  from  horses  to  man,"  and  "  that  it  may  be,  and 
has  been,  communicated  also  to  the  dog."  Professor  Williams, 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  says: — "I  have  seen  numbers  of  horses  suffering  from 
it,  but  in  no  case  did  it  exhibit  any  tendency  to  spread  by  con- 
tagion or  infection  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
transmit  it  from  the  horse  to  any  other  animal."  Dr.  Albert 
Gresswell  thinks  that  not  only  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever,  but  also 
those  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  as  well  as  other  maladies,  can 
be  conveyed  to  human  beings  through  the  agency  of  milk.  There 
is  a  double  danger  of  this ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  a  disease  to  which  cows  are  subject  may  be  communi- 
cated by  them  to  another  animal ;  and,  in  the  second,  germs  of  a 
disease  from  which  cattle  are  exempt  "  may  be  conveyed  to  milk 
by  means  of  the  contact  of  that  fluid  with  the  exhalations  of 
patients  "  as  well  as  "  by  the  addition  of  water  into  which  some  in- 
fective excretion  has  been  accidentally  introduced  in  consequence  of 
faulty  drainage  or  other  hygienic  defects  or  shortcomings."  It  is 
well  known  that  milk  is  a  liquid  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment and  multiplication  of  germs,  and  Dr.  Gresswell  calls  it 
"  that  most  nutritious,  but  yet  at  times  most  dangerous,  article  of 
diet  "  ;  adding  that  "  it  is  in  all  cases  a  very  wise  precaution  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  that  fluid  to  just  below  boiling-point, 
and  to  keep  it  at  that  temperature  for  some  little  time,  since  this 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  streptococci  of  scarlet  fever,  if 
they  be  present  therein."  If  this  be  needful,  it  seems  to  us  that 
those  who  live  in  constant  terror  of  streptococci  had  better  drink 
nothing  but  intoxicating  fluids. 

We  are  great  admirers  of  that  excellent  book  King  Solomon's 
Mines  ;  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  it  cited  as  an  authority 
on  a  point  of  farriery.  The  passage  in  question  relates  to  the 
inoculation  of  Zulu  cattle  for  pneumonia.  The  following  is  a 
mere  fragment  from  the  very  lengthy  quotation  made  from  that 
work  : — "  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  slit  in  the  tail  of  an  ox,  and 
binding  in  a  piece  of  the  diseased  lung  of  an  animal  which  has 
died  of  the  sickness."  It  is  then  stated  that  the  beast  takes  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  that  the  tail  drops  off  about  a  foot 
from  the  root.  Dr.  Gresswell  tells  us  that  this  method  used 
formerly  to  be  practised  in  England,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the 
milder  forms  of  inoculation  is  now  adopted ;  and  he  himself  re- 
commends the  use  of  a  small  seton,  made  of  thick  white  worsted 
and  soaked  in  fluid  obtained  from  the  lung  of  an  ox  suffering* 
from  the  first  stage  of  a  mild  attack.  It  should  be  applied  through 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  This  system  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Butherford  of  Edinburgh.  Professor  Williams  would  only  scarify 
the  skin  of  the  tail  slightly,  and  inject  one  drop  of  the  fluid. 

The  Messrs.  Gresswell  inform  us  that,  although  foot-and-mouth 
disease  usually  affects  ruminants,  "it  may  break  out  in  any  warm- 
blooded animal,  being  met  with  not  only  in  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
also  in  swine,  dogs,  poultry,  and  even  human  beings  are  not  secure 
against  invasion."  We  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a 
human  being  invaded  with  foot-and-mouth  disease;  but  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  would  be  a  pitiable  object.  It  has  not  yet 
been  "  definitely  proved  that  human  tuberculosis  can  be  produced 
by  eating  tubercular  flesh  " ;  but  "  it  is  at  least  very  probable  that 
it  can  arise  in  this  way.  The  differences  between  the  two  diseases, 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  seem  to  be  very  slight."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cows.  Dr.  Fleming  also  thinks  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
either  the  milk  or  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  oxen,  if  the  disease  is 
advanced,  and  that  any  part  of  a  body  in  which  tubercles  are  actu- 
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ally  present  should  be  avoided  like  poison.  Yet  Mr.  Gresswell  tells 
ivs  that  there  are  few  cows  or  oxen  that  have  been  kept  in  cow- 
sheds for  some  time,  and  milked  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  are  not 
tainted  with  tuberculosis.  Anthrax,  again,  is  another  complaint 
to  which  men  as  well  as  cattle  are  thought  to  be  subject  by  many 
authorities,  and  it  is  stated  that  "in  1617  the  malady  was  of  so 
fatal  a  type  that  over  60,000  people  died  round  Naples  from  eating 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  the  disease."  In  France, 
anthrax  is  known  as  Charbon,  in  Germany  it  is  called  Miltz-brand, 
in  Central  Asia  it  is  known  as  the  Loodianah  disease,  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Texas  fever,  and  in  Australia  as  the 
Cumberland  disease.  Reference  is  made  to  anthrax  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  "  grievous  murrain  and  blains  which  afflicted 
man  and  beast  in  the  days  of  the  captivity  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  "Anthrax  also  may  have  been  the  cause  whereby 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  the  Assyrian  met  with  total  extermi- 
nation in  one  night  (2  Ohron.  xxxii.  21)."  This  disease  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase  in  England,  partly,  perhaps,  through 
the  present  system  of  forced  feeding,  and  possibly  from  too  much 
in-and-in  breeding — so,  at  least,  thinks  Mr.  Gresswell.  With 
regard  to  the  even  more  deadly  scourge  of  cattle-plague,  we  read 
that  what  is  termed  benignant  cattle-plague  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  those  regions  it  appears  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  power ;  but,  when  it  is  propagated  in  other 
countries,  it  assumes  the  malignant  type,  as  some  of  us  have  good 
cause  to  remember.  Even  the  mildest  of  mild  cases  of  benignant 
cattle-plague,  imported  from  the  East,  may  generate  the  malady 
among  the  cattle  of  other  countries  in  its  most  deadly  form. 
"  With  regard  to  treatment,  no  veterinarian  would  recommend 
that  any  should  be  tried  if  the  disease  should  again  break  out  in 
England."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  pigs,  poultry,  and  cats 
are  subject  to  diphtheria;  but,  although  he  considers  it  probable, 
the  author  is  by  no  means  certain  that  cattle  and  sheep  are  ever 
attacked  by  it.  Two  other  matters  he  also  thinks  doubtful ;  the 
first  is  whether  the  foliage  of  the  yew-tree  is  only  poisonous 
when  in  a  dry  condition,  and  the  second  is  whether  ergot  of 
rye  so  often  brings  about  the  ill  effects  attributed  to  it  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  latter  doubt,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  strongly  expressed  in  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm,  which 
was  lately  reviewed  in  this  journal.  Mr.  Gresswell  says,  how- 
ever, that  in  countries  where  rye-bread  is  much  eaten,  ergot 
sometimes  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  flour,  and  that 
"  very  alarming  symptoms,  and  even  death,  may  result  there- 
from among  human  subjects."  Both  sheep  and  oxen  are  subject 
to  tetanus.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  the  remedy  here  suggested, 
and  it  is  probably  the  best,  although  we  have  known  prussic  acid 
to  produce  marvellous  cures.  The  story  of  Jenner's  discovery  of 
vaccination  is  too  well  known  to  bear  quotation  here ;  but  some 
people  may  not  be  aware  that  six  condemned  felons  were  par- 
doned by  George  I.  on  condition  that  they  should  submit  to  be 
inoculated. 

A  large  portion  of  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  and  oxen 
must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  descriptions  of  parasites  and  their 
cures.  Valuable  and  important  as  is  this  part  of  the  book,  it  would 
be  an  unpleasant  one  to  discuss  here.  The  description  of  delirium 
in  cattle  and  sheep  reminds  us  that,  when  a  valuable  sow  was  very 
ill,  we  asked  the  "  vet."  how  she  was  going  on.  "  Sir,"  said  he  with 
great  gravity,  "  she  is  wandering."  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  praise 
the  "Bovine  Formulary,"  or  index  of  the  diseases  of  oxen,  with 
prescriptions  for  each,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which,  we  should 
add,  has  a  good  index  of  the  ordinary  kind  as  well.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  "  Bovine  Formulary  "  brought  out  in  the  form  of 
a  small  book  for  the  pocket.  It  is  clear,  concise,  and  practical, 
and  it  would  make  a  very  convenient  handbook  of  reference 
for  the  kind  of  practitioner  who  is  sometimes  known  among 
illiterate  rustics  by  the  terribly  suggestive  title  of  the  "  furrier." 
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MR.  CHAN-TOON  is  a  young  gentleman  of  Oriental  ex- 
traction who  made  himself  famous  for  a  day  or  two,  it  may 
be  a  year  ago,  by  gaining  an  unprecedented  number  of  student- 
ships, scholarships,  and  the  like,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  other- 
wise showing  himself  to  be  exceedingly  proficient  in  the  art  of 
passing  examinations.    He  appears  at  that  time  to  have  pub- 
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lished  a  pamphlet  which  "  well-meaning  friends  "  tried  hard  to 
induce  him  to  enlarge  into  a  book.  They  have  succeeded,  as  well- 
meaning  friends  so  often  do.  The  volume  was  written  "  with  a  view 
of  guiding  beginners  in  the  law  who  had  not  been  influenced  to 
neglect  the  study  of  jurisprudence  prior  to  reading  English  law 
from  an  arbitrary  standpoint."  The  introduction  takes  the  form 
of  an  essay  upon  "  the  importance  of  relative  studies."  Their 
importance  is  illustrated  by  examples  "  taken  from  various 
matters  of  thought  because  they  all  point  to  the  truth  of 
the  principles  here  contended."  In  knowledge  "  one  depart- 
ment may  be  the  kindred  of  another."  For  instance,  nobody  can 
deny  that  medicine  and  law  are  to  some  extent  connected,  as 
witness  the  recent  delivery  at  the  Middle  Temple  of  lectures  on 
what  Mr.  Chan-Toon  describes  as  "  Toxicology,  or  the  legal  aspect 
of  poisons."  "  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  otherwise  known  to  us  as 
Dr.  Stubbs,"  has  ventured  upon  the  similar  generalization  that  for 
the  adequate  study  of  history  it  is  not  amiss  to  know  something 
of  religion  and  something  of  law.  Therefore  "what  I  [Mr.  Chan- 
Toon]  complain  of  is  the  abrupt  demarcation  of  the  sciences, 
thereby  losing  sight  of  the  idea  of  necessity  and  convenience. 
From  this  it  results,  therefore,  the  want  of  confidence  in  studies 
beyond  one's  own,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  aid  that  would 
otherwise  be  obtained."  The  wise  man  knows  that  "  Geology 
can  be  of  assistance  to  Statistics  in  explaining  the  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  particular  class  of  crimes  in  one  part  of  a  country 
and  its  entire  absence  in  another  part,"  and  even  "  Science  has 
been  effective  in  correcting  the  belief  in  fanciful  and  imaginative 
superstitions."  Therefore  all  departments  of  human  knowledge 
should  be  each  other's  handmaids,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  well 
even  to  distinguish  too  definitely  which  is  which  ;  for  "  When 
hard  distinctions  are  made,  they  aggravate  perseverance  and  defy 
solution  of  problems  which  depend  on  foreign  ideas  for  elucidation." 
When  we  get  to  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Chan-Toon  has  to  say 
about  jurisprudence,  it  is  much  less  novel  and  interesting  than 
the  beauties  of  the  introduction  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Mr. 
Chan-Toon  has  perused  and  extracted  from  the  works  of  Black- 
stone,  Bentham,  Austin,  Maine,  Stephen,  and  very  many  other 
writers,  and  he  collates  their  sentiments  nicely  enough ;  but 
when  he  is  thus  employed  he  is  ten  times  less  amusing  and  a 
hundred  times  less  instructive  than  when  he  is  doing  original 
work,  such  as  the  reflections  of  which  the  introduction  consists. 
For  it  is,  as  Mr.  Chan-Toon  says  in  the  course  of  his  volume 
about  something  else,  a  "  result  appropriate  of  fruitful  investiga- 
tion "  to  observe  what  are  the  sort  of  mental  qualities  which  may 
carry  a  man  triumphantly  through  any  number  of  examinations, 
and  how  brilliant  are  the  results  of  really  effective  study  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  Council  of  Legal  Education.  Therefore  it  is 
better  to  study  Mr.  Chan-Toon's  own  speculations  than  his  com- 
mentary upon  other  people's,  and  it  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for 
that  Mr.  Chan-Toon  was  not  "  influenced  to  neglect  "  the  im- 
portance of  relative  studies  prior  to  learning  English  "  from  an 
arbitrary  standpoint." 

It  is  only  across  the  Western  wave  that  they  begin  prefaces  of 
law  books  like  this : — "  It  chanced  some  time  ago  that  my 
Elements  of  the  Law  of  Torts  found  favour  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  that  not 
long  afterwards  a  suggestion  came  to  me  over  sea,  from  those 
who  had  been  using  the  book  there,  to  prepare  an  English  edition 
of  it.  More  to  say  were  needless.  The  University  Press  under- 
took the  work ;  the  result  is  here."  The  result  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  would  probably  be  if  an  English  author  had  begun  by  express- 
ing himself  in  this  sentimental  fashion.  The  best  part  of  the  book, 
in  our  judgment,  is  the  introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Bigelow  indi- 
cates his  view  of  the  subject  of  torts  generally  in  a  manner  so 
compendious,  and  yet  so  clear,  as  to  leave  the  student  no  excuse 
for  not  having  in  his  mind  a  good  foundation  of  principle  on  which 
to  erect  an  edifice  of  familiarity  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
law  of  torts.  Like  other  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Bigelow  professes  his  inability  to  supply  any  definition 
of  a  tort  which  will  enable  the  man  who  knows  and  understands 
it  to  say  at  once,  and  without  consulting  authority,  of  any  given 
act  or  omission  whether  or  not  it  constitutes  a  tort.  The  nearest 
that  he  gets  to  a  definition  is,  "A  tort  may  be  said  to  be  a  breach 
of  duty,  fixed  by  law,  and  redressible  by  a  suit  for  damages." 
(It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  only  effect  of  the  comma  after 
"duty"  is  to  make  the  sentence  look  as  if  it  meant  that  not  the 
duty,  but  the  breach  of  it,  was  fixed  by  law.)  As  definitions  go, 
and  subject  to  Dr.  Bigelow's  explanations,  this  is  rather  a  good 
one.  The  subject  generally  is  divided  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  sort  of  inner  light  of  his  own,  as  follows.  Torts  may 
be  classified  according  to  the  duties  of  which  they  are  branches, 
and  those  duties  are  (1)  the  duty  to  refrain  from  fraud  and 
malice  ;  (2)  certain  absolute  duties  ;  (3)  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
negligence.  The  "  absolute "  duties  are  those  which  do  not  in 
any  way  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  tortious  person's  mind, 
such  as  trespass.  The  classification  is  ingenious,  and  appears  to 
be  exhaustive.  The  treatise  is  really  an  American  one,  adapted 
for  the  use  of  English  students,  by  the  substitution  of  English  for 
American  authorities  as  a  general  rule.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
an  absolutely  safe  guide  to  English  law,  as  it  contains  statements 
supported  by  American  authorities,  but  incorrect  so  far  as  our 
law  is  concerned.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  in  actions  for 
malicious  prosecution,  "malice  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere 
proof  of  a  want  of  probable  cause,"  and  an  American  case  is  cited 
in  support  of  the  proposition.  The  exact  contrary  is  well- 
established  law  in  England.    A  few  blemishes  like  this,  however, 
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matter  the  less  as  the  book  is  one  for  the  use  of  students  almost 
exclusively.  For  them  its  clearness,  neatness  of  statement,  and 
freedom  from  unnecessary  detail  can  hardly  fail  to  make  it 
valuable. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Studd  has  written  a  nice  little  book  about  tithes, 
being  moved  thereto  by  having  observed  that,  while  a  good  deal 
has  been  recently  said  about  tithes,  "  there  seems  to  be  an 
astonishing  and  widespread  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  "  of 
the  law  and  history  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Studd  is  easily 
astonished.  A  widespread  presence  of  accurate  knowledge  on 
any  subject  a  fiftieth  part  as  intricate  as  tithes  and  tithe  rent- 
charge  would  be  sometliing  to  be  astonished  at.  In  the  heroic, 
but  probably  vain,  hope  of  narrowing  the  spread  of  ignorance 
about  the  law  of  tithes,  Mr.  Studd  has  written  his  account  of  it, 
■wherein  he  seeks  to  expound  "the  history  and  present  position 
of  the  law  in  a  popular  form."  With  the  history  and  so  much  of 
the  law  as  is  "practically  obsolete"  Mr.  Studd  allows  that  he 
has  "  dealt  superficially,"  while  he  has  attempted  "  to  treat  ex- 
haustively the  present  law"  in  the  hope  "that  the  book  may 
prove  useful  to  the  profession  as  well  as  the  general  public." 
These  are  two  stools  between  which  there  is  much  risk  of  falling, 
and  unhappily  it  cannot  be  confidently  asserted  that  Mr.  Studd 
has  acquired  a  really  firm  seat  on  both  or  either.  He  is,  how- 
ever, nearer  to  professional  than  to  popular  success,  which  is  as 
it  should  be.  His  volume  is  not  amusing,  and  would  probably 
be  the  worse  for  it  if  it  were.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly 
adequate  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  however 
"obsolete"  the  old  law  of  tithe  may  be,  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
give  trustworthy  advice  on  a  question  of  tithe  without  somewhat 
profound  antiquarian  research.  Still  Mr.  Studd's  statement  of 
the  existing  statute  law  on  the  subject  is  fairly  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  may  possibly  be  found  useful  in  practice. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers's  Law  relating  to  Local  Rates,  of  which 
the  second  edition  is  now  before  us,  is  a  modest  sort  of  work.  He 
describes  it  not  as  a  treatise  on  rating,  but  as  "  simply  a  book  of 
reference  on  the  Statute  Law  and  Cases  "  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  also  incidentally  as  "  a  Repertory  of  Legal  Information 
relating  to  Local  Finance."  It  consists  first  of  statutes  and  bits 
of  statutes  printed  without  comment  or  annotation,  and  secondly 
of  a  list  of  very  curt  head-notes  of  cases,  which  Mr.  Chambers 
calls  a  Digest,  and  which  differs  from  the  works  usually  so 
described  in  being  almost  without  arrangement,  and  entirely 
without  anything  more  to  guide  the  reader  in  his  search  for 
information  than  headings  not  repeated  on  the  ensuing  pages.  If 
it  were  a  first  edition  we  should  say  with  confidence  that  it 
would  not  help  anybody  much,  but  as  it  is  the  second  it  must  be 
presumed  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  use. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  W.  X.  Lawson's  Patents,  Designs, 
and  Trade- Marks  Acts  contains  the  principal  Act,  that  of  1883, 
the  ancillary  Acts  of  1885,  1886,  and  1888,  all  the  rules  now 
extant  that  have  been  made  under  those  Acts,  and  the  "  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  "  of 
1883,  to  which  Great  Britain  has  subsequently  adhered.  There 
is  also  an  appendix  containing  a  moderate  number  of  forms.  The 
Acts  are  very  fully  and  carefully  annotated,  and  the  edition  alto- 
gether appears  to  be  a  good  one. 

There  is  no  person  to  whom  money  is  of  any  consequence  who 
is  not  interested  in  weights  and  measures,  and  there  are  probably 
very  few  who  take  any  interest  in  them.  It  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  things  that  it  is  of  importance  for  all  commercial  purposes 
that  the  use  of  weighing-machines,  weights,  or  measures  which 
are  inaccurate  either  by  design  or  by  misfortune,  should  be  made 
as  nearly  impossible  as  circumstances  permit.  A  slim  pamphlet, 
bound  in  cloth,  is  published  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
Avery,  who  discourse  modestly  and  sensibly  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  law.  They  certainly — if  their  state- 
ment of  facts  is  at  all  accurate — demonstrate  the  existence  of 
defects,  and  suggest  what  look  like  efficient  remedies.  The  great 
fault  to  be  cured  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  practice  among  dis- 
trict inspectors,  the  same  machine  which  inspectors  in  some 
districts  advise  being  habitually  made  a  ground  of  prosecution  by 
inspectors  in  other  districts.  It  is  urged  that  by  the  appointment 
of  travelling  inspectors,  and  the  strengthening  of  central  authority, 
these  divergences  of  practice  might  be  removed,  and  the  contention 
seems  plausible  enough.  In  any  case,  the  Messrs.  Avery's 
pamphlet  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  its  advisers. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER.* 

IT  augurs  ill  for  the  general  success  of  a  translation  when  it 
begins  by  misquoting  the  initials  of  the  author.  As  is 
pretty  well  known,  the  name  of  Russia's  greatest  poet  is 
Alexander  Serguie'vitch  Pushkin,  and  we  can  only  account  for 
this  translator's  writing  it  otherwise  by  the  fact  that  in  Russian 
the  letter  C  corresponds  to  the  English  S.  In  general,  however, 
we  protest  against  the  hideous  rendering  of  Russian  proper  names 
here  adopted.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  habit,  but 
in  this  case  betrays  an  ignorance  of  Russian  history  which  does 
not  inspire  confidence. 

The  Captain's  Daughter  is  a  very  charming  tale  of  Russian 

*  The  Captain's  Daughter.  A  Novel.  By  A.  C.  Pooshkin.  Translated 
by  Stuart  H.  Godfrey,  Bombay  Staff  Corpj.  London  and  Calcutta : 
Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 


military  and  social  life,  which,  though  it  has  been  translated 
before  into  English,  deserves  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public  till  its  merits  be  properly  recognized.  The  hero, 
Andrew  I'etrovit eh  (Ireeneff,  or  Grineff — we  intend  to  Stick  to 
the  usual  phonetics — is  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
Simbirsk,  and,  enrolled  from  his  birth  in  the  Semeonovski  regi- 
ment of  Guards,  has,  at  the  time  when  the  narrative  begins,  at- 
tained the  grade  of  sergeant.  Of  course  the  inevitable  French 
"  outchitel  "  is  introduced  :  M.  Beaupre,  whom  the  translator  will 
persist  in  calling  Bopre,  as  if  it  were  a  Russian  name.  He  is  the 
counterpart  of 

Monsieur  l'Abbe,  a  starving  Gaul, 

who  figures  as  Eugene  Oneguine's  tutor,  and  meets  a  similar  fate ; 
for  when  "  youth's  rebellious  hour  drew  near" — 

Monsieur  clean  out  of  doors  they  chase  ; 

a  regular  episode,  it  would  seem,  in  the  drama  of  Russian  domestic 
life,  in  which  it  used  to  he  customary  for  paterfamilias  to  seize 
the  unfortunate  "  mossoo "  when  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
relaxation   and   forthwith    to    kick    him    out   of    the  house. 
Exit  "  mossoo,"  and  the  hero  is  sent  into  the  army  under 
the   care   of  Savelitch,  his   dadka,   or  male   nurse,  a  most 
amusing  character,  and  quite   essentially  Russian.     He  does 
not  go,  however,  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Guards,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  but  is  sent   by  his  sagacious  parent  to  Orenburg, 
where  the  general  in  command  at  once  posts  him  to  the  fort  of 
Bielagorsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  far  away  in  the  lonely 
steppe.    It  is  commanded  by  old  Captain  Mironoff,  the  father 
of  Masha,  the  Captain's  Daughter.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
youth  Grineff  falls  in  love  with  her,  and,  as  another  matter  of 
course,  in  the  general  absence  of  excitement  he  fights  a  duel  with 
Lieutenant  Shvabrin,  another  admirer  of  the  solitary  beauty 
of  Bielagorsk.    He  is  wounded  through  the  officiousness  of 
Savelitch,  who,  getting  wind  of  the  encounter,  and  hurrying 
with  loud  cries  to  "  save  "  his  master,  by  so  doing  momentarily 
distracts  his  attention  from  the  adverse  blade.    As  he  is  tended 
during  illness    by    the   charming    Masha,  Grineff's  gratitude 
naturally  prompts  a  declaration ;  his  affection  is  reciprocated, 
but  the  consent  of  Grineff  pere,  which  Masha  declares  to  be 
indispensable,  cannot  be  obtained.    At  this  juncture  the  great 
revolt  of  Pugatchoff  (of  which  Pushkin  was  himself  the  his- 
torian) breaks  out,  and  the  little  fort  of  Bielagorsk  is  surrounded 
by  the  Cossack  leader's  murderous  hordes.    Upon  this  striking 
episode  in  Russian  history  the  plot  is  constructed.    The  fierce 
Pugatchoff's  heart    has  been  touched   by  an  act   of  boyish 
generosity  exercised  by  Grineff  in  his  favour,  who  is  thus  able 
to  soften  the  savage's  heart,  and  not  only  to  save  his  own  neck 
from  the  rope,  but  to  rescue  Masha  from  dishonour,  and  place  her 
in  safety  with  his  parents  at  Simbirsk.    The  whole  of  the  fore- 
going narrative  is  interspersed  with  charming  incidents  illustra- 
tive of  Russian  life  and  character :   its  fidelity,  good-nature, 
reverence,  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  authority  ;  though 
whether  these  good  qualities  have  altogether  survived  the  eman- 
cipation of  1 86 1  may  perhaps  be  open  to  doubt.    Returning  to 
the  plot,  the  hero  during  his  adventures  has  laid  himself  techni- 
cally open  to  the  charge  of  desertion,  and,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  he  is  summoned  before  a  military  tribunal  to 
answer  it.    He  has  been  denounced  by  the  villain  Shvabrin, 
who,  actuated  by  love  and  jealousy,  sided  with  the  rebels  and  is 
in  consequence  led  to  execution.    The  same  fate  was  in  store  for 
Grineff,  since  he  refused  to  defend  himself,  fearing  to  compro- 
mise the  name  and  fame  of  Masha.    That  damsel,  who  is  now 
residing   with  the   elder  Grineff's  at    Simbirsk,   undertakes  a 
journey  to  St.  Petersburg  to  save  her  imprisoned  lovar's  life  and 
reputation.     In  a  delightfully  related  scene  she  meets  the 
Empress  Catherine  incognito  during  an  early  morning  promenade 
in  the  palace  gardens.    After  due  inquiry  the  imperial  lady 
summons  the  girl  to  her  presence,  and  grants  her  petition  with 
the  grace  and  charming  condescension  of  which  she  was  so 
perfect  a  mistress. 

We  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  translator  should  have  under- 
taken the  superfluous  duty  of  expurgating  Pushkin's  novel:  the 
poet's  work  never  requires  it.  Sometimes  this  piece  of  folly 
seems  due  to  prudery,  sometimes  to  carelessness.  For  example, 
in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  book  the  translator  writes : — 
"  From  the  time  I  was  five  years  old  I  was  handed  over  to  the 
ostler  Savelitch";  but  why  is  the  following  sentence,  which 
stands  in  the  original,  omitted,  "Appointed  for  his  sobriety 
as  my  guardian "  ?  and  wherefore  ostler  ?  Gentlemen  do  not 
keep  ostlers,  but  grooms.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  original  as  promised  on  the  title-page.  Again, 
further  on,  the  translator's  sense  of  propriety  prompted  him  to 
expunge  a  passage  concerning  the  love  escapades  of  M.  Beaupr6, 
though  Mrs.  Teller,  in  Russian  Romance,  found  it  no  stumbling- 
block.  Again,  a  British  officer  is  positively  too  modest  to 
relate  that  the  hero,  passing  through  the  town  of  Simbirsk, 
took  rather  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  supped  "at 
Arinushka's,"  and  had  to  be  led  home  to  his  quarters  by  a  comrade 
of  riper  years,  who,  though  he  ought  to  have  known  better, 
assured  the  ensign  that  experiences  like  these  were  necessary  in 
order  to  "  accustom'  him  to  the  service."  We  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  one  more  instance  of  this  absurd  purism.  On  arrival 
at  Orenburg,  Grineff  presents  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his 
father  to  the  general  commanding,  an  old  comrade.  The  latter 
while  reading  it  audibly  pronounces  certain  phrases,  as  "...  . 
Hm  .  .  .  your  Excellency  has  not  forgotten  .  .  .  II in  .  .  .  now 
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about  a  matter  .  .  .  Hm  .  .  .  and  so  forth."  Will  it  be  credited 
that  ejaculations  like  the  following'  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  out, 
"Hm  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  the  late  Field-Marshal  Miin  .  .  .  cam- 
paigns also  .  .  .  little  Caroline  .  .  ."?  when  the  General  breaks 
in  : — "  Ah,  old  chap,  you  remember  our  old  pranks,  then  !  "  A 
translator  has  no  right  whatever  thus  to  emasculate  other  people's 
creations. 

We  have  ventured  to  remark  that  the  translator's  phonetic 
system  betrays  ignorance  of  history,  and  certainly  he  has  little 
knowledge  of  the  German  tongue.  The  famous  Marshal  Miinnich 
figures  here  as  Count  Meeneekha ;  General  Michelson  as 
Meekhelsoff ;  Traubcnberg  as  Traoobeuberg  ;  while,  to  crown  all, 
Keestreen  (Ciistrin)  and  Otchakoff  are  described  in  a  foot-note  as 
Turkish  forts  taken  by  the  Russians!  Shades  of  the  Great 
Frederick  and  Miinnich  the  "  Hawk,"  spare  the  translator  your 
nocturnal  visits !  Of  downright  errors  we  encounter  not  a  few. 
Thus  in  the  passage,  p.  65,  "  When  I  remember  that  this  occurred 
in  my  time,  and  that  I  have  now  lived  to  the  short  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,"  we  ought  to  read  benign  reign  (karotki, 
short ;  krotki,  benign).  And  at  p.  22,  where  Grineff,  to  the 
horror  of  his  "nurse,"  presents  the  then  vagabond  Pugatchoff 
■with  a  hare-skin  pelisse,  and  thereby  earns  his  lasting  gratitude, 
"the  peasant  immediately  began  to  measure  it"  ought  to  be 
rendered  "  began  to  try  it  on." 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

THE  larger  portion  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  memorial  volume 
In  My  Lady's  Praise  is  a  reprint  from  a  recent  book,  which 
is  now  appropriately  associated  with  a  dozen  or  more  new  poems 
written  in  honour  of  the  late  Lady  Arnold.  In  "  The  Casket 
of  Gems,"  a  sequence  of  poems  in  rhymed  quatrains  arranged 
acrosticwise,  the  poet's  fancy  ranges  with  characteristic  ease  and 
buoyancy  through  many  a  rich  field  of  legend  and  history,  and 
does  not  disdain  to  add  to  the  poetic  garnering  somewhat  of  the 
spoils  of  science.  The  chemist  and  the  geologist  may  claim  a 
share  in  the  making  of  the  "  Casket."  Into  the  fabric  of  his  verse 
the  poet  has  shaped,  or  re-set,  the  fair  or  fantastic,  the  mystical 
or  magical,  lore  of  precious  gems,  realizing  in  the  discursive 
scheme  of  his  poems  the  lines  of  Cowper  : — 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 
Nectarian  essences,  Olympian  dews, 
./Ethereal  journeyings,  submarine  exploits. 

though  without  suggesting,  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  image  of 
Katerfelto,  "  with  hair  on  end  at  his  own  wonders."  Scientific 
facts  are  not  often  so  skilfully  wedded  to  poetic  fancy  as  in  the 
poem  on  opals  and  the  operations  of  Nature's  laboratory- : — 

Mean  rubbish  of  the  road-heap? ;  silicates 

Which  gather  in  chalk  hollows,  where,  sea-bred, 
Millions  of  billions,  tubes  and  tunicates 

Laid  down  their  living  shells,  Nature's  small  dead. 
Who  would  have  thought  there  should  be  use,  or  other 

Service,  for  such  lost  atoms  of  the  main, 
When,  sinking  through  the  seas,  they  give  the  Mother 

Their  tiny  life-garbs  to  lay  up  again  ? 
But  She,  who  hastes  not,  wastes  not,  scorns  not — takes  it, 

Each  relic  of  her  nameless  children  gone, 
Stores  her  sea-oozes  with  their  spoil  and  makes  it 

Chalk  down  or  marble  vein  or  quarry  stone. 

Of  the  amethyst  there  is  the  charming  story  from  ^Elian, 
charmingly  told,  of  Heraclia  and  the  grateful  stork.  The  topaz 
suggests  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  sight  to 
Theodosius ;  beryl  and  aquamarine  call  up  a  Lucianic  vision  of 
happy  islands  in  the  foamless  seas.  Perhaps  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  virtues  attributed  to  jewels,  including  such  talismans  as  jade, 
are  surpassed  by  the  magical  properties  of  that  wondrous  garnet 
"hued  like  purple  wine  congealed,"  the  possessor  of  which  may, 
like  Aladdin  with  the  lamp,  gratify  the  most  extravagant  wish. 
Put  in  order  to  raise  the  slave  of  the  stone,  which,  with  the  de- 
licious vagueness  of  romance,  we  are  told  "  lurks  in  Balkh,  under 
the  lower  snows,"  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  certain  formula,  the 
immediate  product  of  which  is  a  red  she-wolf,  whose  appearance 
is  only  too  likely  to  petrify  the  young  beginner  in  magic.  On  the 
whole,  the  most  fascinating  of  these  legends  is  the  Persian  fable 
that  tells  how  Solomon  was  offered  immortality  in  a  ruby  cup, 
and,  while  every  creature  urged  him  to  drink,  was  saved  from  the 
fate  of  Tithonus  by  the  wise  yet  cryptic  warning  of  the  turtle- 
dove, who  had  been  overlooked  by  liis  councillors  and  intervened 
at  the  last  moment.  These  old-world  fancies  are  prettily  handled 
by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  the  old  man  of 
science  pops  in ;  but  he  is  never  very  troublesome,  and  once,  at 

*  In  My  lady's  Praise:  Poems  Old  and  New.  Bv  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
M.A.,  &c.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1889. 
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Battle  and  After.  By  R.  St,  John  Tyrwhitt.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1889. 

Poems.    By  Horace  Smith.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 
Verse- Mi, si, 1  i/s  on  Nature,  Faith,  and  Freedom.  By  John  Owen.  London  : 
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London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1889. 


least — in  some  admirable  stanzas  on  the  making  of  opals  (pp.  16, 
17) — is  a  true  ally  of  the  poet.  Written  in  other  moods  and  a 
less  ornate  style  are  the  remaining  poems.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  the  elaborate  gem-poems  of  the  "  Casket  "  than 
the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  charming  song  "  In  Happy 
Days":- 

The  harvest  moon  stands  on  the  sea, 

Her  shining  rim's  a-drip  ; 
She  gilds  the  sheaves  on  many  a  lea, 

The  sails  on  many  a  ship  ; 
Glitter,  sweet  Queen,  upon  the  spray, 

And  glimmer  on  the  heather  ; 
Right  fair  thy  ray  to  show  the  way 

Where  lovers  walk  together. 

The  red  wheat  rustles,  and  the  vines 

Are  purple  to  the  root, 
And  true  love,  waiting  patient,  wins 

Its  blessed  time  of  fruit  ; 
Lamp  of  all  lovers,  Lady-moon, 

Light  these  glad  lips  together 
Which  reap  alone  a  harvest  sown 

Long  ere  September  weather. 

Moved  by  the  "passionate  pleasure"  excited  by  Dr.  Wharton's 
edition  and  version  of  Sappho,  Michael  Field  has  undertaken  the 
"  extension  "  of  the  antique  fragments  of  song  into  "  lyrical  form." 
The  enterprise  is  undoubtedly  bold.  It  involves  more  than  the 
attempt  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sappho  in  a  strange  tongue.  "  Ex- 
tension," in  this  instance,  implies  either  the  lyrical  completion  of 
fragments  that  are  often  extremely  slender  and  imperfect,  how- 
ever inspiring,  or  a  process  of  expansion  that  must  tend  perilously 
towards  dift'useness.  The  task  is  one  that  may  well  fall  to  a  poet, 
though  there  is  the  ever-imminent  danger  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
artificer,  with  his  modern  method  of  elaboration  and  the  pre- 
meditated art  that  is  alien  to  lyrical  poetry.  "  Lyrical  form  "  is 
one  thing,  and  readily  attained  ;  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  is  another, 
and  by  no  means  at  the  command  of  the  poet  with  a  set  task  such 
as  this.  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  all  of  the  seventy 
poems  in  Long  Ago  are  not  even  lyrical  in  form.  The  most  liberal 
or  exhaustive  definition  of  lyrical  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
prehend a  goodly  number  of  Michael  Field's  extensions  of 
Sappho,  and  slight,  indeed,  is  their  connexion  with  the  Greek 
text,  which  supplies  the  theme  or  subject  developed  in  the  com- 
pleted poem.  The  beauties  of  these  poems  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  picturesque  order,  and  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  the 
modern  craftsman  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Altogether,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  poet's  skilled  artistry  and  essentially  modern 
forms  of  expression,  rather  than  swayed  responsive  to  the  lyrical 
emotion.  The  address  to  Aphrodite,  suggested  by  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  Sapphic  lyrics,  is 
grievously  marred  by  these  lines : — 

For  me  the  trembling  boy  grows  honey-pale, 

While  for  the  mighty 
Fervours  of  Phaon's  breast,  without  avail 

My  mad  heart  prays. 

There  is  disillusion,  too,  in  the  grotesque  expression  of  Sappho's 
aspiration  while  witnessing  the  choral  rites  of  the  virgins  of 
Artemis : — 

O  moon,  be  fair  to  me  as  these, 
And  my  regretful  passions  ease  ; 
Restore  to  me  my  only  good, 
My  maidenhood,  my  maidenhood  '. 

Better  representatives  of  the  poet's  lyrical  powers  than  the  more 
ambitious  strains  that  treat  of  the  "fearful  mastery  of  love,"  in 
what  purport  to  be  the  fearless,  unashamed  outpourings  of 
Sappho,  are  the  songs  of  simpler  form  and  wider  scope  and  appli- 
cation. Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  Michael  Field's  singing; 
capacity  : — 

Spring's  messenger  we  hail, 
The  sweet-voiced  nightingale  ; 
She  sings  where  ivj-  weaves 
Blue  berries  with  dark  leaves. 
*  »  * 

The  glades  are  soft  with  dew, 
The  chestnuts  bud  anew, 
The  fishers  set  their  sails 
To  undelusive  gales. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  is  heard, 
The  villages  are  stirred 
To  shout  the  wine-god's  praise, 
And  jest  in  rural  trays. 

Then  breaks  the  piercing  note 
From  Philomel's  wild  throat, 
Passion's  supremest  pain 
That  may  not  hope  again. 


Ah,  woe  is  me  !    I  learn, 
When  light  and  flowers  return, 
Love's  anguish,  cark  and  care  ; 
Its  infinite  despair 

Comes  back,  and  makes  me  mad, 
Telling  how  all  is  glad  ; 
Then  swell  the  throb,  the  wail, 
The  want,  O  nightingale  ! 

Battle  and  After  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  "poom  with  a 
purpose,"'  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhilt's  purpose  being  the  illustration 
of  a  spiritual  law,  analogous  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  which 
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the  souls  of  men,  whether  they  be  "  full  of  disobedience  and 
crime,  or  the  contrary,"  are  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the 
centre  of  the  spiritual  life — the  Maker  and  the  Judge.  The  poet 
admits  that  the  operation  of  man's  free-will  must  modify  the 
action  of  this  law,  though  no  modification  can  suspend  it  or 
render  it  ineffectual.  In  Battle  and  After  the  poetic  exposition 
falls  tax  short  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  theme.  We  are 
not  at  all  concerned  about  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
speculation,  which,  he  is  advised,  is  "  harmless  in  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view,"  and  have  only  to  consider  the  fragmentary  lyrical 
drama  in  which  its  elucidation  is  attempted.  This,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  find,  is  a  cheerless  undertaking.  The  poem  is  composed 
of  choruses  of  spirits,  depressingly  commonplace  in  structure  and 
diction,  and  some  rather  dusky  discourse  between  a  celestial 
"  Guide  "  and  the  emancipated  spirit  of  "  Thomas  Atkins,  late 
sergeant,  Grenadier  Guards,*'  slain  at  the  fight  of  Abu  Klea.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  failure  is,  after  all,  deserving  of  no  severity  of  censure, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  more  than  one  poet  living  capable  of 
an  imaginative  treatment  of  so  transcendental  a  theme. 

Mr.  Horace  Smith's  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  new 
verse  and  old.  There  is  much  freshness  and  melody  in  the 
poetry  of  the  shorter  lyrics,  though  in  none  is  there  much  re- 
velation of  a  vigorous  or  imaginative  personality.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  poems  are  the  blank  verse  narratives,  "  Abel 
Andrews  "  and  "  Memories,"  which  reproduce  the  idyllic  manner 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  not  unhappily  : — 

Old  Abel  Andrews,  sitting  in  the  sun 
Outside  the  Haycock  Inn  I  saw,  and  turned 
To  greet  him.    Hale  and  honest,  double-chinned, 
Red-faced,  and  open-hearted,  stout  and  true. 
A  jovial  burly  nature,  mixed  with  gleams 
Of  tender  kindliness,  rough  in  the  rind. 
Yet  soft  and  sweet  within,  old  Andrews  lived 
A  quiet  life  as  landlord  of  the  Inn. 
*  •  «  *  * 

"  'Tis  not  so  fine  this  year,  sir,  not  so  bright 

As  I  could  wish  ;  for  last  October,  sir, 

I  could  not  mind  the  brewing  as  I  used. 

And  so  the  ale  was  spoiled  by  other  folk. 

You  mind  young  Annie  Clayton  of  the  farm 

Up  yonder  on  the  hill,  among  the  elms, 

She  died,  sir,  last  October."    Then  he  paused, 

And  I,  "  Indeed,  I  had  not  heard — how  came 't?  " 

"  Well,  well,  the  tale  is  sad  enough  !  "  he  said, 

"  Some  folks  will  say  hard  things  ;  but  1  say,  No  ! 

Mayhap  her  foot  slipped  as  she  crossed  the  bridge." 

Distinctly  literary  is  the  inspiration  of  Verse-Musiyirjs,  though 
the  source  is  not  always  directly  indicated  as  in  the  series 
"  Quotations  and  Comments.''  In  these  the  poet  takes  a  text 
from  some  favourite  author,  and  holds  forth  as  one  who  expounds 
to  the  multitude.  Mr.  Owen  may  be  a  thoughtful  writer,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  possess  adequate  gifts  of  expression  and  con- 
centration. His  method  can  only  be  acceptable  to  persons  who 
think  that  poetry  can  be  -written  at  will  by  any  one  who  has 
learned  the  trick  of  verse-making.  The  most  daring  effort  in  the 
volume  is  an  "  Ode  to  the  Skylark,"  from  which  we  cull  this 
pretty  feat  of  mimicry : — ■ 

I  mark  thy  rhythmic  glee, 

Ti-ra-lee,  ti-ra-lee,  ti-ra -lee, 

In  triplets  trippingly  ; 
Then  tra-ta-ra,  tra-tS-rS.  lee, 
In  rhythmical  dactylic  melody, 
Tit-ar-i-lee-lee  ;  tit-ar-S-lee-lee, 
Swiftest  dactyle  expanding  to  spondee, 
Myriad  numbers  with  measures  blend  freely. 

Idylls  of  the  Home  is  a  narrative  poem,  with  fair  interspaces  of 
reflective  moralizing,  in  blank  verse  that  is  somewhat  too  smooth 
and  unvaried,  though  altogether  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
minor  poet's  execution.  The  picture  of  love  in  a  cottage  "full 
hard  upon  the  verge  of  Paradise,"  in  Mr.  Douglas's  Idylls,  is  full 
of  pretty  touches  of  art,  though  our  charmed  contemplation  is 
now  and  again  startled  by  some  bravery  of  phrase  or  far-strained 
simile  that  little  befits  the  poet's  subject.  Let  Mr.  Douglas  only 
be  natural,  forget  the  "  poet's  diapason,"  and  yearn  no  longer  to 
n  drain  Apollo's  harp-strings  of  their  harmonies,"  and  he  may 
produce  idylls  of  a  purer  order  of  art  than  these. 

Mr.  Kidson's  volume  includes  several  examples  of  the  versified 
story,  none  of  which  gains  greatly  by  not  being  told  in  prose. 
As  an  artist  in  landscape  the  poet  shows  favourably  in  "  Poppy 
Grange,"  a  story  that  is  not  unskilfully  planned,  though  in  its 
main  incident  a  good  deal  incredible.  Only  in  a  poem  or  novel 
could  "the  law's  all-confident  minions"  play  such  pranks  as  Mr. 
Kidson  sanctions  in  this  poem.  Surely,  too,  it  is  not  the  voice 
of  nature  we  hear  when  the  wife  of  a  yeoman  or  squire  thus 
refers  to  the  loss  of  her  son : — 

Come,  Lawrence,  talk  to  me,  and  give  me  hope 

Concerning  our  lost  Mark.    "Tis  hard  to  cope 

With  sorrow  in  forced  silence,  to  be  dumb 

As  marble  Xiobe,  when  voices  come 

From  mute  and  senseless  things  which  speak  of  him, 

Reproaching  our  unnatural  silence  grim. 

To  make  a  poem  of  a  story  is  a  greater  and  rarer  achievement 
than  the  young  bards  of  the  day  appear  to  imagine.  Easy  may 
be  the  devising  of  the  tale ;  in  the  transmuting  process  lies  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  tests  of  the  poet's  art. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ART.* 

MPS.  STRANAIIAN'S  History  of  French  Siting  is  one  of 
those  fortunate  books  that  come  just  when  they  are  wanted, 
and  are  neither  too  ambitious  nor  too  full  for  their  purpose. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  French  painting.  Many 
artists  of  merit  in  every  country  have  been  educated  in  France. 
Moreover,  to  France  is  due  a  revival  in  landscape  art  and  in  the 
technique  of  painting  of  all  kinds.  A  history  of  painting,  then, 
that  is  to  satisfy  the  real  demands  of  the  day  must  deal 
before  all  with  the  art  of  this  century.  The  material  of  this 
part  of  history  until  Mrs.  Stranahan  brought  it  together  was 
scattered  in  magazines,  letters,  lectures,  and  foreign  notices  of 
particular  men  and  schools.  Mrs.  Stranahan  has  collected  in- 
formation very  carefully  from  all  sources,  and  has  shaped  it  to  fit 
a  general  account  of  the  movement  of  the  century.  It  has  been 
no  easy  and  no  small  task  to  cut  down  the  voluminousness  of 
individual  memoirs  or  particular  criticism  to  the  comparative 
importance  required  in  her  scheme  of  history ;  to  pair  off  the 
conflicting  partialities  of  various  writers  and  critics,  and  so  obtain 
something  like  the  truth ;  to  walk  circumspectly  amidst  the 
clamour  of  contemporary  quarrels,  and  fairly  note  the  merits  of 
the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  conquering  school.  The  author 
has  performed  her  task  with  judgment,  modesty,  and  wakeful  con- 
scientiousness. She  has  not  trusted  to  her  own  feelings,  prejudices, 
or  knowledge.  Where  their  opinions  have  been  recorded,  she  has  let 
artists  speak  for  themselves.  She  has  embodied  the  esthetic  views 
of  all  parties  in  plain  language,  free  from  personal  gush  and  senti- 
ment ;  and,  although  one  may  divine  the  direction  of  her  own 
tastes,  one  admires  all  the  more  the  candour  with  which  she  has 
put  forward  the  claims  and  explained  the  intentions  of  unsym- 
pathetic schools.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  by  the  success  of  the  modern 
division  that  Mrs.  Stranahan's  work  must  be  judged.  The  earlier 
centuries  have  been  treated  better,  more  fully,  and  with  closer 
sympathy  by  other  authors.  As  far  as  we  know,  Mrs.  Stranahan 
is  the  only  one  who  has  given  a  complete,  succinct,  and  duly 
proportioned  account  of  French  painting  in  our  own  age.  And 
the  history  of  modern  French  painting  since  David  is  the  history 
of  art  in  this  century,  or  the  best  part  of  it.  This  History  will 
be  chiefly  used  as  a  reference-book  by  writers,  artists,  dealers, 
amateurs,  &c.  To  make  it  thoroughly  serviceable  to  such  per- 
sons the  index  at  the  end  should  be  fuller  and  more  correct. 
Every  name  that  appears  in  the  book,  whether  in  the  small  or 
large  print,  should  also  appear  in  the  index.  Many  names  of  im- 
portance— such  as  Falguiere  and  E.  Delaunay — are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  index.  The  author,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  not 
considered  them  worthy  of  separate  notice.  They  occur  only  in 
lists  arbitrary  in  arrangement  and  not  easily  consulted.  Again, 
for  instance,  we  find  in  the  index  the  name  Danton ;  turning  up 
the  page  indicated,  we  find  him  in  a  list  with  Duez,  Gervex, 
Bastien-Lepage,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and  other  modern  men  of 
note.  Now  there  may  be  such  a  painter ;  but  he  is  certainly 
not  of  such  consequence  as  Dautan,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  index,  and  whose  work  is  of  a  sort  to  entitle 
him  to  be  mentioned  with  the  artists  named.  As  this  book 
does  not  pretend  to  eloquence  or  originality  of  view,  all 
the  more  care  should  have  been  taken  to  make  it  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference  and  dictionary  of  French  art.  In  a 
subsequent  edition  it  would  be  well,  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
index,  but  to  print  and  arrange  the  very  valuable  list  of  painters 
in  a  form  clearer  and  more  easy  to  consult.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  as  the  classification  of  painters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  extremely  difficult.  No  one  could  guess  under  which 
head  to  look  for  certain  painters.  Perhaps  any  possible  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  ;  all  the 
more  reason  to  use  every  resource  of  type  and  arrangement  to 
guide  one  among  such  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  Classic, 
Romantic,  Classic-Romantic,  Neo-Classic,  Naturalistic,  Orientalist, 
Landscape,  Semi-Classic  or  Historic,  Historical  Genre,  Rustic 
Genre,  Figures  in  elevated  style,  Sympathetic  Genre,  Landscape 
and  Marine,  Impressionists,  and  one  or  two  more.  Some  of  these 
divisions  are  based  on  difference  of  manner,  others  on  difference 
of  subject,  and  so  on.  The  importances  of  division  and  sub- 
division are  scarcely  maintained.  Probably  the  author  intended 
to  make  subjects  rule  the  divisions  and  manner  the  subdivisions, 
but  the  intention  has  not  been  uniformly  carried  out.  We 
do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  author's  application  of  the  names 
of  schools — that  would  mean  an  essay  on  the  terms  Classic, 
Romantic,  Naturalistic,  &c.  The  distinctions  are  unfortunately 
vague,  and  have  been  applied  sometimes  to  subject  and  sometimes 
to  style.  We  only  suggest  that  a  clearer  arrangement,  under  fewer 
and  more  distinct  heads,  would  improve  an  already  excellent  book. 
It  is  baffling  to  find  Millet  buried  in  a  corner  for  the  sake  of  a 
Rustic  Genre,  or  Decamps  stowed  away  with  a  single  companion, 
Marilhat,  in  order  to  provide  Period  II.  with  an  Oriental  com- 
partment. Corot  and  Pran^ais,  by  the  way,  are  as  Classic  as  they 
are  natural ;  indeed,  they  may  be  called  Neo-Classic  quite  as 
justly  as  Gleyre,  Couture,  Hamon,  &c. ;  yet  they  are  both,  perhaps 

*  A  History  of  French  Painting,  from  its  Earliest  to  its  Latest  Prac- 
tice, including  an  Account  of  the  French  Academii  of  Painting,  its  Salons, 
Schools  of  Instruction,  and  Regulations.  By  C.  11.  Stranahan.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Enchanted  Island ;  The  Venice  of  Titian,  and  other  Studies  in  Art. 
By  Wyke  Bayliss,  K.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
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unavoidably,  under  the  class  Naturalist  of  Period  II.  But  chief 
among  the  Naturalists  of  Period  I.  is  II.  Vernet ;  now  the  natu- 
ralism of  Vernet  is  most  unlike  the  quality  so  called  to  he  found 
in  Corot.  Cochereau,  who  painted  "  L' Atelier  de  David,"  in  the 
Louvre,  was  much  more  of  a  naturalist,  or  realist  if  you  will, 
than  Vernet ;  but  we  cannot  find  him  in  this  book.  The  question 
arises  whether  by  Classic  you  mean  a  painter  of  classic  subjects, 
a  painter  in  the  traditions  of  David,  a  painter  in  the  traditions  of 
old  masters  of  the  culminating  schools,  or  any  painter  who  uses 
form  and  colour  in  the  service  of  broad  and  serious  decoration  ; 
whether  by  Naturalist  you  mean  a  man  who  paints  every  day 
subjects  in  any  style,  a  man  not  concerned  with  decoration,  but 
with  natural  character  of  forms  and  colours,  or  a  man  chiefly 
occupied  with  showing  real  light  as  seen  on  objects  at  certain 
focuses.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  way  these  terms  are 
used,  and  Mrs.  Stranahan's  work  does  nothing  to  determine  their 
meaning.  But  those  who  read  her  book  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  people  who  have  their  own  views  on  these  questions,  and 
the  only  faults  they  will  have  to  find  with  Mrs.  Stranahan  will  be 
a  want  of  clear  and  evident  headings  and  too  many  long  lists,  so 
jammed  together  that  the  eye  cannot  easily  disengage  the  names 
from  the  text.  Full  accounts  of  the  French  Academy,  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Beaux  Arts,  the  annual  salons,  the  system  of  rewards, 
and  a  careful  history  of  the  changes  of  constitution  of  these 
bodies,  renders  the  work  peculiarly  interesting  to  students. 

Some  people  will  like  Mr.  TVyke  Bayliss's  book  The  Enchanted 
Island.  They  will  call  it  elevating,  and  will  take  to  themselves 
great  merit  because  they  have  not  been  depressed  by  the  fine 
vagueness  of  the  preacher,  his  endless  allegory,  and  his  panting 
pursuit  of  the  stalest  sirens  of  sentiment.  Among  his  admirers 
will  be  no  oue  who  likes  things  said  straightly  and  with  as  little 
of  the  fume  and  vapour  of  art  cant  as  is  possible,  no  one  who 
refuses  to  mistake  the  figure  for  the  thing  figured ;  no  one  who 
prefers  clearness  to  mystification,  sense  to  singularity,  and  infor- 
mation to  moral  advice.  Mr.  TVyke  Bayliss  could  tell  us  some- 
thing about  art ;  but  unfortunately  that  is  not  his  really  heartfelt 
desire.  He  has  read  a  good  deal  of  many  books,  chiefly  poetical, 
and  his  wish  is  to  plant  a  few  phrases  and  metaphors  that  he  is 
in  love  with  ;  for  he  is  a  most  unhappy  victim  to  words.  If  he 
finds  it  passible  to  attach  one  of  these  figurative  expressions  by  any 
slender  connexion  to  a  real  thing,  he  instantly  considers  the  expres- 
sion and  the  thing  as  the  same,  and  proceeds  to  argue  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  method  is  one  well  known  of  late  since  art  has  fallen 
into  popular  discussion.  The  word  purity  favours  this  purpose. 
It  can  be  applied  to  many  things  not  related  to  one  another  even 
in  the  most  distant  connexion,  as,  for  instance,  pencil  lines,  water, 
and  the  domestic  hearth,  the  latter  whether  understood  meta- 
phorically or  directly.  Then  many  terrible  moral  lessons  can 
be  held  up  to  the  artist  or  the  town  surveyor,  though  only  in  the 
case  of  the  former  would  any  one  be  fool  enough  to  attach  im- 
portance to  the  sermon.  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  is  too  curious  in 
research  to  content  himself  with  such  cheap  performance  as 
this.  He  immerses  you  and  himself  in  a  whole  chapter  of  strained 
and  long-drawn  allegory,  till  neither  can  know  the  ground  of 
his  preaching  or  what  is  real  and  what  is  imagined.  It  is  a  pity 
that  art  has  become  a  vehicle  for  moral  reflection.  It  ceases  to 
be  the  consolation  of  mankind  ;  that  field  where  every  one  might 
throw  up  their  caps  and  enjoy  a  holiday.  But  we  may  yet  hope  ; 
even  thus  was  jam  prostituted  in  the  conveyance  of  Gregory's 
Mixture,  and  yet  jam  is  triumphant.  Our  age  is,  unhappily,  senten- 
tious and  a  victim  of  phrases  and  tall  talk.  Even  the  once  irre- 
sponsible artist  is  become  concerned  about  his  neighbours'  views, 
and  the  clown  and  ballet-dancer  itch  to  thump  the  pulpit.  Naturally, 
then,  the  professional  who  deals  in  words  cannot  be  kept  from  new 
fields  of  metaphor  and  illustration.  To  find  sermons  in  stones  may 
have  been  safe  enough  in  Shakspeare's  time  ;  but  the  intractable 
stubbornness  of  modern  geology  makes  the  game  dangerous  nowa- 
days ;  and  so  art  is  the  favourite  vehicle  for  conveying  gush,  fads, 
and  discontent  with  one's  neighbours' morals.  Even  the  speakers 
at  the  Art  Congress  at  Liverpool  regarded  art,  not  only  as  a 
minister  to  spiritual  wants  and  fit  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased, 
but  as  a  universal  panacea  for  all  evil.  The  prescription  seemed 
to  be — Mix  purity,  virtuous  indignation,  a  faint  spice  of  allusion 
to  brass  work  ;  dilute  according  to  taste  with  Religion  or  Socialistic 
fads,  and  label  Art,  to  be  taken  in  and  out  of  season.  The  end 
of  Mr.  Bayliss's  book  is  even  more  wearisome  than  the  beginning. 
Many  pages  are  devoted  to  parallel  passages  from  Professor 
Palgrave's  Decline  of  Art  and  Mr.  Bayliss's  Witness  of  Art. 
This  is  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Palgrave  the  possession  of  such 
common  property  in  ideas  as  "To  the  Greeks,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  the  world  owes  the  creation  of  the  Beautiful — that 
first  and  last  word  in  art."  "  The  fine  arts,  which  are  always 
the  expression  of  their  age,  changed  with  it."  "The  sense  of 
beauty  belonged  to  the  Greek  race,"  &c. 


TWO  FOLK-LORE  BOOKS.* 

MISS  SMITH  is  an  enthusiast  "on"  her  subject,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  her  own.  She  writes  about  gipsy  poetry,  and 
remarks  that  some  of  it  is  perhaps  in  terseness  and  expressive- 
ness equal  to  anything  in  the  whole  circle  of  Gentile  poetry. 

*  Thrmtqli  Romany  Songland.  Bv  Laura  Alexandrine  Smith.  London: 
Stott.  1889. 

Eastern  Romances  and  Stories.  Bv  W.  A.  Clouston.  Privately  printed- 
1889. 


Miss  Smith  may  not  find  all  her  readers  of  the  same  mind.  Her 
pretty  little  book  contains  examples  of  gipsy  music,  and  a  great 
many  extracts  from  Ouida,  Mr.  Groome,  Mr.  Leland,  Longfellow, 
Miss  Strettell,  Mr.  Keary,  and  the  Songs  which  Scott  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Meg  Merrilies.  On  the  whole,  we  gain  from  Miss 
Smith's  compilation  the  idea  that  gipsy  poetry  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  country  where  the  gipsies  happen  to  find 
themselves.  Occasionally,  as  in  Spain  and  Hungary,  there  is  a 
wild  nomadic  sentiment : — 

I  a  gipsy  child  was  born, 

Of  a  mother  all  forlorn  ; 

In  the  long  grass  I  was  lain  (me)., 

None  baptized  me  but  the  rain. 

But  in  several  cases  Miss  Smith  might  almost  as  well  have  quoted 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold'3  poem  "To  a  Gipsy  Child"  as  some  of  the 
pieces  she  has  inserted.    What  is  gipsy  in  this  ? — 

Dans  votre  humeur  coquette 

Vous  me  contez  rleurette. 

Ah  !  que  vous  seriez  obligeant 

Si  vous  me  comptiez  de  l'argent. 

In  your  mischievous  coquetry 

You  ask  the  flower  petals  of  my  love — 

Ah  !  how  obliging  you  would  be 

If  you  would  count  me  out  some  money. 

The  translation  donne  furieusement  itpenser.  "  Johnny  Fa,"  agair * 
is  more  a  ballad  about  gipsies  than  a  gipsy  ballad.  Miss  Smith 
mentions  that  she  has  not  visited  Yetholm,  as  she  hears  that  the 
gipsies  there  have  become  settled  in  "  neat  cottages,"  disproving 
the  proverb  "  No  washing  will  turn  the  gipsy  white  " — a  saying 
attributed  to  Ferdousi.  It  appears  that  the  Scotch  gipsies  still 
sing  the  ballad  of  "Hughie  the  Graeme,"  but  nobody  pretends 
that  they  composed  it,  nor  the  ballad  of  "  Hugh  of  Lincoln," 
which  has  been  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  a  negro  child 
in  New  York.  Miss  Smith's  book,  to  be  brief,  is  mainly  a  com- 
pilation, and  at  second  hand.  It  is  not  uninteresting,  but  is 
purely  popular,  and  of  no  value  for  anything  like  serious  study  of 
gipsy  verse.  In  fact,  one  would  imagine,  on  the  evidence  of  this 
work,  that  the  gipsy  taste  in  song  is  local,  not  characteristic  of 
the  race,  though  there  may  be  a  preference  for  songs  of  adven- 
ture. Miss  Smith  is  so  indifferent  to  accuracy  that  she- 
vaguely  quotes  "  a  French  novel  whose  name  and  author  I  have 
entirely  forgotten,"  and  cites  a  song  from  this  valuable  source. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  right  way  of  collecting  and  editing  popular 
songs. 

Mr.  Clouston's  collection  of  Eastern  Romances  and  Stories  is, 
of  course,  a  much  more  valuable  work.  The  stories  are  from 
Persian,  Tamil,  and  other  sources  ;  they  are  long,  and  copiously 
decorated  in  the  Eastern  taste.  A  man  hears  "  a  pleasing  tale  " 
in  a  bazaar,  he  "  adorns  it  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,"  he  places  it 
in  a  moral  setting,  and  the  result  is  such  romances  as  Mr. 
Clouston  publishes  with  notes.  The  stories  are  popular  material, 
dressed  up  in  robes  of  Oriental  state.  Instead  of  saying  "  There 
was  a  rich  man,"  these  tedious  people  write  "The  caravan  of  his 
good  fortune  had  for  a  long  time  travelled  in  the  lands  of 
success  ;  the  hand  of  detriment  was  never  extended  towards  the 
skirts  of  his  wealth  ;  nor  did  the  Simiim  of  loss  and  misfortune 
ever  blow  in  the  gardens  of  his  prosperity,  so  that  he  passed  all 
his  days  in  the  cradle  of  happiness  and  content."  After  a  few 
pages  of  this  stuff,  the  Western  jaws  are  extended  in  the  yawn 
of  tedium,  and  the  Western  head  sleeps  in  the  cradle  of 
lassitude.  The  wickedness  of  women,  the  malice  of  men,  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  Fate  are  among  the  topics  which  the 
tales  are  made  to  illustrate.  The  Oriental  mind  can  rarely 
tell  a  plain  tale,  but  must  drag  in  pearls  of  rhetoric  and 
sapphires  of  edification.  Mr.  Clouston  says  little  about  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  origin  of  popular  tales : — "  All  that 
is  now  maintained  by  the  so-called  Benfey  school  is  that 
many  of  the  Western  popular  tales  current  orally,  as  well  as 
existing  in  a  literary  form,  during  the  mediaeval  times  which 
are  found  in  old  Indian  books  reached  Europe  from  Syria, 
having  travelled  thither  from  India  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  that  this  importation  of  Eastern  fictions  had  been  going  on 
long  before  the  first  crusades."  Mr.  Clouston's  grammar  is  hard 
to  construe,  "  during  the  mediaeval  times  which  are  found  in 
old  Indian  books  reached  Europe  from  Syria " — we  make  no 
sense  out  of  this.  If  Mr.  Clouston  means  that  many  Oriental 
stories  got  into  mediaeval  literature  through  a  series  of  trans- 
lations, his  position  is  impregnable.  But  popular  versions  of 
many  of  those  very  tales  had  been  current  in  the  West,  probably 
before  Homer's  time.  Nothing  proves  that  they  came  from 
the  East,  though  late  literary  forms  of  them  did  arrive  in 
Europe  through  various  versions  from  the  Sanskrit.  But  perhaps 
as  to  this  proposition,  too,  Mr.  Clouston  "  draws  the  finger  of 
acquiescence  over  the  face  of  content,"  like  Hatini  Tai.  We 
confess  that  we  are  bored  by  huri-like  damsels  who  declare  that 
"  men  are  of  weak  intellect,  and  so  fickle  that  they  bestow  every 
moment  their  affection  on  a  new  object.  One  eye  needs  not  two 
pupils,  and  one  scabbard  cannot  contain  two  swords.  Let  no  one 
be  thirsty  in  a  river,  nor  wish  for  flowers  in  a  garden."  This 
is  playing  the  bosh,  or,  in  English,  is  "fiddlestick."  Who 
will  may  pursue  the  adventures  of  the  washerman,  the  painter, 
and  the  geomancer.  Mr.  Clouston's  notes  are  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  and  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  Mdrchen.  For  these  we 
extend  the  hand  of  gratitude  to  the  forehead  of  instruction  ;  but 
as  for  the  dismal  moral  legends,  we  shake  the  fist  of  indignation 
at  the  Oriental  apologue  of  pedantic  imbecility. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  veteran  chansonnier  who  now  publishes  Nbuvelles 
chansons  (i)  is  the  very  Inst  survivor  of  his  school.  In 
M.  Nadaud'a  verse  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  influence  of 
1S30  (though  he  was  but  ten  years  old  then),  and  he  is  hardly 
even  a  follower  of  Be"  ranger  so  much  as  a  junior  boy  in  the 
school  which  Beranger  himself  captained  under  the  tuition  of 
Desaugiers  and  the  elders.  The  reversion  to  this  style  (now  that 
those  which  supplanted  it,  and  which  no  doubt  were  at  their  best 
far  loftier  poetry,  have  dwindled  down  too  often  into  maundering 
mannerism)  is  not  unpleasant.  It  was  perhaps  not  unnatural, 
though  certainly  we  think  unfortunate,  that  M.  Nadaud  should 
think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  in  a  preface  of  a  spiteful 
bit  of  newspaper  gossip  revived  from  time  to  time,  like  all  such 
things,  in  which  Lamartine  is  said  to  have  avenged  himself  for 
a  fancied  slight  (Nadaud  having  obeyed  a  summons  from  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  thereby  breaking  an  engagement  with  the 
poet)  by  an  ill-tempered  and  insulting  impromptu  in  which  M. 
Nadaud  was  called  a  "  chansonnier,"  per  invidiam,  and  accused 
of  frequenting  the  victors  in  preference  to  the  vanquished.  The 
matter  is  a  trumpery  one.  and,  though  M.  Nadaud  himself  comes 
quite  scatheless  out  of  it,  Lamartine,  while  disavowing  the  actual 
verses,  seems  to  have  admitted  a  vexation  which  does  not  do 
much  credit  either  to  his  good  sense  or  his  temper.  The  text  of 
the  book  is  a  welcome  change  from  pettinesses  of  this  kind.  M. 
Nadaud'a  verse  is  sometimes  a  little  trivial,  and  very  rarely  has 
something,  not  of  the  grivoiserie,  but  of  the  coarseness,  of  the  old 
chanson;  hut  at  his  best  he  can  do  the  thing  excellently.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  pastiche  (songs  of  this  particular  kind  are 
almost  necessarily  pastiches)  which  seems  to  us  so  good  that 
we  must  make  an  exception  to  an  almost  necessary  rule  in  this 
place  and  quote  it : — 

CVt-ient  trois  Dastards  de  la  garde 
<}ui  s'en  revenaient  en  conge  ; 
lis  cbantaieat  de  facon  gaillarde 
Et  marctiaient  d'un  air  dcgage'. 

"  Je  vais  revoir  celle  que  j*aime  ; 
Cest  Mar.'oton,  dit  le  premier. 

—  C  ost  Madelon,  dit  le  deuxieme. 

—  C'est  Jeanneton,  dit  le  dernier." 

Un  bomme  etait  sur  leur  passage  : 
'•  He!  Cest  Jean,  le  sonneur,  je  crois. 
Quoi  de  nouveau  dans  le  village  ? 

—  Tout  va  toujours  comme  autrefois. 

—  "  Et  Margoton,  notre  voisine  ? 

—  J'ai  Sonne'  ses  voeux  Fan  dernier, 
Car  elle  est  soeur  Yisitandine 
Dans  le  couvent  de  Noirmoutier. 

—  "  Et  Madelon  !  toujours  bien  sage  ? 

—  Qui  dii.    Pour  elle  j'ai  sonne, 
Voila  dix  mois,  son  manage, 
Vcila  dix  jours,  son  premier  ne. 

—  •'  Et  Jeanneton,  dit  le  troisieme, 
Toujours  heureuse  ? — Ah  ?  siin-ment  : 
Trois  mois  passes  aujourd'hui  meme, 
J'ai  sonne  son  cnterrement. 

—  "  Sonneur,  si  tu  vois  Marguerite 
Dans  le  couvent  de  Xoirmoutier, 
Dis-lui  que  je  la  l'elicite 

Et  que  je  vais  me  marier. 

—  "  Sonneur,  si  tu  vois  Madeleine 
Dans  la  mai>on  de  son  epoux, 
Dis-lui  que  je  suis  capitaine 

Et  que  je  fais  la  cbasse  aux  loups. 

—  "Sonneur,  quand  tu  verras  ma  mere, 
Va  la  saluer  chapeau  bas  ; 

Dis-lui  que  je  suis  a  la  guerre, 
Et  que  je  ne  reviendrai  pas." 

Although  there  is  nothing  of  the  very  first  importance  in  the 
well-printed  volume  which  contains  the  Memoirs  of  Count  de 
Rochechouart  (2),  who  was  born  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  died  in  1858,  the  book  is  by  no  means 
ill  worth  reading.  M.  de  Rochechouart's  date  and  connexions 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  serving,  if  he 
served  at  all,  some  foreign  Power,  and  the  hazard  of  the  gainbling- 
table  more  than  anything  else  decided  him  to  serve  Russia.  He 
had  wished  to  do  so,  but  had  not  money  enough  to  reach  the 
Czar's  dominions;  so  he  set  aside  two  louis,  resolving  if  he  lost 
to  go  to  Verona  and  enter  the  Austrian  army,  if  he  won  to  make 
for  Poland  ;  he  did  win,  was  taken  up  by  Richelieu  (then  Duke  of 
Fronsac,  and  a  successful  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Czar's  service), 
and  saw  some  not  uninteresting  service  in  the  South  of  Russia, 
and  then  in  the  great  campaigns  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  There  is  not  much  here  that  has  to 
do  with  events  later  than  181  5,  and  nothing  that  is  dated  after 
1834.  The  whole  is  a  fair  "document" — one  more  for  the 
painful  historian  to  riddle,  and  not  such  a  bad  specimen  for 
riddling. 

One  more  volume  has  been  added  to  the  handy  illustrated 
edition  of  M.  Daudet's  books.  This  time  it  is  Jack  (3),  which 
would  be  a  work  of  genius  if  a  certain  work  called  David  Copper- 
jield  had  not  had  the  ill  manners  to  precede  it,  which  would  be 

(1)  Nouvelhs  chansons  a  dire  ou  a  chanter.  Par  G.  Nadaud.  Paris: 
Tresjc  et  Stock. 

(2)  Souvenirs  sur  la  Revolution,  IfC.  Par  le  Ge'm-ral  Comte  de 
Rochechouart.    Paris :  Plon. 

(3)  Jack.    Par  Alpbonse  Daudet.    Paris :  Marpon  et  Flammarion. 


purely  pathetic  but  for  the  unpleasant  suspicion  of  the  personali- 
ties which  are  M.  Daudet's  besetting  sin  in  the  sketches  of  "  Les 
rat6s,"  and  which  is  in  any  case  a  very  clever  book.  The  illus- 
trations are  those  curious  smudgy  lithograph  vignettes  which 
have  been  fashionable  for  a  time,  and  which  vary  from  rather 
good  to  intolerably  bad. 

M.  L.  Wuarin  (4)  begins  with  an  allegory  about  the  giant 
Mille-Bouches  and  the  giant  Amicopopolo,  which  is  not  the 
worst  attempt  that  we  have  seen  to  write  like  Voltaire.  Un- 
luckily, the  attempts  to  write  like  Voltaire  (with  very  rare 
exceptions,  such  as  I.vion,  The  Infernal  Marriage,  &C.)  are 
generally  classable  in  some  degree  or  other  of  badness.  How- 
ever, this  only  concerns  the  preface.  "When  M.  Wuarin  sets  to 
work  seriously  to  consult  the  purse  of  the  contribuable  and  its 
interests,  he  is  less  ambitious,  but  hardly  more  judicious,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  is  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  that  he  wants  to  "  interdire  a  tout  elu  du  peuple  des 
relations  d'affaires  personnelles  avec  les  autorites  au  milieu  des- 
quelles  il  siege." 

We  have  before  us  three  philosophical,  or  physiologieo-philoso- 
phical,  books.  M.  Janet's  (5)  laborious  and  intelligent  carrying 
out  of  a  certain  kind  of  psychological  inquiry  is  well  known,  and 
his  Automat isme  psychulogique  is  a  respectable  new  instalment 
of  it.  It  has  been  decided  by  many  authorities  that  the  late 
M.  Guyau  (6)  was  a  very  clever  young  man,  and  we  are  certainly 
not  going  to  "  fight  a  prize  "  by  contesting  it  here.  Certainly 
M.  Guyau  was  a  distinguished  representative  of  his  school — the 
school  which  tries  to  make  a  kind  of  science  out  of  collecting, 
classifying,  and  commenting  on  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment of  literary  quotations,  popular  ideas,  observed  facts  or  sup- 
positions— in  short,  the  school  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  M. 
Guyau's  untiring  eulogist,  M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  strikes  a  useful 
keynote  by  telling  us  that  Guyau,  compared  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
gives  "  a  more  sociological  theory  of  style  considered  as  an  in- 
strument of  sympathetic  communication  arid  aesthetic,  sociability." 
Those  to  whom  this  statement  conveys  some  meaning  will  doubt- 
less enjoy  the  work.  M.  Beaunis(7),  frankly  physiological,  is  to 
us,  we  own,  the  most  attractive  of  the  three. 

We  may  briefly  note  a  French  translation  (Paris :  Ollendorff) 
of  the  book  called  An  Author's  Love,  which  we  are  amazed  to 
see  during  the  last  few  days  has  been  taken  seriously  by  serious 
literary  persons  in  England. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  "V^ET  another  book  on  Egypt " — Egypt  under  Ismail,  by 
JL  J.  Carlile  McCoan  (Chapman  &  Hall) — may  seem,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  to  require  some  apology.  Mr.  McCoan's 
plea  for  his  book  is  not  without  substance.  The  reign  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  he  urges,  has  had  many  historians  ;  while  the 
equally  important  career  of  his  reputed  grandson  has  not  yet  been 
chronicled  in  complete  and  connected  form.  Here  was  a  "  still 
empty  corner  "  in  the  well-worked  field  of  Egyptian  history,  and 
Mr.  McCoan  proceeds  to  occupy  it,  attracted  by  the  unparalleled 
despotism,  extravagance,  and  "  loan-mongering  spoliation  "  that 
characterized  the  long  rule  of  the  late  Viceroy.  The  result,  as  a 
contribution  to  history,  needs  no  excuse.  Mr.  McCoan's  acquaint- 
ance with  Egyptian  affairs  is  evidently  considerable,  his  pains- 
taking industry  in  sifting  the  diverse  materials  at  his  command 
merits  recognition,  his  plain  and  vigorous  style  decidedly  becomes 
a  chronicler  whose  only  aim  is  to  extenuate  nothing.  The  sober 
historian  of  Ismail's  reign  is  confronted  with  many  difficulties  ; 
and  Mr.  McCoan  is  right  in  anticipating  that  all  his  statements 
may  not  be  accepted  as  historical.  Egypt  has  always  been  prolific 
of  mysteries.  That  almost  forgotten  book  by  Mme.  Audouard, 
Les  Mysteres  de  tEgypte  devoiles,  which  the  present  writer 
utilizes,  was  a  notable  example  of  contemporary  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  secret  history  of  Ismail's  intrigues.  Perhaps  Mr. 
McCoan,  though  a  sober  seeker  after  truth,  is  not  ill  advised  in 
the  choice  of  his  sub-title,  "a  Romance  of  History."  In  con- 
temporary records  history  is  frequently  compacted  of  mystery. 
For  example,  Mr.  McCoan's  account  of  the  "  removal  "  of  Sadyk 
Pasha  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property  is  not  entirely  a  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  dramatic  events  of 
Ismail's  career,  though  it  vividly  reflects  the  irrepressible  sensa- 
j  tion  it  aroused  in  many  quarters.  The  financial  history  of  the 
period  is  very  clearly  set  forth.  It  is  treated  in  the  impartial 
spirit  of  one  who  has  probably  neither  suffered  nor  benefited  by 
the  foreign  loans  negotiated  by  Ismail,  and  who  is  yet,  as 
is  inevitable,  a  willing  witness  to  the  extraordinary  business 
capacity  of  Mehemet's  successor.  Mr.  McCoan  tells  us  he  was  once 
bad  courtier  enough  to  tell  Ismail  "  that  if  he  had  been  a  solicitor 
or  a  stockbroker  he  would  have  made  his  fortune,"  to  which  the 
Viceroy  smilingly  replied  "Mais  vous  me  flattez,  mon  cher"; 
but  he  "  never  quite  forgot  or  forgave  the  maladroit  compliment." 
There  never  was  certainly  a  bolder  experimenter  in  the  arts  of 
raising  a  revenue.  The  story  of  Ismail's  financial  operations  and 
the  ruinous  fiscal  oppression  they  entailed  occupies  the  larger 

(4)  Le   contribuable:    comment   dffendrc  sa   bourse.    Par  L.  Wuarin. 
Paris  :  A  lean. 

(5)  L'automaiiime psychologique.    Par  Pierre  Janet.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(6)  L'art  au  point  de  vue  sociohgii/ue.    Par  M.  Guyau.    Paris:  Alcan. 
1     (7)  Les  sensations  internes.    Par  II.  Beaunis.    Paris:  Alcan. 
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and  more  important  portion  of  Mr.  McCoan's  very  readable  and 
interesting  volume. 

Mr.  Edward  Clifford's  Father  Damien:  a  Journey  from  Cash- 
mere to  his  Home  in  Hawaii  (Maemillam  &  Co.)  is  a  little  book 
that  calls  for  no  commendation  to  the  reader.  Everybody  knows 
somewhat  of  the  mission  of  the  devoted  young  Belgian  priest  to 
the  afflicted  and  long-neglected  settlement  of  lepers  at  Molckai, 
and  everybody  will  read  with  painful  and  absorbing  interest  Mr. 
Clifford's  pathetic  account  of  Father  Damien's  labours.  It  is  a 
pity,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Clifford  should  prefix  to  a  narrative  so 
simple  and  sincere  and  affecting  an  apology  for  his  Protestantism, 
which  we  cannot  but  think  is  entirely  needless.  We  question  its 
propriety,  and  are  convinced  of  its  irrelevancy,  even  while  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Clifford  on  the  main  points  of  the  subject 
discussed.  His  book,  happily,  has  other  and  stronger  claims  on 
readers  than  this  casual  incitation  to  polemics.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impressive  than  the  story  of  Father  Damien's  life  and 
death,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  one  should  read  without 
feeling  some  assurance  that  the  emotions  it  excites  must  produce 
lasting  fruit.  The  plea,  too,  for  legislation  as  to  leprosy  in  India 
— "  Our  next  duty,"  as  Mr.  Clifford's  chapter  is  headed— will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  fruitful  in  another  and  extremely  important  direction. 
Anotber  feature  of  this  record  of  a  voyage  must  be  noted,  and 
this  is,  the  striking  and  vivid  description  of  Hawaiian  scenery. 
Mr.  Clifford  is  a  painter,  who  not  only  sees  with  the  painter's 
eye,  but  depicts  the  wonders  of  Kilauea  and  the  lake  of  fire 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  painter's  art.  His  pictures  of  the 
volcanic  region  surpass  all  previous  descriptive  efforts  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  William  Oxley  is  a  little  indiscriminate  in  compiling  his 
annals  of  human  credulity,  Modern  Messiahs  and  Wonder  Workers 
(Trubner  &  Co.),  a  title  "too  suggestive  of  the  exemplary  "  Great 
Men  for  Little  Boys  "  or  "  Self-made  Heroes  "  order  of  books.  He 
masses  great  men  and  mean,  seers  and  impostors,  spiritual 
leaders  and  "  cranks,"  Swedenborg  with  Johanna  Southcott, 
Edward  Irving  with  James  White,  and  it  is  only  in  favour 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky  that  he  feels  any  exception  is  to  be  made 
from  this  exuberant  category.  What  Mr.  Oxley  calls  "  modern 
spiritual  history"  cannot  be  written  in  this  way.  His  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  not  unamusing,  but  he  offers  no  philo- 
sophical or  historical  survey  of  the  subject.  His  indignant  com- 
ments on  the  disgraceful  nntics  of  such  prophets  as  Thomas 
Lake  Harris  and  James  White,  the  "Christian  Israelite,"  are 
even  more  diverting  than  his  evidently  robust  faith  in  "psychic 
power."  The  portraits  in  the  book  are  among  the  most  revolting 
examples  of  what  used  to  be  called  "rude  woodcuts"  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  "Mrs.  Girling"  and  the  "  Ann  Lee,"  mother  of 
Shakers,  are  gems  in  this  style  of  art. 

Something  new  in  American  poetry,  even  though  it  be  light  as 
sea-foam,  is  matter  for  gratitude.  Novelty  there  is,  of  a  truth, 
in  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb's  Vagrom  Verse  (Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Co.)  Clearly  enough,  from  the  dedication,  it  is  no  libel  on  the 
American  language  to  declare  "  poet "  suffers  a  thin  sea-change  to 
"pote"  in  the  States: — ■ 

I  do  not  come  in  purple  dressed, 

In  pride  of  trolls  and  catches  ; 
I  come  in  ra<;s  and  stand  confessed 

A  poet  of  shreds  and  patches. 

The  vagrom  pote  has  many  moods,  mostly  lightsome.  In  the 
pretty  verses  to  "  Miss  Kitten  "  he  is  like  unto  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry, 
and  when  he  addresses  the  "  Coggia  Comet "  he  invokes  the  shade 
of  Hood.  At  his  best,  however,  he  suggests  no  parallel,  as  in 
"  Deacon  Brown."  This  whimsical  production  is  a  very  pleasant 
satire  on  the  universal  taste  for  wicked  heroes  in  fiction.  It  is 
"  a  dialectical  excuse  for  a  good  man,"  and  one  stanza  will  suffice 
as  a  sample : — 

His  kerrioter,  eh  ?    What,  old  Deac.  Brown  ? 

Well,  I'm  rather  'shamed  to  say 
Thet  he  wa'n't  much  the  sort  o'  saint 

Sot  up  by  Harte  and  Hay : 
He  never  cussed  in  his  nnt'ral  life — 

I  mention  this  with  consarn — 
He  didn't  know  how,  though  he  might  a  know'd 

Ef  he  hed  a  car'd  ter  lam. 

There  is  genuine  humour  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Deacon's 
moral  unfitness  to  stand  as  a  hero  in  fiction. 

Lessons  of  Hope  (Macmillan)  is  an  excellent  selection  from  the 
writings  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 
The  Lincoln 's  Inn  Sermons,  Theological  Essays,  Doctrine  of  Sacri- 
fice, and  ot  her  works  of  Maurice  are  drawn  upon  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  volume.  The  result  is  a  body  of  extracts,  each  of 
which  is  truly  self-contained,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  writer's  theology.  To  attain  this  end  skill  and 
sympathy  were  demanded,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  exhibits 
both  qualifications. 

The  approach  of  harvest  is  signalized  by  a  small  collection  of 
sermons,  The  Kindly  Fruits  of  the  Earth  (Skeffington  &  Son), 
the  work  of  Canon  Atherton,  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould,  and  others. 
Brief,  simple  in  style,  appropriate  to  the  season,  and  not  too 
didactic  in  aim,  these  discourses  are  well  suited  to  country  con- 
gregations. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Philip  Acton's  Sont/s  and  Sonnets 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  should  attract  new  readers  to  the  sonnets 
comprised  in  it,  many  of  which  show  more  delicacy  of  expression 
than  is  common  to  modern  poetry. 

We  have  also  received  the  "large  paper"  edition  of  Essays  on 


Men  and  Books,  "  Lotos  Series "  (Trubner  -  &  Co.) ;  the  fifth 
edition  of  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  Sunday;  its  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Obligation  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  a  new  edition  of 
Stray  Pearls,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.) :  and 
Sheridan's  Plays,  the  first  volume  of  the  new  sixpenny  re-issue  of 
"  Morley's  Universal  Library  "  (Routledge). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  zvith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoivledged. 
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CRETE. 

THE  progress  of  the  Cretan  insurrection  is  extremely 
edifying,  in  the  sarcastic  sense,  to  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  recent  course  of  foreign  politics,  and  could 
have  been  foretold  almost  exactly  by  them.  The  Powers  of 
Europe,  in  their  wisdom,  impose  upon  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment a  complicated  function  in  regard  to  one  of  its  pro- 
vinces— a  function  which,  at  the  best,  it  is  ill  suited  to 
perform.  Having  thus  set  it  an  impossible  task,  they  then 
proceed  to  watch  for  occasions  on  which  it  fails.  Those 
occasions  are  provided  in  plenty  by  the  new  arrangements. 
If  the  Porte  endeavours  to  get  over  the  ditBculty  by  pacific 
means  and  fails,  grave  sermons  point  out  how  unsuitable  it 
is  for  governing  ;  if  it  resorts  to  physical  force,  the  brutality 
of  the  Turk  is  descanted  on  by  agonized  canons  and  deeply- 
hurt  newspaper  editors.  The  whole  process  resembles  more 
closely  the  procedure  of  that  estimable  tribunal  the  Holy 
Inquisition  than  any  other  which  a  memory  reasonably 
well  stored  with  historical  and  juridical  precedents  affords  us 
at  the  moment.  In  Crete  all  things  have  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  Cocker.  For  nearly  twenty  years  tranquillity  of  a 
kind  has  been,  by  considerable  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte  and  no  small  ability  on  the  part  of  its  represen- 
tatives, maintained  in  Candia,  though  not  without  ebullitions 
from  time  to  time,  which  have  led  hasty  observers  to  con- 
clude that  the  Cretans  are  as  much  prone  to  insurrection  as, 
according  to  St.  Paul  and  his  poetic  authority,  to  another 
practice.  Now  these  ebullitions  have  increased  to  some- 
thing like  an  eruption.  Nobody  interferes  by  pointing  out 
to  the  Cretans  that  they  already  have  franchises  superior 
to  those  enjoyed  by  almost  any  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
Nobody  bids  the  Turks  make  short  work  of  the  insurgents. 
AVhen  the  Moslem  minority  are  attacked  by  the  Christian 
majority,  and  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  when  they 
subsequently  retaliate,  it  is  pointed  out,  with  an  exquisite 
forgeti'ulness  (or  more  probably  a  less  exquisite  ignorance) 
of  the  parallel,  that  the  Moslem  is  really  tres  mediant. 
Russia  gravely  inquires  what  measures  Turkey  is  going  to 
take  to  protect  Russian  subjects  in  Candia;  though,  if 
Turkey  took  the  shortest  way  to  protect  Russian  or  any 
other  subjects — that  is  to  say,  the  indiscriminate  knocking 
on  the  head  of  every  insurgent  who  failed  by  a  certain 
day  to  lay  down  his  arms— Russia  would  be  the  first  to 
cry  out.  Greece  not  only  follows  this  worthy  example 
about  her  subjects,  but  informs  the  Powers  that,  if  these 
subjects  are  not  protected,  she  will  have  to  bare  her  right 
arm  and  protect  them  herself,  making  at  the  same  time 
"naval  preparations  at  Salamis,"  after  the  well-known 
AsTLEY-and-FiiANCOXi  parody  of  great  old  things  and  great 
old  names  which  distinguishes  the  modern  Hellene. 

Meanwhile  the  advanced  institutions  of  Crete  are  already 
exemplifying  (in  a  way  which  seems  to  annoy  the  more  in- 
telligent Gladstonians  a  very  little)  the  characteristics  which 
provincial  Parliaments  must  always  and  will  always  display 
in  times  of  faction  and  disorder.  The  failure,  it  is  said,  of 
the  mission  of  Mahmoud  Djellaleddix,  the  Ottoman  Com- 
missioner, was*"  brought  about  by  the  obstacles  which  it 
"  encountered  from  a  section  of  the  majority  in  the  Cretan 
"  Assembly  which  opposed  the  recall  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
"  ral,  and  was  also  averse  to  reforms  not  introduced  by  the 
"  Assembly  itself."  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  more  than  ever  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  that  immortal  sentence  of  Thccydides  which  contains 
all  history  and  all  politics  in  half  a  dozen  words.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  absolutely  no  clear  statement  has  been 
put  forward,  either  by  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Cretans, 
of  what  it  is  they  demand,  of  what  the  reforms  are  to  be, 
or  of  anything  that  the  Porte  can  do,  except  endeavour  to 
restore  order.    Yet,  all  the  same,  the  Porte  is  blamed,  and 


there  are  those  who  exclaim  at  the  dreadful  notion  of  Mus- 
sulman Volunteers,  when  at  the  very  same  time  news  is 
brought  of  Christians  beginning  the  attack  on  Mussulmans. 
This  religious  zeal  on  the  part  of  Gladstonian  editors  is 
mighty  amusing.  The  terms  of  the  Greek  Note,  however, 
are  such  as  to  invite  a  little  examination.  M.  Tricoupis  is 
perhaps,  if  not  a  statesman,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  states 
man  that  the  Hellenic  kingdom  possesses,  and  his  attitude 
on  this  occasion  is  distinctly  interesting.  The  admissions 
and  the  suggestions  which  the  Note  contains  ar~  of  the  most 
unusual  character,  and  almost  every  one  of  tl  m  tends  to 
exonerate  the  Porte.  The  usual  Turcophobe  regards  the 
insurrections  of  Crete  as  instances  of  the  intolei  d>le  tyranny 
of  Mussulman  rule;  M.  Tricoupis,  who  has  the  strongest 
interest  in  taking  this  view,  admits  that  the  movement/-'  was 
"  at  first  entirely  local,  and  arose  fiom  quarrels  among  the 
"  Christian  population."  The  Turcophobe  views  with  horror 
the  importation  of  Turkish  soldiery ;  M.  Tricoupis  sees  in 
this  only  the  natural  and  proper  thing  to  do.  But  M. 
Tricoupis,  it  Is  true,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  Turcophobe 
by  denouncing  the  distribution  of  arms  to  the  Mussul- 
man population.  Considering  that  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, who  admittedly  began  the  disturbances,  are  abundantly 
provided  with  arms  (M.  Tricoupis,  though,  no  doubt,  he 
has  not  supplied  them,  might  be  able  to  give  as  good  a 
guess  as  another  man  by  whom  some  at  least  of  these  have 
been  supplied),  it  certainly  does  not  seem  a  very  terrible 
thing  that  the  minority  should  be  supplied  with  means  of 
defence  when  the  majority  are  so  well  supplied  with  means 
of  attack.  The  threat  with  which  the  Note  ends  of  Greek 
"  intervention  "  is,  of  course,  mere  bounce.  "  Greek  inter- 
"  vention,"  if  a  fair  fight  were  allowed  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Greeks,  could  only  rasult  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
latter.  But  what  is  most  curious  is  the  hint  that  precedes 
this.  "  If  massacres,"  says  M.  Tricoupis,  "  were  to  occur 
"  in  the  island,  the  Cabinet  of  Athens,  being  a  Parliamentary 
"  Government,  might  possibly  not  be  able  to  control  or 
"  withstand  a  popular  movement  in  favour  of  the  Cretans." 
A  plainer  insinuation  that  the  Greek  Opposition  may 
"  squeeze  if  it  likes  "  has  seldom  been  made  in  any  diplo- 
matic document.  It  is  improbable  that  the  persons  appealed 
to  will  be  deaf  to  the  obliging  invitation. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  conceivable  that  true  Greek  patriots 
(for  no  doubt  there  are  such,  though  the  usual  Greek  public 
man  is  rather  a  politician  than  a  patriot)  might  be  in  two 
minds  about  the  annexation  of  Crete  even  if  it  were  open 
to  thein.  Some  rather  maladroit  English  Philhellenes  have 
remarked  that  it  is  "  nearly  two  hundred  years  [lege  two 
"  hundred  and  twenty]  since  this  Greek  island  [which  was 
"  never  other  than  most  doubtfully  Greek]  was  wrested  by 
"  the  Sultan  [from  whom  ?]  from  the  Venetian  Re- 
"  public."  And  since  the  Venetian  Republic  had,  as  matter 
of  fact,  held  it  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  before,  it  would 
seem  that  the  heirs  of  that  Republic  have  a  much  better 
claim  than  Greece.  No  doubt  there  are  many  real  Greeks, 
as  real  Greeks  go  now,  in  Candia,  but  they  are  simply 
immigrants  on  business,  just  as  the  Maltese  are  immigrants 
on  business  in  Tunis  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland 
of  Africa.  The  Cretans  themselves  are  far  more  Oriental 
than  Greek.  But,  even  supposing  things  were  different, 
the  acquisition  of  Crete,  though  no  doubt  most  Greeks 
would  jump  at  it,  would  be  by  no  means  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage to  Greece.  The  Cretans  are  already  accustomed  to 
a  quasi-independence  tempered  by  faction  fights ;  and  it 
would  become  necessary  for  Greece,  unless  she  wished  to 
get  into  difficulties  with  Europe,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  faction 
fights  without  meddling  with  the  independence.  Some  Cre- 
tans who  have  discussed  the  subject  have  already  frankly  con- 
fessed that,  if  they  are  annexed  to  Greece,  it  must  be  a 
case  of  Home  Rule  annexation.    This  will  be  no  great  gain 
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for  King  George's  Government,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
ti-oublesome  increase  of  responsibility,  involving  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  Greek  navy  and  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance to  the  recovering,  but  still  ricketty,  Greek  finances. 
That  a  young,  a  very  young,  nation  must  take  all  it  can 
get  and  make  the  best  of  it,  is  no  doubt  not  the  worst 
maxim  of  politics  as  regards  the  nation  itself;  but  how  are 
the  Powers  who  are,  after  all,  the  arbiters  of  the  situation — 
for  without  their  permission  Greece  cannot  stir  (and  with 
their  permission  Turkey  can  soon  suppress  the  rising) — justi- 
fied in  experimenting  in  this  fashion  on  so  large  a  piece  of 
territory?  Indeed,  all  things  considered,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  this  ostentatious  pother  about  Crete  on  the 
Greek  side  is  only  an  attempt  to  get  compensation  on  the 
northern  frontier  for  temporarily  abandoning  claims  on 
Crete. 


THE  GERMAN  VISIT  AND  THE  GERMAN  PRESS. 

HHHERE  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  German 
J-  Emperor's  visit  to  England  than  the  general  sense  of 
Englishmen  that  they  had  not  much  to  do  with  it.  Although 
the  shores  to  which  the  visit  was  paid  are  undoubtedly 
ours,  and  though  it  is  we  who  supplied  the  welcome  and 
adorned  it  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  paraded  for  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  at  Spithead,  yet  from  first  to  last  the 
feeling  here  has  been  very  much  that  of  a  man  who  views 
from  the  edge  of  the  crowd  some  noble  show  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  his  chief  interest  being  in  the  effect  produced  on 
those  for  whom  the  show  is  made,  of  this  feeling— about 
which,  of  course,  there  is  no  incivility — we  have  all  been 
conscious  more  or  less  ;  and  there  is  very  little  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  explanation  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Emperor's  visit  was  intended  to  draw  the  eyes  of  others 
rather  than  our  own.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  a 
journey  to  England  was  included  in  the  tour  which  His 
Majesty  planned  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne ;  and, 
though  it  does  seem  questionable  whether  the  round  would 
have  been  so  extensive  if  his  interview  with  the  Czar  had 
been  more  satisfactory,  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting 
that  statement.  But,  if  a  visit  to  England  was  meant  from 
the  first,  reasons  for  carrying  out  the  intention  accumulated 
later  on.  Since  they  are  perfectly  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  some  of  those  reasons  may  be  touched  upon  without 
danger  of  offence. 

Whatever  calculations  may  weigh  with  the  statesmanship 
or  soldiership  of  Germany  in  these  days,  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  that  country  is  hostile  to  Russia.  It  is  some- 
times said  too  hastily  that  certain  peoples  "  hate  "  each 
other ;  but  if  so  strong  a  feeling  as  hatred  exists  between 
any  two  peoples— (natural  hatred  we  mean,  apart  from  the 
immediate  provocations  of  injury)  —it  may  be  found  in  the 
mutual  aversion  of  Germans  and  Russians.  Wherever  in 
Germany  the  Emperor's  extremely  prompt  interview  with 
the  Czar  was  interpreted  as  an  approach  with  a  view 
to  "understandings,"  it  was  little  liked;  and  when  it 
appeared— as  rightly  or  wrongly  it  soon  did  -that  that 
interview  was  a  failure,  and  a  failure  not  quite  with- 
out humiliation,  it  was  liked  very  much  less.  The  con- 
sequent annoyance  and  vexation  were  heightened  by  the 
very  obvious  circumstance  that  the  sympathies  of  English- 
men with  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Fatherland 
had  been  weakened  since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  successor.  Now,  in  spite  of  girdings  here 
and  girdings  there,  the  friendship  of  England  is  valued  by 
Germans — who  are  not  all  Prussians,  and  do  not  all  live  in 
Berlin — more  than  any  other.  It  is  valued  more  than  any 
other  as  a  mere  matter  of  sentimental  preference  ;  and  more- 
over, the  fact  that  while  France  is  very  strong  at  sea,  Eng- 
land possesses  a  yet  stronger  fleet,  as  well  as  precisely  all 
the  best  naval  stations  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has  a  world 
of  meaning  for  the  ever-anxious  Germans  of  our  time. 
Therefore,  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  the  lofty  indifference 
of  the  Czar  to  German  armaments  and  alliances  became 
more  manifest,  while  a  variety  of  petty  provocations  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  continued  the  alienation  of 
England,  more  uneasiness  arose  in  Germany,  and  a 
stronger  suspicion  that  the  new  Emperor  was  rather  more 
busy  than  wise.  It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  to  produce 
evidence  of  these  misgivings,  but  they  did  come  into  exis- 
tence (as  in  the  nature  of  things  they  were  sure  to  do),  did 
spread,  and  did  come  to  the  perception  of  the  Emperor, 
though  for  some  time  they  really  seem  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  minds  of  his  nearest  advisers.  Moreover,  it 
is  something  to  the  purpose  that  the  alienation  of  the 


English  as  a  people  could  no  more  be  concealed  from  the 
foes  of  Germany  than  from  its  friends ;  and,  while  it  was, 
no  doubt,  a  pleasing  sight  for  France,  it  could  give  no 
delight  to  the  Austrian  and  Italian  allies  of  the  Government 
at  Berlin,  nor  add  anything  to  their  confidence. 

After  mentioning  these  particulars,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Emperor  could  not  abstain  from  including  England  in  his 
round  of  visits  without  inconvenience,  though  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  (and  this  also  is  no  secret)  that  not  a  few 
persons  in  this  country  would  have  lx*epined  at  exclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  handsome  reception  which  no  one  was  dis- 
posed to  deny  him,  the  ceremonial  and  the  spectacle,  which 
would  be  none  the  less  splendid  if  they  were  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  stipulation  as  of  cheerful  homage,  would  have 
their  uses.    They  would  have  their  uses  in  neighbouring 
nations,  and  yet  more  in  Germany  itself,  where  it  had  become 
no  unimportant  business  to  restore  popular  confidence  in  the 
cordialfriendship  of  England.  To  that  we  can  have  no  objection 
whatever,  as  long  as  the  process  is  confined  within  reason- 
able bounds.    There  is  in  this  country  a  strong  and  radical 
body  of  goodwill  to  Germany  ;  and  if  it  has  been  rather 
disturbed  of  late,  the  disturbance  does  not  go  very  deep, 
and  the  blame  for  it  is  assigned  to  a  few  individuals,  for 
whom  plenty  of  allowance  can  be  made  if  they  wdl  only 
give  up  the  idea  that  this  is  a  country  that  can  be 
"  bounced  "  when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  persuaded.  There 
are  some  signs,  indeed,  that  that  is  an  idea  on  the  point 
of  abandonment ;  and  if  so,  all  the  more  readily  may  we 
understand  the  efforts  of  German  statesmanship  and  German 
journalism  to  convince  the  Emperor  William's  subjects  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  Empires  are  cordial  exceedingly. 
But  the  bounds  of  moderation  should  be  observed,  if  only 
in  satisfaction  of  that  truth  in  the  abstract,  for  which  both 
nations  are  understood  to  have  a  more  than  common  reve- 
rence.    And  the  short  truth  is,  that  in  celebrating  the 
Emperor's  reception  in  the  stretch  of  water  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  German  newspapers  have 
gone  amiably  but  dangerously  far.    They  do  not  content 
themselves,  these  journalists  (than  whom  no  similar  set  of 
men  in  the  world  are  so  ready  to  sacrifice  the  other  virtues 
on  the  altar  of  Patriotism),  by  exaggerating  "  acclama- 
"  tion"  and  "  enthusiasm."    If  they  had  been  satisfied  with 
excess  so  far  carried,  no  one  here  could  have  complained  with 
reason — perhaps  not  with  decency.    But  the  whole  body  of 
German  journalists — fired,  it  may  be  feared,  with  inspiration 
from  a  certain  bureau  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse — have  gone  a 
great  deal  further.    Even  before  the  Kaiser  had  landed  from 
German  timber  upon  British  soil  they  had  not  only  foreseen 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  His  Majesty's  reception,  but  all  that 
it  signified — all  that,  in  fact,  lay  behind  it.    Since  then — 
that  is  to  say,  since  Saturday — the  signification  of  the  yet 
unbreathed  acclaim,  the  still  unvoiced  enthusiasm,  has  been 
revealed  in  a  universal  innuendo  to  this  effect : — There 
exists,  not  a  doubt  about  it,  "  the  closest  possible  rela- 
"  tions,  not  only  between  the  two  Courts,  but  between 
"  the  two  Governments."     Here  we  may  see  "  a  mighty 
"  demonstration  of  sympathy  with  the  Central  European 
"  alliance,"  which   the  Emperor's  visit  will  (in  all  likeli- 
hood) precipitate  into  a  declaration  of  formal  partisanship. 
Much  to  this  effect  might  be  quoted.     It  is  the  burden 
of  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  German  press  and  in 
the  journals  directed  from  Berlin  from  the  time  the  Emperor 
William  came  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  these  shores.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  complimentary  to  us ;  in  another  not  so  ;  but 
the  main  fact  for  observation  is  that  the  basis  of  fact  is 
very  small  for  the  superstructure  of  imagination.    As  the 
Emperor  came,  so  the  Emperor  goes.    He  was  received 
with  the  ceremony  and  respect  due  to  him  as  the  head 
of  a  great  and  kindred  people,  in  whom  most  English- 
men behold    their   most  natural  and  welcome  allies  in 
Europe.    But  if  there  were  "  no  closest  possible  relations  " 
before  he  came,  there  are  none  more  close  now  that  he  de- 
parts.    If  they  are  not  all  they  are  described   to  be 
in  the  German  press,  there  is  not  the  faintest  hostility 
in  them  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  and   there  should 
be    intelligence   enough   in    Germany    to   discern,  ami 
candour    enough  to  acknowledge,   why  as  matters  stand 
we  cannot  make  those  relations  the  closest  possible.  If 
there  were  more  assurance  that  the  Peace  Alliance  really 
meant  peace  and  nothing  else,  that  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, and  (with  all  respect,  be  it  said)  that  question  is  in  a 
little  more   doubt  now  than  it  was  before  the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany  arose  to  take  command  of  the  whole 
alliance,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  composed. 
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THE  GENERAL'S  CASE. 

"fTTHATEVER  the  influence  of  the  proceedings  against 
T  \  General  Boulanger  on  French  politics  may  be,  they 
have  done  one  thing  already.  They  have  given  the  most 
complete  example  of  the  practice  of  trial  by  newspaper 
which  has  been  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
trial  is  also  unique  in  this  respect,  that  both  sides  of  the 
case  are,  so  to  speak,  being  conducted  by  the  defendant. 
It  is  the  Boulangists  who  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
Procureur-General's  rtquisitoire  and  some  of  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  foundecr,  and  have  published  them.  Now, 
after  some  delay,  they  publish  the  statement  of  the  de- 
fendant. We  shall  not  do  anything  so  idle  as  to  inquire 
whether  this  is  the  way  legal  proceedings  should  be  con- 
ducted. In  truth,  legal  principles  and  precedents  have 
little  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  trial  is  only  a  form  of  party 
warfare,  a  modern  and  French — very  modern  and  very 
French — version  of  the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  How 
little  of  the  judicial  character  it  will  have  may  be  seen 
from  the  report  of  the  first  day's  proceedings  before  the 
Senate,  which  have  reproduced  all  the  usual  incidents,  in- 
terruptions, and  taunts  of  a  debate.  It  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  game.  On  the  whole,  the  play  of  the  Boulangists 
has  been  the  more  wily.  There  is  such  a  superiority  of 
weight  against  them  that  they  can  do  little  more  than  pro- 
long the  match  till  help  may  come  ;  but  they  have  done 
that  by  smart  dodging.  The  six  columns  or  so  of  answer 
to  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  just  published  over  the 
General's  signature  is  a  clever  move.  There  is  a  briskness 
and  air  of  confidence  about  them  which  will  encourage  his 
friends.  No  doubt  the  thing  abounds  in  faults  of  taste.  If 
we  were  to  judge  it  by  a  respectable  critical  standard,  we 
should  have  to  point  out,  for  instance,  the  folly  or  the  aimless 
spite  of  a  man  who  can  describe  the  author  of  Le  Berger  as 
"  un  romancier  sans  talent."  But  the  Boulangists  do  not 
appeal  to  a  delicate  sense  of  the  becoming.  For  the  rest, 
if  the  answer  is  full  of  vague  general  assertion,  so  was 
the  requhsitoire ;  if  it  is  abusive,  so  was  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire.  Before  a  magistrate  scolds  he  should  be 
sure  that  he  has  the  accused  in  his  power,  otherwise  he  is 
likely  to  be  answered  by  abuse.  In  this  case  the  abuse  was 
to  have  been  foreseen,  and  yet  it  appears  to  have  stung. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  all  the  General's 
answers  to  the  charges  against  him  in  detail.  On  the  face 
of  it  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effective  reply  to  the  accu- 
sation of  fraud.  If  it  is  true  that  he  condemned  the  now 
famous  coffee  tablets,  or  that  the  accusation  of  bribe-taking 
is  based  wholly  on  the  word  of  M.  Buret,  the  Government 
has  made  a  great  mistake  in  saying  anything  about  them. 
For  the  moment  there  is,  however,  nothing  but  round 
assertion  on  one  side  and  the  other.  The  value  of  much 
of  the  General's  answer  does  not,  however,  depend  on  evi- 
dence. Whether,  for  instance,  he  did  or  did  not  circumvent 
the  agent  of  a  foreign  Power  who  had  organized  a  spy  ser- 
vice, did  or  did  not  contrive  to  steal  this  officer's  confidential 
papers,  did  or  did  not  give  a  subvention  to  journalists  who 
would  act  as  spies  abroad,  and  enter  into  relations  with  the 
Socialists  in  a  certain  country,  are  not,  for  the  moment, 
vital  points.  The  important  thing  is  to  know  what  effect 
these  revelations  or  allegations  will  produce  in  the  "  certain 
"  country,"  what  effect  they  will  produce  on  the  fortunes  of 
General  Boulanger,  and  what  they  indicate  as  to  his 
opinion  about  his  own  position.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  German  Government — for  all  the  world  knows 
what  foreign  officers  and  what  country  is  meant — will  be 
much  disturbed  by  the  calculated  indiscretion  of  the  General. 
But  it  may  well  take  note  of  them  for  a  future  occasion, 
and  if  ever  the  Boulangist  coalition  comes  to  the  top  will 
be  able  to  assert  that  France  is  ruled  by  a  man  who  en- 
deavoured to  stir  up  treason  in  Germany.  This  may  be 
mere  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  General.  There  may  have 
been  no  theft  of  papers,  and  the  journalists  may  have  been 
paid  not  to  intrigue  with  Socialists,  but  to  sing  the  praises 
of  M.  Boulanger.  The  fact  remains  that  a  French  pre- 
tender can  think  that  assertions  of  active  hostility  to  Ger- 
many will  serve  his  turn.  If  he  wins,  the  meaning  of  the 
victory  will  be  clear.  In  the  meantime,  however,  these 
boasts  may  only  prove  that  the  General  feels  his  back 
against  the  ropes  and  is  hitting  out.  He  has  always  played 
for  the  part  of  the  patriotic  leader  who  can  frighten  Ger- 
many, and  may  some  day  defeat  it.  But  as  yet  he  has 
observed  a  certain  reserve  in  acting  this  part.  Now  he 
has  dropped  all  appearance  of  caution,  and  is  posing  boldly 
as  the  fearless  patriot.   He  must  know  that,  if  France  elects 


a  man  who  has  bragged  of  fomenting  treason  in  Germany, 
it  will  be  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  run  a  risk,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  must  have  some  influence  on  the 
electors.  If  then  the  country  is  not  prepared  for  the  risk, 
the  General's  hitting  is  wild  indeed. 


CAVE  PROCERAS. 

JUDGE  BAYLEY,  of  the  Westminster  County  Court, 
has  just  decided  a  very  delicate  question  of  legal  ethics 
or  ethical  jurisprudence.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  a  common- 
place action  enough,  merely  a  claim  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. But  things  are  not  what  they  seem,  as  Mr. 
Longfellow  sagaciously,  if  not  originally,  observed.  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  were  Messrs. 
Moore  &  Stephenson,  dealers  in  furniture.  The  defendant 
is  "  a  very  tall  young  lady."  The  very  tall  young  lady  did 
not  deny  that  she  had  bought  some  furniture  of  the  plaintiffs, 
nor  did  she  assert  that  she  had  paid  for  it.  But  she  said 
that  she  was  a  "  legal  infant "  when  the  transaction  took 
place.  This  plea  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  very  often  put 
forward ;  but  when  it  does  appear  upon  the  record,  it 
seldom  fails  to  raise  neat  and  appropriate  points.  In 
the  Westminster  County  Court  there  was  no  jury.  But 
even  where,  as  the  culminating  achievement  of  the  British 
Constitution,  twelve  men  have  been  got  into  a  box,  the 
judges  reserve  to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  determining 
what  are  "  necessaries  "  and  what  are  objects  of  luxury. 
The  importance  of  this  point  is  that  for  necessaries 
supplied  during  infancy  the  infant  may  be  sued  when 
he  comes  of  age,  whereas  for  luxuries  he  cannot.  Now 
necessaries  are  not  confined  by  the  accommodating  wisdom 
of  our  law  to  sufficient  food  and  decent  clothing.  They 
depend  upon  the  infant's  "  position  in  life,"  and  what  is 
considered  suitable  thereto.  Thus  if  the  infant  be  respect- 
able, he  may  have  a  gig.  If  he  is  a  chorister,  he  may  have 
a  surplice.  Perhaps,  if  he  were  a  peer,  he  might  have  a 
coronet  on  his  carriage.  It  was  once,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  held  that  gold  studs  were  necessary  for  an  Eton 
boy,  and  that  the  son  of  a  millionaire  was  entitled  to  gold 
tops  for  the  bottles  in  his  dressing-case.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  great  many  questions  may  be  put  on  this  interesting 
topic.  How  many  pairs  of  breeches  are  required  by  the 
younger  son  of  an  earl  %  May  a  bishop's  daughter  have  a 
different  costume  for  every  ecclesiastical  season  %  How 
many  hunters  may  properly  be  kept  by  an  undergraduate 
at  Christ  Church  who  has  expectations  from  an  aunt  1 
There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  possible  developments  of 
this  fascinating  theme,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  the 
limitations  of  space  forbid  us  to  pursue  it  further. 

The  question  for  Judge  Bayley  was  whether  the  very 
tall  young  lady,  Miss  Hanley  by  name,  had  any  need  for  a 
house  of  her  own.  For  if  so,  it  appeared  only  reasonable 
that  she  should  furnish  the  same.  Miss  Hanley  is  an 
actress,  and  the  judge  has  decided  that  an  actress  need  not 
live,  like  St.  Paul,  in  her  own  hired  house.  As  many 
actresses  live  in  lodgings,  Judge  Bayley's  ruling  is  in 
accordance  with  the  realities  of  things.  But  Messrs. 
Moore  &  Stephenson  cannot  be  brought  to  take  such  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  They  are  what  screamers 
of  the  Cuninghame-Graham  type  call  bourgeois.  They 
think  that  when  they  supply  goods  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for  them.  This  is  a  natural,  but  a  narrow,  view.  Messrs. 
Moore  &  Stephenson  should  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion.  They  should  imitate  Mr.  Goschen's  father,  whose 
intellectual  pleasure  in  going  to  law  and  becoming  a  "  lead- 
"  ing  case "  more  than  compensated  him  for  losing  his 
money.  Their  "  representative "  in  the  Westminster 
County  Court  said  that  the  case  was  a  very  hard  one, 
as  the  defendant  had  paid  ten  pounds  on  account.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  latter  fact  was  a  mitigating 
rather  than  an  aggravating  circumstance.  It  is  surely 
better  to  get  ten  pounds  than  to  get  nothing.  The 
hardship  is  indisputable,  or  at  least  not  easy  to  dispute. 
The  plaintiffs  must  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that 
they  have  helped  to  clear  up  the  law,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant's stature  may  fairly  have  misled  them.  Miss  Hanley, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  doubly  congratulated.  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  won  her  action,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  she  has  proved  that  she  is  even  now  only  twenty-one. 
To  some  people  the  latter  success  will  seem  the  more  valu- 
able of  the  two.  An  attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Moore  &  Stephenson  to  show  that  the  defendant  de- 
scribed herself  as  "  Mrs."  Hanley,  which  would  have 
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opened  up  fresh  complications,  and  perhaps  led  to  a  charge 
of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences.  But  Miss  Hanley 
denied  the  impeachment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  she  would  perjure  herself  on  such  a  point  as  that. 
The  more  crucial  proof  of  her  age  was  supplied  by  the  real 
Mrs.  Hanley,  the  defendant's  mother.  Judge  Bayley's 
decision  will  not  improve  the  position  of  actresses  who  wish 
to  get  credit  from  tradesmen. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TOSKI. 

BEFORE  it  was  known  that  a  decisive  battle  was  so 
near,  it  was  reported  that  Wad-el-Njumi  "will  never 
"  surrender,  but  intends  to  fight  to  the  last."  It  is  nearly 
a  week  now  since  all  men  have  known  that  this  was  no  empty 
boast.  Though  the  "  Dervish  "  leader  kept  up  his  haughty 
attitude  boldly  enough,  and  though  in  the  early  days  of  the 
invasion  the  continued  retreat,  or  at  any  rate  the  shy  fight- 
ing, of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  may  have  inspired  him 
with  hopes  that  the  Mahdist  triumphs  over  "  Hicks  and 
"  Gordon,"  in  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have  played  no 
mean  part,  would  be  repeated,  he  must  in  all  probability 
have  seen  cause  recently,  if  his  ability  as  a  fighting  man 
is  not  exaggerated,  to  change  his  opinion.  He  could  not 
get  to  the  river ;  the  reinforcements  which  reached  him 
were  not  large  ;  he  evidently  could  draw  no  recruits  worth 
speaking  of  from  the  country  itself,  and  he  must  have 
already  found  out  that  desertion  or  treachery  in  the  regular 
forces  opposed  to  him,  such  as  certainly  happened  in  former 
cases,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  fighting  when 
General  Grenfell  chose  to  fight,  and  the  immense  propor- 
tional loss  of  the  Dervishes  shows  the  vigour  with  which 
he  fought.  We  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  French  critics  of 
the  behaviour  of  these  "  tame  Dervishes  " ;  indeed,  men 
who  have,  in  the  recent  performances  of  their  own  army 
at  places  like  Lang-Son,  such  a  high  standard  of  comparison 
are  naturally  hard  to  please.  But  we  might  have  thought, 
if  it  had  been  ever  possible  for  French  critics  to  afford 
praise  to  the  poor  Briton,  that  at  least  some  meed  might 
be  given  to  our  success  in  the  art  of  Dervish-taming.  To 
teach  fifteen  hundred  men  out  of  three  thousand  to  come 
and  be  killed  without  a  murmur  or  a  struggle,  and  just 
when  they  are  wanted,  is  surely  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. 

No  Englishman,  we  should  hope,  is  likely  to  exaggerate 
the  military  glory  gained  on  Saturday  last.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  braver  antagonists  than  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
troops  then  had  before  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  Euro- 
pean army  (with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Russian) 
save  our  own  has  for  many  years  had  a  foe,  other  than 
European,  of  such  fighting  qualities  to  face.  But,  except  as 
far  as  the  cavalry  were  concerned,  English  troops  took  little 
part  in  the  affair.  The  Dervishes  were,  it  would  seem, 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  were  certainly  inferior  to  a  far 
greater  degree  in  arms  and  equipment.  Except  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  the  20th  Hussars  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish mounted  troops,  the  thing  to  congratulate  oneself  on 
in  this  battle  is  the  capital  discipline  and  good  military 
skill  shown  by  English  officers.  The  Egyptian  "  black " 
troops  are  not  much  inferior,  save  in  the  point  of  fana- 
tical enthusiasm,  to  the  "  Arabs  "  themselves  ;  but  the 
fellaheen  of  Lower  Egypt  have  long  had  the  credit  of  being 
as  bad  fighting  material  as  can  be  easily  found.  The  battle, 
indeed,  still  gives  no  criterion  of  what  might  happen 
without  a  stiffening  of  English  troops  and  the  constant 
presence  and  encouragement  of  English  officers.  There 
was  certainly  present  on  Saturday  no  leader  braver  or 
more  skilful  than  Baker  Pasha,  and  we  know  what 
happened  under  his  command ;  there  was  no  one  with 
half  Gordon's  power  over  natives,  and  we  know  what 
happened  when  Gordon  went  to  immortality  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  to  the  theatre.  But  it  is  still  a  great 
thing  that  the  fellaheen,  and  even  the  blacks,  should  meet 
Dervish  rushes  with  the  bayonet  again  and  again,  and  get 
the  better  of  them.  Moreover  Sir  Francis  Grenfell's 
tactics  appear  to  have  been  very  good  indeed.  His  despatch 
is  brief  and  modest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not 
spoil  it  by  any  repetition  of  the  bombast  of  Souakin.  But, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  he  did  something  than  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  commanders  have  done  no  more 
in  their  greatest  feats — that  is  to  say,  he  beat  the  enemy 
he  had  got  to  beat,  as  he  meant  to  beat  him,  and  by 
taking  the  proper  means  to  bext  him.    Nothing  could 


have  better  justified  the  policy  of  drawing  the  foa  up  as  far 
north  as  possible  than  the  course  and  results  of  the 
fighting  on  Saturday.  If  General  Grenfell's  calcula- 
tions are  not  wrong,  within  thirty-six  hours  half  the 
invaders'  fighting  strength  had  fallen,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  other  half  had  been  captured ;  while  the  outposts 
at  Wady  Haifa  and  the  men  sent  on  by  steamer  wero 
trusted  to  cut  off  the  remainder,  or  most  of  it.  Thus  the 
reversal  of  the  "  Hicks  and  Gordon  "  disasters,  at  which, 
as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  English  leaders  appeared 
to  be  aiming,  was  already  all  but  complete,  and  General 
Grenfell  might  almost  have  written,  "  I  have  the  honour 
"  to  report  that  the  Dervish  forces  in  this  neighbourhood 
"  are  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  as  per  margin,"  after  the 
famous  and  '  (in  spite  of  the  reluctance  to  believe  the  fact 
of  certain  professors  of  history)  absolutely  authentic  state- 
ment of  Captain  Walton  of  the  Canterbury. 

One  sentence  only  in  General  Grenfell's  despatch  we- 
Iook  upon  with  very  decided  regret,  and  that  sentence  is. 
the  following  : — "  All  British  troops  can  now  return  to' 
"  Cairo."    Not  that  we  feel  the  very  least  regret  at  British 
troops  escaping  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cataracts  in- 
August — very  much  the  contrary.    But  the  phrase  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  interpretation  "  We  have  done  our  work 
"  and  may  now  go  play."    We  have  not  done  our  work ; 
and,  if  we  think  we  have,  General  Grenfell's  sentence  may 
be  not  extravagantly  paraphrased,  "  The  Khalifa  may  now 
"  get  together  another  invading  force  at  Khartoum."  For 
that  will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  be  the  sole  result 
of  the  victory  of  Toski,  if  it  is  not  followed  up  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  in  which  any  former  victory  has  been 
followed  up.    We  say  in  the  ordinary  course,  for  in  an  ex- 
traordinary course  it  might  very  well  happen  that  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Wad-el-Njumi  should  serve  to  discourage 
the  others.    But  so  also  it  might  have  happened  (the  very 
thing  has  happened  before)  that  a  complete  success  on  his 
part  should  be  followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  his  army, 
and  its  return  to  Khartoum.    We  must  judge,  not  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  but  by  the  regular  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.    And  according  to  that  chain  the  mere  repulse,  even 
the  mere  annihilation,  of  a  particular  force  of  invaders  will 
no  more  check  the  arrival  of  fresh  forces  of  invaders  than 
the  evaporation,  absorption,  and  outflow  of  one  year's  Nile- 
flood  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  next.    As  usual,  there 
is  talk  of  half-measures,  though  "  half"  is  rather  too  grand 
a  name  for  the  advance  of  the  present  frontier  to  Sarras.  Sarras- 
would  be  better  than  Wady  Haifa,  just  as  Dongola  would 
be  better  than  Sarras,  Berber  better  than  Dongola,  and 
Khartoum  best  of  all ;   but  in  itself  it  will  be  of  very 
little  service.    We  shall  have  slightly  lengthened  the  arm's 
length  at  which  we  determine  to  keep  invaders ;  we  shall 
not  have  sterilized  the  germs  of  invasion.    We  are  not 
fond  of  the  sensational  use  of  facts  and  figures  ;  but  if  any- 
body who  is  will  add  up  (without  counting  British  losses) 
the  round  numbers  on  both  sides  of  Arabs,  Dervishes,, 
and  Egyptian  troops  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy 
of  scuttle  in  this  one  particular  part  of  the  world  since  the 
determination  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  his  little  illustration 
of  the  "  Inhumanity  of  Humanitarianism  "  will  equal  in 
epigram  of  title  and  surpass  in  practical  value  of  fact  the 
celebrated  dissertation,  Sur  V Incommodite  des  Commodes, 
In  the  preseut  raid,  from  the  fight  at  Arguin  to  that  at  Toski,. 
probably  not  less  than  three  thousand  Dervish  lives  have 
been  lost,  possibly  many  more  ;  and,  though  the  loss  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  forces  has  been  insignificant  in  comparison,, 
it  has  been  equally  preventible  and  therefore  equally  super- 
fluous.   We  are  not  excessively  alarmed  at  such  losses  our- 
selves, for  a  man  may  die  many  worse  deaths  than  in  doing 
his  duty  to  defend  what  he  is  charged  to  defend,  and  not  a 
few  worse  ones  than  in  boldly  attacking  what,  for  this  or 
that  reason  which  he  thinks  good,  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  attack.    But  in  the  minds  and  mouths — in  the  mouths 
at  least — of  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy 
which  has  brought  about  the  loss,  that  loss  is  a  thing  in 
itself,  and  anyhow,  horrible.  How  they  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  horror,  how  the  purely  practical  men  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  eminently  unpractical  character  of  the  present 
policy,  how  (for  we  will  even  go  thus  far)  those  who  want 
to  see  England  come  out  of  Egypt  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  policy  most  certain  of  all  others  to  keep  her  there  to 
the  Day  of  Judgment — these  are  problems  which  we  regard 
with  lively  interest,  though  we  do  not  in  the  least  expect 
ever  to  be  told  the  solutions,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  discovering  them  for  ourselves. 
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INSPECTION  AND  REVIEW. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  serious  and  congenial  speculation  for 
the  Admiralty  whether  the  German  Emperor  inspected 
or  reviewed  the  fleet  at  Spithead.  As  far  as  we  could  grasp 
the  distinction,  when  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  subtle 
intelligence  of  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  event  would  be 
an  inspection  if  it  came  oft"  on  the  Saturday  and  a  review  if 
it  occurred  on  the  Monday,  which  was  Bank  Holiday.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  weather  took  care  that  it  did  come 
off  on  the  day  which  constituted  it  a  review.  Is  it,  then, 
to  be  considered  as  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  or  as  what  it 
was  1  Here  is  matter  for  grave  deliberation  at  Whitehall, 
and  it  may  fill  up  the  toilsome  hours  which  are  not  fully 
occupied — as  is  but  too  obvious — in  discovering  whether 
the  navy  is  not  short  of  lieutenants,  whether  the  staff  of 
engineers  is  not  too  small,  and  how  we  are  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  numerous  body  of  trained  stokers.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  recommended,  because  it  really  does  not  matter, 
and  can  have  no  practical  consequence.  The  War  Office 
has  made  no  sign  that  it  doubted  whether  the  review  at 
Aldershot  was  a  review.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  it 
at  once  without  further  comment  than  this,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful.  The  German  Emperor 
was  shown  a  somewhat  larger  force  than  was — if  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  to  be  believed — paraded  for  the  admira- 
ticn  and  instruction  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.  In  the  present 
state  of  opinion,  and  considering  the  abundance  of  our 
virtuous  modesty,  nobody,  it  may  be  believed,  made  to 
the  Emperor  William  the  rude  remark  which,  according  to 
the  satirist,  was  implied  in  the  hospitality  shown  to  the 
Czar.  Perhaps,  as  it  turned  out  that  after  all  we  could 
be  Nicholas's  master  whenever  we  pleased,  though  we  had 
only  two  battalions  of  Guards  to  show  him,  the  observation 
was  in  this  case  thought  superfluous.  In  any  case,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  please  the  Emperor,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  pleased — greatly  to  the  gratitude,  and  a  little  to 
the  surprise,  of  some  effusive  commentators.  The  Emperor 
is  possibly  not  so  condescending  as  the  newspaper  gentlemen 
think.  He  may  even  be  aware  that  what  he  saw  at  Aider- 
shot  was  a  portion  of  an  army  which,  small  as  it  may  be,  has 
seldom  interfered  in  Continental  wars  without  effect,  and 
does  even  in  peace-time  a  more  varied  and  more  trying  kind 
of  work  than  falls  on  his  own  numerous  forces. 

The  qualifying  "  if"  in  the  Emperor's  little  speech  at  the 
Boyal  Yacht  Club  was  probably  inserted  by  the  reporter. 
As  the  report  stands  his  hesitation  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  British  navy  contrasted  sharply  with  his  confidence  in 
his  own  army.  On  this,  as  on  more  important  previous 
occasions,  the  report  may  not  be  absolutely  correct.  The 
Emperor's  speeches  have  so  commonly  to  be  taken  subject 
to  revision.  For  the  rest  it  is  true  that  the  sufficiency  of 
any  fighting  force  is  not  a  thing  one  can  be  absolutely 
certain  about.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  what 
the  German  army  will  do  if  ever  it  meets  a  force  not 
hopelessly  inferior  to  itself  in  numbers,  armament,  and 
generalship.  But,  whether  the  question  was  asked  on  this 
occasion,  and  whether  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  asked,  it  is  in  itself  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. A  splendid  fleet  has  been  collected  at  Spithead,  and 
is  now  beginning  its  course  of  practice.  That  no  single 
Power  could  collect  such  a  force  in  a  place  so  admirably 
convenient  for  purposes  of  defence  or  attack  is  beyond 
doubt.  No  two  Powers,  nor  yet  any  three,  could  do  it. 
But,  though  that  is  true,  there  are  certain  considerations 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  extent  of  our  field  of  operations 
in  war  is  one  very  obvious  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  fleet.  Another, 
and  to  our  mind  a  graver  one,  is  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  individual  ships.  So  much  in  the  squadrons  at 
Spithead  is  purely  experimental,  and  we  know  so  very  little 
of  what  they  would  really  do  in  war,  that  one  cannot  look 
at  them  with  unmixed  confidence.  There  are  wiseacres 
who  seem  never  to  look  at  an  ironclad  without  sagely  ob- 
serving that  it  would  certainly  have  sunk  all  Nelson's  fleet 
at  Trafalgar.  The  person  who  twaddles  this  kind  of  plati- 
tude is  apt  to  credit  himself  with  what  he  calls  an  instructed 
imagination.  It  is  a  proof  of  instruction,  it  seems,  to  moon 
over  the  great  problem  of  what  drink  supply  would  be 
attainable  if  all  the  earth  were  apple-pie  and  all  the  seas 
were  ink.  Nelson's  fleet  might  have  been  sunk  by  the 
Rodney — and  even  so  would  the  Greek  triremes  at  Salamis 
have  been  shattered  by  the  Victory — as  easily  as  regular 
soldiers  armed  with  breechloaders  can  dispose  of  spear- 
men. If  everything  were  different,  the  state  of  things 
would  be  otherwise,  no  doubt.    The  truth  is  beyond  dis- 


pute ;  but  whether  it  is  worth  the  ink  it  is  written  in 
we  doubt.  What  a  not  altogether  uninstructed  person 
might  be  moved  to  think  when  he  looked  from  the 
Victory  to  the  Howe,  for  instance,  is  that  what  we  have 
gained  in  power  we  seem  to  have  lost  in  security.  The 
triremes  at  Salamis  and  the  line-of-battle  ships  at  Trafalgar 
were  at  least  instruments  with  which  the  workman  was 
perfectly  familiar.  They  had  developed  slowly,  and  had 
been  tested  at  every  stage  of  their  development  by  actual 
battle.  Moreover,  he  who  could  use  one  of  them  could  use 
all.  Their  crews  might  have  been  interchanged  on  the  eve 
of  battle  and  no  great  harm  done.  With  our  fleets  it  is  a 
very  different  matter.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  complete 
absence  of  experience  from  which  to  argue.  And  then  it  is 
certain  that,  not  only  do  these  vessels  differ  utterly  from 
every  kind  of  ship  made  before  them,  but  they  differ  so 
from  one  another  that  a  particular  training,  in  addition  to 
the  general  one,  is  required  to  handle  them.  No  doubt 
sailing  vessels  had  individual  character,  and  a  captain  who 
was  new  to  one  might  fail  to  get  the  best  out  of  her.  But 
at  least  he  was  not  liable  to  find  that  he  had  ruined  his 
vessel  by  a  minute  oversight,  still  less  to  be  crippled  because 
an  otherwise  competent  subordinate  had  not  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  minutiae  of  one  particular  engine. 
That,  however,  is  the  risk  run  by  the  modern  captain.  There 
was,  it  seems,  delay  in  getting  up  anchor  at  Spithead  because 
the  crews  were  new  to  their  vessels,  and  the  weighing  gear  of 
one  differs  from  another,  so  that,  without  previous  practice, 
officers  and  men  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Then 
H.M.S.  Hercules  has  given  an  instance  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  modern  machine.  She  has  come  crippled  into  Portland 
already,  because  an  engineer  who  did  not  know  the 
peculiarities  of  her  engines  was  left  in  charge  of  the  engine- 
room  for  one  watch.  In  fact,  these  mighty  modern  war- 
ships are  so  complicated  and  so  delicate,  they  have  such  a 
multiplicity  of  machinery,  that  a  crew  of  specially  trained 
skilled  artificers  is  needed  to  look  after  each  of  them. 
Now  H.M.S.  Melpomene  is  laid  up  at  Plymouth  "  with 
"  various  defects  in  her  machinery."  What  will  be  the  fate 
of  all  this  delicate  machinery  under  the  strain  of  war  when 
the  skilled  artificers  are  killed  and  have  to  be  suddenly  re- 
placed, when  ships  have  to  be  manned  in  haste  and  crews 
transferred  on  an  emergency  1  These  are  questions  which 
may  cause  the  instructed  imagination  to  look  back  on  three- 
deckers  and  seventy-fours  with  other  feelings  than  smug 
satisfaction  over  modern  progress. 

Perhaps  some  reflections  of  this  kind  may  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  My  Lords  during  their  late  inspection  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard.  They  certainly  have  had  somewhat 
given  them  to  think  about.  They  will  learn,  for  instance, 
that,  "  not  only  are  the  Sharpshooter  and  the  cruisers  of 
"  the  M  Class  in  a  condition  of  suspended  animation,  but 
"  the  Camperdown,  the  Australia,  and  the  whole  groups  of 
"  ships  fitted  with  double-ended  boilers  and  steel  tubes  and 
"  tube  plates  are  in  a  similar  state  of  untrust worthiness. 
"  Any  of  them  may  be  expected  to  break  down  when  called 
"  upon  to  exert  their  maximum  capacity."  In  view  of  the 
possibility  of  this  misfortune,  it  is  said  the  manoeuvres,  now 
beginning,  will  be  conducted  carefully  at  less  than  full 
speed.  The  reason  given  for  these  defects  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  at  Portsmouth  is  infinitely  instruc- 
tive. "  It  has  been  attempted,"  he  says,  "  to  obtain  from 
"  them  "  (the  engines  of  the  M  Class,  &c.  &c.)  "  too  much 
"  horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate-surface,  and  the 
"  only  practical  remedy  is  to  provide  extra  boiler-power 
"  for  the  work  sought  to  be  obtained,  or  to  set  economy 
"  at  defiance  and  revert  to  copper  or  brass  as  a  sub- 
"  stitute  for  steel  where  subjected  to  intense  heat  and 
"  sudden  chills."  Here  is  something  for  the  instructed 
imagination  to  feed  on.  First,  it  may  reflect  on  this, 
that  whole  groups  of  our  ships  are  mere  experiments ; 
then,  it  may  reflect  that  no  effort  was  apparently  made  to 
test  one  experiment  thoroughly  (as  would  have  been  so  easy 
in  the  case  of  boilers)  before  turning  out  whole  groups  of 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  might  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
management  which  subjected  steel  to  a  strain  which  it  is 
notoriously  ill  adapted  to  bear.  These  heads  of  reflection 
are  more  fruitful  than  the  platitude  that  an  iron  steamer 
must  be  more  powerful  than  a  wooden  sailing-ship.  If  the 
two  must  be  compared,  we  think  the  problem  might  be 
stated  in  this  way — Whether  or  no  a  wooden  sailing -ship 
which  could  keep  the  sea  was  a  better  fighting  machine 
than  a  metal  armoured  steamer  which  has  to  run  into  port 
because  its  bearings  are  twisted,  or  has  to  be  left  in  the 
dockyard  because  its  tubes  leak  1  We  should  like  to  hear 
logic  and  the  instructed  imagination  argue  it  out. 
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THE  ROYAL  GRANTS. 

THE  passage  of  the  measure  technically  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Children  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  its  reception  there  have  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
ugliest  recent  exhibitions  of  a  certain  kind  of  modern 
Radicalism.  We  have  said  before  that  we  think  the  necessity 
of  submitting  these  proposals  an  unfortunate  one.  So  long 
as  there  was  little  danger  of  their  being  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  what  they  are — the  formal  and  successive  dis- 
charges of  an  indebtedness  which  has  been  far  more  than 
covered  beforehand — there  was  no  harm  in  them.  They 
were  certainly  a  very  desirable  substitute  for  the  bad  habit 
of  incurring  liabilities  first  and  coming  cap  in  hand  for  the 
discharge  of  them  afterwards.  But  since  Parliamentary 
decency  has  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  the  bright 
exemplar  of  a  certain  numerous  class  of  politicians  has  been 
Major  Wardle  crossed  with  Joseph  Hume,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  disagreeable  that  the  Queen  should  be  exposed  to 
the  pleasantries  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  hoof  of  Mr. 
Abraham.  Fortunately  the  good  omens  have  shamed  the 
ill  very  completely  on  the  whole.  The  subject  has  afforded 
Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  was — ■ 
what  nearly  all  English  gentlemen  were  before  it  pleased 
some  to  seek  out  inventions  which  are  not  the  inventions 
either  of  gentlemen  or  of  the  multitude  of  honest  taxpayers 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  gentlemen.  Mr.  Morley,  the  one 
leader  on  the  Gladstonian- Radical  side  who,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone,  retains  a  shred  of  the  respect  of  his  ad- 
versaries, supplied  a  most  agreeable  foil  by  taking  the 
opposite  side  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  and  breaking  down 
completely.  Every  debater  on  the  Opposition  side  who 
has  not  been  merely  impertinent  has  been  contradictory 
either  of  himself  or  his  fellows,  and  the  cap  was  put  to  the 
whole  proceeding  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robertson 
(ultimus  suorum)  on  Monday  night  with  counsel's  opinion 
from  Mr.  Ilbert  and  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Ilbert  is  suffi- 
ciently burdened  for  posterity  by  a  certain  Ilbert  Bill  to 
make  it  a  little  cruel  to  cite  him  on  a  subject  where  his 
opinion  is  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  any  other  denizen 
of  Pump  Court ;  and  Mr.  Freeman's  great  historical  autho- 
rity scarcely  extends  even  to  times  which  are  five  hundred 
years  distant  from  the  times  concerned  with  the  present 
subject. 

The  reception  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  what 
it  should  have  been,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  note  of 
the  curious  perversion  of  Lord  Salisbury's  words  which 
has  been  made,  perhaps  by  mistake.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  such  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  "  said  I  "  and 
"  said  he  "  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  more  than  justified 
in  wishing  not  to  let  slip  any  incorrect  version  of  the  under- 
standing, or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  on  which  the  present 
compromise  has  been  arrived  at.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Granville,  having  used  one  form,  which  was  not  the 
correct  form,  Lord  Salisbury  used  another,  which  was. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  it  would  infallibly  have  been 
cast  up  against  him  that  he  had  endorsed  Lord  Gran- 
ville's form  by  passing  it  unchallenged.  As  he  did  so, 
it  is  now  charged  against  him  that  he  "  repudiated  the 
"  Queen's  assurances,"  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
had  been  "  successfully  duped,"  and,  in  effect,  boasted  that 
the  Bill  had  been  "  passed  by  false  pretences."  This  is  a 
fair  instance  of  the  madness  of  party.  Let  us  only,  in 
noticing  it,  add  that  the  stress  Lord  Granville  laid  on 
the  scrupulous  abstinence  of  the  Crown  during  the  pre- 
sent reign  from  outrunning  the  constable  was  an  important 
point,  and  one  which  virtually  disposes  of  the  whole 
Laboucherian  contention.  That  contention  is,  that  if  any 
economy  is  made  on  grants  during  the  time  that  they  are 
exposed  to  certain  claims,  the  economy  debars  the  re- 
cipients from  enlarged  allowances  when  fresh  claims  arise. 
Clearly  this  puts  a  premium  on  extravagance,  and  may 
thus  be  said  to  invite  it.  The  counter-claim  is  clear  : — 
"  I  have  made  your  former  allowance  do  when  I  had 
"  such  and  such  persons  and  things  to  spend  it  on ;  now 
"  that  I  have  others,  I  may  fairly  come  on  you  for  more." 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

THE  Blue-book  containing  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Actuary,  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appear,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sufficiently  soon  after  the 
late  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  atten- 
tion.   They  both  certainly  tend  to  confirm  the  impression 


left  by  what  was  then  said,  and  what  had  been  learnt  from 
the  Yorkshire  scandal.  If  further  evidence  was  wanted,  it 
might  be  obtained  without  unfair  straining  from  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Foresters.  That  Society  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  all,  and  yet  we  may 
gather  from  its  own  words  that  its  standard  of  solvency 
is  not  extraordinarily  high.  But,  without  any  help  from 
outside,  the  Blue-book  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  enough  in  themselves  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  interference  of  Parliament.  One  fact  alone  shows 
it.  A  controlling  authority  has  been  set  up — the  Re- 
gistry of  Friendly  Societies — which  is  supposed  to  keep  a 
check  on  these  bodies.  It  does  it,  however,  so  little, 
that,  according  to  the  Actuary,  "  out  of  12,848  Societies,  no 
"  less  a  number  than  5,733,  or  44-6  per  cent.,  made  no  annual 
"  returns  at  all  in  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1885." 
Those  who  did  report  in  all  the  five  years  were  only  247 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  supposed  check  is  illusory. 
It  is  obvious  that  those  who  reported  regularly  were  the 
solvent  and  well-conducted  ones,  which  could  do  so  with 
confidence.  The  ill-managed  and  insolvent  did  not  comply 
with  the  law.  But  it  was  precisely  to  control  them  that 
the  Registry  was  established.  By  setting  it  up  Parliament 
undertook  to  keep  watch  on  the  Societies.  If  the  watch  is 
not  kept,  its  intentions  are  frustrated ;  and,  whether  the 
failure  is  due  to  want  of  power  or  want  of  will  in  the 
officials,  the  need  for  amendment  is  equally  clear. 

The  Select  Committee  has  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
indicated  in  the  Blue-book,  and  it  has  drawn  up  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  contain  the  heads  of  such  a  Bill  as 
will  probably  be  presented  to  Parliament  next  Session. 
As  a  matter  of  course  it  asks  for  more  Government  in- 
spection ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  inspection,  it  should 
be  efficient.  It  proposes  that  the  office  of  Registrar 
should  be  reorganized,  and  a  central  office  established. 
Yearly  reports  are  to  be  sent  to  this  central  office,  and 
its  powers  will  be  large.  Whenever  it  thinks,  either  of 
its  own  mere  motion  or  on  complaint  from  members,  that 
a  Friendly  Society  requires  overhauling,  it  is  to  have 
power  to  appoint  inspectors  or  one  of  its  own  body  with 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  summon  witnesses.  It  will 
have  power  to  charge  expenses  either  on  individuals  or  the 
Society.  If  it  should  see  cause,  it  can  order  the  dissolution 
of  the  Society  and  appoint  official  receivers.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommend  that  a  relinquishment  value,  pro- 
perly calculated  and  duly  notified,  shall  be  secured  to  all 
who  have  paid  premiums  regularly  for  five  years.  This 
provision,  which  is  based  on  the  practice  of  the  most 
respectable  insurance  Companies,  is  intended,  we  suppose, 
to  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  Provident  Societies,  which 
notoriously  rely  for  part  of  their  profits  on  the  lapsed 
payments  of  those  of  their  clients  who  fall  into  difficulties. 
Other  recommendations  provide  for  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  all  Societies,  and  impose  the  obligation  of  making  a 
serious  deposit  onfall  Societies  formed  before  1870  which 
intend  to  begin  an^industrial  insurance  business.  The 
Committee  makes  many  other  recommendations,  but  these 
are  enough  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  legislation  it 
recommends.  The  Act  it  has  sketched  would  certainly  be 
abundantly  stringent.  It  would  set  up  a  central  authority 
endowed  with  ample  powers  and  directed  to  apply  certain  re- 
cognized principles.  Such  an  authority  could  hardly  fail  to 
sweep  away  existing  insolvent  Societies,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  others,  unless  there  were  a  very  general  determi- 
nation among  members  to  elude  the  law.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  such  determination. 
The  misdeeds  of  Friendly  Societies  are  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  members,  for  the  most  part,  by  managers  who  have 
every  motive  to  be  dishonest,  and  are  subject  to  no  efficient 
check.  Such  people  are  not  likely  to  be  shielded  by  their 
victims,  and  certainly  do  not  deserve  to  be.  They  are  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  loss  and  misery,  and  it  is  time  that 
their  power  for  mischief  should  be  checked.  If  any  other 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  control  is  needed, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  well-founded  belief  of  the  Committee 
that  the  life-assurance  business  of  these  Societies,  both  in- 
fantile and  adult,  is,  in  its  present  ill-regulated  state,  often 
an  incentive  to  crime. 


THE  EDUCATION  DEBATE. 

ONE  thing,  and  perhaps  one  only,  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  critics  of  divers  opinions  as  to  the  debate  on  the 
Education  Estimates,  and  that  is  that  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke's 
statement  was  an  excellent  one.    This  is  a  well-deserved 
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tribute  to  a  politician  who  has  ilone  a  remarkably  varied 
and  a  remarkably  large  amount  of  good  work  in  his  time, 
with  perhaps  less  fuss  than  almost  any  one  else  of  either 
rank  on  either  side.  But  when  we  leave  this  happy  isle  or 
oasis  of  agreement  we  plunge  into  a  sea  or  a  wilderness  of 
troubles.  The  statement  made  or  put  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  characters  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  Englishmen  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — that  more  nonsense  had  even 
then  been  talked  about  education  than  about  any  other 
subject — is  an  eternal  verity.  But  even  from  this  it  is 
not  so  clear  why  more  heat  should  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion than  on  any  other  subject.  Talkers  of  nonsense 
are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  quarrelsome,  and  the  idiot 
ward  of  a  workhouse  sometimes  resounds  with  an  almost 
placid  babel  of  rival  chatter.  The  Educationists  (as  they 
delight  to  call  themselves),  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  each 
other's  throats  almost  before  they  have  opened  the  mouths 
to  which  those  throats  are  attached.  Nor  is  the  reason 
difficult  to  discover.  Few  advocates  of  education  are  single- 
eyed,  and  political  and  religious  differences  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  they  hardly  do  anywhere  else.  The  battle, 
for  instance,  between  voluntary  and  Board  schools  is  noto- 
riously, though  in  another  sense  from  the  original,  a  "  dis- 
"  honest "  battle.  Voluntary  schools  provide,  for  their 
means,  an  even  better  education  than  Board  schools  ;  they 
provide  it  with  far  less  inconvenience,  at  an  expense  to  the 
nation  much  smaller,  and  in  a  manner  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  English  social  and  political 
life.  But  the  Nonconformist  and  Radical  parties  have  no 
desire  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  when  they  can 
put  them  in  those  of  their  neiglibours  ;  and  they  are 
jealous  of  the  striking  spectacle  which  is  afforded  by 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  voluntary  schools,  as  well 
as  of  the  influence  which  they  think  these  schools  exercise 
on  the  rising  generation,  it  is  naturally  annoying  to 
B  to  think  that  A  is  allowed  at  his  own  expense  to  educate 
C  in  principles  which  B  does  not  like,  when  if  things  were 
otherwise  B  could  at  A's  expense  make  C  learn  what  he 
likes  and  A  does  not.  A  prohibition  to  exercise  tyranny  is 
always  felt  as  most  odiously  tyrannical.  At  the  same  time  the 
voluntaries  "  are  naturally,  but  perhaps  unwisely,  annoyed 
by  the  vast  sums  which  are  poured  at  the  public  expense 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  do  the  work  certainly  not 
better,  and  still  more  certainly  not  more  cheaply,  than  them- 
selves.   ,>_tk1  so  the  fight  rages. 

Between  the  two  the  impartial  critic  is  rather  in  a  diffi- 
culty. It  is  certain  that  vast  sums  of  national  money, 
whether  subscribed,  levied,  granted,  or  paid  in  fees,  have 
been  utterly  wasted  of  late  years  on  what  is  called 
education.  A  wise  system  of  national  education  would 
be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  capable  per- 
sons the  maximum  of  profitable  opportunity,  and  of  im- 
posing on  incapable  ones  (who  will  always  be  the  great 
majority)  the  minimum  of  unprofitable  effort.  Our  present 
system  goes  on  exactly  opposite  lines.  A  wise  education 
would  go  on  the  principle  of  aiming  first  of  all  at  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  intelligent  application,  and  of 
being  comparatively  careless  of  mere  nominal  acquisitions 
in  different  "  branches."  Our  present  system  does  exactly 
the  contrary.  In  the  Education  Department  and  the 
immense  teaching  service  we  have  endowed  a  large  number 
of,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  doubtless  deserving  persons 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  pretty  much  what  the  monastic 
system  did),  and  this  is  the  right  side  of  the  matter.  We 
have,  at  any  rate,  provided  subsistence  (non-productive  sub- 
sistence) in  this  way  for  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  more 
intelligent  scholars  whom  our  schools  turn  out.  Another 
gleam  of  comfort  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke's  remarks 
on  cookery,  for  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks,  and 
frequently  finds  great  difficulty  in  getting  them.  But  this 
latter  silver  lining  concerns  only  the  other  sex;  no  newVATEL, 
that  we  know  of,  has  yet  issued  from  a  Board  school.  For 
what  we  have  done  for  the  teachers  let  them  be  thankful ; 
for  what  we  are  doin<r  for  the  cooks  we  may  some  day  be 
thankful  ourselves.  For  what  we  have  done  for  the  rest 
the  amount  of  thankfulness  due  is  much  more  doubtful,  and 
the  persons  who  owe  it  are  much  more  difficult  to  discover. 


THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY  VOTE. 

WE  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  right — he 
has  certainly  an  abundance  of  materials  on  which  to 
form  his  judgment  in  saying  that  the  speeches  delivered 
from  below  the  gangway  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Con- 


stabulary Vote  were  "  moderate  and  reasonable,  compared 
"  with  recent  years."  The  Chief  Secretary  himself  un- 
doubtedly came  in  for  fewer  of  the  characteristic  amenities 
of  Parnellite  oratory  than  it  has  sometimes  fallen  to  his  lot 
to  listen  to,  though  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  circumstance 
to  which  his  comparative  immunity  was  in  some  measure 
due  was  itself  made  the  foundation  of  a  compliment  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  from  Mr.  Redmond.  An  Irish  debate 
at  which  Mr.  O'Brien  is  unable  to  assist  is  pretty  sure  to 
gain  something  in  reasonableness  and  moderation  on  that 
account  alone ;  but  the  member  for  Fermanagh  ingeniously 
contrived  to  supply  some  of  the  ingredients  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  would  have  contributed  had  he  been  present, 
by  infusing  them  into  an  explanation  of  his  absence.  The 
Government,  he  amiably  suggested,  had  "  juggled  the 
"  member  for  North-east  Cork  out  of  the  House  in  a  most 
"  discreditable  way,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable 
"  opponent."  And  generally  we  may  say  that  it  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  that  the  Chief  Secretary  found  himself  in 
a  position  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  Parnellites 
which  will  probably  give  them  acute  annoyance.  He  be- 
haved personally  with  a  noisy  rowdyism  which  narrowly 
missed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  people,  we  sus- 
pect, ought  to  have  completely  succeeded  in,  bringing  upon 
him  the  penalty  of  suspension.  Had  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees seen  his  way  to  "  dropping  upon"  Mr.  Redmond,  and 
perhaps  also  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  last  Tuesday  night  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
more  decent  and  orderly,  even  if  the  general  tone  of  the 
speeches  below  the  gangway  had  thereby  gained  no  par- 
ticular accession  to  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Balfour  mag- 
nanimously found  in  them. 

The  discussion,  considered  as  a  whole,  presented  the 
usual  points  for  remark.    There  was  the  same  half-ashamed 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  more  obscure  occupants  of 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench  with  the  Irish  apologists  for 
disorder  in  Ireland  ;  the  same  convergence  of  attack  from 
several  quarters  of  the  House,  and  on  a  multiplicity  of 
different  grounds,  upon  Mr.  Balfour  ;  and  the  same  im- 
perturbable readiness  and  indefatigable  vigour  of  reply  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  attacked.    A  glance  through  the 
copious  catalogue  of  "  points  "  made  against  the  Irish 
Executive — many  of  them,  it  is  true,  of  a  transparently 
worthless  and  trivial  description,  but  all,  according  to  our 
present  Parliamentary  practice,  treated  as  deserving  the 
honour  of  a  serious  answer — will  suffice  to  show  the  com- 
bined industry  and  impudence  of  Mr.  Balfour's  persecutors. 
The  numbers  and  cost  of  the  Irish  Constabulary ;  their  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  O'Brien  at  Cork  Station  and  at  Charleville ; 
their  practice  of  "shadowing"  English  membersof  Parliament 
in  Ireland  ;  their  conduct  at  evictions  ;  their  conduct  as 
reporters  at  public  meetings ;  their  excessive  pay  and  allow- 
ances ;   their  excessive  consumption  of  stationery ;  their 
behaviour  to  Dr.  Tanner  ;   their  indefensible  attendance 
before  the  Parnell  Commission  Court  in  obedience  to  their 
subpoenas — these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  complaints 
to  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  reply  the  other  night,  and 
which  drew  from  him  a  series  of  continually  interrupted 
speeches,  covering  altogether  something  like  four  out  of 
the  eight  or  nine  columns  of  the  Times  over  which  this 
report  of  the  discussion  extends.    To  have  dealt  at  equal 
length  with  every  one  of  the  confused  mass  of  charges  urged 
against  the  Irish  Constabulary  would  have  been  unwise, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  impossible,  and  many  of  them,  of 
course,  were  dismissed  with  the  contemptuous  brevity  which 
was  their  only  just  desert.    But  the  Chief  Secretary  left 
nothing  inadequately  answered,  and  replied  at  length  and  in 
detail  to  every  accusation  which  derived  any  weight  either 
from  intrinsic  probability  or  from  the  semblance  of  authorita- 
tive sponsorship.  The  House,  he  said,  would  forgive  him — and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  public  will — for  not  "  going  at 
"  length  into  some  of  the  wonderful  fictions  which  hnd  bsen 
"  heard  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  There  had  been  a  good 
"  many  base  accusations  made  against  the  police,  sometimes 
"  without  name,  date,  or  place  being  given,  sometimes  with- 
"  out  sufficient  details  to  enable  the  truth  of  the  matter  to 
"  be  inquired  into,  and  sometimes  at  such  short  notice  that  it 
"  was  impossible  for  any  Chief  Secretary  to  answer  them  at 
"  once."   Among  those  into  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
enter  in  detail  was  that  most  characteristically  Irish  of  all 
recent  complaints  of  the  administration  of  the  law — the 
complaint  founded  on  the  collapse  of  the  case  against  Mr. 
Gill.    The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  incident  should 
open  the  eyes  of  any  English  Radical  who  still  pretends 
to  any  respect  for  reasonableness  and  for  fair-play  to  the 
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true  character  of  the  cause  which  he  has  taken  up  and 
the  partisans  with  whom  he  has  allied  himself.  When  an 
agitator  is  convicted  upon  police  evidence  his  friends  exclaim 
against  the  iniquity  of  "  removable  magistrates."  When 
a  Court  proves  its  impartiality  by  rejecting  such  testimony 
in  any  particular  case  and  discharging  the  accused,  the 
assailants  of  the  Irish  magistracy,  instead  of  retracting  one 
jot  of  their  slander,  ignore  the  action  of  the  tribunal  alto- 
gether, and  hold  up  their  hands  in  affected  horror  at  the 
worthlessness  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Court  has  not 
acted,  and  pretend  to  believe  that  the  witnesses  whose  evi- 
dence has  been  believed  in  previous  convictions  must  have 
been  equally  untrustworthy. 

It  is  always  more  interesting,  of  course,  to  study  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  than  to  follow  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parnellite3.  The  portentously  prolix 
oration  with  which  Mr.  Sexton  favoured  the  House  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  may  easily  be,  as  we  suspect  it 
was  generally,  "  taken  as  read "  by  the  ordinary  news- 
paper reader ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  rhetoric  does  not  con- 
tain anything  half  so  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student, 
either  of  politics  or  of  human  nature,  as  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
reply  thereto.  Mr.  Fowler,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  acquired 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  comfortable  partisanship  with  an- 
archy. His  performance  in  the  recent  debate  on  Dr. 
Tanner's  case  was,  for  him,  an  extraordinary  one ;  and 
perhaps — for  Mr.  Fowler  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  official  decorum,  which  party  exigencies  are 
gradually  compelling  him  to  cast  aside — he  may  have  been 
a  little  abashed  by  the  look  of  his  late  remarks  when  he 
came  to  read  them  in  print.  He  was  rigorously  statistical 
in  his  criticisms  of  last  Tuesday  night ;  but  still  he  did 
take  part  in  the  debate,  and  thus  gave  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  the  moral  support  afforded  by  the  participation  of 
■at  least  one  official  colleague.  And  the  member  for  Brad- 
ford, as  in  all  questions  where  the  R.  I.  C.  are  concerned, 
was  full  of  a  complacency  which  in  itself  presents  a  curious 
psychological  problem,  since  if  there  be  one  subject  which 
we  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  would 
be  unwilling  to  talk  about,  it  is  that  upon  which  he 
apparently  burns  to  deliver  himself  on  every  possible  or 
impossible  occasion.  In  this  instance  we,  of  course,  heard 
all  the  old  complaints  about  the  "  shadowings"  of  members 
of  Parliament  by  Irish  constables — complaints  singularly 
indicative  of  the  secret  belief  that,  because  a  certain  num- 
ber of  electors  have  been  foolish  enough  to  appoint  certain 
A-ain  and  unwise  persons  to  make  laws  for  the  country,  those 
persons  acquire  a  sort  of  mysterious  license  to  break  them 
with  impunity.  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
remonstrances  in  his  own  case  was  the  very  pertinent  one 
that  the  Irish  Constabulary  had  not  the  advantage  of 
that  fuller  knowledge  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's disposition  which  would  have  assured  them  of  his 
perfect  harmlessness.  Sir  Balthazar  Foster  is  still  a  dark 
horse  so  far  as  any  Irish  performances  are  concerned, 
though  his  record  is  very  well  known  in  reference  to 
other  matters.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  very 
little  excuse  for  wasting  its  time  upon  either  of  them, 
and  nothing  but  the  pressing  necessity  which  the  Front 
Bench  men  of  the  second  importance  appear  to  re- 
cognize for  getting  abreast  of  their  leaders  in  the  matter 
of  Radical  self-advertisement  would  account  for  these 
politicians  wasting  their  own  time  upon  it.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  belated  ones  are  doing  so.  Mr.  Balfour 
.satirically  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although 
there  were  two  occupants  of  the  Front  Bench  who  had 
been  Chief  Secretaries,  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
on  the  question  had  been  "  left  to  a  gentleman  whose  only 
"  connexion  with  Ireland  was  that  he  had  refused  to  accept 
"  the  Chief  Secretaryship  on  a  critical  occasion."  But  of 
course  the  absence  of  the  two  ex-Ministers  in  question  is 
easily  accounted  for.  "  Home  they  have  gone  and  ta'en 
"  their  wages."  They  have  done  their  spell  of  work  for  the 
"  New  Radicalism  "  in  the  debate  on  the  Royal  Grants. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  remains  behind  to  "  put  in  his  time  " 
in  the  workshop  of  those  employers  with  whom  he  has 
taken  service. 


LOUD  TENNYSON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Tl  1  E  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  birth 
on  Tuesday  last  is  naturally  suggestive  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  poet's  influence  than  any  re- 
trospect of  the  poetry  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  can  call 


forth.  The  position  of  uncontested  supremacy  occupied  by 
Lord  Tennyson  since  the  death  of  Wordsworth  remains 
impregnable  still.  After  more  than  half  a  century  of  pro- 
duction, his  verse  does  not  persuade  us  he  is  old.  But  to 
stand  alone,  merely,  is  not  to  be  great,  though  the  measure 
of  greatness  is  undoubtedly  facilitated  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition. No  poet,  however,  to  his  contemporaries  appears 
absolutely  comparisonless,  save  for  a  brief  space  and  under 
an  exceptional  combination  of  circumstances.  Pope  per- 
haps, and  Lord  Byron  certainly,  held  this  proud  position. 
They  are  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  only,  examples 
that  the  annals  of  the  past  offer.  But  Lord  Tennyson's 
influence  is  of  far  wider  scope  and  of  incomparably  greater 
continuity.  His  time  of  undisputed  sway  comprises  the 
whole  period  of  the  Victorian  age.  He  is  not  merely 
the  most  popular  of  our  poets,  but  also  the  national 
poet — the  poet  who  represents  the  political  and  social 
life,  the  patriotism,  the  aspirations  and  ideals,  deep-set 
or  transient,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  Lord 
Tennyson's  special  distinction.  Rare  and  fortunate,  indeed, 
is  the  conjunction  of  national  popularity  and  national  in- 
fluence. In  the  popular  judgment  he  has  not  always  been 
supreme,  if  we  take  popularity  alone  as  a  test.  Over  the 
Atlantic  there  was  a  poet  of  prodigious  reputation  whose 
name  was  constantly  coupled  with  his.  Yet,  apart  from 
the  popularity,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  affinity  between  the 
two  poets.  The  works  of  Longfellow  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  any  manifestation  of  a  poetic  personality  that  is 
purely  American,  any  technical  achievements  that  pro- 
claim mastery  of  his  craft,  or  any  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic reflection  of  the  current  movements  of  national 
life.  He  added  nothing  in  these  directions  to  poetic 
literature,  and  much  that  he  did  produce  was  of  the  kind 
already  abundant  or  of  the  secondary  order  of  inspiration 
that  is  purely  literary.  Possibly  he  found  nothing  worthy 
of  his  magic  in  the  national  life  of  his  country.  "  I  am 
"  half-sick  of  shadows,"  he  might  have  sung,  as  he  turned 
for  inspiration  to  the  legendary  lore  of  the  land  and  the 
exhaustless  literature  of  effete  Europe.  Many  are  the 
channels  through  which  popular  enthusiasm  for  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetry  has  made  a  fluent  way.  These  supply 
some  of  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
poet's  universal  attraction.  There  never  was  living  poet 
who  inspired  such  an  array  of  interpreters.  He  has  allured 
the  most  diverse,  the  most  antagonistic  of  spirits.  There 
are  industrious  admirers  eager  to  display  what  to  the  Bible 
he  may  owe  and  what  to  Virgil.  The  commentator,  the 
concordancer,  the  parallel-monger,  and  all  the  infinite  horde 
represented  by  Carlyle's  "  critic-fly  "  have  long  battened 
on  the  works  of  Lord  Tennyson.  And  all  this  exhibition 
of  zeal  is  effected  apart  from  the  parental  guidance  of  a 
Tennyson  Society.  The  book-collector,  of  course,  holds 
Tennysonian  first  editions  with  a  firm  hand.  More  remark- 
able still  is  the  devotion  of  professional  men  to  the  study 
of  the  Poet  Laureate.  One  ingenious  scribe  recently  ex- 
amined Locksley  Hall  from  a  legal  standpoint.  With 
patience  and  research,  more  eloquent  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  eloquence,  he  drew  up  the  genealogy  of  the 
Locksleys,  and  revealed  unsuspected  technical  flaws  in  the 
succession  of  the  family.  Such  witnesses  to  popularity 
altogether  transcend  the  experience  and  estimates  of  pub- 
lishers. 

The  testimony  of  more  than  one  generation  of  critics 
is  almost  as  striking  and  scarcely  less  pleasing.  From 
the  outset,  when  the  Poet  Laureate's  first  two  volumes 
appeared,  there  was  a  general  stir  in  the  poetical  world. 
Few  poets  have  been  honoured  with  recognition  so 
prompt,  and  not  many  have  produced,  it  must  be  owned, 
verse  so  rich  in  promise,  as  well  as  striking  in  per- 
formance, as  Lord  Tennyson's  Juvenilia.  In  recent  col- 
lected editions  these  poems,  after  undergoing  some  sifting 
and  rejection,  are  once  more  reinstated  in  full,  and 
any  purchaser  may  now  compare  with  them  the  utter- 
ances of  contemporary  critics.  On  the  whole,  they  show 
more  appreciation  and  a  sounder  judgment  than  chanu- 
terize  the  first  public  reception  of  most  modern  poets.  The 
critic  who  thought  the  poet  had  more  to  unlearn  than 
to  learn  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  Lord  Tennyson  s 
workmanship.  This  early  recognition  of  the  poet's  artistry 
is  curious.  More  singular,  however,  was  the  reprobation 
in  another  quarter  of  some  of  the  more  exquisite  of  the 
felicities  of  phrase  in  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and  other 
poems.  These  were  bluntly  termed  "  affectations  "  of  the 
too-effusive  school  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Looking  back  on  the 
rich  results  of  time,  we  may  smile  at  these  things.  The 
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author  of  "  Mariana "  bettered  his  instructions,  as  poets 
will  sometimes,  till  he  left  no  ground  for  comparisons,  no 
pretext  for  chatter  about  the  poet's  idyllic  manner,  early  or 
late,  or  the  merits  of  this  period  or  that,  though  he  was  ever 
prodigal  of  the  surprise  and  delight  from  which  admiration 
springs.  Since  he  has  excelled  in  so  many  poetic  forms, 
and  proved  his  mastery  as  a  composer  of  harmonies,  en- 
chanting, mighty,  and  magical,  no  one  would  be  surprised  if 
the  Poet  Laureate  should  once  again  charm  our  ears  afresh. 
It  is  in  everybody's  recollection  that  it  was  when  engaged 
on  dramatic  work  which  caused,  and  still  causes,  more  con- 
tention among  lovers  of  poetry  than  any  of  his  writings, 
that  he  fired  the  whole  country  with  the  noblest  ballad  that 
has  appeared  in  our  literature  since  the  great  age  of  poets 
and  heroes  it  commemorates.  To  do  such  deeds  of  youth 
falls  only  to  the  greatest.  The  poet,  it  has  been  well  said, 
is  never  old,  and  the  illustrious  singer  of  "  The  Revenge  " 
confirms  the  adage.  Before  now  the  laureateship  has  digni- 
fied the  bard.  During  seventy  years  past  the  poet  dignified 
the  office.  Far  off  may  the  prospect  be  of  the  resumption 
of  the  bad  old  precedent  when  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
murmur,  "  What,  Pye  come  again  I  " 


A  WOMAN'S  FLEA  FOR  THE  "  GLOVES." 

TO  prevent  disappointment,  it  may  be  well  to  apprise 
our  readers  at  the  outset  of  this  article  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  recovery  of  feminine  wagers 
on  the  event  of  a  horse-race  or  with  the  penalty  tradi- 
tionally exigible  from  gentlemen  discovered  asleep.  The 
gloves  here  in  question  are  simply  the  "  mittens  "  of  the 
playful  parlance  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  "  woman's 
"  plea "  for  them  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lady's 
protest  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  contemporary 
against  the  too  common  neglect  of  parents,  guardians, 
and  preceptors  to  instruct  their  young  charges  in  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence.  Man,  writes  "  An  Englishwoman  " 
indignantly,  "  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the  gallant  defender 
"  of  our  sex.  Once  upon  a  time  we  looked  up  to  him,  and 
"  rested  upon  his  arm.  Now,  alas  1  the  tables  are  turned.  In 
"  the  present  day  he  idly  takes  our  arm,  while  we  are  obliged 
"  to  take  his  part  and  our  own  as  well."  "  Again  and  again," 
continues  the  lady,  whose  experiences  in  this  respect  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  exceptional,  "  have  I  witnessed  the  re- 
P  volting  spectacle  of  a  lady  quitting  the  side  of  her  gallant 
"  defender,  in  order  to  punish  and  reprimand  an  insolent 
?  coward  for  his  annoyance,  her  nerveless  companion  stand- 
"  ing  helplessly  and  tremblingly  by,  merely  looking  on  in 
"  despair" — not  even  offering,  it  would  appear,  to  act  as 
scent-bottleholder  while  the  "  punishment  "  is  being  admi- 
nistered. The  theory  that  he  may  be  acting  upon  a  per- 
verted or  at  least  an  exaggerated  view  of  Christian  duty  is 
.dismissed  by  his  female  censor  with  contempt.  "  Returning 
"  good  for  evil  is  more  often  returning  evil  with  grosser  evil " ; 
and  "  a  sound  thrashing  scientifically  dispensed  often  forms 
p"  a  more  valuable  lesson  to  a  bullying  coward  than  the 
I :<  sermons  of  a  lifetime."  Nay,  more ;  it  is  aesthetically 
Valuable  for  its  own  sake;  for,  "whilst  I  write  strictly  in 
ki  the  interests  of  peace,"  proceeds  this  Spartan  dame,  here 
i'-ising  into  positive  enthusiasm  over  the  virtue  of  handi- 
h;iess  with  "the  bunch  of  fives,"  "1  must  confess  there  is  to 
L'  my  mind  no  grander  spectacle  in  nature  or  art  than  to 
li '  witness  a  cowardly,  insolent  scoundrel  who  has  mistaken 
L '  his  man  receive  a  sound  thrashing,  scientifically  bestowed, 
It  at  the  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art."  Niagara  and  the 
r'oliseum,  the  prinneval  forest  and  the  medi&'val  cathedral, 

I  sunrise  on  the  Alps  and  a  thunderstorm  in  the  tropics — 
\  11  alike  sink  into  uninteresting  insignificance  beside  the 
loectacle  of  an  insolent  scoundrel  receiving  "  one  on  the 
I'  conk"  scientifically  administered.  If  this  be  really  the 
I Use,  it  is  almost  to  be  hoped  that  a  good  supply,  not  only 
li'*  "masters  of  the  art,"  but  of  insolent  scoundrels  who 
l;  istake  their  man,  may  never  fail  us,  and  that  their 

I I  int  efforts  to  elevate  our  moral  being,  as  only  the  grandest 
l/ectacles  in  nature  or  art  can  elevate  it,  may  never  cease 

'  the  land.  What  the  spectacle  may  be  when  the  master 
the  art,  as  sometimes  happens,  mistakes  his  man  "  An 
r !  Englishwoman  "  does  not  tell  us ;  but  no  doubt  the  sight 

i  a  good  man  getting  the  worst  of  it  may  have  a  bracing 
I  ect  of  its  own. 

%  -We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  this  lady's  "  plea  for  the 
""Mgloves."  We  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  entirely  in  favour 
■  j  encouraging  proficiency  in  boxing,  as  in  other  forms  of 


manly  sport,  and  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  occa- 
sions may  arise  for  turning  a  mastery  of  the  noble  art  to 
account  in  actual  life.  One  can  conceive  circumstances  in 
which  the  male  companion  might  and  ought  to,  and  we 
hope  he  would,  interfere  to  administer  summary  chastise- 
ment to  an  insolent  coward  in  the  manner  which  "An 
"  Englishwoman  "  desires.  Such  an  emergency  would  cer- 
tainly arise  if  the  lady  were  proceeding  to  resort  to  voiea  de 
fait  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender  on  her  own  account. 
The  "  nerveless  companion  standing  helplessly  and  tremb- 
"  lingly  by  "  is,  we  hope,  a  fancy  picture.  But  "  An  Eng- 
"  lishwoman  "  should  be  on  her  guard  against  mistaking 
mere  unreadiness  in  the  scientific  administration  of  thrash- 
ings for  contemptible  cowardice.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
position  of  a  lady  during  a  merry  mill  between  her  male 
companion  and  an  insolent  scoundrel  is  apt  to  be  a  some- 
what embarrassing  one.  It  is  true  the  situation  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  novels ;  but  then  the  novelist  is  careful 
to  lay  the  scene  of  the  encounter  on  a  country  road,  where 
Beauty  can  retire  behind  a  five-barred  gate  and  hold 
Valour's  hat,  and  watch  while  Valour  gives  the  drunken 
tramp  such  a  dressing  as  he  never  had  before  in  his  life. 
But  secus,  as  the  law  reporters  have  it,  in  a  London  street. 
There  the  lady's  position  on  the  "  side-walk,"  while  cavalier 
and  coalheaver  are  manoeuvring  to  get  each  other's  head  in 
chancery  on  the  roadway,  is  almost  sure  to  attract  dis- 
agreeable remark.  And,  as  the  combatants  are  pretty  sure, 
if  more  than  one  or  two  rounds  are  fought,  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  further  complications  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 
On  the  whole,  the  part  of  "  gallant  defender  "  of  a  lady  is 
not  by  any  means  so  easily  discharged,  even  by  a  "  master 
"  of  the  art,"  as  "An  Englishwoman"  appears  to  imagine. 
Of  course,  if  a  policeman  is  on  the  spot  or  in  sight,  it 
may  be  sound  tactics  to  knock  down  the  insolent  scoundrel 
as  a  preliminary  to  giving  him  in  charge  before  a  crowd  has 
time  to  collect ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  base  tactical 
rules  on  a  foundation  of  improbable  hypothesest 


THE  PENSION  LIST. 

THE  Return  of  Pensions  charged  upon  the  Civil  List 
which  has  just  been  laid  before  Parliament  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  an  instructive  document.  It  shows 
with  how  little  discretion  the  taxpayer's  money  is  bestowed. 
It  proves  that  rich  people  have  no  objection  to  see  their 
relatives  supported  by  public  charity.  And  it  contain?; 
many  names  which  will  be  quite  new  to  the  nation  at 
large  as  having  performed  any  sort  of  national  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  more  than  this  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  Parliamentary  paper  only  twenty-three  pages  long, 
including  the  index.  But  there  is  more.  For  some  of 
the  explanatory  descriptions  intended  to  enlighten  the 
reader  on  the  origin  and  justification  of  individual  grants 
obtain  an  easy  victory  over  the  ancient  and  historic  sport 
of  cock-fighting.  The  first  of  these  pensions  was  awarded 
by  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  the 
last  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  29th  of  May,  1889.  The 
children  of  a  policeman  killed  nearly  fifty  years  ago  still 
receive  an  annuity  of  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  Dr.  James 
Hutcheson  Stirling,  a  psychologist  of  repute,  has  just 
begun  to  draw  one  of  fifty  pounds.  The  total  amount 
thus  expended  was,  when  this  Return  was  ordered  in 
June,  rather  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
According  to  law,  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  no  more,  may 
be  given  by  the  Treasury  to  needy  and  meritorious  persons 
every  year.  As  this  figure  is  always  reached,  and  cannot  be 
exceeded,  the  co^t  of  the  Pension  List  to  the  country  at 
any  given  moment  depends  upon  the  lives  of  the  Pensioners, 
a  class  in  which  longevity  is  not  uncommon.  Five-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  not  an  excessive  burden,  if  such 
claims  are  to  be  recognized  at  all.  But  the  system,  or 
want  of  system,  on  which  the  money  is  frittered  away 
could  scarcely  be  condemned  beyond  its  deserts.  The 
Times  has  selected  Lord  Tennyson  and  Sir  Richard  Owen 
as  examples  of  pensions  misapplied.  Lord  Tennyson  re- 
ceives two  hundred  and  Sir  Richard  Owen  three  hundred 
a  year  for  their  distinguished  services  to  Literature  and 
Science  respectively.  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  if  no 
name  on  this  list  were  open  to  more  objection  than  these 
two,  scarcely  a  murmur  against  the  Pension  List  would  ever 
have  been  heard.  The  doi/en  of  science  and  the  Nestor  of 
literature  are  gracefully  held  up  in  the  evening  of  their 
days  to  the  opprobrium  of  comfortable  but  uneducated 
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people  who  do  not  know  what  comparative  anatomy  means, 
and  cannot  see  what  the  Lady  of  Shalott  goes  to  prove. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Tennyson's  pension  was  granted  in 
1845,  when  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  poems  must 
have 'been  very  small.  He  is  reported  to  have  since  realized 
a  sum  which  a  successful  soap-boiler  might  leave  to  his 
younger  son,  and  whether  in  those  altered  circumstances 
he  should  have  retained  the  two  hundred  pounds  granted 
to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  it  is  utterly  incorrect  to  say  that  if  Lord  Tennyson 
relinquished  this  income  some  more  necessitous  person 
would  receive  it.  The  maximum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
cannot  be  exceeded,  and  Lord  Tennyson's  pension  would 
lapse  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  other  names  of  distinction  are 
not  common  in  this  List.    Professor  Adams,  the  surviving 
discoverer  of  Neptune,  may  be  reckoned  among  them;  and 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  author  of  Festus,  and  Dr.  Hassall,  the 
scientific  chemist.    On  Mr.  William  Allingham,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper,  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  opinions  difter, 
and  perhaps  always  will.    But,  as  Mr.  Tupper's  pension 
was  granted  in  1873,  it  is  a  possible,  though  perhaps  an 
unduly  harsh,  criticism  to  say  that  he  has  now  survived 
his  reputation  for  sixteen  years.    Lady  Jackson  is  a  fluent 
writer,  and  Dr.  Joule  is  a  really  eminent  man  of  science. 
Mr.  George  MacDonald  is  a  prolific  novelist ;  and,  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Smith's  superior  judgment,  we 
should  not  describe  his  novels  as  historical.    But  here  he 
figures  for  a  hundred  a  year,  though  we  should  add  that  this 
pension  was  awarded  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  may  have 
had  more  sympathy  with  novelists  than  Mr.  Smith.  No 
money  could  be  better  bestowed  than  the  two  hundred^  a 
year  received  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  a  naturalist 
only  second  to  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  English 
Dictionary,  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  him.  But  five  hundred 
a  year  to  the  daughters  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
"  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,"   stands  in  somewhat 
odd  relationship  to  the  eighty  pounds  still  received  annually 
by  the  sister  of  John  Keats,  whose  "  porridge  "  was  a  good 
deal  less  plentiful  than  Lord  Stratford's.  Considering  how 
much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  late  Sir  William 
Palliser's  public  services  and  their  inadequate  recogni- 
tion, it  is  both  satisfactory  and  surprising  to  find  that  Lady 
Palliser  enjoys  a  pension   of  three  hundred  a  year. 
Readers  of  poetry  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Charles 
Patrick  O'Conor's  poetical  merits  are  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  while  Lord  Palmerston  recognized  in  Mr. 
Gerald  Massey  "  a  lyric  poet  sprung  from  the  people." 


position,  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  legal 
debt  which  is  practically  irrecoverable  by  legal  process.  In 
that  position  it  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  debtors  to 
keep  it,  not  only  because  all  debtors  gain  by  the  evasion 
of  their  debts,  but  because,  in  this  instance,  the  longer  they 
can  keep  their  creditors  out  of  their  due,  and  the  more 
trouble  they  can  give  them  in  enforcing  their  rights,  the 
better  the  terms  which  it  is  hoped  to  exact  from  the  Legis- 
lature when  the  promised  "  comprehensive  measure  "  for 
the  settlement  of  the  whole  tithe  question  comes  up  for 
discussion. 

That,  we  say,  is  the  position  in  which  the  Welsh  farmers 
naturally  desire  to  keep  the  tithe-owners'  perfectly  legal 
claim  ;  but  it  is  not  a  position  in  which  any  Government 
ought  to  be  willing  to  leave  it,  and  its  rescue  cannot 
legitimately  be  delayed  by  any  theoretical  objections  to 
piecemeal  legislation  or  any  academic  preference  for  sym- 
metry and  completeness  of  legislative  design.    They  have, 
in  fact,  no  right  to  postpone  the  relief  of  persons  whom, 
as  the  circular  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  points 
out,  "  simple  starvation  awaits,"  in  their  existing  con- 
dition of  inability  to  recover,  in  the  face  of  mob  vio- 
lence, inefficiently  checked  by  Executive  action,  a  strictly 
legal  debt.    Ministers,  therefore,  have  done  no  more  than 
their  bare  duty  as  guardians  of  the  law  in  determining 
to   delay   no   longer   in   extending   their   assistance  to 
those  whom  an  open  defiance  of  law  has  for  too  long 
a  time  defrauded  of  their  just  rights.    That  there  may  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  passing  the  Tithes  Bill  this  ses- 
sion is  likely  enough.    If  the  Parnellites  throw  m  then- 
lot  with  the  English  Radicals  on  the  question— which,  how- 
ever, is  happily  not  free  from  doubt— the  progress  of  the  Bill 
may  possibly  be  impeded  by  obstruction,  judging  from  the 
scandalous  proceedings  last  Thursday  night,  of  a  more  than 
usually  disorderly  kind.  We  are  not,  however,  without  hope 
that  before  the  Tithes  Bill  gets  into  Committee,  Mr.  Court- 
ney may  have  roused  himself  to  a  keener  appreciation  of 
his  duties  than  he  has  lately  displayed.    The  discredit  of 
the  scene  which  took  place  during  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
on  the  vote  for  the  resident  magistrates  cannot  be  admitted 
to  rest  wholly  on  the  Parnellite  Alsatian  who  got  it  up. 
Some  share  of  it  is  reflected,  we  regret  to  say,  upon  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.    That  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 
should  have  left  his  seat  and  descended  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  the  intention,  afterwards  averred,  of  "  dragging 
"  Mr.  Balfour  by  force  below  the  bar,"  and  that  he  should 
then  be  able  to  return  to  and  retain  his  seat  unpunished 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  boasting  of  his  valorous  exploit, 
is  a  sequence  of  Parliamentary  incidents  on  which  Mr. 
Courtney,  as  temporary  moderator  of  its  proceedings,  can 
hardly  reflect  with  satisfaction. 


THE  TITHES  BILL. 

THE  disappointment  which  is  being  occasioned  by  the 
prospect  of  a  more  prolonged  Session  than  had.  been 
expected  is  rather  a  natural  than  a  reasonable  feeling.  No 
one  had  any  real  right  to  assume  that  the  Parnellites  would 
allow  the  "contentious"  Irish  Votes  in  Supply  to  pass  in 
an  uncontentious  fashion,  and  if  their  discussion  of  them 
has  been  no  less  disorderly,  it  has  not  been  any  more  pro- 
tracted than  usual.    Moreover,  the  true  cause  of  the  post- 
ponement by  a  week  or  so— it  ought  not  to  be  more — of  the 
expected  rising  for  the  recess  is  not  Estimates  at  all ;  it 
is  legislative  business.  It  is  the  resolve  of  the  Government  to 
pass  the  Tithes  Bill  during  the  present  Session,  which  has 
really  necessitated   its  prolongation,  and  though  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resolve  has  taken  members  somewhat  by 
surprise,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  they  had  any  excuse 
for  their  astonishment.    The  Leader  of  the  House  has  cer- 
tainly never  said  anything  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
Tithes  Bill  would  be  dropped,  and    as  certainly  it  was 
introduced  in  the  first  instance  as  a  measure  of  urgency. 
Urgency,  indeed,  is  admittedly  the  sole  justification  for  a 
measure  which  deals  only  with  a  portion  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  it  is  therefore  the  sole  answer 
which  Ministers  can  make  to  the  objectors  to  piecemeal 
legislation.    It  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  quite  suffi- 
cient one.    That  part  of  the  tithe  question  with  which 
the  Government   propose  to  deal  is  not  only  perfectly 
separable,  in  point  of  logic  and  of  practical  convenience, 
from  the  remainder,  but  it  is  also  a  part  of  it  which  a  certain 
class  of  persons  are  interested  in  keeping  unsettled,  with  a 
view  of  prejudicing  the  ultimate  treatment  of  the  whole. 
Whatever  arrangement  may  finally  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  liability  to  tithe,  that  charge  is  at  present  in  the 


THE  LIVERPOOL  MURDER. 

SINCE  the  conviction  of  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  Cook, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  criminal 
trial  in  this  country  so  remarkable  and  characteristic  in  it- 
self as  that  which  ended  last  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
conviction  of  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick  for  the  murder 
by  poison  of  her  husband,  James  Maybrick.  The  case  lasted 
seven  days,  of  which  two  were  occupied  by  the  summing-up. 
The  evidence  was  of  several  kinds,  a  great  controversy 
arising  among  witnesses  of  medical  experience  and  reputa- 
tion as  to  the  symptoms,  ante-mortem  and  postmortem,  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic.  The  defence  depended  entirely  upon 
this  controversy,  and  it  failed  because,  when  the  whole  body 
of  evidence  was  taken  together,  it  was  held  to  establish  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  The  position  and  resources  of  the  prisoner 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  the  defence  being  laid  before  the, 
jury  with  all  the  forensic  skill  and  all  the  medical  advocacy 
that  the  country  could  supply. 

James  Maybrick  was  a  well-to-do  cotton-broker  in 
Liverpool,  who  married  some  eight  years  ago  an  American 
lady  considerably  his  junior.  The  history  of  the  crime  by 
which  he  lost  his  life  begins  about  the  middle  of  March  id 
the  present  year.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Maybrick  wrote  to 
an  hotelkeeper  in  London  ordering  rooms  for  her  sister 
in-law  and  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  were  about  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  town.  The  sister-in-law  knew  nothing  of  tn* 
arrangement;  but  on  the  appointed  day  Mrs.  Maybrici 
herself  came  to  London  and  occupied  the  rooms  she  had: 
ordered.  The  evening  of  her  arrival  she  spent  with  a  mar 
whose  identity  was  not  ascertained  ;  but  the  followmg  da> 
she  was  joined  by  another  man,  named  Biuerley,  who  wa.- 
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April  M?"  IVrfvW  WeekS  aft6r  this'  towards  end  of 
the  meS ^ZW*1  —  noticed  that 

him  sick  L  6  g:Ve  hlm  frequently  made 

arousS k'  n  Wot  Z™L\f  rT1'  SUSpid0n  WaS 
hired  ™,1  AIV    Ar  to  tlie  llouse'  nurses  were 

K  sflST'  WaS  Wate^    On  Wednesday! 

^^^^-^ 
^  SoVffto'  tV"0^  object^ 

to^l  frtur 1   6rred  t0  h6r  Visit  t0  London  and  to 

was  "onfy  aTuS  Jt^T*  ^  phrase>'  thafc  M 
"hold  out'*  and  ^  l°ng  his  Strengtb  w°uld 

previous  SundaT    S?  hi'rf  J?™  siECe  the 

lutelv  untrue  ■  the  0  W  7  statements  was  abso- 

heved  hv  nZ'r,  Uv°  were  not  at  ^at  time  be- 

P^eSET  SP?  herseIf>and  ^emed  to  imply 

slow  poi  "n      SL^t  to  deatb  b£ 

worse    on  the  Sv        lowing  day  he  got  rapidly 

Thursday  ni^lTMr.  Vr,v«pT       '  Late  on  the 

to  take  a  BhSfSf*  ^  .-bSerVed  b^  the  ™ 
Meat  JuiSmwi  preparation  called  Valentine's 
k  ^^t^™  ^  an  adjoin 
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minute  or 


ino.  J™   ■  nusDancls  bedroom  into 

K     In^T  aDd  bl'lDg  ifc  back  after  a 

P^b^^rM^i this  tieat  juice 

Put  on  one  side  anfl \l  +    i    Maybrick  5   h^  it  was 
death  the  content's  of  \h«  1  ^  n°De  °f  ifc'     After  bi* 
I  to  contain  £■£  b°ttle  ***  an^Sed'  and  f°™d 

'  -al^so^SStd  in  2F'  fA™'S  WaS 
a  very  small  f|U!S  tv  n  different  parts  of  it  was  found 

&»%SaU  Bn&  t^61110^  than  one-hundredth 
room  were  found  to  M^wT'  8  bedr°°m  and  dres*"ig- 
'tions  o^rs^  Sm^,?Wlutely<?mbered^  Preparf- 
were  someTwo 'dozen  £ ^  Md  some  ^aker.'  There 
grain  of  iSc  rS^T'  CO°ta?in/  abo"fc  bal^  a 
'while  other w  e  soni  n  7  J°Ught  by  Mrs"  Maybrick, 
-  a  cardb^rd  b0?a  paper^'f'r11  ^  ™ 

>n  one  side  «« Poison  "  and  on  ^  •  m  Powder,  labelled 
'poison  for  cate"    ^  "n  the  other- ln  Pencil,  »  Arsenic- 

Ses,  all  continin^JobSs^of  TrGight  misCe11— 

^ghfortwoorthrifetalTses  IbSenf^  f0ng 
•rescnbed  bv  a  Tond™  ^  r        ,  ottle  of  medicine, 

ble  chemist  at  iTeZalo  ,  !  made  "P  hy  a  respect" 
enser  had  never  puttt^    ^  which  the  dis~ 

which  the  pooPr  man"  In  -tlV  ^  °f 
"octors  orders,  to  reh^e  h^  tW  ^  r^^'  *  the 
£n  so  much  as  a  droo  ^  J  t        i      eQ  h°  COuld  not  re- 
nail  quantify  of Wnc  °n  *"  St°mach'  Contained  a 

^dSSLtte  ^-^^-emed,  at  different 

»  the  first  XefwTfl  n'yt°  prove  8ucces8^- 
ediea,  men.Sed  t  °f  eminent 

« lecturer  on  forensic7  medicine  Jad  Z  ^?™"  Wnter 
e  Irish  College  of  SurZ  tW  "  a  '  MArNAMAItA-  of 
3  of  arsenic  at  all  '  that  Mr-  Maybrick  did  not 

AmmaSn  of  il I    f&e,\one  adnutted  that  he  died  of 
^as^ente^it  atd^r 

producing  gastro-enteS  But^D^DY*5^ 
ore  positivelv  thif  o  m  and  others 

SG  from  W  JT,  C°      n0t  die  °f  arseilic  un]ess 

them.    Thei  a  -e  *£S^F*  °r  &t  ™y  rate  some 

|«,  and  cramn  in  the  c i Ives  If       T^'  S°?ess  of  tb" 
hered  from  the     1  I    f  ,?f  th,6  IegS  ;  and  that  fchey 
'   case  that    excS  vl  r    "  Ph>'sicians  wbo  attended 
at,  except  vomiting,  none  of  these  symptoms 


certain  latent  imp,,  "ties   no/  °f  food  a«ected  by 

and  that  the  kin  "  of  'foorl  bein-  sPe«tled, 

this  mysterious  way  were  1,^°  hk,ely  t0  g0  bad  in 
They  also  denied  thaUl  e  post TZ^'  &nd  lohst^' 

those  who  had  examined  Mr  a  ^  symptoms  reported  by 
the  post-mortem  symptoms of  fAYB,"CK  8  bod7  resembled 
it   was  replied  to  tSTitfSg?'    T°  ^ 

proved  to  have  vomited  k  In  ,  ,  Maybric'K  was 
for  anything,  ami  tlvit  as  fl  tl  violently  enough 

Stevenson  and  other  eminint  ?  ,  °,^er  ^P^s  Dr. 
essential.  The  dSteS^lf0?*'  dld  n0t  C°Dsider  them 
found  in  U^^S^S^^^'Mo 
cWely  proved,  he  had  beehii  the  Llff  ^  ^  f n" 
years  ag0  of  taking  medicine  in  wuX  *  °r  four 

portant  element.  There  was  I W  ^  Sef 10  WaS  an  im"' 
that  he  had  continued ^2*2  to ^S^-^  COndusive' 
of  his  death,  and  it  was  ^ed  tkat  u  £  m°nths 
still,  some  small  quantity  rt^^l^™*?™1  *  lon^er 
m  his  body  after  his  death     C  probably  be  found 

were  contradicted I  m  th« *  h  d°Ct°rS  for  the  defenee 

manner  by  doctors  for  thl  handsomest  and  most  complete 
had  had  tL^SStarfSSjST"  Tbebrbler°fthese 
dead;  ^auynotaSSi^SSS?'  patient both alive  and 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic  but -  lit  T™*1  that  hedid  die' 
that  for  abo°utJ  S^t  WbSS-^Sfi^ 
portunity  of  eatino-  P;fL.  .  ,     h  he  never  had  an  op- 

among  ist^  ^ft  orlobste,  Alo/e, 
pared  to  go  the  lenrfh  '    .    Macnamara  was  pre- 

bhshmentoflt  tWb  as  to^  t0  tbe  sa«sfactory  eW 
man  with  a  weak  •      u     CaUS6  °f  death-that  a 

hecausehe  crught  coW  and^; gaStr°-enteritis merely 
at  all.  &         d' and  Wlthoufc  eafcmg  anything  noxious 

rt^^^S^*?^  ?UStrati0n  of  the  great 
derive  frem  not  £  ^!  f  ~and  most  Prisoners  are  guilty- 
an  impression  w^X^?^  glve  e-d-ce.  So 

great 

of  Dr  Tidy  and  hi  A  Vhe  Ver^  Positive  evidence 
possibly  hTveeiane     !»T  ^  Maybrick  might 

beaUo4drma£Pf^r  f'  had  not  ^imed  to 

and  some  othT-ZL^T  \  n'  stice  Stephen,  as  he 
was  artfully  made  but  i  '  all°Wed  her  *°  d°  so-  Ifc 

tions,  andLTonl  tn  /,  T^med  *W°  ^^onable  asser. 
made'the  had  b-n 

called  or  questions  '  '  D°  ^tnesses  had  been 

she  had  done  so  with«J  7  p  a  P°wder  ln  ^  and  that 
^dthatake  h^^  extreT111*  ^  ?  WM-  She  ^ 
order  to  make  a  face  wal  as  ^  fT ^  fl'°m  %"paperS  in 
friends  in  Germany  Both  th  f,^11  taUght  to  do  by 
upon  the  Court  a^he  end  of 'the  'T'8  ^  SprUD^ 
was  supported  by  any  far  t  1  6VldenCe'  &nd  neither 
fused  to  be  guided  by  thl  ^  ^  The  ^  re" 
Tidy,  and  found  1  VerdW  W  peculations  of  Dr. 
retirement.  ^  01  ^U1%>  after  half  an  hour's 


MR.  W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 

tending  to  spend  the  white  in  vt  W  tour  m  Russia,  in- 

!  He  was  a  solitary  ma    w ith on,  ,  he  died  iu  Loild°". 

life  oscillated  bYtween  periods  of ^  fUmrg  relati^s,  and  his 
during  which  he  wa.  seen  e  (rvw    extrforduiary  social  activity, 
of  melancholy  seeing "  u  '    Zhhe  1, ^^F"** 
rooms,  comminicating  for  ,  J  ■   s  J  V,      nud,cloistered  m  his 
books.     His  appearance  w^a  «frit¥      ,me  7Ith  no  one  bufc  his 
^^^SSTffi^Sgfcfe  teft  -as  several 
long  grey  beard  floated  in  the  Sad  f 2*1  "d,^ a 
place  m  his  rare  intervals  of  oh.     ■  i       e.dashed  from  place  to 
picturesque  a^tafiCe^SiSS^S  ^  ^'    Vndt'm«^h  this 
unselfishness.    He  was  SSS ^ ?ali  K^T^T11'11^ 
Don  Quixote,"  and  his  brS htr"r  V       f     ends  as    the  Russian 
vehement,  the  ^SS&TSTLZl!^  ™  the  -st 


vehement,  the  most  ex&^tlS^^J"™  Spent  in  the  most 
^pwKi"'^  ^tempts  to 
to-daLn-  u..„  ,  ■   a.tll-,   ^o  I^oumanian  patriot 


ritiSn^et^ancer^trS 

no  singer  who  could  not  si n  ,  V  ,  wdderness  of  London, 
but  Mr.  Ralston  w as  rej  "^  5,?™  1"  Wh°  C°Uld  n°fc  Write 
seize  him  or  her  in  the  wSrhvin,  ,  i  une,xPectcd  moment,  to 
the  most  eccentric  of 'm       ,     '     "1  h'Sf  P.h?lanthropy    He  was 

heartedness  and  tendeSJathvl  'T^  WaS  merelv  ^ 

enaer  sympathy  gone  wdd,and  a  more  generous 
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a  more  unselfish,  creature  never  breathed.  He  came  of  an  Ayr- 
shire family,  and  his  name,  until  after  he  left  college,  was 
"William  Ralston  Sheddon,  his  grandmother's  name  being  after- 
wards added  to  his  own.  After  having  been  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
wealthy  man,  he  suddenly  found  himself  penniless.  He  obtained 
an  appointment  at  the  British  Museum,  and  rose  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Library.  If  he  had  continued  to  hold  it,  as  all  his 
friends  desired,  he  would  probably  be  alive  at  this  moment.  But 
about  1875,  m  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  certain 
officials  who  have  since  died,  he  rashly  resigned  his  appointment, 
although  supported  by  the  Trustees,  and  particularly  by  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Since  this  time  his  eccentricity  and 
his  ill-health  grew  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic 
than  the  career  of  a  man  who  lived  entirely  for  others,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  any  of  the  arts  of  life  for  himself. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Ralston's  work  is  not  equal  in  importance  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  so  very  original  and 
striking  a  personality.  Even  in  literature  it  was  more  by  what 
he  said  and  did  than  by  what  he  wrote  that  he  effected  an  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  learned  student  of  the  languages  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Russian.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
urging  on  editors  the  importance  of  a  recognition  of  contemporary 
Continental  writers.  He  was  the  earliest  friend  of  Turgenieff  in 
this  country,  and  the  present  fashion  for  Russian  novels  started 
with  him.  One  of  the  latter,  Liza,  he  translated  twenty  years 
ago.  He  had  a  very  remarkable  gift  in  reciting,  with  appropriate 
gestures  and  cries,  the  weird  stories  of  Slavonic  folklore,  and  his 
public  performances  of  this  nature  will  long  be  remembered. 
His  own  books  were  numerous.  Of  them  all,  possibly  the  most 
durable  contribution  to  literature  is  the  learned  and  elaborate 
volume  of  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  published  in  1873. 


MODEHX  CAVALRY. 

IT  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  not  easily  explained,  that 
while  the  English  nation  has,  for  the  last  two  centuries  at 
any  rate,  been  distinguished  for  its  love  of  field  sports  and 
for  its  excellent  horsemanship,  our  cavalry  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  shown  itself  superior  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
Continent.  All  Englishmen  fancy  they  can  ride,  and  flatter 
themselves  that,  in  equine  matters,  their  instincts  and  proclivi- 
ties give  them  an  easy  superiority  over  foreigners  in  general, 
and  Frenchmen  perhaps  in  particular.  "Mossoo's"  adventures  in 
the  hunting-field  furnished  Leech  with  many  an  idea,  and  even 
now,  when  our  national  habits  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
imitated  across  the  Channel,  a  story  of  our  neighbours  "  busy 
riding"  never  fails  to  raise  a  smile.  The  memoirs  and  anecdotes 
of  the  time  spent  in  France  by  our  army  of  occupation  in  18 15 
teem  with  experiences  of  the  superiority  in  the  hunting-field 
displayed  by  our  officers,  headed  in  their  pastimes  by  the  Iron 
Duke  himself,  and  betray  one  and  all  a  little-disguised  contempt 
for  the  performances  of  the  indigenous  sportsmen.  Yet  we  find  in 
Lord  Stanhope's  recently  published  "  Conversations  "  Wellington's 
opinion  that,  while  the  individual  British  trooper  of  his  day  was 
no  doubt  superior  to  his  French  rival,  and  while  a  British  troop 
might  be  reckoned  on  to  overpower  a  like  body  of  the  cavalry  of 
their  opponents,  the  advantage  when  larger  numbers  became 
involved  was  not  maintained,  and  a  British  division  of  cavalry 
could  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  oppose  successfully  an  equally 
large  body  of  French  horse.  The  reason  he  assigned  for  this 
anomaly  was  that  our  men  were  more  apt  to  get  out  of  hand, 
and,  brilliant  as  might  be  their  first  onslaught,  were  liable  to  be 
caught  disorganized  and  more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage  by  the 
enemy's  second  line,  or  reserves,  immediately  afterwards.  Cavalry 
is  especially  at  the  mercy  of  fresh  troops  after  a  charge,  even  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  very  dash  and  self-confidence 
of  our  horsemen  laid  them  particularly  open  to  danger  at  such  a 
conjuncture.  Man  for  man  our  squadrons,  in  like  manner,  have, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  at  the  present  time  no  superiors  in  Europe, 
and  their  drill  and  equipment  is  probably  better  than  in  the 
Great  Duke's  time ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  manoeuvring 
power  in  large  bodies  remains  unequal,  as  of  old,  to  that  dis- 
played by  several  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  The 
German  trooper,  seen  alone,  strikes  one  as  inferior  in  his  horse- 
manship to  one  of  our  own  men  ;  yet  the  line  of  their  squadrons 
is  more  exactly  preserved,  the  horses  are  better  in  hand,  and  the 
greater  precision  in  the  execution  of  rapid  movements  displayed 
by  them,  in  the  case  of  large  masses  especially,  is  very  marked. 
This  superiority  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
service  the  condition  of  the  horses  is  the  thing  first  looked  to  by 
an  inspecting  officer. 

"Fat  horses"  has  been  one  of  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  days  of  the  Peninsula,  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  more  flesh  they  carried  into  the  campaign  the  more  they  had 
to  lose,  and  the  longer  consequently  was  their  health  preserved 
Tinder  hardship.  The  idea  has  survived  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
nowadays  a  commanding  officer  still  fears  to  gallop  his  squadrons 
lest  his  horses  should  unduly  show  their  ribs  at  the  next  in- 
spection, and  his  horse  management  be  called  in  questipn. 
Foreigners  regard  military  matters  entirely  from  the  practical 
Standpoint,  and  would  rather  see  their  horses  fit  to  execute  a 
rapid  charge,  without  being  blown  and  exhausted,  than  display- 


ing a  sleek  rotundity  in  marching  past.  They  move  their 
squadrons,  therefore,  over  long  distances,  and  manoeuvre  them 
continually  and  rapidly  all  the  time ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  become  handier,  and  it  is  possible  to  work  them  with  greater 
confidence  and  decision  at  a  crisis. 

Even  on  the  Continent,  however,  it  is  remarkable  that  while 
the  efficiency  of  infantry  and  artillery  has  become  marvellously 
increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  fire 
effect  brought  about  by  modern  science,  the  cavalry  of  to-day,  as 
regards  their  own  especial  characteristics,  are  probably  inferior  to 
their  predecessors  of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  merely  because  an  arm  which  seeks  to 
produce  its  effect  entirely  by  shock  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
these  days,  when  fire  effect  has  become  so  exaggerated,  and 
when  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  fight  must  depend  almost 
entirely  on  it.  That  might  account  for  a  decrease  in  their  rela- 
tive value  and  importance  ;  but  the  cavalry  of  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century  were,  we  believe,  superior  as  regards  their  own 
immediate  role  to  the  horsemen  of  to-day,  were  probably  as  well 
mounted,  and  were  certainly  capable  of  more  extended  and  rapid 
manoeuvring. 

Seydlitz's  squadrons  were  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  greater 
speed,  discipline,  and  endurance  than  even  the  smartest  regiments 
of  the  present  German  army  can  lay  claim  to,  and  as  regards 
shock  were  admittedly  more  to  be  relied  on.  Moreover,  the 
German  regulations  of  to-day  recognize  the  fact,  and  their  efforts 
aim  no  higher  than  towards  attaining  a  like  mobility  and  effici- 
ency. Of  course  this  state  of  things  is  largely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  in  those  days  the  value  of  cavalry  on  the  actual 
field  of  battle  was  greater  than  at  present,  and  that  they  were 
then  capable  of  encountering  infantry  with  success  during  any 
stage  of  an  engagement.  They  bore,  therefore,  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  the  other  arms,  their  support  was  more  relied  on,  and 
greater  importance  was  attached  to  their  tactical  application. 
The  development  of  fire  that  has  marked  the  progress  of  this 
century  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  infantry  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  some  years  back  less  attention  was  therefore 
perhaps  paid  to  their  training  than  had  been  bestowed  on  it  by 
Frederick  and  his  generals.  Yet  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
next  big  war  will  witness  cavalry  engagements  on  a  large  scale 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the  issue  of  such  collisions 
must  have  an  important  bearing  on  subsequent  events. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  both  sides  will  enter  the  theatre  covered 
far  to  the  front  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry.  To  hide  their  own 
movements  and  discover  those  of  the  foe  will  be  the  role  allotted 
to  these  horsemen,  and  energetic  action  on  their  part  will  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  either  purpose.  One  side  or  other  will  boldly  thrust 
its  strength  forward,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  and  tear  aside 
the  hostile  veil,  and  a  strong  and  determined  effort  will  doubtless 
be  made  in  opposition.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  see  large  masses 
of  cavalry  again  manoeuvring  against  one  another,  and  often  in 
actual  collision  ere  their  respective  armies  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance, while  the  result  of  such  combats  must  materially  influence 
the  plans  of  either  side.  Large  masses  will  on  such  occasions,  if 
not  subsequently,  again  have  to  be  handled  with  rapidity  and 
decision  ;  and  discipline  and  precision  of  movement  in  the  various 
component  parts  will  again  form  an  indispensable  element  of 
success.  At  a  field-day  in  this  country,  nowadays,  the  cavalry 
seem  to  spend  half  their  time  out  of  the  saddle,  and  the  old 
tactics  of  the  dragoon  of  the  last  century,  so  much  discoun- 
tenanced by  Frederick,  appear  sometimes  in  danger  of  again 
being  revived.  To  be  worthy  of  the  name,  cavalry  must  be 
accustomed  to  being  handled  with  rapidity;  their  movements  must 
be  so  swift  as  to  seem  intuitive,  and  must  yet  be  exactly  calcu- 
lated and  nicely  judged.  Their  attack  should  be  sudden  as  the 
swoop  of  the  falcon,  and  the  most  opportune  moment  for  their 
intervention  recognized  by  their  leader  with  the  eye  of  the  hawk. 
Such  combination  between  thought  and  execution  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  dint  of  constant  practice  under  realistic  circum- 
stances, and  cavalry  unaccustomed  to  sudden  and  resolute  action 
in  peace-time  will  surely  be  found  wanting  in  mobility  and  readi- 
ness when  hostilities  occur.  The  Germans  have  thoroughly 
appreciated  this,  and  during  their  manoeuvres  fifty  or  sixty 
squadrons  may  be  seen  handled  together  with  a  skill  and  rapidity 
such  as  probably  fall  little  short  of  the  standard  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Their  recent  campaigns  have  taught  them  the  value 
of  the  arm,  and  they  appear  to  consider  that  the  days  for  its 
employment  on  the  battlefield,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  expected 
from  modern  firearms,  are  by  no  means  over.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  their  horsemen  take  a  leading  part  in  their  mimic 
warfare,  and  enterprise,  swiftness,  and  audacity  are  inculcated 
and  encouraged.  Yet  drill  and  discipline  are  likewise  strictly 
insisted  on,  and  the  example  of  Seydlitz,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
his  troopers  charging  jammed  boot  to  boot,  is  held  up  for 
imitation.  The  tendency  of  peace-time  is  to  over-estimate  the 
effect  of  fire,  and  theory  will  always  favour  the  defence.  Yet, 
in  actual  fact,  it  is  the  attack  that  more  usually  wins,  and  thisii 
is  as  true  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Cmsar.  In  the  same  way  theory  seemed  to  deny  to 
cavalry  their  former  influence  on  flip  battlefield,  yet  experi- 
ence asserts  that,  if  they  be  well  handled  and  have  sufficient 
mobility,  even  modern  fire  will  not  prevent  their  finding  oppor- 
tunities for  throwing  their  weight  effectively  into  the  scale,  while 
in  their  screening  and  reconnoitring  duties  to  the  front  theory 
and  practice  alike  allot  them  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
action.  Considerations  such  as  these  should  give  us  some  anxietj 
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•when  we  reflect  on  our  inadequate  horse-supply  and  the  difficulty 
■we  should  experience  in  finding-  suitable  remounts  for  even  our 
small  proportion  of  the  arm  had  we  ever  again  to  oppose  a 
European  foe.  Horses  and  men  will  alike  require  careful  drill 
and  unremitting  attention,  and  trained  chargers  are  not  readily 
improvised,  even  though  horses  of  sorts  are  forthcoming  to  fill 
the  ranks. 


RACIXG  AT  GOODWOOD. 

fPIIE  Goodwood  meeting  could  not  have  opened  in  more 
-L  glorious  weather,  and  the  course,  instead  of  being  a  quag- 
mire as  it  was  last  year,  was  in  perfect  order.  This  was  ex- 
ceeding good  luck,  considering  the  wet  days  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  meeting.  There  was  a  party,  too,  at 
Goodwood  House,  without  which  Goodwood  is,  so  to  speak, 
scarcely  Goodwood.  The  Stewards'  Cup,  although  only  worth 
602/.,  had  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  betting  for  some  time 
before  the  meeting,  and  it  was  considered  an  exceptionally 
open  race.  Much  as  good  sportsmen  dislike  to  see  a  first-rate 
horse  beaten  by  an  inferior  one  carrying  a  much  lighter  weight, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  presence  of  a  celebrated  winner 
under  a  weight  with  which  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  win 
adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  a  handicap.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  excellent  judges  General  Byrne's  chestnut  colt,  Amphion, 
was  the  best  three-year-old  of  the  season,  bold  as  such  a  theory 
sounded  when  one  remembered  Donovan.  He  was  handicapped 
at  8  st.  13  lbs.,  and  had  to  give  as  much  as  3st.  6  lbs.  to  one  of 
his  opponents.  Then  he  was  giving  6  lbs.  and  a  year,  the  equiva- 
lent to  an  allowance  of  17  lbs.,  to  the  great,  powerful  Noble 
Chieftain,  who,  although  a  roarer,  and  an  uncertain  runner,  had 
given  Fullerton  a  beating  equal  to  a  stone  within  the  month. 
Nevertheless,  many  racing-men  of  great  experience  thought  that 
Amphion  would  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  after  having 
-been  first  favourite  he  eventually  started  a  strong  second  favourite. 
The  first  favourite  at  the  last  moment  was  Lord  Rodney's  Danby- 
dale,  who  had  been  left  at  the  post  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at 
Ascot,  after  having  been  backed  for  immense  sums,  and  we  may 
say  at  once  that  he  again  disappointed  his  party  by  running  only 
seventh.  A  horse  that  had  been  heavily  backed  long  before  the 
race  was  Mr.  A.  James's  Dog  Rose,  who  had  beaten  a  field  of 
twenty-three  at  Newmarket  in  May,  and  had  been  placed  in  three 
out  of  four  other  races  this  season.  He  was  to  receive  15  lbs., 
which  at  weight  for  age  was  equal  to  26  lbs.,  from  Amphion,  and 
his  backers  maintained  that  he  was  not  so  inferior  to  the  best 
.horse  in  training,  be  that  horse  who  he  might,  as  all  that ;  yet 
he  went  down  in  the  betting  just  before  the  start,  until  he 
reached  100  to  7.  There  was  also  Noble  Chieftain  to  be  reckoned 
with.  At  Newmarket  that  colt  had  beaten  Dog  Rose  by  three 
lengths  at  even  weights,  and  to  make  up  for  this,  9  lbs.  was  to  be 
allowed.  The  question  whether  that  amount  would  put  the 
pair  on  even  terms  was  eagerly  disputed.  Danbydale  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  post — breaking  away  and  running  part 
-of  the  course  more  than  once  before  the  flag  fell,  this  time,  instead 
of  staying  behind  altogether.  When  the  eighteen  starters  did  get 
away  the  running  was  made  by  Miss  Ethel,  who  showed  great 
.speed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  Both  Amphion  and 
Dog  Rose  got  ott'  very  well ;  but  Noble  Chieftain  was  not  so 
favoured,  and  he  was  impeded  by  a  cluster  of  horses  that  were  in 
front  of  him.  When  they  had  run  about  half  the  course  the  first 
favourite  was  beaten ;  Miss  Ethel,  Dog  Rose,  Amphion,  The 
Gloamin',  and  Martley  composed  the  leading  division,  and  Noble 
■Chieftain  was  trying  to  work  his  way  through  the  crowd.  About 
three  hundred  yards  from  home  Miss  Ethel  resigned  the  lead  to 
Dog  Rose,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Noble  Chieftain  succeeded 
■in  obtaining  an  opening.  Amphion,  ridden  by  Watts,  struggled 
with  unflinching  gameness  to  catch  Dog  Rose;  but  he  had  only 
reached  his  neck  at  the  winning-post.  Noble  Chieftain,  ridden 
by  Weldon,  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  be  going  much 
faster  than  either  Dog  Rose  or  Amphion  at  the  finish.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  ground  that  he  made  up  in  a  short  time, 
it  was  a  highly  meritorious  performance  on  the  part  of  Noble 
Chieftain  to  pass  the  winning-post  only  three-quarters  of  a  length 
behind  Amphion,  and  handicappers  neither  ought  nor  are  likely 
to  depreciate  it.  Dog  Rose  was  a  thoroughly  "  exposed  horse," 
and  he  was  capitally  ridden  by  Woodburn.  He  is  strong  and 
muscular — according  to  some  critics,  even  to  clumsiness  ;  yet  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  he  is  evenly  made  and  a  good  mover. 
The  question  is  whether  he  is  within  23  lbs.  of  a  first-class  horse, 
for  that  he  ought  to  be  if  Amphion  is  all  that  his  admirers 
suppose. 

Considerable  credit  was  due  to  Rathbeal  for  his  victory  in  the 
llalnaker  Stakes,  when  giving  7  lbs.  to  Far  Niente,  who  had 
shown  form  as  good  as  The  Whaup's,  at  the  weights  at  which 
they  met,  for  the  Zetland  Stakes  at  Leicester.  Indirectly,  it  did 
honour  also  to  Loup,  who  had  run  Rathbeal  to  a  head  when 
giving  him  13  lbs.  at  Sandown,  and  still  more  so  to  fleaume,  who 
had  beaten  Loup  at  Newmarket.  The  Richmond  Stakes,  the 
principal  two-year-old  race  of  the  day,  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
affair,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bearing  to  one  side  and  bump- 
ing on  tl>e  part  of  more  than  one  of  the  competitors  at  the  finish. 
Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  Fortitude,  a  very  fine  colt  by  Sterling  that 
had  cost  2,300  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  the  favourite;  but  ho 
-only  ran  third,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Golden  Gate,  a  colt  by 


Rend  Or,  belonging  to  a  brother  of  the  owner  of  Fortitude. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Carabinier  divided  the  Messrs.  Bairds' 
colts,  both  of  which  swerved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
value  of  the  form  very  doubtful.  Mr.  II.  Milner's  Riviera  won 
the  Ham  Stakes  so  easily  that  those  who  had  laid  20  to  I  on 
her  never  had  cause  for  a  moment's  uneasiness;  but  this  was  very 
far  from  being  the  case  wit  li  the  layers  of  9  to  4  on  Mr.  D.  Baird's 
El  Dorado  for  the  Gratwicke  Stakes,  the  last  race  of  the  day,  as 
their  champion,  after  appearing  to  have  the  race  in  hand  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  began  to  slacken  his  pace  in  a  most 
alarming  manner  at  the  distance,  and  it  was  all  that  Warne  could 
do  to  get  home  with  him  in  front  of  Lord  Bradford's  Royal  Oak 
and  the  Duke  cf  Hamilton's  Fusilier,  who  only  finished  a  neck 
and  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  him. 

El  Dorado  wes  in  a  better  humour  in  the  next  race  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  first  of  the  Wednesday,  which  he  won  without 
being  extended  frcm  Bridlemere,  his  single  opponent.  His  craven 
running  of  the  preceding  day  enabled  his  backers  to  lay  the  short 
odds  of  6  to  4  on  him.  Backers  had  very  fair  terms  offered  them 
again  about  another  of  Mr.  D.  Baird's  colts  for  the  next  race,  the 
Sussex  Stakes,  in  6  to  4  against  Enthusiast,  the  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand,  who  won  with  great  ease,  although  by  only  a 
neck,  from  Trince  Soltykofi's  Gold.  Neither  Enthusiast  nor 
El  Dorado  is  generally  considered  a  very  satisfactory  or  fortunate 
colt.  The  former  c(  st  2,coo  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  has  won 
but  two  races  out  of  eight,  yet  he  has  more  than  2,000/.  to  his 
credit  after  repaying  the  whole  of  his  purchase-money  ;  and  the 
latter,  be  his  demerits  what  they  may,  has  won  considerably  over 
6,000/.  in  stakes.  The  most  interesting  race  of  the  day  was  the 
Chesterfield  Cup,  for  which  Mr.  Legh's  Veracity,  the  winner  of  the 
Liverpool  Cup  a  week  earlier,  gave  from  1 1  lbs.  to  45  lbs.  to  each 
of  his  nine  opponents  and  won  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  This  was  about  the  best  form  he  had  ever  shown.  As  a 
two-year-old  he  won  as  many  as  eight  races  out  of  ten  ;  as  a 
three-year-old  he  again  ran  ten  times,  but  without  winning  a 
single  race.  So  disgusted  were  his  supporters  with  his  short- 
comings in  that  year  that  when  he  came  out  for  the  Lincoln- 
shire Handicap  the  following  spring  they  allowed  him  to  start 
at  50  to  I,  when,  as  if  to  reproach  them  for  their  faithlessness, 
he  won  the  race  from  a  field  of  twenty-three.  A  week  later  he 
won  the  Nottinghamshire  Handicap  ;  but  alter  that  he  showed 
such  indifferent  form  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  that 
20  to  1  was  laid  against  him  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  which  he 
won  by  a  head.  His  victory  for  the  Chesterfield  Cup  confirms 
the  suspicion  that  Whitelegs  owed  his  success  in  the  race  for  the 
Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  to  his  excellent  start ;  for  in  that 
race  Whitelegs  beat  Veracity  by  four  lengths,  and  now,  with 
only  1  lb.  less  between  them,  Veracity  beat  Whitelegs  by  nearly 
five  lengths.  In  winning  the  Sweepstakes  with  his  one-eyed 
filly,  Sorceress,  Mr.  Abington  apparently  lost  830/.,  as  the  stakes 
were  only  worth  1 1 5/.,  and  he  bought  in  the  winner  for  900 
guineas  more  than  he  was  to  receive  for  her ;  but  we  are  tired  of 
pointing  out  the  constant  repetition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
anomalies  of  the  turf. 

We  should  scarcely  he  exaggerating  if  we  were  to  say  that 
never  did  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  witness  such  dull  racing  on 
a  Cup  Day  at  Goodwood  as  on  the  Thursday  of  last  week.  Only 
two  horses  ran  for  the  great  event,  and  the  average  number  of 
starters  for  each  race  was  less  than  half  a  dozen.  For  the  Cup, 
odds  of  4  to  I  were  laid  on  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  great, 
muscular,  chestnut  colt,  Trayles,  the  winner  of  the  Gold  Cup 
and  the  Alexandra  Plate  at  Ascot.  He  gave  2  st.  8  lbs.  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Latania,  a  filly  of  the  same  age,  made  the 
whole  of  the  running,  and  won  easily  by  four  lengths.  The  Duke 
of  Portland's  Semolina  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes,  "  pulling  double,"  by  two  lengths,  from  five 
opponents,  none  of  whom  had  yet  distinguished  themselves,  and 
by  this  victory  she  brought  her  winnings  up  to  7,810/.  Mr.  H. 
Milner's  Riviera,  with  10  lbs.  extra  on  her  back,  won  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes,  at  least  as  easily,  from  a  field  of  six.  General 
pleasure  was  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales's  victory  in  the  fifth 
race.  It  was  a  great  day  for  backers,  as  the  favourites  won  in 
five  races  out  of  six,  which  made  it  a  violent  contrast  to  the  dis- 
astrous Cup  Day  of  last  year,  when  the  favourites  were  beaten  in 
every  instance. 

As  Prince  SoltykofT's  Cherry  Bounce  had  beaten  Mr.  de  la 
Rue's  Wrinkle  by  some  lengths  for  the  Coronation  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  it  seemed  safe  to  make  the  former  the  better  favourite 
of  the  pair  for  the  Nassau  Stakes,  even  with  5  lbs.  extra  on  her 
back  ;  but  these  calculations  were  upset  by  a  collision  which  took 
place  between  them  mi  entering  the  rails,  for  Cherry  Bounce  got 
the  worst  of  the  scrimmage  and  dropped  into  the  rear.  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  magnificent  chestnut  colt  Le  Nord,  by  Tristan,  won 
the  Moleconib  Stakes  very  easily  from  Mr.  W.  Low's  bay  colt  by 
Wisdom  out  of  Vanish, 'who  had  cost  1,150  guineas  last  year 
and  this  season  had  won  a  match  in  May  and  run  a  good  third  to 
Rathbeal  and  Loup  for  the  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  at 
Sandown  Second  Summer  Meeting.  Dog  Rose,  the  winner  of 
the  Stewards'  Cup,  gave  Mr.  Maple's  The  Gloamin'  12  lbs.  and  a 
beating  for  the  Chichester  Stakes,  a  performance  which  tended  to 
t lie  honour  and  glory  of  Amphion.  The  Goodwood  Stakes  was 
considered  "  a  good  thing"  for  Mr.  Maple's  clever,  lengthy, 
chestnut  mare,  Mill  Stream,  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cup.  Mr. 
lenwick's  weight-carrying  brown  horse  Tissaphernes,  the  winner 
of  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  was  supposed  to  have  the 
second  best  chance  ;  and  next  in  public  estimation  came  Lord 
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Calthorpe's  three-year-old  Savant,  a  colt  by  Wisdom  out  of  Mill 
Stream's  dam,  that  had  shown  his  staying  powers  by  winning  the 
Feather  Plate  at  Newmarket  over  the  long  course  of  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  as  a  two-year-old.  Tissaphernes  made  the  running 
almost  as  soon  as  the  field  had  been  steadied  into  their  strides, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  entering  the  rails.  So  far  as  the 
favourites  were  concerned  he  held  his  own;  but  a  12-to-i  out- 
sider was  destined  to  defeat  him.  Ingram,  a  powerful  four-year- 
old  colt,  belonging  to  A.  Taylor,  the  trainer,  that  had  never  won 
a  race  before,  challenged  Tissaphernes  and  beat  him,  rather  easily 
at  last,  by  a  length.  As  he  was  receiving  24  lbs.  from  Tissa- 
phernes, there  could  be  no  question  as  to  whom  the  honours  of 
the  race  were  due.  For  the  City  and  Suburban,  Fullerton, 
who  ran  second,  had  given  Ingram  39  lbs.  and  beaten  him 
out  of  place  ;  in  fact,  Ingram  was  absolutely  last,  although 
he  was  carrying  less  weight  than  anything  in  the  race  ;  so 
his  victory  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  remarkable  occurrence.  The  favourites  were 
beaten  again  for  the  two  next  races,  still  further  reducing 
the  winnings  of  the  backers  ;  but  those  who  cared  to  lay 
the  long  odds  of  16  to  1  on  Mr.  A.  W.  Merry's  celebrated  two- 
year-old,  Surefoot,  for  the  Findon  Stakes,  the  last  race  of  the 
meeting,  won  their  money  without  fear  or  trembling.  Neither 
the  weather  nor  the  company  of  the  Goodwood  meeting  could 
wrell  have  been  improved  upon  ;  some  excellent  horses  ran,  and 
there  were  a  few  races  of  considerable  interest ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sport  was  poor. 


THE  FAERIE  KING. 

THE  readers  of  The  Faerie  Queene  are  legion,  but  who  has 
read  The  Faerie  King  ?  We  cannot  pretend  to  have  ac- 
complished the  feat,  for  it  is  no  light  matter  to  read  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  lines  of  indifferent  verse ;  but  we  have 
t  urned  the  pages  and  noted  occasional  passages.  The  Faerie  King 
never  passed  the  press,  but  is  preserved  among  the  Rawlinson 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  Sheppard  was  the  writer — 
Samuel  Sheppard,  not  Simon  Sheppard  (they  both  signed  "  S. 
Sheppard,"  to  the  confusion  of  bibliographers) — and  the  poem 
may  be  dated  aire.  1650. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  for  intrepid,  unabashed 
plagiarism,  Sheppard  beats  the  record.  Gerard  Langbaine, 
noticing  his  so-called  comedy,  The  Committee-man  Curried,  1647 , 
remarked: — "The  Author  indeed  has  shew'd  his  Reading,  if  not 
his  Fancy :  for  there  is  scarce  a  piece  of  Sir  John  Suckling  that 
he  has  not  plundered.  His  Aglaura,  Goblins,  Brenoralt,  all 
have  pay'd  tribute  to  our  Excise-Poet :  neither  his  verses  nor 
prose  have  escaped  him."  But  there  were  many  sufferers  besides 
Suckling.  One  of  his  favourite  authors  was  Webster ;  and  he 
had  the  effrontery  to  introduce  into  his  romance,  The  Loves  of 
Amandus  and  Kophronia,  1650,  those  fine  lines  from  The  Devil's 
Law- Case : — 

All  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
Meet  to  perfume  our  burying,  &c. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  The  Faerie  King  is  the  sixth  canto 
of  the  fifth  book,  a  description  of  the  "  Sacred  House  of 
Eloquence,"  with  remarks  on  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Bards."  As 
the  stanza  on  Shakspeare  is  not  given  in  Shakespeare's  Centurie 
of  Prayse,  nor  in  Br.  Furnivall's  Supplement  to  that  curious 
volume,  it  may  be  worth  quoting  (though  it  is  not  very 
brilliant) : — 

Shakespeare  the  next,  who  wrot  so  much  so  well, 
That  when  I  view  his  Bulke  I  stand  amaz'd  : 
A  Genius  so  inexhaustible, 

That  hath  such  tall  and  numerous  trophies  rais'd  ; 
Let  him  bee  thought  a  Block,  an  Intidell, 
Shall  dare  to  skreene  the  lustre  of  bis  praise, 
Whose  works  shall  find  (their  due)  a  deathless  date, 
Scorning  the  teeth  of  Time  or  force  of  Fate. 

Four-and-twenty  English  names  are  selected  for  praise.  First 
come  Chaucer,  Sir  Thomas  More  ("  Who  lost  his  owne  To  prove 
the  Pope  the  only  perfect  head  "),  Sidney,  and  Spenser.  Perhaps 
some  readers  will  share  Sheppard's  regret  that  Spenser  "  doated 
on  exploded  words."  Sir  John  Harington's  Orlando  Furioso,  of 
which  Ben  Jonson  said  such  severe  things  to  Brummond  of 
Hawthornden,  is  pronounced  to  rival  "  Ariosto's  famed  originall." 
Chapman's  Homeric  labours  are  applauded  : — 

Nor  can  wee  match  his  most  admired  play, 
Either  in  Sophocles  or  Seneca. 

After  Chapman  come  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ("  A  general  scholler, 
flowing,  pithie,  neat  "),  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Fletcher  ("A 
more  accomplish'd  wit  our  clime  nere  bred"),  George  Sandys,  the 
fluent  translator  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  "reverend  Donne." 
Two  lines  at  the  close  of  the  stanza  on  Donne  are  in  Sheppard's 
boldest  manner,  delightfully  absurd  : — 

Thrice  glorious  Patryarch,  who  didst,  talk  with  Death 
Till  the  rude  Goblin  stopt  thy  learned  breath. 

Samuel  Daniel  is  commended  for  grave  sententiousness,  and 
King  James  is  declared  to  have  written  "  a  most  succinct  elabo- 
rate stile."  Bacon  is  described  in  flat  prose  as  "a  walking  living 
library."  Shakspeare  follows,  then  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  then 
— save  the  mark  ! — Thomas  Goife,  author  of  The  Raging  Turk 
and  other  extravagant  tragedies  (not  without  merit),  an  amiable 


young  clergyman,  who  shortened  his  days  by  marrying  a  vixenish 
widow.  To  Goffe  succeeds  Francis  Quarles,  the  emblem-writer, 
ridiculously  styled  "  our  English  Orpheus  " ;  and  then  we  have 
a  stanza,  not  badly  turned,  in  praise  of  Webster : — 

Webster  the  next :  though  not  so  much  of  note, 
Nor's  name  attended  with  such  noise  &  crowd, 
Yet  by  the  Nine  and  by  Apollo's  vote 
Whole  groves  of  Bay  are  for  his  head  allow'd. 
Most  sacred  spirrit,  (some  may  say  I  doate) 
Of  thy  three  noble  Tragedies  bee  as  proud 
As  great  voluminous  Johnson  :  thou  shalt  bee 
Read  longer  &  with  more  applause  than  bee. 

Time  has  partly  verified  Sheppard's  bold  prediction.  Catiline  and 
Sajanus  have  lost  something  of  their  early  prestige,  but  The 
Duchess  of  Malji  and  The  White  Devil  shine  with  heightened 
splendour.  Randolph,  Suckling,  Cartwright,  and  Charles  I.  bring 
up  the  rear. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  Sheppard  was  engaged  on  the 
composition  of  his  interminable  poem.  In  his  Epigrams,  165  r, 
he  has  an  address  "  To  his  Muse  in  reference  to  his  Faerie 
King,"  indulging  the  fancy  that, 

When  violent  hands  have  made 
England  a  den  of  dragons,  a  dark  shade 
Where  shag-hayrd  Satyres  daunce,  when  Kingdoms  are 
Quite  overturn'd,  and  frie  in  flames  of  Warre, 
I  shall  command  the  Earth  and  to  the  Skie 
Above  the  Earth,  borne  on  Fames  Wings  shall  flie. 

But  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  at  times  that  he  was 
labouring  in  vain.  When  he  reached  the  fifth  book  he  felt  his 
spirits  beginning  to  flag,  and  raised  a  cry  of  alarm : — 

Shall  I  (ye  learned  nine)  be  now  betrayd  ? 
Having  scrambled  up  so  high  upon  your  hill, 
Must  I  be  now  becalm'd  ?  O  holy  mayde, 
Who  hitherto  hast  given  mee  strength  &  skill, 
Must  my  Ideas,  when  I'm  dead,  be  found 
Halfe  buried  &  half  above  the  ground? 
Forbid  it,  0  thou  Delphian  deitie  ! 

After  this  invocation  he  trudges  on,  pilfering  right  and  left.  As 
he  drew  very  copiously  from  Britannia's  Pastorals,  he  might  at 
least  have  found  room  for  William  Browne  in  his  "  House  of 
Eloquence." 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  in  1880  the  Roxburghe  Club 
actually  contemplated  printing  Sheppard's  poem.  A  charitable 
conjecture  is  that  the  gentleman  who  suggested  the  publication 
had  never  looked  into  the  MS.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley,  who 
rendered  real  service  to  letters  by  restoring  Robert  Burton's 
Philosophaster,  was  asked  by  the  members  of  the  Club  to  "  confer 
with  Mr.  Coxe  as  to  Sheppard's  poems " ;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  report  was  not  favourable  to  Sheppard.  The 
Faerie  King  will  be  read  when  The  Faerie  Queene  is  forgotten,, 
hardly  before. 


DIVISION  OF  RAILWAY  ORDINARY  STOCKS. 

THE  announcement  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had  decided  to  ask  the  con- 
sent of  their  shareholders  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  the 
resumption  of  the  division  of  the  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Company 
into  Preferred  and  Deferred,  together  with  rumours  that  other 
Boards  of  Birectors  intend  to  take  a  similar  course,  caused  a  sharp 
rise  in  Ordinary  Railway  Stocks.  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Stock  Exchange  on  the  matter.  Investors  proper 
prefer  a  stock  which  gives  a  fixed  annual  return  to  one  whose 
return  fluctuates,  and  for  good  reasons.  We  showed  last  week 
that  most  of  the  dividends  announced  by  English  railway  Com- 
panies for  the  first  half  of  this  year  considerably  exceed  those 
announced  twelve  months  ago.  In  some  cases  the  rate  is  as 
much  as  i£  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  twelve  months  ago, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  is  1  per  cent,  higher.  Now,  to  the 
holder  of  io,ooo£.  of  Ordinary  Stock  an  increase  of  i£  per  cent, 
for  the  year  in  the  dividend  means  an  addition  to  his  income 
of  125/.  This,  in  itself,  is  highly  satisfactory.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, a  person  with  a  moderate  or  small  income  is  apt  to  be 
tempted  into  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  by  so  large 
an  addition  to  his  income.  He  finds  that  he  can  lay  by  as  much 
as  he  did  before,  and  yet,  after  spending  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  he  has  a  considerable  surplus,  and  most  people  are  not  thrifty 
enough,  under  such  circumstances,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
augment  their  expenses.  But  after  awhile  times  begin  to  change. 
Railway  dividends  first  become  stationary,  and  then  decrease, 
and  when  the  shareholder  finds  his  income  falling  off,  he  is  not 
always  able  to  lessen  his  expenses  promptly  and  proportionately. 
Therefore,  most  careful  investors  like  to  have  a  security  whose 
return  they  can  calculate  with  reasonable  certainty.  It  is 
argued,  then,  by  the  Stock  Exchange  that,  if  the  Ordinary- 
Stocks  of  our  railway  Companies  were  divided  into  two  separate 
stocks — one  called  Preferred  Ordinary  and  the  other  Deferred 
Ordinary — the  first  to  be  entitled  to  a  fixed  Preference  rate  of 
dividend,  and  the  second  to  take  all  that  might  remain,  the 
Preferred  Ordinary  Stock  would  exactly  suit  the  requirements  of 
investors.  Debenture,  Guaranteed,  and  Preference  Stocks  have 
risen  very  much  of  late,  and  give  to  the  investor  a  very  small 
return.  A  creation  of  a  new  kind  of  Preference  Stock  would 
afford  an  opportunity  to  buy  on  more  favourable  terms.  But  the 
Deferred  Ordinary  Stocks  would  equally  well  suit  two  other  classes 
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of  purchasers  in  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  those  who  may  be  called 
speculative  investors — persons,  that  is,  who  buy  less  with  a  view 
to  the  return  which  the  security  yields  than  in  the  hope  that  its 
market  price  will  rise — and,  secondly,  the  speculators  pure  and 
simple.  As  the  Deferred  Ordinary  Stocks  would  be  entitled  only 
to  what  might  remain  over  after  the  Preferred  Ordinary  dividends 
had  been  paid,  their  dividends  would  be  good  in  good  years  and 
bad  in  bad  years.  Their  prices,  therefore,  would  fluctuate  a  good 
deal,  and  therefore  they  would  afford  ample  scope  for  speculation. 
Consequently,  it  is  concluded  that  the  prices  of  the  two  separate 
stocks  would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  price  of  the  single 
undivided  stock  as  it  exists  at  present.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  division  is  favoured  by  large  numbers  of  shareholders,  by 
speculators  generally,  and  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  directors  of  most  Companies  have  been 
opposed  to  division.  In  1 868  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  any 
Company  which  in  any  one  year  paid  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
its  Ordinary  Stock  to  divide  that  stock  into  two,  one  entitled  to 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  other  to  whatever  might  remain 
over,  each  100/.  of  stock  to  be  equally  divided.  Only  four  Com- 
panies have  taken  advantage  of  this  Act — the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast,  the  London  and  South-Eastern,  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Great  Northern.  Last  year  the 
North  British  Company  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  enabled  it  to  divide  upon  a  new  plan,  giving  100/.  of  Pre- 
ferred Ordinary  Stock  and  100/.  of  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock 
for  every  100/.  of  existing  Ordinary  Stock,  the  former  to  be 
entitled  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  latter  to  take  whatever 
might  remain.  The  Boards  of  other  Companies  have  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of  1868,  or  to  apply  for  special 
Acts  giving  them  similar  powers.  And  the  objection  of  rail- 
way Directors  to  the  division  of  their  Ordinary  Stocks  is  in- 
telligible enough.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  division  would  lead 
to  a  considerable  increase  of  speculation,  and  respectable  Boards 
of  Directors  naturally  shrink  from  doing  anything  that  would 
have  such  a  result.  But,  apart  from  this  moral  objection, 
there  is  a  strong  practical  objection  also.  If  the  view  gener- 
ally taken  be  correct  that  the  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  would 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  speculators  and  speculative  investors, 
these  stocks  would  be  held  almost  entirely  by  persons  who 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
Companies.  "What  they  wish  for  is  a  rise  in  price,  and  it 
would  matter  little  to  them  what  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
rise.  Therefore  they  would  naturally-  be  inclined  to  favour 
anything  likely  to  lead  to  a  rise  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  and,  as  they  would  be  more  active,  more  enterprising, 
and  more  in  a  position  to  combine  than  investors  proper  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  they  would  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Directors  an  exceedingly  strong  pressure.  But  several 
Boards  of  Directors  seem  to  have  become  convinced  that  they 
cannot  well  hold  out  any  longer.  Not  merely  is  there  a 
strong  demand  from  the  shareholders,  but  this  demand  some 
time  ago  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Conversion  Trust  Company, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  converting  stocks.  This  Company 
has  bought  a  million  of  London  and  North-Western  Ordinary- 
Stock,  half  a  million  of  North-Eastern,  and  600,000/.  of  Cale- 
donian. It  is  true  that  the  Company  professes  its  intention 
not  to  vote  upon  the  stocks  held  by  it ;  but  it  is  generally  safe 
to  assume  that  when  power  is  held  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  used, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  original  intention,  when  it  was 
acquired.  And  it  may  well  be  that  Boards  of  Directors  are  be- 
ginning to  think  that  it  will  be  better  they  should  themselves 
undertake  the  division  of  their  stocks  than  that  other  Companies 
should  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  should  obtain  an  enormous 
voting  power  in  their  Companies. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
Companies  still  give  to  their  shareholders  the  option  in  the  first 
half  of  every  year  of  dividing  the  Ordinary  Stock  held  by  them 
into  a  Preferred  and  Deferred  in  the  proportion  of  50/.  each  for 
every  100/.  of  undivided  Ordinary.  One  other  Company  gave 
the  same  option  for  a  while  ;  but  many  years  ago  it  ceased 
dividing,  and  a  fifth  Company  last  half-year  introduced  an  entirely 
new  plan,  that  of  giving  100/.  both  of  Preferred  and  of  Deferred 
for  each  100/.  of  undivided  Ordinary.  We  write  before  the 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  is  held, 
and  cannot  say,  therefore,  what  plan  the  Directors  of  that 
Company  favour.  Indeed,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  give  an  ex- 
planation on  the  point  judging  from  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders.  But  the  general 
impression  at  the  moment  is  that  the  Directors  do  not  intend  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  Act  of  1868.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
agitating  for  division  object  to  that  Act  that  even  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  shareholders. 
And  in  evidence  of  this  they  point  to  the  few  companies  which 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  permission.  Further,  they  say  with 
very  much  force  that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country 
have  changed  so  completely  during  the  past  one-and-twenty 
years  that  a  fixed  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is  now  preposterously 
high.  Therefore,  they  contend  either  that  the  Act  should  be  com- 
pletely amended,  or  that  special  Acts  should  be  given  to  the  several 
Companies  to  suit  their  respective  requirements.  This  is  what 
was  done  last  year  in  the  case  of  the  North  British.  Against  the 
North  British  plan,  however,  there  are  also  objections.  The  first 
and  the  most  general  is,  that  it  waters  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany.   The  word  "  watering  *'  is  usually  understood  to  mean  that 


new  capital  for  which  no  consideration  was  given  is  created  to 
share  equally  with  the  old  capital.    And  if  this  be  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  by  the  objectors  it  is  not  true.    It  is  quite 
true  that  the  North  British  plan  doubles  the  existing  Ordinary 
Stock,  but  then  it  limits  the  rights  of  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
stockholders  to  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  gives  to 
the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock  only  whatever  may 
remain  after  that  amount  has  been  paid  in  any  one  year.  The 
plan,  then,  correctly  described,  is  a  device  for  changing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  net  profits.    But,  no  doubt,  something  is  to  be 
said  against  the  doubling  of  the  nominal  capital.    The  argument 
in  favour  of  the  North  British  plan  is,  that,  as  it  gives  the 
Preference  Ordinary  Stock  only  3  per  cent.,  it  substantially  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1868,  which  gives  to  the 
Preference  Stock  6  per  cent,  the  amount  of  the  Preference 
being  only  half  of  the  old  undivided  stock.    So  far  as  the  share- 
holders themselves  are  concerned,  it  does  not  very  much  matter 
which  plan  is  adopted.    If  a  man  divides  his  100/.  stock  into 
50/.  stock  entitled  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  and  50/.  stock  entitled  to 
whatever  may  remain,  he  receives  the  same  as  another  person  who 
takes  for  the  100/.  of  existing  stock  two  new  stocks,  one  amount- 
ing to  100/.  entitled  to  3  per  cent.,  and  the  other  100/.  entitled  to 
whatever  may  remain  over.  As  regards  the  public,  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  Which  will  give  the  greatest  scope  for  speculation  ?  The 
North  British  plan  undoubtedly  creates  a  greater  mass  of  Deferred 
Stock  ;  but  whether  this  implies  a  greater  amount  of  speculation 
may  be  doubted.    At  all  events,  the  true  objection  to  every  form 
of  the  proposal  for  dividing  the  Ordinary  Stock  is  that  it  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  encourage  speculation  ;  but,  as  the  public 
demand  for  it  is  growing  so  strong,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  prevented.    If  the  Companies  themselves  do  not  convert,  then, 
other  Companies  will  be  created — as,  indeed,  has  already  been 
done  on  a  small  scale — for  doing  what  the  railway  Directors  re- 
fuse to  do  or  Parliament  refuses  to  sanction.    And  in  this  way 
more  harm  is  likely  to  result  than  from  division  by  the  Companies  ; 
for  there  will  be  speculation  not  only  in  the  railway  stocks,  but 
also  in  the  stocks  of  the  conversion  Companies ;  and  there  is  the 
further  risk  that  the  conversion  Companies  may  be  much  worse 
managed. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^VT  EXT  to  the  Presidency  the  political  prize  most  eagerly  pursued 
-1- 1    in  the  United  States  is  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate.  The 
superior  dignity  of  that  body  as  compared  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  results  from  the  wide  range  of  its  constitutional 
functions,  the  greater  importance  of  its  constituencies,  and  the 
longer  tenure  of  office  enjoyed  by  its  members.    A  Senator  has  a 
voice  in  the  ratification  of  all  treaties,  and  in  the  confirmation  of 
nominations  made  by  the  President  to  the  higher  offices  of  State, 
such  as  the  Cabinet,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Again  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  ambassador  from  a  whole  State, 
of  which  a  member  of  the  House  represents  but  apart.    His  term 
of  service  is  for  six  years,  that  of  the  Representative  only  for 
two.    Hence  follow  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Executive 
and  the  heads  of  departments,  which  ensure  to  a  Senator  a 
correspondent  control  of  patronage  in  his  State.    Where  he  is  in 
political  harmony  with  an  Administration  he  is  practically  the 
dispenser  of  all  offices  to  his  constituents.    The  professional  poli- 
ticians, whose  only  occupation  is  office-begging  for  themselves  or 
for  their  friends,  look  to  him  as  the  source  of  official  honours, 
and  hold  him  responsible  for  their  distribution.    That  he  may 
satisfy  their  demands  he  is  forced  to  sacrifice  much  of  his  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  his  legislative  duties,  and  not  seldom 
to  foist  upon  the  public  service  the  incompetent  and  unworthy. 
Patronage  is  thus  at  once  the  support  and  the  bane  of  a  sena- 
torial existence.    Without  patronage  it  can  hardly  be  prolonged  ; 
in  the  acquisition  and  dispensation  of  patronage  it  is  always 
made  miserable  and  often  extinguished.    By  its  judicious  exer- 
cise, however,  a  Senator  secures  in  his  service  a  compact  and 
well-organized  band  of  henchmen,  whose  political  fortunes  are 
bound  up  with  his  own,  and  whose  labours,  therefore,  for  the  re- 
election of  their  patron  are  incessant.    AVhen  his  term  expires 
the  out-going  Senator  thus  meets  his  rivals  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  a  disciplined  corps  in  conflict  with  a  mob. 
His  partisans  scattered  throughout  his  State  strain  every  energy 
to  secure  the  return  of  a  Legislature  favourable  to  his  interests, 
lor  it  is  by  the  Legislature  that  the  Senator  is  elected,  and  not 
directly  by  the  people. 

As  party  considerations  always  control  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  the  first  contest  is  between  the  two  great  political 
organizations,  who  each  strive  to  secure  the  predominance  in  that 
body,  and  with  it  the  senatorship.  As  the  Senator,  then,  can 
only  hope  for  success  through  the  triumph  of  his  own  party  in 
carrying  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  he  participates  actively  in 
the  canvass  that  determines  the  choice  of  its  members.  During 
his  term  he  has  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  people  of  his 
State  by  frequent  correspondence  with  every  local  leader  of  any 
importance  ;  he  has  (list  ribuled  vast  numbers  of  public-documents  ; 
thousands  of  his  speeches  have  been  franked  broadcast ;  the  rural 
districts  have  been  deluged  with  "Agricultural  Reports";  and 
few  are  the  farmers  who  have  not  received  from  him  choice  selec- 
tions of  various  seeds,  supplied  gratis  and  in  profusion  by  the 
Government.    He  now  prepares  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 
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For  several  months  prior  to  the  election  of  the  Legislature  he 
visits  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  everywhere  making  speeches 
declaratory  of  his  "  platform."  lie  takes  concert  with  his  friends 
as  to  the  candidates  they  shall  support  for  the  Legislature. 
Where  these  are  strong  enough  in  the  conventions  which  select 
the  candidates  they  force  through  resolutions  pledging  the 
nominee  to  his  interests.  When  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  Legislature  controlled  by  his  political  friends,  his 
rivals,  if  any,  wrill  be  confined  to  the  ranks  of  his  own  party.  In 
opposition  to  these,  every  influence  he  can  command  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  members  elect.  By  correspondence,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  friends,  by  personal  solicitations,  sometimes  by 
promises  or  by  threats,  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  pledge  of  their  sup- 
port. The  contest  may  be  thus  determined  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Legislature  ;  but  often  it  then  still  remains  in  doubt.  The 
legislative  body,  invariably  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  meets  at  the  State  capital,  usually  a  country 
town  of  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

A  European  might  at  first  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  that 
polish  and  culture  which  he  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
persons  called  to  the  discharge  of  such  important  functions  ;  but 
he  would  probably  be  no  less  surprised  at  the  good  sense,  modera- 
tion, and  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  displayed  by  the  majority. 
For  the  most  part  the  agricultural  interest  largely  predominates ; 
but  in  many  States  the  railroads  control  a  following  formidable 
by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  so  by  its  discipline  and  manage- 
ment. The  Representatives  from  the  large  cities  seldom  compare 
favourably  either  in  character  or  ability  with  the  country  members. 
During  a  senatorial  election  the  State  capital  is  the  scene  of  a 
motley  gathering.  There  may  be  found  collected  all  who  are  pro- 
minent in  political  management,  or  who  would  fain  be  thought 
so,  local  "  bosses,"  office-holders,  and  more  numerous  office-seekers, 
together  with  the  agents  of  such  railroads  or  other  corporations  as 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  event.  These  with  a  mixed  crowd, 
whose  only  common  characteristic  is  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
free  whiskey  and  cigars,  constitute  what  is  called  the  "  Lobby." 

The  first  aim  of  the  candidate  is  to  conciliate  the  Lobby  and  to 
impress  it  with  the  certainty  of  his  success;  in  other  words,  to 
get  up  a  "  boom."  The  biggest  "  boom  "  will  often  draw  into  its 
vortex  those  uncertain  and  vacillating  legislators  who  postpone 
their  decision  until  they  can  find  out  the  winner.  To  this  end  the 
candidate  engages  at  a  hotel  commodious  quarters  where  he  may 
consult  with  his  adherents,  and  there  for  several  days  before  the 
election  refreshments  are  freely  dispensed  to  all  comers.  If  he 
■would  avoid  the  fatal  imputation  of  exclusiveness  he  must  mingle 
freely  with  the  throng,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  gracefully  the  visits  and  advice  of 
whosoever  may  choose  to  present  himself.  In  brief,  he  must 
employ  all  those  ingratiating  arts  which,  whether  on  Tiber  or  the 
Thames,  have  ever  been  indispensable  with  voting  multitudes. 

When  the  two  Houses  have  met  and  organized,  a  night  is 
appointed  for  the  Caucus,  which  is  composed  of  those  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  belong  to  the  same  party.  Its  proceedings 
are  in  all  essentials  in  conformity  with  those  of  a  congres- 
sional convention,  as  described  in  a  former  article.  Eulogistic 
speeches  place  the  different  candidates  in  nomination,  and,  after 
a  struggle  more  or  less  protracted,  a  selection  is  finally  reached 
by  a  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes.  The  action  of  the  Caucus  is 
binding  upon  all  who  participate  in  its  deliberations,  and  where 
it  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  it 
practically  determines  the  election.  The  minority  party  hold  a 
similar  convention,  nor  is  the  nomination  they  confer  an  empty 
honour — indeed,  it  is  often  eagerly  sought,  as  it  gives  a  prestige 
to  its  recipient  which  may  prove  of  value  when  his  party  gains  the 
ascendent.  After  the  Caucus  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
meet  in  joint  convention,  wThere  each  Senator  and  Representative 
casts  one  vote,  which  is  always  given  viva  voce,  and  here  takes 
place  the  legal  election,  ratifying  the  previous  action  of  the 
Caucus. 

Direct  bribery  is  rare  in  senatorial  elections,  but  indirectly  the 
canvass  may  involve  a  large  expenditure.  The  newer  States  on 
the  Pacific  seaboard  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the 
Senate  Bonanza  kings  and  railway  magnates,  and  in  several 
instances  the  purchase  of  votes  has  been  more  than  suspected. 
More  generally,  however,  it  has  been  charged  that  these  elections 
are  controlled  by  the  great  corporations  of  those  States.  In  the 
Southern  States  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  when  the 
negroes  and  the  Carpet-bag  element  (i'.e.  white  adventurers  from 
the  North)  were  in  control  of  the  Legislatures,  bribery  was 
universal  and  systematic;  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  unknown.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  years  the  Senate  has  begun  to 
assume  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  rich  man's  club  ;  but  this 
springs  from  the  influence  of  riches,  which  is  characteristic  of 
modern  civilization,  rather  than  from  their  corrupt  use.  The 
governorship  of  a  State  and  membership  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  are  the  usual  stepping-stones  to  the  Senate,  but  often  a 
Senator  is  chosen  from  business  life  or  the  professions  without  any- 
previous  legislative  experience.  Fifty  years  ago  De  Tocqueville 
was  struck  by  the  predominance  of  the  Bar  in  American  political 
life,  nor  has  this  influence  decreased  with  the  growth  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  forty-sixth  Congress,  elected  in  1880,  which 
represents  a  fair  average,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-six  Senators, 
fifty-eight  were  lawyers,  although  not  all  of  them  were  engaged 
in  active  practice. 

As  a  Senator  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from  which 
he  is  chosen,  all  his  political  hopes  are  centred  in  retaining  the 


favour  of  one  constituency.  If  he  forfeit  that  favour  he  cannot,, 
as  in  England,  fall  back  upon  some  other  seat,  where  he  may 
find  the  support  he  has  lost  at  home,  but  must  submit  to  retire- 
ment from  political  life.  Thus  a  party  is  often  deprived  of  the 
services  in  Congress  of  its  most  prominent  leaders.  Whether  in 
such  a  case  there  is  a  corresponding  injury  to  the  public  interests 
may  be  questioned ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  rigid  de- 
pendence upon  a  narrow  constituency  is  often  prejudicial  to  those 
enlarged  views  which  should  prevail  in  the  discussion  of  national 
questions,  whilst  it  may  justly  be  suspected  as  tending  to  degrade 
the  Senate,  to  use  the  language  of  Burke,  into  "  a  confused  and 
scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency."  As  a  consequence  of  the  greater 
power  in  political  affairs  of  the  Senate,  its  members  are  more 
generally  distinguished  by  their  influence,  standing,  and  ability 
than  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and,  although  it  is 
often  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  best  men  avoid  political 
life,  yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  on  the  whole,  Senators 
fairly  represent  the  leading  business  and  professional  elements  of" 
American  society. 


ORCHID  NOMENCLATURE. 

A LARGE  proportion  of  members  who  do  not  generally 
take  interest  in  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  heard  with  relief,  no  doubt,  that  the 
nomenclature  of  orchids  is  occupying  the  earnest  attention  of  that 
body.  "  At  last !  "  they  may  exclaim,  as  do  the  men  of  science,, 
though  with  a  very  different  expectation.  The  former  feel  assured 
of  the  purpose  in  view,  which  must  needs  be  to  suppress,  or  at 
least  to  simplify,  those  crack-jaw  names  which  an  amateur  can 
scarcely  repeat,  much  more  remember.  It  is  a  sad  task  to- 
dissipate  these  fond  hopes.  Such  an  aim,  indeed,  is  worthy  of 
all  sympathy,  and  if  there  were  the  remotest  chance  of  suc- 
cess it  should  be  vigorously  pursued.  But  there  is  none.  For 
all  time  the  human  memory  must  be  burdened  and  perplexed 
by  such  polysyllabic  combinations  as  Zygopetalum,  Catasetum 
Bungerothii,  Warscewiczella,  Nephelaphyllum,  Acanthephippium, 
and  the  rest ;  our  utmost  hope  is  that  the  Christian  names,  so  to 
speak,  may  be  curtailed,  and  sometimes  Anglicized.  That  will 
be  no  small  boon,  for  many  have  three,  and  many  have  four  -r 
besides,  a  little  English  word  introduced  will  be  an  aid  to 
memory.  No  orchid-grower  probably  could  talk  such  absolute 
nonsense  as  we  observe  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,, 
when  an  ingenuous  reporter  asks  why  these  things  should  not 
have  an  easy  name,  like  roses  and  lilies  and  daffydowndillies.  Just 
as  we  "  dropped  into  Greek "  when  electricity  and  anaesthetics 
were  discovered,  so  we  did,  under  more  pressing  necessity,  in  the 
case  of  orchids.  They  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe  at 
a  time  when  science  joins  with  common  sense  in  demanding  ao- 
international  language  for  such  themes,  and  fortunate  it  is  that 
we  have  the  Greek  handy.  Zygopetalum  and  Odontoglossum  may 
be  ugly  ;  doubtless  they  "  would  have  made  Quintilian  gasp  and 
stare " ;  but  they  have  a  meaning  understood  throughout  the 
civilized  universe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  subject  for  reflection,, 
what  on  earth  human  beings  would  have  done  had  they  not 
possessed  the  Greek  for  purposes  of  this  kind  !  But  as  knowledge 
widened,  even  its  resources,  with  Latin  thrown  in,  proved  unequal 
to  the  task  of  furnishing  convenient  names,  and  botanists  gladly, 
consented  to  classicize  the  patronymic  of  any  gentleman  who 
might  claim  to  stand  godfather  to  a  novelty.  Linnteus  himself 
fondly  imagined  that  there  might  be  three  hundred  orchids  in  the 
world,  counting  genera  and  species  ;  we  have  now  something  like 
eight  thousand  on  the  books — and  a  great  part  of  the  globe  is  still 
unsearched.  A  distinct  descriptive  title  could  not  possibly  have 
been  found  for  such  a  throng,  and  to  take  words  without  special 
significance  became  a  necessity.  The  first  allowed,  we  believe, 
was  Cattleya,  from  Mr.  Cattley,  a  famous  amateur  of  Barnet.  It 
sounds  nice,  even  classical,  but  it  led  the  way  to  sesquipedalian, 
jargon.  AVarscewiczella  and  Kefersteinia  and  Hartwegia  alarm 
the  simple-minded,  but  what  are  these  compared  with  Yrydag- 
zynia  and  Wollschloegelia  ?  Happily,  it  is  only  the  learned  who 
have  to  deal  with  those  judgments. 

The  confusion  of  nomenclature  has  reached  a  pitch  beyond 
bearing  at  a  moment  when  untrodden  regions  of  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, and  New  Guinea — three  vast  storehouses — have  begun  to 
yield  their  treasures.  From  the  very  nature  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  strict  discipline  must  always  be  necessary  to  keep  irre- 
sponsible growers  in  order.  For  the  sports  of  this  family  are 
boundless.  It  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
score  of  plants  imported,  belonging  to  the  same  species,  might 
give  twenty  flowers  so  far  distinct,  that  some  would  be  utterly 
worthless,  some  would  be  above  and  some  below  the  normal 
type,  and  some  so  far  superior  that  they  might  claim  to  rank  as 
new  varieties.  We  do  not  suppose  this  has  ever  happened  ;  it 
is  possible,  however.  But,  unless  the  fortunate  importer  should 
submit  his  prize  to  the  judgment  of  authority,  lie  cunnot  tell 
whether  it  is  new  or  merely  a  good  form  already  named.  After 
Professor  Reichenbach  gained  his  unique  position  extraordinary 
blooms  were  sent  to  him  by  all  the  leading  growers,  amateur  and 
professional,  to  decide  whether  or  no  they  merited  a  new  name. 
But  this  is  a  free  country.  If  any  number  of  ladies  or  gentle- 
men choose  to  christen  a  variety — new  to  them,  though  already 
judged  by  experts — they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  there  is  no  re- 
cognized tribunal — as  yet — to  cheek  them.    And  they  exercise 
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their  birthright  wantonly.  One  of  the  speakers  at  this  meeting 
enumerated  thirty  synonyms  in  one  single  species  of  Cattleya. 
Moreover,  such  strange  tricks  do  orchids  play  that  many  species, 
though  admitted,  are  still  uncertain ;  from  time  to  time  one  of 
them  suffers  disestablishment,  when  "connecting  links  "  appear, 
showing  it  to  be  a  sportive  member  of  some  old  family.  Well 
might  Professor  Reichenbach  exclaim,  in  a  moment  of  discourage- 
ment, "  It  is  a  difficult  and  wearing  arena  of  garden  botany.''  Else- 
where he  writes,  "  Amateurs  send  me  an  odd  flower,  and  demand 
a  new  name  for  it.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  number 
of  connecting  links  observed  by  the  botanist.  I  was  in  a  similar 
position  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  I  experienced  great  pleasure 
when  Lrelias  Stelzneriana,  Casperiana,  Schilleriana,  and  all  those 
things  appeared.  How  simple  it  was  to  distinguish  them  when 
we  had  so  few  specimens  in  Europe!  Sed — post  equitem,  &c. 
Then  came,  and  still  come,  the  connecting  links.  Sometimes 
monstrosities  deceive  our  judgment."  He  goes  on  to  tell  a  sur- 
prising instance.  "  Thus  Mr.  J.  Hay,  the  excellent  and  most  ex- 
perienced orehidist,  had  one  day  Cattleya  Trianre  lacera  in  flower, 
with  serrate  petals.  For  some  years  these  flowers  appeared,  but 
finally  they  became  mere  common  Trianre  flowers.  Lately  the 
same  Cattleya  Trianaj  lacera  reappeared  with  Herr  Hofmarschall 
a  D.  Baron  St.  Paul  d'Hlaire,  in  Silesia.  I  predict  it  will  one  day 
turn  into  a  humble  Triaiue."  A  "  difficult  and  wearing  arena,"  in- 
deed, where  Proteus  carries  on  his  pranks.  But  it  is  no  jest  for 
the  dealers.  There  are  species  which  they  cannot  sell  without 
anxiety  unless  the  plant  chosen  have  flowered  in  their  hands. 
Thus,  if  a  customer  ordered  Odontoglossum  hebraicum,  he  might 
receive  Odontoglossum  Kuckerianum,  Andersonianum,  Jenningsia- 
num,  baphicanthum,  Brassife,  deltoglossum,  or  Leeanum  ;  they 
are  all  forms  of  Odontoglossum  lanceans.  With  reference  to  the 
vagaries  of  orchids  we  may  mention  that  startling  plant  Ludde- 
mannia  Pescatorei,  which  now  and  again  justifies  itself  by  flower- 
ing correctly,  and  then  for  years  assumes  the  inflorescence  of 
Acineta  erythroxantha. 

The  death  of  Professor  Reichenbach,  who  kept  some  order  in 
the  orchid  world,  has  brought  these  difficulties  to  a  crisis.  On 
the  26th  ult.  a  meeting  of  amateurs,  importers,  and  dealers  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  to  consider 
the  situation,  and  to  establish  definite  rules  of  nomenclature, 
which,  we  may  hope,  will  be  accepted  throughout  the  universe. 
The  authorities  at  Kew  expressed  themselves  delighted  to  assist. 
Excellent  speeches  were  made,  and  excellent  ideas  broached,  upon 
which  we  do  not  linger,  since  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Masters  : — "That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  be  requested  to  nominate  a  committee,  on  which  botanists, 
importers  of  new  plants,  raisers  and  growers  shall  be  represented, 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  applicable  to  plants  introduced 
into  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  Such  code  to  be  considered 
binding  on  the  officials  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  and  re- 
commended for  universal  adoption." 


SOUDANESE  AND  DERVISHES. 

IT  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  here  that  the  so-called 
Dervishes  are  no  more  or  little  more  Dervishes  than  any  other 
African  Moslems.    As  a  fact,  every  follower  of  Mohammed  is  a 
"  Dervish  "  in  some  sense  or  other  of  the  word.    Your  donkey- 
boy  in  Cairo  or  at  Girgeh  or  at  Zagazig,  or,  in  short,  any- 
1  where  throughout  the  length  of  the  land,  is  a  Dervish — belongs, 
that  is,  to  some  sect  or  section,  more  or  less  fanatical,  of 
orthodox   Mussulman   faith.     Some  of  these  sects  are  more 
popular  in  one   place   than  in  another.     The   Rufayeh,  for 
example,  are  the  most  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  others 
I  are  almost  equally  numerous.    An  immense  multitude  of  the 
Saidieh  order  used  to  prostrate  themselves  under  the  hoofs  of 
'  their  sheykh's  horse  at  the  annual  Doseh  (or  treading),  now 
abolished.     Many  of  these  men  were  waiters  at  hotels  and 
servants  in  private  families.    The  great  Ahmedieh  order,  which 
especially  affects  the  cult  of  Byurueh,  is  perhaps  the  most  nume- 
rous in  all  Northern  Africa ;  but  new  cults,  and  with  them  new 
"  orders,  are  constantly  invading  the  old,  both  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

We  hear  less  now  than  formerly  of  the  Wahabees,  who  at  one  time 
1  threatened  to  overrun, not  only  Arabia,  but  Persia,  and  even  India. 

The  present  Mahdist  movement  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  in 
N  the  tenets  of  its  votaries,  but  differs  essentially  from  any  of  the 
['  sectarian  divisions  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Mahdist  Dervish  belongs 
to  a  wholly  different  class  from  the  Saidieh  or  Rufayeh  Egyptian 
1  who  makes  your  bed,  or  minds  your  horse,  or  rows  your  boat.  He 
is  an  Arab  of  pure  blood,  whiter  than  the  average  European, 
handsome  to  a  high  degree,  with  pronounced  features,  sometimes 
almost  Jewish  in  type,  and  an  air  of  pride  and  probity,  coupled 
with  a  politeness  and  general  superiority,  at  tirst  sight  most 
engaging  and  deceptive.    He  is  known  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
Nile  Valley,  not  as  a  Dervish,  but  as  a  jellab — pronounced  in 
j  Egypt  "gallab" — a  term  which  means  a  merchant,  and,  for 
reasons  onlv  too  good,  has  of  late  years  denoted  a  merchant  of 
one  commodity  only,  namely,  slaves.    The  slaver  on  the  Nile 
•  received  sad  blows  and  discouragement  during  the  reigns  of  such 
viceroys  as  Baker  Pasha  and  Gordon,  and  took  to  honest  mer- 
chandise— such  as  ivory,  feathers,  henna,  senna,  and  the  hides  of 
antelopes  and  leopards.    During  the  short  but  prosperous  period 
indicated,  the  jellabs  might  be  seen  in  Nubia  or  at  Assouan 
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with  their  cargoes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  connect  these  noble- 
looking  fellows,  with  their  regal  manners,  their  exquisite  robes  of 
white  cashmere,  and  their  scarfs  of  priceless  needlework,  with  the 
stories  you  heard  from  the  people  around,  who  still  dreaded  and 
hated  them — stories  of  craft,  oppression,  rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty 
for  its  own  sake,  such  as  would  make  both  a  hearer's  ears  to  tingle. 
These  are  the  men  whom  the  present  turn  of  affairs  has  rendered1 
desperate.  By  their  own  doing  they  have  closed  the  legitimate 
market  they  once  enjoyed, and  their  fanaticism  has  grown  as  their 
wealth  has  shrunk,  while  the  countless  negroes  whom  under  Ismael 
Pasha  they  were  enabled  to  carry  into  Egypt  are  now  at  a  mature 
age  able  to  retaliate  on  their  old  oppressors,  and  to  revenge  the 
woes  of  slaughtered  fathers  and  outraged  mothers  upon  the 
remnants  of  the  hated  jellabs. 

To  speak  of  these  black  troops  as  "natives"  is  somewhat  incorrect. 
A  few,  a  mere  handful,  are  of  a  second  generation  from  those 
originally  imported  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  "  Soudanese  regiments  " 
are  slaves  imported  by  these  very  Arab  traders,  and  remember 
personally,  or  by  tradition  of  their  elders,  how  they  came  into  the 
Egyptian  house  of  bondage,  what  horrors  of  torture  they  underwent 
at  the  hands  of  these  lordly  jellabs,  and  how,  finally,  after  under- 
going and  surviving,  while  thousands  perished  beside  them, 
these  horrors,  they  were  seized  by  connivance  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and,  under  the  name  of  liberated  slaves,  were' 
put  into  training  for  the  army.  The  supply  of  these  soldiers 
is  not,  as  some  authorities  seem  to  think,  inexhaustible.  Mr. 
Stanley  took  away  with  him  a  goodly  contingent ;  another 
contingent  has  perished  at  Souakin  and  on  the  Nile  ;  but  of  those 
that  remain  it  may  safely  be  said  that  for  war  in  so  hot  a  region, 
and  especially  against  the  slave-dealers  (whom  we  dignify  as 
"  Dervishes "  above  all  other  Dervishes),  they  are  most  useful, 
and  may  eventually  be  of  further  use  as  showing  an  example  to 
the  fellah  soldier.  The  great  drawback  to  their  employment  is 
their  inherent  savagery.  They  are  reckless  of  the  lives  they  have 
with  such  difficulty  preserved  ;  and,  when  they  come  hand  to  hand' 
with  their  former  masters,  the  unhappy  jellab  has  but  a  poor 
chance.  When,  at  Souakin  last  autumn,  they  were  ordered  to 
charge  a  trench  full  of  "  Dervishes,"  they  went  forward  with 
reckless  fury,  outstripping  their  European  officers,  and,  occupying 
simultaneously  both  ends  of  the  trench,  literally  raked  it  from  end 
to  end  with  their  fire,  leaving  not  a  single  man  alive.  How  far  they 
are  to  be  depended  on  before  other  troops,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  few  Egyptian  regiments  who  were  led  to  dire 
defeat  by  the  ex-Khedive's  son,  in  the  Turkish  and  Russian  war,, 
were  largely  composed  of  these  black  slaves,  then  newly  imported 
by  the  jellabs,  hastily  drilled,  led  by  Turkish  or  Egyptian 
officers,  and  exposed  to  the  one  elemental  condition  of  which 
they  had  previously  known  nothing — intense  cold.  They  had  been 
parboiled  under  the  Equator  and  roasted  in  the  desert,  but  snow 
and  frost  were  too  much  for  them.  They  had,  moreover,  no> 
special  grudge  against  the  Russian — on  the  contrary,  if  they  had 
been  long  enough  in  Egypt,  they  cannot  but  have  learned  to  hate 
the  Turk.  Their  Moslem  fanaticism,  if  it  has  ever  existed,  had 
not  had  time  to  grow ;  and,  unlike  the  jellabs,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Czar  had  never  injured  them.  With  the  soldiers  of  Sir  Francis 
Grenfell  it  is  different.  Their  own  recollections  of  early  life — 
what  they  have  heard  from  their  comrades — what  has  been  told 
to  them  by  the  unhappy  refugees  on  Nubian  territory,  of  the 
vengeance  wreaked  by  the  "  Dervishes  "  on  the  unresisting  vil- 
lagers of  the  Upper  Nile  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum — these, 
and  many  other  considerations  which  it  is  not  very  easy  for 
the  English  traveller  to  fathom,  make  the  black  soldier  an  im- 
placable foe  to  the  whitefaced  jellab  who  murdered  his  mother 
and  burned  his  village,  and  subjected  himself  to  every  indignity 
and  bodily  torment  that  the  most  refined  system  of  cruelty  could 
invent.  There  is  something  more  than  the  mere  irony  of  fate  in 
the  fact  that  the  same  tenderhearted  members  of  Parliament  who 
are  obliged  by  circumstances  to  condone  cattle-houghing  and  tO' 
ignore  the  boycotting  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  also 
constrained  to  cheer  the  slave-dealer  and  to  decry  his  now  for  a 
time  triumphant  victim. 

The  triumph  of  the  uegro  soldier  may  not  last  long.  How  far  the 
conscript  fellah  will  be  able  to  take  his  place  is  a  question  which.' 
the  experience  of  the  future  can  alone  solve.  At  present  all  the 
betting  is  against  him.  True,  he  is  very  obedient  to  English 
officers, regular  and  punctual  in  his  regimental  duties,  scrupulously 
sober — a  point  in  which  he  far  excels  his  sable  comrade — 
orderly,  clean,  and,  considering  the  miseries  of  his  lot,  torn  from 
his  family  and  his  farm,  and  condemned  for  no  fault  of  his  own 
to  what  he  looks  upon  as  penal  servitude  for  an  indefinite 
period,  wonderfully  cheerful.  Soldierlike  he  is  not  and  never 
will  be.  He  and  his  ancestors  have  stooped  over  the  black  soil 
for  too  many  generation's  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  stand  as 
upright  as  the  drill-sergeant  would  have  him.  As  to  fighting,  he> 
might  do  wonders  behind  walls  and  especially  in  the  protection, 
of  his  native  village.  On  the  hated  "Jebel,"  the  stony  land 
where  no  water  is,  unlike  the  negro  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
The  marching  step  he  has  learned  on  the  table-like  surface  of 
the  Meydarj  fails  him.  He  falls  out  of  step  and  out  of  line,  and 
general  demoralization  probably  ensues.  More  orthodox  than 
the  negro,  who  has  only  learned  the  outer  forms  of  religion,  ho 
has  no  special  quarrel  with  Dervishes  of  any  sect.  He  has  no. 
memory  of  injuries  to  be  avenged  in  blood  like  the  unhappy 
native  of  the  Soudan  or  of  Nubia.  If  he  has  a  quarrel,  it  is  first, 
with  the  Turks  who  enslaved  his  country  for  three  centuries ; 
and,  secondly,  with  the  French,  whose  atrocities  eighty  years 
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ago  and  obstruction  at  the  present  day  are  not  forgotten  or  for- 
given. Against  them,  or  as  troops  lodged  within  fortifications, 
the  fellah  may  prove  to  be  of  some  use  ;  but  those  who  remem- 
ber his  turbulence,  laziness,  and  cowardice  in  the  days  before 
Arabi  have  but  little  hope  of  him.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his 
behaviour  at  Toski  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  though 
the  brunt  was  borne  by  the  black  infantry  and  the  English  horse. 


PORPOISES. 

THE  poet  Drayton  remarks  that  "  the  wallowing  porpoise 
sports  and  lords  it  on  the  floods."  Latest  advices  from  the 
South  of  France  intimate  that  the  porpoise  is  lording  it  in  a  most 
annoying  fashion  on  the  Mediterranean  flood.  Your  sea-swine  is 
an  aggravating  beast,  full  of  cunning,  and  prompt  at  a  practical 
joke,  and  he  is  more  than  the  Municipal  Council  of  St.  Nazaire 
(Var)  can  any  longer  put  up  with.  This  body  has  requested  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine  to  form  a  Commission  "to  study  the 
physiology  of  porpoises,"  that  by  so  doing  it  may  be  discovered 
how  to  secure  their  absence  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore 
during  the  fishing  season.  The  porpoise  is  an  intrusive  neigh- 
bour, and  he  will  call  at  the  very  moment  when  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Nazaire  and  other  places  have  pressing  engagements  of  a 
different  nature.  However,  though  we  may  smile,  it  is  really  no 
laughing  matter,  and  the  Minister  has  taken  up  the  question  in 
all  seriousness.  He  has  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  "  la  physiologie  des  marsouins,"  and  the  Eeport  of 
the  chairman,  Professor  E.  Perrier,  is  in  our  hands.  It  will  be 
melancholy  reading  for  the  Town  Council  of  St.  Nazaire. 

It  appears  that  it  is  an  old  complaint  that  the  porpoises  of  the 
Mediterranean  commit  intolerable  depredations.  The  Report 
thinks  that  the  injuries  have  been  exaggerated,  but  does  not  deny 
that  the  nets  are  torn  and  robbed.  It  appears  that  each  genera- 
tion of  porpoises  is  a  little  cleverer  than  its  forbears ;  and, 
whereas  the  porcine  rascals  used  only  to  drive  the  fish  into  nets 
or  shallow  water,  they  now  encourage  them  to  be  caught,  that 
they  may  themselves  feast  on  the  netted  captives.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  has  often  been  asked  to  interfere,  and  as  early  as 
1865  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  formed  a  scheme 
for  the  destruction  of  porpoises,  which  was  like  one  of  the  wolf- 
laws  of  the  middle  ages.  A  fee  of  five  francs  was  offered  for 
every  head  of  a  porpoise,  a  sum  raised  at  last  to  twenty-five 
francs.  Special  seines  were  devised,  and  the  fishermen  of  Mar- 
seilles, Narbonne,  and  Port  Vendres  put  their  heads  together  to 
entrap  their  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  found  it  easy 
enough  to  catch  the  porpoises,  and  plenty  of  fish  as  well.  But 
here  came  out  original  sin  in  the  wicked  cetacean.  The  seines 
were  slily  drawn  close  ;  the  porpoises  meanwhile  ate  the  fish, 
their  fellow-prisoners,  until,  just  when  the  space  within  the  net 
began  to  lessen  seriously,  with  the  inimitable  grace  of  a  flap  of 
their  tail-fins,  they  lightly  sprang,  like  salmon,  over  the  edge  of 
the  net  and  into  the  ocean.  The  fishermen  of  Marseilles,  Nar- 
bonne, and  Port  Vendres,  wild  with  rage  at  being  fooled  in  this 
way,  once  more  brought  the  conduct  of  the  porpoises  before  the 
notice  of  Government. 

The  Minister  was  shocked,  but  could  sviggest  nothing.  Three 
other  communes  thereupon  requested  the  department  itself  to 
undertake  the  chastisement  of  the  porpoises.  There  was  a  long 
delay,  but  at  length  two  gunboats,  the  Hy'ene  in  1883,  and  the 
Albatros  in  1884,  were  sent  to  punish  the  sportive  pirates.  They 
shot  torpedoes  among  them,  and  fired  cannon  galore.  The  result 
was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  A  few  porpoises  were  killed, 
but  not  many  ;  the  majority  fled  out  to  deeper  waters  ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  fish  fled  with  them,  so  that  it  was  more  than  a  week  in  each 
case  before  the  fishery  could  be  recommenced.  And  when  the  fish 
came  back,  like  the  ghost  in  the  Laureate's  poem,  the  irrepressible 
porpoises  returned  in  their  company.  The  new  Report  is  not  more 
encouraging  than  former  ones  have  been.  It  says  that  the  por- 
poise is  an  animal  "  fort  agile,"  and  that  the  use  of  artillery  against 
him  is  worse  than  useless.  It  can  only  suggest  in  a  melancholy 
way  that  "  the  fishermen  who  complain  of  the  depredations  of 
these  cetaceans  would  do  well  to  unite  in  organizing  porpoise- 
hunts,  or  else  in  forming  a  mutual  insurance  against  the  inj  uries 
they  commit.  Meanwhile,  the  department  might  continue  to 
indemnify  to  a  certain  degree  the  proprietors  of  nets  which  have 
been  injured  in  any  very  preposterous  degree."  This  is  cold  com- 
fort, and  is,  in  fact,  another  way  of  saying  that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  beasts  that  are  as  slippery  as  trout,  as  cunning  as 
monkeys,  and  as  strong  as  ponies. 

We  have  ourselves  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  indignant  Mediterranean  communes.  Why  not  eat  the 
porpoises  ?  It  is  well  known  that  sea-pig  used  to  be  considered 
a  succulent  and  even  luxurious  dish.  Why  is  it  now  universally 
neglected  ?  If  the  brutes  tear  the  tackle  of  the  fishermen,  and 
leap  out  of  seines  which  they  have  emptied  of  their  fish,  they  may 
still  be  hunted  down  singly  and  turned  into  sea-hams  and  marine 
sausages.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  might  not  suit  all 
palates.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  would  appear  that 
porpoise,  though  an  aristocratic,  was  an  acquired,  taste.  In  a 
prose  pamphlet  by  Nicholas  Breton,  The  Court  and  Country,  pub- 
lished in  16 1 8,  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  great  man  who  sent 
one  of  his  farmers  "for  a  great  dainty  a  porpoise-pie  or  two 
cold."    The  farmer's  wife,  the  farmer  himself,  the  children,  the 


servants,  the  dog,  the  neighbouring  miller  and  his  dog,  all  in  turn 
partook  of  it,  and  each  in  turn  suffered  from  horrible  symptoms 
of  disgust.  The  farmer  sent  the  remainder  back  to  his  patron 
with  many  excuses,  and  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
porpoise-pie  was  probably  "  more  wholesome  than  toothsome." 
Breton  gives  this  as  an  example  of  how  rustic  people  may 
fastidiously  refuse  what  is  really,  like  olives  or  caviar,  a  dainty 
highly  prized  in  a  more  exalted  walk  of  life.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  entire  world  had  come  to  be  of  the  Elizabethan  farmer's 
opinion  about  the  flesh  of  porpoise,  and  we  are  afraid,  after  all, 
that  our  suggestion  may  not  commend  itself  to  the  bewildered 
'own  Council  of  St.  Nazaire  (Var). 


LITTLE  BILLEE. 

(An  Imperial  Dreamt) 

THERE  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  City"— 
He  tried  it  again,  but  sleep  made  free, 
And  dreams  of  his  own  getting  mixed  with  the  story, 
The  ballad  worked  out  like  this,  d'ye  see  ? 

"  There  was  Gorging  Jack  from  Central  Asia, 

Chockful  of  Turkoman  bones  was  he, 
And  Puzzling  Jimmy  from  over  the  Channel ; 

And  the  youngest  he  was  Little  Billee. 

"  Says  Gorging  Jack  to  Puzzling  Jimmy, 

'  I  feel  extremely  earth-hungaree  '  : 
To  Gorging  Jack  says  Puzzling  Jimmy, 

'  And  a  thirst  for  revenge  has  come  over  me. 

"  Says  Gorging  Jack  to  Puzzling  Jimmy, 

'  Why  shouldn't  we  two  chaps  agree 
For  me  to  devour  the  Balkan  Kingdoms 

While  you  make  a  meal  oft'  Little  Billee  ?  ' 

" '  0  Billy  !  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie  '• — ■ 

And  just  at  this  point  the  Imperial  sleeper 
Turned  in  his  bunk  uneasilee. 

"  '  First  let  me  pay  a  complimentary  visit, 

Which  my  dear  grandmamma  expects  from  me ' — 

'  Make  haste,  make  haste,'  says  Jack  the  Gorging, 
As  he  whetted  a  Muscovite  snickersnee. 

"  So  Billy  he  called  for  an  ironclad  warship, 
And  with  beef  and  biscuit  he  victualled  she, 

And  oft"  he  set  with  his  colours  flying 
All  from  the  coast  of  Germanee. 

"  But  he  hadn't  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Solent 
When  he  cried  out :  '  Ho  !  a  friend  I  see; 

And  he'll  stand  by  me  against  Jack  and  Jimmy, 
For  there's  his  fleet  on  the  larboard  lee. 

"  '  It's  known  from  Jerusalem  to  Madagascar, 

And  to  North  and  South  Amerikee, 
That  there  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor 

With  Admiral  Commerell,  K.C.B.' 

"  So  his  friend  fired  guns,  as  he  came  aboard  him, 
To  warn  fat  Jack  and  rebuke  Jimmee  ; 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  they  made  him 
An  Admiral  in  the  Queen's  Navee." 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  TORRINGTON.* 

WE  are  afraid  that  this  volume  is  only  one  more  illustration 
of  the  bad  luck  of  the  British  Admiral  in  the  matter  of 
biography.  George  Byng,  the  Lord  Torrington  of  this  book,  was 
not  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  seamen,  but  he  did  good  work ;  he 
played  an  active  and  interesting,  if  not  eminently  honourable, 
part  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  he  contributed  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  completely  successful  bits  of  fighting  to  the 
history  of  our  navy.  A  reasonably  good  Life  of  him,  written  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  would  be  a  great  find.  Unhappily 
the  manuscript  which  Mr.  Laughton  has  edited  falls  far  short  of 
even  a  modest  standard.  It  is  written  in  a  wooden  way,  and 
stops  short  just  before  the  most  brilliant  part  of  Byng's  life.  Mr. 
Laughton  goes  somewhat  too  far  when  he  describes  the  spelling 
as  bad  and  the  grammar  as  atrocious.  The  writer,  whoever  he 
was,  certainly  does  not  write  so  well  as  an  educated  man  who 
had  lived  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ought  to  have 
learnt  something  from  the  prose  of  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Addison, 
should  have  done.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  belated 
seventeenth-century  man  of  no  particular  literary  skill.  If 
he  is  accepted  as  that  he  will  not  appear  to  be  especially 

•  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Lord  Torrington.  By  John  Knox  Laughton, 
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blamable.  No  doubt  we  find  him  writing  "  cartridge  "  and 
"  carterage,"  "  mold  "  and  "  mould  "  (for  mole)  in  the  same 
sentence,  "  shoud,"  and  "  of  of,"  for  "  off  of "  ;  but  in  this 
laxness  he  was  coimtenanced  by  very  distinguished  persons. 
His  grammar  was  not  above  reproach ;  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  flagrantly  worse  than  Clarendon's.  On  the 
whole  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  his  style  is  much  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  small  reading  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  time  when  even  admirable  writers  were  apt  to 
miss  the  point  at  which  they  ought  to  have  been  done  with  a 
sentence.  Probably  he  was  an  official  person  of  an  ordinary 
stamp,  writing  neither  better  nor  worse  than  scores  of  contempo- 
raries or  successors,  for  that  matter.  The  rank  and  file  in  the 
writing  world  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of  their  boasted  accu- 
racv  is' really  the  work  of  their  masters,  and,  therefore,  no  merit 
of  theirs.  A  man  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time, 
and  if  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Memoirs  receives  this  justice, 
he  will  not  stand  lower  than  many  writers  of  to-day  who  find  it 
easy  to  avoid  erratic  spelling  or  involved  sentences. 

When  fair  allowance  is  made  for  his  limitations  of  all  kinds, 
the  author  of  this  fragment  must  be  allowed  to  have  done  a 
useful  piece  of  work  according  to  his  lights.  He  has  at  least 
enabled  us  to  see  more  or  less  what  the  life  of  a  successful  naval 
officer  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was,  and  he  has 
contributed  something  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
George  Byng  as  he  appears  here  was  obviously  a  very  typical 
man  of  his  time.  If  he  had  possessed  a  touch  of  the  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth-century  men,  or  the  enthusiasm,  Royalist  or 
Puritanical,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  high  patriotic  and 
professional  spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, something  of  it  would  have  appeared  even  in  this  wooden 
narrative.  But  then  he  might  not  have  been  the  successful  man 
he  was.  His  fate  might  have  been  to  share  the  career  of  that 
Captain  Lloyd  who  alone  of  James's  fleet — the  only  faithful 
found— followed  the  fortunes  of  his  King  and  his  Admiral  and 
became  a  Jacobite  agent.  P>yng  was  not  at  all  likely  to  devote 
himself  to  any  such  Quixotic  enterprise.  Like  his  generation,  he 
was  distinctly  of  the  earth  earthy — brave  and  capable,  beyond 
all  doubt,  loyal  without  enthusiasm' to  Church  and  Constitution; 
but  not,  to  judge  by  his  conduct  in  1708,  to  the  extent  of 
quarrelling  too  thoroughly  with  the  King  who  might  return,  and 
with  an  eye  keen  to  see  the  main  chance.  This  narrative  ends 
abruptly  in  1705,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  may  have 
found  the  events  of  1708  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  Byng 
was  certainly  accused  of  not  showing  great  zeal  against  Forbin  in 
the  Jacobite" adventure  of  that  year.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
biographer — who  was  plainly  an  honest  man  of  no  suppleness — 
may  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  hero's  conduct  at 
that  period  with  the  resolution  he  showed  after  the  myste- 
riously peaceful  accession  of  George  I.  had  made  the  Stuart 
cause "  manifestly  hopeless.  This,  however,  is  mere  guesswork, 
■which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  events  of 
Byng's  life  as  told  in  the  Memoirs  are  very  easy  to  under- 
stand. He  was  the  son  of  a  ruined  Kentish  gentleman  who 
tried  an  unlucky  adventure  in  Ireland,  and  he  entered  the  navy 
as  a  boy.  The  fact  is  one  among  many  which  may  help  us  to 
the  easy  task  of  proving  that  Lord  Macaulay  overstated  the  case 
in  his  "sweeping  way  when  he  said  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
navv  of  those  days  were  not  seamen,  and  the  seamen  were  not 
gentlemen.  Byng  was  both,  as  were  Russell  and  Herbert, 
1  Fairfax  and  Delaval.  According  to  a  practice  of  the  time,  he 
suddenly  changed  from  the  sea  to  the  land  service.  He  served 
under  Kirke  at  Tangier,  was  so  much  protected  by  that  Protestant 
hero  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  military  gentlemen,  and  re- 
turned to  the  sea  service  as  lieutenant.  Lord  Dartmouth  pro- 
I  moted  him  at  Kirke's  request.  It  is  a  not  uninteresting  detail 
that  when  in  Tangier  he  was  named  to  Charles  Churchill's  com- 
pany in  Trelawny's  regiment.  At  a  later  period  he  found  cause 
to  complain  thatthe  Churchills  did  him  ill  turns  for  his  support 
i  of  Admiral  Russell.  From  Tangier  he  went  to  the  East  Indies 
I  as  lieutenant  to  Captain  Tyrrell,  in  the  Phcenir,  who  was  sent 
\  "  for  the  better  reducing  to  due  obedience  his  Majesty's  inhabi- 
L  tants  of  the  Island  and  Fort  of  Bombay  lately  revolted  from  the 
government  there  established  by  his  Majesty,  and  for  the  better 
securing  the  trade  granted  by  charter  to  the  East  India  Company 
}  against  the  interlopers  complained  of  by  them  and  against  pyrates." 
\  In  the  East  Indies  Byng  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  John 
J  Child,  to  his  own  great  profit  apparently.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  East  India  Company  by  marry- 
,  ing  into  the  family  of  Streynsham  Master.  From  these  Memoirs 
I  it  does  not  appear"  that  Byng's  conduct  to  his  captain  was  a  model 
of  discipline  and  good  feeling.  He  seems  almost  to  have  worked 
against  his  superior,  and  to  have  toadied  Sir  John  Child.  But 
\  there  were  more  honourable  passages  in  his  service  in  the  East, 
.  and  we  shall  quote  one  of  them,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  an 
example  of  our  anonymous  author's  merits  and  demerits  as  a 
stylist : — 

'     As  they  (the  Pha-nix's)  were  plying  to  windward  of  Bassin  they  dis- 
covered a"  ship  at  anchor,  and  stood  towards  her.    Upon  coming  near  her, 
she  weighed  and  stood  off  from  them,  upon  which  the  Phoenix  gave  chase, 
'  and  she  proving  to  be  a  Zanganian,  a  sort  of  pyratical  people,  they  engaged 
I  her.  They  are  a  desperate  people,  who  neither  give  nor  receive  any  quarter, 
)  and  drink  of  a  certain  drug  called  bang,  that  makes  them  fight  with  the 
I  greater  fnrv  ;  thev  behaving  with  much  intrepidity,  and  continuing  obsti- 
I  nately  to  defend  themselves.    Capt.  Tyrrell  boarded  them  severall  times, 
I  but  the  ship  having  too  much  way,  he  as  often  missed  the  oppertunity  of 
)  entriog  his  men  ;  yet  about  sunset  Capt.  Tyrrell  boarded  her  again  with 


near  fourscore  men,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  get  into  her  ;  but  having  again 
too  much  way  Mr.  Byng  ami  1 1  men  only  entered.  On  this  attempt  severall 
of  the  enemy  liped  over  to  swim  ashoar,  and  other  ran  down  the  hatches, 
but  seeing  themselves  far  from  the  Phcenix  and  so  few  entered  the  ship 
they  attacked  them  withsymitara  [with  great  fury]  and,  being  in  greater 
number,  cut  the  others  to  pieces,  Mr.  Byng  having  allrcady  received  two 
very  deep  cuts  on  his  left  side,  quite  cros's  bis  back  thro'  a  very  thick  buff 
belt  he  had  round  him  ;  but  in  that  instant  the  ship  sunk  downright 
with  them  by  the  shot  she  had  received  and  set  them  all  to  struggle 
for  their  lives  in  another  way.  [But  as  Mr.  Byng  could  not  swim 
he  had  not  an  equal  chance  "with  the  rest]  so  that  he,  finding  the 
Ship  going  down  and  himself  in  the  water,  he  caught  hold  of  one  of 
the  Zinganians  by  the  hair  of  his  head  ;  who,  struggling  to  disengage 
himself,  he  was  apprehensive  he  would  turn  upon  him,  and  by  keeping  him 
under  water  drown  him  ;  he  therefore  quitted  his  hold  and  caught  at  a 
piece  of  loose  plank  which  kept  him  above  water  ;  yet  had  little  hope  of 
saving  his  life  (having  drunk  much  water  and  was  so  weak  he  had  sunk 
two  or  three  times)  and  was  near  being  carried  away  by  the  current.  But 
the  corporall  of  the  Phoenix,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  mainmast,  now 
upright  in  shoal  water,  seeing  his  leftenant  near  him  in  distress,  pressed 
him  to  quit  the  plank  and  part  of  the  wreck  near  him,  and  endeavour  to 
get  to  him,  which  if  he  could  do  might  save  him.  Mr.  Byng  seeing  no 
other  hope  forsook  it ;  and  by  much  strugling  with  difficulty  got  within 
reach  of  the  corporal,  who  pulled  him  up  ;  yet  remaining  with  little  strength 
whereby  to  hold  with,  his  head  could  scarce  be  kept  above  water. 

The  spelling  and  grammar  here  are  not  so  very  bad,  and  what 
confusion  there  is  is  mainly  a  matter  of  stops,  which  the  author 
would  have  put  right  on  going  to  press,  and  Mr.  Laughton  need 
surely  not  have  respected. 

On  returning  to  England,  Byng  soon  fell  into  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  mainly  apparently  on  the  suggestion  of  his  old 
friend  Kirke  was  active  in  seducing  the  officers  of  Dartmouth's 
fleet.  He  was  active  in  persuading  Ashby  and  Aylmer  to  join 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  There  is  an  account,  brief  but  interesting, 
of  the  intrigues  at  Portsmouth  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  stop 
the  escape  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Byng  showed  himself  both 
astute  and  daring  in  carrying  messages  between  the  conspirators 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was 
presented.  The  remainder — much  the  larger  part — of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  accounts  of  his  service  as  captain  or  admiral  in 
subordinate  command  in  various  actions,  from  the  feeble  fight  in 
Bantry  Bay  down  to  the  bloody  but  indecisive  action  off  Malaga, 
with  his  troubles  as  to  promotion,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
Algerine  pirates.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  writer  was 
sadly  without  gift,  yet  there  are  passages  in  his  narrative  which 
are  by  no  means  bad.  We  have  read  much  worse  in  authors  of 
greater  pretension  than  the  accounts  of  Byng's  danger  in  the 
great  storm,  or  his  distinguished  share  in  the  capture  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  the  description  of  the  operations  before,  during,  and 
after  the  battle  ott'  Malaga.  The  Memoirs  will  be  useful  to  the 
long-hoped-for  naval  historian,  and  they  certainly  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  conqueror  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cape  Passaro  was 
a  brave  and  capable  man. 


MR.  KIPLING'S  STORIES.* 

THE  worst  of  recommending  Mr.  Wheeler's  publications,  which 
we  do  very  heartily,  is  that  apparently  they  are  difficult  to 
procure.  They  appear  in  paper-covered  little  volumes  ;  but  these 
volumes  are  not  found  on  English  railway-bookstalls.  Very 
little  that  is  so  new  and  so  good  can  be  discovered  in  those 
shrines  of  fugitive  literature.  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  new  writer,  or  a 
writer  new  to  the  English  as  distinct  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
public.  He  is  so  clever,  so  fresh,  and  so  cynical  that  he  must  be 
young  ;  like  other  people,  he  will  be  kinder  to  life  when  he  has 
seen  more  of  it.  Clever  people  usually  begin  with  a  little  aver- 
sion, which  is  toned  down,  in  life  as  in  love,  to  a  friendly 
resignation,  if  it  is  not  toned  up  to  something  warmer  by  longer 
experience.  Mr.  Kipling's  least  cynical  stories  are  those  in  In 
Black  and  White,  studies  of  native  life  and  character.  He  is  far 
happier  with  Afghan  homicides  and  old  ford-watchers,  and  even 
with  fair  Lalun,  "  whose  profession  was  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world,"  and  whose  house  was  built  upon  the  city  wall,  than  with 
the  flirts  and  fribbles  of  the  hills.  His  "  black  men  "  (as  Macaulay 
would  have  called  them)  are  excellent  men,  full  of  courage, 
cunning,  revenge,  and  with  points  of  honour  of  their  own.  We 
are  more  in  sympathy  with  their  ancient  semi-barbarism  than 
with  the  inexpensive  rank  and  second-hand  fashion  of  Simla. 

An  invidious  critic  might  say,  and  not  untruly,  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  He  has  something  of  Mr.  Harte's 
elliptic  and  allusive  manner,  though  his  grammar  is  very  much 
better.  He  has  Mr.  Harte's  liking  for  good  qualities  where  they 
have  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  Perhaps  the  similarity  is  in- 
creased by  the  choice  of  topics  and  events  on  the  fringes  of  alien 
civilizations.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  not 
ignorant  of  "  Gyp's  "  works.  In  any  case  he  has  wit,  humour, 
observation;  he  can  tell  a  story,  and  he  does  not  always  disdain 
pathos,  even  when  tlic  pathetic  is  a  little  too  obvious.  People 
will  probably  expect  Mr.  Kipling,  with  all  these  graces  of  his,  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  long  novel.  We  are  a  nation  that  likes  quantity. 
But  it  may  very  probably  turn  out  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  best  at 
short  stories  and  sketches. 


*  In  Black  and  IVhite.  By  Rudvard  Kipling.  Allahabad  :  Wheeler 
&  Co. 

Under  the  Deodars.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Allahabad:  Wheeler 
&  Co. 
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Perhaps  the  most  excellent  of  his  tales  is  "  Dray  Yara  Yew 
Dee,"  the  confession  to  an  Englishman  of  a  horse-dealer  from  the 
Northern  frontier.  This  character,  in  his  cunning  and  his  honesty, 
his  madness  of  revenge,  his  love,  his  misery,  his  honour,  is 
to  our  mind  a  little  masterpiece.  There  is  a  poetry  and  a  melan- 
choly about  the  picture  which  it  would  be  hard,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  in  more  than  one  or  two  barbaric  or  savage  portraits  from  a 
European  hand.  His  confession  must  be  read  ;  we  shall  not  spoil 
it  by  analysis.  The  "Judgment  of  Dungara"isas  good,  in  a 
comic  and  cynical  manner;  so  is  the  tale  of  a  "sahib,  called 
Yankum  Sahib."  Missionaries  ought  to  get  the  former  by  heart, 
and  magistrates  the  latter.  "  Gemini,"  the  story  of  Ram  Dass 
and  Durga  Dass,  might  make  a  Radical  Indophile  laugh,  and 
might  teach  him  a  good  deal  about  his  clients.  "  In  Flood 
Time "  is  a  little  prose  idyl  of  epical  strength ;  there  is  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  adventure  and  something  very  sympathetic 
in  the  old  warder  of  the  ford  who  tells  the  tale.  The  "  Send- 
ing of  Dana  Da "  is  an  Icelandic  kind  of  miracle  worked  on 
esoteric  Buddhists  to  their  confusion  and  sorrow.  The  send- 
ing wherewith  Dana  Da  vexed  Lone  Sahib  was  a  sending  of 
kittens,  not  nice  young  vivacious  kittens,  but  kittens  in  their 
babyhood,  and  they  vexed  Lone  Sahib  sore.  "  On  the  City 
Wall"  is  the  last,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very  best,  of  the 
stories  ;  the  tale  of  conspiracy,  riot,  prison-breaking,  organized 
by  Lalun  the  Fair  and  Wali  Dad,  "  a  young  Mahommedan  who 
was  suffering  acutely  from  Education  of  the  English  variety,  and 
knew  it."  This  "Wali  Dad  is  as  clever  a  study  as  that  of  the 
Pathan  horse  thief;  his  modern  melancholy,  infidelity,  Welt- 
schmerz,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  leave  him  at  bottom  as  thorough  a 
Moslem  fanatic  as  ever  yelled  "  YaHasan  !  Ya.  Hussain  !  "  How  the 
British  soldiers  quell  a  multitude  of  yelling  fanatics,  without 
drawing  a  bayonet  or  firing  a  shot,  is  pleasant  to  read.  And,  at 
the  end  of  the  riot,  there  we  find  Agnostic  Wali  Dad,  "  shoeless, 
turbanless,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth  ;  the  flesh  on  his  chest 
bruised  and  bleeding  from  the  vehemence  with  which  he  had 
smitten  himself."  Wherefore  we  part  from  Wali  Dad  respecting 
him  rather  more  than  in  his  character  of  educated  Unbeliever ; 
for  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  fanatic  were  more  sincere 
than  the  sighs  and  sneers  of  "  the  product." 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kipling's  Under  the  Deodars  is  more  con- 
ventional and  less  interesting  than  his  studies  of  native  life. 
There  is  comparatively  little  variety  in  "playing  lawn-tennis 
with  the  Seventh  Commandment."  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  preface, 
intimates  that  Anglo-Indian  society  has  other  and  more  seemly 
diversions.  Any  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  misery,  the  seamy, 
sorry  side  of  irregular  love  affairs,  may  turn  to  "  The  Hill  of 
Illusion."  It  is  enough  to  convert  a  man  or  woman  on  the  verge 
,of  guilt  by  reminding  them  that,  after  all,  they  will  be  no  happier 
than  they  have  been,  and  much  less  respectable.  "  A  Wayside 
Comedy  contains  a  tragedy  almost  impossible  in  its  absurd  and 
miserable  complexity  of  relations.  Only  a  very  small  and  very 
remote  Anglo-Indian  station  could  have  produced  this  comedy, 
or  tolerated  it ;  and  yet  what  were  the  wretched  men  and  women 
to  do  on  this  side  of  suicide  ?  The  freaks  of  Mrs.  Hawksbee  and 
Mrs.  Mallowe  are  more  commonplace  and  rather  strained  in  their 
cleverness.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  two  little  volumes,  with 
Mr.  Kipling's  Departmental  Ditties,  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  new  and  enjoyable  talent  at  work  in  Anglo-Indian 
literature. 


SOME  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS.* 

"  T)OLLY  BEEIOUS,"  as  the  historian  was  called  by  a  great 
-t  authority,  has  never  been  an  author  very  much  read  by 
Englishmen  in  the  original,  and,  though  in  times  past  he  has  had 
his  fair  share  of  translators,  he  does  not  now  figure  even  in  the 
all-embracing  Bohn.  His  Greek  is  bad  of  a  bad  time,  his  text  is 
in  part  extremely  fragmentary,  and  thus  he  has  small  literary 
and  still  less  scholastic  attractions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  of  his  work  is  extremely  important.  A  man  of  great 
ability,  thoroughly  well  versed  in  public  business,  a  traveller,  a 
fair  student,  an  exact  observer  of  military  topography,  Poly bi us 
lield  the  opinion  that  an  historian  ought  to  be  first  of  all  a 
reporter  of  those  things  which  he  has  heard  and  seen.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  lie  lias  left  us,  at  an  immense  interval,  it  is 
true,  the  most  valuable  historical  work  in  point  of  matter  that 
we  have  after  Thucydides — a  book  more  valuable  in  strict 
historical  information,  though  infinitely  less  valuable  in  form 
and  some  kinds  of  matter,  than  those  of  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,  and  one  which,  if  he  had  only  known  how  to  write  his  own 
language,  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  Xenophon,  whose  supe- 

*  The  Histories  of  Polybius.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  2  vols. 
London  :  Macniillan  &  Co.  1889. 

Seneca's  3Iinor  Dialogues.  Translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart  (Bohn's 
Libraries).    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1889. 

Horace.  Translated  bv  Various  Hands.  London  :  Warne  &  Co. 
1889. 

The  Phmdrus,  Lysis,  and  Protagoras  of  Plato.  Translated  by  J. 
Wright.    London:  Macniillan  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Teaching  of  Epictetus.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Kolleston.  London  : 
Walter  Scott. 

Theocritus,  limn,  and  Moschus,  rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.,  lately  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    Golden  Treasury  Series.    London:  Macniillan  &  Co. 


rior  he  seems  to  have  been  in  brains  and  business  faculty,  though  he 
was  far  less  of  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  of  a  soldier.  This  very 
inferiority  makes  it  an  exceptionally  meritorious  business  to 
translate  him.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Shuckburgh  can  have 
altogether  enjoyed  (except  with  that  enjoyment  which  comes  of 
hard  work  well  employed)  the  considerable  task  of  producing 
these  two  fat  volumes.  We  are  still  not  quite  sure  that  any  on© 
who  wants  really  to  study  Greek  and  Roman  history  (and  no- 
body else  will  busy  himself  with  Polybius  at  all)  ought  not  to 
learn  the  tongues.  But,  if  translations  are  ever  justified,  they 
are  justified  in  cases  where  the  matter  and  not  the  form  of  the 
original  is  of  importance  ;  and  this,  if  ever,  is  the  case  with  the 
son  of  Lycortas  and  the  friend  of  Scipio  iEmilianus. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Stewart,  who  has  already  contributed  a  version  of 
Seneca's  De  Benejiciis  to  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  now  follows 
it  up  with  another  of  the  Minor  Dialogues  and  that  on  Clemency 
— in  other  words,  of  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  of  Haase's 
edition  of  the  text.  There  is  no  introduction ;  but  there  are 
good  notes  occasionally  where  they  are  required,  and  the  transla- 
tion is  a  capital  instance  of  the  combination  of  readableness  with 
scholarship.  Publishers  are  usually  men  of  business,  and  we 
presume  that  Messrs.  Bell  would  not  have  "  commanded  "  a  ver- 
sion of  Seneca  unless  they  had  anticipated  readers  for  it.  And 
we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  there  will  be  readers  for  such  a 
version  of  such  an  author.  As  for  the  version,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  we  have  compared  passages  taken  at  random  with  the 
original  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  that  we  have  not  discovered 
the  slightest  misrendering.  Elegance,  still  more  preciousness,  of 
style  is  hardly  to  be  sought  in  rendering  Seneca,  who  has  made  a 
certain  laborious  attempt  at  form,  but  is  chiefly  clear,  forcible, 
and  matter-of-fact.  His  matter  is,  we  think,  matter  very  well 
suited  to  the  present  or  any  day — perhaps  even  better  to  the  pre- 
sent than  to  any  other.  For,  whether  it  be  the  fancy  for  paradox 
and  novelty,  or  whether  it  be  a  natural  result  of  the  constant 
repetition  of  panenetic  discourse  in  the  pulpit,  or  what  not,  it  is 
certain  that  sound  ethical  writing  is  not  common,  and  that  the 
modern  man  is  much  more  left  to  himself  in  matters  of  conduct 
than  any  generation  of  his  fathers  not  wholly  barbarous.  No 
reasonable  person  will  think  Seneca's  advice  any  the  worse  be- 
cause he  was  a  rich  fellow  enough,  and  the  perhaps  rather  too 
complaisant  and  adulatory  Minister  of  a  despot.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  had  thought  about 
what  he  had  seen,  and  could  write  what  he  had  thought.  And 
so  let  his  lay  sermons  be  commended,  whether  in  their  own 
Latin  or  in  Mr.  Stewart's  English. 

It  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  ill  thought  to  give  a  cheap 
collection  of  different  versions  of  Horace  in  English.  No  author 
lias  been  more  often  attempted,  and  few  have  shown  themselves 
more  impregnable  ;  but  the  result  s  of  the  exercise  of  so  many  excel- 
lent wits  on  a  wit  hardly  less  excellent  than  the  best  of  them  could 
not  but  be  interesting.  With  Milton's  famous  "  To  Pyrrha,"  with 
Dryden's  magnificent  (even  Dryden  himself  never  did  anything 
more  deserving  that  epithet  than  the  version  of  Tyrrhena  Reginri)  if 
scarcely  Horatian  paraphrases  to  lead  oil"  with,  and  Mr.  Calverley 
and  Bishop  Copleston  (there  is  an  excellent  version  of  this  last 
scholar's  in  the  Oxford  Spectator,  which  we  do  not  think  the 
compiler  has  availed  himself  of)  and  with  many  worthy  persons 
between,  there  is  good  game.  Of  course  the  excellent  Francis 
furnishes  the  staple.  It  is  rather  curious  how  good  Francis  is 
generally  without  being  ever  very  good.  The  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Grant's  work,  of  whom  the  editor  seems  to  think  great  things,  does 
not  arride  us  much.  There  is  hardly  a  worse  translation  in  the  book 
than  his  opening  one,  which  is  a  tissue  of  surplusage,  omission, 
and  injudicious  paraphrase.  A  translator  who  omits  didee  from 
decus,  and,  by  way  ot  making  amends,  shoves  in  "  strong  "  to  back 
up  prcesidium ;  who  leaves  out  mobilium  terga  Quiritium  alto- 
gether, gives  no  equivalent  for  partem  solido  demere  de  die,  and 
renders 

me  gelidum  nemus 
Nympharumque  leves  cum  Sat\  ris  chori 
Secernunt  populo. 

Far  from  the  world's  tumultuous  throng 
The  nymphs  enchant  me  with  their  song. 

is  not  a  translator  at  all.  We  pardon  (or,  rather,  are  only  too 
glad  to  get)  this  sort  of  thing  from  Dryden,  because,  whether 
Dryden  gives  us  Horace  or  not,  he  gives  us  almost  always  splendid 
verse  and  admirable  matter.  Translators  of  Mr.  Grant's  stamp  do 
not  give  us  Horace,  and  do  give  us  limp  twaddle.  Another 
translator  who,  as  we  turn  the  volume  over,  seems  to  us  to  have 
ratber  stolen  his  once  great  fame,  is  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  In 
the  well-known  ode  to  Sestius  vice  is  not  "sway,"  "stern"  is  inade- 
quate for  aa-is,  prata  are  most  certainly  not  "  brakes,"  and  the 
antithesis  of  summa  brevis  and  spem  longam,  in  the  best-known 
line,  is  lost  or  weakened,  while  the  loss  of  beate  is  immense  in 

Warned,  Sestins,  by  life's  brief  amount, 
Forbear  on  distant  bliss  to  count. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canon  Howes,  who  alternately  with  Francis 
supports  almost  alone  the  burden  of  the  Epodes,  Satires,  and 
Epistles,  is  a  good  verse-smith  enough,  and  among  the  rest  are 
versions  known,  or  deserving  to  be  known,  almost  as  well  as  those 
which  contain  "  plain  in  thy  neatness,"'  and 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  tl  e  past  has  power. 

[But]  what  has  teen  has  been,  and  I  have  hail  tny  hour. 

Such  are  Atterbury's  "To  Melpomene,"  Mr.  Calverley'a  "0 
navis,"  Hartley  Coleridge's  "  Persicos  odi,"  Hen's  "  Donee  gratus 
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eram  " — but  we  must  stop  lest  the  list  be  unfairly  short  or  unduly 
long-. 

The  "  Golden  Treasury"  lias,  for  more  years  than  some  of  us 
may  care  to  think  of,  included  the  best  English  translation  of 
Plato,  the  Republic  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Yaughan,  while  very 
recently  a  volume  containing  the  cycle  of  dialogues  on  Socrates's 
death  has  been  added.  Mr.  Wright's  version  of  the  Ph<edrus, 
Protagoras,  and  Lysis  makes  a  new  instalment  towards  the  pro- 
vision of  a  handy  rival  to  the  Master  of  Balliol's  very  bulky  and 
quite  sufficiently  praised  work.  The  Phtedrus  and  Protagoras  are 
probably  the  two  dialogues  most  often  read  next  to  the  Republic, 
and  the  first  is  as  certainly  unsurpassed  in  Platonic  as  the  second 
is  in  Socratic  quality,  while  the  Lysis  is  both  characteristic  in 
itself  and  epe.xegetic  to  the  Phadrus.  Mr.  Wright  has  given  an 
excellent  version  without  any  notes,  but  with  introductory 
"  arguments."  These  are  far  from  superfluous,  the  thread  of  a 
Platonic  dialogue  being  by  no  means  always  easy  for  a  novice  to 
follow,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  digressions  (not  to  say  vagaries) 
of  its  hero  being  considerably  heightened  by  the  possession  of  a 
sort  of  key-map  beforehand. 

W  e  are  not  able  wholly  to  approve  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Rolleston's  translation  of  Epictetus.  It  is  tessellated  out  of  the 
Encheiridion,  Arrian's  Dissertations,  and  the  Fragments,  in  such 
a  way  that  Mr.  Rolleston  makes  continuously  numbered  books, 
chapters,  and  sections  out  of  the  snippets  from  these  different 
works.  It  is  true  that  the  very  peculiar  form  in  which  we  have 
the  philosopher's  work  makes  this  less  of  a  liberty  than  it  would 
be  in  some  cases,  but  still  it  is  a  liberty,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  better  way  would  have  been  to  give  the  text 
either  of  the  Manual  only,  or  of  Manual  and  Dissertat  ions  together, 
as  we  have  it  in  such  originals  as  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to 
do  the  piecing  in  an  introductory  dissertation  of  the  translator's 
own.  Mr.  Rolleston  might  even,  considering  as  he  does  with 
some  reason  that  much  of  the  Dissertations  is  mere  surplusage, 
have  printed  these  portions  in  italic  or  some  other  distinguish- 
ing type.  He  has  thought  differently,  however,  and  his  book 
i.s  interesting.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulges  in  a  not  quite 
intelligible  unfaithfulness  ;  here  is  a  passage  : — 

Never  in  any  case  say,  /  hare  Inst  such  a  thing,  hut  /  have  returned  it. 
Is  thy  child  dead  ?  it  is  a  return.  Is  thy  wife  dead  ?  it  is  a  return.  Art 
thou  deprived  of  thy  estate  ?  is  not  this  also  a  return? 

 "  But  he  is  wicked  who  deprives  me  of  it !  " 

But  what  is  that  to  thee,  through  whom  the  Giver  demands  his  own  ? 
As  long,  therefore,  as  he  grants  it  to  thee,  steward  it  like  another's  pro- 
perty, as  travellers  use  an  inn. 

Here  "  steward "  is  awkward,  for  travellers  certainly  do  not 
"  steward  "  their  inn,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  Greek  eVi^XoO. 
But  this  matters  very  little.  The  book  will,  no  doubt,  introduce 
not  a  few  English  readers  to  Epictetus,  and  that  will  be  a  good 
deed.  For  to  Epictetus  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  above 
on  Seneca  apply  with  greatly  increased  force.  lie  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  master  of  the  later  gnomic  style,  suffering  neither  from 
the  contrast  (illogical  it  may  be)  of  writings  and  life  which  pre- 
judices some  against  him  of  Cordova  nor  from  the  taint  of 
priggishness  which  to  some  modem  readers  makes  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  though  it  were  a  kind  of  Roman  and  Imperial 
Emerson.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  easy  for  a  modern 
to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  Epictetus  or  one  of 
Epictetus's  hearers.  The  paradoxes  of  Ataraxia  and  Adiaphoria 
are  not  in  the  least  greater  paradoxes  than  a  vast  number  of 
opinions  which  are  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  nowadays  ; 
but  they  are  not  our  paradoxes.  Indeed,  it  may  be  shrewdly 
suspected  that  Epictetus  would  have  said  as  sharp  things  of 
modern  politics,  modern  science,  and  no  small  part  of  modern 
literature  as  his  tolerably  mild  nature  allowed  him  to  say.  The 
most  dubious  of  his  positions,  in  the  eye  of  general  reason,  is  that 
of  "  the  open  door  " — the  permission  given  to  suicide.  Yet  it  is 
often  forgotten  how  carefully  this  is  guarded.  The  passage  is 
worth  quoting,  well  as  it  ought  to  be  known : — 

And  to  this  it  should  be  mv  part  to  say,  "  My  friends,  wait  upon  God. 
When  lie  Himself  shall  give  the  signal  and  release  you  from  this  service, 
then  are  ye  released  unto  Him.  But  for  the  present,  hear  to  dwell  in  this 
place,  wherein  He  has  set  you.  Short,  indeed,  is  this  time  of  your  sojourn, 
and  easy  to  bear  for  those  that  are  so  minded.  For  what  tyrant  or  what 
thief  is  there  any  longer,  or  what  court  of  law  is  terrible  to  one  who  thus 
makes  nothing  of  the  body  and  the  possessions  of  it  ?  Heinain,  then,  and 
depart  not  without  a  reason."  Some  such  part  as  this  should  the  teacher 
have  to  play  towards  the  well-natured  among  his  disciples. 

How  long,  then,  are  such  injunctions  to  be  obeyed  ?  So  long  as  it  is 
profitable — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  I  can  do  what  becomes  and  befits  me. 
Then  some  men  are  choleric  and  fastidious,  and  say,  "  I  cannot  sun  with 
this  man,  to  have  to  bear  him  every  day  telling  how  he  fought  in  Mysia." 
J  told  you,  hrnthrr,  how  I  went  vp  the  hill — then  again  I  began  to  he  besieged. 
.  .  .  But  another  saitb,  "  I  prefer  to  have  my  supper,  and  listen  to  him 
prating  as  long  as  he  likes.-'  And  do  thou  compare  the  gain  on  both 
sides — only  do  naught  in  heaviness  or  affliction,  or  as  supposing  that  thou 
art  in  evil  ease.  For  to  this  no  man  can  compel  thee.  Doth  it  smoke  in 
the  chamber  ?  if  it  is  not  very  much  I  will  stay,  if  too  much,  I  will  go 
out ;  for  remember  this  always,  and  hold  fast  to  it,  that  the  door  is  open. 
Thau  shall  not  live  in  KicopolU.  I  will  not.  Kbr  in  Athens.  I  will  not 
live  in  Athens.  Nor  in  Rnme.  Neither  in  Rome.  Live  in  Gyara.  I  will 
live  in  Gyara.  But  living  in  Gyara  seemeth  to  me  like  a  great  smoke.  I 
will  depart,  whither  no  man  shall  hinder  me  to  dwell — for  that  dwelling 
stands  ever  open  to  all. 

Only  do  it  not  unreasonably,  not  cowardly,  nor  make  every  common 
chance  an  excuse.  For  acain,  it  is  not  God's  will,  for  He  hath  need  of 
such  an  order  of  things,  and  of  such  a  race  upon  the  earth.  But  if  He 
give  the  signal  for  retreat,  as  He  did  to  Socrates,  we  must  obey  Him  as  our 
commander. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  signal  for  retreat  is  only  un- 


mistakable when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  not-self-sought  death. 
But  when,  even  in  this  case,  where  complete  approval  is  not 
possible,  we  compare  such  writing  as  this  with  our  modern  sub- 
stitutes for  it — with  the  morbid  maunderings  of  Amiel,  for  in- 
stance— it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  thought  has  strangely 
ret  r. "graded.  There  is  a  kind  of  fibre  in  Epictetus  which  has  been 
utterly  wanting  in  what  may  be  called  profane  meditation  on 
life  in  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  "  manly, 
sir,  manly,"  as  F.  B.  remarks;  and  the  descendants  of  Rousseau 
and  Seuancour,  whatever  other  merits  they  may  have,  are  not 
manly. 

To  be  included  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  is  in  some  sort 
to  take  rank  as  a  classic ;  and,  in  adding  to  the  series  an 
example  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern  school  of  English 
poetical  translat  ion,  the  publishers  could  not  have  made  a  happier 
choice  than  Mr.  Lang's  Theocritus.  It  is  now  nine  years  or  so 
since  the  work  first  appeared — time  enough  and  to  spare  for  any 
charm  due  to  mere  novelty  of  style  to  pass  away — and  a  second 
study  fully  confirms  the  high  opinion  of  its  merits  which  we  then 
expressed.  The  successful  translator  of  Homer  could  hardly 
fail  in  rendering  the  epic  idyls ;  but  to  reproduce  in  prose  the 
more  subtle  charm  of  the  pastorals  is  a  tour  de  force,  which  has 
not  often  been  surpassed.  We  know  few  translations  from  the 
classics  where  the  atmosphere  of  the  original  has  been  so  well 
preserved.  Simaetha's  passion  and  despair,  the  gossip  of  Battus 
and  Corydon,  the  song  of  the  lovelorn  Cyclops,  each  in  its  own 
style  is  rendered  to  perfection.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lang  less  successful 
in  comedy.  The  humours  of  Gorgo  and  Praxince  in  the  famous 
mime  lose  none  of  their  effect  in  the  transition  from  Greek  to 
English ;  and,  if  any  one  chooses  to  compare  this  version  of  the 
idyl  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's,  he  will  hardly  say  that  Mr. 
Lang  comes  oft*  second  best. 

To  students  of  poetry  the  introductory  essay  on  Theocritus  and 
his  age  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  translations  themselves. 
Mr.  Lang  rebuts  by  the  most  conclusive  of  all  possible  arguments 
the  assertion  that  Theocritus  is  affected.  He  quotes  modern 
Greek  folk-songs,  which  show  that  rustics  can  express  refined 
sentiment  in  poetical  language,  almost  as  well  sometimes  as 
Theocritus  himself,  provided  they  come  of  an  imaginative  and 
impassioned  race,  and  that  their  daily  toil  is  not  so  arduous  as  to 
destroy  all  joy  of  life  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Theocritus 
knew  and  loved  the  country,  and  understood  the  feelings  and 
modes  of  expression  of  the  Sicilian  shepherds.  By  giving  to 
their  songs  artistic  form  and  adding  the  necessary  ideal  touch  he 
has  made  his  poems  the  models  of  bucolic  poetry  for  all  time.  If 
artificiality  has  since  come  to  be  the  reproach  of  the  pastoral,  it 
is  because  later  writers  have  imitated  imitations  instead  of  seek- 
ing their  inspiration  in  nature  itself.  Those  who,  not  knowing 
Greek,  wish  to  know  how  the  father  of  pastoral  poetry  wrote  will 
find  the  secret  of  his  charm  rather  in  Mr.  Lang's  prose  than  even 
in  such  verse  as  Calverley's. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

SOMETHING  like  gratitude  is  due  from  the  experienced 
novel-reader  to  a  writer  who  is  able  to  extract  anything 
fresh  from  the  hackneyed  subject  of  wills  without  outraging 
nature  or  drawing  too  lavishly  upon  human  credulity.  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  achieved  this  distinction  in  A  Crooked  Path.  Her 
will-case  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  innumerable  stories  of 
wills  lost  or  strayed,  stolen  or  mislaid,  last  wills  and  testaments 
that  lead  to  more  last  wills,  till  positively  the  last  will  of  all 
the  enormous  brood  turns  up  and  the  sensational  stream  runs 
dry.  Katherine  Liddell  is  a  clear-headed,  unselfish,  honourable 
young  lady,  the  angel  of  the  house — a  Bayswater  villa — where 
her  widowed  mother  enlarges  a  scanty  income  by  writing  novels, 
which  her  good  daughter,  when  her  mother  is  ill,  offers  to  the 
eminent  firm  of  Channing  and  Wyndharn  in  Piccadilly.  With 
almost  reckless  devotion  she  takes  charge  of  the  two  boys  of  her 
frivolous  sister-in-law,  and,  when  financial  matters  are  at  a 
crisis,  beards  her  miserly  old  uncle  in  his  Camden  Town  den,  and 
by  sheer  savoirfaire  and  self-sacrificing  attention  persuades  him 
that  she  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block — himself,  to  wit — and 
deserving  of  his  wealth.  His  only  son  he  had  long  discarded 
before  news  arrived  of  his  murder  in  the  colonies,  and  he 
had  devised  a  will  leaving  all  to  a  stranger,  the  son  of  an  old 
friend.  Unhappily  he  dies  suddenly  just  when  he  had  determined 
to  set  Katherine's  mind  at  rest  concerning  her  beloved  mother 
and  nephews.  Then  Katherine  takes  to  the  crooked  path  by 
possessing  herself  of  the  will,  without  consulting  it,  wrapping  it 
in  paper  neatly  endorsed  "  Old  MSS.,"  placing  it  at  the  bottom  of 
her  box,  murmuring  to  her  innocent  self,  "  If  my  mother  sees  it,  the 
idea  of  old  manuscript  will  certainly  deter  her  from  looking  at  it." 
Now  here  is  the  only  touch  of  improbability  in  a  clever  story. 

•  A  Crcmhed  Path.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett.    1889.  ' 

Judge  Lynch.  By  George  II.  Jessop.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
1889. 

I'rincess  Sunshine.  By  Mrs.  Riddell.  2  vols.  London  :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1889. 

Hubert  Leiman's  Daughters.  By  J.  Fogerty.  3  vols.  London  : 
Bentley  &  Son.  1889. 

At  the  Momenta/  Victory.  By  C.  L.  I'iikis.  3  vo's.  London:  Ward 
&  Downey.  1889. 
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Even  if  mothers  are  never  inquisitive  as  to  the  contents  of  their 
daughters'  boxes,  a  literary  lady  is  only  too  likely  to  be  tempted  by 
old  MSS.  However,  the  artistic  success  of  Mrs.  Alexander  lies  in 
the  narration  of  this  incident.  You  do  not  feel  any  desire  to  re- 
prehend the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  Katherine  for  this  un- 
principled act.  It  seems  quite  acceptable,  though  no  extenuating 
plea  and  no  sophistical  excuses  are  put  forward  by  the  author. 
Of  course  it  entails  dreadful  consequences  when  Katherine  meets 
Errington,  the  stranger  who  should  have  inherited  the  wealth  she 
does  not  enjoy,  but  uses  only  in  the  interests  of  her  mother  and 
nephews  and  worthless  sister-in-law.  She  learns  from  her  lawyer 
that  Errington  should  have  benefited  if  the  will  were  forthcoming. 
While  he  is  rich  she  is  silent ;  when  he  is  ruined  she  has  to  face 
the  shameful  ordeal  of  confession  to  him.  She  gives  up  the  deed. 
He  magnanimously  will  have  none  of  it,  and,  unknown  to  her, 
destroys  it.  Then  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  miser  comes  to 
life,  and  vastly  complicates  matters.  Thence  in  what  ways  she 
wanders,  beset  by  her  two  admirers,  Errington  and  the  rakish, 
amusing,  worldly  De  Burgh,  is  told  with  the  admirable  art  and 
the  skilful  control  of  the  sources  of  interest  which  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander can  always  command.  The  minor  characters  are  finely 
sketched  and  delicately  discriminated.  The  small  talk  of  society, 
so  difficult  to  reproduce  in  writing  without  provoking  boredom, 
is  excellently  natural.  Dialogue,  indeed,  is  one  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander's strong  points.  Whoever  may  be  involved  in  it — small 
school-boys,  literary  ladies,  the  man  about  town,  the  enthusiast 
in  social  reforms — all  alike  are  delightfully  human  and  individu- 
ally characteristic. 

Mr.  Jessop's  story  of  Californian  life,  though  somewhat  spun 
out,  may  be  commended  to  all  who  love  a  stirring  tale  of  men 
and  times  with  which  few  can  have  enjoyed  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance, and  especially  is  it  medicine  for  those  benevolent 
spirits  who  hanker  after  that  singular  institution  of  our  day,  the 
Vigilance  Committee.  In  the  rowdy  community  of  San  Pablo 
there  was,  it  is  true,  some  excuse  for  the  institution.  It  was  "  a 
bad  place  to  bluff"  ;  it  refused  to  be  "  bluffed  "  ;  and  when  murder 
and  other  outrages  became  frequent,  and  Juan  Estudillo  attempted 
to  "  clean  out  the  Independent  office  with  a  six-shooter,  the 
leading  men  resolved  themselves  into  a  Vigilance  Committee. 
The  conduct  of  this  body  was  more  businesslike,  and  not  more 
illogical  and  idiotic,  than  the  proceedings  of  our  own  self- 
constituted  guardians  of  morals  in  the  East-End  and  elsewhere. 
When  Drunken  Dick  "  passed  in  his  checks " — anglice,  was 
murdered — no  one  regretted  his  removal,  but  it  was  felt  there 
was  an  example  to  be  made.  Some  one  had  to  be  lynched,  and 
that  speedily.  So  they  fixed  on  the  innocent  and  popular  Jack 
Scott,  against  whom  there  was  barely  the  shadow  of  suspicion. 
The  story  of  his  flight  with  the  friendly  sheriff,  his  capture  and 
almost  miraculous  respite,  and  the  final  lynching  of  the  veritable 
murderer,  is  thrillingly  told.  Mr.  Jessop's  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Californian  vineyards  in  the  old  unsettled  days,  drawn  from  life, 
as  we  understand  they  are,  are  alive  with  colour  and  movement. 
It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  real  murderer  from  the 
outset  by  naming  him  Ilaman  Jefferies.  A  man  with  such  a 
name  in  a  story  is  bound  to  be  hanged.  Nevertheless,  the  excited 
reader  of  Judge  Lynch  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  stinting 
of  the  fuel  of  interest  from  first  page  to  last  in  Mr.  Jessop's  pic- 
turesque story. 

The  short  stories  in  Mrs.  Riddell's  two  volumes  are  all  written 
in  the  crisp,  forthright,  effective  style  that  makes  reading  plea- 
surable. Princess  Sunshine  is  the  longest  and  best  of  the  three. 
The  sketch  of  the  dismal  suburban  household  for  which  the  con- 
scientious Gregory  Gifford  toils  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  is  a 
capital  example  of  Mrs.  Riddell's  graphic  art.  The  supercilious 
younger  brother,  the  three  maiden  sisters,  with  their  insufferable 
airs  of  pretence  and  discontent,  and  the  sweet-hearted  ward  of 
Gregory,  the  "  Princess  Sunshine,"  who  warms  the  dreary  home 
by  her  unselfish  nature,  are  all  vigorously  characterized.  When 
poor,  plodding  Gregory  eventually  gains  a  great  literary  triumph, 
and,  better  still,  is  wedded  to  Joan,  the  "  Princess,"  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  a  genuine  rush  of  "  gallery  "  sentiment,  so  com- 
plete and  surprising  are  the  triumph  and  the  retribution,  and  this, 
as  all  novel-readers  will  admit,  is  a  sensation  rarely  experienced. 
"  A  Terrible  Vengeance  "  treats  of  ghostly  phenomena  that  trouble 
a  murderer's  conscience,  and,  in  part  at  least,  recall  the  late  Lord 
Lytton's  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  only  in  this  instance  the  foot- 
prints follow,  and  do  not  precede,  the  object  of  ghostly  attendance. 
They  are  the  wet  foot-prints  of  the  drowned  victim.  They  appear 
round  the  murderer's  bedside  on  the  carpet  the  morning  .after  the 
deed,  they  follow  him  into  the  railway-carriage  to  the  exceeding 
fright  of  his  servant,  up  the  church  aisle  they  go  when  he  is  mar- 
ried to  the  ghost's  rival,  and  before  long  they  work  his  death. 
For  he  dies  suddenly  with  "  a  rushing  sound  as  of  many  waters  " 
in  his  ears,  and  the  ground  about  him  "  was  wet,  and  trampled 
as  though  by  hundreds  of  little  feet."  The  grimness  of  the  story 
is  rather  mitigated  by  the  humours  of  the  valet,  who,  on  purely 
interested  grounds,  not  through  psychical  enthusiasm,  attempts 
to  blackmail  his  master,  and  elicits  certain  promises  that  were 
never  fulfilled.  "  If  Mr.  Murray  had  been  a  gentleman,"  he  was 
wont  to  plead,  "  he'd  have  seen  me  righted." 

The  "  little  girl  lost "  of  Blake's  poem  had  a  much  briefer 
period  of  wandering  than  the  pretty  babe  in  Mr.  Fogerty's 
story,  who  drifted  in  a  boat  from  an  Irish  estuary  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  be  picked  up  by  a  kindly  Dutch  skipper,  and 
finally  wafted  into  the  secure  haven  of  a  rich  Dutch  family, 
where  she  found  a  new  mother,  whom  she  learned  to  love 


better  than  the  one  she  could  scarcely  remember.  A  whole 
volume  of  Robert  Leeman's  Daughters  and  half  of  the  second 
comprise  the  relation  of  this  incident  and  its  spare  but  dis- 
creetly-spread consequences.  Robert  Leeman  and  wife  have  in 
the  interim  emigrated  to  America,  and  are  solaced  with  another 
little  girl,  named  Muriel,  after  her  lost  sister,  and  Mirelle  for 
the  distinguishing.  The  family  thrive  apace,  and  months  elapse, 
though  inquiries  are  brisk  on  both  sides,  before  the  lost  girl  is 
identified.  From  Ireland  to  Holland,  from  both  countries  to 
America,  homeward-bound  again,  we  pass,  till  the  feel  of  deck- 
plank  and  railroad-car  are  only  too  familiar.  Of  a  truth,  the 
reader  grows  foot-weary  because  of  this  insistent  locomotion. 
Mr.  Fogerty's  novel,  for  all  this  tedium,  is  not  without  merit, 
though  it  wants  the  supreme  merit  of  concentration.  It  is 
dreadfully  long-drawn.  The  narrative  drags  at  times  as  a 
goods  train  does  on  the  irritated  ear  of  the  sleepless  in  the 
small  hours  when  semaphore  lamps  weep  in  the  fog.  There  is 
a  certain  disconnexion  of  the  American  from  the  Dutch  portion 
of  the  story,  and  by  the  time  the  one  has  charmed  you  the 
Irish  antecedents  become  dim. 

The  astonishing  "  thunder  and  lightning "  prologue  to  Mr. 
Pirkis's  At  the  Moment  of  Victory  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
rank  growth  of  melodrama  that  succeeds.  Characters,  incidents, 
plot,  are  all  alike  maddening,  save  only  a  rather  diverting  baronet, 
in  whom  is  personified  with  considerable  humour  an  old  man  in 
a  hurry.  There  is  an  astrological  lady  from  Corsica,  whom  the 
prologue  leads  us  to  suspect  of  murder,  who  visits  the  wild 
Cumberland  home  of  the  baronet,  by  the  chance  of  a  railway 
accident  and  the  importunity  of  her  host's  insensate  philanthropy, 
and  causes  dreadful  discord  between  an  amiable  young  lady  and 
the  young  man  she  adores.  For  some  reason  known  only  to  the 
author,  for  we  cannot  accuse  the  astrological  beauty  of  the  in- 
felicity, the  Corsican  girl  passes  under  the  disreputable  name  of 
Jane  Shore.  Of  course  she  represents  herself  to  be  homeless, 
friendless,  distressed,  in  want  of  money.  Yet,  having  done  all 
the  mischief  she  could  to  the  young  couple  mentioned,  she 
absconds  one  night,  leaving  her  jewels  and  money  behind  and 
the  family  plate  intact.  She  was  a  star-gazer,  not  a  common 
adventuress,  which  may  account  for  her  extraordinary  conduct. 
But  no  human  charity  can  absolve  the  author.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  Miss  Shore,  alias  Etelka,  was  inconceivably  fascinating, 
she  might  work  worse  havoc  than  she  does,  but  never  for  a 
moment  does  the  faintest  ray  of  attraction  move  us.  She  is 
nothing  but  the  lay  figure  of  theatric  puppetry. 


ROGER  DE  WENDOVER.— VOL.  III.* 

THIS  slender  volume  completes  Mr.  Hewlett's  edition  oi 
Wendover's  Flores  Historiarum.  It  contains  only  1 14  pages 
of  text,  together  with  a  rather  long  and  somewhat  weak  Intro- 
duction. As  the  Flores  is  well  known  through  the  medium  of 
the  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe  in  the  English  Historical 
Society's  publications,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  an 
independent  discussion  of  its  value.  Indeed,  considering  that  a 
vast  amount  of  unprinted  material  of  the  highest  interest  yet 
remains  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  director  of  this  series,  and 
that  we  already  had  a  good  and  by  no  means  scarce  edition  of  the 
Flores,  as  well  as  Mr.  Luard's  noble  edition  of  the  Chronica. 
Majora,  which  gives  us  the  compilation  of  the  anonymous 
St.  Albans  writer,  the  work  of  Wendover,  and  the  alterations, 
additions,  and  continuation  of  Matthew  Paris,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  at  present  worth  while  to  print  Wendover 
separately.  The  Introduction  repeats  the  scanty  notices  of  the 
author  given  by  Matthew  Paris  and  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Gesta  Abbatum  8.  Albani.  They  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Coxe's 
edition,  and  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  add  anything  to 
them.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Wendover  appears  as 
Prior  of  Belvoir,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  a  cell  of  St.  Albans  ; 
he  was  censured  by  Abbot  William  de  Trumpington,  in  the  course 
of  a  visitation  made  "  tempore  gueme,"  for  prodigal  waste,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  his  office.  It  seems  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  of  this  visitation.  Mr.  Hewlett  limits  it  to  1224, 
1227,  or  1231-4,  when  the  country  was  "  disturbed  by  successive 
internal  commotions."  Although  it  certainly  took  place  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for  assigning 
a  date  coincident  with,  or  later  than,  the  fall  of  Falkes  de  Breaute'. 
The  words  of  the  Gesta  Abbatum  (i.  269,  270)  lead  us  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  "time  of  war"  refers  to  the  years  1219  to  1224. 
We  are  told  here  that  no  disturbance  took  place  in  1219,  the  year 
to  which  Wats  and  Coxe  apparently  refer  the  visitation.  Coxe, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  note,  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt,  and  his 
words  "  about  the  year  12 19"  do  not,  as  Mr.  Hewlett  seems  to 
imagine,  imply  a  mistake.  Both  in  12 18  and  12 19  there  was 
mischief  brewing,  and  the  country  was  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
the  attempts  of  certain  leaders  of  the  late  King's  party  to  resist 
Hubert  de  Burgh's  measures  for  restoring  the  royal  authority. 
These  attempts  came  to  a  head  in  the  revolt  of  William  of 
Aumale  in  1221.    After  Wendover  was  deprived  of  his  office  he 

•  Hogeri  de  Wendover  Liber  qui  dicitur  flores  Historiarum  ab  anno 
JflCCJ  V.  annogue  llenriei  Anplorum  lieois  Sceundi  primo.  The  Flowers  of 
History.  By  Roger  de  Wendover.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  bv 
Henry  G.  Hewlett,  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Land  Revenue.  Vol.  111. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  printed 
for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1889. 
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of  course  returned  to  St.  Albans  as  a  simple  monk.  He  there 
wrote  the  Flores,  which  he  brought  clown  to  1235,  and  died  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  Luard's  suggestion  that  the  compiler  whose  work  Wendover 
adopted  may  have  been  Abbot  John  de  Cella  does  not  meet 
with  Mr.  Hewlett's  approval.  He  is,  however,  unable  to  make 
any  other  suggestion  as  to  the  authorship,  and  scarcely  gives 
sufficient  weight  to  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Luard  founded 
his  cautiously  expressed  opinion.  In  his  first  volume  he  ex- 
pressed a  conviction,  adopted,  we  believe,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  that  Wendover 's  own  work  begins  with  11 54.  and  Ins 
edition  accordingly  starts  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  Mr. 
Luard,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  earlier  compilation 
goes  on  to  Il88.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  perhaps  a  little  uncomfortable 
at  differing  from  so  distinguished  an  authority,  for  he  here  says 
that  the  question  does  not  appear  to  him  important  enough  to 
require  discussion,  which  implies  a  queer  way  of  looking  at  the 
duties  of  an  editor.  He  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  space  with  a 
discourse  on  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  his  author.  What  he 
says  on  this  subject  is  for  the  most  part  true  enough.  Wendover 
was  an  annalist  rather  than  an  historian  ;  he  relates  events  with- 
out appreciating  their  importance,  or  seeing  their  connexion  with 
one  another.  He  inserts  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter,  and 
sometimes  leaves  out  facts  that  are  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  his  story.  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  Mr.  Hewlett 
points  out,  candid,  patriotic,  and  outspoken.  While  we  agree  in 
the  main  with  the  criticism  of  his  work  contained  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, it  strikes  us  as  expressed  in  far  too  many  words,  and 
as  written  too  much  from  a  modern  standpoint.  For  example, 
Wendover  is  blamed  for  not  declaring  his  disgust  at  the  severity 
of  the  naval  regulations  of  Richard  I.  Does  either  the  author  of 
the  Gesta  llenriri  II.  or  Roger  de  Hoveden  do  so  ?  Again,  Mr. 
Hewlett  complains  that  he  indiscriminately  accepts  rumours  and 
suspicions  as  "  equivalent  to  fact  and  proof,"  and  brings  as  an  in- 
stance the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  accusation  brought 
against  Hubert  de  Burgh  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  In  telling  his  readers  that  Hubert  was  accused  of 
poisoning  the  Earl,  Wendover  puts  in  the  qualifying  words  "  ut 
dicitur"  and  "  dixerunt  quidam."  The  accusation  was  certainly 
brought,  and  though  we  believe  that  it  was  a  malicious  falsehood, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  about  it.  While  it  is  important  to  get  at  the 
truth  as  to  matters  of  fact,  it  is  not  less  important  to  know  what 
people  thought  and  said.  The  strangest  of  all  Mr.  Hewlett's 
strictures  is  his  solemn  observation  that  Wendover,  when  relating 
a  story  on  which  he  and  his  house  naturally  prided  themselves — 
the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St.  Amphibalus — does  not  hint  that 
he  believed  the  whole  affair  to  have  been  got  up  in  order  to  bring 
gain  to  the  convent.  Did  he  expect  that  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  however  honest  he  may  have  been,  should  look  on  such 
a  matter  with  the  eyes  of  a  Protestant  lecturer  P 


FARM  LIVE  STOCK.* 

FEW  country  gentlemen  who  take  up  this  book  will  care  to 
put  it  down  again  until  they  have  looked  at  its  ninety-nine 
illustrations,  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Angerer  and  Gcischl,  of  Vienna, 
from  photographs  of  prize  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses.  As 
the  author  very  truly  says,  photographs  of  liviug  animals  but 
rarely  represent  the  balance  and  proportion  of  their  different 
parts  as  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  them,  especially  when 
thev  are  foreshortened,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
this  respect  for  the  apparent  shortcomings  of  a  few  of  the  plates 
in  Farm  Live  Stock ;  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  very  best  collection  of  pictures  of  prize  stock  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
the  four  maps,  showing  the  Orographical  Features,  the  Distri- 
bution of  Cattle,  the  Distribution  of  Sheep,  and  the  Distribution 
of  Agricultural  Population  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  illustrations  are  the  only 
things  of  value  in  Mr.  Wallace's  book.  It  contains  useful  chapters 
on  the  principles  of  breeding  in  general,  the  breeding,  manage- 
ment, and  grazing  of  cattle,  the  house-feeding  of  cattle,  dairying, 
horse-breeding,  horse-breaking,  the  management  of  farm-horses, 
the  management  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  the  stocking  of  farms. 
But  to  our  mind  the  best  and  the  most  typical  chapters  of  the 
work  are  those  which  describe  the  origin  and  leading  character- 
istics of  the  various  breeds.  Without  being  dry,  they  are  so 
concise  that  they  inspire  the  critic  with  the  same  spirit,  and  a 
short  summary  of  a  small  portion  of  their  matter  seems  the  most 
appropriate  review  that  we  can  offer  of  this  book. 

The  author  very  properly  begins  with  the  wild  cattle.  The 
onlv  herds  remaining  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  Hamilton 
Park,  Chillingham  Park,  and  Chartley  Park.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  extent  either  of  them  is  pure.  Storer 
was  of  opinion  that  "  no  wild  herd,  if  imprisoned  in  a  park, 
and  interbred  for  several  hundred  years  without  a  cross,  could 
be  in  existence  now."  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  whole  herd 
from  Drumlanrig  "was  sold  and  driven  off  to  Chillingham" 
about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  that  fresh  blood  was  occasion- 
ally introduced  from  other  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are"  evidences  of  in-breeding  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  increase 
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is  only  one  in  five.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  the  Hamilton 
cattle  were  formerly  hornless,  and  the  horns  which  they  now 
possess  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  park  by  a 
Y\  est  Highland  bull.  Black,  black  and  white,  and  brown  calves 
are  occasionally  born  in  each  of  the  three  wild  herds,  which  is 
another  symptom  of  crosses  in  the  past.  These  coloured  calves 
are  always  destroyed,  and,  were  it  not  for  this,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  white  would  now  be  the  prevailing  colour.  At 
Somerford  Park,  in  Cheshire,  Sir  W.  Shakerley  has  a  herd 
of  domesticated  hornless  cattle  which  strongly  resemble  the 
Chartley  breed.  Their  milking  powers  are  extraordinary.  Indi- 
vidual cows  have  sometimes  given  fourteen  quarts  at  a  milking, 
and  seven  gallons  a  day.  The  ordinary  cows  most  like  the 
existing  breeds  of  wild  cattle  are  the  Ayrshires,  which  have 
much  in  common  with  them  in  form,  colour,  and  horn. 

It  is  often  mystifying  to  the  uninitiated  to  hear  shorthorn 
fanciers  talking  about  Bates  and  Booth  blood.  Thomas  Bates 
and  Thomas  Bootli  were  the  leading  breeders  of  shorthorn  cattle 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  The  stock  of  each  was  descended  from  a  cele- 
brated "  yellow-red  and  white"  bull,  named  Hubback,  who  was 
calved  about  1775.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Bates  shorthorns  are 
the  best  milkers,  while  the  Booth  are  the  best  beef -producers. 
White  and  light  colours  are  more  common  among  the  Booths 
than  among  the  Bateses.  The  best  Bates  bulls  have  an  arched 
crest  with  a  stylish  head,  and  their  general  appearance  is  very 
stately.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  Booths  is  set  on  lower,  and 
their  expression  is  less  animated  ;  but  their  frames  are  more  sub- 
stantial and  massive,  and  they  are  richer  in  flesh.  So  distinct, 
in  certain  respects,  are  the  Bates  and  Booth  strains,  in  con- 
sequence of  long-continued  in-breeding  in  both  herds  according 
to  the  taste  and  selection  of  their  owners,  that  some  authorities 
strongly  object  to  their  being  intermixed,  as  they  maintain  that 
the  usual  disadvantages  of  cross-breds  follow  after  the  first  or 
second  crosses.  Yet  some  splendid  beasts  have  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  these  two  bloods,  especially  where  the  bull  has 
been  a  Booth  and  the  cow  a  Bates.  It  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing that  a  single  Bates  cow  (the  well-known  Duchess)  bred 
stock  that  sold  for  30,000/.  Another  and  a  very  useful  breed  of 
shorthorn  is  the  Aberdeenshire.  Aberdeen  shorthorns  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  closely  inbred,  and  they  may  be  a  little  coarse ;  but 
they  are  grand  butcher's  cattle,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
favour  both  in  British  show-yards  and  in  the  estimation  of 
American  purchasers. 

Turning  to  the  longhorns,  we  read  that  the  Herefords  were 
formerly  bred  chiefly  for  purposes  of  draught  and  land  culti- 
vation. There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original 
breed  was  "  self-coloured,"  and  that  the  white  head  is  com- 
paratively modern,  although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  ancient  white  forest-cattle  of  Wales. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  large,  heavily-fleshed  shoulders  ; 
but  they  are  not  generally  well  "  made  up  "  interiorly,  and  they 
are  poor  milkers.  The  old  longhorn  of  the  Midland  counties 
has  many  points  in  common  with  the  shorthorn  ;  but  it  is  coarser 
both  in  bone  and  flesh,  and  it  is  slower  in  fattening.  Devons  are 
bad  milkers,  although  what  little  they  give  is  rich.  Their  beef 
is  excellent,  and  "  they  have  peculiarly  neatly-formed  shoulders, 
with  a  full  girth."  Sussex  oxen  have  long  been  famous  for 
draught  work  ;  but  they  are  coarse  in  quality,  and  the  cows  ar3 
not  good  milkers.  Another  bad  milker  with  long  horns  is  the 
picturesque  WTest  Highlander.  As  a  fattener,  again,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly slow.  When  its  beef,  however,  has  at  last  been  formed, 
it  is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  the  cost  of  rearing  a  four-year- 
old  West  Highlander  on  its  natural  food  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  rearing  a  two-year-old  of  the  same  weight  from 
one  of  the  Lowland  or  Southern  breeds.  Many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  West  Highlanders  are  shared  by  the  Welsh 
black  cattle  ;  but  they  are  far  better  milkers,  the  best  being 
those  of  South  Wales,  while  those  of  the  North  are  the  better 
fatteners.  The  Glamorgan  and  the  Old  Gloucester  breeds  vary 
but  little  from  the  Welsh,  and  the  old  Castle  Martin  white  breed 
is  much  the  same,  except  in  colour. 

The  Norfolk  red  polled  is  a  breed  of  comparatively  modern 
descent  from  "the  little,  old,  red-horned  cattle  of  Norfolk  and 
the  dun  or  mouse-coloured  polled  animals  of  Suffolk.  The  latter, 
though  coarse  and  ill-formed  in  appearance,  was  (sic)  noted  for 
very  superior  milking  power."  The  author  tells  us  that,  in 
"  refinement  of  parts,"  the  Norfolk  polls  strongly  resemble  the 
North  Devons.  By  far  the  most  fashionable  breed  of  polls  at 
present  is  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  It  is  the  result  of  an  "  amalga- 
mation of  a  number  of  very  different  local  polled  and  also  horned 
breeds,  associated  with  careful  in-and-in  breeding,  together  with, 
it  is  asserted,  the  infusion,  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  alien  blood."  The  Galloway  is 
another  black  polled-breed  of  the  North  ;  but  it  has  a  longer 
coat  than  the  Aberdeen  poll,  and  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
"  West  Highlander  without  bonis."  The  Galloway  cows  when 
crossed  with  shorthorn  or  Hereford  bulls  produce  excellent 
stock  for  the  butcher,  and  it  is  for  purposes  of  crossing  that  they 
are  chiefly  valuable.  We  will  conclude  our  review  of  the  por- 
tion of  this  book  devoted  to  cattle  by  a  few  words  about  the 
cattle  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  may  be  a  shock  to  some  people 
to  learn  that  the  Alderney,  "  in  its  genuine  form,"  "  does  not  now 
exist."  What  many  people  call  Alderneys  are  usually  either 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  A  law  which 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  has  had  the  effect 
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of  keeping  the  Jersey  cattle  purer  than  any  of  the  breeds 
in  this  country.  We  have  often  heard  people  ask  the  differ- 
ence between  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  This  book  will  in- 
form them.  The  climate  of  Guernsey,  being  more  bracing 
than  that  of  Jersey,  the  cattle  of  the  former  island  are  the 
hardier  of  the  two  ;  they  are  also  larger  and  stronger-boned  than 
the  Jerseys.  While  the  Jerseys  are  usually  whole-coloured,  the 
Guernseys  are  very  often  marked  with  patches  of  white  ;  yet  the 
Jersey  s  used  frequently  to  have  white  markings  until  the  American 
taste  demanded  "  self-colouring."  The  muzzles  of  the  Jerseys 
are  dark,  encircled  with  light  colour ;  while  those  of  the  Guernseys 
are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  Jerseys  are  more  "  deer-like "  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  Guernseys,  especially  about  the  head. 

Pigs  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  European — of  which  the 
chief  are  the  various  English  and  the  Neapolitan  breeds — and 
the  Chinese.  Professor  Wallace  considers  the  red  or  chestnut 
Tamworth  breed,  which  is  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  the  most  direct  descendant  of  the  aboriginal  pig  of 
the  country.  Small  breeds  are  the  fashion  at  present.  Some 
years  ago,  on  the  contrary,  size  was  the  most  esteemed  point  in 
a  pig ;  Yorkshires  used  to  be  made  as  heavy  as  bullocks,  and  a 
pig  called  Sampson  VI.  weighed  9  cwt.  Ail  amateur  breeders 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  produce  of  a  white  boar  and  a  black 
Berkshire  sow  is  almost  invariably  white. 

We  so  often  have  to  review  books  on  thoroughbred  horses, 
that  we  think  it  best  to  pass  over  the  pages  devoted  to  them  in  a 
work  on  Farm  Live  Stock  without  special  notice.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Clydesdales  and  Shire-horses  are  very  much  to  the 
purpose.    Their  relative  characteristics  are  thus  summarized  : — 

The  differences  in  the  ordinary  form  of  Shire-horse,  as  compared  with 
the  Clydesdale,  are  : — 

Lower  and  more  sluggish  action  ;  the  belly,  or  middle,  larger,  the  animal 
being  a  greater  feeder  ;  the  quarters  shorter,  more  like  the  Belgian  horse, 
and  the  plates  consequently  steeper  and  flatter  ;  the  hocks  wider  between 
than  in  the  Clydesdale,  in  which  they  usually  incline  slightly  inwards  ; 
the  leg  bonet  rougher  and  not  so  straight  ;  the  pasterns  shorter  and  the 
hoofs  more  upright,  giving  n  stilty  look.  Long  pasterns  are  now  sought 
for  in  the  best  horses,  no  doubt  to  try  to  counteract  the  general  weakness 
in  this  point.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  frequently  not  so  wide,  and  the 
eyes  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  Clyde.  Roans  and  chestnut  colours  are 
most  prevalent  in  the  Shire.  There  is  more  long  hair  on  the  legs,  and  it 
extends  round  in  front. 

It  is  stated  that  3,000/.  was  given  not  very  long  ago  for  a 
Clydesdale  stallion.  High  as  this  price  sounds,  it  does  not  seem 
so  exorbitant  if  Professor  Wallace  is  correct  in  estimating  the 
earnings  of  a  first-rate  Clydesdale,  by  winning  one  Premium  and 
by  service  fees  never  exceeding  5/.,  at  700/.  a  year. 

The  chapter  on  sheep  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  most  of  the  breeds ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the 
Oxford  Downs  are  a  comparatively  recent  breed,  made  by  crossing 
Cotswold  rams  with  Hampshire  ewes,  and  that  the  Cluns  were 
"  bred  from  the  tan-face  sheep  that  at  one  time  abounded  in  that 
region,  by  crossing  with  hardy  Shropshire  and  black-faced  Long- 
mynd  mountain  rams."  The  breed  that  has,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  history  is  the  Herdwick,  or  mountain  sheep  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on  the  sandy  coast 
of  Drigg,  and  that  about  forty  sheep  which  were  on  board  swam 
ashore,  and  were  claimed  as  flotsam  and  jetsam  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Erom  these  sheep  the  Herdwick  breed  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended. All  attempts  at  improving  it  by  crossing  have  been 
unavailing.  A  curious  custom  prevails  among  the  shepherds  of 
the  Herdwick  flocks  of  painting  the  rams  bright  red,  so  as  to 
enable  the  ewes  to  find  them  on  the  hillsides.  Another  breed, 
which  "  resists  any  attempt  at  crossing  with  other  breeds,"  is  the 
Ryeland,  so  named  from  a  poor  upland  district  in  Herefordshire. 
This  "  is,  perhaps,  the  breed  of  longest  standing  in  England." 
But  those  who  wish  to  learn  all  about  the  various  breeds,  and 
improved  breeds,  of  the  modern  British  sheep  must  read  for  them- 
selves in  this  capital  book. 


THE  ABC  BOTH  IX  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH.* 

THIS  is  a  prettily  got-up  reprint  of  an  old  primer  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  believed 
to  be  unique.  It  was  printed  by  Thomas  Petyt,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  "  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Mayden's  Head,"  and,  though 
it  has  no  date,  the  late  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  satisfied  that  it  must 
have  been  produced  about  1538.  Primers,  like  all  school  books, 
have  a  tendency  to  become  scarce  through  wear  and  tear ;  and 
this,  which  seems  to  be  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  its  class, 
was  well  worth  reprinting.  The  preface  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  the 
Librarian  of  Emmanuel  College,  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
prolixity,  but  it  tells  us  nearly  all  we  want  to  know.  These 
little  books  were  intended  to  teach  a  child  what  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  to 
join  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  even  to  serve  at  Mass,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  "  to  help  a  Priest  to  sing."  Considerable  space  is 
taken  up  with  various  Graces  to  be  said  before  or  after  "  dyner 
or  souper,"  including  one  "  for  fysshe  days."  The  type  is  bold 
and  handsome  ;  but  the  numerous  contractions  must  have  added 
considerably  to  a  scholar's  difficulties. 

*  The  ABC  both  in  Latyn  and  Kiujlyshe.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
l88y. 


AN  HISTORICAL  HANDBOOK.* 

IN  this  Handbook  Professor  Emerton  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
barbarian  invasions  and  settlements,  chiefly  in  Western 
Europe,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the  Visigoths  to  the 
foundation  of  the  mediaeval  Empire  by  Charlemagne.  He  treats 
his  long  period  as  a  period  of  regeneration  rather  than  of  decay, 
and  accordingly  takes  little  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  immediately  affected  by  the  invasions,, 
while  he  gives  special  prominence  to  the  three  agents  which  had 
the  largest  share  in  producing  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages — 
the  Church,  the  character  of  Germanic  civilization,  and  the  pre- 
dominance achieved  by  the  Franks.  Thus,  while  almost  all  that 
he  has  written  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in  Gibbon,  his  little 
volume  looks  on  events  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint  to 
that  taken  in  the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  may  be  used  by  young 
students  with  some  profit  either  as  a  guide  in  working  at  the 
period  with  which  it  deals,  or  as  an  introduction  to  later  history. 
As  a  guide,  it  gives  copious  information  as  to  modern  books, 
and  has  some,  though  by  no  means  equally  copious,  notes  on. 
contemporary  authorities.  In  the  case  of  standard  works  by 
English  authors  American  editions  only  are  cited.  Perhaps 
the  best  parts  of  this  little  book  are  the  chapters  on  the  "  Ger- 
manic ideas  of  Law,"  and  on  the  early  history  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  house ;  the  least  satisfactory,  the  meagre  notices  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  As  the  work  of  a  Professor  of  History,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  j  udged  by  a  higher  standard  than  handbooks  by  un- 
distinguished authors  ;  we  have  a  right  to  complain  even  of  small 
matters.  The  notice  of  the  Council  of  Whitby  will  certainly 
leave  the  uninstructed  reader  under  the  impression  that  the  Celtic 
missionaries  were  Britons,  who  at  last  took  part  in  the  conversion, 
of  their  conquerors.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Emerton 
does  think  that  Columba,  Aidan,  and  Colman  were  Welshmen,  but 
he  certainly  writes  as  if  he  did.  In  another  place  he  seems  to 
exaggerate  the  dependence  of  the  English  Church  on  Rome  in 
early  days,  while  he  most  unduly  depreciates  the  position  of  the 
Roman  See  in  the  seventh  century,  declaring  that  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Great  "  the  papacy 
goes  on  with  very  little  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  bishopric, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Emperor."  To  turn  to  a  later 
period,  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Charlemagne  summoned  Eelix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  to  the  Council  of 
Frankfort  in  794  to  answer  for  his  heresy.  Felix  appeared  twoyears 
before  at  the  Council  of  Katisbon,  was  condemned,  and  recanted 
his  adoptionist  doctrine  ;  his  heresy  was  again  condemned  at 
Frankfort,  while  he  was,  as  it  appears,  still  under  sentence  of 
deprivation.  Professor  Emerton  has  confused  the  two  Councils. 
Lastly,  he  has  been  led  by  his  enthusiasm  for  all  things  Teutonic 
to  assert  that,  when  Leo  III.  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  he  acted  according  to 
"  good  Teutonic  custom."  Is  it  likely  that  a  Bishop  of  Borne  who 
wished  to  persuade  the  Roman  people  of  his  innocence  would 
have  attempted  to  do  so  by  adopting  a  barbarian  process  ?  or  that 
the  Frankish  King,  who  wore  when  in  Rome  the  chlamys  and 
the  sandals,  would  have  urged  him  to  take  such  an  extraordinary 
course  ?  The  oath  of  Leo,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  was  of 
the  same  character  as  the  oath  with  which  Pelagius  I.  publicly 
asserted  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Vigilius. 
No  one,  we  imagine,  will  contend  that  the  earlier  ceremony  had 
anything  to  do  with  Teutonic  custom. 


EMERSON  IN  CONCORD.f 

THIS  is  a  welcome  supplement  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished about  Emerson,  and  a  discreet  one,  notwithstanding 
its  intimate  character.  It  gives  us  a  faithful  view,  much  of  it 
in  Emerson's  own  words,  of  his  everyday  habits  of  thought  and 
life,  and  it  avoids  that  plague  of  pitiless  detail  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many  modern  biographies.  It  does  not  aim  at 
forming  any  estimate  of  Emerson's  place  in  literature,  or  correct- 
ing any  which  has  been  put  forth.  Obviously  it  is  not  a  son's 
place  to  perform  this  judicial  office  for  his  father's  memory  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  now  the  time  for  any  one  to  perform  it.  The 
generations  of  those  who  walked  with  Emerson  in  his  lifetime,  or 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  living  power,  have  had  their  say,  and  the 
time  of  posterity  is  not  yet.  Nor  is  the  book  a  didactic  one  in 
any  sense,  much  less  controversial.  We  have  noted  a  distinct 
undertaking  of  biographical  correction  in  only  one  point.  Various 
odd  notions  have  been  current  about  Emerson  at  different 
times.  Once  he  was  commonly  thought,  and  especially  by  well- 
informed,  matter-of-fact  persons  constitutionally  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  work,  to  be  a  merely  dreamy  and  unpractical 
kind  of  man;  a  latter-day  mystic,  with  all  the  unsocial  and 
unaccountable  perversities  which  that  character  is  supposed  to 
imply.  Lately  it  has  been  found  that  Carlyle,  who  certainly 
had  no  predilection  for  weak-kneed  folk,  did  not  esteem  him  that 
kind  of  person  at  all,  and  that  he  was  effectually  helpful  to 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages  (375-814)-  By 
Ephraim  Emerton,  1'h.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

t  /  merson  in  Crncord:  a  Memoir  written  for  the  "  Social  Circle"  in 
Concord,  Moss.  By  Edward  Waldo  Emerson.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  London.: 
Sampson  Low  &.  Co.  Limited.  1889. 
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Carlvle  in  quite  solid  mundane  arrangements  with  American 
publishers.  Hence  a  contrary  exaggeration  Las  led  some  to 
regard  Emerson  as  Laving  in  him  a  keen  Yankee  mau  of  business 
as  well  as  a  philosopher.  But  it  did  not  take  any  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  that  sort  to  make  a  man  look  businesslike  in 
contrast  with  Carlvle,  and  Dr.  Emerson  disclaims  for  his  father 
anything  beyond  this,  "  that  he  was  usually  right  in  Lis  instincts 
of  the  character  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  dealt."  Such  an 
instinct,  however,  when  joined  to  perfect  simplicity  of  purpose, 
often  enough  disconcerts  the  man  of  the  world,  who  thereupon 
credits  its  possessor  with  new  and  strange  depths  of  cunning. 
Emerson  was,  in  truth,  a  plain  citizen,  who  would  never  wittingly 
neglect  a  duty,  but  who  took  a  very  moderate  interest  in  his  own 
affairs,  loving  his  books  more  than  business,  and  nature  better 
than  Lis  books.  It  appears  that  soon  after  his  first  marriage  he 
■was  elected  a  hog-reeve  in  Concord  (a  burden  imposed  by  the 
custom  of  the  town  on  newly-married  men),  and  we  are  left  to 
suppose  tLat  he  executed  that  office  with  due  diligence  and  with 
whatever  dignity  it  was  capable  of.  Considered  as  a  parallel  to 
Emerson's  intellectual  activity,  tbe  work  of  a  Log-reeve  was 
hardly  appropriate.  A  nameless  sage  Las  observed,  "  They're  an 
animal  that's  Lard  for  one  man  to  drive — very — is  a  pig."  Now 
it  was  not  in  Emerson's  nature,  as  a  teacLer  or  moralist,  to  drive 
anybody.  People  who  expect  to  be  driven  along  a  lane  or  led  by 
tbe  nose  Lave  tLerefore  found  Emerson  a  disappointing  guide. 

He  assumes  a  certain  willingness  to  go  along  with  him,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate  ;  at  the  same  time  he  almost  requires  a  cer- 
tain independence.  He  does  not  profess  to  lead  except  by  en- 
lightening, nor  to  enlighten  except  by  clearing  away  accidental 
obscurities  and  making  room  for  every  man  to  use  his  own  light. 
"The  office  of  the  scholar,"  he  wrote  in  a  journal  quoted  in  this 
book,  "  is  to  cheer,  to  raise,  and  to  guide  men  by  showing  tLem 
facts  amidst  appearances."  His  way  of  teaching  was  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  what  he  perceived  as  true  and  right,  and  let  the  rest 
come  of  itself.  He  would  have  no  part  in  the  dissembling  and 
temporizing  of  practical  politics,  and  would  rather  hold  his  peace 
than  speak  where  he  might  not  speak  his  whole  mind.  Once  he 
was  asked  to  lecture  in  Salem  about  anything  Le  pleased,  "  pro- 
vided no  allusions  are  made  to  religious  controversy,  or  otlier 
exciting  topics  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  honestly  divided." 
He  refused,  with  the  remark,  "  I  am  really  sorry  that  any  person 
in  Salem  should  think  me  capable  of  accepting  an  invitation  so 
encumbered."  The  pLilosopLic  reader  will  remember  Spinoza's 
refusal  of  a  professorsliip  at  Heidelberg,  similar  to  Emerson's  in 
principle,  but  less  bluntly  expressed.  Tbe  diplomatic  irony  of 
Spinoza's  letter  was  a  necessity  of  Lis  time  and  circumstances  ; 
he  migLt  well  Lave  envied  Emerson's  plain  EnglisL. 

VN  e  get  Lere  many  interesting  details  of  Emerson's  training 
and  early  life.  Every  one  who  Las  read  Emerson's  essays  knows 
tLat  Montaigne  was  one  of  Lis  favourite  authors  ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  to  have  it  under  Emerson's  own  Land  tLat  he  actually 
formed  Limself  on  Montaigne  in  the  most  active  and  receptive 
period  of  youth.  "In  Roxbury  in  1825  "  (at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two)  "  I  read  Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  Lad  written  tLe  book  myself  in  some 
former  life,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  my  tbouglit  and  experience.  No 
hook  before  or  since  was  ever  so  much  to  me  as  that."  Of 
course,  much  of  the  attraction  was  the  attraction  of  unlikeness. 
Montaigne  talks  with  a  splendid  indifference  about  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  himself  included.  Himself,  not  because  he 
thinks  Michel  de  Montaigne  a  specially  interesting  or  important 
person,  but  because  he  does  not  see  wLy  Le  sLould  be  less  interest- 
ing than  other  people,  and  happens  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
of  him.  Emerson  projects  Limself  into  the  world,  and  leaves  you 
to  divine  him  as  best  you  can  from  his  way  of  seeing  things.  He 
has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the  habits  of  the  swine  whose  trespasses 
he  was  appointed  to  correct.  If  Montaigne  had  been  hog-reeve 
instead  of  Emerson,  we  should  have  known  half  the  pigs  in  Concord 
by  sight.  Nevertheless,  the  two  men  have  much  of  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  common.  Their  widely  different  ways  of  expressing 
themselves  are  alike  founded  in  a  robust  belief  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  a  healthy  distrust  of  formulas  whether  old  or  new. 
Here  is  a  protest  against  fads  which  comes  with  singular  oppor- 
tuneness at  this  day  ;  it  was  written  in  1842  : — "A  man  cannot 
force  himself  by  any  self-denying  ordinances,  neither  by  water 
nor  potatoes,  nor  by  violent  passivities,  by  refusing  to  swear,  re- 
fusing to  pay  taxes,  by  going  to  jail,  or  by  taking  another  man's 
-crop."  Hear  this,  ye  New  Radicals,  our  apostles  of  refusals  and 
violent  passivities — if  your  sensitive  ears,  attuned  to  the  mild 
persuasions  of  your  passive  O'Briens  and  recusant  Conybeares, 
can  abide  to  hear  out  such  blasphemy.  True  it  is  that  Emerson 
adds,  "  By  none  of  these  ways  can  he  free  Limself,  no,  nor  by  pay- 
ing Lis  debts  with  money";  Le  need  not  Lave  warned  you  against 
excessive  belief  in  tLat  metliod. 

It  must  be  added  that  Emerson  was  a  humanist,  and  somewhat 
of  the  Renaissance  type.  He  read  Erasmus's  Dialogues  with  his 
son,  tLe  writer  of  tins  book,  and  made  him  read  Plutarch's  Lives. 
Nay,  Le  shared  tLat  singular  prejudice  or  illusion  of  old-fasLioned 
scLolars  tLat  modern  languages  are  easy ;  "  Le  said  one  could 
easily  pick  up  French  and  German  for  himself."  Thereafter  as 
the  one  may  be.  Some  have  become  scLolars  by  picking  up  Latin 
and  Greek  for  tbemselves,  but  their  success  Las  not  been  considered 
a  safe  example  for  tbe  majority  of  boys. 

Emerson  was  by  constitution,  education,  and  profession  a  man 
of  peace.  Probably  be  would  never  Lave  been  a  smart  soldier, 
certainly  be  could  never  Lave  been  a  disciplinarian.     But  Le 


was  far  too  good  a  citizen  to  be  a  peace-at-any-price  man.  He 
not  only  accepted  the  Civil  War  as  inevitable,  but  took  pleasure 
in  observing  how  the  stress  of  war  developed  national  virtues. 
Some  ten  years  before  the  war  there  were  premonitions  which 
seem  not  to  have  wholly  displeased  Emerson.  A  Concord 
elector  said  to  him,  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  town  meeting, 
"  No — I  ain't  goin'.  It's  no  use  a-ballotin',  for  it  won't  stay. 
What  you  do  with  a  gun  will  stay  so."  The  opinion  was  pre- 
mature; but  Emerson — and,  let  us  hope,  his  sturdy  neighbour 
also — lived  to  see  it  justified. 

Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Emerson  was  a  gentleman  ? 
Hardly ;  but  there  is  one  little  trait  which  to  any  one  in  search 
of  proof  should  be  conclusive.  It  is  a  piece  of  Emerson's 
familiar  advice: — "In  a  letter  any  expressions  may  be  abbre- 
viated ratber  tLan  tLose  of  respect  and  kindness  :  never  write 
'  Yours  aff 'ly.' "  Dr.  Emerson  gives  this  in  a  note  in  connexion 
with  his  father's  general  habit  of  severe  revision  and  his  pre- 
cepts to  young  authors.  These  are  so  good,  and  so  much  to  the 
point  after  forty  odd  years,  that  we  shall  end  by  transcribing 
some  of  tLem : — 

"  Your  work  gains  for  every  '  very '  you  can  cancel."  "  Doi.'t  italicize  ; 
you  should  s-o  write  that  the  italics  show  without  being  there."  "  Beware 
of  the  words  '  intense '  and  'exquisite':  to  very  few  people  would  the 
occasion  for  the  word  '  intense '  come  in  a  lifetime." 


SCOTLAND  IN  1298.* 

fTI  HE  first  title  of  this  book  does  not  describe  its  contents,  which 
1-  relate  ratLer  to  Edward  I.  than  to  Scotland.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  illustrative  of  Edward's  campaign  in  Scotland 
in  1298,  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk.  Mr.  Gough  presents 
us  in  his  introduction  with  a  carefully  compiled  record  of  tLe 
King's  movements  from  March  14,  tLe  day  of  Lis  landing  at 
Sandwich,  after  an  absence  of  about  seven  months  in  Flanders,  to 
October  20,  a  few  days  after  he  had  crossed  the  Border  on  his 
return  to  England.  Before  he  left  Flanders  arrangements  were 
made  through  tLe  mediation  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  for  a  two 
years'  truce,  whicL  finally  led  to  a  permanent  peace  between  him 
and  Philip  IV.  of  France.  It  was  well  for  him  that  this  was 
so,  for  his  presence  was  urgently  needed  in  Scotland ;  on  Sep- 
tember 1 1  of  the  previous  year  the  English  had  been  defeated 
by  Wallace  at  the  bridge  of  Stirling ;  the  wLole  country  had 
been  wrested  from  him,  and  the  Scots  had  devastated  the  Border. 
Edward  had  already  ordered  extensive  preparations  to  he  made 
for  a  campaign,  and  an  army  had  been  sent  across  the  Border 
under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  relieved  the  garrison  at  Rox- 
burgh, and  occupied  Berwick.  The  Earl's  army  was  not  large, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  all  risk  of  another  defeat, 
Edward  ordered  him  to  attempt  nothing  further,  and  as  soon 
as  he  landed,  marched  northwards  to  take  the  command  of 
a  large  force  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Rox- 
burgh. Extracts  relating  to  the  campaign  are  given  from 
various  EnglisL  chronicles,  all  of  them  already  printed,  and 
most  of  them  included  in  the  Rolls  series.  Late  as  Fordun  and 
Winton  are,  their  narratives  should  have  been  inserted,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  them  with  the  accounts  of  the  English 
writers,  contemporary  or  otherwise.  These  extracts  are  followed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  documents  from  the  Exchequer, 
Patent,  and  Close  Rolls,  which  give  a  good  idea  of  how  an  army 
was  raised  and  victualled  at  this  period.  Students  of  heraldry 
and  family  history  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  with  the  annotated 
collation  of  the  two  manuscripts  of  the  Falkirk  Roll  of  Arms. 
The  original  Roll,  which  is  said  to  have  been  kept  at  the  Heralds' 
Office,  has  disappeared,  and  the  earlier  existing  copy  is  only  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  tLe  later  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century.  The  Rolls  of  the  Horses  illustrate  the  custom  of 
recording  the  description  and  value  of  every  horse  employed 
in  a  campaign,  in  order  that,  if  it  was  killed,  the  owner 
might  claim  its  price.  The  horses  entered  in  the  Rolls  are 
described  either  as  cliargers  (dextrarii),  or  Lackneys  (runcini), 
or  as  being  of  a  Welsh  breed  (poivis),  or  else  are  distin- 
guished simply  by  colour.  The  higLest  price  at  which  a  charger 
is  assessed  seems  to  be  70  murks,  which,  considering  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  with  respect  to  otlier  articles,  was 
certainly  a  large  sum.  William  de  Ferrers,  who  followed  Lord 
Hugh  le  Desjjenser,  had  a  black  charger,  "  cum  stella  in 
front e,  cum  iij  pedibus  albis,"  assessed  at  that  price;  but  the 
average  value  of  a  good  charger  seems  to  have  been  about  60 
marks.  Some  hackneys  were  valued  as  low  as  5  marks,  though 
10  and  12  marks  were  the  more  usual  prices;  in  a  few  cases, 
however,  24,  and  even  30,  marks  are  entered  as  the  worth  of 
hackneys.  Pounce  de  Varese,  for  example,  had  "  unum  runci- 
num  sorum  bauzain  [pied  sorrel]  precii  xxx  mar."  The  names  of 
all  the  riders  are  given,  and  when  a  horse  was  slain  the  place  and 
date  of  the  loss  are  recorded  in  a  marginal  note.  Several  clerks 
rode  with  their  lords,  and  one  at  least  of  them,  a  certain  Richard 
de  Lughteburghe,  who  was  in  the  company  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  must  have  fought  at  Falkirk,  for  his  horse,  which  was 
worth  20/.,  was  slain  in  the  battle.    We  next  have  a  number  of 

*  Scotland   in    1298.     Documents  relating  to    the    Campaign   of  King 
Edward  I.  in  that  year,  and  imperially  to  the  Buttle  of  Falkirk.    Edited  by 
Henry  Gough,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Paisley  and 
I  London  :  Alexander  Gardner,  Publisher  to  II. M.  the  Queen. 
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instruments  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scotland, 
two  of  them  in  favour  of  clerks  who  followed  Sir  John  de 
Benstede,  dean  of  the  King's  free  chapel  of  Tettenhale,  and  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  King's  clerks.  Sir  John,  who  brought  into 
the  field  two  knights,  nine  squires,  and  three  clerks,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  provostship  of  St.  Andrews,  and  became  a  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Among  a  rather  miscellaneous  lot  of 
documents  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  come  on  a  curious  in- 
denture containing  the  terms  on  which  Sir  Thomas  de  Berkeley 
(Lord  Berkeley)  engaged  to  follow  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  (Earl 
of  Pembroke)  during  the  campaign  with  his  son  Sir  Maurice  and 
his  retinue.  If  Mr.  Gough's  volume  is  of  no  very  great  his- 
torical value,  it  will  at  least  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  military  administration  and  usages  of  the 
period. 


TWO  LAW  BOOKS." 

THE  growing  habit  of  building  monstrous  houses,  principally 
accessible  only  by  means  of  lifts,  has  already  had  results  con- 
spicuous enough  to  justify  the  writing  of  a  text-book  on  the 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  persons  who  have  to  do  with 
them.  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  own  a  freehold  estate  in  a 
single  floor  of  a  house  without  having  any  proprietary  rights  in 
those  below,  or  any  positive  rights  at  all  in  those  above,  con- 
stitutes a  natural  but  technically  anomalous  exception  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  realty,  and  that  which  philosophically  justifies  it  in 
having  laws  different  from  those  of  personalty,  is  its  permanence. 
A  floor  or  a  flat  is  not  permanent.  It  may  be  burnt,  or  those 
underneath  it  may  tumble  down,  and  in  that  case  it  seems 
that,  unless  there  is  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  freehold 
of  the  super-terranean  owner  is  gone.  For  you  cannot,  says 
Mr.  Clode,  have  a  freehold  in  a  piece  of  space  ;  and,  though 
it  seems  hard  on  freeholders,  the  probability  is  that  he  is 
right.  This  position,  however,  is,  up  to  the  present  time, 
one  rather  of  academical  interest,  and  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Clode's  book  rather  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  freeholders 
and  leaseholders  of  floors,  or  parts  of  floors,  with  the  owner,  or 
intermediate  landlord,  of  the  rest  of  the  building  or  of  the  soil,  in 
respect  of  the  roof,  the  staircases,  halls,  passage-ways,  lifts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  which  the  floor-owner  has  more  or  less 
right  to  use  in  one  way  or  another.  As  hideously  tall  houses 
have  been  common  in  the  United  States  longer  than  they  have  been 
in  England,  Mr.  Clode  has  occasion  to  quote  a  good  deal  from 
American  reports,  and  for  a  similar  reason  he  has  been  compelled 
to  acquaint  himself  with  some  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  Scottish 
law;  but  his  chapters  on  Water  Supply  and  Drainage,  Inhabited 
House  Duty  and  Dating,  are,  of  course,  free  from  any  such 
reproach.  His  appendices  contain  some  useful  forms,  and  the 
whole  volume  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the  same  learn- 
ing and  judgment  which  characterize  his  former  book  about  peti- 
tions of  right.  Tenement  Houses  and  Flats  will  be  useful  to  a 
comparatively  limited  body  of  persons  ;  but  its  importance — 
especially  to  conveyancers — cannot  but  increase,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  Mr.  Clode  is  perfectly  correct  in  asserting  that  there  is 
no  other  work  devoted  to  the  same  topic. 

Mr.  Horace  Nelson  treats  of  Private  International  Law  by  the 
method  of  leading  cases,  and  of  these  he  has  collected  and  suit- 
ably annotated  some  three  dozen.  Certain  Acts  of  Parliament — 
such  as  the  Territorial  Waters  Act,  1878,  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  1882,  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade-marks  Act,  1883, 
and  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886 — are  treated  of  in 
chapters  to  themselves.  Mr.  Nelson  understands  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Private  International  Law — that  is,  he 
remembers  that  what  he  has  to  expound  is  that  part  of  the  law 
of  England  which  provides  what  notice  shall  be  taken  by  English 
courts  of  what  parts  of  the  law  of  foreign  countries  and  what 
proceedings  of  foreign  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think 
that  the  immortal  teachings  of  Austin  are  by  degrees  becoming 
the  accepted  principles  of  the  ordinary  British  text-writer.  Mr. 
Nelson's  book  is  not  one  to  read  through,  and  its  value  must 
therefore  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  index,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  constructed  far  too  much  on  the  plan  of  few  headings 
and  many  sub-headings.  For  some  recondite  reason  not  necessary 
to  investigate  here,  this  fault  is  invariably  accompanied  by  the 
still  graver  one  of  the  headings  being  ill  chosen  altogether,  and 
Mr.  Nelson's  might  well  be  improved.  Who  on  earth  would 
ever  think  of  looking  for  subjects  relating  to  insanity  among  the 
P's,  under  "  Person  of  Unsound  Mind  "  ?  A  good'  deal  of  care 
and  research  have  been  devoted  to  the  text,  and  we  hope  the 
volume  may  prove  useful. 

*  The  Law  'Relating  to  Tenement  Houses  and  Flats  for  Residential 
and  Business  Purposes ;  including  the  Taxation  and  Rating  Thereo  f.  By 
Waiter  Clode,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Author  of  "  The 
Law  and  Practice  of  l'etition  of  lii-lit."  London  :  William  Clowes  Sc.  Son. 
1889. 

Selected  Cases,  Statutes,  and  Orders,  Illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Private  Internationa!  Law  as  Administered  in  England.  With  a  Com- 
mentary. By  Horace  Nelson,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Stevi  ns  &  Sons.  1889. 


DAMPIER.* 

T\AMPIER,  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  forms  the  sixth  volume  of 
-*-^  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan.  The  choice  of  one  seafarer  to  edit  the  Life  of 
another  was  a  happy  one,  and  has  resulted  in  an  interesting 
volume.  Perhaps  the  narrow  limits  to  which  these  biographies 
are  restricted  may  prevent  modern  readers,  who  seldom  have  the 
history  of  the  buccaneers  at  their  fingers'  ends,  from  thoroughly 
understanding  the  part  of  Dampier's  life  which  was  spent  in  the 
society  of  those  famous  desperadoes,  although  the  editor  describes 
their  origin  and  habits  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  thorough- 
ness as  far  as  the  space  at  his  disposal  permits.  But  Dampier 
was  much  more  than  a  buccaneer;  he  could  write  as  well  as  he 
could  fight ;  he  had  seen  much  more  of  the  world  than  most  men 
of  his  time,  and  had  a  great  power  of  close  observation  and 
graphic  description  of  what  he  saw.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his 
Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  speaks  of  the  "  beautifully 
written  and  accurate  Essay  on  Winds  and  Currents,  by  that 
Prince  of  all  Voyagers,  Old  Dampier ;  who  with  means  far  more 
circumscribed  than  most  of  his  successors,  has  contrived  to 
arrange  and  condense  his  information  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  render  it  available  to  practical  men,  but  to  make  it  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  every  class  of  readers."  This  is  high  praise 
from  a  professional  seaman,  who  found  the  book  serviceable  even 
in  the  present  century.  Nor  was  Dampier's  power  of  observa- 
tion confined  to  winds  and  currents.  Nothing  escaped  him.  He 
never  touches  at  any  port  without  giving  a  list  of  its  products, 
of  the  birds,  beasts  of  prey,  dogs,  monkeys,  &c.  ;  and  his 
page  "  charms  us  by  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions  of  coasts, 
of  storms,  of  the  corposant,  of  the  turtle,  and  by  a  hundred 
unlaboured  and  unconscious  felicities  of  phrase."  The  diffi- 
culties under  which  voyages  were  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  such  as  seem  hardly  credible  in  the  nineteenth. 
It  is  amazing,  as  Mr.  Russell  says,  that  these  early  voyagers 
were  not  constantly  blundering  on  shore.  The  quality  even  of 
an  expert  mariner  in  those  days  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
of  Dampier's  telling  us  that,  seeing  a  large  black  bird  flying  near 
the  ship,  he  suspected  that  he  was  much  nearer  the  Cape  of  Good 
Dope  than  he  had  imagined,  "  since  it  was  well  understood  that 
this  sort  of  bird  is  never  met  with  more  than  ninety  miles  from 
land."  The  list  of  uncouth  instruments  "  of  seasoned  pear-wood  " 
carried  by  a  well-found  ship  of  his  time  does  not  include  any- 
thing by  means  of  which  a  navigator  could  do  more  than  guess  at 
the  longitude ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  inability  of  most  of  the  old  ships  to  beat  to 
windward,  and  the  rotten,  inefficient  state  in  which  they  were 
generally  sent  to  sea,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  seamanship  of 
those  days  that  they  were  so  seldom  lost. 

Mr.  Russell  is  quite  free  from  the  lues  Boswelliana,  and  does 
not  try  to  represent  the  subject  of  his  memoir  as  in  any  way  a 
hero.  He  owns  that  Dampier  could  not  be  considered  to  possess 
the  qualities  of  a  born  leader  of  men  ;  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
enthusiastic  when  first  setting  about  an  adventure,  but  soon  lost 
heart  and  longed  to  give  it  up.  Though  he  was  almost  the  first 
civilized  man  who  landed  on  the  mainland  of  Australia,  he  was 
far  from  foreseeing  the  future  in  store  for  that  country,  which  he 
describes  as  a  savage  and  worthless  land,  inhabited  by  loathsome 
monsters  ;  and  by  far  the  most  successful  of  his  voyages  was  that 
which  he  made  as  "  pilot "  to  Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  We  cannot 
help  regretting  that  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  a  picture  which 
used  to  delight  our  childhood  in  an  old  History  of  all  the  Voyages 
round  the  World,  in  which  Dampier  was  represented  buried  in  the 
sand  up  to  his  neck  by  way  of  a  cure  for  fever.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
most  readers  by  far  the  most  interesting  subject  connected  with 
Dampier  must  always  be  that  he  not  only  was  on  board  of  the 
ship  which  rescued  Alexander  Selkirk  from  Juan  Fernandez,  but 
that  it  was  his  account  of  Selkirk's  sojourn  there  which  inspired 
Defoe  to  write  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  the  following  passage,  Mr. 
Russell  thinks,  the  style  of  Defoe's  masterpiece  may  be  distinctly 
traced : — 

The  Evening  of  this  18th  Day  was  very  dismal.  The  Sky  looked  very 
black,  being  covered  with  dark  Clouds,  the  Wind  blew  very  hard,  and  the 
Seas  ran  very  high.  The  Sea  was  already  roaring  in  a  white  foam  about 
ns  ;  a  dark  night  coming  on  and  no  Land  in  sight  to  shelter  us,  and  our 
little  Ark  in  danger  to  be  swallowed  up  by  every  Wave  ;  and  what  was 
worse  for  us  all,  none  of  us  thought  ourselves  prepared  for  another  World. 
The  Header  may  better  guess,  than  I  can  express,  the  Confusion  that  we 
were  all  in.  I  have  been  in  many  eminent  Dangers  before  now,  some  of 
which  I  have  already  related,  but  the  worst  of  thorn  all  was  but  a  Play- 
Game  in  comparison  with  this.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  in  great 
Conflicts  of  Mind  at  this  time.  Other  Dangers  came  not  upon  me  with 
such  a  leisurely  and  dreadful  Solemnity  ;  a  Sudden  Skirmish  or  Engage- 
ment, or  so,  was  nothing  when  one's  Blood  was  up,  and  push'd  forward 
with  eager  expectations.  But  here  I  had  a  lingering  view  of  approach- 
ing Death,  and  little  or  no  hopes  of  escaping  it,  and  I  must  confess  that 
my  Courage,  which  I  had  hitherto  kept  up,  failed  me  here,  and  I  made 
very  sad  reflections  on  my  former  life ;  and  looked  back  with  Horrour  and 
Detestation  on  actions  which  before  I  disliked,  but  now  1  trembled  at 
the  remembrance  of.  1  had  long  before  this  repented  me  of  that  roving 
course  of  my  life,  of  which  kind,  I  believe,  few  Men  have  met  with  the 
like.  For  all  these  I  returned  thanks  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  this 
once  more  desir'd  Cod  s  assistance,  and  Composed  my  mind  as  well  as  1 
could  in  the  hopes  of  it,  and  as  the  Kveut  shew'd,  I  was  not  disappointed 
of  my  hopes. 

*  Dampier.    Edited  by  W.  Clark  Russell.    Loudon  and  N'ew  Vork : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1S89. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

FEW  sovereigns  have  been  better  known,  and  certainly  few 
have  been  known  more  favourably  in  our  days,  than  the 
Emperor  Pedro,  second  of  the  name,  of  Brazil.  A  representative 
{the  representative  in  one  case)  of  the  three  least  "  liberal "  reign- 
ing Houses  of  Europe — those  of  Braganza,  Bourbon,  and  I  laps- 
burg — he  has  been  fortunate  enough,  or  clever  enough,  or  both, 
to  play  the  "  liberal  "  sovereign  very  advantageously  for  himself, 
his  dynasty,  and  his  people.  When  the  Infanta  lzabel  and  her 
husband  (your  constitutional  monarchy  runs  somehow  into  kings 
and  princes-consort)  come  to  their  inheritance  it  will  have  been 
considerably  smoothed  for  them  by  Doni  Pedro,  who  has  also 
given  Dona  lzabel  a  ^ood  experience  as  Regent.  M.  Mosses 
book  (i)  is  of  that  "  ofhcious "  character  to  which  some  purists 
take  exception,  but  which  is  really  valuable  for  the  nmount  of 
precise  information  which  it  gives.  It  did  not  need  the  odd 
assortment  of  testimonials  from  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  its  cover  bears,  to  commend 
it ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book  by  those  who  want 
to  know  the  public,  and  something  of  the  private,  life  of  the 
Emperor  Pedro  and  the,  we  may  hope  future,  Empress  lzabel. 

"  Territorial  waters  "  is  not  a  very  excellent  expression,  and 
perhaps  the  German  "  Coast-sea  "  is  better,  if  not  prettier.  The 
thing,  however,  is  an  important  thing,  as  the  Black  Diamond  has 
reminded  even  careless  persons  quite  recently.  M.  Latour's 
treatise  (2)  upon  it  has  the  merit  of  very  considerable  thorough- 
ness. He  goes  through  the  whole  subject  of  the  "  territorial  sea  " 
in  the  abstract  of  its  various  modifications — seas  surrounded  by 
land,  inlets  of  various  kinds,  straits,  canals,  and  so  forth.  Then 
he  deals  with  the  large  and  contested  matters  of  fishing  rights, 
of  the  jurisdiction  over  foreign  ships  in  home  waters,  of  the 
modifications  introduced  by  war,  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  there- 
fore not  a  treatise  on  the  whole  of  maritime  international  law,  as 
it  does  not  nominally  concern  itself  with  the  high  seas ;  but  in 
other  aspects  it  is  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  handling,  with  due 
notice  of  special  points  and  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Franconia. 
Sometimes  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  a  little  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  has  got  to  do  with 
his  subject.  But  a  Frenchman  who  could  write  a  book  on  any 
international  subject  just  now  without  trying  to  show  the  "regret- 
table "  nature  of  English  conduct  in  Egypt  would  be  "  either  a 
beast  or  a  god." 

There  is  no  crime  in  letters  or  in  life  greater  than  forsaking 
old  loves  ;  to  take  new  ones  is  another  thing  altogether,  and, 
provided  the  old  be  not  forsaken,  not  in  the  least  reprehensible, 
despite  the  proverb.  Therefore  we  hope  and  trust  that  our  affec- 
tion for  "  Gyp  "  has  not  cooled  our  friendship  for  the  descendant 
of  Blondel.  That  lively  Viscount's  tales  (3),  however,  do  cer- 
tainly seem  to  us  to  have  gone  off  somewhat  since  the  days  of 
Le  capitaine  Parabere  and  M.  Mars  et  Mme.  Venus.  They  are  still 
amusing,  but  with  less  touch  of  good  company  than  those  of  Le 
plus  heureiuv  de  torn  and  Les  seductcurs,  and  with  a  substituted 
touch  of  reportage  which  is  not  pleasing.  Still  they  are  amusing, 
sometimes  very  much  so,  though  what  Mrs.  Newcome  the  elder 
would  have  said  if,  being  able  to  understand  French,  she  had 
detected  them  in  the  sacred  household  at  Clapham,  we  tremble  to 
think.  M.  Ricard's  stories  (4)  are  very  much  of  the  same  kind, 
but  (as  becomes  the  author  of  Pitchoun!)  with  less  of  journalism 
and  more  of  literature  about  them.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  deliberate  selection  of 
subjects  likely  to  take  the  vulgar  merely  as  subjects  by  persons 
who  are  capable  of  making  any  subject  amusing  ;  but  that  is 
hardly  a  matter  which  need  be  argued  here.  Neither  of  these 
books  is  likely  to  be  given  as  a  prize  in  school,  and  neither  is 
likely  to  do  any  great  harm  to  anybody,  while  both  will  certainly 
amuse  their  proper  readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  romance  or  history,  poetry 
or  archaeology,  is  most  prominent  in  Lady  Middleton's  Story 
(  of  Alastair  Bhan  Comyn  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  a  narrative  poem 
of  almost  epical  proportions,  yet  not  the  less  a  "  family  "  poem, 
being  based  on  annals  of  the  dimming  family.    Oblivious  of  the 
1  author's  object,  the  poetical  reader  may  consider  the  illustrative 
notes  to  the  poem  much  too  copious.    The  first  appearance  of  the 
hero,  for  instance,  in  "  marled  tartan,"  with  "  brogs  untanned, 
thonged  to  his  shapely  feet,"  calls  forth  a  lengthy  and  learned 
note  on  the  wearing  of  the  kilt,  the  historical  costume  of  Macbeth, 
and  other  collateral  themes.    But  this  profusion  will  only  arouse 
,  admiration  of  Lady  Middleton's  industry  in  those  possessed  of  the 
!  antiquarian  passion.    Of  a  truth,  it  accords  perfectly  with  the 
j  theme.    The  poem  is  founded  on  certain  traditions  concerning  the 
.  -deadly  feud  that  sprang  up  between  John  Randolph,  the  Earl  of 
;  Moray,  and  Alastair  Bhan  Comyn  and  his  kinsfolk.    The  origin 
\  of  these  traditions  is  set  forth  in  letters  written  to  Sir  Thomas 
j  Dick  Lauder  by  Mr.  Rose,  minister  of  Drainie,  near  Elgin,  whose 
1  father  collected  much  Gaelic  lore  from  one  Miller,  a  strolling 

\     {1)  Dom  Pedro  II.    Par  B.  Mosse'.    Paris  :  Firmin-Didot. 
I     {2)  La  mer  tcrritoriale.    Par  J.  S.  Latour.    Paris  :  Pedone-Lauriel. 

(3)  Le  peche  capital.    Par  Richard  O'Monroy.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(4)  Cvntes     mon  sinyc.    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 


minstrel  of  the  type  beloved  by  Scottish  antiquaries.  Fnfortu- 
nately,  perhaps,  the  elder  Mr.  Rose  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
versified  translation  of  those  of  Miller's  old  ballads  that  treated  of 
Randolph's  strife  with  the  Corny  ns  and  the  cruel  fate  of  Alastair  the 
Fair.  Enough,  however,  was  preserved  to  supply  the  enthusiastic 
author  with  a  substant  ial  basis  for  an  ingenious  and  spirited  poem. 
Faithful  to  the  old  traditions,  it  shows  also  plenty  of  invention. 
A  poem  without  "  the  female  element "  would  be,  as  Lady 
Middleton  urges,  somewhat  dull,  especially  if  it  aims  at  present- 
ing living  pictures  of  savage  times — 

for  of  what  else 
Is  life  composed  but  love  and  battles  ? 

To  this  sound  principle  we  owe  the  heroine,  the  beautiful  Ydonia, 
ward  of  the  wicked  Randolph  ;  and  Alastair  the  Fair  has  a  fairer 
Imogene.  He  could  not  choose  but  to  love  her,  though  it  is  a 
little  odd  he  should  introduce  himself  by  declaring 

I  am  a  treacherous  twig  of  a  traitorous  tree 

— which  he  decidedly  was  not.  Probably  he  could  not  resist  the 
punning  allusion  to  the  old  Gaelic  proverb,  "  While  there's  a 
leaf  in  the  forest  there's  guile  in  a  Comyn."  Other  persons  who 
play  important  parts  are  Randolph  himself;  Allan  Shaw,  who 
treacherously  betrays  his  master,  Alastair ;  and  the  mysterious 
wait  ing-woman  to  Ydonia,  well  named  Lupola,  a  lovely  creature 
with  terrible  eyes  when  the  moon  is  full — in  fact,  a  were-wolf, 
who  causes  extreme  fright  to  the  monks  of  Altyre  and  the  belated 
shepherd  on  the  hills.  Her  legend  is  a  poetical  circumstance 
that  is  deftly  woven  into  the  poem.  Best  of  all  the  scenes  of  this 
stirring  story  are  the  cantos  that  describe  the  gathering  of  the 
clan  after  the  fight  at  Inverlochy,  with  the  rousing  lyric  of  the 
"  fiery  cross,"  and  the  death  of  Alastair  in  the  cave  in  the  glen  of 
Slaginnan,  where  he  is  "  smoked  "  like  a  wolf  in  his  lair.  There 
is  altogether  so  much  of  the  primitive  spirit  of  poetry,  so  much 
that  is  bold  and  refreshing,  it  is  a  pity  to  have  to  note  not  a  little 
that  is  perversely  quaint  and  over-affected.  Peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion neither  beautiful  nor  archaic  are  not  infrequent. 

The  August  number  of  Art  and  Letters  (Boussod,  Valadon,  & 
Co.)  is  unusually  attractive.  The  continuation  of  M.  Armand 
Dayot's  notes  on  the  fine-art  galleries  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
deals  chiefly  with  the  works  of  David  and  his  school.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  some  admirable  reproductions  after  David,  Gerard, 
Gros,  and  Ingres.  The  account  of  the  painting  of  the  great 
"  Coronation "  picture  by  David,  quoted  from  his  biographer 
Delecluze,  might  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  painter  himself 
selected  the  pose  of  Napoleon  crowning  the  kneeling  Josephine, 
or  that  he  obeyed  the  instructions  of  Napoleon.  There  is  a  well- 
founded  story  that  gives  Gerard  the  credit  of  this  happy  circum- 
stance in  the  composition.  David's  original  design  for  Le  Sacre 
was  very  different.  This  Gerard  saw  and  suggested  the  alteration, 
which  on  being  carried  out  gave  the  Emperor  intense  pleasure. 
A  second  instalment  of  M.  Marchetti's  admirable  drawings,  "  The 
Italian  Army,"  the  first  portion  of  an  interesting  story  by  M. 
Ferdinand  Fabre,  and  M.  Paul  Perret's  article  on  Laure  Permon, 
who  became  Mme.  Junot  and  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  with  portrait 
and  other  drawings  by  Isabey,  are  noteworthy  contributions  to  a 
well-varied  number. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Panton's  Bye-Paths  and  Cross-Roads  (Ward  & 
Downey)  is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  country  scenery,  old  houses, 
decayed  towns,  and  unconsidered  corners  of  suburban  rusticity 
not  yet  obliterated  by  the  jerry-builder.  The  book  offers  plea- 
sant reading  for  an  idle  hour,  though  in  no  sense  has  it  any 
marked  distinction.  The  pictures  of  homely  country  life  and 
the  more  familiar  aspects  of  nature  are  agreeably  diversified  by 
the  writer's  reflective  comparison  of  the  brave  old  days  of  leisurely 
movement  and  the  bustle  of  the  present- 
ee Book  of  Wedding  Days,  dedicated  to  II.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales  (Longmans  &  Co.),  is  the  most  imposing  and  handsome 
of  gift  books,  an  album  of  decorative  designs  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
whose  frolicsome  amorini  play  at  soldiers,  football,  or  some  other 
sport,  on  almost  all  of  its  quarto  pages.  These  devices,  printed 
in  a  warm  red  on  stout  paper,  reveal  Mr.  Crane's  lively  fancy  very 
favourably,  though  we  cannot  say  they  are  less  "  mannered  "  in 
design  than  the  artist  is  now  wont  to  be.  The  verses  selected  by 
K.  E.  J.  Reid,  May  Ross,  and  Mabel  Bamfield  are  from  many 
sources  and  generally  happily  chosen. 

The  industrious  and  observing  Mr.  Max  O'Rell  has  collected 
from  various  newspapers  and  American  magazines  certain  papers 
on  the  Frenchman  at  home,  the  Englishman  abroad,  and  so  forth, 
under  the  title  Jacques  Bonhomme  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  a  little 
book  and  a  shallow,  though  good  enough,  no  doubt,  to  catch 
people  who  are  not  yet  surfeited  with  "  national  characteristics." 

Mr.  Charles  Hardy's  book  of  verses,  My  Boy's  Bequest 
(Remington  &  Co.),  is  full  of  the  sentiment  and  humour  fit  for 
the  reciter  and  his  audience.  No  Penny  Reading  can  be  com- 
plete without  the  pathos  of  the  title-poem  or  the  humour  of 
"  The  Slavey's  Letter."  Poems  and  Sony  Words,  by  Rosie 
Churchill  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  is  a  harmless  gathering  of  verse  that 
is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  words  for  music,  or  "  song 
words,"  that  tempt  the  minor  composer. 

Mr.  R.  Simkin's  military  designs  we  have  commended  more 
than  once  in  Christmas-card  form.  In  Life  in  the  Army  (Chapman 
&  Hall)  the  artist  makes  a  braver  show  in  portraying  the  record 
of  life  in  camp,  field,  and  quarters.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  clever  drawings,  full  of  life  and  character,  and  well 
reproduced  in  colour. 
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"Is  Bad  Sight  on  the  Increase?"  is  a  question  readily 
answered  by  any  one  who  possesses  good  sight  and  observes  the 
increasing  number  of  children  compelled  to  wear  spectacles,  and 
the  prodigious  number  of  eye-glasses  worn,  if  not  used,  on  all 
sides.  This  evidence,  however,  is  no  sort  of  evidence  at  all,  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  paradoxical  treatment  of  the  question 
offered  in  M.  Aristide  Fournet's  brochure,  The  Philosophy  of  Sight 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Spectacles,  says  this  cheerful 
mentor,  increase  sight ;  their  prevalence,  therefore,  is  a  proof 
that  "  sight  is  on  the  increase."  To  suppose  the  contrary  is  only 
less  absurd  than  to  take  the  absence  of  glasses  as  a  proof  of  good 
sight.  This  is  the  long  and  short  of  it,  according  to  M. 
Fournet.  It  is  an  ingenious  thesis,  and  ingeniously  is  it  urged 
in  this  little  book. 

By  Dr.  W.  II.  J.  Brown  and  Dr.  A.  Campbell  we  have  a  little 
book  on  a  subject  of  general  interest — The  Complexion  ;  How  to 
Preserve  and  Improve  It  (Renshaw) — which  is  notable  for  its 
practical  scope  and  common-sense  treatment.  The  advice  given 
as  to  "  personal  hygiene " — diet,  baths,  soaps,  exercise,  and  so 
forth — possesses  the  excellent  merit  of  being  entirely  practicable, 
as  well  as  admirably  sound. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Armitstead,  who  has  done  into  verse  a  Selection  from 
AEsop's  Fables  (Leeds :  Watson),  asks  : — 

Is  it  wholly  wasted  timp, 

Turning  such  wise  words  to  rhj-me  ? 

Certainly  not,  we  should  say.  It  is  a  blameless  exercise,  and 
these  specimens  are  neatly  turned. 

Everybody  s  Book  of  Jokes  (Saxon  &  Co.) — there  are  some 
3,000  quips  and  jests  in  it — is  good  to  dip  into,  yet  fearsome  to 
read.  The  editor  thinks  you  cannot  destroy  an  old  joke,  for- 
getting that  your  printer  may  spoil  one,  as  he  does  when  he  turns 
Sydney  Smith's  "  dean  and  chapter  "  into  "  dean  and  chaplain  " 
(p.  16). 

The  modest  and  cautious  investor  may  be  commended  to  a 
little  handbook  by  Mr.  G.  Bartrick-Baker — Soimd  Investments 
for  Small  Savings  (Virtue  &  Co.)— which  is  full  of  trustworthy 
information  and  guidance. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Charles  Kingsley's  At  Last : 
a  Christian  in  the  West  Indies  (Macmillan)  ;  Inebriety,  by  Norman 
Kerr,  M.D.  (II.  K.  Lewis)  ;  The  Armourer's  Prentice,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  and  Unknown  to  History,  by  the  same  author  (Mac- 
millan) ;  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler's  Tales  of  the  Birds  (Macmillan), 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Fielding  (Macmillan). 

We  have  also  received  a  translation  by  Professor  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar,  by  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  of  Leipzig  (Berlin:  Reuther;  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate)  ;  The  Petrine  Claims,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale,  a  re-issue, 
with  additions,  of  articles  published  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Ren'erv 
(1878-84)  (S.P.  O.K.);  Life  of  St.  Bonaventure,  translated  by 
L.  C.  Skey  (Burns  &  Oates),  and  The  Volapiik  Correspondent, 
an  adaptation  of  R.  Kniele's  Tedaspod,  by  G.  Krause  (Swan 
Sonnenschein). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  every  Saturday  from 
Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the  Bourse), 
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Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rPIIE  NEW  GALLERY,  REGENT  STREET. — SUMMER 

-*-  EXHIBITION  NOW  OrEN.  9  till  7.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

rpilE   NEW   GALLERY    SUMMER  EXHIBITION  will 

CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

(CRYSTAL     PALACE.  —  CHILDREN'S  FIREWORKS 

^— '  on.  'I  hur&days,  August  15  and  'J J,  at  8.30. 

Amusing  Novelties  by  C.  T.  Brock  at  Co.  Novel  Aquatic  Fireworks,  from  Lake  spanned  by 
"  'lower  Bridge,"  Superb  Illuminations,  Saturdays,  August  lu,  17,  and  2-4,  at  y.15. 

Admission,  Uiie  Shilling  daily. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  to  NORWAY  and  SWEDEN. — The 

ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  large  lull- powered  steamship  "CHIM- 
BORAZo,"  3,647  tons  register,  3,00u  horse-power,  irom  London  on  the  21st  ot  August,  calling 
at  Leith  on  the  23id  ot  August,  tor  Lerwick,  Troudhjem,  Molde,  Naes, Gudvaugen,  Bergen, 
"Vik,  Gothenburg,  arriving  m  London  un  the  '.ttir  of  September.  The  steamer  will  be 
navigated  through  the  "  Aimer  Lead  " — i.t.  inside  the  lringe  ot  islands  ofl  the  coast  ol  Norway* 
thus  securing  smooth  water. 

The  "  ClUMliOKAZo"  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  baths, &c. 

Cuisine  ot  the  highest  order. 

The  "  C1I1MBOKAZO  "  will  leave  London  on  the  25th  of  September  for  a  Cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

«  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue. 

Managers  VaNDEKSoN,  amjEk&uN,  <m  Co.,  5  t  enchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  hrm,  or  to  the  West- End.  Agents,  Grindlay  & 
Co..  55  Parliament  Street,  S.  vv  . 
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YRTON     &  THOMAS, 

PATENT  AGENTS, 
Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 

Mr.  II.  M.  THOMAS,  Author  of  "The  True  Position  of  Patentees,"  being  a  practisal 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 
inventions. 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 

Telegraphic  Address,"  Prolonged,  London." 
&  10  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  Th* 
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nished,  equipped,  und  decorated.  250  RoomB.  Right  Lawn-Tenuia  Courts,  Large 
Swimming  Bath,  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  Taritt  ol  Manager. 
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T  O  II  N     BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 
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Prices  from  4u  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  it  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  thj 
PrinceBs  of  Wales,  18S9.— lb,  SO,  and  S2  Wigmore  Street,  w.   Lists  free. 

QCIIOOL  PIANOS.— NEW  MODELS  from  18  Guineas.  All 
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tone,  rerfeel  touch',  and  durability-.  PIANOS  for  HIRE,  or  on  the  TIIKtt.  <,f-AB5  ! 
SYSTEM.  -W.J.  ENNEVER  «:  SON,  Manufacturers,  i!  Berucn  Street,  London,  W  . 
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THE  MAYBRICK  CASE. 

IT  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Maybiuck  that  a  certain 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  whose  quality  of  mercy  was  not 
excessively  strained,  and  who,  according  to  a  well-known 
passage  of  his  own,  once  "  hindered  a  man  of  his  pardon  " 
because  he  was  "  a  rogue  and  deserved  hanging  for  something 
"  else,"  is  not  Home  Secretary.  Adultery  since  the  happy  days 
of  the  Commonwealth  has  not  been  a  capital  offence — indeed 
it  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some  Liverpool  "  ladies  "  and 
others  to  be  a  virtue  entitling  the  person  committing  it  to 
a  reprieve  for  possible  murder — but  Swift  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  severe  on  this  head.  The  "  something  else  " 
which  might  in  .his  estimate  have  hindered  Mrs.  Maybiuck 
of  her  pardon  would  probably  have  been  the  intolerable 
and,  in  some  cases,  positively  loathsome  folly  of  her  par- 
tisans. These  irregular  retryings  of  regularly  tried  cases 
always  give  occasion  for  fools ;  but  the  fools  have  seldom 
taken  such'  advantage  of  it  as  in  the  present  instance. 
In  the  still  more  famous  case  of  thirty  years  ago, 
witli  which  Mrs.  Maybrick's  has  been  chiefly  compared, 
there  was  less  of  such  folly,  because  the  popular  ver- 
dict— "  popular  "  being  here  distinguished  from  popula- 
cier — was  almost  openly  "  Served  him  right."  But  in  more 
recent  instances  there  has  been  much  less  of  sturdy  and 
much  more  of  mawkish  sentiment.  The  defenders  of  the 
verdict — with  whom  we  have  a  certain  sympathy,  though 
we  cannot  go  their  length — are  not  guiltless.  The  persons 
who  talk  about  "  one  whose  admitted  misconduct  makes  it 
"  an  iniquity  almost  even  to  mention  her  name  "  are  not  de- 
fenders of  whom  jury  or  judge  may  be  proud,  and  there 
are  too  many  of  them  in  their  own  party.  But  the  other 
side  might  almost  induce  the  person  whose  life  is  at  stake 
herself  to  say  "Hang  me;  but  stop  their  mouths  I  "  The 
"  E.R.S."  who  says  that  Sir  James  Stephen  was  not  distin- 
guished for  great  judicial  capacity  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
school  is  so  pyramidal  an  object  that  he  may  almost 
dispense  us  from  mentioning  other  of  his  company. 
After  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Nelson  and  Duke  of  York 
Columns,  with  all  other  objects  of  the  same  kind,  are 
naturally  disappointing.  But  no  depth  of  folly  or  height 
of  extravagance  or  excess  of  indecency  has  been  left  unex- 
plored by  the  unlucky  woman's  defenders.  The  mobs  who 
hissed  a  scrupulously  fair  judge  and  a  jury  who,  whatever 
else  they  were,  were  at  least  conscientious  and  courageous ; 
the  worthy  peers  who  put  it  on  "  the  marriage  laws  "  ;  the 
doggrel  rhymesters  who  hint,  in  verses  of  which  any  bell- 
man would  have  been  ashamed,  that  if  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  not 
guilty  they  do  not  wish  her  to  be  hanged,  and  that  if  she  is 
then  they  wish  her  to  be  hanged  still  less;  the  "ladies" 
whose  "  floral  tribute,"  as  they  would  probably  themselves 
have  said,  may  not  have  expressed  indifference  to  the  Sixth 
Commandment,  but  certainly  took  scant  notice  of  the 
Seventh — the  whole  idiotic  pack  might  well  drive  a  less 
misanthropic  as  well  as,  which  is  much  to  be  feared,  a  less 
able  person  than  Swift  to  some  such  conclusion  as  that  at 
which  we  have  hinted.  And  the  climax  may  justly  be  put 
to  this  disgust  by  the  holding  of  public  meetings  on  the 
subject.  Outrageous  as  the  conduct  of  the  Cannon  Street 
meeting  was,  it  behaved  only  after  its  kind.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  a  public  meeting  is 
likely  to  be  wrong,  and  unlikely  to  be  right,  it  is  the  decision 
of  such  matters  as  these. 

And  yet,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  fools  are  not 
wholly  wrong.  It  is  unusual  for  a  Queen's  Counsel  like 
Mr.  Moulton  to  erect  himself  into  a  Commissioner  of 
Assize,  and  we  are  entirely  unable  to  share  Mr.  Moulton's 
childlike  belief  that,  if  you  will  only  get  scientific  evidence 
enough  and  believe  it  with  sufficiently  charcoal-burning 
faith,  you  cannot  go  wrong.    But  Mr.  Movlton  has,  never- 


theless, formulated,  after  a  fashion,  what  we  believe  was 
and  is  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  great  majority  of 
persons  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  evidence; 
a  great  majority  which  would  not,  perhaps,  overcrowd  a  very 
large  place  of  public  assembly.  And  we  believe  that  the 
expression  of  this  opinion  would  have  been  much  louder 
than  it  has  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thoroughly  silly, 
and  in  part  disgraceful,  outcry  against  the  jury,  and  still 
more  against  the  judge.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
impartial  summing-up  than  Sir  James  Stephen's,  which 
carefully  avoided  pointing  to  either  verdict,  and  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  just  fault,  except  that  perhaps  it 
went  into  the  evidence  somewhat  too  minutely.  And,  except 
those  ribalds  who  say  that  the  jury  had  made  up  their 
minds  that,  as  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  acquitted,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
should  be  condemned,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  one 
justly  blaming  the  jury.  The  easy,  popular,  and  obvious 
thing  to  do  was  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Not  C4uilty,  which, 
would  not  have  run  counter  to  the  Bench,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  pleased  the  public.  The  jury  did  the  thing 
which  was  disagreeable  and  unpopular,  and  all  honour  to 
them  for  doing  it.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  their  verdict 
should  be  upheld  through  thick  and  thin.  We  repeat  that 
we  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  the  best  qualified  judges 
— taking  the  two  great  questions  of  the  trial  as  being,  Is  it 
proved  that  Mr.  Maybrick  died  of  arsenic?  and  Is  it 
proved  that  arsenic  was  administered  to  him  by  his  wife  1 — 
would  incline  to  answer  both  in  the  negative.  And,  if 
neither  fact  was  proved,  then  it  certainly  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  either  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  English 
law  to  hang  the  prisoner,  merely  because  it  seems,  not  on 
direct  evidence,  but  on  certain  grounds  of  inference  and 
conjecture,  not  improbable  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  may  have, 
wished  her  husband's  death,  and  not  impossible  that  she  may 
have  done  something  to  bring  it  about.  A  juryman  is  not 
to  give  a  verdict  of  Guilty  because  he  believes  the  prisoner 
to  be  guilty,  but  because  the  prisoner  has  been  proved 
to  be  guilty.  A  shadow  of  doubt,  as  the  phrase  is,  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  verdict.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  not  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  of  very  grave  doubts, 
whether  Mr.  Maybrick  died  of  arsenic  at  all,  backed  up  by 
at  least  considerable  suspicions  that,  if  he  did,  it  may  not 
have  been  arsenic  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  administering.  If 
doubt  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  admitted,  we  had  better  hang 
everybody  who  is  not,  as  the  common  and  generally  absurd 
phrase  goes,  "proved  to  be  innocent." 

The  debate  has  revived,  even  in  the  placid  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  cry  for  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal — a  cry  which,  if  mere  d,  priori  reasons  were 
listened  to,  would  be  irresistible.  It  is,  of  course,  on  the 
face  of  it  utterly  absurd  that  the  one  irreversible  punish- 
ment of  the  law  should  also  be  the  one  the  sentence  of 
which  admits  of  no  regular  review,  and  is  virtually  passed 
by  persons  whose  one  qualification  is  like  that  of  the  judges 
in  the  novel,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  in  other  cases  the  decision 
of  a  jury  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  seldom  reversed  ;  that  the 
exact  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  its  procedure, 
and  the  question  whether  acquittals  as  well  as  condemna- 
tions should  be  reversible,  are  rather  thorny  matters  ;  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same  rush  of  popular 
gabble  would  not  follow  the  revised  as  it  now  follows  the 
original  verdict,  and  that  the  present  exercise  of  the  Quben's 
prerogative  through  the  Home  Secretary  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  provide  what  is  wanted.  The  worst  of  it  of 
course,  that  it  is  provided  in  the  most  ludicrously  illogical 
of  manners.  The  Crown  "  pardons  "  a  crime  when  the  argu- 
ment for  pardon  is  wholly  and  solely  that  the  crime  has 
never  been  committed  ;  it  commutes  into  a  sentence  less 
shocking  and  alarming,  but  probably  worse  than  death,  the 
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punishment  for  a  crime  in  regard  to  which  the  law  knows 
no  punishment  except  death,  not  because  it  is  shown  that  a 
minor  crime  has  or  may  have  been  committed,  but  because 
there  is  some  more  or  less  considerable  doubt  whether  any 
crime  has  been  committed  at  all.  A  more  absurd  proceed- 
ing, on  the  face  of  it,  cannot  be  conceived.  And  yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  does,  on  the  whole,  sub- 
stantial justice.  At  least  we  cannot  remember  any  recent 
instance  in  which  any  obvious  injustice  has  been  done,  either 
by  "  letting  off  "  or  by  enforcing  the  sentence,  except  such 
as  is  implied  in  the  formal  absurdities  just  commented  upon. 
Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  say  as  much  after  the  decision 
of  the  present  case  depends  upon  Mr.  Matthews. 


THE  SENTENCE  ON  THE  GENERAL. 

rjHHE  very  lengthy  speech  in  which  M.  Quesnay  de 
J-  Beaurepaire  emptied  the  bag  of  all  the  charges  which 
could  be  collected  against  General  Boulanger  will  probably 
be  little  read  even  in  France  in  its  complete  form,  and  will 
certainly  not  be  read  in  England  at  all.  It  fills  no  less 
than  three  sheets  of  four  pages  of  about  the  size  of  the 
Observer,  and  on  each  page  there  are  six  columns.  The 
print  is  not  large.  This  is  a  serious  piece  of  reading  to 
take  in  hand.  Yet  whoever  wishes  to  understand  French 
legal  methods,  politics,  and  character  might  do  worse  than 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Procureur- 
General.  There  is  one  passage  which  merits  quotation  at 
full  if  space  allowed.  It  is  that  in  which  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  struggling  with  emotion,  informed  the  High 
Court  that,  moved  by  a  painful  sense  of  duty,  he  would  un- 
mask M.  Henri  Boohefort,  though  at  a  terrible  cost;  for 
what  he  had  to  say  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  close 
his  mouth  with  disgust.  After  this  the  pallid  Procurator 
read  a  quotation  from  a  leading  article,  in  which  M.  Henri 
Boohefort,  with  more  truth  than  tact,  remarked  that, 
though  the  German  armies  plundered  a  good  deal  when  in 
France,  yet  the  French  armies  had  behaved  quite  as  badly, 
or  even  worse,  in  their  time.  This  horrible  insult  to  the 
army  did  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  hold  up  to  universal 
reprobation  before  dropping  it  into  that  abyss  to  which  his 
withering  invective  was  consigning  M.  Bochefort.  In 
truth,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  bathos  in  the  Procurator- 
C  e  leral's  speech,  and  with  it  much  vague  statement,  much 
repetition  of  what  that  eminently  respectable  man  A  thought 
B  must  mean,  much  mere  guesswork,  much  inconclusive 
chatter.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  level 
of  French  eloquence  has  sunk  within  the  last  generation, 
and  that  French  law  courts  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
great  deal  which  would  not  be  thought  evidence  at  alf  in 
this  country.  An  address  may  be  effective,  in  spite  of  what 
we  should  think  its  faults,  and  this  one  is  really  in  a  way 
convincing.  Like  so  many  of  the  equally  illogical  and 
much  more  violent  harangues  of  Mr.  Attorney-General 
or  Mr.  Prime  Serjeant  in  our  own  State  trials  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  speaker,  in  spite  of  faults  of  manner  and  intellectual 
clumsiness,  is  right  in  the  main  point. 

The  difference  between  the  positions  of  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire  and  of  Coke  or  Finch  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable. When  the  Crown  lawyers  had  convinced  the 
jury  that  Baleigh  had  really  been  playing  with  schemes  for 
putting  the  King  under  duress,  they  had  convicted  him 
of  a  definite  crime.  There  might  be  and  were  men  who 
thought  the  sentence  unjust,  but  no  one  differed  from  the 
Crown  lawyers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  if  committed. 
It  was  treason  beyond  all  question,  and  the  verdict,  how- 
ever obtained,  entailed  certain  known  consequences  which 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  pardon  of  the  King.  The 
position  of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  before  the  High 
Court  is  very  different  as  far  as  the  charge  of  felonious 
attempt  to  alter  the  form  of  government  is  concerned.  We 
may  put  aside  all  that  large  part  of  his  speech  which  is 
devoted  to  proving  that  the  General  is  surrounded  by  bad 
company.  All  that  was  known  long  ago,  and  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Conservatives  from  forming  an  alliance  with  him, 
or  discontented  Bepublicans  from  voting  for  him.  The 
charge  of  fraud  in  money  matters  would,  if  proved,  be 
ruinous;  but  it  has  yet  to  go  before  a  jury.  As  for  that 
part  of  the  charge  of  fraud  which  the  High  Court  did 
decide  on,  it  only  amounts  to  this— that  the  General  used 
public  money  for  political  purposes  of  which  his  political 
opponents  disapproved.    As  the  attack  on  the  General 


has  been  conducted,  it  was  necessary  for  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire  to  prove  that  General  Boulanger  had  been 
guilty  of  a  distinct  attempt  to  seize  power  by  violence. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  prove  that  the  Boulangists 
proposed  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  as  long  as  he 
could  not  prove  that  they  meant  to  do  it  by  other  means 
than  votes.  Unfortunately  for  the  Procurator-General, 
what  he  has  done  has  been  to  show  conclusively  what 
everybody  knew  already  —  namely,  that  M.  Boulanger 
wishes  to  alter  the  form  of  government.  What  he  has 
failed  to  do  is  to  show  any  serious  reason  for  believing  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  upset  the  existing  Government  by 
force  at  the  General's  instigation.  The  mere  attempt  to 
alter  the  form  of  government  by  persuasion  is  not  in  itself 
treason  under  a  Government  based  on  universal  suffrage. 
If  it  were,  the  Senate  might  as  well  proceed  at  once,  not 
only  against  the  Conservative  leaders,  but  against  all  those 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  are  in  favour  of 
Bevision.  A  Monarchy  which  claims  to  be  of  divine  right 
may  logically  punish  even  a  peaceful  enemy  as  a  traitor ; 
but  a  Bepublic  based  on  universal  suffrage  cannot  without 
absurdity  make  it  treason  to  appeal  to  the  power  from 
which  it  derives  its  own  authority.  It  cannot  recuse  its 
judge  as  suspected,  for  to  what  higher  Court  is  it  to 
appeal  t  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  obviously  felt  the 
difficulty  of  his  position,  and  tried  to  escape  from  it  in 
different  ways.  He  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  the 
General  was  guilty  of  an  actual  attempt  at  revolt  in  the 
Gare  de  Lyons  because  he  did  not  clear  the  station  him- 
self of  the  excited  mob  which  nearly  squeezed  him  to 
death.  Then  he  made  strenuous  attempts  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  attempts  to  debauch  the  soldiers.  After  all, 
however,  he  clearly  felt  that  the  railway-station  scene  and 
the  popularity-hunting  of  the  General  were  not  enough, 
and  he  boldly  proceeded  to  sweep  his  difficulties  out  of  the 
way  by  means  of  a  definition  of  the  word  "attentat"  which 
may  be  commended  to  universal  attention.  Our  fathers, 
said  M.  de  Beaueepaiee,  in  their  rough  way,  used  to  upset 
an  omnibus  at  the  street  corner,  and  tear  the  pavement  up. 
These  simple  methods  are  antiquated.  Now,  when  criminal 
ambition  leads  a  political  adventurer  to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment, he  goes  about  making  abusive  speeches,  and  telling 
lies.  By  these  means  he  persuades  many  to  follow  him, 
and  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to  let  him  escape  simply 
because  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  more  straightforward 
insurgents  of  1849  did.  The  animus  is  there;  let  us 
punish  it.  It  is  an  ingenious  view ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
more  becoming  to  M.  Jules  de  Glouvet,  the  author  of  Le 
Forestier,  than  to  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire>  the  Pro- 
curator-General. Time  was  when  it  would  have  done  very 
well.  That  majestic  lord  King  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
seen  that  here  also  was  a  man  who  had  the  right  sow  by 
the  ear  ;  but  whether  it  will  serve  the  turn  now  is  another 
question.  The  majestic  lord  to  whom  the  Senate  is,  in 
the  long  run,  responsible  may  prefer  to  decide  for  himself. 

For  the  moment  the  Senate  has  played  Henry  VIII.  very 
well.  It  has  condemned  the  General  and  his  accomplices. 
Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  weight  that  condemna- 
tion will  carry  in  the  country.  The  vote  is  a  strictly  party 
vote.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  majority  of  the  country  is 
really  heartily  sick  of  the  Third  Bepublic,  if  the  Boulangists 
and  Conservatives  together  contrive  to  carry  a  majority 
of  seats  at  the  coming  general  election,  it  will  be  a  mere 
flourish  in  the  air.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
General  should  sweep  the  country  in  order  to  make  the 
condemnation  a  form.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  if 
he  and  the  Conservatives  together  can  carry  only  a  bare 
majority  of  seats,  the  Third  Bepublic  goes  to  pieces.  If 
these  two  and  the  Badicals  come  back  with  a  majority  in 
favour  of  Bevision,  everything  is  in  the  melting-pot  again. 
Who  knows  what  will  come  out  of  the  welter  1  If  we  are 
to  judge  on  ordinary  principles,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  trial  will  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  election. 
On  the  whole,  the  General  cuts  a  very  miserable  figure.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  requisitoirc  without  feeling  that, 
if  he  ran,  it  was  not  only  because  he  found  it  convenient 
to  keep  out  of  prison,  but  because  he  dared  not  face 
cross-examination  as  to  his  connexion  with  such  persons 
as  M.  Buret  and  Mme.  Pourpre.  Beyond  all  doubt  he 
has  done  shabby  things  in  the  company  of  ignoble  people. 
It  is  further  tolerably  well  proved  that  he  spent  the  Re- 
serve and  Secret  Service  funds  at  the  War  Office  in  ways 
which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  justify.  'I'll ere  is 
nothing  in  all  this  which  will  bo  quite  new  to  those  who 
have  watched  the  General's  career  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
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equally  well  collected  before  or  so  effectively  paraded.  If 
there  is  anv  regard  for  the  national  dignity,  such  a  man 
as  this  ought  to  have  no  chance.  Against  this,  however, 
must  be  set  three  considerations.  First,  that,  if  there 
were  a  keen  sense  of  the  national  dignity  in  France  at 
this  moment,  neither  the  General  nor  a  good  many  other 
persons  would  ever  have  been  heard  of.  Secondly,  that  the 
peasantry,  as  M.  Jules  de  Glouvet  well  knows,  are  a  race 
on  whose  conduct  it  is  not  safe  to  count.  Thirdly,  that,  un- 
fortunately, with  the  exception  of  the  colourless  Moderate 
Republicans,  headed  by  M.  Leon  Say,  the  defenders  of  the 
Republic  are  either  intensely  unpopular  like  M.  Ferry, 
or  have  become  insignificant  like  M.  Clemenceau,  or  are 
nonentities  like  so  many,  or  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
as  the  General.  It  will  not  be  the  most  surprising  thing 
in  General  Bollaxger's  career  if  he  does  come  to  the  top 
after  all  in  this  ferment  of  little  men  and  mean  quarrels. 


Tin:  n.Kiyr  swannery. 

THE  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester  v.  Rashleigh  and  others,  is 
understood  to  be  final,  as  the  order  was  partly  settled  by 
consent,  and  costs  were  not  demanded.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  rash  to  regard  the  judgment  as  irreversible,  both  on 
general  grounds  and  because  there  was  undeniably  an  ele- 
ment of  doubt  in  this  particular  question.  But,  without 
blaming  the  fishermen  for  asserting  what  they  believed  and 
were  advised  to  be  their  legal  rights,  one  may  express  satis- 
faction at  a  result  which  preserves  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  rarity  without  causing  any  serious  public  in- 
convenience. The  piece  of  water  called  the  Fleet  adjoins 
Portland  Road,  and  is  separated  from  the  English  Channel 
by  Chesil  Beach.  Lord  Ilchester  claims  ownership  of  this 
'•  land  covered  by  water,"  and  he  values  it  because,  time  out 
of  mind,  a  game  of  swans  has  built,  nested,  and  bred  there. 
Those  who  have  represented  this  action  as  raising  the 
pretence  of  a  rich  man  to  set  his  private  luxuries  above  the 
general  interest  may  be  invited  to  consider,  if,  indeed,  they 
know,  that  Lord  Ilchester's  swannery  is  about  the  only 
one  in  England  worth  mentioning,  and  that  nobody  would 
be  benefited  by  the  disappearance  from  the  country  of  a  bird 
which  used  to  be  much  more  common  here  than  it  is  now. 
There  are  swans  on  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  and  there 
is  a  swan-pit  at  Norwich  for  fattening  cygnets  ;'  but  swan- 
breeding  on  the  royal  old  scale  has  ceased.  It  was  not 
Lord  Ilchester's  contention,  nor  could  it  have  been  sus- 
tained, that  fishermen  or  the  community  at  large  are  ex- 
cluded altogether  from  the  Fleet.  The  plaintiff's  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  only  enabled  him  to  sue,  and  the  defendants 
might  have  proved  such  qualifications  as  would  have  reduced 
his  claim  to  a  practical  nullity.  Every  bit  of  land  not 
formally  dedicated  to  the  public  belongs  to  somebody ;  but 
the  formal  title  of  adjoining  proprietors  to  the  foundation 
of  a  high  road  is,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  barren 
technicality.  What  Lord  Ilchester  submitted,  and  what 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  has  decided,  is  that  fishermen  and 
others  must  communicate  with  Portland  Road  through 
Portland  Passage,  and  not  trespass  in  other  parts  of  the 
Fleet.  The  well-known  undergraduate  of  St.  John's  who 
desired  to  feed  upon  swans  was  told  they  were  kept  for 
the  dons.  Lord  Ilchester  not  unnaturally  complained  of 
persons  who  "  came  up  the  Fleet  in  boats,  shot  off  guns, 
"  and  made  loud  and  violent  noises,"  apparently  relying  on 
the  dictum  of  CowrER,  J.,  that  a  noisy  man  is  always  in  the 
right. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  noisy  men  have  been  de- 
clared in  the  wrong,  and  restrained  from  trespassing  on 
L'hesil  Beach,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Abbots- 
bury.  The  injunction  is  really  in  favour  of  the  swans,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  seek  a  warmer 
climate  and  a  less  democratic  constitution.  Mr.  Justice 
K  ek  EWICH,  with  that  irresistible  tendency  to  autobiography 
which  characterizes  the  modern  race  of  English  judges,  in- 
troduced into  his  "  learned  and  elaborate "  judgment  a 
picturesque  account  of  his  own  pursuits.  "  With  such  in- 
"  dustry  and  zeal,"  he  says,  "as  the  opportunities  at  my  dis- 
"  posal  and  the  season  of  the  year  permitted,  I  have  angled 
"  in  all  these  waters,  and  in  some  others  which,  though  not 
"  specified  by  counsel,  were  probably  in  their  minds."  It 
will  soon  be  possible  for  an  enterprising  editor  to  produce  a 
small  volume  of  judicial  confessions  and  disclosures.  One 
judge,  as  the  civilized  world  now  knows,  was  once  acquainted 


with  a  dog  which  died  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Another 
judge  went  to  Mabille  when  that  edifying  institution 
was  still  in  existence.  Yet  another  is  able  to  say  offhand 
which  reredcs  in  which  cathedral  tempts  the  beholder  most 
strongly  to  commit  the  sin  of  idolatry.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
worthy  Yiee-Chancellor,  now  alas  no  more,  that  he  inter- 
rupted counsel  in  the  course  of  a  narrative  with  the  pensive 
exclamation,  "  Devonshire  1  1845?  Ah,  I  was  in  Devon- 
"  shire  that  year.  If  your  client  had  consulted  me,  this 
"  deplorable  litigation  would  have  been  avoided."  But 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  is  epigrammatic  as  well  as  auto- 
biographical. "  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Chickerell  and  the 
"  neighbouring  villages,"  he  observes  in  his  incisive  style, 
"  I  have,  as  regards  many  of  them,  been  only  more  or 
"  less  a  fisherman,  but  like  them  also  my  occupation  has 
"  not  been  without  profit."  Chickerell  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  are  only  less  fortunate  than  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court.  The  substance  of  the  de- 
cision, as  distinguished  from  its  picturesque  embroidery, 
is  simple  enough.  The  right  of  the  public  to  fish  and 
navigate  in  the  open  sea,  being  paramount  to  the  right  of 
the  Crown,  must  be  also  paramount  to  Lord  Ilchester's, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Crown.  But  the  right  of  the 
public  does  not  extend  to  places  only  occasionally  covered 
by  water,  and  therefore  does  not  comprise  Chesil  Beach. 
"  Navigable  "  water  means  not  water  which  may  be  navi- 
gated in  the  lightest  possible  boats,  but  water  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  Hows.  So  Lord  Ilchester's  swannery  has 
been  saved,  and  the  local  fishermen  must  catch  fish  instead 
of  frightening  swans. 


THE  TITHES  BILL. 

ALTHOUGH  the  wild  howls  of  jubilation  which  have 
been  uttered  over  the  Government  change  of  front  in 
regard  to  the  Tithes  Bill  on  Wednesday  are  only  part  of  a 
system  on  which  we  shall  comment  presently,  Ministers 
cannot  be  congratulated  on  their  tactics,  and  the  presenti- 
ment of  blunder  which  was  caused  by  this  late  and  partial 
measure  has  been  amply  justified,  it  is  true  that  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Atiorney-General  announced  on  Wednes- 
day, with  a  want  of  tact  which  unfortunately  has  more 
than  once  or  twice  distinguished  Sir  Richard  Webster's 
political  proceedings,  is  identical  with  a  measure  which 
this  very  Government  brought  forward  two  years  ago.  It 
is  also  true  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  identical  with  any- 
thing moved  or  argued  for  by  the  Opposition  that  the  only 
amendment  at  all  falling  in  with  it  came  from  the  Con- 
servative ranks.  It  is  known  to  be  acceptable  to  those 
members  who  are  informally  charged  with  the  interests 
of  the  tithe-receivers  and  the  Church  on  this  occasion ; 
and  it  was  in  itself  formally  approved  by  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot,  out  of  whose  rebuke  to  the  Government 
so  much  capital  has  been  made  ;  while  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Nonconformists  and  their  tools  dislike  it  quite  as 
much  as  the  original  proposition  of  the  Bill.  All  this  is 
quite  true.  And  it  is  further  true  that  the  proposal  itself 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Half  the  dust  which  has 
been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  persons  better  intentioned  than 
intelligenced  by  the  political  agitators  of  the  sects  on  this 
question  has  come  from  the  continual  forgetfulness  of  what 
tithe  really  is.  It  is  a  grant  by  the  landowner,  in  effect,  of 
a  tenth  of  his  land,  in  the  form,  not  of  the  land  itself,  but 
of  ils  yearly  produce.  The  successive  variations  which 
have  been  introduced  by  custom  and  law  in  this  sufficiently 
simple  arrangement  have  altered  the  relation  of  the  one- 
tenth  to  the  other  nine-tenths,  and  the  commutation 
of  the  tithe-pig  and  the  tenth  sheaf  into  money  has 
naturally  made  the  occupier,  and  not  the  owner,  the 
apparent  channel  of  payment.  It  would  be  better,  no 
doubt,  that  the  real  owner  had  what  he  owns  in  fee-simple 
rather  than  in  the  troublesome  and  misleading  form  of  a  com- 
plicated rent-charge  payable  by  one  person  through  another. 
Hut,  short  of  this,  the  new,  or  rather  old,  proposal  for 
giving  the  tithe-owner  better  means  of  getting  his  own  is 
well  enough.  The  inexcusable  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  is  the  uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  it,  not 
the  result  to  which  it  has  come.  It  would  have  been  in 
any  case,  and  even  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  Session,  a 
mistake  to  chop  and  change  in  this  fashion.  But  wdien, 
at  the  very  eleventh  hour,  tho  sittings  of  the  House  have 
been  prolonged  unexpectedly  on  purpose  to  carry  a  par- 
ticular measure,  it  certainly  has  the  air  either  of  very 
great  levity  or  of  very  great  want  of  foresight  to  introduce 
such  changes  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  moment. 
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Still  those  comfortable  optimists  who  hold  that  there 
is  good  in  everything  may  point  to  the  debates  on  the 
Tithes  Bill  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  position. 
When  those  debates  began  there  was  little  good  expected  of 
them  by  either  side — even  the  best  wishers  to  the  Church 
and  the  Government  being  of  opinion  that  the  measure  was 
one  of  those  half-loaves  which  are  not  better  than  no  bread. 
So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  these  forebodings 
have  been  more  than  confirmed.  The  discussion,  however, 
has  set  another  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  that  is  the 
hopeless  bad  faith  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  At  every 
moment  they  have  shifted  their  ground  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  justly  called  the  prevarication  of  debate.  They  began 
by  exclaiming  against  the  discreditable  conduct  of  a  rich 
Church  in  allowing  her  ministers  to  starve  and  in  coming 
on  the  poor  agriculturist  for  their  support.  Even  Glad- 
stonian  Radicals  might  perceive  that,  if  you  take  away  the 
income  of  a  Church,  or  anything  else,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  "rich,"  and  that  tithes  happen  to  be  the  main  source 
of  the  Church's  riches.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  has 
followed.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  comparison  of  the  wickedness  of 
Oxford  and  the  goodness  of  Cambridge  colleges  respectively 
regarded  as  managers  of  property.  That  matter  must  be 
fought  out  by  armed  bursars  from  each  University.  But, 
unless  we  very  greatly  mistake,  there  are  Cambridge  colleges, 
neither  few  nor  unimportant,  which  are  very  largely  in- 
terested in  tithe,  and  they  will  hardly  thank  Sir  William 
for  his  attempts  to  put  tithe-owners,  who  are  not  actually 
dischargers  of  clerical  duty  on  the  spot,  out  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Bill.  But  this  particular  squabble  about  the  lay 
impropriators  illustrates  most  excellently  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  the  absence  of  good  faith  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the 
moral  question  as  to  such  impropriation,  which  may  be  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  impropriety  as  sdme  persons  are  said 
to  hold.  But  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  position  of 
the  Government,  as  of  all  persons  who  care  to  consider 
things  honestly  according  to  facts  and  history,  is  that  tithes 
pre  not  wages,  not  taxes,  but  property.  And  it  must  be 
further  clear  that  the  question  To  whom  does  this  indi- 
vidual piece  of  property  belong  1  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  Are  the  rights  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  this  kind  of  property  capable  of  being  exercised  as  they 
should  be  1  It  would  be  exceedingly  convenient,  no  doubt, 
to  the  hungry  claimants  who  are  snapping  and  growling 
round  the  tithe  if  a  legislative  distinction  of  this  sort 
were  set  up  between  tithe  payable  to  incumbents  and  tithe 
payable  to  lay  impropriators  and  corporations.  But  it 
would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  allow  such 
a  distinction,  and  it  is  dishonesty  in  the  Opposition  to  ask 
for  it  on  false  pretences.  And  now,  last  of  all,  when  the 
farmer  (the  honest  farmer  we  mean,  not  the  dishonest  one) 
has  practically  obtained  what  he  has  been  crying  for,  and 
the  landowner  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  even  so 
typical  a  landowner  as  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  acknow- 
ledges to  be  equitable,  the  Government  is  accused  of  betray- 
ing the  landlords.  There  is  evidently  no  pleasing  critics  of 
this  kind — critics,  the  least  disingenuous  of  whom  frankly 
admit  that  they  wish  tithes  to  stay  as  they  are  in  order  to 
make  the  Church  more  unpopular. 

On  the  other  hand,  uncomfortable  as  the  position  of  the 
'Government  is,  especially  after  the  revolution  of  Wednesday, 
and  doubtfully  as  it  is  entitled  to  the  prize  of  wisdom,  it 
may,  at  any  rate,  fairly  claim  that  of  honesty.  Ministers  are 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  those  whose  political  power  is  now 
small  against  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  number  of  their 
own  adherents,  and  with  the  certainty  of  small  thanks  from 
■any  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  is  unblush- 
ingly  and  almost  avowedly  fighting  for  no  purpose  but  to 
curry  favour  with  the  political  Nonconformists,  not  perhaps 
without  an  additional  hope  of  playing  the  CoDLiN-and- Short 
game  with  Tory  farmers  and  landowners.  It  appears  to  be 
as  yet  uncertain  what  amount  of  genuineness  there  is  in 
the  remarks  alleged  to  have  been  translated  from  the  news- 
paper directed  by  the  notorious  Mr.  Gee,  in  which  that 
person,  protected  by  the  obscurity  of  an  unlearned  language, 
appears  to  have  declined  to  recommend  a  royal  address  to 
tlie  Queen,  and  to  have  suggested  that  Her  Majesty  may 
think  herself  lucky  if  she  is  not  hooted  in  Wales.  Mr. 
Iv.aikes  has  denied  the  authorship  of  the  very  unwise  open- 
ing given  or  asserted  to  be  given  to  Gee.  We  do  not 
observe  that  Gee  has  denied  his  loyal  and  dutiful  answer  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  repeated  it.  It  is  said, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  true,  that  he  has  disgusted  the 


more  respectable  Welsh  Nonconformists  who  have  declined 
to  be  hectored  out  of  loyalty  and  decency.  Unluckily  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  these  in  his  mind.  The 
ignorant  and  the  fanatical  are  the  persons  at  whom  writing 
of  this  kind  is  aimed,  and  if  it  hits  them,  the  intelligent 
minority  can  well  be  spared  from  the  sportsman's  game- 
bag.  There  is,  however,  some  faint  hope  that  conduct  of 
this  kind  will  provoke  a  reaction.  As  it  is,  it  illustrates  the 
extreme  political  inconvenience  of  the  maintenance  of 
dialect  newspapers,  unless  the  mischievous  part  of  the  press 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  well-disposed  part.  Irish  news- 
papers of  the  seditious  kind  have  done  harm  enough,  but 
they  would  have  done  ten  times  more  harm  if  anything 
similar  to  the  Welsh  vernacular  press  had  existed — and  if 
there  were  any  considerable  number  of  Irishmen  who  could 
read  it.  And  it  may  be  feared  that,  after  all,  the  JSaner 
represents  only  too  truly  the  spirit  which  English  members 
of  Parliament  are  now  taking  under  their  protection,  and 
the  only  excuse  for  which  is  that  some  Welsh  farmers 
have  been  inconvenienced  in  trying  to  detain  for  their  own 
use  money  entrusted  to  them  for  conveyance  to  the  tithe- 
owner. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ON  ITS  DIGNITY. 

THE  temper  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
measure  of  its  discretion  are  again  illustrated  in  a 
large,  unlovely  way.  It  is  the  9th  nf  June,  or  thereabouts. 
Persuaded  by  certain  reports  of  a  trustworthy  kind,  the 
Privy  Council  resolves  to  issue  an  order  to  the  local  autho- 
rities in  their  various  districts  that  "  all  dogs  affected  with, 
"  or  suspected  of,  rabies "  shall  be  killed  ;  that  no  un- 
muzzled dog  shall  be  allowed  to  roam  in  public  places ;  and 
that  stray  dogs,  and  dogs  unmuzzled,  shall  be  seized  and 
kept  in  detention.  Behold  the  London  County  Council  in 
receipt  of  this  lawful  order,  and  eager  to  discover  in  it  some 
slight  on  their  own  authority,  or  some  means  of  asserting 
themselves  against  every  other.  Promptly  sought,  soon 
found.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  upon 
which  the  Council  has  set  its  heart,  that  thing  is  sole 
command  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  ;  and  the  order  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  seemed  to  afford  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  furthering  the  desire,  as  well  as  of  striking 
the  attitude  of  Ajax  before  "  their  Lordships  "  in  White- 
hall. The  Clerk  of  the  Council  is  instructed  to  tell  their 
Lordships  that  their  order  cannot  be  carried  out.  The 
Council  "  decline  to  assume  responsibility  which  they  are 
"absolutely  powerless  to  fulfil."  "Their  case  is  simple 
"  enough."  It  is  impossible  to  obey  the  order  without 
control  of  the  police  force.  The  Government  chooses  to 
deny  to  the  Council  command  of  that  force.  Lord  Rosebery's 
colleagues  have  no  officers  at  their  disposal  who  could  carry 
out  the  oi'der,  and  do  not  propose  to  seek  for  any.  "  To 
"  engage  for  this  temporary  purpose  an  army  of  men  adept 
"  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  and  able  efficiently  to  cope 
"  with  the  whole  area  of  London,  would  not  merely  be  im- 
"  practicable,  but  would  involve  an  enormous  expense  "  ; 
and  the  Council  are  not  justified  in  burdening  the  rate- 
payers with  such  an  outlay,  "  when  there  is  already  in 
"  existence  a  body  of  men  who  have  had  experience  of  these 
"  duties,  and  can  readily  carry  them  out  again."  In  short, 
the  Council's  remonstrance  comes  to  this : — Hand  over  to 
us  the  control  of  the  police,  and  then  we  will  see  what  we 
can  do.  If,  through  a  continuance  of  perversity,  that  can- 
not be  done,  send  your  order  to  the  Home  Secretary  ;  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  answer  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  that  Parliament  has  imposed  on  the  local  autho- 
rity (in  this  case  the  London  County  Council)  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  Babies  order ;  while,  as  for  the  means  of 
execution,  as  for  the  necessity  of  employing  the  police, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  "  Their  Lordships 
"  believe  that  the  London  County  Council  will  find  the 
"  Metropolitan  Police  ready  to  co-operate  in  enforcing  and 
"  executing  the  order,"  as  they  have  always  been  on  pre- 
cisely similar  occasions.  No  doubt  their  Lordships  imagined 
that,  after  this  pregnant  intimation,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But,  if  so,  they  little  knew  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  Body  they  addressed.  The  Council  proudly 
answers  that  it  is  not  going  to  bemean  itself  by  approaching  a 
force  over  which  it  has  no  control  with  suggestions  that 
maybe  rejected  and  requests  that  may  bo  refused.  "  Suppose 
"  the  Police  Commissioner  declined  or  neglected  to  enforce 
"  the  proposals  of  the  Council,  what  could  the  Council  do?" 
How  would  that  august  assembly  stand  then  1  Who  can 
expect  it  to  run  the  risk  of  "  landing  itself  in  a  position  so 
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*l  helpless  and  undignified  "  1  No.  "  The  Council  can  only 
"  reiterate  with  regret  their  strong  sense  of  the  impropriety 
<!  of  their  offering  suggestions  to  the  police  on  this  subject; 
"  for  that  is  all  they  can  do  in  a  case  where  they  have  no 

authority  either  of  supervision  or  control." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Their  Lordships 
curtly  declare  that,  if  the  London  County  Council  are  not 
-willing  to  discharge  the  statutory  duties  imposed  on  them, 
measures  will  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  order  at  the 
Council's  expense.  Their  municipal  Highnesses  reply  that 
they  have  nothing  to  add  to  their  previous  epistles,  which 
communicate  "  the  settled  judgment  of  the  Council."  In 
"fine,  the  Whitehall  authorities,  acting  upon  statutory  in- 
structions provided  for  such  contingencies,  quietly  take  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  these  preposterous  City  Fathers, 
hand  it  over  to  a  certain  Major  Texxaxt,  and  the  London 
County  Council  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  At  any  rate, 
"they  have  to  pay  it  in  the  regular-  order  of  things,  as  marked 
out  by  Parliamentary  decree.  But  we  see  what  sort  of 
thing  "the  settled  judgment"  of  the  Council  is.  Being 
such  a  judgment  as  vixenish  women  are  cursed  with,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  should  it  become  un- 
settled by  the  cool  decision  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  this  other  affront,  and  the 
•obvious  craving  to  bring  the  police  question  to  a  crisis, 
may  resolve  the  London  board  of  Radical  enrages  to  refuse 
payment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  matters  stand, 
the  last  word  is  not  with  them;  and  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  with  that  very  willingly.  Already 
■we  read  in  the  columns  of  a  sympathetic  newspaper 
that  "  the  appointment  of  Major  Tenxant  is  a  declaration 
*'  of  war " ;  though  to  the  eyes  of  orderly  people  it  seems 
nothing  but  a  peaceful,  effectual  means  of  carrying  out  a 
duty  to  the  public  which  the  London  Council  have  ob- 
structed too  long,  while  they  acknowledge  it  an  xirgent 
duty.  Too  peaceful  a  means  the  Council  may  think  it ;  too 
manifest  a  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  on  which  they 
based  their  simulated  fears  of  a  ridiculous  outraged  dignity. 
Of  course  Major  Texxaxt  has  no  more  difficulty  in  engaging 
the  services  of  the  police  than  the  Council  would  have  found 
if  they  had  made  a  claim  upon  them  in  the  usual  course. 
But  that  is  just  what  they  would  not  do.  They  wouldn't 
do  it ;  and  they  have  told  us  why  in  the  plainest  terms.  It 
would  have  hurt  their  dignity,  it  would  have  lowered  their 
pride,  to  prefer  a  request  even  of  the  most  formal  kind  to 
an  authority  which  they  feel  they  have  a  divine  right  to 
■"  boss  "  altogether.  According  to  the  natural  fitness  of 
things  the  nigger  in  Scotland  Yard  is  their  nigger;  and  it 
will  not  do  to  acknowledge  his  independence  of  their  control 
by  asking  the  favour  of  his  assistance.  That  is  the  motive 
of  the  worse  than  childish  petulance  which  the  London 
( 'ounty  Council  evidently  mistake  for  settled  judgment  of 
the  old  Roman  cast.  It  is  disgraceful  to  them  ;  but  though 
it  has  delayed  the  working  of  a  most  useful  and  even  neces- 
sary order  for  weeks  and  weeks,  it  will  profit  us  in  the  long 
run.  Control  of  the  police  1  Command  of  a  semi-military 
force  fourteen  thousand  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  1 
This  to  be  conferred  on  a  knot  of  men  who  have  no  more 
control  over  themselves  when  they  are  excited,  or  when 
their  "  dignity  "  is  touched,  than  the  typical  angry  woman  1 
It  is  not  to  be  done ;  as  even  they  must  see  who  have  so  far 
dung  to  the  belief  that,  after  a  little  while,  the  responsibili- 
ties of  office  would  reduce  our  Radical  London  Council  to 
sober  thinking  and  steady  conduct.  That  is  not  the  way 
with  the  kind  of  aspirants  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
Council.  No  such  consequences  of  official  responsibility 
are  to  be  expected  in  their  case,  and  none  will  ever  follow. 


CRETE. 

THE  Emperors,  German  and  Austrian,  have  had  but  few 
political  matters  to  disturb  their  amusements  of  review- 
ing and  banqueting  this  week.  The  anniversary  of  Prince 
Ferdixaxd's  accession  to  the  Bulgarian  throne  (or  prince- 
stool,  as  some  persons  would  perhaps  prefer  to  call  it)  has 
passed  off  without  any  such  foolish  act  as  was  apprehended  ; 
the  partisans  of  the  Armenians  are  still  unable  to  produce 
any  positive  evidence  of  Armenian  wrongs,  and  Crete  is 
almost  the  only  focus  of  trouble  for  the  moment.  Even 
there  things  have  a  little  improved.  Siiakir  Pasha  seems 
to  be  losing  no  time,  though  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  lost  in  sending  Shakir  Pasha.  It  is  reported,  and 
may  very  well  be  believed,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the 


Powers  have  decidedly  snubbed  M.  Tricoupis's  Note  on  the 
Greek-Cretan  question  ;  while  it  would  appear  to  be  certain 
that  the  Porte  has  had  no  difficulty  in  contradicting  and 
confuting  such  allegations  in  that  Note  as  were  of  import- 
ance. It  did  not  need  reporting  to  assure  us  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  Greece  have  aroused  claims  for  compensation  in 
the  other  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or  that  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  who  do  not  wish  to  see  trouble  have  been 
convinced  by  this  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  Turkey  as  far 
as  possible.  What  is  least  certain  in  the  matter  is  the  precise 
attitude  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  two  Powers — France 
and  Russia — which,  if  they  do  not  distinctly  wish  for  war 
(and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  one  of  them  at  least  does  not), 
have  chosen  to  set  themselves  in  a  vague  kind  of  way 
against  the  Powers  that  wish  for  peace.  No  statesman  who 
does  not  desire  a  fresh  and  general  fight  can  desire  a  new 
curee  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  this  of  itself  would  incline 
the  majority  of  European  Governments  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  M.  Tricoupis.  Much  allowance,  indeed,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  made  for  that  politician.  It  is  not  forgotten  how  but 
a  year  or  two  since  the  reckless  folly  of  his  principal  rival 
brought  the  Eastern  question  nearer  to  a  fresh  blaze  than 
it  has  been  since  the  war  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  is  at 
least  believed  that  this  same  person  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  Russian  and  French  influence.  France,  in  particular, 
has  long  maintained  very  curious  relations  with  Greece,  and 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  the  only  European  Power 
which  declined  to  help  in  keeping  the  Greeks  in  order.  The 
relations  of  the  Czar  with  the  diminutive  kingdom  which 
has  the  assurance  to  contest  the  Sick  Man's  chief  inheri- 
tance with  him  are  more  dubious ;  but  the  Russian  Consul 
in  Crete  is  the  only  representative  of  a  European  Power — 
not  excepting  the  Greek  Consul  himself — who  is  accused  of 
having  played  the  part  of  firebrand. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  impatience  has 
been  expressed  at  the  slowness  of  the  Porte  to  act.  The 
Western  and  Northern  Powers  have,  no  doubt,  demoralized 
Turkish  sovereigns  and  statesmen  as  much  by  their  help  as 
by  their  refusal  to  help,  and  have  in  particular  aggravated 
that  fatal  tendency  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  Oriental  Governments  that  are  not 
on  the  growing  hand.  The  incomprehensible  but  ascer- 
tained fancy  for  trusting  to  avowed  enemies,  turn  and  turn 
with  friends,  may  also  come  in.  But  the  Sultan  or  his 
advisers  certainly  have  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
in  delaying,  as  they  have  done,  attempts  to  keep  order  in 
Crete.  It  seems  certain  that  at  first  they  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Christian  as  well  as  Mussulman  in- 
habitants on  their  side,  and  the  most  elementary  dip- 
lomacy can  work  such  a  situation  to  advantage  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  little  energy.  Whether  arms  have  been 
distributed  (which  seems  to  be  contested)  to  the  Mussul- 
mans or  not,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  beginnings 
of  violence  were  made  on  them,  not  by  them.  Although 
the  Turkish  navy  is  apparently  in  so  bad  a  state  that  no 
proper  blockade  can  be  maintained,  the  Sultan  has  plenty 
of  troops  and  quite  enough  ships  to  transport  them.  But 
little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  and  time  has 
been  given  to  the  agitators  to  manufacture  "  atrocities," 
to  the  two  Christian  parties  to  coalesce,  to  Greece  to  put 
herself  forward  in  a  position  where  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
the  Porte  itself  to  forestall  her.  It  is  wicked  to  beat  or 
starve  lame  dogs ;  it  is  at  least  not  Christian  to  refuse  to 
help  them  over  stiles  ;  but  they  really  might  be  expected  not 
to  sit  on  their  tails  while  the  stiles  in  front  of  them  are 
being  built  higher  and  higher. 


THE  USE  OF  GRAND  COMMITTEES. 

THE  little  quarrel  which  has  arisen  between  Mr.  Storey 
and  his  friends  of  one  part,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Trade  of  the  other,  illustrates  very 
neatly  a  criticism  we  have  made  before  on  those  aids  to  the 
dispatch  of  work  by  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  considered  in  themselves,  there  is  no 
need  to  discuss  them  at  length.  We  know  approximately 
what  amount  of  love  Mr.  Storey  and  his  friends  bear  the 
Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill,  or  the  Government  which 
brought  it  in.  By  no  stretch  of  charity  can  we  suppose 
that  they  meant  them  any  good  by  their  amendment.  So 
much  may  be  allowed,  and  yet  it  may  remain  true  that 
their  amendment  was  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  such  as  a 
sincere  opponent  might  reasonably  propose.  The  Speaker 
when  appealed  to  thought  it  was,  and  we  really  do  not 
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think  there  will  be  many  found  to  differ  from  him.  To 
propose  that  money  granted  under  a  Bill  shall  be  dis- 
bursed in  a  certain  way,  and  subject  to  definite  restric- 
tions, is  surely  within  the  limits  of  what  is  permissible  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  To  afford  opportunity  for 
making  just  such  amendments  as  this  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Committee  of  the  whole  House  sits.  But 
a  Grand  Committee  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent  to 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  therefore  what  is  per- 
missible in  one  is  surely  allowable  in  the  other.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  mistaken  when  he  ruled  the  amend- 
ment of  the  minority  out  of  order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  minority,  being  in  an  intelligible,  human  way 
anxious  to  harass  the  enemy,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Committee,  and  await  their  chance  to  play  the  majority  a 
return  match  when  the  Bill  is  reported  to  the  House. 

The  striking  figure  of  Mr.  Storey  waiting  in  the  House 
for  his  innings  in  dignified  expectancy  serves,  we  think,  to 
call  attention  to  the  moral  of  the  whole  story,  which  is  just 
this — that  the  Grand  Committees  are  of  very  dubious  value 
as  labour-saving  machines.  When  they  were  first  proposed 
as  means  of  lightening  the  work  of  the  House,  reasons  for 
doubting  their  efficacy  were  pointed  out.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  at  least  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  discussion 
of  everything  twice  over  as  to  any  saving  of  time.  No 
Grand  Committee  or  other  subsection  of  the  House  can 
shorten  debate  unless  its  own  decisions  are  to  be  final.  But, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Grand  Committees  can  be  final.  The 
House  cannot  part  with  its  own  ultimate  authority.  So 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  what  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  has  accepted,  a  majority  of  the  whole  House 
may  be  at  least  asked  to  discuss  again — in  other  words,  the 
point  may  be  argued  twice  instead  of  once.  The  manner  in 
which  this  can  be  done  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  leaves 
any  room  for  doubt;  but,  if  an  explanation  was  needed,  it 
has  been  fully  given  by  the  Speaker.  "  The  remedy  " 
(for  the  troubles  of  Mr.  Storey)  "  is  that,  when  the  Bill 
"  comes  back  to  this  House  from  the  Standing  Committee 
"  on  Beport,  it  will  be  competent  for  the  lion,  gentleman 
"  and  those  who  are  with  him — or,  indeed,  for  any  hon. 
"  gentleman — to  move  such  amendments  as  they  think  fit, 
"  and  indeed  he  can  move  the  particular  amendment  to 
"  which  reference  has  been  made."  In  other  words,  the 
fight  may  be  fought  out,  and  in  spite  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  which  is  precisely  what  was  predicted. 
"When,  as  in  this  case,  the  Chairman  sticks  to  his  guns,  and 
asserts  his  right  to  act  as  captain  of  his  own  ship,  let  the 
Speaker  say  what  he  may,  a  conflict  is  only  the  more 
certain.  It  is  true  that  where  the  business  is  not  highly 
contentious,  when  all  hon.  gentlemen  are  very  anxious 
to  promote  business,  when  the  House  is  quite  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Committee,  and  the 
Grand  Committee  contains  no  members  anxious  to  have  it 
out  again  in  the  House — then  the  system  of  devolution  may 
do  very  well.  But  what  hope  is  there  that  this  idyllic  con- 
dition will  be  reached  by  an  ordinary  fallible  House  of 
Commons  1  Moreover,  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  so 
virtuous  as  this,  it  could  perfectly  well  contrive  to  get  its 
work  through  before  the  12th  of  August  without  having 
recourse  to  devolution.  Therefore  the  Grand  Committee 
seems  at  its  best  to  be  a  needless  piece  of  machinery,  and  at 
its  worst  an  obstruction. 


EGYPT. 

THE  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday  in  reference  to  Egypt  was  a  very 
interesting  conversation,  and  came  as  near  to  being  an  im- 
portant one  as  such  things  can  do.  At  present  (a  present 
which  has  lasted  for  many  years  past)  we  look  almost  any- 
where rather  than  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  en- 
lightenment on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  all  serious  treatment  of  the  subject  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Storey,  or  Mr. 
Abraham,  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  or  Mr.  Picton,  or  some- 
body else  who  knows  as  much  about  foreign  policy  as  Mr. 
Cobden  did  about  the  bibliography  of  Thucydides,  may, 
and  probably  will,  turn  the  discussion  into  a.  farce.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  such  danger  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  House  tend  rather  to  "  conversations  " 
than  to  serious  debates,  and  conversations  have  their  draw- 


backs. It  was  rather  wicked  of  Lord  Salisbury  to-  mis- 
understand Lord  Carnarvon  as  having  suggested  repudia- 
tion as  a  cure  for  Egyptian  ills ;  but  an  official  exponent 
in  these  irregular  discussions  is  always  somewhat  tempted 
to  treat  things  lightly,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Lord 
Carnarvon,  with  all  his  undoubted  ability,  his  more  un- 
doubted experience,  and  his  most  undoubted  good  inten- 
tions, exhibits  a  special  form  of  the  cross-bench  mind  which 
provokes  an  unholy  desire  to  trip  him  up.  The  absence  of 
strict  practicality  which  distinguishes  that  noble  Earl  could 
hardly  have  been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  sermon* 
which  he  chose  to  preach  on  a  most  promising  text — the 
recent  overthrow  of  Wad-el-Njumi.  It  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  pressing  home  the  special  consideration  of 
the  folly,  and  indeed  iniquity,  of  wasting  the  forces  of 
England  and  of  Egypt  on  continual  and  futile  prevention, 
instead  of  employing  them  on  radical  cure.  But  Lord 
Carnarvon  did  not  do  this.  He  ranged  from  justice  to- 
finances,  from  the  seasoning  of  British  troops  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sentiments  of  independence  in  the  fellaheen,  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  a  general  European  condominium  to  the 
problem  of  the  present  status  and  duration  of  the  English 
authority  in  Egypt.  A  Government  spokesman,  even  if  he 
were  less  keen  to  cut  into  undefended  places  than  Lord 
Salisbury  is,  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  this  desultoriness.  Perhaps  the 
most  really  important  utterance  of  the  discussion  was  Lord 
Herschell's  weighty  and  impartial  testimony  as  to  the 
improvement  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  (in  which 
Lord  Herschell's  party  have  been  out  of  office)  in  the 
judicial  system  of  the  country. 

Lord  Salisbury's  own  reply,  that  he  had  but  succeeded 
to  the  limitations  imposed  on  England  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  quite  final  as  far  as  it  went,  and  the  formal  weak- 
ness of  Lord  Carnarvon's  interpellation  invited  it.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  '.'  play 
"  the  game,"  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  them.  No  pledge 
given  to  any  foreign  nation  bars  England  from  advising 
Egypt  or  from  helping  Egypt  to  take  the  only  possible' 
steps  to  check  "  Dervish  "  incursions,  or  to  restore  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  when 
you  spend  half  your  income  in  paying  the  interest  on? 
your  debt  things  are  not  well ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  there  are  financiers  at  Lord  Salisbury's  command' 
who  can  devise  methods  of  employing  an  Egyptian  surplus- 
which  all  the  dog-in-the-mangerism  of  France  cannot 
defeat.  And,  last  of  all,  inviting  as  Lord  Carnarvon's- 
fourthlys  and  fifthlys  may  have  been,  the  Prime  Minister 
knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare  our 
relations  to  Egypt  "  those  of  a  conquering  country  to  a 
"  conquered  "  in  order  to  do  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
sanctity  of  the  obligations  of  England — a  thing  which  we 
all  revere — need  not  be  outraged,  if  outrage  there  would  be, 
in  this  way ;  and  that  sanctity  does  not  require  the,  to 
Egypt  decidedly  damaging,  and  to  England  not  in  the  least, 
necessary  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  go  some  day 
or  other.  Perhaps  we  shall.  But  that  day  will  be  one  of 
three  other  days — the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Coquecigrues, 
the  day  of  the  overthrow  of  this  country  in  a  great  European 
fight,  or  the  day  of  the  accession  to  power  in  England  of 
some  one  more  ignorant  of,  or  more  indifferent  to,  his 
country's  welfare  than  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  the  surrenderers  of  Manilla  and  Havana,  or  even 
the  acceptors  of  the  Transvaal  Convention. 


THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
which  opened  at  Leeds  on  Tuesday',  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wheelhouse,  is  the  first  of  the  larger 
scientific  Congresses  that  herald  the  autumnal  season.  The 
Association  may  claim  also  another  and'more  notable  priority 
for  their  Congress.  They  differ  from  other  bodies  in  one 
important  particular,  though  in  the  general  features  of 
their  meeting  they  follow  the  common  rule.  They  have 
their  speakers  and  their  sections,  like  the  British  Associa- 
tion, but  their  sections  are  composed  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers, and  these  are  all  qualified  practitioners  in  medicine 
or  surgeiy.  They  speak,  in  fact,  as  professional  men  to 
professional  men.  The  irresponsible  or  amateur  element  is 
absent  from  their  audience,  yet  they  do  not  disdain  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  their  congregation  as  professional  men 
by  the  agreeable  relaxation  that  dinners,  picnics,  or  exc  ur- 
sions afford.    They  invariably  present  an  imposing  and 
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influential  array,  and  theirs  is  the  distinction  of  getting 
through  the  business  of  the  day  in  businesslike  style,  and 
of  having  something  to  say  that  is  of  public  interest.  Mr. 
WiiEELiiorsE's  opening  address  on  Tuesday  was  to  a  certain 
■extent  retrospective,  and  in  scope  comprehensive,  being,  of 
course,  independent  of  the  specialized  subjects  allotted  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Congress.  Dealing  with 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  the  President  illustrated  his 
theme  very  effectively  by  contrasting  its  past  and  present. 
Taking  the  century  as  the  field  of  survey,  Mr.  WiiEELnorsE 
depicted  the  old  practitioner  and  the  new,  their  practice  and 
equipment,  their  education  and  the  qualifications  demanded 
by  examiners.  On  the  whole,  his  too  suggestive  survey  ought 
to  make  the  patient  of  to-day  deeply  grateful  that  he  was 
not  subjected  to  the  medical  practice  of  old.  The  average 
general  practitioner  of  ninety  years  ago,  as  sketched  by  Mr. 
AViiEEi.norsc,  was  nut  without  his  good  points.  He  was 
usually  industrious,  hard-thinking,  skilful  in  treating  dis- 
ease. But  his  knowledge  and  practice  were  alike  empirical. 
It  was  "  kill  or  cure"  with  him.  To  let  blood  was  his  great 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  flesh.  He  went  about  on  horse- 
back a  good  deal,  always  armed  with  the  "all-potent  lancet," 
and,  though  "  a  regular  "  in  those  days,  would  now  be  looked 
upon  as  nothing  but  a  free-lancer.  As  a  physician,  the  doctor 
of  the  period  drugged  his  patient  on  compulsion.  His 
charges  for  attendance  were  so  small  that  he  had  to  find 
remuneration  in  a  generous  supply  of  pills,  powders,  and 
potions.    Too  often,  perhaps,  he  must  have  been  literally 

Stored  with  dtlotery  medicines 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since. 

He  was  a  man  of  robust  faith  and  many  remedies.  The 
cleverest  doctor  wras,  to  quote  the  President's  epigrammatic 
language,  the  man  "  who  possessed  the  greatest  number 
"  of  formula-  for  the  greatest  number  of  complaints."  As  a 
surgeon  he  is  pictured  as  "  further  behind  the  practitioners 
"  of  to-day  than  he  was  as  a  physician."  But  in  that 
he  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  skill  of  others,  as  Mr. 
Wheeltiouse  observed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  he  differed 
from  hundreds  of  good  practitioners  of  the  present  day. 
If  the  local  doctors  were  wont  to  refer  important  surgical 
cases  to  the  famous  William  Hey  of  Leeds,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  practice  of  the  past 
was  like  that  of  the  present.  But  it  was  on  the  subject  of 
education  that  the  President  offered  the  most  striking  and 
suggestive  evidence  of  the  old  order  and  the  new.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  young  aspirant  in  medicine  served  a  rough- 
nnl-ready  apprenticeship.  He  might  be  "almost  devoid  of 
**  education,"  and  his  tastes  such  as  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer 
would  have  approved.  He  was  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion which  the  students  of  to-day  would  consider  extremely 
mild.  "  Once  and  for  all "  he  had  to  bring  his  information 
to  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Society — "  the  College  of  Physicians  took  no  notice  of  him  " 
— and  he  was  not  required  to  show  that  he  was  as  well 
qualified  as  his  examiners  "  in  all  the  subtleties  of  elaborate 
"  practice."  His  three  years'  experience  in  the  hospital 
generally  sufficed  to  qualify  him  for  the  intelligent  charge 
of  the  public  health,  and  once  "passed"  he  was  no  more 
worried  by  tests.  Under  the  present  system  all  is  changed. 
The  five  years  of  apprenticeship,  that  "  homely  and  infi- 
*'  nitely  useful  form  of  preparation,"  as  the  President  terms 
it,  are  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  the  "  great  burden  of 
*'  modern  examinations." 

Mr.  Wiieelhocse,  pleading  for  a  radical  change  in 
medical  examinations,  occupies  a  position  common  to  all 
who  object  to  the  examination  system  of  the  day.  He 
thinks  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  inadequate,  unneces- 
sarily multiplied,  and  so  conducted  that  they  harass  alike 
the  examined  and  the  examiners.  Decidedly  overstrained 
was  the  young  examiner  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale 
who  was  called  upon  to  look  through  fifteen  hundred  sets 
of  answers  in  a  fortnight — an  examination  equivalent  to 
*'  five  minutes  for  each  paper."  The  hurry  and  worry  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  system  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  examinations  so  effectively  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Wiieelhouse.  Like  a  practical  man,  he  is 
ready  with  a  remedial  scheme.  This  is,  in  the  main,  a 
reform  of  the  conduct  of  examination  by  adopting  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Universities  Local  Examinations.  The  ques- 
tion papers  might  be  forwarded,  under  the  examiners'  seal, 
to  the  local  officials,  to  be  broken  in  the  presence  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  answers  returned,  once  more  under 
seal,  to  the  examining  body,  who  would  "  take  a  reasonable 
"  time  "  for  judgment.  Lastly,  and,  as  Mr.  Wheeliiouse 
remarks,  "  most  important  of  all,"  those  candidates  who 


entirely  failed  and  wore  obviously  incompetent  would  be 
promptly  and  humanely  relieved  of  all  suspense.  There  is 
much  that  commands  the  careful  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  Mr.  "Wheel house's  suggestions  on  this  important  subject, 
and  probably  most  people  sympathize  with  his  desire  that 
examinations  should  become  "  more  and  more  practical  in 

11  character  "  and  reduced  in  number.  One  full  and  far- 
reaching  examination  that  tests  the  educational  basis  as  a 
starting-point  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  several  more 
or  less  scrappy  trials. 

Wednesday's  proceedings  were  occupied  by  the  reading  of 
several  papers  of  purely  j:>rofessional  interest  and  enlivened 
by  certain  novel  propositions  of  the  kind  that  usually  cha- 
racterizes scientific  Congresses.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson 
spoke  on  the  "  Comparative  Study  of  Nervous  Diseases  "  ; 
Mr.  Pbipgin  Teale  delivered  the  address  in  Surgery, 
taking  for  his  theme  "  Detail  in  Surgery  "  ;  and  Dr.  Hack 
Tuke  read  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
provisions  and  treatment  of  the  lunatic  poor  in  York- 
shire. Dr.  Brindley  James  brought  before  the  Congress 
his  scheme  for  a  new  Government  Department  of  Health,  in 
which  at  least  two  medical  peers  and  a  Minister  of  Public 
Health— a  Cabinet  Minister  he  should  be — would  under- 
take highly  responsible  duties,  such  as  the  supervision  of 
medical  officers  of  health.  What  the  medical  officers  may 
think  of  this  suggestion  we  cannot  attempt  to  forecast. 
The  creation  of  medical  peers  would  be  decidedly  popular 
with  those  persons  who  think  the  medical  profession  is  too 
sparingly  honoured  with  titles  of  dignity.  "  Patients,"  we 
believe,  were  not  admitted  to  the  Leeds  Medical  Congress, 
yet  Sir  William  Roberts  managed  to  supply  a  real  object- 
lesson  for  a  portion  of  the  public  in  his  address  on  "Antacid 
"  Remedies  "  in  the  Pharmacological  Section.  It  is  really 
very  cheering  for  the  numerous  sufferers  from  acid  dyspepsia 
to  know  that  "  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  is  almost  as 
"  easily  neutralized  as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  bottle  in  the 
"  laboratory."  Here  is  good  news  for  the  million,  though 
the  afflicted  may  well  wish  the  acid  in  the  bottle,  and  have 
done  with  it.  Sir  William  sang  the  praise  of  the  common 
or  B.  P.  bismuth  lozenge.  His  "table  of  antacid  equiva- 
"  lents,"  based  on  "  direct  alkalimetrical  determinations," 
reveals  at  a  glance  the  relative  powers  of  the  gastric  antacids 
sold  in  shops.  It  may  be  extremely  useful  to  know  at  times, 
and  to  remember,  that  io  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda= 

1 2  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  or  three  Vichy  lozenges, 
or  one  bismuth  lozenge  B.  P.,  and  so  forth.  Too  often  does 
the  distressed  victim  take  a  heedless,  unmeasured  dose  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  devour  a  whole  rouleau  of  bismuth 
lozenges,  or  some  other  "  officinal  articles  "  that  are  much 
too  common  with  the  public.  Altogether,  Sir  William's 
address  was  full  of  comfort  for  the  dyspeptic. 


IRELAND. 

"YT^HEN  we  consider  how  good  a  harvest  Ireland  was 
V  V  blest  with  last  year ;  when  we  view  the  prospect  of  a 
yet  more  abundant  harvest  this  year ;  when  we  take  ac- 
count of  the  contentment,  thus  encouraged,  that  turns  its 
back  on  an  agitation  from  which  no  further  profit  is 
anticipated,  we  can  well  understand  how  desirable  it  seems 
to  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  that  the  Session  should  end 
with  a  rouse.  It  has  been  a  tame  Session.  Circumstances 
of  which  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  except,  that  they 
were  beyond  control  have  damped  the  spirits  of  these 
gentry  and  cast  their  activities  into  a  decline.  That  they 
submitted  unwillingly  to  the  bonds  of  a  restraint  or  the 
encroachments  of  a  dulness  that  made  them  almost  in- 
offensive we  can  believe  without  assurance  on  their  part ; 
nor  is  any  explanation  needed  if  now,  in  the  last  hours  of 
opportunity,  they  rush  into  a  display  of  sensitive  and 
violent  nationalism.  To  do  the  Irish  agitator  justice  he  is 
seldom  purely  mercenary.  The  histrionics  of  his  occupation 
— which  carry  him  away  so  completely  that  he  hardly  knows 
when  he  is  playing  a  part — are  its  sufficing  reward.  But,  of 
course,  a  man  must  live  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  let  any  business 
run  down  ;  and  the  growing  contentment  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  failing  supply  of  Parnellian  Peter 's-pence,  have  to 
be  considered  at  the  close  of  the  Session  by  hon.  members 
who  have  shown  little  sport  and  who  spend  much  money. 
But  it  is  ill  making  bricks  without  straw,  and,  though 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  goes  gleaning  up  and  down, 
with  minute  assiduity,  for  grievance-material,  poor  is  the 
supply  that  rewards  their  toil.    Dr.  Tanner's  comforts  as 
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a  first-class  misdemeanant ;  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Conybeare 
suffers  from  lumbago ;  whether  the  whitewash  on  that 
martyr's  cell  does  not  glare  too  much  upon  his  sight ; 
whether  his  bed  is  not  placed  in  a  draught ;  questions  like 
these  afford  but  sorry  baiting  for  a  brutal  and  bloody 
Balfour,  and  yet  they  have  been  pelted  at  the  Irish 
Secretary  night  after  night,  with  all  the  energy,  fire,  and 
vigour  of  an  attack  in  chief.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  not  enough  here  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  long ;  this 
will  not  re-inflame  the  dying  ashes  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  judge  how  welcome  is  the 
promise  of  material  for  another  outcry  of  the  Mandeville 
kind,  with  boundless  scope  for  wrath  and  tears. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  confident  opinion  at  pre- 
sent as  to  how  M'Gee  and  Size,  two  men  lately  released 
from  Derry  Gaol,  came  by  their  deaths ;  but  the  assertion 
is  that  one  was  killed  by  typhus  fever  contracted  in  the 
prison,  and  the  other  man  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
the  same  way.  An  inquiry  has  been  opened  in  M'Gee's 
case,  and,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  already 
clear  that  we  may  expect  another  outburst  of  false 
or  exaggerated  indignation.  Derry  Gaol  is  the  place 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  confinement.  It  is  there  that  the 
cells  are  thoughtlessly  or  purposely  white-washed  ;  there 
it  is  (or  so  Dr.  Kenny  insinuates)  that  beds  are  some- 
times placed  in  a  draught  between  door  and  window; 
and,  that  being  the  case,  some  colour  is  given  to  the 
idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Sexton  that  the  gaol  has  been 
turned  into  "  a  death-trap  "  for  Nationalist  prisoners  by 
the  cultivation  of  typhus-germs  within  its  walls.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
the  gaol  Governor  has  gone  so  far  as  that,  or  that  typhus 
infests  the  gaol  at  all,  or  that  M'Gee  died  of  that  terrible 
malady.  The  doctors  who  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion declared  that  tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death. 
But  typhus  is  asserted— typhus  caught  in  a  pestilential 
gaol ;  and,  when  the  Coroner's  inquiry  is  resumed,  it  may 
very  possibly  turn  out  that  typhus  it  was  that  killed 
M'Gee.  Yet  prisons  are  no  more  exempt  than  palaces 
from  the  visitations  of  that  insidious  disorder;  accident — 
sometimes  favoured  by  carelessness,  sometimes  not— carries 
it  into  many  a  home  where  there  are  neither  minions  nor 
victims  of  Castle  cruelty ;  and,  even  though  M'Gee  did  die 
of  typhus  fever,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Government  is 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  or  even  of  deliberate  inhumanity. 
But  the  Parnellites — English  and  Irish  alike — are  indis- 
posed to  that  view.  If  they  could  not  afford  to  be  fair  in 
a  similar  case  a  year  ago,  far  less  can  they  afford  it  now, 
and  already  the  lines  of  another  Mandeville  campaign 
are  traced  out.  Mr.  Sexton  has  uttered  his  pregnant 
saying  about  the  "  death-trap."  Correspondents  report  an 
"  intense  feeling "  in  Donegal,  dwell  upon  the  splendid 
physique  of  "  the  fine  strong  young  fellow  when  he  entered 
"  gaol,"  and  (amongst  other  things)  say  they  hear  that  "  the 
"  emergency  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  places  which 
"  M'Gee  and  others  defended  during  eviction  ran  up  the 
"  Union  Jack  over  the  ruins  after  news  of  the  death  of 
"  M'Gee  and  Size."  This  is  a  precise  repetition  of  the 
tactics  in  the  Mandeville  case  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  as  to  M'Gee's  death,  the  Parnellites,  from  their 
English  leader  downwards,  may  promise  themselves  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  another  brisk  little  agitation. 

So  far,  then,  they  are  favoured ;  and— though  this  they 
must  deplore — the  uncontrollable  extreme  men  of  their 
faction  have  at  the  same  time  broken  into  a  new  spell 
of  activity.  Rejoiced  as  the  Parliamentary  members  of 
the  party  must  have  been  at  the  cessation  of  murder  and 
outrage,  it  must  have  been  hard  to  hear  it  described  as 
a  proof  of  their  own  loss  of  influence  and  a  sign  of  de- 
clining discontent.  And,  just  as  they  have  fallen  into 
the  dolefullest  dumps  through  circumstances  still  more 
distressing,  their  intolerable  friends  in  Ireland  have  per- 
petrated three  attempts  at  assassination,  all  of  the  regular 
agrarian  kind.  Perhaps  those  mistaken  men  felt°  the 
misery  of  the  constitutional  reformers  too  much ;  perhaps 
they  thought,  in  their  wrong-headed  though  not  bad- 
hearted  way,  that  the  constitutional  ones  needed  sti- 
mulus;  or  (perhaps)  that  a  failure  of  oratorical  energy 
at  Westminster  must  be  compensated  by  practical  demon- 
stration elsewhere.  In  any  case  the  Parliamentary  party 
are  relieved  from  the  reproach  of  expiring  outrages.  At 
Kilorglin,  County  Kerry,  a  farmer  was  shot  at  on  the 
road,  and  bullets  were  lodged  in  jaw  and  thigh  ;  motive, 
apparently,  objection  to  a  certain  purchase  of  land.  This 
was  on  Monday.    On  Tuesday  another  farmer  living  near 


Woodford,  County  Galway,  was  fired  at,  and  dangerously 
wounded.  "  He  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  shots  were' 
"  fired  in  through  the  window."  A  yet  more  stirring  case 
is  the  shooting  at  Mr.  Tener,  Lord  Clanricarde's  agent,, 
who,  while  driving  with  his  police  escort  on  the  road 
between  Woodford  and  Portumna,  was  fired  at  by  a  small 
party  of  men  concealed  in  a  field  of  wheat.  Four  shots 
were  directed  at  him  ;  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck, 
and  some  pellets  grazed  Mr.  Tener's  shoulder.  This 
also  happened  on  Monday.  Three  old-school  attempts  at 
assassination  in  two  days — one  attempt  on  a  land  agent, 
and  a  couple  of  farmers  badly  wounded.  This  looks  like 
business,  which  is  to  be  resumed,  perhaps,  on  a  libera! 
scale  for  a  while.  But  continuation  of  it  for  long  need  not 
be  dreaded,  we  fancy.  In  all  likelihood,  it  is  merely- 
spasmodic — spasmodic  in  its  own  way,  like  the  greater  live- 
liness at  the  virtuous  end  of  the  party,  where  all  such, 
violence  is  loathed.  So  be  it.  Notwithstanding  these 
ebullitions  in  field  and  forum,  notwithstanding  the  intoler- 
able wickedness  of  the  officials  of  the  British  Museum,  not- 
withstanding the  new  measures  for  dragooning  Parnellite- 
members  into  Parliamentary  attendance,  a  general  weari- 
ness of  the  game  is  stealing  over  all  concerned,  while  for 
our  part  we  are  as  ready  as  Readiness  itself  to  forgive  and 
forget. 


THE  KENSINGTON  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

THE  seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1 85 1  treats  of  a  very  eventful  past,  and  con- 
siders with  much  detail,  as  well  as  abundant  confidence,  what 
promises  to  be  a  not  less  eventful  future.    Since  1878,  the 
date  of  the  last  Report,  the  management  of  the  Kensington 
Gore  estate  has  been  decidedly  energetic.    Many  and  great 
are  the  changes  to  be  noted.    The  more  important  of  these 
were  directly  brought  about  by  the  unsatisfactory  financial 
position  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  occupiers  of 
a  portion  of  the  estate.    The  income  of  the  Society  had  for 
years  been  steadily  diminishing,  owing  to  insufficient  public 
support.    The  local  householders  and  owners  of  property 
appear  to  have  been  strangely  lukewarm,  though  it  was 
obviously  in  their  interest  that  the  Gardens  should  be  pre- 
served from  the  builder.    The  rent  of  the  Gardens  was 
2,400/.,  which  cannot  be  termed  excessive,  yet  the  Society 
could  not  meet   this   liability,  in  spite  of  the  various 
suggestions  offered  by  the  not  impatient  Commissioners. 
Their  income  from  annual  subscriptions,  which  should 
have  amounted  to  10,000/.,  had  fallen  below  6,000/.  in 
1876  ;    in  1878  it  was  only  a  trifle   above  4,000?.,  and 
in  1877    was  less  than  this  sum.    The  outcome  of  this 
deplorable  lack  of  funds   was   the  action  of  ejectment 
brought  against  the   Society  by  the   Commissioners  in 
1880,  which   led    to  continued  litigation  for  two  years, 
and  the  subsequent  reoccupation  of  the  Gardens  by  the 
Commissioners.     With   one   exception,  all   the  changes 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioners,  or  now  actually  in 
progress,  are  direct  consequences  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  the  Society  and  the  successful  litigation  of  their 
landlords.     The  proposal  to  build  for  the  Government 
a  Science   Museum  on  the  estate  was,  however,  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Treasury  some  four  years  before 
the  Commissioners  entered  into  possession  of  the  Gardens. 
The  offer  was  finally  declined,  though  the  sanguine. Com- 
missioners continued  to  reserve  a  site  for  the  inevitable 
Science  buildings.    Last  year  they  once  more  approached 
the  Government  by  offering,  at  about   one-third  of  the 
estimated  value,  four  and  a  half  acres,  on  condition  that  the 
land  should  be  permanently  used  for  purposes  connected 
with  Science  or  Art.    No  response,  says  the  Report,  has 
yet  been  made  to  this  offer,  as  a  Committee  is  examining,, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  condition  of  the  various- 
Science  collections  at  South  Kensington,  upon  which  they 
will  issue  their  own  Report. 

After  the  somewhat  harrowing  recital  of  its  dealings  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
ceed to  the  history  of  their  business  engagements  with 
the  various  Exhibition  Commissioners  of  1883  86,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
the  Council  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  of  Technical 
Instruction,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, to  name  the  larger  of  the  many  undertakings  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Closely  following  the  ejectment 
of  the  Loyal  Horticultural  Society  from  their  Gardens  came 
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the  Exhibitions  of  Fisheries,  Health,  Inventions  and  Music, 
India  and  the  Colonies,  each  of  which,  save  the  third,  pro- 
duced a  good  surplus,  and  all  contributed  to  increase  con- 
siderably the  annual  rental  of  the  estate.  But  these  popular 
shows  could  not,  of  course,  be  depended  upon  as  sources  of 
income.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Commissioners 
'have  been  energetic  in  opening  new  sources  of  revenue  by 
further  development  of  the  estate  of  which,  as  the  Report 
reminds  us,  they  are  Trustees.  They  found  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  land  with  extraordinary  ad%-antages  of 
frontage,  readily  apportioned  into  eligible  building  sites, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  most  fashionable  part  of  London. 
They  have  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the  work.  The 
charming  Horticultural  Gardens  are  doomed.  The  fine 
conservatory  is  already  sold.  One  broad  road  has  been  cut 
through  the  property  from  Exhibition  Road  to  Queen's 
Gate,  and  on  its  north  side  the  Imperial  Institute  is  slowly 
rising  from  its  foundations.  Another  and  parallel  road  is 
projected  between  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Albei  t 
Hall,  which  will  open  the  most  tempting  sites  to  the  enter- 
prising builder.  Houses,  indeed,  are  already  arising  on  the 
extreme  borders  of  the  estate  facing  Queen's  Gate.  The 
-changes  contemplated  will  completely  transform  the  pretty 
terraced  garden  where  a  few  years  back  delighted  crowds 
promenaded  to  the  music  of  the  Guards'  band  and  the 
waltzes  of  Herr  Str.uss.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give  the 
uninformed  any  idea  of  the  undertakings  in  view,  except  a 
careful  study  of  the  coloured  plan  thoughtfully  provided 
by  the  Commissioners.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
estimates  in  the  Report,  this  map  of  the  future  affords  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  policy  of  the  Commission  is  not 
wanting  in  thoroughness.  North  of  the  projected  new  road 
and  facing  the  Albert  Hall  an  open  space  is  reserved  for  the 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  now  in  the  Gardens.  On 
each  side  is  a  large  site  for  building,  occupying  the  ground 
from  the  road  to  the  east  and  west  quadrants  familiar  to 
exhibition  visitors.  To  the  south  of  the  road  the  new  Royal 
College  of  Music  will  stand,  confronting  the  Albert  Hall, 
Hanked  by  building  sites  that  face  the  somewhat  larger  sites 
over  the  way.  These  four  noble  positions  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  huge  blocks  of  "  mansions,"  the  effect  of  which 
can  be  readily  realized  by  the  least  imaginative  observer  of 
our  street  ai-chitecture.  It  is  true  that  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  designs  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  he  is  empowered  to  secure  the 
harmonizing  of  these  buildings  and  the  College  of  Music 
with  the  neighbouring  existing  structures.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  proper  and  wise  provision  ;  though,  after  all, 
"  mansions  "  are  unhappily  what  they  are.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  harmonize  any  specimen  of 
this  monstrous  order  with  the  "  existing  buildings  " ;  for 
it  is  not  beyond  the  attainment  of  any  architect  successfully 
■to  emulate  the  style  and  elevation  of  the  Albert  Hall 
Mansions  or  the  dignity  of  the  Albert  Hall  itself.  The 
prospect  alone  is  enough  to  make  everybody  rue  the  day 
when  the  Horticultural  Society  were  thrust  out  of  their 
little  Eden.  The  mere  thought  of  mansions  makes  us 
tremble  for  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield's  new  College.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  implicate,  however  indirectly,  the  public  in 
this  new  scheme.  The  Commissioners  declare  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  the  increasing  opposition  to  the  building  of 
more  museums  in  South  Kensington,  and  the  public  desire 
for  museums  and  the  like  in  other  localities.  They  have 
determined,  therefore,  to  raise  a  "substantial  disposable 
"  income,"  by  setting  aside  portions  of  their  estate  for 
private  building  purposes.  They  have  also  allotted  an 
annual  sum  of  5,000'.  for  Science  scholarships,  supplement- 
ing the  existing  schemes  of  scholarships  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  Much  more  than  this  may  be  done 
with  the  increased  revenue  that  will  certainly  be  available 
.as  the  development  of  the  estate  progresses.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  awaits  completion.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  it,  indeed,  is  practically  not  built.  Its  rich  collec- 
tions are  actually  excluded  from  the  one  building  that 
•deserves  to  be  considered  permanent ;  the  facade  of  which, 
in  the  Exhibition  Road,  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature  in 
the  architectural  display  of  the  district.  Let  us  have  our 
Patent  Museum,  and  house  our  Science  collection  decently, 
by  all  means ;  but  before  these  things  are  done  it  would  be 
well  to  commence  the  more  important  work  of  completing 
our  National  Museum. 


A  LEADING  AMERICAN  CASE. 

7HETHER,  when  the  Court  is  slapped  on  the  face 
while  it  is  at  breakfast,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Deputy- 
Marshal  to  shoot  the  slapper  through  the  heart,  is  a 
question  on  which  the  judicial  wisdom  of  the  United  States 
will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  decide — if  it  has  not  been 
settled  already.  The  opportunity  for  a  decision  has  been 
afforded  by  Mr.  David  Nagle.  This  prompt  officer  was  at 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  at  Lathrop,  California,  when  two  persons 
entered  the  room — namely,  Mrs.  Terry  and  her  husband. 
They  were  old  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Terry  had  been  before 
the  judge  under  the  name  of  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  when 
she  was  fraudulently  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  Sharon, 
one  of  the  common  breed  of  American  millionaires.  Mr. 
J ustice  Field,  having  decided  against  her,  the  lady  made  a 
disturbance  in  court,  in  which  she  was  abetted  by  her 
counsel  Terry.  In  the  course  of  this  scene  he  knocked 
down  a  marshal.  Client  and  counsel  were  committed  for 
contempt.  Being  in  perfect  sympathy,  they  very  properly 
married,  and,  as  we  see,  came  across  Mr.  Justice  Field 
again.  The  lady,  with  a  delicacy  we  should  hardly  have 
expected,  did  not,  it  seems,  care  to  face  the  judge,  and 
therefore  retired  from  the  refreshment-room.  She  was  not 
followed  by  her  husband.  Mr.  Terry  had  already  announced 
his  intention  of  shooting  the  judge.  Perhaps  because  he  had 
no  pistol — perhaps  for  some  less  adequate  reason — he  did  not 
keep  his  word  ;  but,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  of  the  most 
fatal  kind,  contented  himself  with  slapping  the  judge  on 
the  face,  for  which  he  was  instantly  shot  down  by  Deputy- 
Marshal  David  Nagle,  who  is  plainly  not  a  man  of  half 
measures. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  will  tell  against  Mr.  Nagle, 
a  man  we  should  like  to  have  with  us  if  we  ever  travel  in 
California,  that  he  had  a  professional  quarrel  with  the  late 
Terry.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case.  Not  only 
had  Terry  knocked  a  marshal  down  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  he  had  tried  to  murder  one  in  California  many  years 
ago.  On  this  third  occasion  the  honourable  corps  has  been 
too  much  for  him.  The  attempted  murder  took  place  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Terry  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  The  details  are  obscure. 
Judge  Terry  did  the  rash  act  in  the  Vigilance  Committee 
time,  and  he  may  have  been  aggravated  by  amateur  inter- 
ference with  his  professional  duties.  The  marshal  re- 
covered, and  Mr.  Terry  resumed  public  life  after  a  brief 
sojourn  under  charge  of  a  Vigilance  Committee.  In  public 
life  he  distinguished  himself  by  shooting  Broderick  (Senator 
in  Congress)  through  the  body  in  a  duel.  They  were  on 
different  sides  in  politics.  Terry  said  unpleasant  things 
about  Broderick.  The  Senator  regretted  that  he  had 
helped  Terry  to  escape  the  Vigilance  Committee.  This  and 
other  caustic  remarks  he  made  in  the  hearing  of  several— 
among  others,  of  an  Englishman.  Men  who  repeat  the 
ill-natured  things  their  friends  say  of  one  another  deserve 
to  be  kicked,  according  to  Topham  Beauclerc.  Some  of 
the  Senator's  hearers — not  the  Englishman,  we  hope — pro- 
ceeded to  merit  this  penalty.  Terry,  being  informed  of  the 
Senator's  remarks,  challenged  him.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis 
before  the  war,  and  Terry  was  apparently  anxious  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Aaron  Burr.  The  Senator  refused  to 
gratify  him  till  the  election  (what  election  1)  was  over.  Then 
he,  too,  resigned  his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  (they  were 
all  judges  and  all  in  Supreme  Courts)  and  met  Terry  on 
the  field  of  honour.  The  duel  was  irregular.  Mr.  Broderick 
was  annoyed  because  Terry's  seconds  insisted  on  searching 
him  for  concealed  armour.  He  became  flurried,  and  "  in  at- 
"  tempting  to  fire  his  pistol  went  off  prematurely."  It  was  the 
pistol  which,  while  he  was  attempting  to  fire  it,  went  off  pre- 
S  maturely,  and  not  the  Senator  who  went  off  prematurely 
'  in  attempting  to  fire  his  pistol.  Then  Terry  straightened 
himself  (had  he  been  squatting  before?),  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  shot  the  Senator.  "The  calmer  judgment  of  men 
"  released  Terry  from  any  imputation  of  unfairness  "  ;  but 
in  California  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  had  better  transfer 
his  activity  elsewhere.  He  appears  to  have  then  practised 
in  the  Supreme  Court  till  he  met  his  elective  affinity  in  the 
person  of  Sarah  Ai/hika  H ill,  now  his  sorrowing  widow, 
and  began  that  course  of  adventure  which  brought  him  into 
fatal  collision  with  Deputy-Marshal  David  Nagle.  Such 
was,  in  little,  the  life,  activity,  and  tragic  end  of  one  of 
those  heroes  on  whom  the  rapt  eye  of  Mr.  Pogram  dwelt 
with  complacency.  It  makes  a  very  interesting  part  of  that 
judicial  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  towards 
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which  many"thinkers  invite  us  to  turn  our  attention  from 
the  worn-out  subjects  of  study  presented  by  Europe.  It  is 
at  least  quite  as  noble,  as  original,  and  as  profitable  as  many 
other  portions  of  that  great  whole  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  admire. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  COMMUNARD. 

THE  death  of  SI.  Felix  Pyat  recalls  to  mind  a  little  book  pub- 
lished at  Toulon,  in  1872,  by  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
followers.  A  copy  was  once  presented  by  the  chef  of  the  Cafe" 
Riche  to  a  guest,  in  consequence  of  a  short  conversation  which 
opened  with  compliments  upon  a  supper,  and  diverged — the  hour 
being  late  and  the  cook  devious  in  his  topics — to  such  warm  eulo- 
gium  of  the  Commune  that  the  maitre  d'hotel  thought  it  prudent 
to  interrupt.  He  grumbled  that  ces  messieurs  are  always  Com- 
munists. Next  morning  arrived  this  small  work  at  breakfast- 
time,  en  souvenir  <Eun  ami,  with  the  assurance  that  it  contained, 
in  compactest  summary,  the  views  of  Citizens  Felix  Pyat,  A. 
Toussenel,  and  F.  V.  Raspail  upon  things  in  general.  One  would 
not  have  expected  a  course  of  philosophy  under  the  business-like 
title  Menus  d'un  Restaurant  de  Paris  pendant  le  siege,  but  we 
understand  that  the  author  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure-time  just 
then,  on  a  foreign  strand,  to  enlarge  upon  his  text. 

The  Menus  themselves  have  a  certain  interest,  as  authentic 
records,  kept  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course  of  business,  showing 
the  gradual  pressure  of  the  siege  upon  the  clientele  of  a  Boule- 
vard restaurant.  As  such  we  may  give  them  a  few  words  ;  but 
they  prove,  as  the  author  says,  that  "  le  pauvre  pouvait  etre 
prive  ;  le  riche  a  toujours  eu  des  aliments  a  foison."  Cat  makes 
its  appearance  on  December  15  at  5  frs.  the  portion  ;  it  cost  6frs. 
in  bulk,  we  learn.  Ass  next  day.  Peacock  on  the  17th;  it  cost 
15  to  20  frs.,  and  sold  at  7  frs.  the  portion.  Rats  en  salmis  are 
introduced  on  the  19th  at  4  frs.  ;  they  cost  75  centimes  each  at 
that  time,  while  a  goose  cost  40  frs.  We  observe  bear  on  the 
27th  at  8  frs.  ;  the  carcase  was  bought  for  200  frs.  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  On  July  1st  the  Patron  bought  two  and  a  half  kilos 
of  elephant  at  30  frs.  the  kilo  ;  at  6.30  r.ir.  there  was  none  left ; 
but  he  continued  to  sell  "  elephant "  all  through  the  week.  By 
January  6th  rats  had  gone  up  to  2  frs.  each  ;  a  fowl  to  36  and 
40  frs.  On  the  nth  dog  is  introduced  at  5  frs.  the  portion,  cost- 
ing 4  frs.  the  kilo.  Fish,  from  the  Seine,  30  frs.  the  kilo,  on 
January  15th.  He-goat  appears  on  the  1 8th,  and  the  author 
cries  bitterly,  "  Never  will  the  culinary  art  succeed  in  making 
billvgoat  tin  mets  potable  (sic).  I  employed  oxalic  acid,  tartaric, 
nitric,  sulphuric  ;  nothing  would  remove  the  smell."  On  the  24th 
a  rabbit  fetched  45  frs.,  a  shallot  50  centimes;  hams,  24 frs.  the 
kilo.  The  Armistice  was  signed  on  the  28th,  when  the  Patron 
hnd  still  three  hundred  boxes  of  preserved  horseflesh  in  his 
cellars. 

But  before  treating  this  prosaic  theme  the  author  expounds  his 
philosophy,  which  he  terms  "analogie  passionnelle."  It  seems  to 
be  based  upon  the  principle  that  any  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  any  premisses  ;  but  those  who  do  not  accept  the  particular 
conclusion  he  draws  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  quadrupeds.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  truth,  that,  if  the  principle  be  sound,  most 
of  us  are  proved  donkeys.  But  such  a  system  defies  analysis  ;  we 
must  let  the  gentleman  speak  for  himself.  Only  it  is  hard  to 
choose  a  beginning.  All  very  well  to  cry  "  Ecoutons  l'anajogie 
passionnelle  !  "  But  a  philosopher  who  declares  that  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life  ;  there  are  milestones  on  the  Dover  Eoad ;  therefore 
let  the  mothers  of  France  cease  to  put  their  children  out  to  nurse, 
employs  a  form  of  argument  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  We 
can  only  take  an  illustration  here  and  there,  and  ponder  it.  Beet- 
root is  one  of  the  gravest  foes  of  humanity.  "  An  Englishman 
drinks  the  blood  of  the  negro  in  taking  his  tea;  a  Frenchman 
swallows  the  blood  of  the  working-man  in  drinking  his  coffee. 
Pottrquoi  voulez-vous  que  ce  soil  autrement  ?  One  cannot  have  the 
gamut  of  the  senses  complete  if  one  cherish  the  beetroot ;  it  con- 
tains a  heap  of  lies  equivalent  to  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  I  have 
surprised  in  the  cooked  beetroot  the  perfume  of  truffles — ignoble 
cheating  of  a  foul  plant.  Like  the  harlot,  nothing  can  make  a 
beetroot  blush — nothing  can  make  it  drop  its  eyes — the  smallest 
kiss  takes  away  its  colour."  So  much  for  the  beetroot.  We 
turn  to  "Objections  a  FEmpereur  Guillaume.  Yoyons,  citoyen 
Guillaume!  I  will  permit  myself  a  few  objections.  You  are  of 
royal  blood.  I  am  republican.  Let  us  deal  with  the  question 
impartially,  and  the  peoples  shall  judge.  I  sound  the  attack. 
Why  have  you  not  checked  the  German  emigration  ?  You 
know  well,  sire,  that  you  have  no  French  servants  in  Germany. 
Je  rous  le  ritpete,  Empereur  Guillaume  ;  your  people  have  servi- 
tude for  dominant  note.  You  are  the  chief  of  them.  You  detest 
France.  Your  Berlin  jewelry  is  three  centuries  behind  that  of 
Paris.  Your  Imperial  soirees  are  simple  entertainments  of  the 
Paris  bourgeoisie.  Why  do  you  read  P'rench  books,  and  go  to 
sleep  over  German  ?  Why  will  your  generals  always  bow  the 
head  before  the  generals  of  France  ?  You  will  not"  make  of  a 
German  a  culinary  artist,  an  artist  distiller,  nor  perfumer." 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  We  change  our  subject  to  Erreurs 
<les  llois.  "  Woe  to  the  Government  which  lowers  the  status  of 
the  horse  !  _  Woe,  thrice  woe,  to  the  Government  qui  fait  fi 
de  tart  culiuaire !  This  is  unknown  in  Spain,  in  Russia,  in 
England,  in  Germany,    The  nations  which  despise  the  horse 


are  on  the  straight  road  to  ruin.  Crowned  heads  are  mem 
topsy-turvy.  They  have  a  spirit  innovating,  affable ;  at  the' 
end  of  a  few  years  all  is  changed.  If  it  please  an  usurper  to> 
make  a  plebiscite,  you  will  find  them  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
viper,  the  ass,  the  mule,  the  pig,  the  rat,  the  mole,  the  badger, 
the  fly.  You  will  never  find  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  stag,  the  whale. 
Every  creature  which  has  large  eyes  is  granted  a  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  gives  not  its  voice  for  murder — the  laws  of  God  are  so 
laid  down."  And  thus,  naturally,  we  come  to  a  vehement  attack; 
upon  the  medical  profession,  and  a  declaration  of  faith.  It  is 
good  to  hear  that  the  author  has  a  profonde  eroyance  en  Eieu. 
The  foremost  erreur  des  gouvernements,  it  seems,  is  their  persistent 
refusal  to  admit  dumb  persons  to  Parliament.  The  exclusion  of 
the  deaf  might  be  justified,  but  of  the  dumb — it  is  monstrous! 
Morale  et  philosophie  displays  that  every  bad  thing  has  its  good  side. 
"  Thanks  be  given  to  the  kings,  to  the  noblesse,  who  raised  the 
culinary  art  to  such  degree  that  no  man  can  deny  the  genius  of 
that  art.  The  brigand,  the  bandit,  the  assassin  des  bagnes,  the 
wretch  of  Sedan,  the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  Robin  Hood! 
of  Walter  Scott,  give  us  a  striking  idea  of  the  cook's  business. 
For  example,  make  an  extract  from  first-class  meat  " — and,  iru 
brief,  do  ail  which  good  cookery  books  do  not  recommend.  The 
result  will  be  louche.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  follow'  their 
directions  conscientiously,  and  you  obtain  a  sauce  of  high  merit,, 
"worthy  to  be  served  at  the  table  of  the  great  Conde."  Both 
processes  are  detailed  minutely,  and  they  throw  light  on  the 
career  of  Robin  Hood. 

As  for  organisation  communale,  the  author  is  "  very  sorry  to 
say  anything  disagreeable,  but  there  is  somewhat  of  the  Squirrel 
in  the  principle  of  Mayors."  This  is  a  painful  subject,  how- 
ever : — 

Tcnez,  jetons  un  voile  et  n'en  parlons  plus.  I  lived  long  in  Algeria 
(luring  the  time  that  the  Emir  tormented  France.  I  can  say  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  organization  more  vicious  than  the  military  re'gime. 
Everything  goes  to  the  bad  there — Chonneur  et  le  cceur.  I  know  not  a> 
history  more  repugnant  to  trace  than  that  of  the  seven  poisons — tobacco,, 
the  soldier,  religions,  strong  drink,  mone}',  flattery,  and  ambition — lagamme 
des  malkeurs  !  One  more  word  of  analogie  passiotmelle.  Do  3-ou  know  why 
the  Church  has  not  kept  the  monopoly  of  civil  registration  ?  It  is  because 
the  Church  has  not  the  gamut  of  marriage.  Remark  at  the  Mairie  what 
a  masterpiece  is  the  law  of  nature.  Withdraw  one  person  from  the  gamut 
of  marriage,  and  it  becomes  null.  For  example,  the  number  seven  is  neces- 
sary ;  four  witnesses,  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  adjoint.  Total,  seven. 
Complete  figure  of  the  series. 

Q.  E.  D.  in  short.  And  thus  the  organisation  communale — but 
you  should  read  it  again,  and  form  your  own  conclusion.  As- 
for  the  author,  who  "  during  thirty  years  supported  the  tyranny 
of  the  fools  with  an  invincible  repugnance,"  he  would  not  carry 
out  his  ideas,  lucid  and  beneficent  as  they  are,  by  force.  He  once' 
knew  a  sparrow  which  came  every  morning  for  fifty-eight  clays  to 
feed  upon  his  window-sill  when  he  was  in  prison  under  Napoleon  III. 
"  One  fine  day  the  doors  were  opened  ;  my  first  thought  flew  to 
the  sparrow.  I  wrote  upon  the  walls  Vine  la  Republique! — 
Ilecenons  aux  oiseau.c.  It  is  impossible  that  man  should  prevent 
insects  and  vermin  from  destroying  his  harvests  without  the  help 
of  the  birds ;  difficult  for  him  to  prevent  theft  in  rural  dis- 
tricts without  the  help  of  a  dog.  Now,  remember  that  the  dog 
mounts  guard  whenever  his  master  is  at  home ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  you  abandon  the  dog,  to  defend  your  property  and! 
your  cash,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  that.  He  is  less  interested 
than  his  master."  Therefore  let  us  have  no  revolutions  a,  mains- 
armies. 

Then  we  pursue  our  "  Analogy "  into  the  colours,  and  these- 
excursions  are  more  pleasing  than  the  rest,  if  possible.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  colours  have  their  grandes  qualites,  their 
virtues  and  their  vices.  White  and  black  form  grey,  of  which 
the  qualite  est  bien  connue  : — 

Potash,  cinders,  salt  de  cuisine,  grey  partridge,  grey  hen,  the  night- 
ingale, truffles,  coffee,  &c.  Potash  and  cinders  cure  the  vine  disease  ;  salt 
purifies  the  body  and  doubles  the  harvest;  partridges  and  grey  hens 
restore  the  strength  and  hasten  convalescence  ;  the  nightingale  rejoices 
the  soul ;  truffles  are  a  tonic  ;  coffee  imparts  science  and  great  philosophy. 
The  poodle,  the  white  horse,  have  acertaiu  tendency  to  become  slaves.  .  .  . 
Soldiers  in  black  uniform  are  free  men  ;  nations  which  follow  the  white 
flag  are  nations  of  slaves.  Napoleon  the  First  had  a  white  charger ;  he 
abandoned  his  arm}'  at  Moscow ;  he  was  the  slave  of  the  English.  Men> 
with  while  hair  are  slaves  after  being  free.  The  highwayman  sleeps  in 
the  daytime.    The  Paris  cocotte  turns  day  into  night. 

Here  the  author  interrupts  himself  to  protest  against  cabinets 
particuliers,  and  to  urge  that  peres  de  famille  should  cause- 
restaurants  to  be  closed  at  midnight : — 

lleprawns  t  analogic  des  cmdeurs.  Arsenic  struck  down  the  organizer  of 
the  Dixhuit  Brumaire";  snow  was  the  cause  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
(white).  The  white  bear  is  the  slave  of  the  Polar  Seas  ;  the  egg  is  the 
slave  of  the  hen  ;  the  white-headed  veteran  permits  himself  to  be  led 

wherever  the  child  wills  Another  word  on  the  virtue  of  salt  de 

cuisine.  The  sailor  is  much  braver  than  the  soldier.  If  I  had  been  a 
soldier  I  would  never  have  lired  upon  a  town.  The  cannon,  emblem  of 
brutality,  ought  to  vanish  from  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  ;  for — I  must  say 
it — French  generals  are  not  analogistet.  They  have  a  routine  for  making 
war.  I  should  have  cut  the  railroads.  I  should  have  provisioned  the 
besieged  city  with  all  sorts  of  food.  I  should  have  suppressed  every  kind  of 
salt  meat  ;  and  by  a  system  of  extreme  vigilance  I  should  have  prevented 
any  one  from  conveying  salt  to  the  besieged.  Now,  truffles,  partridges^ 
&C  without  salt  are  tasteless  food,  incomplete.  If  a  besieged  city  wants 
salt,  vermin  breed  there,  courage  fails.  If  salt  is  lacking  in  a  fortress,  it  is 
the  tomb,  it  is  capitulation.  That's  why  the  sailor  is  more  courageous  and 
more  free  than  the  soldier. 

As  clear  a  demonstration  as  could  be  wished. 

These  extracts  are  fairly  made  and  literally  translated.  The 
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reader  may  well  declare  theni  ravings  and  drivellings  alter- 
nately. But  it  is  not  quite  so.  The  little  book  would  not  have 
been  received,  as  it  was.  by  men  who  are  certainly  not  idiots  had 
it  been  mere  nonsense.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  system  in  it, 
for  those  who  can  follow  the  working  of  thoughts  among  a 
tumultuous  and  inconsequential  crowd  of  illustrations.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  works  of  those  great  citizens  Felix  Pyat,  A. 
Toussenel,  and  F.  V.  Raspail  may  have  a  key  which  enables  them 
to  find  their  wav  through  the  muddle. 


SIAM. 

ABROAD,  alluvial  valley,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  Hooded  annually  by  a  slow-flowing  river  more 
(fertilizing  than  the  Nile — a  still  longer  range  of  mountains  full 
•of  valuable  ores — a  wilderness  of  forests  producing  teak  and  other 
costly  woods — and  a  landlocked  sea  profusely  stocked  with  some  of 
the  best  fishes  that  swim — such  are,  broadly  speaking, the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  peaceful  little  country  called  Siam. 
Geologists  and  explorers  unite  with  the  merchants  of  the  Far 
Fast  in  attesting  the  enormous  potential  wealth  which  lies 
hid  beneath  its  soil,  and  no  one  who  takes  any  trouble  to  inquire 
■can  now  doubt  that  Siam  presents  what  advertisers  call  a  "  splendid 
field  for  the  employment  of  European  capital."  Is  it  at  all  likely 
that  this  inviting  field  will  soon  be  opened  to  British  enterprise, 
and  under  what  conditions  ?  To  answer  the  question  one  must 
have  regard  to  some  special  circumstances  little  known  to  people 
■at  home.  At  first  sight  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  nothing 
more  is  needed  for  developing  these  riches  than  a  few  prospectuses 
well  circulated  in  the  City.  Modern  speculation  has  familiarized 
the  public  with  an  idea  that  distant  countries  are  overflowing 
"with  concessions,  ready  to  be  granted  to  pleasant-spoken  adven- 
turers, who  present  suitable  backsheesh  to  the  local  dignitaries, 
■accept  gaudy  decorations  and  more  or  less  generous  leases  or 
contracts,  and,  coming  home,  dispose  of  them  on  such  terms  as 
they  can  to  Company-mongers  in  the  first  place  and  adventurous 
shareholders  in  the  end.  This  theory  is  only  very  partially  true 
in  the  case  of  a  shrewd  people  like  the  Siamese.  The  King 
of  this  country  if.  no  doubt  one  of  the  monarchs  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  "  enlightened."  But  he  understands  the 
word  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  is  often  applied 
•to  it  in  the  City.  lie  does  not  interpret  it  to  mean  a  sovereign 
who  throws  about  valuable  lands  and  privileges  to  be  scrambled 
for  bv  all  the  needy  adventurers  and  greedy  speculators  who 
■are  -on  the  watch  for  such  pickings.  IS'o  ;  King  Chulalonkoon 
and  his  Ministers,  many  of  whom  are  highly-accomplished 
men,  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the  speedy  development  of  the 
great  resources  over  which  they  have  command.  They  have 
shown,  by  the  most  practical  proofs,  that  they  have  this 
desire  and  are  able  to  carry  it  out.  An  extensive  network 
of  telegraphs  has  rapidly  been  established  throughout  their 
wide  territory.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  are  increasing  every  day.  Last  year  a 
tramway  Company,  mainly  supported  by  Siamese  capital,  began 
{running  cars  in  the  metropolis.  A  river  flotilla  Company,  wholly 
Siamese,  carries  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  fine  stream  on  which 
Bangkok  is  built ;  and  this  year  important  gold-mining  operations 
have  been  begun  by  a  Company  formed  in  London,  in  which  the 
gTeat  majority  of  subscribers  are  Siamese  nobles  and  other  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  Lastly,  a  well-known  Englishman, 
formerly  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  obtained  two  years 
.ago  a  contract  for  surveying  a  trunk  line  of  railway  in  Siam,  for 
which  he  is  to  be  paid  some  50,000/.  by  the  Siamese  Government. 

With  these  evidences  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  would  be  very 
■absurd  to  speak  of  the  country  or  its  ruler  as  hanging  back 
in  the  path  of  progress.  One  must,  moreover,  remember  that, 
•besides  these  signs  of  advancement,  a  free  field  has  been  and 
is  opened  to  the  wide  employment  of  foreign  capital  in  ordi- 
nary matters  of  trade.  Rice-mills,  saw-mills,  and  docks  are 
<loing  a  very  large  business,  with  very  large  profits  to  their 
owners,  who  consist  of  English,  French,  German  and  Chinese 
•capitalists.  Within  the  last  five  years  a  most  lucrative  trade 
in  cattle  has  sprung  up,  conducted  by  Indian  capitalists  and 
•dealers,  who  now  export  some  thousands  of  cattle  per  month 
from  Bangkok.  German  and  English  ships  do  a  flourishing 
general  business ;  and,  in  fine,  the  capital  as  well  as  the  other 
big  towns  present  daily  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  im- 
proving civilization,  commerce,  and  wealth.  Everything  points 
1  to  an  acceleration  of  progress  in  these  and  other  directions  ;  and  if 
I  only  the  country  were  less  rich  than  it  is  one  might  be  well 
content  to  leave  its  development  to  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Unluckily,  however — or  rather  luckily,  if  all  goes  well — the 
oxceptional  wealth  of  the  land  has  excited  projects  in  the  minds 
of  certain  speculators,  both  commercial  and  political,  for  still 
more  quickly  and  completely  opening  it  up.  The  King  is 
pestered  on  all  hands  with  applications  for  large  concessions. 
Mines,  banks,  railways,  waterworks,  and  a  dozen  other  sorts  of 
j  schemes,  are  thrust  before  him  for  acceptance ;  and  the  less 
I  modest  of  the  schemers  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  him  to  guarantee 
a  profit  on  their  own  pet  undertakings.  Siamese  statesmen 
would  be  justified  if  they  adopted  the  non  possnmus  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  ask  that 
City  promoters  should  at  their  own  convenience  and  at  their 
own  sweet  will  proceed  to  "  develop"  His  Majesty's  territories, 
I  reaping  such  profits  as  are  usual  in  the  case  of  Oriental  enter- 


prises, whilst  the  owner  remains  liable  for  anv  losses  that  may 
occur  alter  Throgmorton  Street  has  taken  the  cream  off  the  milk 
anct  the  gilt  oil  the  gingerbread.  King  Chulalonkoon  would  have 
some  show  of  right  on  his  side  if  he  declared  a  preference  for 
going  his  own  way  to  work  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  his 
empire,  and  deelin.net,,  „n0w  a  Tan;, ma  Canal  scheme  ..ran 
Lmma  Mine  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  for  him  bv  self-interested 
adventurers.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  his  Siamese  Majesty 
makes  no  such  reply.  A  policy  of  reaction  or  inaction  is  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  Siam  now  professes  ;  and  the  ruling 
powers  in  that  country  are  as  anxious  as  any  foreigner  to  improve 
it  in  a  wise,  liberal,  and  even  generous  spirit.  We  have  thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  King  and  Ministers  sincerely  desirous  of  promot- 
ing European  enterprise,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  European 
public  hardly  less  ready  to  embark  capital  therein.  What  hin- 
drance is  there  to  the  immediate  accommodation  of  both  parties 
in  so  commendable  a  design  ?  We  will  endeavour  to  show  where 
any  obstacles  are  to  be  found,  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  that  they  can  easily  be  removed. 

Let  it,  then,  be  in  the  first  place  remembered  that  Siam  is  one 
of  those  Oriental  countries  where  foreigners  enjoy— such  is  the 
accepted  phrase— extraterritorial  rights— that  is  to  say,  that  in 
any  dispute,  either  amongst  themselves  or  with  the  native  race, 
they  "enjoy"— we  shall  see  presently  what  the  term  means— the 
privilege  of  going  before  a  Consular  Court  for  judicial  purposes. 
Hie  jurisdiction  and  competence  of  such  courts  are  regulated  in 
part  by  treaties  and  in  part  by  a  series  of  obscure  rules  only  im- 
perfectly understood  by  those  who  have  to  put  them  in  force. 
Now  it  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  occurred  in  Japan  and 
Egypt)  to  enlarge  upon  the  paralysing  influence  which  is  exerted 
by  such  treaties.    Drawn  up — hurriedly  enough — at  a  time  when 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Orientals  were  in  an  embryonic 
condition,  badly  adapted  even  at  the  time  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  they  have  in  the  thirty  or  forty   subsequent  years 
become  intensely  unsuitable  to  the  existing   conditions,  and 
impose  upon  the  Asiatic  rulers  such  harassing  and  unwelcome 
restrictions  as  positively  tie  their  hands  in  almost  all  directions. 
The  simplest  measures  of  police  regulation  and  local  government, 
even  if  it  be  a  new  liquor  traffic  law,  or  an  opium  farm  regula- 
tion, cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  separate  consent 
of  every  European  Power,  whether  great  or  small,  which  has  a 
Consul  in  the  place.    Quay-dues  and  market-dues  cannot  be 
effectually  imposed,  public  improvements  cannot  properly  be 
effected,  unless  his  worship  the  Portuguese  Consul  and  his  honour 
the  French  Charge  d'Art'aires  are  obliging  enough  to  withhold 
their  veto  and  approve  the  scheme.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
worst  part  of  the  business.    The  Consular  officials,  who  have  to 
decide  every  case  in  which  a  European  is  plaintiff  or  complainant) 
are  too  often  persons  wholly  unqualified  for  the  simplest  judicial 
functions.    Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  dissatisfaction, 
even  amongst  their  own  "  subjects,"  with  the  decisions  and  proceed- 
ings of  these  Solomons  and  Daniels.  We  find  that  at  one  time  ninety 
petitioners,  including  the  best  educated  British  subjects,  were 
of  opinion  that  charges  made  against  the  Consular  Court  ought 
to  be  properly  investigated  ;  at  another  time  a  hundred  and  fifty 
memorialists  prayed  "that  a  better  Consul  might  be  appointed, 
or,  in  default  of  this,  that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  some  other  Power,  from  whom  they  might  obtain  that 
justice  which  is  now  denied  them."    When  such  is  the  state  of 
discontent  professed  whether  reasonably  or  unrjasonably  by 
British  residents  themselves,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Siamese  can  be  very  anxious  to  enter  into  important  con- 
tracts which  may  come  to   be  interpreted   in  such  courts  ? 
The  practical  authority  of  such  officials  is,  moreover,  hardly 
greater  than  their  judicial  competency.    Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
post  brought  tidings  of  a  serious  squabble  between  Chinese  fac- 
tions, composed  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  of  persons  under  European 
jurisdiction.    It  should  naturally  have  been  the  Consuls'  business 
to  quell  the  disturbance.    But,  as  a  fact,  it  had  to  be  put  down 
by  the  Si  amese  police,  who,  with  an  armed  force  of  their  own, 
arrested  no  less  than  nine  hundred  of  the  rioters. 

Such  anomalies  as  the  above  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
account  for  any  little  hitch  that  might  impede  the  more  free 
granting  of  concessions  to  Europeans.  And  they  would  be  regret- 
table if  it  were  not  for  the  one  fact  that  they" are  most  easy  of 
remedy.  With  50,000  British  subjects  resident  in  Siam,  with 
very  large  judicial  business  to  transact,  and  with  exceedingly 
handsome  court  fees  exacted  from  all  litigants,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  appoint  a  judge  to  preside  over  a  court  resembling 
on  a  small  scale  those  in  Egypt  and  Japan.  Discontent  would 
soon  vanish  ;  and  the  example  set  by  England,  which  has  the 
most  important  commercial  interests,  would  be  followed  quickly 
by  the  other  nationalities.  If,  besides  this,  a  partial  revision  of 
antiquated  treaties  were  effected,  as  it  easily  might  be,  business 
relations  between  Europe  and  Siam  would  establish  themselves 
on  a  fair  footing,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  aspirations 
entertained  on  both  sides  would  combine  freely,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  parties  interested. 


SOUTH  AND  NORTH  DEVON. 

HP  HERE  is  a  South  and  a  North  Devon,  and  an  East  Devon 
-L  also,  and  the  three  characteristic  divisions  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  the  Parliamentary  divisions  before  the  eventful  year 
1885.    Devonshire  is  Devonshire,  and  Devonians  are  Devonians, 
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in  whichever  division  they  may  be  horn  and  bred  ;  but  to  the 
student  of  details  of  character  and  characteristics,  dialects  and 
modes  of  expression,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  analysis, 
differences,  divisions,  and  subdivisions  may  not  be  carried.  It 
would  not  be  to  inquire  too  curiously  if  a  distinction  were  to  be 
detected  in  parishes.  Some  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  or  Crom- 
wells  guiltless  of  their  country's  blood,  may  lie  beneath  the 
green  mounds  in  the  churchyard  after  unconsciously  moulding  a 
parish  habit  of  thought,  a  parish  trick  of  expression,  a  parish 
dialect  or  graphic  word  or  two.  Clever  men  leave  their  mark 
behind  them  whether  they  go  far  or  near,  and  a  tone  or  a  style  in 
life  is  acquired  through  their  influence.  The  parish  is  so  engrafted 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  folk,  so  much  a  part  of  every 
man's  life,  that  the  statesman's  hand  will  be  rash  which  destroys 
it  in  the  name  of  reform,  and  transforms  parishes  into  districts, 
by  way  of  making  things  symmetrical.  Is  nature  equal  and 
symmetrical  ?  A  statesman  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  our 
brains  were  equal,  and  the  inequality  of  our  outward  and  visible 
forms  is  manifest  enough.  The  very  inequality  of  the  parishes 
gives  a  wholesome  variety  to  our  public  life,  and  a  small  parish 
may  be  stronger  in  Miltons  and  Cromwells  than  its  larger  and 
more  worldly  neighbour.  There  is  something  old,  well  established, 
and  durable  in  the  parish  and  in  parish  life  that  should  be  spared 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  and  reformer. 

South  and  North  Devon  are  divisions,  and  not  parishes ;  but, 
because  they  are  distinct,  and  their  distinction  offers  opportunity 
for  suggestions  of  interest,  they  may  not  inaptly  illustrate  in 
broader  lines — or  in  larger  type,  to  use  another  metaphor — the 
differences  that  can  be  observed,  if  looked  for,  in  parishes.  They 
have  both  a  good  extent  of  sea-coast  of  considerable  beauty,  with 
a  fine  race  of  seafaring  folk,  as  we  know  from  Kingsley  and  from 
the  historians.  They  have  both  a  Royal  forest,  or  what  was  once 
a  Royal  forest,  of  considerable  extent,  by  no  means  a  trifle  in 
their  influence  on  the  people — Dartmoor  and  Exmoor.  Dartmoor 
was  granted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
the  Black  Prince.  Exmoor  was  sold  in  the  present  century  by 
the  Crown  to  a  private  gentleman.  But  they  are  practically 
forests,  in  the  sense  of  wild  primitive  picturesque  tracts  of  land, 
and  they  have  impressed  their  qualities  on  the  children  of  men. 
The  South  and  North  folk  are  both  also  Devonians,  which  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  were  it  not  that  such  towns  as 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Torquay  may  well  be  said  to  have  been 
greatly  sophisticated  by  the  outer  world.  Towns,  as  parishes, 
have  their  distinctive  characteristics  for  the  same  reasons,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  study  them  ;  but  the  country  folk  to  the 
anthropologist,  like  the  wild  flower  to  the  botanist,  offer  better 
food  for  contemplation  than  the  busy,  bustling  townsmen,  who 
nowadays  have  something  cosmopolitan  about  them. 

The  sea<,  the  moors,  and  the  Devonian  character  are  resem- 
blances patent  to  all,  not  differences  ;  but  it  is  needful  to  mark  the 
resemblances  in  order  better  to  appreciate  the  differences.  There 
is  a  roughness  and  hardihood  in  the  North  of  Devon,  quite  con- 
sistent with  very  civil  and  good-natured  manners,  which  is  much 
softened  in  the  South  of  Devon.  The  population  in  South  Devon 
is  much  more  dense  than  in  the  North — exclusive  of  the  towns — 
and  this  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the  large  towns, 
together  with,  on  the  whole,  a  richer  soil.  Although  both  the 
South  and  the  North  are  much  given  to  sporting,  the  sporting  turn 
of  mind  is  more  manifest  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  and  the 
horse,  the  much  later  invasion  of  the  railway  not  displacing  him  so 
soon,  is  more  universally  known  and  in  use  in  the  former.  The 
wild  red  deer,  which  pervaded  the  whole  county  a  century  ago, 
is  now  peculiar  to  Exmoor  and  the  surrounding  coverts,  which 
are  extensive  and  dense.  He  wanders  far  at  times,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  left  his  footprints,  commonly  called  his  slot,  on 
the  sands  of  time  all  over  North  Devon,  and  given  a  sort  of  stag- 
hunting  style  to  the  natives,  which  goes  a  long  way  to  account 
for  their  sporting  and  horsey  instincts.  There  are  as  fine  riders 
to  be  found  with  the  Dartmoor  hounds  as  any  in  Devon,  but 
they  do  not  get  on  their  horses  and  ride  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
rough-and-ready  way  as  they  do  in  the  North.  The  steam 
covert  hack  has  made  spoilt  children  of  them. 

In  the  South  of  Devon  the  stranger  is  a  more  constant  visitor. 
He  goes  to  Torquay  for  the  winter,  or  to  Plymouth  on  business — 
naval,  military,  or  trading — or  he  may  be  a  tourist,  or  he  may 
go  to  hunt  with  the  Dartmoor  foxhounds  or  otterhounds,  which 
are  packs  of  fame.  This  is  happening  all  the  year  round.  In 
the  North  of  Devon  he  comes  in  crowds  for  amusement  only, 
either  to  hunt  with  the  staghounds  in  August  and  September, 
or  to  observe  the  usual  tourist  custom  of  flitting  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  and  visiting  all  the  places  ordained  for  that  rite  by  the 
guide-books.  The  North  of  Devon  is  almost  purely  agricultural ; 
the  South  is  agricultural,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  The 
pretty  little  towns  on  the  fine  North-Devon  coast  are  supported 
by  the  tourists  in  their  season  of  migration.  In  the  South  the 
tourist  is  not  of  so  much  account  in  comparison.  He  does 
not  leave  much  behind  him,  barring  his  money,  and  his  influ- 
ence extends  but  a  very  little  way  into  the  country.  This 
may  also  be  said  of  the  North  ;  there,  however,  he  is  a  more 
important  personage  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  all  along  the 
northern  coast.  On  the  southern  coast  there  are  some  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world— Plymouth  and  Dartmouth,  with  Torbay 
and  Bi'ixham.  On  the  North  there  are  no  harbours  worth  men- 
tioning (with  the  estuary  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  for  a  dubious 
exception),  and  the  bold  dangerous  coast,  with  the  lofty  cliffs 
and  the  deep  combes  running  down  to  the  sea  form  the  great 


attractions  to  the  pleasure-seeker.  Torquay  is  a  large  watering 
place  and  health  resort  in  the  winter,  with  its  warm  southern 
climate.  Plymouth  is  a  great  arsenal,  and  a  place  of  trade,  with 
sailors  and  soldiers  and  shipping.  Yachts  frequent  the  harbours 
of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Torbay,  and  the  common  tourist  is 
very  much  lost  in  the  crowd  of  traffic.  On  the  northern  coast 
the  tourist  is  everything,  and  he  is  petted  and  made  much  of 
accordingly.  There  are  few  places  where  he  can  be  better  off, 
or  where  his  touristical  wants  are  provided  for  with  more  exclusive 
attention.  If  Plymouth  may  be  said  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
South  of  Devon  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  Ilfracombe 
may  be  said  to  be  the  capital  of  the  North  of  Devon  for  the 
tourist,  and  a  very  gay  and  amusing  capital  it  is.  It  is  too  far 
from  Exmoor  for  the  stag-hunter  :  even  Lynton,  which  is  twenty 
miles  nearer,  is  out  of  the  way  for  him,  and  entails  long  rides  to* 
covert.  But  for  the  tourist  Ilfracombe  is  perfection,  with  its 
Ilfracombe  Hotel,  excellently  managed,  right  on  the  sea-shore,- 
only  protected  from  the  waves  by  its  own  sea-wall  and  terrace. 
Everybody  seems  to  sit  on  the  rocks  at  Ilfracombe,  not  by  the 
sad  sea  wave,  but  by  the  jovial  sea  wave,  where  they  can  watch 
the  stately  ships  go  on,  to  their  haven  under  the  hill.  And 
every  child,  high  or  low,  boy  or  girl,  seems  to  be  perpetually 
up  to  the  waist  in  sea-water.  Decency  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  little  boy,  of  whatever  class,  wears  bathing- 
drawers,  and  a  fortiori  the  girls  are  properly  cared  for.  The  high 
hills,  the  deep  combes,  and  the  snug  sandy  bays  are  all  beautiful. 
The  population  is  bright  and  gay ;  four-horse  coaches  of  the  good- 
old  style  to  and  from  Lynton  and  elsewhere  are  driven  through 
the  town,  with  horns  blowing,  nearly  all  day  ;  and  there  are 
carriages  and  donkey-carts,  bands  of  music,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  Punch,  with  numerous  lawn-tennis  courts,  to  add  to  the 
amusements  and  while  away  the  time.  The  well-arranged  market,, 
with  its  vegetables,  fruits,  including  the  whortleberry  in  profu- 
sion, and  the  North  Devon  lasses  from  the  country,  is  a  fashion- 
able resort  and  an  extra  charm  on  the  Saturday.  Ilfracombe  is  a. 
tourist's  paradise,  a  perfect  rest  for  his  wTeary  and  jaded  spirit, 
where  he  can  leave  the  world  and  its  cares  behind  him. 

The  North  Devon  parson  is  a  different  being  from  the  South 
Devon  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  as  the  case  may  be,  though  there  are 
symptoms  that  he,  too,  will  be  superseded  in  time  by  the  wearers 
of  the  long  black  coat  with  upright  collar,  and  all-round  linen  on 
the  neck,  which  mark  the  modern  Churchman.  His  great  repre- 
sentative was  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  known  to  fame  as  Jack  Russellr, 
a  mighty  stag-hunter,  always  with  the  foxhounds,  hunting  a  pack 
of  his  own  for  the  best  part  of  his  life ;  a  fine  horseman  of  the 
true  North  Devon  sort,  who  knew  how  to  ride  his  horse  almost 
any  distance,  a  rare  accomplishment  nowadays  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
good  and  well-beloved  parish  clergyman.  The  typical  North  Devon 
parson  wears  a  black  coat,  a  white  tie,  breeches,  boots,  and  spurs. 
He  talks  broad  Devonshire  of  the  northern  variety.  He  does  his 
work,  except  the  duties  in  church  or  churchyard,  on  horseback. 
Weddings  and  funerals,  it  is  understood,  should  not  be  appointed 
for  stag-hunting  days.  He  does  as  much  farming  as  possible, 
and  he  tells  (to  talk  is  to  tell  in  Devonshire)  chiefly  of  horses,, 
hounds,  deer,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  dogs  in  general.  There 
have  been  notable  specimens  of  this  North  Devon  parson  besides 
Jack  Russell,  one  especially,  to  whom  Jack  Russell  acted  as 
curate  and  whipper-in  early  in  his  career,  well  known  in  their 
time  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  the  young  curate  of  to-day,  the  parson 
of  the  future,  will  change  all  this,  and  even  North  Devon  itself 
will  know  no  more  Jack  Russells. 

The  dialect  of  North  Devon  varies  from  that  of  South  Devon, 
though  they  are  both  distinctly  Devonshire.  Perhaps  the  most 
decidedly  Devonshire  speech  now  spoken  is  to  be  heard  on  Exmoor,. 
just  on  the  borders  of  Somersetshire,  though  Dartmoor  is  not  far 
behind  with  the  South  Devon  variations.  The  Elementary 
Education  Acts  are  putting  an  end  to  the  vulgar  tongue  every- 
where, by  the  simple  process  of  interposing  a  tongue  yet  more 
vulgar.  Not  long  ago  there  was  hardly  a  country  gentleman  in 
Devonshire  who  did  not  speak  his  own  dialect.  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
who  spoke  pure  English  himself,  was  fond  of  the  dialect  and  rather 
admired  it.  He  could  use  it  in  telling  a  Devonshire  story  to 
perfection.  Now  the  children  are  educated  out  of  it,  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  middle  classes  in  towns  talk  their 
wonted  stilted  tongue,  using  long  compound  words  of  Latin  or 
French  extraction,  with  the  worst  and  most  uninteresting,  because 
bastard,  accent,  the  old,  time-worn,  graphic  phrases  and  all 
originality  of  expression  being  carefully  avoided.  The  Devon- 
shire dialect  of  the  towns  must  be  condemned  as  bad  and  un- 
interesting; whilst  that  of  the  country,  both  South  and  North, 
doomed  to  extinction  in  the  schools,  is  of  antiquarian  and  philo- 
logical value,  more  for  the  words  in  current  use  than  for  their 
pronunciation,  which,  however,  has  its  attractions  for  the  curious 
in  such  matters.  As  the  South  is  softer  than  the  North,  the 
winds  more  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  so  are  the  people  and 
the  dialect  softer ;  but  civility  and  good  manners  are  equally 
apparent  in  both.  There  are  beauties  in  South  Devon  and  beauties 
in  North  Devon.  Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor  begins  this  month, 
1  and  there  is  other  hunting,  North  and  South.  It  is  well  to  talk 
to  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  exploring  both  the  resemblances  and 
differences  in  them  and  their  speech.  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  offer 
the  best  field  for  such  explorat  ion,  and  a  fund  of  humour  is  to  be 
found,  which,  when  found,  make  a  note  of. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

AN  institution  which  professes  to  represent  an  Empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets  must  necessarily  partake  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  that  Empire.  One  of  these 
difficulties — namely,  that  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  round 
its  limits  and  aspirations — has  proved  to  he  as  perplexing  to  the 
Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  as  it  is  to  the  rulers  and  pro- 
consuls of  the  Imperial  Power.  The  original  intention  was  to 
confine  the  objects  of  the  Institute  to  direct  commercial  purposes; 
but,  just  as  Indian  viceroys  have  from  time  to  time  been  com- 
pelled by  irresistible  circumstances  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
which  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves  and  to  annex  territories 
and  States,  so  the  Council  of  the  Institute  have  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  work  which  at  first  they  were 
content  to  regard  as  beyond  the  field  of  their  labours.  It  would 
doubtless  be  useful  to  display  in  the  galleries  and  cases  of  the 
Institute  specimens  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  every 
nation;  but,  unless  students  were  supplied  with  such  information 
as  would  make  these  objects  living  entities,  and  their  histories 
and  surroundings  clear  and  intelligible,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
would  be  of  no  more  use  for  instruction  than  a  collection  of  clas- 
sical antiquities  to  men  who  had  never  studied  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Institute  has  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish 
means  of  disseminating  among  the  students  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  history,  geography,  and  language  of  every 
Eastern  country  which  has  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and  it  thus  aims  at  providing  both  merchants  and 
officials  whose  pursuits  entail  residence,  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent, in  Eastern  countries  with  the  linguistic  and  historical 
acquirements  necessary  for  the  due  prosecution  of  their  calling. 
To  the  discredit  of  British  enterprise  and  intelligence  it  has  to  be 
confessed  that,  though  our  stake  in  the  East  far  outweighs  that 
of  any  Continental  nation,  the  interest  hitherto  shown  by  our 
countrymen  in  Oriental  history  and  language  has  been  consider- 
ably less  than  that  displayed  by  other  leading  European  commu- 
nities. Eor  more  than  a  hundred  years  a  school  of  living 
Oriental  languages  has  been  maintained  in  Paris,  to  which  the 
State  contributes  the  free  use  of  a  building  and  a  grant  of  over 
6,ooo/.  per  annum.  In  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  the 
several  Governments  have  largely  subsidized  similar  institutions, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  England  alone  of  all  the  nations 
interested  in  the  East  that  official  countenance  has  been 
practically  withheld  from,  or  at  best  only  grudgingly  given  to, 
Oriental  studies. 

Some  little  has  been  done  in  spite  of  official  discouragement  by 
the  energy  of  institutions  and  the  generosity  of  a  few  persons. 
1  niversity  and  Kiny'<  Colleges,  London,  have  for  years  struggled 
to  interest  people  in  some  of  the  principal  languages  and  the 
history  of  the  East.  They  have  founded  professorships  and  have 
given  all  the  encouragement  within  their  power  to  the  pursuit  of 
these  branches  of  knowledge :  but  no  adder  ever  turned  a  deafer 
ear  to  the  enchanter  than  the  public  have  to  the  blandishments 
of  these  professors.  Cassandra-like  they  have  preached  the 
advantage  of  Oriental  studies  to  unheeding  generations,  and  their 
class-rooms  have  borne  melancholy  testimony  to  the  small 
amount  of  interest  which  they  have  been  able  to  excite  in  the 
subjects  of  their  lectures.  This  lack  of  interest  doubtless  arises, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  necessary  want  of  completeness  in  the 
arrangements  which  the  colleges,  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  have  been  able  to  make.  A  man  applies,  for  example, 
to  University  College  for  instruction  in  Malay,  or  possibly 
Turkish,  and  he  is  told  that  neither  of  those  languages  is  included 
in  the  College  curriculum.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  Sanskrit 
and  some  other  Eastern  tongues  are  taught  if  the  language  which 
he  wishes  to  learn  is  not  among  them  ;  and  he  goes  away  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  is  being  done  in  London  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Oriental  studies.  And  his  complaint, though  exaggerated, 
is  not  altogether  unfounded.  It  seems  to  be  almost  beyond  belief 
that  in  the  metropolis  of  a  State  possessing  an  Oriental  empire, 
and  bound  by  political  and  commercial  interests  to  every  country 
in  Asia,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  there  should 
be  no  recognized  school  at  which  students  who  may  desire  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  any  Oriental  languages  may  be 
able  to  apply  for  help  and  instruction. 

It  was  with  the  intention  of  supplying  this  want  that  the 
Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  school  of  living  Oriental  languages.  But  since  King's  College 
and  University  College  have  for  years  been  labouring  with  un- 
requited energy  to  supply  so  much  of  this  want  as  was  within 
their  power,  it  would  have  been  obviously  unfair  and  unwise  to 
establish  an  institution  which  should  in  any  of  its  departments 
create  a  rivalry  with  those  already  at  work  within  their  walls, 
and  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  invite  them  to  co-operate  in 
forming  a  combined  school.  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  to  all 
these  institutions  were  so  plain  that  an  agreement  was  readily 
come  to.  On  the  part  of  the  colleges  it  was  shown  that  they 
had  to  offer  a  staff  of  professors,  libraries,  class-rooms,  and  as 
regards  each  a  central  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial 
Institute  would  bring  great  prestige,  begotten  by  the  distinguished 
patronage  extended  to  it,  and  the  stimulus  which  the  Oriental 
commercial  museums  which  are  to  be  formed  in  connexion  with 
it  will  give  to  Oriental  studies. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  at  University  College  an 
Indian  department  similar  to  those  established  at  Oxford  and 


Cambridge  in  full  working  order.  There  is  a  special  residential 
hall  set  apart  for  those  Indian  students  who  may  desire  to  live  in 
college,  and  there  is  a  staff  of  professors  prepared  to  teach  all  the 
principal  languages  of  India.  At  King's  College,  where  there  is 
no  such  distinctly  Indian  department,  there  are  professors  of 
various  Indian  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  non-Indian  lan- 
guages, and  there  are  residential  chambers  for  students.  So  far 
as  the  framework  of  an  Oriental  school,  therefore,  is  concerned, 
the  colleges  are  in  full  possession  of  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
particular  lines  also  which  they  have  adopted  have  marked  out 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  part  which  each  should  play  in  the 
new  school.  It  is  obviously  to  the  convenience  of  all  concerned 
that  the  Indian  languages  should  continue  to  be  taught  at 
University  College,  and  that  King's  College  should  rather  devote 
itself  to  that  portion  of  its  present  work  which  is  directed  to 
giving  instruction  in  the  other  Oriental  tongues.  This  is  the 
system  on  which  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  distributed,  and,  in 
accordance  with  it,  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Punjabi,  Pali,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
will  be  especially  taught  at  University  College  in  connexion  with 
the  school :  while  colloquial  Arabic  and  Persian,  Modern  Greek, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Japanese,  Malay,  and 
Suaheli  will  be  taught  in  the  same  way  at  King's  College. 

The  school  thus  proposes  to  cast  a  very  wide  net,  but  not  too 
wide  a  one  when  the  national  requirements  are  duly  considered. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  troops  of  young  men  who  year  by  year  go 
out  to  the  East  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  Indian  Civil 
Servants,  Consular  and  Colonial  Officers,  Mercantile  Clerks,  and 
Missionaries.  Of  these  the  Indian  Civil  Servants  alone  are  taught 
anything  of  the  languages  of  the  districts  to  which  they  are 
going  before  they  leave  our  shores.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  neither  these  nor  the  Consular  and  Colonial  officials  are 
allowed  to  take  up  any  Oriental  language  at  the  initial  examina- 
tions which  qualify  them  for  Eastern  appointments ;  and  it  is 
only  after  they  have  passed  into  the  Service  that  the  Indian 
Civilians  are  sent  to  the  Universities  to  study  Oriental  lan- 
guages. By  virtue  of  this  privilege,  however,  these  officers 
possess  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  student  interpreters  who  go 
out  to  the  Levant  and  the  extreme  East.  These  unfortunate 
young  gentlemen  have  no  Oriental  training  in  England  at  all. 
Having  passed  a  fairly  severe  examination  in  general  subjects, 
they  are  sent  out  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  languages  they 
are  destined  to  study,  and  without  having  furnished  any  assur- 
ance of  their  capacity  to  learn  them.  Further,  on  arriving  at 
Constantinople  or  Tokio  they  are  not  passed  into  the  hands  of 
any  such  qualified  Professors  as  those  who  instruct  the  more 
fortunate  Indian  Civilians  at  the  English  Universities,  but  are 
put  down  to  text-books  with  munshis,  who  know  as  much  about 
grammar,  as  we  understand  the  word,  as  they  do  about  the 
differential  calculus.  These  unlearned  literati  succeed  probably 
in  drilling  a  certain  amount  of  colloquial  and  literary  knowledge 
of  the  languages  into  their  pupils  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  but  they 
are  quite  incapable  of  teaching  them  scientifically,  or  with  the 
slightest  regard  to  comparative  philology.  The  result  is  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their  pupils  never  acquire  a  mastery  of  the 
languages  they  are  called  upon  to  study,  and  never  attain  to 
exact  scholarship. 

But  the  mercantile  clerks  reach  a  still  lower  level  of  linguistic 
ignorance.  For  them  no  munshis  are  provided,  and  they  are  too 
often  discouraged  by  their  seniors  on  the  spot  from  undertaking 
independent  study,  apparently  on  no  more  intelligent  principle 
than  that  which  guided  the  fox  without  a  tail  in  the  advice  he 
gave  to  his  fellows.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  a  man  resides  must  be  of 
benefit  to  him,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  or  taste.  But  yet  so 
entirely  are  Oriental  studies  neglected  by  English  merchants  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  dreams  of  even  learning  enough  to  make 
himself  commonly  intelligible  to  the  natives.  Until  quite  lately  there 
was  at  Bombay  only  one  merchant  who  could  converse  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  as  a  case  in  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  knowledge  thus  possessed  the  Government  would 
have  been  without  information  of  several  important  movements — 
political  and  social — among  the  natives,  and  that  individually  a 
prosperous  career  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  its  ultimate 
success. 

This  and  similar  other  instances  illustrate  the  advantages 
which  must  inevitably  accrue  to  merchants  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  But  ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  merchants 
never  learn  Oriental  languages  unless  they  have  had  some  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  them  before  going  abroad.  It  is  much 
easier  to  speak  "  pidgin  English*'  than  to  learn  Hindustani  or 
Chinese,  especially  when  all  the  drudgery  connected  with  the 
beginning  of  such  studies  has  to  be  encountered  under  the 
debilit at ing  influences  of  a  high  thermometer.  A  preliminary 
course  of  study  in  England  would  materially  lighten  the  work  to 
be  done  on  the  spot,  and  would  give  the  student  a  more  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  language  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  gain  from 
the  instruction  of  the  most  learned  munslti.  This  grounding  the 
new  school,  which  will  open  its  doors  next  term,  desires  to 
impart,  and  the  movement  deserves  the  ungrudging  support  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  our  Eastern  Empire  and  commerce. 
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PROHIBITION  IN  CANADA, 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  effects  of  Sunday 
Closing  in  Wales,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
effect  of  Prohibition  in  Canada.  It  has  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  This  assertion  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  justifying. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  denied  in  Canada,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the 
quotations  printed  below  from  leading  journals  of  the  Dominion 
friendly  to  the  (so-called)  Temperance  cause.  As  most  people 
know,  and  as  everybody  should  know,  Canada  possesses  a  stringent 
liquor  law — the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  generally  known  as 
the  Scott  Act,  after  the  name  of  its  promoter.  This  Act,  adopted 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1878,  provides  that,  by  a  bare 
majority  of  voters,  the  selling  of  intoxicants  may  be  prohibited 
in  any  county  or  town,  except  for  sacramental,  medicinal,  or  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  penalties  for  violation  of  this  edict  are 
50  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  100  dollars  for  the  second  offence, 
and  imprisonment  for  the  third  offence.  With  commendable 
foresight,  however,  a  clause  was  inserted  providing  that,  after  the 
Act  had  been  in  force  three  years,  a  test  vote  as  to  its  repeal  may 
be  demanded.  But  for  this  provision  it  is  horrible  to  think  how 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  crime  would  have  continued  to 
thrive  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Act.  Fortunately 
full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  permissive  clause,  and  the 
drink  traffic,  freed  from  the  fostering  influence  of  this  ill-conceived 
law,  is  assuming  healthy  proportions  once  more.  In  a  word, 
then,  the  Act  has  been  repealed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  impossible  by  any  amount  of  argument  to  add  force  to  this  fact. 
And  those  who  do  not  appreciate  it  will  appreciate  nothing.  It 
means  that  those  who,  by  their  votes,  carried  the  Act  into  force 
in  the  first  instance  have,  upon  experience  of  its  working,  become 
convinced  that  it  does  harm  instead  of  good,  and  so  much  so  that 
its  repeal  is  preferable  to  its  continued  enforcement.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  at  all  implies  a  majority  in  the  locality 
anxious  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance ;  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  after  trial  clearly  expresses  the  opinion  of  this  same 
temperance-loving  majority  upon  the  results  of  the  Act.  What 
evidence  could  be  stronger  P 

During  the  present  year  seventeen  counties  and  two  towns 
have  joined  the  revolt  against  Prohibition — namely,  Colchester, 
Lennox  and  Addington,  Kent,  Frontenac,  Victoria,  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  Brant,  Wellington,  Lanark,  Ontario  (a  county, 
of  course,  of  the  province  Ontario),  Lincoln,  Carleton,  St.  Thomas, 
Leeds  and  Grenville,  Oxford,  Lambton,  and  Middlesex  (counties), 
Guelph  and  Peterborough  (towns).  In  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  majorities  for  repeal  are  sweeping  and  unmistakable  ; 
in  some  cases  they  are  far  greater  than  the  majorities  by  which 
the  Act  was  adopted.  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Wellington  1,430 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Act  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  now  re- 
pealed there  by  a  majority  of  1,570.  In  Carleton  county  eleven 
voters  carried  the  law  into  force.  A  majority  of  500  now  testi- 
fies to  its  disastrous  results.  Such  figures  as' these,  together  with 
the  fact  that  in  no  single  instance  has  the  Act  been  sustained, 
speak  for  themselves.  Here  is  an  instructive  news  paragraph 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Canadian  Gazette  : — "  In  connexion 
with  the  recent  Scott  A  ct  contest  at  Colchester,  where  the  Act 
was  adopted  in  1882,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  active 
workers  for  repeal  were,  not  the  liquor-sellers,  but  the  Temper- 
ance people.  The  fact  seems  hardly  credible,  but  is  claimed  as 
none  the  less  true,  that  more  actual  freedom  was  experienced 
under  nominal  prohibition  than  under  license."  Comment  upon 
this  is,  indeed,  superfluous. 

Even  more  instructive  are  the  remarks  and  confessions  which 
have  appeared  in  leading  Canadian  newspapers  avowedly  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  Prohibition.  Thus  the  Montreal  Gazette,  one 
of  the  leading  "  Liberal-Conservative  "  journals  of  Canada,  says 
respecting  the  recent  discomfitures  of  the  coercive  party : — "  The 
defeat  is  overwhelming ;  it  is  much  more  than  was  calculated 
upon,  and,  coming  after  last  year's  repeated  rebuffs,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  popular  condemnation  of  legislation  which,  theo- 
retically good  and  unquestionably  productive  of  good  results,  has 
been  shown  to  be  incapable  of  efficient  enforcement."  The  Toronto 
Globe,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  Daily  News  of  Canada — the 
official  and  authoritative  Liberal  organ — says  : — "  Having  fairlv 
tried  a  measure  intended  to  prohibit  liquor-selling  over  a  small 
district,  the  people  find  that  the  thing  cannot  be  effectively  done. 
Intoxicants  come  in  all  along  the  borders  of  a  Scott  Act  area.  They 
are  sold  in  spite  of  every  possible  vigilance,  with  the  connivance 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population."  The  Toronto  Mail— perhaps  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  Dominion,  remarks : — "  It  is  obvious 
that  on  trial  the  Scott,  Act  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its 
friends.  In  some  places  those  who  voted  for  the  Act  subse- 
quently became  half-hearted,  and  in  other  localities  the  officials 
did  not  enforce  the  law,  and  the  result  was  a  laxity  greater  than 
prevails  under  the  licensing  system."  These  extracts  from  the 
three  principal  journals  of  Canada,  which,  were  there  space,  could 
be  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  fairly  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
Canadian  press  upon  this  subject,  and,  coupled  with  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based — the  defeat  of  the  Act  all  over  the 
country  at  the  polls— should,  we  think,  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  fair-minded  person.  Had  we  space  it, 
would  be  desirable  to  point  out  precisely  how  and  why  this  law, 
seemingly  so  simple,  so  effective,  and  so'well  intended,"  has  failed 
— and  always  must  fail.  It  would  be  useful,  also,  to  dwell  upon 
some  of  the  injurious,  but  quite  unforeseen,  effects,  unconnected 
with  the  actual  liquor  traffic,  which  it  lias  wrought.  Much  might- 


be  said,  for  instance,  as  to  the  terrible  growth,  and  effects,  of 
perjury  at  prosecutions  under  the  Act ;  and  upon  the  evil  effects 
of  a  fanatical  "  Temperance  "  party  at  Parliamentary  elections, 
swaying  very  frequently  the  balance  of  power,  and  subordinating 
all  graver  considerations  to  the  advancement  of  its  particular 
doctrines.  But  these  things  can  be  imagined  by  any  reasonable 
person  :  the  facts  are  the  facts. 


INFORMACON  FOR  PYLGRYMES. 

/~1  UIDE-BOOKS  to  the  Holy  Land  were  in  brisk  demand 
v_X  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  editions 
of  Wynkin  de  Worde's  Informacbn  for  Pylgrymes  into  the  Holy 
Londe  have  come  down,  and  there  may  have  been  other  issues 
that  were  thumbed  out  of  existence.  One  copy,  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  is  undated ;  in  Heber's  noble  collection 
{Biblioth.  Hebe?:,  Part  IV.  p.  123)  there  was  a  copy  dated  1 51 5  ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospective  Revieiv 
(1820)  described  the  1524  edition,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Advocates'  un- 
dated edition  was  reprinted  in  1824  for  the  Iioxburghe  Club,  but 
only  thirty-five  copies  were  struck  off. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  seem  to 
have  been  very  anxious  to  accomplish  the  journey  out  and  home 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  fatigue  or  inconvenience  ;  and 
the  old  guide-book  was  at  considerable  pains  to  show  how  the 
thing  might  be  done  comfortably  and  economically.  When  the 
pilgrim  reached  Venice  he  could  proceed  to  "  Porte  Jaffe  "  either 
in  a  galley  or  in  one  of  the  large  vessels  known  as  "  carracks." 
It  was  cheaper  to  go  by  "carrack,"  the  return  fare  by  galley 
being  fifty  ducats  ("  for  to  be  in  a  goode  honest  place,  and 
to  haue  your  ease  in  the  gaily  and  also  to  be  cherysshed ") 
and  by  carrack  thirty.  A  pilgrim  travelling  by  galley  was  to 
be  careful  to  choose  a  place  "  in  the  ouermost  stage,  for  in 
the  lowest  vnder  it  is  ryghte  euyll  &  smouldryng  hote  and 
stynkynge."  If  he  went  by  carrack  he  was  to  secure  "  a 
chambre  as  nyghe  the  myddes  of  the  shippe  as  ye  may,  for 
there  is  leest  rollyng  or  romblynge  to  kepe  your  brayne  & 
stomacke  in  tempre."  The  pilgrirn  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
pay  down  his  passage  money ;  let  him  first  go  before  the  Duke 
of  Venice  and  have  the  "  patron  "  (sea-captain)  bound  in  the  sum 
of  a  thousand  ducats  "  to  kepe  all  manere  couenauntes."  Drive 
a  stiff  bargain,  is  the  advice  given,  and  hold  the  patron  to  it. 
Stipulate  that  he  shall  call  at  certain  ports  to  get  fresh  water, 
fresh  bread,  and  fresh  meat ;  that  he  shall  not  tarry  longer  than 
three  days  at  any  port  without  the  consent  of  the  pilgrims;  and 
that  he  is  not  to  ship  any  obnoxious  cargo  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  Furthermore,  the  patron  must  clearly  understand  that 
the  pilgrim  is  to  be  provided  every  day  with  "  hote  meete  twyes 
at  two  meeles,  the  fore  none  at  dyner  and  the  after  noon  at  sup- 
per." It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pilgrim  should  be 
amply  supplied  with  wine  ;  but  he  will  find  himself  dry-throated 
unless  he  exercises  keen  foresight  and  strict  vigilance.  He  should 
take  on  board  two  ten-gallon  barrels  of  red  wine  (and  half  that 
quantity  of  water),  for  after  leaving  Venice  he  will  be  unable  to 
procure  wine,  though  he  may  offer  twenty  ducats  for  a  barrel. 
Having  purchased  his  stock  of  wine  he  must  take  care  to  keep  it 
for  his  own  consumption.  Let  him  therefore  hire  a  chest,  with 
a  lock,  key,  and  a  "  lytyll  doore."  Inside,  against  the  door,  he 
must  lay  the  barrel  that  is  first  to  be  broached ;  the  other  barrels 
may  lie  at  the  further  end  of  the  chest,  with  his  "  brede,  chese, 
spyces,  and  all  other  thynges."  It  is  highly  necessary  to  secrete 
the  wine,  for  "  if  ye  shipmen  or  other  pylgrymes  may  com  therto 
they  wol  tame  [broach]  and  drynke  of  it."  With  his  wine  in 
the  locker,  and  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  can  pace  the  deck  a>quo 
ammo. 

Our  pilgrim  should  provide  himself  with  a  bed  ("a  fether 
bed,"  of  course),  a  mattress,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  and  a  quilt. 
All  these  could  be  bought  at  a  shop  beside  St.  Mark's  for  the 
lump  sum  of  three  ducats  ;  and  the  obliging  shopkeeeper  would 
repurchase  the  articles  at  half  price  from  the  pilgrim  on  his  return, 
even  though  the  bed  were  brought  home  broken.  "  Marke,"  says 
this  wariest  of  counsellors,  "  his  hous  &  his  name  that  ye  bought 
it  of  ayenst  ye  come  to  Venyse." 

It  is  satisfactory  for  a  pilgrim  to  be  sure  of  having  hot  meat 
served  twice  a  day  by  the  captain.  So  far  so  good ;  but  what 
about  poultry  ?  Hire  a  cage,  advises  the  guide-book,  and  put 
half  a  dozen  hens  or  chickens  inside.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
member to  buy  half  a  bushel  of  "  myle  sede  at  Venyse  for 
theyin." 

Before  starting  it  must  be  settled  that  the  boat  is  not  to  touch 
at  "Famagust  in  Cypres,"  for  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  pilgrim 
if  he  is  detained  at  that  unwholesome  port,  where  air  and  water 
are  alike  corrupt.  Many  Englishmen  and  travellers  from  other 
countries  have  perished  there;  verbum  sap.  When  the  pilgrim 
goes  ashore  at  the  various  ports  he  must  beware  of  eating  fruits, 
particularly  melons.  If  a  stay  of  three  days  is  to  be  made  at  any 
port,  he  should  disembark  without  a  moment's  delay,  secure  the 
best  lodging  in  the  town,  and  then  hasten  to  buy  up  the  choicest 
"vytayle"  before  the  other  pilgrims  appear  on  the  scene.  At 
Jaffa  the  pilgrims  leave  the  ship  and  take  to  mules  or  asses; 
therefore  he  must  make  every  effort  to  get  the  best  beast,  "  for  ye 
shall  pay1  no  more  for  the  best  than  for  the  worste."  He  must 
be  cautious  when  he  is  out  walking  in  Jaffa,  "for  the  Sarrasyns 
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wol  go  talking-  bi  you  St  make  gode  chere,  but  they  woll  stele 
from  you  yf  they  maye." 

A  full  list  is  given  of  the  spots  that  the  pilgrim  should  visit  nt 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  them  are  the 
house  of  the  rich  man  "  whyche  denyed  Lazare  the  crumes  of 
brede  "  and  the  chapel  "  where  Jhu  Criste  was  prvsoned  whyle 
his  crosse  was  in  shapynge.-'  The  houses  of  Pontius  Pilate  and 
Herod  were  also  on  view.  That  the  pilgrim  mav  not  be  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  Saracens,  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the 
"  langage  of  Moreske  "  is  appended.  It  is  better  to  teach  by 
example  than  by  precept :  so  the  writer  gives  nn  account  of  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  made  by  a  party  of  forty-six  pilgrims,  who 
set  sail  from  Venice  on  a  June  day  in  a  ship  belonging  to  a 
certain  John  Moreson.  The  company  made  a  lengthened  stay  at 
Crete  in  very  hot  weather,  and  they  were  also  detained  at 
Rhodes.  Once  the  ship  was  nearly  wrecked  on  some  dangerous 
rocks  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  things  went  very  smoothly.  With  hot 
meat  twice  a  day  (and  a  pen  of  poultry  in  reserve),  with  a 
cupboard  rather  than  a  chest  full  of  wine,  and  a  feather-bed,  what 
had  a  pilgrim  to  fear? 


CETTINJE. 

THE  usual  way  of  reaching  Cettinje  is  via  Oattaro.  On  land- 
ing a  choice  is  offered  of  a  seven-hours'  drive  or  a  five- 
hours'  walk.  For  those  who  ai-e  stout  of  wind  and  limb  the 
latter  is  decidedly  preferable.  Striking  straight  through  the  little 
town,  the  walker  finds  himself  in  ten  minutes  face  to  face 
with  the  towering  mountain  he  has  to  climb.  There  is  no  de- 
ception about  it,  no  gentle  slopes,  and  no  illusive  succession  of 
primarily  unseen  crests.  It  lies  in  all  its  craggy  grandeur  with 
I  its  feet  touching  the  sea  and  its  brow  in  the  clouds,  and  if 
the  heart  quails  it  is  better  to  turn  back  at  once,  for  the  descent 
i  is  only  a  few  degrees  less  arduous  than  the  climb.  The  first 
half  of  the  ascent  is  made  along  a  series  of  eighty  or  ninety 
zigzag  paths  whose  elbows  are  sometimes  only  a  few  yards  from 
each  other,  so  steep  is  the  gradient.  At  the  last  of  these  a  small 
plateau  is  reached,  from  which  the  lovely  Bocche  can  be  viewed, 
,  spread  out  like  a  panorama  below.  After  this  the  path  runs  here 
and  there,  straggling  ever  upwards  over  rock  and  boulder  till  the 
summit  of  Kerstaz  is  attained,  and  then  the  horizon  is  wider  still, 
and  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  are  dwarfed 
till  the  eye  passes  clear  over  them  to  the  Adriatic  beyond.  An 
idea  of  the  sheerness  of  the  mountain-side  can  be  obtained  by 
throwing  a  stone  from  the  top,  which  will  fall  almost  on  the 
spot  from  whence  the  start  was  made  a  couple  of  hours  before. 
From  Kerstaz  we  cross  the  Negush  plain,  and  then  struggle  up 
the  opposite  mountain,  which  brings  us  in  full  view  of  the  snow- 
capped heights  of  Albania,  with  the  Lake  of  Scutari  glinting  in 
the  mist  and  distance.  Another  hour  or  so  and  we  enter  Cettinje, 
the  most  extraordinary  capital  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street,  with  four  smaller  ones  crossing  it,  and  ending  vaguely  in 
the  fields.  The  whole  town  covers  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  acres. 
'  The  principal  building  is  the  hotel,  which  worthily  blocks  the  end 
of  the  main  street.  It  is  a  bare  and  rickettv-looking  structure, 
hut  represents  the  acme  of  luxury  at  Cettinje.  The  other  public 
places  are  the  prison,  the  church,  and  the  school.  The  first  of 
these  lies  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  in  front  of  the  gates,  on  a 
lawn,  the  prisoners  amuse  themselves  by  playing  various  rude 
games — bowls,  with  pieces  of  rock  for  balls,  leap-frog,  and  so  on. 
.  A  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  odd  building  jobs  about  Cettinje, 
and  others  hew  wood  in  the  mountain.  They  are  not  chained, 
but  appear  seldom  to  dream  of  running  away.  When  a  case  of 
evasion  happens,  one  or  two  fellow-convicts  are  despatched 
to  catch  the  runaway  and  bring  him  back.  The  theory  of 
■  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  is  here  practised  most  literally 
and  methodically.  The  only  distinction  between  a  condemned 
convict  and  a  free  citizen  is  that  the  former  is  deprived  of  his 
arms.  This  is  an  equal  degradation  to  the  usual  dress  or  brand 
elsewhere.  Close  to  the  Hotel  is  the  Royal  1'alace,  a  whitewashed 
house  with  green  Venetian  blinds,  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  cost  a  million  of  francs,  owing  to  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting the  materials.  Over  against  it  is  along,  low,  red  building, 
',  known  as  the  "  Bigliardo."  It  received  this  nickname  from  an 
English  billiard-table  having  been  set  up  there.  The  carrying  of 
\  this  piece  of  furniture  by  fifty  men  over  the  mountain  was  con- 
sidered— and  undoubtedly  was — a  great  feat.  Whilst  the  porters 
Struggled  manfully  under  the  slate,  a  pilot  stood  astride  on  high, 
and  shouted  his  directions  as  to  how  to  get  round  awkward 
corners.  The  "  Bigliardo  "  is  now  used  as  offices  for  the  different 
Ministries  and  a  Parliament-house.  The  church  is  very  small, 
capable  of  holding,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fifty  people.  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  Prince  Danilo  and  his 
brother  Mirko  Petrovitch,  and  in  the  chancel  a  sort  of  sarcophagus, 
which  is  opened  on  solemn  occasions,  containing  the  embalmed 
remains  of  the  Bishop-Prince  Peter  I.  The  old  monastery  faces 
the  Palace.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  this  monastery  and  twenty 
(  or  thirty  cottages  round  it  represented  the  town  of  Cettinje. 
Behind  the  monastery  is  the  famous  Tower  of  Skulls.  In  the  old 
days  no  Montenegrin  was  entitled  to  be  considered  an  able-bodied 
soldier  until  he  had  decorated  the  Tower  with  a  Turkish  head. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  it  received  its  ghastly  decorations  was 
after  the  battle  of  Grahovo,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  July, 
1859..  The  Montenegrins  lost  four  hundred  men,  and  brought  in 


four  thousand  skulls,  at  least  so  says  tradition.  The  account  is 
more  or  less  confirmed  by  independent  witnesses,  one  of  whom, 
an  Austrian  officer,  counted  two  thousand  three  hundred  skeletons 
on  the  field  several  weeks  after  the  famous  fight.  The  custom 
has,  however,  now  died  out,  having  been  abolished,  together  with 
niost  practices  of  a  similar  nature,  by  the  Draconian  code  and 
inflexible  rule  of  Danilo  I.  This  Prince  endeavoured  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vendetta,  amongst  other  barbarities,  and  his  suc- 
eessor,  the  present  sovereign,  carried  on  the  system  with  such 
success  that,  although  at  first  his  subjects  refused  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  determination,  a  few  summary  execu- 
tions of  offenders  sufficed  entirely  to  stamp  out  the  crime, 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  a  special  convention  with  Turkey. 
The  last  instance  of  vendetta  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  an  officer  of  Prince  Nicolas's  household, 
smarting  under  the  rimbecco  or  taunt  of  having  an  unavenged 
death  in  his  family,  decoyed  some  relatives  of  the  murderer  into  a 
boat  on  the  Lake  of  Scutari  and  there  assassinated  them.  With 
some  reluctance  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  liijeka,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake,  and  he  fell  before  the  firing  party,  crying  out 
"  Long  live  Prince  Nicolas  !    Long  live  his  family !  " 

The  sentiments  of  blind  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  are  pro- 
bably coloured  with  a  religious  tinge  from  the  days  when  the 
ruler  was  Yladika,  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  State.  Such  as  they  are  they  constitute  a  priceless  guarantee 
of  national  unity  and  order.  Amidst  the  dynastic  questions 
which  trouble  the  rest  of  the  Balkans  there  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  any  wavering  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Montenegrins  for 
their  Prince  and  his  stock.  Together  with  this  feeling  of  almost 
worshipful  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Palace  is  a  pleasant 
sense  of  individual  equality.  The  Prince  has  been  designed  by  Pro- 
vidence torule,  but  his  family  and  relations  are  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished from  those  around  them.  The  Princess  Milena  was 
a  peasant  girl,  who  one  day  washed  the  feet  of  the  royal  travel- 
ler in  her  father's  cottage  in  the  mountains,  and  now  stretches 
her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia.  In  the 
street  of  Cettinje,  or  under  the  Tree  of  Justice,  Prince  Nicolas 
and  his  family  could  not  be  picked  out  by  a  stranger  from  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.  Proud  as  they  are  and  jealous  of  certain  ap- 
purtenances of  rank — especially  when  abroad  or  in  the  presence 
of  strangers — the  Montenegrins  are  eminently  republican  in  their 
habits  of  daily  life.  A  group  of  three  or  four  may  be  seen 
smoking  round  a  table  or  taking  an  evening  stroll,  all  dressed 
alike  with  an  arsenal  in  their  belts  and  the  inevitable  strouka,  or 
raw  goat's-hair  blanket,  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  One  is  per- 
haps the  hotel  proprietor  (related  to  the  Prince),  the  second  the 
Minister  of  War,  the  third  a  tailor,  the  fourth  a  sheepowner, 
and  the  fifth  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  priests  have  no 
distinctive  costume,  but  can  be  readily  recognized  by  their  long 
hair  and  beards,  and  by  their  carrying  no  arms  in  times  of  peace. 
As  a  rule,  the  men  wear  only  a  moustache,  and  it  is  considered 
slovenly  for  any  but  a  priest  to  let  the  beard  grow.  As  a  race 
they  present  an  almost  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that  is  admirable 
in  physique.  The  average  height  is  considerably  over  six  feet, 
and  their  frames  are  splendidly  proportioned,  broad  and  deep  in 
the  chest  and  lean  in  the  loins,  with  long  sinewy  limbs  and  not 
an  ounce  of  spare  flesh.  They  offer  a  good  example  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  as  they  take  very  little  care  of  their  children, 
and  only  the  strong  and  sound  grow  up.  In  after  life,  too,  they 
are  extremely  averse  to  any  sanitary  precautions  or  medical 
treatment,  and  a  sick  Montenegrin  is  almost  synonymous  with  a 
dead  man.  At  least  he  at  once  gives  himself  up,  and  if  he  re- 
covers looks  upon  it  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  freak  in  nature's  laws. 
They  have  no  fear  of  death,  and  endure  the  severest  bodily  pain 
with  incredible  fortitude.  The  few  who  submit  to  surgical  ope- 
rations invariably  refuse  anaesthetics,  and  converse  with  their 
friends  smoking  a  cigarette  whilst  a  leg  or  arm  is  being  ampu- 
tated.  The  doctor  of  the  hospital  has  consequently  very  little 
work  to  do  beyond  making  unique  observations  on  this  unique 
population,  if  the  men  are  remarkable  in  many  ways,  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  little  less  so  in  others.  The  ladies  in 
Montenegro  play  the  secondary  rule  which  always  falls  to  their 
lot  in  patriarchal  communities.  In  the  lower  classes  they  per- 
form the  whole  work  of  the  house  and  the  fields,  tilling  the  soil, 
gathering  the  harvest,  and  even  building  their  own  cottages, 
whilst  their  lords  and  masters  play  backgammon  and  otherwise 
amuse  themselves  in  each  other's  company.  In  the  better  ranks 
of  life  they  still  take  a  very  unequal  half  of  life,  staying  at  home 
all  day,  and  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  worries  of  existence, 
leaving  the  sweets  for  mankind.  The  result  of  centuries  of  this 
training  has  been  to  obliterate  much  of  the  feminine  grace  and 
timidity  from  their  manners  and  character.  But  while  treating 
them  with  little  outward  show  of  admiration,  the  Montenegrin 
has  a  profound  respect,  well  merited,  for  the  virtues  of  the  other 
sex,  and  nowhere  perhaps  could  a  young  girl  enjoy  such  perfect 
liberty  of  action  and  movement  as  in  the  Black  Mountain.  It  is 
common  to  meet  a  peasant  damsel  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 
alone  and  halfway  bet  ween  ( 'ettinje  and  Cattaro—  a  journey  which 
she  will  make  on  foot  there  and  back  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  sell  eggs  and  buy  fish.  And  wroe  betide  the  man  who  should 
offer  her  the  slightest  insult  by  word  or  look. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  couple  of  volumes  on  the  life  and 
habits  of  Cettinje,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  nobody 
appears  yet  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  so.  Beyond  one 
work  in  Russian  and  another  in  French — -written,  in  reality,  by 
a  Servian  officer,  though  his  name  is  not  on  the  title-page — 
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little  of  any  value  has  ever  yet  been  published  on  Montenegro. 
Even  for  a  passing  visit  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  place 
with  so  many  original  attractions.  Like  Japan,  however,  it  will 
probably  get  spoilt  as  soon  as  it  is  included  among  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  the  globe-trotter.  At  present  a  capital  where 
there  are  no  lawyers  and  no  bankers,  no  Jews  and  no  policemen, 
could  only  exist  in  a  country  without  a  Custom  House  or  a 
passport  office,  and  such  a  land  sounds  almost  like  a  Utopia. 
But  it  is  a  real  State,  and  long  may  it  live. 


THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  HARVEST  THIS  YEAR. 

far  as  the  information  yet  collected  enables  us  to  judge, 
k5  the  world's  wheat  harvest  this  year  will  fall  somewhat  short 
of  the  world's  consumption.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  crops 
all  over  Western  and  Central  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  promised  well ;  but  since  then  the  weather  has  been  un- 
favourable, and  much  injury  has  been  done  in  Germany,  France, 
and  this  country.  The  harvest  in  Spain  and  Portugal  appears  to 
have  been  got  in  in  excellent  condition,  and  its  quantity  is  large. 
But  in  France  reaping  was  frequently  interrupted  by  heavy  rains, 
and  consequently  has  been  unusually  protracted.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  quality  proves  to  be  not  nearly  as  good  as  a  little  time 
ago  was  expected.  Indeed,  where  threshing  has  taken  place  dis- 
appointment is  expressed  in  many  districts.  Here  at  home  it  is 
certain  that  much  corn  has  been  lodged  and  twisted,  mildew  has 
liere  and  there  made  its  appearance,  and,  unless  there  is  an  early 
change  in  the  weather,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  farmers  will 
again  be  completely  disappointed.  In  Germany  the  only  districts 
from  which  good  reports  are  received  are  those  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Still,  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  yield  throughout 
Western  Europe  will  be  larger  than  it  was  last  year.  The  home 
estimate  is  somewhat  over  the  average  production.  And  it  is 
anticipated  by  many  that  France  will  need  to  import  only  about 
3  millions  of  quarters,  while  some  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  her  home  yield  will  equal  the  consumption.  But  drought 
and  heat  have  done  great  damage  in  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania, 
and  Southern  Russia.  There  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  countries  will  have  a  much  smaller  surplus  to  export 
than  they  had  last  year.  Russia,  of  course,  is  the  most  important 
European  wheat-exporting  country,  and  respecting  the  probable 
Russian  yield  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  All  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  a  failure  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  little  trust  reposed  in  Russian  official  returns  that 
the  commercial  world  refuses  to  accept  the  official  statement  of 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  winter  crop  to  the  spring  crop. 
The  official  estimate  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  yield ;  but 
commercial  reports  make  it  very  much  higher.  Again,  com- 
mercial reports  are  far  less  favourable  respecting  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  than  are  the  official  returns. 
The  point  is  of  very  great  importance.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Russian  harvests  were  so  good  that  they  supplied  the 
demands  of  the  rest  of  Europe  with  a  very  slight  rise  in  prices. 
If,  as  the  official  returns  represent,  two-thirds  of  this  year's  crop 
are  again  good,  the  deficiency  in  Europe  will  be  very  much  less  than 
it  will  be  if  the  commercial  estimate  is  correct.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  will  be  safest  to  assume  that  the  Russian  surplus  this  year  will 
be  small,  and,  if  so,  it  appears  certain  that  the  European 
production  will  fall  very  much  short  of  the  European  con- 
sumption. 

Turning  to  the  wheat-exporting  countries  outside  Europe,  we 
find  from  the  Indian  Government's  official  memorandum  that  the 
present  year's  harvest  in  the  Punjaub  shows  an  increase  of  6^ 
per  cent,  over  that  of  last  year,  and  the  harvest  of  Scinde  an 
increase  of  9  per  cent.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  falling 
oft'  in  Bombay  and  in  the  Central  and  North-West  Provinces  of 
23  per  cent.    The  yield,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  under  the 
average.    The  Australasian  harvest  will  barely  suffice  for  home 
wants,  and  the  only  other  important  source  of  supply  is  the 
United  States.     The  winter  wheat  crop  there,  which  was  a 
failure  last  year,  is  good  this  year.    And,  although  the  last 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  shows  that  on  the  first  of  this 
month  there  was  some  falling  off  in  the  spring  wheat  crop  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  not 
yield  as  much  as  some  time  ago  was  expected,  it  practically  is 
equal  in  condition  to  what  it  was  at  the  same  date  last  year.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  spring  wheat  crop  last  year  was 
about  an  average  yield.    The  American  harvest,  then,  upon  the 
whole,   will  be  decidedly  better  than  that  of  last  year;  but 
whether  the  increase  in  America  will  offset  the  falling  off  in  Russia 
it  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  as  the 
only  marked  improvement  amongst  the  principal  wheat-export  ing 
countries  of  the  world  is  in  the  United  States,  while  there  is  a 
decided  deterioration  in  Russia,  Austria-1  [ungary,  Roumania,  and 
Australasia,  it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  the  yield  of  the  whole 
world  will  be  less  than  it  was  last  year,  and,  therefore,  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  world's  consumption  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  deficiency  will  have  to  be  made  up  from  the 
stocks  of  old  grain  remaining  over  from  recent  hai vests,  and  the 
course  of  prices  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of 
those  stocks.    A  memorandum  issued  at  Simla  early  last  month 
by  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department  states  that  the  last 
three  seasons  have  been  more  or  less  unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 


tion and  export  of  wheat  from  India,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  and  of  the  larger  local  consumption  of  the  grain  in  store,  owing 
to  partial  failure  of  this  year's  early  crops  of  other  kinds,  the  stocks 
of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  agricultural  year  were 
not  large,  and  in  a  few  places  were  reported  to  be  insufficient. 
Therefore,  the  memorandum  concludes  that  the  exports  during 
the  current  year  will  not  exceed  those  of  the  past  year.  In 
Australasia  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  no  surplus  for  export, 
either  from  old  harvests  or  from  the  yield  of  the  present  year. 
And  if  this  be  so,  we  have  mainly  to  look  to  the  old  stocks  in 
Europe  and  in  America  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent year's  harvest.  Unfortunately,  there  exist  no  trustworthy 
statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  those  stocks.  We  have  to  depend 
largely  upon  mere  estimates. 

Adding  the  estimated  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  twelve 
months  ago  to  the  recorded  imports  since,  and  comparing  the 
total  with  the  estimated  consumption,  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  stocks  in  store  now  are  unusually  large,  and  the  accepted 
opinion  is  that  the  stocks  in  the  other  wheat-importing  countries 
of  Europe  are  rather  lower  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago. 
The  imports  into  France,  more  particularly,  during  the  past 
twelve  months  have  been  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  from 
which  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  old  stocks  must  have  been 
drawn  upon,  unless,  indeed,  the  harvest  of  1888  was  decidedly 
better  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been.  As  the  American 
harvest  of  1888  was  decidedly  deficient,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  stocks  now  held  there  are  smaller  rather  than 
larger  than  usual,  although  it  must  be  added  that  what  is  called 
the  visible  supply — that  is  to  say,  the  stocks  that  are  known  to 
be  held  by  traders  and  farmers — do  not  show  a  deficiency.  In 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  certain  that  the  old  stocks 
are  very  large.  The  harvests,  both  of  1887  and  1888  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  And 
though  the  exports  during  the  two  years  were  on  an  immense 
scale,  there  yet  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
the  Russian  Government  that  the  old  stocks  still  retained  are 
very  large.  If  so,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  expecting 
much  rise  in  price.  That  clearly  is  the  opinion  of  millers ;  for 
they  show  no  eagerness  to  buy,  and  there  has  been  no  material 
advance  in  quotations.  At  the  moment  France  is  not  com- 
peting with  this  country  for  foreign  wheat.  And,  if  the  present- 
estimate  proves  correct  that  she  will  require  but  a  very  small 
import  during  the  next  twelve  months,  the  course  of  prices  will 
depend,  at  least  for  some  months  to  come,  mainly  upon  the 
character  of  the  weather  here  at  home  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  up  to  the  average.  And,  though  it  is  laid,  and 
twisted,  and  otherwise  damaged  in  many  places,  it  is  yet  gene- 
rally admitted  that  a  few  weeks  of  heat  and  bright  sunshine 
would  remedy  much  of  the  damage,  and  would  enable  farmers 
to  get  in  what  is  yet  uncut  in  good  condition.  If  they  can 
do  this,  the  grain  will  be  fit  for  milling  purposes  without  an 
admixture  of  foreign  corn  ;  threshing  will  proceed  rapidly,  and 
the  supplies  sent  to  market  will  be  large.  But  if  the  weather 
does  not  improve,  and  the  grain  in  consequence  proves  too  soft 
for  milling,  the  demand  for  foreign  grain  will  increase,  and  some 
rise  in  price  must  be  looked  for.  Even  so,  however,  the  rise  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  considerable.  India,  according  to  the 
official  memorandum  referred  to  above,  will  send  us  this  year 
nearly  as  much  as  she  did  last  year;  America  will  send  us 
considerably  more ;  and,  although  the  Russian  surplus  from  the 
crop  now  being  harvested  will  be  much  less  than  the  surplus  of 
the  two  preceding  crops,  the  stocks  remaining  over  from  these 
two  crops  can  be  largely  drawn  upon.  Besides,  though  the 
miscellaneous  countries  from  which  we  receive  supplies  are  un- 
important taken  singly,  in  the  aggregate  they  can  furnish  very 
considerable  quantities,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  demand  here 
will  bring  out  supplies  sufficient  to  prevent  any  material  advance 
in  prices. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY. 

rpiIE  National  Insurance  legislation  of  Germany,  and  especially 
-L  the  Act  of  1889,  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received  in  this  country.  Entirely  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  nations,  it  has  taken  theory  rather  than  experience  as  its 
guide.  It  is  a  complete  leap  in  the  dark ;  a  gigantic  experiment 
in  State  Socialism,  conducted  and  enforced  by  a  despotic 
monarchy. 

Under  the  Act  of  1889  every  Saturday  night  every  dependent 
workman  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  whether  male  or  female,  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  his  or  her  wages  into 
a  common  fund  of  national  insurance.  Every  employer  of  labour 
is  bound  to  contribute  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  his  workmen,  and  the  State  supplements  these  sums 
by  a  grant  of  2l.  \os.  (50  marks)  to  each  pension.  The  object  of 
the  insurance  is  threefold  (i.)  against  sickness  ;  (ii.)  against 
accident ;  (iii.)  against  old  age.  The  first  two  objects  were 
attained  by  previous  legislation  ;  the  third  is  the  subject  of  the 
Act  of  1889.  The  workmen  who  are  thus  compelled  to  insure 
are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  wages  : — 

Class    I.  350  marks  and  under,  or  £17  10s.  a  year,  pays  i.W.  a  weok 
„     II.  550    ,,  11     or  £27  ics.      „       „    2d.  „ 

„   III.  850     ,.  ,.      or  £42  ion.      „       ,.     ajrf.  „ 

„    IV.  Between  850  and  950  marks,  or  £47  10s.  a  year,  3-/.  „ 
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The  scale  of  pensions  to  which  these  payments  entitle  the  work- 
men necessarily  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  weekly  premiums. 
At  seventy  every  workman  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  a  pension  for 
old  age,  and  this  pension  varies  between  yl.  Js.  a  year  in  Class  I. 
and  2oL  i$s.  in  Class  IV.  For  the  purpose  of  insurance  the  year 
is  divided  into  forty-seven  weeks.  Cards  are  issued  to  each  work- 
man with  forty-seven  spaces,  and,  as  the  employer  deducts  the 
weekly  amount,  a  stamp  is  allixed  in  the  space.  When  the  card 
is  completed  it  represents  the  owner's  claim  for  the  year,  and  is 
deposited  in  the  official  pigeon-hole.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1 89 1 , 
when  the  Act  will  be  brought  into  full  working  order,  it  will 
affect  twelve  million  workmen. 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  effect  of  the  National  Insurance 
legislation  in  Germany.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that  the 
scheme  would  be  vigorously  opposed  as  an  undue  extension  of 
State  interference  which  destroys  the  principle  of  self-help. 
Apart  from  this  initial  question,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  the  indeterminateness  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or 
the  financial  dangers  through  which  it  must  pass  until  capital 
lias  accumulated  to  meet  the  claims.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  put  forward  a  strong  case  that  the  benefits  are  trifling,  while 
the  burden  is  enormous.  Dealing  as  the  Acts  do  with  three 
different  classes  of  insurance,  consolidation  is  almost  impossible, 
and  the  expenses  of  management  greatly  increased.  Thus  in  the 
old  age  insurances  the  organization  is  territorial  ;  in  the  accident 
Insurances  the  organization  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment ;  in  the  sickness  insurances  the  organization  is  local 
in  order  that  successful  malingering  may  be  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult. So,  again,  the  results  of  the  Acts  are  necessarily  doubtful. 
In  all  probability  they  will  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  diminish 
employment,  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  decrease  the  letting 
value  of  land,  and  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  policy  of  Protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  probably  check  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration ;  for  the  pensions  will  only  be  paid  to  German  subjects, 
nnd  increase  the  expenses  of  war,  since  the  State,  as  the 
employer  of  a  nation  under  conscription,  ought  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  upon  employers  of  labour  of 
contributing  a  third  to  the  pension  fund. 

But,  passing  by  these  points  of  criticism  or  speculation,  the  re- 
markable and  striking  features  of  the  legislation  are  the  State 
•contribution  and  the  political  design  which  lurks  behind  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  Chancellor.  These  two  points  hang  closely 
together.  It  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  progres- 
sive Income-tax,  an  attempt  to  redress  by  taxation  the  inequali- 
ties of  property,  a  seizure  of  one  man's  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  an  attack  upon  the  capitalists  and  commercial  middle 
classes  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  "Liberal"  party  and  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  opponents  to  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Chancellor. 

A  brief  retrospect  makes  this  clear.  The  Insurance  laws 
originated  in  the  collapse  of  trade  in  1878.  Before  that  date 
Delbruck's  Free-trade  policy  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
Chancellor.  But  commercial  depression  and  political  manage- 
ment produced  a  reaction.  On  the  one  side,  agriculture  was 
protected  by  heavy  import  duties,  while,  as  compensation  for  the 
taxation  of  necessaries,  the  lower  orders  were  promised  a  course 
of  social  legislation  in  their  special  interests.  Cm  the  other  side, 
in  order  to  check  the  Liberal  middle  classes,  the  Government  not 
only  coquetted  with  the  masses,  but  destroyed  the  independence 
of  political  life  by  exceptional  laws,  nominally  directed  against 
the  Socialists.  By  the  imposition  of  protective  duties,  the  promise 
of  social  legislation,  and  the  propagation  of  Socialist  scares,  the 
Conservatives  secured  a  majority  at  the  elections  ;  and  thus  was 
begun  the  policy,  which  has  been  steadily  pursued  since  1878, 
of  conciliating  the  masses,  and  using  the  dread  of  revolution  to 
eurtail  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  the  press,  and  public  meeting. 
The  Crown  offers  to  play  the  part  of  Social  Democrat  if  the 
people  will  make  it  absolute  master  of  its  political  opponents. 
At  first  the  German  Government  gave  less  than  it  took.  Its  new 
social  policy  was  inaugurated  with  more  show  than  substance. 
It  was  only  when  the  elections  of  1881  had  increased  the  strength 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  formidable  proportions  that  it  was  roused 
to  activity.  By  prodigal  promises  to  the  masses  of  the  approaching 
removal  of  all  want  and  distress,  and  by  severity  in  enforcing 
arbitrary  measures  against  the  Social  Democrats,  it  endeavoured 
to  check  the  progress  of  German  Liberalism.  It  is  in  pursuance 
of  this  political  policy  that  the  Government  carried  its  schemes 
of  national  insurance  against  sickness  in  1883  and  against  acci- 
dent in  1884.  It  was  as  the  completion  of  this  same  campaign 
tliat  the  Chancellor,  by  an  almost  unexampled  exercise  of  his 
personal  influence,  secured,  though  by  the  smallest  of  majorities, 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1889  for  national  insurance  against 
old  age. 


REVIEWS. 


SONGS  AND  LIFE  OF  AN  ANGLER.* 

HERE  is  one  good  book  among  the  few  good  books  which 
appear  between  the  seasons.  Mr.  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  was 
t'ae  best  angler  of  the  old  school,  when  men  could  still  fish 

*  Stoddart's  Angling  Songs  ;  with  Memoir.  By  Anne  H.  Stoddart. 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Co.  "1889. 


down  stream,  and  yet  load  themselves  with  trout,  when  the  fall 
of  the  dry  fly  was  yet  unknown  on  Scotch  and  unfamiliar  even 
on  English  waters.  Mr.  Stoddart  was  an  angler  first,  a  poet 
next,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  long  life  he  was  intimate  with 
Christopher  North,  the  Shepherd,  Aytoun,  and  other  glories  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  His  poems  were  for  the  more  part  written 
in  youth,  and  some  half-dozen  of  his  fishing  songs  are  of  the 
first  merit.  His  Death  Wake :  a  Necromaunt  in  Three  Chinueras, 
is  now  very  rare.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  account  of  the  plot 
and  the  extracts,  Stoddart  had  appropriated  a  good  deal  of 
Shelley,  something  of  Keats,  and  animated  it  all  with  the  spirit 
of  Pfitrus  Borel.  It  is  odd  to  think  that,  just  when  PeTrus  and 
Philothe'e  were  running  their  rigs  in  Paris,  a  young  Scot  was  out- 
doing them  in  their  own  vein  of  romance  during  the  winter 
months,  when  fishing  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  Death  Wake  should  take  its  place  in  any 
collection  of  the  Itomantiques,  and  yet  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  author  had  even  glanced  at  Hugo  or  Gautier,  not  to  speak  of 
Feu  et  Flamme. 

A  more  orderly  account  should  be  given  of  a  life  and  talent  so 
original — a  talent  which  touched  that  of  the  Lycanthrope  on 
one  side,  of  Thoreau  on  another,  and  of  Walton  on  a  third. 
Happily,  the  Memoir  of  her  father  by  Miss  Stoddart  is  a  pearl  of 
a  memoir — not  a  word  too  long,  not  padded  out  in  the  modern 
way  with  letters  and  scraps.  Indeed,  writing  on  a  day  of  deluge 
in  front  of  his  own  loch,  St.  Mary's,  we  could  wish  that  Miss 
Stoddart  had  written  a  longer  book,  and  had  even  rescued  a  few 
angling  letters,  if  any  exist.  How  different  is  this  brief,  natural, 
humorous  record  from  the  prodigious  volumes  of  theatrical 
sumphisms  and  newspaper  cuttings  !  how  different  from  the 
hotchpotch  of  correspondence  which  is  offered  as  the  biography 
of  notorious  nobodies  in  politics,  religion,  literature !  Miss 
Stoddart's  book  is  all  good  ;  it  is  a  book  of  which  a  man  should 
have  two  copies — one  to  keep  with  his  fly-book  in  the  pocket  of 
his  coat,  and  to  lie  in  the  boat  with  the  landing-net  and  creel ; 
another  copy  to  bind  in  morocco  and  place  among  honoured 
volumes  on  his  shelves.  There  is  quite  a  little  library  of  Stoddart 
literature,  including  the  original  edition  of  the  Poems,  the  Death 
Wake  (if  that  could  be  found  in  shop  or  stall),  the  Angler's  Com- 
panion (1847),  and  the  novel  Abel  Massinger,  which  we  have 
never  had  the  good  luck  to  come  across.  Miss  Stoddart,  in  the 
next  edition  of  her  book,  should  print  a  bibliography  of  her  father, 
for  his  old  green-clad  volumes  "  keep  their  green,"  and  are  valued 
by  the  persons  whom  he  would  have  liked  to  like  them. 

The  Stoddarts  are  of  the  old  gentle  blood  of  the  Borders,  though 
not  sprung  from  any  of  the  reiving  clans.  Miss  Stoddart  thinks 
the  name  was  originally  Stoutheart,  basirig  this  opinion  on  an 
ancient  tombstone  (1462)  in  the  churchyard  above  St.  Mary's 
Loch.  But  the  letters  on  the  stone  are  now  obliterated,  and  oral 
tradition  alone  speaks  of  this  etymology.  An  old  lady  of  the 
family  burned  most  of  the  ancient  documents,  conceiving  that  she 
was  bewitched,  and  that  the  seals  on  the  papers  were  mixed  up 
with  the  malison.  The  Stoddarts  held  lands  in  the  forest,  and 
possessed  Williamshope,  which  marches,  we  think,  with  Ashiesteil 
and  Elibank.  They  were  on  the  Covenanting  side.  One  of  them, 
"  the  Beetle  of  Yarrow,"  was  a  man  of  enormous  force.  When 
his  kindred  had  assembled  round  his  death-bed,  as  they  hoped,  to 
hear  his  will  read,  he  arose,  a  "  gey  gash  "  figure,  and  told  them 
he  would  marry  yet,  and  balk  their  greed.  In  this  adventure 
he  was  successful.  Mr.  Stoddart's  father,  Captain  Stoddart,  was 
a  great  genealogist,  and  haunted  the  kirkyard  of  Yarrow,  study- 
ing the  inscriptions  on  the  family  tombs.  A  caricature  was  de- 
signed, probably  by  Tom  his  son,  "  in  which  he  sat  grim  and 
silent  on  a  low  churchyard  wall,  rod  in  hand,  fishing  in  the  moon- 
light in  a  sea  of  ruined  graves  overgrown  with  nettles,"  and  below 
the  legend  ran  : — 

His  rod  was  made  of  the  Family  Tree, 
His  line  was  a  long  line  of  ancestry  ; 
He  baited  his  hook  with  dead  men's  marrow. 
And  he  sat  and  he  bobbed  for  the  Beetle  of  Yarrow. 

He  bobbed  till  the  moon  rose  over  the  hill, 
And,  for  aught  that  I  know,  he  is  sitting  there  still, 
Though  the  wind  may  blow,  and  the  nettles  may  wave, 
And  never  a  rise  can  he  get  from  the  grave. 

This  is  akin  to  Praed's  lied  Fisherman. 

The  Stoddarts  intermarried  with  the  Veitchs  of  the  Glen,  and 
they  finally  produced  Captain  Stoddart,  who  fought  in  the  siege 
of  Copenhagen  and  was  honourably  mentioned  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  His  warring  done,  he  settled 
in  Edinburgh, and  begat  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart.  As  a  child  Tom 
divided  his  heart  between  fishing  (there  were  good  trout  then  in 
the  Water  of  Leith  !)  and  the  composition  of  the  most  lurid 
tragedies.  "Blood  and  battle  were  the  powers  with  which  he 
worked,  and  no  meaner  tools."  His  first  trout  was  caught  where 
there  are  more  golf-balls  than  fish  and  more  dirt  than  either,  in  a 
burn  at  Elie.  lie  learned  the  evil  art  of  potting  salmon  roe  from 
M.  Snii-liiiT,  a  primmer  of  I  lie  old  French  war.  While  tl  was  legal, 
we  regret  to  say  that  he  captured  trout  by  the  hundredweight  with 
salmon-roe.  Scotland  Avill  never  be  all  she  should  bo  while  her 
children  fish  with  bait  of  every  sort,  from  wasps  and  maggots  to 
worms  and  natural  minnow.  The  young  Stoddarts' chief  holiday 
was  Saturday;  they  were  thrashed  if  they  came  home  over  the 
border  of  Sunday  ;  and  once  they  crept  into  an  empty  hearse  at  a 
toll-door,  frightened  the  driver  out  of  his  wits,  and  were  rattled 
into  Edinburgh  at  an  exhilarating  pace.  In  1825  Stoddart  went  to 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  University.    He  was  intended  for  the  Bar; 
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but  lie  is  believed  never  to  have  held  a  brief.  Christopher  North 
■was  one  of  his  professors ;  and  Christopher's  son,  Mr.  John 
"Wilson,  his  chief  friend.  At  Wilson's  house  he  met  Aytoun,  Ferrier, 
De  Quincey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  Delta  "  (Dr.  Moir),  the  Shepherd 
of  course,  and  Henry  Glassford  Bell.  In  1828  many  of  them  went 
to  Tibbie  Shiels's,  on  the  slender  line  of  land  between  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes.  Here  they  often  fished,  danced  with 
the  shepherd  wenches,  and  drank  a  prodigious  deal  of  whisky.  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ambrose's  ?  Tibbie 
(Mrs.  Richardson  j  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  aye  likit  the  Cock 
o'  the  North  best,  that  was  Professor  Wilson  ye  ken.  I  likit 
him,  and  Mr.  Tom  Stoddart,  and  Hogg.  Eh,  but  they  were  the 
callants  for  dvinkin'."  Though  he  fished  and  drank  with  Hogg, 
Shelley  and  Keats  (to  Wilson's  regret)  were  among  his  favourite 
poets.  He  wrote  a  Byronic  piece,  The  Curse  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
no  trout  in  that  loch — and  early  in  1 83 1  published  with  Henry 
Constable  The  Death  Wake,  or  Lunacy :  a  Necromaunt  in  Three 
Chtmeerds.  The  pleasing  fable  is  on  this  wise  : — A  Monk  loves 
a  Nun.  He  is  called  to  bury  a  corpse  ;  it  is  Hers.  He  goes  mad, 
exhumes  her,  puts  her  in  a  boat,  and  goes  to  sea.  He  touches  an 
island  where  her  father  dwells,  a  remorseful  parent.  "  Here,  in 
an  interval  of  sanity,  Julio  shrinks  from  the  now  loathsome 
corpse,  and  tries  to  tell  the  Hermit  his  story."  His  reason 
collapses  again ;  the  tide  bears  him  and  the  dead  body  to  the 
deep ;  the  father  finds  them  and  dies  on  their  grave.  This  is  a 
pretty  tale  after  the  manner  of  1830.  Here  is  the  wedding  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  : — 

He  dropped  upon  a  rock  and  by  him  placed 

Over  a  bed  of  sea-pinks  growing  waste 

The  silent  ladye,  and  he  muttered  wild 

Strange  words  about  a  mother  and  no  child. 

"  And  I  shall  wed  thee,  Agathe,  although 

OnrS  be  no  God-blest  bridal — even  so  !  " 

And  from  the  sand  he  took  a  silver  shell 

That  had  been  wasted  by  the  fall  and  swell 

Of  many  a  moon-borne  tide  into  a  ring — 

A  rude  rude  ring:  it  was  a  snow-white  thing, 

Where  a  lone  hermit  limpet  slept  and  died 

In  ages  far  away.    "  Thou  art  a  bride, 

Sweet  Agatha' !    Wake  up,  we  must  not  linger  !  " 

Oddly  enough  The  Death  Wake  was  pirated  eleven  years  later 
in  Grahams  Magazine  without  acknowledgment,  and  with  the 
assumed  author's  name  of  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistro.  O  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  !  is  this  among  thy  feats  ? 

Mr.  Stoddart  began  a  new  poem  with  the  pleasing  title  "  A 
Jalon  of  the  Winds."  Autant  en  emporte  le  vent:  a  jalon  has 
perished.  He  now  settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of  his 
life — fishing.  He  gave  the  Highlands  a  fair  trial,  and  in  the 
Highlands  was  the  pretty  idyl  of  his  love  and  marriage.  The 
bride  had  no  Sassenach  ;  he  had  no  Gaelic  ;  but  she  was  "  more 
than  common  tall,  with  arched  black  eyebrows,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
cloud  of  raven  hair."  The  story  must  be  read  as  Miss  Stoddart 
tells  it. 

Once  married,  Mr.  Stoddart  settled  at  Kelso,  where  Tweed  and 
Teviot  meet.  His  best  piece  is  a  poem  on  Tweed,  then  saddened 
by  "  trouble  not  of  clouds  nor  weeping  rain,  nor  of  the  setting 
sun's  pathetic  light " — the  death  of  Scott.  In  his  old  age  he 
walked,  or  tottered,  every  day  to  see  Tweed  from  Kelso  Bridge, 
and  he  was  buried  where — 

Dreaming  through  the  twilight 
That  does  not  rise  or  set — 

he  might  hear  the  sound  "  of  all  others  the  sweetest  to  his  ear — 
the  murmur  of  Tweed  over  his  pebbles." 

We  shall  not  trespass  on  Miss  Stoddart's  angling  anecdotes, 
but  leave  them  to  be  read  in  their  context.  Her  book  is  admirably 
written,  and  the  gift  of  literature  has  clearly  been  inherited.  But 
as  to  angling  in  the  Border,  Mr.  Stoddart  practically  saw  the  last 
of  it,  so  far  as  trout  are  concerned.  By  fishing  at  unholy  hours 
of  night  and  morning,  and  with  unholy  baits,  a  few  fish  may  yet 
be  gruppit.  But,  when  you  find  the  lone  Glengaher  burn,  twenty 
miles  from  a  railway  station,  as  thronged  with  hulking  wormers 
as  the  Regent's  Canal  with  patient  watchers  of  the  float,  the  game 
of  angling  is  up.  Lime,  sheepwash,  pollution,  nets,  every  kind 
of  devilry,  harry  the  trout  of  the  remotest  burn.  A  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  has  covered  St.  Mary's  Loch  with  a  flotilla  of 
boats,  where,  of  old,  only  Lord  Napier  could  launch  the  light  skiff. 
The  people  cry  out  for  no  preserving,  and  in  another  generation 
trout  will  be  as  rare  in  Yarrow  as  in  the  Serpentine.  Aill  is 
a  dssert,  Meggat  is  flogged  all  day  long  by  every  kind  of  incom- 
petent dabbler.  The  Worm,  the  proud  worm,  is  the  conqueror 
"  still,"  as  Poe  sings,  and  fly  is  almost  out  of  use.  And,  to  be 
fair,  it  is  the  attractive  writers  on  angling  like  Mr.  Stoddart  who 
are  mostly  to  blame.  In  twenty  years  fishers  have  multiplied  till 
the  Chapelhope  burn  is  mobbed  and  Loch  Skene  is  "  a  perfect 
Peccadeely."    Fishing  is  done : — 

Sorrow,  sorrow,  speed  away 

To  our  angler's  quiet  mound, 
With  the  old  pilgrim,  twilight  grey, 

Enter  thou  the  holy  ground  ; 
There  he  sleeps  whose  heart  was  twined 

With  wild  stream  and  wandering  burn, 
Wooer  of  the  western  witid  ! 

Watcher  of  the  April  morn  ! 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  Anno  Domini  2000  ;  or, 
Woman's  Destiny,  even  if  the  author  was  in  earnest  when 
he  arranged  the  advancement  of  the  world  according  to  his  own 
views,  and  placed  his  theories  before  the  public.  It  begins  in 
1920  with  the  career  of  a  man  who  died  of  starvation.  This 
incident  caused  the  leading  bankers  to  meet  together  and  reor- 
ganize taxation,  and  create  a  fund  for  the  poor,  and  from  that 
time  money  was  more  equally  divided,  and  nobody  starved  ;  while, 
although  it  is  not  clearly  told,  the  enfranchisement  of  woman 
took  place  about  then.  The  next  great  thing  for  the  nation  is 
achieved  after  the  Colonial  Ministers  have  frightened  the  British 
into  giving  Ireland  Home  Rule,  and  "  United  Britain  "  holds 
her  own  once  more  as  the  strongest  and  most  important  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Women  in  a.d.  2000,  having  equal  rights  with 
men,  are  in  the  majority  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  they  are 
most  of  them  beautiful  and  young.  The  Prime  Minister  is  not 
only  lovely,  but  she  is  Irish,  and  she  possesses  "  ease  and  grace 
peculiar  only  to  the  Irish  of  high  degree."  The  comforts  of  the 
House  are  in  wonderful  and  distinct  contrast  to  those  of  ours  of 
to-day.  The  male  statesmen  create  the  most  marvellous  pre- 
cedents, and  the  female  Ministers  allow  their  personal  feelings  to 
influence  them  in  the  formation  of  a  Government  to  a  greater 
extent  than  present  politicians  do.  In  each  of  the  official  inter- 
views we  are  allowed  to  peep  into,  confidential  information  is 
demanded  and  given,  before  the  conference  proper  begins.  The 
erudite,  fascinating,  and  clear-headed  "  Under-Secretary  of  State 
tor  Home  Affairs,"  aged  twenty-three,  Hilda  Fitzherbert,  is  a 
person  greatly  perturbed,  because  she  is  told  she  "  has  no  heart." 
And  though  there  are  no  criminals,  and  all  are  wealthy  and  con- 
tented, it  is  found  advisable  to  surround  the  Emperor  with 
detectives.  A  leading  politician,  soldier,  volunteer,  Lord  Reginald 
Paramatta,  loves  the  young  Secretary,  and,  because  she  refuses 
him,  joins  the  Opposition.  As  this  does  not  advance  him  in  any 
way,  he  becomes  a  leader  of  a  secret  society,  the  members  of 
which  wish  to  make  Australia  a  separate  Empire.  The  Detective- 
in-Chief  gets  the  young  Secretary  to  go  to  their  big  meeting,  and 
at  a  critical  moment  she  jumps  lightly  on  to  a  dais,  touches  a 
button,  and  all  the  conspirators,  "  cloaked  and  with  overshadow- 
ing hats,"  are  struck  dumb  and  glued  to  their  positions  by 
"  artificial  magnetism  "  ;  then  they  are  photographed.  Lord 
Reginald  escapes,  and  Hilda  is  created  Duchess  of  New  Zealand,, 
only  to  be  kidnapped  and  to  cause  a  fight  at  sea  between  a  yacht 
which  goes  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  a  "  cruiser  "  which  goes 
"  four  times  as  fast."  The  chief  town  of  the  Empire  is  Melbourne  j 
"  sybaritish  "  London  can  be  reached  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
author  feels  very  strongly  upon  the  subject  of  the  sluggish  luxuri- 
ousness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  A  very  magnificent 
war  is  fought  with  the  United  States  (because  the  Emperor 
having  once  had  one  interview  with  the  Secretary  refuses  the 
red-headed  daughter  of  the  Presidentess)  in  which  the  "  Fourth 
of  July  is  retrieved,"  "  the  States  to  pay  United  Britain  six 
million  sterling  and  to  salute  the  British  flag."  But,  instead  of 
paying  up,  they  prefer  to  be  re-annexed,  and  the  union  was 
celebrated  with  enormous  rejoicings."  Of  such  and  other  things 
is  Anno  Domini  2000  composed. 

The  six  stories  collected  under  the  heading  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
other  Sketches  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a  simple  and  in- 
teresting manner.  Elizabeth  is  the  natural  daughter  of  a  royal 
prince  and  a  highly-born  and  beautiful  subject  who  refuses  to> 
marry  him  because  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  marriage 
would  cause  him.  This  lady  lives  in  an  old-world  and  well- 
secluded  garden,  and  never  leaves  it  from  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  until  her  death,  which  occurs  soon  after  his  marriage 
with  a  royal  princess.  Elizabeth  grows  up  a  poem  of  beauty, 
innocence,  and  high  spirits — without  any  knowledge  of  her 
parent — knowing  only  that  she  is  well-born  and  wealthy.  She 
in  her  turn  is  loved  by  a  prince;  but,  protected  by  her  unknown 
father,  she  is  kept  from  him,  and  made  to  marry  a  good  Count, 
a  union  which  fortunately  turns  out  happily.  Some  time  after  it 
the  Prince  again  appears,  but  she  passes  through  the  temptation 
this  time  triumphantly,  more  from  her  own  nobility  of  nature 
than  from  the  secret  influence  which  is  always  working  for  her 
good.  "Lois"  and  "Nenuphar:  a  Fancy"  are  curious  studies 
well  worth  reading.  "Denis"  is  a  truthfully  depicted  incident 
portraying  the  changeableness  of  human  nature,  and  "  Eber- 
hardt  "  is  an  effective  story  of  a  decidedly  different  type. 

The  Despot  of  Broomsedye  Cove  contains  all  the  clever  in- 
dividuality of  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  better  and  more  connected  story. 
To  English  readers  it  is  an  extremely  useful  book,  for  it  puts 
forward  a  new  side  of  life,  with  new  manners  and  newer  ideas. 
Mr.  Craddock  sustains  the  equity  of  the  obtrusive  Despot's  cha- 
racter admirably.    Teck  Jepson  is  a  romantically  dramatic  person, 
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who  imagines  that  he  is  the  only  being  capable  of  imparting'  to 
the  community  of  Broomsedge  Cove  the  right  wav  in  which  they 
should  take  their  religion.  In  fact,  he  is  so  fervent  and  has  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  biblical  character  and  characters  that 
the  parson  is  nowhere.  Gifted  with  a  melodious  voice  and  a 
picturesque  appearance,  he  is  able  to  impress  most  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  settlement.  lie  feels  thoroughly  "  Grace  is  mine, 
I  hev'  got  my  sheer."  He  meets  "Marcelly,"  a  pretty  and  dainty 
heroine  (whose  phrases  are  an  occasional  shock  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  "Rockies"),  in  a 
cavern  during  a  storm;  and  almost  immediately,  when  she  allows 
that  she  likes  going  to  "meeting,"  tackles  her  with  "  Them  ez 
enjyes  tharse'fs  at  camp  won't  low  ?t  war  sech  ticklin'  fun 
whenst  they  gits  ter  blisterin'  in  hell."  But  Marcella,  although 
disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  this  "suzvigrous  saint,"  estimates 
him  at  his  proper  value  and  becomes  more  quaintly  humorous 
as  he  becomes  didactic.  The  love  episodes  are  original  and 
humorous.  Is'bel  and  Andy  Longwood  are  fantastic  creations. 
Mr.  Craddock  has  an  especial  gift  of  bringing  the  aspect  of  his 
characters,  their  movements  and  surroundings,  vividly  before  the 
•eye;  each  scene,  besides  being  portrayed  with  such  graphic 
accuracy  that  it  is  photographed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  has 
its  portion  of  the  fresh  humour  which  is  distinctly  Mr.  Craddock's 
own — and  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  new  and  good  piece  of  work 
we  should  strongly  recommend  The  Desjtot  of  Broomsedge  Cove. 

Mrs.  Musgrave  always  writes  good,  clear  English,  and  her 
style  is  generally  able  and  impressive  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  if  Miriam  will  in  any  way  add  to  her  reputation.  The 
heroine  is  a  waif  washed  up  from  an  emigrant  ship — the  poor  jury- 
men who  wished  to  send  her  to  the  workhouse  scarcely  deserved 
the  satire  poured  upon  them  for  n'ot  taking  her  to  their  own 
homes — but  Phineas  Blight,  a  waterman  burgher,  rescues  her 
from  that  fate,  and  plunges  her  into  a  worse  one.  She  grows  up 
**  big  and  broad  and  brave,"  and  of  course  different  from  and 
superior  to  her  surroundings.  She  is  called  the  "Duchess"  by 
her  companions ;  but  altogether  she  is  a  very  ordinary  young 
person,  whose  chief  merit  seems  to  be  that  she  prefers  an  aristo- 
cratic lover  to  a  bargee,  and  that  she  keeps  herself  "  physically 
clean." 

Kathleen  Kihnaine  is  a  capital  "  young  girl's  "  book ;  and,  if  the 
young  girl  gets  rather  a  mixed  idea  from  it  as  to  the  animosity 
which  exists  in  Ireland  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants, 
and  as  to  which  cause  the  author  intends  to  make  most  successful 
or  prominent,  it  will  not  be  surprising,  but  it  will  not  do  her 
much  harm.  The  writer  seems  to  be  thoroughly  unbiassed  in 
her  opinions ;  she  puts  forward  the  best  and  worst  qualities  of 
each  party,  and  her  motives  are  always  good,  if  not  always  suffi- 
ciently clear.  The  tale  in  itself  is  prettily  arranged  and  told, 
though  there  is  no  date  at  which  to  fix  the  stirring  incident  of 
the  riot.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  feeling  so  strongly  upon  her 
subject  as  she  does,  the  author  has  dealt  so  feebly  with  it ;  had 
she  taken  one  side  or  the  other,  her  work  would  have  been  of 
much  more  value.  That  she  is  Irish  and  adores  her  native  land 
is  told  in  many  a  quaint  touch  or  expression. 


THREE  AMERICAN  BOOKS.* 

MR.  CONWAY'S  object  in  his  vindication  of  Edmund 
Randolph  has  been  to  show  that  some  of  the  founders  of 
the  Great  Republic  were  capable  of  uncommonly  sharp  practice 
towards  a  colleague,  and  that  the  Father  of  his  country  fell  into 
a  somewhat  imbecile  state  in  his  old  age.  He  has  made  out  a 
not  contemptible  case.  We  cannot  say  that,  except  to  very 
voracious  students  of  American  history,  the  book  is  interesting. 
It  is  inordinately  long,  and  is  padded  out  by  details  and  quota- 
tions of  no  interest.  Mr.  Conway  is  obviously  a  firm  believer  in 
the  popular  American  creed  that  every  single  word  said  or  written 
by  or  about  an  American,  everything  done  or  said  to  be  done  by 
him,  done  or  said  to  be  done  to  him,  is  of  equal  importance,  and 
•deserves  to  be  treated  at  equal  length.  Thanks  to  this  patriotic 
conviction,  the  materials  for  the  brief,  and  not  particularly  varied, 
history  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  surpassing  in  bulk  the 
combined  published  and  unpublished  records  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Here  is  an  addition  to  this  mighty  mass — a  volume  of 
395  I)a&es>  tne  substance  of  which  might  with  no  great  tod 
be  set  forth  in  fifty.  The  style  may  also  appear  to  a  younger 
generation  than  that  for  which  Mr.  Conway  began  to  write 
as  Corinthian  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  When  one  is  told 
that  "  Jefferson  trembled  before  this  man  with  sword  thinly 
sheathed  in  his  tongue,"  or  learns  that  "  Randolph  was  apply- 
ing to  Fauchet  what  syrup  might  still  exude  from  the  cherry- 
tree  of  veracity,"  one  feels  that  it  is  not  only  rococo,  but  rococo 
in  un  outworn  style.  The  historical  reflections  are  also  a  trifle 
absurd.  When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Conway,  having  to  note 
that  Washington  made  a  treaty  with  Tripoli  in  1796,  bursts 
out,  "  So  bravely  did  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 

•  Omitted  Chapters  of  History  disclosed  in  the  Life  and  Papers  o  f  Edmund 
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celebrate  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  first  crusade — wherein  six 
millions  of  armed  Christians  moved  against  Islam,"  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  infinitely  great  with  the  infinitely  unimportant  only 
makes  Europeans  at  least  laugh.  Mr.  Conway  was  at  Phila- 
delphia the  year  before  last,  and  saw  many  distinguished  persons 
on  platforms  celebrating  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  got  along  for  a  century  ;  and  then  emotion  bubbled  in 
his  breast,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 

In  the  mystical  mood  of  that  hour  one  might  recall  old  legends  of  heroic 
princes— Arthur,  Barbarossa— whom  folk-tales  said  had  never  died,  but 
were  sleeping  a  charmed  sleep  in  bidden  grottoes,  whence,  on  the  stroke  of 
some  appointed  hour,  they  would  emerge  to  lead  on  some  happiest  reign  for 
their  race.  The  historic  imagination  might  even  have  seen  emerging  from 
Independence  Hall,  as  its  clock  struck  noon  of  the  Republic,  a  quaint  pro- 
cession of  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  knee-breeches  tiling  out  on  the  platform 
to  mingle  with  the  magnates  their  work  had  created. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  sets  the  historic  imagination  going, 
and  also  how  uniformly,  in  that  new  and  original  country, 
America,  it  has  to  fall  back  on  Europe  for  its  vestment. 

The  gentleman  whose  life  has  enabled  Mr.  Conway  to  indulge 
in  much  eloquence  and  epigram  is  chiefly  known  through  his 
compulsory  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
1795,  on  a  charge  of  intriguing  with  the  French  diplomatic  agent, 
Fauchet,  against  his  colleagues,  and  in  opposition  to  the  treaty 
with  England.  He  was  also  accused  on  very  slender  grounds 
of  corruption,  and  has  been  something  of  a  whipping-boy  in 
American  history.  Mr.  Conway  strives  to  prove  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  victim  of  an  intrigue  conducted  by  Jefferson,  Wolcott, 
Pickering,  and  to  some  extent  Hamilton,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Lord  Granville.  The  story  is  a  brief  one  enough.  Fauchet,  who 
succeeded  the  yet  more  noisy  and  insolent  Jacobin  Genet,  got 
into  trouble  through  opposing  Washington's  policy  of  friendship 
with  England,  and  was  as  good  as  ordered  out  of  the  country. 
Before  going  he  wrote  a  long  despatch  home,  giving  an  account 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  United  States — an  account 
not  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  The  despatch  professed  to 
report  some  rather  loose  talk  of  Randolph's,  and  spoke  vaguely 
of  corrupt  and  corruptible  persons.  It  was  captured  in  the  Jean 
Bart  privateer,  and  transmitted  to  Lord  Granville,  who  sent 
a  copy  to  the  English  Minister,  Hammond,  with  instructions 
to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  proper.  Randolph  was 
known  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  party  friendly  to  England,  and 
Hammond  gave  them  the  copy  to  be  used  against  him.  They 
again  laid  it  before  Washington,  who  was  known  to  be  very 
touchy  about  the  discretion  of  his  Ministers,  was  made  exceedingly 
angry  by  it,  and  behaved  to  Randolph  with  a  degree  of  rudeness 
which  left  him  no  alternative  but  resignation.  Mr.  Conway's 
aim  is  to  prove  that  Fauchet's  letter  was  mere  tittle-tattle,  and 
that  the  President  behaved  with  little  thought  and  much  heat. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  think  that  in  the  main  he  proves  his 
point,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  ground  for  accusing  Randolph 
of  either  treason  or  corruption.  He  has  also  good  ground  for 
maintaining  that  the  Secretary's  colleagues  were  both  themselves 
guilty  of  sharp  practice,  and  successful  in  persuading  Washington 
to  behave  in  a  by  no  means  straightforward  manner.  It  would 
really  appear  to  be  the  case  that  the  first  generation  of  American 
polit  icians  were  not  less  smart  than  some  of  the  "  magnates  their 
work  has  created."  That  being  so,  was  it  worth  while  yielding 
to  the  mystical  influence  of  the  hour  which  coupled  their  names 
with  Arthur  and  Barbarossa  ? 

Travellers  and  Outlaivs  is  the  attractive  title  which  Mr. 
Higginson  has  given  to  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers 
on  Salem  sea-captains,  a  travelling  Congressman  of  1777,  a 
New  England  rogue  and  vagabond  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
on  negro  Maroons  and  rebels.  "There  may,"  as  Mr.  Higginson 
judiciously  observes,  "  usually  be  found  in  the  best  regulated 
minds  some  concealed  liking  for  a  vagabond" — on  the  condition, 
we  would  add,  that  he  is  amusing.  Mr.  Higginson's  rogue,  Henry 
Tufts,  of  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  is  not  the  funniest  vagabond  we 
have  met  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  assiduous  frequentation 
of  dishonest  company,  but  he  may  pass.  His  autobiography,  as 
quoted  here,  shows  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  house 
of  Guzman  (of  Alfarache),  of  whom  the  founder  had  no  cause  to 
be  ashamed.  If  Mr.  Higginson  is  right  in  maintaining  that  he  is 
the  first  known  specimen  of  the  American-born  vagabond,  we 
can  only  wonder  that  the  very  favourable  conditions  he  describes 
had  not  produced  a  specimen  of  the  race  earlier  than  1748.  Tufts 
surely  found  New  England  ready  for  him.  In  a  more  varied  and 
larger  society  he  might  have  done  better.  His  fame  would 
doubtless  have  reached  the  Newgate  Calendar.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  did  the  most  he  could,  and  no  man  can  be  asked  to  do 
more.  More  than  half  of  Mr.  Higginson's  book  is  devoted  to  a 
type  of  outlaw  more  characteristic  and  American  than  a  com- 
mon swindler  like  Tufts — namely,  the  Maroons  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Surinam,  or  the  leaders  of  the  few  abortive  slave 
revolts  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Higginson's  sympathies  are 
Abolitionist,  and  strong  for  what  are  loosely  called  the  rights  of 
the  blacks  ;  but  he  deals  with  his  subject  as  a  man  on  the  win- 
ning side  should,  and  does  not  scold  or  abuse.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  his  Maroon  papers  is  compiled  from  Stedman's 
well-known  "  Narrative  "  of  his  five  years'  fighting  for  the  Dutch 
in  Surinam.  The  author  takes  the  facts,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do  ; 
but  he  appears  to  us  to  rely  somewhat  blindly  on  his  authority. 
Stedman  was,  as  even  a  cursory  reading  of  his  book  will  show, 
an  honest  man ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  honest  in  a  time  when  it 
was  very  creditable  to  be  a  man  of  feeling.    They  cultivated 
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their  emotions  carefully  at  the  end  of  the  last  century — and 
Stedman  certainly  fostered  his  with  many  a  sympathetic  tear  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  oppression.  He  is  to  be  read  with  some 
distrust,  for  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  man  of  feeling  that  he  is 
apt,  if  not  to  make  the  oppression  he  cannot  find,  at  least  to 
exaggerate  what  he  does  find.  So  a  cautious  man  will  hear  his 
touching  accounts  of  the  wrongs  of  fair  slaves,  and  of  the  virtue 
of  his  innocent  Joanna,  with  reserve.  Joanna  is  really  too  like 
the  heroine  of  a  moral  tale  «  la  Bernardin  de  St.-Pierre. 
At  the  same  time  Stedman's  sensiblerie  is  itself  a  sign  of  the 
times.  lie  was  doubtless  a  brave  fellow  and  a  good  observer 
of  nature ;  and  whoever  will  allow  for  the  point  of  view  may 
consult  him  with  profit  for  an  account  of  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
of  the  African  barbarism  transplanted  to  its  forests  by  the 
runaway  slaves.  The  slave  insurgents  of  the  Southern  States 
are  not  familiar  to  English  readers.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
difficulty  Mr.  Higginson  seems  to  have  found  in  learning  any- 
thing about  them,  they  are  obscure  even  in  America.  lie  has 
had  to  hunt  them  up  in  old  files  of  Southern  newspapers.  To 
Mr.  Higginson  this  is  a  proof  of  the  care  taken  "  at  the  South  " 
to  suppress  an  awkward  subject.  So  to  some  extent  it  doubtless 
is ;  but,  after  all,  a  servile  revolt  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be 
"  suppressed "  in  this  sense.  It  is  much  too  conspicuous.  "We 
gather  from  Mr.  Higginson's  account  of  Gabriel,  Denmark  Vesey, 
and  Nat  Turner  that  there  was,  in  fact,  very  little  servile  revolt 
in  the  South,  and  what  there  was  was  the  work  of  ambitious 
dreamers  (one  of  them,  by-the-bye,  not  himself  a  slave)  whose 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  stories  from  San  Domingo.  Mr. 
Higginson  insists,  rightly  enough,  that  danger  of  servile  revolt 
will  always  exist  where  there  is  slavery.  So  it  will ;  but  so 
a  war  of  races  is  always  a  possible  danger  where  two  widely 
different  races  are  set  side  by  side.  All  things  have  their  shadow, 
and  cannot  jump  oft*  it.  We  do  not  know  that  the  shadow  of 
Southern  slavery  was  worse  than  some  others.  For  the  rest, 
Mr.  Higginson  must  remember  that,  if  slavery  excuses  the  revolt 
of  the  slave,  the  horrible  consequences  of  that  revolt  justify  the 
master  in  standing  on  his  guard.  The  stern  repression  of  Nat 
Turner's  revolt  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  was  also,  in  the  long 
run,  humane. 

Mr.  Franc  B.  Wilkie,  whose  nom  de  guerre  was  "Poliuto,"  ex- 
plains that  he  was  moved  to  write  Pen  and  Poxoder  by  hearing 
excessive  praises  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's  once  famous  ride  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Wilkie  remembers  well  that  he  and  other 
American  War  Correspondents  did  bigger  rides  than  that  (which 
is  quite  credible)  and  said  nothing  about  them  (which  we  hear 
with  suspended  judgment)  during  the  American  Civil  War.  He 
has,  therefore,  written  this  book  to  show  that  there  were  great 
War  Correspondents  "  in  our  country,  Sir,"  before  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes.  He  makes  out  a  very  fair  case,  and  prejudices  us  in  his 
favour  by  a  lively  account  of  his  experience  of  the  emotions  which 
come  to  a  man  when  first  he  goes  under  fire.  How  his  blood  was 
stirred  by  the  clatter  of  cavalry  trotting  forward  to  a  charge,  how 
he  followed  them  in  great  exhilaration  of  spirit  with  the  motion 
and  the  noise,  and  of  the  change  which  came  over  him  when  in 
the  midst  of  other  sounds  he  heard  that  peculiar  one  which 
Charles  XII.  loved,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  is  reported  to  find  disagreeable,  he  frankly  tells.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilkie  got  a  smart  wound  to  teach  him 
not  to  push  in  where  he  had  no  business  another  time,  and  was 
made  more  cautious.  His  account  of  the  Federal  camps  is  not  very 
attractive,  and  perhaps  not  for  that  reason  the  less  trustworthy. 
We  note  one  story  explaining  how  a  certain  correspondent — no 
witch  at  his  business — gained  wonderfully  early  information,  be- 
cause he  secured  the  gratitude  of  a  certain  general  whom  he  found 
drunk  and  helped  to  his  tent  quietly.  The  "  certain  general "  is 
so  plainly  indicated  that  Mr.  Wilkie  might  as  well  have  told  his 
name  at  once.  Tales  of  this  sort  are  perhaps  better  not  told  at 
all ;  but  if  they  are  told  it  ought  to  be  openly,  and  not  with  a 
transparent  affectation  of  discretion. 


JANE  AUSTEN." 

THAT  "our  Jane"  (as  some,  we  trust  not  mawkishly  disposed, 
persons  are  wont  to  call  Miss  Austen)  deserves  the  title  of 
an  eminent  woman  is  indisputable ;  whether  she  is  well  suited 
for  a  place  in  an  "  Eminent  Women's  Series  "  is  a  question  on 
which  a  man  might  take  the  negative  side  with  considerably 
better  hope  of  persuading  the  jury.  Her  short  life  was  of  the 
most  uneventful  character,  containing  absolutely  no  incidents  but 
"  the  Basingstoke  balls  "  and  such  "  migrations  from  the  blue  bed 
to  the  brown  "  as  her  successive  journeyings  at  Steventon,  Bath, 
Southampton,  Chawton,  and  where  not.  Even  the  volumes  of 
letters  published  a  few  years  ago,  though  their  interest  was  per- 
haps rather  unjustly  depreciated  at  the  time,  and  though  a  person 
with  the  genius  of  biography  could  make  not  a  little  out  of  them, 
are  far  from  promising  to  the  casual  craftsman  or  craftswoman. 
When  all  is  said  that,  without  intolerable  tedium  and  dawdling, 
can  be  said  about  her  personally,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  fill 
even  half  the  solemn  two  hundred  pages  of  a  "  series  "  book.  In 
such  circumstances  it  may  seem  a  little  unkind  to  blame  Mrs. 
Maiden  for  resorting  in  her  desperation  to  elaborate  accounts  of 
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the  argument  of  the  several  novels  with  extracts  (in  the  same 
type,  to  gain  a  little).  But  we  cannot  say  that  the  result  is  an 
appetizing  book.  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  yea,  perhaps  four.  First,  there  are  the  faithful,  the 
Janophiles,  the  initiated,  those  to  whom,  after  many  years'  famili- 
arity, a  page  of  Mr.  Collins  or  Mrs.  Norris  is  a  green  pasture,, 
wherein  they  would  softly  walk  and  softlier  chuckle,  though  the 
process  took  away  part  of  the  solid  day.  These  blessed  ones  Mr3. 
Maiden  hardly  caters  for ;  and  they  would  liberally  allow  her  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  even  though  she  does  not  herself  in 
all  things  follow  the  more  excellent  way.  When  Mrs.  Maiden 
says  that  "  sensibility  meant  in  Jane  Austen's  day  warm,  quick 
feeling,  not  exaggerated  or  over-keen,"  she  says  what  is,  as  a 
matter  of  demonstrable  literary  history,  wrong  and  untrue. 
When  she  says  that  the  "  disagreeable  story  of  Willoughby's 
earlier  life  is  unnecessary  to  the  plot,"  we  must  disable  her  judg- 
ment— a  disablement  which  must  be  repeated  when  she  first  says 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  a  tvoman  as  Mrs.  Bennet 
could  have  had  two  such  daughters  as  Jane  and  Elizabeth,"  and 
in  the  same  breath  declares  it  to  be  "  revolting  to  depict  a  girl  of 
sixteen  so  utterly  lost  to  decency  as  Lydia."  It  is  evident  from 
this,  first,  that  Mrs.  Maiden  does  not  know  her  eighteenth  century 
(to  which  Jane,  after  all,  belonged) ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  has 
not  studied  the  laws  of  human  nat  ure.  She  over-estimates  Mans- 
field Park  somewhat,  having  a  curious  affection  for  Fanny,  whom, 
other  people  think  by  far  the  most  wooden,  conventional,  and 
eighteenth-century-missish  of  Miss  Austen's  heroines  ;  while  she 
is  grossly  unj  ust  to  Catherine  Morland,  and,  indeed,  to  Northanger 
Abbey  altogether.  It  is  sad  but  important  evidence  that  she  barely 
mentions  John  Thorpe  (a  sketch  simply  of  the  first  class),  and  that 
she  dismisses  the  whole  thing  as  "  burlesque,"  "  parody,"  and  everu 
"  plagiarism,"  as  were  also,  we  suppose,  Don  Quixote,  Josejih 
Andrews,  and  a  few  other  childish  trifles.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  extols  to  the  skies  not  merely  Persuasion  (a  charming  book),, 
but  Persuasions  rather  washed-out  heroine.  Let  this  blasphemy 
be  pardoned  ;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  in  the  minor,  not  the 
major,  characters  of  Persuasion  that  we  recognize  Miss  Austen's 
hand,  in  Mary  and  Louisa,  in  Admiral  Croft  and  Sir  Walter,  not 
in  Anne  and  Captain  Wentworth. 

But  Mrs.  Maiden  may  say,  and  justly,  that  she  does  not 
write  for  the  "  S.  S.'s "  of  Austenianism.  Neither,  of  course,, 
does  she  write  for  those  unfortunate — thrice  unfortunate — ones 
who  cannot  like  Miss  Austen,  though  they  seek  to  do  so  carefully, 
or  for  those  who  will  not  and  do  not  care.  For  the  mere  general 
reader  who  may  like  Jane  yet,  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  think 
her  book  is  likely  to  prove  an  appetizing  one.  Perhaps  it  would, 
have  been  even  less  appetizing  to  him  if  she  had  written  what 
we  should  have  preferred,  a  regular  critical  study  of  the  aims, 
manner,  intent,  and  limitations  of  this  wonderful  art,  with  ex- 
tracts, but  without  any  compte-rendu  business,  except  so  much  a6 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  points.  To  do  this  would, 
indeed,  require  no  small  critical  faculty — indeed,  we  do  not  know 
that,  though  Miss  Austen  has  been  the  special  "  critic's  novelist " 
of  England  for  some  seventy  years,  it  has  ever  been  fully 
attempted  ;  we  do  know  that  it  has  never  been  fully  done. 
That  it  should  be  done  is  almost  the  only  justification  of  a  book 
on  such  a  subject  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  positive  bio- 
graphical information  which  is  to  be  imparted  amounts  to  little 
or  nothing,  and  where  there  are  no  "  problems  "  to  discuss,  or 
none  except  such  extremely  vague  and  uninteresting  ones  as" 
Who  was  the  young  man  who  was  not  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Lefroy  ?  or  that  started  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle  about  the  very 
weak-minded  and  weak-bodied  young  naval  officer  who  walked 
himself  to  death.  Apropos  of  which  problems  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  Mrs.  Maiden  would  pass  a  doctress's  examination 
in  a  well-constituted  Cour  d' Amour.  She  thinks  that  the  future 
Chief  Justice's  heart  "  cannot  have  been  irretrievably  wounded  " 
because  he  "  was  three  times  married  in  the  course  of  his  life 
and  lived  to  be  about  ninety."  Mrs.  Maiden  is  not  like  the 
Laureate's  Madeline,  she  is  not  "perfect  in  lovelore." 


SLIGO.* 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  one  or  two  matters  against  this  History 
of  Sligo :  Town  and  County,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
piece  of  work,  and  fully  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  best  Irish 
local  histories.  Its  author,  the  Venerable  T.  O'Korke,  is  a  native 
of  the  county,  and  a  member  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  its  annals. 
He  writes  with  a  not  unbecoming  pride  of  its  natural  beauties, 
its  antiquities,  and  the  part  which  it  has  taken  in  stirring  events 
both  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  That  he  is  well  furnished 
with  most  of  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  desirable  in  a 
county  historian  is,  we  think,  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  his  undertaking;  for  his  volumes  show  that  helms 
a  lively  appreciation  of  fine  scenery,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  district  about  which  lie  writes,  and  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  witli  its  natural  history,  and  that  he  has  studied  all' 
that  he  thought  likely  to  illustrate  his  work,  both  in  print  and  in 
manuscript,  industriously,  and,  though  some  of  his  conclusions  are 
no  doubt  open  to  question  in  a  critical  spirit,  not  accepting  as  con- 
clusively proved  the  assertions  and  theories  of  even  the  most  emi- 
nent of  older  antiquaries, but  thinking  out  every  point  for  himself, 
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While,  too,  as  regards  matters  of  the  present  day,  lie  says  some 
things  which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  be  writes  without 
violence  or  spite:  for  we  are  inclined  to  put  down  the  Index  re- 
ference to  "  the  Rev.  Firebrand  Seymour "  as  an  index-maker's 
eccentricity.  At  the  same  time  his  book  has  its  defects;  for 
he  is  apt  to  be  provokingly  wordy,  and  seems  to  have  none 
of  that  faculty  for  story-telling  which  once  distinguished  his 
race.  lie  constantly  leads  us  to  think  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  good  thing,  and  as  often  disappoints  us.  His 
stories  fall  flat  ;  bis  style  is  prosy,  and  bis  volumes  are  rather 
heavy  reading.  Here  and  there  he  forgets  the  lines  which 
separate  the  duties  of  a  local  historian,  the  writer  of  a  guide- 
book, and  the  reporter  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  inflicts 
on  his  readers  information  as  to  the  cookery  and  charges  at 
certain  hotels,  the  "  ornate  mansion  "  or  the  "  stately  residence 
with  its  graceful  portico  "  which  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That  has  lately 
built  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  the  professional  merits  of  divers  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  and  the  respectable  character  of  the  matron 
of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  should  have  avoided  bring- 
ing in  the  names,  and  discussing — even  though  he  generally 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise — the  characters  and  actions  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  still  living  and  who  do  not  occupy  any  public 
position.  Nor  is  his  book  the  better  for  his  references  to  questions 
of  the  present  day.  These,  however,  are  not  very  frequent,  and 
some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  unstinted  and  well-deserved 
praise  which  he  bestows  on  the  Irish  Constabulary,  show  that  he 
wishes  to  be  fair,  and  does  not  care  to  truckle  to  the  passions 
of  the  ignorant.  Strongly,  therefore,  as  we  differ  with  him 
in  much  that  he  says,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking that  he  is  talking  nonsense  when  he  asserts  that  a 
gentleman  who  chooses  to  employ  servants  or  accept  tenants  of 
the  same  religion  as  himself  in  preference  to  those  of  another 
religion  is  guilty  of  the  "certain  unsocial  proceedings"  which 
constitute  the  crime  of  boycotting.  Such  conduct  may  or  may 
not  be  wise  ;  but  it  is  not  illegal,  and  is  no  offence  against  society. 
Again,  his  statement  that  Irish  landlords  as  a  body  have  during 
the  last  twenty  years  shown  an  "increased  and  still  increasing 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  their  tenants"  is  notoriously  con- 
trary to  facts,  and  does  not  seem  consonant  with  what  be 
says  elsewhere  as  regards  the  management  of  some  estates  in 
his  own  district. 

After  a  general  sketch  of  the  natural  features  of  the  county 
Dr.  O'Rorke  treats  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  different 
baronies  one  after  the  other,  taking  first,  and  allotting  by  far 
the  largest  space  to,  the  barony  of  Carbury,  which  contains  the 
county  town.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  town  of  Sligo  existed  before  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
for  the  famous  Battle  of  Sligo,  which  .was  fought  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  took  its  name,  as  O'Donovan  says 
in  his  edition  of  The  Four  Masters,  from  the  river,  and  not 
from  the  town.  We  have  an  ingenious  and  interesting  attempt 
to  fix  the  precise  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Connaught  men  by 
the  Cinel  Eoghan  and  the  Cinel  Conaill,  which  comprised  all  the 
forces  of  Ulster.  The  circles  and  cromlechs  of  Carrowmore  are, 
he  maintains,  the  burying-places  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle ; 
while  the  cairn  of  Knocknarea  contained  the  body  of  Eoghan 
Bel,  the  King  of  Connaught,  who,  according  to  his  own  direction, 
was  placed  in  his  grave  in  a  standing  posture,  with  bis  red  javelin 
in  his  hand.  Although  the  district  of  Sligo  was  evidently  in- 
habited earlier,  for  in  1227  or  thereabout  several  "  noble  women" 
were  carried  off  from  it,  the  real  founder  of  the  town  was  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  who  built  a  castle  and'Dominican  monastery  there 
somewhat  later  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Maurice  and  bis 
family,  the  Geraldines,  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  rulers  of 
Tvrconnell,  which  about  this  time  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
O'Donnells.  The  English,  however,  were  extremely  powerful  in 
Connaught,  and  Sligo  while  under  the  Geraldines  was,  no  doubt, 
almost  wholly  an  English  town.  Their  power  fell  into  decay  in 
consequence  of  their  war  with  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
before  long  Carbury  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  O'Connors,  who, 
after  repeated  struggles  with  the  O'Donnells,  became  masters  of 
the  district  in  the  time  of  Cathal  Oge.  This  distinguished 
warrior  died  at  Sligo  of  the  Black  Death,  called  in  Ireland  by  the 
strange  name  of  the  "  King's  Game."  A  long  period  of  fighting, 
treachery,  and  general  confusion  followed,  during  which  the 
castle  of  Sligo  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  English  again  acquired  considerable 
power  in  the  district,  and  enabled  Donnell  O'Connor  to  hold  the 
lordship  until  his  death.  Under  the  Tudor  dynasty  the  chiefs 
were  induced  by  force,  by  flattery,  or  by  gifts,  to  renounce 
their  Irish  captaincies,  and  to  accept  English  lordships  and 
titles,  to  abandon  their  Brehon  tenures  and  customs,  and  take 
back  their  lands  as  grants  from  the  English  Crown  on  the 
usual  conditions  of  English  landed  estates,  and  "  in  general 
to  exchange  their  Irish  status  for  an  English  status  resting 
on,  and  supported  by,  the  authority  of  the  Crown."'  Donnell 
O'Connor,  accordingly,  made  submission  to  Elizabeth  in  1 565, 
and  surrendered  his  lands,  to  receive  them  back  again  in  tail 
male  at  a  certain  rent,  promising  for  the  future  to  break  oft' 
his  "uncivil,  rude,  and  barbarous"  mode  of  life.  In  common 
with  other  Irish  chiefs,  he  was  glad  enough  to  make  this  change, 
as  it  relieved  him  from  the  authority  of  the  sept.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1641  the  English  in  Sligo,  who  were  lodged  in  the 
gaol  probably  for  protection,  were  massacred  either  by  the  direct 
orders,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  two  of  O'Connor's 
brothers.    This  massacre  was  terribly  avenged  by  Sir  Frederick 


■ 

Hamilton,  whose  barbarities  certainly  equalled  those  committed 
by  the  insurgents.  Dr.  O'Rorke,  both  here  and  in  his  notice  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Templehouse,  insists  strongly  on 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Depositions  on  which  some 
historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the  massacre  of  1641. 
W  e  fully  agree  with  much  that  he  says  on  this  subject ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  his  readers  will  do  well  to  remember  that, 
after  all  reasonable  allowance  is  made  for  exaggerations — and1 
the  temptation  to  deliberate  exaggeration  was  great — the  tragedy 
still  remains  horrible.  Four  of  the  baronies  of  the  county  were 
given  up  to  4S1  Cromwellian  settlers,  whose  lots  were  so 
placed  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  Irish  in  subjection.  The 
working  of  the  Penal  Laws  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  Depositions  taken  in  1712  as  to  "  non-juring  Popish  priests 
celebrating  in  the  Town  and  County  of  Sligo,"  which  the 
author  prints  from  a  Report  in  the  Record  Office  at  Dublin. 
We  have  a  readable  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Sligo  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is 
noted  that  it  was  then  thought  so  disgraceful  for  a  farmer  to 
sell  his  eggs  and  butter,  that  those  who  did  so  took  care  to 
send  these  articles  into  the  town  by  night.  While  Dr.  O'Rorke- 
believes  thai  there  was  far  less  quarrelling  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  those  days  than  there  is  at  present,  he  demurs  to  the 
assertion  which  is,  he  says,  often  made  that  there  was  less  drink- 
ing. Sligo  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  which  private  stills 
were  set  up,  and  poteen  whiskey  was  so  cheap  that  a  traveller 
who  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  was  pretty  sure  to  receive  it 
strongly  fortified.  The  last  of  the  many  battles  which  have  been, 
fought  in  the  county  was  at  Collooney  or  Carricknagat,  where 
Colonel  Vereker  engaged  the  French  and  the  Irish  rebels  under 
Humbert,  and,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  his  force,  succeeded 
in  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  French  general  on  the  town 
of  Sligo.  Ballymote,  the  chief  town  of  the  barony  of  Corran, 
was  chosen  by  the  Red  Earl  as  the  site  of  a  castle  which,  after 
having  for  some  time  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Corran  Mac- 
Donoghs,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Taaffe  family.  From  this 
house  came  Count  Francis  Taaffe,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Christian  army  at  the  relief  of  Vienna  in  1683,  and  ther 
honour  of  the  house  is  still  worthily  maintained  in  Austria  by 
Count  Edward  Taaffe,  the  Imperial  Minister.  The  town  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Ballymote,  now  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  was  compiled  in  the  castle 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Dr.  O'Rorke  has  something  worth  knowing  to  say  about  most- 
of  the  parishes  in  the  county,  and  ends  his  work  with  a  general 
sketch  of  its  condition  at  different  periods.  His  account  of  the 
custom  of  cosbery  should  make  every  patriotic  Irishman  thank- 
ful for  the  rule  which  put  down  such  an  oppressive  practice,  and 
introduced  the  obligations  of  civilized  lite,  which  oblige  the 
tenant  "  to  discbarge  bis  liabilities,  as  he  does  at  present  [does 
he  ?],  by  a  definite  money  payment  every  six  months."  Although 
during  the  first  few  years  of  this  century  Sligo  was,  we  are  told, 
free  from  organized  illegal  associations,  the  county  was  disturbed 
in  1806  by  the  outrages  of  "Threshers,"  who  combined  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Several  notices  are  given  of  notorious 
crimes,  and  duels,  and  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  "  Bucks,"  who  were,. 
Dr.  O'Rorke  says,  descendants  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers.  We 
have  also  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  lives  of  "  Men  of  Mark  " 
belonging  to  the  county,  though  but  few  of  the  natives  of  Sligo, 
save  Duald  MacFirbis,  the  antiquary,  seem  to  have  much  claim 
to  general  remembrance. 


A  WEEK  OX  THE  COXCORD.* 

THOSE  who  like  to  record  times  and  seasons  may  amuse - 
themselves  now,  if  they  will,  by  keeping  the  j  ubilee  of  an 
elegant,  but  unexciting  adventure,  the  voyage  of  John  and 
Henry  Thoreau  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers.  There 
must  be  a  distinct  literary  vitality  about  the  style  of  a  book 
which  has  kept  alive  for  half  a  century  the  memory  of  a  summer 
week  spent  by  two  New  England  brothers  in  a  fisherman's  dory 
on  some  local  streams.  The  self-consciousness  of  Henry 
Thoreau  was  strenuous  and  effectual.  When  he  weighed  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Concord  in  August  1839  he  set  forth  with  an  ex- 
pressed intent  of  helping  to  immortalize  the  holy  ground  of  the 
transcendentalists.  He  opens  his  little  volume  with  a  chal- 
lenge to  Xiinthusand  Scamander,  and  in  some  sort  the  proud  boast 
has  been  justified.  In  1 834  Emerson  had  become  a  citizen  of 
Concord,  a  little  village-town  scattered  among  secular  elms, 
which  was  henceforth  destined  to  form  a  centre  of  New 
England  intelligence.  When  the  Thoreaus  made  their  voyage 
in  1839  the  Delphi  of  Massachusetts  was  still  but  faintly 
illustrious  intellectually,  although  it  preserved  a  proud  recol- 
lection of  "the  embattled  farmers''  and  how  their  first  fatal 
volley  was  "  heard  round  the  world."  But  between  the  fact  of 
the  voyage  and  the  record — for  Tboreau's  book  did  not  appear 
until  1849 — much  occurred  to  bring  the  name  of  Concord 
before  th7^"world  of  letters  and  to  flatter  the  vanity  or  excite- 
the  parochial  patriotism  of  the  recluse  of  Walden.  By  the  later 
date  Emerson  had  come  before  the  world  as  a  poet  and  as  an 
essayist ;  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  at  Roxbury  had  sprung 
from  the  recesses  of  Concord,  and  had  been  withdrawn  into  its 

*  A  JVeelt  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers.  By  Henry  Thoreau.. 
Willi  a  Prefatory  Note  by  \V.  H.  Dircks.    London:  Walter  Scott. 
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bosom;  Hawthorne  had  arrived  in  1842,  and  had  settled  in 
that  ancient  Manse  from  which  he  was  to  pnll  so  many  picturesque 
Mosses.  The  very  boat,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  which  the  voyage 
was  made  had  been,  by  1849,  transferred  by  Thoreau  to  Haw- 
thorne's possession.  The  voyager  is  ever  conscious,  as  he  records 
his  adventures,  of  the  classic  nature  of  the  spots  around  him, 
and  in  his  queer  verse  he  celebrates  the  New  Reformers  together 
with  the  bitterns  and  the  pickerels  : — 

On  Penkawtasset,  since  we  took  our  way 
Down  this  still  stream  to  far  Billericay, 
A  poet  wise  has  settled,  whose  fine  ray 
Doth  often  shine  on  Concord's  twi'ight  day. 

Like  those  first  stars,  whose  silver  beams  on  high, 
Shining  more  brightly  as  the  day  goes  by, 
Most  travellers  cannot  at  first  descry, 
But  eyes  that  wont  to  range  the  evening  sky, 

And  know  celestial  lights  do  plainly  see, 
And  gladly  hail  them,  numbering  two  or  three  ; 
For  love  that's  deep  must  deeply  studied  be, 
As  from  deep  wells  men  read  star-poetry. 

This  mixture  of  the  student  and  the  wild  Indian,  of  the  lamp  and 
the  morning  star,  this  perpetual  confusion  between  nature  in  its 
unconsciousness  and  Yankee  transcendentalism  in  its  conscious 
pomp,  gives  a  peculiar  flavour  to  all  the  writing  of  Henry  Thoreau, 
but  perhaps  to  no  book  so  strongly  as  to  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimae  Rivers. 

It  is  strange  that  Thoreau,  with  his  love  for  the  native  names 
of  streams  and  places,  should  have  accepted  the  conventional  form 
of  Concord  River,  instead  of  the  Indian  one  which  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  use,  Musketaquid.  Unless  we  recognize  that  these 
two  are  the  names  of  the  same  stream,  we  lose  the  pleasure  of 
comparing  Thoreau's  prose  with  Emerson's  verse.  It  is  to  the 
Musketaquid,  and  therefore  to  the  Concord  River,  that  the  latter 
has  addressed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  lyrics,  that  which  opens 

Tby  summer  voice,  Musketaquid, 
Repeats  the  music  of  the  rain  ; 

and  the  exceptionally  graceful  study  in  blank  verse  in  which  the 
poet  attributes  the  favour  of  the  wood-gods  to  his  own  modesty 
in  being  contented  with  the  "  low,  open  meads  "  which  surround 
this  slender  and  sluggish  stream.  This  famous  river,  the  Concord 
or  Musketaquid,  after  entering  the  town  of  the  Philosophers, 
receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Assabeth,  and  then  flows 
down  until  it  empties  itself  into  the  Merrimae  at  Lowell.  The 
Musketaquid  is  sacred  to  Emerson ;  the  Merrimae  is  Thoreau's 
by  right  of  conquest ;  while  the  Assabeth,  which  Thoreau  passes 
"without  a  single  word  of  appreciation,  was  specially  favoured  by 
the  shy  and  recluse  genius  of  Hawthorne.  Those  who  have  the 
Week  before  them  may  turn  aside  from  it  for  a  moment  to  hear 
Hawthorne's  description  of  the  voyages  which  he  and  Thoreau 
were  wont  to  make  over  the  confluent  waters : — ■ 

Strange  and  happy  times  were  those,  when  we  cast  aside  all  irksome 
forms  and  strait-laced  habitudes,  and  delivered  ourselves  up  to  the  free  air, 
to  live  like  the  Indians  or  any  less  conventional  race,  during  one  bright 
semicircle  of  the  sun.  Rowing  our  boat  against  the  current,  between  wide 
meadows,  we  turned  aside  into  the  Assabeth.  A  more  lovely  stream  than 
this,  for  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Concord,  has  never  flowed  on 
earth — nowhere,  indeed,  except  to  lave  the  interior  regions  of  a  poet's 
imagination.  It  comes  flowing  softly  through  the  midmost  privacy  and 
deepest  heart  of  a  wood  which  whispers  to  it  to  be  quiet  ;  while  the  stream 
whispers  back  again  from  its  sedgy  borders,  as  if  river  and  wood  were 
hushing  one  another  to  sleep.  Yes  ;  the  river  sleeps  along  its  course,  and 
dreams  of  the  sky  and  the  clustering  foliage. 

In  none  of  his  later  volumes  did  Henry  Thoreau  express  his 
peculiar  philosophy  with  so  much  geniality  and  so  little  straining 
after  exaggerated  effect  as  in  the  Week.  He  was  a  closer  observer 
later  on,  perhaps ;  he  was  certainly  a  quainter  forger  of  concetti, 
but  never  more  himself  than  here.  The  traveller  by  the  railway 
from  Boston  to  Concord,  to  whom  is  pointed  out  on  his  right- 
hand  side  the  very  tame  and  mild  pond  which  is  Walden,  is  apt 
to  think  that  Thoreau,  after  all,  knew  but  little  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  nature.  But  his  acquaintance  with  his  native  country 
was  really  extensive,  and  was  formed  before  he  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  Emerson,  had  learned  to  commune  with  the  Over- 
sold, or  had  lapsed  into  literature.  On  the  present  voyage,  when 
he  reached  the  Merrimae,  it  was  not  to  greet  it  as  a  stranger.  He 
wras  familiar  with  all  the  windings  of  its  romantic  waters.  He 
had  patiently  traced  it  from  its  source  in  the  White  Mountains 
"  to  where  it  is  lost  amid  the  salt  billows  of  the  ocean  on  Mum 
Island  beach."  Pie  had  been  a  real  nomad  of  the  mountains 
before  Emerson  tamed  him  ;  he  was  personally  friendly  with 
those  Titanic  monsters  of  the  back  of  New  Hampshire,  Agiochook 
and  Contochook  and  the  rest,  of  whose  acquaintance  Emerson 
rather  ineffectually  and  unready  boasted  in  early  and  most  in- 
different odes  and  canticles.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
Indian  names,  which  sound  pathetically  exotic  on  the  lips  of 
Hawthorne,  and  downright  barbarous  on  those  of  Emerson,  seem 
genuine  and  inevitable  when  Thoreau  uses  them.  Rivers  are  as 
pleasant  company  to  meet  Thoreau  in  as  ever  we  find.  His  fault 
is  to  be  stationary,  to  keep  us  poring  over  some  little  natural 
•object  long  after  we  have  extracted  the  mental  nourishment  from 
it.  "  A  day  passed  in  the  society  of  the  Greek  sages  who  are 
described  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  would  not,"  he  says  in  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  utterances,  "  be  comparable  with  the 
dry  wit  of  decayed  cranberry-vines  and  the  fresh  Attic  salt  of 
moss-beds."  But  this  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  are 
those  who  love  moss-beds  and  cranberry-vines  and  who  yet  can- 
not patiently  endure  a  whole  day  on  their  knees  in  front  of  them. 


For  such  readers  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  get  Thoreau  on 
board  his  boat.  The  inevitable  current  carries  him  along.  Talk 
as  he  will,  the  burdock  passes,  the  yarrow  is  left  behind,  and  we 
come  in  the  process  of  time  to  fresh  promontories  with  juniper 
on  them  and  no  longer  catnip. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Thoreau  travels  very  fast,  even  when 
the  Concord  or  the  Merrimae  is  hurrying  him  along.  He  clings 
to  the  shore,  he  is  the  victim  of  every  variety  of  eddy,  he  slips 
into  backwaters  and  hums  there,  like  a  lost  fragment  of  timber, 
for  hours  on  hours.  Take  Friday,  for  instance,  in  this  adventurous 
chronicle.  We  start  fairly  well,  though  in  a  fog ;  but  we  are 
soon  caught  in  the  Corybantes  and  "  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
the  Panathensea."  Here  we  hang  for  two  or  three  pages,  and 
when  at  last  we  start  again  we  are  caught  almost  instantly  in  a 
disquisition  on  genius  and  inspiration.  Five  pages  are  dedicated 
to  a  criticism  of  Ossian,  and  we  are  losing  all  hope,  when 
suddenly  "  we  sail  fleetly  before  the  wind,  with  the  river  gurgling 
under  our  stern,  and  glide  past  the  mouth  of  the  Nashua."  We 
pause  to  indite  a  lyric  to  "  Salmon  Brook,  Panichook,"  and  so^ 
this  delightful  Friday  wears  itself  out.  Why  should  we  proceed  \ 
any  faster  ?  AYe  are  not  travelling  any  whither.  We  have  no  \ 
duties,  no  engagements.  Why  not  listen  patiently  to  this  pleasant,) 
and  fantastic  garrulity  ?  Certainly  it  is  agreeable  to  .do  so,  but, 
nevertheless,  wre  are  glad  to  be  on  board,  to  have  the  moving  water 
under  us,  for  Thoreau's  intellectual  self-absorption  is  apt  to 
resemble,  in  its  wearying  capacity,  the  faculty  of  a  bore.  This 
is  a  hard  saying  to  the  Thoreau  fanatics,  of  whom  we  have  a  few 
among  us.  But  it  does  not  preclude  the  admission  that  the  work 
of  this  writer  is  often  enjoyable,  and  still  more  often  valuablei_^.^ 
We  must  not  take  Thoreau  too  seriously.  We  must  not  forget  / 
Dr.  Holmes's  really  splendid  definition  of  him  as  "  the  nullifier  of 
civilization,  who  insisted  on  nibbling  his  asparagus  at  the  wrong 
end."  But  we  who  know  how  to  handle  our  asparagus  may  never- 
theless take  an  acute  intellectual  pleasure  in  this  curious  Rousseau 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  certainly  mastered  the  art  of  favour- 
ably interesting  those  who  can  never  agree  with  him. 

The  present  reprint  belongs  to  a  series  in  which  Walden  has 
already  appeared.  A  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  study  Thoreau, 
it  was  necessary  to  procure  from  America  editions,  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  original  issues,  of  his  works.  WThile  we  do  not 
think  that  he  can  ever,  or  should  ever,  be  very  widely  J^J 
read,  we  are  glad  that  the  most  characteristic  of  his  publica-/  7 
tions  should  be  freely  circulated.  His  books,  and  in  particular  the 
book  now  before  us,  started  a  kind  of  new  thing  in  literature, 
much  less  simple  and  unaffected  than  Gilbert  White  or  Gilpin, 
more  fantastic  than  Cobbett,  wdio,  moreover,  was  as  sociable  as 
Thoreau  was  solitary,  full  of  oddity  and  mistiness,  but,  at  all 
events  in  their  early  manifestations,  neither  cynical  nor  empty. 
Thoreau  was  a  true  lover  of  books  as  well  as  of  wToodchucks. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  was  perhaps  more  curious  than 
profound,  and  he  emulated  Emerson  a  little  over-boldly  in  his 
Oriental  illustrations.  But  he  could  write  English  prose, 
although  he  could  not  manage  good  verse,  and  in  the  former 
section  of  literary  labour  he  has  accomplished  some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  work  of  his  time.  Setting  aside  his  great  friends 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  who  was  there  in  America  in  1839 
capable  of  the  Praise  of  Friendship  in  the  Wednesday  chapter 
of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimae  Rivers  ?  Perhaps  not 
one,  certainly  none  of  the  Ripleys  and  Alcotts  and  Chaunings 
who  passed  for  prose  writers  at  that  dim  and  distant  epoch. 


EPOCHS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

MOST  of  the  volumes  of  Professor  Creighton's  "  Epochs  of 
Church  History"  have  been  rather  historical  than  theolo- 
gical, so  that  the  experiment  of  "  popular  "  handling  of  purely 
doctrinal  matters  has  not  hitherto  been  tried.  Mr.  Gwatkin's 
handling  of  the  half-century  of  controversy  which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  almost 
of  necessity  dares  this  dangerous  experiment ;  and,  perhaps  wisely, 
dares  it  with  boldness.  The  author  has,  comparatively  speaking, 
neglected  even  such  opportunities  of  description  and  anecdote  as 
were  open  to  him  ;  and,  limited  as  was  Gibbon's  space,  more  will 
be  found  in  him  about  the  death  of  Arius,  the  storming  of  the 
church  of  Theonas,  the  exploits  of  George  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
other  external  incidents  of  the  long  conflict  than  in  this  mono- 
graph. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gwatkin  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
both  much  fuller  and  more  exact  in  his  account  of  the  shades, 
as  of  a  dying  dolphin,  through  which  Anti-Trinitarianism  passed 
before  it  (at  least  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  recognized  ortho- 
doxy) gave  up  the  ghost.  One  thing  only  we  could  have  wished. 
As  the  book  is  presumably  intended  for  not  very  learned  readers, 
it  might  have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  put  in  some  conspicuous 
place  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  distinctive  points  in  Arianism, 
Semi-Arianism,  Ilomoeanism,  Anomceanism,  and  the  earlier  and 
later  forms  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  with  such  minor  shades  as  the 
author  chose.  As  it  is,  we  fear  that,  except  to  experts,  the  state- 
ment that  somebody's  opinions  had  at  a  certain  time  become 
"  quite  Macedonian,"  though  it  may  strike  awe,  will  not  produce 
understanding.  But  this  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  the  better 
class  of  writers — that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  write  with  full 
knowledge  of  their  subject.    And  it  is,  perhaps,  especially  likely 
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to  occur  where,  as  Mr.  (iwatkin  informs  us  is  the  case  here,  a 
popular  book  is  to  a  great  extent  abridged  from  a  previous  series 
of  specialist  studies  by  the  same  author.  Nor  is  it  a  serious 
matter  where  the  subject  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
at  all  without  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its  explana 
tion  of  the  hold  which  the  different  Unitarian  systems  have  at 
various  times  gained  on  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  of 
the  long  battle  which  Arianism  itself  waged  with  Orthodoxy. 
This  latter  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Arianism 
was  a  sort  of  halfway  house  between  Paganism  of  the  philoso- 
phical kind  and  Christianity — that  it  offered  an  escape  from  the 
lapis  ojTmsionis  of  the  Cross.  Mr.  Gwatkin,  in  language,  no 
doubt,  intentionally  strong,  points  out,  and  we  think  justly,  that 
"  the  Arian  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  heathen  idol,  invented  to 
maintain  a  heathenish  Supreme  in  heathen  isolation  from  the 
world."  In  other  words,  the  nearer  the  Son  is  pulled  down  to- 
wards man  by  the  attenuation  of  his  Godhead,  the  more  remote 
from  man  becomes  the  unshared  Godhead  of  the  Father.  You 
have  an  Eire  Supreme  who  is  practically  unapproachable,  a 
mere  "  One  and  All,"  destitute  of  personality,  and  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  worshipped,  though  he  is  not  really  God  in  the 
full  sense,  and  is,  indeed,  only  the  first  of  creatures,  with  a 
creature's  limitation.  The  real  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  thus  put  on  one  side 
altogether,  togetherwith,  in  effect,  the  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  God.  And  Mr.  Gwatkin  not  obscurely  hints,  though  he  does 
not  follow  out  the  hint,  that  not  a  few  much  more  modern 
thinkers  than  Arius  fall  into  pretty  much  the  same  blunder.  In 
fact,  the  most  logical  of  our  present  Agnostics,  anti-Miraclists, 
anti-Supernaturalists,  and  the  rest,  do  very  much  the  same  thing 
by  pushing  all  the  supernatural  part  of  religion  (if  they  allow 
any  such)  away  into  an  unknowable  region,  and  rationalizing  the 
rest  down  to  mere  naturalism.  As  for  details,  we  have  really 
nothing  to  comment  on  unfavourably,  except  that  we  think  Mr. 
Gwatkin  might  have  avoided  calling  the  accepted  "  Nicene  Creed  " 
"  spurious."  Of  course  it  is  so  in  the  sense,  the  strict  technical  sense, 
that  the  formula  now  pronounced  in  the  Eucharistie  services  not 
the  exact  document  which  was  signed  at  Nic:ea  after  being  redige 
from  the  old  Cesarean  creed.  The  anathemas  have  disappeared, 
and  divers  clauses,  especially  in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs, 
have  been  filled  in.  But  "  spurious "  in  the  popular  sense  (and 
these  books  are  popular)  means  more  than  this ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Gwatkin  says  that  "  the  elaborate  framework  of  Nicsea  is  com- 
pletely shattered,"  he  seems  to  mean  more  too.  If  it  be  so,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him.  Putting,  of  course,  the  Jilioque  out  of 
the  question,  the  accepted  "  Nicene  "  Creed  seems  to  us  to  main- 
tain the  '•  framework  "  of  Nicaja  quite  intact  (Mr.  Gwatkin  him- 
self elsewhere  speaks  of  the  only  important  opiission,  "  from  the 
essence,"  as  a  wise  removal),  and  to  fill  in  only  undisputed  or 
else  fairly  complementary  details.  However,  this  is  matter  of 
argument.  What  is  not  is  that  "spurious"  is  to  the  vulgar, 
though  not  perhaps  to  the  scholarly,  a  somewhat  question-begging 
and  misleading  epithet. 


THE  SCOTTISH  ART  REVIEW.* 

THE  idea  that  a  painter  should  write  about  painting,  a  sculptor 
about  sculpture,  an  architect  about  architecture,  is  a  very  old 
one.  Whether  its  soundness  equals  its  antiquity  is  another 
matter,  and  one  which  we  need  not  now  discuss,  especially  as 
the  editor  of  the  Scottish  Art  Review,  in  a  prefatory  note,  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  does  not  profess  to  exclude  other  critics 
"  who,  though  not  themselves  professionally  engaged  in  the 
arts,  may  yet  have  general  culture  or  special  knowledge."  The 
very  first  article,  on  "  Progressiveness  in  Art,"  is  not  by  an 
artist,  but  by  Professor  Caird.  It  is  followed  by  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  pictures  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  whether  artist  or  critic.  He  does  not  spare 
some  of  the  great  names  of  the  day,  and  speaks  of  "  work  from 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Luke  Fildes,  and  Hubert  Herkomer, 
which  has  in  it  no  more  of  the  vital  spirit  of  Art  than  has  the 
learned  inability  of  E.  J.  Poynter  and  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  the  cheap 
sentimentality  of  Faed  and  Phil  Morris,  the  hideously  unreal 
realism  of  Brett  and  the  meretricious  prettiness  of  MacWhirter 
and  Murray."  These  are  brave  words,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  they  are  applied  in  many  cases  to  Scotchmen.  "N\  e 
were  certainly  under  an  impression  that  to  run  down  "  Mac- 
Whirter and  Murray"  was  one  of  the  deadly  sins  in  Scotland. 
As  a  fact,  however,  much  of  the  criticism  in  this  paper  and  the 
papers  that  follow  seems  to  be  very  sound;  and  the  experience 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  just  closed  goes  far  to  justify 
the  views  "of  the  writer  in  the  Scottish  Art  Review.  Music  is  not 
neglected,  as  in  our  London  art  magazines  ;  and  we  find  articles 
on  the  subject  not  onlyas  practised  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  but 
even  in  New  York.  The  architectural  papers  are  interesting,  though 
few  readers  will  share  Mr.  Andrew  Hall's  admiration  for  the  Glas- 
gow Exhibition  buildings.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  admire  the  Albert 
Hall  or  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  Why  does  Mr.  Honeyman 
observe,  in  another  architectural  article,  "  How  different  would 
our  estimate  be  of  the  artistic  merit  of  men  like  Inigo  Jones  or 
Wren  if  we  had  only  their  drawings  to  guide  us"?  We  have 
not  many  of  Wren's  drawings  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could 
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but  ill  judge  of  Inigo  Jones  if  we  had  only  the  few  buildings 
from  his  hand  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Whitehall  Chapel 
and  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  have  both  been  rebuilt.  St.  Alban's, 
^\  ood  Street,  can  hardly  be  adduced ;  Lord  Grimthorpe  can 
account  for  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel ;  and  in  London  we  have  only 
left  part  of  a  facade  in  Little  Queen  Street  and  the  interior  of 
Ashburnham  House.  There  are  a  few  country  houses,  of  course  ; 
but  we  should  know  little  indeed  of  Inigo  but  for  Kent's  volume 
and  for  the  great  engravings  of  D.  M.  Miiller.  The  criticism  on 
the  Glasgow  municipal  buildings  is  sound,  though  anonymous. 

We  cannot  go  through  the  whole  volume,  but  may  observe 
once  for  all  that,  if  the  editor's  chief  object  has  been  originality, 
he  has  in  great  part  succeeded;  and,  though  some  of  his  contri- 
butors are  a  little  too  iconoclastic  and  others  write  a  little  too 
much  from  the  amateur  point  of  view,  there  is  a  refreshing  live- 
liness apparent  everywhere.  The  engravings  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  kind  known  as  "  process  "  ;  and  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially a  beautiful  frontispiece,  the  "Wood  Nymph,"  after  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  and  the  "  St.  George,"  after  Mabuse,  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  and  instructive. 


OLD  ARCHITECTURE  IN"  SOUTH-WEST  SURREi'.* 

THIS  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  useful  to  more  than  one 
class  of  persons.  The  designers  of  buildings,  intended  to 
charm  by  their  homely  qualities,  while  they  contain  at  the  same 
time  carefully-conceived  picturesque  grouping  and  detail  of  a 
simple  kind;  the  contractor,  who,  disdaining  the  aid  of  an 
architect,  perpetrates  the  modern  villa  on  a  "  plot  "  at  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease;  the  roaming  artist;  and  perhaps,  above  all, 
the  dweller  in  South- West  Surrey,  will  find  in  its  pages  mate- 
rial both  serviceable  and  enjoyable.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
afford  a  valuable  addition  to  the  store  of  carefully-selected 
material  already  awaiting  the  historian  of  post-media3val  Eng- 
lish architecture.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  style  had 
/been  somewhat  less  "  scrappy."  The  author  seems  in  many 
chapters  to  have  merely  jotted  down  his  notes,  without  any 
attempt  to  do  more  than  string  them  together.  And  there 
is,  in  the  architectural  portion  of  the  book,  a  cross-division  of 
the  subject  into  its  analytical  and  topographical  branches,  which 
involves  a  frequent  and  tedious  reference  to  illustrations  placed 
many  pages  away  from  the  immediate  text.  The  illustrations 
themselves  are  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  The  perspective  views  are,  where  we  have  tested  them, 
faithful;  and  give,  as  they  are  intended  to  give,  the  picturesque 
results  of  old  cottage  architecture.  The  mechanism  by  which 
these  results  were  obtained  is  illustrated  by  a  fair  number  of 
drawings  to  scale.  The  work  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more 
valuable  if  provided  with  a  larger  number  of  the  latter.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  it  reaches  another  edition  (as  it  well 
deserves  to  do),  the  author  may  take  our  hint. 

Interspersed  amongst  the  descriptions  are  many  interesting 
critical  remarks  both  on  the  old  work,  and  on  modern  adap- 
tations of  the  style.  With  most  of  these  we  agree,  but 
some  seem  to  be  of  more  doubtful  value.  The  statement, 
for  instance,  that  "  In  all  old  carved  oak-work  the  surface  is 
powdered  over  with  stamps  of  varying  forms,  and  in  turned 
work  lines  are  drawn  in  addition  to  the  mouldings.  These  give 
softness  and  richness  that  cannot  otherwise  be  attained ;  but 
architect  and  workman  often  fail  to  take  note  of  these  points, 
when  repeating  the  old  forms,  and  the  result  is,  in  consequence, 
disappointing  "  is  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Nevill  must  stand  con- 
victed of  having  failed  to  observe  many  fine  oak  carvings  in 
which  this  is  not  the  case.  He  makes  a  very  true  remark,  how- 
ever, when  he  analyses  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
modern  Gothic  revival.  "  I  have  always  thought,"  he  says, 
"  that  one  principal  reason  why  the  Gothic  revival,  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  talent  of  its  directors,  has  failed  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  on  our  domestic  architecture,  is  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  style  of  the  woodwork  to  the  trade  of  the  joiner, 
especially  since  machinery  has  come  so  largely  to  his  aid."  He 
might  have  added  that  down  to  the  later  Gothic  times  there 
was  no  style  in  woodwork,  the  forms  being  mechanical  imita- 
tions of  those  developed  for  stone  construction  and  orna- 
mentation. 

Ilis  views  on  the  effect  of  the  old  thin,  as  opposed  to  the 
modern  thick,  bricks  will  be  endorsed  by  all  men  of  taste.  It  is  a 
most  strange  fact,  that  it  is  of  recent  years  only,  that  this  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  Many  endeavours  have  been  made  by 
various  architects  to  produce  the  harmony  of  colour  of  old 
brickwork,  the  most  terrible  and  revolting  being  the  blackening 
of  the  joints.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  to  give  to  the 
building,  when  new,  a  colouring  of  dingy  purplish  red,  which 
grows  dingier  with  age  and  exposure  to  town  or  country  atmo- 
sphere. The  secret  of  success  is  in  the  use  of  a  brick  about  two 
inches  instead  of  three  inches  thick,  and  set  in  a  joint  of  the 
width  of  half  an  inch,  with  ordinary  mortar  (which  may  be 
tinted  with  briekdust) ;  and  these  bricks  have  the  enormous 
advantage  of  giving  greater  facilities  for  delicate  mouldings.  His 
views  on  the  staining  of  tiles  are  of  similar  value  ;  although  we 
wish  he  had  warned  architects  and  builders  against  the  use  of 
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many  kinds  of  modern  machine-made  tiles,  -which  have  a  surface 
that  declines  to  be  toned  by  the  minute  vegetable  growths  that 
are  the  great  source  of  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  of  the  older 
tiles. 

The  owners  of  ancient  houses  will  be  interested  in  his  theory  of 
the  real  cause  of  those  fires,  which  are  usually  considered  as  due 
to  the  smouldering  of  beams  in  chimneys.  lie  attributes  this  to 
the  insertion  of  new  grates  of  strong  heating  power,  fixed  without 
the  proper  filling  in  of  bricks  into  the  old  wide  opening.  The 
soot,  he  thinks,  falls  and  collects  in  the  empty  space,  and  after  a 
time  ignites.  One  case  in  his  own  experience  he  quotes,  and  the 
theory  seems  likely  to  be  a  true  one  in  many  cases.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  smouldering  beams  have  been  discovered, 
and  that  fires  (probably  from  this  cause)  have  occurred  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  renewal  of  the  grate. 

This  interesting  book  closes  with  what  the  author  rightly 
describes  as  "  gleanings  "  of  the  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  in 
the  district.  These  generally  go  to  prove  the  theory  that  this 
district  "  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romanized  Britons 
till  a  late  period  in  the  Saxon  history."  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Nevill  may  find  time  to  collect  his  information  in  a  more  con- 
secutive form,  and  to  deal  with  this  important  branch  of  anti- 
quarian research  in  an  exhaustive  manner. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS  IX  SCOTLAND.* 

ELLANGOWAN'S  range  in  this  volume  is  a  wide  one.  He 
teaches  us  how  to  kill  and  how  to  cook  deer,  hares,  rabbits, 
pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  capercailzie,  wildfowl,  salmon,  and 
trout ;  what  to  do  with  gamekeepers,  poachers,  and  vermin  ; 
and  how  to  manage  badger-baiting,  cock-fighting,  otter-hunting, 
fox-hunting,  curling,  golfing,  and  shinty.  The  book  is  full  of 
statistics,  which  are  not  only  rather  wearying,  bat  in  many 
cases  highly  speculative.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  thing 
to  supply  figures  with  regard  to  certain  matters  connected 
with  sports,  and  where  they  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly 
vague  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether.  This  was  our  feeling  when 
we  attempted  to  follow  the  author  in  his  calculations  as  to 
the  game  supply  of  Great  Britain.  There  are,  says  he,  some- 
where about  1,200  cafes,  hotels,  restaurants,  dining-rooms,  and 
superior  public-houses  at  which  luncheon  or  dinner  may  be 
obtained  in  London.  Then  he  makes  a  guess  as  to  the  number 
of  these  at  which  game  is  regularly  provided.  He  thinks  that 
perhaps  one  might  get  it  at  150  of  them.  At  some  of  the 
others,  he  supposes,  grouse  may  be  given  when  the  market  is 
glutted.  He  considers  it  possible  that  this  might  be  done  at  half 
of  them.  After  various  guessings  and  supposings,  he  finally  de- 
cides to  "  take  it  that  500  "  of  the  1,200  "  will  average  two  birds  a 
day  on  each  of  the  120  days  (including  Sundays)  of  the  grouse 
season,"  which  makes  such  and  such  a  number  of  grouse.  To 
this  he  would  add,  say,  10,000  or  12,000  birds  for  Brighton  and 
other  watering-places  on  the  South  coast,  and  perhaps,  "  offhand, 

just  five  times  the  quantity  required  in  London"  for  ,  and 

so  on.  Now  we  have  come  across  a  good  deal  of  wild  figure- 
mongering  in  our  day ;  but  never  before  have  we  met  with  a 
writer  who  made  such  bold  plunges  into  units,  tens,  and  hun- 
dreds, averages,  percentages,  and  inferences  as  Ellangowan. 

All  the  author's  facts  and  figures,  however,  are  not  equally 
hazy.  Fifty  years  ago  one  could  rent,  says  he,  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  of  shooting  and  a  mile  or  two  of  good  water  in 
Scotland  for  50/.,  and  he  is  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  late 
Lord  Malmesbury's  statement  that,  for  25/.  a  year,  he  was  once 
offered  the  moors,  forests,  and  fishings  of  the  Isle  of  Harris,  which 
now  command  a  rental  of  2,000/.  Two  moors  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Butter  of  Faskally,  which  at  present  let  for  800/.  a  year, 
were  rented  fifty  years  ago  at  8/.  On  p.  20  Ellangowan  says  that 
the  rental  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland  is  "  close  upon  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  an  average 
of  15.  6d.  per  acre."  On  p.  133  he  says  of  "  the  forests  in  Scotland" 
that  "  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  figures  of  rental  is  to  average  the 
area  occupied  at  a  given  sum  per  acre,  which  may  be  taken  at 
2s.  6d.  all  over,  making  a  total  for  the  vast  acreage  of  1 50,000/." 
The  liberty  of  being  allowed  to  take  either  eighteenpence  or  half  a 
crown  as  the  average  per  acre  returned  by  a  gross  rental  of  a 
given  sum  is  somewhat  embarrassing.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  he 
immediately  adds : — "  The  cost  of  living  and  the  extra  outlay  of 
different  kinds  will  certainly  increase  the  amount  by  the  sum  of 
50,000/.,  showing  a  grand  total  for  deer-forests  of  200,000/."  The 
cost  of  living  !  In  the  name  of  dry  champagne,  pate  de  fois 
ffras,  lady's-maid's  wages,  and  doctor's  bills,  is  every  expense 
of  living  during  a  season  at  a  deer-forest  to  be  included  under 
this  head  ?  Then  is  this  unknown  quantity  (for  we  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  putting  it  at  50,000/.)  to  be  added  to  half 
a  crown  or  eighteenpence  per  acre,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
mathematician,  and  to  be  again  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  acres  of  the  Highland  deer-forests  ?  There  is  something  sublime 
in  the  idea  of  the  accuracy  which  would  thus  be  attained.  More 
to  the  point  is  the  account  of  an  English  gentleman's  experiences 
of  a  forest.  He  says  : — "  I  have  had  the  confounded  place  now 
for  three  seasons,  and  it  has  cost  me  in  that  time  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds,"  in  addition  to  "  no  end  of  small  sums  "  of 
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which  he  grew  tired  of  taking  note.  The  pleasures  he  obtained 
in  return  for  his  outlay  were  of  the  following  nature  : — "  For  a 
couple  of  hours  at  a  time  I  have  walked  with  the  water  of  a 
running  stream  well  over  my  boots.  A  suit  of  clothes  has  been 
done  for  in  a  day's  time ;  twice  or  thrice  I  have  sunk  up  to  my 
chest  in  a  moss  ;  once  I  fell  over  a  precipice  "  ;  once  when  cross- 
ing a  loch  "  I  fell  overboard,  and  was  not  fished  out  till  I  was 
nearly  drowned."  On  another  occasion  "  I  was  fired  at  by  one  of 
my  own  gillies,  who  said  he  mistook  me  for  a  '  beestie,'  of  what 
kind  I  know  not ;  but  I  fancy  I  had  rather  a  narrow  escape.  Per 
contra,  I  have  on  five  occasions  brought  down  a  good  stag."  The 
largest  proprietor  of  deer-forests  in  Scotland  is  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  with  three  forests  covering  147,010  acres  ;  then  comes 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  with  the  Mar  Forest  of  80,000 ;  and,  thirdly, 
Lord  Breadalbane,  with  the  Blackmount  of  70,000.  With  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  stags  that  are  shot  on  a  forest,  the  author 
says  that  on  one  of  10,000  acres  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  are  usually 
killed,  and  he  estimates  the  total  number  of  stags  shot  in  a  year 
in  Scotland  at  about  4,500. 

Turning  from  deer  to  hares,  we  find  many  authorities  quoted 
upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  average  number  of  leverets 
bred  by  a  hare  in  a  year.  One  believes  that  hares  have  three 
litters,  with  two  leverets  in  the  first,  three  in  the  second,  and 
four  or  five  in  the  last  ;  another  thinks  that  they  have  only  two 
litters ;  a  third  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  from  ten  to  twelve 
young  ones  in  a  year  ;  a  fourth  that  they  have  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
a  fifth  says  that  a  pair  of  hares  turned  into  a  large  enclosed 
garden  increased  to  the  number  of  fifty-six  in  a  single  season ;  a 
sixth  had  a  friend  in  Wales  who  once  saw  seven  young  hares  in 
one  litter.  With  rabbits,  again,  one  naturalist  puts  their  average 
litters  at  five  and  another  at  eight ;  one  calculates  that  a  pair  of 
rabbits  will  multiply  within  a  given  period  to  the  extent  of 
1,274,840,  while  another  makes  their  increase  only  478,062. 
Ellangowan  himself  estimates  the  probable  descendants  of  a  pair 
of  rabbits  through  many  generations,  until  he  gets  among  very 
high  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  not  made  it  our 
business  to  test.  We  are  inclined  to  receive  his  statement  that, 
"  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  rabbits  are 
as  plentiful  as  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  "  with  some 
reserve.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  case  on  certain  estates,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  England  as  a  whole.  We  are  told  that  the 
value  of  the  rabbits  killed  every  year  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
half  a  million  sterling,  but  that  rabbits  are  not  nearly  so  valuable 
as  they  used  to  be,  as  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  alone  was  worth  from 
half  a  crown  to  three  shillings  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

Ellangowan  believes  in  the  theory,  held  by  many,  that  a  cock 
grouse  takes  two  or  three  of  the  brood  under  his  special  charge, 
and  that  these  develop  with  extraordinary  precocity.  The  whole 
brood,  he  tells  us,  leaves  the  nest  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
hatching,  never  to  return  to  it ;  and  little  grouse  (runners)  walk 
great  distances,  in  proof  of  which  he  states,  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  "  Two  tender  birds,  which  were  well  identified  by  deformed 
legs,  had  travelled  nearly  seven  miles  in  the  course  of  two 
days  and  two  nights."  Capercailzie  have  "  multiplied  astonish- 
ingly in  Scotland  during  the  last  twenty  years "  ;  Ptarmigan 
have  become  scarcer,  and  blackgame  are  decreasing.  Fortunately, 
"  Year  by  year  grouse  become  more  abundant."  "  In  some 
seasons  certain  moors  become  so  thickly  populated  with  birds  as 
to  have  been  estimated  to  contain  dozens  to  the  acre."  To  certain 
acres,  perhaps ;  but  surely  not  "  to  the  acre  "  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  expression.  Partridges,  on  the  contrary,  have 
"  much  decreased "  in  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  one  reason  of  this  being  that  they  are  desperately  poached. 
Not  that  grouse  are  allowed  to  go  scot  free  in  this  respect ;  for 
in  the  course  of  "  the  season  over  two  thousand  brace  of  grouse 
will  be  sent  from  Scotland  to  England  packed,  as  has  been  hinted, 
in  herring  barrels  and  salmon  boxes."  But  salmon-poaching  is 
practised  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  Scotland.  We  read  that  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  fish  are  annually  taken  by  poachers  in  the 
Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  and  chiefly  at  the  spawning  season. 
The  majority  of  these  poached  salmon  from  the  Tweed  are  sent 
to  the  Continent.  A  Tweed  poacher  told  the  author  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  done  well  unless  he  took  more 
than  twenty  salmon  in  a  night.  Some  account  is  given  of 
the  trade  in  feathers  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda,  of  whom  there  are  only  about  ninety  all 
told.  They  pay  their  rents  in  feathers  and  earn  their  living 
by  feathers.  "  The  men  of  St.  Kilda  will  collect  and  kill  ten 
thousand  birds  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  but  they  are  so 
numerous  that  such  a  number  subtracted  from  the  general  stock 
is  of  no  moment."  Ellangowan  informs  us  that  plover's  eggs,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  sent  from  Scotland  to  London,  only 
became  fashionable  about  thirty  years  ago,  although  epicures  have 
occasionally  eaten  them  for  double  that  period. 

It  must  be  discouraging  to  salmon-breeders  to  reflect  that, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  some  authorities,  "  not  two  ova 
of  the  salmon  in  a  thousand  will  live  to  become  reproductive," 
and  that  others  "  have  estimated  that  only  one  egg  out  of  every 
thousand  becomes  in  time  a  full-grown  salmon."  -V  female  fish  is 
supposed  to  yield  about  one  thousand  eggs  for  each  pound  of  her 
weight ;  but  for  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  we  should  be  sony 
to  vouch.  Statistics  are  given  to  prove  that  more  of  the  salmon 
eaten  in  England  comes  from  Ireland  than  from  Scotland  or 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  stated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
salmon  caught  in  England  and  Wales  is  not  more  than  100,000/., 
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and  of  that  in  Scotland  about  250,000/.,  whereas  the  average  of 
that  of  Ireland  is  about  400,000/. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  to  some  people  may  be 
that  on  "  Game  in  Larder,  Kitchen,  and  Dining  Room."  The 
author  seems  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  onions  and  bacon, 
and  he  has  a  horror  of  "  bigh  "  or  underdone  game  or  venison. 
"'Only  show  it  the  fire,'"  say  certain  epicures.  "That  of 
course  is  nonsense,  only  those  who  delight  in  1  feasts  of  blood ' 
will  permit"  such  an  abomination.  "I  do  not  eat  the  rotten 
bird,"  said  Monsieur  Blaze ;  "  those  who  keep  the  pheasant  till  it 
can  change  its  position  without  man's  aid  must  permit  me  not  to 
be  of  their  opinion."  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  not 
asked  to  eat  his  gigot  of  Cheviot  mutton  in  a  high  condit  ion,  and  that 
his  roast  beef  was  never  sent  to  table  in  a  highly-perfumed  state, 
why,  then,  he  would  ask,  should  his  pheasants  and  his  venison  be 
kept  until  they  were  "  in  a  condition  in  which  no  Christian  gentle- 
man or  lady  should  be  asked  to  eat  them.  Bread-sauce  and  red- 
currant  jelly,"  he  would  add,  "  I  have  found  out — they  are  mere 
disguises."  Even  with  the  opinion  of  so  high  an  authority  many 
will  differ,  as  well  as  with  Ellangowan's  statement  that  "  all  the  wild 
animals  we  kill  are  so  sufficiently  '  high  '  by  their  course  of  feeding  " 
as  not  to  require  much  keeping ;  although  Soyer  himself  said  that 
grouse  ought  not  to  be  "  over-kept,  because  from  the  food  they  eat 
they  are  ready  for  the  cook  in  three  or  four  days  after  being 
killed."  A  man  must  be  of  a  very  robust  temperament  to  share 
the  author's  opinion  that  when  hare-soup  is  "rich,  ruddy,  and 
reeking  it  is  most  appetite-provoking."  "Of  the  woodcock  it  has 
been  said  by  a  competent  authority  that  no  epicure  eats  the  bird 
itself,  all  he  wants  is  the  trail  on  its  bed  of  toast,  the  cock  itself 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  servants'  hall  "  ;  but  another  bon  vivant 
"  maintains  that  the  woodcock  is  all  for  eating."  We  quite 
agree  with  the  author  that  "  thrushes  are  good  for  food  in  a  high 
degree,"  so  also  are  blackbirds,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  rather 
wicked  to  eat  either;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  farmyard  or 
granary  rats  are  quite  as  palatable  as  rabbits  when  nicely 
cooked,"  we  feel  no  inclination  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  suggestion. 
Wonderful  man  !    He  likes  rats  and  does  not  care  for  venison. 

Now  and  then  Ellangowan's  phraseology  is  a  little  peculiar  ; 
for  instance,  he  talks  about  "  almost  no  dog,"  and  "  almost 
nothing"  ;  many  of  his  opinions,  again,  are  likely  to  be  disputed, 
and  he  is  very  far  from  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  padding  ;  but  read 
in  the  sort  of  way  that  a  book  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  read,  Out- 
door Sports  in  Scot/and  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  A  book 
on  sports  must  necessarily  contain  much  that  is  well-known  to 
sportsmen ;  this  work,  however,  has  many  things  in  it  that  will 
be  new  to  most  of  them. 


COOLIDGE'S  SWISS  GUIDE-BOOKS.* 

r  IMIIRTY-T\Y< )  years  have  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
J-   Alpine  Club,  just  thirty  since  the  first  series  of  Peaks.  Passes, 
and  Glaciers  was  published,  and  twenty-six  since  the  purpose  of 
that  collection  was  taken  up  and  continued  in  a  more  permanent 
and  technical  manner  by  the  Alpine  Journal.     We  may  say, 
therefore,  that  for  a  generation  of  men  the  work  of  "  mountain 
adventure  and  scientific  observation."  (to  borrow  the  terms  in 
which  the  scope  of  the  Alpine  Journal  was  and  is  defined)  in 
regions  above  and  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  travel  has  been 
acknowledged  as  a  specific  branch  of  human  activity  which  has, 
and  ought  to  have,  like  other  special  pursuits,  a  literature  of  its 
I  own.    The  year  1857  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  the  dividing 
point  between  the  old  and  the  new  state  of  mountaineering. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of  Alpine  publi- 
cations, historical,  practical,  scientific,  popular,  occasional  and 
personal,  or  containing  some  or  all  of  these  elements  in  various 
I  proportions.    Among  these  a  considerable  special  class  is  formed 
by  Alpine  guide-books,  general  and  local.    The  recent  Conti- 
,  nental  literature  both  of  this  and  of  other  kinds  is  abundant  and 
much  of  it  excellent.    When  a  special  class  of  books  has  thriven 
to  this  extent  and  is  still  thriving,  no  more  words  are  needed  to 
show  that  the  harvest  is  ripe  for  the  bibliographer.    A  sign  of 
the  times  in  England  is  that  several  second-hand  booksellers 
j  make  a  distinct  heading  of  "Alpine"  or  "Mountaineering"  in 
I  their  catalogues.     One  cannot   expect   the  makers    of  such 
i  catalogues  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  British  Museum ; 
I  but  material  errors  and  defects  in  the  description  of  this  class  of 
L  books  are  common  enough  to  show  that  a  readily  accessible 
,  apparatus  criticvs  is  doirable  and  ought  to  be  welcome. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  almost  nothing  of  the  kind  in  English  ; 
and,  although  Georg  of  Basel  and  others  have  published  copious 
and  useful  catalogues,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  complete  Alpine 
.  bibliography,  much  less  a  complete  bibliography  of  mountain 

•  exploration  and  observation,  can  be  found  anywhere.    It  would 

•  be  a  long  and  difficult  undertaking  to  construct  one,  and  Mr. 
Coolidge's  aim  in  the  book  now  before  us  has  been  different,  and 
within  much  narrower  limits.  At  the  same  time  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  of  materials  and  resources  towards  the 

i  larger  puqiose ;  and  the  point  of  view  of  historical  bibliography 
seems  to  be  that  from  which  its  permanent  value  can  be  best 
appreciated.  Mr.  Coolidge  describes  his  subject,  as  "the  history 
of  the  practical  side  of  travelling  in  Switzerland,"  meaning 
chiefly  "the  development  of  guide-books  and  other  means  of 
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travel,"  and  this  within  "  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  accord- 
ing to  what  may  be  called  tourist  geography  "—that  is  to  say, 
excluding  the  Grisons  and  including  the  whole  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc.  In  the  result  the  "other  means"  or  material  conditions 
of  travel — inns,  steamers,  railways,  and  roads — are  dealt  with  in 
a  few  pages  of  statistics;  and  the  first  part  of  the  volume  is 
mainly  a  literary  history  of  guide-books.  No  small  part 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Coolidge  consists  in  tracing  the  several 
forms  and  editions  of  the  same  book,  attributing  anonymous  and 
pseudonymous  works  to  their  real  authors,  and  ascertaining,  as 
between  distinct  publications  resembling  one  another  in  contents, 
which  is  copied  from  or  modelled  on  the  other.  All  this,  we  need 
not  tell  any  scholar,  is  eminently  bibliographer's  work,  and  Mr. 
Coolidge  has  done  it  with  a  scholarly  thoroughness  which  makes 
his  book  a  real  landmark,  and  will  save  endless  trouble  to  future 
workers  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  gives  us,  in  the  modest 
form  of  an  appendix,  a  "  List  of  the  principal  Works  relating  to- 
the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
which  have  been  published  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
beginnings  of  modern  Alpine  literature,"  and  a  supplementary 
\\M  of  modern  English  books,  which,  though  professing  to  give 
only  "  some  of  the  principal  works,"  does  not  appear  to  us,  on  a 
cursory  view,  to  omit  anything  of  importance.  These  lists  do  not 
include  "guide-books,  purely  scientific  works,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  descriptions  of  special  districts"  ;  the  total  number  of 
entries,  counting  addenda,  is  245.  The  text  is  followed  by  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  body  of  notes.  Our  only  complaint  is  that, 
in  order  to  save  space,  a  good  deal  has  been  stowed  away  in  them 
which  on  its  merits  might  quite  as  well  have  been  displayed  in 
the  text.  A  virtuous  reader  ought  to  read  the  notes;  but  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  most  people  do  not. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  early  and  curious  English  allusion  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Alps  of  which  Mr.  Coolidge's  text  gives  no- 
hint,  though  it  is  fully  described  in  the  notes.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  some  English 
clerk,  or  perhaps  a  patron  or  superior  from  whom  he  had  the- 
description,  crossed  the  Alps  in  winter,  and  had  a  bitterly  cold 
journey.  This  clerk,  having  to  draft  royal  grants  of  lands,  which, 
according  to  the  constant  practice,  contained  a  "  sanction,"  or 
cursing  clause,  directed  against  any  future  violator  of  the  gift, 
bethought  him  of  a  novelty.  He  made  cold  perform  the  effect  of 
fire,  and  instead  of  consigning  the  lawless  intruder  to  "  Satana^ 
lebes,"  "  herebi  machsera,"  or  the  infernal  portion  of  Judas  and  all 
other  traitors,  he  invoked  upon  him  the  icy  blasts  of  the  glaciers- 
and  the  hosts  of  Pennine  demons.  Nine  charters  are  preserved, 
and  printed  in  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomatic-its,  which  exhibit  this 
peculiar  curse.  They  all  come  within  ten  years  (a.d.  938-946). 
There  is  nothing  to  identify  this  unknown  predecessor  of  John  de 
Bremble,  whose  ink  froze  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  1188,  and 
whose  letter,  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  translation,  has  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Mr.  Coolidge's  text. 

The  reader  who  follows  Mr.  Coolidge  need  not  fear  being 
imposed  upon  by  dogmatism.  If  anything,  the  author  is  too 
diffident.  He  will  not  positively  say  that  the  original  edition  of 
Murray's  Handbook  (1838)  contains  the  first  and  true  invention 
of  the  arrangement  by  routes  which  all  the  guide-books  have 
adopted  since.  The  first  Continental  guide-book  in  which  that 
arrangement  is  known  to  appear  is  Richard's  (ed.  1840)  and  the 
next  edition  (1843)  professed  to  be  "revue  d'apres  Murray."  But 
there  were  many  editions  of  Richard  (originally  an  adaptation  of 
Ebel),  and  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  Murray's  arrangement 
occurred  independently  in  some  earlier  edition  not  seen  by  Mr. 
Coolidge.  This  possibility  is  carefully  left  open.  Again  at  a 
more  recent  time  Berlepsch's  guide-book  underwent  a  sort  of 
bifurcation  into  two  distinct  books,  of  which  Mr.  Coolidge  says, 
"  I  cannot  explain  what  seems  avery  odd  proceeding."  We  have  not 
the  books  before  us,  but  it  seems  a  safe  inference  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Berlepsch  and  hispublishers  were  broken  or  dissolved  (indeed, 
a  French  adapter  of  the  publisher's  edition  says  as  much),  that 
there  was  no  agreement  restraining  either  of  them  from  using 
the  old  name  and  materials,  and  that  accordingly  two  competing 
recensions  of  Berlepsch's  guide  existed  side  by  side  for  some- 
years.  One  or  two  minute  puzzles  about  earlier  guide-books 
remain  unsolved.  What  was  the  "  Schreckhorn  "  which  a  writer  of 
1796  classed  with  the  Stockhorn,  the  Grimsel,  and  the  Gemnii!J 
His  epithet  halsbrechend  was  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the 
Schreckhorn  which  we  now  know  by  that  name  than  to  the  other 
three  ;  but  he  seems  to  speak  of  them  all  as  points  of  view  com- 
monly sought  by  tourists.  We  need  not  remind  any  one  who 
has  followed  us  so  far  that  more  than  sixty  years  were  still  to 
pass  before  the  Schreckhorn  was  ascended. 

Not  less  accurate  and  cautious  is  Mr.  Coolidge's  account  of 
Swiss  mountain  inns  and  huts.  We  can  confirm  from  our  own 
memory  one  date  for  which  he  seems  to  desire  more  evidence. 
Francois  Couttet,  of  Chamonix  (dit  Baguette,  the  "pere  Baltet " 
of  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes),wiB  still  acting  as  a  guide  in  1867,  but 
had  planned  his  hotel,  and  meanwhile  occasionally  entertained  a 
few  travellers  in  his  own  house.  In  1869  the  Hotel  Couttet  was 
open  and  in  working  order.  The  date  of  1868  for  Couttet's  "  com- 
mencing innkeeper"  (why  has  that  good  eighteenth-century 
phrase  gone  out  of  fashionr')  appears,  therefore,  to  be  correct. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  monograph  on  Zermatt,  in- 
tended to  exemplify  Mr.  Coolidge's  method  in  a  particular  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  curious  piece  of  minute  history,  and  not  too 
minutely  told  for  so  typical  a  mountaineering  centre.  We  need 
not,  however,  dwell  further  on  detaiK    Enough  has  been  said  to 
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show  that  Mr.  Coolidge's  hook  is  an  indispensable  addition  to 
every  collection  of  Alpine  literature,  and  an  almost  indispensable 
companion  to  a  set  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  We  may  be  allowed, 
finally,  to  concur  in  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Coolidge — the 
wish,  we  believe,  of  most  English  mountaineers — that  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Mr.  Ball's  Alpine  Guide  should  be  pro- 
duced. In  many  ways  it  is  still  a  standard  work,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  too  late  for  a  competent  editor,  or  editing  committee,  to 
restore  its  old  utility  and  pre-eminence.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
century  it  may  be  too  late. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  a  volume  which  we  have 
just  received,  entitled  Annuaire  de  la  Suisse  Pittoresque  et 
Hyrjicnique,  and  published  at  Lausanne  at  the  office  of  the 
"Bibliotheque  Universelle."  It  is  a  kind  of  gazetteer,  giving 
special  prominence  to  health  resorts,  and  also  giving,  as  might  be 
expected,  something  of  a  lion's  share  to  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Valais.  The  introduction  contains  information  about  climate 
and  mineral  waters,  revised  according  to  the  latest  medical 
knowledge.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  winter  resorts  of  the 
Biviera  :  but  the  Alpine  part  is  strictly  confined  to  the  political 
boundaries  of  Switzerland.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  publica- 
tion ought  to  be  useful  to  travellers  in  search  of  health,  to  whom 
it  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  addressed.  It  does  not  profess  to 
do  the  work  of  a  guide-book. 


MR.  SIMS  REEVES.* 

FIFTY  years  of  artistic  life  is  a  suggestive  theme  for  an  auto- 
biographer,  though  the  writer  be  an  artist  of  less  repute  and 
popularity  than  the  eminent  singer  who  has  compiled  the  amus- 
ing and  interesting  volume  before  us.  Everybody  with  music  in 
his  soul  will  read  these  recollections  of  an  eventful  and  brilliant 
career  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  not  without  profit.  For  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  has  done  more  than  consider  the  taste  of  the  general 
public  by  providing  a  varied  assortment  of  good  stories.  Like 
Michael  Kelly,  before  him,  and  other  chroniclers  of  musical 
times,  he  does  much  to  gratify  natural  curiosity  by  confidences  of 
another  kind.  He  has  rightly  judged  that  there  are  many 
readers  who  would  gladly  learn  somewhat  of  his  early  musical 
education,  of  the  means  by  which  his  vocal  method  was  per- 
fected, of  his  original  appearance  as  a  baritone,  and  his  develop- 
ment into  the  foremost  tenor  of  his  country.  The  temptation  to 
draw  on  the  stores  of  anecdote  in  his  book  is  only  too  strong, 
though  such  a  proceeding  would  be  very  unjust  both  to  the 
author  and  readers.  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  has  much  to  say  that  is 
valuable  concerning  the  musical  art  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  speaks  with  peculiar  authority  on  such  subjects  as  the 
operatic  stage,  oratorios,  concerts,  and  the  art  of  vocal  production 
and  training.  Old  stagers  will  rejoice  in  the  high  estimate  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  forms  of  old-fashioned  opera,  and  the  school  of 
great  singers  that  interpreted  it ;  while  in  his  criticism  of 
latter-day  music  and  executants  they  will  find  much  that  is  con- 
genial. Those  were  brave  times  both  for  the  English  and  Italian 
lyric  stages  when  the  English  tenor  met  in  the  world  of  music 
rivals  worthy  of  association  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
his  cordial  references  to  Mario — the  princely,  magnanimous  Mario 
— and  to  Bubini — "  always  my  very  good  friends  " — and  if  towards 
Tamburini  and  Lablache  his  disposition  is  somewhat  different,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unwarranted.  The  latter  evidently  thought, 
says  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  that  a  London  theatre  was  the  right  place 
for  Italian  singers,  though  a  leading  English  tenor  was  nothing 
but  an  interloper  in  Paris  or  Milan.  The  national  esprit  de  corps 
attributed  to  Lablache  and  Tamburini  is  not  likely  to  become 
extinct.  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  is  an  enthusiast  in  praise  of  the  deeds 
done  in  his  days  and  the  art  and  artists  of  the  golden  prime  of 
Her  Majesty's.  At  the  outset  of  his  operatic  career  the  Fates 
were  propitious.  The  artist  could  develop  his  powers  naturally 
and  with  ample  security  for  their  preservation.  There  was  then 
no  conspiracy  of  composers  and  managers  to  ruin  the  human 
voice  by  high-pressure  exaction.  Long  runs  were  unheard  of. 
There  was  no  tyrannical  custom  that  compelled  sopranos  or  tenors 
to  take  an  arduous  part  for  six  consecutive  nights,  week  after 
week,  with,  as  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  says,  "  the  absolute  certainty 
of  ruining  their  voices."  Then,  again,  as  we  are  reminded, 
mere  "  shouting "  was  not  considered  "  splendid  declama- 
tion," and  pure  vocalization  was  held  in  high  esteem  on  the 
operatic  stage.  The  form  of  operas  in  vogue  did  not,  it  is 
true,  abound  in  long-winded  declamatory  passages.  In  Italian 
the  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Bossini  were  most  popular. 
In  English  the  works  of  Bishop,  Arne,  Shield,  Balfe,  Sir  George 
Macfarren,  and  others  of  the  old  school  still  held  the  stage.  It 
was  as  the  gipsy  boy  in  Guy  Mannering,  at  Newcastle,  that  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  made  his  first  appearance,  in  1839,  when  just 
eighteen — an  engagement  that  led  to  more  important  under- 
takings— the  baritone  parts  of  Count  Bodolfo  in  the  Simnambula, 
and  Dandini  in  La  Cenerentola.  Shortly  after,  at  Drury  Lane 
under  Macready,  he  took  part  in- Purcell's  dramatic  setting  of 
Dryden's  King  Arthur,  when  his  refusal  to  sing  the  splendid  lyric 
"  Come,  if  you  dare  "  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  as  the  manager 
instructed  him  to  do,  occasioned  a  serious  disagreement.  He 
attempted  a  compromise  that  was  both  art  istic  and  conciliatory ; 
yet  the  autocratic  manager  instantly  dismissed  him.    [Perhaps  the 
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singer  was  too  easily  confounded  by  this  prompt  proceeding. 
That  he  never  forgot  it  he  did  not  scruple  to  let  Macready  know, 
when  he  declined  to  sing  at  his  benefit  farewell  performance 
many  years  after,  and  rather  cruelly  reminded  him  of  the  incident, 
making  it  the  ground  of  refusal. 

Like  others  who  had  dealings  with  Macready  on  the  stage, 
Mr.  Sims  Beeves  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  vigorous  per- 
sonality of  the  imperious  actor,  and  relates  some  extremely 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  him.  When  Macready  raged 
Old  Drury  must  have  shivered  to  its  rafters.  And  yet  the 
force  of  nature  in  "this  passionate  man"  was  not  considered 
by  himself  sufficient  for  stage  purposes.  "  I  myself  have  seen," 
says  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  two  unfortunate  supers  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  faces  at  him,  tread  on  his  toes,  kick  him,  and 
otherwise  provoke  him,  until  he  was  in  a  state  of  exasperation 
bordering  on  the  demoniac.  '  More ! '  he  would  growl,  as  he 
stood  at  the  wing  preparing  to  make  a  terrific  entry,  '  more,  you 
beasts  ! '  until  an  exceptionally  severe  kick  happening  to  coincide 
with  the  moment  for  his  sudden  appearance,  he  would  knock 
down  each  of  his  hired  tormentors,  and  rush  upon  the  stage  like  a 
maniac."  No  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  on  the  stage 
will  be  surprised  that  he  was  when  a  boy  "  enamoured  of  the 
smell  of  the  footlights,"  and  determined  to  adopt  the  stage 
and  dramatic  singing  as  a  profession.  Inclination  and  ability 
appear  to  have  grown  apace  as  natural  allies  with  the  youth- 
ful maestro  di  capella  and  chief  soprano  of  the  North  Cray 
choir.  Between  his  studies  under  Mr.  II.  Callcott  and  Mr. 
John  Cramer,  the  pianist,  and  his  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
duties  in  the  Kentish  church  there  was  time  enough  for  much 
playgoing,  and  the  stage  passion  was  soon  confirmed.  The 
account  of  the  musical  society  of  North  Cray  is  agreeable  read- 
ing. The  rector  and  his  sister  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
choir,  with  excellent  results,  and  the  choir  itself  must  have  been 
very  superior  to  the  average  country  choir  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
kind-hearted  rector  would  invite  the  young  musician  and  his  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  lived  to  develop  "  genuine  tenor  voices — 
not  the  half  counter-tenor  voices  of  the  present  generation  " — to  his 
house  in  London,  where  they  visited  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
heard  all  the  great  singers  of  the  day — Grisi  and  Persiani,  Rubini, 
Mario,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  and  the  rest.  Referring  once  more 
to  Tamburini,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  says  of  him  that  Ronconi,  "  both 
as  actor  and  singer,  knocked  him  into  a  cocked-hat,"  though 
whether  this  was  the  veritable  opinion  of  the  youthful  choir- 
master, or  the  mature  verdict  formed  after  Parisian  experience,  is 
not  altogether  apparent.  One  interesting  matter  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  artistic  success  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  these  juvenile  experiences  of  North  Cray.  The  young  singer 
was  even  then  fully  convinced  of  the  connexion  between  perfect 
phrasing  and  dramatic  expression.  "At  this  time,"  he  writes,  "as 
ever  afterwards,  I  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  enuncia- 
tion. To  express  with  appropriate  feeling  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  was  my  first  aim."  With  such  convictions,  so  early 
established,  the  singer's  method  already  possessed  a  sound  basis, 
and  to  master  the  art  of  dramatic  singing  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Eventually  at  Milan,  under  Signor  Mazzucato,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  completed  his  course  of  training,  and  scored  the  first  of  a 
memorable  series  of  operatic  triumphs  at  the  Scala  as  Edgardo  in 
Lucia.  Of  this  opera  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  much  that  is  interest- 
ing to  record.  Of  the  many  illustrious  Lucias  with  whom  he 
appeared,  his  verdict  is — "  all  good,  and  some  excellent  as 
vocalists  ;  many  charming  both  as  actresses  and  singers;  but  only 
one  perfect."  Among  these  were  Persiani,  Frezzolini,  and  Jenny 
Lincl ;  the  perfect  Lucia  being  Catherine  Hayes,  whom  the  igno- 
rant Irish  press  confounded  with  the  Newgate  Calendar  heroine 
of  Thackeray's  Catherine.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  rather  oddly  assumes 
that  the  singer  was  unknown  byname  to  the  novelist.  Thackeray 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  change  his  lady's  historic  name 
because  the  operatic  lady  also  owned  it.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  book  the  author  falls  into  an  old  controversy,  the  question  of 
reducing  our  concert  pitch  to  the  French  normal  diapason — a 
reform  which  he  continues  to  advocate  with  all  the  firmness  and 
conviction  displayed  twenty  years  ago  when  he  first  was  active  in 
the  movement. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

A COLLECTION  of  songs  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Joint 
Literature  Committee  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Primrose 
League,  called  "  The  Patriotic  Song  Book,  for  use  at  Primrose 
League  Meetings."  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  good  selection,  and 
may  prove  very  useful.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  unfor- 
tunate omissions — for  instance,  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  at 
these  meetings,  Lady  Arthur  Hill's  "  The  Good  Old  Cause."  finds 
no  place  in  the  work.  Then,  again,  we  cannot  understand  ifW 
some  of  the  songs  are  printed  with  the  accompaniments  and 
others  with  only  the  treble  notes  and  words.  Although  there  are 
footnotes  to  say  where  the  song  with  full  accompaniment  can 
be  procured,  this  omission  prevents  the  work  from  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  and,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of 
music  for  meetings;  in  fact,  it  reduces  the  work  practically  to 
only  being  a  guide-book  in  many  cases.  Then  "  God  save  the 
Queen "  appears  with  a  most  curious  feature  of  a  tlorid  intro- 
duction, and  the  setting  also  is  not  dignified.  We  are  glad 
to  find  an  old  favourite,  but  unfortunately  rather  obsolete, 
patriotic  song  reappear,  the  "  Red,  White,  and  Plue." 
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"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  an  anthem,  sent  to  us  by  James 
Smith  &  Son,  Liverpool,  composed  by  R.  Ernest  Bryson,  is  a 
melodious  work,  which  on  first  hearing  sounds  rather  tame, 
but  on  acquaintance  grows  on  the  taste  ;  the  contrasting  subject, 
though  short,  is  satisfactory  and  effective.  We  also  have  "  Two 
Songs "  by  the  same  composer,  and  published  by  the  London 
Music  Publishing  Company.  They  are  individually  called  "The 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls"  and  "A  Storm  Wind."  They  are  pretty,  and 
not  too  much  spun  out ;  the  last  is  the  better  of  the  two.  We 
regret  the  first  four  notes  of  the  opening  symphony  of  the  first ;  for, 
although  strict  writing  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  in  this  class 
of  music,  an  unfortunate  double  A  and  Bb  in  bass  and  treble  and 
F$  and  ditto,  gives  to  musical  ears  a  very  bald  effect,  strongly 
suggestive  of  consecutive  octaves,  it  not  being  an  octave  passage. 
Th.'  same  firm  of  publishers  also  sends  a  Sonata  by  Erskine  Allon 
in  G  minor,  Op.  12.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  new 
music  that  makes  the  least  attempt  at  classical  form  and  treat- 
ment, and  parts  of  this  work  are  successful.  The  "  Maestoso  "  at 
the  end  of  the  slow  movement  is  fine  and  effective,  and  we  like 
the  saltarello-like  theme  of  the  last  movement,  but  think  the 
tempo  ought  to  be  faster.  Some  of  the  themes  in  the  other 
movements  are  too  slight  for  the  elaborate  treatment  necessary  in 
the  sonata  form.  Mr.  Erskine  Allon  is  more  at  home  in  songs 
and  short  "  Lieder,"  where  the  ideas  need  not  be  spun  out,  and  he 
has  sent  us  a  charming  set  entitled  "  Ten  Love  Songs,"  Op.  13. 
We  certainly  should  advise  him  to  keep  for  the  present  to  that 
form  of  composition;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  terse  and  pithy,  and 
most  of  them  sparkling  and  pretty. 

We  have  from  Charles  Woolhouse  two  pieces  for  violin  and 
pianoforte  composed  by  G.  Saint  George.  The  first,  called 
"  Meditation,"  Op.  25,  has  a  touching  passionate  air,  to  which  the 
long-drawn  notes  of  the  violin  will  do  ample  justice.  Mr.  Saint 
George  evidently  understands  this  instrument  thoroughly.  The 
Komanesca  "  is  in  perfectly  different  style,  and  is  full  of  cha- 
racter and  life.  The  technical  difficulty  of  it  is  not  slight ;  but, 
as  it  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Joachim,  we  suppose  it  is  written  for 
artists  of  his  calibre.  A  song  by  Jacques  Haakman,  from  the 
same  publishers,  words  by  Moore,  entitled  "  The  Loving  Rose,"  is 
pretty,  and  makes  a  charming  little  drawing-room  song. 

Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  send  us  another  song  by  F.  Paolo 
Tosti,  entitled  "  Tell  Them  !  *'  which,  although  certainly  not  high 
art  in  music,  has  a  happy  knack  of  appealing  to  the  feelings, 
and  in  many  ways  is  more  successful  than  more  ambitious  works. 
Signor  Tosti  had  a  peculiar  gift  in  writing  this  kind  of  song, 
which  will  always  be  popular. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

01  ENERAL  (once  better  known  as  Colonel)  TCHEXG-KI- 
f  TONG  (1)  is  an  agreeable  writer,  who  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  convince  Western  readers  (if  indeed  any  intelligent  persons 
among  them  want  convincing)  that  the  Chinaman  is  by  no  means 
a  kind  of  partly  malevolent  and  wholly  ridiculous  mannikin. 
But  we  think  we  like  the  General's  own  lucubrations  on  matters 
Chinese  and  European  better  than  his  redactions  of  Chinese 
stories.  They  are  frequently  interesting  enough,  but  the  editor 
admits  a  great  amount  of  compression  and  alteration,  and  this 
process  of  compression  and  alteration  has  not,  we  think,  improved 
them.  There  is,  moreover,  in  them  a  good  deal  of  the  curious 
inconsequence,  as  it  seems  to  Western  readers,  which  so  often 
I  distinguishes  Chinese  stories,  such  as  those,  for  instance,  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Giles's  interesting  volumes.  There  is  one  legend  here 
formidably  entitled  "  Flagrant  delit,"  which  we  have  read  twice 
over  with  great  care,  but  with  the  most  indistinct  idea  of  what 
happened,  and  especially  of  how  one  of  the  characters  came  to 
J  survive  after,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  all  of  them  had  been  killed. 

M.  Edouard  Blanc's  (2)  three  stories  are  of  an  unusual  kind, 
,  and  would  be  rather  unusually  good  if  the  author  had  more 
'  notion  of  the  story-telling  art.    Ilis  first  tale,  "  Le  tapis  de 
Salomon,"  has  good  points,  which  are  lost,  or  at  any  rate  not  im- 
proved, by  constant  digressions  of  the  most  unnecessary  kind,  and 
by  such  observations  as  that  M.  Blanc  found  the  Solomon  of  the 
j  Bible  uninteresting,  but  him  of  Moslem  legend  delightful.  The 
last,  "  La  recherche  du  bleu  "  (not  in  poor  Schaunard's  sense),  is 
a  fantasy  piece  unduly  prolonged,  but  still  showing  no  small 
I  capacity!    The  best,  however,  is  "  La  bitarde,"  though  it  also 
,  is  by  no  means  free  from  defects  of  method.    The  bitarde  is  an 
I  imaginary  creature,  a  "  gibier  qui,"  as  certain  huntsmen  of  the 
centre  of  France  frankly  admit,  "  n'existe  pas,"  but  which  they 
yet  as  firmly  declare  to  be  capable  of  drawing  the  dogs  off  on  a 
I  false  scent  at  certain  times  of  the  chase.    How  a  Parisian  Johnny 
J  Raw  found  the  bitarde,  or  was  thought  to  have  done  so,  in  a 
certain  gipsy  girl,  to  whom  he  restored  money  that  she  had  lost, 
j  and  who  fehereat  jumped  upon  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  dis- 
appeared, is  not  exactly  well,  but  strikingly,  told  ;  and  the  story 
>  ends  with,  what  is  rarest  of  all  in  the  books  of  our  day,  a  sound 
j  reflection  on  life  : — "  II  n'y  a  que  les  sots  qui  gatent  leurs  reves 
'  en  essayant  de  leur  donner  un  corps,  et  leurs  souvenirs  en  chorchant 
a  leur  donner  une  suite." 

The  migration  of  the  centres  of  novel  subjects  from  time  to 
time  will  supply  an  interesting  opportunity  some  day  (perhaps  it 

(1)  Conies  chinois.    Par  le  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(2)  Glasses  a  I' impossible.  Par  EJouard  Blanc.  Paris  :  Calmann 
■j  Le'vy. 


has  supplied  one  already)  for  a  German  monograph.  In  different 
times  and  countries,  sometimes  in  several  countries  at  once, 
Scot  land,  Brittany,  Italy,  and  not  a  few  other  places,  have  been 
the  rock  which,  as  Mr.  Browning's  poem  has  it,  the  waves  sur- 
round for  a  time,  and  then  hurry  off  to  another.  Ilerr  Sacher- 
Masoch  and  some  other  writers  have  succeeded  in  making  Galicia 
one  of  these  centres,  and  Mile.  Marie  Poradowska  has  followed 
the  fashion  (3).  Her  book  is  well  enough  worth  reading,  the 
most  interesting  point  about  it,  perhaps,  being  the  evidence  given 
of  the  popularity,  not  mei-ely  of  French,  but  of  such  foreign  terms 
as  French  has  adopted.  The  young  lady  who  confides  to  a  friend 
that,  "  as  soon  as  she  is  married,"  a  certain  baron  has  promised 
to  tell  her  a  delicious  scandal,  is  good  ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  find 
a  recalcitrant  wife  asserting  that  she  will  go  in  "  le  coach,"  even 
if  she  does  insist  on  being  conveyed  "  en  dof/cart."  Thus  does 
Britannia  rule  not  only  the  waves  (except  when  machinery 
bursts),  but  also  the  land,  where,  as  we  trust,  her  coachmakers  are 
more  trustworthy. 

We  are  afraid  that  M.  Delpit(4)  is  an  example  of  that  lra- 
lucky,  and  to  the  patient  painful,  process  called  "  falling  off."  We 
are  not  concerned  to  reconcile  his  former  admiration  of  "  Les 
dieux  qu'on  brise  "  with  his  present  adoration  of  the  "  Parisienne 
du  XX''"10  siecle,"  who  apparently  has  not  much  left  about  her 
to  briser.  We  can  regard  with  indifference  his  learned  denuncia- 
tion of  the  hypocrisy  of  Britain,  where,  "  in  spite  of  temperance 
Societies,  ladies  get  drunk  like  porters."  His  heroine,  "  Mrs. 
Maud  Vivian,"  may  have  been  "  connected  with  the  best  English 
families,"  though  we  should  like  better  evidence  for  it  than  the 
fact  that  she  imitated  the  gutter-journalist  nomenclature  of  Mrs. 
Mona  Caird  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  English  ladies,  M.  Delpit 
may  like  to  know,  do  not  call  themselves  by  their  own  Christian 
names  and  the  surname  of  their  husbands  when  "  Mrs."  precedes. 
But  why  should  M.  Delpit  make  his  hero — a  pure  French  hero, 
"  well-born  and  loyal  " — a  very  vulgar  fellow  ?  At  least  that  is 
the  description  which  we  should  give  (putting  morality  quite 
aside)  of  a  person  who,  being  asked,  as  M.  Edmond  Sorbier 
was,  his  ideal  of  womanhood  by  a  woman,  should  answer  as  he 
does. 

M.  Paul  Dys  has  written  a  book  of  some  power  in  Grandterroir 
(5).  The  earth-hunger  of  the  French  peasant  has  been  depicted 
for  us  ad  nauseam  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  position  of 
such  great  landlords  as  are  left  in  France  has  also  been  described. 
But  the  real  hero  of  Grandterroir  is  a  yeoman-farmer  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  who  is  devoted  to  his  land,  and  whose  soul  is 
crossed  by  a  son  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  The 
description  of  the  great  wheat  crops  is  as  vigorous  as  M.  Zola, 
while  it  happens  also  to  be  clean  enough,  as  French  books  go. 
Perhaps  some  day  French  writers,  as  English  housekeepers  have 
done,  will  learn  that  cleanliness  and  vigour  are  not  incompatible. 

To  use  a  colloquialism,  Le  hesoin  du  crime  (6)  is  rather  a  mad 
book.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  inspired  by  literature  of 
that  odd  class  of  which  the  manuscript  which  Mr.  Pickwick  read 
one  night  is  the  best  example  ;  and  it  reads  like  a  nightmare. 
Things  which  read  like  a  nightmare  are  not  necessarily  bad,  but 
they  are  usually  best  when  they  are  short.  An  exceedingly  good 
short  story  might  have  been  made  out  of  Le  hesoin  du  crime ;  but 
in  a  volume  it  is  rather  watered  down. 

Commandant  Stany's  book  (7)  contains  some  good  sketches  of 
the  manners  and  ways  of  the  Ouessant  folk,  respecting  whom,  as 
Dr.  Mayo  says  of  the  (in  some  sort)  similarly  situated  inhabitants 
of  Nantucket,  "  they  are  all  odd  people  there."  But  the  character 
sketches  are  superior  to  the  art  shown  in  weaving  them  into  a 
book.  As  for  Les  passions  et ranges  (8),  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  work  of  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  The  spirit  of  L'ensorcelce 
has,  however,  been  filtered  through  La  terre,  and  is  considerably 
the  worse  for  the  sieve. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINT?. 

Till'  "  Essays  on  Church  History"  of  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen 
— Islam  and  True  Christianity  (Trubner  &  Co.) — involve  the 
critical  discussion  of  several  extremely  abstruse  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  much  of 
which,  happily,  may  be  dissociated  from  the  main  object  of  the 
volume,  which  is  to  establish  the  relations  of  Christianity  to 
Islam  and  the  claims  of  Mahomed  to  a  place  in  the  Universal 
Church.  Any  future  progress  of  Islam  depends,  it  would  seem, 
on  its  reformation  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  the  basis  for  which 
is  indicated  in  such  doctrinal  accord  as  may  exist  between  tho 
Koran  and  the  tenets  of  what  Mr.  de  Bunsen  calls  aboriginal  or 
pre-Paulinic  Christianity.  To  formulate  this  thesis  the  author, 
by  a  critical  process  decidedly  anti-Pauline,  endeavours  to  sap  the 
whole  fabric  of  orthodox  Christianity.  Briefly  summarized,  his 
conclusions  arc  that  Paul  was  the  disciple  of  Stephen  rather  than 
the  apostle  of  Christ  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be;  that  after  the 
death  of  Stephen  he  was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Essenes ;  and  that  those  doctrines,  as  developed  by  Paul,  were 
not  sanctioned  by  Jesus  or  the  twelve  apostles.     From  the 

(3)  Demoiselle  Micia.    Tar  Marie  Poradowska.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(4)  Passinnnement.    Par  A.  Delpit.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Grandterroir.    Par  Paul  Dys.    Paris :  Pcrrin. 

(6)  Le  besnin  du  crime.    Par  Jules  Pcrrin.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(7)  Une  favte.    Par  le  Commandant  Stanv.    ParU  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(8)  Les  paitiont  ctranges.    Par  Jean  Baleux.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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Ebionite  Christians  of  Arabia,  who  denied  Paul's  authority, 
Mahomed  derived  those  doctrines  which  Mr.  de  Bimsen  identifies 
in  the  Koran  with  pre-Paulinic  Christianity,  or  the  "  True 
Christianity  "  of  his  title.  The  Koran,  then,  rests  on  the  "  founda- 
tions of  pre-Paulinic  Christianity";  for  Mahomed  entirely  ignores 
Paul  and  his  teaching,  while  acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  greatest 
of  apostles  and  prophets  and  the  Messiah  expected  by  the 
Jews.  If,  therefore,  this  communion  of  faith  could  be  recog- 
nized by  the  followers  of  Mahomed,  and  realized  in  practice 
as  in  faith,  the  progress  of  a  reformed  Islam  would  be  assured, 
and  something  like  a  religious  consolidation  of  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
and  Christians  might  ensue.  Such  is  Mr.  de  Bunsen's  position. 
Unfortunately  for  the  practical  value  of  the  argument,  the 
author's  "  pre-Paulinic  Christianity,"  of  which  lie  can  show  but 
the  slenderest  historical  proof,  does  not  so  much  as  exist,  nor 
has  it  existed  these  eighteen  centuries  past.  Christianity  as  a  reli- 
gious force  is  orthodox,  and  orthodox  Christianity  is  based  on 
the  very  doctrines  which  Mr.  de  Bunsen  declares  to  be  contrary 
to  those  principles  of  pre-Paulinic  Christianity  assimilated  by 
Mahomed  in  the  Koran.  Nor  would  the  prospect  of  a  reformed 
Islam  be  advanced  in  the  slightest  degree  even  if  the  whole 
Christian  world  should  become  miraculously  converted  to  the  anti- 
Pauline  views  of  Mr.  de  Bunsen  and  his  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reformed  Islam  contemplated  by  the  author,  if  carried 
■out  solely  by  Islam,  would  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  spiritual 
transformation  or  revolution  of  a  religion  which,  as  Sir  William 
Muir  well  observes,  has  no  "  plastic  power,"  and  is  radically  inca- 
pable of  development  through  change.  Altogether  the  future  of 
Islam  as  a  religious  and  civilizing  force  must  be  exceedingly  re- 
mote if  it  depends  upon  (i)  the  disappearance  of  orthodox  Christ- 
ianity, and  (:)  the  reformation  of  the  most  inflexible  religious 
system  in  the  world.  For  not  less  than  this  results  from  Mr.  de 
Bunsen's  process  of  depriving  both  systems  of  all  that  is  character- 
istic of  each  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  extremely  narrow 
basis  of  agreement  common  to  both. 

A  Manual  of  Politics,  by  Frederick  George  Lee  (Kegan  Paul, 
'Trench,  &  Co.),  is  an  exposition  of  what  may  be  termed  high 
Toryism,  robust  in  faith,  outspoken  and  vigorous  in  tone,  and,  on 
the  whole,  open  to  the  subscription  of  most  Conservatives,  as  well 
as  likely  to  strengthen  the  weak-kneed  and  confirm  the  feeble. 
The  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  Empire,  these  are  Dr.  Lee's 
watchwords,  as  he  wrestles  with  a  world  "  gone  wandering 
after  the  Beast  of  Liberalism,"  and  "  a  mad  world,  my  masters  !  " 
it  appears  to  be,  according  to  Dr.  Lee's  outlook.  He  is  wrong, 
however,  in  identifying  Free-trade  with  the  creed  of  Radicals, 
and  is  himself  in  a  minority  among  Tories  when  he  denounces  its 
*'  towering  folly  and  commercially  immoral  principles." 

That  the  experiences  of  a  hospital  nurse  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  are  worthy  of  record  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
Recollections  of  a  Nurse,  by  "  E.  D."  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  "  Sister 
Emma,"  the  writer,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  her  work  in 
Zanzibar,  South  Africa,  and  in  the  military  hospital  at  Suez. 
Not  everybody  is  aware  of  the  multifarious  duties  that  fall  to  a 
trained  nurse  on  active  service.  It  is  not  all  nursing  by  any 
means.  At  Ladysmith,  for  instance,  there  was  not  only  food  to 
prepare  for  the  sick,  coffee  and  cocoa  to  be  left  at  night  with  the 
orderlies,  when  the  Ulundi  wounded  were  coming  in,  but  jelly, 
spongecakes,  and  other  good  things  to  be  made.  And  "  E.  D." 
succeeded,  it  seems,  in  making  spongecakes  with  moist  sugar, 
and  excellent  jelly  without  eggs.  Her  cheerful  little  book  pre- 
sents the  pleasanter  aspect  of  the  profession,  and  shows  that 
nursing  may  yield  genuine  delight  in  the  variety  and  incidents 
of  travel  not  less  than  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 

The  third  issue  of  Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport  from  Maga 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  is  a  capital  collection  of  stirring  narratives 
or  travel  by  land  and  sea.  The  anonymous  "  Escape  of  the 
Republican  Exiles  from  Cayenne"  is  curiously  circumstantial  in 
style,  full  of  interest,  and  possibly  not  without  some  historical 
value.  Who  loves  excitement  may  find  it  in  "  Two  Nights  in 
Southern  Mexico,"  while  more  recent  experiences  of  travel  are 
represented  in  Lieutenant  Palander's  of  the  voyage  of  the  Vega 
hy  the  North-East  Passage,  and  Mr.  George  Macmillan's  "Ride 
across  the  Peloponnese." 

The  author  of  Mother  Caret/ s  Chickens,  "a  book  of  verse" 
{Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  bard  of  many  moods.  His  lyrics  have  a  true 
ring  of  nature — "  The  Day  Dream  "  is  a  pretty  conception — and 
the  inevitable  sonnets  are  correct  in  form,  and  fairly  finished, 
though  their  rhyming  includes  "  law  "  and  "  yore."  Sketches  in 
Verse,  by  William  Dawe  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  treat  of 
well-worn  themes — "  Actreon,"  "  Hero,"  and  the  like — in  smooth 
-verse,  yet  with  no  marked  distinction.  More  notable  are  some 
stanzas  "  To  a  Bank-Note  "  : — 

Farewell !  and  is  it  thus  we  part, 

My  much-esteemed  and  genial  friend  ? 

But  the  humour  of  the  address  goes  no  further.  It  is  certainly 
not  of  the  kind  that  is  easily  sustained.  Mr.  Crawford  Wilson's 
Pastorals  and  Poems  (Kegan  Paul)  is  a  reprint  of  several  volumes 
of  poems,  one  of  which,  the  pastoral  "  Lost  and  Found,"  was 
dramatized  in  1872  and  produced  at  the  Holborn  Theatre.  In 
"  Elsie "  the  poet  dignifies  a  pathetic  story  with  grace  and 
simplicity  of  style  ;  in  "  Flights  to  Fairyland  "  he  is  alternately 
grotesque  and  fanciful,  lightsome  and  whimsical,  in  the  freest 
way  of  rhyme,  and  in  metres  that  suggest  at  times  the  study  of 
Ingoldsby. 

The  practice  of  printing  ancient  parish  registers  in  index  form 


is  to  be  commended  as  convenient  for  reference,  though  your  true 
antiquary  prefers  a  literal  copy.  From  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  we  have 
the  first  volume  of  such  an  index — The  Parish  Registers  of  Gain- 
ford,  in  the  County  of  Durham — comprising  "  Baptisms  1  560- 
1784,"  the  names  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Mrs.  Walford's  The  Babys 
Grandmother  (Blackett  &  Hallam),  in  one  volume ;  Macaulay,  by 
J.  Cotter  Morison,  "  English  Men  of  Letters"  Series  (Macmillan) ; 
and  Agnostic  Faith  (Ridgway). 

We  have  also  received  the  new  volume,  1 888-9,  0I"  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The 
Journal,  of  Philology,  No.  35  (Macmillan) ;  The  Task,  by  Cowper, 
the  latest  addition  to  "  Routledge's  Pocket  Library  " ;  and  a 
reprint  of  Hood's  Epping  Hunt,  with  Cruikshank's  illustrations 
(Glasgow  :  Bryce  &  Son). 

Messrs.  George  Beeching  &  Son,  of  Upper  Baker  Street,  for- 
ward a  sample  of  the  "  Save-Time  Envelope,"  which  combines 
superior  facility  of  opening  with  "  absolute  security  from  prying 
eyes."  The  flap  is  so  cut  that  only  one  portion  of  the  gummed 
edge  needs  moistening.  This  is  decidedly  an  advantage  to  persons 
whose  correspondence  is  large.  Sticklers  for  symmetry,  perhaps, 
will  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  lopsided  appearance  of  the 
enclosing  flap.  For  such,  and  for  deliberate  people  generally,  the 
new  envelope  was  obviously  not  designed. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  v:ith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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pilYSTAL    PALACE.  —  CHILDREN'S  FIREWORKS 

on  Thursday,  August  2.',  at  8.30. 
Amusing  Novelties  by  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co.   Novel  Aquatic  Fireworks,  from  Lake  spanned  !)>' 
"  Tower  Bridge,"  Superb  Illuminations  Saturdays,  August  17  and  24,  at  9.15. 

Admission,  One  Shilling  dally.   

A    Y  R  T  0  N     &  THOMAS, 

-£A.  PATENT  AGENTS. 

Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  ami  Colonial  Business  coanected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  n.  M.  THOMAS,  Author  of  "  The  True  Position  of  Patentees,"  being  a  practical 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 

inventions.  „  ,        ...  .  . 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 

Telegraphic  Address,"  Prolonged,  London." 
9  t  10  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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THE  MAYBRICK  CASE. 

MR.  MATTHEWS  has  come  to  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
right  decision  in  the  Maybrick  case,  and  he  has 
come  to  it  on  what  we  hold  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  right 
grounds.  In  regard  to  the  first,  in  the  Home  Secretary's 
order,  of  the  "  two  questions,"  Mr.  Matthews  holds  that 
the  evidence  clearly  proves  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  have  admin- 
istered arsenic  with  intent  to  murder.  But  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  in  reply  to  the  other  question,  that  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  whether  the  death  was  actually  caused  by 
arsenic.  With  regard  to  his  first  decision,  which  carries 
with  it  the  justification  lor  the  infliction  of  penal  servitude, 
there  maybe  gradations  of  opinion  as  to  the  "  clearly."  But 
no  one  who  has  the  faintest  notion  what  evidence  means 
can  question  that  the  evidence  of  the  administration  was 
immensely  stronger  than  the  evidence  of  its  fatal  result, 
and  was  much  strengthened  by  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
unfortunate  person  concerned.  We  do  not  refer  to  her 
admitted  misconduct.  No  one  who  is  not  a  happy  com- 
pound of  Pharisee  and  fool  would  say  that  a  man  or  woman, 
who,  in  the  French  phrase,  "puts  a  knife  into  the  contract," 
is  therefore  necessarily  or  even  probably  minded  to  put  a 
knife  into  his  or  her  partner.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  conduct,  and  not  merely  the  fact  of  her  having 
a  lover,  was  against  her.  In  regard  to  the  second  question, 
the  answer  to  which  carries  with  it  the  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  merely  attempted  murder  being  now  never  punished 
with  death,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Matthews  simpliciter. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  Home  Secretary  has 
taken  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  case  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  investigated  the 
matter.  But  it  gives  a  certain  illustration  of  the  incon- 
venience which  attends  the  present  system.  If  there 
were  a  Court  of  Appeal  (the  expediency  of  which  we  do 
not  here  prejudge),  its  time  of  sitting  would  be  cer- 
tain, and  the  sentence  would  be  regularly  confirmed,  or 
regularly  reversed,  in  regular  course,  with  an  almost  ne- 
cessarily sedative  effect  on  agitation  on  one  side  and 
suspense  on  the  other.  The  irregular  retrying  by  a  single 
official  altogether  lacks  this  element  of  order  and  certainty. 
But  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  to  be 
very  much  hoped,  if  not  wholly  to  be  expected,  that  all 
those  persons  who  retain  some  reasoning  faculty  will  re- 
ceive it  with  as  little  further  comment  as  possible.  Mr. 
Matthews's  record,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public  man, 
despite  some  unfortunate  passages,  entitles  his  deliberate 
judgment,  if  not  his  Parliamentary  tactics,  to  considera- 
tion and  respect,  which  this  case,  like  the  preceding 
case  of  Lipski,  should  greatly  increase.  Indeed,  as  has 
been  before  pointed  out,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
much  advantage  in  point  of  substantial  justice  would 
be  gained  by  any  alteration  of  the  present  system  ; 
the  advantages  would  lie  rather  in  the  possible  dis- 
appearance and  the  certain  alleviation  of  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  periodic  outbursts  of  British  folly  and 
indecency.  And,  whether  men  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  decision  of  the  Home  Secretary,  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  even  this  form  of  it — the  commutation  to  penal 
servitude  of  a  sentence  of  death — is  practically,  though  not 
logically,  defensible  enough.  It  does  not  mean,  as  is  some- 
times said,  "  We  don't  know  whether  you  have  committed 
"  this  crime  or  not,  but  we  will  sentence  you  for  another." 
What  it  comes  to  in  effect  is  this  : — "  We  are  not  satisfied 
"  that  the  evidence  convicts  you  of  this  crime  ;  but  we  are 
"  satisfied  that  your  conduct  is  suspicious  in  the  highest 
"  degree.  From  such  conduct  it  is  as  desirable  to  deter 
"  people  as  from  the  demonstrable  commission  of  crime,  and 
"  you  must  take  the  consequences  of  it." 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Haroix-al-Raschid  (the  Haroun 


of  fiction,  and  not  he  of  uncomfortable  history)  would  have 
taken  a  short  way  with  this  matter.  He  would  have  let  Mrs. 
Maybrick  off,  and  have  satisfied  justice  by  hanging  several 
scores  of  the  writers  to  the  newspapers,  the  speakers  at 
public  meetings,  and  the  gutter  journalists,  taking  very 
particular  care  not  to  omit  those  who  have  attempted  to 
defame  the  jury.  This  last  crime  (for  no  milder  word  can 
be  used)  is  so  abominable  a  one  that,  if  there  is  no  special 
hold  of  the  law  on  those  guilty  of  it,  it  would  be  well  to 
arrange  one  at  the  first  opportunity.  J uries  have  not  had 
altogether  a  happy  time  of  it  in  our  history.  They  used  to 
be,  in  the  rougher,  but  not  perhaps  the  foolisher,  days  of  it, 
sent  to  prison  if  they  returned  bad  verdicts  ;  they  were 
long  subjected  to  a  kind  of  minor  peine  forte  et  dure  to  make 
them  not  plead,  but  deliver  a  verdict ;  they  are  still  dragged 
away  from  their  business,  subjected  to  temporary  penal 
servitude,  and  bored  unspeakably.  Per  contra,  they  might 
at  least  be  protected  from  the  exei'cise  of  a  disgusting  and 
intolerable'  inquisition  into  their  private  history.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  such  misconduct  as  this  and  as  the 
attacks  on  Mr.  Justice  Stephen — who,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
approves  of  the  Home  Secretary's  decision — should  not  have 
prejudiced  Mr.  Matthews  against  the  person  so  defended. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  persons  who  appear  to  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  heads  throughout  the  affair  would  seem 
to  be  very  small.  Those  who  said  that  it  was  a  painful  thing 
to  hang  Mrs.  Maybrick,  but  that  it  must  be  done,  because 
otherwise  we  shall  discredit  trial  by  jury,  are  certainly  not 
among  that  small  number.  Trial  by  jury,  we  should  have 
supposed,  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  trial  by  jury. 
Yet  again,  the  charge  against  those  who,  disagreeing  with 
the  verdict,  yet  declined  altogether  to  express  conviction  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  innocence,  that  they  ask  for  "  mathematical 
"  demonstration,"  is  absurd.  To  mention  nothing  else,  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  principal  doubt  entertained  by 
these  rational  doubters,  as  now  by  the  Home  Secretary,  was 
not  on  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Maybrick  administered 
arsenic,  but  on  the  question  whether  arsenic  was  the  cause 
of  death.  The  law  which  in  not  its  least  moment  of  wisdom 
declares  that  you  cannot  steal  from  an  empty  pocket,  is  surely 
not  outraged  by  the  contention  that  you  cannot  poison  by 
arsenic  a  man  who  did  not  die  by  arsenical  poisoning.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  though  such  arguments  for  the 
verdict  were  but  of  questionable  force,  they  were  half  excus- 
able in  face  of  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  agitation  for 
reprieve  has  been  an  avowedly  prevaricating  agitation,  got 
up  by  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment  in  general,  under 
cover  of  protesting  against  capital  punishment  in  particular. 
This  consideration  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  extension  of  mercy,  but  it  pretty  clearly  goes  the  other- 
way.  The  strongest  argument  of  those  who,  as  we  do, 
unhesitatingly  and  uncompromisingly  adopt  Joseph  de 
Maistre's  view  of  the  executioner  as  a  pillar  of  society,  is 
that  the  executioner  shall  only  be  called  in,  and  is  only 
called  in,  in  cases  of  sufficient  proof.  Every  case  of  reprieve 
on  the  ground  that  the  proof  is  not  sufficient  strengthens, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  case  for  capital  punishment  when 
it  is  sufficient,  and  every  case  of  execution  on  dubious 
evidence  strengthens  the  agitation  for  that  most  mischievous 
abolition  which  has  made  murders  in  some  countries  of 
Europe  nearly  as  numerous  as  assaults  elsewhere.  Even 
the  juryman  is  likely  to  discharge  his  duty  more  rather 
than  less  fearlessly  when  he  knows  that  any  mistake  of  his 
will  be  corrected. 

The  controversy  between,  or,  rather,  represented  on 
different  sides  by,  Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Bramwell  respec- 
tively as  to  the  institution  and  constitution  of  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  might  be  somewhat  more  profitably  dis- 
cussed. It  matters  very  little  whether,  as  has  been 
kindly  suggested,  Lord  Esher  has  so  good  an  opinion  of 
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the  judge  who  was  once  Sir  Baliol  Brett  that  he  can 
conceive  no  better  President  of  such  a  Court  than  the  pre- 
sent Master  of  the  B,olls.  It  would  be  as  superfluous 
to  urge  that  the  robust  school  of  Liberalism  to  which  Lord 
Bramwell  belongs,  many  as  are  its  merits,  made  up  its 
bundle  of  prejudices  pretty  early,  and  that  objection  to  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  one  of  them.  Both  these 
considerations  are  extraneous,  not  to  say  irrelevant.  But 
we  do  not  think,  with  Lord  Bramwell,  that  Mr.  Poland's 
authority  is  decisive ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  consider  that 
authority  in  such  questions  as  these  depends  at  all  on 
practice  in  the  Courts,  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  pre- 
judice one  way  or  other  as  it  is  to  qualify.  The  thing 
is  a  case,  as  the  philosopher  would  say,  for  the  phronimos 
rather  than  for  the  technikos ;  and  the  advantage  of 
referring  it  to  a  small  body  of  practised  judges  is  that, 
though  judges  are  not  infallible,  they  are  perhaps  as 
often  phronimoi  as  any  other  men  in  the  kingdom,  if  not 
oftener.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  practical 
difficulties  of  such  a  Court  are  those  which  require  most 
discussion.  A  Court  which  simply  referred  the  matter  to 
another  jury  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  for  it 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  have  a  third  jury  to  give  the 
casting  vote.  A  Court  which  retried  the  whole  case,  hear- 
ing over  again  previously  given  evidence  in  public,  would 
add  one  more  nuisance  to  the  present  three  of  coroner's 
inquest,  magistrate's  inquiry,  and  trial.  But  a  Court  of 
judges  which  considered  the  alreadj''  given  evidence,  with 
power  to  admit  new  or  select  from  the  old  for  re-examina- 
tion, would  enormously  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  with  whom  the  last  words  would  still  lie.  Those 
who  talk  about  diminishing  the  sense  of  responsibility 
in  juries  must  have  forgotten  a  certain  case  at  Derby 
not  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  this  and  other  matters 
are  very  well  worthy  of  debate  between  rational  folk  as 
distinguished  from  "  Indignans,"  "  F.  R.  S.,"  "  A  Clergy- 
"  man,"  and  the  rest.  Moreover,  very  fortunately  they 
are  subjects  which  are  not  very  appetizing  to  "  Indignans." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  rather  sorry  that  Lord  Bramwell 
should  have  confined  himself  to  a  dozen  lines  in  the  Times 
and  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Poland. 


THEATPJCALS  AT  SEA. 

THE  navy  is  now  well  engaged  in  its  third  series  of 
manoeuvres,  and  we  have  some  means  of  judging  what 
their  general  value  and  what  the  particular  value  of  this 
year's  operations  are  likely  to  be.  On  the  whole— and  we 
say  it  with  regret — the  opinion  which  must  be  formed  by 
those  who  consider  them  as  serious  business,  and  not  as 
shows,  cannot  be  by  any  means  altogether  favourable.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  supply  papers  in  the  dull  season  with 
material  for  columns  of  correspondence,  to  enable  the 
amateur  of  such  literature  to  enjoy  the  sententious  smug- 
ness of  this  "  representative  "  and  the  candid  amazement  of 
that,  then  they  are  quite  admirable.  But  this  has  not  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  naval  manoeuvres 
are  held.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  gone  through  yearly 
in  order  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  ships  and  give  their 
officers  and  crews  opportunities  for  practice.  Nothing, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  done  which  does  not  serve  these 
ends.  It  is  even  more  obvious  that  whatever  can  be  shown 
to  be  either  useless  for  war,  or  superfluous,  or  impossible, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  which  serves  no  serious  purpose  ;  much  which, 
if  it  ever  was  of  value,  has  been  done  and  need  not  be  re- 
done ;  much  which  it  can  be  shown  would  never  be  attempted 
in  real  war.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  you  cannot 
keep  a  fleet  at  sea  at  all  without  affording  opportunities 
for  practice  ;  but  in  the  course  of  these  manoeuvres  not  a 
little  is  taking  place  which  is  mere  private  theatricals — 
excellent  things  in  their  place,  but  not  in  naval  manoeuvres. 
They  are  an  absurd  element  in  what  should  be  serious  work, 
and  it  is  time  that  they  were  removed.  On  former  occasions 
we  have  pointed  out  how  much  there  was  in  the  manoeuvres 
which  was  pure  show,  and  we  had  hoped  that  when  the 
novelty  of  the  childish  part  of  the  game  had  worn  off 
officers  would  drop  it.  The  contrary,  however,  is  what 
seems  likely  to  happen.  It  is  the  childish  part  which  is 
becoming  popular  and  is  extending.  For  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  is  time  that  a  protest  was  made. 

A  better  text  could  hardly  be  asked  for  than  has  been 
supplied  by  the  acts  and  words  of  Admiral  Tryon,  whom 


we  always  knew  to  be  an  able  officer,  and  now  perceive  to 
be  endowed  with  that  enviable  and  not  too  common  faculty,  a 
sense  of  humour.  He  has  just  addressed  his  squadron  in 
these  weighty  terms : — "  In  considering  the  manoeuvres, 
"  officers  will  bear  in  mind  that,  as  in  a  game  of  chess 
"  the  rules  of  chess  prevail,  so  in  mimic  warfare  the 
"  rules  alone  are  our  guide ;  such  and  such  a  thing  might 
"  have  been  different  in  real  war,  but  in  a  peace  manoeuvre 
"  the  rules,  whatever  they  are,  are  our  guide."  Now 
this  is  an  allegory  which  we  interpret  as  follows.  "What- 
ever is  not  according  to  the  rules  is  not  chess.  All 
practice  for  chess  must  observe  the  rules.  Even  so  all 
effective  practice  for  war  must  observe  its  rules.  But 
the  manoeuvres  do  not.  They  include  this  and  that 
thing  which  must  not  be  done  in  war,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  performed  in  peace  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  they  are  manoeuvres,  and  not  practice  for 
fighting.  Argal,  the  manoeuvres  are  not  practice  for  war, 
but  a  game  by  themselves.  This  is  the  Admiral's  theory. 
Now  let  us  see  how  it  has  been  illustrated  in  action.  There, 
for  instance,  is  the  engagement  with  the  detachment  of 
Admiral  Baird's  squadron  the  other  day.  We  may  stop 
to  remark  that,  for  our  part,  we  decline  to  believe,  on  the 
report  of  a  newspaper  Correspondent,  that  Admiral  Baird 
was  guilty  of  the  egregious  scheme  attributed  to  him — the 
plan  of  dividing  his  forces  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  making 
"  dashes  "  which  could  only  lead  to  the  isolation  of  one  part 
of  his  fleet  from  the  rest.  That  sort  of  manoeuvre  could,  of 
course,  only  be  meant  to  show  how  it  is  possible  to  violate 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  war  by  land  or  sea.  But 
to  return  to  our  engagement.  Three  ships  of  Admiral 
Baird's  fleet  were  cut  off  and  taken  by  greatly  superior 
force  after  what  was  suj)posed  to  represent  a  long  action. 
Well,  of  course,  in  real  war  some  of  the  capturing  vessels 
would  have  been  damaged,  and  the  three  vessels  taken  would, 
we  presume,  have  been  knocked  to  pieces.  In  the  old  days 
of  1 8-  and  24-pounders  line-of-battle  ships  were  scarcely 
ever  taken  in  a  serious  action  until  they  were  dismasted  and 
riddled  with  shot.  In  these  days,  when  shot  is  weighed  by 
the  hundredweight,  when  ram  and  torpedo  maybe  used,  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  any  ironclad  taken  after  prolonged 
resistance  would  be  in  need  of  a  very  thorough  overhaul 
before  she  was  fit  to  be  used  as  a  war-ship  by  her  captors. 
This,  however,  is  a  consideration  for  war,  and  not  for 
manoeuvres.  So  Admiral  Tryon  made  believe  that  after 
hours  of  fire  his  prizes  were  as  good  as  new ;  so  he  annexed 
them,  re-named  them,  and  added  them  to  his  own  force. 
Of  course,  in  the  real  game,  when  a  ship  is  taken  her  own 
crew  become  prisoners  of  war,  who  would  be  expected  to 
help  to  save  her  in  danger  of  wreck  for  their  own  lives' 
sake,  but  would  certainly  be  asked  in  vain  either  to  work 
her  or  fight  her.  It  would  have  been  a  rather  useful  ex- 
periment for  Admiral  Tryon's  squadron  to  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  in  these  days  of  big  ships  and  small  crews,  of 
numerous  complex  engines  and  a  minimum  staff  of  engineers, 
skilled  artificers,  and  trained  stokers,  to  provide  prize 
crews.  If  he  had  credited  the  Camperdown,  say,  w.th 
several  shots  on  the  water- line,  damaged  steering  gear, 
and  half-crippled  engines — if  he  had  then  despatched  her 
in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  and  a  prize  crew,  with  orders 
to  get  to  Portsmouth  as  best  they  could,  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  defects  of  the  captured  ship,  and  proper 
precautions  against  the  prisoners  who  were  left  on  board, 
that  would  have  been  practice.  But  then  it  would 
have  been  playing  at  war,  and  not  playing  at  manoeuvres, 
which  is  the  game  Admiral  Tryon  is  engaged  on.  So, 
as  we  said,  the  Admiral  annexed  the  ships,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  add  them  to  his  own  force.  My  Lords  did,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  break  in.  They  apparently  thought  that 
their  humorous  Admiral  was  allowing  his  quaint  fancy 
to  carry  him  too  far.  They  have  deprived  him  of  those 
three  ships,  have  sent  them  back  to  port,  and  have  thereby 
upset  all  his  little  game.  No  doubt  the  Admiral  is  glad  to 
see  that  the  lesson  he  has  been  trying  to  teach,  something 
after  a  fashion  which  would  have  been  approved  by  Feste 
the  Jester,  has  not  been  wasted. 

From  the  interference  of  the  Admiralty  we  gather  that  it 
really  does  mean  these  manoeuvres  to  be  practice,  and  not 
only  gambols  such  as  Hatchway  and  Pipes  might  have 
organized  for  the  amusement  of  Commodore  Trunnion.  If 
so,  the  department  might  make  their  rebuke  to  Admiral 
Tryon  the  starting-point  for  a  drastic  and  necesfary 
overhaul  of  the  manoeuvres  generally.  Unless  these  things 
are  to  degenerate  into  a  farce,  the  theatrical  element 
should  be  severely  weeded  out  of  them.    By  all  means 
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let  us  have  all  the  serious  practice  we  can  get.  Let  us  see 
how  quickly  and  how  thoroughly  the  tieet  can  be  mobilized. 
If  the  Admiralty  chooses  next  year  to  call  out  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  concentrate  the  whole  Coastguard— which  is 
precisely  what  it  would  have  to  do  in  war — by  all  means  let 
it  be  done.  When  the  fleet  is  mobilized,  let  it  practise  every 
kind  of  mannmvre,  make  every  kind  of  experiment  it  can 
put  into  a  cruise  from  this  to  Halifax,  or  Cape  Horn  if  that 
is  preferred.  If  the  Admiralty  likes  to  try  how  a  convoy 
could  be  conducted  from  the  Channel  to  the  Line,  we  shall 
think  it  does  well.  But  all  this,  and  indeed  any  amount  of 
real  practice,  can  be  done  without  turning  the  manoeuvres 
into  a  water  frolic.  The  value  of  engines,  the  handiness  of 
ships,  the  manoeuvring  skill  of  captains  can  be  thoroughly 
tested  without  silly  makebelieve.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  serious  practice  the  squadrons  aro  now  doing  which 
could  not  be  perfectly  well  done  without  any  admixture  of 
farce.  All  the  world  knows  very  well,  and  always  has 
known,  that  an  armed  ship  can  bully  or  plunder  an  un- 
armed port  or  fishing  village.  These  ridiculous  "  captures  " 
are  not  wanted  to  prove  the  perfectly  well  known,  and  they 
do  not  help  in  the  least  towards  showing  whether  in  actual 
war,  time  and  powder  would  be  wasted  on  acts  of  barbarity 
which  could  produce  no  real  damage,  and  would  certainly 
provoke  reprisals.  In  the  meantime  they  do  tend  to  make 
the  mantcuvres  look  absurd,  and  must  tend  to  persuade  the 
officers  engaged  in  them  that  their  first  duty  is  to  make  a 
splash.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  spend  stores  and  funds 
in  giving  such  instruction  as  that. 


ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

THE  factions  of  which  the  Opposition  is  formed  are 
many  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  continued 
interest  in  them,  or  any  abiding  sense  of  their  importance 
and  their  intricacy,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  they  break  out  into  opinions  abso- 
lutely positive  and  vehemently  passionate ;  and  these  storms 
are  most  to  be  expected  when  they  are  likely  to  do  most 
harm.  If,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the  new  Radical 
party  should  gather  strength,  we  may  look  for  as  much  mis- 
chief in  this  region  of  affairs  as  any.  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
already  made  himself  busy  there,  and  to  all  appearance  he 
means  to  take  the  department  of  Foreign  Office  criticism 
into  his  own  hands.  Lord  Rosebery  may  not  like  it,  but 
Lord  Rosebery  is  in  the  House  of  Lords;  he  is  regarded 
by  most  of  the  other  Opposition  leaders  as  suspiciously  anti- 
quated ;  and  submission  to  his  control  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  any  of  the  more  eager  captains  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Labouchere's  anxiety  is  to  make 
out  that  the  Government  has  pledged  the  country  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  that,  in  effect,  this  was  done 
some  time  ago,  when  Lord  Salisbury  induced  Italy  to  join 
the  Alliance  by  engaging  to  defend  her  seaboard  in  certain 
contingencies ;  and  that  a  complete  understanding  with  the 
German  Powers  was  ratified  at  Osborne  the  other  day. 
Further  Mr.  Labouchere  wants  to  make  out  that  all  this 
has  been  done  in  secret  and  that,  while  the  secresy  is 
treacherous  to  Parliament,  the  policy  itself  is  dangerous  and 
unwise.  In  considering  this  attack  on  the  Foreign  Office 
we  must  take  some  account  of  the  motive  of  it.  If  in 
France  two  or  three  rival  factions — Imperialist,  Royalist, 
Boulangist — combine  to  overthrow  the  existing  Govern- 
ment by  way  of  clearing  the  ground  for  all,  in  this  country 
we  have  an  aggregation  of  sectional  revolutionaries  and 
faddists  bent  on  a  precisely  similar  business.  To  bring 
down  the  Government  is  the  grand  preliminary  upon  which 
they  are  agreed  ;  and  they  would  think  much  less  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  as  a  leader  if  Mr.  Labouchere  were  scrupulous 
enough  to  except  any  possible  means  of  furthering  the 
common  end.  This  attack  of  his  has  no  other  purpose. 
But  of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  his  assertions  and  no  justice  in  his  complaints  ;  yet, 
when  these  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  in 
them  redeems  his  motive  from  unworthiness. 

Suppose  it  true  that  at  some  recent  period  the  Italian 
Government  did  receive  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  a 
promise  of  defence  if  their  seaboard  were  attacked  by  a 
destructive  naval  force.  It  is  certain  that  no  such  promise 
could  have  been  given  unconditionally,  or  without  regard  to 
the  very  different  circumstances  under  which  such  an  attack 
might  be  provoked  or  delivered.    No  English  Minister  is  con- 


ceivably mad  enough  to  say  to  a  foreign  Power,  "  No  matter 
"  how  you  get  into  hot  water,  we  engage  to  pull  you  out  of 
"  it."  If  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is  rightly  under- 
stood, the  considerations  which  would  deter  sanity  in 
Downing  Street  from  proffering  any  such  engagement  have 
largely  determined  him  to  stand  out  of  the  compact  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  League  of  Peace.  It  weighs  with 
him  that  the  formal  inclusion  of  England  in  the  alliance 
might  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  being  dragged  into  conflicts 
of  doubtful  origination  or  contrivance  ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  we  apprehend,  that,  if  any  such  promise  to  the 
Italian  Government  as  Mr.  Labouchere  talks  of  does  exist, 
it  is  guarded  against  similar  dangers.  But,  according  to 
the  member  for  Northampton,  it  was  to  encourage  Italy  to 
join  the  German  alliance  that  Lord  Salisbury  promised 
her  the  support  of  England's  naval  forces  in  case  her  coasts 
were  attacked ;  and  therefore  the  British  Government 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  participators  in  the 
Central  European  compact.  If  so,  it  is  evident  that  the 
German  Powers  do  not  share  Mr.  Labouchere's  know- 
ledge or  his  conclusions.  They  are  not  of  opinion  that 
England  has  practically  placed  her  naval  forces  (about  all 
that  she  could  employ  to  much  effect)  at  the  disposal  of  the 
alliance.  On  Mr.  Labouchere's  statement  of  the  pledge 
to  Italy  and  the  motive  of  it,  that  would  obviously  be 
the  case.  But  yet  we  all  know  that  the  advantage 
which,  according  to  him,  the  German  Powers  have  vir- 
tually secured,  is  just  what  they  have  been  craving  for 
for  years  past ;  and  another  part  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
accusation  is  that  it  was  granted  or  extorted  a  fortnight 
ago.  Now,  if  he  believes  that,  he  must  believe  that  the 
engagement  to  Italy  (supposing  it  to  have  been  made)  was 
no  satisfaction  of  German  desires  ;  and  therefore  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him  that,  considering  our  enormous  in- 
terests in  the  Mediterranean,  a  firm  understanding  with 
Italy,  providing  for  eventualities  that  might  equally  arise* 
whether  that  nation  did  or  did  not  join  with  the  German 
Powers,  might  be  thought  useful. 

But  we  are  not  warranted,  perhaps,  in  expecting  such 
subtleties  of  discrimination  from  Mr.  Labouchere  in  affairs 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  come  shortly  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  body  of  his  accusations  and  insinuations  has 
been  explicitly  denied.  The  ground  was  completely  covered 
when  Sir  James  Fergusson  said,  "  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
"  asked,"  on  a  previous  occasion,  "whether  certain  state- 
"  ments,  alleging  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  in 
"  some  way  committed  themselves  to  join  the  Triple  Alli- 
"  ance,  or  to  give  material  assistance  to  Italy  in  certain 
"  contingencies,  were  correct.  At  that  time  I  gave  a  dis- 
"  tinct  reply,  saying  that  there  were  no  such  engagements 
"  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  preserved  entire 
;<  freedom  of  action  in  future,  in  case  of  any  eventuality." 
And  then  Sir  James  went  on  to  declare  that  this  statement 
is  "  still  literally  correct.  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
"  under  no  engagements  to  employ  the  military  or  naval 
"  forces  of  this  country  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
"  House,  and  those  engagements  are  entirely  within  and 
"  consistent  with  the  treaties  known  to  the  House."  Mr. 
Smith  afterwards  repeated  this  declaration  with  emphasis  ; 
and  though  neither  Mr.  Labouchere,  nor  Mr.  Waddy,  nor 
Mr.  Picton  were  appeased  by  it,  the  answer  was  as  full  as 
the  House  has  any  right  to  demand.  This  we  should  say, 
even  though  there  did  exist  some  conditional,  provisional 
understandings  between  the  British  Government  and  others 
which  yet  imported  no  engagement  to  employ  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  serious  German  newspapers  con- 
tinue to  assure  their  readers  that  great  things  were  done  at 
Osborne  by  the  Emperor.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  for  example, 
the  National  Zcitung  proclaimed  that  "  in  the  best-informed 
"  circles  it  is  believed  that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at 
"  assuring  an  identity  of  policy  between  the  Powers  forming 
"  the  Triple  Alliance  and  England  in  European  questions, 
"  and  making  provision  for  all  the  consequences  of  this 
"  policy."  It  is  significantly  added  that  it  has  now  become 
the  task  of  the  Powers  forming  the  Peace  League  "  to 
"  bring  the  relations  resulting  from  this  fresh  combina- 
"  tion  into  harmony  with  the  explicit  agreements  already 
"  existing  between  them  ;  and  this  task  will  probably  be 
"  completed  at  Berlin  by  the  diplomatic  and  military  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  Powers  concerned."  This  is  a  formid- 
able saying,  but  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  interpreting 
it,  and,  however  official  it  may  be,  it  must  not  be  taken  as 
contradictory  of  Sir  James  Fergusson's  assurances.  The 
German  press  is  a  diplomatic  instrument,  and  is  employed 
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for  all  the  purposes,  and  with  all  the  methods,  that 
diplomacy  justifies  and  morality  condemns.  It  tells  truth 
and  untruth.  It  exaggerates,  it  extenuates,  as  expediency 
may  suggest.  It  shows  false  lights,  inculcates  false  beliefs, 
is  not  above  the  business  of  breeding  bad  blood  (as  between 
ourselves  and  France,  for  instance),  and,  when  more  serious 
business  has  no  demands  upon  it,  "  flies  kites."  Kites  are 
flown  for  countless  purposes,  small  and  great ;  and  at  pre- 
sent the  German  Government  would  very  much  like  to 
know  how  the  report  of  a  complete  understanding  between 
the  Queen's  Government  and  the  three  allied  Powers 
would  be  taken  by  the  English  people.  That  should  be 
remembered  by  all  who  read  the  flourishing  paragraphs 
translated  from  official,  semi-official,  or  demi-semi-official 
German  newspapers  into  the  English  press.  At  present, 
belief  in  this  countiy  may  be  profitably  confined  to  these 
things.  The  German  Powers  are  recognized  as  the  most 
"  natural  allies "  of  England,  and  will  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  It  is  a  matter  of  demonstration  that  the  smashing 
of  France  would  be  no  gain  to  this  country,  but  much  the 
reverse.  No  alliance  'that  signifies  the  "  effacement  "  of 
France  will  ever  be  joined  by  a  British  Government  as  long 
as  a  grain  of  common-sense  exists  to  salt  the  counsels  of  the 
Crown's  advisers.  The  maintenance  of  peace  is  another 
thing ;  resistance  to  aggression  another  thing ;  or  any 
determined  conspiracy  to  upset  the  balance  of  power,  which 
only  fools  deride. 


"  UNEKAL." 

IT  should  be  unnecessary  to  explain,  to  any  one  who  is 
worthy  of  receiving  the  explanation,  what  the  arrange- 
ment was  which  was  once  characterized  by  the  above  adjec- 
tive. But  both  the  adjective  itself  and  its  original 
application  will  be  admitted  to  fit  most  happily  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  as 
revealed  (of  course  ex  parte,  and  subject  to  correction)  by 
Mr.  T.  O.  Wethered  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday.  The 
inside  of  the  outside  sheet  of  that  periodical  is  not  perhaps 
the  place  where  a  literary  man,  anxious  that  his  efforts 
should  find  a  wide  audience,  would  care  to  have  them 
enshrined;  but  whosoever  explores  these  recesses  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Wethered's  epistle  will  find  himself  not  unrewarded. 
Mr.  Wethered,  a  not  unknown  person,  who  quaintly  but 
pleasingly  describes  himself  as  "  a  brewer,  a  county  magis- 
"  trate,  and,  I  trust,  a  Christian  gentleman"  (Heaven  send 
us  all  no  worse  designations  !),  was,  it  seems,  some  time  ago 
asked  to  join  the  Society  in  question  by  its  local  Secretary. 
He  has,  as  most  of  us  have,  "  a  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
"  true  temperance,"  and  though  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
a  little  astonished  that  help  should  be  sought  Graia  ab  urbe, 
by  teetotallers  from  brewers,  he  seems  to  have  turned  a  not 
unfriendly  ear  to  the  application.  Mr.  Wethered,  how- 
ever, is  a  cautious  man ;  and  apparently  has  no  aversion  to 
the  writing  of  letters.  While,  like  Sir  Thomas,  in  Mans- 
field Park,  he  "  deliberated  and  pondered,"  it  was  hinted  to 
him  that  the  rule  of  the  Society  which  ordains  that  its 
Committee  shall  represent  its  two  sections — total  abstainers 
and  moderate  drinkers — in  "  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
"  proportions  "  was  not  being  observed  with  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  dear  to  Mr.  Weller.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Wethered  wrote  to  every  member  of  the  Committee, 
got  answers  from  almost  all,  and  found  that  it  was  very 
"  unekal "  indeed — that  the  water  had  it  over  the  rum  to 
the  tune  of  three  to  one,  or  sixty  to  twenty  out  of  eighty- 
six,  the  other  six  refusing  or  neglecting  to  give  informa- 
tion. But,  if  some  of  them  declined,  others  made  up  for 
it  by  volunteered  matter.  One  of  the  total  abstainers 
encouraged  the  catechumen  by  making  observations  about 
brewers  and  "  blood-guiltiness  ";  while  another  supported  the 
demand  of  the  Secretary  for  Mr.  Wethered's  name  and 
money  by  politely  remarking  that  he  was  unable  "  to  see 
"  how  any  one  financially  interested  in  promoting  drinking 
"  habits  among  our  people  can  consistently  join  a  Society 
"  for  the  prevention  of  intemperance."  Therefore,  Mr. 
Wethered  (whose  letter,  though  excellent,  is  a  little  long) 
came  to  a  conclusion  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  his 
polite  correspondent,  and  declined  to  join  the  Society. 

We  believe,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
does,  in  a  sort  of  way,  endeavour  to  avoid  the  extravagance 
of  some  of  its  kindred  bodies.  But  Mr.  Wethered's  letter 
shows  very  opportunely  what  indeed  was  well  enough  known 


before,  that  intolerance  is  of  the  essence  of  such  Societies,  and 
that  the  Mucklewraths  and  Macbriars  of  total  abstinence 
can  no  more  away  with  the  Poundtexts  and  the  Mortons  of 
moderation  than  the  prototypes  of  the  one  could  endure  the 
originals  of  the  other.  We  know  what  generally  happens 
in  such  unequal  yokings,  and  which  side  gets  the  upper 
hand.  We  never,  we  confess,  in  such  cases  greatly  pity  the 
moderates,  and  in  this  case  they  are  least  to  be  pitied  of 
all.  No  rational  Christian  man  needs  to  belong  to  a  Society 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  practise  and  recommend  abstinence 
from  excess.  No  irrational  will- worshipper  of  total  absti- 
nence will  be  satisfied  with  such  practice  and  recommenda- 
tion. But  meanwhile  the  well-intentioned  moderates,  though 
reviled  and  scorned  by  their  associates,  strengthen  those 
associates'  position,  and  might  even  help  to  bring  about  the 
temporary  triumph  (it  could  only  be  temporary)  of  the 
most  irrational  and  unchristian  form  of  folly  that  ever 
maintained  itself  for  years  in  a  home  of  "  Christianity  and 
"  civilization."  Mr.  Wethered,  who  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
cautious  man,  has  looked  before  he  leaped,  and  refrained 
from  leaping;  let  now  those  who  have  leaped  before  looking 
profit  by  his  investigations  and  leap  back. 


THE  EAST-END  STRIKE. 

EXCEPT  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
strike  at  the  East-End  is  not  a  dispute  in  which  the 
onlooker  is  bound  to  take  sides  or  feel  any  especial  sym- 
pathy for  either  party.  The  dock  labourers  have  their 
labour  to  sell,  and  the  Companies  are  bound  to  buy  it  on 
the  best  terms  they  can.  The  strike,  like  other  strikes,  is 
a  dispute  between  buyer  and  seller,  in  which  both  parties 
have  a  perfect  right  to  higgle  for  what  they  think  satis- 
factory terms.  No  doubt  it  must  affect  the  interests  of 
London,  as  any  other  quarrel  in  which  many  thousands  of 
Londoners  are  concerned  must  needs  do ;  but  that  is 
only  a  reason  for  hoping  that  the  labourers  and  the  Com- 
panies will  both  keep  their  heads,  and  not  allow  anger  or 
any  other  form  of  folly  to  blind  them.  The  good  order 
hitherto  observed  by  the  dock  labourers  supplies  a  most 
effective  comment  on  the  pretensions  of  the  noisy  and 
menacing  mob  which  collected  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  repre- 
sent the  London  poor.  Dock  labourers  have  never  been 
supposed  to  form  the  pick  of  the  working  class.  They  are 
now  in  a  position  which  has  always  been  found  to  be 
irritating,  and  has  occasionally  led  to  violence.  Yet 
though  the  strikers  have,  as  usual,  put  pressure  on  the 
men  who  were  disposed  to  remain  at  work,  there  has  been 
no  talk  about  lead  or  bread  ;  and  they  do  not  roam  about 
the  West-End,  howling  and  smashing  windows.  If  any 
further  evidence  were  needed  that  the  rabble  collected  in 
the  West  by  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham 
was  a  mere  stage  mob,  it  is  supplied  by  the  East-End  strike. 

As  for  the  question  whether  the  Companies  or  the 
labourers  ought  to  yield,  or  what  compromise  they  ought  to 
make,  it  is  one  to  be  settled  by  purely  business  considera- 
tions. It  is  not  the  interest  of  either  side  to  repeat  the 
ruinous  quarrel  which  drove  the  Thames  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry to  the  Clyde.  The  labourers  would  have  as  much  to 
lose  by  going  to  extremes  as  the  Companies.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Companies  have  everything  to  lose  by  what- 
ever may  tend  to  drive  trade  still  more  away  from  London. 
But  these  general  considerations  do  not  help  much  towards 
the  discovery  of  an  acceptable  compromise  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
outside  criticism  likely  to  be  of  much  value  in  such  a 
case.  The  men  complain  that  their  pay  is  poor  and 
their  employment  irregular.  These  are  undoubtedly  evils ; 
but  the  question  is  just  whether  they  are  not  insepa- 
rable from  most  work  in  the  docks.  Much  of  the  labour 
done  there  requires  no  skill  and  hardly  even  any  great 
strength.  Therefore,  all  who  have  no  resource  but  their 
arms  and  legs  flock  into  it  and  keep  wages  down.  The 
irregularity  of  the  employment  is  equally  inevitable,  since 
no  possible  management  can  provide  that  docks  shall  be  at 
all  times  equally  full,  and  the  weather  as  well  as  the  move- 
ment of  trade  makes  the  work  fluctuate.  It  may  easily  be 
believed  that  the  Companies,  which  have  been  far  from 
prosperous,  would  be  glad  to  keep  wages  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  increase  their  chance  of  earning  good 
profits  now  that  the  revival  of  trade  and  agreement 
among  themselves  promise  better  times.  They  will  be 
very  foolish  if  they  allow  this  natural  wish  to  lead  them 
too  far.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  times  have  been 
hard  with  the  Companies,  and  that  they  have  struggled 
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along,  making  no  profit  or  very  little,  but  going  on  supply- 
ing employment  which  was  better  than  none.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  give  much  better  terms,  anil  in.  that  case, 
however  hard  the  lot  of  the  men  may  be,  they,  like  other 
human  beings,  must  be  content  to  go  without  that  which 
cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  say 
that  the  Companies  have  brought  their  troubles  on  them- 
selves by  excessive  competition.  Very  likely  they  have,  but 
that  does  not  prove  them  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
resources  out  of  which  better  wages  could  be  paid.  Many 
dockyard  labourers  are  reduced  to  this  hard  and  un- 
trustworthy form  of  employment  because  they  had  not 
the  good  sense,  industry,  and  faculty  to  acquire  a  better 
trade  ;  but  these  errors  and  defects  of  theirs  supply  no 
reason  why  they  should  put  up  with  poorer  wages  than 
they  can  get  by  bargaining.  The  whole  question  is  not  one 
of  what  people  ought  to  have,  or  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
a  really  comfortable  world,  but  of  what  they  can  get  in  the 
world  as  it  is.  From  t lie  fact  that  the  Companies  are  offer- 
ing a  slight  rise  in  wages,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  in- 
disposed to  allow  their  labourers  to  share  in  the  general 
improvement.  Whether  the  rise  offered  is  sufficient  is 
a  question  which  no  man  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Companies  can  possibly  discuss 
with  knowledge.  But  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  labourers 
may  be  acting  against  their  own  interest  by  refusing  the 
offers  made  them.  Their  advisers,  if  they  are  honest,  will 
be  very  careful  not  to  persuade  them  to  stand  out  unless 
they  are  very  sure  that  better  terms  are  to  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  the  fashion  in  which  the  strike  is  extending, 
and  the  appearance  both  of  deliberation  and  aggression  in 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  men,  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
it  is  not  an  honest  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  their  work, 
but  a  labour  conflict  artificially  encouraged  by  the  leaders 
as  an  attack  on  the  Companies. 


THE  GERMANS  ABROAD. 

THE  cold  water  which  the  German  official  papers  have 
been  instructed  to  throw  on  the  amateur  fanatics  of 
German  colonization  is,  of  course,  a  liquid  not  disagreeable 
to  Englishmen,  though  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
overestimate  its  significance.  Even  the  timidity  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  sees  a  bear  in  every  bush  and  a  profitable 
(and  therefore  hideous)  alliance  for  England  in  every  visitor, 
need  not  alarm  itself  at  the  prospect  of  great  gain  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  country  because  the  Xorth  German  Gazette 
has  snubbed  those  about  Dr.  Peters.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  free-lances  of  patriotism  are 
not  at  all  to  the  German  official  taste,  and  that  the  great 
Mr.  "Walker  of  Derry  would  have  run  the  chance  of  quite 
as  severe  remarks  from  any  William  of  Hohenzollern  as 
he  actually  received  from  William  of  Nassau.  Germany 
is  doing  her  own  recognized  work  by  her  own  recognized 
officer,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Wissmann,  with  due  sup- 
port and  countenance  from  England,  and  she  naturally  feels 
no  particular  enthusiasm  when  Dr.  This  and  Dr.  That 
call  for  the  blood  of  Admiral  Freemantle,  and  spoil  sport 
by  urging  their  own  little  plans  of  self-advantage  and 
self-advertisement.  It  is  true  that  this  douche  of  cool 
good  sense  about  the  difficulty  of  developing  colonial  acqui- 
sitions and  the  necessity  of  concentrating  effort  con- 
trasts a  little  oddly  with  the  tone  taken  not  so  many 
years,  or  even  so  very  many  months,  ago,  when  avalanches 
of  telegrams  announced  day  after  day  that  Germany  was 
annexing  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  season  or  thereabouts,  a  Power  which  had  just 
before  had  not  a  foreign  possession  in  the  world,  was  found 
running  up  its  flags  in  South-west  Africa,  in  Equatorial 
Africa  East  and  West,  in  Papua,  in  Oceania.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  Prince  Bismarck  was,  in  all 
probability,  humouring  a  national  fad  at  the  expense  of  a 
Power  which,  for  the  moment,  was  not  disposed  to  make 
difficulties,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Angra  Pequena,  to 
take  the  least  trouble  about  anything,  rather  than  laying  or 
pursuing  a  deep  plan  of  policy.  It  may  be  pointed  out  now 
that  he  is  probably  recognizing  facts  much  more  than  he  is 
making  magnanimous  sacrifices  to  propitiate  England  and 
harrow  up  Mr.  Labouchere's  feelings. 

All  the  same,  it  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  see  that  one 
observer  of  unsurpassed  shrewdness,  and  some  part  at  any 
rate  of  a  nation  which  is  practical  enough  when  it  is  not 
utterly  visionary,  have  discovered  the  truth  about  coloniza- 


tion. It  is  not  a  very  recondite  truth,  but  it  is  one  which 
nations  seem  singularly  slow  to  learn,  and  which  we  our- 
selves did  not  learn  till  after  long  and  sometimes  bitter  ex- 
perience. There  is  a  story — too  long  and  perhaps  too  well 
known  to  tell  or  re-tell — the  point  of  which  is  the  remark 
as  explaining  the  failure  in  the  world  of  a  certain  young 
couple  : — "  Oh,  they  began  with  the  chicken  I  "  the  speaker 
being  a  typical  French  peasant,  who  had  not  promoted  his 
own  household  from  cabbage  soup  to  the  chicken  till  late 
in  life.  Almost  all  European  nations — -down  to  the  latest 
!  instance,  that  of  the  Belgians  on  the  Congo — have  "  begun 
"  with  the  chicken,"  with  paper  annexations  of  vast  terri- 
tories, with  governors,  with  constitutions,  with  Heaven 
knows  what,  instead  of  with  making  modest  settlements, 
with  getting  command  of  trade,  with  fighting,  if  fight- 
ing be  necessary,  only  with  the  nearest  person  who  im- 
peratively calls  for  chastisement,  and  so  creeping  on  from 
small  things  to  great.  At  the  Camaroons,  which  is  a  very 
small  station,  and  open  to  the  use  of  naval  force,  the  Germans 
have  hitherto  carried  out  their  plan  without  any  very 
decided  rebuff.  At  Samoa  a  very  decided  rebuff,  indeed, 
has  met  them.  In  Damara  Land  and  at  Zanzibar  they 
have  got  themselves  into  notorious  difficulties.  Very  little 
has  been  heard  of  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  part 
of  New  Guinea  abandoned  to  them.  A  nation  with  such 
commercial  aptitudes  ought  sooner  or  later  to  be  able  to 
colonize  fairly  well,  though  appearances  hitherto  certainly 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  German  aptitude  is  rather  for 
trading  under  other  rule  than  for  governing  as  well  as 
trading.  But  for  the  time  the  truth  of  old  adages  has  been 
once  more  found  to  be  fact,  and  the  Chancellor  has  had 
the  sense  to  recognize  it.  A  joyful  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
when  your  governing  man  recognizes  fact  when  he  sees  it, 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  thing  not  so  common  as  it  is  pleasant 
and  joyful. 


SUMMARY  JURISDICTION. 

THE  famous  maxim  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria  has 
perhaps  been  wrongly  translated.  It  may  only  mean, 
after  all,  that  summary  jurisdiction  gives  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  going  wrong.  The  newspapers  of  last  Wednes- 
day afforded  to  those  people  who  read  the  newspapers  at 
this  time  of  year  a  double  opportunity  of  interpreting  and 
applying  the  proverb  for  themselves.  The  Saturday  Review, 
which  is  read  all  the  year  round,  may  perhaps  usefully 
undertake  the  task  of  combining  the  incidents  and  pointing 
the  moral.  Captain  Crawford,  whose  case  is  the  more 
serious,  and  shall  therefore  be  taken  first,  was  till  lately 
chief  British  official  in  the  district  of  Sulymah,  on  the 
western  shores  of  Africa.  The  Sierra  Leone  coast  is  not  a 
paradise  for  Europeans,  and  Captain  Crawford's  health 
appears  to  have  suffered,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  from 
the  climate  of  this  perilous  region.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  a  shattered  state  of  mind  and  nerves  is  the  best,  and 
the  only,  though  the  very  inadequate,  excuse  for  the  terrible 
crime  of  which  Captain  Crawford  has  been  convicted. 
The  charge  against  him  was  that  he  caused  the  death  of 
a  native  servant  by  "  excessive  and  inhuman  flogging." 
English  gentlemen,  whatever  their  faults,  are  as  seldom 
cruel  as  cowardly,  and  soldiers  are  less  prone  than  civilians 
to  be  callous  of  pain  inflicted  upon  others.  The  servant 
whose  death  Captain  Crawford  caused  had  been  guilty  of 
theft,  which  he  probably  regarded  in  much  the  same  light 
as  an  English  housemaid  would  regard  the  fault  of  getting 
up  late  in  the  morning.  But  he  has  forfeited  his  life  for 
it,  and  that  under  torture.  Some  notion  of  the  treat- 
ment he  must  have  received  may  be  gathered  from  the 
simple  fact  that  no  less  than  seven  policemen  were  indicted 
witli  Captain  Crawford.  They  were  acquitted,  because 
the  Court  held  that  they  were  only  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  superior  officer.  At  Freetown,  perhaps  naturally, 
they  seem  to  think  more  of  discipline  than  of  law.  But  we 
presume  that  even  there  the  policemen  would  not  have  been 
exonerated  if  they  had  actually  hanged  the  nigger.  Captain 
Crawford  has  been  sentenced  to  the  very  mild  penalty  of 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  it  is  said  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  reduce  the  term  on  account  of  his  impaired 
constitution.  It  Would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  show  as 
little  concern  for  Captain  Crawford's  life  as  he  showed 
for  the  native's.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  ground  will 
be  afforded  for  the  idea  that  Englishmen  may  do  as  they 
please  at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  strange  conduct  of  Lady  Macartney  is  not  to  be 
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taken  too  seriously,  though  we  must  say  that,  if  Mr.  De 
Rutzen  had  sent  her  to  prison,  instead  of  fining  her,  she 
would  have  had  no  right  to  complain.  Lady  Macartney, 
whose  husband,  Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  is  secretary  to 
the  Chinese  Legation,  is  described  by  the  cautious  reporter 
as  a  person  "  of  foreign  extraction."  She  has,  we  believe, 
been  extracted  from  France,  a  country  which  is  not  usually 
reckoned  as  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  But  that  does 
not  confer  upon  her  the  privilege,  which  she  seems  eccen- 
tric enough  to  value,  of  banging  English  girls  about,  and 
pulling  down  their  back  hair.  She  cannot  plead,  like 
Captain  Crawford,  that  she  is  responsible  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  mother-country  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  a  place  where  order  is  very  difficult  to  maintain.  On 
the  contrary,  she  lives  in  Harley  Place,  Marylebone, 
where  she  is  free  to  engage  any  servants  she  pleases, 
and  to  dismiss  them  on  proper  notice.  What  she  has 
no  business  to  do  is  to  turn  them  off  without  a  month's 
warning  or  a  month's  wages,  and  to  come  to  fisticuffs  with 
them  when  they  do  not  please  her.  This  information  she 
has  now  acquired  at  the  cost  of  paying  rather  more  than 
five  guineas,  and  of  seeing  her  proceedings  described  in  the 
public  press  as  follows.  Annie  Follett  deposed  that  Lady 
Macartney  "  attacked  her,  caught  her  by  the  throat,  and 
"  a  struggle  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  witness 
"  pulled  Lady  Macartney's  hair  down  her  back,  and  she 
"  disarranged  witness's.  The  struggle  lasted  for  fifteen 
"  minutes,"  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  because  Annie  Follett 
had  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  finding  a  new  situation,  to 
which  she  was  legally  entitled.  Annie  Follett,  and  Jessie 
Davis,  who  was  "  knocked  against  the  hat-stand,"  are,  we 
trust,  not  permanently  the  worse  for  their  little  encounters, 
wThereas  the  African  victim  is  dead.  We  can  easily  imagine 
Captain  Crawford's  defence.  Theft  is  very  common  in 
Sulymah,  and  this  thief  had  been  often  caught  before,  and 
flogging  is  the  only  thing  a  nigger  minds,  and  if  you  strike 
a  native  he  dies  to  spite  you.  The  moral  effect  upon  human 
nature  of  its  physical  environment  can  scarcely  be  exagge- 
rated. 


«  IRELAND  EXPECTS  " 

IT  is  said,  with  some  though  not  entire  truth,  that  Ireland 
is  a  poor  country,  and  a  profane  member  of  Parliament 
might  remark  that  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  we  have 
it  always  with  us.  The  performances  of  the  present  week 
in  reference  to  Ireland  are  only  noticeable  because  of  the 
extreme  illustration  they  give  of  the  utter  absurdity  and 
hollowness  of  Irish  debates.  Human  nature — Irish  human 
nature — would  not  be  expected,  we  suppose,  to  refrain  from 
debating  Mr.  Balfour's  salary ;  so  we  may  confine  our- 
selves to  the  earlier  part  of  the  week.  The  important 
proceedings  of  the  Session  came  to  an  end  when  the  mis- 
management of  the  Government  and  the  unscrupulousness 
of  the  Opposition  between  them  brought  about  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Tithes  Bill.  There  then  remained  nothing 
but  matter  in  itself  purely  uncontentious  or  so  little  deserv- 
ing serious  contention  as  the  Bill  which,  owing  to  Mr. 
Salt's  well-meaning  high-handedness  in  Grand  Committee, 
was  subjected  to  additional  debate  in  the  House.  As  to 
this  all  rational  men  are  in  agreement.  Some  Gladstonians 
triumphantly  inform  Unionists  that  not  thus  will  Ireland 
be  bribed.  They  might  have  spared  their  labour,  for  no 
Unionist,  who  is  not  a  kind  of  lunatic,  ever  dreamt  that  it 
was  otherwise.  The  Light  Railways  Bill  and  other  Bills  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  brought  in  by  the  Government  and 
supported  by  the  Unionist  party  merely  as  part  of  the  duty 
of  endeavouring  to  govern  Ireland  for  the  best,  and  with 
the  profoundest  conviction  that  some  Irishmen  (using  that 
word  with  the  common,  though  rather  unfair,  connotation 
of  Nationalist)  will  refuse  the  gift  and  be  ungrateful,  that 
others  (the  major  part)  will  accept  it  and  be  ungrateful, 
but  that  figs  are  much  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
national  plant  of  Scotland  than  gratitude  in  a  Nationalist. 
It  was  equally  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Eng- 
lish Radicals  who  pretend  to  be  Ireland's  friends  would 
oppose,  partly  because  their  friendship  does  not  extend 
further  than  taking  part  in  eviction  picnics,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  first  and  last  thought  of  English  Radical  members 
in  reference  to  a  Tory  Government  measure  is,  "  Is  this  a 
"  bad  Bill  i  Vote  against  it.  Is  it  a  good  one  1  Vote 
"  against  it  ten  times  harder."  The  really  practical  thing 
would  have  been  for  the  Opposition  to  name  the  number  of 
hours  under  which  it  would  not  let  the  Bill  through,  and 


then  for  the  House  to  adjourn  meanwhile.  But  we 
have  not  reached  this  state  of  wisdom,  in  which,  indeed, 
a  Gladstonian  Opposition,  as  at  present  constituted,  could 
hardly  exist. 

Monday's  example  was  bettered  by  Tuesday,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  enumerate  the  number  of  Irish  subjects  which 
received  notice,  from  the  delicate  question  whether  the 
member  for  Camborne  has  been  (which  we  should  sincerely 
regret)  appointed  to  a,  variety  of  the  office  created  by  a 
certain  Oxford  undergraduate,  to  Mr.  Lea's  wild  outburst 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  and  Mr.  Macneill  put  their  heads  together 
in  order  to  pave  (with  a  well-known  material)  the  way  to  a 
fresh  discussion  of  the  thrice  and  three  hundred  times  dis- 
cussed Clanricarde  case,  which  comes,  when  all  is  said,  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that  Lord  Clanricarde  is 
one  of  the  unpleasant  people  who  take  and  give  nothing 
but  what  they  are  strictly  entitled  to  take  and  formally 
bound  to  give.  Mr.  Healy,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  referred  to  the  French 
case,  Sir  George's  connexion  with  which  was  so  powerfully 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Healy's  gifted  colleague,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Home  Rule 
Balaam,  said  the  handsomest  things  of  Mr.  Balfour,  but 
laid  it  down  in  so  many  words  that  "  the  attempt  to 
"  govern  Ireland  logically  must  be  a  failure."  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  burlesque  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings  than  Mr.  Harrington's  grave  complaint  that 
the  religion  of  telegraph  clerks  is  not  more  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  population  of  their  place  of  service.  But  all 
such  things  do  well  enough  for  the  purpose — the  purpose 
of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  with  the 
slackness  of  Irish  members,  and  showing  with  what  terrible 
earnestness  the  Hibernian  legislator  would  legislate  if  he 
were  only  allowed. 


CRETE  AND  ARMENIA. 

SOME  of  the  possibly  well-intentioned,  but  certainly 
weak-minded,  fanatics  whose  one  idea  of  Continental 
politics  seems  to  consist  in  hunting  the  Sultan  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  out  of  their  respective  dominions, 
were  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this  in  a 
state  of  comparative  happiness  about  Crete.  Siiakir  Pasha 
would  have  to  come  back,  the  Turkish  troops  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn,  horrible  atrocities  would  be  committed 
(the  atrocity  is  to  this  kind  of  person  rather  a  means  to  a 
desirable  end  than  anything  else,  and  he  is  chiefly  grieved 
when  it  does  not  occur  or  cannot  be  invented),  and  Crete 
would  shortly  be  restored,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that  these 
things  will  not  happen  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  prophecy  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  curious  little  Russo-Greek  intrigue  said  to  have  been 
attempted.  But  at  present  the  prophecy  seems  to  be  accom- 
plishing itself  by  contraries.  Shakir  Pasha  has  been  well 
received,  and  has  at  once  taken  the  most  straightforward,, 
as  well  as  the  most  pacific,  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  insurgents;  the  Turkish  troops  are  being 
strengthened  to  an  extent  really  commensurate  to  the  diffi- 
culty ;  atrocities,  instead  of  increasing  on  this  account,  are 
diminishing,  and  the  happy  restoration  of  something  that 
never  existed  would  appear  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
In  reference  to  this  last  point  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Cretans  themselves  apparently  do  not  share  the  ideas  of  our 
English  Philhellenes  and  Turcophobes.  But  whether  they 
do  or  not,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  better  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Crete  is  due  to  two  things.  The  first  is  the  late,  but 
not,  it  would  seem,  quite  too  late,  awakening  of  the  Porte 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  vigorously.  The  second  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Powers  have  given  M.  Tricoupis  a  hint, 
which  he  has  been  sensible  enough  to  take,  that  they  do 
not  recognize  Greece  as  possessing  any  locus  standi  in  the 
matter.  To  this  may  be  added,  if  any  one  thinks  proper, 
the  fact — a  pretty  certain  fact — that  the  insurrection  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  Turkish  "  oppression  "  what- 
ever, and  that,  so  far  as  the  matter  has  been  one  of 
religion  against  religion,  the  Mussulmans  have  not  been 
the  aggressors,  and  have  suffered  the  most  of  the  two. 

The  Asiatic  centre  of  disturbance  does  not  seem  to  be 
for  the  moment  much  more  promising  than  the  European, 
if,  indeed,  Crete  can  be  called  European.  Our  Turcophobes, 
failing  to  respond  to  the  affectionate  demand  for  a  few 
proved  facts,  hug  their  Armenian  Blue-book  in  the  con- 
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fidence  that  few  people  will  look  to  see  what  it  really  con- 
tains, talk  glibly  about  "  Nestorians  "  and  "  Armenians  "  as 
if  they  were  the  same  thing,  and  produce  with  triumph  a 
document,  whether  genuine  or  apocryphal  matters  little,  in 
which  the  Sl'ltax  recommends  his  officers  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Kurds.  We  should  have  thought 
that  persons  who  for  the  most  part  call  themselves  Liberals 
would  have  held  it  as  the  first  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment that  everybody's  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
maintained  ;  but  apparently  Neo-Liberalism  has  changed 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  things,  and  Russia  is  openly 
implored  to  step  in,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Kurds  may  not  be  maintained.  It  may  be  hoped,  in- 
deed, that  the  tardy  resipiscence  which  has  exhibited  itself 
in  the  dealings  of  the  Porte  with  Crete  will  extend  to 
Armenia  also,  and  that,  not  content  with  abstaining  from 
oppression — an  abstinence  which  has  been  the  rule  for 
many  years — the  Siltan's  Government  will  take  care  not 
to  let  things  slide  in  the  fashion  which  gives  opportunity  to 
agitators  and  atrocity-mongers.  The  experience  of  the  last 
war  showed  that  the  value  of  the  Kurds  as  irregular  troops 
was  very  much  overrated  and  their  value  as  regular  troops 
almost  nil ;  while  the  Armenians,  who,  on  the  whole,  still 
prefer  the  Sultax  to  the  Czar,  have  made  some  of  the 
best  soldieiv;  in  the  Russian  army.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  well-wishers  to  the  Turks  to  help  them  if  they  will  not 
perceive  simple  facts  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  mulish  obstinacy 
of  not  perceiving  them  does  far  more  harm  than  "  atroci- 
"  ties,"  which  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  do  not  exist,  or 
religious  differences,  which  need  make  little  difference.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  failure  of  the  atrocity-mongers  to 
prove  their  case  is  almost  absolute,  and  that  is  something. 


THE  SCIENCE  COLLECTION. 

THE  moral  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Science  Collection  at  South  Kensington 
is  briefly  this — that,  if  you  have  a  national  collection  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  complete,  and  it  ought  to  be  properly  housed. 
Most  people  will  agree  with  the  Committee.  An  incomplete 
collection  is  an  eyesore.  It  is  as  bad  as  an  incomplete 
edition.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  collection  to  be  complete.  To 
be  truly  worthy  of  praise  it  ought  to  supply  the  inquirer 
so  fully  that  he  has  no  need  to  go  elsewhere.  If  it  does 
not — if  some  specimens  are  missing  and  journeys  must  be 
made  to  supply  them — the  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic 
mind  is  very  properly  aggrieved.  When  the  maker  of  the 
collection  is  the  State,  and  when  it  is  of  a  kind  which 
can  be  made  complete  by  mere  outlay  of  money  and 
care,  grief  is  replaced  by  indignation  at  the  discovery 
of  empty  places  where  links  ought  to  be.  That  when 
your  complete  collection  is  formed,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly housed  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  The  Treasury 
has  been  suspected  of  thinking  the  completion  and  ade- 
quate housing  of  the  Science  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington less  important  than  the  saving  of  money.  To 
judge  by  the  composition  of  the  Committee  the  sus- 
picion was  unfounded.  The  accusation  was  probably  based 
on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  general  estimate  of  the 
view  and  character  of  the  Treasury.  In  any  case  that 
meddlesome  department  will  not  be  able  to  justify  any 
future  refusal  of  money  by  the  report  of  its  Committee. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  supply  90,000  feet  of  ex- 
hibition space,  together  with  "  offices,  warehouses,  work- 
*  shops,  or  other  accessories,"  and  that  at  an  early  date. 
Now  the  scientific  world  can  begin  the  long  and  arduous 
task  of  persuading  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  own  Committee. 

The  department  cannot  complain  that  the  gentlemen 
whose  opinions  it  has  asked  have  been  exacting  on  behalf 
of  science.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  shown  every  dis- 
position to  make  space  by  weeding  existing  collections, 
or  even  by  removing  some  bodily.  They  suggest,  for  in- 
stance, that  fish-culture  exhibits  might  be  taken  away  to 
Plymouth,  and  are  even  ready  if  it  were  possible  to 
remove  the  Naval  Exhibition  to  Greenwich.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  air  of  plausibility  about  the  proposition  that  things 
appertaining  to  the  sea  should  be  near  the  sea,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  agree  with  them.  A  collection,  we  say  again, 
ought  to  be  complete.  South  Kensington  ought  surely, 
therefore,  to  have  its  naval  and  fishery  sections.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  school  for  the  study  of  fishery  at  Ply- 
mouth, it  ought  to  be  provided  with  models  and  specimens 


of  its  own.  Besides,  London  is,  after  all,  the  head-quarters 
of  study  of  all  kinds,  and  the  inconvenience  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  means  of  the  study  from  it  to 
a  provincial  town  would  more  than  counterbalance  what- 
ever gain  there  might  be  in  the  liberation  of  space  for  exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  that 
various  considerations,  such  as  a  strong  public  feeling  and  the 
refusal  of  the  owners  of  handsome  specimens  to  have  them 
sent  away  from  London,  forbid  the  removal  of  the  naval 
gallery.  The  Committee's  expression  of  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  the  collection  may  be  taken  to  be  chiefly 
a  proof  of  its  disposition  to  consult  that  "  regard  to  the 
"  financial  exigencies  which  must  always  be  present  to 
"  those  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  public  funds." 
In  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  collection,  the  Committee 
shows  a  real  desire  to  do  with  the  minimum  of  space  and 
money.  It  is  prepared  to  see  the  different  sections  severely 
weeded  of  superfluous  specimens  ;  it  recommends  the  use  of 
diagrams  instead  of  models,  wherever  the  drawing  will 
serve  the  turn ;  and  would  retain  only  such  examples  of 
old  forms  of  machines  or  instruments  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  historical  developments.  This, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  system  on  which  a  collection 
should  be  formed.  With  the  other  suggestions  of  the 
Committee — that  the  sections  of  the  collection  should  be 
brought  together,  housed  in  a  safe  way,  made  accessible, 
and  properly  looked  after — equally  little  fault  can  be  found. 
We  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  a  national  collection 
should  be  complete,  and  should  be  supplied  with  an  estab- 
lishment in  proportion  to  the  national  dignity.  It  is  stupid, 
and  wasteful  too,  to  throw  away  money  on  half-finished 
things ;  and  that  is  what  is  done  when  funds  needed  to 
carry  to  completion  something  which  has  been  begun,  and 
to  make  it  safe,  are  refused 


AMONG  THE  CHACHANS. 

THE  Kurdish  village  of  Kubur-ul-T3eidli,  "  the  Wkited  Sepul- 
chres," marks  the  boundary  of  the  Sliammar  country  to  the 
north.  As  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  waterless  tracts  of  the 
great  Jazirah  plain,  he  enters  once  more  a  land  of  rivers,  and 
streams,  and  brooks,  a  fair  and  fertile  land  wasted  under  the  heel 
of  the  feckless  and  reckless  Osmanli.  Here  the  Badu  guide  turns 
his  back  on  the  ploughed  and  harried  soil  that  owns  him  not,  and 
sets  his  face  towards  the  virgin  solitudes  of  his  own  beloved 
desert.  Six  hours'  hot  and  weary  ride  over  the  rolling  downs, 
waving  fields  of  yellow  wheat,  to  Nisibin  ;  for  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  not  possible  to  wait  to-day  for  friendly  night  to 
throw  its  cooling  shade  over  our  path.  The  noonday  sun  blazes 
on  earth  and  sky — there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.  A 
silent  echoing  void  of  flaming  heat,  so  dazzling  and  brilliant  that 
it  weighs  upon  the  aching  eyeballs  with  a  sense  of  blackness  of 
darkness ;  for  the  senses  seem  all  confounded,  obliterated,  under 
that  flood  of  flame  and  fire.  Nisibin,  in  N iebuhr's  time  a  wretched 
village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  is  still  the  same  desolate 
shadow  of  what  was  once  "  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of  Nisibis, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East,"  until,  some  ten 
short  years  after  it  had  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy  the  power 
of  Sapor,  it  was  basely  surrendered  by  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Julian,  flying  before  the  Persian  barbarians,  as  part  of  the  price  of 
"  that  ignominious  peace  that  has  justly  been  considered  as  a 
memorable  era  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  After 
crossing  "  the  little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius"  the  town,  which 
need  not  detain  us,  is  entered.  It  has  nothing  to  show  of  the 
triple  line  of  walls  and  lofty  towers  which  once  bid  defiance  to 
the  hosts  of  the  conquering  Shahpur,  and  held  watch  and  ward 
on  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hassan  the  muleteer 
found  a  brother  here,  and  after  many  hugs  and  kisses  in  true 
Eastern  fashion,  the  two  men  fell  to  deploring  the  evil  fate  in 
store  for  themselves  from  the  hands  of  the  Chachan  robbers  whose 
haunts  they  were  about  to  enter.  The  brother  was  full  of  the- 
ferocious  villany  of  these  Circassian  bandits,  and  finally  brought 
as  testimony  a  number  of  wretched  Kurdish  peasants,  members  of 
a  plundered  caravan,  who  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives 
from  the  hands  of  these  dreaded  robbers.  The  end  was  that  the 
muleteer  declined  to  venture  himself  and  his  beasts  any  further 
into  the  deserts  without  an  escort,  which,  he  said,  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Mardin,  twelve  hours'  march  from  Nisibin.  Here  is  a 
theme  for  the  man  who  holds  that  the  history  and  the  fate  of 
mighty  empires  point  no  moral,  bring  no  wisdom  to  a  foolish 
generation  that  prates  of  "  a  nineteenth  century,"  as  who  would 
say,  "Doubtless  we  are  the  people  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
us!"  Where,  sixteen  centuries  ago,  Diocletian  and  his  Caesar 
Galerius  met  the  ambassador  of  the  Great  King,  the  Persian 
X arses,  and  decreed  that  the  city  of  Nisibis  stood  inviolate  under 
the  shadow  of  Imperial  Rome,  a  place  of  arms  and  of  peaceful 
commerce  on  the  furthest  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  strong  in 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia,  the  land 
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enjoyed  a  profound  and  tranquil  peace,  now,  "  from  beyond  the 
Tigris  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to 
those  of  Antioch,"  a  feeble  horde  of  ill-armed  and  plundering 
outlaws  spreads  terror  and  devastation  through  the  land,  and  the 
ring  of  ruling  pashas  looks  on  helpless  and  indifferent.  So  much 
for  the  march  of  nineteen  centuries  of  civilization  in  some  of  the 
fairest,  provinces  of  Asia. 

Unlike  Nisibin,  the  ruins  of  Dara,  magnificent  in  decay,  still 
remain  to  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  that  city,  "  founded  by 
Anastasius  and  improved  by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian."  On 
the  road,  to  the  left  and  the  right,  there  are  the  remains  of  old 
castles,  blocks  of  massive  masonry  hurled  in  fragments  to  the 
ground.  At  noon  the  camp  is  at  Dara,  by  a  spring  of  pure  and 
abundant  water,  bubbling  out  of  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius. 
Across  the  valley  and  over  the  low,  rocky  hills  run  the  solid 
foundations  of  that  impregnable  fortress,  whose  lofty  walls  and 
towers  are  described  as  monuments  of  strength  and  beauty. 
Within  the  line  of  the  walls,  and  under  the  massive  ruins  that 
encumber  the  uneven  ground,  is  a  labyrinth  of  vaulted  chambers 
and  great  cisterns,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  a  barren 
desert,  abandoned  to  the  Kurdish  shepherds,  who  herd  their  flocks 
of  goats  among  the  ruins  ;  and  after  nightfall  no  foot  dare  tread 
within  the  enchanted  space,  for  it  is  guarded  by  jinns  and  horrid 
demons.  Travellers  came  and  drank  at  the  spring  and  departed — 
small  groups  of  Kurdish  peasants,  then  a  Turkish  Zaptieh  ;  but 
none  would  tarry  longer  than  need  be  by  the  haunted  ruins  ;  and 
at  last,  yielding  to  Ali  and  the  Mukari,  the  travellers  turned  their 
backs  regretfully  on  the  ruins  of  Dara  before  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  gather.  Next  morning's  sun  found  them  toiling  up  the 
steep  mountain  path  to  Mardin,  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  towering  aloft 
at  the  sheer  height  of  two  thousand  feet  over  the  level  plain,  which 
breaks  like  a  houndless  sea  at  the  foot.  The  narrow  streets  rise 
like  terraced  battlements  to  the  foot  of  the  scarped,  precipitous 
crown  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  ruined  citadel.  The  mag- 
nificent gateway  of  the  Masjid  Sultan  Isa,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  Moorish  architecture  in  Asia,  lifts  its  richly  sculptured 
arch  aloft  over  the  town,  and  from  its  massive  terrace  and 
galleries  of  hewn  stone  you  gaze  right  down  into  infinite  space, 
where  the  boundless  desert  is  lost  in  the  misty  horizon.  Descend 
again  from  that  glorious,  breezy  height,  a  flight  or  two  of  worn 
steps,  and  you  feel,  but  hardly  see,  the  hubbub  of  busy  life  astir 
around  you.  Of  all  the  places  where  men  are  wont  to  traffic  and 
get  gain,  none,  surely,  so  shuns  the  light  of  open  day  as  the  fitful, 
dim,  obscure,  and  vaulted  crypts  that  form  the  bazars  of  Mardin. 
Overhead  are  the  open  streets  ;  down  here  the  din  of  traffic  seems 
to  come  obscurely  muffled  and  deadened  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  "Behold,  0  Beg!"  said  the  Mukari's  brother,  " here 
are  two  Chachans.  Dogs  and  sons  of  dogs  !  If  we  meet  them  in 
the  desert,  our  lives  are  poured  out  like  water.  Allah  defend  us 
from  the  filthy  scoundrels !  "  The  two  Circassians,  seated  on  a 
shopboard,  even  among  that  motley  crowd  of  Asiatics,  certainly 
bore  the  palm  of  conspicuous  savagery.  Their  tanned  counten- 
ances, under  huge  sheepskin  caps,  wore  a  yet  more  fierce  and  evil 
expression  by  reason  of  their  fair  complexions  ;  and  their  patched 
and  filthy  garments  spoke  utter  poverty,  or  utter  recklessness,  or 
both.  The  wildest  Badu  of  the  Jazirah  deserts  looks  an  honest 
man  by  comparison. 

At  the  khan  was  a  burly  Englishman,  travelling  by  the  postal 
route  to  Samsun.  He  had  been  dancing  attendance  the  whole  of 
the  previous  day  at  the  Serai,  and  had  failed  to  prevail  upon  the 
Governor  to  give  him  an  escort  of  a  single  Zaptieh.  lie  went  off 
railing  at  the  evasive  and  dilatory  Turk ;  but,  as  there  was  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  giving  him  protection  over  a  perfectly 
safe  road,  there  was,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  the  Turk.  Then 
came  another  attempt  on  him.  The  Deputy-Governor,  a  capable 
and  friendly  Jacobite  in  frock-coat  and  fez,  ordered  in  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  and  said  that  an  escort  should  be  provided  if  the 
Mushir  could  spare  the  men  ;  "  although,"  he  added,  "  a  score  of 
men  will  not  avail  you  if  the  Chachans  choose  to  attack  you ; 
they  fear  neither  God  nor  devil,  much  less  the  Osmanli."  Pre- 
sently the  Mushir  was  ushered  in  with  many  salaams,  and  the 
company  rose.  His  greeting  was  courteous  and  kindly,  and  he 
said  at  once  that  two  Zaptiehs  were  at  our  disposal  at  any  time 
we  might  demand  them ;  and  the  interview  was  at  an  end.'  Half 
an  hour  had  done  the  business  for  us  over  which  the  Englishman 
referred  to  had  unsuccessfully  spent  a  whole  day  ;  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  the  fault,  after  all,  was  not  with  these  courteous 
and  kindly  officials.  Even  English  travellers  in  Turkey  will  find 
the  absence  of  tact  and  civility  somewhat  a  hindrance ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  majority  of  English  travellers  in  the  East  are  Christian 
gentlemen. 

Instead  of  two  Zaptiehs,  one  only  made  his  appearance.  The 
Mukari  was  content,  however ;  Sheikh  Mir  Chaw ish  of  Mardin 
carried  a  repeating  carbine  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a  cavalry 
sabre  slung  at  his  side,  and  rode  a  splendid  little  Arab  cob,  his 
own  property.  He  wore  a  dark-blue  military  uniform,  a  pair  of 
enormous  boots,  and  a  gaudy  silk  kaffieh  enveloped  his  head  and 
shoulders.  He  was,  moreover,  a  capital  companion,  full  of  Arab 
lore  and  legend,  which  he  was  nothing  loth  to  impart.  The  party 
scrambled  down  the  precipitous  path  in  the  early  morning,  and 
once  more  found  themselves  on  the  broad,  rolling  desert,  with 
faces  set  towards  the  Euphrates.  Across  that  silent  plain  they 
rode,  a  moving  specie  on  the  vast  expanse,  not  a  moving  or  living 
tiling  beside  themselves  to  stir  the  solitudes.  A  ruined  and 
deserted  village  lay  in  the  path,  where  was  a  rough  stone  tank  of 
excellent  water ;  the  inhabitants  had  died  or  fled  no  one  knew 


when  or  why  or  how.  Chawish  said  the  name  of  it  was  Mashkuk, 
which  means,  in  Arabic,  "  Shattered."  The  land  is  fair  and 
fertile,  with  streams  of  running  water.  Two  brawling  torrents 
were  crossed  in  a  morning's  march,  the  banks  aglow  with  rhodo- 
dendrons in  bloom.  On  the  second  day  the  traveller  turned 
aside  to  seek  an  encampment  which  Chawish  declared  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  found  the  low  black  tents  spread 
among  the  boulders  that  strewed  the  foot  of  a  rugged  mound. 
The  natives — wild,  unkempt,  and  uncouth — turned  out  to  stare, 
too  stupid  or  too  stupefied  to  reply  to  Chawish's  cheery  greeting. 
They  were  neither  Arabs  nor  Kurds,  as  one  might  see  at  a  glance; 
they  were  Yezidies,  that  strange  race  of  semi-pagans  who  worship- 
the  Devil  (so  say  the  Moslems),  and  whose  visible  sign  and 
symbol  for  their  deity  is  a  cock.  The  girls  of  the  encampment 
came  and  sat  on  the  boulders,  twirling  their  little  hand-spindles, 
whispering  and  giggling;  finally,  by  dint  of  very  cautious 
approaches,  the  travellers  arrived  at  speaking  terms,  and  when 
evening  came  on,  and  the  men  brought  in  their  flocks,  had  a  weird 
and  fantastic  gathering  by  the  lurid  fire  in  the  headman's  tent. 
Ali  vowed  that  the  Devil-worshippers  were  wizards  and  sorcerers 
whose  neighbourhood  was  uncanny  and  unsafe.  And  even  the 
bold  Chawish  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  disgust  when  it  was 
decided  to  pass  the  night  in  such  evil  company.  Dawn,  however, 
found  him  and  his  companions  unscathed  and  alive,  wending  their 
way  to  Wiranshahr,  "  the  Desolate  City,"  whose  ruins  are  a  marvel 
and  a  mystery. 

The  very  name  of  the  city  is  lost.  The  Persian  name  that  it 
bears  only  describes  the  utter  desolation  that  has  fallen  on  its 
walls  of  hewn  and  polished  stone,  its  beautiful  palaces  and 
temples  ;  for  those  graceful  shafts  and  vaulted  foundations,  the 
shattered  blocks  of  sculptured  masonry,  all  testify  to  the  former 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  a  city  that  has  perished  with  the  power 
that  founded  it.  The  remains  are  Roman  ;  similar  to,  but  not  so 
massive  as,  those  at  Dara ;  and,  like  Dara  and  Nisibis,  the  city 
stood  by  the  springs  and  streams  of  abundant  water.  Chawish, 
unheedful  of  these  monuments  of  a  fallen  empire,  proposed  an. 
immediate  visit  to  the  Turkish  Mudir,  and  stipulated  that  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a  change  of  Zaptiehs 
himself.  He  was  to  resign  his  charge  here  and  return  to  Mardin. 
The  "  Serai  "  was  found  to  consist  of  a  range  of  halt  a  dozen  small 
and  dirty  rooms,  overlooking  the  court  of  a  vast  enclosure  of  mud 
Avails.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  the  Mudir's  brother,  a  sickly- 
looking  young  man,  who  bade  his  visitors  go  to  the  Bimbashi,  in 
an  adjoining  apartment.  Chawish  beat  upon  the  door  with  the 
pommel  of  his  sword  ;  and  presently  a  sound  of  coughing  and 
spitting  was  heard  inside  ;  the  door  was  opened  by  a  Turkish 
soldier,  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  who  admitted  them  to  the  presence 
of  his  colonel,  still  in  bed,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  couch 
again.  A  long  conversation  in  Turkish  ensued  between  Chawish 
and  the  Bimbashi ;  the  former  not  the  least  abashed,  assuming, 
indeed,  rather  a  bullying  tone.  On  coming  out  he  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  a  good  morning's  work.  "  What  did  you 
say  to  the  man?"  "  1  said  you  were  travelling  on  the  high 
business  of  the  English  Elchi  at  Stamboul,  and  that  the  English 
Daulah  would  make  trouble  for  the  Sultan  unless  you  were  forth- 
with provided  with  a  good  and  sufficient  escort.  Then  the  Bim- 
bashi wanted  to  know  why  only  one  Zaptieh,  meaning  myself, 
had  brought  you  so  far  across  these  deserts.  I  told  him  there 
were  six  of  us,  and  that  I  had  left  the  other  five  behind  on  the 
road,  intending  to  rejoin  them  on  my  way  back  to  Mardin." 
"  Then  you  told  the  man  a  heap  of  shameless  lies,  and  I  will  go 
back  to'him  at  once."  "  Take  my  advice,  Beg,  and  leave  well 
alone ;  you  will  not  get  a  single  Zaptieh  here  but  by  cunning  and 
bribery.  I  know  the  man  and  you  do  not.  Besides,  would  you 
blacken  my  face,  who  have  served  you  faithfully  out  of  the  affec- 
tion I  have  conceived  for  you  ?  "  And  Chawish,  not  one  whit 
abashed,  set  off  forthwith  on  his  return  journey,  lest  by  chance 
the  Bimbashi  should  too  soon  discover  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  upon  him. 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  Zaptiehs  arrived,  fully  equipped  for 
the  journey.  One  was  a  tall,  athletic  Chachan,  or  Circassian  ;  his 
companion,  a  talkative  little  Turk  from  Stamboul ;  they  rode  upon 
mules  and  carried  old  muzzle-loading  rifles.  "  If  we  meet  the- 
Chachans,"  explained  the  Turk,  "  my  brother,  who  is  a  Chachan 
himself,  and  a  valiant  lion,  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them." 
"  And  what  will  you  do  ?  "  "  Have  no  fears,  Effendi ;  we  will 
defend  you  or  die."  There  was  riding  for  many  hours  across  a 
flat,  dreary  plain,  rank  with  noxious  weeds;  the  swarms  of  Hies 
stung  the  poor  brutes  to  madness.  At  dark  a  ravine  was  crossed, 
with  a  stream,  or  small  river,  the  Turkish  name  of  which  means 
"  Brook  of  the  Lion."  The  road  ascends  over  stony  and  desolate 
hills,  until  about  midnight,  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  a 
halting-place  was  reached,  the  name  of  it  in  Arabic  Kharaba,  which 
signifies  "  the  Ruins."  In  the  moonless  midnight  a  desolate  spot. 
Black  against  the  western  sky  stood  the  nameless  ruins  ;  neither 
Mukari  nor  Zaptieh  would  venture  within  the  crumbling  walk, 
the  nightly  haunt,  they  said,  of  ravenous  beasts.  By  the  light  of 
the  stars  there  could  be  distinguished  prostrate  pillars  and  ruinous 
heaps,  vaulted  crypts  yawning,  black  and  cavernous.  An  ominous 
hiss  or  growl  coming  out  of  the  darkness  gave  a  warning  of  some 
lurking  foe,  and  it  was  safer  to  return  to  where  the  beasts  were 
tethered  and  the  men  sitting  by  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire.  The 
camping  place  was  here  because  there  was  water.  The  water 
comes  from  the  unknown  depths  of  rock-hewn  cisterns,  each  with 
its  narrow  orifice  opening  through  the  solid  rock,  and  made  to  be 
closed  by  its  sliding  trap  of  stone,  for  the  grooves  were  there  yet. 
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It  is  on  the  track  of  Roman  armies  ami  Roman  Emperors,  anil  it 
is  probable  that  the  marching  hosts  of  Rome  used  or  hewed  these 
cisterns  that  they  might  not  perish  of  thirst  in  crossing  this  water- 
less plateau,  which  stretches  from  near  Edessa  to  the  Brook  of  the 
Lion,  on  its  eastern  boundary.  Or  they  may  be  of  yet  greater 
antiquity.  Suddenly  the  deep  silence  of  night  was  broken  by  a 
■cry,  faint  and  distant,  a  human  voice  raised  in  a  prolonged  and 
continuous  shout  like  the  cry  of  a  man  startled  by  a  sudden  peril. 
The  Zaptiehs  rose  to  their  feet  grasping  their  muskets ;  the  party 
sat  tip  and  listened  intently,  but  the  cry  was  not  repeated,  and 
•silence  reigned  again  on  the  dark  and  lonely  hills. 

This  district  is  the  ancient  province  of  Osrhoene,  one  of  the  tran- 
sient conquests  of  Trajan  in  the  first  century.  Not  until  two 
centuries  later  was  it  finally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  when 
Abgarus,  the  last  of  its  kings,  was  sent  to  Rome  in  chains,  and 
Edessa,  his  capital,  dignified  with  the  rank  of  colony.  Southward 
•  of  our  route  lies  the  track  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Julian  when 
he  marched  to  defeat  and  death  in  the  distant  dominions  of  Sapor. 
From  Ilierapolis  on  the  Euphrates  the  Roman  hosts  marched 
northwards  to  Carrhrr,  which  is  Haran,  where  Abraham  dwelt 
when  he  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Ilarran  of  the 
Arabs  ;  then  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  south,  and  reached  on  the 
third  day  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  again  at  Xieephorium,  which 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Rakkah.  Ilarran  lies  on  the  left  behind  the 
barren  range  of  Jabal  Taktak.  But  noon  brings  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  pass,  and  here  are  ruins  of  temple  or  castle,  the  former  pro- 
bably, for  close  by  are  two  empty  rock-hewn  tombs.  The  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  and  polished  stone  are  heaped  up  pell-mell  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  shattered  the  building  to  its  foundations.  Beneath 
the  smooth,  shelving  rock  is  a  magnificent  reservoir  of  water ; 
theMukari  was  let  down  by  a  rope  into  its  dark  and  rocky  depths, 
and  sent  up  bucket  after  bucket  of  icy-cold  water,  sweet  but 
somewhat  discoloured,  until  man  and  beast  had  drunk  their  fill. 
A  road  hewn  smooth  and  deep  out  of  the  solid  rock  descends  by 
an  easy  slope  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side.  If  the  testimony 
of  all  history  did  not  agree  that  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Moon 
stood  at  Carrhfe,  one  might  well  suppose  that  these  gigantic  ruins 
were  the  very  remains  of  the  old  Sabrean  shrine.  Abraham, 
travelling  slowly,  like  an  Arab  sheikh  of  the  present  day,  may 
have  halted  here  to  water  his  flocks  and  herds  and  followers.  He 
must  have  passed  close  by  this  spot  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  eldest  servant  of  his 
house,  when  he  came  again  to  his  native  Mesopotamia  with  his 
-camels  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac,  found  Rebecca  at  the  well ;  "  and 
she  went  down  to  the  well  and  filled  her  pitcher  and  came  up," 
and  afterwards  drew  for  the  camels.  Jacob,  when  he  fled  to  Padan- 
Aram,  the  same  home  of  his  mother's  father,  "  found  a  well  in  a 
field  "  ;  and  "  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks,  and  a  great 
stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth" — and  the  shepherds  who  came  to 
•water  the  sheep  said,  "  of  Haran  are  we."  To  one  the  traveller 
descends,  like  Rebecca,  by  a  flight  of  worn  steps,  and  it  seemed, 
with  the  Bible  records  brought  vividly  to  mind,  to  be  no  far- 
fetched conjecture  that  these  might  be  the  very  wells  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  old  patriarchs. 

Then  came  the  windings  of  a  long,  narrow  valley.  Solitude 
reigns  supreme  in  that  forsaken  desert ;  not  a  moving  thing 
is  visible.  The  two  Zaptiehs  either  rode  far  behind  or  far  ahead, 
and  seemed  to  have  particular  objections  to  riding  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  caravan.  Perhaps  wrong  was  done  to  the  bold 
fellows  by  the  suspicion  that  they  thus  preferred  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  either  for  flight  or  for  battle,  whichever  might 
seem  most  convenient,  in  case  the  Chachiins  should  suddenly  fall 
upon  the  laden  mules.  At  the  entrance  of  a  low  valley,  opening 
through  the  hills  to  the  left,  was  another  mass  of  debris,  squared 
and  massive  blocks  of  stone,  overwhelmed  upon  the  ground, 
blocking  up  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defile.  Hard  by  was  a  deep, 
oblong  excavation  in  the  hard  rock,  partly  covered  by  slabs  of 
stone  laid  neatly  in  their  place  side  by  side.  The  chamber  was 
empty  and  dry,  and  the  Zaptieh  from  Stamboul  said  it  had  held 
the  gold  and  treasures  of  theRumi  long  before  theOsmanhs  came 
into  the  country.  Five  hours  later  the  descent  from  the  stony 
plateau  began.  In  the  green  and  fertile  plain  beyond  were  the 
long  lines  of  tents  of  the  Syrian  fellahin,  for  the  travellers  were 
now  approaching  the  borders  of  Northern  Syria.  The  swarthy 
Arab  was  behind  in  his  native  desert,  and  a  fairer  race,  less 
free  than  himself,  a  patient  race  that  has  toiled  and  worn  the 
yoke  of  many  an  oppressor,  tilled  the  soil  of  the  land.  Even 
the  tents,  plain  in  the  distance,  spoke  of  the  change.  Many 
of  the  tents  were  white  and  some  were  striped,  black  and 
•white,  and  no  one  ever  found  an  Arab  under  a  tent  that  was 
not  blacker  than  his  own  swarthy  countenance.  The  ill-shaped 
jackets  and  baggy  trousers  of  the  Syrian  peasants  were  a  veritable 
offence,  and  almost  a  personal  grievance,  after  the  loose  and 
graceful  nltha  of  the  Arab.  And  there  was  the  khan,  substantial 
brick  and  mortar,  a  visible  sign  and  proof  that  the  desert  lay 
behind.  AH  and  the  Zaptiehs  held  a  noisy  colloquy  in  Turkish 
■with  some  women  in  the  courtyard.  The  women  were  in  per- 
manent possession,  but  gave  permission  to  occupy  the  gateway. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  a  day  the  party  slept  under  a  roof 
that  hid  the  shining  stars. 

The  following  day  Urfa  lay  in  front,  extended  white  and 
shining  under  the  morning  rays,  against  its  background  of  low- 
hills.  Urfa  of  the  Turks,  but  far-famed  Edessa  of  classic  and 
Christian  story  ;  where  the  cross  won  its  earliest  triumphs,  and 
the  dark  deities  of  paganism  forsook  their  rival  shrine  at  Carrhfe 
before  the  light  diffused  from  her  Christian  school  :  where  Arian 


factions  strove  with  the  apostate  Emperor  and  felt  the  weight  of 
the  resentment  of  that  oppressor  of  the  Galihenns  ;  and  where, 
centuries  later, , Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  raised  the  standard 
against  a  sterner  foe  of  Christianity,  which  triumphed,  or  seemed 
to  triumph)  when  the  short-lived  Christian  principality  fell  before 
the  prowess  of  the  father  of  Saladin.  At  the  gate  of  Edessa 
dangers,  if  not  toils,  were  over.  "  Well,  where  were  these  terrible 
Chachans  all  the  time,  whom  we  did  not  see?"  The  Turk  from 
Stamboul  said  something  to  his  Circassian  comrade,  who  replied 
with  brief  words  and  many  a  fierce  and  expressive  gesture. 
Then,  said  tin-  Turk,  speaking  in  bad  Arabic,  "  Eil'endi,  you  did 
not  see  the  Chachans,  nor  did  I,  but  my  brother,  who  is  a  Chachan 
himself,  and  a  valiant  lion,  did.  They  dogged  our  steps  from  the 
firsl  night  at  Kharaba  until  we  slept  at  peace  within  barred  and 
bolted  gates  last  night.  Al-hamd-ul-Illdh,  you  are  here  in  safety 
— for  the  dread  of  us  was  upon  these  godless  prowlers  of  the 
desert." 


MADAME  VVZ7A. 

THE  sense  of  loss  which  Mine,  Puzzi's  disappearance  from  the 
world  of  London — to  say  nothing  of  the  wider  world  of 
music — brings  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  call  her  friend,  or 
even  acquaintance,  must  not  here  be  too  much  dwelt  on,  and, 
indeed,  only  those  outside  her  family  circle  who  knew  her  both 
as  teacher  and  friend  can  rightly  gauge  it.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  like  her  knowledge  of  music,  profound,  but  for  all 
that  had  not  in  it  one  shade  of  cynicism.  Proud  with  a  just 
pride,  without  one  touch  of  vanity,  she  made  herself  loved  and 
respected,  but  never  feared — as  the  word  is  commonly  used — by 
all  who  were  admitted  to  her  friendship.  She  wras  the  very  soul 
of  kindness ;  but  it  was  a  kindness  on  which  none  ever  dreamed 
of  presuming.  Celebrated  in  Praed's  "  Good  Night  to  the  Season  " 
as  "  the  Toso,  So  very  majestic  and  tall,"  herself  a  prima  donna  of 
extraordinary  qualifications  until  she  had  lost  her  voice, she  became 
the  wife  of  Signor  Puzzi,  the  greatest  of  horn-players  (his  only 
worthy  successor  having  been  M.  Vivier),  and  also,  it  is  believed, 
no  mean  diplomatist  in  a  quiet  way ;  and  she  became  also  the  very 
first  of  professed  teachers  in  England  of  the  true  Italian  method 
of  singing.  A  lesson  from  her,  with  her  wide  and  penetrating 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  true  musical  and  dramatic  art,  was 
a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  it  less  instructive  to  be 
in  her  company  at  any  operatic  performance.  She  had  known 
well  the  giants  of  opera,  in  those  old  days  of  opera  which  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  has  lately  done  so  much  to  revive  ;  but  her 
keen  and  kind  judgment  of  new-comers  was  never  affected  by  a 
desire  to  glorify  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  It  may 
be  added  that  her  patience,  acquired  rather  than  inborn,  with 
faults  both  in  public  and  private  performances  was  almost  inex- 
haustible. But  then  she  was  a  great  artist.  And  it  is  well 
known,  to  all  who  care  for  the  knowledge,  that  a  great  artist  is 
far  more  lenient  in  judgment  than  a  passable,  or  even  more  than 
passable,  amateur  ;  the  reason  of  which  is  not  far  to  seek.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  she  continued  to  take  an 
unflagging  and  always  kindly  critical  interest  in  all  that  was 
done  or  sung  on  the  operatic  stage  or  concert  platform.  "  Mamma 
Puzzi" — one  cannot  help  using  the  familiar  phrase — was  a  store- 
house of  memories  that  extended  far  beyond  the  musical  and 
dramatic  world,  and  those  memories  she  was  always  ready,  with 
her  own  inimitable  wit  and  humour,  to  unfold  for  her  friends. 
In  her  was  the  very  best  of  the  Italian  temperament  schooled  and 
controlled  by  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  will  of  steel :  so  that  she 
might  deserve  a  saying  of  which  some  will  recognize  the  origin — 
"  There  was  only  one  Mme.  Puzzi." 

Her  death  must  suggest  to  all  but  the  younger  opera-goers  the 
changed  conditions  of  Italian  opera  and  the  many  vicissitudes  it 
has  known  during  the  past  sixty  years.  As  a  singer,  Mme.  Puzzi's 
career  began  in  1827  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  ilaymarket,  in 
the  part  of  Agia  in  Rossini's  Pietro  VEremita.  Mile.  Toso,  to 
give  her  maiden  name,  was  trained  at  that  nursery  of  famous 
singers,  the  Milan  Conservatorio.  She  was  young,  charming, 
and  beautiful  exceedingly  when  engaged  by  Signor  Puzzi  for  the 
London  season.  This  engagement  led  to  another,  and  before  the 
next  season  arrived  Mile.  Toso  became  Mme.  Puzzi,  and  the  stage 
she  was  eminently  qualified  to  adorn  knew  her  no  more.  For  a 
long  period,  however,  she  exercised  a  constant  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  Italian  opera  in  England.  Her  artistic 
influence  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  authority. 
Her  career  as  a  teacher,  whose  success  was  altogether  extra- 
ordinary, and  as  a  critic,  to  whom  managers  were  wont  to 
appeal  when  perplexed  by  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  de- 
ciding finally  on  the  merits  of  young,  untried  vocalists,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  operatic  history.  A  sound  judg- 
ment in  matters  artistic  is  perhaps  not  wholly  developed  by 
education.  Nature,  probably,  has  a  larger  share  in  ils  formation 
than  professors  of  art  are  willing  to  concede.  Mme.  Puzzi's 
natural  gifts  were  happily  matured  in  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
musical  training  in  Europe.  Her  "  singing  method,"  so  produc- 
tive of  excellent  artists,  was  based  on  principles  of  theory  and 
practice  which  time  has  tested  and  all  great  singers  have  ap- 
proved. The  renown  of  Italian  Conservatorios  cannot  be  said  to 
have  waned  with  the  waning  of  Italian  opera,  and  Milan,  always 
in  the  first  rank  of  schools  of  music,  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
fame  acquired  by  Mme.  Puzzi  as  a  teacher.    If  at  present  the 
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Italian  operatic  stage  in  London  is  not  mainly  recruited  from 
Italy,  as  it  was  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Lumley,  it  is  not  because 
great  singers  are  not  raised  in  Italy,  but  because  other  countries 
are  more  canvassed  by  the  impresario's  agents.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  foreign  stage  vocalists  are  educated  finally  in 
Italy.  Many,  indeed,  have  been  preserved  from  the  evil  effects 
of  defective  training  by  a  fortunate  sojourn  at  Milan  or  Naples. 
What  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  to  say  on  this  important  question, 
in  his  entertaining  "  Jubilee  "  volume,  is  not  less  weighty  now 
than  in  his  own  years  of  training.  The  accident  of  birth  may 
endow  a  country  with  the  exceptional  singer ;  but  it  is  to 
Italy,  as  a  rule,  that  we  owe  the  educating  method  that  makes 
the  singer  exceptional. 

"When  Mme.  Puzzi  made  her  debut  at  the  King's  Theatre 
Italian  opera  was  a  great  and  popular  institution.  It  was 
dominated  by  the  genius  of  Rossini,  who  did  more  than  any 
other  composer  to  stay  for  the  time  the  advance  of  those  reform- 
ing theories  of  Gluck  which  were  subsequently  to  be  developed 
by  Wagner  and  his  followers  beyond  the  aims  of  the  composer  of 
Orfeo.  Italian  opera  was  genuine  Italian  opera,  "  undebased," 
as  old-fashioned  people  would  now  say,  when  the  beautiful  Mile. 
Toso  sang  for  a  season  in  the  works  of  Rossini,  Mercadante,  and 
others  who  were  great  composers  for  great  singers.  Then  was 
the  human  voice,  in  a  sense,  glorified  find  accorded  a  sig- 
nificant prominence  in  the  lyric  scene.  Italian  opera  itself  had, 
however,  recently  experienced  a  mild  and  salutary  revolution. 
Only  some  few  years  before  that  first  appearance  of  Mile. 
Toso  in  Fietro  VEremita,  Rossini  had  introduced  in  Otello  that 
richer  musical  treatment  of  recitative  which  replaced  the  old 
recitativo  secco  characteristic  of  Italian  opera  before  the  prime 
of  Rossini's  brief  and  brilliant  reign.  The  innovation  was  a 
prodigious  advantage  to  trained  singers  and  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  art  of  vocalization.  There  are  still  singers  among 
us,  and  good  judges  of  singing,  who  regret  those  old  times. 
Mr.  Siins  Reeves  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  Italian  opera  as  it 
then  was,  and  would  probably  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  the  for- 
gotten operas  in  which  Mile.  Toso  charmed  the  London  world  of 
1827.  To  lament  the  loss  of  that  which  fascinated  everybody 
sixty  years  since  is  appropriate  and  pathetic  on  this  occasion ; 
yet  we  cannot  profess  to  be  hopeful  of  the  resuscitation  of  the 
old  traditions.  We  must  be  thankful  for  the  ever-delightful 
William  Tell — though  we  might  have  it  uncut,  and  gain  thereby 
— and  for  the  immortal  Barber.  The  rest  are  probably  as 
far  from  the  possession  of  desire  as  the  charming  English  operas 
that  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Italian  stage  triumphs 
of  Malibran  and  I'asta.  Only  the  magnanimous  amateur  with  an 
opera  stage  of  his  own,  if  such  a  person  exists,  can  revive  the 
"  Ballad  Operas  "  that  delighted  our  fathers.  Since  those  far-off 
days  when  Lumley  ruled  and  controlled  the  fortunes  of  Italian 
opera,  Mme.  1'uzzi  had  witnessed  many  fluctuations  in  its  course, 
dark  periods  of  decadence,  threatened  extinctions,  and  the  pro- 
mising revival  and  reconstruction  of  recent  years  under  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris.  Her  life  has  been  throughout  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Italian  opera  in  England — first  as 
singer,  and  afterwards  as  teacher  and  critic.  In  all  three  capacities 
she  achieved  distinction,  and  in  the  last  two  her  eminence  was 
notable.  That  Mme.  Puzzi  was  long  regarded  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal  for  bewildered  impresarios  is  excellent  testimony  to  her 
experience  and  gifts  as  a  musician.  Her  advice  was  sought  only 
to  be  followed,  and  her  judgment  was  in  most  instances  signally 
confirmed. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art  met  at  Tavistock  on  the  30th  of  July  in 
this  year.  This  Association,  established  on  the  lines  of  the 
British  Association,  meets  each  year  in  some  town  in  Devon- 
shire, in  July  or  August,  with  a  president  for  the  year,  appointed 
for  his  eminence  or  competence  as  a  teacher  of  men.  It  was 
established  in  1S62,  when  it  met  at  Exeter,  with  Sir  John 
Bowring  as  president ;  and  the  last  time  that  it  met  at  Tavistock 
was  in  1866,  when  the  president  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Russell.  Among  the  presidents  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
may  be  mentioned  such  men  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Anthony 
Froude,  William  Froude — appointed  president  for  1878,  when,  in 
consequence  of  his  deeply-lamented  deatb,  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
took  his  place  at  short  notice — the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Monkswell,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  other  Devonshire  men. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  chair  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
meeting,  reads  an  address,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Associa- 
tion, need  not  be  on  a  subject  relating  to  Devonshire,  though  the 
other  papers  read  by  members  of  the  Association  on  the  two 
following  days  must  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Devonshire 
topics.  The  variety  of  matter  dealt  with  in  the  presidents' 
addresses  is  as  great  as  the  variety  in  the  endowments  of  the 
presidents'  minds.  Last  year  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  1839,  dwelt  on  astronomy  and  other  sciences,  and 
enlarged  on  literature.  This  year  Mr.  Huddlestone,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Geological  Society,  gave  a  geological  address  on  the 
geology  of  the  Tavistock  district  and  Dartmoor,  revealing  to  the 
world  that  geologists  differ,  and  that  there  are  burning  ques- 
tions arising  on  the  evidence  respecting  the  true  history  of  the 
world's  crust  offered  by  the  exploration  of  the  rocks.  Although 
there  are  numerous  geologists  amongst  the  members  of  the 


Devonshire  Association,  there  has  been  no  geological  president, 
with  a  geological  address,  since  1 867,  when  Mr.  Pengelley,  F.R.S., 
known  to  fame  as  the  explorer  and  expounder  of  the  remains 
of  man  and  beast  found  in  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  was 
president,  at  Torquay.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  subject  of 
geology  obscure  to  the  general  public  of  men  and  women,  members 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,  and  when  geologists  differ,  forming 
themselves  into  parties,  not  Whig  and  Tory  exactly,  but  very 
human  all  the  same,  an  outsider  feels  himself  to  be  very  much 
indeed  outside  the  points  of  controversy. 

The  members  read  papers  for  two  days  after  the  address  on  ex- 
clusively Devonshire  subjects.  They  are  limited  by  the  rules  to- 
twenty  minutes  in  each  case,  and  the  length  of  papers,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  details,  notwithstanding  this  limit  is  astonish- 
ing. Details  are  strictly  scientific,  and  large  views  can  only  rest 
on  a  secure  foundation  formed  of  such  material  duly  verified. 
The  mass  of  observers  are  always  collecting  facts,  from  which 
great  minds  draw  inferences,  sometimes  of  astounding  importance. 
But  discrimination  in  small  details  is  a  virtue  which  appears  to  be- 
rare,  and  if  facts  of  no  value  at  all  could  be  distinguished  from 
facts  of  significance  many  wearisome  hours  might  be  spared  to 
many  members  of  many  Associations. 

The  president's  address  and  the  papers  read,  or  "  taken  as- 
read,"  many  of  them  being  too  long  for  the  twenty  minutes,  are 
printed  and  published  in  a  yearly  volume  of  Transactions,  and  this 
library  of  twenty-seven  volumes  since  1862,  some  of  them  bulky 
enough,  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  Devonshire  facts  of 
all  sorts,  whether  indiscriminate  or  of  value  some  future  searcher 
of  records  will,  no  doubt,  judge.  Antiquaries  flourish  in  this 
and  in  kindred  Societies  who  never  weary  of  the  smallest  of 
facts  raked  up  from  the  past,  and  their  habit  of  gloating  on  a  rough 
stone  cross  by  the  roadside,  common  enough,  one  would  think,  in 
Roman  Catholic  times,  is  an  instance  of  what  the  human  mind 
will  condescend  to.  Etymology  becomes  a  branch  of  archaeology 
in  these  cases,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  a  good  deal  of  igno- 
rance of  every  language  except  one,  and  even  that  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  antiquarian  spirit  is  certainly  rife  amongst  the 
members  of  these  Associations. 

There  was  one  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Radford,  of  Mount- 
Tavy — short,  well  written,  and  well  read — raising  a  question  of 
vast  importance  to  Devonshire,  and  of  not  inferior  interest  in  all 
cases  of  rivers  and  water-supply.  A  large  quantity  of  rain  falls 
on  Dartmoor,  which  is  held  by  the  bogs  as  water  is  held  by  a 
sponge,  and  from  them  slowly  drip,  even  in  the  driest  seasons, 
the  waters  that  form  such  rivers  as  the  Teign,  the  Dart,  the  Plym, 
the  Tavy,  the  Okements,  and  the  Taw ;  in  fact,  the  whole  water- 
supply  for  more  than  half  Devon,  including  the  fleet  and  shipping 
in  general  at  Plymouth.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  as  owners  of 
the  Forest,  so  called,  of  Dartmoor,  claim  and  have  exercised  the 
right  to  grant  these  bogs  to  Companies  or  other  strangers  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  them  into  portable  fuel  on  a  large  scale. 
Happily,  so  far  these  adventures  have  proved  complete  failures, 
ending  on  occasion  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  But,  if  they  were  to 
succeed,  the  sources  of  the  water-supply  would  be  cut  off,  and  an 
incalculable  injury  inflicted  on  large,  well-populated  districts.  If 
this  cutting  of  fuel  were  only  partially  successful,  the  result 
would  be  dangerous  floods  in  rainy  seasons  and  scanty  streams  in 
dry  seasons,  the  bogs  being,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the  water,, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  reservoirs.  The  commoners  of  the  Forest 
have  exercised  the  right  to  cut  fuel  for  centuries  ;  but  it  has 
been  done  on  such  a  small  scale  that  no  palpable  harm  has  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  question  of  the  water-supply  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  pollution  of  rivers  is  a  serious  one,  and  must  before  very 
long  demand  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  Tb& 
rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  management  by  the 
Duchy  office  of  this  property  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
discussed  pretty  freely  at  Tavistock,  where  various  claims  were 
put  forward  inconsistent  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Duchy 
authorities  and  very  well  worth  public  attention. 

Tavistock  is  a  very  attractive  and  pretty  town.  It  is  blest 
with  a  duke,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  with  his  predecessors, 
has  built  public  buildings  and  improved  the  town  immensely  of 
late  years.  The  public  buildings,  including  the  Bedford  Hotel, 
were  the  home  for  the  time  being  of  the  Devonshire  Association ; 
and  after  their  final  meeting  on  the  1st  of  August  the  members 
were  entertained  by  the  townspeople  at  a  conversazione,  where 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  minerals,  and  curiosities. 
Here  Devonshire  songs,  collected  with  much  pains  by  Mr.  Baring 
Gould,  were  sung  by  a  troupe  of  his  selection,  including  himself, 
and  constituted  good  examples  of  Devonshire  musical  art  com- 
bined with  antiquarian  research.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  theory 
that  these  songs  have  a  peculiar  Devonshire  character;  the  words 
of  some  of  them  certainly  have,  •and  the  airs  and  music  in  par- 
ticular have,  according  to  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  a  special  significance, 
denoting  a  very  old  and  primitive  musical  feeling  in  the  people. 
On  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  the  songs  are  published. 

The  Association  dine  and  make  speeches,  the  Association  go  to 
garden  part  ies,  and,  after  t  he  serious  business  has  been  got  through, 
the  Association  devote  a  day,  by  way  of  recovering  from  their 
labours,  to  excursions.  They  visited  Devon  Great  Consols  mine, 
one  of  the  best  conducted  mines  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
Endsleigh  Cottage,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  seeks  retirement 
at  times.  They  visited  Brent  Tor  Church,  Lydford  gorge  and 
waterfall,  and  Lydford  Castle — where  Lydford  law  was  adminis- 
tered, under  which  prisoners  were  hanged  first  and  tried  after- 
wards.   And  they  visited  Dartmoor,  where  they  inspected  the 
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antiquities,  Wistman's  "Wood,  and  the  convict  prisons  at  a 
respectful  distance — not  even  an  Association  devoted  to  science, 
literature,  and  art  being  allowed  inside. 

The  Devonshire  Association,  with  many  other  similar  Associa- 
tions in  the  various  counties,  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work; 
collecting  facts  annually  with  most  praiseworthy  diligence  from 
■which  may  be  sifted  valuable  materials  for  history  by  future 
historians,  when  the  history  of  the  present  day  can  certainly  be 
made  more  accurate  than  the  history  of  past  times  can  be  made 
now. 


MODERN  CHURCH  WINDOWS. 

OF  all  the  new,  or  renewed,  arts  which  the  great  Gothic 
revival  of  fifty  years  ago  called  into  action,  none  appeared 
so  likely  to  prosper  as  the  art  of  the  glass-stainer.  Two  things 
mainly  contributed  to  foster  this  hope.  One  was  the  more 
general  recognition  on  the  part  of  artists  of  the  simpler  rules  of 
harmony  in  colour,  a  recognition  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
publications  of  M.  Chevreul,  and  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  by 
Mr.  Redgrave's  .Ifanual  of  Colour.  The  other  was  the  great 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  the  manufacture  of  coloured 
glass  which  took  place  shortly  before  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  enabled  artists  to  calculate  on  the  use  of  glass,  not  only 
of  every  conceivable  hue,  but  in  every  size  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. By  one  of  those  coincidences  which  make  fact  so  much 
stranger  than  fiction,  these  two  new  circumstances  were  destined 
to  injure  the  art  they  might  have  been  expected  to  nourish.  To 
the  former  of  them  we  owe  the  preponderance  of  dark,  heavy, 
almost  opaque  blue  which  prevails  in  the  first  windows  put  up 
in  the  revived  style.  We  need  only  point  to  such  prominent 
examples  as  may  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  To  the  second — namely,  the  large  pieces  of  the 
finest  ruby  and  other  previously  exiguous  colours — we  must 
attribute  the  loss  of  that  great  charm  of  what  Winston  called 
'•  Mosaic.-'  The  media?val  artist  could  find  but  little  of  the 
best  glass.  That  little  was  expensive,  and,  moreover,  came 
to  the  designer  in  all  kinds  of  irregular  shapes.  Wishing, 
naturally,  to  use  as  much  and  waste  as  little  of  these  precious 
fragments  as  he  possibly  could,  he  drew  his  design  accord- 
ing to  his  glass.  With  us  all  this  is  changed.  Any  design 
can  now  be  executed  in  the  best  colours.  The  leading  has  lost 
its  meaning  and  principal  use;  whereas  in  the  fourteenth  century 
it  was  necessarv  both  to  conceal  and  to  accentuate  certain  points 
in  a  design  which  chiefly  depended  for  its  success  on  the  materials 
available  and  the  artist's  skill  in  using  them.  Now  there  is  no 
limit,  and  the  leading,  as  often  as  not,  is  a  mere  make-believe, 
and  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  ultimate  effect. 

Three  courses  were  now  opened  to  the  artists  in  stained  glass. 
They  could,  by  breaking  up  their  glass  into  fragments,  and  then 
piecing  them  together,  make  something  which  would  look  a  little 
like  old  work.  Or  they  could,  by  the  use  of  enamelling  and  other 
devices  of  their  art,  make  shaded,  coloured,  and  transparent 
pictures.  Or,  lastly,  they  might  accept  the  situation  as  it  stood, 
and,  using  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  produce  large,  brilliant, 
and  harmonious  designs,  in  which  form  and  shading  would  be 
subservient  to  colour  and  light.  The  second  of  these  methods 
was  only  pursued  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  where  the  long  row  of  prophets  and  saints  in  the  crypt 
might  have  had  an  enormous  effect  upon  the  future  of  glass- 
painting.  We  say  "  might  have  had,"  but  one  element  was  want- 
ing to  that  consummation.  If  some  very  great  artist  had  come 
forward,  giving  his  whole  mind  and  attention  to  the  work,  making 
the  windows  of  St.  Mungo  a  gallery  of  the  highest  art  of  which 
glass  is  capable,  his  influence  would  probably  have  turned  the 
scale  universally  in  favour  of  transparencies.  But  no  such  genius 
appeared.  The  windows  vary  between  the  depths  of  common- 
place and  the  exaggerations  of  ignorance,  although  they  have  one 
•thing  in  common — a  constant  and  uneasy  striving  for  pictorial 
success  never  achieved. 

The  vast  majority  of  English  stained-glass  painters  followed 
the  first  course.  They  attempted,  in  an  innumerable  number  of 
cases,  so  to  imitate  the  art  of  the  old  glaziers  that  their  pro- 
ductions should  suit  the  stvle  of  the  restored  edifices  for  which 
they  were  destined.  Leading  became  an  end,  and  no  longer  a 
means.  The  thin  delicate  lines  were  thickened,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  artist  did  not  care  to  inquire  on  which  side  of  a 
church  or  other  building  his  glass  was  to  go.  The  most  flagrant 
examples  of  this  which  we  can  call  to  mind  are  to  be  found  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  windows  to  Stephenson  and  Locke 
the  engineers,  although  full  of  the  deepest  shades  of  purple  and 
blue,  and  absolutely  without  any  relief  from  white  glass,  are 
nevertheless  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  while  the  equally  dark- 
ened windows  in  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept  are  in  a 
place  where  the  sun  can  never  have  shone  since  the  building  of 
the  Abbey.  Examples  of  this  sort  have  done  much  to  bring  the 
whole  art  of  stained  glass  into  disrepute.  The  designer  in  the 
style  of  which  we  are  speaking  makes  no  invidious  distinctions  as 
to  the  aspect  of  the  window  which  he  is  commissioned  to  con- 
struct. In  a  small  volume,  Designs  of  Stained  Glass  (A.  L. 
Moore  &  Co.),  we  are  ottered  many  compositions  of  this  kind  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  word  to  tell  whether  the  glass  is  intended  for  the 
north,  south,  west,  or  east  side.  The  result  is  in  many  churches 
a  most  unseemly  and  inconvenient  darkness,  especially  about  the  | 


chancel,  necessitating  the  constant  use  of  altar  lights  and  the  gas 
corona.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  the  modern  artist  of  this 
kind  that  even  the  mediaeval  stainer,  of  whose  work  he  attempts 
to  make  an  ostensible  pastiche,  remembered  above  all  things  that 
a  window  was  intended  to  give  light,  that  a  window  with  a 
southerly  aspect  might  be  darker  on  account  of  sunshine  than  one 
looking  north,  and  that  in  any  case  a  suitable  proportion  of  white 
glass,  whether  translucent  or  not,  must  enter  into  every  composi- 
tion of  the  kind.  But  the  whole  subject  of  what  is' so  falsely 
called  '•  restoration  "  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  window- 
making,  and  the  too  frequent  failure  of  the  modern  imitative  Gothic 
artist  to  recover  and  renew  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  mediteval 
designer  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  survey  of  the 
windows  in  our  restored  cathedrals,  and  particularly  in  that  which 
is  nearest  to  many  of  us,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Most  visitors  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  this  art  will 
agree  with  us  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  windows  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  Abbey  during,  let  us  say,  the  last  fifty 
years,  might  be  broken  to  pieces  without  the  world  having 
sustained  much  aesthetic  loss.  We  have  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  Chaucer  window,  tame,  dull,  confused,  inharmonious, 
and,  above  all,  never  designed  for  its  place  in  the  eastern 
wall ;  or  to  the  deep  blue  windows  in  the  north  aisle  with 
their  tubular  bridges  and  irrigation  works  in  a  north  wall 
where  nothing  can  elucidate  the  obscurity  of  their  design  ;  or, 
worse  than  all,  the  glass  set  up  by  a  well-meaning  American  in 
the  baptistery,  to  the  memory  of  Herbert  and  Gowper,  which 
serves  to  darken  completely  the  few  rays  of  light  which  ever 
penetrated  this  dark  corner.  There  are  many  examples  almost 
as  bad  as  these,  and  against  these  there  is  hardly  more  than  one 
window  to  set,  that  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  to  the  memory 
of  Brunei.  Here  the  designer  has  adopted  with  confidence  the 
modern  conditions.  As  becomes  a  north  window,  light  is  the 
chief  thing  sought  for,  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  design,  the 
first  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  critic 
is  that  he  has  just  seen  a  piece  of  beautiful  jewelry  in  which 
gold,  diamonds,  and  pearls  were  set  oil' by  an  occasional  ruby  or 
sapphire.  A  closer  examination  shows  that  the  window  is  not 
wholly  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings.  Although  it 
exhibits  certain  Gothic  details  in  pointed  and  cusped  arches,  in 
pillars  and  panels,  the  lead  work  nowhere  interferes  with  the 
pictorial  effect,  each  piece  of  glass  employed  is  as  large  as  was 
needful,  and  absolute  numerical  harmony  has  been  obtained  by 
the  most  sparing  use  of  the  brighter  colours.  The  result  is  that 
this  window  entirely  kills  those  about  it,  and  is  conspicuous  in 
the  Abbey  as  the  only  one  that  gives  light.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  artist,  with  whose  name  we  are  unacquainted, 
might  have  brought  his  design  a  little  more  within  the  pale  of 
Gothic  feeling,  and  two  or  three  examples  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  this  would  have  been  possible.  It  is  an  invidious  task 
to  criticize,  even  gently,  the  one  good  window  in  the  church  ;  but 
we  remember  that  similarly  brilliant  effects,  with  a  much  more 
medi.'eval  tone  and  one  better  suited  to  a  Gothic  cathedral,  have 
been  attained  in  Christ  Church  at  Oxford,  where  some  delicately 
harmonious,  but  hardly  shaded,  drawings  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
have  been  used  in  the  production  of  exquisite  work  in  the  style  of 
which  we  are  speaking — a  style  only  possible  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  glass  manufacture  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  north  window  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  where  the  transmission  of  light  has  been  a  first  object. 
The  design  is  somewhat  ascetic,  little  or  no  brilliant  colouring 
being  admitted ;  but  the  combination  of  tertiary  colours  is  ex- 
tremely happy  and  harmonious.  Facing  it,  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  church,  is  a  somewhat  similar  window  ;  but  here,  light  being 
sufficient,  the  artist  has  not  only  put  in  elaborate  canopies  and 
other  details,  but  has  also  introduced  a  moderate  allowance  of 
primary  colours.  The  best  example  of  this  particular  style,  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  the  modern  material  conditions  are  utilized 
rather  in  a  mediaeval  spirit  than  in  a  mediaeval  manner,  may 
be  seen  in  Street's  very  remarkable  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Paddington.  Here  it  would  seem  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  and  disastrous  practice  in  vogue  among  architects  and 
their  coadjutors  glass-stainers,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  architectural  features  of  the  windows  with  the 
design  of  the  glazing.  The  only  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  is 
that  the  artist,  rendered  timid  by  the  monstrosities  perpetrated  by 
his  neighbours,  has  been  a  little  too  sparing  of  bright  colours. 

Here  and  there,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  our 
country,  are  to  be  found  a  few  windows  of  modern  workmanship 
and  design  which  the  critic  can  unreservedly  commend.  But  the 
pattern-book  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  other  volumes  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  before  us  at  intervals  show,  not  only  what  are 
the  dominant  faults  of  the  window-glass  of  the  day,  but  also  what 
are  the  causes  of  those  faults.  Mr.  Winston,  quoting  Punch  so 
early  in  the  movement  as  1845,  thus  parodies  the  Gothic  glass- 
stainer's  advertisement : — "  Head  from  a  piece  of  broken  window 
found  under  a  brick-kiln  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Win- 
chester .  .  .  right  hand  from  half  a  bishop  picked  up  after  the 
fire  at  York  Minster;  left  ditto  from  the  nineteenth  figure 
(counting  from  the  right)  in  the  oriel  window  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Kome  .  .  .  drapery  from  the  deal  boards  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
Although  this  was  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Gothic  revival,  there 
is  not  much  change.  When,  say,  a  country  clergyman  is  ottered  a 
window  by  a  parishioner,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  write  to  one 
of  the  firms  whose  advertisements  he  has  received.  The  question 
chiefly  to  be  decided  is  one  of  cost.    This  style  so  much  ;  that  so 
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much  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  "  In  order  to  obtain," 
say  Messrs.  Moore,  "  an  exact  estimate,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
send  a  rough  sketch  of  the  window,  giving  the  sizes  of  each 
opening."  There  is  not  a  word  about  aspect  or  about  the  style  of 
other  possible  windows  or  decorations  in  the  building.  There 
are  no  questions  raised  such  as  would  come  first  into  the  mind  of 
an  expert  on  the  subject.  We  order  what  will  become  a  very 
permanent  and  perpetual  picture,  painted,  at  a  very  considerable 
price,  with  less  care  or  discrimination  than  would  be  displayed 
by  a  party  of  fox-hunters  ordering  a  portrait  of  their  favourite 
Whip.  The  price  at  per  square  foot  is  probably  the  first  and  last 
consideration.  We  cannot  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  glass- 
stainers.  If  the  public  is  content  with  cut-and-dried  designs  by 
artists  who  have  not  attempted  to  grasp  any  of  the  problems 
connected  with  glass-painting,  those  who  carry  them  out  are  fully 
at  liberty  to  reap  the  advantage.  But  the  question  remains,  Why 
should  we  spend  good  money  on  bad  art  ? 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  MOORS. 

AMONG  the  curiosities  of  literature  should  be  ranked  the 
annual  reports  from  the  grouse  moors  in  the  newspapers. 
Patient,  indeed,  must  be  the  reader  who  steadily  wades  through 
several  columns  of  small  print  ent  irely  composed  of  such  items  of 
information  as  the  following  : — "Glenhaggis.  On  the  1 2th,  Mr. 
Lombard,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lombard,  and  Captain  Raleigh,  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Dragoon  Guards,  bagged  brace  of  grouse,  2  snipe,  and 
1  hare.  On  the  13th  the  same  party  shot  17^  brace  of  grouse, 
I  snipe,  and  2  hares.  Birds  plentiful,  but  wild.  No  disease." 
Moreover,  these  reports  are  the  less  interesting  because,  elaborate 
as  they  appear  at  first  sight,  they  do  not  contain  any  returns 
whatever  from  many  of  the  most  important  shootings.  Details 
are,  so  to  speak,  wanting  where  they  are  wanted,  and  super- 
abundant where  they  are  superfluous.  We  were  not  particularly 
interested  by  reading  that  a  gentleman  who  only  killed  8  brace 
on  the  12th  began  to  shoot  punctually  at  11  a.m.,  and  ceased  to 
do  so  precisely  at  4  p.m.  ;  that  he  saw  "  some  good  strong  broods, 
but  not  so  many  on  the  ground  as  usual,"  and  that  the  birds 
were  very  wild;  or  that  another  who  killed  gS  brace  on  the  I2th 
was  "  not  out  on  the  13th,"  and  that  the  aforesaid  9^  brace  were 
"excellent  birds";  or,  again,  that  a  sportsman  who  took  his 
keeper,  instead  of  a  friend,  to  shoot  with  him,  and  secured  a  bag 
of  12  brace  to  the  two  guns,  "  will  not  shoot  "  a  certain  hill  "  till 
20th."  The  reader  begins  to  wish  for  any  relief  from  the  horrible 
monotony — that  he  could  find  a  statement  that  somebody  had 
shot  a  friend's  favourite  setter,  or  even  "  peppered  "  his  host ;  that 
Mr.  Black  never  hit  a  feather  on  the  12th,  or  that  Mr.  White  was 
overcome  by  the  heat  and  the  whisky.  The  reports  would  be  less 
tedious  if  we  were  even  told  how  many  cartridges  each  party  fired 
off  in  obtaining  their  given  number  of  birds.  It  is  true  that  now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  little  mild  variety.  By  contrast,  it  was 
quite  an  excitement  to  come  upon  the  words  "  (Eton  boy)  "  after 
one  name  among  some  shooters  on  the  12th,  and  we  wept  when 
we  read  that  on  the  13th  he  was  "not  out."  After  countless 
•entries  of  the  usual  humdrum  style  it  is  almost  Startling  to  read 
— "after  2  p.m.  it  became  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  birds,  which 
sat  fairly  in  the  morning,  became  exceedingly  wild,"  and 
righteous  indignation  maybe  aroused  by  the  fact  that  "on  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th" — three  whole  days'  shooting — Mr.  Some- 
thing, of  Something,  "  and  party  (two  guns)  killed  9  brace  of 
grouse,"  and  nine  only,  because  "  the  birds  were  very  scarce 
and  wild,  owing  to  driving  on  the  neighbouring  ground."  Who 
can  picture  to  his  mind  the  shame  and  remorse  of  the  wicked 
owner  or  lessee  of  "  the  neighbouring  ground  "  on  seeing  his 
evil  deeds,  "  in  prunt,  mon,"  or  the  first  meeting  between  the  two 
neighbours  after  the  announcement  bad  appeared?  About  the 
most  interesting  piece  of  information  in  the  whole  return  is  that 
on  a  certain  moor  "  the  dogs  shot  over  were  one  pointer  and  one 
colley."  A  Highland  "shootist"  requires  five  lines  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  and  two  friends  bagged  9^  brace  of  grouse 
on  the  1 2th;  but  he  is  beaten  by  ODe  who  takes  six  lines  to 
state  that  two  guns  on  the  same  day  killed  no  less  than  7^ 
brace  of  grouse.  There  is  moral  courage  in  the  two  gentle- 
men who  report  (or  possibly  some  one  else  may  have  re- 
ported for  them)  that  their  joint  bag  consisted  of  3  brace  of 
grouse.  One  of  the  briefest  of  all  the  returns  is  required  to 
announce  that  on  the  1 2th  "about  800  brace  were  bagged  "  by 
Lord  Kipon's  party.  Very  wise  are  the  makers  of  moderate  bags 
who  confine  themselves  to  reporting  that  they  had  "  good 
sport,"  that  they  are  "  entertaining  a  large  party,"  or  that  they 
can  send  "  favourable  returns."  That  "  capital  bags  were  ob- 
tained "  is  all  we  are  told  as  to  the  quantity  of  grouse  which  were 
killed  on  a  moor  than  which  "  few  are  better  preserved,"  lying 
within  easy  reach  of  a  large  manufacturing  town.  We  should 
like  to  know  the  exact  number  in  this  instance ;  because,  "  be- 
sides the  gunners,  there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  on- 
lookers." "  There  were  also  many  carriages,  breaks,  gigs,  &c, 
with  smartly-attired  occupants,  some  of  them  ladies."  Details 
are  wanting,  again,  as  to  the  bags  which  have  been  made  on  "a 
certain  moor  in  Yorkshire,"  which  the  Field  hears  "has  been 
leased  to  a  person  who  nets  the  grouse  instead  of  shooting  them." 
Accurate  returns  would  also  be  welcome  of  the  number  of  par- 
tridges which  have  already  been  shot,  more  or  less  accidentally, 
by  grouse-shooters.    We  will  guarantee  that  the  quantity  would 


prove  to  be,  according  to  the  stock  phrase,  "  far  larger  than  is 
generally  supposed,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  First  of  Septem- 
ber is  not  yet. 

To  write  with  a  seriousness  more  befitting  the  occasion,  we  may 
ob  serve  that  there  has  been  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  disease 
among  the  grouse  in  Scotland  this  year,  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  both  public  and  private  accounts  show  the  season  in. 
the  North  to  be  a  disappointing  one,  although  excellent  bags  have 
been  made  in  some  districts.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  contrary, 
larger  bags  have  been  made  than  usual ;  and  some  very  good  ones,, 
too,  have  been  reported  from  Lancashire.  Many  of  the  Derby- 
shire moors  were  not  shot  over  during  the  first  week  of  the 
season  ;  but  the  returns  already  sent  in  from  that  county  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfactory.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way,  reports 
come  from  Wales  of  "  heavy  bags  " ;  but  we  have  reason  for 
knowing  that  these  are  far  from  being  universal  in  that  princi- 
pality. From  all  quarters  of  this  island  where  grouse  are  found' 
the  news  is  received  that  the  birds  are  very  wild,  and  that  in 
most  cases  they  were  so  even  on  the  12th ;  yet  on  a  large  propor- 
tion of  shootings  there  were  a  good  many  broods  of  little  weakly 
grouse,  too  evidently  the  results  of  late  second  hatches,  and  either 
very  early  or  very  late  birds  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 


THE  HARVEST. 

JULY  and  August  have,  for  the  second  time  in  succession,  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  wheat-growers.  The  seed-time  and 
spring  were  highly  favourable,  May  and  June  were  all  that  the 
farmer  could  wish  for,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  the  year 
promised  to  be,  taken  altogether,  the  best  that  agriculturists  have 
had  in  England  for  a  long  time  past.  But  as  July  went  on  the 
hopes  of  farmers  began  to  decline.  Heavy  rains  and  high  winds 
lodged  the  growing  corn  in  many  localities,  the  low  temperature 
checked  ripening,  and  there  were  reports  of  the  appearance  of 
mildew  here  and  there.  August,  so  far,  has  not  improved  upon. 
July,  and  now,  we  fear,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  wheat 
harvest,  at  any  rate,  will  be  far  worse  than  it  promised  to  be  five 
or  six  weeks  ago,  and,  even  if  up  to  the  average  in  quantity,  will 
be  poor  as  regards  quality  and  condition.  The  lodged  corn  has  in 
many  cases  sprouted,  and  in  other  places  it  has  not  ripened.  The 
high  winds  in  exposed  positions  have  scattered  very  much  of  the 
grain,  and  the  frequent  showers  have  not  only  delayed  cutting,  but 
have  often  prevented  the  farmer  from  gathering  in  the  crop.  In- 
consequence the  grain  is  in  many  instances  too  soft  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  reports  which,  as  usual,  have  been  collected  by  the 
agricultural  papers  and  the  Times  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  made  either  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  the  present  month.. 
They  are,  therefore,  we  fear,  too  favourable,  since  additional 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  weather  of  the  present  month. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  deduct  something  from  the  estimates 
founded  upon  them.  They  agree  more  closely  than  usual  that 
the  crop,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  above  the  average  in  quantity,  the 
most  general  estimate  being  that  it  will  yield  nearly  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But  more  recent  information  seems  to  prove 
that  this  estimate  is  too  high.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  even  in  the 
reports  to  which  we  are  referring,  that  the  crop  is  a  very  variable 
one,  good  in  some  places  and  bad  in  others.  It  is  admitted,  too,. 
that  the  differences  are  not  confined  to  localities,  but  that  fields 
lying  quite  close  to  one  another  often  vary  greatly  in  yield,  and 
even  the  same  field  sometimes  presents  remarkable  differences- 
Then,  again,  the  want  of  hot  ripening  weather,  except  for  two  or 
three  days,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  month  has  made  itself 
felt,  and  the  area  of  lodged  and  twisted  corn  has  been  extended. 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
estimate  of  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  too  high.  Further,, 
it  appears  from  the  summary  of  the  agricultural  returns  issued  on 
Monday  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  1 14,648  acres  less  than  last 
year,  or  4-5  per  cent.  We  must,  therefore,  deduct  from  the  esti- 
mates hitherto  published,  not  only  because  of  the  continued  bad 
weather  throughout  August,  but  because  of  the  unexpected  de- 
crease in  the  acreage.  These  estimates  were  that  the  total  yield 
would  be  somewhat  between  9!  and  10  millions  of  quarters. 
Now  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  it  will  be  under  9.4  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  and  possibly  considerably  under.  Assuming 
that  it  is  as  much  as  9^  millions  of  quarters,  we  have  to  allow  a> 
million  of  quarters  for  seed  and  stock-feeding  on  farms,  leaving 
only  8i  millions  of  quarters,  or  probably  less,  for  the  home 
consumption  of  the  people.  The  accepted  estimate  is,  that  in 
the  new  agricultural  year  beginning  with  September  the  total 
home  consumption  will  be  about  26^  millions  of  quarters.  Con- 
sequently, we  shall  probably  need  to  import  from  abroad  about 
18  millions  of  quarters.  In  quantity  this  year's  production 
is  larger  than  last  year's,  and  in  quality  it  is  also  better.  But 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  will  not 
be  garnered  in  good  condition,  and  much  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  too  soft  for  early  milling.  A  long  spell  of  hot 
weather  would,  no  doubt,  dry  and  harden  it.  Without  such 
weather  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  grain  will  be  necessary.  In 
any  case  it  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  wheat  cannot  be 
prepared  for  market  for  some  time  to  come,  and  therefore  our 
farmers  will  not  be  able  largely  to  forestall  the  foreign  supply. 

The  oat  crop  was  saved  by  the  mins  of  July.  And  if  the 
weather  soon  improves,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  full  average.  But 
the  barley  crop,  which  suffered  from  the  June  drought,  like  oats, 
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and  the  heavier  fields  of  which  were  badly  laid  by  the  July  rains, 
is  decidedly  under  an  average.  And  in  quality,  too,  it  is  bad, 
little,  it  is  to  be  feared,  being  fit  for  malting.  Teas  and  beans 
are  likewise  under  the  average,  and  potatoes,  though  abundant 
in  quantity,  are  suffering  from  disease.  If  the  rains  continue, 
the  disease  is  likely  to  spread  very  seriously,  and  in  any  case 
the  quality  has  deteriorated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  crops 
are  luxuriant,  and  the  hay  crop  in  England  this  year  is  univer- 
sally reported  to  be  the  finest  ever  remembered.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  too,  it  was  above  the  average.  The  second  growths 
of  clover  and  grass  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  extraordinary  as 
the  first,  and  are  now  nearly  ready  for  cutting.  Lastly, 
the  hop  crop  is  abundant  in  quantity,  but  its  character  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  weather.  If  we  get  a  long  spell  of 
bright  sunshine  the  crop  will  be  good;  if  not  it  will  be  mouldy. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  present  year  is  likely  to  prove  a  not 
unfavourable  one  for  our  farmers.  Cattle-farming  is  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  industry  than  corn-growing,  and  cattle- 
farmers  have  fared  well.  They  have  gathered  in  a  splendid  hay 
crop,  and  they  have  the  promise  of  an  exceedingly  good  second 
crop.  Besides,  all  the  root  crops  are  good ;  and,  therefore,  they 
will  have  abundant  feeding  for  their  cattle.  Even  corn-growers 
are  very  much  better  oft'  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  decidedly  better  than  last  year,  beans  are  about 
the  same,  wheat  is  very  much  better,  and  barley  and  peas  alone 
are  reported  to  be  worse  than  in  1888.  These  statements  refer 
mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  yield  ;  but  the  quality  of  all  the  grains  is 
likewise  better  than  last  year,  for  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  rains  came  earlier  last  year  than  this  year,  and  that  the 
fall  was  much  heavier  in  July.  Corn  of  all  kinds,  therefore, 
was  laid  earlier,  and  more  of  it  sprouted  or  failed  to 
ripen,  while  the  quality  of  all  was  more  seriously  injured. 
Last  year,  of  course,  was  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  It  is  cold 
comfort,  therefore,  to  the  farmers  to  tell  them  that  this  is 
a  better  season.  It  is  somewhat  more  to  the  point  to  say  that, 
taking  all  the  crops  together,  it  is,  according  to  the  various  reports 
that  have  been  laid  before  the  public  up  to  the  present,  better 
than  either  1886  or  1887,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  1885.  Even 
the  wheat  crop  appears  to  have  been  exceeded  in  mere  quantity 
only  twice  in  the  past  nine  years,  while  the  hay  crop  has  not 
been  equalled  for  many  years  past,  and  the  other  crops,  speaking 
generally,  are  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  nine  or  ten 
years.  But,  as  regards  corn,  potatoes,  and  hops,  we  must  add 
that  much  even  yet  depends  upon  the  weather.  If  there  is  not 
a  speedy  change  for  the  better  the  damage  done  to  the  corn  crops 
not  yet  cut  or  lying  upon  the  ground  will  be  increased,  and  the 
condition  even  of  much  that  has  been  gathered  in  will  deteriorate, 
as  drying  will  not  take  place.  Disease,  too,  will  spread  amongst 
potatoes,  and  so  will  mould  in  the  hop  plantations. 

Taken  altogether,  the  year  promises  to  improve  the  position  of 
our  farmers.  Cattle-farmers,  in  particular,  may  be  congratulated. 
They  have  secured  a  magnificent  hay  crop,  and  they  have  the 
promise  of  a  good  second  crop,  and  of  abundant  root  crops  and 
grass.  They  can  reckon  with  reasonable  certainty,  then,  upon 
having  cheap  and  abundant  food  for  their  cattle  throughout  the 
winter.  This  of  itself  is  favourable  to  higher  prices.  When 
feeding  is  scarce  and  dear  many  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell, 
and  forced  sales  always  cause  lower  prices.  There  need  be 
no  forced  sales  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  keep  this  year; 
and,  therefore,  the  improvement  in  trade  ought  to  lead  to 
higher  prices.  The  working  classes  have  ample  employment 
throughout  the  country,  wages  have  already  risen  very  gene- 
rally, and  are  still  tending  upwards,  and,  consequently,  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  ought  to  increase.  And  the  same  applies  to 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  like.  Cattle-farming,  then,  in  all 
its  varieties,  ought  to  be  profitable  during  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter.  Even  corn-growers  are  better  off  than  they  were 
twelve  months  ago.  Only  two  of  the  crops,  as  pointed  out 
above,  are  worse  than  they  were  last  year ;  and  neither  is  very 
much  worse,  while  some  other  crops  are  decidedly  better — part  i- 
cularly  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  yield  of  wheat  compared 
with  twelve  months  ago.  The  profitableness  of  tillage-farming, 
however,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  condition  as  upon  the 
quantity.  For  instance,  while  foreign  wheat  was  decidedly 
dearer  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  home-grown  wheat,  was  cheaper ;  and  this  was 
because  the  quality  and  condition  of  English  wheat  last  year 
were  exceedingly  bad.  So  much  of  the  grain  was  unfit  for 
milling  without  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  wheat,  that  millers 
were  unwilling  to  buy  except  at  very  low  prices.  The  quality 
this  year  appears  to  be  decidedly  better  than  it  was  last  year, 
but  respecting  the  condition  it  is  too  early  to  speak  yet.  Some 
samples  that  have  been  oliered  in  the  provincial  markets  were 
soft  and  unfit  for  milling,  but  others  are  spoken  of  very 
highly.  Were  the  weather  to  improve  immediately  now,  it 
is  probable  that  the  condition  would  be  found  to  be  very 
much  better  than  twelve  months  ago;  but  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather  would  make  the  condition  worse  and  worse,  and  would 
very  seriously  injure  the  portion  of  the  crops  not  yet  cut,  and 
also  that  still  in  the  fields.  Corn-growing,  however,  does  not  hold 
the  place  it  once  did,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  corn-growers 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  abundance  of  the  root  crops  that 
are  promised. 


HYACINTHS  AND  DAFFODILS. 

rPIIE  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  just  issued 
J-  contains  three  little  articles  upon  the  hvacinth,  and  as  many 
upon  the  daffodil,  which  are  very  seasonable  just  now.  Annuals 
are  giving  out  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  the  bulb-sales  have 
begun,  and  thousands  of  worthy  people  are  debating— rather 
helplessly,  for  the  most  part— what  varieties  they  shall  buy.  In- 
formation on  that  point,  and  on  every  other  connected  with  the 
subject,  will  be  found  in  this  little  book— history,  culture,  choice 
of  bulbs,  and  so  forth.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Baarnart  and  J.  H. 
Kersten  tell  how  they  grow  hyacinths  in  Holland;  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  F.R.H.S.,  regards  them  "  from  an  English  point  of 
view  "  ;  while  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  of  Kew,  lays  down 
the  law  with  authority.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,M.R.I.  A., 
treatsof  the  narcissus ;  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  M.  A.,  F.R.H.S.,  of 
seedling  daffodils  ;  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Tait,  F.L.S.,  offers  some  observa- 
tions on  Portuguese  narcissi ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary 
R.H.S.,  gives  his  most  valuable  experience  upon  the  kinds  best 
adapted  for  general  use. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  garden  hyacinth  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  aesthetic  Crusaders.     We  are  not  com- 
pelled to  disbelieve  this  pleasing  legend,  but  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  very  earliest  mention  of  the  bulb  that  has  been  discovered 
as  yet  occurs  in  the  Kreuterbuch  of  Matthiolus,  published  1563— 
the  first  mention,  that  is,  which  may  be  called  specific.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  Greek  and  Roman  poets  constantly  refer 
to  Hyacinthus  ;  but  the  profoundest  scholar  does  not  know 
what  they  mean.    Probably,  after  the  fashion  of  poets,  they  did 
not  mean  anything  in  particular.    M.  Fe"e  went  into  the  question 
thoroughly,  and  he  concludes  that  Virgil,  at  least,  referred  to 
Lilium  Martagon,  our  common  "  Turk's  Head  Lily."    In  the 
herbals  of  the  middle  ages,  also,  Hyacinthus  figures,  but  they 
certainly  include  under  that  heading  Muscari  and  Scilla — three 
genera  and  twenty  species,  at  least.    Matthiolus  states  that  he 
received  his  bulbs  from  Jacobo  Antonio  Cortuso,  of  Padua,  and 
that  they  came  originally  from  Oriental  lands.    The  plant  seems 
to  have  found  favour  in  Holland  from  the  first;  for  in  1576 
Matthias  de  Lobel  mentions  that  six  varieties  were  known,  the 
best,  Hyacinthus  brumalis,  "  which,  later  on,  got  the  name  of 
H.  orientalis  albus."    This,  as  many  believe,  was  our  "  Roman 
hyacinth,"  which  certainly  has  no  connexion  with  Rome  ;  but  Mr. 
Baker  feels  assured  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  one  of  five 
sub-species  that  grow  wild  in  Provence.    If  so,  the  famous 
Hyacinthus  brumalis  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Roman  hya- 
cinth, since  it  flowered  in  December,  which  no  European  species 
could,  in  Holland.    The  culture  spread  fast.    In  1612  Swertius 
engraved  six  forms,  distinct  from  those  of  H.  brumalis,  and  we 
learn  that  there  were  many  others.    Mr.  Kersten  says  that  a 
white  variety  was  raised  from  seed  in  1582,  but  he  does  not  name 
his  authority.    Doubtless  both  white  and  red  would  appear  in 
the  course  of  nature  as  soon  as  the   bulbs  were  cultivated 
freely.    There  is  no  record  of  the  introduction  of  the  yellow 
varieties ;  we  only  know  from  a  catalogue  of  1 767  that  there  were 
five  single  strains  of  that  colour  at  the  date,  which  had  increased 
to  thirty-eight  single  and  eight  double  by  1788.    But  the  first 
appearance  of  lilac  has  its  little  story.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bockenhoven 
found  one  among  a  lot  of  the  common  red  variety,  and,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  his  prize,  hung  it  from  the  ceiling  in  a  birdcage, 
out  of  danger.    He  raised  seedlings  from  it,  and  this  strain  is 
still  one  of  our  best,  under  the  title  of  L'  Unique.    Dutch  fanciers 
were  long  prejudiced  against  the  double  flower.    Peter  Voorhelm, 
an  historic  name  among  florists,  always  used  to  nip  off  the  buds 
of  such  before  they  quite  opened,  until  one  day  he  came  across  a 
spike  which  had  been  overlooked — and  was  converted  on  the 
spot.    This  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  he 
named  his  first  good  seedling  Mary,  his  third,  King  of  Great 
Britain.    The  latter  sold  for  100/.  per  bulb ;  but  there  are  bigger 
prices  on  record  ;  200/.  is  the  largest.    In  1734  one  large  bulb  and 
eight  small  ones  of  t  he  Neplus  ultra,  double  blue,  fetched  1 33/.  8s.  6d. 
So  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  M.  de  Faesch  paid  83/. 
for  a  single  Rouge  eblouissante.    England  was  not  "  out  of  it " 
in  the  earliest  times.    Gerard  figures  the  Oriental  hyacinth  in 
his  History  of  Plants  ;  but  it  is  a  wretched  little  thing,  with 
only  three  flowers  on  the  spike.    He  was  acquainted  also  with  a 
double-blue,  and  he  mentions  that  "there  is  come  unto  us  from 
beyond  the  seas  divers  other  sorts  whose  figures  are  not  extant 
with  us."   In  fact,  Miller  ventured  to  declare  that  the  H.  brumalis, 
already  referred  to,  was  derived  from  II.  anylicus  ;  and  Peter 
Hondius  remarked,  casually,  in  1621,  that  the  best  varieties  came 
from  the  East,  being  far  finer  than  those  imported  from  England  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  latter  also  were  Oriental.    In  those  early  days, 
however,  our  forefathers  kept  pace  with  the  Dutch.  Parkinson 
described  eight  varieties — white,  blue,  and  red — in  1629,  each 
containing  half  a  dozen  sub-titles. 

We  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the  culture  of  hyacinths  in 
Holland — that  is  to  say,  the  secrets  of  value  are  all  known. 
Neither  skill  nor  care,  nor  any  expense  which  a  responsible  being 
would  incur,  can  make  up  for  the  advantages  which  the  Dutch 
possess.  Heer  Baarnart  says,  with  pleasant  patronage  : — "  I  do 
not  deny,  however,  that  they  can  be  very  well  cultivated  in 
England."  Heer  Kersten  : — "  The  Dutch  people  do  not  fear  com- 
petition in  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths,  so  sure  are  they  of  the 
many  privileges  which  nature  has  given  them  in  dealing  with  this 
particular  industry."  Mr.  Douglas  admits  that  it  may  be  thought 
"  unpatriotic  "  to  say  so,  yet  he  has  had  English  bulbs  sent  to 
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him  for  trial  against  those  from  Holland,  "  and  the  result,  so  far, 
has  been  to  convince  me  that  the  Dutch-grown  bulbs  are  much 
superior."  Half  the  earth,  at  least,  there  is  pure  white  sand,  "  so 
light  that  wrhole  gardens  would  be  blown  away  if  precautions 
were  not  taken  to  prevent  it."  All  we  can  do  is  to  choose  a  deep 
soil,  manure  it  well,  and  add  sand  ;  also,  when  planting,  lay  a  little 
clean  river  sand  under  and  over  each  bulb.  But  in  the  matter  of 
forcing  hyacinths  it  is  admitted  that  "  English  nurserymen  can 
very  well  give  a  lesson  to  the  Dutch."  The  system  of  the  latter 
is  quite  different,  indeed,  because  a  quite  different  result  is  sought. 
They  like  to  see  the  bloom  as  dwarfish  as  it  can  be  grown — that 
is,  close  to  the  pot,  which  seems  a  very  odd  taste  to  us.  There  are, 
at  present,  about  five  hundred  and  seventy  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion of  hyacinths  in  Holland,  which  find  employment  for  five 
thousand  men,  at  least.  The  flowers  used  to  be  thrown  away. 
But  during  a  short  time,  as  everybody  noticed,  the  English 
markets  were  swamped  with  cut  bloom.  This  novelty  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  bulb  trade,  that  it  was  soon  dropped.  At  length, 
however,  chemists  have  discovered  means  to  extract  the  perfume 
of  hyacinths,  and  the  flowers  have  recovered  their  value. 

The  daffodil  gives  no  opportunity  for  historical  excursions,  un- 
less we  have  courage  to  flounder  among  the  classic  poets  in 
general.  Many  foreign  species  have  been  introduced  of  late,  but 
the  bulk  of  those  innumerable  varieties  which  fill  page  after  page 
of  the  catalogues  are  lineal  descendants  of  our  own  wild  species, 
regenerated  by  careful  gardeners.  For  this  very  reason,  however, 
the  daffodil,  and  its  twin  sister  the  narcissus,  lend  themselves 
especially  to  inquiries  most  interesting  and  important  for  science. 
Such  an  enthusiastic  authority  as  Mr.  Burbidge  is  prepared  to 
trace  them  up  and  up  to  t  he  extinct  flower  from  which  "  Sternbergia, 
as  Sternbergia,  sprang,  or  to  a  very  similar  type."  That  they 
were  green  originally  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  a  richer  soil  has 
turned  them  yellow ;  by  cultivation  wre  have  already  induced 
orange  ;  and  red  will  follow,  doubtless.  A  scarlet  daffodil  is 
confidently  expected,  one  day,  by  Professor  Max  Leichtlin.  The 
first  person  on  record  who  made  efforts  to  improve  these  flowers 
was  Tradescant  the  elder.  His  "great  Rose"  daffodil  may 
have  been  a  sport,  as  wras  certainly  the  double  form  named 
after  "  Mr.  Gerard,"  which  that  gentleman  found  in  the  garden 
of  a  cottage  tenanted,  once  on  a  time,  by  "  a  cunning  man."  But 
Tradescant  raised  a  double  flower  from  seeds  of  the  "  Great 
Spanish  Daffodil  "  in  1618.  Vincent  Sion,  a  Fleming,  and 
"  a'  worthy  lover  of  faire  flowers,"  as  Parkinson  says,  intro- 
duced the  fine  variety  which  we  now  call  Telamonius  plenus. 
This  was  in  1620.  John  Evelyn  loved  daffodils.  He  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  raising  them  from  seed,  because  they 
often  produce  varieties.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
these  charming  plants  have  but  short  and  simple  annals.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  there  are  such  a  multitude  at  this  day  that  the 
amateur  is  apt  to  "  flounder  hopelessly,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks 
says,  amidst  the  chaos  of  names.  To  such  unfortunates  he, 
Mr.  Burbidge,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  offer  invaluable 
suggestions. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PLANTATION  NEGRO  AS  A  FREEMAN.* 

THE  United  States  have  of  late  years  been  very  naturally 
so  busy  in  looking  back  on  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  their 
past  that  little  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  in  wait  for  them  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
their  position  looks  naturally  so  strong,  they  are  so  far  away  from 
any  possible  formidable  enemy,  and  they  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  the  internal  dangers  they  have  had  to  face,  that 
their  feeling  of  security  is  intelligible  enough.  The  spectacle  of 
this  rather  complacent  prosperity  is  perhaps  calculated  to  sharpen 
the  desire  of  foreigners  to  point  out  those  perils  which  Americans 
appear  to  underrate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  America  has 
little  or  no  cause  to  complain  of  unfriendly  foreign  criticism.  Its 
dangers,  to  judge  from  the  little  comment  made  on  them,  are  even 
less  obvious  to  the  outsider  than  to  the  native  observer.  Observed 
or  neglected,  however,  they  are  there.  The  labour  question,  the 
strain  which  wrill  come  as  the  territory  fills  up,  the  impossibility — 
for  it  will  not  be  much  less — of  conducting  the  administrative 
affairs  of  a  great  nation  on  the  haphazard  method  which  has 
been  good  enough  hitherto,  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the 
lawless  spirit  which  prevails  in  all  the  States,  except  a  few  of 
the  older  ones,  are  all  problems  which  in  turn  or  together 
press  for  settlement.  More  serious,  and  in  all  probability  more 
immediate,  than  any  of  these  will  be  the  danger  caused  by  the 
presence  within  the  States  of  foreign  nationalities  which  refuse 
to  assimilate  and  persist  in  using  the  forms  of  the  American 
Constitution  for  their  own  ends.  The  Irish  in  the  North  and  the 
negroes  in  the  South  will  assuredly  compel  the  Union  to  deal 
with  them  some  day. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Bruce  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  "  Nigger  Question  " 
of  the  future.   It  is  contributed  to  one  of  those  series  which  seem 

*  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman  :  Observations  on  his  Character, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  in  Virginia.  By  Philip  A.  Bruce.  New  York 
and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soils.  1889." 


to  be  as  popular  across  the  Atlantic  as  here,  and  it  is  really 
a  solid  piece  of  work.  We  think  it  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
both  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  the  usual  rose-coloured 
view  of  the  prospects  of  the  future  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
those  humanitarians  who  believed,  and,  as  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  instruction  by  argument  or  fact,  doubtless  still  believe, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  his  enfranchisement  were 
all  that  were  required  to  make  him  as  useful  a  member  of  the 
body  politic  as  the  white  citizen.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  writes  from 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  is  plainly  no  admirer  or  advocate  of 
slavery.  He  expressly  says  that  his  memory  does  not  go  back  to 
the  times  before  the  war,  and  he  speaks  of  the  injustice  of  the 
peculiar  institution  like  a  man  who  has  no  wish  to  see  it  restored. 
In  that  respect  he  shares  the  view  of  the  vast  mass  of  Southerners. 
But  Mr.  Bruce  has  had  the  facts  before  him,  and  has  the 
very  necessary  capacity  for  looking  them  in  the  face.  He  deals 
with  the  future  of  the  free  black  in  the  South  and  his  influence 
on  the  South  itself  with  the  thoroughness  of  a  man  whose  view  is 
not  distorted  by  fanaticism  of  any  kind,  whether  on  the  "  lost 
cause "  side  or  the  humanitarian.  He  has  the  by  no  means 
common  faculty  of  seeing  that  here  are  certain  facts  and  of  look- 
ing steadily  at  what  they  mean,  unblinded  by  theories  as  to  what 
they  should  mean  or  preferences  for  a  particular  meaning.  His 
book  would,  we  think,  inspire  confidence  in  any  reader  endowed 
with  the  critical  faculty  which  can  judge  of  the  value  of  work 
from  internal  evidence.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  all  that  has  been  observed  of  the  negro  in  a  state  of 
freedom  elsewhere  by  competent  observers.  To  put  the  results 
reached  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  a  nutshell,  he  has  been  led  by  his  experi- 
ence to  much  the  convictions  reached  by  Sir  Spencer  St.  John 
after  prolonged  observation  of  the  free  blacks  of  Hayti.  He  does 
not  put  it  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  manifestly  his  opinion  that 
the  freed  negroes  are  steadily  returning  to  a  condition  of  bar- 
barism. Of  course  the  process  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  has  been  in 
Hayti,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  never  be  so 
complete  ;  but  it  is  going  on  none  the  less.  Mr.  Bruce  sees  the 
good  qualities  of  the  negro — his  cheerfulness,  his  surface  ami- 
ability, his  obedience  to  a  resolutely  exercised  authority,  his 
kindness  to  the  sick,  his  faculty  for  loyalty  to  a  master  who  is  at 
once  just  and  considerate.  These  virtues  are  as  obvious  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  and,  indeed,  to  all  Southerners,  as  they  are  to  any 
observer  of  the  negro.  But,  like  other  witnesses  who  are 
not  blinded  by  a  preconceived  notion,  he  sees  the  limitations 
of  the  black,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  in- 
capacity to  accept  civilization.  There  is  a  fundamental  ferocity 
in  the  negro,  an  immovable  childishness,  an  incapacity  to 
look  before  or  after,  which  make  him  a  hopeless  pupil.  He 
will  not  become  a  civilized  being  simply  because  he  cannot. 
To  take  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  illustration,  he  is  a  four-fingered 
glove,  and  the  five-fingered  hand  will  not  go  into  him.  It  is 
precisely  what  any  man  who  can  look  sanely  at  facts  would  ex- 
pect to  hear,  though  it  must  be  rather  shocking  to  some  enthu- 
siasts that  the  negroes  born  in  freedom  are  distinctly  inferior  to 
those  born  in  slavery.  Servitude  may  have  been  an  unjust  dis- 
cipline, and  its  faults  may  easily  be  pointed  out.  Still,  it  was  a 
discipline.  It  enforced  some  regard  for  order,  some  coherence  of 
conduct,  and  those  trained  by  it  are  capable  of  an  amount  of 
regularity  and  an  approach  to  sustained  effort  which  it  is  idle  to 
expect  from  the  free-born.  These  are  becoming  savages,  pure  and 
simple,  capable  of  work  only  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and 
by  fits  or  starts.  Their  knowledge,  gained  in  the  schools,  is  mere 
words.  Their  religion  is  utterly  without  influence  on  conduct. 
It  is  purely  emotional,  a  mere  matter  of  dancing,  howling,  and 
nervous  excitement,  which  is  as  directly  produced  by  stimulants 
as  any  other  form  of  intoxication,  and  is  just  as  little  likely  to 
make  men  honest  or  women  chaste.  Indeed  the  unchastity  of  the 
negro  women  is  enormous,  and  is  not  regarded  as  disgraceful  by 
their  own  people.  The  young  have  taken  to  aimless  wandering, 
and  the  whole  race  is  standing  aloof  from  the  whites.  The 
mulattos  are  being  absorbed  into  the  blacks,  and  as  the  pure 
colour  gains  ground  so  the  old  African  character  reappears — the 
character  of  a  people  who  have  no  conception  of  any  community 
except  the  herd  ;  no  regard  for  the  fundamental  moral  virtues  of 
civilized  societies  ;  no  religion  unless  a  profound  belief  in  "  trick 
doctors  "  and  a  tendency  to  hysterical  yelling  deserve  the  name — 
in  short,  all  the  combination  of  qualities  and  defects  which  have 
made  the  negro  during  the  thousands  of  years  in  which  he  has 
been  known,  not  only  incapable  of  producing  a  civilization  him- 
self, but  of  standing  to  the  civilization  of  others  on  any  footing 
but  that  of  enemy  or  drudge. 

It  would  be  futile  to  make  of  this  incapacity  an  excuse  for  re- 
garding the  negro  with  hatred.  He  is  what  nature  and  history 
have  made  him ;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  removed  the  restraints  which  kept  him  in  control 't 
and  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  formation  in  the 
very  flesh  of  the  union  of  a  pure  African  barbarism  ?  Thirty 
years  ago  those  who  pointed  out  the  abuses  of  slavery — very 
obvious  and  often  shocking  they  were,  as  none  save  those  who 
cannot  realize  the  folly  of  overstating  their  case  will  deny — had 
an  easy  game  to  play.  When  they  were  told  that  the  alternatives 
were  a  modified  slavery  controlled  by  the  State,  which  would  be 
as  difficult  to  work  as  double  proprietorships  usually  are,  or  the 
formation  of  just  such  a  barbarism  as  is  forming  to-day,  they 
answered  with  certain  well-known  phrases  about  the  ennobling 
influences  of  freedom  and  the  elevating  effect  of  responsibility. 
The  facts  have  given  a  sufficient  refutation  of  these  line  words. 
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The  black  does  not  -want  to  be  ennobled.  His  idea  of  freedom  is 
the  liberty  to  revert  to  the  condition  of  his  African  forefathers. 
As  for  the  elevating  influence  of  responsibility,  in  the  use  of  a 
vote,  for  instance,  it  lias  been  nil.  Till  the  Democratic  success 
in  1884  took  place  without  menacing  his  freedom  he  voted  for 
any  scamp  who  called  himself  a  Bepublican.  Now  that  he  feels 
no  longer  in  danger  he  is  ceasing  to  care  to  vote  at  all,  and  is, 
therefore,  losing  his  last  connexion  with  the  civilization  of  the 
white  race  amid  which  he  lives.  The  result  of  this  separation  of 
the  races  and  the  return  of  one  of  them  to  a  barbarous  ancestral 
type  must  be  in  the  long  run  terrible  for  the  weaker.  With 
the  abolition  of  slavery  the  necessary  bond  of  union  between 
master  and  slave  was  "severed.  The  white  now  endures  the 
black  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  with  a  very  keen  feeling 
that  he  is  an  evil  and  a  burden.  As  the  savagery  of  the 
coloured  freemen  increases  the  distrust  of  the  white  will  grow 
too.  Mr.  Bruce  throws  terrible  light  on  the  relations  of  the  two 
in  a  calmly-worded  passage  dealing  with  the  negro's  growing 
proneness  to  the  crime  of  rape  on  white  women.  "  This  proneness 
of  the  negro,"  he  says,  "  is  so  well  understood  that  the  white 
women  of  every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  afraid 
to  venture  to  any  distance  alone,  or  even  to  wander  unprotected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  homes,  their  appreciation  of  the 
danger  being  as  keen,  and  their  apprehension  of  corporal  injury  as 
vivid,  as  if  the  country  were  in  arms."  Already  the  whites  de- 
fend the  honour  of  their  women  by  a  Lynch  law  of  dreadful 
stringency.  Of  all  possible  causes  of  race-hatred  none  is  more 
effective  than  this.  It  must  harden  the  whites  into  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  a  stronger  race  massacres  a  weaker  one  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  As  it  becomes  clearer  that  the  black  will  not 
be  a  useful  servant,  and  must  he  the  essentially  barbarous  enemy 
of  the  civilized  race  before  him,  it  will  be  borne  in  on  the  superior 
people  that  they  must  end  the  strain.  Unless  all  human  ex- 
perience is  at  fault,  a  collision  is  inevitable.  When  it  comes  the 
struggle  between  organization,  intelligence,  and  a  valour  which  is 
not  merely  spasmodic  or  emotional,  and  mere  number  can  have 
but  one  end.  The  pedants  who,  relying  on  phrases  and  the  fatuous 
belief  that  "  free  institutions''  are  a  cause,  and  not  an  effect,  will 
have  sent  the  black  to  slaughter.  This,  we  gather,  is  Mr.  Bruce's 
conviction  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  fie  has  no  remedy  to  offer 
except  better  education,  though  he  sees  that  all  "  education  "  of 
the  common  type  has  run  off  the  negro  without  leaving  a  trace. 
It  is  his  openly-expressed  opinion  that  the  plantation  negro  is  a 
greater  danger  than  any  which  threaten  the  societies  of  the  Old 
World,  and  few  who  can  look  at  facts  will  differ  from  him. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  a  sad  reflection  that  not  one  of  the  five  books  before  us 
contains  the  slightest  trace  of  humour,  which  even  more  than 
mercy  blesses  "  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  More- 
over, three  out  of  the  five  would  have  been  left  unwritten  had 
their  authors  possessed  the  tiniest  atom  of  this  greatest  of  gifts, 
and  the  critic  would  have  been  spared  the  unwelcome  task  of 
pointing  out  their  shortcomings.  But,  to  use  the  language  of 
melodrama,  it  was  not  to  be.  Miss  Atkinson,  however,  does  not 
come  under  this  censure.  Her  story,  for  the  most  part,  deals 
with  a  kind  of  life  from  which  humour  is  confessedly  absent,  and 
where  pathos  hardly  claims  a  more  conspicuous  place — the  life  of 
the  hard-working,  well-to-do,  lower-middle  classes,  in  which  work 
and  money  usurp  a  position  they  were  never  intended  to  fill,  and 
gradually  become  the  gods  of  men  and  women's  lives.  Peter 
Holgate,  butterman,  of  Liverpool,  was  in  this  dreary  condition 
when  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  appeared  late  one  night  in  his  shop, 
bearing  a  letter  from  her  dying  mother  requesting  Peter  to  forget 
the  fact  that  she  had  jilted  him,  and  to  keep  her  friendless  child. 
The  struggle  between  old  Peter's  parsimony  and  the  memory 
of  the  one  soft  spot  in  his  life  is  indicated  both  truly  and 
amusingly.  The  reader  is  shown  his  gradual  awakening  to  a 
more  gracious  state  than  the  one  which  he  started  from,  when 
he  thought  that  a  girl  could  manage  with  one  potato  as  vege- 
table to  her  meat,  whereas  for  a  full-grown  man  an  extra  half 
might  be  necessary,  to  the  moment  that  he  sends  Peggy  to  school 
to  be  "made  a  lady  of."  Fortunately  nature  and  paternal  de- 
scent had  done  much  for  her  in  this  respect,  and  seclusion  with 
the  two  old  people  did  yet  more  ;  so  that  Peggy  is  not  so  unfitted 
as  many  girls  would  have  been  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 
country  house  which  old  Peter  has  bought  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment when  business  has  ceased  to  charm,  not  knowing  that  death 
would  forbid  him  to  enter  it.  Peggy  altogether  is  a  singularly 
human  and  attractive  young  person,  with  faults  and  virtues  very 
much  what  would  naturally  arise  from  her  bringing  up.  Loyal 
and  grateful  to  old  Peter  and  his  sister,  constant  to  her  friend  and 
political  teacher,  the  Kadical  and  Socialist  greengrocer,  Thomas 
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Eglinton  &  Co. 
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Trench,  &  Co. 
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Greenwood,  she  has  yet  the  sense  not  to  mistake  gratitude  for 
love,  and  declines  repeatedly  to  marry  him.  When,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  after  her  so-called  uncle's  death,  she  finds  herself 
his  heiress  and  ruling  at  Lyonwood,  she  proceeds  to  put  Thomas's 
teaching  into  practice,  to  the  fury  of  the  county  (at  first  disposed 
to  take  her  up),  and  to  the  despair  of  her  sympathetic  but  more 
practical  land  agent.  She  pets  the  poachers,  shoots  the  foxes  (or 
wishes  to  shoot  them),  destroys  the  covers,  declines  to  preserve, 
and  crowns  her  misdeeds  by  championing  her  old  friend  Thomas 
as  a  candidate  against  the  brother  of  the  local  duke.  Experience 
and  the  land  agent  do  something  for  her,  and  when  we  take  leave 
of  Peggy  she  is  turning  her  attention  to  less  unpopular  forms 
of  philanthropy  in  the  shape  of  convalescent  homes  and  delicate 
girls  under  her  own  roof.  Of  course  she  marries  the  land-agent, 
John  Lyon,  son  of  the  late  owner  of  Lyonwood,  and  supposed 
by  himself  and  his  two  brothers  to  be  illegitimate.  Equally 
of  course  he  turns  out,  on  the  death  of  the  baronet,  to  be 
nothing  of  the  sort,  although,  by  an  improbable  series  of  events, 
he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  for  eighteen  months  by 
his  next  brother  Gerald.  This  man,  John  Lyon,  is  a  far  less 
successful  portrait  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  is  a  prig,  adding 
the  colonial  elements  of  priggishness  induced  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Australia  to  those  of  the  English  variety.  His  lazy, 
unscrupulous  brother  Gerald,  and  Gerald's  pretty,  shallow  wife, 
are  infinitely  more  real ;  and  so  are  the  poor,  long-descended, 
narrow-minded  Goodwin  family.  The  Greenwoods,  too,  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  their  class ;  and  there  is  an  admirable 
scene  in  which  the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  go  to  call  on 
Peggy  while  the  female  Greenwoods  are  visiting  her.  The 
Duchess  is  amused,  Mrs.  Goodwin  (who  is  scheming  to  marry  the 
heiress  and  her  son)  is  annoyed,  Mrs.  Greenwood  is  proud  and 
delighted,  while  her  daughter  thinks  it  the  right  thing  to  turn  up 
her  nose  at  the  two  ladies.  Only  Peggy  takes  the  situation  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  is  quite  at  her  ease.  She  is  always  unself- 
conscious,  and  ready  to  laugh  at  her  own  mistakes.  It  must  be 
conceded  that,  considering  all  things,  her  solecisms  are  few ;  but 
perhaps  Miss  Atkinson  intended  "  Leave  go  of  my  hand  "  to  be 
one  of  the  unavoidable  reminiscences  of  her  past  life.  Miss 
Atkinson's  name  is  unknown  to  the  public,  but  she  has  talent 
and  simplicity,  and  a  good  style,  and  will  probably  go  on  and 
prosper;  only  we  hope  she  will  pause  and  reflect  before  she 
allows  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  will  o'  the  wisp  of 
Socialism. 

Novels  with  the  scene  laid  in  Italy  are  not  usually  found  to 
contain  very  interesting  matter,  but  Mrs.  Woollaston  White's 
Ilomance  of  Posilipo  is  better  than  its  title  would  seem  to 
warrant.  To  begin  with,  she  knows  well  the  life  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  its  surrounding  towns ;  and  her  French  and  Italian 
scraps  of  conversation  are  invariably  correct.  This  is  a  virtue 
that  looms  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic.  Then  her  heroine, 
Christabel,  is  pleasant  and  plausible,  and  a  lady,  and  her  hero 
not  more  melodramatic  than,  perhaps,  an  Italian  has  a  right  to 
be.  There  are  some  pretty  pictures  of  Italian  life,  especially 
among  the  peasantry  and  fisher-folk,  whose  existence  looks  so 
easy  and  graceful  from  the  outside.  The  Contessa  Marinetta  and 
her  son  Basile  are  of  rather  a  conventional  type,  and  the  reader 
cannot  work  himself  into  much  interest  as  to  their  doings  and 
misdeeds  ;  but  Marta,  the  fisher-girl,  friend  and  swimming 
mistress  of  Christabel  Burgoyne,  Lello,  her  old  duenna,  and 
the  coral-workers  of  the  back  quarters  of  Naples,  are  all  drawn 
by  one  who  has  known  and  loved  them. 

Tales  of  a  Tennis  Party  is  such  an  astounding  production  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  criticism  should  begin.  However,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  title  bears  as  little  reference 
to  the  "  Tales  "  as  they  for  the  most  part  do  to  the  understanding. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  meaning  in  it  at  all,  it  is  not  Tales  about  a 
Tennis  Party,  but  tales  told  by  a  set  of  people  in  a  country 
house,  who  may  occasionally  amuse  themselves  by  playing  tennis. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  one  could  be  expected  to  know  all  that  was 
implied  by  these  five  words.  The  tales  themselves  are  of  all 
kinds,  and  have  only  one  characteristic  in  common — that  it  is 
usually  difficult  to  gather  what  the  narrator  is  driving  at.  Some 
are  related  in  rhyme,  some  in  blank  verse.  There  is  one  prelude 
and  many  interludes,  and  every  one  is  allowed  to  say  his  say  : — 

There  are  leaders  here — 
Our  generous  host  ;  the  great  philosopher  ; 
The  gallant  Colonel,  noble  as  he's  brave  ; 
The  traveller — he  should  know — and  all  the  rest, 

including 

The  girls  in  graceful  robes, 
Less  graceful  laced  in  steel  to  decorous  sloth  ! 

Who  can  parse  and  explain  this  last  remark  P  It  would  beat 
even  a  Hindu  or  Japanese  graduate  of  an  English  University. 
The  stories  are  varied  in  subject.  There  is  the  "  Colonel's," 
which  tells  of  the  death  of  Gordon — a  subject  that  is  better  left 
untouched  unless  it  can  be  adequately  dealt  with.  The  "  Poet's," 
a  remarkably  brief  and  weak  little  tale  of  a  labourer  who 
leaves  his  wife  and  goes  with  his  child  to  live  with  another 
woman  ;  the  child  is  ill,  the  woman  nurses  him,  the  man  brings 
the  child  back,  and  the  mother  forgives  him — these  not  very  ex- 
citing incidents  are  told  in  the  baldest  language,  and  the  reader 
wonders  at  tant  de  fracas  pour  une  omelette.  Then  there  is  the 
"  Queen's  Tale,"  which  is  no  tale  at  all,  and  the  "  Traveller's," 
which  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  a  picture 
exhibited  in  the  Academy  a  few  years  ago  ;  and,  above  all,  there 
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is  the  "  Host's  Tale."  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  taken  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  his  position,  and  his  story  occupies 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  book.  He  is  evidently  unused  to 
the  narrative  form,  and  his  tale — one  of  the  Arthurian  legends — 
is  told  in  such  a  confused  manner  that  it  is  often  quite  impossible 
to  discover  who  are  the  combatants  engaged  in  a  particular  fight, 
or  why  they  have  apparently  changed  sides.  He  is  fond  of 
the  word  "  sheery,"  too,  which  is  one  not  in  common  use  ; 
"  sheery  rocks,"  "  sheery  the  mountain  rose."  "  Utter  "  is  as  much 
in  request  as  in  the  letterpress  to  Mr.  Dumaurier's  pictures ; 
"  sooths  "  is  employed  as  the  diminutive  for  "  soothsayers,"  with 
rather  a  curious  effect.  None  of  the  tales  would  be  easy  to  read 
out  loud,  for  the  metre  is  apt  to  be  halting  and  the  style  flat. 
Take,  for  instance,  these  lines,  chosen  at  random  from  p.  142  : — 

'Sdeath  !  with  a  boy  ;  and  in  Diana's  shrine! 

He  paused — "  O  schemer  !  what  is  thy  design  ? 

'Tis  false."    And  with  swift  hope  he  seized  that  thought. 

And  these  from  the  page  following  : — ■ 

The  gods  mock  me. 
O  great  high-priest !  the  green  and  branching  tree, 
The  new  shrine  oped,  the  dream,  the  augurv  ; 
Oh,  well,  well  told,  O  fool !    0  mockery  ! 

With  these  incoherent  ejaculations  we  end  our  notice. 

"  Flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  "  is  the  quotation  naturally  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Kent's  novel  Skill  Wins  Favour.  It  is  deadly 
commonplace  throughout  and  though  there  is  not  a  word  of  harm 
in  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  yet  if  "unprofitable"  means 
all  that  does  not  tend  to  profit,  the  adjective  is  amply  justified. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  scheming  and  plotting,  and  one  gentleman 
is  so  weak  as  to  deny  his  wife  and  her  son  to  be  legitimate,  though 
he  is  devotedly  attached  to  both  of  them,  because  his  sister  bullies 
him  when  he  is  dying.  The  characters  bear  very  elegant  names  ; 
there  are  three  Damian  d'Avonmores,  and  one  Damienne,  besides 
a  lady  called  Isadora  Zerlene".  All  the  Damians,  male  and  female, 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror — a  fact  that  the  very  reten- 
tive memory  of  the  villagers  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive.  Their 
language  is  suitable  to  their  lineage.  They  say  "  Blame  me  not  " 
and  "  Peace,  girl !  "  "  Believe  me  or  not  as  you  list,"  and  call  a 
church  a  "  sacred  edifice."  The  chief  offender  in  this  way  is  the 
young  Miss  Damienne,  who  says  to  her  mother  "  Ask  the  droop- 
ing floweret  what  the  dew  and  rain  are  worth  ;  the  prisoner 
immured  in  a  loathsome  cell,  what  liberty  is  worth;  the  criminal 
doomed  to  an  ignominious  death,  what  life  and  honour  are  worth  ; 
and,  if  they  all  answer  '  Nought/  then  would  I  say  that  my  Paul's 
love  is  worthless  to  me."  Mrs.  Kent  has  not  looked  closely 
enough  to  her  dates,  and  gets  confused  in  her  explanation  as  to 
the  births  of  Paul  (the  third  Damian)  and  Damienne.  The  whole 
book  is  dull,  and  the  title  is  without  a  meaning  ;  for  it  was  not  as 
an  artist  that  the  hero  won  the  heroine's  hand,  but  as  the  first 
young  man  she  had  ever  met. 

Minnie  Hartford  is  irreproachable  as  to  morals,  but  not  inte- 
resting in  any  other  way.  In  England  young  people  do  not  become 
engaged  after  one  day's  acquaintance,  nor  is  it  usual  for  well-to-do 
lawyers  to  resign  their  position  for  that  of  master  of  a  workhouse. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  any  one  should  take  up  time  in  writing  stories 
so  wholly  without  value. 


ENGLISHMEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

"  "1VTOT  a  single  English  book  on  the  Revolution  tells  us  who 
L  i  represented  our  own  country  in  Cloots's  deputation  of  the 
Human  Race,"  complains  Mr.  Alger.  As  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  have  read  all  the  English  books  on  the  Revolution  (we  have 
read  a  great  many),  we  can  neither  confirm  nor  contradict  him. 
Nor  are  we  absolutely  prepared  to  say  that  we  care  very  greatly 
who  was  the  particular  British  tomfool  in  this  particular  piece  of 
tomfoolery.  But  these  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit  of  de- 
preciation. Mr.  Alger's  book,  as  was  almost  unavoidable,  is  de- 
sultory to  the  very  last  degree  ;  and,  though  he  tries  to  give  it  some 
book-unity  by  headings  such  as  "  Enthusiasts,"  "Outlaws,"  "The 
Guillotined,"  and  so  on,  these  are  but  cross-divisions  at  the  best, 
and  the  book  might  almost  as  well,  for  purposes  of  reading,  and 
much  better  for  purposes  of  reference,  have  been  arranged  as  a 
dictionary.  But  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  it.  The  author  is 
one  of  those  persons  to  whom  it  appears  to  be  a  labour  of  love  to 
get  up  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  a  particular  subject,  how- 
ever destitute  of  philosophical  unity  that  subject  may  be.  Their 
work  is  constantly  valuable  to  the  writer,  and  by  no  means  always 
uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Alger's  work,  in  particular,  is 
decidedly  interesting,  and,  in  great  part,  will  be  more  or  less  novel 
to  most  people.  Certain  persons  of  English  birth  or  nationality 
who  had  to  do  with  the  Revolution  are,  indeed,  well  enough  known 
after  a  fashion,  though  even  in  respect  to  them  Mr.  Alger  has 
been  able  to  fill  in,  correct,  and  check  the  popular  notions.  He 
will  not  let  us  believe  the  picturesque  legend  of  Tom  Paine — 
drunken  Tom,  dirty  Tom,  deistical  Tom,  to  whose  credit  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  set  that  he  was  fond  of  playing  at  marbles,  and 
voted  stoutly  against  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  the 
no  small  peril  cf  his  own  life — the  legend  which  tells  how 
Thomas  escaped  the  guillotine  by  the  accident  of  the  door  on 
which  was  the  fatal  mark  being  doubled  back.    But  Tom  Paine 
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all  men  know,  and  Dr.  Moore,  and  Arthur  Young,  and  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  (later)  Sydney 
Smith,  with  that  victim  of  nearly  the  foulest  of  even  Napoleon's 
crimes,  Captain  Wright.  The  heroic  Nesham,  or  Needham,  too, 
whose  descendant  so  agreeably  assured  Mr.  Carlyle  that  the 
sword  was  not  rusted,  has  been  made  famous,  not,  it  seems,  with 
absolute  correctness,  by  Mr.  Carlyle  himself.  But  there  are 
many  others,  from  the  Bastile  time  to  the  peace  of  181 5,  who  are 
practically  unknown,  and  of  these  Mr.  Alger  gives  some  curious 
details.  There  was  Lord  Massareene,  whom  the  rioters  freed 
from  La  Force  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  (for  some  kind  of  dis- 
creditable pecuniary  affair)  there  and  in  Fort  l'Eveque  for  eighteen 
years,  living  sumptuously  on  such  of  his  rents  as  his  steward 
did  not  embezzle,  and  marrying  a  fellow-prisoner's  sister.  The 
decrease  of  comfort  in  prisons  of  late  is  one  of  the  most  shocking 
instances  of  the  increase  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  There  was 
that  odd  person,  William  Playfair  (great-uncle,  if  we  mistake 
not,  of  Sir  Lyon),  who  helped  to  take  the  Bastile  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  put  "  Pitt  et  Cobourg  "  on  forging  assignats.  There 
was  a  curious  company  of  Unitarians,  of  whom  the  above-men- 
tioned Helen  Maria  was  about  the  most  respectable,  though 
there  was  not  an  excessive  amount  of  respectability  to  spare 
about  her.  There  was  Dr.  Rigby,  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
whose  life  (next  to  his  hailing  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  and 
being,  like  the  rest  of  the  simple  fools  who  did  so,  dreadfully 
shocked  when  pikes  made  their  appearance  with  heads  on  them) 
was  his  singular  good  fortune  in  having  a  piece  of  plate  voted 
him  by  the  Norwich  Corporation  because  his  wife  gave  birth 
to  four  infants  at  once.  The  infants  died ;  it  is  not  recorded 
whether  the  Doctor  gave  back  the  piece  of  plate.  There 
was  Captain  Macdonagh,  who  romantically  espoused  Miss  Rose 
Plunket  at  a  much  earlier  period  and  was,  sad  to  say,  renounced 
and  lettre-de-cachetted  by  her  when  she  had  a  mind  to  become 
Marquise  de  Carondelet.  This  faithless  Rose  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Mary  Plunket,  Marquise  de  Chatellux,  who  also 
figures  in  the  book.  Here,  too,  shall  you  read  of  Gem,  alias  Ghym, 
Huskisson's  uncle,  who  had  the  not  wholly  painful  fate  of  being 
imprisoned  for  some  months  in  the  same  room  with  the  eminent 
Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott.  He  used  to  wake  her  at  seven,  but  only 
with  purpose  to  "  try  and  argue  her  into  materialism " — an  in- 
stance of  the  insufficient  reason.  There  was  Grace  herself,  no  better 
than  she  should  be,  and  much  less  veracious,  but  surely  no  dis- 
agreeable "  chamber-dekyn  "  for  a  poor  captive.  Richer  and  odder 
than  Gem  (who  was  odd  and  rich)  was  Robert  Pigott,  who  sold 
large  estates  because  he  thought  England  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  believed  in  vegetarianism  and  Graham  of  the  Celestial  Bed, 
considered  hats  anathema,  foregathered  with  Cloots,  and  seems  to 
have  been  as  complete  a  lunatic  as  ever  deserved  to  be  shut 
up,  and  was  not.  Odd,  too,  if  not  lunatic,  was  Mrs.  Freeman 
Shepherd  (the  French  call  her  Theeman  Shephen),  who  thus 
soundly  "  wigged "  the  sea-green  incorruptible  for  a  rather  un- 
usual cause : — 

"  I  do  not  like  dissimulation,"  she  said.  "  I  never  practise  it  on  any 
occasion  towards  anybody,  and  I  do  not  tolerate  its  being  practised  towards 
me.  You  have  used  it,  sir,  with  me  ;  you  have  deceived  me.  You  made 
me  believe  that  you  accepted  for  public  purposes  a  small  offering,  and  you 
have  not  accepted  it.  The  debtor  and  creditor  account  just  transmitted  to 
me  by  my  banker,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  proves  this." 

Robespierre,  it  appears,  had  called  on  her  and  told  her  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  the  money. 

"  Do  not  thus  distrust  the  English  ;  do  not  treat  with  this  humiliating 
disparagement  the  stammering  accents  of  good-will  of  an  Englishwoman 
towards  the  common  cause  of  all  nations.  The  French  were  formerly 
famous  for  their  politeness  to  the  weaker  sex,  thereby  the  more  sensitive  to 
affront.  Alas  for  us  if  the  Revolution  deprives  us  of  this  precious  privi- 
lege. But  I  claim  a  juster  right :  do  not  to  others  as  you  would  not  be 
done  by." 

Space  would  fail  us  to  mention  the  twentieth  part  of  Mr.  Alger's 
personages.  The  most  utterly  detestable  is  the  Jacobin  informer, 
Grieve,  for  whom  Northumberland  may  blush,  and,  whose  most 
notorious  deed  was  the  hunting  to  death  of  poor  Mme.  du  Barry, 
the  most  amiable  and  guiltless  of  improper  persons.  This  infamous 
scoundrel,  who  boasted  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  seventeen 
guillotinings,  escaped  all  punishment,  and  died  at  Brussels  in 
1809.  Another  ruffian  of  the  same  type,  but  still  better  known, 
was  the  municipal  Arthur,  who  may  have  been  of  Irish  extraction, 
but  who,  Mr.  Alger  thinks,  did  not  eat  the  heart  of  a  dead  Swiss. 
If  he  did  not  literally  do  this,  he  "  drank  blood  "  enough  in  the 
figurative  sense.  Kavanagh,  the  Septembriseur,  too,  was  only  of 
Irish  extraction,  not  of  Irish  or  English  birth.  But  the  personage 
of  whom  the  Emerald  Isle  has  least  to  boast  was  John  Baptist 
O'Sullivan,  fencing-master,  fratricide,  and  director  of  noyades: — 

Charles  O'Sullivan,  collector  of  stamp  duties  at  St.  Georges  sur  Loire, 
took  part  in  the  Vendee  rising,  and  terrible  to  say,  was  given  up  by  his 
brother,  John  Baptist,  for  the  latter,  when  himself  on  trial  at  1'aris,  said: 
"  As  for  my  brother,  he  was  with  the  rebels.  He  murdered  patriots,  and 
wanted  to  murder  me.  When  he  found  there  was  no  other  hope  for  him, 
he  came  and  threw  himself  into  my  arms  ;  but  he  was  my  country's 
enemy,  I  performed  a  republican's  duty  and  denounced  him,  and  justice 
pronounced  his  fate."  Charles  was  guillotined  at  Angers,  December  31st, 
1793.    He  was  twenty -eight  years  of  age. 

Jean  Baptist  O'Sullivan  was  a  lencing  master  like  his  presumptive 
grandfather.  In  1791  he  was  sub-lieutenant  in  a  company  of  volunteers 
at  Nantes.  At  the  end  of  1793  the  infamous  Carrier  made  him  adjutant 
of  Nantes,  and  he  took  part  in  Carrier's  atrocities.  According  to  Madame 
de  la  Rochejaquclein,  John  owed  his  life  to  his  brother,  four  years  his 
junior,  being  saved  by  him  when  captured  by  the  Yendeans.  She  adds 
that  after  Charles's  death  he  was  a  prey  to  remorse,  fancied  himself 
pursued  by  his  brother's  ghost,  and  stupefied  himself  by  committing  fresh 
crimes.    His  wife,  a  handsome  and  virtuous  woman,  reproached  him 
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with  his  baseness.  Summoned  to  Paris  as  a  witness  against  Carrier,  he 
was  himself  placed  in  the  dock.  It  was  alleged  that,  dining  with  a 
party  of  men  in  a  garden,  he  had  boasted  that  when  superintending 
the  •'  noyades  "  he  would  distract  a  prisoner's  attention  by  bidding  him 
look  at  something  on  the  shore,  and  when  the  man  turned  his  head 
stuck  a  knife  into  his  throat.  This  he  denied,  but  he  admitted  that  lie 
might  have  said  in  a  moment  of  indignation  that  if  the  "  brigands  " 
(royalists)  were  in  his  hands  he  would  knife  them.  In  a  conversation 
on  muscular  strength  he  wis  alleged  to  have  said  that  his  brother  was 
stronger  than  himself,  so  that  the  guillotine  had  to  strike  twice  before 
his  head  fell.  It  was  also  said  that  he  had  boasted  of  having  slaughtered 
men  like  sheep  with  his  pocket-knife.  Yet  he  is  described  as  a  hand- 
some man,  adored  by  women,  and  wonderfully  dexterous  with  his  sword. 
One  of  the  forty  survivors  of  a  gallant  band  of  400  men  who  in  June 
1792  frustrated  a  night  attack  on  Xantes,  he  was  acquitted  at  Paris, 
like  twenty-seven  others,  as  not  having  acted  with  counter-revolutionary 
designs.  They  were  not,  however,  released,  were  threatened  with  a 
second  trial,  and  were  transferred  to  Angers  prison,  but  were  ultimately 
liberated.  O'Suliivan  settled  as  schoolmaster  at  Buchesne,  was  highly 
esteemed  there,  was  a  republican  to  the  last,  and  survived  till  1841. 

Like  former  inquirers  into  the  same  matter  Mr.  Alger  is  unable 
to  give  us  very  interesting  information,  or  much  information 
of  any  kind,  about  the  prisoners  interned  at  Verdun.  The  libera- 
tions from  that  unpleasant  captivity  were  as  capricious  as  its 
origin  was,  and  must  have  added  bitterness  to  those  who  could 
not  make  interest  to  obtain  passports.  The  whole  company  would 
have  been  remarkable  enough — Astley  of  Astley's  and  Lord 
•Steyne,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  in  his  cradle.  But  many  were  let  off,  and  some  took 
French  leave  (it  is  to  be  feared,  by  breaking  parole  sometimes). 
Mr.  Alger  in  his  account  of  the  captivity  draws  on  various  sources, 
but  especially  on  Sturt,  and  also  on  another  book  by  Lawrence, 
author  of  the  once  famous  Empire  of  the  Nairs.  Except  in  cases 
of  attempted  escape,  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  suffered  more 
from  extortion  than  from  hardship.  "  They  had  two  clubs,  and 
in  1S07  invited  the  townspeople  to  a  masked  ball."  But  "  their 
Satan,"  as  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Battison  would  have  said,  was  a 
certain  General  Wirion  : — 

This  pork-butcher's  son  levied  blackmail  on  all  indulgences,  pleasures, 
and  even  vices.  James  Henry  Lawrence,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who  also 
.escaped,  and  in  the  same  year  published  anonymously  a  "  Picture  of 
Verdun,"  gave  full  particulars  of  Wirion's  shameless  extortions.  Per- 
mission even  to  walk  out  of  the  town  was  tariffed,  much  more  permis- 
sion to  live  in  a  villa  outside.  Wirion  would  coolly  ask  himself  to 
dinner  with  his  wealthy  prisoners.  A  Dr.  Madan  also  made  a  handsome 
profit  by  certifying  to  the  indisposition  of  sluggards  who  shirked  answer- 
ing the  early  morning  roll-cail.  The  captives  were  a  motley  band. 
Some  had  gone  to  France  to  retrench,  some  to  educate  their  children,  a 
few  to  study  the  artistic  plunder  at  the  Louvre,  others  to  avoid  their 
creditors  or  engage  in  smuggling,  others  again  to  establish  manufac- 
tories. There  was  no  little  gambling,  on  which  Wirion  levied  his  com- 
mission, but  as  a  set-off  there  were  subscription  schools  for  young  sailors 
and  children,  and  other  forms  of  beneficence.  Lawrence  speaks  of  the 
brutality  of  his  gaolers.  A  navy  lieutenant,  Leviscourt,  after  being  on 
parole  in  the  town  for  several  years,  was  confined  in  the  citadel.  Thus 
relieved  from  his  parole,  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  recaptured, 
threatened  with  death,  and  by  sentence  of  court-martial  was  dragged  by 
-gendarmes  through  the  streets,  a  heavy  cannon-ball  chained  to  his  leg. 

These  remarks  and  extracts,  which,  in  the  case  of  such  a  book, 
almost  necessarily  take  the  place  of  criticism,  will  show  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Alger's  volume. 


REICHENBACHIA.' 

IT  is  understood  that  this  superb  series  will  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  in  consequence  of  Brofessor  Reichenbach's  death. 
Subscribers  will  not  be  astonished,  probably,  if  the  rumour  prove 
true.  Though  the  great  botanist  contributed  little  that  came 
under  the  notice  of  unscientific  readers,  his  lucid  and  admirable 
expositions,  addressed  to  the  learned,  gave  its  unique  value  to 
the  work.  The  Editors  may  well  think  it  best  to  bring  the  issue 
to  an  end  rather  than  choose  a  successor  to  the  grand  authority. 
In  the  body  of  the  letterpress  also,  when  need  arose,  Brofessor 
Keichenbach  laid  down  the  law  in  that  quaint,  elliptical  manner 
which  often  reminds  us  of  (,'arlyle.  His  remarks  are  brief,  and 
scientific  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  them  dull. 
The  vivacious  individuality  of  the  man  gives  a  certain  pungent 
character  to  his  most  abstruse  remarks.  Funny  little  quips, 
interjections,  sarcasms  which  will  not  bear  transplanting  from 
their  context,  reveal  the  lively  temper  which  deepest  learning 
could  not  dim.  It  is  a  rule,  universally  accepted  in  theory,  that 
the  finished  scholar  knows  something  of  every  branch  in  the 
6tudy  he  makes  his  own,  and  everything  of  one  branch.  Bro- 
fessor Keichenbach  fulfilled  this  ideal  condition.  All  the  realm 
of  botany  he  had  conquered  before  setting  up  his  throne  among  the 
orchids.  No  monarch  more  jealously  guarded  his  dominion  against 
\inauthorized  intruders  ;  but  the  Brofessor's  nature  was  too  large 
for  pedantry.  Science  admits  no  compromise  ;  but  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it,  like  other  governments  in  this  world, 
subsists  by  contributions  from  the  vulgar,  who  resent  abstruse 
legislation.  Many  good  and  learned  men  cannot  bear  this  in 
mind.  They  would  uphold  the  right  though  the  sky  threatened 
to  fall.  Brofessor  Keichenbach  was  at  least  as  zealous  as  any  of 
them  ;  but  he  kept  rigid  orthodoxy  for  the  elect,  and  gave  the 
public  such  doctrine  as  it  can  digest.  There  was  no  irony  in  the 
assertion,  constantly  repeated,  under  various  forms,  in  this  work, 
that  it  is  folly  to  insist  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  when  that 
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1  letter  would  irritate  and  discourage  the  taxpaying  community,  so 
1  to  speak.  "  So  long  as  the  botanist  has  to  serve  garden  interests 
he  will  have  to  study  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  tastes  of  amateurs. 
That  was  Lindley's  view,  and  it  is  mine."  The  rule  has  special 
.  application  in  the  case  of  orchids.  We  may  assert  with  absolute 
confidence  that  no  public  collection — though  it  were  indefinitely 
grander  than  the  most  enthusiastic  could  dare  imagine — will  ever 
be  independent  of  the  amateur.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature 
of  these  interesting  plants.  But  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
amateur— with  whom  we  include  "  the  trade  "  for  this  purpose — 
really  commands  the  field.  Unrivalled  among  institutions  of  the 
sort  as  is  our  own  at  Kew,  particularly  in  this  department,  the 
reports  and  observations  furnished  from  its  own  resources  bear 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mass  which  outsiders  enable 
its  authorities  to  contribute  by  forwarding  specimens  for  scientific 
comment.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  circular  has  been 
issued  from  Kew  begging  all  persons  concerned  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  send  duplicates  of  the  extraordinary  orchids  they 
despatched  to  Brofessor  Keichenbach  in  time  past,  that  his  lost 
herbarium  may  be  reconstituted,  so  far  as  is  possible.  Assuredly, 
therefore,  the  feelings  of  the  outsider  should  be  considered  when 
the  savant  meditates  an  interference  with  the  conventional  order 
of  things.  However  grand  his  discoveries,  if  they  be  too  start- 
ling he  should  not  obtrude  them  on  comfortable  and  self-satisfied 
— and  obliging — ignorance.  The  truth  can  afford  to  wait,  being 
eternal.  That  is  the  "  view "  which  Keichenbach,  succeeding 
Lindley,  maintained.  "  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  force  upon 
amateurs  such  undoubtedly  necessary  changes" — necessary  for 
the  student,  that  is — "  as  the  merging  the  genus  Cattleya  into 
that  of  Epidendrum."  All  the  hair  of  the  genus  amateur  rises  in 
bewildered  dismay  at  the  thought.  But  there  is  worse  : — "  Nor 
the  genus  Lselia  and  Schomburgkia  into  the  genus  Bletia."  We 
put  no  note  of  exclamation.  A  line  of  them  would  not  express 
the  panic  of  an  amiable  and  blameless  class  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  heard  that  doctrine  gravely  propounded.  It  would  unsettle 
the  whole  scheme  of  animated  nature  for  them.  A  dog  with  a 
peacock's  tail,  a  horse  with  antlers,  would  enter  the  domain  of 
the  possible  forthwith.  Therefore  do  the  wise  and  good  reserve 
such  truths  for  their  esoteric  disciples. 

Doubtless  this  is  the  best  book  on  orchids  extant ;  let  us  still 
hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  The 
Reichenbaehia  appeals  to  all  through  its  wonderful  drawings,  as 
absolutely  true  as  human  means  allow,  and  most  admirable  as 
works  of  art.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  costly  illustrations 
attached  to  several  books  upon  this  subject.  Though  practical 
students  of  orchidology  may  pronounce  them  false  in  colour,  as  a 
rule,  and  critics  may  deny  their  claim  to  art,  those  acquainted 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  work  will  admit  them  all  to 
be  excellent,  more  or  less,  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  best 
compliment  to  Mr.  Moon,  who  executed  these  drawings,  that 
they  require  no  qualification.  Lithography  in  colour  has  now  been 
brought  to  the  perfection  which  can  reproduce  every  tone  the 
artist  entrusts  to  it— and  these  illustrations  are  pictures.  It  is  a 
small  class  which  takes  interest  in  "  diagnoses,"  but  one,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  worthy  of  all  possible  regard.  In  this  art — of  com- 
posing a  precise  and  unmistakable  description  of  a  flower  in  such 
terms  that  a  student  who  has  no  access  to  the  thing  described  may 
be  able  to  class  and  compare  it — Brofessor  Reichenbach  had  no  rival. 
Such  a  diagnosis  is  prefixed  to  the  report  of  every  plant  figured, 
together  with  references  to  every  source  of  information  concerning 
it  which  the  Brofessor's  enormous  erudition  could  supply.  Finally, 
those  special  portions  of  the  inflorescence  which  mark  its  distinc- 
tion from  kindred  blooms  are  dissected  and  figured  in  a  series  of 
diagrams.  For  the  letterpress  itself  no  editor  is  named,  but  we 
presume  that  Mr.  Sander  takes  the  responsibility.  It  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  plant  to  civilized  mankind  ;  such 
remarks  as  seem  necessary  to  supplement  the  illustration,  and  a 
singularly  clear  statement  of  the  culture.  This  portion  may  not 
seem  to  require  a  compliment,  but  amateurs  who  depend  upon 
books  for  their  knowledge  of  the  treatment  necessary  in  a  given 
case  may  well  think  it  the  rarest  of  boons.  No  one,  living  or  dead, 
not  even  the  marvellous  Roezl,  is  so  well  qualified  as  Mr. 
Sander  to  tell  the  story  of  the  later  introductions,  since  the  bulk  of 
our  treasures  won  in  recent  years  are  due  to  his  agents,  who  re- 
ported the  circumstances  to  their  employer,  no  doubt.  Many 
will  wish  that  these  reports  had  been  more  freely  quoted.  We 
get  no  more  than  hints  of  stories  that  might  well  have  been  nar- 
rated at  length.  A  litterateur  who  was  also  a  student  of  orchid- 
ology might  make  a  charming  volume  from  the  legends  of  the 
science.  He  would  find  a  whole  chapter  of  adventures  and  emo- 
tions, for  instance,  by  tracing  up  and  out  the  few  words  granted 
to  the  discovery  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  It  would  open  effec- 
tively, according  to  the  best  canons  of  sensation,  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Thence  the  scene  would  shift  to 
untrodden  forests  of  Guiana,  where  Indians,  wild  beasts,  fevers, 
shipwrecks,  and  so  forth,  enliven  a  tale  protracted  over  years 
and  oceans,  ending  in  blue  fire  of  triumph  at  the  last.  But  this 
romance  is  summarized  so  modestly  that  we  quote  it  only  for 
form's  sake.  "  Some  few  years  ago,  while  looking  at  the  draw- 
ings of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  in  the  British  Museum,  we  found 
a  Cattleya  that  appeared  quite  strange  to  us — so  beautiful,  and  so 
distinct  from  any  we  had  seen,  that  our  curiosity  was  excited." 
A  hunt  through  Sir  Robert's  published  travels  followed.  In  his 
excursion  to  the  Roraima  he  mentions  the  beauty  of  a  certain 
"  Cattleya  Mossia)  "  ;  and,  after  due  pondering  of  evidence,  it 
seemed  likely  that  this  was  the   plant  sketched.    "  Knowing, 
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however,  that  Cattleya  Mossise  has  only  been  found  in  Venezuela, 
we  doubted  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  in  Guiana,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  identify  it."  Thus  the  tale  began. 
Mr.  Siedl  was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  forthwith  to 
hunt  up  an  incredible  flower,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  highly  im- 
probable sketch  in  the  British  Museum.  Month  after  month  he 
clambered  up  and  down  the  jungle-clad  hills  of  Guiana,  with 
plenty  of  adventures  to  keep  him  lively,  but  nothing  of  the  San 
Graal  could  he  find — that  is,  of  an  abnormal  Cattleya.  But  Mr. 
Sander  was  not  to  be  beaten.  Again  and  again  he  packed  off 
the  gallant  Siedl  on  a  quest  which  stolid  British  growers  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  joke  of  the  trade.  Nothing  is  told  us  here 
of  the  fine  things  sent  home  on  these  journeys,  which  comforted  the 
employer  under  long  disappointment,  and  cheered  the  wanderer's 
lonely  course — among  them,  however,  were  Eucharis  Mastersii, 
Eucharis  Sanderiana,  and  Utricularia  Campbelli.  And  at  length 
perseverance  found  an  ideal  reward.  Cattleya  Lawrenceaua 
offers  the  fairest  possible  proof  that  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  told 
the  truth  and  painted  it,  so  far  as  he  knew — proves  also  that 
imagination  and  critical  acumen  are  not  always  useless  in 
business.  In  the  Orchid-book  of  the  future  many  such  stories 
will  be  detailed,  with  Mr.  Sander  in  the  leading  role  generally. 
Professor  Reichenbach  paid  him  a  just  compliment,  the  full 
significance  of  which  is  caught  only  by  those  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances : — 

Bearing  in  mind  the  many  beautiful  and  entirely  new  orchids  introd  uced 
by  Mr.  Sander,  when  we  know  the  history  of  the  re-introduction  of 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  Masdevallia 
tovarensis,  Lailia  harpophylla,  Odontoglossum  na?vium,  and  many  others, 
one  cannot  help  admiring  the  wonderful  energy,  sagacity,  and  strength  of 
character  displayed  in  these  undertakings. 

In  view  of  the  Conferences  upon  "  Orchid  nomenclature  "  which 
have  opened  at  length,  after  years  of  preliminary  debate,  it  is 
interesting  and  apropos  to  mark  Professor  Reichenbach's  despairing 
tone.  Continually  through  these  volumes  he  suggests,  or  allows 
it  to  be  seen,  that  Science  and  "  The  Garden  " — in  his  own 
phrase — can  never  be  reconciled  on  the  question  of  orchid  names. 
The  former  may  consent  to  hold  her  tongue,  but  she  must  not  be 
challenged,  or  battle  will  surely  ensue.  To  choose  one  passage 
from  scores : — 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  respecting  the  nomenclature 
of  orchids,  both  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  matter  and  those  who  are 
not.  No  one  seems  to  be  successful  in  formulating  a  plan  worthy  to  be 
followed.  Those  who  are  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between  garden 
and  botanical  nomenclature  will  doubtless  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  both  into  harmony. 

The  assertion  is  uncomfortably  emphatic ;  but  it  will  be  so  much 
the  greater  credit  to  those  gentlemen  about  to  make  the  essay,  if 
they  succeed — and  a  certain  comfort  if  they  fail. 


FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL.* 

MR.  JOHN  NELSON  may  be  styled  the  Casanova  of  the 
Trail.  A  more  splendid  natural  ruffian,  one  more  candid, 
cautious,  daring,  and  diverting,  it  is  impossible  to  desire.  His 
memoirs  are  said  on  the  title-page  to  be  by  Mr.  Harrington 
O'Reilly,  but  they  are  taken  from  Mr.  Nelson's  confessions.  He 
frankly  remarks  that  his  life  has  been  misspent,  and  that  he  would 
rather  say  nothing  about  it.  But  any  casual  misdemeanours  or 
excesses  of  which  he  may  have  been  capable  in  the  way  of  business 
are  quite  redeemed  by  his  narrative.  It  is  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  all  natural  minds,  and,  we  presume,  will  be  found  quite 
unreadable  by  the  devotees  of  aesthetic  pessimism.  Mr.  Nelson 
is  no  pessimist,  but  rather,  like  a  rowdy  Ulysses,  has  drunk  all 
adventure  to  the  lees,  and  liked  it. 

Charleston,  Va.,  saw  Mr.  Nelson's  birth  on  August  25 — "saw" 
it,  but  never,  we  fancy,  "  went  better."  His  father  was  overseer 
of  salt-works,  and  had  negroes  under  his  charge.  His  word 
always  was,  "  Never  fight  a  nigger ;  but,  if  you  do,  lick  him." 
One  day  he  found  John  fighting  with  and  being  licked  by  a  little 
black,  so  the  paternal  whip  whacked  John  coincidently  with  the 
blows  of  the  little  negro,  till  John,  finding  a  bit  of  old  iron  handy, 
nearly  cut  his  opponent  to  ribbons  with  that  instrument.  Being 
freely  and  frequently  corrected  by  a  stern  parent,  John  ran  away. 
He  was  sent  to  school,  and,  like  Amyas  Leigh,  knocked  down  the 
schoolmaster — in  this  case,  for  bullying  a  girl.  His  life  became 
a  series  of  Hegiras,  till  he  joined  a  party  of  explorers  on  the 
plains,  where  the  infinite  spaces  filled  him  with  a  mysterious 
delight.  Mr.  Nelson  does  not  voluntarily  drop  into  poetry,  but 
his  feelings  in  the  unknown  vastnesses  and  the  solitude  were 
distinctly  poetical.  The  Indians,  the  original  dwellers  in  these 
free  spaces,  were  his  natural  allies.  He  thrust  his  company  on 
them,  declined  to  leave  them,  and  married  an  Indian  wench  after 
a  funny  idyl  of  courtship.  The  shyness  of  the  bride  was  purely 
conventional,  and,  as  soon  as  Nelson  left  the  camp  for  some 
time,  she  eloped  with  one  of  her  red  kin.  Mr.  Nelson  took  this 
in  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  Persians.  "  It  is  the  part 
of  bad  men  to  carry  women  off,  and  the  part  of  wise  men  not  to 
concern  themselves  about  the  matter."  That  he  was  phlegmatic 
was  fortunate ;  for  most  of  his  successive  brides  ran  away  with 
Indian  lovers — a  thing  discouraging  to  the  vanity  of  a  white. 
The  oddest  Indian  wife  was  the  lady  who  carried  the  ideas  of 
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her  people  too  far.  The  Indians  of  old,  as  John  Tanner  also 
assures  us,  practised  a  frantic  generosity.  They  were  as  eager  to 
give  property  away  as  white  folk  are  to  acquire  it.  They  also 
were  great  mourners  for  their  dead — a  truly  savage  performance, 
as  any  one  may  see.  Eor  are  we  not  civilized  ?  and  is  it  not  plain 
that,  day  by  day,  les  morts,  leu  pauvres  morts,  are  increasingly 
neglected?  The  death  of  a  sister  or  a  mother  is  resented  as  a 
temporary  interference  with  dress  and  frivolity.  "  The  pace  is 
too  good  "  to  linger  about  the  graves  of  those  who  fall  in  the  fray. 
The  Indians  have  different  notions.  When  Mr.  Nelson  made  a  new 
bride  presents  she  gave  them  all  away  in  an  hour.  When  one  of  her 
relations  died  she  went  nearly  mad,  shrieked,  gashed  herself,  and 
conferred  all  her  husband's  property  on  any  one  who  came  near 
her.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  violently  conventional  lady,  after  the 
manner  of  Indian  conventions. 

Mr.  Nelson's  descriptions  of  Indian  ways  and  customs  are 
excellent.  They  keep  up  the  Spartan  rite  of  voluntary  cruelty 
practised  on  themselves.  The  Sioux  fastened  the  flesh  of  their 
breasts  to  trees,  round  which  they  danced  for  three  days  without 
food  or  water.  Readers  of  Catlin  will  remember  the  similar  per- 
formances of  the  now  extinct  Mandans.  No  doubt  these  rites  are, 
in  idea,  partly  sacrificial,  partly  trials  of  courage,  and  rehearsals 
for  the  torture  stake,  to  which  any  brave  may  be  bound,  if  he 
falls  into  unfriendly  hands. 

One  of  Mr.  Nelson's  oddest  adventures,  as  a  very  young  man, 
was  his  encounter  with  a  set  of  psalm-singing  migratory  Chad- 
bands,  whom  he  met  in  the  plains.  "  They  told  me  they  were 
Latter-day  Saints."  One  said  he  was  "  The  Lion  of  the  Lord." 
"I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  but  did  not  say  anything 
further,  particularly  as  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  deny  his  state- 
ment." He  was  Brigham  Young !  Mr.  Nelson  felt  a  kind  of 
pity  for  these  wandering  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  acted 
as  their  guide  till  they  reached  the  lower  end  of  Salt  Lake, 
which  Young  decided  was  the  Promised  Land.  He  fancied  that 
the  Lake  communicated  with  the  Pacific  ;  had  there  been  such 
an  outlet  Brigham  Young  meant  to  have  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  Utah.  Never  was  there  a  more  romantic  Chadband,  nor 
a  tub-thumper  who  did  business  on  a  larger  scale.  Mormonism 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  caricature  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  combining  an 
unintelligent  passion  for  the  Bible  with  strict  business  principles 
and  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Leaving  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Nelson's 
ingenious  fancy  led  him  to  do  a  little  scalp-hunting.  On  returning 
to  his  tribe  he  found  himself  again  in  the  position  of  Menelaus, 
and  now  he  married  the  frantically  conventional  squaw,  whom  he 
deserted  when  she  gave  everything  he  possessed  away.  He  then, 
dealt  in  furs  for  a  while,  and  saw  the  first  wars  of  White  and 
Red  in  these  western  parts.  He  declares  that  "  the  whole  of  the 
officials  were  in  the  swindle  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  down- 
wards." The  Red  Men  were  treated  with  brutal  dishonesty ;  they 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  Yankees,  arrows  were  shot,  soldiers, 
were  sent,  massacre  and  whisky  did  the  business  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  Nelson  took  to  trapping  again,  with  a  gentleman  named  Hal 
Gay,  and  they  started  a  gambling  and  drinking  hell,  which  they 
frankly  named  "  The  Robbers'  Roost."  "  We  built  quite  a  big 
gambling  saloon,"  says  the  Barry  Lyndon  of  the  West,  "  in  which 
many  a  poor  fellow  lost  not  only  his  money  but  his  life."  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Nelson  set  very  little  store  by  either  of 
these  commodities,  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
bank  he  lost  all  he  had  over  his  own  fraudulent  euchre  or  poker.. 
"  The  Provost-Marshal  stood  in  with  us,  and  would  detain  the 
caravans  that  we  might  skin  the  emigrants  out  of  their  money 
either  by  gambling  or  by  drinking."  This  was  the  humour 
of  it  :— 

Hal  would  disguise  himself,  rubbing  a  lot  of  dirt  in  his  hair,  over  his  face 
and  hands,  and  putting  on  some  dirty  ragged  clothes.  Then  he  went  down 
to  the  caravan  corral,  talking  to  some  of  the  men,  and  brought  them  up  to- 
the  town.  He  then  strolled  along  to  the  Robbers'  Koost,  and  invited  them 
in  to  have  a  drink.  Once  in,  it  was  not  long  before  he  got  them  into  the 
gambling  saloon,  where  he  began  to  play,  and  invariably  won  by  an  arrange- 
ment he  had  with  the  banker,  who  was  in  our  employment. 

Having  won  a  pile,  he  stood  more  drinks,  and  as  a  lesult  some  of  the 
strangers  soon  started  in.  He  left  off  then,  for  the  banker  invariably  gave 
him  a  dollar  to  go  and  have  a  drink,  saying  his  luck  was  far  too  good,  and 
if  he  kept  on  winning  all  the  money,  there  would  be  none  left  for  his  pals- 
to  take  away. 

I  don't  say  there  was  any  cheating  done,  but  the  bank  invariably  came 
off  the  winner. 

I  attended  to  the  bar  whilst  all  this  was  going  on.  That  was  my  depart- 
ment, and  pretty  busy  I  was  too,  for  the  more  they  gambled  the  more- 
drinks  I  sold. 

Finally  things  became  so  warm  and  the  shootings  so  frequent,  I  had  a 
consultation  with  my  partner,  and  suggested  our  clearing  out  before  we  got 
into  trouble. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  least  creditable  part  of  Mr.  Nelson's- 
confessions,  though  we  may  not  wholly  sympathize  with  hhtt 
when  he  became  a  Mormon.  He  accompanied  troops  to  the  scene 
of  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  and  helped  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  victims.  As  a  Mormon  Mr.  Nelson  distinguished  himself 
by  the  vivacity  of  his  flirtations,  which  made  it  seem  better  for 
him  to  leave  the  holy  community  of  Latter-day  Saints.  A  good 
deal  of  shooting  had  to  be  done ;  and  here  is  an  anecdote  of  an 
English  emigrant.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Slade  was  a 
peculiarly  abominable  kind  of  Western  Bersark  who  kept  the 
roads  in  terror  by  his  cruelties : — 

An  English  emigrant  drove  up  to  the  shanty  whilst  they  were  there, 
and  as  he  was  getting  down  from  his  waggon,  Slade  stepped  up  to  the 
counter,  and  snatching  up  a  four-pound  weight  which  stood  by  the  scales, 
heaved  it  through  the  window  at  the  emigrant's  head,  just  missing  it. 
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This  was  too  much  fur  the  Britisher,  who  was  as  hrave  a  chap  as  ever 
stepped.  He  turned  round,  and  seeing  there  were  about  eight  of  them,  he 
stretched  out  hie  arm,  dragged  his  ritie  out  of  the  waggon,  stepped  into  the 
shanty,  cocked  it,  and  presenting  it  at  Slade's  head,  said  : 

"  You  heaved  that  weight  at  me.    What  did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

Slade  said  it  was  onlv  done  in  fun,  and  the  others,  trying  to  make  peace, 
apologized  for  him,  and  begged  the  Englishman  not  to  notice  it. 

He  said  that  if  blade  undertook  not  to  bother  him  again  it  was  all  right. 
This  was  promised,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  Britisher  in 
the  kitchen  with  his  wife,  who  was  with  him. 

]tr.  Nelson  now  took  service  in  an  unofficial  way  with  the 
American  forces,  where  lie  met  "  a  scout  named  Bill  Cody,"  better 
known  as  "  Buffalo  Bill.''  One  day,  on  the  plains,  he  distinctly 
heard  a  voice  telling  him  that  he  would  he  shot,  and  shot  he  was 
presently.  He  then  married  a  squaw  with  Christian  rites,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  a  domestic  character  ever  since.  His 
best  adventure  alter  this  was  in  a  prairie  fire  ;  the  anecdote  is  as 
good  as  Mayne  Keid,  and  true.  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  mani- 
festly veracious,  a  page  out  of  a  volume  now  closed,  at  least  in 
America.  In  Africa,  perhaps,  there  is  still  verge  and  space 
enough  for  the  Nelsons  of  this  world.  Mr.  Nelson  came  to 
London  in  the  "  "Wild  West  3  show,  but  he  says  nothing  about 
his  urban  adventures  in  his  very  diverting  memoirs.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  pity. 


BOOKS  OS  DIVINITY.* 

DR.  LIDDON'S  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  theologian  needs 
no  gilding,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice 
the  appearance  of  his  Advent  and  Christmas  Sermons.  There  is, 
however,  one  thought  that  will  strike  many  readers  of  these 
volumes  which  we  may  venture  to  anticipate.  Those  who  have 
listened  to  Dr.  Liddon  under  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's  or  in 
the  University  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  where  he  is  even  more 
.at  home,  usually  go  away  with  the  impression  that  they  have 
been  listening  to  a  consummate  rhetorician.  Yet  those  who 
read  these  Sermons  will  find  that  there  is  in  them  no  rhetoric  at 
all,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  no  questions,  no 
ejaculations,  no  anecdotes,  no  mots  or  quotations,  no  gorgeous 
adjectives.  Even  when  the  scene  lends  itself  to,  almost  demands, 
what  is  known  as  word-painting,  the  opportunity  is  used  with  the 
severest  self-restraint.    Let  any  one  compare,  for  instance,  the 
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sermon  on  the  Last  Judgment  (Vol.  I.  of  the  Advent  Sermons) 
with  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  same  subject  (Vol.  IV.  of 
his  Collected  "Works),  and  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary difference  between  the  two  preachers.  Taylor  goes  to 
work  like  a  painter  designing  a  fresco  for  a  Campo  Santo.  A 
thousand  terrible  or  harrowing  details  are  there.  His  principle 
is  that  what  we  see  vividly  we  believe  intensely,  and  he  strikes 
at  the  intelligence  through  the  senses.  Dr.  Liddon  addresses 
himself  entirely  to  the  reason;  not,  it  is  true,  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  common  sense,  but  to  the  disciplined  reason — reason 
which  has  put  itself  into  the  proper  attitude  for  this  particular 
subject  of  thought.  Taylor  swells  over  all  his  banks,  like  the 
Nile  in  flood,  and  hardly  exhausts  what  he  has  to  say  in  three 
long  discourses ;  Dr.  Liddon  makes  his  mark  in  sixteen  not  large 
pages.  Each  topic  is  handled  differently.  Why  must  we  believe 
in  a  Judgment  ?  Because,  says  Taylor,  it  is  the  great  redressing 
of  all  wrongs.  "  It  is  but  reasonable,  for  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  the  necessities  of  the  world,  that  the  private  should  be  judged, 
and  virtue  should  be  tied  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  should  be 
relieved,  and  the  oppressed  should  appeal,  and  the  noise  of  widows 
should  be  heard,  and  the  saints  should  stand  upright,  and  the 
cause  that  was  ill  judged  should  be  judged  over  again,  and  tyrants 
should  be  called  to  account,  and  our  thoughts  should  be  examined, 
and  our  secret  actions  viewed  on  all  sides,  and  the  infinite  number 
of  sins  which  escape  here  should  not  escape  finally."  "  If,"  says 
Dr.  Liddon,  "  the  reason  is  convinced,  first,  of  the  possibility  of 
miracles — and  this  possibility  cannot  be  denied  by  a  serious 
believer  in  a  living  and  moral  God — and,  secondly,  of  the  truth 
of  the  historical  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  did  really  rise  again  from 
the  dead — and  St.  Paul  will  tell  him  that,  while  the  fact  was  in 
his  lifetime  a  matter  of  widespread  notoriety,  it  could  not  be 
denied  without  breaking  altogether  with  anything  that  could  be 
called  Christianity — if,  I  say,  reason  be  thus  convinced  that  such 
a  miracle  as<  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  historically  true,  he 
ought  to  have  no  serious  difficulty,  on  the  score  of  reason,  in 
believing  the  Last  Judgment."  Here  two  long  arguments  are 
packed  into  a  few  lines,  and  Taylor's  whole  reasoning  appears  in 
the  one  word  "  moral."  Again,  Taylor  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  actual  scene  of  the  dread  Assize,  the  terrors  that  usher 
it  in,  the  audience,  the  Judge.  In  Dr.  Liddon's  sermon  there  is 
scarcely  anything  of  this.  The  soul  even  in  that  awful  concourse 
of  all  peoples  is  alone  with  God,  and  feels  rather  than  hears  its 
doom.  But  the  tale  is  told  in  the  plainest  language  and  with 
great  brevity.  The  difference  between  the  two  preachers  is 
immense,  and  to  account  for  it  would  need  a  long  treatise  on  the 
taste,  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere,  of  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  But  in  what  does  Dr.  Liddon's  rhetoric 
consist  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity  ? 
for  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  popularity.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  style.  Partly  in  voice  and  manner.  Partly  in 
intellectual  power.  But  intellectual  power  is  apt  to  be  fatiguing. 
What  redeems  Dr.  Liddon — and  this  is  a  most  important  reflection 
for  all  clever  people  who  want  to  do  good  work  in  the  pulpit — is 
his  grip  and  practicality.  Not  a  thought  is  introduced  without  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  audience.  There  is  no  parade.  Every- 
thing is  real  and  important ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
preacher  does  not  seem  to  care  how  tersely  his  reasoning  may  be 
put  or  what  demands  it  may  make  on  the  hearers'  intelligence.  He 
feels  sure  that  they  want  to  understand,  and  that  if  what  he  says 
is  luminously  expressed  they  will  understand  it.  Again,  it  will 
be  observed  in  these  sermons  that  intellectual  method  is  never 
carried  too  far.  The  treatment  is  never  exhaustive ;  a  few  lead- 
ing points  are  selected  and  driven  home.  Thus  the  attention  is 
stimulated  and  never  wearied.  Lastly,  the  secret  consists  in 
that  which  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  all  great  oratory — the  ethos 
of  the  speaker.  The  light  is  never  dry.  Every  word  is  steeped 
in  emotion,  all  the  more  pungent  from  the  self-restraint  that 
husbands  it.  The  reader  feels,  to  use  Horace's  phrase,  that  "  he 
is  walking  upon  fire."  And  the  emotion  is  marked  by  that 
austerity  which,  whether  in  nature,  in  art,  or  in  human  character, 
men  accept  as  the  seal  of  the  highest  excellence,  though  they 
may  themselves  be  easygoing  enough.  Austerity  is  the  blending 
of  tenderness  with  severity,  two  qualities  so  antagonistic  that 
their  harmonious  interaction  is  always  marvellous.  Hence  it  has 
a  high  value  in  persuasion,  the  rarity  of  the  character  reflecting 
light  upon  the  rarity  of  the  faith  by  which  the  character  is 
moulded.  Every  quack  is  driven  by  the  necessity  of  his  trade  to 
imitate  this  character ;  but  it  is  the  special  property  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  only  creed  that  can  teach  how  joy,  sorrow,  and  wrath 
spring  from  the  same  fountain. 

Canon  Scott  Holland's  volume  is  another  noteworthy  specimen 
of  the  teaching  that  draws  people  to  St.  Paul's.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view  a  perhaps  not  too  fastidious  critic  might  find  a  good 
deal  to  dislike  in  these  sermons.  The  author's  rule  is  never  to 
use  one  word  when  five  will  do  as  well.  A  whole  page  is  some- 
times filled  up  with  the  mere  statement  of  the  point  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  style  is  spasmodic,  and  always  "  on  the  go."  Even  in 
sermons  there  are  passages  where  the  utterance  is  not  naturally 
choked  with  sobs ;  and  it  is  precisely  when  he  is,  or  should  be,  on 
the  matter-of-fact  level — lor  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Gospel  Witness — that  Canon  Scott  Holland  does  least  justice  to 
his  powers.  For  he  has  great  powers.  The  sermons  on  the 
Resurrection,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  two  schools  of  "criti- 
cism," one  of  which  regards  Christianity  as  built  upon  a  beautiful 
human  life,  rounded  off  by  a  great  lie,  while  the  other  regards  it 
as  built,  or  rather  suspended  like  a  vapour,  upon  the  lie  itself, 
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are  very  striking.  Canon  Scott  Holland  has  a  clear  perception  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the  day,  and  a  distressing  sense  of 
the  way  in  which  doubts  and  denials  strip  life  of  its  beauty  and 
happiness.  It  is  on  this  side  that  he  makes  his  attack  on  the 
negative  scientific  attitude.  Agnosticism,  in  his  view,  is  a  big 
name  which  covers  no  deep  philosophical  position.  "  It  only  means 
the  mental  temper  and  attitude  of  an  honest  and  cheerful  English- 
man, to  whom  and  for  whom  these  burning  questions  do  not 
practically  or  vitally  exist."  Only,  it  should  be  added  by  way  of 
caution,  the  preacher  is  not  here  thinking  of  those  too  cheerful 
agnostics  of  the  luncheon-bar  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough spoke  some  little  time  ago. 

Socrates  and  Christ  is  primarily  a  protest  against  the  tendency 
manifested  by  a  certain  school  of  writers  to  elevate  the  martyr- 
philosophei  into  something  like  an  equality  with  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  Mr.  Wenley  begins  by  taking  exception  to  the 
statement  of  M.  Havet  that  "  le  Christianisme  est  sorti  presque 
tout  entier  de  l'antiquit£  hellenique,"  and  to  that  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Mackay  that  "  Christianity  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  truths 
already  uttered  in  the  Athenian  prison."  A  great  part  of  the 
book  is  occupied  in  showing  how  Greek  philosophy  required  to  be 
modified  by  the  infusion  of  Hebrew  ideas,  that  is  by  Alexan- 
drinism,  before  it  could  become,  what  Eusebius  called  it,  "  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Gospel."  But  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  conclusion,  where  Mr.  Wenley  dwells  upon  the 
originality,  permanence,  and  distinctive  character  of  the  Saviour's 
work.  lie  appears  to  belong  to  that  modern  school  who  regard 
the  person  of  Christ  with  great  awe  and  veneration,  while  treat- 
ing "  preconceived  theological  opinions  "  as  things  that  may  be 
set  upon  one  side.  It  is  significant  that  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour 
as  "  Christ,"  not  always  as  "  Jesus,"  regards  Him,  that  is  to  say, 
as  possessing  in  some  real  sense  a  Divine  commission.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "  Jesus  was  divine  by  His  clear  vision  of  His 
own  divinity."  His  special  work  was  that  He  "  set  forth  in  His 
own  person  that  pattern  humanity  which,  in  earlier  ages,  had 
only  such  reality  as  dreams  are  made  of";  that  He  "objectified 
an  ideal  career,"  and  so  on.  This  is  much,  for  there  are  those 
who  do  not  admit  it.  But,  unless  Mr.  Wenley  is  content  to 
regard  Christianity  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  from  the  culm 
indifference  of  a  library  chair,  he  will  find  himself  obliged  to  go 
forward  or  to  go  back.  For  what  is  a  perfect  life  but  a  Miracle  P 
And  what  is  the  good  of  saying  that  "  our  demonstrable  knowledge 
of  God  must  be  very  specially  through  the  life  of  Christ  "  if  it  must 
be  admitted  that  "  Criticism  may — the  probability  is  that  it 
does — reduce  direct  accurate  knowledge  of  Him  to  a  minimum  "  ? 
Instead  of  writing  Criticism  with  a  big  C,  and  falling  down  before 
it  as  a  sort  of  divine  Omphe,  let  us  write  it  with  a  smaller  letter, 
and  qualify  it  as  Baur's  criticism  or  Hitzig's  criticism.  The 
change  is  slight,  but  it  will  be  found  to  make  a  great  difference. 
Mr.  Wenley's  book  is  one  that  cannot  be  read  without  sympathy 
and  respect.  We  can  only  trust  that  he  will  not  spend  his  life 
in  "  beating  about  the  bush  with  profound  emotion  and  never 
Btarting  the  hare." 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss's  Manual  of  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
second  volume,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  all  serious 
students,  and  exceedingly  embarrassing  by  all  that  too  numerous 
crew  of  facile  writers  who  like  to  season  their  graver  labours  by 
a  little  dash  of  theology.  The  work  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  method  which  German  scholars  have  settled  upon  as  best 
fitted  for  the  "  discipline  "  of  introduction,  and  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  extraordinary  vacillations  of  opinion  that  have 
characterized  New  Testament  criticism.  Dr.  Weiss  is  perfectly 
free  and  outspoken,  but  his  judgment  is  wise  and  cautious  and 
his  guidance  can  be  trusted.  Mr.  Davidson  has  done  his  work 
as  translator  upon  the  whole  very  well ;  but  still  there  are 
occasional  sentences  that  are  obscure  and  misleading  until  one 
turns  to  the  original  German.  Thus  (p.  259)  the  words 
"  Clement  of  Alexandria  confesses  in  the  most  naive  way  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  work  "  may  be  taken  by  a  hasty  reader 
to  mean  that  Clement  had  never  heard  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
the  note  upon  this  passage  is  not  well  rendered,  for  "  gebeten  " 
does  not  mean  "  interrogated."  The  usefulness  of  the  book  would 
have  been  vastly  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  index. 

Bernardine  a  Piconio,  or  Henri  Bernardine  de  Picquigny,  was 
a  French  priest  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paid  (Romans  and  I  Corinthians)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  grace  that  attaches  to  French  works  of  devotion.  The 
author  does  not  dwell  on  grammatical  subtleties  and  passes  over 
many  a  hard  knot.  He  was  well  read  in  the  fashion  of  his  age, 
knew  Greek,  Liitin,  and  Syriac,  and  quotes  the  Fathers  with 
perfect  freedom.  But  all  that  does  not  tend  to  edification  is  to 
him  as  sawdust ;  his  book  opens  with  a  very  striking  prayer, 
and  neither  Greek  particles  nor  heresies  are  suffered  to  jar  the 
tone  of  devout  meditation  that  reigns  throughout.  The  work  is 
that  of  a  staunch  Romanist,  bien  entendu  ;  but  in  these  brawling 
days  there  are  many  who  will  thank  Mr.  Prichard  for  making 
them  acquainted  with  a  spirit  so  lucid  and  serene. 

Other  translations  on  our  list  are  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  by 
Orelli,  and  the  second  volume  of  Delitzsch's  Neiv  Commentary  on 
Genesis.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  find  captious  fault  with  works  so 
learned  ;  but  if  Orelli's  book  were  a  commentary  on  yEsehylus 
no  one  would  tolerate  such  a  translation  as  this  : — "  For  every 
boot  of  the  booted  ones  with  turmoil  and  mantle  rolled  in  blood, 
this  is  for  burning,  for  fuel  of  fire,"  which  might  surely  just  as 


well  have  been  left  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  note  on  this 
passage  is  "  the  verb  refers  not  directly  to  the  noise  caused  by 
boots,  but  to  the  turmoil  of  battle,  where  there  is  tramping  about 
in  boots."  We  should  have  more  confidence  in  the  Hebraists 
if  they  were  not  quite  so  heavily  "  booted,"  and  did  not  "  tramp 
about "  so  clumsily  on  all  the  tender  little  humanities  that  we  are- 
weakly  attached  to.  There  is  always  a  suspicion  that  those  who 
cannot  render  an  author's  style  cannot  really  understand  his- 
meaning.  Surely  Isaiah  had  a  style.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Authorized  Version  invented  one  for  him. 

The  Writings  of  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  form  a  volume,, 
tiny  in  size,  but  full  of  interest.  The  editing  appears  to  have  been 
done  with  care,  the  genuine  remains  are  separated  from  the 
doubtful,  the  Scripture  quotations  have  been  compared  with  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Itala,  and  the  critical  and  historical  notes  seem 
to  be  scholarly  and  sufficient.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  and  the  late  Mr.  Hennessy,  with  occasional 
verifications  by  the  present  editor,  Dr.  Wright.  The  addition  of 
a  short  Life  of  the  Saint  would  have  been  an  improvement,  but  if 
the  reader  is  induced  by  this  omission  to  take  up  Miss  Cusack's 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  or  consult  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes's  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  or,  still  better,  Ireland  and  the 
Celtic  Church  by  the  same  accomplished  author,  he  will  have 
nothing  to  regret.  Two  complaints  we  may  venture  to  make.  The 
one  piece  of  Greek  that  Dr.  Wright  gives  us  is  surely  wrong. 
The  original  of  Patrick's  "  Curie  lession  "  (p.  80)  ought  to  be  Kvptt 
e\erjo-ov  not  Kvpif  cXcctcrov.  And,  if  Dr.  Wright  desired  his  work 
to  be  read  by  all  classes,  he  should  not  have  trailed  his  Protestant 
coat-tails  quite  so  defiantly.  The  note  on  the  "  power  of  binding 
and  loosing"  (p.  124)  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  was 
quite  uncalled  lor,  and  will  give  offence.  Readers  of  this  delight- 
ful little  book  should  be  allowed  to  forget  the  Romanist  con- 
troversy, and  all  the  absurd  legends  of  a  too  credulous  after-age, 
and  just  listen  to  the  Saint  himself.  His  very  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  over-ingenious  critics,  but  he  has  the  rare  gift  of 
making  us  see  and  hear  through  all  the  mists  of  fifteen 
centuries.  Let  the  sceptic  hear  and  be  convinced.  "  I, 
Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  rudest  and  the  least  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  most  contemptible  to  very  many,  had  for  my  father 
Calpornius,  a  deacon,  a  son  of  Potitus,  a  presbyter,  who  "dwelt  in 
the  village  of  Bannavem  Taberniae  (Dumbarton?),  for  he  had  a 
small  farm  hard  by  the  place  where  I  was  taken  captive.  I  was 
then  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  did  not  know  the  true  God  ; 
and  I  was  taken  to  Ireland  in  captivity  with  so  many  thousand 
men,  in  accordance  with  our  deserts."  Six  years  he  worked  as 
a  slave.  But  one  night  a  voice  cried  to  him  in  his  sleep,  "  Behold, 
thy  ship  is  ready."  "  After  this  I  took  flight  .  .  .  and  I  came 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who  directed  my  way  for  good  ;  and 
I  feared  nothing  till  I  arrived  at  that  ship.  And  on  the  same  day 
on  which  I  arrived,  the  ship  moved  out  of  its  place,  and  I  asked 
them  that  I  might  go  away,  and  sail  with  them.  And  it  dis- 
pleased the  captain,  and  he  answered  sharply  with  indignation, 
'  Do  not  by  any  means  seek  to  go  with  us.'  And  when  I  heard 
this,  I  separated  myself  from  them  in  order  to  go  to  the  hut  where 
I  lodged.  And  on  the  way  I  began  to  pray.  And  before  I  had 
ended  my  prayer  I  heard  one  of  them,  and  he  was  calling  loudly 
after  me  '  Come  quickly,  for  these  men  are  calling  you.'  .  .  .  And 
we  sailed  immediately."  Some  years  after  this  escape  Patrick 
had  his  famous  vision  "  in  the  Britains  with  his  parents."  He 
heard  in  his  mind  the  voice  of  those  who  dwell  near  the  wood  of 
Foclut  (in  Mayo),  which  is  close  by  the  Western  Sea.  "  And  they 
cried  out  thus,  as  if  with  one  voice,  '  We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth, 
that  thou  come  and  henceforth  walk  among  us.' "  Yet  he  did 
not  obey  the  call  for  many  years,  till  he  was  "  almost  worn  out."~ 
This  is  as  real  and  vivid  as  anything  in  history.  We  trust  these 
extracts  may  tempt  our  readers  to  desire  better  acquaintance  with 
a  famous  but  little-known  saint. 

We  have  also  received  By-paths  of  English  Church  History,  an  in- 
teresting but  rather  too  fragmentary  series  of  sketches  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  with  some  useful  notes  on  the  rise  of 
the  parochial  system,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole ;  Golden  Words 
(fourth  edition),  translated  and  adapted  from  the  De  Imitatione 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  Guild  Addresses,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Shaw  ;  a 
modest  volume  of  addresses  on  the  Life  of  David,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Stone,  of  Nottingham ;  The  Mystic  Vine,  a  translation,  or 
rather  adaptation,  of  a  devotional  treatise  that  has  sometimes 
been  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux ;  Is 
not  this  the  Christ  ?  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgeway  ;  Blankthorpe 
Parochial  Papers,  a  useful  and  suggestive  little  collection  of  essays 
on  parish  management,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Ball ;  The  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  War,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker;  A\ 
Catechism  on  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Chapman  ; 
Eastertide,  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  M.  H. 
Aitken  ;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  popular  Roman 
Catholic  Manual  of  the  subject,  by  Rev.  John  McDevitt,  D.D. ; 
and  two  little  German  books  by  Ernst  and  Karl  Fischer,  the  first 
of  which  deals  with  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  the 
second  insists  upon  the  adaptation  of  revelation  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  The  authors  write  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
bearing  of  modern  science  upon  Christian  ethics,  and  find  much 
to  commend  in  Mr.  Drummond's  work.  Their  German  is  clear  and 
easy,  and  English  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
them. 
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THE  RUTLAND  MSS.' 

BELVOIR  CASTLE  has,  as  -was  expected,  proved  singularly 
rich  in  historical  manuscripts;  and  this  volume,  which  we 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  its  late  and  its  present  owner,  and  to  the 
industry  and  skill  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  the  Deputy-Keeper  of 
the  Records,  and  of  those  who  have  worked  at  it  under  his  direc- 
tion, is  full  of  delightful  matter.  The  preface  affords  a  notable 
example  of  the  good  results  which  often  arise  from  the  visit  of  an 
expert  in  manuscript  work  to  the  seat  of  one  of  our  historic  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Lyte  tells  us  how  he  discovered  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  documents  lying  half  forgotten  in  a  lumber-room,  and 
how  he  was  led  to  make  a  visit  to  the  stables  of  the  castle,  and 
there  found  a  loft  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  old  papers 
lying  in  confusion  and  piled  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  As 
he  came  upon  three  manuscripts  of  special  interest — one  a  holo- 
graph letter  of  Lord  Burghley,  and  another  a  letter  of  Charles 
James  Fox — in  about  half  an  hour,  he  saw  that  the  contents  of 
the  loft  were  worth  overhauling,  and  they  now  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  materials  noted  in  the  Calendar,  of  which  the  first  in- 
stalment is  given  to  us  here.  All  the  papers  in  this  Calendar 
will  for  the  future  be  safe  from  rats  and  other  enemies,  for  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  has  had  them  treated  with  all  possible  care  and 
respect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  Mr.  Lyte's  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume.  Short  as  it  is,  no  one  can  want  a  better 
guide  to  the  choicest  bits  in  the  text.  At  the  same  time,  the 
reader  should  work  through  the  Calendar  for  himself  if  he  wishes 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

The  Calendar  begins  with  some  letters  relating  to  the  Vernons, 
whose  estates  in  Derbyshire   passed  to  the  Manners  family. 
Several  of  these  letters  are  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  refer  to  the  war  of  1 47 1 .    On  March  30 
Clarence  wrote  to  Henry  Vernon  urging  him,  as  he  had  done  in 
previous  letters,  to  join  him  against  Edward,  the  "  late  King," 
and  a  few  days  before  the  Earl  of  Warwick  also  sent  him  a  letter 
to  the  same  effect.    Warwick's  letter  is  given  in  facsimile ;  it 
presents  us  with  the  only  extant  specimen  of  his  writing,  for 
though  the  body  of  the  letter  is  in  another  hand,  the  signature  is 
his,  and  so  also  is  the  postscript- — "  Henry  I  pray  you  ifayle  not 
now  as  ever  I  may  do  ffbr  vow."    Clarence,  who  changed  sides 
early  in  April,  wrote  from  Tewkesbury  on  May  6,  two  days  after 
the  battle,  bidding  Vernon  join  him  in  King  Edward's  name,  and 
announcing  that  Edward,  "  late  called  Prince,"  was  among  those 
"  slayn  in  playn  bataill,"  which  is  strong  evidence  against  the 
story  current  in  the  next  century  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
assassinated  after  the  battle  by  Clarence  and  Gloucester.    In  1485 
Henry  VII.  commands  Vernon  to  join  in  putting  down  the  rebels 
in  the  North,  who  with  "  Robyn  of  Riddisdale,  Jak  St  ...  , 
Thomolyn  at  Lath,  and  Maister  Mendallfor  their  capteyns,"  wrere 
confederate  with  the  Scots.    This  letter,  which  is  of  nearly  the 
same  date  with  one  on  the  same  matter  from  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  to  John  Paston,  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  popular 
movements  in  the  North.    Vernon,  by  that  time  a  Knight  and 
Controller  of  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  received  a 
request  from  the  King  in  1492,  when  war  with  France  was  immi- 
nent, that  he  would  "  lene  unto  us  the  somme  of  Cli,"  secured 
on  the  "  half  quinzame  payable  at  Martilmas  next  commyng." 
The  papers  relating  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  other 
matters  which  have  already  been  printed  by  the  Camden  Society 
(Rutland  Papers)  are  briefly  noticed,  and  references  are  given  to 
the  Society's  volume.    Two  or  three  documents  are  concerned 
with  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  One  contains  the  valua- 
tion of  the  priory  of  Warter,  in  Yorkshire,  granted  to  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  representative  of  the  founder.  This 
valuation,  which  is  not  in  the  Monasticon,  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  the  house.    A  letter  from 
Thomas  Cromwell  speaks  of  a  friar,  who  used  the  "  deceitful  art 
of  magic  and  astronomy."  The  superstition  of  a  later  generation  is 
illustrated  by  the  depositions  with  respect  to  an  accusation  brought 
in  1 591  against  a  surgeon  of  Burton-on-Trent  of  bewitching  one 
of  his  neighbours  by  means  of  a  wax-figure  "  of  a  mayde  with  a 
garlande  on  her  hedde  and  a  flower  in  her  hande."    Henry,  the 
second  earl,  was  Lieutenant  in  the  North  in  1549,  and  we  have 
the  lists  which  were  drawn  up  for  him  of  the  towns  on  the 
Scottish  frontier  occupied  by  troops,  and  of  the  beacons  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  Complaints  occur  of  the  evil  doings  of 
the  foreign  mercenaries  employed  by  the  Ministers  of  Edward  VI. 
At  Morpeth  the  Italians  killed  Lord  Dacre's  deer,  and  were  other- 
wise so  troublesome  that  "  thinhabitantes  do  rather  mynde  to  leave 
the  towne  and  seak  other  dwellinges  then  to  susteigne  such  intoller- 
able  unquietnes  and  misordre."  Affairs  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Peace  of  Passau  are  well  described  in  a  paper  addressed  to  "  Your 
Grace."     Among  the  few  notices  of  public  events   in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  North. 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland  relates  how   "  the  Rokesbyes,  the 
Bowssies,  the  Wicliffes,"  with  their  adherents  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  or  more,  set  on  him  at  a  horse-race — "  on  thors 
rynninge  day  " — on  Gaterley  Moor,  intending  to  "  trap  "  him  to 
please  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  1563  the  Earl  of  Rutland 
received  a  long  letter  from  Randolph,  describing  how  the  Queen 
of  Scots  opened  her  Parliament,  attended  by  "  the  four  virgins, 

*  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  Tirelfth  Rrport,  Appendix,  Part  IV. 
The  Manuscripts  of  His  Grwe  the  Duhe  of  Rutland,  preserved  at  Jielvoir 
Cattle.  Vol.1.  Ion<!on:  printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


maydes,  Maries,  damoyselles  of  honor,  or  the  Quen's  mignions, 
cawle  them  as  please  your  honour,  hut  a  fayerrer  syghte  was- 
never  seen."  At  this  time,  Randolph  says,  Elizabeth'and  Mary 
were  on  familiar  terms,  and  letters,  "  wrytten  in  whole  sheeteff 
of  paper  with  their  owne  handes,"  constantly  passed  between 
them.  Several  letters  are  full  of  gossip  about  Elizabeth's 
Court.  The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Anne  Cecil 
"caused  great  wypping,  waling,  and  sorrowful  chere"  among 
the  young  ladies  "  that  hoped  to  have  hade  that  golden  daye." 
In  a  letter  of  1 576  the  Court  is  said  to  be  "  as  full  of  malice  and 
spite  as  when  "  the  Earl  of  Rutland  left  it.  The  Queen  had  heert 
angry  with  Mary  Shelton  for  her  wish  to  marry,  and  had  "  telt 
liberall  bothe  with  bloes  and  yevill  wordes."  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
writing  in  December  1583,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
Throgmorton's  plot,  describes  Elizabeth  as  "  troubled  with 
suspicions  which  aryse  of  some  illmynded  subiectes  towards 
her." 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Rutland  died  in  1588,  only  a  year  after  his 
succession  to  the  earldom,  and  left  his  wife  and  children  badly 
off".    His  son  and  successor,  Roger,  was  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  his  tutor,  John  Jegon,   afterwards  Bishop  of" 
Norwich,  reported  well  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his  mother.    In  this 
•  letter  Jegon  asks  for  more  bedding  for  the  Earl's  attendants  : 
"  We  have  but  one  bed  besides  his  lordship's,  and  we  have 
now  four  daily  waiters  to  lodge."     The  young  Earl's  sister, 
Lady  Bridget,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour, 
and  for  a  time  gave  her  royal  mistress  much  satisfaction;  but 
she  got  into  a  sad  scrape  by  marrying  a  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and 
was  for  a  short  space  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Bedford,  while  her  husband  was  put  in  prison.  We 
[  have  a  bright  account,  written  by  Robert  Cecil,  of  how  the 
j  Armada  sailed  up  the  Channel,  and  Drake  captured  the  galleon 
of  Don  Pedro  de  "  Lulaghe  "  (Valdez)  ;  he  speaks  of  the  "great 
j  magnanimytie  of  the  Queen,  who  was  not  a  whit  dismayed." 
!  The  next  paper  is  a  "  Briefe  Declaration  "  of  the  Spanish  disasters 
J  up  to  28th  July.    Earl  Roger  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
Essex,  but  not  being  "any  of  the  complotters,"  and  "lyke  a 
lamb  drawen  in  among  them,"  got  off  with  a  short  imprisonment 
and  a  fine.    There  are  several  notices  of  persecutions  suffered  hy 
the  Roman  Catholics.    Among  these  is  a  pamphlet  on  the  life 
and  death  of  Thomas  Colwell  of  Feversham,  which  contains  a 
curious  and  highly  probable  story  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
little  Lady   Elizabeth.     The   execution    of  a  priest  named 
Barkworth  in  1601  is  told  with  horrible  details;  others  suffered 
with  him,  one  of  them  a  woman.    A  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  to  his  brother,  dated  5th  November,  1605,  gives  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
and  the  arrest  of  "  one  Johnson,"  as  Guy  Fawkes  called  him- 
self.    In  1609  there  was  a  general  opinion  that  "a  milder 
course  would  be  held"  with  Roman  Catholics;  and  we  are 
told  that  James  was  not  displeased  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine's 
answer  to  his  book.     This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  King's 
Premonition  to  all  the  Most  Mighty  Monarchs,  which  was  written 
in  answer  to  Bellarmine's  reply  to  the  Apology  for  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance.    A  short  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Commons, 
in  November  16 to,  on  the  proposed  Contract  is  of  some  value. 
Under  162 1  we  have  a  schedule  of  wages  of  "artificers,  handy- 
craftsmen,  labourers,  and  servants,"  in  Lincolnshire,  assessed 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.    By  far  the  most  important  of 
the  papers  relating  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  this  volume 
is  the  Diary  of  George,  seventh  Earl  of  Rutland,  during  the 
King's  expedition  against  the  Scots  in  1639.    He  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  refusal  of  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  to  take  the 
military  oath  proposed  by  the  King,  and  makes  it  evident  that 
the  nobles  generally  disliked  Charles's  proceedings.  Rutland 
considered  the  oath  ambiguous,  and  desired  that  the  King  would 
interpret  it,  and  he  made  a  decidedly  chilling  answer  to  the 
request  that  the  lords  would  pledge  themselves  to  contribute 
each  a  certain  force  to  the  army.    The  lack  of  discipline  among 
the  King's  troops  is  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who,  when  displeased  at  being  ordered  to  march 
in  the  rear,  bade  his  "  Cornett  and  Trumpett  to  plucke  of  their 
cullers."    The  second  Scotch  war  was  regarded  with  general  dis- 
like, and  Sir  Francis  Fane  records  how  the  Devon  troops  rioted, 
and  how,  while  the  Court  of  Sewers  was  sitting  at  Wisbeach, 
some  two  hundred  soldiers,  thinking  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was 
in  the  court,  beset  the  doors,  crying  out  "  Give  us  Wren,  that 
damned  Bishop  Ely;  wee  will  have  him,  or  else  fyer  the  towne 
and  cutt  the  troats  of  all  the  Commissioners."    The  present  volume 
goes  down  to  May  1641,  and  the  Report  will  occupy  two  volumes 
more. 


CLASSIC  TALES.* 

THE  publishers  of  this  series  have  given  no  account  whatever 
of  the  source  from  which  it  is  reprinted,  and  it  has  not  been 
without  some  little  difficulty  that  we  have  traced  the  origin  of 
these  Classic  Tales.  The  introductory  papers,  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  work  of  each  novelist  represented,  were  contributed  by  Leigh 
Hunt  to  the  Monthly  llcpository  of  Theology  and  General  Litera- 
ture in  the  course  of  1806,  and  reprinted  in  five  little  volumes  in 

*  Classic  Tales,  Serious  and  Lively.  Collected  by  Leigh  Hunt.  5  vols. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  William  I'aterson. 
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the  next  year.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  have  remained 
almost  unknown  for  the  last  eighty  years  ;  and  they  form  one  of 
the  most  obscure  sections  of  Leigh  Hunt's  work.  They  were 
scarcely  worth  reprinting,  we  must  confess.  Leigh  Hunt  was 
only  two-and-twenty  when  they  were  published,  and,  though  his 
style  was  already  fluent,  his  knowledge  was  extremely  limited, 
and  his  taste  immature.  Although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  even  an  allusion  to  Classic  Tales 
when  he  was  composing  his  Autobiography,  we  may  trace,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  volume  .of  that  entertaining  memoir, 
indications  of  the  line  of  reading  which  produced  the  essays. 
We  may  even  trace,  in  the  manner  of  the  latter,  the  influence  of 
the  Connoisseur  of  Bonnell  Thornton  and  Colman,  which,  in 
1806,  was  giving  Leigh  Hunt  "all  the  transports  of  a  first  love." 
He  tells  us  also  of  the  very  great  impression  made  upon  him  at 
this  time  by  Voltaire  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  little 
essay  here  called  "  Thoughts  on  some  of  Voltaire's  Romances  " 
with  the  eloquent  pages  on  the  same  subject  which  Hunt  pub- 
lished in  1850.  In  1806  Leigh  Hunt  was  not  able  to  read 
French,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  the  translation  which  is  here 
reproduced  that  he  studied  both  Voltaire  and  Marmontel.  If  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  original  he  would  have  noticed 
that  the  version  of  Marmontel,  although  written  in  graceful 
English,  was  full  of  extraordinary  blunders.  The  present  pub- 
lishers might,  we  think,  have  subjected  their  reprint  in  this 
matter  to  some  revision.  The  Voltaire  is  much  better  done, 
And  is,  we  fancy,  that  translation  to  which  Franklin  put  his 
name,  and  which  Smollett  is  reported  to  have  supervised. 

The  Voltaire  volume  contains  Zadig,  Micromegas,  The  Huron, 
and  five  or  six  of  the  smaller  stories.  Hunt's  prefatory  essay  is 
not  profound,  but  it  is  sympathetic  and  just.  At  a  time  when  it 
was  certainly  not  the  fashion  in  England  to  deal  generously  or 
even  fairly  with  Voltaire,  the  young  publicist,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  independent,  does  not  scruple  to  place  the  Frenchman  at  the 
head  of  all  modern  wits.  Curiously  enough,  he  is  more  sparing 
in  giving  praise  to  L'Lngenu  than  to  any  of  the  other  tales,  con- 
demning the  character  of  the  Huron  as  inconsistently  drawn,  and 
as  essentially  untrue  to  life.  This  is  the  more  odd  because  of 
the  extraordinary  personal  interest  which  Leigh  Hunt  was,  a 
little  later  on,  to  take  in  this  character,  which  lie  came  to  con- 
sider, as  readers  of  the  Autobiography  will  recollect,  an  almost 
inspired  prophetic  portrait  of  himself.  But  in  his  analysis  of 
Zadig,  which  he  describes  as  the  most  perfect  romance  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  Leigh  Hunt  falls  into  a  strange  species  of  commenda- 
tion. "  Voltaire,"  he  says,  "  never  falls  into  the  common  error 
of  novelists,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  amuse,  forget  the  proper 
season  for  instruction ;  his  characters  are  always  happy  or 
miserable  as  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious."  This  last  clause  is  an 
astounding  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  author  of  Candide 
towards  human  vicissitude,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to  any  one 
less  optimistic  than  Hunt  that  even  in  his  favourite  Zadig  the 
personages  were  not  always  happy  or  miserable  according  as  they 
were  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  second  of  these  little  volumes  gives,  of  Johnson,  the  whole 
of  Rasselas  and  some  episodes  from  the  Rambler  ;  of  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Louisa  Venom,  and  La  Roche ;  and  of  Sterne  the  con- 
ventional fragments  of  Le  Fevre,  Maria,  and  Yorick.  The  essay 
on  Johnson  as  a  novelist  is  not  a  happy  eflbrt.  In  the  first  place, 
to  say  that  Rasselas  is  "  filled  with  a  black  and  useless  melan- 
choly "  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  practically  incorrect ;  and  the 
only  passage  in  the  essay  which  is  worthy  of  preservation  is  the 
following,  which,  although  the  sentiments  are  trite  enough,  is 
■expressed  with  remarkable  grace,  and  in  a  spirit  highly  character- 
istic of  its  author : — ■ 

They  who  are  generally  at  ease  with  life  feel  every  little  grief  an 
enormous  burden,  which  they  must  endeavour  to  lighten  by  complaint  ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  continually  unfortunate  will  be  less  willing 
to  talk  of  what  is  at  the  same  time  so  common  to  themselves  and  so 
disagreeable  of  communication  to  others.  The  deepest  sorrow,  like  the 
•deepest  stream,  is  the  most  silent :  little  cares,  like  brooks  made  by 
sudden  rain,  are  alike  noisy,  shallow,  and  fugitive. 

In  1806  it  was  the  fashion  to  express  enthusiasm  for  the  mild 
and  unassuming  Mackenzie,  whose  talents  had  just  been  rewarded 
try  Government  with  a  lucrative  post.  Yet,  when  Leigh  Hunt 
tells  us  that  he  knows  no  two  little  narratives  so  interesting  as 
La  Roche  and  Louisa  Venoni,  he  seems  to  carry  too  far  the  pre- 
vailing weakness  for  the  softest  of  the  disciples  of  Sterne.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  easily  be  admitted  that  the  elegance,  the 
gentlemanly  sensibility  of  Mackenzie  are  in  this  day  underrated, 
as  they  were  soon,  when  Leigh  Hunt  wrote,  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
truth  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  romantic  vigour  of  Walter  Scott. 
When  the  reader  opens  Louisa  Venoni,  and  finds  that  afflicted 
object  resigned  to  the  torpor  of  melancholy,  from  which  she  is 
only  to  be  aroused  by  a  hand-organ,  "  of  remarkably  sweet  tone," 
playing  Swiss  airs  in  the  street,  when  she  flings  herself  on  to 
the  pavement  to  embrace  the  remarkably  unpleasant  organ- 
grinder,  who  "  throws  off  a  tattered  coat  and  a  black  patch," 
and  is  her  own  implacable  papa,  who  has  selected  this  extra- 
ordinary disguise  and  profession  in  order  to  soften  the  pangs  of 
his  paternal  resentment,  then  that  reader  is  inclined  to  say  that  all 
this  may  be  pretty,  but  that  it  is  hardly  natural  or  "  unaffected." 
Mackenzie,  if  he  is  read  at  all,  should  be  studied  on  the  broader 
canvas  of  The  Man  of  Feeling.  Hunt's  essay  on  Sterne  is  the 
best  of  those  here  reprinted.  It  enters  with  acumen  into  the 
antagonistic  qualities  of  Sterne's  work,  and  distributes  blame  and 
approval  in  a  judicious  degree.    It  is  to  the  Sentimental  Journey 


rather  than  to  Tristram  Shandy  that  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a  pre- 
science of  modern  opinion,  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference.  It 
is  very  odd  that  he  is  able  to  see  the  faults  which  disfigure  the 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  yet  has  nothing  that  is  not  polite 
to  say  of  the  infinitely  inferior  but  analogous  Mackenzie.  But, 
perhaps,  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  essay  was  published  Sterne  had  long  been  dead,  while  the 
sensitive  Man  of  Feeling  was  still  alive. 

One  whole  volume  is  dedicated  to  Marmontel  and  a  selection 
of  eight  of  his  once  celebrated  Contes  Moraux.    The  modern 
reader  may  be  amazed  at  the  tone  in  which  Leigh  Hunt  speaks 
of  these  productions,  until  he  recollects  that  in  1806  Marmontel 
was  but  recently  dead,  and  still  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Contes  Moraux  are  unfairly  represented  in 
the  specimens  given.    A  critic  who  desired  to  indicate  the  most 
favourable  instance  possible  of  Marmontel  would  probably  invite 
the  student  to  a  perusal  of  "  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps."  If 
he  desired  to  exemplify  the  Oriental  manner  of  the  writer,  he 
would  point  to  "  Soliman  II."  ;  and  each  of  these  tales  occurs  in 
the  selection  before  us.    In  his  comparison  of  Goldsmith  with 
Marmontel — a  comparison  which  is  intended,  on  the  whole,  to 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  French  writer — Leigh  Hunt  is  singu- 
larly blinded  by  prejudice  or  by  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  When 
he  mentions,  as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Marmontel,  his  exact 
fidelity  to  life  and  his  accurate  imitation  of  nature,  he  shows 
himself  curiously  at  fault.     The  stories  of  Marmontel  have 
graces  of  their  own.    The  characters  are  like  groups  of  pale 
Dresden  china  come  to  life,  and  they  pursue  their  balanced 
avocations  with  an  elegant  suavity  which  it  is,  in  some  moods, 
agreeable  to  observe.    As  pieces  of  writing  the  tales  are  delicate, 
well  balanced,  and  refined.    But  they  and  the  figures  which 
move  in  them  are  of  the  extreme  order  of  artificiality.  Take 
"  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,"  for  instance,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  deny  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  literary  artifice.  What 
could  show  less  fidelity  to  life,  less  imitation  of  nature,  than  the 
mode  in  which  this  exquisite  creature  of  noble  birth  is  discovered 
by  the  Marquis  and  his  lady,  or  the  extraordinary  avocation 
which  she  selects,  or  the  peculiar  transports  of  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  (founded  on  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  sudden  love  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture),  or  than  the  pastoral  manner  of  their 
wooing  ?    Mr.  Ruskin,  it  is  true,  with  that  occasional  acute- 
ness  which  makes  his  elusive  expressions  of  literary  opinion 
so  tantalizingly  valuable,  has  said  that  the  sayings  and  thoughts 
of  Marmontel's  personages   "  deserve   extreme   attention,  for 
in  their  fine  tremulous  way,  like  the  blossoming  heads  of 
grass  in  May,  they  are  perfect."    This  is,  in  a  measure,  true ; 
but  to  appreciate  the  fine  tremulousness  we  have  to  admit  the 
purely  artificial  atmosphere  in  which  such  strange  winds  of 
emotion  blow.    The  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  too,  can  gener- 
ally be  traced  in  Marmontel.    His  "  tremulous "  characters  in 
their  delicacy  are  coy  and  cold  descendants  of  Crebillon,  and  most 
of  the  great  sentimental  story-tellers  of  the  preceding  half-century 
added  something  to  his  style.    "  Friendship  put  to  the  Test "  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  Lngenu  of  Voltaire,  and  we  may  see  how 
Marmontel  used  ideas  created  by  greater  men,  if  we  compare  the 
character  of  Coraly,  the  sentimental  East  Indian  ingenue,  with 
that  of  the  Huron.    The  great  fault  of  Marmontel  is,  that  he  is 
cold.    Among  the  principal  French  novel-writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  is  the  most  chilly,  the  least  impassioned.    The  story 
of  "  Lauretta  "  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  of  the  Contes  Moraux, 
than  which  no  book  ever  boasted  a  more  absurd  name.    If  there 
be  an  author  who  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  and  in  whom  the 
idea  of  morality  in  its  didactic  form  produces  neither  approval  nor 
distaste,  but  only  simple  indifference,  it  is  Marmontel.    A  sub- 
limated politeness  is  the  highest  virtue  known  to  him,  and  this, 
balanced  by  the  artificial  instinct  of  honour,  will  be  found  to  form 
his  universal  inspiration. 

What  Leigh  Hunt  liked  in  Marmontel  he  seems  to  have 
liked  still  more  in  Hawkesworth,  who,  nevertheless,  we  must 
confess  to  thinking  a  much  less  important  writer.  His  essay  on 
Hawkesworth  is  one  of  the  worst  in  this  whole  collection,  from 
the  critical  point  of  view.  We  simply  know  not  what  Leigh 
Hunt  meant,  even  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  con- 
gratulated Hawkesworth  on  purifying  English  taste  of  the 
"  empty  pomposity  and  fantastic  bombast "  produced  by  the 
influence  of  Rasselas,  or  when  he  praised  him  for  substituting  his 
"own  characteristic  manner"  for  styles  previously  in  vogue. 
Hawkesworth,  a  genial  man  and  a  careful  writer,  was  a  mere 
satellite  of  Johnson,  and  it  would  have  surprised  and  scandalized 
him  to  have  seen  what  Leigh  Hunt  writes  about  him.  Those  who 
like  to  consider  Hawkesworth's  claim  to  the  lofty  position  here 
suggested  for  him  may  read  Almoran  and  Hamet  before  they 
consent  to  place  its  author  above  Johnson,  or  even  on  a  rank 
with  Brooke  or  Mackenzie. 

The  mention  of  Brooke  reminds  us  that  he  shares  with 
Goldsmith  one  volume  of  this  series  of  Classic  Tales.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  the  very 
slight  essays  prefixed  to  these  selections.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  think  that  the  present  reprint  was  a  judicious  one. 
To  Leigh  Hunt,  at  any  rate,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  bring  for- 
ward juvenile  and  undigested  essays  written  before  he  becama 
a  critic,  and  of  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  ashamed. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  THE  MILLION.* 

LECTRIC-LIGHTING  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
J-J  has  become  important  that  a  general,  and  as  far  as  possible 
untechnical,  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  production,  of  its  cost,  and 
of  its  appliance  should  be  possessed  by  the  public.  In  all  writings 
on  scientific  subjects  there  are  words  which  at  first  are  apt  to 
frighten  the  uninitiated.  And  for  those  minds  which  soar  to 
the  regions  of  belief  on  a  dogma  such  as  "  Electricity  is  life,"  it 
may  be  hard  to  descend  to  the  hard-and-fast  rules  and  facts 
of  rigid  science.  Yet  when  these  persons  are  about  to  receive 
electricity  in  their  houses,  turned  thereinto  by  a  tap,  and  measured 
(and  paid  for)  by  a  meter,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  they  should 
know  as  much  about  it  as  about  water  or  gas.  We  all  in  our 
youth  learnt  by  heart  some  horrible  tables  called  Weights  and 
-Measures.  Most  of  us  know  still  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  what  a 
gallon  is  ;  all  of  us  probably  the  meaning  of  a  cubic  foot.  Even 
the  most  stupid  housewife  has  a  notion  of  what  a  pound  avoirdu- 
pois comes  to  in  beef  or  mutton.  The  number  who  can  under- 
stand the  relations  between  these  measures  is  smaller;  but  they 
can  always  refer  to  their  pocket-books  for  their  facts.  Still 
fewer,  however,  know  that  the  uncouth  words  which  they 
meet  with  in  electrical  writings  are  only  the  corresponding 
measurements  for  that  so-called  fluid.  Watts,  volts,  and  amperes 
are  words  which  convey  naturally  no  meaning  to  the  mind;  and 
yet,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  can  be  understood  as  easily  as 
pounds  and  gallons.  Mr.  Guy  has  unfortunately  only  given  the 
bare  statement  of  the  relationship  between  the  three,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  saying  that  "  pressure  is  expressed  in  volts  " 
and  "quantity  in  amperes."  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
these  definitions  are  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  will  pro- 
bably only  serve  to  confuse.  And  yet,  if  any  reasonable  man  is 
anxious  to  have  an  installation  in  his  house,  they  are  words 
"which  he  ought  to  understand,  for  how  else  can  he  read  intelli- 
gently the  engineer's  report  ? 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  there  are  many  people  of  educa- 
tion who  do  not  grasp  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy. 
It  is  not  to  the  unfortunate  seekers  after  perpetual  motion  and 
finders  of  quarters  in  lunatic  asylums  that  we  refer.  It  is  to  the 
gentleman  of  parts  and  learning,  the  scholar  and  man  of  business, 
who  is  prepared  to  blunder  headlong  into  the  most  extreme  ab- 
surdities. If  an  ore  contained  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  metal, 
the  man  who  believed  that  he  could  invent  a  process  by  which 
he  could  extract  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  same  ore  would 
he  regarded  as  scarcely  fit  to  manage  his  own  concerns.  And 
yet  we  have  seen  intelligent  men  make  the  same  blunder  over 
questions  of  energy.  A  gentleman  who  had  taken  a  not  unim- 
portant part  in  the  government  of  this  country  was  anxious 
not  long  ago  to  install  electric  light  into  a  country  house  which 
he  was  then  completing.  lie  sent  for  an  expert,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erection  and  working,  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  he  had  water-power  close  by.  To  his 
amusement,  rather  than  to  his  astonishment,  the  expert  found 
that  the  water-power  consisted  of  a  small  trickling  stream,  with  a 
slight  fall,  capable  of  giving  in  the  twenty-four  hours  about  a 
tenth  part  of  the  energy  required  lor  the  proposed  number  of 
lights.  "  But,''  said  the  owner,  "  can  we  not  dam  it  up  ?  "  Eor 
a  long  time  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  his  blunder.  At  last 
the  expert  hit  upon  an  analogy.  "  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  you  had 
an  income  of  12,000/.  a  year,  and  you  were  to  spend  nothing  for 
eleven  months,  would  that  enable  you  to  live  at  the  rate  of 
144,000/.  a  year?"  The  worthy  owner  saw  that  this  would  not 
be  so.  "  How  then,"  continued  the  expert,  "  can  you  expect  a 
stream  of  water  to  behave  differently  to  a  stream  of  gold  ? " 
The  landlord  was  dimly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning, 
when  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  across  his  mind.  "  I  knew,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  lest  his  invention  should  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
expert,  "  a  way  to  get  over  that  difficulty.  There  is  a  much 
greater  supply  of  water  in  the  well  than  we  need.  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  larger  pumping  engine,  and  pump  the  water  up 
here,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  for  what  you  require  for  electri- 
city ?  "    After  that  the  expert  gave  it  up. 

What  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  not  realized  is  the 
essential  ignorance  of  educated  mankind  on  electrical  matters.  Many 
of  his  explanations  go  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  To  the 
"uninitiated,"  for  whom  they  are  intended,  they  will  give  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  a  conjurer  gives  to  his  audience  when  he 
explains  one  piece  of  sleight-of-hand  by  another.  To  the  initiated 
they  are  useless.  Thus  there  is  a  description  of  a  dynamo  which 
would  be  absolutely  meaningless  to  the  ordinary  individual. 
What  could  he  understand  of  the  following  ?  "  The  armature  is 
an  iron  core,  also  wound  with  wire,  and  is  keyed  on  to  a  spindle 
and  rotated  between  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets,  which  are 
fashioned  to  a  curve  concentric  with  that  of  the  armature  ;  in 
rotating  the  armature  wires  are  made  to  cut  through  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  which  stream  across  the  gap  between  the  poles." 
This  is  not  even  very  scientifically  worded.  But  putting  this 
aside,  it  would  put  the  intelligent  "uninitiated"  into  a  hopeless 
fog,  and  this  quite  unnecessarily.  It  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  description  of  the  action  of  a  dynamo,  and  of  why 
it  produces  an  electric  current,  which  would  have  given  a  fairly 
clear  idea  to  any  ordinary  man — as  clear  an  idea,  at  any  rate,  as 

*  Electric  Light  for  the  Million :  a  Handbook  for  the  (Uninitiated  of 
Concise  Practical  Information  on  Electric  Lighting  and  its  Cost.  By  Arthur 
Frederick  Guv,  Associate-Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshal),  &  Co.  1889. 


he  has  on  the  subject  of  a  steam-engine — and  this  without  talking 
about  magnetic  lines  of  force  at  all. 

But,  while  we  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Guy  on  his  success  as 
a  popular  explainer  of  scientific  phenomena,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  portions  of  his  little  book  which  refer  to  the 
statistics  of  cost  are  carefully  collected,  and  will  prove  useful  to 
all  who  are  weighing  in  their  minds  the  introduction  into  their 
premises  of  electricity  for  lighting.  Strangely  enough  the  use 
of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  is  not  touched  upon,  which 
lessens  the  completeness  of  the  book  considerably.  For  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  in  the  future  be  as  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  other  as  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking  is  bound  up 
with  its  use  for  lighting.  The  specially  interesting  calculation 
to  many  consumers  will  be  that  as  to  the  choice,  for  a  private 
installation,  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  gas-engine  as  a  motive  power 
for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The  author's  view  is  that  for 
quantities  over  forty-horse  power — i.e.  for  a  larger  number  than 
four  hundred  sixteen-candlepower  incandescent  lamps — it  would 
pay  to  use  a  steam-engine,  and  for  a  smaller  number  a  gas- 
engine.  This  conclusion  would,  of  course,  vary  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  local  prices  of  coal,  gas,  and  labour. 

The  author  gives  fuller  statistics  on  the  subject  of  arc  than  of 
incandescent  lighting,  which  seems  scarcely  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  professed  aim  of  the  work.  For  it  is  certain  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  consumers  will  use  incandescent  lamps 
only.  An  arc  light  in  an  ordinary  town  house  gives  one  a  fizzing 
sensation  even  to  think  of.  Nor  is  he  to  be  specially  com- 
plimented either  on  the  amplitude  or  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  as 
to  central  station  lighting.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  lay  down 
definite  figures.  But  he  certainly  ought  to  have  given  some  very 
wide  margins  for  contingencies.  Coals  for  most  central  stations 
in  London  will  cost  much  more  than  sixteen  shillings  a  ton,  and 
five  per  cent,  is  a  most  absurdly  small  allowance  for  rent,  taxes,, 
and  depreciation  on  property,  the  bulk  of  which  is  machinery.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know,  too,  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  procure  two  fifty-horse  power  boilers  and  three  engines 
with  fittings,  foundations,  and  the  buildings  to  hold  them  complete 
for  1,150/.  However,  in  spite  of  many  faults,  this  little  book  will 
be  of  use  to  many  inquirers.  And  we  can  recommend  the  many 
masters  of  houses  who  are  hesitating  in  their  minds  what  to  do- 
on  this  question  to  invest  sixpence  in  its  purchase. 


PAPERS  FROM  PUMP-HANDLE  COURT.* 

^PHIS  brochure  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sketches  which 
-L  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch,  and  which  relate 
divers  incidents  in  the  career  of  a  hypothetical  briefless  barrister. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  marked  by  quaintness  and  originality, 
with  touches  of  satire  as  delicate  as  it  is  inoffensive ;  and,  except 
that  some  good  points  may  perhaps  be  missed  by  those  happy 
ones  who  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  either  law  courts  or 
chambers,  they  cannot  fail  to  win  the  heartiest  appreciation. 
Occasionally,  however,  possibility  is  overstrained,  as  in  "  The- 
Suspicious  Brief  Bag,"  where  Mr.  Briefless,  not  once,  but  repeat- 
edly, mistakes  his  own  clerk  for  a  detective,  whom  he  imagines 
to  be  dogging  his  steps  out  of  doors.  This  is  not  only  like  the 
immortal  gruel  "  thin,"  but,  as  the  gruel  was  not,  "  too  thin."' 
Such  imperfections  are,  however,  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
majority  of  the  sketches  exhibit  no  small  humour  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  series  is  "  My  First  Appearance  in  a 
Diabolical  Character,"  in  which  Mr.  Briefless  recounts  his 
ecstatic  emotion  on  being  asked  to  "devil"  for  an  absent  friend. 
The  idea  of  rehearsing  his  forensic  eloquence  before  his  own 
family  may  not  be  very  original ;  but  certainly  that  of  bringing 
up  all  his  sons  as  solicitors,  in  order  that  they  may  supply  him 
with  briefs  later  on,  may  fairly  claim  that  credit.  The  incidents 
in  Court,  the  solicitor's  precocious  junior  clerk  who,  "  in  spite  of 
his  budding  youth,  had  more  law  in  his  little  finger  than  I  pos- 
sessed in  my  whole  body,"  the  "  unearthly  howl "  which  con- 
flicting emotions  caused  him  to  emit  when  addressing  the  Court 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  the  humiliating  collapse  of  his 
maiden  attempt,  are  all  touched  in  with  the  hand  of  an  artist. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ANEW  volume  of  stories  by  Ludwig  Anzengruber  is  a 
noteworthy  event  for  all  German-speaking  people.  It  is 
not  necessary — indeed  it  is  perhaps  not  possible — to  attempt, 
within  the  space  at  our  disposal,  an  adequate  definition  of  this 
complex  genius,  and  of  the  charm  lent  by  the  comfortable 
Southern  dialect  discoursed  by  his  personages  to  the  crisp  and 
vigorous  style  of  the  foremost  living  "  Volksdichter  "  of  the  Father- 
land. Anzengruber's  inspiration  comes  direct  from  the  fount,  and 
glows  with  richness  of  local  colour.  So  deep  has  he  drunk  of  the 
source  nearest  to  him,  that  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with 
what  he  has  found  there — truth  as  old  as  the  world  and  as  young 
as  the  day.    These  village  tales  (1),  like  those  which  were  pub- 

•  Papers  from  Pump-handle  Court.  By  Arthur  A'Beckett.  London  : 
Bradbury  &  Co. 

(1)  Wolken  und  Sunn'schein,  gesammelte  Dorfgeschichten.  Von  L. 
Anzengruber.    Berlin  und  Stuttgart :  Verlag  von  \V.  Speinann. 
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lished  in  1885,  like  the  powerful  dramas  which  have  long  been 
popular  in  Vienna,  the  Pfarrer  von  Hirschfeld,  the  Meineidbauer, 
'the  Kreuzelschreiber,  the  Tochter  des  Wucherers,  and  others,  in 
which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  tackle  many  a  religious  and  social 
problem,  are  written  with  a  purpose.  That  this  is  so  without 
detriment  to  their  literary  form  is  a  merit  peculiar  to  their  author. 
Perhaps  because  the  purpose  is  more  apparent  than  it  used  to  be, 
we  find  in  none  of  these  latter  ones  a  humour  quite  so  subtle  as 
that  of  the  Gottiiberleaener  Jacob  of  1885,  nor  a  problem  to  solve 
so  grim  as  the  one  which  puzzled  der  alte  Hubner  (of  the  same 
series),  although  Gottverloren,  with  which  this  new  book  opens, 
runs  the  latter  close.  Meanwhile  it  interests  us  none  the  less  for 
being  half  solved  by  the  genial  Pfarrer,  with  his  amused  pity  for 
those  who  believe  that  "  the  Lord  God  drags  Satan  about  by  a  chain 
to  frighten  people  and  worry  all  living  things,"  and  his  conviction 
that  "  Christianity  will  soon  be  in  as  bad  case  as  that  sick  hack 
Medicine,  if  unwilling  folks  are  to  be  escorted  to  church  by  the 
beadle  .  .  .  there  are  plenty  of  hypocrites  going,  and  no  need  to 
drill  any  more."  This  excellent  parish  priest  is  but  one  among  the 
innumerable  characters  of  a  book  which  abounds  with  living  crea- 
tions. Those  who  turn  its  last  page  part  regretfully  from  Fritz- 
Poldl,  the  returned  convict,  in  the  Heimkehr ;  the  braggart  Zirm- 
kofer,  in  the  Schatzgriiber,  who  holds  his  breath  in  admiration  of 
the  imaginary  landscape  where  his  imaginary  encounter  with 
the  Evil  One  happened ;  the  stern  young  peasant  Veit,  of  Biisen 
■Sprichwbrtern,  who  would  hobnob  with  none  but  the  little  hunch- 
back tailor,  and  who  delighted  in  the  latter's  nightly  fiddle- 
playing—"  for  what  matters  an  occasional  slip  of  the  bow  if  the 
whole  is  honestly  meant  ?  " — the  happy  little  maid  Sannerl  and  the 
Hermit  in  the  delicately  humorous  Marchen ;  the  ill-fated  little 
wifePauliin  Wissen  macht  Herzweh;  and  from  Krautschneiderjokl 
and  Simmerlsephin  in  Nit  gehn  than  that's.  All  these  people  stand 
out  in  relief  from  a  crowd  not  less  real  than  themselves,  and  from 
a  narrative  that  is  as  admirable  in  form  as  in  conception. 

The  Eastern  travels  of  Frau  Buchholz  (2),  in  the  interest  of 
the  stocking  trade  in  particular  and  of  civilization  in  general,  are 
hardly  on  a  par  with  her  previous  exploits.  It  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  us,  by  the  light  of  this  fifth  volume,  that  Frau 
Wilhelmine,  like  many  other  domestic  favourites,  is  very  well  in 
her  proper  place.  Away  from  Berlin  her  occupation  is  gone.  Not 
even  our  pleasure  in  such  plums  of  wisdom  as  her  views  on  fatal- 
ism, her  adaptation  of  Darwin's  theory  to  the  future  of  the  Egyp- 
tian "  buffalo,"  and  her  discovery,  through  the  use  of  Badeker's 
Arabic,  "  that  you  can  never  be  too  careful  with  foreign  lan- 
guages," can  blind  us  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  her  patriotism 
is  maudlin  in  Egypt,  and  her  bathos  intolerable  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  quite  a  relief  to  leave  her  at  the  end  of  her  journal  no  further 
away  from  home  than  Vienna,  even  if  the  return  journey  be  accom- 
plished in  such  leaps  as  land  her  (from  Constantinople)  at  the 
Castle  of  Pelesch. 

The  Berliner  Novellen  comprised  in  Moderne  Stqffe  (3)  are  of 
•the  grimy  and  depressing  order  to  be  gleaned  on  the  pavement, 
•or  rather  in  the  gutter,  of  every  large  city  by  any  writing  person 
•so  uncomfortably  minded.  It  is  not  our  province  to  dispute  an 
author's  choice  of  subject,  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  "  John  Henry  Mackay  "  avers  that  to  the  hero  of 
Existenzen  he  owes  his  own  capacity  for  reading  the  "Truth  of 
Life "  athwart  what  he  vaguely  defines  as  the  "  Veil  of  Fine 
Words."  We  decline  to  strive  for  a  glimpse  of  this  much 
maligned  Truth  through  the  spectacles  of  so  illogical  and  good- 
<for-nothing  a  poseur  as  Mr.  Paul  Jordens,  the  aforesaid  hero.  We 
neither  find  in  his  lucubrations  nor  in  the  discovery  of  Marl 
Braun  (in  Nur  eine  Kellnerin) — that  "  Hate  is  the  only  true 
instinct  of  the  human  heart  " — any  justification,  in  form  or 
matter,  for  the  dedication  of  the  first  story  to  "  All  Idealists," 
and  of  the  second  to  "All  Realists." 

"  The  art  of  the  ancient  historians  is  still  unsurpassed  ;  every 
imitation  of  them  must  lack  the  magic  fragrance  of  their  primordial 
originality."  We  quote  from  the  opening  chapter  of  Herr  Welz- 
(hofer's  accurate,  lucid,  and  concise  "History  of  the  Greeks  till  the 
Time  of  Solon  "  (4).  The  writer  is  at  his  best  in  passages  treat- 
ing of  prehistoric  Aryan  nomadism,  philological  conjecture,  and 
the  simple  statement  of  authenticated  historic  facts.  He  is  less 
happy  when  he  endeavours  to  point  a  moral.  The  schoolboy  of 
our  youth  and  of  all  time,  the  schoolgirl  of  the  period,  will 
scarce  suppress  a  smile  at  sight  of  the  Teuton  Clio,  with  Herr 
Welzhofer  for  her  prophet,  drawing  starched  skirts  around  her 
on  the  approach  of  long-robed  Helen.  "  Eine  befremdende 
Erscheinung."  Well,  perhaps  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  Greek 
genius  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  her. 

Professor  Kuno  Meyer's  "  Syntax "  (5)  (Parallel  Grammar 
Series),  intended  rather  to  supplement  than  to  supplant  the 
teacher,  shares  with  other  works  of  the  same  edition  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting,  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  the  chief  features 
of  the  language  to  which  it  is  a  guide. 

(2)  Fran  Buchholz  im  Orient.    Berlin  :  Freund  &  Zeckel. 

(3")  Moderne  Stoffe.  Zwei  Berliner  Novellen.  Von  John  Henry  Mackay. 
'Leipzig:  Bauraert"&  Ronge. 

(4)  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Volkesbi.s  zur  Zeit  Solons.  Von  Heinrich 
Welzhofer.    Gotha :  Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes. 

(.5)  A  German  Grammar  for  Schools.  Part  II.  Syntax.  By  Kuno 
Meyer,  Ph.D.  Parallel  Grammar  Series.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenscheiu  & 
Co. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  ORSBORN  &  TUCKWOOD  send  us  Book  22  of 
the  "  Vesper  Voluntaries "  for  the  organ,  harmonium,  or 
American  organ,  by  D'Auvergne  Barnard.  It  is  a  good  collection 
of  easy  and  taking  pieces  for  general  use,  evidently  written  for 
moderate  instruments  and  performers  ;  but,  to  suit  these  entirely, 
ought  there  not  to  be  some  indication  of  the  stops  to  be  used  ? 
The  marches  and  sustained  melodies  are  the  most  successful  in 
the  work.  The  "Minster  Echoes,"  Book  13,  is  also  a  series  of 
voluntaries  for  the  organ  alone,  is  edited  by  King  Hall,  and  is 
for  more  advanced  players.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  in  all  ways, 
there  being  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  full  directions  given 
about  the  stops,  swell,  &c.  "  Musical  Fragments,"  Book  31,  is  a 
Waltz  Album,  with  many  enjoyable  but  not  very  original  valses. 
They  would  all  be  pleasant  to  dance  to,  but  D.  Pecorini's  "  Mine 
for  ever"  shows  the  most  inventive  power.  "  Danse  Majesticale," 
by  E.  Boggetti,  reminds  us  of  an  old-fashioned  gavotte  adapted 
to  the  modern  style,  and  pleases  us  much.  The  "  Imps'  Revel," 
danse  caracteristique,  by  Theo  Bonheur,  is  singularly  unequal  in 
merit.  The  first  subject  is  capital,  quaint  and  characteristic  ; 
but  the  second  subject,  or  kind  of  trio,  is  very  tame  and  common- 
place. "Old  Nobility,"  by  Allan  Glyn,  a  "Graceful  Danse," 
answers  to  its  description ;  but  something  more  is  wanted  to 
render  it  a  little  less  monotonous.  Henry  Pontet's  humorous 
song,  "  To-morrow  will  do,"  has  decided  elements  of  popularity, 
without  being  vulgar.  "  When  shall  we  meet?"  by  Oscar  Verne, 
is  a  taking  song,  well  worked  up  ;  and  "  The  Trooper's  Vision," 
by  Edward  St.  Quentin,  is  a  very  spirited  song  of  the  patriotic 
type,  well  suited  for  Primrose  meetings  and  popular  entertain- 
ments. M.  Piccolomini's  "  Salva  nos,  Domine  "  is  a  religious 
song  of  the  conventional  type ;  it  has,  however,  decided  merit, 
and  appeals  to  the  pathetic  side  of  human  nature. 

Messrs.  Reid  Brothers  send  us  a  long  list  of  music,  amongst 
others  a  "  Method "  for  the  pianoforte  edited  and  fingered  by 
J ames  Robinson.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  it  a  good 
method  ;  beyond  a  page  or  two  of  the  most  elementary  instruction 
and  a  few  finger  exercises,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  commonplace 
tunes  well  known  to  all  barrel-organs,  set  in  the  poorest  and 
baldest  way,  suited  neither  to  give  technical  knowledge  nor  to 
promote  good  taste  in  music.  We  had  hoped  that  the  revival  of 
good  musical  instruction  so  much  helped  by  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  and  many  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  had 
inspired  a  desire  for  a  more  thorough  grounding  in  elementary 
music  elsewhere.  Six  duets  for  ladies'  voices,  also  by  James 
Robinson,  leave  much  to  be  desired ;  they  are  only  suited  to  those 
brought  up  on  the  "  Method."  His  cantata  for  young  voices 
called  "  The  Secret "  is  a  happier  effort ;  it  is  necessarily  very 
slight,  but  bright  and  sparkling.  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  "  is 
ditto.  It  is  an  operetta  for  juveniles.  There  is  nothing  very 
original  in  either ;  but  they  contain  pleasing  tunes  in  swinging, 
easily  caught  rhythm,  suitable  for  quite  young  people.  A  march 
by  H.  Hawkins,  called  "  Amphion,"  is  disappointing.  The  first 
subject  is  decidedly  good,  with  an  old-fashioned  ring  about  it — 
alas !  the  second  subject,  or  trio,  is  trite  and  uninteresting. 
"  The  Lyric,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  nothing  very  remarkable, 
but  is  decidedly  pretty.  "  Salamanca,"  a  Spanish  valse  by 
William  Bettridge,  has  a  certain  national  flavour  about  it  which 
makes  it  more  original  than  a  great  many  valses  sent  to  us. 
Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb's  music  to  "  Look  before  you  leap"  is 
charming — so  simple,  and  yet  out  of  the  common.  He  is  more 
at  home  in  this  song  than  in  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  a  more 
dramatic  attempt.  "  A  Hundred  Fathoms  Deep,"  by  W.  H.  Jude, 
might  be  effective  for  a  singer  who  has  rich  deep  notes,  and  "  Come 
to  me,"  by  Walter  Wadham,  although  suitable  enough  to  the 
words,  is  monotonous. 

We  have  received  from  the  London  Music  Publishing  Com- 
pany the  "  Royal  Persian  March  and  National  Hymn,"  by 
Churchill  Sibley  ;  the  March  is  poor,  but  there  is  some  character 
in  the  Hymn.  "  The  Queen  of  Beauty,"  waltz,  by  R.  L.  Sevenoaks, 
is  bright  and  good  for  dancing,  as  likewise  is  "Ma  Che'rie,"  by 
Percy  M.  Hewitt. 

"  The  East  Indian,"  by  Jaques  Haakman,  published  by  Charles 
Woolhouse,  is  a  pretty  simple  song,  with  a  nice  flowing  accom- 
paniment. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WHETHER  it  is  wise  to  open  a  book  of  essays,  most  of  which 
are  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  permanent  subjects, 
with  a  preface  occupied  in  great  part  with  General  Boulanger 
we  rather  doubt;  but  the  Duke  de  Broglie  (1)  ought  to  know 
his  own  mind  by  this  time,  and  has  right  enough  to  declare  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  discover  both  in  this  preface  and  in  the 
concluding  article  of  the  volume — the  address  delivered  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Union  Monarchique  two  years  ago — some  evidences 
of  that  want  of  practical  spirit  and  of  ability  to  discover  where 
the  nail  will  go  and  where  it  is  no  use  driving  it  which  have  so 
long  excluded  from  politics  one  of  the  ablest  public  men  of 
France.  Certainly  if  these  two  documents  speak  the  Duke's  real 
mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  he  had  seen  it  more 
clearly  and  worked  for  it  harder  and  more  decisively  between 
1870  and  1877.     The  musty  old  truth  Post  est  occasio  calva 


(1)  Misloire  et  diplomatic.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie.  Paris:  Calniann 
L6vy. 
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never  applied  with  more  fatal  force  to  any  political  party,  or 
bundle  of  parties,  than  to  the  Monarchists  (if  France  during  that 
period,  hampered  as  they  undoubtedly  were  by  their  chiefs. 
Another  purely  political  "paper  is  the  'letter  to  the  Moniteur  on 
annual  and  permanent  budgets,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  old.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  pieces  of 
all  dates  from  1870  to  the  other  day  (the  Duke  holds  that 
1870  marked  so  great  a  gulf  in  the  thought  of  Frenchmen  that 
what  came  before  and  after  it  should  be  kept  apart)  which  have 
a  less  temporary  bearing.  There  are,  to  begin  with,  two  long 
papers  dealing  with  the  Duke's  special  subject — the  diplomacy  of 
the  last  century,  notably  in  reference  to  the  Seven  Years'  War — 
there  are  some  reviews,  such  as  one  on  M.  d'Avenel's  book  on 
Richelieu,  and  another  on  M.  Duruy's  view  of  Constantine  ;  there 
are  divers  addresses  to  Societies,  from  the  great  Academy  itself 
down  to  a  body  with  the  terrible  title  Societe  genirale  denudation 
(the  Devil-take-the-hindmost  Club,  may  we  translate  it  ?)  All,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  have  M.  de  Broglie's  note — a  note  which  must 
rejoice  the  very  soul  of  Captain  Galton — of  clear,  narrow  doc- 
trinairism  in  thought — a  doctrinairism  capitally  fitted  for  slipping 
along  in  the  calm  administration  of  a  stable  Government,  but  not 
helpful  to  a  pilot  in  extremity.  And  all  also  have  his  note  of 
form — a  form  of  very  considerable  excellence. 

A\  e  have  nothing  very  remarkable  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of 
novels  this  week,  M.  Gabriel  Ferry  (2)  has  written,  not  unin- 
straetively,  about  two  great  novelists— Balzac  and  Dumas — but 
in  this  case  the  driving  of  fat  oxen  doth  not  necessarily  confer 
tatness.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  we  remember  his  own  previous 
novel,  Les  deux  maris  de  Marthe,  Les  exploits  de  Cesar  is  not  an 
improvement.  Ce"sar  is  a  kind  of  minor  Xuma  Roumestan,  who 
is  a  cabotin  by  profession  as  well  as  by  nature.  His  neglected 
•wife  has  a  friend  (at  first  in  all  honour),"  who  is  himself  a  sculptor 
of  neglected  genius.  The  rest  who  knows  not  ?  But  M.  Ferry 
lias  lost  what  chances  he  had  by  making  the  virtuous  Raymonde 
become  unvirtuous  at  last  in  an  apathetic  and  uninteresting  kind 
of  way,  and  "  suiciding"  the  sculptor  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
knot.  This  the  art  of  a  schoolboy.  There  is  much  more  pathos 
in  Bf.  Paul  Meurice's  Soyige  de  fa»iour(3),  as  well  as  much  better 
writing.  But  here,  too,  we  have  an  unnecessary  tragedy  of  ter- 
mination. The  supposition  that  because  a  "  curtain  "is  necessary 
in  drama  it  is  necessary  in  the  novel  is  natural  but  delusive. 
The  time  of  the  book  is  thrown  some  forty  years  back,  which 
admits  an  agreeable  freedom  from  present  mannerisms  of  style, 
and  the  opening  sketch  of  the  critic  George  Giroux,  "  G.  G.,"  is 
vivid,  and  recognizable  with  no  great  difficulty.  Les  fiances  de 
Radegnnde  (4)  avoids  the  fault  of  these  two  books,  and  contains 
some  fair  studies  of  character,  but  is  perhaps  a  little  lacking  in 
interest  of  storv. 

Among  the  educational  books  we  have  before  us  a  Theatre  de 
la  jeunesse,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  (Longmans),  a  collection  of  very 
well  written  little  dramatic  sketches,  the  only  objection  to  which 
is  that  the  tone  of  their  satire  is  rather  over  children's  heads,  or 
at  least  ought  to  be  so.  Another  reading-book  (for  we  suppose 
Mrs.  Bell's  plays  are  meant  to  be  read  as  well  as  acted)  is  a  fresh 
collection  of  About's  stories— the  "  Jumeaux  de  l'hotel  Corneille  " 
of  course  leading  off— by  M.  A.  P.  Huguenet,  The  notes  con- 
stantly intrude  on  the  province  of  the  dictionarv,  and  that  not 
too  happily.  It  may  be  true— though  the  statement  has  diffi- 
culties—that "  the  French  heraldic  vocabulary  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  Normands  [sic]  and  is  still  used,  the  spelling 
of  some  words  having  been  slightly  altered  "  ;  but,  though  a 
"  Xormand  "  may  know  what  "  you  bear  quarterly  or-gules  " 
means,  we  don't  think  an  English  herald  would,  and  "green"  in 
English  heraldry  is  (at  least  regularly  and  usually)  "  vert "  rather 
than  '•  sinople."  Two  books  which  may  be  useful  are  Dr.  Thum's 
and  Mr.  Whitfield's  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  of  Business 
and  Concise  French  Commercial  Reader  (Hachette).  But  we  do 
not  care  for  the  Hamiltonian  arrangement  of  the  first,  and  Dr. 
Thum's  argument  that  the  verb  is  an  inferior  part  of  speech, 
because  long  telegrams  often  contain  not  a  single  verb,  is  an 
alarming,  though  amusing,  hint  as  to  the  language  of  the  future. 
The  books  are  printed  in  Germanv,  with  the  result  of  some  in- 
conveniences.   We  write  "  domicile,"  not  "  domicil,"  in  English. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

O  IXTEEX  years  have  passed  since  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards 
wrote  that  pleasant  record  of  a  ramble  in  the  Dolomite 
country,  Untrodden  Peaks  and  Un/rer/uented  Valleys  (Routledge), 
and  now,  in  a  second  edition,  the  accomplished  author  finds  there 
is  little  to  modify  in  her  narrative,  and  nothing  to  add  except  a 
few  notes  for  the  tourist  and  climber  of  to-day.  The  peaks  are 
more  familiar,  and  those  that  do  not  absolutely  defy  the  climber 
are  more  trodden  ;  the  valleys  are  decidedly  more  'frequented  by 
tourists  than  when  Miss  Edwards  visited  the  district,  in 
some  sort  as  a  pioneer,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  first  ascent 
by  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Sasso  Bianco  of  Monte  Pezza. 
There  are  now  roads  where  there  were  rough  bridle-tracks ;  new 
inns,  or  improved,   replace  many  of  the  old  hostelries;  new 

(2)  Les  exploits  de  Cesar.    Par  Gabriel  Fern.-.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  Le  songe  de  rumour.    Par  Paul  Meurice.    Paris  :  Calmann  L4vv. 

(4)  Les  fiances  de  Radejonle.    Par  Adrien  Chabot.    Paris:  Cilnnnn 


railroads  make  Cortina  of  easy  access  from  Venice  by  way 
of  Conegliano,  and  branch  lines  connect  Belluno,  Feltra,  and 
Bassano  with  the  trunk  line  from  Verona  and  Venice.  By  the 
Austrian  survey  the  heights  of  many  of  the  Dolomite  peaks 
are  now  accurately  determined.  All  these  changes  are  duly  re- 
corded in  the  foot-notes  of  the  new  edition  and  the  improved 
routes  marked  011  the  excellent  map.  The  means  of  locomotion 
are  also  greatly  extended,  and  on  several  roads  diligences  are 
regularly  run.  Whether  the  traveller  enters  the  marvellous  land, 
so  graphically  depicted  by  pen  and  picture  in  this  volume,  by 
way  of  Venice,  or  Botzen,  or  Brunecken,  he  will  find  the  rough 
routes  of  old  made  tolerably  easy  now.  And,  with  the  certainty 
of  better  food  and  accommodation  than  were  attainable  in  1873, 
he  will  find,  as  Miss  Edwards  says,  no  change  in  the  primitive 
people  and  country.  Here  and  there  the  "  improver  "  has  been  at 
work.  At  Pieve  di  Cadore,  for  instance,  the  curious  fountain  with 
the  statue  of  St.  Tiziano  sketched  by  Miss  Edwards  no  longer 
stands  on  the  little  grassy  plateau  in  front  of  the  birthplace  of 
Titian.  But  there  is  little  more  of  the  kind  that  calls  for  notice. 
And,  like  the  country,  the  book  remains  what  it  was,  both  in 
narrative  and  incidents.  We  have  re-read  it  with  all  the  old 
pleasure  it  gave  us  when  it  wras  new. 

It  might  well  be  considered  superfluous  to  write  a  book  "  to- 
prove  and  illustrate  the  statement  that  marriage  and  divorce  in 
the  United  States  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition."  This  is  a 
mild  expression  of  a  notorious  fact.  It  is  the  object,  however,  of 
a  remarkable  volume — Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia:  Lippincott) — written  by  the  Rev.  D.  Convers. 
The  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  marriage  law  in  the  United 
States  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive  literature.  Not  long  since 
the  subject  was  exhaustively  illustrated,  and  the  plea  for  a  uni- 
form inter-State  law  powerfully  urged  in  a  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Thwing  entitled  The  Family.  Mr.  Convers  follows  similar  lines 
in  illustrating  by  facts  and  figures  drawn  from  the  law  reports 
and  statistics  of  the  States  the  extreme  variability  and  laxity  of 
the  law,  and  the  evils  that  spring  therefrom.  "  Confusion  worse 
confounded  "  is  the  result  of  this  system.  Lax  in  one  matter, 
strict  in  another,  is  the  rule  ;  Maryland  alone  requires  a  religious 
ceremony  to  make  marriage  valid,  though  any  one  wTith  a  "  con- 
scientious scruple  "  has  only  to  travel  from  that  State  to  Wash- 
ington to  appease  his  conscience.  South  Carolina,  again,  is  the 
only  State  that  absolutely  prohibits  divorce.  Elsewhere  the  law- 
varies  from  the  comparative  strictness  of  New  York  to  every  con- 
ceivable degree  of  laxity  in  the  remaining  States  and  Territories. 
The  scandalous  enactments  of  Utah,  and  the  "  omnibus  clause  "  of 
Connecticut  and  some  other  States,  have,  it  is  true,  been  repealed 
in  recent  years ;  yet  more  than  enough  remains  in  the  conflicting 
statutes  still  in  force  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  and  evil. 
This,  at  least,  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  do  not  entirely 
sympathize  with  the  views  of  the  writer  of  this  able  little  book. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Francis  Lucas,  Sketches  of  Rural  Life 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  suggest  two  distinct  manners  of  poetical  treat- 
ment. In  one  the  poet  recalls  the  poetry  of  English  rural  life 
represented  by  Bloomfield  and  Clare.  He  continues  the  tradition, 
as  it  were,  and  enlarges  the  meaning  of  Keats's  verse  "  The  poetry 
of  earth  is  never  dead."  In  the  other  he  falls  into  artifices, 
admires  the  Muse  like  any  Augustan,  and  sings  of  "  Scarborough, 
bright  Hygeia's  loved  abode."  His  "  Woodman  "  and  "  Plough- 
man "  are  racy  and  individual.  "  Hedger  and  Ditcher  "  is  a  not 
less  vigorous  sketch  of  one  of  the  humbler  description  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  There  may  not  be  much  poetry  in  laying 
field-drains,  but  Mr.  Lucas  vivifies  the  scene  and  dignifies  the 
occupation  by  many  a  happy  touch.  He  makes  the  picture  live 
by  his  effective  realism  : — 

And  now,  from  the  black  north  again, 
The  blast  comes  howling  by, 
About  the  stackyards  in  the  lane 
The  nocking  small  birds  fly, 
And  the  wintry  day  is  waning  wan 
Along  the  western  sky. 

The  influence  of  Longfellow  is  more  than  suggested  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton's  Acadian  Legends  and  Lyrics  (New 
York  and  London :  White  &  Allen),  though  it  is  not,  as  might 
be  surmised,  discernible  in  Mr.  Eaton's  ballads  of  the  early 
French  settlements  in  America.  We  are  reminded  of  the  author 
of  Evangeline  by  poems  that  celebrate  nothing  Acadian,  by  the 
pretty  stanzas,  "The  Angel  Sleep,"  for  instance  :— 

When  the  day  is  done  and  the  shadows  fall 
Over  the  earth  like  a  dusky  pall, 
Then  from  the  unknown,  silent  deep 
Rises  the  beautiful  Angel  Sleep. 

In  "  Foundry  Fires,"  again,  we  feel  that  Longfellow  has  a  true 
disciple  in  Mr.  Eaton  when,  after  a  striking  description  of  a  forge 
in  full  blast,  he  calls  upon  the  "  forgemen  of  the  nations "  to 
"  keep  the  world's  great  fires  alight,"  till  stars  fade,  and  faith  and 
knowledge  widen,  and  so  forth. 

The  Year  Rook  of  Commerce  (Cassell  &  Co.),  edited  by  Kenric 
B.  Murray,  is  a  new  statistical  book  of  reference  for  business  men, 
compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  development  of  the  "  Statistical  Section  "  of  their 
Annual  Report.  The  work,  contributed  by  many  well-known 
writers,  English  and  foreign,  supplies  in  convenient  form  a  general 
survey  of  the  world's  trade,  based  on  the  most  recent  official  data 
available.  The  relative  position  of  the  great  commercial  countries 
is  clearly  indicated,  the  course  of  any  one  trade  in  any  part  of  the 
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world  is  easily  mastered,  and  the  method  of  tabulation,  combined 
as  it  is  with  a  good  index  and  an  excellent  introductory  survey,  is 
admirably  succinct  and  sound.  Altogether,  the  new  venture  will 
be  valued  by  all  who  consult  it. 

Mr.  George  L.  Melio  has  compiled  an  illustrated  Manual  of 
Stvedi.sk  Drill  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  based  on  the  system  of  the 
late  Petter  Henrik  Ling,  poet,  fencing-master,  and  physiologist, 
who  founded  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stockholm,  and 
reaped  many  honours  during  a  life  of  much  wandering  and  many 
vicissitudes.  His  system  of  physical  training  seems  to  be  tolerably 
well  known  in  England,  for  it  is  practised  at  Newnham  College, 
the  London  Board  schools,  and  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Mr.  Melio's  diagrams  suggest  a  pretty  severe  series 
of  exercises.  If  the  School  Board  teachers,  in  fact,  put  their 
pupils  through  all  the  stages  of  the  ten  lessons  here  illustrated, 
those  philanthropic  souls  who  cry  aloud  for  more  recreation  are 
somewhat  hard  to  please.  Drill,  after  lessons,  though  not  so  good 
as  play,  is  yet  a  form  of  play,  and  decidedly  beneficial. 

The  photographer  being  much  abroad  at  this  season  will  doubt- 
less read  and  profit  by  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  H.P.Robinson 
on  "Instantaneous  Photography  "  appended  to  the  second  edition 
of  Picture-making  by  Photography  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney). 
"  Very  quick  exposures  "  have  their  use,  as  Mr.  Robinson  admits, 
but  the  instantaneous  process  is  far  more  generally  abused  and  is 
of  little  value  in  artistic  photography. 

We  have  received  the  County  Councillor 's  Directory  for 
England  and  Wales  ("  Contract  Journal  "  Company,  Limited) ; 
The  A  B  C  of  a  Healthy  House,  a  useful  little  handbook  of 
sanitation,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Boyd  (Boyd  &  Son) ;  and  a  sixpenny 
edition  of  Sheridan's  Plays  (Dicks) — all  the  plays,  it  may  be 
noted — in  readable  type,  with  illustrations  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
essay. 

NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
etamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  ohtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capv- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likeivise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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TOUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The  ORIENT  COM- 
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Cuisine  ot  the  highest  order.   

fF   GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO., 
Managers   [  "  Fench,urch  Avenue,  London,  B.C. 
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SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  OOOOA. 
This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 
THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


FRY'S 


J.  WYBRANTS  OLPHERTS,  M.D.,  says  :  "  I  find 
it  the  most  agreeable  beveraee  of  the  kind  I^have 
ever  tasted,  delicious  both  in  flavour  and  odour." 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


E.  BUOKNILL,  M.D.,  says:  "Your  Pure 
Concentrated  Cocoa  is  so  extremely  nice  that 
I  have  ordered  it  for  family  use." 


COCOA. 


First  produced  and  designated  COKN  FLOUR 
by  BROWN  &  POLSON  in  1856. 

BROWN  &  POLSON'S 
CORN  FLOUR 

Was  in  the  Field  some  time  before  any  other  was 
anywhere  heard  of,  and  no  other  has  now  an  Equal 
Claim  to  the  Public  Confidence. 
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London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE   STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 
Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

T  O  H  N      E  R  I  N  S  M  E  A  D     &     S  O  N~S' 

f  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  t"v  H.R.H.  thl 
Princess  of  Wales.  1889.— 18.  20,  and  S3  Wigmore  Street.  \V.    Lists  free.  

T LF R ACOMBE. — 1LFRACO M I  ?  E  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  fur- 

nished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  2:>0  Rooms.  Eight  Lawn-Tennis  CourU,  Largt 
Swimming  Bath,  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  Tariff  of  Manaficr. 
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THE  STRIKE. 

IT  is  necessary  in  reviewing  both  the  strike  of  this  week 
and  the  very  considerable  mass  of  matter  written  about 
it  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  sham.  The 
second  will  be  found  on  examination  to  bear  a  respectable 
proportion  to  the  first.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  no  small 
part  of  this  "  immense  strike,"  this  "  unprecedented  move- 
"  ment,"  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called  by  reporters  well 
stocked  with  adjectives,  is  neither  more  immense  nor  more 
unprecedented  than  many  sudden  popular  emotious.  There 
is  about  it  a  large  element  of  the  revivalist  meeting  or  of 
those  apparently  unaccountable  popularities  earned  by 
theatrical  performances  or  financial  speculations  which  do 
not,  to  the  unaffected  spectator,  appear  in  the  least  better 
or  worse  than  scores  of  others  which  passed  almost  un- 
observed. Turning  out  on  principle  has  been  very  much  of 
a  fashion  for  a  week.  The  thing  has  become  big  because 
accident  and  putting,  combined  with  summer  weather  and 
comparatively  slack  times,  have  set  going  one  of  those 
imitative  manias  to  which  human  nature  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  liable  during  some  six  thousand  years.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  papers  have  lent  their  aid.  Profiting 
by  the  goodness  of  Providence  to  the  press  in  the  silly 
season,  they  have  made  the  most  of  such  excellent  material 
for  copy.  Deep  has  answered  to  deep,  tub-orator  to  news- 
paper reporter,  and  there  has  been  a  loud  reverberation  of 
noise  about  the  greatness,  the  novelty,  the  serious  signi- 
ficance of  the  strike.  Naturally  the  strikers  on  principle 
have  heard  all  this  roared  by  the  tub-orator  and  duly  echoed 
by  the  press,  with  the  sense  that  they  are  doing  something 
very  novel  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
pleasing  excitement  to  hear  of  London  threatened  by  famine 
or  darkness — better  than  naval  manoeuvres  by  far ;  for, 
after  all,  the  striker  on  principle  is  taking  part  in  the  show. 
There  is,  perhaps,  less  excuse  for  the  newspapers  which 
repeat  this  nonsense,  and  the  so-called  friends  of  the  people 
who  listen  to  it,  without  pointing  out  that  the  first  to  suffer 
by  famine  will  be  the  poorest,  and  that  the  loss  of  gas  will 
be  most  grievous  to  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for 
candles.  As  it  is,  the  East-End  shops  which  sell  in  small 
parcels  are  sending  up  their  prices.  Coal  has  more  than 
doubled,  to  the  injury,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  who  buy  it 
by  the  "  hundred,"  and  not  of  those  who  buy  it  by  the  ton. 
The  stopping  of  deliveries  of  Australian  meat  and  of  flour 
are  already  producing  exactly  similar  consequences  on  the 
food  supply  of  the  poor. 

It  would,  of  course,  be'the  extreme  of  folly  to  deny  that 
there  is  much  in  the  strike  which  is  serious  enough.  At 
this  moment  the  dock  labourers  and  their  case  make  the 
least  part  of  it.  These  men  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
make  the  best  terms  for  themselves  they  can,  and  to  refuse 
to  work  except  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
Nobody  denies  this — but  the  right  of  the  Companies  to 
work  on  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves  is  equally  clear ; 
and  if  the  men  do  not  choose  to  take  the  best  terms  they 
can  get  by  free  bargaining,  they  ought  to  be  expected  to 
look  out  for  more  acceptable  work  elsewhere.  Of  course 
their  right  to  starve  if  they  choose  is  beyond  all  question. 
If  they  will  not  do  this,  then  they  must  do  the  work  they 
can  get.  They  must  not  expect  to  have  work  provided  for 
them  on  their  own  terms,  in  defiance  of  the  state  of  the 
market  and  the  nature  of  things.  In  our  mealy-mouthed 
times  this  may  seem  to  some  a  brutal  way  of  stating  the 
case  ;  but  it  is  the  fact,  and  in  the  long  run  no  good  comes 
to  anybody  or  anything,  to  humanitarians  and  philanthropy 
no  more  than  to  others,  by  blindness  to  facts.  What,  how- 
ever, constitutes  the  exaggerated,  but  still  real,  gravity  of 
the  strike  is,  that  means,  active  and  passive,  are  being  used 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Dock  Companies,  in  order  to  make 


them  grant  terms  not  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  state  of  the  market.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  picketing  and  intimidation  of  workmen,  though  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Matthews's  wire-drawn  distinction  they  have  gone 
on.  Such  things  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  strikes, 
and  have  been  worse  in  other  cases  than  in  this.  What  is 
better  worth  noting  here  is,  that  the  pressure  is  largely 
exercised  indirectly — which  everybody  knows — and,  what 
nobody  seems  to  care  to  say,  is  being  made  effective  by  the 
weakness,  cowardice,  and  selfishness  of  other  men  of  busi- 
ness who  do  not  or  will  not  see  that  their  interests  are  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  Dock  Companies.  Among  them 
there  is  a  marked  inclination  to  get  out  of  the  immediate 
difficulty  by  weak  concession  and,  what  is  worse,  a  mean 
disposition  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  Dock  Com- 
panies, and  to  call  upon  them  to  make  concessions  at  their 
own  expense  for  the  general  good.  No  great  industry  ever 
cut  a  more  undignified  figure  than  the  shipowners  of 
London  do  at  this  moment,  with  their  combination  of 
whining  complaint  that  the  Companies  will  not  pay  the 
men  and  quiet  them,  their  nervous  assertion  that  they  can- 
not support  any  increase  in  the  dock  chai"ges,  and  their 
threat  to  make  a  dock  for  themselves  just  after  they  have 
filled  the  papers  with  their  condemnation  of  the  excessive 
combination  of  existing  Dock  Companies.  Yet  if  the  Com- 
panies cannot  pay  more  and  are  compelled  to  do  it,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen — either  they  will  become  bankrupt, 
or  they  will  increase  their  charges.  The  shipowners  have, 
to  be  sure,  a  third  suggestion — namely,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  run  the  docks  for  their  own  benefit — -which  is, 
we  take  it,  a  very  pretty  example  of  the  readiness  of  some 
hawks  to  seize  the  moment  when  other  hawks  are  in  a  net 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  their  eyes.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  incident  of  the  strike  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
when  "  about  a  thousand  men  marched  vid  Woolwich,  Plum- 
"  stead,  Abbey  Wood,  and  Belvedere  to  Erith,  in  order 
"  to  bring  out  the  coal-porters "  of  a  firm  engaged  in 
business  there.  In  this  case  the  men  employed  were  con- 
tented, quite  ready  to  go  on  working,  and  even  apparently 
full  of  fight.  It  was  the  employers  who  yielded.  After  a 
long  wrangle  they  "  agreed  that  no  more  unloading  of  coal 
"  should  take  place  in  their  wharves  until  the  dispute  was 
"  settled,"  and  they  gave  "  ios.  for  the  men  to  drink  their 
"  health,  and  5Z.  towards  the  funds."  This,  too,  be  it 
observed,  was  after  the  loyalty  of  their  men  had  stood  firm 
against  cajolery  and  threats  of  a  visitation  from  Mr.  Burns 
and  thirty  thousand  more,  and  of  ducking  in  the  river.  If 
this  is  how  intimidation  is  met,  is  it  wonderful  that  intimi- 
dation takes  place  ? 

What  it  has  all  come  to  mean  is  made  sufficien  tly  clear 
by  the  conspicuous  activity  of  Mr.  Burns  and  by  his  lan- 
guage. Whatever  movement  he  joins  becomes  at  once 
Socialistic,  if  it  was  not  so  before — and  he  has  been  very 
busy,  he  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Champion,  speech-making,  letter- 
writing,  negotiating,  and,  as  we  observe  with  pleasure,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  "  in  a  brougham,"  grand  as  Cuffy.  Whither 
Mr.  Burns  would  gvxide  the  movement,  if  he  has  a  chance, 
he  has  frankly  explained.  When  they  had  got  what  they 
wanted,  he  said  on  Wednesday,  "  then  they  would  consider 
"  other  movements."  In  fact,  there  is  to  be  a  general  move- 
ment, for  which  the  dock  labourers  have  only  supplied  the 
excuse,  and  to  which  they  may  very  conceivably  be  sacrificed. 
Unions  have  before  now  prolonged  strikes  at  the  expense  of 
starvation  to  poorer  fellow-workmen  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  The  accounts  given  by  eye-witnesses  at  the  end  of 
the  week  of  the  growing  misery  of  the  dock  labourers 
themselves  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Union  men  convey  the 
impression  that  this  situation  has  been  almost  reached 
already.  On  all  hands  it  is  becoming  clearer  that  the 
strikers  on  principle  are  now,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
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intention  at  the  beginning,  making  demands  on  their  own 
account,  and  will  stand  out  for  them.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the 
dock  labourers  that  they  ought  to  have  this  or  the  other 
of  their  demands.  They  will  get  what  they  can  get,  and  no 
more.  If  the  Dock  Companies  do  stand  out,  which  they 
have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  do  as  the  workmen,  and  are 
much  better  able  to  do,  and  if  that  tendency  to  return  to 
work  which  is  noted  already  is  hastened  by  downright  star- 
vation, of  which  there  are  already  signs,  no  small  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  misery  endured  will  rest  on  the  cheap 
philanthropists  who  have  prated  during  the  week  about  what 
the  men  "  ought "  to  have.  Mr.  Burns's  words  may  well  be 
weighed  by  those  employers  who  feel  disposed  to  use  the  Dock 
Companies  as  the  traditional  tub  to  the  whale.  They  also  de- 
serve the  attention  of  those  who  are  asked  to  show  active 
sympathy  with  the  clock  labourers  in  the  present  phase  of 
their  struggle,  wh}ch  is  not  by  fair  bargaining  to  secure 
better  terms  from  the  Companies — for  they  have  been  con- 
ceded— but  to  dictate  terms  by  violence.  Such  a  movement 
deserves  no  patronage,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  lead- 
ing articles  or  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  subscription  for  the 
women  and  children.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  men  to  sup- 
port their  wives  and  families  themselves  by  honest  work. 
They  should  not  have  struck  without  providing  for  the 
necessity,  and  whoever  helps  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden 
interferes  to  prolong  unduly  a  cessation  of  work  which  has 
ceased  to  be  excusable,  and  has  become  a  nuisance  and,  to 
some  extent,  a  danger  to  the  community. 


ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES. 

THE  Duke  de  Broglie  told  the  world  some  years  ago 
how  a  French  King  amused  himself  by  maintaining  an 
elaborate  secret  diplomacy  quite  independent  of,  and  some- 
times not  by  any  means  working  in  harmony  with,  the  re- 
cognized representatives  of  France.  The  system  has  not 
seldom  commended  itself  to  monarchs  as  well  as  to  their 
Ministers  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  a  much  more  curious 
instance  of  its  results  than  the  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
sent  to  the  Daily  Nev)s  of  Tuesday  last  concerning  the 
alleged  "atrocities"  in  Armenia.  Parliament  was  still  sitting, 
and  it  might  be  thought  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  had  to  bring  before  the  Government  and 
the  public  something  which,  as  he  seems  to  think,  au- 
thorizes a  demand  according  to  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  outrages  and  the  condign  punishment  of  villains,  his 
place  in  the  House  would  be  the  fit  place  for  making 
the  statement.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  sends  that  state- 
ment instead  to  the  Daily  News,  with  a  complimentary 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  that  journal  engineered  the 
atrocities  in  Bulgaria  thirteen  years  ago,  and  with  the  very 
curious  guarantee  that  "  it  is  furnished  with  particulars 
"  of  times  and  persons  and  proceeds  from  a  source  which 
"  has  every  presumption  of  trustworthiness."  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  "piece,"  both  in  the  common  and  the  diplomatic 
sense,  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is 
brought  forward  to  strengthen  the  vague  and  weak  charges 
which,  after  many  months,  the  same  journal  has  just  re- 
ceived from  its  Correspondent  in  Tiflis.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  news,  such  as  it  is, 
is  not  very  new,  that  if  there  is  one  place  from  which  true 
accounts  of  events  in  Armenia  are  not  likely  to  be  received, 
that  place  is  Tiflis,  and  that  the  late  Mr.  McGahan — who, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  made  of  his  inquiries 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  was  a  bold  and  faithful  in- 
quirer— did  not  effect  his  "  discoveries  "  at  a  Russian  town, 
under  the  comfortable  patronage  of  the  nation  which  had  to 
gain  by  a  general  belief  in  what  he  "discovered." 

It  is  part  of  the  "  wicked  charm  "  (to  use  the  phrase  of 
a  historian  about  a  not  dissimilar  matter)  of  this  atroeity- 
mongering  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  criticism  to  bear 
on  its  facts  and  fictions  without  being  accused  of  callous 
indifference  to  suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  crime  on  the 
other.  The  attempt  to  disprove  a  charge  is  represented  as 
an  attempt  to  palliate  the  crime  charged,  and  the  prisoner's 
advocate  is  represented  as  the  criminal's  apologist.  But  to 
be  frightened  off  by  this  would  argue  as  little  discretion  as 
valour.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  repeating,  for  the 
tenth  time  at  least  even  on  this  occasion,  that  mere  lists  of 
crimes,  however  handsomely  they  may  be  furnished  with 
names  and  dates,  are  not  things  on  which  any  reasonable 
charge  can  be  based.  The  omnium  gatherum  of  atrocities 
which  the  Daily  News'  Correspondent  has  had  sent  to  him  I 


at  Tiflis,  and  which  he  sends  on  without  even  such  a  vague 
voucher  for  its  genuineness  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  consists  of  ac- 
cusations, in  part  extremely  weak,  and  always  unproved.  An 
Armenian  travelling  from  Alashgerd  to  Erzeroum  with  his 
nephew  disappeared.  Their  bodies  were  found,  and  nobody  has 
been  punished.  Something  not  wholly  unlike  this  occurred 
in  the  peaceful  Isle  of  Arran  the  other  day ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Sultan  has  been  advised  to  make  representa- 
tions to  Queen  Victoria.  Elsewhere  a  Bey  "  compelled  his 
"  servant  woman  to  turn  Mussulman  that  he  might  marry 
"  her."  Does  even  Mr.  Bryce  think  that  we  ought  to  move 
earth  and  heaven  about  this  1  There  are  worse  things  in 
the  requisitoire  than  this,  no  doubt ;  but  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
little  exceed  the  ordinary  incidents  of  frontier  brigandage  in 
a  wild  and  imperfectly  policed  country.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cases  are  fewer  but  heavier,  and  more  elaborately  described. 
By  fir  the  longest  story  is,  but  for  one  ugly  detail,  not  too 
credibly  related  (we  do  not  think  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Mahommedan  etiquette  for  a  brother  to  outrage  the  girl 
he  is  carrying  off  to  be  the  other  brother's  wife),  almost 
exactly  identical  with,  and  not  worse  than,  the  rough  abduc- 
tions which  were  once  so  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland,  and  the  most  notorious  of  which  is  the 
famous  case  of  Robin  Oig.  This  and  the  other  crimes,  in 
all  of  which  Moussa  Bey  is  concerned,  are  undoubtedly 
matters  for  an  inquiry,  in  order  that  they  may  be  au- 
thenticated in  some  less  perfunctory  manner  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's,  who  indeed  seems  to  touch  the  whole  matter 
gingerly,  like  a  man  who  has  made  one  tremendous  coup 
with  a  card,  and  half  fears  to  play  it  again.  But  it  may 
just  be  observed  in  passing  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
bride-boiling  in  them. 

We  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone — an  agreement  so 
rare  that  we  always  like  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  it 
exists — that  we  have  great   regard  in  discussing  these 
matters  to  the  treaty  rights  which  England  possesses  in 
reference   to   them.    Reference  to  these  rights   in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mouth  is,  pei-haps,  a  little  bold.    The  instru- 
ments by  which  they  are  chiefly  conferred  are  instru- 
ments which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  condemned  un- 
sparingly, which  they  hastened  to  make  a  dead  letter 
when  soon  after  their  conclusion  they  came  into  power, 
and  the  full  carrying  out  of  which  they  affected,  and  still 
affect,  to  regard  with  horror.    But  this  matters  little.  We 
are  well  aware  that,  with  persons  so  slippery  as  atrocity- 
mongers,  inquiry  is  a  difficult  game.    If  Moussa  Bey  were 
to  produce  the  clearest  alibi  in  all  the  cases  against  him, 
they  would  be  certain  that,  if  it  was  not  Moussa  Bey,  it  was 
some  body  else ;  that,  if  it  was  not  on  the  i  oth  of  J uly ,  it  Avas 
on  the  oth  of  June,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  at  the  "village  of 
"  Dabavank,"  it  was  at  "the  village  of  Vabadank."  The  spirit 
of  him  who  saw  beansacks  as  men  hanging  is  always  with 
the  atrocity-monger,  and  to  convince  him  is  as  impossible 
as  to  attempt  it  is  futile.    But  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
these  things  are  being  regularly  got  up  as  an  excuse — not 
necessarily  or  immediately  to  be  used,  but  ready  for  use 
if  necessary — for  the  intervention  of  Russia;  and  it  is  there- 
fore extremely  desirable  that  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  find  out  the  truth.     Nor  do  we  perceive  what  harm 
can  be  done  by  the  inquiry.    If  the  charges  are  false,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  falsely  urged  ;  but  the  lie 
can  be  driven  down  the  throat  that  utters  it  each  time 
of  utterance.    If  they  are  true,  to  anything  like  their  full 
extent,  no  harm  can  come  of  proving  them  true  which 
would  not  also  come  from  their  inevitable  effect  in  estranging 
the  population  from  Turkey  arid  thi owing  it  into  the  arms 
of  Russia. 

Probably  most  people  who  possess  a  somewhat  wider 
knowledge  and  a  somewhat  better  judgment  than  the 
amiable  fanatics  who  believe  these  things,  as  well  as  a  sens3 
of  decency  superior  to  that  of  the  (we  trust,  few)  scoundrels 
who  echo  and  propagate  without  believing  them,  would 
expect  to  find  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  neither  true  nor 
false.  "Some  truth  there  is,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with 
"  lies."  The  manners  of  the  Iviu-ds  are  unlikely  to  have 
softened  very  materially  since  the  time  when  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  a  good  way  to  the  south  of  Bitlis,  nearly  broke 
his  neck  in  catching  sight  of  a  certain  mountain  platform, 
paved  with  Nestorian,  not  Armenian,  bones.  And  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  blackmail,  robbery,  and  abduction, 
with  too  frequent  murder  and  outrage,  have  resulted  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  fierce  and  warlike  highlanders  with 
more  pacific  races,  even  if  there  are  no  religious  differ- 
ences to  exasperate  the  enmity.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
see  what  interest  the  Sultan  can  have  in  protecting  MotTSSA 
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and  his  like,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
protect  the  Armenians.  The  talk  of  the  Atrocitarians 
(they  are  all  but  a  regular  sect,  and  may  as  well  have  a 
regularly  formed  name)  about  "a  systematic  policy,  having 
"  for  its  object  the  expatriation  of  the  Armenians,"  is  an 
instance  of  the  frantic  silliness  of  the  true  believer  in  all 
such  fictions.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  commend  itself  to 
a  rather  dull  member  of  a  Home  Reading  Circle  who  had 
been  reading  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  about  a  million  Armenians  in  Armenia, 
and  at  least  half  as  many  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  You  cannot  easily  <;  expatriate  "  a  million  and  a 
half  people  in  these  days,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  your 
best- paying,  most  industrious,  and  most  generally  useful  sub- 
jects. But,  now  that  the  Porte  has  been  effectually  waked 
up  to  governing  in  ( Veto,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
have  a  little  jogging  in  the  Armenian  direction.  When  the 
Atrocitarian  is  set  going,  he  is  perfectly  unscrupulous  and 
sometimes  rather  dangerous  :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  set 
him  going  now. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTIES. 

IT  is  still  a  great  country  this,  and  we  have  a  vast  deal  to 
be  proud  of.  But  from  the  natural  mutation  of  things 
there  are  variations  in  what  we  boast  of  most,  and  at  the 
present  moment  our  Parliamentary  institutions  are  less 
frequently  chosen  for  celebration  than  they  used  to  be. 
Contrary  to  recent  expectation,  the  House  of  Lords  is  no 
less  glorious  to  the  general  view ;  but  as  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  the  other  was  related  as  a  kind  of  moon 
—this,  the  central  sun  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  has 
waned,  and  is  waning  very  much  indeed.  Proud  of  it  we 
were  immeasurably,  and  there  was  hardly  an  intelligent 
foreigner  anywhere  who  did  not  contemplate  it  with  a  like 
feeling  to  that  which  afflicts  our  American  visitors  when 
they  gaze  on  Windsor  Castle  or  the  Abbey  church  of  West- 
minster. But  the  foreigner  may  envy  us  less  now ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people 
is  such  that  they  do  not  care  if  he  does.  They  have  lost  their 
own  pride  in  an  assembly  once  truly  named  august — look  up 
to  it  less,  look  down  upon  it  more,  and  take  only -an  occasional 
superior  interest  in  its  proceedings.  Possibly  this  is  not  a  last- 
ing change.  A  day  may  come  when  the  House  of  Commons 
will  regain  the  attention  and  respect  which  it  has  certainly  lost, 
even  within  the  time  of  this  generation ;  but,  if  so,  there 
must  be  a  return  to  it  of  the  greater  minds  that  strove  to- 
gether in  its  walls  when  men  like  Sir  George  Lewis  were 
accounted  second-rate,  and  also  a  return  of  the  courtesy  and 
dignity  by  which  Healys  and  Tanners  were  chastened  into 
decency  and  stifled  into  silence.  The  cant  against  the 
customary  laudation  of  old  times  will  still  be  repeated  ;  but 
it  does  not  avail  to  show  us  either  the  existence  or  the  pro- 
spect of  any  such  set  of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  were 
diminishing  on  both  benches  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
last  leadership  and  the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  trans- 
formation. A  glance  at  the  composition  of  Cabinets  nowa- 
days suffices  to  reveal  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  the 
change  ;  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  scanned  for 
new  men  rising  behind  the  ranks  of  dwindling  competency, 
how  many  do  we  see  1  and  what  is  their  promise  1 

The  question  has  been  asked  a  hundred  times,  but  never 
with  more  point  than  at  this  moment.  We  have  just  come 
to  the  end  of  a  Session  which  in  one  particular,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importance,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
since  the  Peelite  party  was  formed,  and  far  beyond  that  in 
point  of  significance.  It  has,  indeed,  come  to  an  end  but  little 
regarded,  though  that  end  has  not  only  been  peace,  but 
peace  with  the  honour  of  an  exceedingly  flattering,  and  yet 
not  at  all  untruthful,  Queen's  Speech.  And  yet,  unless  we 
misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  before  many  months  are  out 
this  Session  will  be  looked  upon  as  marking  the  date  of  a 
distinct  and  momentous  change  in  the  currents  of  party 
politics.  Because  Mr.  Labouchere  is  Mr.  Laboucheke, 
the  muster  of  a  New  Radical  party  behind  him  loses  much 
of  the  significance  that  properly  belongs  to  it.  But  what 
it  portends  is  better  understood  when  we  observe  that  this 
party  was  not  formed  for  a  special  occasion  or  a  temporary 
purpose.  Some  appearance  of  that  kind  it  had  for  a  little 
■while,  but  never  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  or  three  who  had 
been  regarded  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  heirs.  They,  who  had 
been  long  exercised  as  to  the  future  guidance  of  the  Oppo- 
sition Radicals — as  to  whose  hands  it  should  fall  into,  the 
line  to  be  taken,  and  so  forth — perceived  at  once  that  a 


determinate  settlement  of  those  questions  was  intended 
by  the  mutiny.  Their  own  idea  had  been  that  nothing 
could  bo  done  while  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  party ;  but  these  others — these  others  did 
not  choose  to  wait.  Suspicious  of  what-  seemed  to  them 
the  weakness  and  hesitancy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nearer 
colleagues,  they  pushed  to  the  front,  in  virtue  of  a  fine  dis- 
crimination and  a  courage  accordant  therewith.  They  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  when  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  might 
be  put  aside  by  any  set  of  men  who  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate embodiment  of  the  New  Radicalism ;  and  this  they 
determined  to  attempt  offhand.  Mr.  Gladstone  obviously 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  move  at  once  ;  the  veiy 
remarkable  conduct  of  Mr.  Morley  at  the  time,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  "  attitude  "  then  and  since,  show  that 
they  were  equally  aware  of  its  significance.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succumbed  to  the  un- 
expected intimations  of  his  Radical  following  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  Royal  Grants  Bill  came  up,  and  the 
complete  acquiescence  of  the  whole  body  of  Advanced 
Radicalism  in  the  country.  But,  to  all  appearance,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  strongly  disposed  to  retire.  Meanwhile,  he 
may  endeavour  to  renew  the  glories  of  his  celebrated 
Bulgarian  campaign  ;  but  he  will  soon  learn  that  they 
cannot  be  repeated.  By  the  time  Parliament  meets  again, 
preparation  for  the  next  general  election  will  have  com- 
menced, and  then  his  choice  must  be  made.  He  will 
either  compete  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  the  denunciations  and  the  promises  of 
an  organized  New  Radicalism,  or  he  will  seek  the  re- 
tirement already  pointed  out  to  him.  In  either  case,  in 
any  case,  we  have  not  to  wait  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  dis- 
appearance to  witness  the  beginning  of  what  was  always 
expected  to  follow  upon  that  event.  The  New  Radical 
party,  Socialist  in  its  principles,  revolutionary  in  its  aims, 
has  been  definitely  formed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  programmes 
for  the  general  election  are  formulated  it  will  be  seen  in 
full  swing,  probably  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  other  hesitants  at  its  head. 

If  we  are  right,  the  consequence  will  necessarily  be  the 
reformation  of  what  is  now  the  Ministerial  party  on  a 
broader  basis  and  in  closer  array.  That  certainty  leaves 
little  to  be  feared ;  but  yet  something  depends  on  the  men 
on  either  side.  When  this  point  is  considered,  it  io 
obvious  at  once  that  the  advantage  is  all  one  way.  In 
the  face  of  such  an  opposition  as  might  be  organized,  and 
probably  will  be  organized,  on  out-and-out  Radical-Socialist 
principles,  we  may  expect  that  the  party  now  called 
Unionist  will  become  more  closely  fused  ;  it  will  be  strange 
if  it  loses  any  of  its  vigour,  and  nobody  doubts  that  there  is 
far  more  character,  more  weight,  more  sheer  political 
capacity  in  its  ranks  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  can  muster  between  them.  If  at  the  close  of 
the  Session  we  look  down  the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  it  is 
easy  to  see  who  have  been  the  losers.  Clearly,  the  heart  is 
out  of  the  Irish  party ;  and,  if  they  have  cost  the  Glad- 
stonian  Libei\als  much,  they  have  rendered  nothing  back, 
not  even  a  debater,  generally  useful — though  that  may  be 
remedied  in  future.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  English  captains, 
not  one  has  gained  ground  this  Session.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  have  slipped  lower,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Mr.  Labouchere,  whose  advancement  is  made  at  the 
expense  of  men  who  never  dreamed  of  coming  into  competi- 
tion with  him.  At  the  end  of  another  Session  nobody 
thinks  better  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  political  cha- 
racter, or  his  competence,  than  at  the  beginning  of  it — 
neither  of  Mr.  Morley's  ;  worse  rather.  The  Trevelyans 
and  Mundellas  are  but  fading  forms.  The  new  men  of 
that  side  are  persons  like  Mr.  Storey  ;  and,  though  Mr. 
Asquith  has  not  put  himself  forward  much,  in  him  the 
Radicals  have  a  stronger  man  than  some  that  are  better 
known.  On  the  other  side  no  such  decadence  appears  any- 
where ;  for,  of  course,  we  are  not  to  reckon  Lord  Randolph 
(  Ihurcb  ill.  The  well-earned  authority  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
remains  unimpaired,  if  it  has  received  no  fresh  illustration  ; 
and,  while  it  certainly  seems  as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
drawn  further  from  friendship  with  revolutionary  doctrine, 
the  one  "  new  man "  of  real  importance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shines  on  the  Conservative  benches. 

This  being  so,  we  may  await  without  much  misgiving  the 
opening  of  that  new  and  stirring  chapter  in  English 
politics  which  will  probably  start  with  the  preparations  for 
the  next  general  election.  According  to  this  calculation, 
once  more  we  shall  have  two  parties  in  the  State — two  new 
parties  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  that  have  been  seen  in 
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this  century;  and,  if  so,  the  House  of  Commons  will  again 
become  extremely  interesting  before  long.  Possibly  the 
animations  of  the  conflict  may  draw  out  a  variety  of 
"  talent "  on  either  side  of  which  there  is  no  present  promise ; 
and  that  at  least  will  be  well. 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER. 

THE  great  name  and  the  illuminating  ideas  of  Dr. 
Ibsen  are  now  public  property.    The  magazines  have 
been  full  of  his  name  and  his  fame ;  the  vision  of  The  Doll's 
House  has  not  been  wasted.    Many  a  once-happy  wife  and 
many  a  not  ill-contented  husband  have  been  induced  to 
reflect  on  their  condition.    Had  they  any  right  to  be  so 
tranquil  1  have  they  not  been  ingloriously  sacrificing  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  to  their  children?    Dr.  Ibsen's 
heroine  made  a  fuss,  and  fled  from  her  domicile  because  she 
liad  been  too  indulgently  treated,  lapped  in  cotton-wool,  as 
it  were,  and  cradled  into  ignominious  comfort.    Here  is  one 
■of  woman's  wrongs,  quite  a  new  wrong,  and  a  very  common 
sort  of  misery.    Thousands  of  women,  awaking  from  their 
stupor,  have  brooded  over  this  and  left  their  homes.  True, 
they  are  expected  to  return  after  the  holidays,  but  mortal 
expectations  are  frequently  deceived.    The  discomforts  of 
seaside  lodgings,  the  disgusts  of  travel,  may  remind  them  of 
all  that  they  endure  at  home  in  the  way  of  petting  and 
pleasure.    They  may  be  braced  to  follow  Nora  Helmer's 
example,  and  not  only  to  shut  the  door  after  them,  but  to 
slam  it.     This,  of  course,  is   all  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  thoughtful  women  would  wish  to  have  it.    But  what  of 
men  1 — of  married  men  1    According  to  an  ancient  saw, 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  (like  Dr.  Ibsen's  heroine)  is 
sauce  for  the  male  bird  also.    Husbands,  too,  may  desire  to 
develop  themselves,  apart  from  the  trammels  of  the  family. 
Many  a  husband  has  long  felt  that  he  is  treated  as  a  mere 
doll  or  toy,  a  mere  child  and  plaything.    He  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  called  by  endearing  but  puerile  nicknames, 
much  as  the    suffering  Nora  was   named   a  "  lark,"  a 
"  squirrel,"  and  so  forth.    If  this  be  ruinous  to  feminine 
development,  it  is  also  destructive  to  masculine  dignity  and 
nobility  of  spirit.    Some  day  or  other  a  husband's  heart 
will  burn  at  being  styled  "  Bobs  "  (his  name  is  Robert)  or 
M  Tommy,"  whereas  he  was  christened  Alexander.  Then 
he  will  reflect  that  he  is  positively  dandled  and  coshered 
like  a  babe  in  arms.    The  pages  of  his  new  books  are  not 
for  him,  as  if  he,  forsooth,  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  at 
large  with  a  paper-knife.    He  has  been  permitted  to  smoke 
in  the  drawing-room — a  practice  that  saps  the  Spartan 
virtues  at  the  foundation.    When  he  has  mislaid  a  book  or 
paper,  he  has  been  allowed  to  sit  and  grumble  till  somebody 
found  it,  just  as  if  he  were  a  spoiled  infant.    When  he  has 
been  sulky,  soft  answers  have  been  returned  to  him.  His 
wife  has  pretended  not  to  like  oysters,  that  he,  the  pampered 
and  enslaved  minion,  may  have  these  costly  delicacies  more 
abundantly.     With  hateful  cruelty  breakfast   has  been 
brought  to  him  in  bed  when  he  was  tired.    The  respected 
aunts  of  his  wife  have   been    estranged   and  neglected 
because,  forsooth,  they  bored  him.    The  children  have  been 
prevented  from  shouting  all  over  the  house  that  he  might 
dwell  in  the  quiet  of  an  Oriental  harem.    His  intellect  has 
been  enfeebled  for  lack  of  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  eternal 
contradiction.    He  has  never  been  disciplined  by  the  cease- 
less remark,  "  Don't  do  this,"  or  "  Don'b  do  that,"  whatever 
he  may  happen  to  be  doing.    His  brain  has  been  narrowed 
to  the  ideas  of  a  clique,  because  his  friends,  and  nobody 
else,  have  been  welcomed  to  the  house.    He  has  not  been 
taught  to  suffer  and  be  strong,  nor  been  compelled  to  take 
the  most  dismal  dowager  of  his  guests  down  to  dinner. 
His  wife  has  not  chosen  her  women  friends  for  their  un- 
compromising plainness  (as  more  earnest  ladies  do),  her 
intimates  have  not  been  all  over  thirty  years  and  twelve 
stone  avoirdupois.     The  demoralizing  partner  of  his  ex- 
istence has  had  jolly  young  ladies  for  friends.    She  has 
.•illowed  him  to  read  his  letters  in  peace,  not  interrupting 
him  with  intelligence  about  people  in  whom  he  is  not 
interested.    She  has  not  expected  him  to  know  all  about 
the  Browns  and  Smiths  of  her  virginity.    She  has  not 
scolded  him  for  being  extravagant,  nor  bothered  him  for 
money,  nor  made  him  go  to  evening  parties,  nor  to  social 
entertainments  between  four  and  seven.    He  has  actually 
been  kept  ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  his  own  house  when 
knowledge  would  be  irritating  and  useless.    In  fact,  he  has 
been  kept  in  cotton-wool.     His  wife  has  not  regarded 


marriage  as  a  stern  and  bracing  discipline,  as  a  true  woman 
should.  She  has  stifled  his  unselfishness  and  pampered  his 
indolence. 

After  a  course  of  Ibsen  in  the  magazines,  after  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Symons,  Mr.  Lord,  Mrs.  Aveling,  many,  many 
a  husband  must  awake  to  a  knowledge  of  his  lost  estate. 
lie  has  been  in  a  "  Doll's  House  " ;  he  has  been  the  chief 
Doll.  That  husband  has  only  one  course  before  him,  if  the 
partisans  of  Mrs.  Nora  Helmer  are  right.  We  do  not  siy 
that  he  must  exhibit  his  new  stockings  to  his  lady  friends, 
as  Mrs.  Helmer  did  to  the  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance. 
Such  close  imitation  might  be  servile.  But  he  must,  he 
really  must,  sit  down  and  scold  his  wife  in  good  set  terms, 
call  her  a  stranger,  denounce  her  system  of  pampering  him, 
rush  out  of  the  house,  and  never  come  back  any  more.  The 
law  may  call  this  Desertion.  A  fig  for  the  law  !  What 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  all  her  pro- 
vocations, man  will  imitate  woman  as  she  is  in  the  gospel 
of  Ibsen.  It  is  hard  "  to  kiss  and  clip  him  till  he  run 
"  away." 


THE  QUEEN  IN  WALES. 

IN  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
take  much  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  North  Wales. 
It  is  not  the  first  by  hundreds,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
it  is  far  from  being  the  last,  of  such  visits  to  different  parts 
of  her  dominions — visits  which  have  been,  and  we  trust 
will  be  always,  the  occasion  of  a  genuine  display  of  welcome 
from  the  inhabitants.  The  Royal  progress  of  olden  times, 
despite  its  burdensomeness,  was  pretty  generally  popular ; 
and  the  Royal  progress  of  modern  times,  which  is  not 
burdensome  at  all,  is  more  popular  still.  To  private  persons 
a  holiday  spent  in  the  presence  of  indefinite  thousands 
would  not  be  a  very  delightful  thing.  But  those  who  have 
to  say  C'est  mon  metier  a  moi  d'etre  roi  get  accustomed 
to  it,  and  perhaps  like  it.  It  is  certain  that  those  whose 
business  for  their  part  is  to  be  subjects  seem  to  like  their 
share  in  the  amusement  very  well.  Perhaps  the  only  thing 
to  be  regretted  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  weather,  which  began  on  Monday,  did  not 
come  in  time  for  the  proceedings  at  Wrexham  and  else- 
where. 

One  little  matter,  however,  differentiates  this  visit  of  the 
Queen's  from  most — perhaps  from  all — of  recent  years. 
Since  the  Chartist  times,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  no 
whisper  of  disloyalty  on  any  such  occasion  within  the  three 
seas  (it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  traditional  fourth  in 
the  case  of  a  triangular  island)  which  bound  Great  Britain. 
The  recent  visit  to  Wales  will  have  two  distinctions  in 
history.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  such  whispers 
being  raised — which  was  unfortunate.  It  was  also — which 
was  fortunate — remarkable  for  the  complete  rebuff  given  to 
the  silly  discourtesy  of  the  agitator  who  took  upon  himself 
to  dictate  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Because  some  of  the 
neighbours  of  a  certain  Mr.  Gee,  of  Denbigh,  are  expected 
by  the  law  to  carry  to  others  of  Mr.  Gee's  neighbours  money 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  by  a  third  set  of  Mr.  Gee's 
neighbours  for  that  purpose,  and  because  Mr.  Gee  does  not 
like  the  occupation  of  the  persons  thus  entitled  to  the  money, 
he  suggested  to  his  Nonconformist  brethren  that  they 
should  dissociate  themselves  from  the  welcome  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  is  even  said  to  have  hinted  that  Her 
Majesty  might  think  herself  lucky  if  she  were  not  hissed — 
a  suggestion  which,  on  the  parallel  of  Pump's  Case,  a 
lawyer  of  the  old  school  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
construing  into  treason.  We  do  not  take  things  so 
seriously  now,  and  the  chapter  of  modern  accident  lias 
visited  the  self-appointed  Public  Orator  of  Little  Bethel 
with  a  punishment  perhaps  more  annoying,  if  less  physi- 
cally painful,  than  lash  and  branding-iron,  gallows  and 
hangman's  knife.  Little  Bethel,  though  too  often  an  un- 
luckily narrow  and  ill-informed  place,  is  not  such  a  bad 
place  after  all ;  and  it  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  rude  to  a  lady,  disloyal  to  a  Queen,  and  ridiculous  to 
a  nation  by  obeying  Mr.  Gee's  directions.  We  must  wait 
till  some  one  takes  the  trouble  to  translate  the  Barter's 
next  issue  before  we  know  what  the  "  King  of  Wales"'  (vice 
Sir  Watkin  dethroned,  we  suppose),  as  the  flatterers  of  an 
obscure  provincial  journalist  with  a  certain  gift  of  the  gab 
term  him  sometimes,  has  to  say  to  this.  But  there  are 
certainly  few  occasions  more  annoying  for  a  leader  or  would- 
be  leader  of  men  than  when  he  says  Go,  and  they  go  not, 
Come,  and  they  come  not,  Do  this,  and  they  do  it  not. 
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4  Let  it  be  sincerely  hoped  that  this  is  not  the  last  snub 
-which  awaits  the  pinchbeck  particularists  of  this  kind  who 
have  been  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  burn 
r  the  national  house  in  order  to  roast  his  own  pig.    And  it 
will  very  much  conduce  to  this  happy  result  if  a  little  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  harmless,  as  distinguished  from  the 
harmful,  fancies  of  Welshmen  and  other  local  aggregations. 
4  The  people  who,  in  the  'words  of  that  man  of  undoubted 
loyalty,  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  would  "  die  for  the  least  hair  of  the 
,  *  Queen's  royal  head,  God  bless  it,  but  could  live  very  well  till 
"  Doomsday  without  ever  setting  eyes  thereon,"  may  laugh 
|  at  those  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking.    But  it  takes  all 
1   sorts  of  men  to  make  a  kingdom  as  well  as  a  world.  And 
1   the  art  of  kingcraft  depends  upon  nothing  so  much  as 
upon  consulting,  within  proper  limits,  the  tastes  of  all  these 
!  6orts. 


HAYTI. 

IT^ST-ce  que  vous  prenez  ces  gens  au  serieux  ?"  was  the 
-i  question  put  by  a  French  diplomatist  to  Sir  Spencer 
P  St.  John,  after  some  solemn  function  in  Hayti.  Sir 
Spencer  seems  to  have  found  the  question  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  very  hard,  in  fact,  to 
take  Hayti  seriously.  The  revolutions  of  that  remark- 
«  able  State  always  seem  to  suggest  the  performance  of  the 
.Badians  who  got  into  trouble  at  a  certain  Dignity  ball 
(  with  Lieutenant  Terence  O'Brien.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
reasons  why  this  view  should  be  a  trifle  inadequate.  White 
(  races  have  given  instances  of  revolutions  not  more  in- 
telligible than  those  which  periodically  convulse  what 
was  once  a  great  French  colony.  Then  these  obscure 
shindies  have  some  gravity  for  the  foreign  traders  who 
have  business  to  conduct  and  property  to  lose  in  the  midst 
of  the  black  apes  of  white  follies.  English,  French,  and 
American  war-ships  have  a  good  deal  of  work  thrown  on 
them  by  the  strife  of  Count  Marmalade  with  Baron 
Lemonade,  or  of  the  successors  of  the  nobles  who  gathered 
round  the  throne  of  His  Majesty  Faustin  I.  For  such 
reasons  we  cannot  afford  to  treat  these  cki-onic  rows  with 
entire  indifference.  If  they  could  be  considered  in  them- 
selves they  would  be  altogether  comic.  There  is  about 
them  an  air,  as  it  were,  of  niggers  out  for  a  holiday — 
gibbering,  dancing,  grimacing,  or  butting  one  another, 
when  spluttering  drunk,  with  their  woolly  heads.  Such 
things  would  be  purely  laughable,  whenever  they  did  not 
get  bestial  enough  to  become  disgusting,  if  it  were  not,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  the  interests  of  a  few  civilized 
human  beings  were  concerned  in  them. 

The  last  uproar,  which  has  ended  in  inflicting  the  society 
-of  General  Legitime  on  the  officers  of  a  French  man-of- 
war,  is  as  unintelligible  as  its  forerunners.  What  were  he 
and  General  Hippolyte  fighting  for  1  Probably  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  spigot  of  such  taxation  as  there  is  in  Hayti.  One 
savage  in  a  flashy  French  uniform  has  got  the  better  of 
another,  and  that  is  all  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But 
there  are  other  people  concerned  more  or  less  closely,  and 
as  regards  their  share  something  is  to  be  said.  What  are 
the  white  civilizations  immediately  around  it  to  do  with  this 
resurrection  in  the  New  World  of  the  lowest  kind  of  African 
savagery  (  It  is  not  a  clean  martial  manly  barbarism,  such 
as  we  have  had  to  shatter  in  Zululand — the  best  the  black 
man  has  ever  done  for  himself.  It  is  a  dirty,  cowardly,  and 
withal  bestially  ferocious  barbarism  of  the  Lower  Congo 
kind.  There  is  Voodooism,  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  can- 
nibalism, and  filthy  cruelty  in  abundance  among  it,  and  a 
foul,  squalid  satisfaction  with  idle  barbarism.  A  more 
amusing  spectacle  to  the  disinterested  onlooker  who  has 
been  sickened  by  "jaw  "  about  the  ennobling  influences  of 
freedom  could  not  have  been  imagined  by  the  most  cynical 
satirist.  Here  are  a  people  who  have  been  slaves  and 
who  are  free,  who  have  acquired  as  much  of  a  European 
language  as  enables  them  to  chatter  the  formulas  of  European 
speculators  to  all  lengths  and  breadths.  At  the  end  of  it  all 
they  have  almost  completely  reverted  to  the  condition  of 
their  naked  ancestors  who  were  marched  on  board  the 
slave  ships  by  those  other  ancestors  of  theirs  who  were 
clothed  in  a  flint-lock  musket,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a  bottle  of 
rum.  Whatever  there  is  in  them  which  is  not  Conso 
savage  is  what  was  flogged  into  them  by  the  French 
planters,  the  most  ferocious  slave-masters  ever  seen.  The 
only  use  they  have  made  of  their  freedom  has  been 
to  return  to  their  starting-point — and  to  return  a  little 
spoilt.    It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  what  they  have 


done  in  their  seventy  years  of  freedom  with  the  history, 
say,  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda.  In  Uganda,  at  least, 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  stability,  a  code  of  laws  of  a 
sort,  an  established  dynasty,  some  approach  to  coherence 
and  order,  [n.  Hayti  there  has  been  nothing  but  endless 
butting  matches  between  Count  Marmalade  and  Baron 
Lemonade,  General  Legitime  and  General  Hippolyte.  The 
end  of  it  all  will  be  curious  to  see,  for  the  question  we  put 
above  must  be  answered  some  day — not  at  once,  perhaps,  but 
sooner  or  later.  To  England  and  France  it  does  not  perhaps 
much  matter.  All  they  can  have  to  do  is  to  send  a  punitive 
expedition  under  the  provocation  of  some  particularly  out- 
rageous piece  of  robbery.  But  for  the  United  States  it  has 
a  peculiar  interest.  Hayti  is  the  finished  and  full-blown 
example  of  what  emancipation  accompanied  with  enfran- 
chisement has  prepared  for  the  Southern  States.  The  Ku- 
Klux  and  the  known  readiness  of  the  Southerners  to  shoot 
have  hitherto  assisted  the  ennobling  influences  of  freedom  ; 
but  even  they,  though  they  may  keep  General  Legitime 
and  General  Hippolyte  at  their  proper  work  of  cane- 
cutting,  cotton-picking,  and  tobacco-drying,  cannot  make 
them  civilizable  beings.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequences  of,  first,  not  doing  it,  and,  secondly, 
not  removing  the  unteachable  savage  whom  they  have 
armed  with  a  vote,  are  problems  which  the  United  States 
may  consider.  In  the  meantime  they  may  fix  a  thoughtful 
eye  on  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

IT  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
for  repeating  the  old  and,  in  a  way,  sound  commonplace 
about  the  lateness  and  scantiness  of  the  attention  which  the 
House  of  Commons  gives  to  the  chief  recognized  discussion 
of  Indian  affairs.  As  in  the  case  of  other  commonplaces, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  the  mea- 
sure of  time  and  attention  were  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
importance,  according  to  the  best  part  of  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  of  the  subject ;  if  it  were  taken  as  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  that  House  that  Mr.  O'Brien's 
breeches,  or  Mr.  Conybeare's  entomological  experiences, 
or  the  ineffable  brutality  of  Mr.  Balfour  deserved  days 
of  talk,  while  the  Empire  of  India  deserves  minutes, 
then  things  would  certainly  be  very  wrong  indeed.  But 
this  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  case  that  matters,  especially  matters  affecting  colo- 
nies and  dependencies,  have  not  invariably  gone  the  better 
in  proportion  as  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially 
the  House  of  Commons  as  it  has  been  latterly  constituted, 
has  spent  more  time  on  them.  There  are  other  occasions 
on  which  the  affairs  of  India  can  come  and  do  come  under 
cognizance ;  the  details  of  this  particular  statement  are 
always  known  long  before  to  any  one  who  cares  to  inquire 
about  them  ;  and  few  things  can  be  imagined  at  once  more 
lugubrious  and  less  profitable  than  a  field-night  occupied  by 
the  regular  Indian  bore  and  the  regular  Radical  faddist. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  not  many  months  ago  resulted 
in  immensely  increasing  the  number  of  men  in  the  Indian 
army  laid  up  with  loathsome  diseases. 

There  was  and  could  be  little  that  is  new  in  the 
jeremiads  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  Sir  George  Campbell, 
and  of  that  latest  scourge  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
MacNeill,  and  there  could  not  be  much  more  novelty  in 
the  apologetics  of  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  Richard  Temple 
and  the  rest.  When  Mr.  MacNeill  talked  about  India 
being  "  administered  for  the  benefit  of  English  middle- 
"  class  families "  (it  used  to  be  the  English  aristocracy, 
and  the  one  was  as  true  as  the  other)  he  talked  nonsense, 
which  ought  to  earn  him  high  promotion  in  the  Parnellite 
party.  But  Mr.  MacNeill  is  an  honest  kind  of  nonsense- 
maker  (this,  it  is  true,  might  interfere  with  the  promotion 
we  have  suggested),  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  honest 
nonsense-makers,  there  lay  behind  the  falsehood  which  his 
folly  taught  him  a  modicum  of  truth.  The  yearly  history 
of  the  financial  state  of  India  is  the  most  signal  example 
known,  or  ever  likely  to  be  known,  to  man  of  a  stupendous 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  successful  wrestling  with  the  facts 
of  the  universe.  No  Oriental  people  is  nowadays  rich 
enough  to  afford  the  kind  of  administration  which  Western 
notions  think  necessary.  Some  European  nations  attempt 
the  problem,  and  meet  with  endless  deficits  ;  some  boldly 
or  indolently  decline  to  attempt  it,  and  rub  along  in  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  native  and  European  methods,  or 
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(in  perhaps  the  single  instance  of  the  Dutch)  try  native 
methods  almost  purely,  and  make  a  handsome  profit.  We, 
with  endless  groanings  and  the  expenditure  of  all  our  expe- 
rience and  wits,  just  manage  it,  as  a  rule,  and  only  just.  Until 
quite  recently  we  neglected  everything  else  to  do  it. 
Luckily  of  late,  indeed  of  the  latest,  years  the  first  need  of 
India,  that  of  defence  against  invaders,  has  for  the  first 
time  been  cared  for.  But  this  has  necessarily  thrown  heavy 
expenses  on  her,  the  arrangements  of  our  Constitution 
unfortunately  not  allowing  the  expense  to  be  put,  according 
to  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  one  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  col- 
leagues in  another  matter,  upon  the  statesmen  who  might 
have  anticipated  the  danger  and  did  not.  But  the  need  has 
been  or  is  being  met,  and  India  is  not  crushed.  If  the 
taxation  seems  to  bear  hardly  on  articles  which  European 
custom  exempts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  little 
else  to  tax.  And  perhaps  unexpected  comfort  may  be  re- 
ceived from  the  perusal  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  comfortable  man.  If  so  deter- 
mined a  grumbler  and  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  subject  can  find  nothing  worse  to  complain  of  than  Sir 
George  found,  things  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

TT  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  that 
JL  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  should  end  in  perfecting  what- 
ever has  been  most  absurd  about  them.  If  that  was  the 
intention  of  my  Lords,  it  was  most  effectually  carried  out  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  answer  to  Sir  G.  Campbell  last 
Tuesday.  The  First  Lord  was  asked  whether  naval  officers 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  revive  "  the  old  practice  of  laying 
"  towns  in  ashes,"  and  whether  he  would  not  consider  "the 
"  expediency  of  introducing  into  modern  warfare  the  more 
"  merciful  rules  that  prevail  in  land  warfare."  To  this 
Lord  George  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  indemnities 
being  demanded  under  threats,  and  thought  it  a  practice 
which  ought  to  be  given  up.  It  appears,  then,  that  sea- 
ports are  to  be  visited,  and  surrender  or  indemnities  de- 
manded without  the  threats — which  would  be  precisely  the 
perfection  of  absurdity.  Saving  the  reverence  of  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  indemnities  are  demanded  in  land  war  with 
threats,  as  the  First  Lord  told  him.  If  they  were  not,  they 
most  assuredly  would  not  be  paid.  One  does  not  pay  in- 
demnities for  love  of  the  enemy's  beaux  yeux,  but  for  fear 
of  worse.  But  they  are  demanded  by  a  force  which  has 
won  all  along  the  line,  and  is  in  no  fear  of  retaliation. 
Their  absurdity  in  the  manoeuvres  lies  in  this,  that  no  Power 
would  scatter  its  ships  along  an  enemy's  coast,  where  they 
might  be  crushed,  for  no  more  sane  purpose  than  to  provoke 
reprisals  by  proceedings  imitated  apparently  from  the  illus- 
trious Morgan.  War  is  not  made,  except  among  savages 
who  cannot  reason,  by  burning  outlying  villages  and  looting 
small  towns.  Civilized  peoples  know  the  danger  of  being 
caught  when  scattered  by  a  united  enemy  a  great  deal  too 
well,  and  they  begin  by  breaking  up  the  enemy's  fighting 
forces  and  capturing  his  arsenals.  Then  they  levy  indemni- 
ties at  their  leisure.  In  our  manoeuvres,  however,  the  rule 
seems  to  be  to  begin  where  the  real  thing  leaves  off. 

The  other  lessons  of  these  manoeuvres  are  more  valuable 
than  the  demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that,  if  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  people  as  defenceless  as  the  Spaniards 
were  in  Central  America,  you  can  do  what  the  bucca- 
neers did  at  Panama.  The  greatest,  the  most  fruit- 
ful, and  withal  the  most  exasperating,  of  the  truths 
they  have  served  to  enforce  is  the  unhappy  state  of 
officers  and  men  doomed  to  fight  in  and  with  instruments 
invented  by  the  scientific  mind,  which  remembers  every- 
thing except  human  nature.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
ships  are  meant  to  be  guided  across  the  sea  and  guns  to  be 
used  in  action  by  men.  If  officers  and  crews  cannot  live 
with  something  like  the  security  and  comfort  of  a  convict, 
they  break  down.  If  guns  cannot  be  moved  by  the  arms 
of  gunners  when  their  machinery  gets  out  of  gear,  then 
they  are  no  more  use  than  so  many  quakers.  Now  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  cherished  aim  of  shipbuilders  to 
construct  vessels,  big  and  little,  which  are  absolutely  un- 
inhabitable in  bad  weather.  We  hear  of  battle-ships  which 
are  all  awash  whenever  they  get  into  a  capful  of  wind, 
so  that  the  men  have  to  be  kept  down  below  till  they  choke 
in  the  fetid  air,  and  of  little  ships  in  which  you  can  neither 
sit  nor  stand,  walk  or  lie  down,  eat  or  sleep,  till  on  the 
third  day  madness  seems  imminent.    Scientifically  they  are 


beautiful ;  only  unfortunately  a  special  superhuman  race, 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  skilled  artificer,  the  fish,  the 
bat,  and  the  dormouse,  are  required  to  handle  them.  The 
breakdown  of  the  Anson's  electrical  firing  gear  show* 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  men  dependent  at  a  crisis 
on  machinery.  When  she  took  Aberdeen,  as  they  calf 
it,  she  could  not  have  fired  so  much  as  a  blank  cart- 
ridge out  of  her  great  guns.  Thanks  to  Mr.  William 
Caius  Crutchley,  Lieutenant  R.N.B..  and  master  of  the 
s.s.  Kaikoura,  we  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  capture  of  a  merchant  steamer  means  in  manoeuvres. 
The  Kaikoura  sighted  the  Arethusa  eight  miles  off,  and 
bore  down  to  have  a  look  at  her.  When  she  was  a  mile 
off  she  was  told  she  was  captured,  and  thereupon  steamed 
off  at  moderate  speed,  followed  by  the  Arethusa,  which  did  not 
gain  a  yard.  On  the  very  reasonable  grounds  that  in  war- 
time he  would  not  be  quite  fool  enough  to  bear  down  on  a 
war-ship  till  he  knew  she  was  a  friend,  and  that,  if  the 
Arethusa  was  to  have  taken  him  she  should  have  done  it 
on  her  own  merits,  Captain  Caius  Crutchley  refused  to 
consider  himself  captured.  We  hold  him  to  have  been 
thoroughly  right  in  his  view — but,  then,  what  is  the  value 
of  all  these  captures  of  merchant  ships  by  the  A  fleet  and 
the  B  fleet  1  What,  indeed,  has  been  the  strategical  and 
tactical  value  of  the  manoeuvres  at  all  ?  Unless  they  are 
to  become  as  idle  as  ever  can  have  been  the  drillground 
practice  of  troops  on  shore,  it  is  time  that  this  question  was 
thoroughly  thought  out.  Admiral  Baird's  very  instructive 
order  containing  his  late  plan  of  campaign  would  supply 
the  text. 


LORD  ADDINGTON. 

ONE  more  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  class  of  public  men 
has  been  added  to  the  majority  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Addington,  or  (for,  as  in  the  case  of  other  new-made  peers, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  call  him  so)  Mr.  Hubbard.  To  his 
private  friends  the  loss  will  be  very  considerable,  though  a 
man  who  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four  hardly  has 
many  left  of  those  friends  who  feel  such  a  loss  most  acutely. 
But  even  to  those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Hubbard  person- 
ally, and  who  may  never  have  thought  of  him  as  a  very 
important  politician,  his  death  should  be  the  occasion  of  a 
somewhat  special  regret.  For  he  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
member,  and  in  a  way  a  representative  member,  of  a  class 
which,  as  its  members  die  off,  is  by  no  means  being  filled  up 
in  the  same  proportion  with  new  men.  No  one,  probably, 
would  have  selected  Mr.  Hubbard  during  any  part  of  the 
long  period  when  he  still  bore  that  name  as  a  politician  of 
very  extraordinary  ability.  He  did  not  even  enter  Parlia- 
ment very  early,  and  be  meddled  comparatively  little  with 
what  are  specially  called  politics,  though  he  was  a  staunch 
Conservative.  Nor  did  he,  as  some  men  do  when  they  get 
into  Parliament,  take  up  some  crotchet  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  own  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
subjects  with  which  Mr.  Hubbard's  name  was  generally 
connected  were  mostly  subjects  with  which  he  was  almost 
as  professionally  qualified  to  deal  as  a  lawyer  with  legal 
matters ;  and  subjects  on  which,  it  may  be  added,  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  did  not  pass— as  professional  know- 
ledge often  does— into  professional  prejudice.  His  views 
on  the  Corn  Laws  were  not  those  which  prevailed ;  but 
he  did  not  enter  Parliament  till  the  question  had  been 
settled  for  some  years.  His  views  on  the  currency  were 
less  crotchety  than  those  of  most  persons  who  venture 
upon  that  proverbially  dangerous  subject,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  soundest  possible  standpoint — 
the  standpoint  that,  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say,  you 
never  can  make  fifteen  shillings  worth  a  sovereign,  or  buy  a 
sovereign  for  fifteen  shillings.  He  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
lay  supporters  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  religious 
education— indeed,  there  was  in  these  respects  no  more  pro- 
minent member  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  except  the  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  But  the 
subject  with  which  Mr.  Hubbard's  name  was  most  closely 
connected— the  Income-tax— illustrated  best  of  all  the  value 
of  his  services  and  of  the  services  of  men  like  him.  He 
did  not  get  his  way;  and  the  best  and  most  impartial 
opinion  has  always  been  divided  on  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  well  that  his  scheme,  or  something  like  it,  should 
be  adopted.  But  it  was  and  is  noticeable,  in  the  first  place, 
that  that  scheme  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  the 
scheme  of  a  rich  man  who  wants  riches  to  escape  taxation, 
and,  in  the  second,  that  it  was  the  scheme  of  a  man  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  business  and  finance. 
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I     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospects  of  new  men  of 
this  kind  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  very- 
good.    That  the  best  class  of  men  of  business  are  as  impar- 
tial, as  cool-headed,  as  ready  to  devote  their  talents,  if  not 
their  genius,  to  the  service  of  the  State  as  ever  is  a  com- 
fortable belief  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  discourage.  Let 
those  who  hold  that  the  standard  of  general  morality  and 
1  public  spirit  "  in  the  City,"  at  least  the  highest  part  of  the 
'  City,  has  not  improved  of  late  be  regarded  if  anybody 
|  pleases  as  merely  specimens  of  the  usual  croaker.  But, 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  men  of  this  kind  ready  for 
the  constituencies,  it  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  certain  that 
!the  constituencies  are  less  ready  than  they  were  for  such 
men.    It  mav  be  that  this  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
ceneral  law  of  change ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  a 
fact.    "  We  never  know  the  value  of  a  thing  till  we  are 
■ "  going  to  lose  it  in  six  weeks,"  said  somebody.   And  it  may 
be  very  much  feared  that  the  class  of  politician  of  which 
Lord  Addington  was  a  sterling,  if  not  a  brilliant,  example 
is  in  danger  of  such  a  tardy  realization  of  its  merits. 


THE  REVOLVER  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LAST  month  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  a  return  to  be 
prepared  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  European 
countries  with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  arms  by  private 
(persons  in  populous  places.     Lord   Salisbury   at  once 
addressed  a  Circular  to  Her  Majesty's  representatives  on 
i  the  Continent,  and  their  replies  have  now  been  published 
in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  which  shows  that 
we  enjoy  a  proud  pre-eminence,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the   privilege  of  bearing  weapons  without 
serving  in  the  wars.  The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  France  is  curious  and  amusing.    It  seems  that  in  1885 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  arms,  not  being  of  the  regula- 
tion pattern  for  the  army  and  navy,  was  made  free.  There- 
upon it  was  assumed  by  a  nation  of  duellists  that  they 
might  go  with  pistols  in  their  pockets  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  But  in  so  reasoning  our  Gallic  fire-eaters  reckoned 
'  without  their  Courts  of  Appeal.    These  tribunals,  first  at 
Paris  and  afterwards  at  Ninies,  held  that  a  Frenchman  may 
indeed  now  make  arms,  and  sell  them,  and  buy  them,  and 
'  keep  them  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  that  he  has  no  more 
right  to  appear  with  them  in  public  than  he  had  before. 
■  Accordingly,  he  is  remitted  to  a-  variety  of  prohibitory 
"  enactments,  of  which  the  foundation  is  a  decree  issued  by 
Louis  XV.  in  1728.     In   this  document   the  King  of 
France  and  Navarre  strictly  forbade  the  use  of  "  daggers, 
V  knives  in  form  of  daggers,  whether  pocket-knives  or 
'  "  knives  attached  to  guns,  bayonets,  pocket-pistols,  sword- 
"  sticks,  loaded  canes,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
•  "  are  merely  bound  with  iron  at  the  end,  and  other  weapons 
(  "  of  offence,  concealed  and  secret."    The  first  Napoleon  in 
1S06,  Louis  Philippe  in  1834  and  1837,  and  the  third 
Napoleon"  in  1859,  substantially  confirmed  the  ordinance  of 
the  Well-beloved.    It  was  not  Lord  Lytton's  business  to 
inquire  how  far  the  law  is  enforced  by  the  Republic.  But 
I  the  judgments  to  which  we  have  already  referred  show  that 
it  is  not  a  dead  letter.    In  Germany  there  appears  to  be 
'  a  good  deal  more  freedom    in  procuring  and  employing 
1  means  of  offence.    No  one  in  Prussia  may  appear  armed  at 
a  meeting,  with  the  thoroughly  German  exception  of  the 
police.     But  the  ordinary  law  is  now  contained  in  the 
J  Imperial  statute  of  1878,  which  was  passed  after  Nobi ling's 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  late  Emperor  William,  and 
which  enables  the  Federal  Council  to  punish  even  the 
possession  of  arms  "  when  the  movements  of  the  Social 
'  "  Democrats  are  attended  with  danger  to  the  public  peace." 
In  Russia  they  do  things  with  a  sweet  simplicity  which 
may  well  be  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.    The  sceptical 
philosophers  who  doubt  whether  the  caprice  of  a  despot  can 
be  regarded  as  law  may  be  invited  to  study  and  to  dissect 
the  following  sentence  from  Consul  Michell's  Report : — 
j  "  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  carry- 
i  "  ing  of  weapons  of  every  description  in  populous  places  by 
|  "  all  unauthorized  persons  is  unconditionally  prohibited." 
'■j  Of  course  the  Czar  may  authorize  anybody  to  do  anything, 
1  and  there  perhaps  lies  the  blot  which  a  disciple  of  Austin 
would  hit.    But  in  Russia  they  would  at  least  make  short 
work  of  the  fools  who  brandish  revolvers  in  the  streets,  and 
I  of  the  respectable  tradesmen  who  sell  pistols  to  schoolboys 
I  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  apiece.    Even  in  Turkey  the  law 
I  is  strict,  and  indeed  comprehensive,  in  its  terms.  But 
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Sir  William  White  feels  himself  compelled  to  add  that 
"  the  regulations  are  not  carried  out  in  their  entirety, 
"  though  many  police  officers  are  fairly  vigilant  in  the 
"  matter."  The  newer  and  less  settled  States  of  Europe 
occupy,  of  course,  a  peculiar  position.  In  Bulgaria,  indeed, 
"  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel  armed  must  have  a  permit." 
But  in  Montenegro  things  are  very  different.  That  little 
Principality  is,  as  Mr.  Walter  Baring  says,  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  Every  man  goes  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  any  one 
to  whom  a  riiie  has  been  served  out  must  carry  it  if 
he  wanders  more  than  a  short  specified  distance  from 
his  home.  Mr.  Baring  does  not  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  this  free  military  display.  He  cannot  say  that  it 
"  really  tends  to  inconvenience."  "  If,"  he  cheerfully  ob- 
serves, "a  Montenegrin  has  a  six-barrelled  revolver  in 
"  his  belt,  he  knows  that  his  neighbour  is  similarly  pro- 
'•  vided.  Consequently,  it  may  be  said  that  all  start  fair." 
Even  in  Montenegro,  however,  there  is  not  absolutely  free 
shooting.  "  Of  late  years  restrictions  have  been  placed  on 
"  the  indiscriminate  firing  of  pistols  in  towns  at  certain 
"  seasons,  but  the  rules  are  not  very  strictly  observed." 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  licences  for  carrying  arms  are 
required  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain. 


TECHNICAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

TTIIIE  third  reading  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Bill  in 
-L  the  House  of  Commons  was  only  achieved  on  Thursday 
morning,  after  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  exceed- 
ingly small  section  of  Radical  members  to  impede  the  pass- 
ing of  a  measure  supported  by  a  very  large  majority ;  and, 
if  the  House  of.  Lords  had  not  shown  its  usual  good  sense, 
a  very  useful  measure  might  have  been  delayed.  Technical 
instruction  may  be  dear  to  Mr.  Picton  and  Mr.  Channing, 
but  technical  obstruction  appears  to  be  something  dearer. 
As  amended  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke's  Bill  embodies  an  admi- 
rable settlement  of  the  chief  source  of  contention  between 
the  adherents  of  the  Voluntary  system  and  the  Board 
schools.  It  invests  the  "  local  authority,"  a  body  necessarily 
representative  of  all  parties,  with  the  power  of  levying  rates 
for  purposes  of  technical  education.  On  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  this  compromise  was  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Mather's  amendment  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  "  conscience  clause  "  introduced  is  far-reach- 
ing enough  to  satisfy  what  are  somewhat  ironically  called 
the  religious  scruples  of  everybody  not  entirely  enslaved  by 
the  narrowest  sectarian  jealousy.  But  this  was  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Channing  or  Mr.  Picton,  or  the  dozen  other  friends 
of  education,  who  for  "  local  authority  "  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  Bill  would  substitute  "  School  Board."  The  injustice 
of  Mr.  Channing's  amendment  is  almost  transcended  by  its 
absurdity,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  it  was  defeated 
by  eighty  votes  to  twenty-six.  The  aims  of  the  opponents 
to  the  measure  were  only  too  clearly  revealed  all  through 
the  three  nights'  debate.  It  was,  as  Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
said,  a  "  School-Board  Opposition."  Mr.  Channing  struck 
at  the  sound  representative  character  of  the  Bill  by  an 
amendment  that  would  give  the  School  Boards  the  mono- 
poly of  providing  technical  education.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever,  as  members  of  their  own  party  assured  them,  for 
the  fears  expressed  by  Mr.  Channing  and  his  friends,  that 
the  Bill  favoured  unduly  any  one  educational  party.  Their 
opposition  was  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  obstruction  the 
Session  has  yielded,  and  the  record  of  it  will  make  the 
country  sick  as  well  as  sorry — as  Mr.  Goschen  suggested 
when  referring  to  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Picton.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  proceedings  on  Monday  this  ardent  advocate  of 
technical  education  moved  to  report  progress,  and  was  sup- 
ported on  a  division  by  only  eighteen  to  ninety.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mr.  Picton  was  appealed  to  by  his  own  party  not 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House,  and  to  accept  the  good  a 
wicked  Tory  Government  had  provided.  The  member  for 
Leicester  was  incorrigible,  and  he  remained  so  to  the  end. 
Five  pages  of  amendments,  not  one-third  of  which  affected 
the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  and  the  prospect,  subsequently 
completely  realized,  of  numerous  motions  for  the  inser- 
tion of  new  clauses,  could  not  deter  Mr.  Picton.  Time 
was  precious,  and  the  opportunity  for  wasting  it  not  less 
precious.  Naturally  enough  the  example  was  contagious. 
After  two  divisions  on  amendments,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
again  moved  to  report  progress,  and  was  defeated  by  ninety- 
two  to  twenty-one,  and  the  discussion  of  Clause  1  dragged 
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heavily  till  extinguished  by  the  12  o'clock  rule.  On  Tuesday 
it  again  occurred  to  Mr.  Picton,  after  a  manly  and  forcible 
appeal  by  Mr.  Goschen  to  common  sense  and  common 
decency,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  as  a  friend  of  edu- 
cation, was  to  report  progress.  On  this  occasion  his  follow- 
ing was  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  the  subsequent  musters  of 
the  Opposition,  dividing  on  amendments  either  frivolous 
or  notoriously  obstructive,  were  equally  insignificant.  The 
success  of  the  Government,  thoroughly  deserved,  no  doubt, 
was  largely  due  to  the  tact  and  firmness  shown  by  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  and  the  extremely  scant 
support  accorded  to  the  leading  obstructionists  by  their  own 
party. 

Possibly,  also,  the  majority  of  Liberal  and  Nonconformist 
members  felt  they  would  risk  too  much  by  opposing  legisla- 
tion which  they  knew  to  be  both  popular  and  opportune.  They 
were  little  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  testimonials  in  the 
form  of  School  Board  resolutions  from  Leeds  and  Spalding, 
from  Manchester  and  Bradford,  in  condemnation  of  the 
Bill,  which  certain  members  considered  weighty  enough  to 
justify  tactics  however  paltry  and  opposition  however  fana- 
tical. Perhaps  even  the  Opposition,  excepting  always  Mr. 
Picton,  firm  seated  in  the  affections  of  enlightened  Leicester, 
may  have  been  somewhat  shaken  by  Mr.  McLaren's  opinion 
that  the  existing  Parliament  would  not  pass  a  better 
Bill.  It  is  also  likely  enough  that  they  may  have  been 
visited  with  uncomfortable  visions  of  unfriendly  constitu- 
encies. School  Board  resolutions,  after  all,  have  little  mean- 
ing, however  strongly  they  be  worded.  They  may  readily 
be  unmade  at  the  next  election  by  a  disgusted  constituency. 
There  is  an  excellent  prospect,  indeed,  considering  the  wide- 
spread and  genuine  demand  for  technical  education  in  the 
country,  that  the  attempt  to  wreck  a  measure  which  received 
the  assent  of  so  large  a  majority  of  all  classes  of  politicians 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  true  and  enlightened  friends  of 
education.  Everything  was  done  in  the  way  of  legitimate 
concession  by  the  Government  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.  It  may  even  be  thought  by  many  that,  in  their  laudable 
anxiety  to  carry  the  measures,  they  went  a  little  too  far  in 
conceding  one  or  two  points.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  Bill.  Some 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  House  resolved  that  a  national 
scheme  of  Technical  Instruction  was  desirable,  and  a  great 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  endowment  and  building  of 
Technical  Institutes  in  various  jaarts  of  the  country.  The 
success  of  schools  of  manual  training  in  America  and  else- 
where has  stimulated  similar  enterprises  in  England.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  obstacles  created  by  the  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  the  "  Voluntary  "  system,  who  magnify  the  "  reli- 
"  gious  difficulties  "  that  beset  the  question  of  rate-aided 
education,  a  measure  of  Technical  Instruction  might  have 
become  law  before  now.  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke's  is  the  third 
Bill  dealing  with  this  important  subject  framed  during  the 
present  Session.  Like  many  useful  Acts,  it  is  based  on  com- 
promise, which,  though  it  cannot  cause  "  educationists  "  to 
cease  from  rage  and  from  imagining  many  vain  things,  is 
substantially  sound  and  well  considered.  Another  merit  of 
the  Bill  is  the  broad  and  comprehensive  definition  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction  comprised  in  its  fifth  clause,  by  which  all 
descriptions  of  industrial  workers,  not  excluding  agricultural 
labourers,  are  included  in  the  benefits  it  is  hoped  will  ensue 
from  its  operation. 


THE  LATEST  MARE'S-NEST. 

THE  last  Irish  debates  of  the  Session  have  had  some 
interest,  though  not  quite  so  much  as  some  newspapers 
— with  the  Maybrick  case  gone,  the  naval  manoeuvres  over, 
and  the  strike  (as  the  great  American  language  would  say) 
"  weakening  " — endeavour  to  make  out.  Mr.  Shaloony 
and  Mr.  McSheeny— we  beg  pardon,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
GiLnooLY — have  gone  to  Balfour's  Bastille,  after  protest- 
ing that  no  living  advocate  should  represent  them,  and  then 
being  represented  by  Mr.  Harrington,  after  blustering  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  after  failing  to  excite  any  interest 
abroad  or  much  at  home.  The  head  tyrant  of  the  Bastille 
has  observed,  in  his  ambiguous  manner,  that  there  can  be 
no  fear  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  little  weaknesses  not  being  attended 
to,  because  the  gaol  doctors  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  constitution — a  harmless  remark,  but  one  not  ill 
suited  to  madden  an  Irishman  who  has  a  dim  idea  of 
its  bearing.  Mr.  Sexton,  upon  whom  Mr.  Balfour  has 
also  bestowed  compliments,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
complaining — as,  perhaps,  no  mortal  being  but  an  Irish 


member  of  Parliament  or  a  Parisian  municipal  would 
complain — that  Archbishop  Whately  is  allowed  from  his 
grave  to  corrupt  Irish  youth  and  distort  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  "  rint "  by  teaching  that,  if  a  landlord  retains 
his  property,  but  is  not  allowed  to  let  it  freely,  he  will 
cultivate  it  himself.  But  the  event  of  the  week — some 
would  have  us  believe  of  the  Session — has  undoubtedly  been 
the  Chief  Secretary's  half  promise  of  something  like  con- 
current endowment  to  a  Boman  Catholic  University  in 
Ireland — a  half  promise  which  was  received  with  smiles  by 
the  Parnellites,  with  shrieks  by  the  Radicals,  with  solemn 
head-shakings  by  some  wiseacres,  and  with  cries  of  "  Tory 
"  Home  Rule  "  by  others. 

The  incident  and  its  consequences  are  not  uninstructive ; 
but  their  instruction  goes  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  in  which  the  shriekers  look.  There  is  nothing  terrible 
in  such  an  endowment  as  appears  to  be  proposed  or  fore  - 
shadowed here  either  to  Toryism  or  to  reason  ;  and  assuredly 
there  is  nothing  that  savours  less  of  Home  Rule.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  measure  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  strong 
central  Government,  and  a  strong  central  Government  only, 
can  give  to  a  country  where  the  jealousy  of  parties  is  so 
keen  that  neither  is  likely  to  concede  it  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  that  those  who  are  imbibing 
the  highest  education  of  a  country  should  be  penned  off 
into  little  sects  and  divisions,  each  with  its  feeding-bottle,, 
instead  of  sucking  the  kindly  breasts  of  one  Alma  Mater  in. 
company  and  in  peace.  But  they  will  not  do  this  its 
Ireland,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  For  this  being  impos- 
sible, the  only  other  alternative — the  alternative  which  the- 
English  Radicals  prefer — is  the  system  of  rigid  secular 
education  which  is  leading  to  the  same  disastrous  and 
iniquitous  results  in  Victoria  and  in  Paris — the  system 
which  degrades  toleration  into  the  most  odious  intolerance, 
and  under  the  name  of  comprehension  excludes  with  the 
rigour  of  the  Index.  There  will  be  much  to  say  when- 
the  details  of  any  Government  proposal  of  the  kind  are 
known.  For  the  present  the  vague  outlines  of  that 
proposal  are  not  in  themselves  matter  either  for  con- 
gratulation or  for  censure.  But  what  is  really  inte- 
resting, of  course,  is  not  the  proposal  itself,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  new  split  in  the  Gladstonian-Parnellite- 
party.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Robertson,  who  threatened 
this,  are  not  very  important  persons  ;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Radical  party  which  really 
cares  nothing  at  all  for  Home  Rule,  while  it  cares  very 
much  for  its  own  pet  aversions  to  such  things  as  "  denomi  - 
"  national  education."  It  has  again  and  again  been  observed 
by  all  competent  critics  of  politics  that  there  is  no  reat 
union  between  the  Parnellites  and  the  Gladstonians,  and  it 
evidently  needs  but  little  to  bring  this  out  more  fully. 
Meanwhile,  the  taunt  about  governing  Ireland  by  Irish 
ideas  is  even  sillier  than  most  such  taunts.  So  long  as  the- 
Irish  ideas  are  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
not  a  party  in  Ireland  itself,  which  governs  by  them,  no  one 
that  we  know  of,  except  the  English  Radicals,  wants  to- 
govern  Ireland  by  any  others.  The  supposition  that  Irish 
ideas  necessarily  include,  and  hardly  extend  further  than, 
the  abrogation  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Com- 
mandments, and  the  establishment  of  an  impracticable 
Dualism,  may  be  left  to  those  English  friends  of  Ireland* 
who  choose  to  entertain  it. 


THE  SESSIOX. 

THE  Session,  which  has  ended  later  than  was  hoped  this  week„ 
lias  been  mainly  complained  of  because,  unlike  most  of  those 
of  recent  years,  it  has  approximated  to  what  a  Session  ought  to 
be — businesslike,  and  free  from  disturbance.  In  this  as  in  soma 
other  cases  virtue  has  been  found  to  be  dull.  The  training  of  t&ej 
last  nine  years  has  apparently  formed  a  strong  taste  for_  political 
stimulants,  and  there  are  many  palates  which  do  not  feel  at  all 
unless  they  are  supplied  with  exceedingly  pungent  food.  T01 
these  critics,  who  prove  the  truth  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  theory 
that  constitutional  government  is  largely  valued  because  it  is  t ut- 
most amusing  of  all  methods  of  conducting  national  business,  the 
Session  has  given  but  little  gratification.  What  excitement  I 
there  was  at  the  beginning— and  it  was  hut  little— was  supplied 
by  one  of  those  Irish  debates  which  are  becoming  stale  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe  to  everybody  except  Irish  members, 
and  somewhat  tiresome  even  to  them",  to  judge  by  their  general 
languor  during  the  last  six  months.  At  the  end  some  stir  was 
caused,  first,  by  the  ferment  set  going  in  the  Opposition  against  the 
vote  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  children  :  then  by  a  very  gratuitous 
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;  «heck  which  the  Ministry  brought  upon  itself,  and  then  by  the 
■spasmodic  exertions  of  the  Irish  members,  stirred  into  activity  by 
)  a  whip  applied  by  the  Nationalist  press.  Even  this  triple  alarm 
I  failed  to  rouse  the  Opposition  to  complete  wakefulness.  The 
i  central  bulk  of  the  Session,  devoted  to  a  National  Defence  Bill 
;  -which  was  too  popular  to  be  safely  opposed  with  energy,  and 
i    Scotch  Bills  which  were  wisely  left  to  Scotch  members,  had  sunk 

*  them  too  deeply  into  slumber. 

|r      One  memorable  event  of  Parliamentary  history  has,  however, 
,  been  contemporary  with  the  Session — the  death  on  the  27th  of 
March  of  Mr.  John  Bright.    Since  Mr.  Bright  did  his  last  and 
his  greatest  service  to  his  country  by  throwing  his  powerful 
;  moral  influence  011  to  the  Unionist  side  he  had  taken  little  active 
part  in  political  life.    His  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
,  exercise  his  unrivalled  oratorical  faculty  as  he  would  certainly 
,!  have  wished  to  have  done.    When  he  intervened  it  had  lately 
I  been  by  means  of  those  letters  of  inimitable  laconic  force  which 
'  are  in  form  the  most  valuable,  and  in  substance  not  the  least 
1/  valuable,  part  of  the  Unionist  controversy.    While  he  lived, 

-  however,  his  reputation,  his  influence  in  the  country,  and  his 
I  personality  weighed  heavily  on  the  House  of  Commons.  By  his 
■'  death  it  was  made  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  the  name  of  one  who 

had  formed  a  unique  place  for  himself  among  Englishmen.  The 
'  House  did  itself  honour  by  recording  its  loss  in  a  manner  worthy 
«  of  the  most  generous  traditions  of  Parliamentary  warfare.  Men 

-  of  all  parties  spoke  as  they  should  have  done  of  a  member  who, 
\  though  closely  limited,  was  within  his  limitations  a  statesman  of 
^  commanding  ability,  of  stainless  sincerity,  and  the  possessor,  in  a 
.  degree  to  which  none  of  his  contemporaries  did  more  than  ap- 
j  proach,  of  that  oratorical  faculty  which  is  such  a  magnificent 

instrument  of  power  in  a  countrv  governed  largely  by  discussion. 
^  For  that  one  night  of  the  Session  at  least  the  House  of  Commons 

was  all  the  most  severe  judge  could  have  asked  it  to  be. 

The  Queen's  Speech,  with  which  the  Ministry  met  Parliament 
'  on  the  2 1st  of  Eebruary,  did  not  indicate  any  intention  to  attempt 
.  to  carry  a  large  list  of  measures.  A  Bill  to  provide  for  making 
,  a  serious  addition  to  the  navy  during  a  series  of  years,  Scotch 
A  Local  Government  and  Irish  Industrial  Bills,  Bills  to  facilitate 
'  'land  transfer  and  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  a  Bill  to  effect  a 

*  recoinage  of  gold,  made  up  a  list  of  measures  which  it  was  not 
.  unreasonably  hoped  an  industrious  Parliament  might  carry  in  a 

normal  Session.    Experience  has  shown  that  the  hope  was  too 
'  complimentary  to  the  Houses,  and  some  of  these  Bills  have  been 
'  lost,  or  have  not  even  struggled  far  enough  to  secure  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  killed  in  a  regular  way.   The  Session  began  very 
r.  well.    The  debate  on  the  Queen's  Speech  was  not  dragged  to 
t  more  than  twice  the  necessary  length.    Mr.  John  Morley  did 
.  indeed  move  an  amendment  on  the  25th  of  Eebruary  condemning 
in  the  well-known  way  the  whole  administration  of  Ireland,  but 
though  the  incident  of  the  Pigott  letters,  then  fresh  and  now  as 
fi  good  as  forgotten,  seemed  to  he  in  his  favour,  the  debate  fell  flat. 
t   Mr.  Morley 's  speech  was  notable,  first,  for  his  obvious  belief  that 
'■  the  discovery  of  one  Irishman's  forgery  and  clumsy  mendacity 

*  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  other  Irishmen  once  his  friends  and 
r.  patrons:  and,  secondly,  for  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

-  bad  management  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Inspector  Martin  at 

3  the  arrest  of  Eather  McEadden  entailed  on  the  Government  a 
moral  complicity  in  the  murder.    The  theory  would  seem  to  be 

'  that  whoever  does  not  sufficiently  guard  the  Irish  against  their 
unfortunate  tendency  to  brutal  murder  is  a  sharer  in  their  guilt. 
After  lingering  till  the  1st  of  March,  the  debate  ended  in  a 

*  majority  of  79  for  the  Ministry.    The  Pigott  letters  and  their  re- 
I   markable  history  belong  to  the  Special  Commission,  with  which 
;  we  have  happily  nothing  to  do  here  ;  but  they  led  to  one  Parlia- 
mentary scene  which  is  too  typical  to  be  omitted.    On  the  22nd  of 
March  t  lie  Separatist  ( >pposition  thought  fit  to  make  an  attack  on  Sir 

|  Richard  Webster  for  his  conduct  as  counsel  for  the  Times.  This 
^  attack  was  made  in  a  manner  for  which  Sir  Richard  had  some  reason 
,  to  feel  thankful.  The  question  whether  he  had  not  remembered  too 
much  that  he  is  a  lawyer  and  too  little  that,  as  Attorney-General, 
!  he  is  also  a  politician  and  a  man  of  the  world,  was  entirely  over- 
laid by  acrid  personalities  and  attacks  on  his  professional  conduct. 
\   6ir  Richard  Webster  defended  himself  against  the  first,  and  the 

4  unanimous  verdict  of  his  profession  has  defended  him  against  the 
second.  A  comic  element  was  introduced  into  the  debate  by  the 
perplexity  of  the  Separatist  lawyers,  who  found  themselves  be- 

1  tween  the  devil  of  the  Caucus  and  the  deep  sea  of  professional 

*  loyalty.     Their  efforts  to  escape,  either  by  logic-chopping,  for 
i   which  they  were  laughed  at,  or  by  running  away,  for  which  they 
'"  were  soundly  trounced  by  their  employers,  brought  a  large  ele- 
ment of  farce  into  an  episode  which  would  otherwise  only  have 

1  been  vulgar  in  a  stupid  way. 

In  spite  of  delays  of  this  kind  the  Session  began  fairly  well.  In. 
I  March,  it  is  true,  we  were  threatened  with  great  solemnity. 

Tho>e  Radicals  who  have  uneasy  qualms  when  they  look  forward 
H  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  will  no  longer  be  there  to  cover 

*  their  natural  exiguity  with  his  umbrella,  formed  a  party,  with  tellers 
I  and  everythinghandsome  about  it,  and  with  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere 
f  as  leader.    They  announced,  with  the  vehemence  of  a  fiend  in  a 

pantomime,  that  they  were  going  to  torture  the  Ministry  in  a 
!  very  dreadful  manner.  Everything  was  to  be  stopped  by  debate 
I  4fad  the  resources  of  obstruction  till  a  Cabinet  which  had  forfeited 
1  all  right  to  confidence  had  been  driven  to  surrender  to  the  fifty 
f  odd  Radical  members  who  were  quite  sure  they  had  the  country 
1  in  their  pockets.  All  this  terrible  parade  was  followed  by  an 
L  almost  nervous  anxiety  to  keep  the  peace ;  and,  when  the  new 


Radical  party  did  take  its  coat  oft',  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
wrestling  a  throw  with  its  own  late  revered  leader  Mr. 
Gladstone.    In  the  meantime  the  Ministry  attended  to  business. 

Lord  George  Hamilton's  Naval  Defence  Bill  was  introduced  on 
the  7th  of  March.  lie  asked  Parliament  for  21,500,000/.,  to  be 
spent  in  seven  years.  During  this  time  the  Admiralty,  being 
in  this  way  made  sure  of  its  grants  and  able  to  look  ahead,  will 
undertake,  in  addition  to  the  rearming,  refitting,  and  adapting  to 
modern  conditions  of  older  vessels,  the  construction  of  seventy 
new  ones.  This  addition  to  the  existing  fleet  is  to  consist  of 
seventy  vessels — eight  first-class  and  two  second-class  battle- 
ships, and  sixty  cruisers,  ranging  from  powerful  boats  of  7,300 
tons  to  torpedo  gunboats  of  735  tons.  Though  this  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  navy  is  hardly  a  fourth  of  what  experts  had  re- 
peatedly declared  to  he  the  necessary  minimum,  it  was  received 
by  them  and  by  the  country  as  sufficient.  Admirals  who  had 
publicly  declared  that  at  least  forty  battle-ships  and  two  hundred 
cruisers  would  be  required  to  enable  the  navy  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  adequate  discharge  of  its  duties  in  war,  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  scheme  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  hastened  to  say  so  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
The  country  was  not  more  exacting  than  its  admirals  ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  satisfied  with  what  pleased  the  country. 
It  was  from  the  first  clear  that  Lord  George  Hamilton's  demand 
for  21,500,000.'.  in  seven  years  would  he  granted.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  whether  the  money  would  be  spent  exactly  as  he 
promised,  or  produce  just  that  number  of  ships — and  for  different 
reasons  there  was,  and  is,  doubt  on  both  these  points — it  was 
at  least  certain  that  the  grant  would  lead  to  a  necessary  and 
material  addition  to  the  navy.  The  resistance  to  the  Bill  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  Opposition  was  never  more  than  half-hearted. 
The  merely  fanatical  or  obstructive  opposition  represented  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Illingworth,  or  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  was 
energetic  enough.  These  politicians  employed  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  explaining  that  the  surest  way  of  avoiding  fighting  is  to 
be  unarmed,  and  to  run  away — that  the  nation's  money  is  too 
sacred  to  be  spent  on  the  nation's  business — or  that  a  powerful 
fleet  would  probably  be  used  by  Tory  peers  to  oppress  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  In  addition  to  mere  chatter  of  this  kind — 
the  folly  which  the  House  of  Commons  endures  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  security  that  no  opinion  shall  be  suppressed — there 
was  no  serious  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Some  politicians,  among 
whom  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  found  himself  in  the  course  of 
his  devious  movements,  affected  great  fear  lest  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  voting — as  it  had  often  done  before — a  sum  of 
money  for  a  term  of  years,  should  be  thought  to  have  weakened 
its  control  over  the  national  expenditure.  To  say  that  these 
fears  were  removed  by  the  arguments  or  assurances  of  the 
Government  would  be  absurd — for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they 
were  only  assumed  for  purposes  of  business,  and  neither  force  nor 
logic  can  remove  that  which  does  not  exist.  If,  however,  there 
were  any  persons  in  the  country  who  seriously  thought  that 
Parliament  could  part  w7ith  its  control  over  the  national  expen- 
diture, could  bind  itself  in  future  Sessions,  or  could  bind  its 
successors  at  any  time,  their  fears  should  have  been  removed  by 
Mr.  Goschen.  That  the  time  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  of  the  House  should  have  been  wasted  in  demon- 
strating a  self-evident  proposition  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  opposition  to  the  Naval  Defence  Bill.  A  great 
many  words,  and  not  a  little  time,  had  to  be  wasted  in  assuring 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  could  not  cease  to  be  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nobody  except  the  fanatics  denied  that  the  navy 
required  to  be  strengthened  or  asserted  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  asking  for  too  much.  The  Bill  might  have 
been  dismissed  in  a  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was 
only  read  for  the  second  time  by  a  majority  of  141  in  a  house  of 
413  on  the  7th  of  May.    After  that  its  progress  was  rapid. 

The  Scotch  Lotfal  Government  and  University  Bills,  which 
with  the  Naval  Defence  Bill  represent  the  substantial  work  of 
the  Session,  were  introduced  early  in  April  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. An  attempt,  in  which  there  was  more  than  one  element  of 
absurdity,  was  made  to  discount  the  Government's  measures 
by  Dr.  Clark,  who  moved  that  the  alleged  neglect  of  Scotch 
business  could  only  be  corrected  by  Scotch  Home  Rule.  This 
effort  to  turn  the  House  from  the  discussion  of  practical  benefits 
for  Scotland  to  the  consideration  of  a  revolutionary  measure, 
which  could  only  have  stopped  all  other  legislation,  was  not  well 
received  by  the  Scotch  members  themselves,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  found  it  premature.  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  was  allowed  to  continue  the  work  of  giving 
Scotland  that  control  over  purely  local  affairs  which  Dr.  Clark 
held  to  be  impossible  without  a  disruption  of  the  national  unity. 
The  Local  Government  Bills  were  three  in  number — one  main 
one  and  two  subordinates.  The  first  establishes  County  Councils, 
which  will  possess  the  powers  and  do  the  work  of  the  old 
Commissioners  of  Supply  (the  body  corresponding  to  English 
Quarter  Sessions),  and  which  will  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
for  three  years.  This  body  will  contain  no  members  answering 
to  the  aldermen  of  English  Councils,  and  its  es-rfficio  members 
will  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Convener  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  The  country  gentlemen  are  protected 
from  injustice  in  the  imposition  of  rates,  and  the  police  are  left 
where  they  are  at  present,  according  to  the  very  efficient  Scotch 
system,  under  the  control  of  the  Sheriff.  The  subsidiary  Bills 
provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Parochial  Boards— a  matter 
which  not  even  a  Scotchman  can  understand  without  laborious 
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previous  training — and  the  formation  of  special  Committees,  to 
consist  of  one  Scotch  judge  and  two  assessors,  to  whom  all 
private  Bills  for  Scotland  shall  be  referred  after  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  whose  recommendation 
they  are  to  be  read  for  the  third  time.  The  Local  Government 
Bill  ran  its  prosperous  course  during  the  latter  part  of  June, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sugar  Convention  Bill,  and  in  the 
course  of  July,  when  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  business 
advanced  in  the  House  aroused  a  feeling  of  pleased  surprise  after 
so  many  years'  experience  of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The 
explanation  of  this  novelty  was  simple.  It  was  felt  that  when 
Scotchmen  applied  themselves  to  their  own  business,  they  would 
stick  to  business,  and  there  was  little  temptation  or  desire  on  the 
part  of  members  representing  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  to 
interfere  in  what  interested  Scotchmen  and  what  Scotchmen  were 
alone  able  to  discuss  adequately.  The  University  Bill  ran  its 
course  by  the  side  of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  It  establishes 
Courts  in  each  University  and  a  Scotch  University  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  to  which  the  government  of  these  bodies  will 
belong.  In  two  respects  the  Government  has  not  satisfied  all 
critics  in  Scotland.  It  has  not  entirely  abolished  tests,  but  has 
only  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  their 
complete  abolition,  and  it  has  not  shown  as  much  generosity  in 
the  matter  of  grants  of  money  as  was  thought  desirable. 

An  infinitely  greater  amount  of  feeling  was  aroused  by  the 
Boyal  Grants  Bill.  The  announcement,  towards  the  end  of  J une, 
that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  approved  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  to  the  Earl  (now  Puke)  of 
Fife  at  once  stirred  up  the  unmannerly  opposition  which  is  always 
made  to  any  grants  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.   It  was 
certain  that  a  vote  would  be  asked  for  the  Princess,  and  equally 
certain  that  it  would  be  given  ;  but  it  was  also  only  too  certain 
that  an  ungracious  opposition  would  be  offered.  The  Ministry  was 
becomingly  anxious  to  avoid  a  vulgar  wrangle  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power,  and  endeavoured  to  disarm  all  that  part  of  the  Oppo- 
sition which  could  be  induced  to  show  some  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful.   When,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  Mr.  Smith  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  the  Grant  Bill  to  provide  for  the  eldest  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  met  by  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  Royal  grants.    It  is 
undeniable  that  this  Committee  had  been  promised  by  both 
parties  on  previous  occasions.    This  was,  however,  neither  a 
seemly  nor  a  convenient  opportunity  for  its  appointment.  But, 
as  the  Opposition  was  resolute,  and  the  subsection  of  the  Opposi- 
tion organized  by  Mr.  Labouchere  suddenly  shook  off  the  torpor 
of  months,  and  threatened  obstruction,  the  Ministry  yielded. 
This  concession  satisfied  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  very  properly  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that,  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
present  dynasty,  when  the  Royal  Family  was  large,  has  the  Civil 
List  been  as  low  as  it  is  now.    This  might,  indeed,  have  appeared 
a  good  reason  for  voting  the  grant  now  asked  for,  and  leaving  the 
discussion  of  the  Civil  List  to  a  period  when  it  must  needs  be 
considered  as  a  whole.    The  Ministry  did,  however,  well  to  be 
contented  with  what  it  could  get.    On  this  occasion  was  the  first 
sign  of  that  split  in  the  Opposition  which  has  been  the  liveliest 
incident  of  the  Session.    The  parasitical  organism  (we  hope  this 
scientific  language  is  appropriate  to  the  times)  which  counts  Mr. 
Labouchere  as  its  chief  was  not  satisfied.    It  grumbled,  and  put 
up  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  move  for  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
which  would  have  authorized  a  singularly  insolent  intrusion  into 
the  Queen's  private  affairs.    Mr.  Bradlaugh's  motion  was  defeated 
by  313  to  125.    When,  on  the  9th  July,  Mr.  Smith  presented  the 
list  of  the  Committee,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Radicals  revolted  altogether.  They 
objected  to  the  list  because  they  did  not  know  enough  about  it, 
and  then  because  they  knew  too   much  about   some  of  its 
members — as,  for  instance,  that  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  not  a 
sufficiently  good  Scotchman,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a 
Tory.     Mr.   Labouchere  made  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  motion  over 
again  ;  and  at  one  period  of  the  evening  136  Radicals  found  them- 
selves voting  against  Mr.  Gladstone.     The   Ministry  finally 
carried  its  list.    On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  the 
Ministry  decided  not  to  ask  for  a  special  grant  for  the  children 
of  the  Prince,  but  for  an  allowance  to  himself  of  36,000/.  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  is  to  provide  for  his  children.    The  sum 
had  originally  been  40,000/.,  but  was  reduced  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
instigation.     It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
the  Houses  should  recognize  the  Queen's  claim  for  grants  for 
her  grandchildren,  and  acknowledge  that  Her  Majesty  by  not 
pressing  her  right  had  withdrawn  a  demand  she  was  justified 
in  making.     On  this  point  there  was  a  division  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  then  a  somewhat  curious  subdivision  in  the  Oppo- 
sition.   Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  opposed  the  recognition 
of  the  Queen's  claim,  and  drew  an  alternative  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  precedents  did  not  show  clearty  what  the  claim  really 
■was.    When  this  was  rejected  by  the  majority  Mr.  Gladstone 
decided  to  support  the  Ministry.    Mr.  Morley,  not  uninfluenced, 
perhaps,  by  voices  from  Newcastle,  elected  to  join  Mr.  Labouchere 
in  a  general  resistance  to  the  grant.    On  the  26th  July  the  Bill 
was  readasecondtime.  Amajorityof  282  rejectedMr.  Labouchere's 
motion  against  going  into  Committee,  which  received,  however, 
the  support  of  a  discreditably  large  minority  (116).    On  Monday 
Mr.  Morley,  who  had  not  directly  supported  Mr.  Labouchere  on 
the  Friday,  brought  forward  an  amendment  of  his  own  which 


nobody  but  himself  has  been  able  to  distinguish  in  meaning  from 
the  other,  and  was  supported  by  a  minority  of  134  votes,  from 
which  it  appears  that  his  personal  following  consists  of  seventeen,  | 
The   Government,  which  was  vigorously  supported  by  Mr,  I 
Gladstone  and  a  majority  of  the  Parnellites,  had  an  immense 
superiority  in  argument  and  debating  power,  but  the  minority 
was  unexpectedly  large.    The  meaning  of  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  rebellious  flunkeyism  and  zeal  for  1 
liberty  are  synonymous  is  not  obscure.    It  is  obvious  that  a  large 
section  of  the  Radicals,  if  not  all,  are  rapidly  approximating  to  I 
the  Continental  type,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Opposi-  1 
tion  is  in  a  process  of  ferment.    The  resistance  to  the  Royal 
Grants  Bill  had,  as  it  was  conducted,  much  the  air  of  one  of  those 
internal  struggles  by  which  an  American  Convention,  or  a  Con- 
clave, decides  which  of  its  members  is  to  be  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  or  to  be  Pope.    If  that  was  its  meaning,  the  result 
must  be  unpleasantly  surprising  to  some  members  of  the  party, 
for  the  figures  in  the  divisions  would  seem  to  show  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  deposed  already  in  favour  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  | 
the  reversion  of  his  office  is  set  apart  for  that  politician. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  the  Session  the  Ministry  carried  a 
Technical  Instruction  Bill,  which  was  fiercely  opposed  by  a  section 
of  the  Opposition  because  it  seemed,  in  their  opinion,  to  trench, 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  School  Board,  but  was  forced  through 
with  the  consent  of  an  overpowering  majority  of  the  House. 
This  same  section  of  the  Opposition  has  experienced  a  yet  more 
severe  shock  by  Mr.  Balfour's  announcement  of  the  Ministry's 
intention  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
University  in  Ireland. 

The  Ministry  has  been  far  from  equally  fortunate,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  has  not  always  deserved  equal  fortune  with  its  smaller 
measures.  With  them  it  has  suffered  a  succession  of  checks  not 
individually  of  much  importance,  but  such  as  taken  together  do 
something  to  weaken  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet.  In  addition  to 
measures  which  were  crowded  out,  one  Bill  was  thrown  out 
in  the  House  in  which  a  Unionist  Government  is  strongest,  one 
was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  unpopularity  in  the  country, 
and  one  was  wrecked  by  sheer  mismanagement  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  Lord  Halsbury's  Land  Transfer  Bill  which 
was  slain  by  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  one  of  those 
measures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  of  which  all  men  and 
most  lawyers  speak  well,  and  for  which,  to  judge  by  the  little 
effective  interest  they  inspire  and  the  trifling  practical  effect  they 
produce,  nobody  really  cares.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Lords- 
and  reached  the  third  reading,  and  appeared  safe  so  far,  when 
its  rejection  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and  only  avoided  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  very  full  House. 
This  check  was  soon  turned  into  a  defeat,  and  the  Lords  threw 
the  Bill  out  altogether.  If  their  action  was  tardy,  it  was  in- 
telligible, for  the  measure  threatened  changes  in  the  method  of 
transfer  of  land  which  were  not  acceptable  to  those  who  transact 
the  business  at  present,  and  it  proposed  to  assimilate  real  to 
personal  property  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  great  landed  proprietors.  The  defeat  of  the  measure  was- 
unpleasing  to  those  who  think  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  take  an 
independent  course  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested  ;  but  if  the  Upper  House  did  an  unpopular  thing,  it 
was  justified  by  the  indifference  of  the  country.  The  nation, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  promote  the  transfer  of  land, 
and  to  be  quite  eager  to  abolish  "  primogeniture,"  heard  of  the 
loss  of  the  Bill  with  serene  indifference.  The  fate  of  the  Sugar 
Convention  Bill  was  also  in  its  way  an  illustration  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  some  popular  demands  for  legislation.  The  Cabinet  would 
certainly  seem  to  have  been  j  ustified  in  the  belief  that  there  was 
a  strong  demand  in  the  country  both  for  the  arrangement  made 
with  foreign  Powers  for  the  abolition  of  Sugar  Bounties  and  for 
legislation  to  carry  that  arrangement  into  effect.  But  when  the 
Bill  was  brought  in,  and  a  belief,  very  ill  founded  on  fact,  arose 
that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  it  became  at  once  the  object 
of  clamour,  by  which  the  Opposition,  hitherto  utterly  languid  on 
the  subject,  hastened  to  profit.  Those  at  whose  request  the 
Cabinet  had  acted  became  apparently  entirely  indifferent  to  their 
desired  measure.  At  least  they  made  no  sign,  and  the  Government, 
finding  it  had  to  deal  with  the  certainty  of  vehement  opposition, 
and  could  not  rely  on  any  general  support  in  the  country,  withdrew 
the  Bill  in  the  middle  of  June.  It  could  do  this  without  dis- 
credit, since  the  measure  would  not  have  taken  effect  for  two 
years.  If,  therefore,  the  popular  demand  for  the  Sugar  Conven- 
tion Bill  is  as  solid  as  it  is  vehement  in  expression,  it  may  be  re- 
introduced next  Session. 

The  third  Ministerial  check,  the  loss  of  the  Tithes  Bill,  was 
more  manifestly  the  result  of  bad  management.  A  general 
measure  to  make  the  recovery  of  tithes  a  less  laborious  and 
less  irritating  process  had  been  drafted  by  the  Cabinet  before 
Parliament  met.  It  was  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  but 
nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  months.  At  last  when  August  was 
begun,  and  the  end  of  the  Session  seemed  not  unlikely  to  fall 
after  many  years  on  the  traditional  Twelfth,  Mr.  Smith  announced 
that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  carry  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
so-called  Tithe  War  in  Wales,  as  preliminary  to  a  wider  Tithe 
Bill  to  be  carried  next  Session.  This  Bill  was  to  have  replaced 
distraint  as  the  sole  means  of  recovery  of  tithe  by  sum- 
mary process  in  the  County  Court,  and  it  left  the  obligation 
for  the  payment  on  the  farmers.  Two  classes  of  opponents 
were  at  once  aroused  by  the  Bill.    The  partisans  of  Welsh  Bis- 
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establishment  were,  as  they  impudently  confessed,  annoyed  ft 
y    the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  a  "lever  "which  they  found  useful, 
[    and  were  therefore  committed  to  resist  a  measure  which  would 
,    reduce  the  opportunities  for  dramatic  scenes.    Another  and  a 
more  respectable  form  of  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  those 
members  of  the  House,  among;  whom  were  not  a  few  Conservatives, 

*  who  wished  to  see  the  burden  of  the  tithe  laid  directly,  and  not 
[    as  it  is  at  present,  indirectly,  on  the  landlord  ;  a  rule  which  the 

Ministry  had  itself  accepted  in  the  draft  of  an  earlier  Bill.  It  was 
from  them  that  the  destruction  of  the  Bill  came.  On  the  1 2th  of 
August  an  amendment  to  this  effect  was  moved  by  Mr.Grey,aCon- 

L  6ervative  member,  and  only  defeated  by  a  very  narrow  majority 
(145  to  141).    The  Government  then  amended  its  Bill  to  satisfy 

"  this  opposition.  When,  however,  the  amendment  was  moved 
the  Speaker  ruled  that  the  change  was  so  great  as  to  constitute 
a  new  measure ;  that  it  could  not  therefore,  according  to  pre- 

'  cedent,  be  allowed ;  and  that  the  Government  must  begin  again. 
On  the  16th  of  August  this  was  clearly  impossible.  The  Bill 
was  withdrawn,  and  th>>  Ministry  will  now  have  to  see  that  the 
Welsh  clergy  are  properly  supported  in  the  use  of  the  one  means 

1    they  possess  for  the  recoverv  of  their  dues.    It  has  been  punished 

•  for  its  ill-management  by  having  to  submit  to  the  penance  of 
f    receiving  the  compassionate  patronage  of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt, 

■  to  whom  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  fell  for  that  unlucky 
week.  At  the  same  time  a  Superannuation  Bill — a  large  measure 
dealing  with  the  Civil  Service,  which  certainly  deserved  dis- 

:  cussion,  and  had  been  introduced  when  it  could  not  be  discussed — 
;    was  withdrawn. 

The  share  of  Ireland  in  the  Session  is,  when  compared  with 

:  that  ot  recent  years,  insignificant.    The  Irish  members  have 

I  secured  a  field  night  or  two — as  when,  for  instance,  Mr.  O'Brien 

■  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  of  importance, 
(  which  turned  out  to  be  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  police,  who 

■  would  not  allow  Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  a 
;  noisy  mob.  On  this  and  a  few  other  occasions  they  have  repeated 
I  their  general  charges  of  brutality,  and  such  of  their  particular 

accusations  of  misconduct  as  had  not  been  quite  worn  to  rags  by 

•  overhandling.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  these  traditional 
1    methods  of  patriotic  warfare  were  used  during  the  greater  part 

■of  the  Session  with  unwonted  sobriety,  and  even  ceased  to  be 

-  used  at  all  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July. 
'    The  conduct  of  Irish  members  began,  in  fact,  to  approximate 

quite  closely  to  a  decent  standard  of  manners.  At  the  close  of 
I    the  Session  there  has  been,  under  the  stimulus  of  inquiries  in  the 

-  Nationalist  press  whether  the  Irish  members  had  forgotten  the 
;  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  into  Parliament,  a  tempo- 
rary revival  of  their  old  style.  Mr.  Harrington,  among  others, 
has  displayed  himself  in  the  usual  taproom  manner ;  but  even 
this  was  only  a  temporary  flicker.  It  lasted  just  long  enough  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  Irish  are  there,  and  are  the  same  sort 
of  persons  they  always  were,  and  then  died  down.    The  Irish 

1  Drainage  and  Light  Railways  Bills  have  been  mainly  opposed  in 
'.   the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  by  a  section  of  the  English 

■  Radicals,  who  professed  dislike  to  them  on  economic  grounds, 
and  a  very  minute  minority  of  Irish  members,  who  chose  to  dis- 
play an  austere  disinclination  to  accept  English  money.  Heterodox 
the  Bills  are  from  the  economic  point  of  view  ;  but  all  parties 
have  agreed  to  give  up  orthodoxy  in  Irish  affairs.    It  is  agreed 

1    by  everybody,  except  Radicals  when  a  Unionist  Ministry  is  in 
office,  that  in  Ireland,  at  least,  public  money  must  be  advanced 
'    to  start  and  support  what  we  should  expect  in  England  to 
he  the  work  of  private  enterprise.    The  end  of  the  Light  Rail- 
ways Bill  was  enlivened  by  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Storey.    He  had 
:    keen  somewhat  summarily  silenced  in  the  Grand  Committee  on 
Trade  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Salt,  and  appealed  to  the  Speaker. 
I    Mr.  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Storey 
1    had  not  been  allowed  to  introduce  in  Committee  was  legitimate  ; 
1    but  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Storey  was  therefore  compelled  to  wait  for  the  reappearance 
of  the  Bill  on  report  and  take  his  revenge  then.    He  did  so,  and 
contrived  to  make  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  one  of  the  fighting 
1    nights  of  the  Session ;  but  it  passed.    At  the  close  of  the  Session 
'   the  Government  passed  with  little  difficulty  a  Bill  making  the 
'    notification  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  by  medical  men,  which 

*  has  hitherto  been  enforced  by  private  Act  in  many  large  towns, 
compulsory  in  London  at  once,  and  compulsory  in  other  towns  at 
the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities. 

°  The  Budget  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  15th  of 
April.    It  showed  a  surplus  of  2,798,000/.  available  for  the  ex- 

,  tinction  of  debt,  and  was  in  most  respects  acceptable.  The  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  Naval  Defence  expenditure  threw  a 
burden  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  which  did  not  allow  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  remit  taxes.  On  the  contrary,  this 
charge,  and  the  effects  of  the  transfer  of  Excise  dues  to  local 
revenue,  compelled  him  to  find  more  money.  This  he  did  by 
imposing  a  new  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  all  estates,  real  or  personal, 

1  of  over  10,000?.  left  by  will — the  most  easy  to  pay  of  all  taxes — 
by  an  additional  Beer-duty,  and  by  the  transfer  of  1,000,000/.  of 
the  money  saved  by  redemption  of  Debt.  Mr.  Goschen  made  a 
very  effective  defence  of  his  financial  policy,  and  the  Opposition 
had  no  more  telling  charge  to  bring  against  him  than  took  the 
form  of  ironical  and  unfounded  praise  for  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  of  property. 

A  private  Bill  which  was  very  excellent  in  intention,  but 

I    might  have  done  some  unkindness  to  the  poor  of  London  unless 


it  had  been  amended,  was  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella.  Along  with  many  excellent 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  children  against  cruel  or  careless 
parents,  it  contained  one  clause,  largely  dictated  by  ignorance  or 
prejudice,  which  prohibited  their  employment  in  theatres  while 
under  ten  years  of  age.  This  clause  actually  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  on  report  amended  by  the  proviso  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain should  have  authority  to  license  certain  theatres.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  in  this  form  the  Bill  gave  theatre 
children  all  necessary  protection. 

But  Private  Bills  which  have  come  to  nothing  have  been  rather 
exceptionally  common  during  this  Session.  In  March  the  Lords 
had  to  extinguish  the  well-meant  Black  Sheep  Bill  of  Lord 
Carnarvon.  This  measure,  which  was  apparently  designed  to 
silence  those  critics  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  do  not  attack  it 
because  it  is  a  House  of  Lords,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  over 
with  indifference,  by  giving  the  House  power  to  expel  the  few 
members  of  the  body  whose  lives  are  discreditable,  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  who  saw  that  a  privilege  of  peerage  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  of  other  peers  would  be  something  very  different 
from  the  right  by  which  they  sit  at  present.  Some  two  months 
later  their  Lordships  performed  with  more  than  the  decision  they 
have  occasionally  displayed  their  yearly  duty  of  rejecting  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  In  May  Mr.  Labouchere  illustrated 
the  futility  of  such  Bills  as  Lord  Carnarvon's  by  moving  the 
abolition  of  the  Lords  altogether.  He  amused  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  201  to  160.  The 
only  serious  thing  about  the  debate  was  the  evidence  it  afforded 
that  there  are  160  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
light-hearted  enough  to  think  of  producing  a  revolution  by  a 
casual  vote.  In  May  also  Mr.  Milvain  found  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  68  (194  to  126)  members  of  the  Commons  for  a  more 
rational  proposal  to  inflict  the  deterrent  punishment  of  flogging  on 
some  classes  of  violent  criminals  who  are  at  present  safe  from  any 
but  the  less  feared  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The  vote  remained 
as  a,  sign  of  the  distinct,  though  not  yet  very  powerful,  reaction 
against  the  excessive  humanitarianism  of  the  last  generation.  In 
the  same  month  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  and  Mr.'E.  Robertson  the  Disenfranchisement 
of  the  Universities.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  though  defeated  in  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  53  (284  to  231),  secured  the  adhesion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  consequently  suspected  by  some  old  friends 
of  accepting  Disestablishment  as  a  sop  to  keep  Wales  quiet  on 
the  Home  Rule  question  until  its  agitation  for  that  boon  would 
be  more  convenient  than  it  could  be  now.  Mr.  E.  Robertson 
secured  the  support  of  that  Radical  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty 
who  can  be  relied  on  to  vote  for  anything  which  will  diminish 
the  power  of  education  and  property.  After  May  the  Govern- 
ment inroads  on  the  time  of  private  members  put  a  stop  to  all 
individual  attempts  at  legislation. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs  have  not  received  any  great 
share  of  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Lord  Carnarvon,  indeed, 
gave  rise  to  a  debate  on  Egypt  in  the  Lords  which  ended,  and 
could  only  end,  in  leaving  things  where  it  found  them.  We  re- 
main in  Egypt  till  a  stable  Government  is  established  ;  no  stable 
Government  can  be  established  except  by  us,  and  we  will  not  take 
the  measures  required  to  make  Egypt  safe  from  attack  from  the 
South.  Even  if  we  did,  it  might  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  remain 
to  keep  it  safe  ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  needs  stay  there  to 
prevent  things  from  getting  worse — a  compromise  which,  if  it 
arouses  the  fury  of  foreign  critics  who  cannot  see  that  half 
measures  due  to  sheer  unwillingness  to  appear  aggressive  have 
often  served  England  well  in  her  own  despite,  has  the  merit  of 
leaving  our  hold  on  the  road  to  India  secure.  The  Western 
Australia  Government  Bill,  which  has  excited  no  little  oppo- 
sition by  handing  over  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  a 
great  continent  to  a  handful  of  colonists,  has  occupied  the 
Lords,  but  was  withdrawn  in  the  Lower  House.  The  peremptory 
measures  by  which  the  Portuguese  Government  has  put  a  stop 
to  work  by  an  English  Company  on  the  Delagoa  railway  have 
necessarily  been  noted  in  Parliament,  but  as  yet  the  ques- 
tion has  not  taken  a  form  which  makes  discussion  in  either 
House  effective.  The  only  debate  on  foreign  affairs — if  it  can 
be  called  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs — in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Robertson  during  the  license  of  May. 
This  active  Scotch  member,  fresh  from  his  efforts  to  disfranchise 
the  Universities,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for 
not  sending  a  representative  to  those  French  celebrations  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  which  were  attended  by  no  representative  of 
the  European  monarchies.  Whatever  importance  the  discussion 
had  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  after 
severely  snubbing  Mr.  Robertson  and  acknowledging  that  the 
Ministry  had  taken  the  line  which  his  own  was  prepared  to  take, 
pleased  the  students  of  his  always  interesting  character  by  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  that  what  would  have  been  becoming  neutrality  in 
him  was  disrespect  to  the  French  Republic  in  a  "  Tory  "  Ministry. 
The  vote  of  censure  was  defeated  by  283  votes  to  199,  and  the 
minority,  reinforced  by,  one  other  member,  made  themselves  ridi- 
culous by  sending  a  protest  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  receive. 

The  usual  tardy  reading  of  the  Indian  Budget,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  complaints  that  Parliament  had  not  been  asked  earlier 
to  attend  to  matters  which  it  does  not  profess  to  understand,  and 
would  in  any  case  not  discuss,  ended  that  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Session  which  was  not  almost  purely  formal.    Parliament  rose 
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with  the  knowledge  that  a  very  fair  amount  of  work  had  been 
done,  that  the  Opposition  had  not  only  begun  to  split,  but  goes 
off  carrying  in  it  a  wedge,  dexterously  inserted  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
which  will  in  all  probability  split  it  yet  further. 


GROUSE-HAWKING. 

"  \  FALCON  towering  in  her  pride  of  place  "  is  the  proper 
J-V.  creature  wherewith  to  kill  a  grouse.  Shooting-men,  no 
doubt,  experience  a  thrill  of  delight  when  their  first  victim  of  the 
"  Twelfth,"  whirring  up  in  front  of  their  favourite  setter,  drops 
dead  on  the  heather  forty  yards  from  their  gun-muzzle.  There  is 
pride  and  joy  when  the  driven  pack,  speeding  down  wind  at 
express  pace,  is  decimated  by  the  crack  of  your  breechloader  as 
you  wait  in  ambush  for  the  decisive  moment.  But  what  are 
these  gratifications  to  the  triumph  of  the  falconer,  when  his  own 
hawk,  waiting  in  the  clouds  above,  following  his  signals  at  that 
immense  height,  comes  down  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  fast- 
flying  covey,  and  with  a  stroke  like  lightning  dashes  one  of 
them  headlong  to  the  ground  ?  If  you  measure  the  merits 
of  a  sport  by  the  difficulties  which  it  overcomes,  assuredly  you 
will  give  the  palm  to  this  ancient  branch  of  it.  The 
very  fact  that  so  few  men  now  are  found  to  indulge  in  it  attests, 
like  a  score  of  other  signs,  the  truth  of  the  explanation  given  by 
James  I.,  that  for  lazy  men  hawking  is  too  arduous  and  vexatious 
a  business.  In  order  to  succeed  in  any  department  of  it,  and 
much  more  in  game-hawking  on  the  moors,  you  must  have  the 
very  best  dogs,  the  very  best  horses,  the  best  hawks,  and,  one 
may  add,  the  best  men.  Given  all  these,  and  the  scene  is  as 
pretty  as  the  mind  can  well  devise.  A  broad  expanse  of  nearly 
flat  moorland.  In  the  background  a  line  of  horsemen,  one  with 
a  hooded  hawk  on  his  gauntleted  left  fist.  In  the  foreground, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  ahead,  a  trusty  pointer  or  setter 
quartering  the  ground.  Presently  his  pace  slackens,  his  gaiety 
tones  down  into  seriousness,  his  body  from  nose  to  tail  becomes 
more  rigid  at  each  step,  and  at  last  he  stands  stiff  and  motionless, 
as  if  petrified,  at  the  dead  point.  Meanwhile  the  line  of  cavalry 
has  drawn  bridle,  and  the  bearer  of  the  hawk  has  put  down  his 
head  as  if  in  act  to  kiss  the  plumed  hood.  This  is  only  to  slacken 
one  tie-band  of  it,  while  his  right-hand  fingers  pull  the  other.  As 
the  dog  comes  to  his  dead  point,  oft'  goes  the  hood,  and  from  the  fist 
held  aloft  the  falcon  springs  into  the  air.  As  she  mounts  steadily 
upwards  with  lusty  strokes  of  her  broad  wings,  she  is  the  only 
moving  thing  in  the  silent  scene.  The  motionless  pointer  forms 
the  centre  of  an  irregular  circle  round  which  she  works  in  her 
upward  journey,  now  taking  a  long  swing  down  wind,  and  again 
breasting  the  air  with  quick,  resolute  beats  of  her  pointed  wings. 
Every  man's  eye  is  upon  her,  and  the  only  sound  heard  is  the 
low  voice  of  the  falconer  begging  you  "not  to  hurry  her."  Up 
she  goes  till  the  streaked  bars  of  her  breast  and  under-plumage 
become  black  in  one  uniform  shade  ;  up  again  till  the  fine  outline 
of  her  shape  is  lost,  and  only  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  movement 
and  the  regular  strength  of  her  soaring  curves  can  she  be  known 
from  lark  or  swallow.  Bound  and  round  now  like  a  black  speck 
in  the  sky  she  swings  with  hardly  moving  wings.  She  has  got 
to  her  "pitch";  she  is  in  her  "pride  of  place."  Now  is  the 
time.  Bits  and  bridles  jingle;  the  heath  gives  out  a  hollow 
thunder  as  the  horsemen  dash  in,  and  with  a  loud  shout  from 
them  the  covey  starts  up  fifty  yards  from  the  dog's  nose.  Now 
look  up.  The  speck  above  no  longer  circles  round.  It  grows 
blacker  and  harder  to  the  eye  as  it  glances  sideways  for  a  space 
like  a  shooting  star.  A  flash  comes  from  it  as  the  sun  catches 
the  tip  of  one  wing;  and  then,  in  one  long  oblique  line  of  descent, 
is  seen  that  marvellous  coup,  the  swiftest  movement  of  any  living 
creature,  the  "  stoop  "  of  the  true  falcon.  The  accumulated  im- 
pulse of  a  fall  from  a  thousand  feet  brings  the  pursuing  peregrine 
down  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ground,  twenty  or  thirty  paces 
behind  the  escaping  covey.  With  that  tremendous  impulse  upon 
her'  she  is  going  four  times  as  fast  as  they,  although  grouse 
never  fly  faster  than  when  the  falcon  is  behind.  In  another 
second  she  will  rush  past  them  with  the  whizzing  sound  of  a 
dozen  arrows  all  together.  In  one  convulsive  effort  each  grouse 
swerves  from  the  blow.  But  peregrines  can  swerve  too,  and  as 
the  pursuer  dashes  past  often  a  fluff  of  feathers  marks  the  place 
of  the  fatal  stroke,  and  a  victim  with  broken  wing  or  broken 
back  topples  headlong  over  and  rolls  dead  or  senseless  on  to  the 
heather  beneath.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  "shift"  of  the 
grouse  is  successful,  and  the  baffled  peregrine,  speeding  by  with- 
out striking  her  sharp  talons  into  the  intended  victim,  has  to 
shoot  up  aloft  again,  raising  herself  with  the  momentum,  still  un- 
expended, of  her  first  stoop.  It  will  be  half  a  minute  or  more 
before  she  has  got  to  her  "  pitch"  again  ;  and  by  that  time  the 
grouse,  with  their  full  pace  on  them,  will  be  near  half  a  mile  away. 
A  second  stoop  may  be  more  successful,  or  a  third  may  yet  be 
needed  ;  but,  if  this  fails,  the  quarry  will  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
gained  a  place  of  safety — the  steep  side  of  a  burn  perhaps,  the 
shelter  of  tall  gorse  bushes,  or  anything  that  will  hide  its  .head 
from  the  view  of  the  destroyer.  Meanwhile  horses  gallop,  and 
riders  are  thrown  on  the  rough  ground.  The  trained  hawk,  angry 
but  thirsty  for  blood,  gets  up  again  to  a  new  pitch.  Beaters  are 
improvised,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  turn  out  the  grouse  from 
his  retreat.  A  second  flight  may  again  occur,  with  equally  doubt- 
fid  result ;  but  of  all  stoops  the  most  dangerous  is  usually  the  first, 


and  the  main  efforts  of  the  experienced  falconer  are  directed  to 
ensuring  its  success. 

To  accomplish  this  what  an  infinity  of  pains  and  patience  ia 
needed  !  Such  a  falcon  as  that  which  has  just  been  described  is 
the  product  of  many  weeks  of  almost  incessant  care.  Her  obedi- 
ence and  docility  must  be  combined  with  boldness  and  high 
courage  ;  her  keenness  for  the  quarry  must  be  made  consistent 
with  that  exuberant  strength  which  comes  only  from  high  feed- 
ing. She  must  be  hungry  without  being  thin,  bloodthirsty  with- 
out being  savage,  tame  without  being  mean-spirited.  A  thousand 
dangers  and  mischances  menace  and  impede  the  falconer  who 
ventures  on  the  moors.  Ill-conditioned  falcons,  instead  of 
mounting  aloft,  will  hang  about  near  the  ground,  at  a  height 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  up  with  their  fast- 
flying  quarry.  Others  will  go  aloft  indeed,  but  not  in  the  right 
place,  and  will  be  soaring  about  at  a  good  height  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  leeward  when  the  grouse  get  up  and,  skimming  rapidly 
up-wind,  fairly  outstrip  the  best  efforts  of  their  enemy.  Then  comes 
the  whole  tribe  of  troublesome  hawks,  which  "  check  "  at  un- 
lawful quarry  — -which,  being  sent  aloft  to  "  wait  on  "  over  the 
dog,  catch  sight  of  a  stray  rook  or  wood-pigeon  a  long  way  off,  and, 
without  more  ado,  set  off  in  pursuit — only  to  be  recovered, 
perhaps,  by  a  two-mile  ride  at  full  gallop,  or  by  a  two-hours? 
search,  or  even  by  a  weary  trail  after  them  on  foot,  at  daybreak 
next  day.  Some  peregrines  which  have  made  excellent  practice 
at  rooks  won't  take  any  notice  of  game,  and  even  refuse  to  eat  a 
grouse  when  offered  them  for  dinner.  Then  you  have  the 
youngsters,  which  are  ready  enough  to  fly  at  game  if  they  could 
only  catch  them,  but  which,  by  bad  luck  or  stupidity,  always 
have  their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way  when  the  grouse  get  up> 
or  which  don't  like  the  wind  or  the  rain,  and,  having  failed  to 
catch  at  their  first  three  or  four  chances,  become  ill-tempered  and 
wild,  and  are  put  by  their  owners  on  the  list  of  ne'er-do-weels. 
Grouse  may  not  be  the  most  intelligent  of  birds ;  but  they  are,  at 
all  events,  pretty  well  aware  what  are  their  best  tactics  when  a 
hawk  is  in  the  air  above  them.  If  this  hawk  is  a  wild  one,  they 
are  usually  safe  enough  ;  for  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  sit  still  and 
wait  till  the  broad  circling  sweeps  of  his  easy  flight  take  him  far 
over  the  horizon.  The  only  chance  which  a  wild  hawk  has  of 
taking  game  birds  is  when  some  shepherd,  or  tourist,  or  sports- 
man puts  them  up  under  him ;  for,  until  almost  trod  upon  by 
some  human  being,  no  grouse  or  partridge  in  his  senses  will  ever 
rise  of  his  own  accord.  With  the  trained  hawk,  of  course,  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  The  very  object  of  her  "  waiting  on  "  over 
the  heads  of  the  men  and  dog  is  that  they  may  do  for  her  the 
important  work  of  flushing  the  quarry.  And  even  then  nature  or 
instinct  teaches  the  youngest  grouse  his  best  and  most  skilful 
tactics.  There  is  always  a  time  when  the  falcon,  in  circling  round, 
has  her  head  turned  down  wind,  and  away  from  the  dog.  Then 
is  the  time  to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  And,  with  a  sagacity  surprising 
to  see,  the  golden  moment  is  seized,  and  a  dash  is  made  at  best 
speed  for  the  nearest  place  of  shelter.  It  is  the  habit  of  the- 
grouse  when  walked  up  to  head  down  wind,  as  by  this  means  he 
gets  quicker  away.  But  if  a  hawk  is  above,  this  rule  is  reversed. 
Just  as  the  hare  has  a  better  chance  when  going  uphill,  so  the 
grouse  or  partridge  knows  full  well  that  he  can  go  faster 
up  wind  as  compared  with  his  foe  than  if  he  makes  to  leewards 
Consequently  the  object  of  the  falconer  is  to  make  his  falcon  wait 
on  to  windward,  and  drive  the  grouse  down  wind — difficult 
things  to  accomplish,  unless  your  pointer  is  first-rate,  and  also 
used  to  the  business. 

That  hawks  should  still  be  trained  to  kill  gTouse  regularly  is 
thus  some  credit  to  their  owners,  who,  in  the  abundance  of  shot 
guns,  and  in  the  host  of  enemies  whose  hand  is  against  them,  find 
obstacles  innumerable,  from  which  their  ancestors  were  free-. 
And  the  success  attained  to  in  late  years  has  been  remarkable. 
There  are  at  least  two  trained  peregrines  now  alive  which  have 
killed  over  fifty  grouse  in  a  single  season.  These  two  are  both, 
curiously  enough,  "  eyesses,"  and  not  "  haggards " — that  is  t» 
say,  they  were  taken  as  nestlings  from  the  eyrie,  and  not  cap- 
tured in  the  adult  state  after  they  had  learnt  to  prey  for  them- 
selves. Probably  there  are  half  a  dozen  "  haggards  "  or  "  passage- 
haw  ks  "  which  have  slain  for  their  masters  over  thirty  in  a  season. 
The  killing  capacity  of  each  kind  of  hawk — "eyess  "  or  "passage" — 
depends  mainly  on  the  height  of  the  "  pitch  "  ;  and  as,  from  the 
spectator's  point  of  view,  the  beauty  of  the  chase  depends  on  the 
speed  of  the  stoop,  your  high-mounting  falcon  is  not  only  the  most 
deadly,  but  affords  the  finest  sight.  By-the-bve,  the  "  tiercel," 
or  male  peregrine,  as  distinguished  from  his  much  larger  sister  the 
"  falcon,"  makes  no  good  figure  on  a  moor.  Though  he,  too,  can 
tower  in  as  proud  a  place  as  she,  neither  the  weight  of  his  body  nor 
the  strength  of  his  talons  is  sufficient  to  strike  down  or  clutch 
so  robust  and  heavy  a  bird  as  an  old  grouse.  Clutching,  indeed, 
or,  in  falconer's  phrase,  "  binding  to,"  the  quarry,  which  is  the 
proper  mode  of  attack  against  a  heron,  rook,  or  kite,  is  by  nto 
means  an  artistic  manoeuvre  on  the  moorside.  The  speed  of  the 
flight  is  so  great,  and  the  stroke  so  sudden  and  violent,  that 
an  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the  victim  when  struck  would 
almost  dislocate  the  leg  of  the  striker,  or  at  least  throw 
her  headlong  forward  over  her  prey.  Accordingly  the  disabling 
blow  is  usually  dealt  in  passing,  with  the  strong  hind  talon, 
which  is  so  trenchant  as  to  break  wing,  ribs,  or  back,  and  even 
occasionally  to  decapitate  the  sufferer.  The  body  of  an  old  grouse, 
cut  over  by  the  falcon's  stoop  as  he  went  down  wind,  has  been 
known  to  strike  the  heather  and  bound  forty-five  feet  from  it  on 
to  the  place  where  the  coup  de  yrdce  was  administered  by  the 
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victor.  Game  hawks  are  rewarded  for  their  exertions,  when 
successful,  by  being  allowed  to  demolish  the  head  and  neck  of 
their  quarry;  and  if  "by  any  chance  you  should  happen  to  dine 
with  a  falconer  on  his  moor,  you  will  be  editied  by  seeing  his 
grouse  come  headless  to  the  table. 


THE  NATIONAL  ARTILLERY  ASSOCIATION. 

nnHE  Volunteer  Artillery  do  not  succeed  in  attracting  the  same 
-JL  public  attention  ;1s  their  comrades  in  arms,  the  Rifle  Volun- 
teers; chiefly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  necessarily 
smaller  in  numbers.  I?ut  the  importance  of  their  role  in  case  of 
invasion  is,  man  for  man,  much  greater.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
conditions  of  weather,  the  shooting  this  year  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  previous  competitions.  The  exact 
value  of  artillery  in  modern  war  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy of  a  peculiarly  ardent  nature  during  the  last  few  years. 
And  in  this  particular  case  this  controversy  has  been  embit- 
tered, not  only  by  the  abolition  of  some  batteries  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  but  also  by  recent  acrimonious  discussions,  both  in  the 
public  prints  and  in  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  between  soldiers  and  sailors.  These  wrangles,  although 
they  may  serve  an  ultimate  purpose,  and  may  help  to  thrash  out 
the  problems  of  complete  defence,  meanwhile  cripple  the  action 
of  willing  Governments.  For  they  produce,  first  of  all,  a  feeling 
of  doubt  in  the  public  mind  whether  the  money,  which  they  are 
asked  to  give,  will  be  wisely  or  uselessly  spent.  Every  one  who 
has  ever  been  connected  with  the  management  of  any  business 
depending  upon  engineering  skill  for  its  success  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for  deciding  on  the  relative  merits 
of  schemes  submitted  by  independent  and  equally  brilliant  ex- 
perts. They  are  all  honestly  anxious  to  further  the  interests 
.of  the  concern.  They  all  know  their  subject  within  limits. 
They  all  wish  to  do  their  best  by  their  employers.  And  yet 
they  tell  opposite  stories,  give  opposite  opinions,  attribute  the 
meanest  motives  to  those  who  differ  from  them ;  in  fact,  do  their 
best  (unconsciously  and  honestly)  to  bewilder  the  judgments  of 
those  whom  they  wish  to  serve.  This  sort  of  thing  is  bad  enough 
when  the  decision  lies  with  half  a  dozen  educated  men.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  our  defensive  armaments  it  lies,  in- 
directly at  least,  in  the  hands  of  some  millions  of  half-educated 
men.  And  it  is  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  best  of  these  that 
the  existence  of  our  Yoluuteer  force  depends. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  very  distinct  danger  to  be 
feared  that  the  public  will  indulge  in  a  false  security  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  navy.  The  English  cannot,  as  a  rule,  look  all 
round  a  subject  and  form  a  calm  judgment.  Whatever  side  has 
been  presented  with  ability  last  forces  itself  upon  our  national  at- 
tention, to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  equally  important  considera- 
tions. The  prolonged  discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Bill,  the  inspection  of  the  fleet  by  the  German  Emperor, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  have  given 
colour  to  the  idea  that,  if  we  only  spend  a  little  more  on  our 
fleet,  we  shall  have  no  need  for  any  other  defences  at  all.  And, 
unfortunately,  this  idea  has  been  fostered  by  ill-considered  speeches 
and  letters  made  and  written  by  men  who  apparently  stand  in 
the  position  of  authorities  in  naval  matters.  The  effect  of  much 
that  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  months  must  be  very 
discouraging  to  all  Volunteers,  and  especially  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  Artillery  branch  of  that  service.  In  fact  the  only 
logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  in  favour  of  the  absolute  dis- 
banding of  the  whole  force.  The  argument,  roughly  stated, 
is  that,  if  we  had  a  perfect  fleet,  we  could  never  be  attacked 
successfully,  and  that,  therefore,  the  money  spent  in  land  for- 
tification, including  garrisons,  &c,  ought  to  be  spent  on  ships. 
The  fallacy  is  ingenious.  For  no  one  can  deny  that,  if  you  live 
on  an  island  and  have  an  unassailable  fleet  there,  you  will 
not  be  assailed.  But  when  are  we  likely  to  have  this  perfect 
fleet  ?  If  every  penny  spent  on  the  army  were  to  be  handed 
over  for  the  next  ten  years  to  the  navy,  should  wre  be  nearer 
the  result  of  a  perfect  fleet  ?  Is  such  a  thing  as  an  invincible 
"fleet  a  possibility?  It  is  so  on  one  condition  only — that  no  foreign 
nations  have  any  ships  of  war. 

That,  unless  our  fleets  were  either  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
beaten,  invasion  would  be  a  risky  game  to  play,  no  one  can  deny, 
as  things  stand  at  present.  But  the  risk  would  be  enormously 
reduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  Volunteers.  It  is  their  existence, 
in  fact,  which  would  enable  the  fleet  to  have  a  comparatively 
free  action.  For  were  they  not  there,  a  strong  navy  would,  in 
time  of  war,  be  forced  to  hang  about  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses. It  is  certain  that,  at  whatever  value  the  Volunteers  may 
be  put,  they  would  prevent  an  enemy  taking  the  first  train  to 
Charing  Cross,  and  bivouacking  that  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  other  words,  the  certainty  that  resistance  of  an 
organized  character  would  be  offered  by  a  large  body  of  men 
more  or  less  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  of  various  kinds,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  accustomed  to  discipline,  would  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  but  a  strong  expeditionary  force.  The  difficulties 
of  landing  and  the  dangers  of  discovery  are  thus  in  the  first  place 
enormously  increased.  The  progress  inland,  even  if  not  checked 
by  defeat,  would  be  rendered  slow.  And  meanwhile  either  by 
improvising  such  methods  as  our  vast  naval  resources  suggest,  or 


by  recalling  distant  ships,  the  local  command  of  the  sea  might 
be  recovered,  and  the  enemy's  line  of  communications  severed. 

But,  without  going  further  into  the  detail  of  this  much-vexed 
question,  the  point  of  encouragement  for  the  Volunteer  Artillery 
is  this.  The  organization  which  they  possess,  the  guns  which 
are  now  by  slow  degrees  being  issued  to  them,  the  forts  which 
are  being  erected  for  their  occupation- — all  these  things  are  not 
the  work  of  faddists.  Admiral  Colomb  may  write  epigrammatic 
and  popular  appeals  to  have  the  money  now  being  spent  on  forti- 
fications, guns,  and  garrisons  spent  on  ships.  His  statements 
and  his  arguments,  being  plausible,  may  catch  the  ear  of  un- 
thinking persons.  But  the  money  is  spent  on  works  and  men,  on 
a  scheme  which  has  the  joint  sanction  of  the  best  naval  and 
military  experts  in  this  country,  after  careful  joint  consideration. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  alike,  the  Volun- 
teers, or  some  paid  substitute  for  them,  are  a  necessary  part 
of  any  national  scheme  of  defence  founded  on  a  careful  survey 
of  all  the  political  and  physical  conditions  likely  to  enter  into 
any  possible  scheme  of  invasion.  Had  the  plans,  as  at  present 
worked  out,  been  due  only  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, there  would  have  been  good  reason  for  attaching  great, 
importance  to  any  protest  against  them  from  the  sailor's  point  of 
view.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department  was  so  unlike  the  rest  of  humanity  as  not  to  be  slightly 
biased  in  favour  of  its  own  branch  of  the  services.  It  woirid 
not,  therefore,  naturally  lean  in  favour  of  an  expensive  system  of 
land  defence.  And  yet  the  training  of  Volunteer  artillery  and 
infantry,  the  provision  of  arms,  and  the  construction  of  forts  are 
part  of  their  scheme.  Let  Admiral  Colomb,  if  he  chooses,  raise 
technical  discussions  in  the  proper  places.  But  it  is  a  distinctly 
unpatriotic  action  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  are  sacrificing  time  and  money  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
place  in  that  plan  of  defence  approved  by  the  authorities  of  his 
own  branch  of  the  service. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  our  advice  to  those  artillerymen  who 
earned  so  thoroughly  the  praise  given  by  Colonel  Nicholson  last 
week  not  to  allow  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  their  work, 
and  in  the  necessity  for  their  careful  training,  to  be  affected  by 
the  careless  generalizations  of  one-sided  writers.  They  may  rest 
assured  that  their  value  is  fully  recognized  by  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility forces  them  to  weigh  with  minute  care  all  the  elements 
of  the  problem.  And  they  may  be  sure  that  every  step  forward 
in  the  skill  which  they  can  only  acquire  by  constant  and  assiduous 
training  is  making  them  better  citizens  and  more  useful  soldiers, 
in  view  of  an  actual  possibility. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Bank  of- England  on  Thursday  raised 
their  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent.,  and  very  wisely, 
for  the  position  was  becoming  dangerous.  The  influences 
acting  upon  the  money  market  this  year  have  raised  the 
value  of  money  in  London  earlier  than  usual,  and  they  are 
likely  to  gain  strength  as  the  weeks  go  on.  First  among  those 
influences  is  the  improvement  in  trade,  which,  by  augmenting 
the  volume  of  business  being  done  all  over  the  country,  and 
by  raising  wages  and  prices,  renders  necessary  a  larger  coin  circu- 
lation throughout  the  United  Kingdom  than  at  times  when  trade 
is  less  active.  Holiday-making  and  harvesting  are  still  further 
just  now  drawing  upon  the  supply  of  money  in  London,  and  by- 
and-bye  the  usual  autumnal  demands  for  the  English  provinces 
and  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  will  make  themselves  felt,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  much  larger  this  year  than  for  several  years  past. 
In  all  these  ways  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  outflow 
of  coin  and  notes  from  London  will  be  so  large  as  very  greatly  to 
reduce  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  that  reserve  is 
already  so  low  that  a  considerable  further  reduction  w?ould  raise 
apprehension  in  the  money  market.  As  we  have  been  explaining, 
tin-  improvement  in  trade  has  drawn  very  considerably  upon  the 
supply  of  loanable  capital  in  London.  And  over  and  above  this 
there  has  recently  been  a  large  export  of  gold  to  Paris.  If,  there- 
fore, the  home  demand  for  gold  should  be  increased  by  a  foreign 
demand,  it  is  feared  in  the  City  that  the  effect  upon  the  money 
market  might  be  so  great  as  to  check  the  improvement  in  trade. 
There  are  regular  demands  of  various  kinds  for  foreign  coun- 
tries that  usually  come  upon  us  in  the  autumn,  and  of  course 
they  will  come  upon  us  this  year  as  in  the  past.  They,  however, 
could  be  met  without  serious  inconvenience,  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  that  special  large  demands  may  spring  up.  On  Wednes- 
day gold  amounting  to  400,000^.  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
of  England  for  Brazil,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  is  to  follow. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  fear  that  a  large  amount  may  be  required 
by  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  paper  currency  is  there  so 
preatly  depreciated  that  the  Government  has  for  some  time  past 
b;en  doing  all  in  its  power  to  attract  gold.  The  Finance  Minister 
has  failed,  and,  in  consequence,  has  resigned  office.  But  his 
successor,  we  may  be  sure,  will  try  new  methods,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  he  may  be  more  successful.  More  serious  still  is 
the  danger  of  a  large  gold  drain  to  New  York.  Quite  recently 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold  was  sent  from  New  York  to  London 
and  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  a  revival  in  trade 
throughout  the  Union,  there  has  been  a  considerable  outflow  of 
coin  and  notes  for  the  interior.    Within  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
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harvesting'  operations  have  increased  greatly  this  outflow ;  and, 
as  harvesting  becomes  general  and  the  crops  are  being  sent  to 
market,  the  demand  for  more  coin  and  notes  will  become  more 
imperative.  In  consequence  of  all  this  the  surplus  reserve  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Banks  has  fallen  below  half  a  million 
sterling.  If  the  surplus  reserve  should  disappear  altogether,  the 
Associated  Banks  would  have  to  stop  lending  and  discounting. 
Rates  of  interest  and  discount  might,  in  consequence,  rise  so  high 
in  New  York  that  a  large  demand  for  gold  might  spring  up  in 
Europe.  This  week,  it  is  true,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  buying  bonds  very  freely.  His  purchases,  it  is  estimated, 
will  transfer  from  the  Treasury  to  the  market  over  two  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  go  on 
Imying  as  long  as  the  danger  of  stringency  exists.  His  pur- 
chases may  so  relieve  the  market  as  not  to  render  necessary  gold 
imports  from  Europe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  not  be 
sufficient,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  London  money  market 
must  keep  this  possibility  before  their  minds. 

Fortunately  there  is  not  at  present  that  over-eager  competition 
in  the  outside  market  in  London  which  so  often  aggravates  the 
danger  of  such  a  situation  as  just  now  exists.  The  outflow  of 
coin  and  notes  from  London  to  the  provinces  which  has  been 
going  on  all  through  the  year  has  been  mainly  at  the  expense  of 
the  outside  market.  Bankers  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
usually  keep  employed  in  London  the  surplus  balances  which 
they  cannot  use  profitably  in  their  own  districts.  When,  how- 
ever, trade  becomes  more  active  in  their  own  districts,  they  imme- 
diately order  their  agents  in  London  to  send  back  to  them  a 
portion  of  these  surplus  balances.  Thus,  though  the  coin  is 
taken  out  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  really  taken  from  the 
deposits  of  the  outside  market.  In  this  way  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  outside  market  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
they  have  been  still  further  reduced  by  the  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  Consols.  As  New  Consols  are  under  par, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete conversion  by  increasing  the  issue  of  Two  and  three-quarters 
per  Cents.  He  has  paid  off  the  Unconverted  Three  per  Cents 
partly  by  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  England,  but  very  largely 
by  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  and  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  have 
been  taken  nearly  altogether  by  the  outside  market.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Treasury  Bills  actually  in  circulation  exceed 
those  in  circulation  at  this  time  last  year  by  nearly  8^  millions 
sterling,  and  a  new  issue  already  announced  will  raise  the  excess 
to  about  8 jj  millions  sterling.  As  we  have  said,  the  additional 
Treasury  Bills  are  being  taken  chiefly  by  the  outside  market, 
and  the  money  paid  for  them,  therefore,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  outside  market  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Owing  to 
this  and  to  the  drain  upon  its  resources  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  trade,  the  outside  market  is  not  nearly  so  well  supplied 
with  loanable  capital  as  it  usually  is,  and,  therefore,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  continue  the  over-keen  competition  which  often 
defeats  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  the  value  of 
money  in  London.  On  the  contrary,  the  outside  market  almost 
immediately  followed  the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  England  when  the 
latter  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent. 
And  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
outside  market  was  actually  higher  than  the  published  official 
minimum  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  expectation  that 
the  Bank  Directors  would  on  Thursday  raise  their  rate,  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  on  the  three  preceding  days  had 
been  taking  bills  either  at  3^  per  cent.,  or  sometimes  even 
at  as  much  as  3j  per  cent.,  or  else  at  3  per  cent.,  coupled 
with  the  condition  that,  if  the  Bank  rate  were  raised,  there 
would  be  an  additional  charge  made.  This  greatly  simplifies 
the  task  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  it  makes  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  advance  of  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday  will  be 
promptly  followed  by  an  advance  of  the  rate  in  the  outside 
market.  In  other  words,  it  gives  the  control  of  the  whole 
London  money  mai'ket  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  enables  the 
Directors  of  that  institution,  therefore,  to  take  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  their  reserve,  by  warding  oil'  large 
demands  for  gold.  The  only  effectual  measures  which  they  can 
adopt  are  such  as  will  raise  the  value  of  money  in  London  high 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  for  capitalists  of  every  nationality 
who  have  money  already  in  London  to  continue  to  employ  it 
here,  and  also  to  make  it  profitable  for  capitalists  to  bring  money 
from  other  countries  where  it  is  cheaper  to  London,  where  it  is 
thus  made  dearer.  And  in  the  present  condition  of  the  outside 
market  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  can  do  this  if  they  act  promptly  and  energetically. 

The  task  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  by  no  means  easy.  It  has 
to  make  the  value  of  money  high  enough  to  prevent  a  large  foreign 
drain  of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  high  as  to  disturb  trade 
at  home.  Whether  it  can  do  this  obviously  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  foreign  demand,  and  the  possibility  of  diverting 
that  demand  to  some  other  market.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
that,  if  there  were  to  be  a  serious  crisis  either  in  Buenos  Ayres 
or  in  New  York,  gold  might  be  taken  from  London,  if  it 
could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  else,  even  though  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  were  5  per  cent.  As  regards  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  a  very  con- 
fident opinion  as  to  what  may  happen.  But  respecting  New 
York  there  seems  little  danger  of  .a  serious  crisis.  The 
United  States'  Treasurer,  who  speaks  with  exceptional  autho- 
rity, is  reported  to  have  said  on  Tuesday  that  a  crisis  is 
not  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  banks  everywhere  outside  New 


York  are  stronger  than  usual,  and  have  fewer  bad  and  doubt- 
ful debts.  In  New  York,  it  is  true,  the  banks'  reserves  are  very 
low ;  but  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  increase  their 
funds  very  largely.  Even  after  paying  out  a  couple  of  millions 
sterling  for  the  bonds  bought  this  week,  he  ought  to  have 
about  t.\  millions  sterling  still  at  his  disposal,  and  presumably 
he  can  increase  that  sum  by  the  issue  of  silver  certificates.  The 
transfer  of  four  or  five  millions  sterling  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
market  may  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  high  rates  of  interest  and 
discount,  or  to  prevent  a  demand  for  European  gold.  But  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  crisis.  Turning  now  to  the 
second  point,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  gold  elsewhere  than  in 
London,  we  would  observe  that  the  Bank  of  France  holds  more 
than  50  millions  sterling  of  the  metal,  over  9  millions  sterling  more 
than  it  held  at  this  time  last  year.  Obviously  it  could  part  with 
several  of  those  millions  without  inconvenience  to  itself  or  danger  to 
any  French  interest.  The  foreign  demand,  then,  may  be  diverted 
from  London  to  Paris  by  prompt  and  efficient  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  There  would  still,  of 
course,  remain  the  home  demand,  which  is  expected  to  be  very 
large  this  year.  That  demand,  however,  being  prompted  by  trade 
requirements,  will  not  inconvenience  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  stoppage  of  the  issue  of  new  half-sovereigns,  and 
the  increased  issue  of  silver  coins,  will  tend  to  some  extent  at 
least  to  diminish  the  pressure  upon  the  London  market.  If  the 
4  per  cent,  rate  is  made  at  once  effective,  and  if  it  attracts  much 
gold  from  Paris,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  till  October. 
But  if  gold  does  not  come  from  abroad,  and  the  danger  of  foreign 
demands  continues,  measures  ought  at  once  to  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve.  Any  hesitation  now  will  make  the  diffi- 
culty greater  by-and-bye. 


MUSKETRY  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDIA. 

THE  retention  of  fire-control  over  sections  and  groups  of  menj 
even  when  advancing  to  the  attack,  is  the  great  unsolved 
question  of  modern  battle  tactics.  Fire-discipline  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  military  problem  of  the  day.  And,  so  far, 
we  fear  that  but  little  progress  is  being  made  in  England  towards 
its  solution.  True,  the  Hythe  musketry  regulations  have  been 
simplified  and  improved  of  late  years,  and  a  really  excellent 
chapter  on  Tactics  as  influenced  by  fire  has  been  transcribed  from 
the  works  of  Captain  Mayne  into  the  new  infantry  drill-book ; 
but  this  is  not  enough,  and,  as  far  as  practical  results  are  con- 
cerned, we  appear  to  remain  very  much  at  a  standstill.  For  at 
an  Aldershot  field-day  do  we  not  continue  to  see  battalions  going 
through  the  form  of  an  attack,  although  no  definite  objective  has 
been  pointed  out  to  them  by  their  commanding  officers,  whilst 
company  and  section  leaders  aggravate  the  evil  by  giving  their 
men  the  most  varied  and  scattered  marks  on  which  to  fire  ?  Do 
we  not  still  perceive  the  men  themselves  entering  into  the 
general  unreal  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  and  not  only  failing  to 
adjust  their  sights  carefully  to  the  named  distances,  but  too  often 
contenting  themselves  with  the  delivery  of  those  ragged  volleys 
which,  in  so  far  as  inj  ury  to  the  enemy  is  concerned,  are  merely 
so  much  ammunition  thrown  away  ? 

But  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  Our  military  advisers  are,  when 
released  from  the  petrifying  influences  of  Hythe,  quite  capable 
of  developing  a  real  originality  in  matters  of  musketry  instruc- 
tion. Captain  C.  B.  Mayne,  R.E.,  a  second  edition  of  whose 
valuable  work  on  Infantry  Fire-tactics  we  recently  reviewed  at 
some  length,  has  given  us  an  admirable  resume  of  the  work  of 
others  in  this  field ;  and,  although  he  has  not  gone  beyond 
general  principles  in  his  own  deductions,  and  has  refrained  from 
formulating  any  precise  recommendations  for  our  guidance,  he 
has  yet  shown  us,  all  too  conclusively,  how  much  we  have  to 
learn.  And  now,  in  the  latest  Indian  papers,  there  appears  an 
order  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  sanctioning  a  really  original 
departure,  whereby  the  annual  musketry  course  of  the  native 
army,  hitherto  modelled  upon  that  of  the  British  soldier,  is 
modified  with  an  object,  or  rather  with  a  series  of  objects,  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  : — 

I.  To  afford  increased  opportunities  of  practice  to  officers  and  all  subor- 
dinate section-leaders  in  t  he  control  and  intelligent  direction  of  lire. 

II.  To  train  the  men,  as  a  body,  to  deliver  with  precision  and  effect 
rapid  collective  tire,  with  as  small  .1  sacrifice  of  proficiency  in  individual 
marksmanship  as  possible. 

III.  A  closer  assimilation  between  practices  executed  by  the  soldier  in 
peace-time  and  the  actual  conditions  of  field  service. 

IV.  Reduction  of  the  range  work  now  executed  by  officers]  of  the  native 
army. 

V.  Simplification  of  musketry  returns  and  consecpient  diminution  of 
clerical  labour. 

Such  objects  are  certainly  well  worth  striving  for,  and  we  believe 
that  the  revised  musketry  course  in  question  has  in  a  great 
measure  secured  them  to  the  native  army  of  India.  The  great 
feature  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  increased  importance  which  it 
gives  to  collective  or  battle  practices,  together  with  their  entire 
separation  from  practices  intended  merely  for  instruction  in  indi- 
vidual marksmanship.  If  we  compare  the  revised  Indian  course 
with  the  present  English  system,  we  shall  see  that  the  rock  upon 
which  Hythe  has  split  is  its  weak  compromise  between  exercises 
for  drill  and  for  actual  battle,  as  a  consequence  of  which  drill 
practices  are  much  less  instructive  than  they  might  be ;  whilst 
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battle  practices  are  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  the  field  prac- 
tices only.  Instruction  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
nothing  beyond  a  lesson  in  straight  shooting  under  favourable 
circumstances  should,  as  a  rule,  be  attempted.  Therefore  the 
target  should  be  large  and  conspicuously  marked  with  a  blaek 
bull's-eye,  in  order  that  the  recruit  or  soldier  may  see  exactly  the 
point  he  must  endeavour  to  hit,  and  exactly  the  amount  and 
direction  of  his  error.  The  Indian  target  is  of  the  "Wimbledon 
pattern,  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  this  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  target  introduced  by  Hythe  purports  to  repre- 
sent a  human  being,  which  gives  the  soldier  no  definite  point 
to  distinguish,  so  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  aim 
at  the  precise  centre  of  the  object,  it  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  trace  the  exact  cause  of  his  deviation  there- 
from. It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  home  army  has 
no  battle  practices  beyond  certain  of  the  field  practices  -which 
are  common  to  both  the  British  and  native  army,  in  so  far  as 
the  smaller  amount  of  ammunition  granted  to  the  latter  permits 
them  to  practise.  But  it  is  the  introduction  by  the  Indian 
authorities  of  the  new  collective  battle  practices  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  carried  out  on  the  rifle  range  which  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  systems.  This  portion  of 
the  training  of  the  native  army  is  to  have  special  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  it  consists  of  section  volleys,  rapid  section 
volleys,  and  rapid  independent  practices,  which  begin  at  Soo  yards 
and  terminate  at  200  yards.  The  target  represents  a  parapet  or 
shelter-trench  covered  with  smoke,  and  is  painted  khaki  or  dust 
colour,  a  narrow  band  being  left  white  at  the  top  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  making  the  object  clearly  distinguishable  and 
causing  the  men  to  aim  low.  For,  as  hits  upon  the  white  count 
nothing,  the  orders  that  aim  must  be  taken  with  a  full  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  the  target  will  necessarily  be  obeyed.  The  practice 
is,  in  fact,  thoroughly  realistic,  and  its  results  count  in  the  figure 
of  merit  by  which  the  position  of  a  regiment  as  regards  pro- 
ficiency in"  shooting  is  to  be  determined.  An  important  point 
much  'insisted  upon  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  is  that  the 
method  of  aiming  until  now  alone  recognized  is  thoroughly  un- 
suited  for  purposes  of  collective  fire.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
exercises  of  this  description  require  a  quick  aim,  retention  of  aim, 
and  instantaneous  action  on  the  word  "  Fire  !  "  the  reason  given 
being  that  "  it  is  outside  the  power  of  the  individual  to  determine 
at  what  uncertain  moment  he  may  be  called  upon  to  release  the 
trigger.  For  if,  at  the  word  '  Fire  ! '  he  has  not  yet  settled  his 
aim,  or,  having  settled  it,  has  lost  it ;  or  if,  through  force  of  habit, 
he  has  pulled  the  trigger  without  orders  on  first  acquiring  aim,  a 
loss  of  power  and  effect  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
last  error  is  especially  pernicious,  as  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  in  practice  that  the  premature  fire  of  one  man  will  vitiate 
the  general  results  in  a  degree  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
own  good  or  bad  shooting.  In  fact,  individual  accuracy  cannot 
compensate  for  a  '  ragged '  volley,  and  in  those  collective  prac- 
tices, the  importance  of  which  is  now  being  insisted  on,  exactitude 
of  aim  must  always  be  subservient  to  punctuality  in  obedience  to 
the  word  of  command.''  Fire-discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
mands all  this  on  the  part  of  the  men,  combined  with  a  complete 
decentralization  of  command  on  behalf  of  the  subordinate  leaders  ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  very  best  part  of  the  course  now 
under  review  docs  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  practice  in 
peace-time  for  those  native  officers — havildars  and  naiks — who 
alone,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  unaided,  must  perforce  carry  out 
the  work  of  fire-control  in  the  last  and  decisive  phase  of  the  actual 
battle. 

Considerable  as  have  been  the  advances  recently  made  in  Eng- 
land, they  do  not  include  anything  of  this  sort.  Here  we  are  still 
groping  away  at  individual  marksmanship,  with  its  precise,  potter- 
ing aim,  and  very  slow,  gradual  pressure  of  the  trigger,  not  seeing 
that  such  methods  are  inapplicable  to  collective  fire  and  abso- 
lutely antagonistic  to  that  fire-discipline  which  we  all  profess  to 
have  so  mucli  at  heart.  Hythe  may  succeed  in  training  a  large 
proportion  of  soldiers  to  fire  accurately  at  the  black  coffin  on  a 
background  of  snow  which  passes  for  a  "  figure  target  "  ;  but  it  is 
doing  nothing  to  increase  the  fire-discipline  of  the  army.  This,  it 
may  be  added,  will  never  be  learnt  upon  ordinary  field-days,  when 
blank  ammunition  gives  no  opportunity  whereby  section  com- 
manders may  judge  of  the  practical  results  of  their  directions 
and  commands.  Besides  this  great  variation  in  the  principle  upon 
which  the  revised  course  is  to  be  conducted,  there  are  several 
minor  modifications  introduced  therein  which  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  useful  and  practical.  One  of  these  is  the  substitution 
of  percentages  for  averages  as  a  gauge  of  merit.  The  advantage 
is  obvious,  for  at  a  glance  any  one  can  tell  the  shooting  value  of 
a  practice  if  it  is  put  down  as  a  percentage,  whereas  under  the 
existing  system  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison 
between  the  average  and  the  highest  possible  score,  a  piece  of  in- 
formation not  always  available. 

Judging  distance  has  also  been  remodelled  upon  a  more  reason- 
able basis,  and  only  section  commanders,  men  likely  shortly  to 
rise  to  that  position,  and  a  few  private  soldiers  who  have  shown 
a  special  aptitude  for  this  part  of  their  training,  are  henceforth  to 
be  exercised.  The  time  thus  economized  may,  it  seems,  be  pro- 
fitably devoted  to  making  the  small  number  attending  the  drill 
actually,  instead  of  partially,  efficient ;  and  whatever  our  system 
of  fire-discipline  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  henceforth  the  bulk  of 
a  regiment  will  have  no  occasion  to  judge  distances  for  them- 
selves, except  at  those  final  phases  when  a  fixed  sight  covers  all 
the  intervening  ground.    Space  does  not  admit  of  our  taking  up 


any  of  the  other  points  raised  in  these  important  instructions,  but 
we  are  sure  enough  has  here  been  said  to  induce  those  who  are 
interested  in  fire-discipline  and  musketry  to  study  the  matter  for 
themselves. 


AMONG  THE  DUST  OF  EMPIRES. 

HE  who  on  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant  day  in  May  finds  himself 
on  the  summit  of  the  great  upland  plains  which  roll  their 
sweeping  slopes  of  green  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  will  see 
at  Samarra  the  bourne  of  such  pilgrims  as  may  have  been  left 
sleeping  in  the  Khan  at  the  little  town  of  Beled.  In  the  dim 
morning  hours  such  a  traveller  will  have  passed  many  a  crumbling 
ruin  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  Beni  Abbas,  rising  ghostly  and 
silent  on  the  desolate  hills.  Soon  he  arrives  at  the  massive 
arches  of  the  beautiful  bridge  Ilarba,  with  its  inscription  in  old 
Kufic  cut  in  high  relief  across  the  line  of  arches  on  each  face 
of  the  bridge.  There  are  not  many  remains  of  Abbaside  magnifi- 
cence left  in  this  war-trodden  region ;  and  none  which  speaks  so 
eloquently  of  the  golden  prime  of  Islam  as  the  bridge  which 
survives  in  solitary  beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The 
glorious,  undulating  plain  is  traversed  by  the  ruins  of  old  canals, 
straight  and  endless  lines  reaching  from  one  horizon  to  the  other. 
Their  waters  came  from  the  Tigris  in  its  deep  valley  below  the 
plateau,  and  they  testify  to  an  astonishing  amount  of  engineering 
skill  and  expenditure  of  labour  in  their  construction.  Across 
the  plateau  runs  the  line  of  the  old  Median  wall,  which  extends 
almost  due  south  from  the  Tigris  above  the  ruins  of  Opis,  and 
rests  at  its  southern  extremity  upon  the  great  canal  of  Sakla- 
wiyeh,  at  the  ruins  of  the  sacred  Babylonian  city  of  Sipphara, 
a  length  of  just  fifty  miles  from  river  to  river.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Sad-un-Nimrud,  or  Nimrod's  embankment.  He  is  the 
father  of  all  that  is  great,  or  strange,  or  ancient  in  this  country 
unto  this  day.  The  broad,  forsaken  plains  lie  bare  and  burn- 
ing under  the  blazing  sun.  The  heated  air  grows  tremulous,  and 
the  refracted  rays  have  lifted  the  far  horizon  between  earth 
and  sky  so  that  a  vast  and  shining  sea  seems  spread  between. 
Far  down  the  slope  to  the  north  a  distant  tower  stands  lonely, 
and  lofty,  and  prominent.  Turn  aside  to  explore,  and  you  find 
an  ancient  and  solitary  Masjid  perched  ou  the  very  crown  of  the 
bluff's  facing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tigris.  What  a  place  of 
prayer  on  that  lonely  height  when  the  cry  went  sounding  over 
the  depths,  La  Illah  ill- Allah  !  No  call  to  prayer  is  heard  now, 
for  there  is  none  to  heed  it.  The  stupendous  excavation  of  an 
ancient  canal,  cleft  deep  and  clean  through  the  rocky  hills, 
shows  the  painful  labour  of  toiling  human  hands.  But  where 
is  the  race  that  once  filled  these  barren  deserts  with  the  hum  of 
busy  life?  The  wanderers  rejoin  their  lagging  beasts  at  the 
entrance  of  a  great  ruined  city.  For  the  greater  part  of  an  hour 
one  may  ride  through  the  broad  central  street  from  one  gate  to 
another.  The  walls  lie  four-square,  flanked  by  frequent  bastions  ; 
the  bricks  have  weathered  to  solid  masses  of  clay  as  hard  as 
stone  ;  and  nothing  is  left  above  ground  by  which  the  hasty 
traveller  might  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  name  or  date  of  that 
great  silent  city.  It  is  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
Istabilat,  and  lies  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau.  Away  in  the 
distance  the  Tigris  shone  like  a  thread  of  silver  laid  on  the 
misty  plain,  and  the  golden  domes  and  minarets  of  Samarra  rose 
glittering  through  the  mellow  haze  on  the  further  shore.  Down 
on  the  river  bank,  where  one  rests  in  a  peasant's  hut,  a  struggling 
and  vociferating  troop  of  Persian  pilgrims  crowd  into  the  boats 
until  the  gunwale  is  level  with  the  rushing  stream,  and  the 
brawny  Arab  boatmen  with  much  strenuous  effort  bring  their 
living  freight  safely  to  shore  at  a  point  half  a  mile  lower  down 
the  river. 

Samarra  is  the  spot  (according  to  Shiah  tradition)  where  the 
twelfth  Imam  rests  securely  in  his  secret  place  until  the  time 
when  he  shall  appear  as  the  conquering  Mahdi  and  lead  the 
hosts  of  Islam  to  victory  and  dominion.  To  Gentiles  it  has  a 
deeper  interest  as  being  the  place  where,  fifteen  centuries  ago, 
the  Emperor  Julian  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  Persian  arrow. 
Six  centuries  later  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Beni  Abbas  Khalifa 
of  Baghdad,  and  the  great  Moorish  gateway  to  the  north  of  the 
town  is  about  all  that  is  left  of  the  Palace  of  Motassam  B  illah, 
the  eighth  despot  of  that  dynasty.  Three  years  before  the  visit  we 
are  describing  our  travellers  had  ridden  for  hours  through  the 
vast  extent  of  ruins  whicli  line  the  Tigris  bank,  and  had  wondered 
at  the  utter  desolation  that  had  come  to  pass  where  the  Arabs 
have  named  the  land  Sarrd  man  rd,  Samarra,  or,  "  the  heart  of 
him  rejoiced  that  beheld  it."  The  riders  rested  with  the  dull  and 
kindly  peasants.  They  knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  nothing  for, 
the  forgotten  glories  of  their  race  and  name,  and  but  dimly  felt 
or  hoped  a  way  out  of  present  toil  and  trouble.  Meanwhile  the 
stranger's  gifts  were  tangible  and  certain,  and  he  was  thereforb 
welcome. 

On  the  morrow  the  travellers  rode  due  north,  and  passed  in 
the  grey  dawn  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Abbaside  Palace  of 
Ashik,  or  "  Love's  Abode."  They  came  down  to  the  Tigris  bank 
again,  where  was  an  encampment  of  Dthalem  Arabs,  and  spent  the 
burning  mid-day  hours  under  the  black  tents.  Opposite  on  the 
further  shore  was  the  white  dome  of  Imam  Dura,  the  tomb  of 
some  old  Moslem  saint — an  ancient  place,  for  Polybius  tells  us 
of  the  fortified  town  of  Dura  as  playing  a  part  in  the  wars  of 
Antiochus  against  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Somewhere  about 
here  Jovian  brought  the  broken  and  harassed  remnant  of  the 
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Roman  army  across  the  river,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of 
Julian.  And  it  must  have  been  hard  by  that  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  abandoned  and  betrayed  a  thousand  miles  from  their 
native  shore,  set  out  with  such  dauntless  courage  on  that  march 
which  lives  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon.  Some  have  told 
us  that  this  was  the  spot  where  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  golden 
image  which  he  "  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  in  the  province 
of  Babylon."  It  may  be  so  ;  names  often  cling  for  ever  in  these 
countries,  where  Arabic  succeeded  Babylonian,  sister  tongues  of 
one  family.  What  bygone  ages  live  in  this  tract  of  desert,  where 
a  few  nomads  pitch  their  tents  !  The  Arabs  will  give  you  of 
what  they  have  to  give — sour  milk,  a  little  butter  and  cheese  ;  but 
the  great  busy  world  of  to-day  comes  not  near  them,  or  touches 
them  hardly  closer  than  the  remote  ages  among  the  dust  of  which 
they  dwell.  That  evening  the  old  town  of  Takrit  lay  before  the 
party,  perched  on  the  steep  and  rugged  bank  of  the  old  river. 
Darkness  was  closing  over  the  lonely  and  silent  desert,  and  the 
town  seemed  dark  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  Arab  hostess  of 
three  years  before  rose  up  hastily,  with  wondering  ejaculations 
of  welcome,  and  let  her  guests  enter  the  courtyard,  where  they 
rested  with  great  content  under  the  open  sky.  Nothing  was 
changed.  It  is  here  that  "  changes  never  come,"  and  if  that  be  an 
element  of  bliss  this  country  ought  to  be  blessed.  Takrit  is  the 
birthplace  of  Saladin,  and  had  a  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  East  for  long  ages,  whose  throne  was  set  up  in  the  church 
the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  on  the  border  of  the  rocky  ravines 
just  outside  the  town.  The  party  arrived,  worn  and  weary,  at 
close  of  day,  to  ride  out  again  into  the  stony  desert  at  dead  of 
night. 

And  now  the  first  breath  of  the  refreshing  khamsin  was  wafted 
across  the  path  from  the  north;  at  first  a  breath,  steady  and 
persistent,  stirring  the  heated  air  ;  then  a  breeze,  which  blew 
with  strong  and  steady  force  across  the  face  of  the  desert,  driving 
the  dust  in  long,  low-lying  clouds  and  yellow  columns,  which 
went  scudding  and  whirling  over  the  bare  mounds  and  along 
the  winding  valleys.  The  sonorous  Arabic  of  the  poet's  satire 
rose  to  the  mind  as  the  storm-driven  desert  dust  lashed  spitefully 
at  faces  and  eyes : — 

Sad  remnant  of  a  race  are  we,  and  wear 
Upon  our  brows  the  marks  of  cruel  Cute, 
Outworn  with  toil,  with  feeble  feet  we  fare, 
Like  men  who  at  the  wine  do  tarry  late. 
Shelter  we  sought  within  a  place  of  prayer. 
The  tempest  drave  us  forth  with  angry  gust. 
And  all  around  up,  whirled  from  everywhere, 
Spread  blackest  pall  of  desert  sand  and  dust. 
No  place,  my  friends,  for  such  as  we  to  stay, 
So  pack  the  beasts  and  start  while  yet  'tis  day ; 
Nor  wonder  that  the  winds  are  rude,  for  they 
But  give  the  greeting  every  guest  receives  that  comes  by 
Siwar's  way ! 

Siwiir  was  a  Persian,  and  Mutanabbi  had  cause  to  remember 
the  churlishness  of  the  race.  Down  on  the  river-side  meadows  of 
Karnina  the  Jabburs  gave  the  travellers  the  more  hospitable  Arab 
welcome  whereon  they  made  themselves  at  home  in  the  Sheikh's 
tent,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  sat  on  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  crowd  of  Arabs.  These  simple  folk  respond 
readily  enough  to  the  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Next  day  the  Sheikh  rode  with  the  party,  who  turned 
their  backs  on  the  Tigris  and  began  again  to  ascend  the  desolate 
plateau.  To  the  left  a  rolling  plain,  on  the  right  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices and  gorges  of  the  Makhul  range,  a  continuation  of  the 
Ilamrin  range  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  which  foams  and 
roars  in  the  rocky  channel  between.  From  the  summit  of  the 
white  and  burning  rocks  that  overhang  the  little  oasis  of  Belalidj 
one  looked  for  the  distant  towers  of  Al  Hathr  westward  across 
the  desert,  and  could  just  distinguish  the  faintest  outline  of  the 
ruined  walls.  But  the  summer  heat  was  too  advanced  to  risk  the 
long  detour  through  a  waterless  desert  to  reach  the  solitary  and 
mysterious  ruins  of  the  old  Parthian  city.  Then  came  the  cross- 
ing of  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Hell,  Wadi  Jahannam  named 
of  the  Arabs,  and  there  was  haste  to  escape  from  the  glare 
and  heat  of  the  naked  glittering  rocks  in  that  ill-omened  gorge. 
The  Jabbur  Sheikh  led  the  way  through  precipitous  ravines  to 
the  bed  of  the  Tigris  valley.  But  the  mules  were  lost  to 
view,  and,  after  long  scanning  the  horizon  from  the  summit  of 
a  rocky  pinnacle,  one  saw  them  like  specks  in  the  distance  wend- 
ing their  own  way  to  Sherghat,  and  who  knows  what  prowling 
bands  of  Badawin  may  be  lying  in  wait  among  the  solitary 
mounds  ?  "  To  Sherghat,  O  Sheikh,  as  hard  as  you  can  go  ;  look 
out  for  Shammars,  and  intercept  that  fool  of  a  muleteer  if  there 
be  danger  !  "  Away  dashed  the  Sheikh  down  rock  and  ravine. 
Soon  he  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  sky  on  the  top  of  the  great 
mound  and  waved  his  spear,  his  signal  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
then  disappeared  on  his  way  to  meet  the  mules.  The  others 
followed,  and  rested  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  Sheikh 
Fartan's  fort  awaiting  the  caravan.  Utter  silence  and  solitude 
brooded  over  thirty  centuries  of  desolation. 

The  great  mound  rises  in  massive  terraces  of  brick  above  the 
Tigris,  a  hoary  monument  of  almost  fabulous  antiquity  and  the 
days  when  Nimrod  went  forth  into  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh. 
The  ruins  may  be  those  of  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  1 1,  margin),  or  pos- 
sibly of  Calah ;  the  Arabic  name  of  Kalaah  Sherghat  may  be  a 
distant  echo  of  either  name.  The  mound  slopes  towards  the 
Tigris ;  and  behind,  fronting  the  plain,  the  walls  of  brick  rise  up 
sheer,  enormous,  Titanic — huge  square  bricks,  each  one  a  load  for 
a  man.    High  up  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  is  a  tower,  in 


which  a  dark,  narrow,  vaulted  passage  has  been  uncovered  ;  and 
all  round  the  tower  are  huge  heaps  and  excrescences  that  cover 
who  knows  what  secret  chambers  and  treasure-houses  of  primeval 
lore  and  legend  in  sculptured  stone  and  graven  marble.  The  party 
camped  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  of  brick,  and  realized, 
more  than  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  vast  re- 
sources of  naked  human  strength  at  command  of  these  giant 
builders  of  old  and  the  daring  might  of  that  towering  ambition 
the  tragic  story  of  which  is  so  briefly  told.  "  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick  and  burn  them  throughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said  Go  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  : 
and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth."  That  night  a  soaking,  drizzling  rain 
covered  the  surface  of  the  desert  with  a  sodden,  sticky  coating 
of  mud.  It  seemed  best  to  creep  into  a  thicket  of  low  bushes, 
and  clear  a  space  for  a  fire.  But  the  dripping  brushwood  would 
not  burn,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  shivering  in 
wet  rugs  and  waiting  for  day.  At  an  Arab  encampment  further 
on,  a  halting-place  during  a  frightful  downpour  of  rain,  there  was 
a  sudden  alarm  of  prowling  Shammars,  and  every  man  rose  up 
from  his  place  with  gun  or  spear ;  there  was  a  rush  to  horse,  and 
away  went  the  Arabs  at  headlong  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
grazing  camels.  They  returned  across  the  plain,  driving  the 
camels  before  them  with  whoop  and  yell  and  waving  of  spears, 
wheeling  and  circling  on  their  sure-footed  little  steeds.  They 
drew  up  at  last  at  the  Sheikh's  tent,  which  soon  held  the  usual 
idle,  gossiping,  curious,  coffee-drinking  crowd.  The  Sheikh,  a 
fine,  stalwart  young  Arab,  rode  in  company  through  the  lovely 
slopes  and  hollows  of  the  Wadi  Kasab,  or  Valley  of  Reeds.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  sulphurous  odour  of  the  "  slime  pits," 
deep  hollows  in  the  desert  filled  with  pitchy  black  bitumen. 

Crossing  the  rugged  verge  of  the  plateau  again,  where  from  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  the  broad  Assyrian  plains  rolled  away  beneath, 
and  in  the  background  beyond  the  river  the  mountains  of  Assyria 
rose  in  terraced  masses,  our  party  gets  down  to  the  Tigris  Valley 
once  more.  Across  the  river  the  great  mound  of  Nimrud  rises 
out  of  the  level,  one  more  of  the  buried  cities  of  that  old  world 
whose  beginnings  were  at  Babel ;  the  crumbling  ruins  of  whose 
pride  and  magnificence  have  yielded  their  long-buried  lore,  to  tell 
those  of  our  own  day  what  sort  of  men  they  were  who  raised 
these  gigantic  structures,  how  great,  relentless,  fierce,  and  proud, 
and  bloody,  until  God's  wrath  fell  upon  them,  and  scattered  them 
and  their  pride  with  the  desert  dust  that  is  blown  about  their 
forgotten  graves.  The  rude  hovels  of  Hammam  Ali,  clustered  at 
the  foot  of  another  great  mound  that  hangs  sheer  over  the  river, 
w-ere  haunted  by  a  wretched  company,  whom  misery  and  disease 
and  poverty  had  brought  to  the  hot  sulphur  baths,  in  hope  of 
relief  cr  of  alms.  Later  on,  when  the  autumn  heat  has  scorched 
the  white  streets  of  Mosul  until  they  flame  and  glow  with  the 
breath  of  a  fiery  furnace,  the  jaded  townsfolk  will  gather  here  to 
the  cooler  air  of  the  desert  and  open  river,  and  bathe  themselves 
in  the  black  and  steaming  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  just  as, 
doubtless,  the  old  Ninevites  used  to  come  in  the  far-off  centuries. 
One  can  picture  the  curled  and  jewelled  Assyrians  of  the  city, 
their  brawny  limbs  relaxed  and  languid  from  the  steaming  bath, 
lounging  on  those  breezy  terraces  that  overhang  the  broad  reach 
of  their  noble  river.  To-day  a  guard  of  half  a  dozen  ill-clad  and 
unpaid  Turkish  soldiers  exact  a  grudging  tribute  on  behalf  of 
their  Government  from  all  who  come  to  try  the  healing  virtue  of 
the  hot  springs. 

At  last,  on  the  morrow,  one  looks  down  on  a  scene  which  might 
well  repay  the  weary  traveller  for  days  and  nights  of  desert  toil. 
There  lie  the  great  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  there  is  Mosul  shut 
up  within  its  encircling  walls.  Between  the  desolate  mounds  of 
the  Assyrian  city  and  the  walls  and  minarets  of  the  Moslem 
town  the  Tigris  rolls  its  rapid  flood,  unchanged,  unceasing,  as  it 
rolled  in  the  dawn  of  history,  when  the  sons  of  Noah  began  to 
get  themselves  a  name  upon  the  earth.  Eastward  across  the 
scene  the  rocky  range  of  the  Jabal  Maklub,  with  its  Syrian  con- 
vent of  Mar  Mati,  shuts  in  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  eastward  and 
northward  the  higher  range  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains  rises  up 
peak  beyond  peak  against  the  heaven  of  blue.  Of  Nineveh,  buried 
and  wellnigh  forgotten,  these  huge  mounds  bear  not  a  record  on 
their  crumbling  surface.  The  bowels  of  them  have  yielded  their 
treasures  ;  but  to  read  the  tale  they  have  to  tell  you  must  seek 
the  sculptured  record  on  the  walls  of  modern  galleries  by  the 
distant  Thames.  Ruin  lies  piled  upon  ruin  in  this  land  at  every 
step.  The  dust  of  crumbling  empires  is  blown  about  by  every 
breeze  ;  the  sadness  of  desolation  is  in  the  air  and  weighs  upon 
the  spirits ;  one  can  almost  hear  "  the  wild  beasts  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces."  One  might 
say  that  even  "  the  common  law  of  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decay," 
was  at  last  played  out,  and  that  the  sterile  soil,  unfit  to  nourish 
a  valiant  race,  bore  only  the  encumbering  growth  of  humanity 
run  to  seed.  This  was  the  spot  whence  the  great  Zenghi,  his 
greater  son  Nur-ud-din,  and  Salah-ud-din,  probably  of  the  same 
great  race,  went  forth  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Islam,  and  shed 
a  lustre  even  over  the  brood  of  the  Osnninli  which  seven  centuries 
have  not  dimmed.  Nineveh,  it  seems,  was  yet  the  mother  of 
hemes.  Twelve  hundred  years  ago,  too,  what  n  stirring  and 
awakening  among  the  old  Assyrian  heaps  when  Heraclius  met 
the  Persian  hordes  of  Chosroes,  and  long  before  that  brief 
December  day  had  closed  the  Persian  host  fell  shattered  to  pieces 
before  the  might  of  Rome,  and  the  name  of  Nineveh  flashed  out 
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once  more  from  the  darkness  of  forgotten  ages  !  But  desolation 
is  in  her  thresholds.  Only  the  strong  hand  of  an  imperial  race, 
determined  to  make  and  to  hold  a  peaceful  empire  secure  from 
plunder  and  oppression  among  the  shattered  wreck  and  ruin  of 
plundered  Asia,  can  restore  peace  and  plenty  to  wasted  lands 
such  as  these.  The  highway  to  India  lies  through  these  regions ; 
who  holds  Western  Asia  holds  a  gate  to  conquest  or  to  power  in 
lands  in  which,  if  she  is  wise,  England  will  sutler  no  meddling 
with  her  destiny. 


AX  ILL-ADVISED  GOVERNOR. 

A SOMEWHAT  elahorate  review  of  the  whole  subject  by 
Lord  Herschell,  and  a  statement  by  Lord  Cross  in  the 
Upper  House,  on  Wednesday,  mark  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
tracted scandal  in  Bombay,  which  will  certainly  not  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  Governor  of  that  Presidency.  Lord  Cross, 
Indeed,  was  obliged  to  qualify  his  official  commendation  of  the 
Governor's  general  administration  by  admitting  that  he  had  been 
ill  advised  in  one  particular  course.  Ill  advised  was,  perhaps,  a 
more  felicitous  expression  than  the  speaker  intended ;  for  Lord 
Reay  seems  to  have  had  some  evil  genius  at  his  elbow  to  whisper 
perverse  counsels  to  him  at  every  turn.  The  history  of  the 
whole  business  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  Governor,  even  if  he 
is  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  ought  not  to  do  things.  And 
Lord  Beay  undoubtedly  displayed  considerable  moral  courage 
and  independence  in  attacking  Mr.  Crawford  —  a  high  oilicial 
who  enjoyed  great  prestige  and  popularity.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary blunder  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  directed 
against  Mr.  Crawford,  a  strong  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  inquire  into  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  fully  justified  Lord  Beay  in  having  moved  in  the 
matter.  It  disclosed  a  state  of  things  existing  round  Mr. 
Crawford  which  could  not  have  gTOwn  up  but  for  his  reckless 
impecuniosity,  and  Mr.  Crawford  was  removed  from  the  service — 
a  decision  which  no  one  has  questioned.  But  the  Commission 
exonerated  Mr.  Crawford  from  the  charge  of  personal  corruption. 
And  the  Government  of  Bombay  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
somehow  or  other  Mr.  Crawford  was  blacker  than  he  was  painted 
and  personally  corrupt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  accepting  the 
Commission's  Beport,  the  very  ill-advised  Governor  immediately 
proceeded  to  retry  the  finding  in  an  academical  armchair  man- 
ner; a  measure  which  not  only  revolted  the  ordinary  British 
■dislike  of  seeing  a  man  trampled  on  when  he  is  down,  and 
•exposed  Lord  Beay  to  an  unfortunate  suspicion  of  vindictiveness 
against  Mr.  Crawford,  but  also  argued  little  respect  for  the  Com- 
mission, or  for  the  superior  authority  which  he  had  solicited  to 
appoint  it.  However,  the  Bombay  Government  had  in  the  end 
to  learn  the  impropriety  of  exceeding  their  functions,  but  not 
until  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  had  been  excited. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  outcry  was  all  the  louder  when  it 
dawned  upon  people  that,  in  order  to  secure  evidence  against  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Government  had  entered  into  some  very  question- 
able engagements.  Native  officials  had  been  induced  to  come 
forward  and  acknowledge  the  giving  of  bribes  to  one  Hanmatrao, 
who  represented  himself  as  Mr.  Crawford's  agent  in  selling  official 
patronage,  by  a  promise  of  immunity  from  the  results  of  their 
•disclosures.  And  it  appeared  that  this  immunity  did  not  mean 
pecuniary  compensation  or  guarantee  against  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, but  the  actual  retention  of  the  offices  which  in  certain  cases 
they  confessed  to  have  obtained  by  corruption.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  continued  enjoyment  of  office  by  tBese  discreet  gentle- 
men was  entirely  opposed  to  every  principle  and  maxim  of  Eng- 
lish policy.  Their  removal  was  at  once  demanded ;  but  Lord  I 
Reay  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  justice  of  the 
demand.  There  was  no  knowing  where  things  would  have  drifted 
to,  when,  just  at  this  juncture,  as  an  Elizabethan  dramatist 
or  Mr.  Browning  might  have  said,  "  in  steps  me  Law." 
Legal  proceedings  being  instituted  against  one  of  the  peccant 
native  officials,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  Mr.  Jardine,  was 
•obliged  to  remind  the  Bombay  Government  that  a  well-known 
statute  of  George  III.,  which  had  been  specially  extended  to 
India,  absolutely  prohibited  the  continuance  in  office  of  any 
official  convicted  "of  corrupt  trafficking.  The  reminder  must  have 
been  unpleasant  for  an  ill-advised  Governor,  who  presumably 
must  have  entirely  overlooked  the  statute  in  question.  Indeed, 
the  Bombay  Government  appear  to  have  stoutly  contested  the 
evident  applicability  of  the  statute  to  India  ;  but  we  gather  from 
Lord  Cross's  statement  that  the  Home  Government  can  have  had 
no  doubts  on  the  matter.  Here,  then,  was  an  awkward  position. 
The  Government  of  Bombay  had  pledged  itself  to  keep  certain 
officials  in  their  places,  and  the  said  officials  were  disabled  by 
statute  from  remaining  in  employment. 

If,  then,  the  Bombay  Government  were  not  to  be  entirely 
thrown  over,  and  it  must  exercise  a  very  bad  effect  for  any 
Government  in  Lidia  to  break  its  pledges,  some  expedient  had  to 
be  devised  to  reconcile  its  undertakings  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
statute.  The  Indian  Secretary  accordingly  announced  to  the 
House  that  he  means  to  steer  a  middle  course.  Those  officials  in  the 
Crawford  case  who  confessed  to  gross  and  palpable  bribery  are  to 
go.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  But  those  who  did — and,  as  Lord 
Herschell  pointed  out,  a  large  number  undoubtedly  did  —  pay 
bribes  under  extreme  pressure,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supersession 
or  degradation  with  which  they  were  menaced  or  fancied  they 
were  menaced,  are  to  be  more  leniently  treated.    They  are  to  be 


declared  not  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  statute  at  all.  The 
arrangement  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one,  and  involves  a 
certain  straining  of  the  law.  But  it  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
oyer  the  difficulty,  and  must  be  thankfully  accepted  as  closing  a 
disagreeable  incident. 


REVIEWS. 


A  REVIVED  POET.* 

IN  one  of  his  novels  Mr.  Walter  Besant  draws  a  poet  who  tried, 
and  failed,  some  time  in  the  Fifties,  and  who  lingers  on,  not 
trying  in  public  any  more.  Somebody,  to  please  this  poet,  interca- 
lates a  sham  page  of  laudatory  notice  in  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 
Revietv,  and  the  good-natured  trick  is  successful.  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey  tried,  as  a  poet,  some  time  ago,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  he  succeeded  about  as  much  as  the  other  minor 
poets — that  is,  not  very  much.  But  now  he  is  revived,  and  in 
two  neat  pocket  volumes  of  his  "  Lyrical  Life."  WTe  sincerely  wTish 
that  we  could  praise  him  as  heartily  as  the  sham  Saturday  Review 
praised  Mr.  Besant's  minstrel.  But  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Massey's  two  volumes  leave  us  with  the  most  profound 
esteem  for  his  heart,  but  not  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  genius.  It  might  be  unfair  or  unkind  to  say  that 
Mr.  Massey  reminds  us  of  an  inoffensive  and  amiable  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan.  There  is,  how-ever,  the  same  fluency,  the  same  mastery 
of  the  manifest,  the  same  ease  in  the  obvious,  the  same  sort  of 
creditable  approach  to  success.  But  it  is  all  infinitely  more 
amiable  and  suave  and  kindly,  so  that  we  really  like  Mr.  Massey's 
Muse,  and  are  confident  that  she  often  brings  pleasure  and  con- 
solation. 

Mr.  Massey  innocently  furnishes  the  critic  with  a  prose  preface 
about  himself  and  his  w'orks  and  ideas.  Fun  might  be  made  of 
this  preface  with  its  artless  complacency.  But  this  industry  of 
fun-making  is  really  too  easy  work.  Mr.  Massey  informs  the  world 
and  the  ages  that  he  is  English  to  the  heart  core,  which  is 
true,  and  that  he  was  a  Home  Ruler  (like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  the  rest)  thirty  years  ago.  He  also  ex- 
plains that  "  his  faith  in  future  life  is  based  on  facts  in  nature," 
by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  spiritual  manifestations. 
He  "  has  ample  testimony  that  his  poems  have  done  welcome 
work,  if  only  in  helping  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  death."  This  is 
a  large  triumph,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Massey.  He  adds  that, 
in  spite  of  this  really  remarkable  achievement,  "I  see  myself 
referred  to  at  times  as  a  poet  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
his  early  work  ! "  (The  note  of  exclamation  is  Mr.  Massey's.) 
How  unkind !  and  who  has  been  thus  referring  to  Mr.  Massey  P 
It  cannot  have  been  the  Saturday  Review,  which  is  quoted  as  a 
journal  that  praises  Mr.  Massey's  "rising  strength  and  in- 
domitable vigour."  Mr.  Massey  cannot  say  we  did  it.  With  a 
certain  genial  indiscretion  Mr.  Massey  publishes  an  extract, 
which  we  are  rather  sorry  to  read,  from  a  private  letter  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's.  Mr.  Massey  might  leave  that  form  of  ad- 
vertisement to  another  class  of  artists ;  the  letter  was  probably 
not  meant  for  publication.  However,  we  are  lingering  too  fondly 
over  Mr.  Massey's  advertisements  and  his  preface,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Woman's  Suffrage  and  kindred  matters. 

As  to  Mr.  Massey's  verse,  it  is  almost  anything  that  is  good  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  often  poetry.  Why  it  is  not  poetry  most  critical 
readers  will  feel,  and  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to  put  the 
feeling  into  explicit  words.  Take  Babe  Christabcl,  in  the  metre 
of  In  Memoriam :  it  is  full  of  pretty  things.  For  instance,  the 
mother  of  the  child  is  written  about  in  this  way  : — 

How  she  had  throbbed  with  hopes  and  fears, 

And  strained  her  inner  eyes  till  dim, 

To  see  the  expected  glory  swim 
Through  the  rich  mist  of  happy  tears. 

This  is  pleasingly  stated  ;  but  the  swimming  glory  and  the  rich 
mist  of  happy  tears  are  Tennyson  at  second  hand. 

All  night,  beneath  the  cottage  eaves. 

A  lonely  light,  with  tremulous  Arc, 

Surged  back  a  space  the  sea  of  dark, 
And  glanced  among  the  shimmering  leaves. 

FasticJte.'  But  the  original  owner  of  rich  mists  of  happy  tears 
would  scarcely  have  said 

They  never  saw  a  wee  white  shroud, 
Nor  guessed  how  tlowers  will  mask  the  grave. 

The  "  wee  "  shroud  is  a  wrong  note,  and  the  flowers  masking  the 
grave  are  an  example  of  the  most  ordinary  commonplace.  And 
so  it  is  throughout.  The  sentiments  are  excellent  and  kindly  ; 
the  versification  is  fair  and  fluent,  but  the  metaphors  are  a  little 
mixed ;  the  ideas  are  outworn,  "  common  is  the  commonplace." 
Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  verse  on  this  level  does  charm  and 
console  people  whom  higher  poetry  can  hardly  reach  ;  and,  so  far, 
the  work  deserves  esteem,  and  from  its  admirers  gratitude. 
"  Cousin  Winnie,"  as  it  is  more  familiar,  and  does  not  aim  so  high 
and  has  not  a  manifest  original,  is  really  a  better  piece.  Mr. 
Massey's  allegorical  strains,  such  as  "  The  Youth  and  the  Angel," 
with  the  lady  who  was  "  lip-luscious,"  are  not  all  devoid  of  plati- 
tude of  the  honest  Teutonic  variety.    An  angel  took  a  walk  with 
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a  young  man,  the  youth's  taste  was  offended  hy  a  dead  dog,  and 
the  angel's  by  the  lady  who  was  lip-luscious,  and  had  delicate 
tinkling  feet. 

Turning  from  domestic  sentiment  (in  which,  we  think,  he  is 
most  at  home)  Mr.  Massey  writes  about  ancient  Egypt,  a  topic 
which  he  has  also  treated  with  more  energy,  we  think,  than 
judgment  or  scholarship  in  prose : — 

Strike  the  Ap-Ap  monster  breathless,  break  his  bones,  in  pieces  hew 
The  coils  he  rings  them  with  who  voyage  to  the  Aah-en-Ku. 

Old  Egypt,  like  new  Egypt,  brings  us  little  luck  in  poetry  as  in 
politics."  In  one  honest  song  of  kindly  feeling  Mr.  Massey  shows 
very  much  better  than  in  his  unprovoked  assault  on  the  Ap-Ap 
monster : — 

Wc  just  shake  hands  at  meeting 

W  ith  many  that  come  nigh  ; 
We  nod  the  head  in  greeting 

To  many  that  go  by, — 
But  welcome  through  the  gateway 

Our  few  old  friends  and  true  ; 
Then  hearts  leap  up,  and  straightway 

There's  open  house  for  you. 

Old  Friends, 
There's  open  house  for  you  ! 

Indeed,  the  less  ambitious  Mr.  Massey  is ;  the  more  he  speaks 
from  the  heart,  not  the  head,  and  the  more  briefly  he  speaks  the 
more  he  attains  true,  though  not  lofty,  poetry.  There  are  echoes 
of  more  sweet  and  powerful  verses  here  and  there,  as  in  this  : — ■ 

Ay,  'tis  a  tale  of  olden 

Time,  long  loag  ago  ; 
When  the  world  was  in  its  golden 

Prime,  and  love  was  lord  below. 

[Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow; 
This,  all  this  ivas  in  the  olden 
Time,  long  ago. 

Mr.  Massey  is  beholden, — 

Much,— to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  !] 

But  Poe  would  never,  in  a  song  entitled  "  My  Love,"  have  ob- 
served that  the  lady  was 

Just  a  wee  bit  sly. 

This  is  just  a  wee  bit  wanting  in  taste,  not  to  speak  of  dignity. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Massey  is  too  fond  of  wee  shrouds,  wee  bits,  wee 
graves,  wee  wifies,  and  other  phrases  endearing  in  the  sacred 
intimacies  of  home,  but  unworthy  of  the  Muse.  He  is  no  Tahureau, 
and  even  Tahureau  abused  diminutives. 

Mr.  Massey  has  a  national  note  in  his  lyre.  He  appears  to 
have  been  at  Sydney  when  the  Australians  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Soudan.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  proving  their  mettle.  They  have,  of  course,  been  de- 
nounced as  "  Jingoes  "  by  people  who  hold  some  of  Mr.  Massey's 
political  opinions.  His  own  heart,  as  usual,  is  in  the  right 
place : — 

The  life-streams  of  the  Mother 

Through  all  her  youngsters  run, 
And  brother  stands  by  brother, 
To  die  with  one  another, 

All  ready  and  all  one  ! 

Mr.  Massey  says  with  perfect  truth  that  he  is  true  English,  and 
he  has  written  some  stirring  songs  for  England : — 

In  words  she  wasteth  not  her  breath, 

But  be  the  trumpet  blown, 
And  in  the  Battle's  dance  of  death 

She'll  dance  the  bravest  down. 

So  may  it  be  ;  but  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  "  in  words  she 
wasteth  not  her  breath."  Mr.  Massey's  "  Poems  for  Christie " 
contain,  among  many  pleasant  domestic  pieces,  a  curious  visionary 
tale,  "  The  Nabob's  Double,"  too  long  to  quote,  but  well  worth 
reading.  Many  of  his  brief  pieces  have  a  happy  concentration,  as 
this  on  the  "  Souls  of  Animals  "  : — 

Such  look  of  an  immortal  likeness,  springs 
At  times  into  the  eyes  of  dear  dumb  things, 
As  if  Hereafter  we  must  recognize 
The  Unknown  Life  that  knew  us  in  their  eyes. 

He  sees  not  only  the  soul  in  animals,  but  the  good  in  Tom  Sayers, 
and  he  recognized  in  Mr.  Thackeray  the  man 

Large  hearted,  brave,  sincere,  compassionate. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Massey  has  a  thousand  claims  on  our  sympathy,  even 
if  we  cannot  believe  in  the  sublime  of  his  long  poems,  such  as  his 
"  Tale  of  Eternity."  On  his  political  poems  it  is  as  well  not  to 
write,  for  politics  will  colour  criticism  of  poems  political.  Mr. 
Massey  has  a  piece  called  "  A  Reviewer  Reviewed,"  in  which  he 
declares  himself  "  quite  content  with  critical  half  and  half."  It  is 
a  modest  frame  of  mind,  and  almost  unexampled  among  poets. 
They  usually  want  nothing  but  nectar  "  or  ambrosial  dew." 
Critical  half  and  half,  in  the  native  pewter,  is  not  at  all  beyond 
what  Mr.  Massey  deserves,  and  it  may  even  be  trusted  that  he 
will  sometimes  be  refreshed  with  some  richer  and  rarer  beverage. 
At  all  events,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  water-drinking  bard.  In 
a  piece  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman, 
he  says : — 

Walhalla  !  rise  and  welcome  him 
Across  the  Braga-beaker's  rim  ; 
And,  that  his  glory  may  be  full, 
Brim  high  some  water-drinker's  skull. 


NOVELS.* 

n^HE  MILROYS  ought  to  have  come  out  in  a  ladies'  journal ;  for 
-*-  the  descriptions  of  how  the  different  characters  are  "  gowned" 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  columns  on  dress.  Woman's 
work  is  not  depicted  on  a  very  formidable  scale  ;  it  is  the  work 
done  by  three  charming  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  rejoices  in  a 
"  swelte  "  figure,  and  it  consists  of  decorative  painting  and  novel- 
writing.  Their  poverty  (for  they  work  for  their  bread)  is  of  the 
picturesque  kind,  and  means  wearing  tea-gowns  and  "  Liberty- blue 
wrappers,"  and  being  waited  on  by  a  devoted  retainer,  who  hands 
round  afternoon  tea  in  livery.  They  settle  down  in  a  village 
which  is  of  the  Cranford  type,  as  it  might  seem  in  a  nightmare, 
where  they  shock  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  dazzle  others  by 
their  ways.  The  Vicar  is  much  pleased  with  them,  and  pro- 
nounces that  "  they  are  ladies  every  one  ;  no  need  to  look  for  the 
hall-mark."  Mr.  Besant,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  dedication  of 
the  book,  hopes  that  "  it  may  be  a  work  of  education  and  help." 
We  fear  it  will  not  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  for,  though  a 
great  many  platitudes  are  aired  about  women  working  for  them- 
selves and  "  adopting  one  special  line — it  matters  not  what  the 
line  may  be,  whether  house  decoration,  journalism,  or  plain 
sewing,  provided  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  "—the  young  ladies 
with  the  hall-mark,  who  are  supposed  to  exemplify  this  truth, 
are  all  of  the  highly  ornamental  type,  and  their  chief  work  in  life 
is  selecting  husbands  from  among  their  numerous  suitors.  The 
youngest  girl,  who  is  always  called  Baby,  even  refuses  a  lord.  It 
is  true  he  talks  more  like  a  chemist's  assistant ;  but  he  is  the  owner 
of  broad  acres.  If  the  style  and  taste,  not  to  speak  of  the  matter, 
of  the  book  leave  much  to  be  desired,  we  can  heartily  recommend 
it  for  the  number  of  quotations  from  Shakspeare.  There  are  at 
least  three  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter ;  and,  though  their 
connexion  with  the  subject  in  hand  is  not  very  clear,  one  is  much 
too  grateful  for  their  sustaining  presence  to  oavil  at  this. 

Off  with  the  Old  Love  is  a  very  good-humoured  book,  rattled  off 
by  the  author  with  such  evident  faith  in  human  nature,  and  in 
novel-readers  in  especial,  that  it  disarms  criticism.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  characters  in 
the  smartest  style  and  choicest  slang.  The  story  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Miss  Broughton ;  but  the  author  evidently 
gets  frightened  of  her  plot  and  runs  away  from  it  in  the  middle. 
The  scene  is  Menaggio,  where  two  American  beauties  with  their 
timid  mother  and  a  nursery  party  to  supply  the  comic  element 
are  disporting  themselves  with  three  young  men.  Captain 
Stopford,  the  most  desirable  of  them,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
toils  of  a  fascinating  Lady  Lawlor,  "with  warm,  dark,  dissipated 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  reflect  back  strange  scenes  they  had  looked 
upon,"  who  is  also  of  the  party  with  her  elderly  husband. 
Stopford,  however,  reveals  in  as  tender  language  as  his  familiarity 
with  slang  will  allow  that  Lessie  Leigh,  the  liveliest  of  the  two 
girls,  is  the  real  object  of  his  affections.  When  this  makes  itself 
clear  Lady  Lawlor,  in  whose  train  Stopford  has  been  travelling 
through  Italy,  becomes  dangerous,  and  declares  that  she  will  make 
use  of  a  dark  episode  in  her  early  life  when,  as  a  forlorn  governess, 
she  had  flung  herself  on  the  mercy  of  Stopford  and  very  nearly 
made  him  marry  her.  He  had  written  her  name  as  his  wife  in 
the  hotel-book,  and  Lady  Lawlor,  fired  by  a  case  in  New  York 
which  j  ust  then  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a  woman  trying  to 
claim  a  married  man  as  her  husband  because  they  had  been 
registered  as  man  and  wife  in  an  hotel,  threatens  to  take  the  same 
course  and  throw  her  wealthy  baronet  to  the  winds  in  order  to 
clutch  Stopford.  Thus  a  little  pretence  is  made  to  cast  difficulties 
in  the  lovers'  path,  which  might  otherwise  be  too  crudely  jovial. 
There  is  a  handsome  dying  Erenchman,  whose  prominence  on 
the  scene  is  never  accounted  for,  and  an  extravaganza  American 
aunt,  who  plays  antics  in  the  background.  People  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  will  find  the  book  an  excellent  substitute  for  a 
week  in  a  second-rate  hotel  abroad,  the  society  of  which  it 
exactly  portrays. 

The  Secret  of  Fontaine-la- Croix  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  young  people  recovering  from  brain-fever  or  in  any  condition 
when  the  use  of  the  mind  is  forbidden.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  elements  which  might  be  exciting,  and  that  Mme.  St. 
Hilaire,  whose  face  alone  revealed  some  awful  tragedy,  kept 
her  husband's  corpse  embalmed  in  a  mysterious  room  of  her 
chateau ;  but  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  mild,  missish,  and 
unreal.  It  is  a  gentle  story  of  French  life,  rather  nicely  told, 
though  the  attempt  to  create  "  atmosphere  "  by  writ  ing  in  a  kind 
of  translated  French  is  tiresome.  The  theme  is  the  inexhaustible 
one  of  an  English  girl  who  takes  up  her  abode  in  a  French  family, 
where  she  finds  a  thrilling  young  Count  engaged  to  the  butterfly 
daughter  of  the  house.  One  knows  from  the  first  what  is  bound  to 
take  place  in  this  kind  of  school-room  novel  between  the  interest- 
ing young  visitor  and  the  fiery  Count — mysterious  aversion  on  her 
part  melting  into  tender  passion,  self-suppression  on  both  sides, 
inevitable  revelation  of  sentiments  (in  this  case  under  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar),  heroic  renunciation  and  retirement  of  the  heroine 
into  obscure  lite,  while  the  hero  marries  out  of  duty.    As  this 

*  The  Milroys:  a  Tale  of  Woman's  Work.  By  Xomad.  I  vol. 
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happens  in  the  middle  of  tlie  volume,  one  feels  sure  that  much  is 
still  in  store  for  the  heroine,  and  after  five  years'  interval  we  find 
her  re-established  in  the  chateau,  keeping  guard  over  the  giddy 
young  wife,  while  the  husband  is  away  at  Martinique  on  business. 
An  insurrection  in  the  village,  excited  by  sinister  rumours  about 
the  embalmed  body,  the  burning  of  the  chateau,  and  anxiety  about 
her  husband,  who  is  now  taking  part  in  the  French  and  German 
war,  do  their  work  on  the  poor  little  butterfly,  so  the  path  is  now 
clear  for  the  heroine,  who  acts  the  guardian  angel  without 
swerving,  as  indeed  we  all  should  with  such  opportunities.  We 
fear  that  those  no  longer  in  their  teens  will  not  have  sufficient 
imagination  to  think  that  the  characters  exist  anywhere  beyond 
the  school-room  threshold,  and  will  have  had  too  much  ex- 
perience of  young  men  to  believe  without  overwhelming  proof 
in  a  lover  who  thinks  nothing  of  carrying  a  young  lady  for  half 
a  league. 

Sant'  Ilario  is  a  continuation  of  Saracinesea,  and  so  much  en- 
amoured is  Mr.  Crawford  of  his  subject  that  he  holds  out  a  hope  to 
his  readers  that  there  is  more,  much  more,  to  come.  After  all  it 
does  not  much  matter  what  Mr.  Crawford  takes  for  his  theme,  so 
long:  as  he  continues  his  present  method  of  writing  by  the  inch, 
or  rather  by  the  yard,  without  even  a  standard  of  what  Sydney 
Smith  calls  "  decent  debility.''  In  these  days  of  mania  for 
drawing  life  ugly,  and  drawing  it  mean,  there  is  something; 
refreshing  in  an  author  who  never  deviates  from  producing'  stories 
on  a  grand  scale  and  giving  us  operatic  performances  where  the 
scene  shifts  from  brilliant  moonlight  to  dungeon  darkness.  There 
are  no  fine  shades  which  require  attention,  and  there  is  a 
holiday  sense  of  unlimited  romance.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  present  subject  is  dear  to  him,  for  shadowy  Roman  palaces, 
and  the  vague  outlines  of  the  princes  and  princesses  with  which 
he  peoples  them,  suit  him  exactly.  Sant'  Ilario  is  the  title  of 
Prince  Saracinesca's  eldest  son,  and  begins  where  Saracinesea 
ended,  with  Giovanni  aud  Corona  in  a  state  of  boundless 
wedded  bliss.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  Prince's  adoration  for 
his  glorious  wife,  he  has  only  to  see  a  pin  which  belongs 
to  her,  and  a  love-letter  written  in  a  feigned  hand  on  paper 
with  her  crest,  on  the  dre.ssing-table  of  a  young  Zouave,  to 
be  convinced  of  her  unfaithfulness.  Thus  the  happiness  of  the 
pair  is  conveniently  destroyed,  and  material  for  a  three-volume 
novel  provided.  The  suspicious  letter  was  really  written  by 
San  Giacinto,  Saracinesca's  cousin,  though  it  purported  to  be 
from  a  lovely  young  Princess  Faustina  with  a  "fatal"  coun- 
tenance. San  Giacinto  wrote  it  because  he  discovered  that 
Faustina,  whose  sister  he  was  going  to  marry,  was  in  love  with 
the  Zouave,  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  compromising  the  family 
honour  he  took  upon  himself  to  concoct  this  letter  postponing  a 
concerted  meeting.  From  this  conduct,  and  from  the  description  of 
his  sinister  appearance,  one  would  expect  him  to  be  the  villain  of 
the  book  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  He  is  an  excellent  person,  by 
birth  the  head  of  the  Saracinesea  family,  though  all  his  rights  to 
that  position  were  legally  renounced  by  a  former  generation  in 
favour  of  Sant'  Rario's  father.  Having  made  a  modest  fortune  as 
an  innkeeper,  he  proposes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  grasping 
Prince  Montevarchi.  The  latter  conceives  a  plan  to  restore  to  his 
son-in-law  the  position  and  possessions  he  had  been  deprived  of  by 
adding  a  sentence  to  the  document.  He  finds  a  forger  of  the  first- 
water  ready  for  the  task  in  the  person  of  his  librarian,  who  agrees 
to  do  the  work  for  a  large  sum.  The  paper  is  forged,  the  Sara- 
cinesea ousted,  and  a  series  of  startling  events  is  the  result.  The 
wicked  old  Prince  is  murdered  ;  Faustina  is  accused  of  the  murder 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  she  had  high  words  wath  her  father 
about  the  Zouave;  her  friend,  the  injured  Corona,  calls  on  her 
husband  to  effect  Faustina's  release ;  Giovanni  is  so  unhappy  at 
his  wife's  loss  of  love  for  him  after  his  unworthy  suspicions  that 
he  gladly  declares  himself  the  murderer  and  is  locked  up  by  the 
bewildered  Cardinal.  Rome  makes  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
background  to  all  these  wild  proceedings,  especially  as  the  date  is 
1867,  so  that  there  are  opportunities  for  the  Pope's  soldiers  and 
Garibaldi's  volunteers  to  march  across  the  stage  and  make  a  stir. 
Though  the  characters  might  belong  to  any  nation  under  the  sun, 
their  surroundings  and  the  external  details  are  described  with 
evident  knowledge  and  easy  fluency. 


PROFESSOR  TIIOROLD  ROGERS'S  LECTURES  ON 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY." 

"V^"1"  1 1  ATE  YE  It  lie  the  other  merits  or  defects  of  Professor 
"  "  Rogers's  latest  contribution  to  economic  science,  it  is  at 
least  eminently  characteristic  of  the  author.  The  volume  is  com- 
posed of  a  course  or  courses  of  lectures  on  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  lectures  were,  as  the  Professor  informs  us,  "  very  numerously 
attended."  The  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character 
— autobiographical  details,  personal  reminiscences  of  "great  men 
and  greater  deeds,"  political  insinuations,  and  economic  deductions 
jostle  each  other  in  pleasing  variety ;  while  the  University  itself, 
distinguished  opponents  and  no  less  distinguished  friends,  are  the 
impartial  objects  of  that  delicate  and  discriminating  satire  for 
which  Mr.  Roger3  is  so  justly  famous.  The  references  to  the 
University  are,  considering  the  person  and  the  place,  peculiarly 

*  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.  By  James  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


becoming.  We  learn,  for  example,  the  reasons  why  the  Univer- 
sity was  for  so  long  a  period  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  scholars.  "  I  have  been  restored,"  writes  the 
Professor  in  his  preface,  "  to  an  office  of  which  I  was  deprived 
because  I  traced  certain  social  mischiefs  to  their  origin  twenty 
years  ago."  The  Professor  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  world  of 
letters  for  thus  authoritatively  settling  a  matter  over  which 
future  biographers  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  dispute. 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  rent,  Mr.  Rogers  expresses 
himself  with  equal  modesty  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
his  inferior  colleagues.  "  More  than  twenty  years  ago,"  he  says, 
"  I  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  inevitable  solu- 
tion. I  suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  are  more  far- 
sighted  than  the  people  among  whom  they  live — no  great  feat 
here."  In  another  equally  characteristic  allusion  he  says,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  a  little  of  the  statistics  of  the  unemployed. 
They  are  not  yet  forthcoming,  except  in  so  far  as  I  obtained  a 
Parliamentary  return  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  professors." 
Somewhat  later  he  seems  to  insinuate  even  graver  charges  against 
his  University.  The  effect  of  a  wrarm  eulogium  on  the  House  of 
Commons  is  thus  materially  enhanced.  "  People  may,  if  they 
please,  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  But 
no  critic  can  charge  it  with  being  corrupt,  with  its  members  being 
influenced  by  personal  advantage  in  their  political  action,  with 
any  motive  more  ignoble  than  ambition.  In  this  it  can  be  con- 
trasted to  its  honour  with  every  other  Parliament,  with  every 
other  British  institution,  even  with  the  University  of  Oxford." 
We  are  equally  unconcerned  to  attack  the  purity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  attainment  of  emolument  by  political 
action  is  unknown,  and  to  defend  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
University,  in  which  the  refusal  of  profitable  offices  because  a 
man  differs  with  those  who  have  them  in  their  gift  is  universal. 
If  the  task  is  pressing,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  enlist  the  services 
of  champions  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Rogers's  steel. 

From  topics  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  little  more  than 
local  or  academic  interest  we  may  follow  Mr.  Rogers  to  others  of 
more  general  concern.  For  many  reasons  these  Economic  Lectures 
will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  "  My  reader  will  find  that 
I  occasionally  refer  to  the  experiences  which  I  gained  when  I 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons."  For  once  the  Professor  greatly 
understates  the  facts.  Never  until  we  read  this  volume  had  we 
realized,  to  our  shame  be  it  confessed,  how  great  were  the  poli- 
tical services  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  bestowed  upon  an  ungrateful 
country,  nor  how  bright  was  the  promise  of  the  career  so  unkindly 
interrupted  by  an  unthinking  metropolitan  constituency.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  see  those  services  in  their  true  perspective  ; 
to  understand  the  distress  of  the  Radical  party  at  losing  so  dis- 
tinguished a  colleague,  and  to  realize,  as  we  never  realized  before, 
the  terrible  weight  of  responsibility  which  lies  upon  the  heedless 
electors  of  Bermondsey.  We  would  gladly  do  tardy  justice  to 
Mr.  Rogers  by  collecting  from  this  volume  all  the  instances  of 
fearless  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  of  well- 
timed  rebuke  addressed  to  a  backsliding  Legislature,  of  economi- 
cal acumen  and  of  political  foresight  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  refers 
with  so  much  pardonable  pride.  But  one  or  two  instances  must 
suffice.  "  About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and 
myself  called  public  attention  to  the  cost  of  the  British  Colonies," 
says  our  author.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  public,  as  so  often 
happens,  were  blind  to  their  own  interests  and  heedless  of  their 
best  friends.  "  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  I  were  credited  with  a 
design  of  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  had 
to  pay  the  usual  penalties  for  premature  wisdom."  The  defenders 
of  the  principle  of  Imperial  Unity  may  indeed  take  courage.  To 
have  encountered  such  perils,  even  though  unconsciously,  and  to 
have  survived  them,  must  assuredly  fill  the  hearts  of  Imperialists 
with  an  easy  confidence  for  the  future.  At  least  they  know  the 
worst.  But  Mr.  Rogers's  political  efforts  were  not  confined  to 
Colonial  questions.  It  appears  from  his  lecture  on  the  Protec- 
tionist Movement  (though  the  relevancy  of  the  information  is  not 
immediately  apparent)  that  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  before  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  induced  the  Home 
Office  to  propound  a  Bill  which  would  have  made  every  pawn- 
broker a  primd  facie  criminal.  But  there  w^as  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  least  one  vigilant  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
threatened  interest.  So  long  as  Southwark  was  loyal  to  its 
chosen  representative  there  could  never  be  wanting  a  champion 
of  the  oppressed.  That  obnoxious  Bill  "I,"  says  the  Professor, 
"  effectually  extinguished." 

In  the  whole  range  of  practical  finance  there  is  no  question 
more  confessedly  intricate  and  bewildering  than  the  proper  in- 
cidence  of  local  taxation.  To  the  discussion  of  this  question  Mr. 
Rogers  devotes  one  of  the  most  luminous  chapters  in  the  book. 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  principles  on  which  local  taxation 
should  be  based  are  far  less  disputable  than  we  had  supposed. 
Indeed  the  path  of  future  Chancellors  is  rendered  perfectly  clear 
by  "The  Motion  of  March  23,  1886."  We  regretfully  confess 
that  this  historic  pronouncement  had  slipped  our  memory.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  good  enough  to  refresh  it.  "  With  these  views  and  on 
these  grounds,"  so  hei  concludes  the  lecture  to  which  we  refer, 
"  I  made  my  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  23, 
1886,  when  1  proposed  that  for  the  future  local  taxation  should, 
as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  be  divided  into  moieties  of  which  the 
owner  should  contribute  one  part,  the  occupier  another ;  power 
being  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  the  owner's  moiety  from 
his  rent.  This  motion  I  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty  after  a 
prolonged  debate.    In  less  than  three  months  the  decision  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  was  followed  by  a  political  cataclysm.  But 
J  have  no  doubt  (the  italics  are  our  own)  as  to  what  the  solution 
of  the  question  will  hereafter  be,  and  that  the  precedent  of  1886 
will  be  followed  in  the  settlement  of  a  system  which  is  still  ex- 
citing increasingly  grave  discontents."  We  have  culled  at  random 
three  instances  of  Mr.  Rogers's  political  action  as  recorded  in  this 
volume.  But  we  have  quoted  enough,  we  trust,  to  convince  the 
most  careless  reader  of  the  important  part  played  in  English 
politics  by  the  Oxford  Professor  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;  enough  to  give  fresh  emphasis  to  the  ancient  reflection 
that  the  unheeding  world  knows  little  even  of  its  greatest  men. 

"We  turn  from  the  political  and  autobiographical  portion  of  the 
work  to  that  which  is  more  specially  expository  and  economical. 
"We  should  be  the  last  to  dispute  the  fact  that  Professor  Rogers 
has  given  to  the  world  a  voluminous  work  on  economic  statistics, 
or  that  on  many  portions  of  social  history  he  is  entitled  to  speak 
as  "  one  who  has  special  knowledge."  But  is  it  quite  necessary 
that  Mr.  Rogers  should  constantly  reiterate  his  own  special 
qualification  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  qualification  has  been 
substantially  recognized  in  the  proper  quarter  ?  In  truth,  much 
of  the  best  work  which  this  volume  contains  (and  it  contains 
much  that  is  excellent)  is  marred  by  this  pretentious  self-assertion. 
In  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on  Rent,  for  example,  Mr.  Rogers 
declares,  perhaps  with  more  truth  than  taste  (we  have  ventured 
to  italicize  the  first  personal  pronoun)  : — 

In  dealing  with  this  controversy  .  .  .  7  can  claim  some  special  advan- 
tages. I  am  the  only  person  who  has  examined  rents  historically.  1  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  same  estates  in  some  cases  for  more  than  six 
centuries.  .  .  .  I  can  state  with  perfect  certainty  what  this  land  produced 
in  corn  six  centuries  ago,  and  I  can  also  state  what  it  produced  at  different 
periods  between  that  remote  starting-point  and  the  present  time.  I  know 
that,  while  the  value  of  its  corn  produce  has  risen  in  money  units  or 
symbols  about  eight  times  since  my  investigation  began,  the  rent  in  the 
same,  units  or  symbols  has  risen  eighty  times.  I  may  believe  a  great  deal 
in  "  the  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,"  though  /should  be  very  credulous 
if  /  held  that  the  fertility  of  any  soil  was  indestructible,  as  /  think  every 
practical  agriculturist  would  be  too.    But  1  am  sure,  &c. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that,  were  Mr. 
Rogers's  modest  claim  literally  admitted,  criticism  would  be  at 
once  superfluous  and  impertinent.  But  at  least  it  may  be  per- 
missible to  point  out  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  not  always  consistent 
with  himself.  In  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  England  at  different  epochs  the  lecturer  takes  occasion 
to  point  out  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  economical  history  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  "  never  in  excess  of  two  and  a  half  millions, 
and  was  often  less."  According  to  a  subsequent  calculation  the 
population  had  reached  this  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (1377).  The  calculation  will  be  found  on  p.  157. 
As  to  its  substantial  accuracy  we  have  no  doubt.  But  in  a  later 
lecture  (p.  263)  Mr.  Rogers  asserts  that  the  Great  Plague  of 
1349  had  destroyed  a  third  of  the  people.  This  estimate  is 
probably  below  the  mark;  but,  assuming  its  substantial  accu- 
racy, what  becomes  of  the  original  assertion  that  at  no  time 
did  the  population  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half  ?  Mr. 
Seebohm,  in  a  well-known  article,  has  suggested  strong  grounds 
for  the  supposition  that  the  population  of  England  before  the 
Plague  was  nearly  five  millions,  and  that  the  Plague  itself 
swept  off  at  least  half  the  population.  This  estimate  entirely 
agrees  with  Mr.  Rogers's  estimate  for  1377,  but  both  surely  are 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  original  proposition.  Again, 
there  would  seem  to  be  something  of  inconsistency  in  the  illus- 
tration with  which  Mr.  Rogers  elucidates  his  argument  against 
preferential  duties.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  the  lecturer  ob- 
serves, that  the  economical  disadvantages  of  slavery  outweigh 
any  economical  profit  which  can  be  gotten  from  it.  But  if  this 
be  so,  how  came  it,  as  the  Professor  alleges,  that  "  some  of  the 
loudest  humanitarians  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  importing  slave-grown  sugar  from  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and 
exporting  it  to  England  as  genuine  free-soil  produce"? 

Professor  Rogers  is  a  great  stickler  for  historical  accuracy,  and 
frequently  speaks  with  unmeasured  scorn  of  certain  other  con- 
temporary historians  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  himself. 
But  even  Professor  Rogers  is  not  quite  immaculate  on  this  score. 
If  Mr.  Froude  has  unduly  exalted  the  virtues  of  the  "  Patriot 
King,"  Henry  VIII.,  has  not  Mr.  Rogers  somewhat  unfairly  ex- 
aggerated the  vices  of  the  first  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Pitt  ? 
Mr.  Rogers  is,  perhaps,  not  over-partial  to  the  House  of  Cecil.  In 
two  several  lectures  he  reiterates  the  opinion  that  the  first  Lord 
Salisbury  "  instigated  the  war  between  King  and  Parliament ; 
the  next  was  a  regicide  in  fact  "  (p.  136).  Again,  "  I  know  nothing 
in  the  irony  of  history  more  striking  than  the  fact  that  the  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  House  of  Cecil  took  part,  as  he 
virtually  did  by  sitting  among  the  Lords  on  the  memorable  30th 
of  January,  in  the  execution  of  the  son  of  that  King  whom 
the  first  Lord  Salisbury  instigated  to  quarrel  with  his  Parlia- 
ment by  doing  what  that  Parliament  conceived  to  be  illegal,  and 
constantly  resented."  We  cannot  conceive  what  induced  the 
learned  Professor  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  reiterate  an  historical 
calumny  so  gross  and  so  gratuitous.  It  would  be  difficult  to  I 
invent  an  accusation  more  entirely  groundless  or  more  con- 
spicuously refutable  by  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
careless  reader  of  English  history.  On  such  a  matter  we  make 
no  apology  for  preferring  the  careful  and  responsible  statements 
of  Mr.  Gardiner  to  the  obiter  dictum  of  Mr.  Rogers.  And  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  no  man  laboured  more 
assiduously  to  avert  the  coming  conflict  between  Crown  and  Par- 


liament, and  to  remove  by  a  reasonable  and  timely  settlement 
the  most  conspicuous  cause  of  financial  irritation,  than  did  the 
first  Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Rogers's  scathing  sarcasm  falls  no  less 
heavily  on  Mr.  Pitt.  "  His  contemporaries,  especially  those 
whom  he  favoured,  called  him  a  heaven-born  Minister.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  must  assign  his  place  of  origin  to  a  lower  region,  for 
it  would  be  a  strange  heaven  in  which  his  policy  would  be 
acceptable."  Among  minor  delinquencies,  that  great  statesman  is 
accused  of  having  "  hired  the  European  nionarchs  in  succession," 
and  making  "  very  unsuccessful  bargains."  But  it  is  his  finan- 
cial administration  that  Mr.  Rogers  with  characteristic  temerity 
particularly  impugns.  "  It  is  paraded  of  this  personage,"  says  the 
Professor,  "  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith.  There  have 
been  many  disciples,  from  Gehazi  and  Judas  onwards,  who  have 
misused  the  instruction  which  they  have  received.  Pitt's  finance 
was  a  disastrous  reversal  of  Adam  Smith's  maxims,  even  during 
nine  years  of  peace.  It  was  to  become  worse  and  worse  during 
the  twenty-two  years  of  the  war  into  which  he  plunged  the 
country."  The  "  eminent  friend "  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Mill, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  financial  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors.  He  has  for- 
gotten surely  the  policy  of  Pitt  in  reducing  the  Import-duties  on 
articles  generally  consumed,  and  at  that  time  hardly  less  generally 
smuggled  ;  the  proposals  which  would  have  conferred  on  Ireland, 
fifteen  years  before  the  Act  of  Union,  the  commercial  advantages 
which  were  eventually  secured  to  her  by  that  Act ;  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  which  was  the 
prototype  of  the  famous  treaty  negotiated  by  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  These  trifling  achievements  seem  to  have  slipped  the 
Professor's  memory. 

Even  the  "  unemployed  "  professors  of  a  "  corrupt  "  University 
have,  we  suppose,  the  right  to  political  opinions,  and  perhaps  even 
the  right  of  giving  expression  to  them — in  the  proper  place.  Of 
course  something  more  of  latitude  must  be  permitted  to  a  Professor 
who  has  played  a  distinguished  part  on  the  political  stage ;  but 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  even  he  would  be  wiser  to  keep  the 
two  characters  somewhat  more  distinct.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  "  very  numerous  "  class  which  attended  these  lectures  there 
might  be  one  or  two  benighted  beings  to  whom  such  a  passage 
as  the  following  would  appear  gratuitously  offensive.  It  occurs 
in  a  lecture  on  Labour  legislation.  "  They  (i.e.  the  mediaeval 
legislators)  never,  to  be  sure,  when  they  made  the  machinery 
of  their  discipline,  and  what  they  called  law  and  order,  more 
searching  and  more  severe,  declared  that  they  had  created  no 
new  crime,  when  their  principal  and  successful  effort  was  to 
render  it  impossible  by  studiously  demoralizing  the  agents  of 
law  to  distinguish  between  innocence  and  guilt."  It  would  seem, 
too,  somewhat  lacking  in  dignity  to  interlard  a  lecture  on  the 
Protectionist  movement  with  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  calling 
in  which  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  served  before  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  could  well  spare  such  irrelevant 
insinuations  as  the  following: — "I  presume  that  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent  does  not  want  to  merely  increase  taxes.  In  my  opinion 
the  distribution  of  the  taxes  already  levied  might  well  be  put 
under  the  view  of  a  financial  director  of  criminal  investigation 
with  considerable  advantage  to  public  morality  and  to  the  tax- 
payer's pocket."  Such  gibes  as  this  are  admirably  calculated  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  at  obscure  political  assemblies; 
they  are  something  less  than  decorous  as  the  ex  cathedra  utter- 
ances of  a  University  Professor. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  thus  plainly  about  the  vulgarity  and 
inordinate  pretension  which  disfigure  a  work  which  is  not  with- 
out value  in  an  economical  sense.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  great,  though 
not  perhaps  the  only,  authority  on  economic  history — a  fact  which, 
were  he  not  his  own  most  inveterate  enemy,  would  be  more 
generally  recognized  than  it  is.  And  many  of  these  lectures 
may  be  of  great  utility  to  the  student  of  economics.  The  lecture 
on  the  Social  Effect  of  Religious  Movements  ;  that  on  the  Guild 
System;  and  that  on  the  Estate  of  the  Crown  and  the  Doctrine 
of  Resumption  are  especially  interesting  and  suggestive.  Some 
of  the  best  lectures,  however,  or  at  least  those  which  promise 
best,  are  the  most  disappointing  by  reason  of  the  apparently  in- 
curable discursiveness  of  the  lecturer.  Not  infrequently  Mr. 
Rogers  seems  conscious  of  his  failing,  though  seeking  to  justify 
the  particular  manifestation  of  it.  The  lectures  on  the  "Origin 
of  English  Pauperism"  and  on  "Domestic  Manufactures"  are 
instances  of  the  Professor's  inability  to  obey  this  first  law  of 
lecturing — a  strict  adherence  to  the  matter  in  hand.  With  much 
that  he  says  as  to  the  value  of  the  historical  method  in  opposition 
to  the  older  and  more  barren  metaphysical  economics  we  are  in 
complete  accord. 

But  alike  for  those  who  agree  and  for  those  who  disagree  with 
Professor  Rogers  ;  for  those  who  are  blind  to  the  value  of  his 
political  services  in  the  past ;  for  those  who  can  but  inadequately 
appreciate  his  economic  labours  in  the  present,  there  is  something 
of  consolation.  For  as  he  himself,  in  reference  to  an  episode  in 
his  own  career,  observes  with  no  less  elegance  than  truth,  "To 
a  sensible  man  convinced  that  he  has  no  prejudices,  but  only  facts 
before  him  which  he  is  bound  to  interpret,  obloquy,  especially 
from  a  daily  or  weekly  paper,  is  cackle." 
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LAW  BOOKS.* 

IT  has  long'  been  admitted  that  every  natural-born  American 
citizen  has  the  faculty  of  making  a  speech  whenever  he 
chooses,  upon  any  subject  that  may  arise,  and  for  as  long  as  may 
seem  convenient.  It  is  also  known  to  many  that  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens,  natural-born  or  not,  can  go  on  writing- 
novels  about  anything  or  nothing  until  their  publishers  cry, 
"Hold!  enough.''  It  would  seem  that  in  respect  of  topics  more 
substantial  than  fictitious  philandering  a  not  less  remarkable 
fluency  distinguishes  our  Transatlantic  cousins.  Here  is  Dr.  J.  L 
Clark  Hare  publishing  two  massive  volumes,  each  nobly  bound  in 
calf,  containing  between  them  no  fewer  than  1,400  pages  of  dis- 
quisitions on  American  law,  besides  lxxxi  other  pages  designed 
to  assist  the  reader  in  the  use  of  the  1,400.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Clark  Hare  gives  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  having  given  fifty-nine  lectures  on  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  his  interesting  country,  he  has  printed  them 
all  at  full  length,  with  the  result  already  stated.  Now,  it 
"  humbly  appears,"  as  Scotch  judges  say,  to  us,  and  we  respect- 
fully submit,  that  giving  lectures  is  one  thing  and  writing 
books  another.  Lectures  ought  to  be — and  generally  are — 
diffuse,  full  of  repetition,  and  comparatively  rambling.  Books, 
and  particularly  books  about  constitutional  law,  ought  to  be  con- 
cise, methodically  arranged,  and  sternly  coherent.  It  is  quite 
true  that  all  the  world  could  not,  if  it  wanted  to  ever  so  much,  be 
privileged  to  assist  personally  at  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Clark  Hare. 
But  does  any  one  really  suppose  that  that  part  of  it  which  has 
not  been  so  privileged  is  going  to  sit  down  and  read  in  cold  blood 
what  Dr.  Clark  Hare  said  to  his  class,  now  republished  "with 
Bach  additions  and  modifications  as  are  made  requisite  by  the 
current  of  decision  [sic]  and  events  "  ?  For  our  part  we  utterly 
decline  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  His  lectures  were  devised  in 
order  that  clever  or  industrious  lads  should  be  incited  by  hearing 
them  to  go  and  study  divers  printed  books,  reports,  judgments, 
and  so  on,  and  give  themselves  a  thorough  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  that  branch  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
which  is  mainly  made  and  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and,  further,  that  the  stupid  or  idle  lads  who  heard  him  should  by 
dint  of  repetition,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  human  tongue, 
get  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  dinned  into  their 
heads  as  would  enable  them  to  face  the  examiner  without  dis- 
aster. They  were  not  made  in  order  that  either  philosophers 
engaged  in  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  or  lawyers 
desiring  for  personal  reasons  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
law  of  the  American  Constitution  in  its  application  to  par- 
ticular cases,  should  profit  by  what  was  said.  There  is 
a  good  deal  about  English  constitutional  law  and  the  English 
Constitution  in  Dr.  Hare's  lectures,  and  this  is  rather  good 
reading  for  Englishmen  who  care  to  see  that  particular 
aspect  of  ourselves  as  an  industrious  and  intelligent  gentleman 
in  Pennsylvania  sees  it.  Dr.  Hare's  view  is  in  some  respects 
novel.  For  instance,  he  observes  that,  though  the  judges  have 
for  some  time  been  practically  independent  and  safe  in  their 
offices,  3'et,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  lose  its  temper,  the 
removal  of  a  judge  might  turn  out  to  be  a  simpler  task  than  the 
judges  are  apt  to  think.  Naturally  enough  Dr.  Hare  fails  to 
realize  the  sort  of  opinion  an  average  Englishman  has  of  a  judge 
of  the  High  Court  and  the  sort  of  opinion  he  has  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  he  hardly  knows  how  com- 
pletely the  House  of  Commons  is  the  slave  of  some  sorts  of 
public  opinion. 

It  has  seemed  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster  that  that  part  of  the 
law  of  conveyancing  which  relates  to  the  vendor's  particulars 
and  the  conditions  of  sale  when  land  is  sold  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  extensive  to  deserve  a  book  to  itself.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  artistic  book-making  this  proposition  can  hardly  be  denied  ;  but, 
for  purposes  of  practice,  so  long  as  you  know  what  you  want  to  look 
for  and  where  you  may  expect  to  find  it,  it  does  not  really  matter 
so  very  much  whether  it  is  in  a  big  book  or  a  little  one.  As  the 
existing  books  on  Vendor  and  Purchaser  cover  Mr.  Webster's 
ground  along  with  much  more,  the  probable  usefulness  of  his 
appears  to  depend  chiefly  on  whether  he  has  said  what  he  has 
to  say  better  than  it  is  said  elsewhere.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Mr.  "Webster's  work  presents  any  striking  features  of  im- 
provement upon  that  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  fairly  well 
arranged,  and  particularly  well  got  up  physically.  The  references 
are  embodied  in  the  text,  as  all  references  in  law-books  should 

*  American  Constitutional  Law.  By  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  LL.U.  Boston 
(U.S.A.)  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Law  relating  to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  on  a  Sale  of 
Land.  By  William  Frederick  Webster,  M.A..  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Stcveus  £  Sons.  1889. 

The  Law  relating  to  Goodwill.  By  Charles  E.  Allan.  M.A.  (Edin.), 
LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 
1889. 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.  Eighth  edition.  With  Notices  of  the 
Statutes  up  to  the  end  of  1888.  By  J.  M.  Lely,  Esq..  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Editor  of  "  Chitty's  fctatutcs"  &c.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 
1889. 

Wilson's  Useful  Handy  Boohs — Income-tax,  and  How  to  gut  it  Refunded- 
By  Alfred  Cliapmm.  Y.?<\.  Sixth  and  revised  edition.  Inhabited  Home 
J)ut)j  :  How  and  When  to  Appeal.  By  Alfred  Chapman,  Esq.  Imw  of 
Trustees.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
New  and  revised  edition.  House-owners,  Householders,  and  Ljodgers.  By 
Joscelyn  Augustus  De  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  Law  of  Wills.  By  C.  E.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson  &  Co. 


be.  The  stock  of  precedents  is  not  particularly  copious.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Peek  V.  Derry  makes 
considerable  liavoc  in  Mr.  Webster's  chapter  on  Fraud. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  once  permitted  himself  to  say  that  few 
people  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  goodwill.  That  or 
some  other  circumstance  inspired  Mr.  C.  E.  Allan  to  prepare  a 
monograph  on  the  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no 
other  volume,  on  this  topic  only,  available  for  professional  use. 
Mr.  Allan's  chapters  deal  with  the  definition  and  meaning  of 
goodwill,  with  the  rights  it  includes,  the  goodwill  of  solicitors' 
or  doctors'  practices,  the  involuntary  or  voluntary  aliena- 
tion of  goodwill,  goodwill  affecting  the  value  of  land,  and 
a  discussion  of  agreements  the  validity  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  suggestion  that  they  were  sufficiently  in  restraint 
of  trade  to  be  against  public  policy.  These  topics  are  reason- 
ably well  handled,  though  perhaps  here  and  there  Mr.  Allan's 
treatment  is  a  trifle  perfunctory.  On  the  ground  that  the 
law  of  goodwill  is  "  practically  the  same"  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Allan  has  given  particular  attention  to  Scotch  cases, 
and  hopes  his  work  may  be  useful  to  Scotch  lawyers.  We  hope 
it  may,  but  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  estimate  the  probability 
of  that  event.  The  author  has  also  "referred  to  a  number  of 
American  cases,  when  he  has  considered  that  they  illustrated 
or  developed  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  English  Courts." 
That  is  very  proper,  but  he  would  do  well,  when  he  states 
a  proposition  for  which  his  authority  is  only  American,  to  mention 
the  fact  specifically  in  the  text,  instead  of  leaving  his  readers  to 
find  it  out  for  themselves  by  observing  the  uncouth  appearance  of 
the  reference  in  the  foot-note. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition,  the  eighth,  of  Wharton's  Law 
Lexicon.  Like  its  predecessor,  published  six  years  ago,  it  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  current  edition  of  Chitty's  Statutes.  This  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  Law  Lexicon  now  presents  whatever  advan- 
tages such  a  work  is  capable  of  attaining  by  being  edited  with 
industry,  learning,  and  judgment.  As  the  editions  since  the 
second  have  followed  each  other  at  pretty  regular  intervals  of 
about  five  years,  it  seems  that  the  work  is  practically  useful. 

A  small  stock  of  Messrs.  Wilson's  shilling  handbooks  on  different 
branches  of  the  law  lies  before  us.  That  on  Income-tax  is  the 
sixth  edition,  is,  like  its  predecessors,  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Chapman,  and  conveys  much  useful  information  about  the  re- 
covery of  money  improperly  extorted  for  Income-tax.  It  contains 
a  statement  that  during  the  two  or  three  years'  existence  of  the 
"  Income-tax  Repayment  Agency  "  there  has  been  recovered  by 
private  individuals,  either  through  the  Agency  or  through  their 
own  efforts  consequent  on  perusing  Mr.  Chapman's  work,  no  less  a 
sum  than  90,000/.  This  is  serious.  In  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
dower  the  children  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to  the  amount  of  36,000/. 
a  year,  but  not  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.,  it  is  clear  that  the  dis- 
gorging of  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  annually  must  be  a  subject  of  much 
concern  at  Somerset  House.  If  the  calculation  is  accurate,  it 
shows  the  value  of  Mr.  Goschen's  protests  that  no  special  or 
improper  pressure  has  lately  been  put  upon  payers  of  Income- 
tax.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  90,000/.  has  been  paid  out  of 
Somerset  House  in  three  years,  a  very  much  larger  sum  has  been 
unlawfully  collected  and  paid  in.  Nor  does  it  mend  matters  in  the- 
least  that  many  persons  undoubtedly  defraud  the  revenue  of 
large  sums  due  for  Income-tax.  The  whole  objection  to  the 
present  system  is  that,  while  the  wicked  laugh  at  Income- 
tax,  the  lowly  and  meek  are  defrauded  by  officials.  Both  things 
are  evils,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  counterbalance  each 
other.  Mr.  Chapman  also  contributes  to  the  series  the  handbook 
on  Inhabited  House  Duty,  which  is  subject  to  the  same  observa- 
tions as  Income-tax  in  a  rather  less  degree.  The  topic  of  trustees 
is  not  much  suited  to  this  form  of  publication.  As  a  general 
rule  a  trustee  is  able  to  procure  advice  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  can  be  put  into  a  shilling  crib.  However,  any 
book  about  trustees  may  be  of  use,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
read  any  such  book  without  seeing  that  the  position  is  one  to 
be  sedulously  avoided.  Mr.  De  Morgan's  opuscule  on  "  House- 
owners,  Householders,  and  Lodgers "  looks  rather  dangerous, 
because  it  conveys  a  little  knowledge.  There  is  not  room 
in  its  pages  for  much.  There  is,  however,  some  information 
about  votes  which  can  do  no  one  any  harm ;  because,  even 
if  a  man  fails  to  get  his  name  put  on  the  register,  he  is  no 
worse  off  than  he  was  before.  Without  any  disparagement  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  it  must  be  said  that  his  pamphlet  on  Wills  is 
dangerous,  as  any  "  Practical  Handbook  for  Testators  and 
Executors  "  must  be.  The  layman  about  to  make  a  will  has 
only  two  sensible  courses  open  to  him.  One  is  to  take  the 
best  advice  he  can  get.  The  other  is  to  make  his  will  by  the 
light  of  nature,  subject  to  this  most  important  proviso,  that 
he  must  carefully  refrain  from  using  any  word  that  he  thinks 
he  has  heard  before  in  connexion  with  legal  documents.  Mr. 
Stewart's  handbook  is  a  middle  course,  and  in  medio  there  is 
no  safety. 


W  ORDS  ON  WELLINGTON.' 

SIR  WILLIAM  FRASER  has  thrown  together— we  can  hardly 
say  written  or  even  compiled — what  a  man  might  call  a 
Molieriste  book.    He  has  a  hero,  and  a  very  good  one ;  and  he  has 

•  Words  on  Wellington:  The  Dulte—  Waterloo— The  Ball.  By  Sir 
William  Eraser,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London  :  John  C.  Niiumo. 
1889. 
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hunted  up  all  kinds  of  minute  points  in  his  life.  What  dress  the 
Duke  wore ;  what  sword  he  had  on  in  this  scene  or  in  that ;  the 
exact  place  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  famous  ball  was 
held,  and  other  similar  details  has  Sir  W.  Fraser  studiously 
investigated.  In  this  volume  he  tumbles  out  the  results  of  his 
studies.  No  more  dignified  form  of  expression  can  be  used,  for 
the  book  is  emphatically  a  disorderly  one.  It  consists  of  inde- 
pendent paragraphs  ;  and  if  they  were  printed  on  separate  pieces, 
tossed  in  a  hat,  and  printed  as  they  turned  out,  they  would  be 
quite  as  coherent  as  Sir  W.  Fraser  has  made  them.  One  result 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  elected  to  work  is  that  his  book 
suffers  somewhat  from  repetition.  The  same  statement  turns  up 
again  and  again — in  almost,  or  quite,  the  same  words  more  than 
once.  In  one  case  this  method  of  just  putting  a  thing  down  as  it 
came  into  his  head  has  caused  Sir  W.  Fraser — as  he  frankly  con- 
fesses— to  repeat  a  silly  story  where  he  might  have  told  a  good 
o»e.  On  page  8o  we  are  told  that  the  "  great  American  President 
and  warrior,"  General  Grant,  when  dining  at  Apsley  House  with 
the  second  Duke,  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  heard  that  your  father 
was  a  military  man.  Was  that  the  case  ?  "  Now,  the  intelligent 
reader  sees  that  this  was  impossible.  On  p.  171  we  get  the  real 
and  much  superior  version  : — 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  I  told  the  story  of  President  Grant 
dining  at  Apsley  House.  I  regret  that  I  asked  the  second  Duke  what 
really  took  place.  However,  as  the  reader  has  had  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  story,  I  must  now,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  state  what  the  Duke  told 
me  happened.  He  said  that  during  dinner  General  Grant  kept  trying  to 
get  him  to  say  what  was  the  greatest  number  of  men  that  his  father  had 
commanded  in  the  field.  The  Duke  added,  "  I  saw  what  he  was  at  ;  if  I 
had  said  forty  or  fifty  thousand  he  would  have  replied,  '  Well,  I  com- 
manded a  hundred  thousand,'  so  I  was  determined  not  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions as  to  this  ;  and  I  succeeded." 

The  second  Duke  seems  to  have  inherited  something  of  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  personal  appearance,  of  the  first.  At 
times  Sir  W.  Fraser's  phrases  themselves  show  want  of  pruning, 
as  when  he  says  : — "  And  here  I  trust  no  reader  will  commit  the 
social  shibboleth  of  even  thinking  of  any  troops  but  the  Foot 
Guards  when  the  term  '  Guards '  is  used."  How  does  a  man 
commit  a  "  social  shibboleth  "  ?  Again,  it  was  not  De  Foe  who 
wrote  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great. 

Sir  William  Fraser's  book  will  always  have  a  certain  value 
among  Wellingtoniana.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  stories 
told  are  new,  for  Ave  seem  to  meet  most  of  them  as  old 
friends,  or  that  those  which  are  new  in  print  are  very  cha- 
racteristic. What  the  author  has  done  is  less  to  tell  new 
things  about  Wellington  than  to  record  the  impression  which 
Wellington  made.  From  him  one  learns  how  profoundly  the 
Duke  was  admired,  and  how  sincerely  he  was  imitated  by  the 
generation  which  grew  up  in  his  old  age.  A  more  wholesome 
admiration  we  cannot  conceive  of  as  existing  in  the  heart  of  any 
man.  It  was  admiration  for  one  in  whom  there  was  emphatically 
no  weakness  and  no  cant.  The  Duke's  devotion  to  duty  is  a 
theme  worn  somewhat  threadbare  by  much  usage ;  but  it  will 
stand  handling  still.  When,  indeed,  Sir  W.  Fraser  tells  us  that 
Wellington  kept  the  promise  of  marriage  he  had  made  before 
leaving  for  India,  under  circumstances  in  which  a  baser  man 
might  have  withdrawn,  because  he  felt  that  he  must  set  a  good 
example  to  other  officers,  we  feel  that  he  must  be  mistaken. 
There  would  have  been  a  self-conscious  priggery  in  the  thought 
of  which  Wellington  was  incapable.  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  impression  he  made  that  his  one  prevailing  motive  should 
have  been  always  supposed  to  be  regard  for  duty.  The  absolute 
truth  and  absolute  sanity  of  Wellington's  character  are  illustrated 
here — as,  indeed,  in  all  that  has  been  written  about  him  with  any 
knowledge.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  most  finished  type  of  all 
that  was  best  and  strongest  in  the  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  last  section  of  Sir  W.  Fraser's  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
history  and  defence  of  his  discovery  of  the  room  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  the  famous  dance.  We  think,  on  a 
review  of  the  evidence,  that  he  is  right  in  holding  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  store  in  the  Rue  de  la  Elanchisserie  is  the  "  high  hall  "  in 
which  George  Osborne  was  sobered  by  Dobbin's  news,  and  to 
which  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  was  not  invited.  Its  position  and 
shape  agree  with  the  description  given  by  good  contemporary 
authorities,  and  all  the  evidence  against  it  is  based  on  the  ill- 
proved  assertion  that  the  "sort  of  old  barn  at  the  back  of 
behind,"  as  Lord  William  Lennox  called  it,  turned  into  a  ball- 
room on  that  famous  night,  had  been  pulled  down.  Things  of 
more  moment  have  been  held  proved  by  weaker  evidence. 


WILLIAM  IIAZLITT.* 

"j\/r  R-  ALEXANDER  IRELAND,  who  is  already  well  known 
i-»-L  by  his  biographical  and  bibliographical  dealings  with 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  others,  has  done  a  further  good  deed  by 
arranging  a  liberal  selection  (five  hundred  closely  but  not  obscurely 
printed  pages)  from  Hazlitt's  work,  and  prefacing  it  with  some 
seventy  more  of  biography  and  criticism.  Such  a  book  was 
very  much  wanted.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  Hazlitt. 
Mr.  Ireland,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  bibliography, 
cautiously  puts  his  published  volumes  at  "about"  thirty-five. 
But  some,  at  least,  of  them  are  abstracts  or  editions  of  other 


men's  works  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Hazlitt,  who,  though 
not  an  extremely  rapid  writer,  was  constantly  employed  at  a  kind 
of  journalism  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  certainly  pro- 
duced some  things,  and  probably  not  a  few  which  he  did  not 
himself  collect,  and  which  were  not  even  collected  for  him  after 
his  death.  The  reprinted  edition  of  Messrs.  Bell  in  Bohn's  Library 
is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  especially  if,  as  Mr.  Ireland  advises, 
it  be  supplemented  by  a  volume  of  his  art  criticism,  published  by 
Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner.  But  everybody  will  not  read  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  and  not  to  mention  that  some  excellent  things, 
notably  the  immortal "  Fight "  (Mr.  Ireland  tells  us  that  some 
wiseacres  advised  him  not  to  print  it,  but  as  the  youthful  trans- 
lator of  French  said,  he  "  fished  himself  of  them,  and  found 
himself  of  it  well "),  are  not  there,  there  is  there  an  amount  of 
surplusage  and  repetition  natural  in  the  only  kind  of  writing 
which  Hazlitt's  circumstances  permitted  him,  but  sometimes  not 
attractive.  Mr.  Ireland  has  selected  with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
though  we  hope  that  his  book  will  send  many  readers  to  Messrs. 
Bell's  edition,  or  to  the  originals,  it  is  so  done  that  it  may  very 
fairly  suffice  many  more.  We  miss  exceedingly  few  pieces  that 
we  should  ourselves  have  given ;  Mr.  Ireland  has  wisely  given 
whole  essays  wherever  he  can  (and  a  very  large  number  of 
Hazlitt's  pieces  are  so  short  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  this) ; 
he  has  in  most  cases  prefixed  brief  but  sufficient  notes  ;  and  he 
has  given  some  extracts  from  the  Napoleon.  Even  for  the  sake 
of  the  "  Fight  "  the  book  would  be  worth  buying  and  cheap  at  the 
price.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  would  have  improved  it,  and 
that  would  be  unfair — at  the  price — to  ask.  It  is  an  index.  Few 
writers  are  so  indexless  in  all  editions  as  Hazlitt,  and  few  are 
more  in  need  of  indexing.  We  have  ourselves  hunted  for  hours 
after  passages  which  we  knew  perfectly  well,  but  which  we  could 
not  at  the  moment  "  place."  And  the  mere  titles  of  essays  or 
papers  give  very  little  help,  for  Hazlitt  is  often  nearly  as  inde- 
pendent of  his  titles  as  Montaigne.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Ireland  has  given  some  additional  information  of  the  biographical 
kind — for  instance,  he  records  a  pilgrimage  to  Winterslow  which 
we  have  ourselves  long  intended  to  make — and  he  has  added  a  re- 
markable portrait  of  Hazlitt  different  from  that  generally  known. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  touched-up  copy  by  another  hand 
made  on  the  same  occasion,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  as  the  usual 
portrait,  and  is  spoken  of  by  persons  who  knew  Hazlitt  as  a 
better  likeness.  We  can  readily  believe  it,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  as  flattering  as  the  other.  It  is  much  more  the 
Ishmael-Hazlitt  we  imagine. 

In  dealing  with  his  subject's  life  Mr.  Ireland  has  not  erred  on 
the  side  of  severity.  Perhaps  this  is  excusable,  for  Hazlitt  had 
abominably  hard  measure  in  his  lifetime,  and  has  not  been  over- 
burdened with  soft  measure  since  his  death.  But  when  Mr. 
Ireland  says  that  Hazlitt  "  never  carried  poisoned  arrows  into 
political  conflict,"  he  must  surely  forget  the  long  passage  of 
frenzied  abuse  of  Scott  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Arje,  and  the  constant 
detraction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  name  no  other  in- 
stances. Mr.  Ireland  actually  finds  Hazlitt  "  chivalrous  "  ;  and 
here,  again,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  forgotten  (he 
does  not,  that  we  have  noticed,  anywhere  refer  to  it)  the 
episode  of  the  "  Z  "  quarrel  and  the  Scott-Christie  duel.  Yet, 
again,  Mr.  Ireland  calls  the  Sarah  Walker  business  "a  frenzy 
of  platonic  devotion."  This  reminds  us,  though  not  quite 
in  the  same  sense,  of  the  passage  in  Venetia  where  (we 
quote  from  memory)  Herbert  srndes  at  Lord  Cadurcis's  use 
of  the  same  word.  We  have  been  told,  on  pretty  good 
authority,  that  Liber  Amoris  was  slightly  bowdlerized  be- 
fore publication ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  most  charitable  reader  must  see  how  little  the 
devotion  was,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense,  "  platonic,"  though 
we  admit  that  a  "  lady  critic,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Ireland,  de- 
clares that  "  no  sensual  man  could  have  fallen  into  such 
fascination."  If  that  be  so,  Restif  de  la  Bretonue  runs  Hazlitt 
hard  for  the  prize  of  freedom  from  "  sensuality."  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  Hazlitt  is  our  chief  English  example  of  the  peculiar 
sensuality  des  cerebraux,  as  Mile.  Alice  Ozy  has  it.  Lastly,  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  put  down  the  enduring  underestimate 
and  misestimate  of  Hazlitt  to  the  fact  of  his  being  on  the 
popular  or  unpopular  side  in  politics.  Had  his  failure  to  gain 
the  public  ear  been  merely  due  to  this,  the  triumph  of  his  prin- 
ciples just  after  his  death  must  have  brought  triumph  for  him 
with  it.  The  truth  is  that  Hazlitt  was  not  so  much  a  Tory,  or  a 
Radical,  or  a  Whig  (there  were  eveu  Tory  fibres  in  him)  as  an 
Ishmaelite — a  fact  which  his  most  judicious  and  best  friends  saw 
and  acknowledged.  He  could  not  resist  the  "  'arf-brick,"  and 
would  throw  it  at  anybody  and  everybody  if  they  came  in  his 
way  and  the  fancy  seized  him.  That  he  was  a  man  to  be 
strongly  sympathized  with  is  true,  for  he  was  emphatically  one 
of  those  "melancholies"  who,  as  the  philosopher  says,  require 
strong  delights  to  draw  them  from  their  black  imaginings.  But 
to  credit  him  with  especial  "  rectitude,"  "  honesty,"  "  tenderness  • 
of  heart,"  "  chivalry,"  is,  we  think,  a  mistake. 

A  diilerence  of  personal  opinion,  however,  like  this  matters 
very  little,  less  than  ever  when,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
subject  received,  during  his  lifetime,  far  more  than  his  share  of 
the  evil  things  of  detraction  and  obloquy.  The  chief  and 
principal  thing  is  that  Mr.  Ireland  has  here  provided  a  very  ex- 
cellent selection  of  very  interesting  work. 


*  Wilhum  Hazlitt,  Essayist  and  Critic :  Selections  from  his  Writinrs. 
By  Alexander  Ireland.    London  and  New  York :  Warne  &  Co.    1889.  "  j 
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THERE  are  few  fairer  valleys  in  Egypt  than  that  of  which 
Sioot,  or  as  Mr.  Griffith,  no  doubt  more  correctly,  writes  it, 
Sitit,  is  the  chief  town.  The  traveller  who  arrives  by  the  daily 
train  from  Cairo,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant,  finds  him- 
self near  the  river-bank,  and  some  little  distance  from  the  city, 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  look  white  and  cold  against  the 
afterglow  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  deep  purple  of  the  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  on  the  south.  The  wide  alluvial  plain, 
brilliantly  green  a  few  minutes  ago,  turns  intensely  dark,  and  as 
the  warmth  fades  out  of  the  sky  night  comes  on  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  we  are  unaccustomed  in  the  North.  It  is  not  till  the 
morning  lights  up  the  scene  from  the  Eastern  horizon  that  the 
visitor  perceives  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  grey  hills  which 
looked  so  distant  and  so  blue  the  night  before.  They  are 
now  seen  to  be  honeycombed  with  vast  caverns,  and  in  the 
clear  daylight  the  forms  of  square-headed  tombs  may  easily  be 
made  out.  A  little  to  the  right — that  is,  to  the  westward — 
some  dots  of  whitewa.-h  and  a  low  dome  or  two  betoken  the 
existence  of  a  modern  Mohammedan  burial-place  ;  and  we  can 
reflect  on  the  curious  fact  that  for  a  period  of  time  which  must 
be  reckoned  at  nearly  lour  thousand  years  the  dead  of  Sioot  have 
been  buried  in  this  mountain.  The  first  tombs  date  from  the 
reign  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  at  least  2000  B.C.  Mariette,  in- 
deed, dated  its  beginning  at  3064  B.C. ;  but  the  earliest  tombs  at 
Sioot  probably  belong  to  the  end  of  the  period.  Thence  in  un- 
broken succession  we  have  the  burial-places  of  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  the  "New  Kingdom,"  the  Copts,  and,  finally,  the 
Arabs,  down  to  our  own  day.  The  further  or  southern  slope 
of  the  mountain  is  equally  full  of  tombs,  and  Mr.  Griffith  re- 
ports upon  those  of  Dayr  Reefa  ("  Der  Rifeh,"  he  calls  it) 
and  Dayr  Dronkeh,  all  in  the  same  range.  In  fact,  the  two 
wide  valleys  north  and  south  of  the  limestone  hills  must  have 
always  been  a  very  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Egypt,  with  at  all  times  a  very  large,  indus- 
trious, and  comparatively  wealthy  population.  Sioot,  the  S-se-oo-t 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  Asyoot  or  Al  Syut  of  the  modern  Arab,  is 
the  largest  and  best  built  city  on  the  Nile  south  of  Cairo,  and 
has  grown  immensely  in  population  and  importance  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway  and  since  it  became  the  terminus  of  the 
postal  service  on  the  river.  Previously  it  was  the  great  rendez- 
vous of  caravans  from  beyond  Dongola,  and  a  centre  of  the  slave- 
trade,  scarcely  yet,  perhaps,  wholly  suppressed.  Here  it  is 
reported,  both  in  Christian  and  Moslem  tradition,  the  Holy 
Family  abode  after  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Much  older  than 
Cairo  as  an  Arab  city,  it  possesses  some  very  characteristic 
ancient  remains,  including  magnificent  Roman  columns ;  and  the 
bazaar  is  the  most  extensive  and  orderly  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

But  the  attractions  of  the  city  were  nothing  to  Mr.  Griffith. 
At  his  two  visits,  described  but  too  briefly  in  the  volume  before 
us,  he  devoted  himself  to  obtaining  correct  readings  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  tombs.  Though  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  de- 
scribed them  in  the  old  days  before  Egyptian  chronology  and 
hieroglyphics  had  been  studied  intelligently,  and  although  Dr. 
Brugsch  reported  on  them  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  they  had 
never  been  systematically  copied,  and  in  the  meantime  much  had 
perished.  Much,  indeed,  has  perished  even  since  Mr.  Griffith's 
first  visit  in  January  1887.  The  best  known  of  these  tombs  are 
numbered  by  Mr.  Griffith  as  "  I."  and  "  III."  The  first  of  these 
belonged  to  a  mighty  man  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  whose 
name  was  Hap-zefa,  or,  as  Mr.  Griffith,  adhering  to  the  scheme 
of  transliteration  adopted  as  a  compromise  by  the  Oriental 
Congress,  spells  it, "  Hap-t'efa,"  who  seems  to  have  been  governor 
of  Sioot.  The  inscriptions,  although  known  to  be  very  in- 
structive on  account  of  the  early  references  they  contain  to  the 
calendar  of  the  Egyptians  of  that  remote  period,  have  never  been 
fully  copied  before,  and  Mr.  Griffith  rightly  devotes  nine  of  his 
plates  to  them.  Hap-zefa  makes  no  mention  of  any  contemporary 
Egypt  ian  monarch,  and  may  have  been  a  more  or  less  independent 
prince,  but  on  Plate  4  we  have  a  "  palimpsest "  cartouche  of 
Usertesen  I.  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Hap-zefa  repeatedly  calls 
himself  the  priest  of  Ap-heru," "  the  lord  of  S-se-oo-t,"  the  wolf- 
headed  deity  who  was  reckoned  the  "  guardian  of  roads,"  and  who 
gave  the  city  its  later  Greek  name  of  Lycopolis.  Another  king's 
name  occurs  in  the  fourth  tomb,  that  of  another  great  man, 
whose  name  was  Kheti.  He  mentions  King  Ra-Kamer,  or  Mer 
Kara,  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  whose  history  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Of  Kheti,  however,  we  read  that  under  him  S-soot  was 
prosperous,  free  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that  the  people 
had  rest  in  peace  and  security.  This,  if  true,  was  a  proud  boast 
in  the  unsettled  times  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty.  But,  as  in  another,  and  probably  contcmporarv, 
tomb  (No.  III.),  the  decorations  and  writings  are  incomplete, 
and  the  peace  on  which  Kheti  prided  himself  must  have  been 
rudely  broken. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Griffith's  volume  is 
that  his  text  is  so  meagre,  lie  might,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble,  have  given  us  a  few  translated  examples  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  he  has  so  laboriously  copied.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  now  we  have  the  hieroglyphics  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  students  capable  of  using  them  to  throw  light 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  obscure  periods  of 


Egyptian  history — that,  namely,  which  intervened  between  the 
marvellous  civilization  which  prevailed  under  the  Amenemhats 
and  Csertesens  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  and  the  barbarism  which 
overshadowed  the  country  before  the  rise  of  the  Eighteenth.  It 
is  possible  that  some  writing  in  the  granite  quarries  at  Assouan, 
which  is  of  this  period,  may  help  the  future  historian,  and  it  is 
understood  that  all  the  names  on  these  mysterious  rocks  have 
now  been  copied  by  Mr.  Petrie  and  his  predecessors  and  com- 
panions. There  are  still,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  uncopied 
inscriptions  of  uncertain,  but  probably  early,  date  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile  from  Sioot;  but  all  explorers  there  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  Beni  Hassan,  a  few  miles  only  to 
the  north. 


WINES  IN  ENGLISH  CELLARS.* 

MMOURAILLE  has  put  forth  the  little  work  under  notice 
•  with  the  statement,  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  that 
there  exists  no  English  text-book  on  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  wines,  so  that  the  expert  has  invariably  to  turn  to 
French  scientific  treatises  on  the  subject.  Having  held  the  posi- 
tion for  seventeen  years  of  Maitre-de-chai  to  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond,  our  author  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  speak  with  consider- 
able experience,  for  a  vast  quantity  of  wine  must  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  Yet  we  fear  that  his  work  will  not  ade- 
quately fill  up  the  gap  in  our  literature.  In  trying  to  account 
for  the  taste  for  extra  dry  champagne  in  England  in  preference 
to  the  sweeter  kinds,  M.  Mouraille  exclaims,  "great  is  the  virtue 
of  advertisement  !  "  and  we  think  we  are  not  judging  him  harshly 
when  we  say  that  his  admiration  for  this  principle  is  apparent  in 
the  pages  of  his  book.  It  contains  many  sensible  instructions 
relative  to  the  racking  and  fining  of  wines,  and  directions  as  to 
the  treatment  of  faulty  ones  ;  but  no  wine-merchant  worthy  of 
the  name  should  be  ignorant  of  the  elementary  details  here 
set  forth,  and  every  such  merchant  should  have  quite  as  much 
experience  as  M.  Mouraille's  at  his  command  to  guide  him  in  the 
subtler  difficulties  which  frequently  arise,  and  for  meeting  which 
no  fixed  rules  can  be  given.  As  regards  the  cellarman,  for  whose 
use  the  book  is  also  written,  if  his  master  does  not  see  that  he 
understands  his  duties,  and  takes  care  that  he  performs  them,  he 
is  hardly  likely  to  turn  to  these  pages  for  guidance  ;  while  there 
is  much  from  which  the  connoisseur  will  dissent.  It  is  here 
stated,  for  instance,  that 

Bordeaux  wines  improve  with  age  during  from  four  to  six  years.  To  keep 
its  condition  beyond  six  years  a  wine  must  be  very  strong  in  tannin  and 
alcohol.  As  a  rule,  wine  ten  years  old,  say  three  or  four  years  in  wood  and 
six  in  bottle,  has  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  after  that  period 
it  begins  to  deteriorate.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  wines  which  tend  to 
improve  even  after  ten  years.  Such,  for  instance,  are  certain  growths  of 
Cote  d'Or  (Burgundies),  Roussillon,  Herault,  and  Card. 

The  above  is  true,  no  doubt,  of  the  lower  growths  of  Bordeaux, 
which  probably  the  writer  had  in  his  mind,  though  he  does  not  say 
so,  and  of  all  growths  of  weaker  vintages  ;  but  the  exceptions  of 
recent  years  have  been  too  numerous  to  mention.  Who  would 
say  that  the  '64's  began  to  deteriorate  in  1874,  or  (leaving  out  the 
'70's)  that  the '74's  or '78's  had  yet  reached  their  prime?  With 
the  remarks  on  buying  at  public  sales  we  cordially  agree  : — 

The  mere  fact  of  purchasing  wines  in  places  offering  no  guarantee  or 
security  to  the  buyer  is  a  great  risk  in  itself.  No  risk  need  be  incurred  by 
procuring  wines  direct  from  responsible  wine-merchants  or  importers,  either 
in  wood  or  bottled. 

WTe  believe  that  the  practice  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
love  of  a  bargain  inherent  in  many  people  ;  it  pleases  them  to 
"  pick  up  "  wine  of  a  high-sounding  name  at  a  lower  price  than  it 
can  be  bought  of  a  wine-merchant,  totally  oblivious  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  same  alleged  wine.  If  they  would  only  test 
their  bargain  when  it  comes  home  by  a  little  comparative  tasting, 
the  illusion  would  soon  vanish.  M.  Mouraille  has  patented  many 
ingenious  inventions,  which  are  duly  described  and  illustrated  in 
his  book.  We  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  hitherto  found  no 
machine  for  washing  bottles  which  he  can  recommend  ;  though 
we  have  seen  more  than  one  in  high-class  establishments  doing 
their  work  with  admirable  efficiency,  and  causing  a  great  saving 
in  labour.  No  doubt  this  will  be  amended  before  long,  and  a 
"Mouraille's  bottle-washer"  will  be  invented  to  supersede  all 
others.  Among  the  recipes  which  "ladies  perhaps  will  be 
pleased  to  have  "  we  find  the  following  one  for  "  Iced  wine  for 
Balls  and  Soirees  "  : — 

Put  a  block  of  ice  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
vessel,  with  a  lemon  cut  in  thin  slices.  Pour  in  ome  bottle  of  good  vin 
ordinaire,  two  bottles  of  etl'ervescent  lemonade,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar.  Stir  the  mixture,  and  serve.  The  beverage  may  be  made  in  aDy 
qu  antity. 

But  we  fancy  the  ladies  will  find  the  above  quite  sufficient,  as  far 
as  their  male  guests  are  concerned. 


*  Wines  in  English  Cellars.  Bv  L.  P.  Mouraille.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 


*  The  Inscriptions  of  Siut  and  Der  Rifeh.  By  F.  L.  Griffith.  London: 
Triibner  &.  Co.  1889. 
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PALLAS'S  SAND-GROUSE  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

THIS  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  British 
ornithology.  Few  zoological  incidents  of  late  years  have 
presented  such  an  adventurous  novelty  or  have  caused  so  much 
excitement  as  the  invasion  of  our  archipelago  by  the  Tartar 
hordes  of  Pallas's  sand-grouse  (Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)  last  spring. 
These  strange  little  birds  had  but  once  been  seen  in  Europe  be- 
fore. They  were  exotic  in  the  most  exclusive  sense ;  they  came 
to  us  from  the  untraversed  recesses  of  Central  Mongolia.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  arctic  circle  in 
Sweden  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  occupied  by  vast  flights 
of  these  alien  birds ;  and,  almost  before  naturalists  had  found 
time  to  observe  them,  they  were  gone  again.  The  pamphlet 
before  us  is  not  designed  as  a  history  of  this  invasion,  a  work 
which  Professor  Newton  has  taken  into  his  particular  charge,  but 
as  a  collection  of  facts  regarding  Scotland  alone.  It  contains 
notes  of  all  the  data  obtained  in  various  parts  of  North  Britain 
by  a  great  variety  of  persons,  sifted  and  examined  on  the  spot 
before  observation  had  time  to  decline  into  invention  or  rumour 
to  take  rank  as  history.  The  immigration  was  so  sudden,  and 
made  at  so  many  different  points  at  once,  that  it  was  a  labour 
of  no  light  kind  to  collect  and  scientifically  to  arrange  this  mass 
■of  desultory  notes.  The  result,  however,  is  one  which  is  of  very 
considerable  value  to  science. 

As  is  well  known,  one  previous  invasion  of  Pallas's  sand-grouse 
had  been  recorded.  There  was  a  flight  westward  of  Syrrhaptes 
in  1863,  and  the  particulars  of  this  are  by  no  means  so  exactly 
recorded  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be.  It  is,  however,  estimated 
by  Mr.  Macpherson  and  others  that  the  invading  army  of  1888 
was  not  less  than  twenty  times  as  large  in  numbers  as  that  of 
1863.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  birds  in  the  latter 
year  was  not  less  widely  extended  than  in  1888,  but  it  was  much 
more  thinly  dispersed.  About  twenty-five  birds  were  seen  on 
the  shores  of  the  Forth,  eight  or  nine  in  Forfarshire,  and  fifteen 
in  Kincardine.  But  one  was  noticed  in  the  Moray  Firth,  a  flock 
of  ten  or  twelve  in  Caithness,  and  two  or  three  in  Shetland.  The 
whole  west  of  Scotland  produced  only  eight  specimens,  one  of 
which  had  flown  so  far  as  to  Benbecula  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  arrival  in  Scotland  in  1863  of  more 
than  eighty  specimens  in  all,  but  these  were  scattered  over  the 
country  from  Unst  to  Dumfries.  The  visitation  of  1888  was  dis- 
persed equally  widely,  but  it  was  enormously  larger  in  numbers, 
and  can  scarcely  have  consisted  of  less  than  two  thousand 
birds.  The  distribution  was  curiously  even.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
where  but  a  single  bird  was  seen  on  Benbecula  in  1863,  there  were 
flocks  in  1888  on  Benbecula,  South  Uist,  and  the  Lews;  while  a 
very  remarkable  immigration  and  settlement  took  place  on  Tiree. 
The  existence  of  these  birds  in  large  numbers  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  Atlantic  makes  us  wonder  what  is  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stinct which  leads  these  little  creatures  westward,  and  what  is 
its  limit.  When  the  sand-grouse  find  themselves  in  Jutland  and 
Southern  Scandinavia,  they  resign  themselves  blindly  to  the  long 
flight  over  the  German  Ocean.  Once  arriving  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Forth,  their  faith  is  rewarded ;  but  still  they  fly  westward. 
They  pass  the  Clyde  ;  they  reach  the  sea  again  ;  they  gather  on 
the  sands  of  Tiree  and  Oronsay.  What  leads  them  still  to  push 
westward,  and  to  visit  the  remotest  frontier  of  Europe — the 
barren  chain  of  the  Long  Island  ?  And  when  they  stand  on 
Benbecula,  and  the  unbroken  Atlantic  is  before  them,  do  they 
still  push  on  westward  till  they  faint  with  weariness  and  sink  in 
the  vast  profound,  or  is  their  instinct  cunning  enough  to  teach 
them  that  this  is  the  end  at  last  ?  These  are  questions  which  are, 
we  believe,  still  unanswered.  We  are  not  aware  at  least  that 
any  one  has  stood  on  the  western  shore  of  any  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  has  seen  the  sand-grouse  take  flight  still  further  onward  in 
search  of  fabulous  Hesperides. 

The  scouts  of  the  main  force  appeared,  in  1888,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  entire  invasion  was  completed  by  the 
second  week  of  June.  For  the  next  two  months  they  were 
endeavouring  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  Scotland,  and  they 
were  being  resolutely  attacked  by  their  animal  and  human 
enemies.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Macpherson  is  able  to  report  that 
the  sand-grouse  received  "  handsome  consideration  from  the 
Scottish  public."  Nevertheless,  the  Wild  Birds  Act  proved 
quite  insufficient,  in  all  but  a  few  places,  adequately  to  pro- 
tect them.  There  were,  however,  many  intelligent  efforts  made 
to  induce  the  birds  to  nest,  and  several  reports  were  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  these  were  successful.  It  is  in  sifting 
evidence  on  such  a  point  as  this  that  labours  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Harvie  Brown  and  Mr.  Macpherson  are  particularly  valuable.  In 
most  cases  the  wish  was  found  to  be  father  to  the  thought.  At 
Tentsmuir,  where  great  care  had  been  taken  not  to  disturb  a 
likely  flock,  it  was  confidently  reported  that  they  bred,  but  there 
was  no  real  proof  of  it.  At  St.  Fergus,  where  a  settlement  of  no 
less  than  two  hundred  birds  settled,  there  is  found  to  be  the 
belief  of  a  keeper  that  "  he  saw  a  pair  of  young  birds,  with  down 
an  them,  roaming  about  with  an  old  sand-grouse  near  them." 
Young  birds  were  said  to  have  been  shot  at  St.  Fergus ;  but 
when  they  were  examined  they  were  not  found  to  be  tender 
juveniles,  but  regular  tough  old  seniors.  The  same  failure 
attended  an  examination  of  suggested  nesting  in  Gareloch.  But 

*  The  Visitation  of  Pallas's  Sand- Grouse  to  Scot/awl  in  1888. 
Prepared,  chiefly  from  information  collected  by  Professor  Newton  and 
J.  A.  Harvie  Prown,  by  Rev.  II.  A.  Macpherson.  London  :  R.  II.  Porter. 
C889. 


on  the  Culbin  Sands,  near  Forres,  there  is  evidence  of  a  formal 
kind  that  the  sand-grouse  did  breed.  As  this  solitary  instance  is 
of  considerable  importance,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Salvage,  the  well-known  collector : — 

I  certainly  saw  a  clutch  of  eggs  of  the  Pallas  sand-grouse  on  the 
Culbin  Sands  last  season.  1  should  have  taken  them,  of  course,  but  for  a 
keeper  who  was  near  at  the  time.  My  shouting  to  him  a  fine  day  or 
something  of  the  kind  frightened  the  old  bird  off  the  nest,  or  rather  an 
apology  for  a  nest.  There  cannot  have  been  any  mistake,  for  she  got  up 
quite  close  to  me,  and  I  saw  3  (or  4)  eggs.  There  might  have  been  more, 
as  I  did  not  care  to  examine  closely  with  the  keeper  looking  on.  I,  how- 
ever, marked  the  spot  sufficiently,  as  I  thought,  by  breaking  the  twigs  of 
some  stunted  birches  growing  near,  to  enable  me  to  find  the  nest  again.  I, 
however,  was  not  careful  enough,  and,  although  I  searched  the  vicinity 
that  evening,  and  for  days  afterwards,  I  failed  to  lind  it  again.  ...  I 
may  add  that  the  Pallas  was  common  on  the  Culbin  Sands  last  season  ;  I 
must  have  seen  hundreds.  I  also  saw  a  few  on  the  Undhorn  Sands.  .  .  . 
I  need  hardly  mention  that  I  was  much  vexed  at  missing  the  clutch  of 
eggs,  for  I  was  quite  aware  of  their  value,  and  such  a  discovery  is  worth 
recording. 

Mr.  Salvage's  discovery  is  borne  out,  unknown  to  him,  by  the 
fact  that  sand-grouse  chicks  were  actually  captured  on  the  same 
ground  by  a  keeper  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Scott.  He  hap- 
pened to  know  the  peculiarity  of  the  foot  of  Syrrhaptes,  and  at 
once  examined  the  feet  of  the  chicks.  He  found  the  three  small 
toes  with  the  pad  underneath,  and  was  certain  of  his  bird.  This 
evidence,  confirming  that  of  Mr.  Salvage,  was  considered  of  such 
unique  importance  that,  after  consultation  with  Professor  Newton 
at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Macpherson  went  up  to  Forres  and  subjected 
Alexander  Scott  to  a  cross-examination.  The  result  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  it  is,  therefore,  accepted  that  one  indubitable 
case  of  breeding  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1888. 


FALLOW  AND  FODDER  CROPS.* 

AS  Mr.  Wrightson  truly  says,  book-farming  is  not  popular 
with  agriculturists,  but  the  rising  generation  of  farmers 
will  have  to  condescend  to  the  reading  of  books  to  hold  their 
own  in  these  scientific  days,  when  the  practical  man,  once  the  lord 
of  the  creation,  is  held  of  little  account  by  the  man  of  science. 
"  Practice  with  Science  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ;  and  this  book,  written  by  a  scientific  man,  insists  on 
verification  of  theory  by  practice  at  every  step.  It  certainly  does 
not  encourage  mere  book-farming,  but  gives  ample  warning  that 
the  same  crop,  with  the  same  manure,  will  not  afford  the  same 
results  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  "  The  term 
fallow  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fealewe,  and  seems  to 
indicate  the  colour  of  the  bare  or  unploughed  land ;  and  is  ap- 
parently the  same  word  as  is  applied  to  fallow  deer,  in  accordance 
with  their  earth-like  colour"  (p.  7).  It  is  an  old  word  in  farming, 
used  to  indicate  land  let  alone  to  recover  after  the  exhaustion  of 
producing  a  crop,  and  has  crept  into  English  as  a  metaphor  for 
neglect,  or  want  of  care  : — 

A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  Halls. — Tennyson. 
In  modern  farming,  however,  every  care  is  taken  of  the  fallow, 
in  preparation  for  the  crops  to  come,  and  even  the  fallow  crops 
may  be  the  most  important  in  a  rotation.  Bare  fallows  are  ex- 
plained in  the  first  chapter,  which  are  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  fallow  crops.  Mr.  Wrightson  reminds  us  that  "  the 
earliest  allusions  to  fallowing  are  found  in  Leviticus,  when  the 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  give  the  land  complete  rest  every 
seventh  year  "  (p.  8).  The  old  three-field  course  was  generally 
followed  in  our  early  history,  when  one-third  of  the  arable  land 
was  under  fallow,  the  course  being — first,  wheat ;  second,  spring 
corn — oats,  barley,  or  beans ;  and  the  third,  fallow,  let  alone  to 
rest  from  cultivation,  but  grazed  by  cattle.  Bare  fallow,  in  a 
modern  farming  sense,  is  by  no  means  letting  alone;  it  is  a  com- 
plicated process  of  cleaning  land  from  weed,  taking  a  year  to  com- 
plete, and  if  followed  by  wheat,  which  used  to  be  the  case,  nearly 
two  years  elapse  without  a  return  to  the  farmer.  Bare  fallowing 
required  no  less  than  five  ploughings,  with  harrowings,  draggings, 
and  rollings  to  match,  thoroughly  cleaning  the  land  of  weed  for 
the  all-important  wheat  crop.  Mr.  Wrightson  devotes  the  first 
chapter  to  explain  what  fallows  are,  and  the  system  of  bare  fal- 
lowing as  a  preparation  for  succeeding  crops.  And,  in  the  remaining 
chapters,  he  treats  fully  of  fallow  crops  ;  in  other  words,  the  culti- 
vation of  great  varieties  of  fodder — turnips  of  many  sorts,  mangel, 
cabbage,  &c. — to  clean  and  prepare  the  land  for  the  corn  crops. 
The  fodder  crops  are  renovating  crops,  simply  because  they  are 
consumed  on  the  land,  and  are  returned  to  it  in  some  shape  or 
other,  in  distinction  from  the  corn  crops  that  are  sold  off'  the  land. 
In  earlier  days  the  corn  crop  was  by  far  the  most  important,  as 
affording  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Then  sheep  were  very 
unpopular,  because  land  was  thrown  out  of  corn  cultivation  to 
become  sheep  pastures.  Now  that  corn  is  cheap,  and  meat  more 
generally  used  as  food,  the  fallow  crops  demand  the  best  attention 
of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Wrightson  gives  a  full  description  of  every  sort  of  fodder 
crop,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  manures  suitable  both 
for  the  particular  plant,  the  soil,  and  the  climate,  whether  in  the 
North  or  South  of  England,  with  their  value  as  feeding  stuff'  for 
bullocks,  sheep,  or  horses.  The  results  of  Sir  John  Lawes's  expe- 
riments at  Hothamsted  on  this  particular  subject,  extending  over 
many  years,  are  given  in  tables;  and  on  this  all  good  farming  in 
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the  future  must  be  based,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  every  farm,  or  of  ever}'  field  for  that  matter,  as  a 
superstructure.  The  results  of  experiments  tried  at  Cirencester 
by  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  the  cultivation  of 
swede  turnips  are  also  given  in  full  detail  in  treating  of  that  very 
valuable  crop.  The  Agricultural  Colleges  at  Cirencester  and 
Downton  are  doing  good  work,  and  an  interesting  experiment 
made  by  Dr.  Fream  of  Downton  is  described.  Rye-grass  being 
used  as  a  fallow  crop,  a  question  arose  respecting  its  presence  in 
permanent  pastures.  Dr.  Fream  obtained  twenty-five  pieces  of 
turf,  each  2  ft.  long,  I  ft.  broad,  and  9  ins.  deep,  cut  from  pastures 
in  twenty-five  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  planted 
them  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Downton.  There  he  examined  every 
species  of  grass  growing  on  them,  and  ascertained  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  these  turfs  rye-grass  and  white  clover  predominated, 
thus  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  rye-grass  as  permanent  pasture. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  useful  experiment,  and  tables  are  given  in 
this  book — p.  230 — of  the  various  grasses  that  grew  to  maturity 
on  the  turfs  taken  from  places  so  far  apart  as  Derbyshire,  Kent, 
Devonshire,  Tipperary,  and  other  counties.  There  are  tables  with 
the  results  of  scientific  experiments  throughout  the  work,  and 
pains  have  been  taken  to  state  the  cost  of  every  crop,  and  the 
value  of  the  crop  as  food.  A  horse  costs  just  as  much  a  day  as  a 
labourer,  each  of  which  Mr.  Wrightson  puts  down  at  28.  6d.  a 
day ;  and,  as  two  horses  and  a  man  will  plough  an  acre  a  day, 
an  acre  will  thus  cost  fs.  6d.  to  plough.  The  rotation  of  crops  is 
also  explained — the  Norfolk  tour  years'  rotation  and  the  Wiltshire 
eight  years'  rotation.  The  Norfolk  four  years  is  considered  the 
best  farming,  by  which  one  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  on  the  fourth 
year.  In  the  Wiltshire  eight  years'  course  two  crops  of  wheat 
are  taken,  the  first  on  the  third  year  and  the  second  on  the  eighth 
ye  ir. 

Mr.  Wrightson,  in  the  last  chapter — chapter  xi. — treats  of 
ensilage,  and  explains  the  term,  quoting  from  Mr.  Henry  Rew, 
as  derived  from  the  Greek  a-ipos,  a  pit,  changed  to  the  Spanish 
and  French  silos.  By  this  it  appears  that  it  was  a  very  old 
practice  to  preserve  grass  by  putting  it  into  a  pit,  recently  re- 
vived and  practised  in  England  in  the  well-known  form  now 
attracting  so  much  attention.  He  describes  the  various  methods 
by  which  ensilage  may  be  made,  and  the  crops  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  And  in  an  appendix  he  criticizes  Mr.  Eckerling's 
calculations  of  the  value  of  ensilage  on  a  farm,  arriving  at  a 
much  lower  estimate  of  the  net  returns  from  it. 

This  book  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  good  authority 
on  the  subject  of  Fallow  and  Fodder  Crops,  of  which  it  treats. 
The  details  of  experiments  are  very  carefully  given,  and  the 
caution  is  insisted  on  that  every  farmer  must  experiment  for 
himself — that  is  to  say,  he  should  take  the  facts  supplied  to  him 
by  scientific  inquirers  and  find  out  for  himself  how  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  applicable  to  his  particular  farm.  The  man  of 
science  can  give  him  invaluable  rules  and  ascertained  facts,  and 
he  must  vary  their  application  in  accordance  with  his  own  ex- 
perience. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  manures,  and  hardly 
less  so  with  the  various  plants  that  form  the  crops.  Botanical, 
chemical,  and  other  scientific  terms  are  avoided,  though  the 
botanical  name  is  given  with  the  common  name  of  each  plant. 
The  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — "  Practice  with 
Science  " — is  certainly  the  moral  taught  by  this  compact,  business- 
like, useful  volume. 


WAY'S  ILIAD  (XIII.— XXIV.)* 

MR.  WAY'S  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  completed  by  the 
issue  of  this  second  volume.  Three  years  ago  we  expressed 
our  opinion  of  its  qualities,  and  we  do  not  find  anything  new  or 
different  that  ought  to  be  said  now.  Mr.  Way  at  his  best 
continues  to  be  very  good — so  good  that,  if  he  were  always  at  his 
best,  the  problem  of  Homeric  translation  would  perhaps  be 
settled  for  our  time.  But  he  continues  also  to  be,  at  his  worst, 
not  only  inadequate  but  perverse.  We  thought  for  a  time  that 
we  could  perceive  an  abatement  in  the  neo-Scandinavian  violence 
of  his  adjectives  and  compounds.  Conventional  epithets  like 
havpiKkvros,  KopvdaloXos,  are  still  brought  into  undue  prominence 
by  a  bi-wildering  variety  of  equivalents,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  moderation  in  the  quality  of  them  ;  and  so  far  it  is  well. 
Unfortunately  there  are  new  outbreaks  in  other  directions.  In 
XVI.  479,  480,  in  the  combat  between  Patroclus  and  Sarpedon, 
we  read : — 

6  d  vaT€pos  wpvvro  xa\<(7> 
ncirpoicXor  "  tov  d'  oi'x  Skiov  \ii\os  eKfj>vye  ^eipoy. 

This  is  the  plainest  language  of  Homeric  narrative.  There  is  no 
ellbrt,  no  ornament,  no  word  that  is  in  any  way  more  catching 
than  another.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  facts,  told  with  all 
swiftness  and  simplicity.  "After  him  I'atroclus  set  on  with  his 
weapon  ;  from  hit  hand  the  missile  flew  not  in  vain."  What  has 
Mr.  Way  made  of  it  ? — 

Patroclus  thereafter  his  javelin  swung  on  high, 

And  nowise  in  vain  from  his  hand  did  the  murder-lightning  fly. 

We  could  forgive  "  swung  on  high,"  though  there  is  nothing  about 
swinging  in  the  Greek,  and  the  phrase  is  barely  appropriate  for 
the  action  of  throwing  a  spear.    Something  must  be  allowed  even 

*  The  Iliad  of  Homer  done  into  English  Verse.  By  Arthur  S.  Way, 
M.A..  Head-master  of  Wesley  College,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Vol.  II. 
Books  XIII. — XXIV.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


to  the  most  diligent  and  close  of  translators  for  the  exigencies  of 
metre.  But  we  see  no  ground  of  excuse  for  "  murder-lightning." 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek,  it  is  not  like  anything  any- 
where in  Homeric  Greek,  and  it  is  not  good  English.  Chapman's 
amplifications  may  be  worse  in  themselves,  but  this  is  a  plainer 
sinning  against  light,  and  Chapman  seldom  amplifies  in  the 
middle  of  plain  and  direct  narrative.  In  this  place  he  says  (and 
it  would  be  hard  to  better  him) : — 
lint  no  such  speedless  flight 

Patroclus  let  his  spear  perform,  that  on  the  breast  did  light 
Of  his  brave  foe. 

We  formerly  remarked  on  Mr.  Way's  unfortunate  predilection  for 
thunder  and  lightning.  If  it  is  invincible,  he  should  find  other 
means  of  satisfying  it.  Homer  did  not  call  a  spade  a  thundering 
shovel,  or  a  spear  murder-lightning  ;  and  a  version  which  make3 
him  do  so  is  unfaithful  in  a  material  point.  It  would  be  better 
to  take  the  risk  of  baldness  than  to  make  Homer  picturesque  at 
this  cost.  Mr.  Lang  and  his  companions  do  not  profess  to  give 
us  all  the  poetry  that  is  in  Homer ;  but  at  any  rate  the  English 
reader  knows  that  Mr.  Butcher,  or  Mr.  Lang,  or  Mr.  Leaf,  or 
Mr.  Myers,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  give  him  good  English 
prose,  and  will  not  give  him  anything  that  is  not  in  Homer. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  "  murder-lightning  "  is  the  very 
worst  thing  we  have  found.  It  is  an  extreme  case  of  Mr.  Way's 
besetting  fault,  but  a  typical  one  in  kind. 

Apart  from  these  wilful  extravagances,  Mr.  Way's  scholarship 
may  be  trusted  to  warrant  the  accuracy  of  his  version  (which  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  Chapman),  and  those  who 
are  not  content  with  a  prose  translation  may  find  it  a  good  com- 
panion to  the  original,  or,  if  the  Greek  is  beyond  them,  as  good  a 
substitute  as  they  are  likely  to  get.  It  has  life  and  motion,  and 
these  will  cover  many  faults.  If  Mr.  Way  puts  into  his  teach- 
ing as  a  head-master  the  same  spirit  which  he  shows  as  a  trans- 
lator, the  boys  who  read  Homer  with  him  are  fortunate. 

A  larger  proportion  of  double  rhymes  appears,  or  has  caught 
our  notice,  in  these  latter  books.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Way's 
metre  is  one  for  which  double  endings  are  well  suited  ;  and  we 
adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the  form  of  English  verse  which  shall 
be  truly  analogous  to  the  Homeric  hexameter  still  waits  for  its 
inventor. 


SIX  NEW  SOXGS. 

ITUIOM  Mr.  Joseph  Williams  we  have  an  album  of  six  songs 
-  by  Lady  Ramsay,  of  Bamff,  to  poems  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Gardner,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
music  of  which  is  varied  in  style,  of  well-marked  character,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  within  the  means  of  the  amateur  soprano 
or  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Mr.  Gardner  has  supplied  the  composer 
with  poetic'  material  that  is  far  superior  to  the  "  song  words  " 
with  which  most  of  our  song-composers  are  willing  or  compelled 
to  be  content.  "What  is  Love  ?"  and  "  Flos  Florum  "  are,  in- 
deed, poems  that  every  lover  of  poetry  may  accept  with  pleasure; 
and,  as  the  poems  are  printed  in  full  apart  from  the  music,  the 
singer  may  judge  how  agreeable  it  is  to  have  music  and  sweet 
poetry  agree,  instead  of  the  too  common  incongruity  of  twaddling 
commonplace,  if  not  sheer  nonsense,  associated  with  taking  melo- 
dies. Lady  Ramsay's  melodies  have  decided  freshness,  and  are 
truly  responsive  to  the  poems.  In  this  last  important  quality — ■ 
sympathy  with  the  metrical  theme — these  songs  are  remarkable, 
and  the  merit  is  sufficiently  rare  to  call  for  praise.  The  first 
song,  "  With  the  Spring,"  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite.  It  is  the 
simplest  in  character  of  the  series,  is  extremely  pretty,  and  does 
not  tax  the  vocalist's  power.  "  Between  the  Green  Corn  and 
the  Gold  "  and  "  Love's  Kingdom  "  are  more  difficult.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  the  key  of  F,  passing  to  the  tonic  minor  and 
reverting  to  the  original  key ;  the  second  is  a  spritely  melody 
in  C,  varied  by  an  episode  in  the  minor.  In  these  songs  the 
somewhat  abrupt  changes  of  key  (pp.  9,  10,  and  13)  may  perhaps 
surprise  the  ear  charmed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  old 
English  song.  The  modern  composer  is  generally  addicted  to 
this  practice,  and  the  key-changes  so  frequently  indulged  in  by 
song-composers  of  the  day  are  not  always  d'lly  anticipated  by 
preparation  and  modulation.  Mr.  Gardner's  most  striking  poem, 
"  What  is  Love  ?  "  is  wedded  to  the  most  characteristic  setting  of 
the  series.  This  is  a  lively  strain  in  Bolero  form  in  F  minor,  with 
an  accompaniment  more  difficult  than  the  others,  and  with  sound 
execution  should  prove  very  effective.  Another  attractive 
number  is  "The  Spinning-Wheel,''  a  romantic  ballad  of  the  lady 
singing  in  her  castle,  as  she  sits  at  her  spinning-wheel,  set  to  an 
engaging  melody  accompanied  by  arpeggios  that  admirably  suit 
it.  The  last  song,  "  Flos  Florum,"  is  mournful  in  character,  with 
a  simple  and  expressive  accompaniment.  Like  other  songs  com- 
posed by  Lady  Ramsay,  this  pathetic  example  possesses  the  un- 
common property  of  strengthening  its  appeal,  as  good  things  will, 
by  repetition. 


SOME  MORE  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

AMONG  the  later,  but  not  too  late,  guide-books  of  the  year 
may  be  noted  a  new  edition  of  Murray's  The  Lakes 
(London:  Murray),  arranged  on  the  new  and  immensely  im- 
proved system  on  which  we  commented  favourably  in  the  case  of 
the  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  no  case,  perhaps,  was  an  immersion 
in  the  Fontaine  de  Jouvence  more  necessary  to  "  Murray  "than  in 
this  handbook,  which  had  been  for  years  far  behind  the  excellent 
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local  work  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  nnd  still  further  behind  the  opening1 
volume  of  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward's  "  Thorough  "  Series.  A 
very  great  deal  has  now  been  done  to  catch  np  these  forerunners ; 
the  most  noteworthy  of  many  improvements  being  the  enlarge- 
ment and  multiplication  of  the  maps.  In  a  copy  of  Murray's 
Lakes  which  lies  before  us  and  beside  this,  a  copy  bought  not  ten 
years  ago,  there  is  only  a  single  map,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  Here  there  are  two  good  maps  in  poclcets  on 
each  cover,  and  four  other  sectional  coloured  maps  at  intervals, 
interleaved  with  the  text,  and  on  the  half-inch  scale.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  means  business. 

A  new  edition  (the  fifth)  of  Mr.  Baddeley's  just-mentioned 
work  (Dulau  &  Co.)  is  also  before  us ;  but  here  we  must  show 
something  like  the  apparent  injustice  which  made  the  Prodigal 
Son's  elder  brother  so  angry.  There  is  less  to  commend  here 
because  there  never  was  much,  if  anything,  to  blame.  We 
observe,  however,  that  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  pages 
more  matter  than  in  the  first  edition— a  good  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinual pains  which  is  taken  with  these  really  admirable  little 
books.  Another  new  edition  in  the  same  series  is  the  third  of 
South  Devon  and  South  Cornwall,  also  revised  and  enlarged,  and 
also  deserving  of  the  same  praise.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
volume  for  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  advertised,  and 
we  could  wish  for  others.  But  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  sound  plan  of  never  "  devilling"  their  work  ; 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  thoroughly  to  survey  the 
ground,  and  then  to  arrange  one  of  these  books,  must  be  con- 
siderable, even  if  (which  can  hardly  be  the  case)  the  authors  did 
nothing  else. 

Baedeker's  Switzerland  (Dulau  &  Co.)  is  far  too  well  known  to 
need  extended  comment  here  ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  more  than 
that  the  thirteenth  edition  has  appeared.  It  is  now  so  portly  a 
book  that  subdivision  would  be  something  of  an  advantage.  Twice 
blessed  is  the  guide  which  will  go  comfortably  into  the  pocket. 

A  perhaps  excusable  desire  to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide 
in  the  way  of  advertisement  has  induced  Mr.  Ralph  Darlington 
to  print  "The  Q,ueen's  Visit  to  North  Wales"  on  the  cover  of 
his  Vale  of  Llangollen  (Llangollen  :  Darlington ;  London  :  Adams). 
The  volume  is  a  specimen,  and  a  very  fair  specimen,  of  those 
local  guides  which  wise  travellers  who  are  not  desperately 
afraid  of  the  banging  of  a  saxpence  or  two  always  add  when  they 
can  to  the  publications  of  the  haughty  metropolis.  The  illustra- 
tions of  such  books  are  not  invariably  beautiful,  nor  is  their  style 
always  classic,  hut  they  constantly  have  bits  of  local  information, 
not  least  in  their  advertisements,  which,  as  they  would  them- 
selves say,  "  repay  perusal."  And  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  good  of 
its  kind.  Rhodes's  Steamship  Guide  (London  and  Liverpool  : 
Philip)  is  not  a  new  book,  but  it  is  better ;  it  is  a  book  which  has 
weathered  two  annual  issues  and  found  it  worth  its  while  to 
appear  a  third  time.  Mr.  Rhodes  begins  with  a  fervent  panegyric 
of  Mr.  Ismay  and  the  White  Star  Line.  This  panegyric,  we 
doubt  not,  is  fully  deserved,  though,  having  a  possibly  churlish 
dislike  to  the  mixing'  up  of  personal  matters  with  general  in- 
formation, we  could  have  spared  it.  Tben  he  talks  about  engines 
for  some  time,  and  then  devotes  himself  to  "  The  Passenger." 
This  section,  though  its  style  is  a  little  of  the  order  which  has 
been  unkindly  described  as  "  Guidebook  Thorn-crackling,"  contains 
much  useful  information.  Everybody  knows,  though  few  people 
remember,  how  very  much  the  comfort  of  a  journey  depends 
upon  thinking  of  little  things  beforehand,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
be  a  useful  prompter.  His  medical  advice  seems  sensible,  though 
he  perhaps  recommends  rather  too  many  drugs.  After  this 
there  is  a  series  of  articles  devoted  to  the  principal  ocean 
lines  and  voyages,  anecdotic,  "  informational "  (as  the  people  say 
who  call  good  English  bad  and  use  jargon  as  if  it  were  English), 
and  otherwise.  Altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Rhodes's 
book,  though  it  be  but  a  little  one ;  and,  while  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  useful  practical  companion  on  real  voyages,  it 
is  not  a  bad  one  for  a  short  one  in  an  armchair.  There  are,  of 
course,  one  or  two  blunders.  The  "  Bishop  "  light  is  not  "  near 
the  Lizard,"  but  near  Scilly  ;  and  this  mistake,  put  into  practice, 
has  brought  more  than  one  good  ship  on  the  Lizard  itself. 

The  Official  Guide  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway  (Cassell)  is  a 
wiili  -ranging  publication  ;  for  it  goes  from  Berlin  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  from  Margate  to  Como.  The  nasty-minded  carper 
may  object  that  in  much  the  same  sense  the  line  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  conducts  to  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar  and  the  British 
fleet  at  anchor,  whether  in  the  Downs  or  at  Petro-Paulovsk.  But 
far  be  such  remarks  from  us,  who  have  never  in  our  whole  history 
been  censorious.  To  tell  the  truth,  as  we  have  told  it  more  than 
once  before,  the  improvement  in  these  "  official  guides "  of  late 
years  is  very  remarkable. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  original  author  of 
the  Rustic  Walking  Routes  near  London  (London  :  Philip),  which 
we  have  more  than  once  praised,  is  dead.  But  his  work  lives 
after  him,  and  is  now  continued  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe  to  a  "  West- 
by-South "  district,  ranging  from  Wandsworth  to  the  Surrey 
Cobham  and  from  Southall  to  Kenley.  The  suburban  builder  has 
cut  up  this  district  more  than  either  of  the  northern  sections 
with  which  Mr.  Evans  began ;  but  there  are  still  many  of  the 
famous  Surrey  commons  and  other  places  to  go  to.  The  walks 
are,  as  before,  carefully  planned,  excellently  described,  and 
cleverly  diagrammed. 

Algerian  Hints  for  Tourists,  by  C.  Flower  (London  :  Stanford), 
honestly  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  guide-book  appendix  rather 
than   a   guide-book,   and   as   such   deserves  recommendation. 


Pollock's  Picturesque  Dictionary  of  the  Clyde  (Glasgow  :  Menzies) 
we  have  praised  before,  and  can  praise  again.  Strathpeffer  Spa, 
by  F.  Fox,  M.D.  (London :  Lewis),  is  a  chiefly  medical  guide  to 
that  healthful,  if  hyperborean,  watering-place  ;  and  we  have  re- 
ceived the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Oliver  Baker's  Ludloiv  (London  : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall),  published  last  year  as  a  subscription  book. 


CALENDAR  OF  TREASURY  PAPERS—  1 720-1728* 

REFERENCES  to  a  vast  number  of  subjects  of  more  or  less 
interest  will  be  found  in  these  "  Abstracts  "  of  Treasury 
papers.  The  editor,  Mr.  Redington,  has  noticed  a  good  many  of 
them  in  his  Preface,  and  has  showed  considerable  judgment  in  his 
treatment  of  the  documents  themselves.  The  Irish  Commissioners 
of  Revenue  report  that  the  uneasiness  of  people  of  all  ranks  about 
the  patent  granted  to  Wood  for  coining  halfpence  is  "  greater 
than  can  be  imagined  by  any  that  are  not  on  the  spot,"  and  sug- 
gest that,  "  as  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  current  money  in  this 
kingdom  is  clandestinely  exported  from  other  countries,"  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  Wood  from  introducing  more  than 
the  40,000/.  worth  of  copper  coin  allowed  by  his  patent,  and  to 
keep  out  counterfeits  of  equal  value  with  his  coins  "  from 
Holland  and  other  places."  In  a  rather  obscurely-worded  peti- 
tion against  the  Malt-tax  of  1725,  the  Edinburgh  brewers  argue 
that  the  A  ct  of  Sederunt  requiring  them  to  brew  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Claim  of  Right,  inasmuch  as  it  imposed  a  bond 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Only  one  brewer  com- 
plied with  the  orders  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  he  was 
"  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  to  his  country."  Before 
long,  however,  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  were  able  to  report 
that,  "  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  Lord  Hay,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  others,  the  concert  of  the  Brewers  is  now  broke." 
In  the  Orkneys  the  maltsters  persevered  in  their  opposition,  and 
were  so  violent  that  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  General  Wade 
for  a  detachment  of  troops  .for  the  protection  of  their  officers. 
Glasgow  was  fined  6,080/.  damages  for  a  riot  raised  against 
this  tax,  and  the  magistrates  declared  that  the  Corporation  was 
hardly  able  to  pay  such  a  sum.  An  Address  to  the  King  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  sets  forth  that 
Popery  and  Jacobitism  were  widely  prevalent  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  that  parishes  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  length 
had  only  one  minister  and  one  school,  and  that  in  some  of  them 
"  for  every  Protestant  teacher  there  were  six  Popish  traffickers 
practising  incessantly."  Another  Address  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Abertarf  states  that  in  the  area  under  their  inspection,  which  was 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  five  parishes, 
there  were  "  no  legal  schools  save  what  are  settled  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  that  in  consequence 
the  people  became  "  an  easy  prey  to  popish  priests,  jesuits, 
emissaries  from  Rome,  and  other  disaffected  persons."  Among 
several  documents  referring  to  smuggling  is  a  letter  from 
the  Bristol  distillers  about  "  the  running  of  French  brandy," 
in  which  it  is  remarked  that  "  we  have  no  settled  commerce 
with  France,  and  probably  never  may."  The  smugglers  "  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Purchase  "  were  in  such  force  at  Shaftes- 
bury in  1724  that  the  magistrates  could  not  execute  the  war- 
rants against  them  without  the  help  of  a  military  force.  Many 
chiims  were  made  for  rewards  for  apprehending  criminals  ; 
one  of  them  was  from  persons  concerned  with  the  late 
Jonathan  Wild  in  apprehending  a  highwayman.  Other  claims 
were  for  information,  and  among  these  one  Samuel  Slatford  of 
Oxford  set  forth  in  1720  that  he  had  "  detected  many  dangerous 
practices  carried  on  there  during  the  late  Rebellion,  and  had  dis- 
covered a  great  quantity  of  arms  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Pretender."  For  his  zeal  he  had  to  "  quit  his  habitation  and 
livelihood,"  and  therefore  prayed  for  some  provision.  Robert 
Dalyell,  "late  Earl  of  Oarnwath,"  who  had  been  condemned  for 
his  share  in  the  Rebellion  and  had  been  respited,  petitioned 
the  Crown  for  a  grant,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  property  by  his 
attainder.  He  received  a  bounty  of  600/.  The  wife  of  John 
Walkinshaw,  of  Burrowfield,  whose  husband  had  lost  his  estate 
by  forfeiture,  also  obtained  relief  on  account  of  her  poverty  and 
her  large  family  of  children.  Parliament  had  granted  a  sum 
to  encourage  attempts  to  find  out  a  satisfactory  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude  at  sea,  and  Peter  Laurans  asked  for  a  grant 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  invented  a  "  machine "  for  that 
purpose,  and  had  "  thereby  throw'd  himself  in  low  circum- 
stances," so  that  he  could  not  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  "  my 
Lords"  declined  giving  him  any  money  until  his  machine  had 
been  produced  and  approved.  A  sum  of  100/.  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  William  Whiston,  sometime  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  for  his  method  of  finding  longitude  "  by  means  of  a 
dipping  needle  "  and  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  "discover." 
A  letter  from  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  King's  Painter,  complains 
that  some  improper  person  had  been  employed  to  do  the  gilding 
on  the  wainscot  in  the  Gallery  of  Kensington  Palace,  which  was, 
he  says,  a  great  encroachment  on  his  otlice.  The  keeper  of  the 
wild  beasts  at  Kensington  in  1727  demanded  an  increase  of  pay 
because  the  two  new  tigers  were  so  unruly.  Each  tiger  cost  16'/. 
a  day  to  feed,  and  each  civet  cat  4<Z. 

*  Calendar  of  Treusury  Papers,  1720-172S,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty  S 
Public  Record  Office.  Prepared  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Assistant-Keepers  of  the  Public  Records.  London:  printed  tor  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Olliee.  1889. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

7  E  have,  at  the  duo  intervals,  faithfully  chronicled  the  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  the  Livre  d'or  du  Salon.  To  these 
volumes  M.  Georges  Lafenestre  has  for  the  last  decade  contributed 
criticisms  of  the  year's  art  in  France,  which  have  been  singularly 
free  from  the  usual  bias  and  weaknesses  of  art  criticism  ;  -while  M. 
Jouaust  has  accommodated  them  with  all  possible  glories  of  print 
and  paper,  and  the  best  etchers  of  the  day  have  given  what  repro- 
duction— in  black  and  white  and  in  little — is  possible  of  colour  and 
form.  It  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  a  good  idea  to  sift  these  sift- 
ings  yet  furt  her  at  intervals.  Hut  the  present  "  Ten  Year  Book  "  ( I ) 
has  this  further  appositeness,  that  the  majority  of  the  examples 
selected  for  it  appear  in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the  Exhibition. 
M.  Lafenestre's  introductions  figure  in  full ;  the  catalogue  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  the  selected  examples — three  for  each  year  in 
painting,  one  in  sculpture.  Among  them  (not  without  confessing 
to  something  of  the  usual  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  flight  of  time) 
we  notice  the  "  Saison  d'Octobre  "  (Bastien-Lepage)  often  years 
ago,  where  the  cataloguer,  though  he  means  it  for  praise,  is 
surely  unnecessarily  violent  in  calling  the  types  "  bestial."  This 
has  two  blooming  companions,  not  by  any  means  withered, 
the  "Allee  abandonne"e "  (Bernier),  and  "Laghouat"  (Guil- 
laumet).  Among  later  examples,  M.  Bonnat's  "Job"  does  not 
suit  black  and  white,  M.  Heilbuth's  "Beau  temps"  has  too 
many  of  our  own  Academy  prettinesses  about  it ;  and  we  at 
least  did  not  want  to  see  M.  Kochegrosse"s  butcher's-shop 
"Andromache"  again.  But  the  double  art  of  the  Flamepg 
family  is  excellently  illustrated  in  "  Les  vainqueurs  de  la  Bas- 
tille"; that  wicked  model  which  haunts  M.  Chaplin's  imagina- 
tion is  welcome  again  in  the  more  than  ever  appropriately 
named  "  Souvenirs  " ;  and  so  are  the  very  different  "  Commu- 
niantes"  (Jules  Breton),  and,  in  sculpture,  M.  Paul  Dubois's  ad- 
mirable "  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,"  and  M.  Turcan's 
"Blind  Man  and  Paralytic."  Altogether  the  collection  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  as  representing  in  a  more  exact  sense 
than  usual  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  ten  years'  art  in  that  country 
of  Europe  where,  if  art  is  not  highest,  it  is  at  any  rate  most 
practised. 

It  is  amusing  to  pass  from  serious  to  comic  art  at  all  times, 
and  seldom  can  there  be  a  more  amusing  transition  than  from 
the  book  last  mentioned  to  M.  Caran  d' Ache's  (2)  summer  album. 
It  is  not  so  elaborate  as  Les  Courses,  but  it  is  simply  screaming  fun. 
The  opening  subject,  "  Chasse  au  tigre,"  is  like  and  unlike  a  charm- 
ing English  fantasy,  the  history  of  the  lamented  Tippoo  ;  but  there 
is  only  fun  here  and  no  nathos.  The  incidents  of  the  "  Fusil-a- 
repetition"  are  Struwelpeter  turned  Gallic.  We  fear — we  greatly 
fear — that  "  Question  et  reponse "  and  "  Un  drame  au  desert " 
are  intended  to  be  sarcastic  on  the  great  British  nation,  as  the 
•■  Manage  d'un  jockey  "  certainly  is.  But  all  three  are  delightful, 
and  the  great  British  nation  can  afford  it.  Are  there  not 
places  where  camels  ("  Question  et  response  ")  and  elephants  ("  Un 
drame  au  desert ")  are  bestridden  by  sons  of  Albion  now  and 
where  sons  of  France  would  fain  bestride  them  ?  As  for  "  High- 
landers," "Grenadiers,"  Horse  Guards  and  Life  Guards,  they  also 
are  not  unknown  to  France.  "  La  plus  belle  conquete  de  l'liomme  " 
is  Caran  d'Ache  in  excelsis,  and  is  perhaps,  taken  all  round,  the 
best  thing  in  the  book.  There  are  plenty  of  jokes  at  "  Dumanet  " 
(  =  Tommy  Atkins  in  his  ridiculous  stage),  including  not  a  few  at 
his  weakness  for  the  gentle  bonne  and  hers  for  him.  But  these 
are  rather  old  and  "  stock."  The  elaborate  Consulate  romance  of 
"  Le  plus  beureux  des  trois,"  and  the  still  more  melodramatic 
piece  of  the  "  Recit  du  capitaine,"  are  excellent,  but  more  in  the 
nature  of  illustrations  to  letterpress.  At  the  same  time,  the 
various  attitudes  of  the  strait-vested  and  classically-coifed  lady 
in  the  first-named  are  not  easily  to  be  paid  for.  The  "  Cheval 
moderne,"  good  as  it  is,  would  be  better  if  there  were  a  lee.tle 
less  of  it.  Our  own  favourites  (this  does  not  contradict  what 
has  been  said  above)  are  "  Metropolitain  Oriental,"  a  wonderful 
triumph  of  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  "Appareil  a  duel,"  a  per- 
fectly lovely  satire.  This  last  is  all  good,  but  the  gem  of  it 
is  the  doctor  with  his  trousse.  For  many  years  he  has  reigned 
in  the  letterpress  of  French  novels  ;  but  here  he  is  in  the 
flesh,  or  as  near  flesh  as  outline  will  allow.  His  strictly  pro- 
fessional air  at  first ;  his  disgust  at  the  "  duel  sans  issue 
fatale,"  and  his  beaming  smile  as  he  turns  up  his  sleeves 
when  the  combatants,  having  calculated  imprudently  (the  ap- 
pareil is  a  sort  of  double  swing),  meet  and  skewer  each  other 
in  mid-air,  are  all  incomparable.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
go  wrong  in  this  delightful  volume,  and  the  chief  result  which 
we  expect  from  this  review  is  that  we  shall  receive  scores  of 
indignant  letters  accusing  lis  of  having  left  out  the  best  pieces 
of  all  (for  there  are  plenty  more)  out  of  malice  prepense. 


NEW  BOOKS  AXD  REPRINTS. 

THE  annotated  edition  of  The  Legend  of  Good  Women 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  follows  closely  upon  Pro- 
fessor Skeat's  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer,  gratifies  a 
similar  want,  and  will  be  not  less  welcome  to  students  of  the 
poet.  Fortunately  materials  for  a  good  text  of  the  Let/end 
abound,  and  Dr.  Skeat  has  produced  one  that  is  indisputably  ex- 


(1)  Dix  anm'cs  du  Salon  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture,  1879-1888.  Paris  : 
jibrairie  des  Bibliophiles. 


Librairie  des  Bibliophil 

{2)  Album  Caran  d' Ache.    Paris:  Plon. 


cellent  by  collating  the  best  MSS.  and  giving  the  two  forms  of 
the  Prologue  on  the  same  page,  the  more  recent  in  full,  the 
older — the  Cambridge  MS. — with  the  omission  of  some  verses 
that  are  repeated  verbatim  in  the  second.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
texts  of  the  Prologue  fully  establishes  the  claims  of  the  older  to 
be  printed,  though  it  exists  only  in  one  MS.  The  various  MSS. 
of  the  poem  are  divided  into  two  classes  by  Dr.  Skeat,  and  his 
conclusion,  after  collation,  is  that  those  of  the  first  class  have  been 
"  practically  neglected  altogether."  And  much  the  same  is  his 
judgment  of  the  twenty  previous  editions  of  The  Legend.  Dr. 
Skeat  finds  that  they  are  all  incomplete;  some  through  im- 
perfect collation  of  MSS.,  and  some,  in  addition  to  this  com- 
mon defect,  because  they  are  mainly  reprints  of  older  editions. 
As  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Legend 
of  Good  Women  holds  a  position  of  peculiar  importance  in 
Chaucer's  works.  The  Prologue,  for  all  its  allegorical  form, 
possesses  interest  in  the  delightful  picture  of  the  poet  allured 
from  his  books  to  the  observance  of  May  and  the  praise  of  the 
daisy,  and  in  the  list  of  writings  he  had  produced  previous  to 
1385.  In  this  confession  of  authorship  we  find  the  only  existing 
reference  to  a  translation  of  the  treatise  De  Miseria  Conditionis 
Humana  of  Pope  Innocent  III. — 

the  Wrcched  Engendring  of  Mankynde 
As  man  may  in  pope  Innocent  y-fynde. 

There  is  also  the  implied  admission  that  Chaucer  had  translated 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  though  Dr.  Skeat  refuses  to  accept  the 
existing  translation  as  his.  His  comment  on  the  passage  is 
interesting.  "  Chaucer,"  he  says,  "  here  certainly  seems  to  imply 
that  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  Romaunce  of  the  Rose,  or  at 
any  rate,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  specially  directed  against 
women."  But  Dr.  Skeat  can  admit  no  more  than  this  natural 
conclusion.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  translation  does 
not  contain  "  such  passages  as  the  God  of  Love  would  most  have 
objected  to,"  though,  later,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Wyf  of  Bath's 
Tale  some  of  them  are  reproduced.  Then  again,  Dr.  Skeat  urges 
that  when  Chaucer  does  introduce  passages  from  the  Romaunt  in 
his  poems,  they  "  usually  lie  outside "  the  English  translation, 
and  when  they  do  not,  Chaucer's  wording  differs.  Thus,  in  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess  we  find  : — 

And  every  tree  stood  by  himselve 
Fro  other  wel  ten  foot  or  twelve, 
So  grete  trees,  so  huge  of  strengthe. 

In  the  Romaunt  translation  the  passage  runs  : — 

Those  trees  were  set,  that  I  devyse, 
One  from  another  in  nssyse, 
Five  fadom  or  six,  I  trowe  so, 
But  they  were  bighe  and  grete  also. 

Dr.  Skeat  makes  much  of  the  difference  between  "  ten  foot  or 
twelve,"  and  "  five  fadom  or  six,"  the  original  being  cinq  toises,  ou 
de  sis.  But  is  it  inconceivable  that  the  poet  should  permit  him- 
self greater  freedom  when  merely  adapting  a  passage  than  when 
1  'xpressly  engaged  on  a  translation?  This,  however,  is  but  one 
among  the  many  interesting  points  discussed  in  the  seventy 
pages  of  notes  and  the  suggestive  introductory  matter  of  the 
present  volume.  Dr.  Skeat's  examination  of  the  metre  of  the 
Legend — the  earliest  example  of  the  heroic  couplet  shaped  by  a 
master  poet — is  searching,  and  full  of  instruction.  His  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  is  also  invariably  sound.  Words  are  restored  to 
truncated  lines,  either  as  necessary  for  scansion  or  as  useful  for 
the  sense  ;  and  those  words  occur  originally  in  some  or  all  of  the 
MSS.  the  editor  classes  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  until  now  Chaucer  has  been  terribly  "  mis-metred "  by 
editors,  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  has  suffered  rather  more 
t  h;i n  the  other  poems  in  this  matter.  A  good  glossary  and  full 
indices  supply  the  remaining  satisfactory  features  of  Dr.  Skeat's 
excellent  work. 

Mr.  William  McCormick's  Three  Lectures  on  Literature 
(Alexander  Gardner)  treat  of  "  English  Literature  and  University 
Education/'  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning.  The  first  is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Professor  Freeman, 
which  somewhat  roughly  handled  the  claims  of  literature  as  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  Universities.  Mr.  McCormick  tilts  with 
a  light,  though  rather  belated,  hand  in  this  encounter,  and,  it  is 
fair  to  add,  deals  Mr.  Freeman  some  shrewd  strokes.  We  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  McCormick's  dislike  and  distrust  of  pedantry, 
whether  it  be  ground  small  from  mills  in  high  places,  or  blatant 
in  less  authoritative  quarters.  Of  the  remaining  lectures,  that 
on  Mr.  Browning  will  better  repay  the  youthful  reader.  It  is 
encouraging  in  tone  ;  and  this  is  always  a  pleasant  characteristic 
with  the  studious  young. 

Mr.  Robert  Marr's  Music  for  the  People  (Edinburgh  :  Menzies) 
includes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  choral 
Societies  in  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  musical 
Societies,  organists,  bands,  pipers,  and  others  who  performed  at 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888.  Good  music  and  cheap  is  un- 
doubtedly a  popular  demand  of  the  day,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  met 
with  efficiency  and  in  abundance.  Every  town  has  its  choirs, 
some  of  which  have  been  long  established  and  are  deservedly 
celebrated.  The  Glasgow  Choral  Union,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important,  has  long  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
as  an  excellent  model  for  the  many  aspiring  musical  Societies 
that  have  sprung  into  existence  recent  ly  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Marr's  review  of  the  subject  shows  that  music  is  in  a  very 
thriving  condition  in  Scotland. 

Poems,  by  "AnUeus"  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &,  Co.),  is  the 
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merest  booklet  of  verse,  yet  not  altogether  without  individuality. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  drama  that  is  little  but  a  sketch  for  a  play, 
and  of  songs  that  have  on  occasion  a  spritely  daring  all  their 
own.  In  "  Spring "  and  "  Egoism,"  two  little  trills  of  song, 
there  is  something  of  the  promise  that  justifies  the  poet's  farewell 
to  the  reader  : — ■ 

The  winter  chaffinch  and  this  little  book 

Record  the  promise  of  a  singing  age. 
Scorn  not  the  weakest  bird-note.    Rather  look 

For  summer  song,  long  light,  and  a  fuller  page. 

il  Antreus "  may  well  have  something  more  considerable  in 
reserve. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History  (Boston  : 
Ginn)  possesses  decided  advantages,  as  an  elementary  school-book, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  historical  material,  the  useful  maps, 
and  the  appendix  of  genealogical  tables.  Less  happy  is  the 
attempt  to  give  phonetic  equivalents  to  French  names.  Boys 
and  girls  are  not  advanced  by  being  instructed  that  Poitiers  is 
"  almost  Pwi'-te-a,"  Saint  Pierre  (San  Pee-ar'),  Jacques  Bonhomme 
(Zhak-Bon-om'),  and  so  forth. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 

.  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  oHained  on  application. 
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(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— GRAND  FIREWORK  DISPLAY, 

'  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co.,  every  Thursday,  Immense  changing  Combination 
Device  :  lountuins  which  spring  into  life  und  Fiowerathattriow  ami  blossom.  Brock's  Living 
Fireworks  and  other  novelties  Admission  daily,  One  Shilling. 

CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  E.  D'AUQUIER.  M.  A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
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ge,  Itamssate,  with  a  start'  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates), 
id  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
a.  chapel,  sanatorium,  inlirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
-courts,  Sec.,  sea-bathing  ami  boating. 

ded  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks, 
jrutn'saa  per  annum.   Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  £10,  jtli,  and 
i  open  for  competition. 


For  iurther  information,  apply  to  the  Heaii-Mastkr. 


JTEIDELBERG    COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Principals. 

Dr.  A.  IIOLZ8ERG,  Ph.D.,  M.  A.  Heidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb. 
WALTER,  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,St.  John's,  Oxon. 
At  the  recent  Exam,  for  the  CCS.  a  Pupil  of  Heidelberg  College  obtained  THE  HiaHIST 
M  VitKS  IS  Okiihax  of  aU  the  Candidates. 

SANDHURST  FURTHER  EXAM.,  August  1389. 

Alexander  K.  C.  Rew   75119. 

Mr.  Catty  in  London,. ^  lliversdale  Road, Twickenham,  Middlesex. 
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OYAL     VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

WINTER  SESSION,  18S9-90. 

The  WINTER  SESSIONAL  COURSE  of  INSTRUCTION  will  con- mence  on  Tuesday, 
October  I.  'Die  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Colonel  Sir  NIG  EL  K.INGSCOTE,  K.C.B.,  and  the 
INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  delivered  by  Dr.  GERALD  YLO,  of  King's  College,  at 
One  P.M. 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Pathological  Demonstrations,  and  General  Instruction  are  given 
on  the  Pathology  und  Diseases  of  the  florae  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  including  Epizootics, 
1'aratites,  und  Parasitic  Affections;  also  on  Anutomv,  Phyiiology,  Histology.  Chemistry 
(General  and  Practical),  Materia  Medicu,  Toxicology.  Uotany.  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy, 
Hospital  Practice;  Obstetrics,  Operative  Surgery,  the  Principles  und  Practice  of  Shoeing.  A;c. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  Three  Complete  Sessional  Courses  of  Instruction  before 
being  eligible  for  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veiei  inar.v  Surgeons. 

The  College  Entrance  Pee  of  Forty-flve  Guineas,  payable  as  a  whole  or  in  the  following 
proportions  :  Twenty-five  Guineas  on  entry,  Ten  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
Study,  and  Ten  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  Studv,  confers  the  right  ot 
attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instruction  during  the  prescribed  Terms  of 
Study. 

'The  Matriculation  Examination  will  he  held  at  the  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
CAMDKN  TOWN,  N.W..  on  Wednesday  und  Thursday,  September  25  and  26,  ut  Ten  A.M. 
Candidates  must  attend  on  Tuesday,  24th,  for  the  purpose  of  pa}  ing  the  tees. 

A  Scholarship  of  £2h  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  year-,  dating  from  October  lc*s,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term  of  1890  ;  und  an  additional  Scholarship  of  the  same 
amount  in  each  succeeding  year. 

Medals  and  Certificates  ot  Merit  are  awarded  in  addition  to  the  Coleman  Prize  Medals  and 
Certificates. 

Class  Prizes  are  siven  in  each  division  of  the  Student's  studies. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  likewise  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  surerlor  examina- 
tion for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surg-  ons. 

A  Prospectus  containing  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  College,  and  copies  of  the 
Matriculation  Examination  Papers  set  last  Session,  will  be  forwuideU  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS, 
August  1889.  Secretary. 

T;HE     MASON     COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION  11*89-90. 
FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  Tuesday.  October  1,  1899. 
A  Syllabus,  containing  full  Information  a*  to  the  various  Courses  of  Instruction,  lecture 
days,  and  hours. fees  scholarships,  sc., is  published  by  Messrs.  Cuuni.su,  >ew  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, priee  0d.;  by  post,  7^. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  SECRKTArtv,  at  the  College. 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

THUDOR    HALL    COLLEGE    (for    Ladies),  Forest  Hill, 

-*-     Sydenham.  S.E.    Established  over  Thirty  Years  Principals:  Mrs.  Todd  awl  Rev. 

T.  W,  Topd,  I>.H.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  Todd  (Girton),  Cambridge.  Professors :  Seeley, 
Uhurton  Collins,  Garcia.  Diehl.  Loman.  Dulcken.  Larpeot,  &c— Gymnasium,  Tennis-courts, 
Swimming,  Hiding.    Full  particulars.  Photo  of  Coll.,  &c,  on  application. 

rj^HE     LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesdiy,  October  1. 

The  Hospital,  which  is  the  largest  general  Hospital  in  the  kingdon,  contain*  nearly  Ron 
beds,  all  in  constant  use.  There  are  ward*  for  Accidents,  Surgica  and  Medical  eases.  Diseases 
ot  Women  and  Children,  and  Ophthalmic  eases.  Special  department*  fur  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Throat,  Skin  and  iVeih,  and  for  Cancer,  Tumours,  Diseases  of  ih  •  Bladder,  Piles,  and 
Fistula.   Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  s,k7^  ;  out-patients,  101,518  ;  accidents,  7,456. 

Surgical  operations  daily, 

APPOINTMENTS— Resident  Accoucheur.  House  Physicians,  House  Surseons.  Forty  of 
these  appointments  arc  made  annually.  Numerous  Dressers,  Clinical  Clerks, Post-mortem 
Clerks,  and  Maternity  Assistants  are  appo  nted  every  three  months.  All  appointments  are 
free.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  are  also  provided  free  hoaid.  The  New  College 
Buildings  are  now  complete,  und  afford  more  than  douhle  the  former  accommodation. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  £11),  and  two  Buxton  Scholarships* 
value  £30  and  £20,  Will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  oi  September  to  new  Students. 
Sixteen  other  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Luncheons  or  dinners,  at  moderate  charges,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students'  Club. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  ail  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Metropolitan,  District,  and  other  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute's  walk  of  the 
Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply  personally, or  by  letter,  to 
Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

^yOLVERHAMPTON      GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  will  become  VACANT  at  Christmas  next  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Thomas  Bkai  m.  Esq. 

It  is  provided  hy  the  scheme  that  the  Head-Master  shall  he  a  Graduate  of  some  University 
within  the  british  Empire  and  not  necessarily  in  Holy  Orders. 

Ilia  emolument  will  be  derived  from  three  sources. 

(1)  .  A  Fixed  Stipend  of  £800  a  year. 

(2)  .  Capitation  Fees  a*  the  rate  of  £3  a  year  for  each  boy  in  the  senior  department,  and  £1  a 
3  ear  in  the  junior  department. 

(S).  rrom  Boarders.  The  school  building)  provile  a  house  for  the  Head-Master,  in  which 
lie  will  be  require  1  to  reside,  ami  accjmm od&tion,  including  tilting  and  lurmture,  is  also 
provided  in  the  house  for  thirty  boarders  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  three  Exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  from  the  school  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  each  tenable  for  three  years.  The  school  has  been  highly  successful  for  many 
years  post. 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  are  invited  to  send  their  applications,  with  testimonials,  to 
Messrs.  Njevb  &  Cue&mvell,  Solicitors,  Wolverhampton,  on  or  before  the  I7ih  day  of 
September  next. 

The  Election  will  be  made  on  t lie  1st  dey  of  October  next. 

The  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  personal  application  be  made  to  the  Governors. 
All  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  above-mentionea  Clerks,  marked  W.  G.  S.,  irom  whom 
Copies  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Management  of  the  School  may  be  ob  .aiuea  for  seven  stamps. 

QT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
£5  iiyde  fare:  corner,  s.w. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
T(  >KY  ADDKES 


Dr.  T.  CLIFFORD  ALLBUl'T,  F.K. 
A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtain 
on  between  One  and  Three  P.M.. or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dkan 


•d  by  personal  applica- 
t  the  Hospital. 

rPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY   (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Hampstea  1  High  Schools!,  residing  in 
the  healthy  suhurb  of  H  impstea  1,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  tu  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  reine  l  h  >me.  Large  playground  and  full--] zed  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  dee-e^.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.  —41  Bet  size  Park  Gardens,  Loudon,  N.  W. 

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 
Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  Sch  >ol,  has  a  very  c  trnfO'taWe  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  lim.ted.  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
German.  Italian.  Music,  Ringing,  and  Painting. 


THIE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE   CASTLE,  near 

J_    TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wantim?  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 

Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requireme  >ts  of  business  lite. 
Excellent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Fo>>*hali  l' rounds. 
References,  the  Head- Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough.  

gELL     FARM,    CLE  WE  R     HILL,  WINDSOR. 

BOYS  prepared  for  ETON  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, -address  Mis,  HtBBDRP. 

XT' ARM  PUPILS. — GENTLEMEN  are  received  on  the  FARM 

of  the  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  Limited,  Horsham,  Sussex.  1. inn  acres 
arable  and  pasture  :  400  bead  of  eattle — For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  the  SKORBTART. 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  in  London.  St.  Petersburg  Piaee,  Bayawater,  or  Horsliain, 

Sussex.   

PREPARATIONS  for  ENTRANCE  and  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-L  at  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  _A  few  VACANCIES  for  n-vt  Term.  A-"ly  to  ETKAO- 
MASTKlt,  care  of  A.  <&  A.  W.  Brown.  4  Lit'le  Georcc  Street.  Westminster.  S.W. 

piIARING     CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,     W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£30,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medieal  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  aud  current  expenses.  Buukcrs  :  Messrs.  Drummond. 

AKT11UH  E.  RE  ADE.  Secretary. 
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THE  STRIKE. 

THE  immense  amount  of  speaking  and  writing  which  has 
been  set  going  by  the  talk  and  the  idleness  of  "labour" 
during  this  last  week,  contains  very  little  which  is  credit- 
able to  that  somewhat  hazy  personification.  There  is  among 
it  not  a  little  personality  of  the  meanest  kind,  still  more  idle 
repetition  of  what  had  been  sufficiently  said,  and,  what  com- 
monly goes  with  these  errors,  a  plentiful  lack  of  the  faculty 
of  looking  facts  in  the  face.  Against  these  things  may  be  set  oft' 
a  certain  amount  of  common  sense  shown  by  the  members 
of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  at  Dundee,  and  the  absti- 
nence of  the  London  strikers  from  actual  riot.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  that  it  is  any  particular  credit  to  any  body 
of  persons  that  they  should  be  only  able  to  show  a  little 
practice  of  the  most  elementary  virtues  as  the  set-off  to  a 
great  deal  of  folly  or  worse.  The  temperate  tone  of  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the  Dundee 
Congress,  does  not  quite  counterbalance  the  spiteful  attack 
made  on  Mr.  Eroadiiurst,  still  less  the  somewhat  vulgar 
personalities  with  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  retaliated  for  the 
attack  made  on  himself.  As  for  the  merits  of  that  attack, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  them.  It  is  an  old  story  that  the 
priest  must  live  by  the  altar,  and  that  some  of  the  faithful 
are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  living  too  well.  A  position  of 
instructor  and  representative  brings  authority,  and  that 
has  been  noted  to  bring  money,  and  then  there  will  be 
found  envious  spirits  in  the  congregation  to  assert  that  the 
money  was  the  object,  and  not  the  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  to  undergo  these 
charges,  and  therein  Mr.  Broadhurst's  fate  is  not  singular. 
His  defence  we  accept  as  complete.  That  he  was  entitled 
to  invest  his  savings  as  he  pleased — and  much  to  be  envied, 
firstly,  for  the  possession  of  savings,  and  then  for  the  gocd 
fortune,  so  rare  in  these  days,  which  enabled  him  to  find  a 
safe  investment  which  brings  him  in  the  very  tidy  figure  of 
25  per  cent. — we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone  was  justified  in  evicting  the  tenants  who  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  their  rent.  Only  we  venture  to  point 
out  that  this  bold  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  capitalist 
has  a  somewhat  comic  sound  from  Mr.  Broadhurst's  mouth. 
We  have  heard  denunciations  of  the  doctrine  from  that 
quarter  before  the  case  was  altered. 

Even  on  this  occasion  it  came  very  shortly  after  a  passage 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ritchie  with  which  it  did  somewhat 
jar.  The  President  asked  what  might  not  be  accomplished 
•'  with  Unionist  parochial  managers,  Unionist  Town 
"  Councillors,  Unionist  magistrates,  and  Unionist  members 
"  of  the  Legislature  "  ;  and  he  answered  himself  with  con- 
fidence that,  when  the  Unions  have  everything  their  own 
way,  "  the  unjust  employer  and  the  '  sweater '  would  be 
"  hurried  out  of  existence.  Railway  Companies  which  pay 
"  8  per  cent,  [not  quite  25,  you  see]  of  a  dividend,  and  work 
"  their  employes  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  would 
"  become  an  impossibility.  Labour,  even  of  the  lowest  and 
"  humblest  description,  would  be  sympathetically  dealt  with." 
This  and  more  to  the  same  effect  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  and  we 
repeat  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  squares  with  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  that  the  capitalist  is  entitled  to  obtain  all  he  can 
for  his  money.  The  President's  language  was,  though  we 
imagine  he  would  shrink  from  confessing  it,  Socialism — or, 
if  not  that,  it  was  wordy  platitude.  What  is  an  unjust 
employer  except  one  who  gets  the  utmost  he  can  for  his 
money  \  What  is  a  sweater  except  a  term  of  abuse  for  a 
contractor  who  buys  his  labour  as  cheap  as  he  can  1  Why 
should  not  a  railway  Company  pay  a  man  for  working 
eighteen  hours  if  he  likes  to  work  for  that  length  of  time 'I 
What  is  sympathetic  treatment  of  labour  if  it  is  not  the 
payment  of  more  than  its  market  value  1    The  speech  of 


Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  London  strike,  prove  how  hopelessly  incapable 
most  people  are  of  understanding  that  in  dealing  with 
labour  you  have  two  courses  to  choose  from,  and  that  you 
must  needs  take  one.  Either  you  leave  buyer  and  seller 
free  to  higgle  in  the  market,  or  you  adopt  some  form  of 
Socialism  by  which  you  propose  to  regulate  their  relations 
according  to  some  standard  of  "justice."  The  two  systems 
are  not  compatible,  for  the  slightest  admixture  of  the 
second  vitiates  the  first.  If  the  regulating  system  is  taken, 
it  must  be  universally  applied  if  the  burden  and  the 
benefit  are  not  to  be  unfairly  apportioned,  which  woidd 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  in  London,  some 
merely  silly,  some  interested  for  their  own  ends,  who  think 
that  a  combination  of  the  two  might  be  profitably  applied 
to  the  Dock  strike.  Shipowners  and  labourers  would  by 
this  compromise  be  left  free  to  higgle,  while  the  Dock  Com- 
panies would  be  required  for  the  general  good  to  treat  the 
humblest  and  lowest  description  of  labour  in  a  sympathetic 
way.  The  view  of  the  holders  of  this  opinion  is  neatly 
put  in  the  sentimentality  of  Mr.  Punch's  cartoon,  and 
was  admirably  illustrated  by  Cardinal  Manning's  inquiry 
of  the  Dock  Committee  whether  they  did  not  think 
it  better  to  sacrifice  a  problematical  dividend  in  order 
to  end  the  present  painful  crisis.  Even  the  desire  to 
gain  a  cheap  advertisement  as  a  friend  of  the  people 
ought  hardly  to  have  misled  an  educated  man  into  the 
stupidity  of  asking  men  of  business  whether  they  did 
not  think  it  better  to  give  up  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  profit  on  their  capital  at  once,  in  order  that 
a  strike,  by  which  they  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest 
sufferers,  might  be  ended  at  their  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  other  people.  The  course  of  the  shipowners 
is  intelligible  enough.  It  might  suit  them  very  well  to 
acquire  the  docks  as  the  property  of  a  bankrupt.  It  is 
natural,  if  not  magnanimous,  in  them  to  try  what  they 
can  extract  from  the  Companies.  As  men  of  business, 
however,  they  are  doing  themselves  little  credit,  since  they 
ought  to  see  that,  if  the  Dock  Companies  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  extra  penny,  the  strikers  cannot  get  it,  and  that, 
if  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bullied,  they  cannot 
be  coerced. 

One  of  the  commonest  platitudes  talked  about  the  strike 
takes  the  form  of  a  lament  that  the  Dock  Companies  should, 
by  their  obstinacy  in  standing  out,  inflict  such  a  terrible 
loss  on  London.  The  loss  is  obvious,  but  why  is  the  blame 
to  be  thrown  exclusively  on  the  Dock  Companies  1  There 
are  several  other  parties  to  the  quarrel  who  might  facilitate 
a  compromise  by  surrender.  The  shipowners  might  agrea 
to  pay  a  higher  dock  rate,  for  instance,  which  would 
enable  the  Companies  to  pay  better  wages.  If  a  general 
rise  in  freights  and  prices  followed,  the  public  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  its  sympathy  with 
the  strikers  more  effectually  than  by  sentimental  twaddle. 
Then,  again,  the  leaders  of  the  men  might  advise  them 
to  be  content  with  what  they  have  got — or  they 
might,  while  advising  those  who  chose  to  do  so  to 
stand  out,  withdraw  their  10,000  or  12,000  men  on  picket 
duty,  and  allow  the  labourers  who  are  ready  to  work  to 
do  so.  This  last  measure  would,  it  is  plain,  settle  the 
strike  at  once.  As  it  is,  work  is  gradually  increasing  in 
the  docks,  and  if  the  pressure  put  on  by  the  adven- 
turers who  have  seized  the  control  of  the  strike  were 
taken  off,  thousands  would  rush  in  at  once.  For  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Dock  Com- 
panies should  win.  They  are  no  doubt  fighting  for  their 
own  hand  like  everybody  else  in  the  scrimmage,  but  for  the 
moment  their  interests  happen  to  coincide  more  than  those 
of  anybody  else  with  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
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The  strike  has,  through  the  ignorance  and  sheeplike  docility 
of  the  labourers,  been  turned  into  a  dangerous  semi- 
socialist  movement.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
it  should  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers.  The  more  com- 
plete that  defeat  is  the  less  chance  will  there  be  that  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  H.  H.  Champion,  and  the  handful  of  screeching 
spouters  who  have  shared  the  stump  with  them  will  be 
allowed  to  mislead  more  men.  The  signs  are  encouraging 
for  the  Companies.  The  total  failure  of  the  Manifesto  of 
last  week,  the  gradual  return  of  men  to  work,  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  as  to  the  real  aims  of  Messrs. 
Burns  and  Co.,  more  than  counterbalance  the  subscriptions 
which  have  been  received  by  the  Committee  and  the  fussy 
activity  of  Mr.  Lafone,  whose  action  and  that  of  the 
few  wharfingers  who  go  with  him  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  nature  of  their  business  enables  them  to  recoup  them- 
selves for  the  cost  of  higher  wages  by  charging  higher 
rates.  They  can,  therefore,  afford  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  men.    That  is  not  the  case  of  the  Dock  Companies. 


A  HOLIDAY  DEPUTATION. 

AN  irreverent  person  once  observed  that  the  phrase 
"  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
"  Advancement  of  Science  "  appeared  to  him  a  needlessly 
cumbrous  and  circuitous  substitute  for  the  simpler  locution 
"  picnic."  Such  an  objection  would  not  lie  with  quite 
equal  force  against  the  words  "  Deputation  of  English  Home 
"  Rulers  to  Ireland,"  which  is  some  four  words  shorter; 
but  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  a  roundabout 
way  of  describing  an  Irish  holiday  tour.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  however,  who  have  lately  landed  at  Dublin — 
and  the  ladies,  significantly  enough,  from  the  holiday-making 
point  of  view,  figure  very  prominently  in  the  report  of  the 
visit — may  be  allowed,  in  these  desperately  serious  days,  to 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have  gone  to  irelaud  primarily 
on  a  serious  mission,  and  only  secondarily  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. Some  people  like  to  be  humbugs  even  in  their 
pleasures ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  undeniably  an  element 
of  "  business  "  about  the  transaction  which  may  well  take 
the  place  of,  and  is  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  the  deputation 
actually  mistaken  for,  genuine  political  enthusiasm.  The 
list  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive catalogue  of  names.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
of  men  who  have  either  failed  or  ceased  to  make  that  mark 
in  English  public  life  which  they  desire  to  make,  and  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  putting  themselves  in  evidence  at  a 
moment  when  the  competition  in  self-advertisement  has  a 
little  slackened.  They  are  politicians,  if  they  will  not  be 
offended  at  our  saying  so,  who  do  not  mind  "  speaking 
"  during  the  dinner-hour."  They  are  actors  who  do  not 
object  to  appearing  at  matinees  in  the  dead  season,  when 
the  stars  are  away  for  their  holiday  in  the  Engadine.  Mr. 
Summers,  Mr.  Schwann,  Mr.  H.J.  Wilson,  are  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  "vacation  performers." 
Mr.  Carvell  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills  are  gentlemen 
actually  "  out  of  an  engagement  " ;  they  have  lost  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  are  anxious  again  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  discerning  constituency.  And  at  the 
head  of  them  all  was  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  stands  in  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  his  more  prominent  and  successful 
colleagues  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  as  the  Schwanns 
and  Summerses  do  to  the  Ellises  and  Pickersgills  on 
the  benches  behind. 

Mr.  Stansfeld's  own  account  of  the  matter,  given  in  a 
speech  "  of  some  length,"  appears  to  show  a  somewhat 
needless  anxiety  to  justify  his  visit.  Its  motive  is  per- 
fectly well  understood,  we  can  assure  him.  The  explana- 
tion above  given  of  it  will  be  readily  accepted  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  inner  working  of  politics ;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  very  uncertain  outlook  which  lies 
before  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenants  in  general,  it  will,  we 
believe,  be  regarded  as  no  less  adequate  from  a  moral 
than  from  a  political  point  of  view.  At  a  time  when 
the  struggle  for  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to 
be  "  anybody's  game,"  it  is  impossible  to  blame  any- 
body who,  as  Mr.  Sexton  proudly  said  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
"had  been  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  he  ventured 
"  to  say  would  be  again,"  for  trying  to  keep  as  well 
up  in  the  running  as  possible.  This  account  of  the 
matter  is,  at  any  rate,  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  that 
given  by  the  leader  of  the  deputation  himself.  He  had 
asked  himself,  he  said,  "  what  justification  he  could  offer  for 


"  coming  over  to  Ireland  to  discuss  a  question  which  was 
"  primarily  an  Irish  one,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
"  that  it  was  his  right  as  a  citizen  of  a  kingdom  which  was 
"  united,  and  was  determined  to  remain  united,  to  take  an 
"  interest  in  any  question  which  affected  even  the  remotest 
"  part  of  it."  But  this  justification  is  so  instantaneously 
obvious  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  reflective 
process  should  have  been  necessary  to  arrive  at  it  at  all.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  answer  to  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
self-interrogation  would  have  arisen  simultaneously  with  the 
question.  When  was  it  that  the  momentary  hitch  took 
place  1  Did  it  only  occur  to  Mr.  Stansfeld  after  more  or 
less  prolonged  meditation  on  this  "  primarily  Irish  question  " 
that  Ireland  was  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  1  Or 
did  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  a  citizen  of  that  United 
Kingdom  only  dawn  by  degrees  upon  his  mind  ?  Or, 
finally,  did  he  spend  some  time  in  contemplating  these 
two  facts  "  in  their  quiddity "  before  he  was  visited  by 
the  brilliant  ajier^u  that  the  citizen  of  a  kingdom  has  "  a 
"  right  to  take  an  interest  in  any  question  which  affects 
"  even  the  remotest  part  of  it "  1  Upon  any  view  of  his 
meaning,  his  attempt  to  pose  as  a  Unionist  is  one  of  a 
most  maladroit  description,  eminently  characteristic  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Gladstonians  when  they  endeavour  to  fit  the 
language  of  Unionism  to  their  unaccustomed  lips.  All  that 
Mr.  Stansfeld  has  succeeded  in  proving  is  that  the  unity 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  with  him  a  truth  of  instinc- 
tive consciousness,  but  an  information  of  reasoning.  No 
genuine  Unionist  could  possibly  have  asked  himself  "  what 
"  justification  he  could  offer  for  coming  over  to  Ireland  to 
"  discuss  a  question  which  is  primarily  an  Irish  one  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  success  in  replying  to  his  own  interrogation 
does  not  by  any  means  atone  for  the  political  gaucherie  of 
having  framed  it. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Stansfeld  much  happier  in  his  subsequent 
criticisms  on  what  he  professes  to  regard  as  the  self-contra- 
dictory views  of  the  Unionist  party.  "  The  opponents  of 
"  the  Irish  people  on  this  question,"  he  said,  "held  incon- 
"  sistent  opinions.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  cry  for 
"  Home  Rule  was  fictitious.  In  the  same  breath  they 
"  pointed,"  as  no  doubt  they  do,  if  people  can  be  said  to 
point  with  their  lungs,  "  to  the  deep-rooted  desire  of  the 
"  Irish  for  self-govexmment ;  a  desire  so  antagonistic  in 
"  spirit  to  Great  Britain  that,  if  self-government  were 
"  granted,  it  would  be  used  against  the  interests  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom,  and  lead  to  separation."  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  these  two  opinions  being  intellectually  inconsis- 
tent, one  is  only  the  natural  and  logical  corollary  of  the 
other.  It  is  the  very  same  persons  who  are  attempting  to 
pass  off  a  "  fictitious  cry  "  for  a  particular  political  change 
as  a  genuine  national  demand  for  that  change — it  is  these 
very  persons  who,  if  they  obtained  what  they  are  clamour- 
ing for,  would  turn  the  concession  to  the  purposes  which 
Unionists  foresee  and  deprecate,  and  which  Mr.  Stansfeld 
sees  no  reason  to  fear.  Surely  the  position  of  those  who 
hold  this  view  of  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  and  its  probable 
consequences  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible  one.  What 
they  believe  is  simply  this — that  the  Irish  people,  as  such, 
have  not,  and  never  had,  any  definite  or  reasoned  desire 
for  separate  legislative  institutions ;  but  that  agitators  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
vague  discontent,  itself  in  a  great  measure  the  product  of 
agitation,  with  which  they  are  filled  is  only  to  be  obtained 
under  the  system  of  self-government  known  as  Home 
Rule ;  and,  further,  that  the  very  disappointment,  the 
inevitable  disappointment,  which  upon  the  concession 
this  visionary  hope  is  destined  to  encounter,  would  in 
its  turn  supply  the  agitators  with  the  strongest  possible 
leverage  for  a  movement  in  favour  of  complete  separation. 
Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  potent  an  ally 
they  would  have  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  if  that 
most  mischievous  measure,  bristling  with  irritating  and 
humiliating  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
which  it  professed  to  confer,  had  become  law.  When  Mr. 
Stansfeld  talks  lightly  about  the  people  of  Ireland  "  de- 
"  siring  a  system  of  self-government  only  in  the  interest  of 
"  their  own  country,  and  in  accordance  with  and  subordi- 
"  nate  to  the  necessities  of  the  union  with  Great  Britain 
"  in  one  United  Kingdom,"  he  coolly  assumes  the  successful 
solution  of  the  very  problem  which  has  to  be  solved,  and 
which  the  agitators  would  obviously  find  their  account  in 
representing  as  insoluble.  At  every  check  which  the  legis- 
lative policy  of  an  Irish  Parliament  might  undergo  from 
the  restraints  of  the  constitutional  statute  there  would  be  an 
immediate  outcry  against  its  provisions,  and  a  ready  complaint 
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that  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  being  sacrificed  to  the  real 
or  pretended  "  necessities  of  the  union  with  Great  Britain  in 
"one  United  Kingdom";  and  if  this  outcry  and  complaint 
were  not  attended  to,  it  would  at  once  become  the  business 
of  the  agitators,  as  it  would  be  in  their  power  under  the 
latest  development  of  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  Scheme, 
to  compel  a  hearing  for  their  demands  by  paralysing  the 
action  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
is  theoretically  impossible  to  work  a  local  Legislature 
having  powers  defined  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  a  con- 
stitutional statute ;  but  we  do  say  that,  without  complete 
good  faith  and  goodwill  on  both  sides,  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  this  achievement  is  complete.  And  to  postulate 
good  faith  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the 
local  Legislature  would  be  worked  is  to  make  an  assump- 
tion which  is  not  only  destitute  of  antecedent  probability, 
but  which  these  men  have  themselves  negatived  by  a  whole 
catena  of  declarations,  and  by  a  course  of  policy  persisted  in 
by  them  with  unbroken  uniformity  down  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  capitulation  to  them  three  years  ago. 


EAST  AFRICA. 

THE  new  concession  to  the  British  East  African  Company 
is  good  news  in  itself,  and  comes  conveniently  for  the 
Company  at  a  time  when  it  is  endeavouring  to  increase  its 
capital  by  offering  shares  to  the  general  public.  This  ex- 
tension puts  at  English  disposal  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
what  is  recognized  as  Zanzibar  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unlucky  little  enclave  of  Vitu,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely  by  itself  to  be  of  much  value  to  its  possessors.  It 
brings  once  more  under  what  is  practically  English  rule  a 
considerable  number  of  Banian  or  British-Indian  traders, 
whose  interests,  as  unfortunate  experience  has  shown  too 
well  of  late,  are  not  likely  to  be  looked  after  by  any  but 
their  own  fellow-subjects.  And  it  more  than  restores  (be- 
cause the  restoration  is  effected  in  a  manner  likely  to  be 
stable  and  solid)  the  predominance  of  England  which  was 
broken  by  the  unfortunate  refusal  to  accept  the  protector- 
ship of  the  Sultanate,  anil  which  seemed  menaced  with  some- 
thing like  utter  extinction  shortly  afterwards.  It  was,  of 
course,  certain  to  be  received  with  groans  and  growls  by 
the  German  "  colonial  men,"  despite  the  severe  lesson  which 
they  have  recently  received ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
irrepressible  Dr.  Peters  may  make  some  trouble  on  the 
spot,  for  it  seems  that  the  trouble  which  he  has  already 
made  for  himself  has  not  been  terminated,  as  seemed  at  one 
time  likely,  by  that  process  which  the  French  soldier  de- 
scribes, or  used  to  describe,  as  "  lead-wash  for  the  head." 
But  this  person  and  his  backers  at  home  have  had  too 
recent  and  too  unmistakable  a  lesson  from  Prince  Bismakck 
for  their  grumblings  to  be  of  much  danger  or  importance, 
and  the  more  sensible  part  of  the  German  press  has  already 
admitted  that  there  are  no  valid  German  claims  on  the 
Somali  coast. 

The  really  satisfactory  thing  about  the  matter  is,  of 
course,  that  the  British  East  African  Company  does  not 
gain  a  mere  paper  concession — a  sort  of  general  license 
to  catch-who-catch-can  and  catch-what-caught-can-be.  A 
solid  basis  of  trade  has  been  established  at  Lamu  already, 
and  at  the  other  ports,  it  is  believed,  there  are  also  the 
foundations  of  commercial  enterprise.  Politically  the 
acquisition  tends  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  England  on  the 
"  shoulder  '*  of  Africa,  and  it  is  also  of  not  inconsiderable 
importance  as  supplying  an  additional  basis  for  communi- 
cation with  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Lakes.  That  this 
communication  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  effected  by  the 
Congo,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  most  enthusiastic  defender  of  the 
Congo  route,  may  be  said  to  have  disproved  himself  by  his 
own  exploit  on  the  Aruwhimi.  But  it  does  not  seem  by  any 
means  impossible  that,  if  Emin  Pasha,  as  is  likely,  sticks  to 
his  post,  routes  of  traffic  may  be  opened  or  reopened  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  East  Coast,  routes  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  reconnected  with  the  recovered  waterway  of  the 
Nile.  There  may  be  no  vision  of  "  Africa  and  golden  joys  " 
in  such  prospects,  but  they  are  prospects  of  solid  advantage,  of 
the  opening  up  of  not  inconsiderable  markets  whereof  English 
producers  stand  in  great  need  and  of  not  inconsiderable 
spheres  of  work  for  Englishmen — all  being  conducted  on 
the  good  old  principle  of  making  sure  of  one  thing  before 
you  go  on  to  another.  This  new  success  of  the  East  African 
Company  should  be  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  start  a  somewhat  similar  enterprise  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambesi,  and  to  the  horror  of  Sir  John  Swinburne. 


For  it  would  seem  that  Sir  John,  unlike  Mr.  Verdant 
Green's  bed-maker,  "  has  had  concessions  himself,  sir,"  but 
"  can  not  enter  into  their  feelings."  We  have  before  wished 
well  to  these  adventurers,  who  may  be  able  to  build  up  a 
nourishing  business  to  the  south  of  the  Congo  State  and  the 
German  "  sphere  "  ;  while  the  British  East  African  Com- 
pany is  doing  the  same  on  the  north.  Only  let  them  re- 
member to  pursue  as  far  as  possible  the  same  course  that 
the  elder  Company  has  pursued — the  course  of  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  and  not  the  course  of  making  great  paper 
schemes  which  end  in  nothing,  or  in  worse  than  nothing. 
Intelligence  of  what  is  being  done  on  Lake  Nyassa  is  con- 
flicting and  rather  vague ;  but  if,  as  it  seems,  there  has 
been  a  Congo-State-like  capitulation  to  the  "  Arabs,"  that 
also  is  not  the  way  to  go. 


READING  BOOKS  AND  BUYING  BOOKS. 

Tin  WO  articles  in  the  magazines,  in  Murray's  and  the 
X  Fortnightly  Review,  are  devoted,  oddly  enough,  to 
books.  The  first,  by  Lord  Brabourne,  is  about  the  books 
which  people  buy  and  do  not  read ;  the  next,  by  Mr.  Gattie, 
is  about  the  books  they  read  and  do  not  buy.  Both  critics 
go  into  statistics,  which,  by  way  of  exception,  really  seem 
to  prove  something.  Mr.  Gattie  examines  the  returns  of 
provincial  lending  libraries,  and  by  "  provincial  "  you  shall 
understand  that  the  libraries  of  large  towns  are  intended. 
Books  are  divided  into  eight  classes.  Theology  and  philo- 
sophy come  first.  But  why  not  theology  and  fiction  1  The 
most  popular  theology  is  played  off  in  novels,  and  the  most 
popular  fiction  plays  freely  round  theology.  Philosophy  is 
much  in  the  same  case.  M.  Paul  Bourget's  Le  Disciple 
is  likely  to  prove  a  favourite  novel.  It  is  "  Greats  work  " 
mixed  up  with  Gaboriau,  or  Boisgobey  seasoned  with 
Greats  work.  Here  we  read  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
of  Ribot,  of  the  juge  d' instruction,  of  "  cold  pison,"  of 
Schopenhauer,  of  revolvers,  and  Rousseau.  Now  is  it  not 
unfair  of  Mr.  Gattie  to  take  philosophy  and  theology 
together  in  one  category  when  he  should  take  romance 
and  realism  and  religion,  brigands  and  biblical  criticism, 
all  in  one  agreeable  lump  1  Dividing  a  hundred  marks 
among  his  eight  classes  of  books,  Mr.  Gattie  finds  poor 
old  theology  and  philosophy  much  neglected.  Liverpool 
takes  nearly,  and  Exeter  quite,  three  per  cent,  of  this 
kind  of  thing ;  but  Rochdale  will  have  none  of  it,  nor 
will  Derby,  Stafford,  Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  Great 
Yarmouth.  Yet  these  cities  may  take  in  plenty  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  through  the  pores,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shape  of  fiction.  Fiction  is  absorbed  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  hundred,  and  fiction  is  now 
almost  always  philosophical  and  theological.  Mr.  Gattie 
complains  that  Miss  Broughton,  Miss  Braddon,  and  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  are  very  popular.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Miss  Braddon  is  not  so  philosophical 
as  M.  Paul  Bourget,  nor  Miss  Broughton  quite  so  keen 
on  theology  as  the  author  of  Robert  Ward,  Preacher ; 
but,  then,  surely  Cleopatra  is  a  fair  summary  of  Maspero, 
Renouf,  Mariette,  Brugsch,  Naville,  Wilkinson,  Chabas, 
Revillout,  and  Egyptological  research  in  general.  So 
Mr.  Gattie  must  not  despair  of  serious  studies.  They 
are  admitted  in  the  disguise  of  novels.  Poetry,  except 
at  Bristol  (six  per  cent.),  is  nowhere.  Why  is  poetry 
popular  at  Bristol  1  The  shade  of  Amos  Cottle  might 
reply.  Labourers  and  bricklayers  do  not  read — do  not 
read  books — any  more  than  literary  men  or  baronets.  The 
readers  are  milliners  and  clerks  and  boys,  and  even  metal- 
workers, who  may  be  interested  in  Mr.  Symonds's  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Potters,  like  poets,  read  very  little.  Portsmouth 
is  the  most  bookish  place  of  them  all.  At  Aberdeen,  oddly 
enough,  poetry  is  not  popular,  only  at  i  "44  per  cent.  A  book 
called  The  Best  Match  was  plunged  on  by  the  women  of 
Aberdeen,  as  The  Virgin  Widow  was  long  ago  by  another 
class  of  readers.  But  The  Best  Match  turned  out  to  be  a 
devotional  work,  and,  like  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  poem,  not 
what  had  been  expected  from  the  title. 

Some  profane  persons  will  hear  with  enthusiasm  that 
Vanity  Fair  and  Pickwick — ay,  and  Esmond  and  David 
Copperfield — are  very  much  more  liked  than  Middlemarch. 
This  is  not  bad  news ;  the  literary  heart  of  England  is  still 
in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Gattie  explains  this  by  George 
Eliot's  dealing  with  exploded  feudalism,  as  if  Esmond  was 
not  as  "  feudal "  as  Daniel  Deronda.  That  the  public 
occasionally  knows  what  is  good  seems  as  plausible  a 
theory.    Thackeray  is  said  to  be  twice  as  popular  as 
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Scott.  We  doubt  this.  You  can  buy  Scott  for  next  to 
nothing ;  Thackeray,  till  a  very  short  time  since,  was,  of 
course,  more  expensive,  and  had  to  be  got  from  libraries. 
Charles  Reade  is  said  to  be  out  of  vogue.  Fielding  and 
Sterne,  as  might  be  expected,  are  little  asked  for.  They 
are  as  antiquated  now  as  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Mr.  Gattie 
seems  astonished  that  popular  novels  in  three  volumes  are 
sold  by  the  libraries  at  a  shilling  a  volume.  In  his  opinion 
this  proves  them  to  be  temporary  trash.  He  may  forget  that 
you  can  buy  them  new  in  one  handy  volume,  as  cheap  as  in 
three  thumbed  volumes.  Treasure  Island,  from  the  libraries, 
is  said  to  sell  better  than  other  favourites.  This  may  apply 
to  the  first  edition;  there  be  enthusiasts  who  collect  Mr. 
Stevenson's  first  editions.  Nay,  there  are  poor  authors  whose 
first  editions  go  for  ten  times  the  original  price,  while  nobody 
buys  their  second  editions  at  all.  This  may  be  an  honour- 
able, but  is  assuredly  an  unenviable,  kind  of  popularity. 
It  is  not  Miss  Braddon's  or  Miss  Broughton's  kind.  Some 
modern  novels  keep  their  vogue ;  a  few  of  Mr.  Besant's 
and  Lorna  Boone  and  East  Lynne.  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  out  of 
fashion,  which  speaks  poorly  of  public  taste ;  and  even 
Lost  Sir  Massivyberd  finds  few  to  hunt  for  him,  Mr.  Gattie 
says.  Yet  the  search  will  repay  the  adventurous.  Miss 
Edna  Lyall  is  in  great  demand.  She  is  so  ideal.  The  public 
that  neglects  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  Miss  Edna  Lyall  and  her 
"  clearly  defined  purpose  "  is  not  a  public  to  be  reasoned 
with,  but,  were  it  worth  while,  to  be  prayed  for.  There  is 
a  continuous  demand  for  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm, 
and  of  the  young  woman  who  would  not  marry  the  baby's 
father,  and  the  young  man  who  dressed  like  a  woman,  and 
nursed  her  when  she  (apparently)  had  gout — but  it  may 
have  been  some  other  affection  of  the  feet.  One  person  in 
every  thirty-five  has  bought  a  shilling  novel,  and  The 
Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  has  rivalled  Called  Back. 
Mr.  Gattie  seems  to  think  that  all  shilling  novels  are 
"  .shockers,"  all  or  most ;  but  there  may  be  some  very  nice, 
reflective,  psychological  novels — analytic,  too — among  the 
"  bob'svorths."  No  English  novelists  have  enough  "  genius 
"  and  hold  upon  the  public  to  enable  them  to  drive  out  the 
"  rabble  of  trash-mongers."  What,  not  even  Miss  Edna 
Lyall  1  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  inevitable  Tolstoi, 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  and  other  evangelical  foreign  authors 
are  our  best  hope.  We  may  (as  we  understand)  expect 
much  service  to  really  sound  letters  from — 0  Gyp,  hear  it  I 
O  M.  Jules  Lema'itre,  listen  to  this — from  M.  Georges 
Oiinet  I  But  perhaps  Mr.  Gattie  does  not  include  M. 
Ohnet  among  the  authors  of  "  the  best  foreign  novels." 

As  a  rule,  all  these  works  are  rather  read  on  loan  from 
libraries  than  bought.  But  who  would  read  the  books  that 
Lord  Brabourne  writes  about,  the  books  which  people 
"  soon  parted  from  their  money  "  buy  1  Probably  none  but 
enthusiasts  of  topography,  and  they  soon  find  out  that  the 
price  of  a  dear  book  is  a  fluctuating  value,  and  depends  on 
"  condition,"  binding,  margin,  and  the  casual  competition  of 
the  sale.  It  needed  not  Lord  Brabourne  to  tell  us  this, 
which  he  does  with  some  spice  of  anecdote.  These  things 
are  not  mysteries — that  about  400,000  owners  of  a  shilling 
should  give  it  for  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  is  the 
mystery  which  neither  Mr.  Gattie  nor  any  other  philosopher 
can  dispel.  If  a  man  knew  how  to  create  such  a  demand, 
he  would  create  it  and  hold  his  tongue. 


"BE  MY  VISITOR  OR  I  WILL  " 

FOB  six  months  or  more  the  newspaper  Correspondents 
at  Berlin  have  been  employed  upon  a  "  visit  of  the 
"  Czar,"  which  remains  to  this  day  an  unsettled  thing.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor  William  and 
his  entourage  would  studiously  affect,  if  they  did  not  actually 
feel,  a  proud,  polite  indifference  as  to  whether  the  Czar 
would  or  would  not  return  the  call  of  his  German  cousin. 
Anxiety  on  the  subject  is  hardly  intelligible ;  display  of 
anxiety  amongst  the  most  improbable  of  things ;  and  yet 
the  daily  repetition  by  the  Berlin  news-writers  of  reports 
that  the  Czar  is  coming  ;  that  for  some  dark  Olympian 
reason  he  is  not  coming  ;  that,  after  all,  the  visit  is  merely 
postponed  ;  that  it  will  only  be  a  "  How  d'ye  do  1 "  en  route  ; 
that  it  actually  will  be  made  at  Berlin  ;  that  the  Czar  will 
not  hear  of  Berlin,  but  does  not  mind  meeting  the  Emperor 
at  some  border  place  while  he  is  on  a  more  direct  errand — 
all  these  reports,  over  and  over  repeated  in  every  tone  of 
.satisfaction  and  apprehension,  testify  to  a  perturbation  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  account.    But,  as  for  that  matter,  ner- 


vousness and  restlessness  have  strongly  marked  the  whole 
course  of  German  politics  since  the  present  Emperor  came 
to  the  throne.  They  appear  at  all  points,  in  all  that  is  said 
and  done. 

One  thing  is  evident  enough.  If  the  Germans  think  so 
much  of  this  visit  of  the  Czar  as  they  seem  to  think,  they 
have  tried  very  strange  methods  of  bringing  it  about.  Ac- 
cording to  all  belief,  the  young  Emperor's  meeting  with 
the  Russian  potentate  was  rather  forced.  It  did  not  please 
the  Czar,  who  had  a  mind  to  put  it  off;  and,  if  it  was  so, 
all  the  more  tact  was  needed  to  procure  the  return  visit. 
How  much  may  have  been  employed  in  pi'ivate  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say ;  but  whatever  the  amount,  and 
whatever  its  quality,  enough  was  done  in  public  to  counter- 
act it  altogether.  With  the  modest  Minister  of  a  phleg- 
matic country  like  England  it  may  pass  very  well  to  seek 
good  understandings  through  alternate  buffetings  and  em- 
bracings.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  regarded 
much,  the  question  being  decided  upon  a  review  of  much 
larger  matters.  But  a  Czar  of  All  the  Russias  is  a  very 
different  person  to  deal  with ;  and  within  the  memory  of 
man  no  such  personage  has  been  less  amenable  to  handling 
of  that  sort  than  the  present  owner  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  wonder  is  that  any  such  handling  should  have 
been  attempted  by  a  Government  with  Prince  Bismarck 
at  its  head  ;  and  the  surprise  becomes  yet  greater  when 
we  reflect  that  the  whole  thought,  the  whole  endeavour 
of  the  Emperor's  servants  are  addressed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  To  be  sure,  there  be  those,  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  who  deny  that  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  German  arrangements  and  combinations — seeing  or 
pretending  to  see  in  them  a  plan  for  forming  a  great  alli- 
ance, which,  when  it  is  complete  and  well  bound  together, 
shall  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  that  cannot  be  long  postponed 
without  risk  to  the  German  Empire.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  even  these  suspicious  critics  assert,  and  it  is  part  of 
their  case  to  assert,  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  taking  the 
utmost  pains  to  foist  on  the  world  a  belief  in  his  pretended 
longings  for  peace.  From  these  accounts  of  the  matter  it 
appears,  then,  that  the  Germans  are  really  working  for 
peace,  or  else  that  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  appear 
so.  But  the  truth  is  that,  meanwhile,  the}r  are  giving 
the  Czar  ample  material  for  awkward  questioning  on  either 
point.  If  he  was  not  so  loftily  indifferent  to  what  the 
world  says  or  thinks,  if  he,  too,  had  adopted  the  system  of 
diplomatizing  through  the  press,  a  dozen  inspired  writers 
might  be  primed  with  observations  on  this  very  question  of 
the  visit  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
would  be  overtaxed  to  answer.  As  thus : — The  Czar  is 
expected  to  go  to  Berlin  on  a  visit  of  courtesy.  The 
courtesy  is  demanded  as  something  that  can  hardly  be  with- 
held, while  from  time  to  time  proclamation  is  made 
that  its  accordance  will  signify  that  the  Czar  is  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  cousin,  and  relies  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
policy.  At  any  rate,  the  Czar  is  bound  to  present  him- 
self in  the  Prussian  capital,  there  to  do  its  master  honour. 
Should  he  neglect  so  plain  an  obligation,  it  will  be  clear 
that  he  is  a  foe  to  Germany  and  peace ;  and  that  the 
League,  and  its  costly  responsibilites,  are  justified  by  his 
evident  determination  to  make  war.  That  is  the  cease- 
less refrain  of  the  German  press.  But  what  happens 
meantime  1  While  the  Czar  is  still  pressed  to  go  to 
Berlin  with  fraternal  embraces  for  the  Emperor,  the  utmost 
pains  are  taken  to  make  a  public  show  of  an  alliance 
which,  according  to  one  account,  has  been  formed  to  crush 
the  Muscovite,  and,  according  to  another,  to  muzzle  him. 
And  this  last  is  not  an  unauthorized  or  merely  speculative 
account  either.  It  is  official.  The  Italian  King  goes  to 
Berlin  to  parade  the  alliance — with  what  necessity,  and  for 
what  peaceful  purpose  1  There  are  grand  military  junket- 
ings— all  for  the  Czar  to  view.  When  they  are  over,  there 
is  a  meeting  of  the  Austrian  and  German  sovereigns  to 
renew  them ;  and  on  all  occasions  when  glasses  are  raised 
and  Royal  and  Imperial  allies  toast  each  other  Europe  is 
called  in  to  hear  that  the  confederation  thus  paraded  is 
meant  to  force  peace  upon  the  Czar.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  muzzle — a  restraint  to  which,  in  itself,  we  have  no 
objection. 

Now  His  Majesty  of  Russia  might  well  ask  how  all  this 
is  to  be  interpreted,  and  how  he  in  particular  is  expected  to 
take  it.  But,  without  appeal  or  suggestion  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, two  considerations  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  true  state  of*  affairs  and 
who  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  facts  that  may  displease  or 
disturb  him.    It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
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junketings  and  banqueting  aforementioned,  with  all  that  is 
said  and  done  at  them,  might  be  regarded  as  something 
like  intentional  insult  by  a  potentate  far  less  high  and 
mighty  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  much  humbler 
prince,  with  a  tithe  of  Alexander's  pride  and  not  so  many 
soldiers  by  a  quarter  of  a  million,  might  be  expected  to 
refrain  from  courtesy  visits  to  a  foreign  capital  where 
demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  got  up  repeatedly  and 
ostentatiously.  If,  then,  the  Czar  hesitates  to  return  the 
visit  of  his  cousin  of  Germany,  we  need  not  seek  an  ex- 
planation beyond  the  reasons  provided  by  those  who  yet 
appear  so  very  desirous  of  seeing  him  at  Berlin.  Other 
reasons  he  may  have,  of  course.  These,  however,  are 
enough — more  than  enough  ;  and  it  is  mere  superfluity  of 
investigation  to  inquire  any  further.  But  there  is  another 
consideration.  The  natural  effect  of  these  proceedings  on 
his  mind  who  is  specially  solicited  to  mark  them  must  be 
as  well  known  at  Berlin  as  everywhere  else.  How,  then, 
fire  they  to  be  accounted  for  1  Is  there  any  commanding 
necessity  for  them  ?  Would  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Powers  be  less  firm  without  these  public  meetings, 
these  reviews  of  troops,  these  banquets  of  advertisement, 
and  high  dramatic  toas tings  1  We  know  that  none  of  these 
things  are  needed  to  ratify  an  alliance  which  two  out  of 
the  three  populations  concerned  believe  to  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  while  the  third  sees  in  it  a  promise  of  safety 
with  considerable  profits.  As  for  the  Czar  himself,  is 
evidence  of  this  sort  necessary  to  convince  him  that  such  a 
confederation  exists  ?  The  question  is  absurd.  He  has 
his  own  means  of  ascertaining  the  relations  of  his  neigh- 
bours, which  in  this  case  have  never  been  a  secret ;  and 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  acquainting  him  with 
the  reality  of  the  alliance  in  a  quiet  way.  But  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  has  been  chosen  ;  and  the  question  how  peace 
can  lie  served  by  these  rufflings  and  girdings  and  biting  of 
thumbs  in  the  public  street  is  not  easily  answerable.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intention  were  to  hasten  conflict 
by  flouting  an  extremely  proud,  resentful,  autocratic  sove- 
reign in  the  presence  of  his  people,  one  difficulty  would  dis- 
appear at  once  ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  awkwardness  comes 
in.  Who  can  assert  that  the  paradings  at  Berlin  are  neces- 
sary, or  deny  that  they  are  provoking  1  And  yet  the  allies 
do  mean  nothing  but  peace.  It  is  to  avert  war  and  its 
frightful  calamities  that  they  are  banded  together.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  some  disturbing  element 
of  injudiciousness  at  work;  and  perhaps  we  know  where 
to  look  for  something  of  the  kind.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  so  curious  a  state  of  things,  we  are 
bound  to  take  account  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,' and  to 
shirk  none. 


THE  FRENCH  PRETENDERS. 

THAT  pretenders  as  a  class  and  French  pretenders  in 
particular,  that  candidates  all  over  the  world  and 
French  candidates  more  than  any  others,  are  incapable  of 
being  taught  by  experience  are  facts  known  to  the  most 
superficial  observer.  The  various  addresses  which  have 
been  published  to  the  electors  of  France  during  the  last  ten 
days  or  so  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  proving  any- 
thing new.  They  are  all  of  them  full  of  prophecies  of  the 
millennium  if  only  the  country  will  take  the  pill  for  pre- 
venting the  earthquake  which  each  vendor  has  to  offer. 
The  Count  of  Paris,  his  able  supporter  M.  Herve,  and 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  agree  on  that  point.  Each 
of  them  is  sure  that  universal  suffrage  will  so  pronounce 
that  incontinently  he,  or  his  King  in  M.  Herve's  case, 
will  be  put  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  then  the  chief  of 
the  State  will  cease  to  be  a  nullity.  Ministers  will  cease 
to  be  suspected  of  tripotage,  the  finances  will  be  admirably 
managed,  the  army  will  experience  some  ill-defined  but 
immense  benefit,  the  foreign  policy  of  France  will  become  a 
model  of  peaceful  and  imposing  dignity.  There  is  in  all 
these  respects  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  and  the 
country  may  with  equal  safety  decide  for  either  Royalists 
or  Bonapartists.  In  the  meantime  the  General  is  engaged 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  Government 
to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  sentence  of  the  High  Court 
may  not  be  a  bar  to  his  candidature,  since  it  is  only  the 
Chamber  which  is  entitled  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  any 
given  election. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  authors  of  these  magnificent 
promises  do  not,  in  their  private,  unofficial  capacity,  believe 


every  word  of  them.  But,  if  this  scepticism  seems  to  defend 
them  to  some  extent  from  the  charge  of  credulity,  it  is  only 
to  give  them  over  to  it  in  another  way.  They  must,  one 
supposes,  expect  the  country  to  believe  them,  and  believing 
them  to  act  on  them.  A  more  remarkable  proof  of  that  in- 
capacity to  learn  by  experience  which  distinguishes  the  race 
of  pretenders  could  hardly  be  given.  France  has  done  many 
things  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  of  revolution,  but 
what  she  has  not  done  has  been  to  vote  spontaneously  in 
favour  of  any  party  or  body  of  principles,  or  for  anybody 
or  anything,  except  a  strong  Government  in  actual  pos- 
session of  power.  The  election  which  upset  the  adminis- 
tration of  Marshal  MacMahon  was  only  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  not  a  real  one.  In  that  case 
the  Republic  was  the  nominal  Government,  and  was 
threatened  in  some  ill-understood  way  which  caused  un- 
easiness by  some  alternative  which  inspired  no  enthu- 
siasm. The  country  was  indifferent  to  the  Marshal  and 
detested  his  Ministers.  Moreover,  the  popularity  of  the 
dead  Thiers  and  the  living  Gambetta  was  great  and  the 
Republicans  were  temporarily  united.  No  such  conditions 
will  exist  at  the  approaching  struggle.  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  case,  also,  the  result  of  the  election  may 
be  something  of  a  surprise ;  but  of  what  kind  it  will 
be  no  one  even  pretends  to  guess — no  one,  that  is,  who 
is  not  a  candidate,  and,  therefore,  naturally  or  officially 
cocksure.  The  Government  has  shown  that  it  can  hit, 
and  will  certainly  use  all  the  machinery  at  its  dis- 
posal for  purposes  of  coercion.  It  has  a  strong  Radical 
and  Moderate  Conservative  following ;  with  that,  and  the 
support  of  the  timid  who  f  jar  all  changes,  it  may  secure 
a  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oppositions  are  less 
well  placed  than  the  Republicans  who  upset  Marshal 
MacMahon.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  united,  and  they 
possess  no  leader  so  popular  as  Gambetta  ;  they  have  no 
name  to  use  which  even  remotely  approaches  that  of  Thiers. 
A  few  months  ago,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  General's  popu- 
larity, the  want  of  a  leader  who  could  serve  the  turn  seemed 
likely  to  be  made  good.  But  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
General's  popularity  is  not  what  it  was  before  his  flight.  If 
it  has  really  very  seriously  diminished  (it  is  always  advi- 
sable to  use  the  "if"  freely  in  discussingGeneral  Boulanger), 
then  the  chance  of  the  Oppositions  may  be  considered  to  have 
sunk  very  notably.  The  Count  of  Paris,  with  that  readi- 
ness to  make  arrows  out  of  all  wood  which  is  so  truly 
Orleanist,  recommends  his  followers  to  support  all  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  including  the  Boulangists  as  certainly  as  the 
Bonapartists.  Prince  Victor  speaks  in  a  prouder  strain, 
but  his  party  will  doubtless  be  no  more  scrupulous  than 
the  Royalists.  This  alliance  may  serve  to  put  the  Opposi- 
tions in  a  position  to  scramble  over  the  spoils  of  France ; 
but  it  has  one  defect.  It  aims  openly  at  making  the 
Boulangists  Royalist  or  Bonapartist  tools.  Now,  as  the 
Boulangists  have  always  noisily  asserted  themselves  to  be 
Republicans,  this  patronage  may  possibly  do  them  no  good 
with  some  of  their  followers.  This  possibility  is  one  of  the 
many  which  make  the  result  of  the  coming  election  so 
doubtful,  and,  since  they  balance  one  another  so  evenly, 
make  it  seem  not  wholly  improbable  that,  when  the  voting 
is  over,  the  parties  may  stand  much  as  they  do  at 
present. 


TRAVELLERS'  TALES. 

YEARLY,  at  this  season,  is  the  plaint  of  the  tourist 
heard  in  the  land,  and  provokes  the  harmless  and 
unnecessary  newspaper  correspondence  and  comment.  For 
the  sea-serpent  and  the  gooseberry  we  may  wait  in  unper- 
turbed confidence,  finding  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  letter  on 
the  wrongs  of  tourists  a  sufficient  sign  of  the  season,  and  a 
precursor  of  greater  woes  and  wonders.  Mr.  Butler  has 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Surrey,  to  pro- 
claim the  scandalous  charges  made  and,  we  suppose,  paid 
for  board  and  lodgment  at  a  certain  hostelry  in  that  plea- 
sant county.  This  suffering  traveller  found  that  the 
round  sum  of  il.  daily  did  hardly  suffice  for  his  bare  board 
and  lodging  in  the  Surrey  hotel.  In  the  Tyrol,  however,  he 
declared  they  "  did  him "  in  a  far  superior  style  for  the 
modest  outlay  of  five  shillings  a  day — a  sum  which  is,  indeed, 
too  suggestive  of  the  "  bare  board  "  of  which  he  writes. 
Why  should  this  discrepancy  be  1  No  wonder  is  it  that  Mr. 
Butler  prefers  Meran  to  the  Surrey  hills.  His  indictment 
of  the  Surrey  hotel  is  a  formidable  bill  of  wrongs.  There 
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was  the  fabulous  charge  of  six  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a 
double-bedded  room,  exclusive  of  "  tubs,"  Mr.  Butler  in- 
dignantly adds,  as  if  tubs  were  common  objects  in  Conti- 
nental hotels.  Then  he  grieves  sorely  for  the  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  expended  on  half  a  mile's  service  of  the 
"local  fly."  The  hardened  traveller  will  smile  at  these 
proofs  of  extortion.  He  will  justly  compassionate  the 
guilelessness  of  Mr.  Butler,  and  trust  that  his  home  expe- 
riences may  be  salutary.  The  angry  reference  to  the  "  local 
"  fly  "  betrays  a  sensibility  that  has  miraculously  survived 
the  rigours  of  foreign  travel,  or  it  may  be  a  last  protest 
wrung  from  the  still-vext  recollection  of  an  ill-cooked  dinner. 
Mr.  Butler  had  been  better  employed  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing of  another  kind  of  local  fly  which  is  intolerably 
active  in  foreign  hotels,  and  in  many  ways  far  more  costly. 
Of  course  these  grievances  have  called  forth  support  or  re- 
monstrance from  tourists  and  from  innkeepers,  to  the  intel- 
ligent gratification  of  the  numerous  readers  of  newspapers 
always  eager  to  hear  "  some  airgument  betwixt  ony  tway." 
Brief  is  the  season,  and  the  opportunity  comes  but  once  a 
year.  Those  who  back  Mr.  Butler  in  his  great  wrath  are 
emulative  with  a  good  will,  knowing  they  have  but  a  short 
time.  "  L.,"  who  has  been  doing  the  southern  cathedrals 
and  the  wild  hills  of  Surrey,  cites  the  inconsiderable  items  of 
his  hotel  bills  and  sighs  for  the  first-class  economies  of 
Nuremberg.  It  is  the  old  story  again.  Five  shillings  at 
Nuremberg  go  further  than  twenty  at  Exeter  or  Guildford. 
To  hear  the  other  side  is  quite  sufficient  to  convict  the 
grumblers  of  futility  and  unreason.  Mr.  Butler  infers,  in 
his  haste,  that  all  Surrey  hotels  are  like  that  of  his  late 
bondage,  where  tubs  were  extras  and  the  local  fly  a  deadly 
impost.  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  having  travelled  over  the 
same  district,  easily  refutes  the  errors  of  Mr.  Butler  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Braye  informs  a  distracted  public  of  his  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  travels  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  Mr.  Braye  is  not  apologetic  when  confessing 
that  he  was  supplied,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  four 
shillings,  with  a  substantial  tea,  the  use  of  a  coffee-room, 
good-sized  drawing-room,  and  clean  bedroom,  and  a  break- 
fast of  ham  and  eggs.  By  abjuring  the  local  fly  Mr.  Braye 
was  enabled  to  travel  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  mail-contractor's 
van,  with  an  entertaining  driver,  in  the  company  of  an  old 
lady,  the  sister  of  a  London  banker,  for  a  sum  under  one 
shilling.  What  better  fortune  could  the  traveller  desire  ? 
We  hope  that  the  visitors'  book  was  relieved  of  its  burden  of 
dull  impertinence  by  the  record  of  Mr.  Braye's  gratitude. 

There  is  a  sort  of  tourists  foredevote  to  mischance.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  pleasing  tbem.  The  voyager's  art  is 
altogether  beyond  their  attainment.  On  va,  mats  on  ne 
voyage  pas.  Experience  teaches  them  nothing,  as  they  go 
from  place  to  place,  irritably  sensitive  to  the  disadvantages 
of  their  present  halting  stage.  It  is  always  some  remote 
town  or  health  resort  that,  in  the  matter  of  prices  or 
scenery,  is  glorified  to  their  discontent  when  compared  with 
the  abode  of  to-day.  They  travel  perpetually  in  the  odour 
of  comparisons.  For  such  the  best  and  biggest  hotel, 
though  thick-sown  through  all  the  picturesque  countries  of 
the  globe,  proves  less  satisfactory  than  the  worst  inn's  worst 
room  is  to  the  wise  traveller.  Without  occasional  dis- 
comfort travel  would  be  more  wearisome,  because  more 
monotonous,  than  it  is.  It  is  grossly  inconsistent  to  com- 
plain in  one  breath  of  over-charges  and  uncivilized  accom- 
modation. In  the  barbarous  old  days  before  steam  and 
hotels,  when  the  poet  Gray  and  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin 
set  the  fashion  of  picturesque  tours,  there  was  some  justifi- 
cation of  the  traveller's  complaint  of  discomfort.  No 
sensible  persons  expected  to  find  "  home  from  home " 
in  the  roadside  inns  of  a  century  ago,  though  many  of 
these  were  exceedingly  comfortable  and  inspiring.  Over- 
charge was  somewhat  more  unusual  in  the  inns  on  the 
coach  roads  of  old,  and  is  at  once  one  of  the  proofs  and 
fruits  of  civilization.  Travelling,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
more  expensive  and  tedious  than  it  is  now,  and  in  this 
cheapening  of  the  process  and  extension  of  the  locomotive 
range  lies  the  modern  tourist's  compensation  for  the  more 
expensive  and  less  substantial  accommodation  of  our  country 
hotels.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
dietary  of  the  Meran  Hotel  commended  by  Mr.  Butler. 
Was  it  well  varied,  or  all  quail  and  thin  soup  1  It  can 
hardly  have  been  what  our  rude  fathers  called  generous, 
whatever  its  constituents,  and,  without  something  less  vague 
than  Mr.  Butler's  comparative  estimate,  the  Surrey 
hotel  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  disgraced.  Cheapness  is, 
after  all,  a  much-abused  word.  Some  travellers  would 
"quarrel  with  mince-pies,"  and  others  would  thrive  on  the 


"  tougb  billygoat  and  turpentine "  which  sorely  troubled 
Lord  Byron's  English  valet  in  Greece  and  Albania.  The 
expensive  hotel  is  not  necessarily  the  most  costly,  and  the 
dearest  dinner  is  that  which  disagrees  wTith  you. 


MUNICIPAL  POLITICIANS. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  make  much  personal  comment  on 
the  early  and  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Bottomley 
Firth,  just  as  he  had  attained  what  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  nearly  the  summit  of  his  ambition — the  impor- 
tant and  not  unremunerative  post  of  Deputy-Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council.  On  every  conceivable  point 
of  politics  or  connected  with  politics  Mr.  Firth's  opinions 
were  opinions  which  we  think  mistaken,  if  not  also  mis- 
chievous ;  while  the  manner  in  which  he  defended  those 
opinions  was  not  likely  to  reconcile  those  who  objected  to 
their  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  merely  con- 
ventional respect  for  the  dead  which  indisposes  us  to  speak 
harshly  of  a  man  who  was,  at  any  rate,  consistent,  vigorous, 
and  no  doubt  true  to  his  own  idea  of  what  was  politically 
and  socially  desirable.  Mr.  Firth's  decease  will  give 
another  opportunity  of  repairing  the  laqhes,  on  the  part 
of  Londoners,  which  unfortunately  placed  their  municipal 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  distinctly  opposed  in 
all  ways  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  London.  But  the 
majority  is  still  too  great  for  there  to  be  any  hope  of  seat- 
ing a  representative  of  these  feelings  and  opinions  in  the 
important  and  well-paid  post  also  vacated.  The  majority  have 
it  in  their  power,  of  course,  to  reward  one  of  their  own 
extremists  if  they  choose  ;  they  have  it  also  in  their  power, 
if  they  can  induce  some  really  good  man,  not  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  more  moderate  and  respect- 
able of  them,  to  clear  the  Council  in  part  from  the  heavy 
reproach  it  has  hitherto  incurred.  But  it  may  be  at  once 
granted  that  such  a  person  may  not  be  very  easy  to  find. 

The  now  unfashionable  believers  in  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  supply  and  demand  must  be  rather  exercised 
between  hope  and  fear  on  the  subject  of  the  Municipal 
Politician.  The  establishment  of  County  Councils  has 
created  a  very  great  demand  indeed.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  chief  recent  precedent,  the  history  of  School  Boards, 
is  encouraging  on  the  subject  of  supply.  When  School  Boards 
were  started,  as  when  County  Councils  were  started,  a  few  men 
of  real  eminence  were  ready  to  take  place  in  them  ;  but  they 
were  soon  disgusted,  and,  despite  occasional  elections  of  a 
better  type,  the  average  School  Board  politician  is  not  of  a 
very  high  class.  In  the  case  of  the  County  Councils  better 
things  were  hoped  for  ;  and  better  men  did,  as  a  fact,  stand, 
for  the  reason  that,  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  Councils- 
General,  the  seats  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  form  steps 
to  higher  things.  In  the  country  this  hope  seems  to  some 
extent  to  be  realized.  But  the  London  County  Council — 
owing,  no  doubt,  in  great  part  to  the  indolent  indiffei'ence 
of  Londoners — was  a  grievous  disappointment.  Even  the 
victorious  party  could  not  be  very  proud  of  the  personnel, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  of  their  representatives  ;  and, 
though  the  minority  is,  no  doubt,  individually  of  better 
quality,  even  there  the  average  is  not  extremely  high.  Nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  the  case.  The  examples 
of  men  working  their  way  through  town-corporation  work 
to  Parliament  are  not  numerous,  Mr.  Chamberlain  being 
almost  the  only  one  of  much  distinction ;  and  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  the  County  Council  road 
should  be  any  smoother  or  more  certain.  Yet  it  will 
be  a  serious  thing  if  the  municipal  politician  of  a  better 
kind  than  has  yet  presented  himself  does  not  appear.  The 
London  County  Council,  when  it  has  not  been  merely 
ridiculous,  has  up  to  the  present  time  been,  like  the  School 
Board,  chiefly  extravagant;  extravagance,  even  when  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  personal  corruption,  being  the  natural  result 
of  inexperience  and  want  of  practical  ability.  Whether  Mr. 
Firth's  shoes,  comfortably  lined  as  they  are,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  secure  a  really  good  man  is  a  less 
immediate  question  than  the  question  whether  the  really 
good  man  is  there  to  fill  them,  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  is  not  readily  forthcoming.  The  sacred  principle  of 
popular  election  would,  of  course,  be  outraged  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  paid  "  deputy"  of  a  County  Council  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  be  irre- 
movable during  good  behaviour;  but  this  arrangement 
would  have  many  advantages. 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

AS  a  matter  of  course  the  lessons  of  the  naval  manoeuvres 
are  being  set  forth  on  all  hands,  with  equal  promp- 
titude and  confidence.  Lessons  bad  and  lessons  good  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance.  We  need  hardly  say  at  this  time 
of  day  that  among  the  bad  lessons  we  include  those  which 
profess  to  be  strategical  or  tactical.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  points  out  how  the  fight  off* 
TJshant  illustrates  the  influence  of  luck  in  naval  warfare. 
Luck  is  great  in  all  human  affairs ;  but,  with  Admiral 
Baird's  order  of  last  week  before  us,  we  must  differ  from 
the  Times'  Correspondent  as  to  its  share  in  this  case.  On 
the  contrary,  as  little  was  left  to  fortune  as  human  ingenuity 
could  leave.  The  Admiral's  plan  was  complete.  He  divided 
his  fleet  into  two  bodies,  putting  the  quicker  ships  into 
one  and  the  slower  into  the  other.  He  then  sent  off 
the  quicker  squadron  in  the  hope  that  it  would  somehow 
slip  through  the  enemy,  that  the  enemy  would  follow  up 
Channel,  and  that  he  would  follow  the  enemy  to  see  what 
he  could  pick  up.  How  could  an  admiral  have  more  care- 
fully provided  that  a  part  of  his  fleet  should  foil  in  with 
the  bulk  of  the  other  side  and  be  crushed?  Accordingly 
this  is  what  happened,  and  in  all  these  things,  as  the 
Athenian  General  observed,  fortune  had  no  part.  Then,  of 
course,  we  are  asked  to  remember  that  even  Sir  George 
Tryon's  victory  did  not  prevent  the  raids  on  coast  towns, 
and  the  deduction  is  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in 
war,  and  that  Frenchmen  would  be  greatly  rejoiced  at  the 
destruction  of  an  English  town.  We  dare  say  they  would, 
but  their  joy  would  be  sensibly  cooled  when  the  bombard- 
ment of  Edinburgh  was  followed  by  the  bombardment  of 
Havre.  Honfleur,  Dieppe,  St.  Malo,  Nantes,  Rochelle,  and 
Marseilles.  It  also  appears  to  us  doubtful  whether  a  couple 
of  ironclads,  not  manned  from  Charenton,  would  run  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  till  they  were  quite  sure  that  there  was 
not  a  squadron  capable  of  smashing  them  in  the  trap  waiting 
off  St.  Abb's  Head.  It  is  one  thing  to  play  these  games  in 
manoeuvres,  when  no  harm  can  follow;  another  thins  to  do 
them  in  war,  when  death  or  capture  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. We  are  perfectly  conscious  that  we  have  said 
this  a  hundred  times;  but,  then,  the  nonsense  we  protest 
against  has  been  repeated  many  thousands,  and  we  can  but 
endeavour  to  redress  the  balance. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  manoeuvres  have  taught  lessons 
such  as  can  be — and,  indeed,  must  be — learnt  wherever 
ships  keep  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  new  lesson,  or  one  which 
we  alone  have  had  to  learn.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
old  as  things  go  in  this  time  of  change ;  and  the  French 
have  had  to  learn  it  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  lament,  as  we 
do,  the  accursed  purblind  pedantry  of  science  which  will 
not  look  at  facts.  It  is  briefly  this— that,  since  Admiralties 
took  to  forgetting  that  a  ship  is,  after  all,  a  hollow  struc- 
ture meant  to  prove  habitable  at  sea  in  all  weathers,  for 
i  more  or  less  prolonged  periods  of  time,  they  have  turned 
out  things  which  are  not  ships  at  all,  though  they  may  be 
called  so  by  courtesy.  Big  and  little,  they  will  be  half 
useless  in  war  because  human  beings,  who  are  made  of 
flesh,  bones,  and  blood,  who  have  lungs  and  stomachs  and 
spinal  cords,  who  must  eat  occasionally  and  sleep  from  time 
,  to  time,  cannot  live  in  them.  This,  also,  we  have  said 
before;  and  the  French  have  said  it,  and  it  must  be  said  till 
it  is  hammered  into  the  heads  of  Ministries  and  dockyard 
authorities.  A  third  thing  which  has  been  said  again  and 
again,  which  the  French  have  said  often,  and  which  the 
'  naval  manoeuvres  have  given  occasion  to  say  again,  is  this — 
that  the  fighting  power  of  many  of  our  warships  has  been 
,  sacrificed  to  speed,  and  that,  as  a  just  punishment,  the  speed 
(  has  not  been  retained,  even  when  it  was  attained  on  the 
.  measured  mile.  Warships  cannot  be  built  merely  to  go  and 
to  carry  cargo  like  an  ocean  packet.  They  must  supply  a 
platform  for  guns  and  be  solid.  If  the  first  thing  thought 
of  is  speed,  the  platform  and  the  solidity  are  sacrificed,  but 
not  discarded.  The  result  is  a  compromise  which,  like  other 
compromises,  means  a  bundle  of  second-rate  qualities.  Our 
swift  cruisers  are  apt,  in  fact,  to  be  half-swift  and  half- 
strong.  Meanwhile,  the  old  Uercides,  built  when  the 
tradition  that  a  ship  is  a  ship  was  not  yet  forgotten,  keeps 
j»  her  sound  and  sufficient  qualities  after  some  twenty  years 
of  service,  in  spite  of  her  accident  at  the  beginning  of 
the  manoeuvres.  These  are  some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
manoeuvres,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  them. 


1 


MORE  UNEKALITY. 

J"E  were  half  afraid  or — for  there  is  nothing  in  these  days 
like  a  little  hypocrisy — let  us  say,  we  charitably  hoped 
that  the  body  which  mystically  calls  itself  the  "  C.  E.  T.  S."— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — 
was  going  to  sit  down  under  the  correction  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Wbthered  administered  to  it  some  weeks  ago.  Such  con- 
duct would  not  only  have  been  Christian  (and  though  there 
is  nothing  Christian  in  Total  Abstinence,  Temperance  is 
undoubtedly  a  Christian  virtue),  it  would  also  have  been 
discreet  ;  for  Mr.  Wethered  had  got  the  Society  so 
thoroughly  in  Chancery  that,  in  the  way  of  fair  fighting,  it 
could  do  nothing.  But  some  considerable  experience  in  the 
ways  of  this  particular  sect  of  will-worshippers  made  us 
pretty  certain  that  Christianity  and  discretion  (by  the  way, 
"  Christianity  and  Discretion  Dissuading  the  C.E.T.S.  from 
"  Attacking  Mr.  Wethered  "  would  be  a  simply  unsurpass- 
able subject  for  an  allegorical  ceiling  in  the  old  style)  would 
not  get  the  better  of  the  Temperance  man's  usual  intemper- 
ance, and  that  the  Society,  in  Chancery  though  it  be,  would 
probably  try  to  kick  Mr.  Wethered's  shins.  And  so  it  was. 
Although  Mr.  Wethered  was  in  error  (the  Times  having 
held  back  for  a  time  the  "  official  "  documents  in  question) 
in  supposing  in  a  further  letter  of  his  own  that  the  C.E.T.S. 
was  not  going  to  give  him  an  official  answer,  that  well-inten- 
tioned victim  of  monomania,  its  Chairman,  Canon  Ellison,  and 
a  polite  London  Diocesan  Secretary,  had  already  endeavoured 
to  reply.  And  a  publication  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
organ  of  the  Society,  and  which  is  called  the  Temperance 
Chronicle,  has  also  rushed  to  the  rescue.  All  three  give 
illustrations  of  temperance  ways  which  are  very  instructive 
and  edifying,  and  with  which  Mr.  Wethered  ought  to  be 
well  pleased. 

A  vain  people  may  need  reminding  that  Mr.  Wethered 
had  been  asked  to  contribute,  he  a  brewer  and  unashamed, 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  the  consistency  of  his  doing  so 
being  urged  upon  him  by  the  information  that  its  funda- 
mental principle  was  union  on  perfectly  equal  terms  and 
partnership  in  government  in,  as  far  as  possible,  equal 
proportions  between  total  abstainers  and  moderates.  Mr. 
Wethered,  a  much-inquiring  man,  found  out  on  inquiry 
that  the  equal  proportions  were  three  teetotallers  to  one 
Laodicean,  and  that  the  samples  of  the  equal  terms  vouch- 
safed him  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of  abuse  of  his  trade, 
and  scarcely  veiled  requests  to  know  how  he  could  have  the 
impudence  to  meddle  with  the  Society  at  all.  Canon 
Ellison's  answer  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  him,  decent 
in  form.  It  shirks,  indeed,  the  plain  question  asked  by 
Mr.  Wethered  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  an  answer,  prac- 
tically admits  the  charge.  But  it  pleads  that,  though 
perhaps  the  advanced  section  may  come  to  the  front 
because  they  are  greater  busybodies  than  their  fellows, 
"  loyalty  to  the  dual  basis  has,  in  practice,  come  to 
"  be  the  determining  qualification  for  membership."  Dis- 
loyalty to  the  dual  basis  (that  is  to  say,  the  abso- 
lute equality  of  teetotallers  and  moderate  men  in  the 
august  and  all-seeing  eye  of  the  C.  E.  T.  S.)  would  be 
felt  to  be  "  a  disqualification  either  for  membership  or  for 
"  any  office  in  the  Society,  paid  or  unpaid."  Poor  Canon 
Ellison  !  While  he  thus  wrote,  or  soon  afterwards,  "  the 
"  London  Diocesan  Secretaiy,  C.  E.  T.  S.,"  an  official 
who,  we  suppose,  is  either  paid  or  unpaid,  was  writing  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Wethered  "  was  a  striking  example  of 
"  the  old  saying  that  '  he  who  drinks  beer  thinks  beer.'  "  The 
great  Basis  lays  it  down  that  "  a  man  may  drink  and  not  be 
"  drunk,"  and  the  paid  or  unpaid  officials  of  the  Society  ask 
beer-drinkers  and  beer-brewers  to  subscribe  to  their  funds. 
This  Diocesan  Secretary  informs  Mr.  Wethered  that  it  is 
"  no  part  of  the  Society's  scheme  to  foster  the  liquor  trade 
"  by  affoi'ding  help  to  the  manufacturers."  It  was  part  of 
its  scheme  however,  it  appears,  to  ask  them  for  subscriptions 
and  call  them  names  afterwards.  Also  Mr.  Wethered  (who 
did  not  ask,  but  was  asked,  to  join  the  Society)  is  informed 
that  it  "  does  not  desire  to  admit  those  who  aid  and  abet  the 
"  drinking  habits  of  the  country."  What  a  wobbly  basis  I 
What  a  wonderfully  unanimous  Society  I  One  Diocesan 
Secretary  asks  a  brewer  who,  we  suppose,  is  a  "  manufac- 
"  turer  "  of  liquor  and  a  "  trader  "  in  it,  and  an  "  aider  and 
"  abettor  of  drinking  habits,"  to  give  his  noble  honour's 
name  and  his  noble  honour's  worship's  money  to  the 
Society;  another  addresses  to  him  the  compliments  we 
have  just  quoted  and  several  others.  Also  the  organ 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  under  the  wholly  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  "  a  boozing  pub- 
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"  lican  ")  rebuffs  Mr.  Wethered  with  sarcastic  references  to 
a  time  when  people  "  will  ask  lawyers  to  improve  law  off 
"  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  wait  till  the  hangman  agitates 
"  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment."  Unfortunately 
for  the  organ,  that  appears  to  be  precisely  what  the  Oxford 
Branch  of  the  Society  it  represents  did.  Mr.  Wethered 
did  not  come  to  the  Society ;  the  Society  went  to  Mr. 
Wethered.  It  asked  him  for  his  money,  the  accursed 
thing  derived  from  aiding  and  abetting  the  sale  of  drink  ; 
it  asked  him  for  his  name,  his  hideous  "  entire  "  name  ;  it 
put  before  him  its  rules.  And  when  the  poor  man  took  the 
rules  seriously  and  thought  the  Society  meant  what  it  said, 
lo  I  it  calls  him  a  "  disappointed  brewer,"  who  "  appears 
"  to  have  fancied  that  the  C.E.T.S.  had  no  special  wish  to 
"  prevent  drinking."  Well  he  might,  since  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Society  is  that  it  does  not  endeavour  to  prevent 
drinking,  but  only  to  prevent  excessive  drinking. 

In  other  words,  these  communications,  both  anonymous 
and  signed,  contain,  if  not  a  very  well-mannered  or  amiable, 
a  very  ingenuous,  confession  that  every  word  Mr.  Wethered 
has  said  is  true.  If  the  vile  body  of  the  moderate  drinker 
chooses  to  join  the  Society,  it  may  do  so  ;  if  the  vile  purse  of 
the  moderate  drinker  will  strengthen  the  sinews  of  war  of 
the  Society,  let  it  by  all  means ;  for  is  it  not  well  to  spoil 
the  Egyptians?  Even  if  the  abominable  liquor-trader,  the 
aider  and  abettor,  the  manufacturer,  can  be  got  at,  let  him 
be  got  at,  and  let  us  all  relieve  our  souls  by  abusing  him 
afterwards.  The  Reverend  (we  suppose  he  is  Reverend) 
Dennis  Hird  is  not  a  polished  corner  of  the  Temple  ;  but, 
in  his  avowal  that  "  he  cannot  answer  for  '  gentlemen,' " 
he  is  certainly  an  honest  corner  enough.  He  talks  about 
the  "  undisguised  misery  which  our  present  drinking  laws 
"  and  customs  allow  to  prevail."  What  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  a  drinking  law  1  An  enactment  obliging 
all  the  lieges  to  go  drunk  to  bed,  to  drink  down  to 
their  peg  at  stated  times  1  If  the  phrase  had  any  mean- 
ing, that  is  what  it  would  mean.  Mr.  Dennis  Hird, 
of  course,  means  by  his  absurdity  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  sale  of  drink.  And,  according  to  him,  every  Christian 
must  make  strenuous  efforts  to  "  alter  the  existing  evil  "  in 
these.  Now  observe  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment, 
even  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hird's  illegitimate  sense  of  the 
word,  no  "  drinking  law  "  which  facilitates  the  sale  of  drink. 
There  are  laws  which  (as  some  people  think,  not  too  wisely) 
restrain,  hamper,  and  impede  it.  It  is  impossible  to  alter 
these  (except  in  a  sense  which  would  set  the  Reverend 
Dennis  Hird  weeping  and  howling)  without  depriving  the 
moderate  drinker  or  the  strictly  temperate  person  (who  is, 
we  are  told,  at  least  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  C.E.T.S.  with 
the  Reverend  Dawson  Burns  himself,  if  not  superior)  of 
his  Christian  liberty. 

In  fact,  this  C.E.T.S.  appears  to  be  an  almost  ideal 
example  of  a  house  divided  against  itself;  and  if  it  has 
stood  hitherto,  it  can  only  be  because  one  party  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  meekness  certainly  Christian  enough, 
has  allowed  itself  to  have  practically  noth'ng  to  do  with 
the  house  except  paying  its  expenses.  Even  Canon  Ellison, 
who  has  vestiges  of  sweet  reasonableness,  admits,  with 
a  delightful  unconsciousness  that  he  has  swept  his  own 
legs  from  under  him,  that,  though  the  Society's  "  basis  " 
is  a  division  of  the  executive  into  as  far  as  possible  equal 
proportions  of  moderates  and  abstainers,  it  "  does  not  know, 
"  and  has  no  right  to  ask,  to  which  section  the  nominee 
"  belongs."  To  promise  that  you  will  have  equal  pro- 
portions of  two  unknown  quantities,  of  two  quantities 
which  you  "  have  no  right  to  know,"  is  a  little  rash  surely. 
As  for  Mr.  Hird  and  the  newspaper  writer,  the  hoof 
of  the  teetotaller  has  stamped  well  through  the  "  basis " 
in  their  case  and  is  visibly  protruding.  We  speak  our- 
selves as  quite  impartial  persons,  who  think  a  drunkard 
nearly  as  great  a  fool  and  nuisance,  socially  and  intellectually, 
as  a  teetotaller,  and  (except  when  you  come  to  the  most 
acrid  variety  of  those  who  put  abstinence  from  alcohol  in 
the  place  of  the  Deity),  no  doubt,  a  worse  offender  against 
religion  and  morality.  To  teach  drunkards  moderation, 
self-restraint,  self-respect,  and  regard  for  others,  is  as  good 
a  work  as  to  teach  teetotallers  charity,  common  sense,  and 
thankfulness  for  the  good  gifts  of  God  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
greatly  love  Societies  for  any  purpose  (the  two  Societies  to 
which  every  born  member  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
England  belongs  being  enough  for  us),  a  Society  for  this 
double  work  would  not  be  a  bad  thing.  But  this  we  do  not 
gather  that  the  C.E.T.S.  is,  even  if  its  basis  was  as  level  as 
Mr.  Wethered  has  proved  it  to  be  unlevel. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  address  to  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  the  Birmingham  Liberal-Unionist  Associa- 
tion— the  2,500  members  of  his  "  family,"  if  we  must 
humour  Gladstonian  witlings  by  adopting  their  little  joke — 
was  in  some  respects  even  more  calculated  to  irritate  his- 
opponents  than  are  his  deliverances  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  not,  it  is  true,  quite  so  actively  aggressive 
as  he  is  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  rather  rallied  than 
denounced  the  "New  Radicals"  of  his  former  party.  It 
was  not,  however,  his  brief  and  contemptuous  references  to 
the  Storeys  and  Laboucheres  of  the  Opposition,  and  to 
the  fact  that  such  men  alone  have  been  the  gainers  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  destruction  of  the  Liberal  party — it  was 
not  these  passages  in  his  speech  which  Gladstonians  must 
have  read  with  the  greatest  annoyance  and  disgust.  His 
practical  suggestions  of  policy,  his  tactical  recommendations 
to  the  Government,  are  likely  to  have  caused  them  much 
more  agitation  and  concern  than  the  fiercest  invective  or 
the  most  elaborate  taunt  that  he  could  have  flung  at  them. 
And  in  particular  must  these  emotions  have  been  excited 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Irish  land  question  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  Such 
questions,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  truly,  ought,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  treated  as  questions  of  national  import- 
ance and  raised  above  the  level  of  mere  party  politics,  and  he 
accordingly  suggests  that  the  Government,  "  instead  of  in- 
"  traducing  a  Bill  upon  which  they  must  stake  their  exist- 
"  ence,  and  by  which  they  must  stand  or  fall,  should  submit 
"  their  proposals  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  resolutions, 
"  and  invite  upon  them  a  free  and  frank  discussion  and  a 
"  full  criticism  from  all  quarters  of  the  House,  enlightened 
"  by  which  they  might  afterwards  proceed  to  embody  in  a 
"  Bill  the  general  Parliamentary  opinions  which  such  debate 
"  had  elicited." 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  this  advice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
either  will  in  fact,  or  even  ought  as  a  matter  of  policy  to, 
be  adopted.  Wise  Governments  have  other  things  to  think 
of  than  merely  embarrassing  their  opponents  ;  and  it  is  not 
always,  or  perhaps  often,  that  the  path  of  national  duty,  in 
respect  of  great  political  questions,  is  also  the  way  to  party 
advantage.  But  there  can  at  least  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  method  of  "  procedure  by  resolution,"  in  dealing 
with  unsettled  Irish  problems,  leads  straight  and  surely  to 
the  latter  of  these  goals,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  re- 
gards the  former,  and  that  no  tactics  so  certain  to  confound 
and  paralyse  the  Gladstonians  could  possibly  be  adopted. 
Their  leader's  stock  argument  against  "  abstract  l-esolutions  " 
would  be  unavailable  in  this  case — first,  because  the  reso- 
lutions would  be  voted  upon  with  a  view  to  immediate 
legislative  action ;  secondly,  because  his  own  previous 
failure  as  a  legislator  on  this  very  matter  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  largely  due  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
general  drift  of  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion  on  the 
"  principle  of  the  thing  " ;  and,  thirdly,  and  most  impor- 
tantly of  all,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  created 
the  aptest  of  all  precedents  for  the  proposed  course  by  the 
way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland.  To  be  compelled,  in  short,  to  treat  the 
Irish  land  question  as  one  raised  above  the  level  of  party 
politics  is  exactly  the  last  kind  of  compulsion  which  the 
Opposition  and  its  leader  would  like  to  see  laid  upon  them. 
Hence  the  feelings  with  which  they  will  regard  the  author 
of  the  proposal  to  put  them  in  this  position  will  be  of  an 
even  more  impassioned  nature  than  ever.  The  New 
Radicals,  and  especially  the  Scotch  members,  will  feel  that 
he  is  additionally  endeared  to  them  by  the  triple-barbed 
sarcasm  which  he  cast  at  them  as  scandalized  objectors  to 
the  idea  of  endowing  Roman  Catholic  education  in  Ireland. 
But  that  project  is  still  more  or  less  in  the  air.  They  do 
not  know — indeed,  nobody  does — exactly  how  much  or  how 
little  the  Government  mean  by  their  declaration  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Irish  land  question  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  actuality  every  year ;  and  to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain 
already  to  the  fore  with  a  plan  for  checkmating  them  with 
respect  to  it  must  be  exasperating  indeed. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

IT  is  not  often  that  an  appointment  of  such  universally 
recognized  fitness  as  that  of  Mr.  Chaplin"  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  announced  to  the 
public.    Mr.  Chaplin  is  a  hard  Parliamentary  hitter,  and 
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would  bo  the  last  man  likely  to  escape  the  criticism  of  his 
opponents  in  this  or  any  other  connexion,  if  such  criticism 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  directed  against  him ;  but 
none  such  is  forthcoming.  Both  in  point  of  general  capacity 
and  special  qualification — and  the  former  is  in  these  days 
the  claim  most  likely  to  be  overlooked — he  is  unmis- 
takably designated  for  the  post ;  and  probably  even  his 
worst  Radical  enemy  will  be  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  sneering  observation  that,  if  Mr.  Chaplin  seems 
made  for  the  office,  it  would  be  equally  plausible  to  say 
that  the  office  was  made  for  Mr.  Chaplin.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  experiment  of  creating  it  is  a  hope- 
ful one,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  worth  trying,  the  public  will 
not  regard  it  with  any  less  favour  for  its  affording  the 
means  of  utilizing  the  best  expertise  which  Parliament  can 
furnish  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that,  if  a  Board  of  Agriculture  is  capable  of 
doing  anything  more  for  agricultural  interests  than  the 
State  has  been  able  to  do  under  the  somewhat  haphazard 
administrative  system  which  has  previously  existed,  it  is 
more  likely  to  effect  this  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  than  of  any  other  politician  who  could  be  named. 
The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  practical  knowledge  of 
his  subject  is  undisputed  ;  and  those  who  have  impartially 
watched  his  political  career  will  agree,  moreover,  that  he 
brings  to  his  new  office  an  amount  of  general  intellectual 
vigour  and  special  Parliamentary  ability  which  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  adequate  appreciation  of  the  public. 

On  one  circumstance,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Chaplin  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and  that  is,  that  no  very  exaggerated  antici- 
pations have  been  formed  or  are  likely  to  be  formed  of  the 
beneficial  potency  of  the  Act  which  he  has  to  administer. 
In  this  respect  it,  perhaps,  differs  from  another  chapter  in 
the  Statute  Book  of  last  Session — the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act.  We  suspect  that  there  are  more  people  who  think 
that  technical  education  will  powerfully  assist  British  industry 
than  who  believe  that  a  Board  of  Agriculture  will  revive 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer ;  and  to  the  former  class  of 
persons  Lord  Cross  had  some  very  salutary  words  of  advice 
to  give  at  the  Cutlers'  Feast  the  other  night.  Let  us  by  all 
means,  he  said,  establish  the  schools  which  the  Act  has  given 
us  the  power  to  establish.  In  them  we  can  train  up  our  work- 
men, as  the  German,  and  the  Austrian,  and  the  Belgian  and 
other  nations  are  training  theirs.  It  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  in  future  it  can  be  said  that  their  artisans  are  better 
trained.  But  "do  not  think  for  one  moment,"  Lord  Cross 
added,  "  that  you  can  teach  them  in  school  what  ought  to 

be  taught  in  the  workshop.  If  you  think  that  by  teach- 
"  ing  in  school  you  can  do  away  with  the  workshop,  you 
"  will  commit  the  most  fatal  mistake  that  ever  was  made." 
The  technical  school,  as  Lord  Cross  truly  says,  is  useful 
only  as  a  preparation  for  the  workshop,  and  must  only  be 
so  used.  We  trust  that  so  only  it  will  be  used  ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  warning  which  the  Secretary 
for  India  has  just  uttered  was  not  unneeded,  and  we 
are  even  inclined  to  fear  that  it  will  need  many  and 
many  a  repetition  yet.  Parliament  having  been  at  the 
pains  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  technical  schools, 
and  the  great  multitude  of  bookish  talkers  and  writers 
with  whom  we  are  blessed  in  these  days  having  preached, 
after  their  not  very  wise  manner,  the  wonderful  efficacy 
of  these  institutions,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  persons 
should  regard  them  as  substitutes  for  the  workshop,  and 
should  spend  months,  or  perhaps  years,  in  them  which 
would  be  much  better  spent  in  the  workshop  itself.  This 
possible  mischief  of  our  latest  piece  of  paternal  legisla- 
tion is  one  which  all  sensible  men  should  do  their  utmost 
to  obviate. 


CURIOUS  CUT.IOS. 

HPIIE  cry  about  MVait  and  pouvait  comes  home  to  an  old 
J-  traveller  who  has  roamed  the  world  in  youth,  with  no 
purpose  beyond  diversion.  It  is  only  a  man  of  brains  and  fancy 
who  sets  forth  to  explore  the  universe  so  soon  as  he  becomes  his 
own  master,  and  perseveres  till  he  has  seen  the  better  part. 
Such  a  one,  in  after  years — when  the  beard  is  whitening  and 
the  joints  grow  stiff — must  needs  take  up  some  pursuit,  or,  at 
least,  a  hobby.  Whatever  it  be — scientific,  artistic,  or  anthro- 
pological— he  will  bemoan  his  wasted  opportunities.  He  mast 
read  in  dull  and  vague  analysis  the  inner  meaning  of  sights 
and  scenes  he  has  himself  beheld.  He  will  perceive  that  facts 
which  passed  before  his  eyes  scarcely  noticed  held  secrets  of 
high  value.    He  will  find  that  in  idle  wandering  he  crossed  the 


track  of  mysteries  all  important  now,  skirted  round  them  perhaps, 
with  a  blind  indifference  that  seems  wilful  even  to  himself.  It 
was  in  his  power,  perhaps,  to  decide  questions  of  weight,  earnestly 
and  warmly  discussed  by  the  learned.  Bitterest  of  all,  he  may 
see  his  own  careless  observations  of  the  time  quoted  and  balanced 
when  the  incident  itself  has  almost  slipped  his  memory.  Then 
the  despairing  old  lament  rises  fresh  to  his  mind  every  hour. 

\\  e  have  not  been  quite  so  reckless  as  other  travellers  of  this 
class  in  omitting  to  note  down  and  preserve  odd  memorials;  but 
by  comparison  with  our  opportunities  what  we  have  done  is 
pitiable.  Our  list  of  curious  curios  may  properly  open  in 
Stamboul,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  Europe  proper, 
There  are  interesting  arts  and  examples  in  the  -Russian  Empire, 
but  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  East,  so  far  as  we  recol- 
lect them.  They  say  that  the  Bezestan  is  quite  ransacked,  all  its 
stores  empty,  and  even  its  supplies  exhausted — saving  the  peren- 
nial fountains  of  Birmingham  and  Paris.  It  is  very  likely.  In 
our  time  there  were  foreigners  who  kept  the  whole  area  under 
constant  survey,  and  bought  indiscriminately  everything  which 
was  strange.  For  years  now  the  same  process  has  been  carried 
on  wholesale.  Foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  our  plunder  we 
set  twro  little  pieces  of  earthenware,  such  as  collectors  term 
ecuelles,  of  a  manufacture  which  no  expert  of  our  acquaintance 
has  identified.  They  are  exceedingly  light,  very  dark  grey 
in  colour,  the  ground  closely  strewn  with  spiculas  of  a  shining 
white  metal,  upon  which  stands  out  a  bold  and  graceful 
pattern  of  ornament,  jet  black.  In  form  and  decoration  these 
little  things  are  as  beautiful  as  striking.  The  merchant  attri- 
buted them  to  Broussa ;  but  that  is  his  custom  when  at 
a-  loss.  Very  charming,  also,  are  the  Dervish  crutches  of 
high  class — those  that  belonged  to  fashionable  anchorites.  We 
have  seen  them  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  silver  ;  but  more  com- 
mon are  those  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  gold  flowers  of  daintiest 
workmanship — perhaps  we  should  speak  of  such  things  in  the 
past  tense.  The  official  posture  of  the  Dervish — as  one  may 
say — is  recumbent.  .His  crutch  measures  some  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  he  rests  it  beneath  his  left  shoulder,  while  with  his 
right  hand  he  brandishes  an  article  essential  to  his  comfort  and 
his  business — the  scratcher.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  this, 
also,  very  costly  and  tasteful — the  finest,  of  ivory  and  gold.  They 
always  represent  a  hand  at  the  extremity  of  a  slender  shaft,  one 
to  two  feet  long.  Sometimes  the  fingers  are  clenched,  the  index 
and  thumb  extended.  Our  example — to  which  a  tragic  story  is 
attached — shows  a  hand  half-closed  upon  a  snake,  which  curls 
and  twists  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  scratch  with  a 
vengeance,  the  belly  being  roughened.  This  implement  is  of 
large  size,  made  from  very  heavy  wood,  in  two  pieces  only ;  its 
shaft,  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  carved  a  jour  at  the  base, 
very  boldly  and  accurately,  in  the  fashion  of  chain-work,  with  a 
loose  ring  cut  out  of  the  solid.  Some  one,  perhaps  the  Dervish 
himself,  must  have  occupied  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  in 
shaping  this  object.  With  it  he  drummed  upon  his  alms-box — a 
cocoa-nut  sculptured  and  polished,  one  of  the  double  ones  from 
the  Seychelles  for  choice — and  scratched  his  back,  and  occa- 
sionally administered  a  smart  tap  to  the  uncharitable.  He 
tapped  too  hard  once,  being  drunk,  they  say,  and  fractured  the 
skull  of  a  child,  outside  the  door  of  Alla-oodeen  Bey,  an  Albanian 
chief,  and  a  finished  gentleman,  who  was  abused  like  a  pickpocket 
in  certain  Englisli  papers  just  before  the  war. 

We  have  a  great  liking  for  the  Albanians,  and  an  intense 
admiration  for  all  their  work — of  the  peaceful  kind.  Among 
the  peoples  to  whom  wide  travel  has  introduced  us  there  is  not 
one  that  shows  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  which  com- 
bined form  taste,  in  a  degree  to  be  compared  with  these  gallant 
savages.  They  stand  among  modern  races  as  Hellenes  stood 
among  the  ancient ;  but,  of  course,  their  opportunities  are  very, 
very  few  and  narrows  Yet,  if  it  can  be  said  that  all  they  do  is 
striking  and  beautiful,  no  higher  praise  may  be  given  to  man. 
In  every  collection  of  curios  examples  of  their  favourite  decora- 
tion— gold  or  silver  and  coral — may  be  found.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  these  are  imitation,  but  so  tine  is  the  idea  that  they  must 
needs  be  effective.  A  "  set "  of  weapons,  really  good,  such  as 
used  to  be  common  in  the  Bezestan,  but  uncommonly  dear,  is  to 
our  mind  a  joy  for  ever.  One  may  study  it  from  every  point  of 
view — form,  grace,  and  colour — and  it  delights.  The  most  superb 
piece  of  embroidery  we  ever  saw,  in  Court,  or  Tresor,  or  museum, 
is  a  fringed  handkerchief  bought  from  the  head  of  an  Albanian 
girl.  It  has  nothing  of  our  "  patterns."  Upon  a  dull,  dun 
ground,  profusely  shaded  with  embroidery  of  a  somewhat  paler 
hue,  stand  shapeless  devices  in  black  outline  filled  with  brilliant 
scarlet,  but  touched  here  and  there  with  sky-blue — such  a  study 
of  colour  as  our  experience  of  art  cannot  parallel.  And  assuredly 
it  was  no  chance  success,  for  we  have  seen  many  of  the  same 
order,  though  none  so  grand.  "Whether  the  superb  maiden  from 
whom  it  was  bought  at  Antivari  was  herself  the  genius  who 
made  that  design  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable. 
There  are  goldsmiths  and  artificers,  of  course,  in  Albania;  but 
every  man  seems  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  pan  of  charcoal,  a  blow- 
pipe, and  any  sort  of  tool  that  comes  to  hand,  and  shape  a  pretty 
thing  in  metal  "  out  of  his  own  head";  it  is  so  probably  with 
the  women  in  their  department.  Sailing  once  along  those  shores 
we  observed  a  Ghegghe  warrior,  with  stomach  armoured  in  hand- 
some weapons,  who  wore  around  his  neck  a  chain  of  twisted 
silver  wire,  from  which  hung  two  long  cordons,  both  beautiful, 
but   one   supreme   in   its   ingenious   and  complicated  grace. 
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A  Gkegghe  is  as  proud  a  man  as  can  be  found — so  proud  and  so 
conscious  of  his  worth,  that  one  may  say  to  him  without  offence 
what  feebier  souls  would  regard  as  insulting — but  only  with  ex- 
tremest  courtesy ! — if  that  be  omitted  it  is  safer  to  address  a 
Pathan  Ghazi.  So,  after  due  formalities,  we  asked  this  fine 
fellow  if  he  would  sell  his  chain.  "Two  lire,"  said  he  quite 
calmly,  and  put  it  into  our  hands.  In  explanation  of  the  low 
price  he  stated  that  it  was  his  own  work — and  doubtless  he  had 
looted  the  silver.  In  the  Far  East  we  shall  have  to  mention 
such  amateur  artificers  again,  if  we  live  to  tell  the  curios  of  that 
interesting  region  ;  Turkey  is  not  nearly  exhausted  yet.  Among 
Circassians,  also,  many  warriors  execute  their  own  jewelry  and 
so  forth,  and  that,  too,  in  the  lovely  enamel  called  "  Tulla," 
from  the  name  of  the  Russian  town  where  Catherine  established 
a  colony  of  these  artists.  But  the  Tulla  work  of  commerce, 
admired  by  inexperience,  is  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  native 
manufacture.  Very  many  Russian  officers  have  their  sword-hilts 
so  adorned.  When  we  once  expressed  rapture  unfeigned  over  a 
beautiful  specimen  worn  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  Nicolaivitch, 
he  mentioned  that  it  was  wrought  by  a  private  in  his  Guard,  a 
Terek  Cossack — that  is,  Circassian — and  assured  us  that  the  same 
man  would  make  a  facsimile  for  three  Imperials.  The  finest  ex- 
amples of  Tulla  enamel  which  can  be  obtained  in  open  market — 
sometimes — are  those  drinking  cups  used  by  ladies  at  the  bath 
in  harems  of  the  rich.  The  material  is  beshlik  silver — obtained 
by  melting  the  debased  coinage,  usually  gilt,  and  finely  granulated 
on  the  outer  surface.  Devices  large  and  bold,  jet-black  in  the 
shadows,  so  to  speak,  blurred  to  an  inky  brown  in  the  lights,  stand 
forth  grandly  on  this  background  of  rough  gold.  They  have  no 
particular  shape,  though  symmetrically  repeated,  and  linked  by 
festooned  scrolls  after  the  manner  of  garlands.  There  is  perhaps 
a  vague  suggestion  of  spears  and  swords  and  flags  arranged  in  a 
trophy,  but  nothing  definite.  Such  art  rises  above  form  and  method. 
We  possess,  however,  a  very  ancient  example  of  Tulla  work,  from 
which  the  enamel  is  almost  smoothed  away.  Upon  this  box  two 
figures,  distinctly  Persian  in  character,  are  spurring,  with  lances 
poised,  towards  a  castle  surrounded  with  trees.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  is  produced  nowadays  in  Circassia  or  elsewhere.  If  the 
art  was  originally  Persian,  it  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Sheik  'Mtier,  that  supreme  ruffian  who  betrayed  and  put  to  death 
poor  Palmer  and  his  comrades,  introduced  us  to  a  style  of  embroidery 
hitherto  unfamiliar.  The  fancy  could  not  conceive  a  more  striking 
type  than  his — tall,  lean,  majestic,  always  still  in  attitude,  but 
watching — watching  without  a  blink — his  eyes  strangely  shade- 
less,  keen  and  round  as  a  vulture's,  turning  from  one  person  to 
another  unwearied,  hour  after  hour,  during  those  long  conferences. 
We  have  seen  many  Bedouins,  but  never  one  wdio  showed  so  clearly 
in  his  face  the  consciousness  that  all  men's  hands  are  raised  against 
his  people,  and  the  assurance  also  that  he  himself  could  well  hold 
his  own.  The  Sheikh's  grand  figure  was  always  enveloped  in  a  black 
burnoos,  but  under  the  tasselled  rope  which  bound  his  head 
he  wore  a  scarf  gorgeously  worked  in  gold  over  the  whole  surface. 
That  was  the  finishing  touch  to  a  superb  picture — not  undesigned. 
The  savage  chief  knew  well  what  he  was  doing,  assuredly,  when 
he  crowned  the  wide  and  stately  folds  of  his  black  cloak  with  a 
golden  glory,  and  surrounded  his  dark,  terrible  face  with  sheeny 
silk.  It  would  never  have  done  to  propose  "  trade "  to  a 
Bedouin  of  this  legendary  type,  but  with  some  hesitation  Professor 
Palmer  asked  whence  came  his  remarkable  scarf.  "  Mecca," 
'Mtier  replied  in  his  brief  way,  looking  at  us  the  while  with  a 
gaze  of  such  intense  and  concentrated  scrutiny,  that  if  we  had 
really  thought  of  stealing  the  Kaaba  we  should  have  felt  very 
uncomfortable.  Specimens  of  this  manufacture  are  not  easily 
found,  but  they  repay  much  trouble  in  the  search.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  scarf  known  as  Mecca  embroidery — 
the  one  narrow,  adorned  at  each  end  with  gold  work  disposed  in 
long  triangles,  after  the  fashion  so  oddly  prevalent  from  Monte- 
negro to  Samarcand  among  the  less  artistic  peoples.  The  other 
class  is  much  larger,  and  covered  with  gold  in  a  very  intricate 
design,  while  the  ends  are  decorated  with  those  same  triangles, 
two  to  three  feet  long.  Merchants  of  Cairo  do  not  know  how 
these  things  are  made.  The  grandest  piece  of  gold  cloth  that 
ever  came  before  our  notice  is  probably  from  Mecca — it  was 
the  State  napkin  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  Caflajee,  which  that 
official  wore  over  his  left  hand  and  arm  when  presenting  the 
tray.  This  glorious  object  is  cream-white  silk,  closely  woven 
with  gold  stars  on  one  face,  with  gold  squares  on  the  other. 
The  border  has  a  charming  pattern  in  flowers  of  gold  on 
pale  blue  ground,  which  is  reversed  on  the  other  side.  One 
might,  form  very  erroneous  notions  of  the  taste  and  beauty 
displayed  in  old  Turkish  dress  from  objects  like  this.  The 
contrast  of  its  graceful  and  costly  magnificence  with  the 
threadbare  tail-coat  and  ill-arranged  white  tie  of  the  Caffajee 
now  officiating  at  Yildiz,  is  too  grotesquely  sad.  But  it  is  the 
one  utility  of  that  Museum  called  "  of  the  Janissaries,"  beside  the 
Hippodrome,  that  it  removes  any  feeling  of  the  sort.  A  tail- 
coat may  be  vulgar  and  sordid,  but  it  is  not  offensive,  like  the 
phenomenon  of  ugliness  and  bad  taste  there  on  view — the 
authentic  livery  whereof  this  charming  scarf  was  a  detail.  But 
the  greatest  of  Mecca  work  is  a  singularly  bold,  loose  style  of 
embroidery  upon  cloth  of  black  camel's-hair.  The  stitches  rise 
high  in  stiff  little  loops  of  extremely  brilliant  colour,  and  the 
effect  thus  produced  is  but  ill  described  by  the  word  gorgeous. 
No  skilled  workwoman  of  our  acquaintance  has  been  able  as  yet 
to  copy  this  stitch,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  pull  our  noble  cloth 
to  pieces.    Smaller  examples  might  be  found,  however. 


From  Stamboul  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  we  may  conveniently 
pass  to  India — but  not  to-day.  It  was  our  intention  to  exhaust 
the  world  of  curious  curios  when  we  sat  down ;  we  have  only 
touched  a  corner  of  it. 


THE  PHILANTHROPY  OF  ME.  TUPMAN. 

A BUSINESS  like  that  of  the  dockers'  strike  is  always  fertile- 
in  studies  for  the  anthropologist,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regTetted 
that  some  of  its  aspects  almost  necessarily  engross  attention  to 
the  neglect  of  the  others.  We  treat  elsewhere  the  general  and 
important  aspect  as  well  as  some  of  the  minor  ones — such  as  that 
eminent  piece  of  human  nature,  the  evidence  given  by  the  ship- 
owners of  their  sense  of  the  great  truth  that  the  dockowners' 
difficulty  is  as  much  the  shipowners'  opportunity  as  ever  Eng- 
land's difficulty  was  the  opportunity  of  what  Shakspeare,  with  a 
most  improper  and  unusual,  but  no  doubt  purely  dramatic, 
iUiberality,  calls  "  the  weasel  Scot."  We  may  or  we  may  not 
double  upon  some  things ;  we  must  omit  or  pass  lightly  over 
some.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  curious  pertinacity  with  which 
at  such  times  what  may  be  calied  the  Household  Words  style  of 
journalism,  is  revived.  It  is  not,  we  think,  very  effective  now, 
for  it  has  long  ago  been  surpassed  by  the  still  more  palpitating 
actuality  of  the  journals  of  the  gutter.  Even  the  reader  most 
guiltless  of  the  knowledge  of  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed ,r 
must  by  this  time  have  more  than  an  inkling  of  the  way  in> 
which  it  is  done,  and  of  the  fact  that  any  person  at  all  skilled 
in  the  craft  can  write  a  paper  of  the  kind  just  as  well  com- 
fortably sitting  in  his  room  and  never  having  stirred  out  of 
it  as  after  a  weary  perambulation  to  Limehouse  and  Shadwell. 
But  it  still  goes  on,  and  the  "gaunt  docker"  with  "wan,  stem 
smiles,"  and  his  children  with  "  pinched  countenances,"  and  his  wife 
with  a  "  dazed  look,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  continue  to  be  served 
out  exactly  as  if  they  were  hot  and  hot,  and  not  the  veriest  Jacks 
of  Dover  that  had  ever  been  warmed  up  out  of  a  penny-a-liner's 
own  head  a  hundred  times  over.  God  forbid  that  we  should  jeer 
at  gauntness,  or  at  anything  of  the  kind,  if  it  were  a  reality  !  But 
the  things  to  wThich  wre  refer  are  to  any  one  who  has  the  faintest 
power  of  telling  true  metal  from  false  mere  shams  in  themselves, 
whether  or  no  there  be  somewhere  at  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  folly  of  some  folk  and  the  scoundrelism  of  others,  realities  of 
which  the  shams  are  pitiful  counterfeits. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  intend  pretty  much  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  and  definite  subject — the  truly  mirifical 
and  stupendous  exhibition  which  has  been  made  in  the  last 
week  or  two  of  that  peculiar  virtue,  the  philanthropy  of  the 
vicarious  and  Tupmannic  kind  which  refers  deserving  objects 
to  other  persons  for  relief  in  money  and  in  kind.  It  has 
been  a  commonplace  of  newspapers  to  talk  of  the  "  sympathy  " 
shown  to  the  strikers.  At  first,  we  believe,  there  was  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  sympathy,  which  was  quite  respect- 
able, genuine,  and  of  such  a  kind  that  a  rational  man  need 
not  have  blushed  to  share  it.  The  dock  labourers  were  com- 
monly reported,  if  not  exactly  known,  to  be  paid  on  scales 
considerably  lower  (all  things  taken  into  consideration)  than,  let 
us  say,  the  scales  of  remuneration  of  a  political  agitator,  or  a 
newspaper  proprietor  who  runs  down  the  Court,  and  fills  his 
columns  with  Court  tittle-tattle,  or  a  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion who  lives  on  pew-rents,  and  is  popular.  The  most  elaborate 
and  solemn  assurances  were  given  that  the  strike  was  to  be 
conducted  on  the  strictest  principles  of  abstinence  from  intimida- 
tion. A  very  few  days  showed  that  all  this  was  mere  bosh.  It 
was  not  to  be  a  fair  battle  between  men  who  (as  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do)  chose  to  withhold  their  labour  and  take  the  con- 
sequences and  men  who  (as  they  had  an  equal  right  to  do)  tried  to 
supply  their  want  of  that  labour  as  best  they  could.  The  strike 
leaders  tried  to  paralyse  all  the  industries  of  London,  and  partly 
succeeded.  They  bid  for  a  general  collapse  of  trade,  and  only 
sulkily  withdrew  the  bid.  Thousands  of  their  pickets  threatened 
and  maltreated  poor  wretches  whose  only  crime  was  the  offering 
of  honest  labour  at  the  price  it  would  fetch.  This  very  soon 
altered  the  views  of  people  of  common  sense.  But  it  did  not 
alter  the  views  of  Mr.  Tupman.  He  continued,  from  under  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  fromoutofacurate'scassock,from  every  conceivable 
garb — even,  we  regret  deeply  to  say,  from  within  the  venerable 
form  of  our  friend  Mr.  Punch  (who  may,  perhaps,  be  not  "  all 
there,"  to  judge  from  the  festive  contents  of  part  of  his  week's 
number) — to  implore  other  people  to  relieve  distress,  to  scold 
other  people  because  they  did  not  relieve  distress,  to  preach 
sermons  of  a  high  and  melancholy  morality  as  to  the  gross  selfish- 
ness of  those  dock  directors  who  would  not  give  up  to  the 
dockers  the  possible  dividend  due,  not  merely  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  trustors  the  shareholders.  He,  Mr.  Tupman,  was  quite 
willing  to  give  up  other  people's  money;  why  should  the  directors 
boggle?  And  the  miraculous  thing  is  that  there  are  some  people 
who  have  taken  Mr.  Tupmau's  advice.  Some  of  these  we  under- 
stand. Cardinal  Manning  is  naturally  as  prodigal  of  the  goods 
of  dock  shareholders  as  his  brethren  Archbishops  Walsh  and 
Croke  of  the  goods  of  landlords.  Eminent  politicians,  through 
the  safe  channels  of  their  wives  and  sons-in-law,  can  cast  bread 
upon  the  waters  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  finding  it  after 
days  more  or  fewer.  Less  eminent  politicians  understand  the 
virtues  of  "ground-baiting"  seats.  "One  Whose  Blood  Boils  at 
Tyranny  "  or  "  Anthropophilus  Theoblasphemon  Snooks  "  may 
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cheaplv  purchase  the  sight  of  these  designations  in  print  by  send- 
ing one-and-sevenpence-halfpenny  to  The  Nightman  or  The 
Farthing  Candle.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  number 
of  the  public — the  genuine,  good,  stupid  public — who  have  obeyed 
Mr.  Tupman  and  subscribed,  without  the  least  appreciation  of 
the  rod  that  they  are  putting  in  pickle  for  their  own  backs  to 
sutler  and  for  Mr.  John  Burns  to  wield. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  people  who  do  this — who  subscribe 
money  to  feed  the  idle  unemployed  into  a  condition  of  health 
strong  enough  to  "  bash  "  industrious  blacklegs  into  mummies — 
is  exceedingly  well  illustrated  by  a  coroner's  juror  at  Poplar  on 
Tuesday.  The  case  was  one  of  those  too  common  cases — each  of 
which  is,  in  etlect,  a  case  of  manslaughter  by  the  strikers — in 
which  an  unskilled  workman,  put  on  to  do  work  which  Cardinal 
Manning's  ami  Mr.  Tupman's  proteges  refuse  to  do,  fell  down  a 
hold  and  was  killed.  Cardinal  Manning's  and  Mr.  Tupman's 
proteges  might  not  improbably  have  given  him  not  less  hard  mea- 
sure if  he  had  not  fallen  down  the  hold ;  but  that  may  be  passed. 
Hear  the  words  of  the  sapient  juror: — "If  the  Company  had 
employed  experienced  workmen  the  accident  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  have  happened.  At  the  present  time  the  Companies 
advertise  and  take  on  anybody,  and  I  think  it  is  scandalous." 
When  one  reads  words  like  this  one  is,  as  old  authors  say,  "filled 
with  admiration  and  deep  muse,"  after  indulging  which  for  some 
time  many  things  become  clear  to  the  mind.  This  juror  can 
hardly  have  been  an  acknowledged  lunatic ;  he  must,  from  the 
allusions  in  his  remarks,  have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  strike 
on,  that  the  Companies  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  "employ 
exp  rienced  workmen,"  and  that  the  experienced  workmen  prefer 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Hums,  to  take  strike  pay,  to  do  nothing  except 
bash  a  blackleg  now  and  then.  But  he  thought  it  scandalous, 
not  of  the  men,  but  of  the  Companies. 

This  kind  of  person  no  doubt  it  is  who,  in  different  ranks  of 
life,  supplies  what  may  be  called  the  genuine  subscription  to  the 
strike  funds.  He  has  been  told  by  agitators,  by  sentimentalists, 
by  interested  politicians,  by  interested  clerics,  by  newspapers, 
that  the  men  "  don't  get  their  rights."  It  never  occurs  to  him 
that,  if  at  the  present  moment  the  Companies  adopted  the  utmost 
principle  of  liberality  according  to  Mr.  Tupman  and  handed  over 
their  whole  net  earnings  to  Mr.  Burns's  lambs,  it  would  hardly 
give  the  labourer  what  he  demands,  certainly  not  what  he  would 
demand  later.  Still  less,  of  course,  does  it  occur  to  him  that 
capital  will  hardlv  care  in  future  to  start  and  maintain  enterprises 
the  profits  of  which  are  to  depend  on  Manning-Tupman  philan- 
thropy ;  or  that,  as  not  only  theory,  but  bitter  experience  shows, 
nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  quarrel  with  your  bread 
and  scrape  till  you  may  cry  in  vain  even  for  dry  bread  because 
the  trade  which  gave  it  you  had  gone  elsewhere.  No  !  lie  has 
been  told  to  "  sympathize  with  the  docker,"  and  he  "  sympathizes  " 
at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Tupman. 

But  is  Mr.  Tupman  himself  sincere  ?  Very  often,  no  doubt,  he 
is  not ;  but  probably  he  sometimes,  and  even  not  seldom,  is. 
When  we  get  good  Mr.  Broadhurst  getting  up  and  plaintively 
asking  in  full  Trades- Union  Congress  whether  he  may  not  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  and  buy  shares  in  such  and  such  a 
Company,  another  glare  of  light  bursts  on  the  mind.  The  general 
Trade-Cnion  theory,  the  plea  for  relief  for  these  strikers,  looks, 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  plea  for  his  possession  of  shares 
which  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  (we  wish  we  had  some),  very 
much  as  the  Poplar  juror's  theory  of  the  scandalousness  of 
the  Companies  who  won't  employ  experienced  workmen  looks 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  experienced  workmen  decline  to 
be  employed  ;  and  as  Cardinal  Manning's  generosity  at  the 
expense  of  A,  who  is  trustee  for  B,  looks  in  the  light,  let  us 
say,  of  the  story  of  Saint  Martin  and  the  Cloak.  Ah,  what  a 
foolish  man  Saint  Martin  was,  and  how  the  princes  and  saints  of 
what  calls  itself  his  Church  have  improved  since  his  day !  If  the 
saint  had  only  had  some  of  Cardinal  Manning's  lights,  he  would 
have  cut  somebody  else's  cloak  for  the  beggar,  and  preached  (with 
universal  approval)  a  sermon  of  reprobation  in  case  the  hardened 
offender  had  objected.  But  they  were  benighted  persons  in 
those  days.  In  fact,  if  Saint  Martin,  who  was  a  military  man, 
had  come  upon  pickets  employed  in  "  turning  a  man  round  till 
bis  clothes  came  off  him  "  (the  words  of  a  friendly  reporter),  and 
so  forth,  we  really  do  fear  that,  instead  of  drawing  his  sword  to 
cut  his  cloak,  Saint  Martin  would  have  drawn  it  to  administer  a 
little  correction,  perhaps  with  the  flat,  perhaps  with  the  edge,  to 
the  heroic  pickets  who  are  supported  by  the  charity  which  Mr. 
Tupman  tells  other  people  to  give. 


RACING. 

TEX  thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have  been  offered  and  refused, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  for  The  Baron,  who  won  the  Brighton 
Cup,  and  six  thousand  are  understood  to  have  been  given  not  long 
ago  for  Yasistas,  who  ran  second  for  it.  The  Baron  is  what  is  called 
a  disappointing  horse,  and  with  good  reason ;  yet,  like  many  horses 
thus  described,  he  has  paid  his  way,  having  won  more  than  5,000/. 
in  stakes,  and  with  his  good  looks  and  good  breeding  he  ought  to 
make  a  valuable  stallion.  That  such  a  moderate  horse,  however, 
as  he  has  turned  out  should  have  beaten  the  winner  of  this  year's 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris  says  little  for  the  field  that  ran  in  the  latter 


race,  although  The  Baron  himself  had  run  second  for  a  Grand 
Prix  in  his  day.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Yasistas  pleased  the 
British  critics,  who  called  him  a  narrow,  mean-looking  plater, 
lie  was  beaten  again  for  another  race  at  Brighton  by  Whistle 
Jacket,  whose  price  of  3,600  guineas  seemed  quite  small  in  com- 
parison with  his  own;  but  he  was  meeting  him  at  a  disadvantage  of  a 
stone  at  weight  for  age.  Those  who  went  to  the  Northern  Meetings 
during  the  week  after  Goodwood  saw  some  curious  examples  of 
in-and-out  running.  On  the  Monday,  at  Ripon,  Mi-.  C.  J.. 
Cunningham's  Blair  Hope  was  last  in  a  very  moderate  field  of 
four  horses,  after  starting  at  the  long  price  of  12  to  I  ;  on  the 
Thursday  he  was  backed  at  half  those  odds,  and  was  barely 
beaten  a  neck  by  Warlaby,  after  a  very  close  race.  For  the 
Claro  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  at  Ripon,  9  to  2  was  laid  on 
Lockhart,  who  had  won  all  the  four  races  for  which  he  had 
started,  having  beaten,  among  others,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  winner 
of  eight  races ;  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  was  now  beaten  a 
length  and  a  half  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes's  Dauntless,  who  had  been 
unplaced  to  him  on  only  2  lbs.  worse  terms  twelve  days  earlier. 
We  may  anticipate  here  by  saying  that  at  Stockton  he  was  beaten 
a  length  by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  that  last  week,  at  York,  Mr. 
McGregor  was  unplaced  to  him  when  he  won  the  Gimcrack 
Stakes,  although  they  were  meeting  at  almost  the  same  weights. 
It  is  but  fair  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  race  at  Stockton  was 
run  in  a  heavy  storm,  and  that  the  course  was  boggy  in  one  part, 
and  under  such  conditions  some  excuse  must  be  made  for  appa- 
rently inconsistent  running. 

At  Lewes  none  of  the  more  brilliant  two-year-old  performers 
of  the  season  ran  for  the  Astley  Stakes,  and  the  favourite  was  Mr. 
Maple's  Biondina,  the  winner  of  the  Corporation  Stakes  at  Brighton 
on  the  previous  Tuesday.  Garter  was  second  favourite,  and  Bena, 
Cushat,  and  Spring  Cup  were  backed  next  at  the  same  odds  ; 
but  Porter,  the  trainer,  won  the  race  with  Sanfoin,  an  outsider 
at  8  to  1  that  had  never  run  in  public  before.  As  he  was  re- 
ceiving 10  lbs.  from  the  remarkably  good-looking,  but  rather 
moderate,  performer,  Garter,  who  ran  second,  he  has  not  yet 
become  entitled  to  be  considered  of  the  first  class,  especially  if 
the  rumour  be  true  that  Garter  was  interfered  with  by  Spring 
Cup  near  the  distance.  With  Stockwell  within  the  third  degree 
on  each  of  the  extreme  sides  of  his  pedigree,  and  four  strains  of 
Birdcatcher  and  two  of  Touchstone  in  the  course  of  it,  Sanfoin's 
blood  is  excellent.  He  has  plenty  of  length,  rather  high  quarters, 
and  grand  shoulders.  Altogether,  this  handsome  chestnut  colt 
ought  to  turn  out  a  capital  bargain  on  his  yearling  price  of  550 
guineas  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  3,000/.  was  offered  for  him  within 
a  day  or  two  of  his  victory.  Unfortunately,  although  he  is 
entered  for  the  Derby,  St.  Leger,  and  several  other  important 
races  of  next  year,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Lewes  Meeting, 
without  any  further  engagements  for  this  season,  and,  worse  still, 
he  is  reported  to  be  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism. 

A  still  more  illustrious  rheumatic  patient  appeared,  after  a  long 
absence  from  public  racecourses,  at  the  Redcar  Second  Summer 
Meet  ing.  This  was  Mr.  C.  Perkins's  Chitabob,  whom  many  people 
had  considered  the  best  two-year-old  of  last  season.  The  Tenth 
Great  National  Breeder's  Foal  Stakes  was  his  first  race  of  the 
year,  and,  with  much  extra  weight  on  his  back,  be  won  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  a  very  second-rate  field.  It  was  a  dull  race 
enough,  nor  was  it  one  of  large  monetary  value  ;  nevertheless,  it 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  excitement,  as  it  had  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  strong  second  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger, 
and  not  a  few  good  judges  asked  whether  this  grand,  powerful, 
bright-chestnut  son  of  Robert  the  Devil  might  not  yet  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  colt  of  the  year.  Two  days  later,  Chevalier 
Ginistrelli's  Signorina,  by  winning  the  Berkshire  Plate  for  two- 
year-olds  at  Windsor,  brought  up  her  gains  in  stakes  to  8,071/. 
This  was  her  sixth  unbroken  victory,  and  thus  far  she  was  the 
largest  two-year-old  winner  of  the  season.  Another  brilliant 
two-year-old,  Lord  Zetland's  Margarine,  won  the  Wynyard  Plate 
of  750/.  at  Stockton,  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race. 
She  is  by  Petrarch  out  of  a  mare  by  the  Duke,  out  of  a 
Melbourne  mare,  and  her  depth  of  girth,  good  shoulders,  square 
quarters,  and  excellent  limbs  delighted  the  critics.  On  the 
following  day,  Lord  Zetland  won  tbe  Ilardwicke  Stakes  at  the 
same  meeting  with  another  two-year-old,  his  grey  colt  Fon- 
tainebleau,  who  now  won  his  first  victory.  He  is  a  well-topped 
colt  ;  but  some  authorities  on  horseflesh  object  to  bis  feet, 
and  judging  from  his  previous  form,  as  well  as  from  his  subse- 
quent defeat  at  York,  he  must  be  very  moderate.  Lord  Zetland 
won  the  Great  Northern  St.  Leger  on  the  same  afternoon  with 
Pinzon,  who  gave  Workington  3  lbs.  and  beat  him  by  a  head,  while 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks  finished  half  a  dozen  lengths  behind  them. 
On  this  form  Mr.  E.  Lascelles's  Nunthorpe,  who  had  beaten 
Workington  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  at  even  weights 
at  Redcar,  appeared  to  be  at  least  as  good,  and  possibly  even 
better,  than  Pinzon,  who  could  only  just  beat  Workington  when 
giving  him  3  lbs. ;  but,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  this  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.'  Although  he  has  lost  a  great  many  races, 
Pinzon  has  won  3,000/.  in  stakes,  and  in  this  he  must  be  considered 
lucky,  for  had  not  Gulliver  fallen  lame  in  the  race  for  the  Midland 
Derby  of  1,379/.,  it  is  unlikely  that  Pinzon  would  have  beaten  him 
by  half  a  length,  even  when  receiving  4  lbs.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Stockton  Meeting,  a  so-called  "  good  thing  "  proved  a  failure 
for  the  Stockton  Handicap.  As  soon  as  the  betting  opened  3  to  1 
was  taken  about  Mr.  C.  Perkins's  St.  Martin,  a  four-year- 
old  that  had  never  won  a  race  ;  and  more  and  more  money  was 
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invested  on  him  until  lie  reached  a  fraction  less  than  2  to  I.  Why 
he  should  have  been  so  heavily  backed  public  form  does  not  tell 
lis.  He  now  beat  everything  except  Mr.  R.  Osborne's  Countess 
Lilian,  an  outsider  who  started  at  14  to  I,  and  diverted  the  in- 
tended gains  of  St.  Martins's  backers  into  other  channels. 

There  was  a  good  day's  racing  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  York 
Meeting.  Mr.  Maple's  ill-tempered  colt,  Hugo,  disappointed  the 
army  of  backers  that  made  him  first  favourite  by  refusing  to 
make  even  a  pretence  of  racing  for  the  Lonsdale  Plate,  while 
Colonel  Forester's  rather  lightly-made  Stone  Cross,  who  started 
at  10  to  1,  won  by  a  neck  after  a  capital  race  with  an  even 
greater  outsider.  The  odds  of  2  to  I  which  were  laid  on  Mr. 
H.  Milner's  Antibesfor  the  Yorkshire  Oaks  were  hardly  justified  ; 
for  it  was  all  that  she  could  do  to  beat  Minthe,  who  was  giving 
her  3  lbs.,  by  a  neck,  and,  at  the  weights,  one  filly  may  be  said  to 
have  run  about  as  well  as  the  other.  For  the  One  Thousand 
Antibes  had  been  unplaced  to  Minthe,  a  fact  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  improvement  made  by  the  former  filly  between 
the  spring  and  the  autumn.  Mr.  C.  J.  Blake's  Killowen,  a  good- 
looking  chestnut  colt  by  Arbitrator,  that  had  never  run  in  public 
before,  was  made  favourite  for  the  Great  Breeder's  Convivial 
Produce  Stakes  ;  but  he  only  ran  third,  the  race  being  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Low's  Right  Away,  an  own  brother  to  Veracity  that  had 
cost  1,150  guineas  as  a  yearling.  Among  the  unplaced  horses 
were  Fontainebleau,  the  winner  of  the  already  mentioned 
Ilardwicke  Stakes  at  Stockton,  and  L'Abbe  Morin,  another 
winner.  Rip-lit  Away's  success  did  honour  to  Le  Nord,  who 
had  given  him  5  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  a  length  at  Goodwood. 
For  the  second  time  in  a  couple  of  hours  a  race  was  won  by  a 
10  to  1  outsider,  when  Mr.  J.  Bibby's  St.  Kentigern  won  the 
Bradgate  Park  Stakes  ;  and  the  last  race  of  the  day  fell  to  almost 
as  great  an  outsider,  in  Zeno,  who  started  at  8  to  I,  and  won  by 
eight  lengths.  Lord  Penrhyn's  Far  Niente,  a  well-shaped  two- 
year-old  colt,  with  plenty  of  bone,  by  Galliard,  won  his  first  race, 
after  six  failures,  in  the  Badminton  Plate. 

On  the  second  day,  at  the  York  Meeting,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Blue  Green  was  made  a  better  favourite  than  Lord 
Zetland's  Margarine  in  a  field  of  sixteen  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  because  he  was  to  receive  12  lbs.  from  that  filly.  As 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  post  he  began  to  show  temper,  and 
eventually  he  became  almost  unmanageable.  When  the  Hag  fell 
he  was  the  last  to  get  off,  yet  he  gradually  overhauled  the 
leading  horses,  and  ran  Margarine  to  half  a  length ;  so  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  won  if  he  had  had  a 
fair  start,  not  that  there  would  have  been  much  credit  in  beating 
Margarine  at  the  weights.  Backers  showed  great  discrimination 
in  their  betting  on  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap,  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third  favourites  ran  first,  second,  and  third  in  the  race. 
These  three  horses  were  carrying  the  heaviest  weights  in  the 
handicap,  and  their  relative  positions  were  in  proportion  to  their 
weights — the  heaviest  being  borne  by  the  winner.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  performance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  Lowther's 
King  Monmouth  to  win  by  a  length  and  a  half  under  8  St.  12  lbs. ; 
and  the  Australian  horse  Ringmaster  ran  well  under  his  7  St. 
13  lbs.  ;  while  Mr.  Maple's  Peeler  was  a  bad  third.  King 
Monmouth  has  now  been  racing  for  six  years,  and  he  has  won  about 
1 1,000/.  in  stakes.  Mr.  J.  Lowther  had  the  further  good  fortune  of 
winning  the  last  race  of  the  day,  the  Ebor  St.  Leger,  with 
Workington,  who  gave  Mr.  II.  Hall's  Quartus,  a  colt  that  had 
been  backed  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  4  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  a 
length  and  a  half.  As  will  be  inferred  from  races  which  we  have 
already  described,  this  running  represented  Quartus  inferior  to 
Pinzon,  and  apparently  even  more  so  to  Nunthorpe. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes,  which  was  worth  the  comparatively  small  sum,  for  these 
days,  of  6 5 5 Z. ,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  run  since 
the  Derby  in  relation  to  the  St.  Leger.  There  were  rumours 
that  Chitabob  was  a  non-stayer,  and  he  was  now  to  be  tried 
over  a  mile  and  three-quarters  with  the  St.  Leger  colts,  Pinzon, 
Nunthorpe,  and  Scottish  Fusilier.  Odds  were  laid  upon  Chita- 
bob, and  he  won ;  but  this  was  not  all ;  for,  as  soon  as  Fagan 
allowed  him  to  go  to  the  front,  he  had  his  three  opponents 
completely  at  his  mercy ;  and  although,  through  his  jockey's 
easing  him  at  the  distance — rather  too  liberally  in  the  opinion  of 
some  racing  critics — Pinzon  was  enabled  to  finish  at  his  girths,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  could  have  won  by  several  lengths  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  As  we  said  above,  recent  running  had 
pointed  to  Nunthorpe  as  being  at  least  as  good  as  Pinzon,  yet 
Pinzon  now  beat  Nunthorpe  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  race  for 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  effected  a  revolution  in  the  betting 
on  the  St.  Leger ;  but  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  its  special  bearing  upon  that  event  to  the  adventurous 
army  of  racing  prophets  ;  this  much,  however,  we  may  say,  that 
it  revived  an  interest  in  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  singularly 
dull  St.  Leger. 

This  week,  at  Derby,  Captain  Machell's  fine,  lengthy  Hermit 
filly,  Heresy,  beat  a  field  of  fourteen  for  the  Champion  Breeders' 
Foal  Stakes,  giving  8  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length  to  Mr.  De  la  Hue's  Dearest,  who  had  cost  1,700  guineas  as 
a  yearling.  As  much  as  12  to  I  was  laid  against  the  winner. 
Signorina  added  Soo/.  to  her  winnings  by  cantering  in  before  a 
good  second-rate  field  for  the  Harrington  Stakes  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  St.  Peter,  by  Peter,  achieved  his  first  victory  in  a  field 
of  eighteen  for  the  Devonshire  Nursery  Handicap,  winning  by  a 
neck  from  Mr.  AY.  Low's  Gold  Wing,  who  had  cost  her  owner 


2,600  guineas  last  season.  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  Workington  won 
the  Breeders'  St.  Leger  "  hands  down  by  a  length "  from 
Antibes,  and,  indirectly,  his  victory  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  backers  of  Chitabob  for  the  St.  Leger. 


THE  CAMBRIANS  IX  BRITTANY. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused 
term,  that  the  antiquarians  of  Wales  should  have  their  annual 
campaign  in  Brittany  this  year.  For  Brittany  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  countries  in  Europe  for  antiquarians,  whatever  their 
nationality  may  be,  and  to  educated  Welshmen  it  could  hardly 
help  being  doubly  so.  Leaving  aside,  however,  the  Breton  lan- 
guage, which  tickles  the  Welshman's  ear  with  a  sort  of  quaint 
mockery  of  his  own,  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  him  is  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  what  he  has 
seen  in  Wales  or  met  with  in  England.  Here  he  notices  a 
method  of  threshing  which  greatly  exercises  him,  there  he  comes 
across  a  plough  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  he  constantly 
witnesses  the  prevalence  of  a  creed  which  he  somewhat  pro- 
miscuously associates  with  the  dark  ages.  For  the  visible 
symbols  of  Latin  Christianity  meet  him  at  every  point,  and  fre- 
quently in  very  crude  forms.  The  other  day  we  passed  a  road- 
side cross  of  so  primitive  an  appearance  that  in  one  respect  it 
reminded  us  of  some  Irish  figures  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
and  altogether  it  gave  us  the  idea  of  its  being  very  old  ;  but,  on 
mentioning  it  to  an  authority  on  Breton  matters  and  a  native  of 
the  district,  he  assured  us  that,  so  far  from  the  cross  being  some 
nine  or  ten  centuries  old,  its  maker  was  still  living  at  a  neigh- 
bouring town  and  thriving  on  the  profits  of  his  pursuit  of  the 
fine  arts.  This  crucifier  of  lapidary  monsters  had  discovered, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  short  cut  to  one  goal  of  the  sculptor's  ambi- 
tion, the  great  art  of  concealing  art.  So  one  has  to  be  cautioned 
cont  inually  against  the  error  of  regarding  mere  crudity  as  a  mark 
of  age  in  Brittany. 

The  first  day  of  the  excursion  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel 
was  spent  in  travelling  to  Valines,  and  a  pretty  long  day  it  was, 
thanks  to  the  slowness  of  French  trains.  With  the  next  day 
began  the  real  business  of  the  Association,  the  inspection  of  the 
contents  of  the  museum.  There  everybody  naturally  expects  to 
find  the  archteological  spoils  of  the  district :  but  few  who  have 
not  been  at  Valines  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
prehistoric  and  Galloroman  treasures  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  ; 
at  any  rate,  that  is  decidedly  our  impression,  when  we  call  to 
mind,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  contents,  for  example, 
of  the  barrows  explored  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  England.  Some 
of  the  celts  are  unsurpassable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necklaces  of 
callais,  the  Galloroman  torques,  and  other  objects  of  value.  The1 
museum  owes  a  great  part  of  its  present  wealth  to  finds  made 
since  the  year  1850,  and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  three  depart- 
ments. The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  prehistoric  objects,  which 
are  grouped,  to  some  extent,  with  reference  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  were  found.  The  next  department  is  devoted  to  the 
bronzes  and  various  things  of  Galloroman  origin  ;  while  the  third 
consists  of  objects  belonging  to  the  middle  ages.  In  one  re- 
spect the  Cambrians  were  unfortunate — the  finest  prehistoric 
objects  from  Tuniiac  had  been  lent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  allowed  access  to  private  collections, 
such  as  that  of  M.  de  Limur.  And  that  contained  in  a  house 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  repre- 
senting unchanged  the  dwellings  of  provincial  gentlemen  anterior 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  reminding  one  to  some  extent  of 
the  palaces  of  Florence;  you  missed  only  the  powder  and  the 
elaborate  dress  of  the  period  to  complete  the  picture  such  as  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brittany  is  slow  of  change  even 
when  pushed  from  beyond  by  revolutions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

At  Vannes  the  visitors  were  successful  in  enlisting  the  able 
and  disinterested  services  of  a  well-known  Breton  archaeologist, 
Dr.  de  Closmadeuc,  President  of  the  Society  Polymathi que,  under 
whose  auspices  most  of  the  works  of  search  in  the  Morbihan 
were  conducted.  By  his  advice,  a  steamboat  was  secured  for 
the  excursion  of  the  following  day,  which  enabled  the  party  to 
reach  the  points  of  interest  in  a  most  comfortable  fashion.  As 
the  vessel  paddled  about  in  the  gulf  of  the  Morbihan  the  view 
changed  every  minute,  and  Dr.  de  Closmadeuc  plied  his  fellow 
Brythons  at  every  point  with  the  place-names,  which  were  in 
most  cases  such  as  the  Kymry  were  at  once  able  to  equate  or 
compare  with  the  same  or  similar  names  in  the  Principality. 
This  was  by  way  of  amusement  accompanied  by  an  indication 
of  the  spots  where  the  Doctor  and  his  friends  had  found  the 
objects  which  the  party  examined  at  Vannes.  Presently  some  of 
the  spots  themselves  were  visited,  and  many  a  covered  alley  care- 
fully scanned,  candle  in  hand.  The  first  and  far  the  most  curious 
of  its  kind  was  that  in  Gavr  Inis,  where  the  stones  of  the  build- 
ing are  more  elaborately  and  completely  covered  with  ornamenta- 
tion than  any  others  visited  in  the  district.  Here  the  archaeolo- 
gists wise  in  lapidary  matters  had  a  little  discussion  whether  the 
carving  had  been  done  before  or  after  the  stones  had  been  fixed 
in  their  places  ;  but  some  tree-like  ornamentation  in  a  recess  was 
discovered  to  make  for  the  former  view.  Its  advocates  seemed 
also,  later  in  the  day,  to  score  a  point  when  one  of  the  supports 
of  a  dolmen  at  Locmariaker  covered  a  portion  of  the  carved 
under-surface  of  the  capstone.    As  the  party  included  in  its 
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number  several  sceptical  spirits,  one  missed  the  airing  of  wild 
theories  usual  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  and  even  the  great 
menhirs  failed  to  elicit  a  single  expression  of  genuine  belief  in 
phallic  worship.  However,  the  Doctor  had  a  theory  which  we 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence.  Besides  the  dolmens  and  menhirs 
visited,  a  cromlech  was  shown  on  an  islet  called  Er  Lanic, 
opposite  Gavr  Inis.  A  part  only  of  this  cromlech  is  now  visible, 
the  rest  being  under  water ;  nor  is  that  all,  for  hard  by  lies 
another  cromlech  which  is  wholly  covered  by  the  sea.  On 
these  facts,  for  such  they  seem  to  be,  the  Breton  archaeologist 
builds  an  important  theory.  Before,  however,  we  make  any 
further  reference  to  it,  we  must  explain  that  a  cromlech  in  the 
language  of  French  archaeology  means  a  circle  of  large  stones, 
while  what  is  called  iu  Wales  a  cromlech  is  in  Brittany  a 
dolmen,  the  latter  word  being  interpreted  to  mean  a  stone  table, 
in  reference  to  the  capstone  supported  by  upright  stones.  The 
word  is  somewhat  incorrectly  formed  from  real  Breton  words 
of  the  Vannes  dialect— namely  tol,  "  a  table"  (with  the  article 
it  becomes  an  do/,  "  the  table "),  and  men,  "  a  stone " ;  but 
those  of  the  party  who  were  word-wise  failed  to  find  any 
peasant  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  dolmen  near  his  dwelling 
ann  do/  men.  The  same  applies  to  the  word  cromlech,  the  use 
of  which  may,  for  anything  we  know,  be  confined  to  archaeologists. 
In  any  case  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  how  the  word 
cromlech  came  to  differ  so  much  in  meaning  in  Wales  and  Brit- 
tany. Now,  from  the  submerged  cromlechs  of  Er  Lanic,  Dr.  de 
Closmadeuc  argues  that,  since  the  time  when  the  stones  were  set 
up,  the  island,  or  rather  the  whole  neighbourhood,  has  subsided 
vary  considerably.  In  feet,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  the 
whole  archipelago  of  the  Morbihan  Gulf  was  then  a  part  of  the 
mainland,  traversed  by  a  single  river  and  its  tributaries.  Thus 
Gavr  Inis  and  the  other  islands  would  have  no  existence  as  such  at 
that  time,  and  this  theory  has  been  accepted  by  such  authorities  as 
Desjardins,  who  would  apply  it  to  Galloroman  times.  But  the 
Breton  doctor  refuses  to  have  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
cromlechs  brought  down  to  the  Galloroman  period,  as  he  would 
rather  suppose  them  set  up  an  indefinite  length  of  time  anterior 
to  Cajsar's  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Veneti  and  the  Armoric 
league.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add  that  he  not  only  admits  that 
the  subsidence  is  still  going  on,  but  that  he  has  himself  adduced 
facts  serving  to  mark  the  more  recent  stages  in  its  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Morbihan 
since  Cfesar's  time  serves  him  as  an  explanation  of  the  impossi- 
bility at  the  present  day  of  discovering  the  towns  and  ports 
alluded  to  in  Caesar's  passages  referring  to  the  Veneti. 

This  day  spent  in  the  Morbihan  was  a  long  and  busy  one,  which 
was  ended  by  the  return  of  the  party  to  Auray,  where  a  Cambrian 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ancient 
habits  and  customs  found  the  prehistoric  hatchet  pictured  on  the 
dolmens  still  in  use  for  splitting  wood  for  fuel.  We  are  here 
tempted  to  leave  the  business  of  the  excursion  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  notice  one  of  the  other  pleasures  of  the  day,  that 
of  beholding  beautiful  scenery.  Auray  is  very  well  situated, 
and  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  you  come  up  the 
stream  is  very  fine.  Here  and  there  it  reminded  some  of  the 
party  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  the  Menai  Straits,  and  to  its  natural 
charms  of  sheets  of  water,  green  fields,  and  groves  it  added  the 
interest  attaching  to  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  which  once  crossed  the  river  ;  in  Wales  the 
footprints  of  ancient  Rome  are  far  fewer  and  much  harder  to  trace. 
But  what  one  misses  most  in  Breton  scenery  is  mountains,  and 
this  deficiency  prepares  one  to  find  the  Vannetais  word  mane, 
"  mountain,''  brought  down  to  mean  a  mount  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  was  used  by  Pennant  and  others  of  his  time  for  what  is 
now  more  usually  called  a  mound  or  tumulus.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  guide-books  industriously  mix  up  mane  with  men,  "a 
stone,"  and  that  the  reader  would  do  well  to  make  it  a  rule  to 
skip  the  etymologies  with  which  they  are  abundantly  adorned. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  Plouharnel  and  Carnac, 
together  with  many  other  places  of  interest  on  the  way.  The 
museum  at  Plouharnel  was  inspected,  and  the  still  richer  one 
formed  by  James  Miln  at  Carnac  ;  but  the  new  feature  of  the 
day's  work  was  the  walk  to  the  lines  of  standing  stones  character- 
istic of  the  district.  The  mystery  of  the  origin  of  these  aligne- 
ments,  as  they  are  called,  is  perhaps  more  inscrutable  than  that  of 
the  dolmens  and  cromlechs  ;  but  otherwise  they  are,  to  our  think- 
ing, far  less  interesting.  The  day  after  was  devoted  to  Erdeven, 
Courconno,  and  other  places  rich  in  the  same  attractions  as  those 
of  the  two  previous  days.  Then  came  Sunday,  with  its  much- 
needed  rest ;  but  some  of  the  party,  so  far  from  resting,  exerted 
themselves  to  find  a  church  where  a  Breton  sermon  might  be 
heard  ;  not,  as  they  learned,  an  easy  matter  in  the  month  of 
August.  Monday  was  spent  in  travelling  from  Auray  to  Mor- 
laix,  but  with  stoppages  which  admitted  of  one's  visiting  the 
chief  points  of  interest  at  Quimper  and  some  other  places  of 
note  in  Brittany.  Morlaix  now  became  the  headquarters  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  town  excursions  were  made  to 
the  Cathedral  at  St. -Pol  de  Leon,  with  its  remarkable  architec- 
ture and  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  legend  ;  nor  was  Roscoff, 
with  its  enormous  fig-tree,  left  out  of  the  programme.  The  last 
day  at  Morlaix  was  spent  in  visiting  the  seventeenth-cent  un- 
church of  St.  Thegonnec,  Guimiliau,  and  other  points  of 
attraction.  In  the  Morbihan  the  prehistoric  work  of  man  figured 
so  largely  in  the  foreground  that  the  Cambrians,  while  there,  were 
comparatively  little  attracted  by  the  specimens  of  Christian  art 
to  be  found  in  the  district ;  but  from  the  moment  they  came  to 


Morlaix  it  was  otherwise,  and  their  attention  was  fully  directed 
to  the  architecture,  the  calvaries,  the  relics,  and  other  things 
associated  with  the  churches  and  shrines  of  the  diocese. 

The  last  working  day  of  the  Association  began  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  church  of  Brelevenez  at  Lannion,  of  which  we 
may  briefly  say  that  the  various  interests  attaching  to  it  are 
far  greater  than  any  one  could  gather  from  what  the  guide-books 
known  to  us  choose  to  tell  their  readers.  From  Lannion  the 
excursionists  drove  in  the  direction  of  Perros  Guirec  to  a  house 
called  Ros-map-Amon.  It  was,  however,  not  to  see  a  stupendous 
dolmen  or  menhir,  it  was  not  to  scan  the  successive  styles  of 
architecture  in  the  structure  of  an  ancient  church  ;  it  was  to  see 
and  hear  the  most  famous  of  living  Bretons.  For  in  this  pleasant 
retreat  M.  Renan  loves  to  pass  his  summers  in  comfort  and  hard 
work.  The  books  he  requires  are  few,  but  one  of  them  is  thumbed 
out  of  all  shape.  In  the  last  extremity  he  could  spare  even  that, 
as  he  knows  its  contents  by  heart — it  is  the  Bible.  After  he  had 
received  the  party  with  his  usual  politeness  and  good  humour,  he 
gave  them  a  speech  of  the  kind  which  is  so  well  known  as  an 
essential  element  at  the  Celtic  dinners  in  Paris  ;  but,  alas !  there 
was  no  reporter  from  Paris  present.  It  turned  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  objects  to  be  inspected  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
partly  on  the  general  character  of  the  ancient  saints  of  Brittany. 
Here  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Rome  never  thoroughly  liked 
Celtic  saints,  and  he  related  an  anecdote  showing  how  a  priest  in 
this  district  recently  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  statue  of  an 
honest  old  Breton  saint  in  order  to  set  up  in  its  place  that  of  the 
Virgin  of  Lourdes. 

Then  the  excursionists  proceeded,  led  by  Mme.  Renan  and  her 
husband,  to  the  old  church  of  Perros.  M.  Renan  himself  was, 
however,  more  interested  in  a  church  reached  a  little  later — 
namely,  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Clart6,  which  is  remarkable 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  conspicuous  position.  Thence  he  led  the 
party  towards  the  seashore,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  objects  more 
ancient  than  the  church,  more  ancient  even  than  any  prehistoric 
work  of  man  to  be  seen  in  Brittany,  or  elsewhere — we  mean  the 
quaint  and  stupendous  erections  fringing  the  coast,  the  cheese- 
wrings  and  rocking-stones  left  in  position  by  the  giant  forces  of 
nature  when  she  had  nothing  else  for  their  idle  hands  to  do.  In 
the  distance  he  directed  our  attention  to  Enez  Aval,  or  the 
Apple  Island.  The  makers  of  guide-books  sometimes  call  it  the 
Isle  of  Agalon  or  Avalon,  which  enables  them  to  put  Arthur  to 
sleep  there  in  security  ;  but  the  Breton  peasant  knows  nothing  of 
his  presence  there,  and  the  whole  story  looks  suspiciously  like  a 
borrowed  one  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  island.  One  may  be 
allowed  to  observe  in  this  context  that  the  stories  about  Arthur 
in  Brittany  have  but  a  very  precarious  existence.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  known  a  Breton  scholar  to  argue  seriously  for  St.- 
Michel-en-Greve,  a  low  and  level  site  in  this  district,  as  the  scene 
of  Arthur's  despatching  the  giant  Dinabuc,  and  not  Mont 
St. -Michel  in  Normandy.  We  have  never  succeeded,  however,  in 
discovering  much  in  the  way  of  place-names  commemorative  of 
Arthur  in  Brittany,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  Wales  and  the 
North-country  as  far  as  the  river  Forth. 

On  the  return  of  the  i>arty  from  the  cliffs  they  came  across  a 
little  sandy  cove  with  a  quaint  shrine.  This  proved  to  contain 
the  wooden  statue  of  St.  Guirec,  and  the  presence  of  M.  Renan 
was  most  fortunate,  as  he  is  never  happier  than  when  discussing 
a  question  of  what  we  may  perhaps  term  Christian  anthropology. 
For  St.  Guirec  is  the  object  of  a  curious  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  maidens  of  the  neighbourhood.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
married  pay  stealthy  visits  to  the  shrine,  and  stick  pins  in  the 
poor  saint's  person — that  is  supposed  to  ensure  their  being  mated 
within  the  year.  The  continuance  of  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
pins  is  attested  by  an  artist  who  had  the  curiosity  the  other  day 
to  lie  concealed,  watching  the  visit  of  a  spinster  to  the  shrine. 
Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  saint,  nor  are  we  clear  as  to  the 
psychology  of  the  pins.  A  local  philosopher  would  have  it  that, 
as  pins  are  used  by  the  fair  sex  in  fastening  their  clothing,  pins 
must  be  to  women  the  most  appropriate  symbols  of  union  possible  ; 
but  this  clearly  failed  to  account  for  the  pins  being  thrust  into 
the  saint's  body.  M.  Renan  was  inclined  to  favour  a  more  mate- 
rial explanation,  suggested  of  old  by  a  Hebrew  prophet,  for  St. 
Guirec  might,  like  Baal,  happen  to  be  abroad,  or  napping,  or 
otherwise  better  engaged.  After  bidding  the  Renans  good-bye, 
the  party  went  its  way,  and  brought  to  a  close  that  evening  the 
most  pleasant  and  instructive  excursion  of  the  Society  since  the 
days  when  Longueville  Jones  and  Barnwell,  Parker  and 
Babington,  Westwood  and  Freeman,  were  wont  to  take  the  field. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MATINEE. 


THE  rage  for  the  experimental  matinee  has  shown  no  abate- 
ment during  the  theatrical  season  which  is  now  closed;  on 
the  contrary,  these  performances,  which  in  previous  years  have 
rarely  been  given  later  than  the  month  of  May,  have  this  year 
been  frequent  during  both  June  and  July.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  now  that  we  have  a  brief  respite  from  the  "morning 
performance,"  to  consider  some  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this 
trying  form  of  dramatic  exhibition  and  its  bearings  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  stage. 

The  matintSe  is  an  institution  of  comparatively  very  recent 
growth,  first  started  to  enable  children  to  go  to  pantomimes 
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without  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  abnormally  late  hours,  and  is 
now  so  universally  adopted  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  London 
playhouses  open  their  doors  at  least  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  evening's  entertainment. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  these  supplements  of  the  regular  week's 
work  that  we  now  wish  to  deal,  but  with  those  programmes, 
specially  prepared  to  extort  the  applause  or  ridicule  of  a  single 
audience,  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of  experimental 
matinee. 

The  end  to  which  these  performances  are  the  means  is  always 
either  the  exploitation  of  a  particular  play  or  of  an  individual 
actor  or  actress,  the  latter  being  in  a  large  numerical  majority. 
The  afternoon  is  the  time  big  with  the  fate  of  budding  (nay, 
sometimes  of  overblown)  Julias  and  Juliets,  of  those  stars  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Back  Drawing-room  and  of  the  Assembly  Rooms 
of  Little  Peddlington,  who  regard  all  the  recognized  leaders  of 
our  own  stage  as  very  overrated  personages ;  though,  acting  pro- 
bably on  the  principle  of  "  omlie  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  they 
may  compassionately  except  from  their  strictures  the  efforts  of  a 
Bernhardt  or  a  Salvini. 

The  afternoon  performance  is  the  opportunity  of  the  unappre- 
ciated. No  one  would  hazard  the  fate  of  a  play  or  of  a  plaj'er, 
under  the  risky  conditions  which  appear  inseparable  from  the 
matinee,  could  he  secure  a  hearing  at  a  regular  evening  perform- 
ance. But,  notwithstanding  the  increased,  and  apparently  still 
increasing,  number  of  the  London  theatres,  the  chances  of  actors 
and  of  dramatic  authors  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  that 
increase.  Out  of  the  sum  total  of  London  houses  a  large  per- 
centage are  devoted  to  musical  entertainments  which  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  occupation  to  dramatist  or  to  actor,  unless  we  allow 
great  width  and  laxity  to  those  terms.  Of  the  rest,  many  present 
but  one  play,  which,  if  even  only  moderately  successful,  will  keep 
the  stage  some  five,  or  even  ten,  times  as  long  as  the  best  pieces 
of  a  generation  back.  The  dramatists  of  to-day  are  not  a 
numerous  band  ;  those  whose  work  is  in  anything  like  demand 
among  London  managers  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  any  author  to  add  his  own  name  to 
that  select  band  is  natural  and  intelligible.  On  the  one  hand, 
successful  stage-work  is  paid  for  at  a  rate  for  which  writers  in  other 
literary  fields  may  sigh  in  vain,  and  on  the  other,  there  is  a  fasci- 
nation and  glamour  about  the  stage,  its  professors,  and  even  its 
inanimate  adjuncts,  of  which  few  have  not  felt  the  effects.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  the  novelists  of  to-day,  who  has 
attained  the  highest  success  in  his  own  line  of  authorship,  has 
placed  on  record  the  delight  that  he  would  experience  in  listening 
to  the  successful  performance  by  gifted  actors  of  a  play  from  his 
own  pen ;  and  if  we  find  a  writer  second  to  none  in  his  own 
branch  of  literature  longing  for  fresh  triumphs  across  the  footlights, 
what  wonder  that  others,  less  accustomed  than  he  to  well-earned 
praise,  should  share  his  theatrical  aspirations  ;  and  that  writers  of 
novels,  of  "  novelettes,"  of  "  shilling-shockers,"  and  the  rest,  nay 
more,  that  those  who  have  never  written  at  all,  should  crowd  the 
slippery  path  which  leads  to  dramatic  fame,  or  the  reverse. 
Then  we  have  the  mass  of  matinee-givers  who  burn  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  Claude  or  as  Pauline,  as  Charles  Surface  or  as 
Lady  Teazle.  These  come  from  many  sources,  from  the  great 
Sahara  of  amateurdom,  from  the  stony  places  of  the  provincial 
stage,  and  from  the  more  pleasant  pastures  of  London ;  they  offer 
themselves  for  the  amusement  or  boredom  of  that  somewhat 
special  gathering,  a  matinee  audience.  Many  and  diverse  may  be 
the  motives  which  urge  the  giver  of  a  matinee.  The  Society 
beauty — who  comes  perchance  from  Grosvenor  Square  or  Slocum 
Pogis,  perchance  from  Maida  Vale  or  "  South  Belgravia,"  and 
whose  claims  on  "  Society  "  may  be  as  shadowy  as  her  preten- 
sions to  beauty — burns  to  emulate  the  few  who  have  at  one  step 
passed  successfully  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  stage,  and  finds 
to  her  cost  that  she  has  fondly  confused  the  rule  with  its  excep- 
tion. The  ambitious  actor,  of  some  experience  may  be  in  town  or 
country,  who  sighs  for  better  parts  and  more  remunerative 
salaries,  and  who  reviles  the  lack  of  appreciation  with  which 
managers  regard  him,  too  often  discovers,  after  he  has  sunk  his 
hard-earned  savings  to  enable  him  for  one  brief  afternoon  to  play 
a  part  worthy  of  his  talents,  that  the  managerial  estimate  of  his 
powers,  and  not  his  own,  was  the  correct  one  ;  and  so  likewise 
the  dramatist  learns,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  three  hours  of 
purgatory  or  worse,  that  those  who  have  for  months  been  declin- 
ing, with  or  without  thanks,  his  precious  manuscript  were  not 
such  fools  as  he  has  been  wont  to  declare  them. 

For,  as  the  matinee  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  protest 
of  the  rejected,  so  also  is  it,  in  the  long  run,  the  justification  of 
the  rejector.  Much  of  the  work  that  sees  the  light  under  those 
conditions  is,  indeed,  of  so  hopeless  a  quality  that  one  is  struck 
with  honest  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have  seen  the  light,  and 
wonders  if  the  race  of  "damned  good-natured  friends  "  is  now 
extinct,  who  might  have  spoken  in  time  the  word  of  friendly 
warning. 

On  considering  the  mass  of  the  work  submitted  at  experimental 
matinees  to  the  judgment  of  the  critic  and  of  the  general  public 
(who  are — theoretically,  at  any  rate — supposed  to  be  present  on 
such  occasions),  the  preponderance  of  the  bad  over  the  good,  of 
the  chaff' over  the  wheat,  is  something  almost  appalling.  At  rare 
intervals,  it  is  true,  one  encount  ers  a  play  or  a  player  of  sterling 
merit,  hitherto  neglected  by  those  in  authority,  whose  chance,  long 
waited  for,  comes  at  last  at  some  afternoon  performance ;  but 
such  are  the  black  swans  of  matinees,  rare  upon  the  earth  ; 


indeed,  so  inferior  is  the  general  quality  of  matinees  acknowledged 
to  be,  as  compared  with  the  standard  required  of  the  ordinary 
evening's  performance,  that  managers  have  not  unfrequently 
ere  now  discovered  to  their  cost  that  a  piece  hailed  at  a  matinee 
as  a  triumphant  success  may,  when  transferred  to  the  night's 
playbill,  prove  little  better  than  a  failure.  The  ordinary  matinee- 
goer  has  by  bitter  experience  grown  to  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  and  welcomes  with  enthusiasm  anything  a  bit  better 
than  his  customary  fare  ;  but  caterers  must  be  wary  of  placing 
that  fare  before  the  epicurean  customers  who  frequent  the  theatre 
at  more  fashionable  hours. 

Fired  that  the  town  reject  it :  "  Faith,  Fll  print  it, 
And  shame  the  rogues." 

Such,  the  exclamation  of  the  unsuccessful  dramatist  of  a  previous 
generation,  is  the  spirit  of  the  matinee-giver  of  to-day.  "  If 
managers  are  such  fools  as  to  refuse  my  play,  or  to  decline  to 
engage  me  as  an  actor,  I'll  give  a  matinee."  And  he  does — with 
what  result  ?  A  month  or  so  of  anxiety  and  worry,  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  120/.,  perhaps  as  much  as  200/.,  an 
afternoon  of  wild  excitement ;  and  after  ?  perhaps  success,  but 

more  likely  ■  . 

Well,  even  if  so,  he  has  done  some  good.  He  has  given 
employment  to  authors,  actors,  actresses,  and  dramatic  critics, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  the  critics  do  not  view  their  connexion 
with  matin6es  very  complacently ;  he  may  even,  though  this 
is  unlikely,  learn  by  experience  to  alter  his  estimate  of  his 
own  abilities.  As  regards  the  hardships  entailed  on  the  dramatic 
critic  by  the  frequency  of  the  experimental  matinee — on  which 
topic  the  bitter  cry  of  one  well-known  authority  is  never  weary 
of  making  itself  heard — the  grievance  is  far  more  fancied  than 
real.  It  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the  theatrical  world  to 
classify  beforehand  the  forthcoming  performances.  Their  rela- 
tive importance  is  to  be  judged  by  the  name  of  the  author,  by  the 
cast  of  the  actors  engaged,  by  the  theatre  selected  for  the 
purpose.  Slight,  indeed,  must  be  the  experience  of  the  critic  who 
could  not  from  these  and  similar  details  determine  if  a  promised 
entertainment  is  likely  to  prove  worth  the  waste  of  an  afternoon. 


BUDA-PESTII. 

THERE  is  an  inscription  on  an  old  bridge  in  Hungary  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Sultan  who  erected  it,  in  which  the 
Caliph  is  styled  "  Emperor  of  Teheran,  Constantinople,  and 
Pesth."  Nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  carry  the  imagination  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Moslem  hordes  possessed  what  has  become 
the  finest  capital  of  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  land  in  Europe.  In 
everything  except  actual  size  Pesth  is  probably  the  superior  to- 
day of  either  Paris  or  Vienna.  To  those  who  knew  the  city 
twenty  years  ago  the  transformation  is  little  short  of  magical. 
Amongst  a  network  of  magnificent  streets  the  Radialstrasse  runs 
its  majestic  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  town  out  to  the  Stadts- 
feldschen,  or  People's  Park — a  very  model  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture, with  well-proportioned  houses,  each  one  fit  for  a  ducal 
residence,  lining  the  broad  roadway  for  half  its  length.  Then,  as 
the  business  centres  are  left  behind,  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  take 
their  places,  leading  gradually  out  to  the  green  grass  and  trees  of 
the  country.  But  if  the  Radialstrasse  can  claim  without  much 
hesitation  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-built  boulevard  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  run  very  close  in  the  beauty  of  its  shops 
and  houses  by  several  of  the  secondary  streets,  and  the  new 
Museum  Ring,  now  in  course  of  construction,  bids  fair  to  outdo 
all  its  predecessors.  The  price  of  land  in  Pesth  has  risen  some 
five  hundred  per  cent,  lately,  and  the  restless  energy  of  its  in- 
habitants, urged  on  by  their  pride  in  the  capital,  opens  out  a 
prospect  of  further  extension,  at  present  without  limits. 

The  universal  air  of  prosperity  and  content  which  stamps  the 
Magyars  at  home  is  one  of  the  features  which  must  strike  the 
visitor  most  forcibly.  To  judge  by  the  merry  life  of  Pesth  and 
the  smiling  faces  of  everybody  one  meets,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  an  elixir  of  gaiety  was  distilled  in  the  atmosphere.  A  well- 
known  proverb  tells  us  that  the  Portuguese  are  always  gay,  but 
to  match  Pesth  with  Lisbon  one  would  have  to  allow  a  very  liberal 
handicap  to  the  latter.  Even  their  business  seems  a  pleasure  to 
the  people  of  Pesth,  and  is  not  attended  with  any  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  worry,  but  is  despatched  leisurely  and  comfortably 
in  luxurious  offices,  or  behind  well-served  counters,  with  such 
courtesy  and  politeness  that  the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  contrast  between  Pesth  and  the  slovenly  slipshod  ways  of  the 
countries  to  the  East,  or  the  distracting  bustle  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  greater  Western  centres.  Whilst  we  generally  make  a 
business  of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  manage  to  make  believe  to 
combine  the  two,  the  Magyar  absolutely  converts  his  business  into 
an  enjoyment  both  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  careless,  happy  faces  of  the  people,  beginning  from 
the  peasants  in  the  market-places  up  to  the  highest  in  social  and 
commercial  ranks.  Whether  the  inner  life  corresponds  to  the 
outer  show  it  would  be  impertinent  to  inquire.  The  mask,  if 
mask  it  be,  is  too  cleverly  assumed  and  too  enjoyable  to  contem- 
plate for  us  to  wish  to  tear  it  off". 

In  many  respects  the  Hungarian  character  resembles  the 
British,  especially  in  its  love  for  sport  and  for  water.  The  bath 
is  a  great  institution  in  Pesth,  and  some  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments are  quite  palatial.    The  Bruck-Bad  and  the  Ofen-Bad  are 
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old  Turkish  ham&ms,  greatly  enlarged  and  gorgeously  refitted, 
but  with  the  old  pillars  still"  standing,  and  the  original  cupolas 
letting  in  the  sunlight  dimly  through  eyelets  of  painted  glass,  in 
coloured  shafts,  which  flicker  through  the  steam  of  the  hot 
mineral  springs  which  feed  the  basins.  A  morning  spent  at 
Bruck  is  not  only  a  fit  preparation  for  the  day  after  a  long  rail- 
way journey,  but  a  thing  to  be  remembered  with  joy  for  ever. 
Besides  the  closed-in  hot  and  cold  baths,  there  are  open  swim- 
ming-baths on  the  Danube,  largely  patronized  by  the  ladies,  many 
of  whom  are  fearless  divers  and  swimmers;  and  altogether  the 
vigour  with  which  the  population  takes  to  the  water  leaves  a 
comforting  impression  that  at  least  one  is  surrounded  by  well- 
washed  neighbours.  Horse-racing  is  becoming  as  national  a 
sport  in  Hungary  as  in  England;  and  the  racecourse  outside  the 
town  is  always  in  capital  order,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in 
keeping  the  ground  soft  enough.  The  riders  are  all  English — as 
are  the  few  bookmakers  in  the  Ring.  Most  of  the  betting,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  through  the  Pari-Mutuel,  which  is  managed 
with  the  utmo.-t  regularity  and  precision.  The  enthusiasm  over  a 
close  finish  or  at  the  victory  of  a  popular  favourite  almost  takes 
one  back  to  the  Yorkshire  moor.  The  return  home  when  the  day 
is  over  is  the  people's  opportunity,  and  for  miles  the  road  is  lined 
with  those  whose  occupations  have  prevented  them  from  being 
on  the  course.  There  is  little  of  our  Derby-day  dust,  and  none 
of  its  drunkenness  or  rowdiness;  but  the  drags  and  pretty 
costumes  are  there,  and  the  long  parade  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  Stadt?-feldschen  is  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  people  of 
Pesth — a  sort  of  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  however,  all  sorts 
of  amusements  are  provided,  and  a  perpetual  fair  goes  on  all 
summer-time.  First,  there  is  a  switchback  railway,  much 
patronized  by  country  cousins,  but  despised  of  the  townfolk. 
Of  course  we  have  the  usual  shooting-galleries  and  merry-go- 
rounds,  photographs  on  tin  for  sixpence,  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  the  rat  Man,  and  hoc  genus  amine.  Furthermore,  a  large 
circus — reserved  seats  a  franc — and  anybody  who  likes  can  look 
on  from  outside  without  paying  at  all,  unless  his  spirit  is  moved 
by  the  periodical  visit  of  the  clown  or  the  leading  lady  with  the 
hat.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  these  excitements  sprawl  about 
under  the  trees,  and  the  grass  is  literally  covered  with  picnic 
parties,  children,  nursemaids,  and  their  followers.  In  the  evening 
gipsy  stringed  bands  are  always  playing  at  the  principal  hotels 
and  restaurants  ;  and,  though  the  Hungarian  music  has  a  great 
sameness  and  disagreeable  jerkiness  about  it  to  the  uninitiated, 
it  is  a  source  of  never-failing  delight,  rising  to  frantic  enthusiasm 
at  times,  to  those  of  whom  it  is  understanded.  There  is  also 
a  little  gem  of  an  Opera  House,  where  the  performance  has 
to  be  good  to  please  the  critics  ;  a  German  theatre,  always 
in  possession  of  an  excellent  troupe ;  and  numberless  minor 
entertainments,  the  most  popular  of  wdiich  is  the  Orpheum, 
much  resembling  "  the  Oxford."  Here  there  is  generally  to 
be  found  a  sprinkling  of  English  artistes,  one  or  two  French, 
and  the  latest  wonders  of  the  nondescript  stage,  such  as  the 
Man-Serpent,  the  Japanese  Jugglers,  the  champion  Unicycle 
Rider,  and  similar  first-class  performers.  The  Oqdieum  is  lit 
with  electric  light,  and  both  the  accommodation  and  the  company 
are  good.  In  fact,  there  is  no  kind  of  public  amusement,  either 
indoor  or  outdoor,  to  which  a  daughter  might  not  take  her  mother 
in  Pesth;  for,  though  the  ladies  of  Hungary  enjoy,  or  at  least 
possess,  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  lightness  and  grace  with 
which  they  toss  their  caps  over  the  mills,  the  behaviour  of  all 
classes  in  the  streets  and  everyday  resorts  of  the  capital  is  a  model 
of  decency. 

Beyond  their  practical  arrangements  for  best  solving  the  pro- 
blem of  how  to  make  life  best  worth  living,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pesth  have  not  much  to  offer  to  the  visiting  sightseer.  He  must 
content  himself  with  the  ever-changing  panorama  along  the 
stately  quays,  the  mighty  roll  of  the  Danube  under  its  three 
great  bridges,  the  busy  hurrying  of  the  steamers  on  the  river, 
and  the  well-dressed  crowds  on  land,  the  pretty  drives,  and  the 
fashionable  consumption  of  ices  at  "Kiigler's,"  and  beer  at  the 
"  Ungaria "  or  "  Queen  of  England."  The  guide-books  will 
tell  him  the  stock  programme  of  what  he  must  see,  in  order 
properly  "  to  do  "  Pesth ;  but  the  real  interest  of  the  place 
is  the  growth  of  a  new  people  in  a  new  city,  and  its  chief 
attraction  is  the  care  which  is  taken  to  well  grease  the  rails 
along  which  the  hours  slip  smoothly  away.  The  National  Gallery 
of  Pictures  is,  however,  one  of  the  shows  not  to  be  missed. 
There  are  one  or  two  Rembrandts,  and  an  excellent  portrait 
by  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  Spanish  School  is  well  represented, 
and,  altogether,  an  hour  or  two  may  be  profitably  and  pleasantly 
spent  in  the  galleries.  A  trip  up  the  Danube  to  the  Margaretten- 
insel  will  also  repay  the  stranger.  This  delightful  little  eyot  is 
thickly  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  wild-growing 
forest  trees,  whilst  the  centre  is  laid  out  in  spacious  lawns  and 
flower-beds  like  the  grounds  of  an  English  country-house. 
Nominally  it  is  "  a  bath  "  ;  but,  since  taking  the  baths  has  now- 
adays become  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  change  of  air  and 
scene  and  meeting  new  people,  the  Margaret  Baths  are  not  very 
largely  favoured  by  the  citizens,  who,  as  far  as  comfort  and 
the  quality  of  the  springs  are  concerned,  might,  and  do,  go  much 
further  from  home  and  fare  worse.  On  the  days  when  the 
best  military  bands  play  there,  though,  the  steamers  are  crowded, 
and  if  the  colossal  bathing  establishment  does  not  net  its  fair 
share  of  profits,  the  hotel  and  the  cafes  drive  a  compensating 
trade. 

The  last  effort  of  che  Magyars  to  attract  visitors  to  their  capital 


has  been  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Zone  Tariff"  on  their 
railways.  Taking  Pesth  as  a  centre,  the  system  is  divided  into 
thirteen  zones,  with  a  uniform  charge  between  each,  irrespective 
of  distance.  The  general  effect  is  a  reduction  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  ami  at  present  the  maximum  first-class  fare  from 
any  part  of  the  dominions  to  headquarters  is  eight  florins.  The 
scheme  was  vehemently  attacked  and  characterized  as  absurd  ; 
but  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  gone  it  has  proved  a  success, 
even  on  the  railways,  without  taking  into  account  the  attain- 
ment of  the  main  object,  an  enormously  increased  swarm 
of  spending  travellers.  The  audacity  of  the  plan  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  progressive  energy  of  the  Government 
and  of  their  steady  purpose  to  push  Pesth  more  into  public 
notice,  and  to  enable  it  to  take  a  leading  position  amongst  the 
great  capitals.  The  city  is  somewhat  unfavourably  situated  on 
the  main  Oriental  route  from  coming  so  soon  after  Vienna.  The 
tourist  who  stops  at  all  between  London  and  Constantinople 
generally  confines  himself  to  a  day  or  two  at  Paris  and  Vienna, 
going  straight  through  Pesth,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia,  unless  curiosity 
prompts  him  to  halt  a  few  hours  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
atrocious  Bulgarian  or  the  recalcitrant  Serb.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred ever  dreams  of  breaking  the  journey  at  Pesth,  which  is 
usually  considered  as  a  kind  of  second-rate  Vienna.  This  is  a 
mistake  which,  once  found  out,  is  seldom  repeated.  The  pity  is 
that  life,  especially  a  traveller's  life,  is  made  up  of  mistakes. 


SHORT  TIME  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

LAST  month  the  price  of  American  raw  cotton  in  Liverpool 
rose  higher  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  previously  since 
the  effects  of  the  American  Civil  War  ceased  to  be  felt  in  that 
market.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  twelve  months  ended 
last  Saturday  night  was  also  higher,  and,  further,  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  were  wider  than  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  From  5|tZ.  per  pound  in  December  it  rose  to  6§<7.  in 
August — a  variation  of  i\d.  per  pound.  In  the  preceding  year 
the  variation  was  only  ^d.  The  average  price  of  the  twelve 
months  was  nearly  5§(7.  per  pound,  against  ^d.  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  Lastly,  the  highest  price  in  the  past  twelve 
months  was  6|f/.,  and  in  the  preceding  twelve  months  only  6d. 
From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  supply  of  raw 
cotton  is  falling  short  of  the  demand  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
inference  is  strengthened  by  two  circumstances.  Firstly,  that 
every  year,  when  the  old  crop  has  been  nearly  absorbed  and  the 
new  crop  has  not  yet  begun  to  reach  the  market,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  supply  leading  to  a  sharp  advance  in  price.  This 
year  the  squeeze  has  been  greater  than  for  a  considerable  time 
past ;  but  it  differs  from  recent  years  only  in  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  demand.  Secondly,  it  seems  to  be  established  that  what 
is  called  the  visible  supply — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  known  to  be  in  existence  in  the  producing  and  manufac- 
turing countries  alike — is  rather  smaller  just  now  than  for  some 
years  past.  Members  of  the  trade  however  are  hardly  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  is  outrunning  the  supply, 
and  they  attribute  the  scarcity  felt  towards  the  close  of  the  cotton 
year  to  the  manipulation  of  speculators  rather  than  to  any  real 
deficiency  of  supply.  No  doubt  speculation  does  help  to  create 
the  difficulty  ;  but  speculators  would  not  be  able  to  "  corner  "  the 
market  if  there  was  an  abundant  supply.  They  succeed  in  their 
operations  because  they  find  that  manufacturers  have  not  suffi- 
ciently supplied  themselves  with  raw  material,  and  the  stock 
they  have  to  manipulate  is  small  enough  to  allow  of  success. 
Early  in  the  year  it  was  believed  that  the  last  American  crop 
was  considerably  larger  than  it  has  proved  to  be.  In  conse- 
quence, manufacturers  in  this  country  did  not  buy  largely.  They 
hoped  that  the  price  would  decline  rather  than  rise  as  the  summer 
advanced.  Speculators  discovering  this,  and  ascertaining  that 
the  crop  was  smaller  than  had  been  estimated,  bought  up  the 
supplies  offering  in  the  market,  and  thus  aggravated  the  scarcity 
which  in  any  case  would  have  existed.  Manufacturers  object 
that,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  there  has  not  been  that  excessive 
construction  of  new  mills  which  has  often  hitherto  taken  place, 
and  therefore  they  contend  that  the  demand  of  manufacturers 
cannot  have  increased  so  much  as  it  must  have  done  if  it  be  really 
true  that  supply  is  falling  short  of  demand.  But  we  may  point 
out,  in  reply,  that  it  is  the  American  supply  which  is  deficient ; 
that,  although  there  has  not  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories  in  this  country,  there  has  been  some  increase, 
and  that  improved  machinery  has  enabled  the  old  factories  to 
work  up  larger  quantities  than  they  formerly  did.  And,  further, 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton 
mills  in  the  United  States,  and  there  likewise  has  been  some  in- 
crease in  Continental  factories. 

"While  the  price  of  the  raw  material  rose  thus  rapidly,  there 
was  very  little  advance  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article, 
with  the  result  that  profits  began  very  seriously  to  diminish.  In 
consequence,  an  attempt  was  made  in  May  last  to  induce  cotton- 
spinners  throughout,  the  North  of  England  to  diminish  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  failed.  In  July,  however,  the  state  of  affairs 
became  so  bad  that  the  great  majority  of  spinners  agreed  to 
work  short  time  during  the  month  of  August.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  consequent  falling  off'  in  the  demand,  the  price  of  the  raw 
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material  continued  to  rise.  And  now  an  earnest  attempt  is 
being  made  to  induce  weavers  as  well  as  spinners  to  work  short 
time  during  the  present  month.  Next  month  the  new  crop  will 
begin  to  arrive,  and  it  is  hoped  then  that  the  price  will  fall  so 
much  as  to  enable  full  time  to  be  again  resumed.  The  course  of 
events  during  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  seems  to  confirm  the 
inference  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  demand 
of  manufacturers.  It  is  objected  in  many  quarters,  however, 
that  neither  American  nor  Continental  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  short  time ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  argued  that  the 
difficulties  of  this  country  must  be  due  to  Liverpool  speculation. 
But  we  may  point  out  that  American  and  Continental  manu- 
facturers produce  for  the  home  market,  in  which  they  secure 
a  practical  monopoly  by  protective  tariffs,  whereas  English 
manufacturers  produce  for  all  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  more  backward  countries  of  the  world.  For  several  years 
past  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  this  country  to 
the  Far  East  have  been  very  large.  Apparently,  the  markets 
of  the  Far  East  are  now  glutted  in  consequence,  and,  further, 
it  would  seem  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  populations  has  been  reduced  by  drought  and  famine. 
"We  may  add  that  the  competition  of  the  Bombay  mills  is  being 
keenly  felt  by  Lancashire  manufacturers,  not  only  in  India,  but 
in  China.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Bombay  cotton 
spinners  are  able  to  undersell  Lancashire  in  the  Chinese  market. 
Owing  to  this  combination  of  circumstances,  it  is  found  impossible 
to  raise  prices  in  the  Far  East  very  much.  Cotton  manufacturers 
and  cotton  operators,  however,  persist  in  laying  the  principal 
blame  upon  speculators,  and  a  cry  has  arisen  for  Parliamentary 
action  to  put  down  speculation  in  cotton.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  if  this  were  done  the  condition  of  the  trade  would  be 
improved.  If,  as  the  facts  seem  to  us  to  prove,  the  cotton 
industry  is  growing  too  rapidly  for  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
customers,  it  is  surely  not  detrimental  to  the  trade  that  the  fact 
should  be  brought  home  to  those  engaged  in  it  promptly  and  so 
strikingly  that  all  must  recognize  it.  But,  whether  speculation 
be  good  or  bad  as  regards  the  trade,  it  is  certain  that  Parliament 
cannot  put  it  down.  If  it  prohibits  one  form  of  speculation 
another  form  will  be  invented.  Our  manufacturers,  therefore, 
must  learn  to  rely  upon  themselves  alone.  And  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  they  can  take  precautions  against  these  annual 
recurring  "  corners."  One  precaution  naturally  suggests  itself — ■ 
to  buy  largely  when  the  new  crop  is  being  sent  to  market 
in  large  quantities.  The  Continental  spinners  do  this,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  attempts  are  not  made  to  "  corner " 
the  Continental  markets  as  is  done  habitually  in  Liverpool.  No 
doubt  buying  largely  in  advance  of  requirements  is  costly  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  costly  to  allow  expensive  machinery  to  remain 
wholly  or  partially  idle  for  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months,  together. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  use  other  kinds  of  cotton  than  American 
more  largely  than  is  done  at  present.  The  fact  that  American  is 
so  much  used  proves  unquestionably  that  at  present  American  is 
the  most  suitable.  But  it  surely  cannot  be  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  trade  to  encourage  production  of  better  cotton  in  India  and 
Egypt.    And  other  methods  might  be  suggested. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  an  effective  remedy  can  be 
found  only  by  opening  up  new  markets.  As  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  grow  in  wealth  and  intelligence  they  learn 
to  manufacture  for  themselves  more  and  more  completely.  There- 
fore, we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  years  pass 
over,  we  shall  lose  more  and  more  of  the  advanced  markets  of  the 
world.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  all  the  more  incumbent  to 
find  and  open  up  new  markets.  The  cotton  industry  is  at  present 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  Far  East,  and  as  it  happens  the  Far 
East  is  not  able  just  now  to  buy  from  us  in  such  quantities  and  at 
such  prices  as  would  relieve  our  difficulties.  If  we  could  find  new 
markets  our  embarrassments  would  disappear.  Until  this  is  done, 
it  is  to  bo  feared  that  periodical  "  corners "  will  continue  to  be 
experienced.  The  high  prices  of  the  past  twelve  months  will,  no 
doubt,  encourage  American  planters  to  increase  the  acreage  under 
cotton,  and  in  that  way  the  mere  scarcity  of  supply  will  cure 
itself.  But  that  will  be  followed  inevitably  by  a  further  growth 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  after  a  little  while  the  present 
difficulty  will  reappear,  unless  in  the  meantime  new  and  im- 
portant markets  can  be  opened  up.  As  regards  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  will  fall 
somewhat  next  month.  The  acreage  under  cotton  in  the  United 
States  this  year  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  crop  are  very  favourable.  The  present  estimate 
is,  that  the  yield  will  be  about  7\  millions  of  bales,  or  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  bales  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 
That  is  not  a  very  large  increase,  it  is  true,  but  there  will  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  send  raw  cotton  to  market  as  early  as 
possible  because  of  the  high  prices  now  ruling,  and  therefore  a 
fall  in  the  market  is  probable.  But  a  very  considerable  fall  is 
hardly  likely.  The  old  stocks  appear  to  be  smaller  than  they 
were  at  this  time  last  year,  and  the  new  crop  does  not  very 
greatly  exceed  last  year's  crop.  Therefore  the  expectation  of 
most  thoughtful  observers  is  that  the  demand  will  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  the  supply,  and  that  planters  will  hardly  be  willing, 
therefore,  to  sell  at  much  reduction  of  price.  Still  the  fall  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  enable  spinners  and  manufacturers  to 
resume  full  time  next  month. 


THE  GLOUCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  which  takes  place  at  Glou- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Worcester  in  succession,  and  of  which 
this  year  Gloucester  was  the  scene,  possesses  at  once  a  musical,  areli- 
gious,  and  a  social  character.  All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter 
know  that  the  Festival  had  its  origin  in  the  coming  together  for 
the  first  time,  just  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago,  of  the 
choirs  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester  Cathedrals.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  was  at  once  combined  practice,  the  per- 
formance of  works  which,  for  due  effect,  required  a  much  more 
numerous  choir  than  either  of  the  three  cathedrals  separately 
could  boast,  and,  finally,  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
clergymen  of  the  three  dioceses  who  had  died  without  being  able 
to  make  provision  for  their  families.  Music  is  such  a  modern  art, 
that  to  go  back  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  is  to 
plunge,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  at  once  into  archaic  times — 
to  a  period  when  Handel's  oratorios,  which  now,  notwithstanding 
their  imperishable  majesty  and  beauty,  have  an  antiquated  cha- 
racter, had  not  yet  come  into  being.  In  due  time,  however, 
Handel's  sacred  works  were  performed  in  England  wherever 
there  were  soloists  and  choirs  to  sing  them  ;  and  what  more 
suitable  choirs  could  be  found  than  those  of  the  three 
great  cathedral  cities  where  the  study  and  practice  of 
choral  music  was  already  a  tradition  ?  For  something  like  a 
century  Handel's  oratorios  "were,  more  than  any  others,  and 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
directors  of  the  Three  Choirs;  and  it  was  not  until  1846  (the 
year  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah)  that  any  oratorios  but  those  of 
Handel  were  recognized  in  England.  Mendelssohn's  masterpiece 
in  the  sacred  style  was,  however,  at  once  adopted  at  our  cathe- 
dral festivals,  as  at  English  musical  festivals  generally, 
especially  those  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  such  as  Leeds 
and  Birmingham,  for  the  latter  of  which  the  Elijah  is  known  to 
have  been  specially  composed.  But  the  history  of  the  Three 
Choirs  need  not  be  traced  from  the  time  when  they  had  no 
orchestra,  but  depended  for  accompaniment  on  the  local  organist 
alone,  to  the  present  day,  when  the  singing  of  the  most  eminent 
vocalists  is  supported  by  the  best  orchestral  players  that  London 
can  furnish.  Works,  too,  of  the  most  modern,  the  most  recent, 
kind  are  now  produced  at  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  obligatory  Messiah,  and  the  almost  equally 
indispensable  Elijah,  the  programme  of  the  Festival  which  closed 
yesterday  contained  Spohr's  Last  Judgment,  the  Stabat  Mater 
of  Rossini,  Gounod's  Messe  Solennelle,  Sullivan's  Prodigal  Son 
and  Golden  Legend,  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  Judith,  and  two  entirely 
new  works — one  by  Miss  Ellicott,  the  other  by  Mr.  Lee  Williams, 
organist  of  the  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Festival  possesses  a  musical,  a  re- 
ligious, and  a  social  character ;  and,  as  regards  the  last  point,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  open  house,  or  something  very  like 
it,  is  kept  during  the  Festival  week  by  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  cathedral  organist,  who  this  year  acted  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Festival,  and  further  aided  its  success  by  contri- 
buting to  it  a  work  of  remarkable  beauty.  Of  course,  visitors 
flow  in  from  various  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  of  the  two 
neighbouring  counties  which,  like  Gloucester,  have  a  cathedral 
city  for  chief  town ;  and  some  of  these  visitors  seem  almost  as 
much  bent  on  conviviality  as  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind  of  music 
which  may  often  be  of  too  elevated  a  character  to  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  their  tastes.  Nevertheless,  lovers  of  good  music 
are  numerous  enough  in  Gloucester  as  well  as  in  the  cities 
musically  allied  to  it ;  and  when,  as  this  year,  the  programme  of 
the  Festival  is  unusually  interesting,  enthusiastic  amateurs  are 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  full,  moreover,  is 
England  just  now  of  tourists,  that  some  of  those  who  went  to 
Gloucester  this  week  with  the  intention  of  "  doing "  the  city 
were  far  from  pleased  at  finding  that,  by  reason  of  the  Festival, 
the  cathedral  was,  in  a  certain  measure,  closed  to  them.  "  Why 
can  we  not  see  it  ?  "  one  party,  seemingly  of  Transatlantic  origin, 
exclaimed.  "  If  music  is  being  performed,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  in.  We  must  see  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and 
if  we  cannot  do  so  without  paying  fifteen  shillings  a  head,  the 
fifteen  shillings  must  of  course  be  paid,  though  the  terms  seem 
high." 

Most  musical  festivals  present  in  their  programmes  some  traces 
of  local  influence,  and  the  chorus,  with  soprano  solo,  by  Miss 
Ellicott,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  more  in  place 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival  than  it  might  have  been  considered  at 
Birmingham  or  at  Leeds.  It  would  be  hard  for  a  clever,  aspiring 
young  lady  like  Miss  Ellicott  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting a  composition  which,  without  the  least  pretentiousness, 
is  not  ungraceful,  in  a  city  and  on  an  occasion  with  which  she 
is  so  honourably  connected.  This  was  the  only  novelty  at  the 
Festival,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lee  Williams's  Last  Night  at 
Bethany,  which,  composed  by  the  cathedral  organist,  might  be  re- 
garded beforehand  as  a  local  product  worthy  at  most  of  being  treated 
by  the  hospitably-received  stranger  with  politeness  and  forbearance. 
The  Last  Night  at  Bethany  can  be  dismissed,  however,  in  no  such 
fashion.  It  is  the  work  of  a  composer  who,  if  he  does  not  possess 
tin'  rare  gift  of  genius,  is  at  least  endowed  with  talent  of  a  deli- 
cate and  refined  character.  From  a  cathedral  organist  perform- 
ing habitually  an  organist's  functions,  and  no  other,  one  expects 
simply  church  music.  But  Mr.  Lee  Williams  has  in  The  last 
Night  at  Bethany  given  us  music  which  is  not  merely  ecclesiastical, 
but  in  a  wide  sense  religious.    One  can  only  convey  an  idea  of 
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absolutely  new  music  by  comparing  it  -with  music  which  is  old 
and  familiar;  and  the  composer  of  whom  one  is  chiefly  reminded 
by  Mr.  Lee  Williams's  flowing,  melodious  strains  is  Gounod. 
The  solo  passages  had  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  sung,  espe- 
cially those  assigned  to  Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  But 
the  choral  numbers  are,  on  the  whole,  tbe  most  effective,  and 
some  of  these  possess  a  tuneful  charm  which,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
critics  who  can  applaud  nothing  in  music  which  is  not  harsh 
and  crabbed,  should  alone  suffice  to  condemn  them.  Every- 
thing in  the  work  is  nicely  balanced  and  in  the  best  taste, 
except,  perhaps,  the  final  number,  which  does  not  merely 
contrast  with  the  rest,  but  clashes  with  it.  The  verses  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's  libretto  are  marked  by  feeling  and  power, 
and  it  mav  be  that  their  spirit  and  sentiment  are  reproduced  by 
the  composer  throughout.  The  concluding  piece  possesses,  in 
anv  case,  the  fault  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  that  boisterous, 
almost  bacchanalian,  Song  of  the  Apostles  which  brings  Gounod's 
Redemption  to  a  close.  Distant  anticipations  of  the  divine  joy 
to  which  the  pathetic  incidents  of  The  Last  Night  at  Bethany  are 
to  lead  must  be  expressed,  of  course,  in  joyful  music,  but  surely 
not  in  music  of  so  robust  a  character. 

Dr.  Hubert  Parrv  is,  like  Mr.  Lee  Williams  and  Miss  Ellicott, 
of  Gloucester,  or  nearly  so.  But  his  Judith,  which  formed  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Festival  just  concluded,  is  known  to  have 
been  composed  for  Birmingham,  where  it  was  produced  with 
striking  success  at  the  festival  of  last  year ;  and,  whether  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry  had  belonged  to  the  North,  East,  or  South  of 
England,  torn  Judith  must,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  oratorios 
of  the  day,  have  found  its  place  in  the  programme  of  the 
Gloucester  Festival.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  now,  as  when  the 
work  was  first  produced,  why  it  is  called  Judith  rather  than 
Manasseh,  and  why,  above  all," the  author  and  composer  (for  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry  is  "his  own  librettist)  has  taken  such  pains  to 
purge  the  story  of  Judith  of  all  the  drama  which  belongs  to 
it?  " The  exploit  of  Judith  is  too  terrible  for  artistic  presen- 
tation," he  argues.  But  the  incidents  of  an  oratorio  are  never, 
thanks  to  the  very  nature  of  the  oratorio  form,  so  vividly  pre- 
sented as  to  inspire  either  much  pity  or  much  terror  ;  and,  apart 
from  that,  the  sacrifice  of  Manasseh's  innocent  children  is  far 
more  horrible  than  the  slaying  of  the  not  altogether  innocent 
Holophernes.  Possibly  the  rivalry  and  the  passion  by  which  the 
slaving  of  Holophernes  is  accompanied  struck  Dr.  Parry  as  unfit 
for  treatment  in  a  work  of  religious  character. 

Another  comparative  novelty  in  the  Gloucester  programme  was 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  Dream  of  Jubal,  in  which  there  is  much  to 
admire,  though  the  plan  of  the  work  may  be  dismissed  as  utterly 
objectionable.  The  effect  of  the  speaking  voice  in  combination 
with  orchestral  music  of  the  most  varied  kind  is  simply  irritating. 
One  feels  inclined  to  call  upon  the  speaker,  narrator,  reciter, 
whatever  his  proper  designation  may  be,  to  cease  from  interrupt- 
ing so  much  beautiful  music;  unless,  indeed,  the  ironical  idea 
should  be  preferred  of  begging  the  conductor  to  stop  the  music, 
so  that  the  deep-mouthed  utterances  of  his  quite  unnecessary  in- 
terpreter may  not  be  disturbed. 

The  two  finest  works  in  the  Festival  programme  were  the 
Elijah  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Rossini.  The 
former  has  always  been  accepted  as  a  masterpiece.  The  latter, 
violently  decried  on  its  first  production  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
has  survived  all  hostile  criticism,  as,  strangely  enough,  it  has 
survived  nearly  all  the  operas  of  the  melodious  composer,  whom 
it  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to  regard  as  too  operatic  for  the 
Church.  The  most  attractive  day,  judging  practically  by  the 
number  of  persons  drawn  to  the  cathedral  in  the  morning  and 
to  the  Shire  Hall  in  the  evening,  was  Thursday,  when  The 
Prodigal  Soti  and  The  Golden  Legend  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
were  performed.  The  success  of  this  composer's  oratorios  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  his  operettas.  Yet  The 
I'rodigal  Son,  which  belongs  to  the  period  before  The  Sorcerer 
and  the  Pinafore,  contains  as  much  beautiful  music  as  The  Golden 
Legend  itself. 


WRONG  AGAIN  I 

[Mr.  O'Brien  will  partake  of  no  food  which  is  not  shared  by  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  mutton  chops  and  white  bread  are  discarded,  and  brown  bread 
and  skilly  are  demanded.  .  .  .  Mr.  O'Brien  is,  however,  willing  to  compro- 
mise matters  with  those  who,  as  he  complains,  persecute  him  by  forcing 
dainty  viands  upon  a  hungry  man,  by  consenting  to  pHrtake  of  them  pro- 
vided' Dr.  Kenny,  M.K,  is  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  certify  that  such 
victuals  are  necessary  to  his  health  and  comfort.] 

BESIDE  the  untasted  chop  he  sat, 
With  eye  averse  and  visage  stern 
('Twas  delicately  rimmed  with  fat, 

And  done— he  knew  it — to  a  turn. 
But  vainly  lured  its  savoury  whiff ; 
His  patriot  nostril  scorned  to  sniff). 

A  manchet  of  the  finest  flour 

Gleamed  purely  white  beside  his  plate 

(And  this  was  near  the  dinner-hour, 
When  sulks  and  hunger  most  debate) ; 

But  vainly,  too,  did  this  invite 

That  prisoner's  stoic  appetite. 


The  very  warder  shrank  in  awe 

Beneath  his  lightning-glance  of  pride, 

When  that  foul  minion  of  the  law 

1 1  is  rude  persuasions  would  have  tried, 

Though  timidly  he  ventured  still 

To  tempt  the  martyr  with  the  grill. 

"  Come,  sir,"  he  said,  "  take  heart  and  eat ; 

'Tis  no  neck-chop,  but  from  the  loin  " — 
But,  heedless  of  the  smoking  meat, 

Still  sat,  with  far-off  look,  O'Broin, 
Gazing  as  though  he  read  in  dream 
His  counthry's  future  through  its  steam. 

"  Nay,  pick  a  bit,"  the  warder  urged, 
"  No  other  prisoner  fares  like  you." 

But  there  the  hero's  wrath  up-surged, 
And  fiercely  forth  his  protest  flew. 

"  Villain !  "  he  cried  in  tones  of  pain, 

"  It  is  of  that  that  I  complain. 

"  How  dared  that  thrice-accursed  brood, 

That  execrable  Castle  set, 
Insult  me  with  superior  food 

To  what  the  other  prisoners  get  ? 
Their  insolence  at  nothing  stops — 
How  dared  they  give  me  mutton  chops  ? 

"  And  when  as  Irish  unicorn 

I  with  the  British  Lion  close, 
Know  that  my  bitterest  hate  and  scorn, 

My  malediction  waits  on  those 
Who,  while  I'm  fighting  with  the  Crown, 
Give  me  white  bread  instead  of  brown." 

The  warder  stared,  and,  puzzled  sore, 
Began  to  mutter  words  like  these — 

"  Political "  and  "  Tullamore," 

And  "  prison  dress  "  and  "  sandwiches  "  ; 

Whereat— for  saints  are  still  but  flesh — 

The  martyr's  anger  blazed  afresh. 

"  Dull  tool  of  my  dull  tyrants  thou  ! 

Dost  thou,"  he  wildly  cried,  "  not  know 
That  what  was  then  my  right  is  now 

The  vilest  wrong  I  undergo  ? 
I  claim,  and  they  concede  me  not, 
The  common  malefactor's  lot. 

"  Take,  then,  that  loaf  and  chop  away, 
And  place  brown  bread  and  skilly  there  ; 

Unless,  indeed — as  p'r'aps  he  may — 
My  doctor  orders  better  fare  ; 

Out  of  his  learning's  well-known  wealth 

He  may  prescribe  it  for  my  health. 

"  'Tis  Dr.  Kenny,  he  alone 

Who,  I  have  vowed,  shall  doctor  me ; 
And  even  now,  so  time  has  flown, 

He  may  be  here — go,  slave,  and  see ! 
But  stay  a  moment ;  while  you're  gone — ■ 
Yes — you  may  put  the  cover  on." 


REVIEWS. 


THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.* 

THIS  collection  of  translations  from  the  Anthology  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  one,  the  value  of  which  must  not  be  judged 
from  its  appearance  in  a  cheap  series.  It  is  ushered  by  an  editor 
who  (if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so)  does  not  seem  to  know 
very  much  about  the  matter,  but  who  indulges  in  some  pretty 
paganism  and  pretty  writing  out  of,  or  after,  "  St.  Beuve  {sic), 
Paul  de  Saint  Victor,  Mr.  Symonds,  and  some  other  well-known 
hands.  About  this  introduction,  which  is  enthusiastic  and  ami- 
able, we  wish  to  say  as  little  as  possible.  It  is,  we  fear,  an  illus- 
tration of  a  new  reversal  of  an  old  adage — of  the  rushing  in  of 
angels  (we  believe  that  "  Graham  R.  Tomson  "  is  a  lady)  where 
manly  fools  would  fear  to  tread,  unless  they  were  very  sure  of 
their  feet  and  facts.  Meleager  is  one  of  the  most  charming  poets 
of  his  own  particular  class  in  any  age  or  country,  and  "  the  wise 
ones,  the  grave  and  the  precise  ones,"  who  grumble  at  his  morals 
may  go  hang.  But  we  may  be  quite  certain  that,  when  an 
English  lady  observes  "  sometimes  his  treatment  of  his  theme 
was  un  peu  leger"  (we  don't  blame  Graham  E.  Tomson  for 
that  extraordinary  accent),  she  no  more  knows  the  original  of 
such  an  epigram  as  that  which  ends  (observe  our  cunning :  we 
give  a  "  light "  to  scholars,  and  none  to  the  prurient  who  may 
run  to  indices  of  first  lines)  with  the  words  'PoifidUfiv  Xona8a 
than  she  knows  what  name  Achilles  bore  when  he  was  dressed 
as  a  girl.  Again,  it  does  Graham  B.  Tomson  much  credit  to 
speak  so  handsomely  as  she  does  of  the  great  edition  of  Jacobs, 
"  a  new  edition  in  five  volumes,  with  very  valuable  tables,  and, 

*  The  Canterbury  Poets — The  Greek  Anthology,  Edited  by  Graham  R. 
Tomtom    London :  Walter  Scott.  1889. 
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above  all,  with  a  commentary  which  is  a  marvel  of  exegesis, 
filling  thirteen  volumes."  Unluckily  the  commentary  that  is  a 
marvel  of  exegesis  fills  three,  and  still  more  unluckily  the  whole 
edition  (these  three  being  divided  into  eight  parts)  does  with  the 
five  volumes  of  text  and  indices  make  thirteen  nominal  volumes. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  shows  that  Graham  R.  Tomson  can 
never  have  even  looked  at  the  marvel  of  exegesis  she  describes. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  ;  but  why  make  as 
though  she  had  ?  Why  write  "  Curiart  F.  Jacobs  "  ?  Why  say 
that  "  Fanie  "  is  "  the  Greek  equivalent  for  a  little  flame,"  which 
it  certainly  is  not,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  the  French  equivalent 
for  "  Phanion  "  ?  Anybody  may  if  they  like  hold  that  the  "fixed 
period  "  of  Ceos,  the  custom  of  old  men  and  women  meeting  and 
pledging  each  other  in  cups  of  poisoned  wine, "  shows  a  true  sense 
of  dignity  and  self-respect,  the  very  essence  of  the  fitness  of 
things."  Epictetus,  by  the  way,  would  have  thought  as  differently 
as  any  Christian,  but  thought  is  free.  Thought  is  not  free  to 
make  those  little  mistakes  about  volumes  and  the  letter  F  when 
there  was  no  need  to  say  anything  about  them  at  all. 

But  peace  with  Graham  R.  Tomson,  who  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  thought  it  desirable  to  write  about  the  classics  on  the 
strength  of  a  knowledge  of  "  St.  Beuve."  We  say  peace  in  no 
sarcastic  sense,  for  we  are  really  obliged  to  her,  and  her  introduc- 
tion, if  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  frippery,  is  really  pretty.  She 
has  got  together,  as  we  have  said,  so  fair  a  herd  of  translators, 
that  we  forgive  her  this,  and  more.  A  very  large  contingent 
in  prose  and  verse  comes  from  Mr.  Lang ;  another  from  Miss 
Alma  Strettell,  who  has,  perhaps,  gone  nearest  of  all  translators 
to  the  unattainable  goal,  a  translation  of  Heine.  Not  a  little  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Garnett,  whose  learning  and  literature  are  alike 
unimpeachable.  Mr.  Gosse  has  sent  a  few.  Among  professors  or 
ex-professors  the  worthy  signatures  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Campbell 
and  Goldwin  Smith  occur  ;  and  though  the  majority  of  the  items 
are  thus  modern,  the  older  names  of  Wellesley  and  Cowper  and 
Moore  and  Bland  appear.  Indeed,  at  all  times  the  Anthology 
has  been  a  temptation  alike  to  scholars  and  to  non-scholars.  Its 
endless  variety,  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  best  things  in  it,  and, 
above  all,  its  singular  modernness,  have  attracted  every  person 
with  a  taste  for  literature  who  has  read  it  in  the  original  and  a 
good  many  who  have  read  it  only  in  translations.  From  the 
major  classical  writers  we  are  separated  by  a  great  gulf,  a  gulf 
the  width  and  depth  of  which  are  felt  the  more  the  more  familiar 
the  explorer  is  with  the  originals.  The  majority  of  the  writers 
of  the  Anthology  are  quite  near  to  us,  despite  the  difference 
of  faith,  morals,  and  public  opinion.  Even  such  a  dirty  scoundrel 
as  Strato  is  more  germane  in  manner,  if  not  in  subject,  to 
modern  thought  than  Sophocles,  who  might  not  have  thought 
Strato  a  dirty  scoundrel.  No  occasional  verse  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  some  pieces  written  by  English  poets 
between  1590  and  1650,  or  thereabouts,  has  the  "notes"  of  the 
best  Anthology  poetry,  which  may  range,  putting  the  earliest 
and  latest  examples  aside,  over  at  least  as  many  centuries  as 
Ben,  and  the  tribe  of  Ben,  covered  decades.  Beside  its  exquisite 
concinnity  Horace  is  awkward,  and  the  French  masterpieces 
mannered  and  thin ;  beside  its  range  and  its  curious  note  of 
passion  we  can  only  place  the  best  English  and  German  poetry  of 
anything  like  the  same  kind.  Indeed,  though  Heine  matches 
and  betters  it,  we  can  hardly,  in  the  very  same  kind,  match  and 
better  it  in  English  without  going  back  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  beloved  of  the  lovers  of 
poetry. 

The  lovers  of  poetry,  however,  as  exemplified  in  the  present 
volume,  take,  like  other  lovers,  some  liberties  with  the  objects  of 
their  passion.  For  instance,  this  of  Mr.  Lang's  is  a  charming 
poem  : — 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes,  to  win  you  yet, 
I  bring  mine  April  coronet ; 
The  lovely  blossoms  of  the  spring, 
For  you  I  weave,  to  you  I  bring  : 
These  roses  with  the  lilies  wet, 
The  dewy  dark-eyed  violet, 
Narcissus,  and  the  wind-flower  wet, 
Wilt  thou  disdain  mine  offering, 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes  ? 
Crowned  with  thy  lover's  flowers,  forget 
The  pride  wherein  thy  heart  is  set, 
For  thou,  like  these  or  anything, 
Ha9t  but  thine  hour  of  blossoming, 
Thy  spring,  and  then — the  long  regret, 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes ! 

But  the  original,  unless  we  mistake  its  identity  (and,  by  the  way, 
it  would  have  been  convenient  if  there  had  been  exact  references 
to  the  originals),  runs  simply,  "I  send  thee,  Rhodoclea,  this 
garland,  having  myself  woven  it  with  my  own  hand,  of  beau- 
tiful flowers.  There  is  the  lily,  the  rosy  calyx,  the  moist 
anemone,  the  wet  narcissus,  and  the  dark-blue  gleaming  violet. 
Crowning  thyself  with  these,  cease  to  be  proud-boasting.  Thou 
and  the  wreath  both  blossom  and  fade."  Unde  "  Golden  Eyes  "P 
(Rufinus  had  a  golden-eyed  mistress  (Ep.  36),  and  very  pretty 
golden  eyes  are ;  but  was  it  Rhodoclea  ?  This  poem  does  not 
say  so.)  Unde  "  April "  ?  Unde  "  spring  "  ?  Unde  lines  8, 9,  and 
a  good  deal  of  10,  11,  12?  Unde  "And  then — the  long  regret, 
ah,  Golden  Eyes  "  ?  Vile,  doubtless,  is  he  who  looks  such  a  gift- 
jennet  in  the  mouth.  But  the  restraint  and  elegance  of  the  best 
Anthology  verse  are  so  much  of  its  essence  that  amplification 
seems  specially  out  of  place.  Mr.  Lang,  it  is  needless  to  say,  can 
be  much  closer  than  this  when  he  chooses,  while  he  is  seldom  less 
elegant ;  even  his  belles  infideles  are  so  pretty  that,  as  in  other 


cases,  we  shut  our  eyes'to  their  slight  and  venial  infidelity.  But 
here  is  one  which  is  almost  faithful : — 

Believe  me,  love,  it  is  not  good 
To  hoard  a  mortal  maidenhood  ; 
In  Hades  thou  wilt  never  find, 
Maiden,  a  lover  to  thy  mind  ; 
Love's  for  the  living  '  presently 
Ashes  and  dust  in  death  are  we  ! 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  absolutely  exact.  Baldly  rendered — 
and  we  can  be  very  bald  when  we  choose — it  runs  thus  : — "  Thou 
hoardest  thy  virginity ;  and  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?  for  coming 
to  Hades  thou  shalt  not  find  a  lover,  O  damsel !  Among  the 
living  are  the  joys  of  Cypris;  but  in  Acheron  we  shall  lie,  0 
maid,  bones  and  ash."  But  what  of  this  ?  Herrick  and  Herrick's 
master  would  have  smiled  on  the  version,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  in  the  book.  It  has  the  terseness,  which  is  the  first 
thing,  and  is  thus  distinguished,  for  instance,  from  this  of  Miss 
Alma  Strettell : — 

Unnumbered  were  the  ages  past,  O  man, 

Before  thy  day  began. 
Unnumbered,  too,  the  ages  vet  shall  be, 

That  Hades  hath  for  thee. 

What  store  of  life,  then,  doth  to  thee  remain  ? 

Scarce  as  it  were  a  grain  ! 
Scanty  thy  life  and  short — nor  mayest  thou 

Even  eDjoy  it  now  ; 
For  it  is  hateful,  and  its  poisoned  breath 

More  dire  than  loathed  death. 

Then  scorn  this  stormy  life  of  thine  and  shun- 
As  I  indeed  have  done, 
I,  Pheido,  son  of  Krita — and  like  me, 
Seek  the  still  haven  of  tranquillity, 
The  haven  of  dark  Hades'  silent  sea. 

Now  the  original  has  eight  lines  only,  and  in  any  case  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to  render  these  by  nearly  double  the 
number.  But  this  is  done  by  quite  unnecessary  surplusage.  x"> 
Xomos  fivplos  els  Atdrjv,  says  Leonidas  in  his  lapidary  fashion ; 
Miss  Strettell  upholsters  it  into  a  couplet.  And  then  the  poet 
says : — 

rj  oaov  oaaov 
arty/Mi),  Kai  crTiyixrjs  el  tl  xa/xrjXoTepov. 

The  double  oo-oi>,  the  "  a  point,  and  if  there  be  anything  more 
diminutive  than  a  point,"  may  be  hard  to  render  poetically  ;  but 
it  is  surely  something  of  a  rifiuto  to  make  it  "  scarce  as  it  were  a 
grain."  "  Scanty  "  but  scantily  renders  TiffKippevq,  though  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  single  word  that  does  much  better.  But  why  run 
out  into  nearly  four  lines  ("  Nor — death  ")  the  simple  "  for 
neither  is  it  sweet,  but  more  hateful  than  death,  the  enemy "  ? 
And  why  weaken  the  end  by  inserting  "  still,"  "  tranquillity," 
the  second  "  haven,"  "  dark,"  "  silent,"  and  "  sea  "  ?  "  Go  to  the 
Haven,  to  Hades,"  says  pure  art,  Greek  art,  and  impure  art, 
English  art,  cannot  render  it  without  three  extra  adjectives  and 
three  extra  nouns.  Yet  Miss  Strettell  is  an  excellent  translator 
in  her  way.  So  is  Mr.  Garnett ;  but  is  his  freedom  a  wholly 
nobil  thing  ?  — 

Stern  Cynicus  doth  war  austerely  wage 

With  endive,  lentils,  chicory,  and  sage  ; 

Which  shouldst  thou  thoughtless  proffer,  "  Wretch,"  saith  he, 

"  Wouldst  thou  corrupt  my  life's  simplicity  ?  " 

Yet  is  not  his  simplicity  so  great 

But  that  he  can  digest  a  pomegranate  ; 

And  peaches,  he  esteems,  right  well  agree 

With  Spartan  fare  and  sound  philosophy. 

Now  for  our  baldness.  "We  saw  at  the  banquet  the  great  wisdom 
of  the  beard-cherishing  and  with-bludgeon-begging  Cynic.  For 
at  first  he  abstained  from  lupines  and  radishes,  saying  that  virtue 
must  not  be  a  slave  to  the  stomach.  But  when  he  saw  before  his 
eyes  a  plump  and  snow-white  sow's  belly,  it  promptly  stole  away 
[or  perhaps  '  he  promptly  juggled  off']  his  discretion.  Contral- 
to expectation,  he  asked  for  some,  he  ate  it,  and  no  mistake,  and 
he  said  that  a  sow's  belly  never  did  any  harm  to  virtue."  We 
admit  a  dispute  of  readings ;  but,  though  Mr.  Garnett's  is  a  good 
epigram,  it  is  surely  an  unnecessary  paraphrase. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  interesting  and  some  excellent 
work  in  the  book ;  nor  should  we  have  made  the  strictures  we 
have  if  we  were  not,  as  it  happens,  in  the  most  excellent  charity 
with  the  authors  perstringed.  Also  we  admit  that,  in  this  case 
of  all  cases,  to  break  a  stone  is  not  to  make  a  stone.  But  in  this 
poetical  bijouterie  you  cannot  play  the  game  too  strictly.  Mr. 
Lang's  Advice  to  the  Maidens  above  cited  maybe  above  the  reach 
of  some  translators  in  elegance,  but  they  can  at  least  make  the 
amount  of  unfaithfulness  it  allows  itself  their  limit. 


NOVELS.* 

SNOW  in  harvest  is  much  less  rare  than  a  lively  novel  in  the 
dead  season,  and  the  critic  feels  perhaps  unduly  grateful  to 
the  joint  authors  of  An  Irish  Cousin  for  having  deprived  his  task 
of  some  of  its  terrors.    The  book  is  brisk  and  easy  throughout ; 

*  An  Irish  Cousin.  By  Geillcs  Herring  and  Martin  Ross.  2  vols. 
London :  Bentley.  1889. 

In  the  jyircGrass,  By  Louis  Pendleton.  New  York:  Appleton  & 
Co.  1889. 

In  Sinful  Paths.  By  S.  Gibb  Holmes.  London  :  Swan  Jjonnenschcin 
&  Co.  1889. 
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the  narrative  never  drags,  and  even  the  first  person  singular,  in 
■which  the  story  is  told,  ceases  to  be  what  it  so  often  is,  unnatural 
or  obtrusive.  The  Irish  Cousin  in  question  is  not  the  heroine 
and  teller  of  the  tale,  but  a  young-  man,  Willy  Sarafield  by  name, 
who  is  capitally  drawn  and  thoroughly  human.  His  attitude 
towards  his  father's  niece,  Theodora  Sarsfield,  whose  Scotch 
mother  had  emigrated  to  California  and  had  there  married  Owen 
Sarsfield,  the  Irishman,  is  very  attractive.  He  tries  in  every 
way  to  make  her  feel  happy  and  at  home  when  she  comes  from 
America  to  visit  him  and  his  unpleasant  old  father  in  county 
Cork,  attending  to  her  little  wants  and  personal  comforts  with 
the  consideration  which  goes  further  in  touching-  a  woman's  heart 
than  all  the  great  sacrifices  that  can  be  made  for  her.  The  little 
touches  by  which  the  reader  is  made  to  distinguish  between 
"Willy's  native  susceptibility,  his  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  and 
his  real  love  for  his  cousin  are  delicately  given.  For  a  long  while 
he  is  nothing  but  a  boy,  an  excellent  comrade,  always  ready  to 
play,  to  take  hull' and  be  appeased,  but  unselfish  and  kindly  even 
at  the  moment  of  the  deepest  wounds  to  his  vanity.  There 
is  nothing  mawkish  or  sentimental  about  Willy  Sarstield,  and  the 
woman  that  married  him  would  haveheldher  happiness  in  her  own 
hands.  He  makes  n  mess  of  his  life,  partly  owing  to  his  good 
qualities  themselves ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  social  inferiority,  his 
wife's  great  love  for  him  was  certain  to  gain  his  affections  in  the 
long  run.  The  other  young  man  who  finally  captivates  Miss 
Sarsfield  is  of  a  more  shadowy  and  conventional  type  ;  but  his 
two  sisters  are  well-studied  specimens  of  the  ordinary  young  lady. 
Willy's  father  somehow  suggests  the  immortal  figure  of  Uncle 
Silas,  and  his  property  and  house  form  a  congenial  home  of 
mystery.  The  old  gentleman  shuts  himself  up  for  hours  in  his 
study  drinking  more  than  is  good  for  him,  and  only  emerging  at 
meal-times,  to  embarrass  his  niece  with  clumsy  compliments  or 
clumsier  chatl".  The  house  is  old,  ill  furnished,  much  provided 
with  doors ;  while  outside  is  a  handy  bog,  containing  a  bottom- 
less pool.  Over  and  above  these  valuable  accessories  is  a  dumb 
woman,  who  lives  ostensibly  at  the  Lodge,  but  glides  about  the 
hall  all  night,  or  is  seen  executing  an  Irish  jig  in  the  moonlight 
under  Miss  Sarsfield's  window.  Nay,  she  even  goes  further,  and 
on  one  occasion  approaches  the  young  lady  with  a  pillow,  and  an 
evident  intention  of  plagiarizing  from  Othello,  when  the  damsel's 
defiant  mien  awes  her  into  retreat.  Surely  Catherine  Morland 
herself  could  have  asked  nothing  better.  People  living  in  such 
surroundings  must  commit  murder,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Owen  Sarsfield's 
bones,  instead  of  reposing  at  Cork,  where  he  was  taken  ill  on 
landing  from  America,  had  been  secretly  laid  by  his  younger 
brother  Dominick  and  the  dumb  woman  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  Poul-na-coppal  in  the  bog.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  the  object  of  this  falsehood  and  possible  murder  was 
that,  by  antedating  the  death  of  Owen,  the  property,  on  the 
father's  decease,  a  few  days  later,  passed  to  Dominick.  The 
joint  authors  likewise  deserve  praise  in  the  matter  of  their 
heroine.  Every  one  knows  by  heart  the  young  autobiographer 
who,  while  insisting  on  her  snub  nose,  red  hair,  and  abnor- 
mally large  mouth,  is  always  hinting  at  the  contrary  opinion 
held  by  the  admirers  whom  she  reckons  by  legions.  When 
the  reader  further  learns  at  the  very  opening  of  the  story  that 
the  maiden  has  left  America  only  six  days  before,  on  her 
first  visit  to  Europe,  he  knows  that  three  proposals  a  day  is 
the  least  he  can  expect.  How  great,  then,  will  be  his  relief 
when  he  finds  that  Miss  Sarsfield  frankly  ascribes  to  herself  the 
ordinary  amount  of  good  looks,  and  insinuates  nothing  more ; 
and  that  the  scalps  of  her  victims  only  number  two — the  suscep- 
tible Willy  and  Nugent  O'Neill.  Miss  Sarsfield's  grammar  and 
style  of  narration  leave  something  to  be  desired ;  but  she  is 
lively  and  pleasant  and  a  lady — and  always,  as  she  is  careful  to 
remind  her  acquaintances,  an  Irish  lady.  The  little  incidents  of 
her  first  run,  which  she  refrains,  with  great  reticence,  from 
describing  at  length,  are  very  amusingly  told  ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  Miss  Sarsfield  has  no  false  shame  about  laughing 
at  her  own  mistakes  and  discomfiture.  Altogether  the  joint 
authors  of  An  Irish  Cousin  may  be  congratulated  on  what  seems 
to  be  their  first  novel. 

Apostrophes  play  almost  as  large  a  part  in  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  In  the  Wire-Grass  as  the  capital  J  did  in  the  tale 
of  one's  childhood.  Stories  written  in  some  dialects  are  per- 
plexing, even  exasperating,  to  read,  and  require  as  severe  an  appli- 
cation of  the  intellect  as  the  perusal  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  or 
the  study  of  Dante.  Properly  to  grasp  the  author's  meaning,  and 
to  do  justice  to  his  conscientious  struggle  to  convey  the  local 
intonation,  the  student  should  read  the  conversations  out  loud ; 
but  this  limits  his  hours  of  enjoyment  to  his  moments  of  soli- 
tude, as  the  nuisance  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  family  circle. 
How  often  have  we  toiled  after  Mr.  Cable  and  the  Prophet  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains,  and  have  at  last  come  sadly  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  verbal  understanding,  much  of 
eloquence  and  subtle  beauty  had  passed  over  our  heads.  So  it  is 
with  Mr.  Louis  Pendleton's  tale  of  In  the  Wire-Grass,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Southern  Georgia.  It  is  clever  in  description, 
and  has  much  about  it  that  is  interesting ;  but  between  the 
clipped  and  transmogrified  talk  of  some  admirably-drawn  negroes 
and  the  bewildering  drawl  of  a  gentleman  back  from  Texas,  the 
reader  feels  that  he  has  missed  several  of  the  most  telling  points. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  could  not  invent  a  better  ending  to 
his  novel.  The  story  of  Hilda's  marriage  and  her  repudiation  is 
absurd ;  and  absurder  still  is  the  notion  that  her  father  never 


took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if  the  gentleman  pointed  out  to  him 
as  Linton  Markham  was  really  his  guilty  son-in-law  or  not,  but 
strangled  him  promptly  before  any  one  could  interfere.  One 
would  think  that  it  was  both  a  penal  and  an  unheard-of  thing 
for  cousins  to  bear  the  same  name,  from  the  use  made  of  this 
incident  in  novels.  Stranger  demands  are  yet  made  on  our 
credulity.  Miss  Eachel  Hall,  aunt  of  the  heroine  Audrey,  leaves 
a  written  statement  to  the  following  effect.  Her  father  had  gone 
yachting  for  an  indefinite  time  with  a  friend,  and  for  months 
letters  never  reached  him.  Meanwhile  his  daughter  Hilda  met 
and  married  Linton  Markham,  and,  though  her  friends  knew  of 
the  marriage  and  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  Ms  family  were 
kept  in  the  dark,  in  order  to  propitiate  a  rich  aunt  who  had 
already  her  eye  on  a  wife  for  him.  Even  when  Hilda's  reputa- 
tion suffered,  Mr.  Markham  made  no  effort  to  put  things  straight, 
and  Hilda  left  him,  went  home,  and  died.  We  gather  by  implication 
that  at  some  time  during  this  period  she  must  have  given  birth  to 
her  daughter  Audrey  ;  but  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  fact. 
Soon  after  the  widowed  Mr.  Markham  married  his  aunt's  candi- 
date, and  had  the  son  who  twenty  years  after  unknowingly  fell  in 
love  with  Audrey,  his  half-sister,  four  years  Ms  junior  !  At  least 
this  is  what  Miss  Rachel  believes  and  states,  without  troubling 
herself  to  inquire  into  possibilities,  though,  of  course,  the  reader 
is  aware  that  this  very  unpleasant  notion  is  untrue,  and  that  the 
conquering  hero  is  the  son  of  the  Linton  Markham  who  was 
murdered  by  mistake.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  always  hazy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ages,  and  makes  the  Captain  Brooke  who,  when  Audrey 
was  ten,  was  talked  of  in  the  countryside  as  a  suitable  husband 
for  her  aunt,  aged  thirty-five,  be  proposed  six  years  later  as  a 
desirable  parti  for  Audrey  herself,  he  being  "  now  past  thirty " 
(p.  98).  Still,  with  all  these  faults  and  drawbacks,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  life  and  vigour  about  the  book.  There  is  a  quo- 
tation from  a  charming  poem  invented  by  a  "cracker  boy"  or 
"  mean  white  trash  "  beginning 

Nigger  an'  a  monkey 

Set  tin'  on  a  rail  ; 
Only  diffunce  I  kin  see, 

Nigger  got  no  tail ! 

Likewise  an  interesting  description  of  a  swamp  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  where  the  escaped  murderer,  Miss  Rachel's  father,  lived 
for  three  years  and  was  visited  by  his  daughter  and  her  old 
nurse  Maum  Chloe.  Further  on  is  a  capital  account  of  a 
fox-hunt,  which  is  a  very  different  affair  from  what  takes  place 
in  the  Shires.  "  In  Southern  Georgia  the  fox  is  of  a  grey  color, 
and  therefore  a  different  species  from  the  ordinary  red  American 
fox.  The  animal  feeds  at  night,  and  is  usually  hunted  during 
the  hours  preceding  midnight ;  it  may,  however,  be  '  jumped ' 
before  dawn,  and  chased  through  the  early  morning  hours.  This 
was  the  plan  in  the  present  instance.  Half-past  four  had  been 
proposed  as  the  proper  time,  but  the  start  was  made  an  hour 
earlier."  No  wonder  American  ladies  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the 
field! 

It  is  charitable  to  suppose — indeed,  we  have  the  express  state- 
ment of  the  author  to  warrant  the  supposition — that  such  books 
as  In  Sinful  Paths  are  written  with  a  good  purpose.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  use  they  can  be  to  any 
mortal.  In  Sinful  Paths  purports  to  be  a  realistic  picture  of  a 
girl  who  is  tempted  and  falls,  and  of  her  subsequent  life  ;  but  it 
is  wholly  untrue  to  nature.  The  language,  while  professing  to 
be  studiously  calm  and  businesslike,  is  prone  to  exaggeration,  and 
altogether  the  book  is  neither  interesting  nor  edifying. 


MONK.* 

ONE  advantage  of  what  the  forerunners  of  the  press  of  the 
future  call  "  serieses  "  is  that  they  supply  opportunities  for 
studies  of  men  who  might  otherwise  wait  long  for  a  biographer. 
Mr.  Corbett's  Monk  is  an  instance  of  this  good  that  there  is  in  a 
class  of  books  of  which  some  are  apt  to  speak  with  unwarranted 
contempt.  "  The  blockhead  Albemarle,"  as  Pepys — who,  by-the- 
bye,  thought  Hudibras  stupid — called  him,  is  not  an  historical 
personage  who  was  likely  to  attract  the  biographer  independently ; 
though,  as  we  see,  it  was  easy  enough  to  find  a  man  who  loved 
him  well  enough  to  write  about  him  when  invited  thereto.  There 
is  abundant  interest  in  his  life  certainly,  and  he  would  be  an 
admirable  hero  if  he  were  only  treated  with  that  poetic  sympathy 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  biographer  and  is  also  so  different 
from  that  undiscerning  admiration  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  gave 
a  Latin  name.  Monk  needs  to  be  loved  for  himself  and  for 
what  he  was,  and  not  loved  first  and  then  compelled  to  con- 
form to  some  recognized  standard  of  merit.  If  a  man  were  in 
search  of  a  phrase  with  which  to  ticket  Monk,  he  might  do  worse 
than  describe  him  as  that  Englishman  of  all  Englishmen  who 
most  clearly  illustrated  the  amazing  luck  of  England.  It  may  be 
that  such  luck  comes  only  to  peoples  who  deserve  good  fortune. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  accept  this  proposition  because  of  a 
surety  the  luck  of  this  country  has  been  unspeakable.  Never  was 
it  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  presence  of  George  Monk  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  Scotland  in  1660.  In  his  own  very  different 
way  he  was  as  distinctly  the  man  for  the  situation  as  ever 
Cromwell  had  been.    The  Protector,  whatever  else  we  may  think 
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of  him,  was  at  least  admirably  fitted  to  so  rule  England  in  the 
general  crash  of  revolution  as  to  save  all  that  could  be  saved 
from  destruction.  Fanatic  and  revolutionist  enough  he  was  to 
understand  fanatics  and  revolutionists,  to  gain  the  support  of 
some  and  see  through  the  others,  and  yet  in  all  the  foundation 
of  his  character  a  solid  English  country  gentleman  of  an  almost 
Tory  stamp.  As  he  was  also  a  bom  ruler  and  master  man,  he 
could  seize  the  revolutionized  nation  and  hold  it  quiet  till  the 
paroxysms  of  its  passion  had  settled  down.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  assert  that  Monk  could  have  done  such  a  feat  of  lion-taming. 
He  could  do  no  other  than  be  swept  along  with  the  currents 
between  1645  and  1650.  But  ten  years  later  the  time  had  come 
when  the  nations  could  again  fall  into  the  old  roads,  and  when 
they  were  longing  for  an  end  to  makeshifts  and  unrest.  Then 
there  was  another  work  to  be  done — something  less  amazing 
than  Cromwell's,  something  in  which  the  doer  looked  less  over- 
poweringly  superior  to  his  kind,  and  yet  a  great  thing,  and  a 
necessary  and  a  beneficent.  It  could  not  put  him  who  did  it 
into  a  position  of  lonely  grandeur  ;  but  it  could,  and  did,  enable 
him  to  earn  the  sincere,  if  not  enthusiastic,  gratitude  of  his 
country.  This  work  Monk  did ;  and,  therefore,  he  deserves  to 
rank  among  those  Englishmen  who  have  made  modern  England. 

It  would  scarcely  be  a  paradox  to  assert  that  he  succeeded 
because  he  was  a  strictly  limited,  even  rather  stupid,  man  of  the 
ordinary  Low-Country-ofticer  stamp.  From  time  to  time  this 
seems  to  be  the  view  of  Mr.  Corbett  himself.  We  find  him 
describing  Monk  as  a  dull  man  ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  great 
crisis  acknowledging  that  the  General  of  the  army  of  Scotland 
was  carried  on  by  the  forces  behind  him  in  a  way  he  did  not 
himself  clearly  understand.  At  times,  again,  it  seems  to  strike 
Mr.  Corbett  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  write  about  a  hero,  and 
then  he  feels  bound  to  show  that  Monk  was  really  a  very 
superior  person.  Hence  a  certain  want  of  coherence  in  the 
portrait.  If  Mr.  Corbett  had  acknowledged  at  once  that  Monk 
was  a  solid  military  gentleman,  with  military  ideas  and  military 
morality,  strengthened  by  a  very  earthy  shrewdness  of  his  own, 
he  would  have  given  a  more  acceptable  picture  of  his  man.  At 
times,  indeed,  he  speaks  as  if  he  saw  as  much  clearly  ;  but  then, 
again,  at  others  he  digresses  into  interpretations  which  are  in 
point  of  ingenuity,  though  not  of  absurdity,  on  a  level  with  that 
apology  for  Jezebel  with  which,  under  the  scarcely  sufficiently  re- 
cognized inspiration  of  M.  Ernest  Kenan,  he  has  so  lately  diverted 
the  reader  of  magazines.  Hence,  as  we  say,  a  certain  incoherence 
in  the  portraiture.  Mr.  Corbett,  indeed,  gives  you  the  real  man 
and  the  interpretation  in  the  manner  of  M.  Renan  within  a  few 
pages  of  one  another.  On  page  11,  for  instance,  he  mentions 
Monk's  appointment  as  captain-lieutenant  in  Vere's  regiment,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  with  what  moral  superiority  he  performed  his 
duties : — 

He  [Monk]  had  no  idea  of  young  gentlemen  playing  at  soldiers  and  dis- 
gracing the  name  by  using  it  only  as  an  excuse  for  every  hind  of  license. 
Soldiering  under  Captain  Monk  was  found  to  be  a  very  serious  thing. 
The  wildest  blades  were  soon  tamed  by  the  impassive  stare  and  rough 
speech  of  the  captain-lieutenant,  young  as  he  still  was,  and  many  there 
were  who  lived  to  thank  him  long  afterwards  for  the  severity  of  the  lessons 
he  taught. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  something  other  than  the  usual  military 
gentleman  who  kept  military  order  in  his  company.  Turn  we  to 
p.  14,  and  what  do  we  find  : — 

In  the  following  year  [the  year  after  the  siege  of  Breda],  as  he  lay  in 
winter  quarters  at  Dort,  the  burghers  took  deep  offence  at  some  disturbance 
of  which  his  young  reprobates  had  been  guilty,  and  claimed  to  try  them 
for  the  offence.  No  one  had  a  higher  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  employers 
than  Monk,  and  no  one  stood  up  more  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  the  men 
under  his  command.  He  insisted  on  settling  the  matter  by  court-martial. 
The  burghers  appealed  to  the  States.  Such  cases  were  not  unknown,  and 
had  always  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  military.  But  Dort  was  an  im- 
portant town,  and  not  to  be  offended  lightly.  The  States-General  decided 
in  favour  of  the  burgomaster,  and  the  Prince  had  to  order  Monk  and  his 
troops  into  quarters  which  were  by  no  means  a  change  for  the  better. 
Monk  was  highly  offended.  He  considered  the  honour  of  the  army  was 
outraged  in  his  person.  Unable  to  support  the  indignity,  and  disgusted  at 
the  want  of  consideration  shown  to  a  man  of  his  services,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  resolved  to  place  his  sword  and  experience  at  the  service 
of  his  own  country. 

How  did  Mr.  Corbett  get  past  this  story  without  making  that 
quotation  which  comes  so  naturally  to  one's  mind  ? — 

"  Oh  !  my  Lord,"  said  the  soldier  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  "their  behaviour 
on  pay-day  might  be  a  pattern  to  all  Europe — no  borrowings,  no  lendings, 
no  offsets,  no  arrears,  all  balanced  and  paid  like  a  banker's  book.  The 
quarters,  too,  are  excellent,  and  the  allowances  unchallengeable  ;  but  then, 
sir,  they  are  a  preceese,  scrupulous  people,  and  will  allow  nothing  for 
peccadilloes.  So  that  if  a  boor  complains  of  a  broken  head,  or  a  beer- 
seller  of  a  broken  can,  or  a  daft  wench  does  but  squeak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  above  her  breath,  a  soldier  of  honour  shall  be  dragged,  not  before 
his  own  court-martial,  who  can  best  judge  of  and  punish  his  demerits, 
but  before  a  base  mechanical  burgomaster,  who  shall  menace  him  with  the 
rath-house,  the  cord,  and  what  not,  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  own  mean, 
amphibious,  twenty-breeched  boors.  So  not  being  able  to  dwell  longer 
among  these  ungrateful  plebeians,  who,  although  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves by  their  own  proper  strength,  will  nevertheless  allow  the  noble 
foreign  cavaiier  who  engages  with  them  nothing  beyond  his  dry  wages, 
whicli  no  honourable  spirit  will  put  in  competition  with  a  liberal  license 
and  honourable  countenance,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  service  of  the  myn- 
heers. And  hearing  at  this  time,  to  my  exceeding  satisfaction,  that  there 
is  something  to  be  doing  this  summer  in  my  way  in  this,  my  dear  native 
country,  I  am  come  hither,  as  they  say,  like  a  beggar  to  a  bridal,  in  order 
to  give  my  loving  countrymen  the  advantage  of  that  experience  which  I 
have  acquired  in  foreign  parts." 

"  Le  maitre  a  parle","  said  Sainte-Beuve,  after  quoting  Sir  Walter  on 
Le  Sage.    There  is  no  mow  to  be  said. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Corbett  did  not  quote  this  inimitable  passage 
because  it  would  have  clashed  with  one  of  the  conflicting  views 
he  takes  of  his  man.  We  could  wish  he  had  read  it  and  stuck 
to  it ;  for  the  facts  he  quotes  prove  that  Monk  was  very  much 
the  soldier  of  fortune  who  looked  steadily  to  his  pay  and  booty, 
and  yet  was  not  forgetful  of  the  honour  of  a  cavalier  and  the 
needful  points  of  commanded  duty.  Mr.  Corbett  speaks  of  Monk's 
genius  as  a  general  and  other  intellectual  things  ;  but  the 
facts  prove  that  when  Cromwell  was  there  Monk  saw  brilliant 
things  done,  when  Cromwell  was  absent  brilliant  things  did  not 
happen.  What  took  their  place  was  good,  stout,  competent 
soldiering,  and  the  loyal  doing  of  work  according  to  the  contract. 
Because  he  was  a  solid  trustworthy  man  the  Council  of  State  put 
him  over  the  fleet  and  the  Protector  put  Scotland  in  his  hands. 
When  the  Protector  was  gone  his  chance  came.  If  Richard 
Cromwell  had  been  true  to  himself,  Monk  would  have  been  true 
to  him.  He  had  his  "  whole  stift  of  Dunkel-spiel  on  the  Lower 
llhine,"  and  his  chance,  which  in  an  honourable  way  he  did  not 
neglect,  of  licking  his  fingers  like  a  good  cook  ;  and  what  more 
should  he  want  ?  But  Richard  was  a  poor  creature.  Anarchy 
came,  and  then  Monk,  the  one  strictly  professional  sane  man  with 
a  trustworthy  force  at  his  back,  mowed  the  meadow.  Had  he 
been  touched  with  imaginative  ambition  the  temptation  to  rule 
for  himself  would  have  been  too  much.  He  would  have  done 
what  some  half-dozen  Frenchmen  in  a  somewhat  similar  position 
have  done.  But  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  the  sword  with  the 
scaffold  on  one  hand  and  the  assassin  on  the  other  was  no 
temptation  to  George  Monk.  He  had  neither  the  brilliant  nor 
the  weak  qualities  which  lead  a  man  to  run  that  dreadful  course. 
He  saw  that  to  the  fanatics  themselves  the  monarchy  was  the 
second  best  thing — to  the  mass  of  the  nations,  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  it  was  the  one  certain  alternative  to  insecurity.  He 
took  his  course,  not  hastily,  not  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  but  slowly, 
solidly,  and  not  altogether  selfishly.  A  duchy,  thirty  thousand 
a  year,  and  security,  could  be  got  with  the  good  will  of  the 
nation.  Once  more  in  his  life,  pay,  booty,  and  the  honour  of 
a  cavalier  went  together.  He  turned  from  the  chance  of  personal 
power,  and  clung  to  what  was  safe  with  the  good  firm  grip  of  a 
brave  man.  It  was,  indeed,  happy  for  England  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  where  he  was.  Solid  and  absolutely  sane 
bravery  was  the  note  of  the  man,  whether  in  the  breach  at  Breda, 
in  the  miserable  Irish  welter,  in  the  Highlands,  or  at  Whitehall 
during  the  Restoration  or  during  the  Plague.  Such  were  the  men 
whose  bones  were  made  in  England,  and  therefore  we  did  not  fall 
from  Cromwell  to  unknown  depths,  as  France  has  fallen  from 
Napoleon  to  well,  to  what  we  see. 


USEFUL  NATIVE  PLANTS  OF  AUSTRALIA.* 

THE  Technological,  Industrial,  and  Sanitary  Museum  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  was  founded  in  1880,  is  an  enormous 
permanent  exhibition  already  containing  more  than  25,000  speci- 
mens, intended  to  be  for  Sydney  what  South  Kensington  and 
Bethnal  Green,  &c,  are  for  London.  Animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds,  "  waste  products,"  and  their  utilization,  food- 
stuffs, pottery,  &c,  metals,  agricultural  requisites,  and  numerous 
other  exhibits  are  provided  for,  and  are  evidently  accumulating, 
and  such  things  need  cataloguing  in  due  course.  Hence  the  pre- 
sent book — a  well-got-up  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  literally 
crammed  with  information  about  plants  and  their  uses.  At 
first  sight  a  catalogue  can  rarely  attract  the  general  reader,  but 
the  amount  of  interesting  information  scattered  through  these 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Maiden's  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  any 
one  who  cares  to  learn  something  about  the  uses  of  the  many 
curious  plants  of  Australia. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  is  carefully  and  systematically 
done,  and  provided  with  copious  indices.  Whether  the  various 
subdivisions  are  the  best  possible  is  of  less  importance  than  whether 
they  are  maintained  consistently  and  intelligently ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  the  author  has  adopted  a  simple  plan,  and  carried  it 
through  with  credit.  In  the  second  place,  the  information  is,  in 
most  cases,  full  and  to  the  point ;  and  it  seems  much  more 
important  that  useful  information  should  be  given  under  each 
heading  than  that  the  catalogue  should  be  small  and  "  handy." 
It  is  true  this  plan  entails  numerous  cross-references  and  some 
repetitions ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  the  book,  these  evils 
appear  to  be  well  kept  down. 

The  most  surprising  fact  to  us,  however,  is,  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  so  interesting,  while  although  we  see  traces  of 
"  padding  "  here  and  there,  there  is  an  air  of  honesty  about  the 
paragraphs  which  compels  attention.  Of  course,  Australia  is  a 
world  of  plant-wonders  in  itself,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
avoid  saying  something  interesting  about  the  huge  "  Gum- 
trees,"  or  the  queer  "Grass-trees,"  or  the  "Bottle-brushes," 
"  Wattles,"  and  other  well-known  marvels ;  but  the  author  has 
in  most  cases  succeeded  in  saying  something  interesting  under 
headings  of  far  less  promising  nature,  and  giving  us  the  authority 
for  it  into  the  bargain. 

The  material  thus  industriously  worked  up  is  enormous  and 
must  be  rapidly  growing.  More  than  six  hundred  timber  trees 
alone  are  treated  of,  many  of  them  in  some  detail,  while  foods, 

*  Useful  Kative  Plants  of  Australia.  By  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S., 
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Ti'ubuer&Co.   Sydney :  Turner  &  Henderson.  1889. 
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forage-plants,  drugs,  perfumes,  gums,  &c,  oils,  dyes,  fibres,  and 
80  on,  all  receive  attention. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  mention  many  details  here.  Most 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  natives'  method 
of  obtaining  water  from  the  roots  of  trees;  of  the  aborigines' 
onlv  hereditary  property — the  Bunyabunya  (Araucaria  Bidwillii) 
— of  the  queer  She-oaks  (Casiiarina),  Gum-trees  (Eucalyptus), 
&c.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  giant  trees  of  California,  be- 
longing to  the  Coniferous  genus  Wellingtonia,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  known  to  reach  400-450  feet  in  height;  but  it 
may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  Australians  here  beat 
the  Americans  by  several  feet,  for  a  specimen  of  the  Giant  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  amygdalina)  is  quoted  as  being  471  feet  in  height. 

Much  information  is  accumulating  with  reference  to  the 
numerous  and  valuable  timbers  of  Australia,  and  the  author  has 
used  discretion  in  his  extracts;  but  the  very  excellence  of  this 
catalogue  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  how  much  has  still  to  be  done. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  other  departments.  Brugs  and 
poisonous  plants  are  always  difficult  to  get  accurate  information 
about,  and  those  of  Australia  may  well  be  particularly  so;  for,  as 
the  author  remarks,  there  is  no  well-tried  and  ancient  (however 
superstitious)  native  faculty  to  appeal  to,  as  there  is  in  India 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  the  "tamed"  aborigine  is  very 
ready  to  give  information  when  he  sees  it  is  wanted,  and  will 
reply  only  too  willingly  to  leading  questions. 

More  than  one  old  friend  is  to  be  met  with  in  these  distant 
climes,  and  it  seems  strange  to  find  our  common  little  Carda- 
mine  hirsuta  (which,  by  the  way,  is  erroneously  called  "Lady's 
Smock,"  a  name  given  to  its  close  ally,  C.  pratensis)  scattered 
"  throughout  the  colonies,"  and  to  learn  that  the  Bracken  Fern 
occurs  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australia. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  heartily  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
repeated  deprecat  ion  of  the  practice  of  sending  wrong  information 
to  various  centres  of  dissemination ;  but  we  might  add  that  the 
practice  is  so  common  because  good  observers  are  so  rare.  When 
our  colonists  take  more  trouble  to  learn  something  about  nature 
and  how  to  observe  properly,  we  shall  have  less  of  the  chaff  that 
now  flies  about  from  one  source  to  another,  and  curators  of 
museums  will  not  be  the  only  people  who  benefit  from  the 
change. 


BONHAM'S  INDUSTRIAL  LIBERTY.* 

A LARGE  amount  of  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  science  has  been  coming  to  us  from  America  in 
the  last  few  years.  This  activity  in  a  specific  domain  is  in  itself 
not  without  significance.  But  more  significant  still  is  the 
prevailing  tendency  and  bias  of  recent  economic  work.  Mr. 
Bonham,  like  many  of  his  fellow- writers,  is  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  an  inexorable  and  unbending  individualist. 
Putting  on  one  side  his  desire  to  promote  certain  specific  social 
and  financial  reforms,  his  main  purpose  in  the  work  before  us  is 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  Americans  to  a  danger  which  seems 
likely  not  merely  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  hope  of  a  more 
perfect  liberty  in  industrial  matters,  but  even  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  their  much-vaunted  political  freedom.  In  Mr. 
Bonham's  view  political  liberty  is  being  slowly  smothered 
beneath  industrial  slavery.  Vast  corporations  are  being  gradually 
consolidated — corporations  dangerous  to  individual  freedom,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution, 
forgetful  of  their  obligations  towards  the  State  which  endowed 
them  with  life,  and  careless  of  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
shareholders  whose  rights  they  were  appointed  to  safeguard  ; 
powerful  for  the  accumulation  of  individual  fortunes,  hut  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  healthy  development  of  legitimate  industries. 
Politically  these  monsters  daily  increase  in  strength;  they  strike 
swiftly,  and  in  secret  ;  the  net  which  they  spread  is  ever  widen- 
ing, until  it  threatens  at  no  distant  date  to  envelop  the  whole 
fabric  of  political  liberty  in  the  United  States.  Such  is  the 
alarming  picture  which  Mr.  Bonham  draws  of  the  industrial  and 
political  situation  in  America  at  the  present  time.  If  it  be 
correct,  its  character  has  certainly  been  imperfectly  apprehended 
up  to  the  present  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Bonham  deserves 
gratitude  for  enabling  us  to  realize  it  more  vividly. 

He  approaches  his  subject  with  much  circumspection.  His 
method  is  sternly  logical,  and  his  style  at  times  almost  severely 
abstract.  He  has,  indeed,  aimed  at  keeping  in  view  "principles 
rather  than  statistics,"  and  so,  having  made  "an  analysis  of  the  salient 
political  and  industrial  evils  of  our  time,"  he  has  been  enabled 
to  "  measure  by  fundamental  rules  the  departure  in  some  of  oiir 
governmental  and  industrial  methods  from  these  principles." 
He,  therefore,  begins  by  tracing  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
liberty  in  England.  Correct  views  upon  English  constitutional 
history  are  not  perhaps  essential  to  the  soundness  of  his  main 
argument ;  but,  since  he  alludes  to  the  matter,  it  were  as  well 
he  should  do  it  accurately.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Bonham 
points  out,  that  the  importance  of  Magna  Charta  has  been  over- 
rated ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  he  implies,  that  its  provisions  were 
framed  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  baronial 
classes.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  in  that  remarkable 
document  than  the  breadth  of  view  it  exhibits  as  to  the  relations 
of  class  and  class.    Nor  is  it  strictly  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bonham 

*  Industrial  Liberty.  Hy  John  51.  Ronliani.  New  York  and  London  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sans. 


says,  that  "  Simon  de  Montfort  called  into  being  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  importance  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  too,  must  in 
future  be  discounted;  it  was,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bonham, 
"really  a  Bill  of  particulars."  Indeed,  the  ideas  of  liberty 
entertained  by  even  the  best  of  Englishmen  in  the  past  were 
hopelessly  limited  and  perverted.  It  remained  for  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution,  for  men  "acquainted  with  the 
ancient  republics,"  men  who  had  "  eminent  legal  ability,  the 
sagacity  and  patriotism  of  the  statesman,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
political  philosopher,"  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  true  meaning 
of  political  and  individual  liberty!  It  is  handsomely  acknow- 
ledged that  America  owed  "a  great  debt  to  England"  ;  but  Mr. 
Bonham  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  England  w~e  have  bowed 
the  knee  to  kings  and  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  trampled 
on  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  We  do  not  complain  that  Mr. 
Bonham  should  think  the  existence  of  a  monarchy  incompatible 
with  liberty  ;  we  do  not  complain  that  he  should  hold  in  light 
esteem  those  constitutional  documents  which  are  sometimes 
grandiloquently  called  "  the  monuments  of  English  freedom " ; 
but,  though  we  forgive  him  this,  is  it  not  a  trifle  unreasoning — 
a  little  unphilosophic — to  resent  the  fact  that  political  liberty  in 
the  particular  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Mr.  Bonham 
and  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  should  not  have  been  born 
into  the  world  centuries  ago,  full  grown  and  completely  equipped  ? 
lie  professes  great  admiration  for  the  work  of  Montesquieu,  but 
he  complains  that,  "  measured  by  the  standards  of  to-day," 
parts  of  it  are  very  defective.  But  who,  judged  by  such 
lights,  may  escape  condemnation  ?  Who,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  American  Constitution,  may  hope  to  approach 
perfection  ?  Mr.  Bonham  expects  too  much.  Not  in  this  case 
only,  but  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  book,  his  argu- 
ment is  vitiated  by  an  entire  and  irritating  absence  of  all 
sense  of  historical  perspective.  He  manifests  it  here,  and  he 
manifests  it  still  more  clearly  in  a  later  chapter  on  "  Political 
Government."  He  does  justice  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
mediaeval  Churchmen.  But,  because  the  enlightened  citizen  of 
the  Great  Republic  has  now  reached  a  stage  when  he  can  dispense 
with  the  ministrations  which  the  Catholic  Church  offered  and  the 
sanctions  it  proclaimed,  is  it  wise  or  is  it  philosophical  to  con- 
clude that  the  aims  of  the  mediaeval  Church  were  false  or  that 
the  means  employed  "  weakened  and  degraded "  the  political 
condition  of  mankind  ? 

We  have  indicated  a  flaw  in  Mr.  Bonham's  philosophic  method 
which  we  take  to  be  fundamental ;  but,  though  it  vitiates  his 
history,  it  affects  far  less  seriously  his  examination  of  the  political 
and  industrial  problems  of  to-day.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
existence  of  industrial  liberty,  and  through  it  of  political  liberty, 
is  grievously  threatened,  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  parasitic  de- 
velopments which  could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  when  the 
American  Constitution  was  framed.  In  his  view,  "  industrial 
liberty  consists  in  the  freedom  of  each  individual  citizen,  guarded 
by  such  delegated  authority,  contributed  by  each,  as  is  necessary 
to  preserve  their  individual  freedom  equally  to  each;  and  this 
liberty  includes  the  freedom  of  each  individual  citizen  to  contract 
and  the  sanctity  of  contract."  Accepting  this  definition,  for  the 
time,  as  both  adequate  and  true,  we  ask  by  what  dangers  is  this 
liberty  assailed  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  the  purpose  of  the 
work  before  us.  Mr.  Bonham  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
vast  industrial  revolution  effected  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  manufacture  and  carriage  of  goods  has  been,  on  the  wdiole, 
adverse  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  The  enormous  impulse  it  has 
given  to  the  creation  of  wealth  is,  of  course,  unquestioned ;  the 
improvements  it  has  effected  in  its  distribution  are  less  obvious. 
But  Mr.  Bonham's  great  point  is  that  it  has  tended,  and  is 
tending  more  and  more,  to  give  a  dangerous  supremacy  to  the 
industrial  Corporation — a  supremacy  which  is  already  perverting 
industrial  liberty,  and  which  may  extinguish  political  liberty 
as  well.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  Mr.  Bonham's 
searching  analysis  of  the  operations  of  these  industrial  Cor- 
porations. We  are  fairly  well  accustomed  to  hear  of  the 
dishonesty  of  railway  management  in  the  United  States,  but 
never,  we  may  make  bold  to  say,  has  such  a  lurid  light  been 
thrown  upon  its  systematic  and  ever-widening  corruption  as  by 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Bonham.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  his  facts 
(and  there  seems,  indeed,  no  room  for  question),  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  railway  management  in  America  is  even 
more  hopelessly  corrupt  than  English  investors  have  realized ; 
that  it  is  not  merely  unmindful  of  its  responsibility  to  the  public, 
but  grossly  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  pro- 
prietors. The  main  source  of  the  evil  appears  to  be  in  the  rela- 
tions which  have  been  built  up  between  the  railway  managers — 
acting  as  private  individuals — and  the  "  parasite  Corporations  " 
which  have  come  into  existence  in  connexion  with  the  great 
railway  Companies.  By  the  assiduous  development  of  these  rela- 
tions the  railway  managers  have  succeeded  in  giving  such  pre- 
ferential advantages  to  these  "  Parasites"  as  to  create  for  them  a 
practical  monopoly  in  certain  industries.  More  than  this,  the 
system  had  been  immensely  extended  and  elaborated  by  the 
creation  of  vast  "  Trusts."  The  projectors  of  the  "Standard  Oil 
Trust,"  for  example,  "  erected  a  structure  by  which  they  coupled 
all  of  the  secret  interests  of  the  managers  of  the  several  trunk- 
lines,  so  far  as  their  interests  referred  to  the  shipment  of  petro- 
leum. They  thus  made  a  basis  for  division  of  the  profits  of  this 
product  between  one  great  parasite  and  the  managers  of  the 
different  railways.  By  this  device  all  competition  which  formerly 
existed  between  the  parasites  of  the  different  trunk-lines  was 
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overcome  through  consolidation.  .  .  .  Thus  a  whole  industry  was 
seized.  This  '  Trust '  standing  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  through  alliance  with  the  railway  managers  con- 
trolling the  only  means  of  communication,  proceeded  to  extract 
from  both  producer  and  consumer  the  largest  possible  margin, 
and  to  hold  the  industry  in  its  grasp."  Such  is  the  system  by 
which  legitimate  profits  have  been  diverted,  and  the  vast  fortunes 
of  a  few  "  manipulators  "  have  been  built  up. 

Among  many  interesting  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Bonham  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  two  seem  to  us  of  special  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  author  is  right  in  insisting  upon 
the  close  connexion  between  these  notorious  but  hard-to-be- 
detected  railway  and  Trust  malversations,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Socialistic  temper  which  has  lately  made  itself  dangerously 
manifest  in  America  in  such  organizations  as  the  "  Knights  of 
Labour."  No  one  defends  either  the  objects  or  the  methods  of 
these  organizations,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are, 
in  America,  in  some  sort  a  natural  growth.  As  Mr.  Bonham 
truly  says  : — 

Whilst  the  laborer  may  not  reason  accurately  upon  all  the  details,  he 
cannot  fail  to  feel  instinctively  the  salient  consequences  which  lie  all  around 
him  ;  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
heaped  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  owe  their  being,  not  to  the  creation 
of  industry,  but  to  a  species  of  legerdemain,  through  which  the  fruits  of 
other  ownership  held  in  trust  have  been  transferred  to  these  custodians. 
If  men  placed  in  charge  of  property  under  what  ought  to  be  held  as  the 
sacred  obligations  of  custody  appropriate  that  property  to  themselves,  why 
may  not  the  laborer  who  has  no  such  nice  obligation  disregard  the  law  of 
ownership  in  a  less  degree? 

Mr.  Bonham  is  not  specially  complimentary  to  the  American 
"laborer,"  but  he  is  not,  perhaps,  far  out  in  his  estimate  of  average 
human  nature.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is 
of  even  more  interest  to  ourselves  than  the  connexion  between 
Socialism  and  financial  "  manipulation."  It  is  the  relation 
between  the  existence  of  these  consolidated  "  Trusts  "  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protective  Tariff  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  never  held  that  the  removal  of  their  trade  restrictions  would 
prove  an  unmixed  advantage  to  our  own  traders ;  but  none  the 
less  is  it  interesting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  economics, 
to  understand  the  reasons  which  have  so  long  delayed  their 
return  to  the  path  of  financial  sanity.  Among  these  reasons  the 
development  of  the  "  Trust "  system  is  certainly  not  the  least 
potent.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Bonham  ingeniously,  but  at  the 
same  time  conclusively,  how  these  "  Trusts  "  are  able  to  appro- 
priate the  premium  which  is  afforded  by  the  Protective  tariff"  to 
certain  industries,  and,  further,  how  the  operations  of  the 
"  Trusts  "  tend  exactly  to  neutralize  the  benefits  which  the  Pro- 
tectionists claim  for  their  own  system  : — 

The  Protectionists  [he  saj-s  truly]  cry  for  protection  because  they  assume 
that  it  encourages  industry;  but  their  "Trust"  flatly  contradicts  the 
assumption.  They  seek  to  prohibit  foreign  competition  by  a  tariff,  and 
then  repress  home  industry  by  a  "  Trust."  Thus  the  salt,  steel,  lead, 
rubber,  and  other  similar  "  Trusts "  methodically  and  rigorously  aim  to 
keep  from  growing  the  several  industries  which  the  tariff  is  to  foster,  in 
order  that  the  organizers  of  a  "  Trust "  may  profit  by  the  repression  of 
those  industries,  and  then,  by  the  reduction  of  wages  and  the  increase  of 
price,  appropriate  the  Government's  bounty. 

We  have  not  lately  seen  any  clearer  or  more  caustic  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  the  system  which  all  the  best  American  economists  have 
now  combined  to  deprecate.  Needless  to  say  that  the  "  Trust "  system 
has  developed  in  many  other  directions,  which  Mr.  Bonham  ex- 
plores in  considerable  detail,  but  whither  we  have  no  time  to 
follow  him.  The  obvious  question  which  occurs  to  an  English 
reader  is,  How  comes  it,  since  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
"manipulators"  appear  to  be  so  accurately  known,  that  no  means 
have  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  a  system  which  is  so  palpably 
injurious  to  the  common  weal?  Mr.  Bonham  in  part  supplies 
the  answer.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform  are  neither  few 
nor  unimportant.  In  the  first  place,  the  existing  j  udicial  tribunals 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  evil.  The  abuse  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed,  and  con- 
sequently no  remedies  were  provided  even  by  its  all  but  omniscient 
framers.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  disadvantages  at- 
tendant on  the  immobility  of  the  American  Constitution — that 
element  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  was 
one  of  its  most  salient  advantages.  Even  Mr.  Bonham  has  been 
fain  to  confess  with  Bacon  that  his  country  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently apt  "in  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth 
mischiefs."  The  appointment  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  was,  indeed,  an  indication  of  a  dawning  percep- 
tion that  existing  tribunals  were  insufficient  to  meet  existing 
dangers;  but  neither  that  Commission  nor  the  Pacific  Railway 
Commission  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly  unearthing  all  the 
secret  machinations  of  the  "  foul  conspirators "  against  the 
commonwealth.  But  it  is  not  merely  of  the  insufficiency  of 
judicial  tribunals  that  Mr.  Bonham  complains.  He  realizes  clearly 
that  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  reform  consists  in  the 
immense  political  influence  which  the  "  Corporations  "  can  exert, 
and  in  the  "  Corporations  "  lies  the  root  of  the  evil.  No  thorough 
reform  can  be  looked  for  from  "  statesmen  who  have  direct  or 
indirect  alliances  with  the  railway  interest."  Their  corporate  in- 
terests, as  Mr.  Bonham  says,  "  stand  in  perpetual  conflict  with 

their  duties  as  representatives  of  the  people   Some  of 

these  representatives  have  been  placed  in  their  seats  through  the 
direct  influence  of  the  corporate  power  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing it  by  legislation.  Having  been  successfully  engaged  in  sup- 
planting economic  and  natural  laws  by  processes  which  seem  to 


them  of  a  more  practical  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
representatives  will  examine  the  force  of  those  economic  laws 
with  which  they  stand  in  conflict."  But  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
heartening feature  of  the  whole  situation,  to  the  eye  of  the  r.rdent 
reformer,  is  the  comparative  apathy  with  which  the  public  at 
large  regards  the  matter.  This  apathy  can  without  difficulty  be 
explained.  In  the  first  instance,  the  American  people  were 
possessed  by  an  absorbing  anxiety  for  railway  development ; 
they  were  careless  as  to  the  evils  which  the  system  established 
by  themselves  might  generate.  Then  came  a  reaction  ;  the  people 
were  alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  monster  they  had  created ; 
retaliatory  legislation  was  hastily  promoted  ;  the  intervention  of 
the  Courts  was  invoked  ;  the  railways  were  found,  as  a  rule,  to> 
be  within  the  forms  of  law ;  the  excitement  quickly  aroused,  as 
quickly  cooled,  and  public  opinion  was  once  again  lulled  into 
acquiescent  apathy.  Meanwhile  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  every  year  the 
"  railway  interest,"  by  the  consolidation  of  its  connexions,  is 
making  itself  more  and  more  impregnable.  Firmly  as  he  depre- 
cates the  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  State,  Mr.  Bonham  clearly 
recognizes  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  reform 
until  the  relations  of  the  railway  and  the  State  are  put  upon  a 
sounder  basis,  until  the  former  acknowledge  a  "  specific  trust." 
At  present  the  railway  interest  has  got  somewhat  out  of  hand, 
and,  as  our  author  pertinently  observes,  "all  human  experience 
shows  that  no  artificial  organization  whose  motive  is  private 
gain  can  safely  be  endowed  with  political  influence  or  regulation 
of  industry  except  under  continuous  and  specific  governmental 
control." 

We  have  already  alluded  incidentally  to  the  close  connexion 
between  the  "  Trust  "  system  which  Mr.  Bonham  so  vigorously 
assails  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protective  tariff;  but  the 
chapter  on  "  Protection "  (chapter  viii.)  is  well  worth  reading 
apart  from  all  reference  to  the  main  thesis  which  the  author  is 
seeking  to  support.  It  really  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
vast,  though  scattered,  agricultural  interests  of  the  West  will 
submit  to  be  crippled  in  their  industry  for  the  sake  of  the  manu- 
facturing "  Ring  "  in  the  Eastern  States,  when  once  they  clearly 
realize  the  true  bearing  of  the  matter.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  Protective  system  and  its  glaring  absurdities,  Mr.  Bonham 
passes  naturally  to  the  more  general  aspects  of  paternal  govern- 
ment. He  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  stern  individualist,  and  nowhere 
does  this  come  out  more  strongly  than  in  his  treatment  of  the 
education  question.  To  his  thinking  it  is  no  part  of  the  function 
of  the  State  to  attempt  to  neutralize  nature's  law  of  diversity  of 
faculty.  He  is  roundly  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  and 
still  more  so  to  making  that  education  gratuitous,  maintaining 
that  the  common-school  system  and  the  policy  on  which  it  rests 
must  "  in  the  sum  of  its  consequences  deteriorate  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  the  race."  Nay,  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  the  future  of  American  civilization  is  threatened 
by  this  adventitious  aid  to  the  already  prevailing  tendency 
towards  uniformity.  In  this  country  we  have  hardly  had 
time  to  realize  the  full  effects  of  the  "Revolution  of  1870"; 
opposition  to  the  School  Board,  if  not  silenced,  is  generally 
stifled  ;  but  there  are  more  people,  we  suspect,  who  would  concur 
in  the  following  sentiments  than  would  care  to  avow  it : — "  It  is 
an  assumption,  and  not  a  right,  by  which  a  majority  does  the 
initial  wrong  of  reaching  into  the  pocket  of  one  citizen  and  taking 
part  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  in  order  to  accomplish  the  second 
wrong  of  thrusting  the  arm  of  the  Government  into  the  family  of 
another,  to  lift  from  his  shoulders  the  paternal  duty;  and  then  to 
do  the  third  wrong  of  attempting  to  substitute  for  that  paternal 
duty  the  process  of  making  the  minds  of  children  uniform." 

Much  of  Mr.  Bonham's  tirade  against  paternalism  is  tolerably 
familiar  to  readers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  is  a  freshness  of  treatment  and  a  vigour  of  argument  in  the 
disciple  which  cannot  fail  to  render  his  work  more  than  accept- 
able. The  problems  with  which  he  deals  are  to  a  large  extent 
local  problems ;  but  the  principles  which  he  enunciates,  and  with 
not  a  little  force  maintains,  are  capable  of  wider  application.  He 
occasionally  lapses  into  extravagance  and  bombast,  as  when  he 
declares  that  the  town  meeting  and  the  Corporation  stand  in  the 
same  antagonism  now  as  when  "  Arminius  smote  Varus,  shattered 
and  drove  back  the  Roman  legions  from  the  country  of  the 
Rhine  "  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  style  is  dignified  and  restrained, 
and  apt  for  the  illustration  of  principles  which,  though  not 
popular,  are  sound. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL.* 

IN  The  Land  of  the  Dragon  Mr.  Percival  begins  by  endeavour- 
ing to  dispel  the  idea  which  he  found  current  among  his 
friends  in  England  during  a  well-earned  furlough,  that  Shanghai 
was  situated  in  a  dismal  swamp,  and  that  the  houses  are 
"  perched  on  piles,"  the  ground  not  being  sufficiently  dry  to 
admit  of  the  people  "  occupying  tents  or  log  huts."  Shanghai,  as 
we  thought  most  people  knew,  is  the  model  European  city  of  the 
East.    The  success  of  its  municipal  system  is  guaranteed  by  the 

*  The  Land  o  f  the  Dragon  ;  My  Boating  and  Shooting  Excursions  to  the 
Gorges  of  the  Upper  Yang-tze.  By  W,  Spencer  Percival,  II.B.M.*s  Civil 
Service,  China.    London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett  18S9. 

A  Suburb  of  Yedo.  By  (the  late)  Theobald  A.  Purccll,  Surgeon-Major, 
A.M. I).,  and  (by  permission)  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  Japanese 
Government.    With  Illustrations.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1S89. 
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fact  of  the  Town  Council  being  composed  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  who  take  a  pride  in  their  city,  and  have 
made  its  cleanliness,  its  drainage,  its  supply  of  water,  gas,  and 
electric  light  an  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by  some 
communities  nearer  home.  The  "dismal  swamp"  of  forty  years 
ago  has  been  transformed  into  a  bright  and  beautiful  abode, 
whose  fine  public  gardens,  yacht  club,  cricket  club,  Fine  Arts 
Society,  Amateur  Dramatic  Company,  &c,  enable  the  residents 
to  enjoy  life  most  thoroughly,  except  during  the  hot  season.  It 
is  curious  to  read  that  "  many  young  and  wealthy  Chinese  from 
all  parts  of  the  interior  look  upon  Shanghai  as  Europeans  look 
upon  Paris  or  London.  Most  of  them  come  here  with  plenty  of 
riches,  and  a  large  credit ;  but  the  majority  return — i.e.  if  they 
return  at  all — very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Prodigal."  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  attractions,  and  of  a  double-columned  list  of 
local  Societies  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  Mr. 
Percival's  pages,  Shanghai  has  one  drawback  besides  the  heat  of 
sunimer — you  can  go  nowhere,  and  do  nothing,  without  a  boat. 
Bound  Shanghai  foreigners  have,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
from  the  Chinese  authorities  "  permission  to  make  a  very  fewr 
miles  of  road  outside  the  boundary  of  the  foreign  concession;  but 
five  miles  east  and  five  miles  west  is  the  limit.  You  must  go  and 
return  by  the  same  road.  Day  after  day  the  same  weary  drive  is 
all  the  carriage  exercise  to  be  had.  which  in  a  short  time  becomes 
monotonous  in  the  extreme."  In  Mr.  Percival's  case,  however,  this 
necessity  for  making  his  vacation  tours  in  a  house-boat  seems  not 
to  have  been  unwelcome ;  and,  when  jaded  by  work,  his  habit  is 
to  start  with  his  wife  and  daughter  on  a  series  of  adventures 
such  as  few  single  men  would  care  to  face.  All  three  were  once 
attacked  and  overpowered  by  a  furious  mob  of  villagers  and 
imprisoned  in  a  "  Joss-house,"  whence  they  escaped  by  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  bamboo  walls ;  their  boat  was  almost  wrecked  in  a 
heavy  gale  on  Lake  Taihu,  and  leaked  so  badly  that  a  dry  dock 
had  to  be  improvised  for  her  repair ;  yet,  in  spite  of  battle  and 
tempest,  when  the  writer  came  to  leave  the  lake  which  had 
treated  him  so  roughly,  "  we  were  all  rather  sorry.  I  had  been 
sent  there  as  an  invalid  to  recover  a  little  health,  and,  when  I 
came  to  review  the  treatment,  I  thought  it  had  been  rather  a 
severe  one  for  a  sick  man.  But  it  had  agreed  with  me,  for  I  was 
perfectly  well  and  strong."  The  country  round  about  Shanghai 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  Tae-ping  rebellion  twenty-five  years 
ago.  One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  this  great  struggle  was 
that  within  a  few  years  in  the  more  remote  districts  round 
Shanghai  it  was 

not  unusual  to  meet  an  American  or  a  European  in  Chinese  attire,  who 
had  married  a  native  woman  and  adopted  the  Chinese  language  to  the  almost 
utter  forgetfulness  of  his  mother  tongue.  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  of 
these  men  myself.  They  are  mostly,  if  not  all  of  them,  waifs  and  strays, 
who  served,  some  in  the  rebel,  some  in  the  Imperial  army,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  rebellion.  Those  that  I  have  seen  are  comfortably 
settled,  w  ith  Chinese  wives  and  families,  living  in  Chinese  communities 
exactly  as  though  they  were  natives  of  the  land.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
fancied  that  the  marked  character  of  the  Caucasian  features  have  partly 
changed  into  the  almond,  cat-like  eyes,  and  the  stumpy  nose  ot  the 
Chinese. 

A  propos  of  this,  Mr.  Percival  extracts  from  the  leading 
Shanghai  paper  a  delicious  yarn  of  a  belated  shooting-party,  who 
applied  to  a  native  farmer  for  hospitality.  Their  host  treated 
them  well,  was  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent,  when  suddenly  the  "  native  "  electrified  his  guests  by 
rising  and  saying  to  them  in  English,  "Gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  wife  ! "  We  cannot  resist  quoting  Mr.  Percival's 
account  of  his  visit  to  an  "  opium-den,"  said  to  be  the  largest 
place  of  the  sort  in  all  China,  which  he  found  to  be 

a  luxurious  establishment,  where,  in  the  "  first  class,"  the  woodwork  of 
the  couches  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  jade,  and  ivory.  The  couches 
and  pillows  are  richly  covered,  some  with  embroidered  satin,  some  with 
•crimson  velvet.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  open  in  the 
centre  for  light  and  air.  'J  his  centre  court  is  a  garden,  containing  a  variety 
of  rare  plants  and  shrubs,  interspersed  with  a  quantity  of  miniature  rock- 
work.  The  ceiling  throughout  the  interior  is  beautifully  carved,  and  in 
■places  richly  gilt,  with  many  grotesque  designs,  thoroughly  Chinese,  and 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  walls  are  let  in  large  slabs  of  curious 
variegated  marble.  ...  I  lingered  about  the  place  for  more  than  two 
hours,  occasionally  sitting  and  talking  to  one  of  the  smokers  .... 
but  always  watching  for  the  vacant,  silly  gaze  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  ...  I  admit  I  fell  uncomfortable,  and  not  a  little  disillusioned. 
Like  a  stranger  in  a  West-End  club  staring  at  members  in  the  smoking- 
Tooni.  whom  he  had  been  led  to  expect  to  find  inebriated  and  rolling 
about  the  floor,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  gaze  calmly  and  curiously 
at  the  audacious  intruder,  I  felt  baffled  and  confounded,  for, 
like  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
•this  greatest  opium  resort  in  the  whole  of  China  as  a  perfect  den — 
an  epitome  of  vice  and  misery — and  fully  expected  the  reality  to  exceed 
my  mental  creation  ;  and  now,  after  as  thorough  an  investigation  as  two 
hours  admitted  of,  I  had  to  confess  that  this  establishment,  instead  of 
proving  the  haunt  of  unspeakable  misery  and  iniquity,  presented,  in 
elegance,  order,  sobriety,  decorum,  and  courtesy  to  the  guests,  a  not  un- 
favourable comparison  with  the  majority  of  cigar-divaus  and  coffee-houses 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 

The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Percival's  book  is  his  description 
of  the  journey  to  Ichang.  The  gorges  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang 
have  already  been  well  described  in  Mr.  Little's  book ;  and  he, 
after  his  adventurous  voyage  through  them,  determined  to  run  a 
trading  steamer  up  the  river.  The  steamer  has  been  built ;  but 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  she  could  make  a  trip  have 
been  enough  to  dishearten  any  man. 

All  the  natives  of  the  two  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Ilupeh  appeared  to 
dislike  the  advent  of  steam  navigation.  They  thought,  and  very  naturally 
so  too,  that,  if  one  steamer  is  successful,  it  will  only  be  a  very  sTiort  time 


before  there  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  running  between  Ichang  and 
Chunking.  The  Mandarins  objected  because  they  feared  the  result  of  any 
closer  intimacy  with  the  outside  barbarian.  The  governing  authorities 
objected  because  they  feared  a  row.  The  merchants  objected  because  they 
feared  that  foreign  traders  would  soon  learn  the  price  of  Szechuen  produce, 
and  so  cut  down  their  profits.  The  boat-owners  objected  because  they 
feared  that  steamers  would  take  away  their  occupation,  and  the  trackers 
and  coolies  objected  because  they  feared  that,  if  the  boat  traffic  disappeared, 
their  means  of  livelihood  would  disappear  also.  In  the  face  of  so  much 
<.|i|MiMti<>n  and  si.  many  difficulties,  I  fear  Mr.  Little  had  rather  a  rough 
and  anxious  time. 

Indeed,  we  fear  that  he  cannot  even  yet  be  congratulated  upon 
having  brought  his  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue.  Nevertheless 
the  introduction  of  railways  and  steamers  into  the  interior  ot 
the  Chinese  Empire  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a 
very  short  time  also.  A  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
Chinese  ideas  since  the  Woosung  railway  plant  was  bought  up 
and  dropped  into  the  sea.  There  is  already  a  railway  81  miles 
in  length  in  actual  working,  and  the  telegraph,  which  was 
bitterly  opposed  at  first,  now  extends  for  3,000  miles.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  literati,  whose  training  renders  them 
intensely  patriotic  and  opposed  to  foreigners  as  foreigners,  and 
who  "breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Yung-Ching,  who, 
addressing  a  deputation,  declared  : — '  China  will  want  for  nothing 
when  you  cease  to  live  in  it,  and  your  absence  will  not  cause  it 
any  loss,'"  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  nearly  all  classes  in  China, 
its  Government  seems  to  see  that,  as  the  admission  of  steamers  and 
railways  is  inevitable,  all  it  caii  now  stipulate  for  is  that  the 
management  of  them  shall  be  retained  in  Chinese  hands.  On 
Friday,  June  21st,  1889,  the  Shanghai  Correspondent  of  the 
Standard  telegraphed  : — "  Li  Hung  Chang  has  written  a  memorial, 
accepting  the  control  of  the  railways  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
recommending  Chang  Chi  Tung  for  the  corresponding  position  in 
the  south.  It  is  stated  that  tenders  are  to  be  received  for  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  Peking  to  Hankow.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  at  last  really  mean  business  in  this 
matter." 

A  Suburb  of  Yedo  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  Mr.  Percival's 
book.  The  one  describes  China  from  the  outside,  the  other  de- 
scribes Japan  from  the  inside.  Emerson,  we  are  told,  once  pro- 
phesied there  would  grow  up  in  England  an  irresistible  taste  for 
Orientalism.  Thus  far  it  has  taken  the  form  of  admiring  and 
imitating  the  furniture  and  fabrics,  rather  than  the  literature,  of 
the  East ;  but  nevertheless,  at  a  time  when  all  countries  in  Europe 
and  America  seem  to  be  fast  being  ground  down  into  mere  repeti- 
tions of  one  commonplace  pattern,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  two 
nations  of  China  and  Japan,  whose  arts  and  letters  have  grown  up 
independently  of  our  own,  should  have  a  strange  fascination 
for  us.  These  idyllic  little  sketches  of  Japanese  life  are  dis- 
tinctly unprogressive ;  we  hear  nothing  about  the  railway  and 
the  steamship,  and  the  thoughts  which  shake  so  many  of 
mankind  in  the  East  just  now.  The  book,  while  modestly  pro- 
fessing to  describe  "  Our  Suburb,"  is  really  a  storehouse  of  deli- 
ciously  quaint  old-world  Japanese  gossip,  most  sympathetically 
told,  and  evidently  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  narrator.  The  real 
native  illustrations,  capitally  executed,  add  immensely  to  the 
local  colour ;  and  the  descriptions  of  "  the  barber,"  "  the  doctor," 
"  the  blind  priest  "  and  his  winsome  "  little  maid,"  the  "  story- 
teller," and  the  poor  old  bellringer  who  perished  in  the  fire  writh 
the  beloved  bell  which  he  could  not  save,  are  all  alike  freshly  and 
pleasantly  written.  We  grieve  to  learn  from  the  title-page  that 
one  who  could  write  so  well  will  write  no  more.  He  appears  to 
have  thoroughly  entered  into  the  life  of  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  and  we  imagine  that  most  readers  will  be  sorry 
that  his  book  contains  so  very  few  pages  and  surprised  at  the 
clearness  of  the  pictures  of  old  Japan  which  they  contain. 


AX  ANALYSIS.* 

A  VOLUME  now  before  us  declares  itself  a  part  of  the  Short 
History  of  the  Enylish  People,  by  the  late  J.  B.  Green.  It 
is  not  so,  for  it  is  really  a  part  of  Mrs.  Green's  revised  edition. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  adopted  in  preparing  this  edition  ;  the  book  is  a  famous 
one,  and  there  should  have  been  no  tampering  with  the  text  of 
the  deceased  author.  When  the  revised  edition  was  first  pub- 
lished it  contained  a  warning  that  the  book  was  not  as  Green  had 
left  it  ;  this  volume  gives  no  such  warning,  and  the  purchaser 
who  believes  that  he  has  bought  the  famous  Short  History,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  it,  will  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  A  com- 
parison of  the  first  lew  pages  with  the  corresponding  pages  of  the 
original  will  afford  a  fair  crop  of  examples  of  the  method  pursued 
by  the  reviser.  An  Analysis  is  appended,  compiled  by  Mr.  Tait. 
If,  as  we  imagine,  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  contents  of  part 
of  either  of  the  editions  of  the  Short  History,  it  should  have 
given  references  to  pages.  It  contains  several  statements  which 
we  have  failed  to  find  in  the  book  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  there  in  one  form  or  another ;  for  it  is  not 
by  any  means  always  easy  to  hunt  up  a  given  statement  of  fact 
in  the  Short  History.  As  an  independent  analysis  of  English 
history  from  the  death  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  the  Bevolution — 

*  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  By  John  Richard  Green, 
Hon.  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  With  Maps,  Tables,  and  an 
Analysis  by  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  Assistant-Master  in  Clifton  College.  Part  III. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 
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the  period  covered  by  this  volume — -it  strikes  us  as  a  careful  and 
intelligent  piece  of  work.  For  many  reasons  Green's  book, 
brilliant  as  it  is,  is  not  a  good  school  history ;  but  the  teacher 
who  will  accept  the  help  which  Mr.  Tait  offers  him  may  use  it 
with  a  fair  chance  of  profit  to  his  scholars. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS.* 

DR.  POLE'S  Life  of  Siemens  has  been  appropriately  followed 
up  by  a  reprint  of  the  great  inventor's  papers  and  addresses 
upon  scientific  subjects.  To  most  people  it  will  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  one  who  was  essentially  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  speech  has  furnished  so  considerable  an  amount  of  material  for 
reprinting.  Siemens  was  by  no  means  an  inarticulate  engineer  ; 
but  he  left  so  large  a  legacy  of  accomplished  work,  in  the  way  of 
invention  and  construction,  that  one  did  not  look  for  evidence  of 
a  very  active  pen.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bamber  has  collected 
enough  to  fill  three  substantial  volumes,  and  we  could  point  to 
papers  which  he  has  omitted — perhaps  because  their  subject- 
matter  was  sufficiently  covered  by  other  papers  which  are  included 
in  the  collection.  Indeed,  the  editor  might  very  properly  have 
given  this  principle  a  greatly  extended  application.  As  things 
are  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  much  of  which  is  need- 
less. It  was  inevitable  that,  when  Siemens  was  describing 
one  of  his  inventions — say,  for  instance,  his  regenerative  gas 
furnace — to  one  and  another  of  the  learned  or  semi-learned 
Societies,  he  should  handle  much  the  same  matter,  and  dress 
it  in  much  the  same  form.  In  such  cases  space  would  have 
been  saved,  a  larger  circle  of  readers  might  have  been  secured, 
and  at  least  as  much  honour  would  have  been  done  to  the 
author's  memory,  if  only  the  most  representative  paper  had  been 
selected  for  publication  in  extenso,  and  the  others  had  been  given 
in  short  abstract,  with  quotations  of  any  passages  in  which 
substantial  novelties  were  to  be  found.  The  same  principle  might 
have  led  to  the  excision  or  abbreviation  of  a  good  many  of  the 
numerous  short  speeches  which  fill  a  considerable  part  of  t  hese 
volumes,  remarks  made  by  way  of  compliment  on  or  criticism  of 
papers  read  by  others  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  or  Mechanical 
Engineers  or  Naval  Architects,  or  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Those  remarks  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  have  been  meant 
by  the  speaker  to  form  any  part  of  his  abiding  work,  and  such 
interest  or  value  as  they  have  is  of  course  much  lessened  when 
they  appear,  as  they  do  her,.',  apart  from  the  papers  they  referred 
to  and  from  the  discussions  in  which  they  took  their  place.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  illustrations  the  editor  might  have  lightened 
the  ship  without  loss  or  serious  inconvenience  to  his  readers. 
Several  of  the  plates  in  vols.  i.  and  iii.  are  identical  or  prac- 
tically identical,  and  this  happens  because  there  is  substantial 
repetition  of  the  subject-matter  which  the  plates  were  drawn 
to  illustrate.  In  one  or  two  instances  papers  are  included 
which  we  should  not  have  looked  for,  such  as  a  letter 
written  to  the  Times  in  1878,  when  a  telegram  from  New  York 
announced  that  Edison  had  solved  the  problem  of  what  was  then 
called  the  division  of  the  electric  light.  There  was  a  terrible 
flutter  among  holders  of  gas  shares,  and  Siemens  wrote  to  allay 
the  panic.  The  panic  was  absurd  ;  but  Siemens  wrote  under  a 
complete  misconception  of  what  Edison's  invention  consisted  in, 
and  his  letter  has  now  turned  out  to  be  a  curious  (and,  for  him,  a 
quite  rare)  instance  of  the  futility  of  scientific  prophecy.  It 
marks  an  episode  that  is  worth  remembering  in  the  history  of 
electric  lighting,  but  it  is  scarcely  in  its  right  galley  iu  a  perma- 
nent collection  of  scientific  papers.  In  all  other  respects  the 
editor  appears  to  have  done  his  work  extremely  well ;  our  only 
complaint  is  that  he  has  perhaps  given  us  a  little  too  much. 

But,  speaking  generally,  if  there  is  too  much,  it  is  too  much  of 
an  exceedingly  good  thing.  These  papers  and  lectures  by  Siemens 
are  not  only  of  great  scientific  and  historical  value,  besides  that 
they  are  models  of  technical  exposition.  As  to  style,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  better  examples  of  simplicity,  clearness,  direct- 
ness, and  sustained  relevancy ;  as  to  substance,  most  of  them 
have  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  any  narrative  of 
successful  invention  told  (and  here  the  story  is  always  most 
modestly  told)  by  the  inventor  himself,  and  almost  any  one  of 
them  might  be  cited  as  showing  the  happy  results  which  follow 
when  an  engineer  who  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  practical 
side  of  a  question  is  able  to  take  an  equally  firm  grasp  of  its 
scientific  side.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  Siemens's 
many  strong  points.  He  was  not  great  as  a  theorist,  nor  ever  made 
any  pretension  to  that  kind  of  greatness.  Only  once  did  he 
attempt  an  ambitious  flight  in  the  region  of  scientific  speculation 
(in  his  theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Solar  Energy),  and  on  that 
occasion  he  is  generally  considered  to  have  ventured  too  near  the 
sun.  But  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  an  empiric.  His  whole 
work  was  directed  by  his  appreciation  of  scientific  principles. 
He  looked  on  these  as  a  sailor  looks  on  his  guiding  lights.  They 
interested  him  not,  or  at  least  not  mainly,  as  parts  of  a  philo- 
sophic scheme,  but  rather  in  their  relation  to  his  conduct  as  an 
engineer.  He  saw  them  with  an  intensely  clear  vision,  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  trace  their  bearing  on  industrial  practice ; 

*  The  Scientific  Works  of  C.  William  Siemens,  Kt.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Civil  Engineer:  a  Collection  of  Papers  and  Discussions,  Edited 
by  E.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Vol.  I. — Heat  and  Mt  tallurgy.  Vol.  I  l.—Eltctricity 
and  Miscellaneous.    Vol.  HI. — Addresses,  Lectures,  SfC.    London  :  John 

Murray,  i88q. 


and  no  sooner  did  the  connexion  become  apparent  than  he 
hastened  to  put  his  ideas  to  the  trial.  Nothing  was  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man  than  his  quick  pursuit  of  thought  by  action. 
And  the  pursuit,  if  begun  without  delay,  was  kept  up  with- 
out flagging.  To  the  quality  of  fervour  he  joined  the  rarer 
power  of  patient  insistence,  which  would  seek  again  and  again 
for  a  new  application  of  an  idea  when  the  first  had  failed,  or 
repeat  the  trial  under  altered  conditions  till  failure  turned  to 
success.  Take,  for  instance,  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  in- 
dustrial application  of  heat.  At  a  time  when  comparatively 
few  even  among  professed  physicists  had  accepted  the  con- 
clusions of  Joule  as  to  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  and  fewer  still  had  begun  to  realize 
their  practical  significance,  Siemens's  paper  "  On  the  Conversion 
of  Heat  into  Mechanical  Effect  "  showed  that  he  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  was  hard  at  work  turning  them, 
to  account  in  the  improvement  of  heat-engines.  As  early  as 
1 8 16  an  ingenious  Scotch  "minister,"  the  He  v.  Robert  Stirling 
of  Dundee,  had  invented  a  remarkable  form  of  air-engine,  the 
chief  novel  feature  of  which  was  a  part  called  the  "  regene- 
rator," which  acted  like  the  respirator  worn  over  the  mouth 
and  nose  of  a  consumptive  patient,  taking  heat  from  warm  air 
when  that  passed  through  it  in  one  direction,  storing  the  heat 
up,  and  giving  it  back  to  cold  air  that  passed  through  it  in 
the  other  direction.  Stirling's  notions  about  the  action  of  his 
engine  had  been  crude,  and  in  one  important  respect  erroneous. 
Siemens,  attacking  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  new 
philosophy,  pointed  out  the  true  function  of  the  regenerator,, 
and  suggested  its  application  to  steam-engines  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  what  is  now  called  the  efficiency — that  is  to  say, 
the  proportion  which  the  work  done  by  the  engine  bears  to 
the  heat  which  is  supplied.  His  ideas  were  sound ;  but,  after 
many  years  of  trial,  again  and  again  renewed,  they  failed  of 
being  directly  realized.  But  Siemens  held  to  his  faith  in  the  re- 
generator as  a  heat-saving  appliance,  and  before  long  a  suggestion 
made  by  his  brother  Frederick  opened  up  an  immensely  wide  field 
for  its  application.  This  was  the  proposal  to  use  the  regenerator 
as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  furnaces,  as  a  means  of  extracting  heat 
from  the  waste  gases  before  allowing  them  to  escape  up  the 
chimney,  and  returning  this  heat  to  the  furnace  by  giving  it  up 
to  the  stream  of  fresh  air  which  goes  in  to  support  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel.  The  furnace  regenerator  consists  of  two  chambers 
stacked  with  bricks,  fitted  with  connecting  flues  and  valves  so 
that  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  may  pass  out  through  either 
chamber,  while  the  cold  air  enters  through  the  other.  After  the 
hot  gases  have  been  passing  through  one  of  the  chambers  for  a 
time,  so  that  the  bricks  in  it  are  heated  up,  the  valves  are  switched, 
over,  and  the  stream  of  fresh  air  now  enters  through  the  heated 
chamber,  while  the  hot  current  of  waste  gases  escapes  through  the 
other  and  heats  it  up.  From  time  to  time  the  valves  are  changed, 
at  regular  intervals  which  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
bricks  for  storing  heat.  The  advantage  of  the  regenerator  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  leads  to  a  very  great  economy  of  fuel, 
by  recovering  heat  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  allows  a  far  higher  furnace  temperature  to  be 
attained  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  even  with  the  most 
lavish  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  invention  of  the  regenerative 
furnace  dates  from  1857;  it  was  rapidly  matured  by  Siemens 
and  adapted  to  iron-puddling,  glass-making,  and  other  processes. 
There  is  now  scarcely  an  application  of  heat  on  the  large  scale  in 
which  the  regenerative  principle  does  not  play  an  important  part. 
Its  greatest  application — namely,  to  steel-making — which  Siemens 
had  in  view  from  the  first,  was  not  achieved  without  further  in- 
vention and  patient  effort,  extending  over  several  years.  Siemens 
was  not  long  in  seeing  that  the  regenerative  action  was  incom- 
plete so  long  as  the  air  which  entered  the  furnace  was  the  only 
vehicle  by  which  heat  was  restored.  He  wished  to  make  the 
fuel  itself  take  part  in  the  action,  and  for  that  purpose  the  fuel 
must  be  supplied  in  the  gaseous  state.  The  Siemens  gas-producer, 
invented  in  1 86 1,  made  this  practicable.  By  a  process  consisting 
partly  of  semi-combustion  and  partly  of  distillation,  it  extracted 
the  combustible  constituents  of  coal  in  the  form  of  a  gas  which 
is  passed  through  a  separate  regenerative  chamber  and  is  thereby 
heated,  just  as  the  air  supply  is  heated,  to  a  temperature  of 
3,000°  or  so  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
furnace  hearth.  After  the  invention  of  the  gas-producer  the 
regenerative  furnace  was  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  direct 
production  of  steel  from  the  ore  and  from  cast-iron,  and 
Siemens  attacked  this  problem  with  characteristic  energy  in 
1862,  just  as  the  rival  and  quite  distinct  process  of  Bessemer  was 
being  brought  to  commercial  success.  Bessemer's  long  struggle 
was  ending  when  Siemens  was  beginning  bis.  Disappointed,  as 
he  says,  by  the  indifference  of  manufacturers  and  the  antagonism 
of  their  workmen,  he  resolved  in  1865  to  erect  sample  steel-works 
of  his  own  at  Birmingham,  and  it  was  there  that  the  process  was 
matured  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  high-pressure  boiler  of  a  modern 
steam-ship  or  to  such  a  structure  as  the  Forth  Bridge  to  realize 
what  has  been  made  possible  by  Siemens's  steel. 

Papers  on  Heat  and  Metallurgy  fill  one  of  the  three  volumes. 
Another  deals  with  Electricity,  in  the  modern  development  of 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  Siemens  played  an  important  part. 
The  third  consists  of  miscellaneous  Lectm-es  and  Addresses,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  of  the  reprinted  papers  are  some  of  those 
which  it  contains  treating  of  technical  education.  Everything 
j  Siemens' wrote  or  spoke  on  that  vexed  question  bears  the  stamp 
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of  strong  common  sense,  and  comes  with  peculiar  authority 
from  a  man  with  his  sound  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  science 
and  wide  experience  of  the  needs  of  industry.  He  advised  the 
maintenance  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  reducing  it  to  three 
years  or  so,  beginning  it  later  than  is  now  usual,  and  supplement- 
ing it  by  a  course  of  training  in  theory  at  a  technical  college  or 
school.  It  is,  however,  doing  injustice  to  his  views  to  attempt  a 
brief  summary  of  them,  and  the  addresses  themselves  well  deserve 
careful  reading.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  whole  contents  of 
these  volumes.  They  are  instructive,  for  they  are  the  authentic 
story  of  what  a  really  great  man  did  and  failed  to  do,  and  they 
are  interesting,  for  every  chapter  of  the  story  is  exceedingly  well 
told.  One  rises  from  t  hem  with  the  feeling  that  Siemens  achieved 
what  he  did  because  he  set  to  work  in  the  right  way  and  kept  at 
it.  He  did  great  things  intelligibly  and  legitimately,  and  no  one 
will  class  him  as  one  of  those  successful  people  whose  success 
must  be  as  great  a  puzzle  to  themselves  in  their  reflective 
moments  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  their  friends. 


CLASSICAL  EDITIONS  AND  SCIIOOLBOOKS.* 

MR.  HADLEY'S  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  deserves  notice, 
although  as  a  commentary  for  the  use  of  learners,  which 
appears  to  be  its  main  purpose,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  text  of  the  play  has  always  offered  a  tempting  field  for  con- 
jectural emendation,  and  Mr.  Hadley's  suggestions  are  not  all 
unhappy.    For  instance,  at  11.  715-16  the  MSS.  reading  is  : — ■ 

tv  be  Trpoo-rpeTTOvcr  eyut 
tvpr/fxa  btj  ti  k.t.X. 

Mr.  Iladley  suggests 

ev  be  TTpoad'  emova  epu>, 
evpr/pa  or]  Ti  k.t.A. 

Of  course  the  emendation  is  not  convincing;  perhaps  here  none 
could  be;  but  it  involves  little  alteration:  it  gives  very  fair 
sense  ;  and  it  makes  the  passage  refer  back  to  Phpedra's  suggestion 
of  suicide  at  1.  400.  Other  conjectures  of  Mr.  Hadley's  will  be 
found  at  11.  383  si].,  and  again  at  11.  441  and  491.  They  are  as 
plausible  as  most  that  have  been  made  by  previous  editors,  and 
this  is  probably  as  much  merit  as  Mr.  Hadley  himself  would 
claim  for  them.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hadley  is  conservative  with 
regard  to  the  text.  He  even  retains  and  suggests  a  rendering  of 
the  awkward  MSS.  reading  at  11.  78  sq.  His  version  is  "And 
Aidos  the  gardener  doth  tend  it  with  water  from  the  rill,  that  it 
may  furnish  garlands  for  all  those  in  whom  is  no  taught  goodness  ; 
but  at  their  birth  a  wise  sobriety  in  everything  alike  took  them 
for  her  own."  The  clumsy  translation  of  bpeirecrdai  may  be 
passed  over  as  a  matter  of  detail ;  the  point  is,  can  e'iKnxev  have 
the  meaning  here  given  to  it,  and  is  to  <ra><ppove~iv  the  subject  ?  For 
our  part  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hadley.  It  is  a  pity 
in  a  play  where  so  much  turns  upon  disputed  readings  that  the 
chief  variants  and  emendations  are  not  given  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  for  convenience  of  reference.  Regarded  as  a  school  edition, 
Mr.  Hadley's  work  has  many  good  points.  He  knows  his  Greek 
tragedians  well,  and  quotes  them  aptly,  and  he  is  thoroughly  sound 
on  points  of  grammar  and  scholarship.  Especially  valuable  to 
students  are  the  numerous  short  notes  on  the  use  of  various  forms 
and  compounds  by  the  tragedians,  such  as  those  on  £evov<r6ai  and 
aTro^cvovo-Oai  (1.  1085),  on  the  future  of  (pevyco,  though  his  view  on 
this  matter  is  opposed  to  Dr.  Rutherford's  expressed  in  the  New 
Phrynichns,  a  work  to  which  we  have  not  observed  any  reference  in 
Mr.  Hadley's  notes,  and  on  exprrpOev  (1.  1247).  As  compared  with 
most  editors  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Hadley  is  sparing  of  help. 

*  The  Jlippolytus  of  Euripides  ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W,  S. 
Hadley.  SI. A.,  Fellow  ot'  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge: 
University  Press. 

OetdU  Melamnrphnsenn  liher  vndecimus.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
Edgar  Sanderson,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College.  Cambridge.  Oxford : 
Parker  &  Co. 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  Edited  by  Slarrns  S.  Dimsdale.  SLA.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge:  University  Press. 

Xennphnn's  ITellenira.  Book  II.  With  Analysis  and  Notes  by  Rev- 
L.  D.  Dowdall,  B.D.  Oxon.    Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

Xennphnn's  Anabasis.  Book  VI.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

Caesar's  Commentaries.  Book  I.  With  English  Notes  and  Argument 
by  George  Long,  SLA.,  and  Vocabulary  by  W.  F.  R.  Shilleto,  SI.  A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

Virgil's  JEneid.  Book  I.  With  English  Notes  and  Argument,  abridged 
from  Professor  Conington's  edition  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  D.C.L. 
With  Vocabulary  by  W.  F.  JR.  Shilleto,  SLA.  London:  George  Bell  & 
Sons. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Verse  nf  Various  Kinds.  By  Rev.  George  Preston, 
SI. A.,  Head-Master  of  the  King's  School,  Chester.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

•  Key  to  the  Same.  By  R>\\  George  Preston,  SI  A.,  Ilead-SIaster  of  the 
King's  School,  Chester.    London  :  Slacmillan  &  Co. 

Faciiinra:  a  Bnnk  of  easily  Graduated  Latin  Exercises  for  Beginners- 
Compiled  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Seagcr,  SLA.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

Crustula  ;  or,  Unseen  Passages  for  Lower  Forms.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Wells,  SLA.,  Assistant-SIastcr in  Durham  School.    London:  Rivingtons. 

Selections  frnm  the  best  Latin  Authnrs.  Bv  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Whitaktr,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  'of  B.N.C.,  Oxford.  London  : 
Relfe  Brothers. 


We  are  rather  pleased  to  note  the  absence  of  an  analysis  of  the 
plot  of  the  play.  Sixth-form  boys  and  undergraduates  reading 
for  honours  can  dispense  with  such  assistance.  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  a  scheme  of  the  choral  metres,  and  the  absence  of  a 
list  of  dramatis  persona}  is  probably  due  to  an  oversight.  The 
working  out  of  the  plot  is  occasionally  illustrated  by  comparisons 
with  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  and  Racine  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  edition  of  Metamm.  XI.  is  described  on  the 
cover  as  a  volume  of  the  Oxford  "  Latin  texts  with  short  notes." 
As  there  are  some  sixty-five  pages  of  notes  to  twenty-four  of 
text,  this  description  is,  of  course,  ironical.  The  notes  are  for 
the  most  part  sound  enough ;  but  they  give  far  too  much  help, 
and  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  boys  should  hunt  up  in 
books  of  reference.  If  an  editor  of  Ovid  sets  to  work  to  explain 
every  mythological  reference  ;  to  give,  as  Mr.  Sanderson  does, 
accounts  of  Phoebus,  Hermes,  Nereus,  the  Erinyes,  and  the  Satyrs, 
and  to  tell  the  myth  of  riirixus  and  Helle,  and  the  legend  of 
Orpheus,  instead  of  sending  his  reader  to  the  classical  dictionary, 
his  commentary  must  needs  grow  to  an  inordinate  length.  In 
other  matters,  too,  Mr.  Sanderson  gives  far  too  much  help.  A 
boy  who  is  fit  to  read  Ovid  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
Laomedonta,  Danaen,  Hesperidas  are  Greek  accusatives,  or  that 
"  petisset  (1.  105)  is  for  pctivisset."  Are  not  these  things  written 
in  the  Latin  grammar?  Why,  again,  should  a  boy  be  informed 
that  obsita  (1.  234)  comes  from  obsero?  For  what  purpose  has  he 
a  dictionary  if  it  is  not  to  find  out  such  matters  as  these  ?  A 
still  greater  encouragement  to  indolence  is  given  in  parsing 
fallare  (1.  84)  ;  the  problem  of  discovering  its  mood  and  tense  is, 
surely  not  insoluble,  especially  as  the  verb  putes,  which  is  coupled 
with  fallare,  gives  the  necessary  clue.  If  this  line  needs  any 
note  at  all,  it  is  on  the  use  of  et  non,  to  which  Mr.  Sanderson 
does  not  refer.  He  thinks  it  necessary  at  1.  50  to  explain  that 
caput  is  the  head  of  Orpheus,  which  is  perfectly  obvious,  yet  he 
makes  no  mention  of  some  points  which  may  well  puzzle  begin- 
ners in  hexameter  verse,  such  as  the  scansion  of  Bacchcei 
ululatus  (1.  17).  Superfluous  as  much  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  infor- 
mation is,  it  is  for  the  most  part  correct ;  but  there  is  one  sur- 
prising exception  in  a  note  on  1.  133.  Midas  prays  to  Bacchus, 
"  Miserere,  precor,  speciosoque  eripe  darnno."  Mr.  Sanderson 
writes  : — "  It  was  a  showy,  or  brilliant,  harm  that  had  befallen 
him,  because  if  he  died,  as  seemed  likely,  of  starvation  he  could 
cut  a  shining  figure  in  death."  Of  course,  there  is  no  reference 
here  to  the  possible  death  of  Midas,  specioso  damno  only  means 
"  a  fair-seeming  but  baneful  gift."  Mr.  Sanderson  has  evidently 
been  misled  by  the  phrase  splendida  brachia  two  lines  earlier.  The 
introduction  contains  a  short  account  of  the  poet  himself  and  of 
the  most  important  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
The  text  is  expurgated  for  school  use,  and  some  of  the  chief 
variants  and  emendations  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

Mr.  Dimsdale,  whose  edition  of  Livy,  Book  XXI.,  has  been 
well  received,  now  gives  us  a  very  good  school  edition  of 
Book  XXII.  There  are  two  short  introductory  chapters,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  sources  of  Livy's  narrative,  and  roughly 
indicating  what  parts  of  the  book  seem  to  be  derived  from 
Polybius,  what  from  Roman  annalists,  while  the  second  treats  of 
the  style  and  grammar  of  Livy.  Mr.  Dimsdale  is  particularly 
sound  and  instructive  on  Livy's  use  of  the  subjunctive.  The 
notes,  both  historical  and  grammatical,  are  good  and  useful,  and 
any  one  who  has  worked  carefully  through  the  book  with  their 
aid  ought  to  know  the  history  well,  and  to  have  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Livy's  style.  Four  appen- 
dices discuss  disputed  points  about  Hannibal's  movements,  and 
the  events  of  the  war.  We  can  only  indicate  some  of  Mr. 
Dimsdale's  conclusions.  He  holds  that  Livy's  account  of  the 
battle  of  Trasimene  is  more  probable  than  that  of  Polybius,  and 
places  the  battlefield  in  the  plain  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 
\\  ith  regard  to  Hannibal's  entrance  and  escape  from  Campania, 
he  follows  Polybius  ;  and  he  maintains  about  Canna3  what  we 
hold  to  be  undoubtedly  the  correct  view — that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus. 

Mr.  Dowdall's  edition  of  Hellenics,  Book  II.,  contains  a  very 
full  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  and  an  exhaustive  com- 
mentary, whose  chief  fault  is  that  it  is  much  too  long.  Nearly 
ninety  pages  of  notes  to  thirty  of  text,  and  of  rather  easy  text,  is 
an  undue  proportion.  The  length  of  the  notes  arises  in  some 
measure  from  an  attempt  to  cater  at  once  for  the  student  of 
history  and  tolerably  advanced  scholar,  and  also  for  that  rather 
exacting  person  the  "junior  student."  For  those  who  read  to 
learn  Greek  this  edition  will,  we  fancy,  be  found  more  useful 
than  Mr.  Underbill's,  which  we  have  recently  noticed,  but  to  the 
historical  student  we  should  recommend  Mr.  Underbill's. 

Those  teachers  who  wish  to  have  a  good  and  well-printed  text 
at  a  cheap  rate,  who  are  glad  of  a  few — perhaps  rather  too  few — 
sound  notes,  and  who  do  not  particularly  object  to  a  vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  have  probably  found  out  by  this  time  that 
they  can  get  what  they  want  in  Rivington's  "  Greek  and  Latin 
Texts."  It  is,  therefore,  enough  to  say  that  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Anabasis  has  appeared  in  this  series.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
addfd  thai  1 1  if  wirabulary  is  honourably  distinguished  from  other 
abominations  of  the'  kind  in  that  poetical  and  Ionic  words  used 
by  Xenophon  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  as  a  warning  to  the 
unwary. 

Not  much  more  is  needed  than  mention  of  the  fact  that  Book  I. 
of  Mr.  George  Long's  edition  of  Csesar  and  Book  I.  of  the 
vKneid,  witli  Conington's  notes  as  abridged  by  Dr.  Sheppard,  have 
been  published  singly ;  each,   we   are   sorry  to  say,   with  a 
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vocabulary  appended.  These  volumes  belong  to  a  series  called 
the  "  Lower  Form  Series."  It,  therefore,  seems  a  mistake  to  place 
the  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  but  they  are  printed  in  such 
very  small  type  that  the  lower-form  boy  who  has  omitted  to 
prepare  his  translation  lesson  will  do  ill  to  trust  to  being  able  to 
"  get  something  out  of  the  notes  "  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Preston's  Latin  verse 
book  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  The  whole  range  of  Latin 
verse-composition  is  included,  and  there  are  only  fourteen 
passages  to  be  turned  into  lyrics  and  seven  for  hendecasyllables 
and  iambics.  There  are  some  thirty  pieces  for  elegiacs  and  twenty 
for  hexameters,  and  it  would,  we  fancy,  have  been  more  useful 
to  enlarge  this  part  of  the  work  somewhat,  and  to  keep  lyrics  for 
a  separate  volume.  However,  what  we  have  is  so  good  that  we 
must  not  grumble  at  the  quantity  ;  the  little  volume  will  serve 
admirably  as  a  supplement  to  larger  works.  The  passages  are 
well  chosen  ;  perhaps  some  of  them  are  scarcely  good  enough  in 
themselves  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  into  Latin,  but 
these  for  the  most  part  require  some  exercise  of  ingenuity  which 
renders  them  excellent  practice.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  give  the 
well-known  passage  about  woman's  influence  from  Esmond  for 
hexameters  in  Juvenal's  manner,  and  the  fair  copy  given  in  the 
Key  is  full  of  vigour.  The  attempt  to  turn  into  elegiacs  an 
announcement  in  the  Standard  is  ingenious,  but  not  quite  so  happy 
as  Dr.  Kennedy's  now  famous  version  of  a  notice  of  a  committee- 
meeting. 

Mr.  Seager's  Faciliora  is  a  first  Latin  exercise-book.  For  the 
first  twenty  pages  no  verbs  are  introduced.  At  p.  41  the  direct 
object  is  first  introduced.  Yet  by  the  time  p.  73  is  reached 
we  find  sentences  of  this  type : — "  It  is  certain  that,  if  my 
sword  is  broken,  I  shall  buy  another";  "He  said  that  he  was 
being  carried,  as  his  leg  was  broken."  Probably  the  sub- 
oblique  clauses  are  intended  to  be  rendered  by  the  ablative 
absolute,  as  no  explanation  of  sub-oblique  construction  has  been 
given ;  but  we  have  not  ourselves  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  boys  who  could  progress  at  this  rate,  any  more  than 
-we  are  acquainted  with  a  young  Newton  who  understands  a 
proposition  of  Euclid  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  enunciation. 
However,  Mr.  Seager  says  that  his  exercises  were  originally 
compiled  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils,  so  we  can  but  congra- 
tulate him  on  the  aptitude  for  the  learned  languages  which 
those  young  gentlemen  possess.  To  any  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  realized  that  analysis  of  sentences  is  a  valuable  method 
of  teaching  a  language  Mr.  Seager's  book  may  be  useful.  It 
might  also  suit  the  needs  of  learners  beginning  Latin  late  in 
life ;  but  it  proceeds  far  too  rapidly  for  young  boys. 

Mr.  Wells's  little  volume  may  be  found  useful  not  only  in  the 
lower  forms  of  public  but  also  in  the  higher  classes  of  prepara- 
tory schools.  His  passages  are,  on  the  whole,  easy  and  well 
chosen ;  and  he  has  been  wise  in  drawing  largely  upon  authors 
not  generally  read  by  schoolboys — such  as  Curtius  and  the 
•elder  and  younger  Pliny.  There  are  two  features  of  the  book 
to  both  of  which  we  should  decidedly  object  if  it  were  intended 
for  older  boys — namely,  headings  indicating  the  subject-matter 
of  each  passage  and  short  foot-notes.  The  latter,  however, 
rarely  do  more  than  give  the  English  of  some  word  which  a 
young  boy  is  not  likely  to  have  met  with,  and  the  insertion  of 
such  aids  has  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  set  several  good  passages 
which  otherwise  could  hardly  have  been  included.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  as  much  to  be  said  for  as  against 
the  practice.  The  headings  we  dislike  even  for  young  boys. 
One  of  the  uses  of  practice  in  unseen  translation  is  to  enable 
boys  to  gather  the  sense  of  a  passage  without  aid  from  the 
•context ;  and,  if  such  aid  is  supplied  in  a  still  simpler  way,  it 
would  be  more  useful  for  them  every  now  and  then  to  trans- 
late without  dictionary  a  chapter  of  the  book  which  they  are 
reading  in  form  than  to  take  a  passage  elsewhere.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  drawback,  Mr.  Wells's  book  is  not  a  bad  one  ;  its  worst 
feature  is  a  ridiculous  introduction  intended  to  show  "  how  to 
make  sense."  No  one  who  is  fit  to  read  Latin  or  C4reek  at  all, 
much  more  to  do  unseen  translation,  needs  to  be  told  that  he 
must  first  find  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  then  the  verb  ;  that 
verbs  often  vary  in  meaning,  that  prepositions,  or  "  pointers,"  as 
Mr.  Wells  absurdly  adds,  are  never  followed  by  a  nominative, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  judicious  teacher  will  not  call  his  pupils' 
attention  to  this  monument  of  grandmotherly  solicitude,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  read  it  of  their 
own  accord. 

Messrs.  Fowle  and  Whitaker  have  compiled  a  book  of  a  sort 
which  is  happily  not  often  used  in  schools  nowadays.  Odds  and 
■ends  from  various  writers  are  of  little  use  except  for  unseen 
translation,  and  the  plentiful  notes  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  this 
is  the  purpose  of  the  volume.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  notes 
themselves.  They  consist  largely  of  translations  of  words  and 
phrases  which  for  the  most  part  could  easily  be  made  out  by  the 
student  without  such  assistance.  We  have  noticed  some  blunders 
and  misprints  in  the  text.  For  instance,  in  Horace,  Od.  11.  xvi. 
the  i  in  citus  is  marked  long,  and  in  the  ode  which  here  follows 
it  (I.  vii)  we  find  fugerit  printed  instead  of  fugeret,  to  the  ruin  of 
both  sense  and  metre.  Altogether  we  seldom  meet  with  a  more 
useless  piece  of  book-making  than  this. 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  A  FAMILY  LIVING.* 


WE'LL  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night,: 
on  the  march  with  his  ragged  regiment,  or 


says  Falstaff,  when 
to  Sutton- 

Cop-hill,"  as  is  said  to  be  the  original  reading.    With  this  most 
people's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Sutton  Coldfield  begins  and 
ends.    From  the  present  work  they  may  increase  their  stock  of 
information  on  the  subject.    The  author,  indeed,  does  not  quote 
Falstaff',  or  enter  into  the  question  of  Cophill  versus  Coldfield ; 
though  in  a  preliminary  chapter  he  gives  the  early  history  of  the 
living  in  the  days  before  the  Riland  family's  connexion  with 
Sutton  began.    The  parish  church  of  Sutton  was  first  built,  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  "  who  found  in   the  '  Cold-field ' — the  wind-swept, 
pebbly  waste  where  stood  the  town  next  on  the  south  to  Lich- 
field— a  suitable  place  for  a  hunting-seat,  and  there  made  provi- 
sion for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  retainers  and  dependents." 
From  the  Beauchamp  and  Nevil  Earls  of  Warwick  the  right  of 
presentation  to  the  living  was  handed  on  to  the  King-maker's 
grandson,  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  son  by 
Isabel  Nevil.    When  this  last  hapless  Plantagenet  was  attainted 
and  beheaded,  his  possessions  escheated  to  the  Crown,  which,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  put  the  advowson  of  Sutton  up  to  sale. 
After  passing  to  two  purchasers  in  succession,  it  was  bought  in 
1 586  by  John  Shilton,  of  Birmingham,  mercer  ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  patronage  has  been  exercised  by  his  descendants.  The 
Shilton  family  appear  to  have  been  Puritanically  inclined ;  and  the 
author  conjectures  that  in  purchasing  the  advowson  they  were 
actuated,  like  the  Simeon  Trustees  of  later  days,  by  the  desire  to 
secure  an  important  benefice  for  a  minister  of  their  own  opinions. 
Two  of  the  Shiltons'  nominees,  John  and  Anthony  Burges,  were 
men  of  sufficient  theological  and  literary  note  to  find  a  place  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    Anthony  Burges  (who 
was  no  relation  to  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name)  was  in  great 
request  as  a  preacher ;  and  his  "funeral  discourse  at  the  burial 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  at  Tamworth,  became  so  celebrated  that  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  a  copy.    It  was  published  in  1658,  with 
the  title  of  'Paul's  Last  Farewell.'"    After  the  Restoration 
Anthony  Burges  conscientiously  resigned  his  benefice  and  retired 
to  Tamworth,  where  he  was  buried  in  1664.     He  was  succeeded 
at  Sutton  Coldfield  by  Dr.  William  Watson,  who  held  the  benefice 
for  twenty-seven  years  until  his  death  in  1689,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Riland,  who  had  married  the  patron's  daughter,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living,  and  eventually  bought  the  advowson  from 
the  now  impoverished  Shiltons,  who  seem  to  have  brought  them- 
selves to  grief  by  "land  hunger"  and  an  injudicious  marriage. 
John  Riland  was  the  son  of  a  Royalist  clergyman  who  had  suffered 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  himself  a  High  Churchman.  This 
would  do  him  no  harm  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  where  the  general 
feeling  had  veered  from  Puritanism  to  Toryism  and  Jacobitism. 
The  country  gentlemen  drank  Jacobite  toasts  at  their  club  at 
Coleshill,  and  they  did  not  lack  sympathizers  among  the  towns- 
men of  Birmingham,   whence    over   two    hundred  Jacobites 
came  to  Sutton  to  hear  the  great  High  Church  champion,  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  preach  on  the  Sunday  before   the  coronation  of 
George  I.    "  The  consequence  of  it,"  says  the  historian  Tindal, 
"  appeared  a  day  or  two  after  "  in  the  form  of  a  riot  and  an 
attack  upon  Dissenting  places  of  worship.   Dr.  Sacheverell  had 
some  connexion  with  the  district,  his  cousin  Yalens  Sacheverell 
being  the  occupant  of  New  Hall,  near  Sutton,  where  the  Doctor 
himself  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years  during  which  he 
was  suspended  from  preaching.    The  tendencies  of  the  Rilands 
are  shown  not  only  by  the  Rector  lending  his  pulpit  to  the 
renowned  Doctor,  but  by  marginal  MS.  notes  which  remain  in 
one  of  the  books  in  the  Rectory  library,  and  which  might  have 
been  seriously  compromising  if  they  had  come  under  unfriendly 
eyes.    In  the  next  generation  the  Rilands'  Jacobitism  had  no 
doubt  become  what  the  French  call  platonic.    When  rumour 
averred  that  the  rebels  of  '45  had  advanced  to  Lichfield,  the 
Rilands,  instead  of  hastening  to  offer  their  family  plate  to  the 
rightful  King,  sank  it  in  the  ornamental  canal  in  Sutton  Park. 
This  alarm  seems  to  have  been  the  only  disturbance  of  the  peace- 
ful days  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Riland,  who  was  born  at  Sutton, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  in  1720,  and  there  ruled  till 
1757.    Several  of  his  letters  are  given,  beginning  with  the  one  in 
which  in  1730  he  made  his  offer  of  marriage  to  Miss  Bisse,  a 
Somerset  young  lady  whom  he  had  met  at  Bath.    His  love-letter 
is  of  the  practical  order,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  comes  to 
the  point  at  once  : — 

Madam.— I  intimated  to  you  in  my  Last  that  I  had  an  Offer  of  some 
considerable  Importance  to  make,  which  I  once  intended  to  have  men- 
tion'd  sooner.  Without  any  further  Introduction,  it  is  that  of  a  Husband  ; 
if  you  are  not  better  provided,  I  am  at  your  Service. 

The  letter  continues  in  the  same  style  through  a  long  para- 
graph ;  then  the  suitor  remarks  : — 

If  this  offer  be  not  agreeable  I  doubt  not  I  shall  soon  be  told  so — if  it  he, 
I  can  see  no  Reason  why  That  may  not  be  told  too  with  equal  Freedom,  & 
with'  Scruple  or  Reserve  ;  but  whether  it  be  Agreeable  or  not,  I  hope  no 
offence  is  giv'n  by  making  it. 

"  No  offence "  was  given,  for  two  months  later  a  marriage 
licence  was  granted  for  Mr.  Riland  and  Miss  Bisse.  They 
apparently  "  lived  happily  ever  after,"'  as  the  fairy  tales  put  it, 
and  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  John,  who  in  due  time  were  sent 

*  Three  Hundred  Years  of  a  Family  Living;  being  a  History  of  the 
"Hands  of  Sutton  Coldfield.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  R.  Riland  Bedford,  M.A. 
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to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Several  of  the  father  anil  mother's 
letters  to  them  appear.  "  Pray  Dick  save  your  money,"  writes 
the  mother  in  1750,  "  for  it  costs  us  a  good  deal  in  our  Inst 
journey  to  see  you,  and  we  shall  be  very  short  this  winter." 
Nevertheless  in  1753  they  were  not  too  "  short  "  to  be  able  to 
allow  themselves  some  amusement,  for  the  Rector  writes  from 
London : — 

Yr  Mother  &  I  have  been  2  successive  nights  at  the  Playhouse,  on 
Tuesday  night  we  saw  the  Harlequin  Sorcerer,  which  1  think  superior  to 
every  tiling  1  have  ever  seen  at  a  Playhouse,  especially  the  Ostrich  and  the 
Horse.  iS;  on  Wednesday  night  we  heard  the  oratorio  of  Jephtha,  perform'd 
by  near  100  hands.  Music  so  full,  so  grand,  so  line  I  never  heard  before  ; 
but  yr  Mother  thought  there  was  too  much  of  it. 

In  1755  they  were  again  in  London,  and  went  to  Sadler's  Wells 
and  to  "  Cuper's  Gardens  "  — 

Vauxhall  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Yr  mother  and  I  are  very  well, 
having  lost  our  di<orders  which  each  of  us  bro't  hither.  On  the  20th  or 
21st  inst.  there  will  be  a  play  at  Drury  Lane.  I  have  lost  many  a  good 
Anthem,  St.  Paul's  being  shut  up,  &  will  not  be  opened  till  ye  31st.  We 
have  dined  every  day,  but  oue,  on  Beef,  either  roasted,  or  stakes  ;  chiefly 
the  latter.  ...  It  is  said  here,  particularly  among  the  merchants  on 
'Change,  that  there  will  be  no  War  between  England  &  Prance.  The 
Dog  Act  will  certainly  take  effect  next  session  of  Parliament,  so  that  Chlo 
&  Kover  must  either  be  annually  paid  for,  or  Demolished — utrum  horum  ? 

Richard  Riland  bequeathed  the  advowson  to  his  elder  son, 
Richard  Bisse  Riland,  of  whose  gifts  and  graces  we  have  a  glow- 
ing account  from  an  old  parishioner.  lie  had  "  no  ostentatious 
pride,"  was  "free  from  asperity,  religious  without  Puritanism, 
superstition,  or  enthusiasm,  a  true  defender  of  the  Established 
Church  of  these  realms  and  of  its  discipline,  without  wavering 
or  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left."  Also,  "  he  was  a  fine, 
tall,  straight,  handsome  man,  wore  a  large  full  wig,  like  unto  a 
Bishop's  wig,  and  stood  six  feet  one  or  two  in  height ;  very  rarely 
that  we  see  such  another  man  ;  he  was  both  an  ornament  and  an 
honour  to  the  Clerical  Profession." 

This  ecclesiastical  ornament  had  a  daughter,  Lydia,  who 
married  a  young  Birmingham  attorney  of  the  name  of  Bedford, 
and  their  son,  William  Riland  Bedford,  was  presented  to  the 
living  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  John  Riland  in  1822.  Into  the 
fortunes  of  the  living  and  of  its  incumbents  we  need  not  enter 
further,  having  given  sufficient  specimens.  The  book  is  avowedly 
a  family  history ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  offence  that 
it  will  be  more  interesting  to  connexions  of  the  Rilands  than  to 
the  general  public.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Corporation  and  parish  history  which  will  be  of  local  value;  and 
no  historical  student  will  despise  a  domestic  or  parochial  chronicle, 
which  often  gives  better  insight  into  the  life  of  the  past  than  can 
be  obtained  from  more  ambitious  works. 


THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Macleod  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
economic  literature.  A  jurist  as  well  as  an  economist,  he 
brings  beside  a  vast  store  of  varied  information  to  illustrate  and 
explain  points  that  have  puzzled  some  eminent  thinkers.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  be  critical  we  might  indeed  complain  of  his  too 
frequent  repetitions,  but  probably  he  would  answer  that  only  by 
iteration  and  reiteration  can  he  hope  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  general  reader  the  conclusions  he  desires  to  establish.  We 
might  also  object  to  his  method,  and  more  especially  to  his  in- 
troduction of  algebraic  signs  and  symbols,  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  still  further  divorce  Political  Economy  from 
observation,  by  the  light  of  which  alone  it  can  be  fruitfully 
studied.  But  fortunately  the  subject  which  he  treats  suffers  less 
than  almost  any  other  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
deductive  method,  since  very  largely  at  least  it  is  a  matter  of 
analysis.  And  in  analysis  Mr.  Macleod  is  subtle  and  search- 
ing. At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  the  question  with  which 
he  deals  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  may  be  said  that  whether  credit  is  or  is  not  wealth 
depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  the  latter  word.  If  we  give 
it  one  definition  then  credit  undoubtedly  is  wealth,  whereas  if  we 
give  it  another  it  clearly  is  not  wealth.  But  this,  we  venture 
to  think,  is  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  The  function  of 
credit  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  full  and  accu- 
rate conception  of  its  nature.  To  arrive  at  this  we  must,  of 
course,  determine  what  credit  really  is.  Mr.  Macleod  shows  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  credit  was  clearly  appreciated  by  the 
early  Greek  philosophers,  by  the  Romans,  and  by  the  first  econo- 
mists. The  Ricardian  school,  however,  denied  that  it  was  wealth, 
and  some  of  them  even  went  the  length  of  asserting  that  it  was 
as  absurd  to  call  it  so  as  to  say  that  a  thing  can  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  Credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
economic  discussion,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  debt.  To  buy 
upon  credit,  for  example,  is  to  incur  debt ;  and,  similarly,  an  in- 
strument of  credit  is  an  evidence  of  debt.  It  does  undoubtedly 
appear  absurd  to  say  that  debt  can  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  ;  but,  if  we  admit  that  whatever  increases  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  world  adds  to  its  wealth,  then  experience  proves 
that  credit  is  wealth.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye  how  Mr.  Macleod 
accounts  for  the  mistake  of  those  thinkers  who  deny  that  credit 
does  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us,  by  an  appeal  to  the  every-day  facts  of  the  business 
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life  around  us,  inquire  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  that  credit  does 
add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world. 

During  the  great  Civil  War  in  America  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment defrayed  a  considerable  part  of  its  expenses  by  an  issue  of 
Treasury  Notes — Greenbacks  as  they  came  to  be  popularly  called 
— which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  promises  to  pay ;  in 
other  words,  evidences  of  debt.  So,  again,  in  its  last  struggle 
with  Turkey,  the  Russian  Government  paid  a  large  part  of  its 
expenses  by  an  issue  of  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia. 
Hi  re  at  home,  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  example,  our  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks  derive  by  far  the  largest  part  of  their 
resources  from  their  deposits,  which  consist  really  of  money 
borrowed  from  the  public.  Lastly,  when  a  trader  buys  goods, 
and  gives  in  payment  a  bill,  he  really  buys  upon  credit.  In  all 
these  cases  we  see  that  credit  does  add  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  borrower.  It  may  be  replied  that  no  competent  thinker 
denies  that,  but  that  the  credit  given  to  the  borrower  is  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  the  lender,  and  that  in  consequence  the  lender's 
purchasing  power  is  so  much  diminished.  Is  this  true  ?  A 
merchant  buys  goods  from  a  manufacturer,  and  gives  him  in 
payment  a  bill.  The  credit,  it  is  admitted,  has  increased  the 
merchant's  purchasing  power,  but  does  it  diminish  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  manufacturer  ?  He  takes  the  merchant's  bill ;  but, 
if  he  chooses,  he  can  discount  it  with  his  banker,  and  with  the 
proceeds  he  can  buy  anything  that  he  pleases.  So  far  it  is 
evident  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  manufacturer — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  creditor,  has  not  diminished  any  more  than 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  merchant.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  banker  who  has  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  the 
merchant's  bill  ?  The  manufacturer,  having  discounted  the 
bill  with  his  own  banker,  let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, has  standing  to  his  credit  the  price  of  the  bill.  If  he 
does  not  draw  upon  the  account,  of  course  it  is  a  deposit 
like  any  other,  and  can  be  freely  used  by  the  banker  in 
lending  and  discounting.  But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
merchant  does  draw  to  the  full  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bill.  Then  the  banker's  immediate  resources  are  diminished  by 
exactly  the  same  amount  if  he  keeps  the  bill  in  his  portfolio, 
which,  by  the  hypothesis,  we  suppose  him  to  do.  But  he  believes 
that  the  manufacturer  is  solvent,  and  will  meet  the  bill  when  it 
falls  due,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  discounted  it.  Then  he 
obviously  can  draw  a  bill  himself  to  mature  at  the  same  date  as 
the  bill  he  has  discounted,  and  by  means  of  the  repayment  of  the 
latter  he  can  withdraw  his  own  bill.  In  that  way  his  purchasing 
power  is  not  lessened  any  more  than  that  of  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  carry- 
ing the  process  of  borrowing  a  little  further,  and  that  whoever 
discounts  the  banker's  bill  will  have  his  purchasing  power 
diminished.  Let  us,  then,  assume  that  the  banker  keeps  the  dis- 
counted bill  in  his  portfolio,  and  does  not  draw  a  bill  himself. 
And  let  us  inquire  whether  in  that  case  his  purchasing  power  is 
lessened.  Surely  it  is  not.  For  as  he  knows  that  the  bill  will 
mature  on  a  certain  day,  and  as  he  believes  that  it  will  then  be 
met,  he  can  make  purchases,  and  so  arrange  that  the  payments 
will  not  fall  due  until  the  bill  is  paid  off.  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  a  credit  operation  is  not  a  mere  transfer  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  lender  to  the  borrower,  but  that  it  is  an 
acquisition  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  And 
now  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  the  true  function  of  credit 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  until  we  have  arrived  at  an 
accurate  conception  of  its  nature. 

Mr.  Macleod's  theory,  then,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a  loan  is  the 
exchange  of  the  present  value  of  wealth  expected  to  come  into 
existence  in  the  future  for  actually  existing  wealth ;  that  it  is, 
therefore,  a  real  sale ;  and  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  sale  of  land. 
When  a  piece  of  land  is  sold,  it  is  not  merely  the  land  as  it  stands 
at  the  moment,  with  all  that  is  over  it  and  under  it,  which  is 
purchased,  but  also  its  capacity  of  producing  wealth  in  the  future. 
The  sale  of  land,  therefore,  is  the  sale  of  the  present  value  of 
future  wealth  as  well  as  of  the  value  of  existing  wealth.  In  the 
case  of  a  loan,  however,  it  is  only  the  present  value  of  the  future 
expected  wealth  which  is  exchanged  by  the  borrower  for  the 
actually  existing  wealth  given  to  him  by  the  lender.  W'hen,  for 
example,  a  manufacturer  sells  goods  to  a  trader,  and  takes  a  bill, 
in  payment,  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader  expect  that 
the  goods  will  be  sold  by  the  latter  before  the  bill  falls  due,  and 
will  be  sold  with  a  profit.  It  is  out  of  the  profit  that  the  discount 
is  paid  to  which  the  bill  is  subjected.  And  so  in  all  cases  the 
borrower  represents  that  at  a  future  date  he  will  have  money  out 
of  which  he  will  be  able  to  repay  the  debt,  and  the  lender  believes 
the  representation.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  trans- 
action appears  from  the  fact  that  in  a  true  loan  the  thing  lent, 
whether  it  be  money  or  goods,  or  anything  else,  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  borrower.  When  a  banker,  for  example,  lends  100I. 
to  a  customer,  the  money  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the 
customer ;  so  much  so  that  the  banker  is  not  justified  in  refusing* 
to  cash  the  customer's  cheque  drawn  upon  the  money,  though 
1li>'  cln-que  may  amount  to  every  penny  which  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer.  And  it  is  to  the  ambiguous  meaning 
of  the  word  loan  in  English  that  Mr.  Macleod  traces  the  error 
of  those  who  have  contended  that  credit  does  not  add  to  the 
purchasing  power  or  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  man  is  said  to- 
lend  a  horse  or  a  watch  to  a  friend,  although  he  retains  the  full 
property  in  the  horse  or  the  watch,  and  only  parts  with  the  tem- 
porary use  of  it  to  his  friend.  This  is  known  as  a  bailment  in 
English  law.    But  a  man  is  also  said  to  lend  money  to  a  person, 
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although  in  so  doing  he  parts  with  the  entire  property  in  the 
money,  and  takes  in  return  a  contract  to  be  repaid  the  amount, 
generally  with  interest,  on  a  future  day.  This  is  a  loan  proper. 
The  borrower  does  not  engage  to  return  the  identical  pieces  of 
money  which  he  has  borrowed  ;  he  only  undertakes  to  repay  the 
same  amount,  and  he  has  the  full  right  to  pay  away  the  money 
in  any  manner  that  he  pleases.  He  may  waste  it  if  he  chooses, 
and  the  lender  has  no  cause  of  complaint — has  no  right  even  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  The  only  right  he  has  is  to  claim  repay- 
ment when  repayment  becomes  due,  and  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
process  of  law  if  the  debtor  does  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  this  circumstance,  that  in  a  loan  proper  the  property 
as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  thing  lent  passes  from  the 
creditor  to  the  debtor,  which  constitutes  the  transaction  an 
exchange  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  word,  and  enables  credit  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  CRANE  (i),  of  Cornell  University,  who  has 
already  done  not  a  little  good  work  in  French  literature, 
has,  we  think,  produced  the  most  useful  book  in  reference  to  a 
certain  period  of  that  literature  that  has  recently  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Crane  is  not  an  ideal  literary  critic,  and  his  consci- 
entious and  excellently  erudite  centos  of  other  people's  opinions 
might,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  exchanged  lor  a  somewhat 
more  original  first-hand  method.  "  Never  quote  or  paraphrase 
from  your  authorities  without  acknowledgment  "  is  an  excellent 
rule,  and  so  apparently  elementary  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
frequent  breaches  of  it,  it  might  seem  to  go  without  saying. 
"  Never  neglect  your  predecessors "  is  one  which,  perhaps, 
needs  more  enforcement,  for  human  laziness  is  immense,  and 
human  vanity  not  too  easily  measurable.  But  "  Deal  with  your 
predecessors  as  a  free  man,  and  not  as  a  slave,  without  inso- 
lence, without  dishonesty,  and  without  servility,"  is  the  counsel 
of  perfection,  and  few  there  be  who  seem  to  attain  to  it.  Mr. 
Crane  has  not  quite  attained  ;  and  the  extraordinary  fulness  and 
honesty  of  his  references  and  citations,  difficult  as  it  is  to  quarrel 
with  them,  obscure  to  some  extent,  and  perhaps  have  even  to  some 
extent  prevented  him  from  acquiring,  the  full  grasp,  as  of  his  own 
hand,  which  is  so  desirable,  if  so  rarely  met,  in  literary  dealings. 

The  book,  however,  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  subject — which, 
put  in  other  words,  is  the  literature  of  the  attempt  made  historical 
under  the  names  of  Mme.  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Prdcieuses  to 
introduce  refinement  of  manners  into  French  society — has  always 
been  an  interesting  one,  and  has  always,  by  its  connexion  with 
certain  literary  work  of  the  first  importance,  attracted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention.  The  most  important — certainly  the 
most  bulky — store  of  information  about  it,  the  "  heroic  "  novels  of 
"  Sapho "  and  her  friends,  after  being  long  quoted  without  too 
much  knowledge  by  Molitiristes  and  others,  have  been  quite  re- 
cently made  the  subject  of  a  genuinely  German  monograph  by 
Herr  Korting.  The  more  miscellaneous  literature  has  been  more 
abundantly  dealt  with,  and  altogether  Mr.  Crane  has  got  together 
a  mighty  bibliography  and  a  very  useful  one. 

But  the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  this,  nor  even  in  the 
capital  body  of  notes  which  the  Cornell  Professor  has  subjoined  to 
his  selections.  The  really  excellent  thing  is  that  Mr.  Crane 
has  read  the  original  books,  and  has  got  out  of  them  a  very 
large  and  excellent  collection  of  original  matter.  Whether 
the  book  will  be  a  good  school  and  college  reading-book  (which 
seems  to  be  its  object)  we  are  not  so  sure.  Both  practice  and 
theory  seem  to  us  to  show  that,  for  such  purposes,  either  entire 
special  works  or  else  selections  from  a  wide  range  of  authors  and 
subjects  are  superior  to  extracts  which  either  require  for  their 
full  appreciation  more  knowledge  than  the  "  student "  is  likely 
to  have  or  else  confine  him  too  much  in  the  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  to  a  particular  period.  But  in  itself  it  is  an  excellent 
book.  It  has  as  frontispiece  a  full-sized  reproduction  of  the 
Carte  de.  Tendre,  not  "  stinted  of  its  sizings,"  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  It  has  abundant  "  portraits,"  both  direct  and  slightly  tra- 
vestied in  the  romances.  It  has  historiettes  (proper  ones,  of  course  ; 
Mr.  Crane  is  even  a  little  reminiscent  of  piano-trousers  in  his 
remarks  on  Tallemant)  from  the  Sieur  des  Reaux,  poems  and 
letters  from  Voiture  (whom  Mr.  Crane  does  not  admire  quite 
enough),  extracts  from  CUlie  and  from  Artamene,  from  Sorel 
(whom  Mr.  Crane  admires  quite  enough),  from  Saint-Evremond, 
from  Chapelle  and  Bachaumont,  from  Flechier.  It  has,  lastly,  a 
curious  and  interesting  appendix  from  the  etiquette  treatises 
which  resulted  from  the  vogue  of  "Precious"  manners.  In 
short,  it  is  a  really  excellent  collection  of  texts,  excellently  com- 
mented, and  furnished  with  good  critical  and  bibliographical 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Crane  has  not  at  tempted — has,  indeed,  distinctly  disclaimed 
attempting — any  general  literary  study  of  his  tempting  subject. 
We  own  that  we  feel  towards  him  the  same  puzzled  respect 
with  which  Dr.  Folliott  regarded  Captain  Fitzchrome's  abstinence 
from  classical  quotations.  Much  as  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  there  is  still  room  not  merely  in  English,  but  in  French, 
for  an  essay  in  moderate  compass  showing  how  this  curious  move- 
ment, assisted  by  the  political  coincidences  of  the  time,  intro- 
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duced  in  French  literature  the  artificial  decency  which  forms  so 
strange  a  contrast  with  what  had  gone  before  and  with  what  was 
to  follow  ;  how  it  started  the  wave  of  "  sensibility  "  ;  how  it  helped 
to  make  Paris  what  it  certainly  had  not  been  before,  the  centre 
of  Europe,  not  for  thought,  but  for  manners  and  fashions  ;  how, 
less  beneficently  in  any  sense,  it  contributed  to  that  estrange- 
ment of  the  French  nobility  from  all  serious  pursuits,  and  even, 
to  some  extent,  from  all  manly  exercises,  except  duels  and  war, 
which  gradually  ousted  them  from  their  place  as  a  true  aris- 
tocracy. But  we  have  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  Professor 
Crane  for  not  writing  what  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  write  ;  and  we  have  a  just  cause  of  gratitude  to  him  for  doing, 
and  doing  very  well,  what  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  as  well  as 
minded  to  do. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  admiration  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  of 
one  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Joseph  Truman's  slim  volume, 
Afterthoughts  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  not  merely  in  itself  perfectly 
intelligible,  as  the  testimonials  of  poets  are  wont  to  be,  but 
suggests  the  key  to  what  is  the  chief  distinction  of  Mr.  Truman's 
poetry.  "  Elleray,"  the  poem  in  question,  may  be  said  to  be 
Christopher  North's  poetic  epitaph.  Wandering  in  the  "  wood 
shadows  "  at  Elleray,  the  thought  of  Wilson  visited  the  author, 
naturally  enough,  and  naturally  does  he  refer  to 

The  image  of  a  man  magnificent, 

A  theme  for  human  love  and  wonderment, 

Grand  in  his  sadness  and  his  merriment. 

A  dozen  lines  brings  us  to  the  epitaph  : — 

Better  for  us,  had  that  potential  mind 

Been  somewhat  more  to  deathless  feats  addrest ; 

Alas  for  mental  splendours  unexprest ! 

A  few  pale  poems  and  some  worthier  prose 

Make  up  the  meagre  sum  which  the  world  knows 

Of  what  was  working  in  that  brain  and  breast; 

The  vague  eternal  kingdoms  have  the  rest. 

Here  we  feel  at  once  what  is  the  critical  quality  in  these  lines 
that  induced  Arnold  to  write  of  the  poem  "  I  have  not  often  read 
anything  more  true  and  more  happily  expressed,  and  I  wish  all 
who  know  Wilson  could  see  it."  Most  people  who  never  knew 
Wilson,  and  some,  we  are  sure,  who  did,  are  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  pale  poems  and  worthier  prose,  and  leave  such  criti- 
cism of  life  as  is  here  implied  for  the  superior  few  who  are 
capable  of  it.  After  all,  though  contentment  is  an  unheroic 
virtue,  what  more  would  you  have  of  Christopher  North? 
"  Deathless  feats  "  are  very  fine  things,  no  doubt,  though  some- 
what hard  to  define,  and  altogether  an  elusive  standard  for  the 
measure  of  men.  Mr.  Truman  shows  both  the  fervour  and  con- 
viction of  a  disciple  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Milage  Sermon," 
"  The  Broadest  Church,"  and  "  Many  Ways  Open,"  where  the 
inspiration  and  style  proclaim  the  influence  of  Arnold,  and  the 
influence  is  not  less  agreeable  than  striking.  Grace,  refinement, 
a  chastened  melancholy,  and  pathos  that  is  deep  or  placid,  and 
never  superficial,  are  to  be  noted  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Truman's 
poetry. 

In  Heart,  to  Heart,  by  Mr.  Ivan  Hues  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & 
Co.),  we  have  more  poetry  offered  to  a  prosaic  world,  with  the 
friendly  word  of  a  poet  who  has  much  that  is  kind  to  say  of  it  and 
the  popularity  that  may  usefully  enforce  his  commendation. 
Mr.  Hues  sings  a  romantic  epic  of  "  gallant  little  Wales,"  which, 
it  appears,  has  "  much  and  favourably  impressed "  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  who  thinks  the  lyrics  "  show  a  good  ear,"  and  "  the  case 
of  the  rhymes,  many  of  them  double  rhymes,  very  remarkable." 
Perhaps  "  case  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  ease  "  ;  but,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  the  principal  feature  of  the  poet's  verse  is  unquestionably 
its  unvaried  and  monotonous  fluency.  If  the  bards  sang  as 
they  sing  in  Heart  to  Heart,  we  should  become  very  tolerant  of 
modern  bards  and  rejoice  in  t lie  mystic  charms  of  an  Eisteddfod. 
What  is  chiefly  admirable  in  Mr.  Hues  is  the  unquenchable 
patriotism  displayed  by  Childe  A  wen,  the  hero  of  his  poem,  whose 
rapturous  praise  of  the  land  of  the  Waal,  "  proud  Walian  land," 
is  like  the  pedigree  of  Headlong  Ap-Breakneck  Ap-Pistyll,  for 
continuity  of  eloquence.  Only  Awen  is  somewhat  ill-named. 
His  fluency  is  decidedly  modern,  and  his  song  seldom  betrays 
the  bardic  abstraction  known  as  awen  proper  to  the  singer  of  so 
lofty  a  theme. 

Stories  from  Carleton,  with  a  brief  and  well-considered  preface 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  (Walter  Scott),  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
"  Camelot  series,"  and  an  excellent  selection  from  the  shorter 
stories  and  sketches  of  the  admirable  Irish  novelist.  The  book 
includes  such  excellent  examples  of  Carleton's  impressive  and 
picturesque  style  as  "  The  Poor  Scholar,"  "  Shane  Fadh's  Wed- 
ding," the  delightful  and  exquisitely  humorous  description  of  the 
"  Hedge  School,"  as  it  was  when  Carleton  was  himself  being 
trained  as  a  "  poor  scholar,"  and  the  charming  and  characteristic 
story  "  Tubber  Derg."  The  "clay-cold  melancholy  "  which  Mr. 
Yeats  finds  in  the  longer  stories  is  almost  absent  from  this  well- 
selected  book,  while  the  humour,  the  graphic  power,  and  the 
dramatic  art  of  Carleton  are  fully  represented.  Altogether,  as 
a  popular  introduction  of  a  great  writer,  nothing  could  be  better. 

What  to  Do?  (Walter  Scott),  the  new  volume  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Count  Tolstoi's  works,  belongs  to  the  autobiographical 
section  of  the  novelist's  writings,  and  comprises,  with  a  good 
deal  of  Socialistic  political  economy,  a  curiously  naif  account  of 
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the  author's  "  slumming  "  experiences  in  Moscow,  which  is  better 
worth  reading  than  the  prolix  and  contradictory  speculations  on 
society  and  history  that  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  George  Herschel,  in  Health  Troubles  of  City  Life  (Bristol : 
Wright  &  Co.),  offers  some  useful  advice  on  the  "  break-down  " 
in  health  to  which  men  of  business  are  liable.  The  causes  that 
lead  to  the  sudden  collapse  of  active  men  are,  the  author  thinks, 
often  extremely  trivial  when  first  discernible,  and  only  from 
neglect  produce  serious  results.  Strong  tea  and  cigarettes  are 
potent  sources  of  ill,  Dr.  Herschel  well  observes  ;  and  to  these  he 
adds  overwork,  irregular  meals,  want  of  exercise,  worry,  and 
other  more  generally  recognized  causes  of  nerve  exhaustion  and 
dyspepsia.  The  author  writes  with  much  good  sense  of  the  best 
means  to  lessen  the  effects  of  strenuous  business  life  in  an  age  of 
keen  competition.  lie  is  no  fanatical  foe  to  alcohol  and  tobacco ; 
but  he  urges  business  men  to  smoke  and  drink,  as  they  should 
eat,  at  stated  times.  And  this  is  precisely  what  many  men  can- 
not arrive  at,  even  with  the  strongest  recommendations  of  the 
family  doctor. 

Perhaps  the  Compete  Prose  Jfrorks  of  Emenon  (Ward,  Lock,  & 
Co.),  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Minerva  Library,"  edited  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Bettany,  cannot  with  due  regard  to  accuracy  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  "  famous  books  of  unquestioned  value  and  popularity  " 
which  the  series  was  designed  to  embrace.  The  volume  is  made 
up  of  several  books,  the  Essays,  Enylish  Traits,  and  others,  all, 
indeed,  valuable,  yet  scarcely  at  present  popular  or  famous.  The 
reprint,  however,  ought  effectually  to  remedy  the  neglect  of 
Emerson  among  those  tor  whom  cheap  literature  is  now  so  abun- 
dantly provided.  The  print  is  clear,  though  necessarily  small, 
and  the  editor's  introduction  is  brief  and  satisfactory. 

Nonsense  Drolleries,  by  Edward  Lear,  illustrated  by  William 
Foster  (Warne  &  Co.),  is  a  re-issue  of  "  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy 
Cat  "  and  "The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo,"  with  drawings  of  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  humour,  by  an  artist  who  shows  a  really  de- 
lightful sympathy  with  the  poet's  frolicsome  moods. 

A  Manual  of  Home  Nursing,  by  Louisa  Emily  Dobree  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  sound,  sensible,  and  comprehensive 
little  handbook  on  the  art  of  tending  the  sick.  Miss  Dobree  is 
nothing  but  practical  when  treating  of  the  duties  of  the  nurse  and 
her  relation  to  the  patient  and  the  doctor. 

The  wanderer  among  the  East-Anglian  water-ways  may  be 
provided  with  a  capital  and  cheering  companion  in  Summer  in 
Broadland  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  an  illustrated  narrative  of  a  gipsying 
tour  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  by  the  author  of  Friesland  Meres. 
Such  pleasant  reading  ought  to  send  many  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  reap  the  like  good  fortune  that  fell  to  the  author. 

The  Swoop  of  the  Eayles  (Ward  &  Downey)  is  the  "  latest  born," 


though  decidedly  not  "  the  loveliest  far,"  of  all  the  numerous  pro- 
geny cf  the  Battle  of  Dorking.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  dull,  tedious 
fable  of  the  partition  of  the  British  Empire  in  circumstances  that 
are  not  only  incredible,  but  altogether  free  from  the  saving  grace 
of  humorous  present  ment . 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield 
and  Nut  tie's  Fut her.  by  Miss  Yonge,  and  Charles  Kingsley's  Prose 
Idylls  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  tee  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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RESULTS  for  1888. 

HEW  ASSURANCES  COMPLETED  £1,163.000. 
Being  for  the  loth  year  in  succession  above  a  million. 

PREMIUMS  IN  YEAR  £558,875. 
TOTAL  INCOME  £855,886. 
CLAIMS  (including  Bonuses*)  £328,530. 
•  Avenging  49J  per  cent,  on  Policies  Participating. 

REALISED  FUNDS,  £6,516,468 

(the  Increase  in  year  being  £101,212). 


PREMIUM    FOR   £100  AT  DEATH 

With  Profits. 
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Payable  during 
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*-/  Jos.  ta.— being  thus  fret  of  pigment  after  age  50. 

t  At  40  the  Premium  cwr.11/1/7  at  60  is,  for  £1.001,  £33  14s  2d 
— «bont  the  same  as  most  Offices  require  during  the  whole  of 
il  P*'01-0  these  Premiums  have  ceased  the  Policy  will  have 
£™  »"  £  le**  °«>c.  division  of  profits.  To  Professional 
J S 1  ,  w?oae  lncon>e 's  depeident  on  continuance  of 
n-aitn,  this  limited  payment  system  is  specially  recommended 


Xo.  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

COMBINES  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

The  PREMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that  an  Assurance  of  £1,200  or 
£1,250  is  generally  secured  from  the  first  for  a  yearly  payment  which 
elsewhere  assures  (with  profits)  £1,000  only — equivalent  to  an  imme- 
diate Bonus  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  WHOLE  PROFITS  go  to  the  Policyholders,  on  a  system  at 
once  safe  and  equitable, — no  share  being  given  to  those  by  whose 
early  death  there  is  a  loss.  On  this  principle  large  additions  have 
been,  and  will  be,  made  to  the  Policies  of  those  who  live  to  partici- 
pate, notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  premiums. 

The  SURPLUS  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,051,035,  of  which  £350,345  was  reserved  for 
future  participation.  The  number  who  shared  was  9,384.  First  shares  were  (with  a  few  un- 
important exceptions)  from  18  or  20  to  31  per  ceat.,  according  to  age  and  class.  Other 
policies  wore  increased  50  and  80  per  cent. 

The  SOCIETY  has  taken  a  leading  pirt  in  the  Removal  of  Forfeitures. 

Policies,  as  a  rule,  are  World-Wide,  and  free  from  Restrictions  on  Residence  aftep 
five  years — provided  the  Assured  has  attained  age  30. 

Surrender  Values  compare  favourably  with  other  first-class  Offices. 

June  1889.  JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL     PALACE.  —  MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORK 

^  DISPLAY —  Every  Thursday  at  8,  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co.  Grand  special 
Devices,  including  the  Magic  Garden  Fountains  which  spring  into  life  and  Flowers  that  crow 

and  blosaom.   Brock's  Living  Fireworks  and  other  novelties  of  1SS!>  Admission  daily  "One 

Shilling. 


'TOUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The  ORIENT  COM- 

FANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  steamshio  "CHIMBORAZO,"  3.817 
tons  register,  3,000  horse-pOWer,  from  London  on  the  25th  of  September,  for  a  Thirty-eight 
Ways' Cruise,  v.. iting  LisboD,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Palermo,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa, Nice. 
Malaga,  and  Cadiz. 

The  "  CHIMBORAZO  "  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  baths,  Ac 
Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 

Managers  fF-  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO., 

 I      Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  J2.0. 

For  terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  the  West-End  Agents. 
Grindlay  s  Co..  i.'i  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

T  7    i  T.he  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  October  1. 
[}c tory.  Lecture  at  lour  P.M.  by  Mr.  R.  J.  GODLKE,  M.S.,  B.A..  F.R.C.S. 


itemberSt.  Scholnr- 


.  Ihz  E;3Kr.:niiti:asfci  the  Human  rjxhibititfK  wMl'scrr  5 
ships  .Exhibitions,  and  Prues  of  the  value  of  £80.1  areawarded 

In  University  College  Hospital  about  3,011(1  In-Patients  and  :(.,,i)nil  Out-Patients  are  treated 
inn  in.  t  ie  year.  Ihirty-six  Appointments,  eighteen  being  resident,  as  House-Surgeon , 
lloii  e-1  hysieiaii.  I  >hstetrie  Assistant.  Arc.  arc  filled  up  by  competition  during  the  year,  and 
extui  fe  ■       "S      Clerkships  and  Dresserships  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  without 

^^s,|)e<;-'"iCS'  ITiS?  !u';.i"form;ltion  as  to  Classes,  Prizes,  fcc.  may  be  obtained  from  the 
college,  uowei  .street,  \v  .C. 

JOHN  WILLTAMS,  M.D.,  Dean. 
  J.  M.  HORSBURGH,  M.A., Secretary. 


()\YEXS       COLLEGE,  VICTORIA 

MANCHESTER. 


UNIVERSITY, 


TROSPECTUSES  for  the  SESSION  1839-90  are  NOW  READY. 

I. — DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  AND  LAW. 
IL— DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

III —  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

IV —  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

V.— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASSES. 
VI — SCHOLARSHIPS.  &c.  (value  £12  to  £100  per  annum). 
Apply  to  Mr.  COBSISH,  33  Piccadilly,  Manchester  ;  or  at  the  College. 
  HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  lieqhtrar 


CT.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

rw,    r  u.    J'fa,!: •""■"''■'•-The  Rev.  E.  D'AUQUIER,  M.A.  Clare  College.  Camb. 

One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Inter,, icdiati-  Education,  lute  Head-Master  of 

Th,  '''."'"'-Ln-tern  (  olli-ge,  Ramsgate.  with  a  statl'of  Assistant  Musters  (Graduates). 
hoTrrfiWi •  i2K  "  Efw  "  fehghtttil  spot,  close  to  the  sen,  and  contains  teaching  and 

ooarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry  gymnasium 
and  fo^tfbaTflefd?^;;  ' '  "'T"  °J  »«'•-«»»'-:«•-«  »?,  b/autiftU  grounds,  cycle  path  cricket 

aim  looii.all  nelils,  tennis-courts,  Jte.,  sea-bathing  and  bontfnir. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three 

Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  a' 
«1,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 

ior  further  intormation,  applv  to  the  HEAD-MitSTEK 


;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  £10,  £la,  and 


^HE     MASON     COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SESSION  1889-90. 
FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1889. 
davs  J  information  as  to  the  various  Courses  of  Instruction,  lecture 

^SS^^^'t^S^L^'  "ubll8hed  "y  Messrs.  Cobnish.  New  Street,  Bir- 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Skcrktahy,  at  the  College. 

GEO.  II.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 


TJEIDELBERG    COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

— Principals. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  neidelberg. 
A.  B.  CATTY,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb. 
WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
At  the  recent  Exam,  for  the  I.C.S.  a  Pupil  of  Heidelberg  College  obtained  the  hiohest 
MAUE3  IN  German  of  all  the  Candidates. 

SANDHURST  FURTHER  EXAM..  August  1889. 

Alexander  R.  C.  Rew   7539. 

Mr.  Catty  in  London,  5  Riversdale  Road,  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

TMJDOR    HALL    COLLEGE    (for    Ladies),   Forest  Hill, 

Sydenham.  S.E.   Established  over  Thirty  Years  Principals:  Mrs.  Todd  and  Rev. 

J.W.Toim),  D.D.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  Todd  (Girton),  Cambridge.  Professors :  Seeley, 
Churton  Collins,  Garcia.  Dielil,  Loman.  Dulcken,  Larpent,  Ac.—  Gymnasium,  Tennis-courts, 
Swimming,  Hiding.    Full  particulars,  Photo  of  Coll.,  &c.,  on  application. 

^HE     LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesdiy,  October  1. 

The  Hospital,  which  is  the  largest  general  Hospital  in  the  kingdom,  contains  nearly  800 
beds,  all  in  constant  use.  There  are  wards  fur  Accidents,  Surgical  and  Mcdicul  cues,  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  and  Ophthalmic  cities.  Special  dcnurtmcnt^  fur  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Ear.  Thront,  Skin  and  Teeth,  and  for  Cancer,  Tumours,  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Piles,  and 
Fistula.   Number  of  in- patients  last  year,  8,*73  ;  out-patients,  101,514  ;  accidents,  7,456. 

Surgical  operations  daily. 

APPOINTMENTS— Resident  Accoucheur,  House  Physicians,  House  Surgeons.  Forty  of 
these  appointments  are  made  annually.  Numerous  Dressers,  Clinical  Clerks,  Post-mortem 
Cierks.  and  Maternity  Assistants  are  appointed  every  three  months.  All  appointments  are 
free.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  are  also  provided  free  board.  The  New  College 
Buildings  are  now  complete,  and  uiford  moic  than  double  the  former  accommodation. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Pchnlarshi ps,  value  £(V>  and  £10,  and  two  Buxton  Scholarships, 
value  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students. 
Sixteen  other  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Luncheons  or  dinners,  at  moderate  charges,  can  hi  obtained  at  the  Students'  Club. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Metropolitan,  District,  and  other  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute's  walk  of  the 
Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply  personally, or  by  letter,  to 
Mile  End,  E.   MUNRO  SCOTT.  Warden. 

QT.     GEORGE'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  October  1,  when  an  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  CLIFFORD  ALLBUTT,  F.R.S..  at  4  P.M. 

The  following  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  for  competition  in 
October  :— 

I.  A  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £125,  for  the  sons  of  Medical  men  who  have  entered  the 
School  as  bond  fide  first-year  students  during  the  current  year. 
'2.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  £50,  open  to  all  students  commencing  their  studies. 

3.  A  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £90,  open  to  all  students  who  have  entered  the  school  during 
the  current  year,  and  who  have  passed  the  Cambridge  1st  M.B.  since  October  1888. 

4.  A  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  jD'>.*>,  for  students  who,  having  been  signed  up  for  or  pre- 
viously passed  the  Oxtord  1st  M.B.  or  the  Cambridge  2nd  M.B.,  have  cutered  the  School 
during  the  current  year. 

The  following  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  are  also  open  to  students  :— 

TheWilliam  Brown  £100  Exhibition  ;  the  William  Brown  £10  Exhibition  ;  the  Brackenhury 
Prize  in  Medicine,  value  £32;  the  Brackenhury  Prize  in  Surgery,  value  i32  ;  the  Pollock 
Prize  in  Physiology,  value  £18  ;  the  Johnson  Prize  in  Anatomy,  value  £1'»  IOs.  :  th- Treasurer's 
Prize,  value  £10  ins.  ;  General  Proficiency  Prizes  for  Hist,  se  sond,  and  third  year  students,  of 
£10  10s.  each  ;  the  Brodie  Prize  in  Surgery  ;  the  Acland  Prize  iu  Medicine  ;  the  Thompson 
Medal,  and  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize. 

All  Hospital  appointments,  including  the  two  House  Physicianships  and  two  House  Sur- 
peon-diips,  are  awarded  as  the  result  of  competition,  and  are  opeu  to  the  students  without 
additional  expense  of  any  kind. 

Clerkships  and  Dressershins,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 
Several  paid  appointments,  including  that  of  Obstetric  Assistant,  with  a  salary  of  £100  and 
board  ami  lodging,  are  awarded  yearly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  School 
Committee. 

The  new  Physiological  Laboratories  and  Class  Rooms  are  now  open. 
Prospectuses  and  fuller  details  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 

THOMAS  WIIIPHAM,  M.B. ,  Dean. 


QT.     THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

O  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1S89-90  will  OPEN  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Address,  at  3  P.M.,  by  Mr.  Willtau  Axdkrsox,  F.R.C.S. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  123  guineas  and  £6f>  respectively, 
open  to  all  first-.>ear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  '  ompetitiou.  The  Examination  will  be 
held  on  September  25,  L'li,  and  'J7,  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Butany  or  Zoology,  at  the  option  ot'Candidates. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, as  also  several  Medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  '  * 
and  "  INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  separately  to 
Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  in 
their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  aiso  lor  Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Loduines  is  kept  bv  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  nbo  has  a  list  of 
local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into  their  houses. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  GaottGE 
Rendle.  _J_  _ 

E.  NETTLE=HIP,  Dean. 

ftUY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  ommeuces  on  Tuesday,  October  1. 
The  Hospital  contains  G!t5  beds,  of  which  r.no  are  in  constant  occupation.   Special  Clashes 
are  held  for  Students  preparing  ior  the  Examinations  of  the  University  ot  London,  and  other 
Higher  Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Homital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
merits  of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of  the  value  of  100 

Guineas,  open  to  Candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  :  and  one  of  50  Guineas,  open  to 
Candidates  under  twentv-tive  vears  of  age  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  science,  one  ot  the 
value  of  120  Guineas,  and  another  of  0)  Guineas,  open  to  Candidates  under  tweuty-nve  years 
of  age. 

PRIZES  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  £3C0. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  is  attached  to  the  Hospital,  which  affords  to 
Students  all  the  instruction  required  lor  a  Licence  iu  Dental  Surgery. 

COLLEGE.— A  residential  College  is  in  course  of  erection  upon  a  site  close  to  the  Hospital, 
to  accommodate  about  oil  Students  in  addition  to  the  Resident  Stall  ot  the  Hospital.  The 
College  contains  a  large  Dining  Hall,  and  Reading  Rooms  for  the  use  of  the  STUDENTS'  CLUB. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  PEititv,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E. 

f^-UY'S  HOSPITAL  CLASSES  for  the  PRELIMINARY 

VJ  SCIENTIFIC  vM.B.Lond.)  EXAMINATION  are  held  in  the  Medical  School,  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL  durin"  the  Winter  mid  Summer  Sessions.  The  Fee  lor  the  whole  Course  is 
Ten  Guineas!  The  (lass  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E.  j  
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OLVERIIAMPTON      GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


The  IIEAD-MASTERS1II1'  will  become  VACANT  at  Christmas  nest  by  the  retire- 
ment of THOMA3  BBAGK,  Esq. 

It  is  provided  by  the  scheme  that  the  Head-Master  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University 
within  the  britisli  Empire  and  not  necessarily  in  Holy  Orders. 

His  emolument  will  be  derived  from  three  sources. 

(1.)  A  Fixed  Stipend  of  £200  a  year. 

(2.)  Capitation  Fees  at  the  rate  of  £3  a  year  for  each  boy  in  the  senior  department,  and  £1  a 
year  in  tiie  junior  department. 

(3.)  From  Boarders.  The  school  buildine*  provide  a  house  for  the  Head-Master,  in  which 
he  will  be  required  to  reside,  and  accommodation, Including  tittin;  and  furniture,  is  also 
provided  in  the  house  for  thirty  boarders  or  thereabouts. 

There  are  three  Exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  from  the  school  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  each  tenable  for  three  years.  The  school  has  been  highly  successtul  tor  many 
years  post.  .  ... 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  arc  invited  to  send  their  applications,  with  testimonials,  to 
Messrs.  NKVK  £  CltKSSWKLL,  Solicitors,  Wolverhampton,  on  or  belore  the  I7U»  ua\  ol 
September  next. 

The  Election  will  he  made  on  the  1st  day  of  October  next. 

The  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
holidays 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  personal  application  be  made  to  the  Governors. 
All  letters  mav  be  addressed  to  the  above-mentioned  Clerks,  marked  YV.  G.  S.,  from  whom 
Copies  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Management  of  the  School  may  be  obtained  tor  seven  starm  s. 
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BOYCOTTING  AND  FICKETTING. 

T BOUGH  the  strike  is  not  yet  settled,  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  an  arrangement  will  have  been  maile 
he  fore  we  go  to  press.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  terms 
of  a  settlement  we  have  not  seen.  We  can  only  hope  that 
tl  courage  of  the  Companies  had  not  failed  them,  and 
m  de  them  forget  the  many  encouraging  signs  of  the  week — 
tfa  ■  increasing  number  of  men  who  were  got  to  work,  the 
diminishing  efficacy  of*  the  pickets,  and  the  depression 
among  the  strikers.  It  is  also,  we  may  add — remembering 
the  signal  bad  faith  shown  by  the  strike  leaders  last 
Sunday— early  to  conclude  that  the  last  compromise  will 
have  better  "fortune  than  the  first.  The  failure  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  negotiations  has  been  naturally  the  text 
for  a  great  deal  of  angry  contradiction,  but  the  leading 
facts  of  the  incident  are  known  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Cardinal 
"MANNING  met  the  leaders  of  the  strike  last  Saturday, 
and  proposed  to  them  a  compromise,  by  which  many  of 
the  demands  of  the  men  were  conceded ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  dock  labourers  should 
return  to  work  at  the  yt.  an  hour  rate  till  the  ist  of 
January,  and  that  the  men  who  had  been  taken  on  during 
the  strike  should  not  be  molested.  The  scheme,  which  the 
Dock  Companies  had  agreed  to  accept  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  Sir  Henry  le  Marchant,  was  actually  received  by 
Mr.  Burns  and  his  fellow-managers  in  a  way  which  con- 
vinced the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  assessors  that  they  thought 
it  reasonable.  Mr.  Burns  did,  indeed,  represent  that  he 
must  leave  the  ultimate  decision  to  the  Strike  Committee, 
but  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that  a  popular  leader  of 
so  much  influence,  and  one  who,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
dignity  of  labour  no  doubt,  deals  with  opposition  by  put- 
ting himself  in  a  fighting  attitude  and  threatening  to  smash 
jaws,  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  this 
authority  to  see  reason.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to 
the  zealous  peace-makers  at  the  Mansion  House  when  the 
compromise  was  not  only  rejected,  but  rejected  in  the 
rudest  way,  and  was  made  an  excuse  for  assuring  the 
strikers  that  the  Companies  were  yielding,  and  that  they 
bad  only  to  hold  out  to  secure  all  their  demands  at  once. 
No  result  could  have  justified  Sir  Henry  le  Marchant 
more  thoroughly,  or  have  inflicted  a  better  deserved  snub 
on  the  busybodies  who  intruded  into  the  dispute.  The 
Hi-hop  and  the  Lord  Mayor  appear  to  have  taken  their 
lesson.  The  persistence  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  offering 
his  services  to  the  mob  leaders  who  use  him  as  a  tool  is, 
however,  intelligible  enough.  If  you  will  play  the  part  of 
friend  of  the  people  when  the  people  does  not  want  you,  a 
certain  amount  of  toad-eating  is  unavoidable.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Burns,  "  poor  little  Ben  Tillett,"  and  the 
others  have,  by  their  own  showing,  insisted  through  the 
week  on  terms  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  were  pre- 
pared last  Saturday  to  recommend  to  their  Committee  as 
reasonable. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  the  resources  by  which  the  strike 
is  prolonged  have  become  even  less  mysterious  than  before. 
lEnough  money  has  been  sent  from  Australia  to  keep  some 
thousands  of  men,  accustomed  at  all  times  to  small  wages 
*nd  casual  work— accustomed  also  to  be  largely  supported 
by  their  wives,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conjugate  the  active  voice  of  the  verb  to  strike— in 
a  condition  of  idleness  refreshed  by  beer.  In  spite  of  the 
sturdy  begging  of  Mr.  Burns,  and  his  rather  amusing 
shame  for  the  American  workmen  who  will  not  tip  him, 
less  money  has  been  subscribed  than  would  have  been 
acceptable.  Still,  enough  has  come  in  to  serve  the  turn. 
It  is  distributed  by  Mr.  Burns  "  in  a  fighting  attitude."  As 
long  as  it  holds  out  and  the  distribution  confers  a  position  of 


dignity  on  the  distributor,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
human  nature  of  your  leader  will  willingly  consent  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  state  of  things  which  keeps  the  person  who  enjoys 
all  its  advantages,  and  suffers  none  of  its  inconveniences,  in 
a  situation  so  conspicuous.  To  be  at  once  the  friend,  the 
champion,  and  the  master  of  "  the  people "  is  a  pleasure 
given  to  few.  If  Sir  Henry  le  Marchant,  now,  or  Mr. 
Norwood  were  to  threaten  to  cane  a  workman,  and  were 
not  to  be  knocked  down  for  their  bullying,  what  would  the 
"  Liberal  "  press  say  1  In  the  admirable  strike  leader  the 
language  is  appropriate,  and  passes  unnoted  by  the  friends 
of  the  people.  What  could  not  be  done  by  doles  was  done  by 
intimidation.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  thanks  in  great  part  to 
the  resolution  of  the  East-End  magistrates,  that  downright 
riot  has  been  largely,  if  not  altogether,  avoided.  The  strange 
story  of  the  lime,  which  happened  to  be  quite  promiscuous- 
like  in  somebody's  hands,  and  happened  most  unaccountably 
in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  to  get  into  somebody's  eyes,  re- 
quires investigation  and  explanation.  What,  however,  is  very 
clear  is  that  there  was  lime  about,  and  that  it  hurt  somebody. 
This  is  certainly  not  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
such  orderly  people  as  the  strikers.  It  is  very  obvious, 
too,  that  this  lime  was  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a  great  deal  of  intimidation  which  has  proved  effective.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  modified  his  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  organized  intimidation,  and  Mr. 
Monro  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  Home  Secretary.  It 
is  highly  desirable,  if  this  is  a  tenable  view,  that  we  should 
shortly  obtain  a  definition  of  organized  intimidation  by  a 
competent  authority.  If  the  sympathizers  with  the  un- 
lamented  Lipski  had  waited  for  Mr.  Matthews  at  his  going 
out  and  his  coming  in,  if  they  had  crowded  round  him  on 
the  pavement  between  the  carriage  and  the  house,  if  they 
had  yelled  at  him,  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  himself,  called  him  a  weak  man  who  was  determined  to 
make  good  his  bungling  in  the  Cass  case  by  hanging  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent  in  defiance  of  the  evidence, 
if,  finally,  they  had  hustled  him,  would  or  would  not  this 
conduct  on  their  part  have  been  held  to  amount  to  assault 
and  intimidation  1  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would,  and  very  properly  too.  But  for  that  very  reason 
we,  for  our  part,  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  organized 
intimidation  in  the  East  End.  Mr.  Matthews  may  read 
for  himself  of  the  mobbing  of  "  blacklegs "  in  Eenchurch 
Street  and  at  the  dock  gates,  of  sailors  turned  hack 
by  violence  on  their  way  to  their  ships,  of  crowds 
which  block  the  road  and  howl  abuse  at  men  going 
to  the  work  they  have  every  right  to  take.  This  is 
certainly  not  picketting  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the 
judges.  It  is  intimidation  conducted  by  bodies  of  persons 
banded  to  prevent  others  from  doing  what  they  have  a 
lawful  right  to  do,  and  that,  though  no  lime  is  thrown,  no 
blows  struck,  and  no  weapon  used,  is  conspiracy  to  intimi- 
date. For  the  rest,  does  or  does  not  Mr.  Matthews  think 
that  to  tell  any  one  that  he  will  be  a  marked  man  if  he 
does  this  or  the  other  lawful  thing,  is  a  threat  t  It  is 
notorious  that  this  language  is  freely  used,  and  if  it  is  not 
threatening  and  intimidation,  a  new  definition  of  those 
terms  is  greatly  needed. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  how  this  intimi- 
dation works,  and  by  whom  it  is  worked.  It  is  at  least 
highly  probable  that  the  rejection  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
compromise  was  partly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  clause 
stipulating  for  the  security  of  the  mea  taken  on  by  the 
Companies.  If  this  had  been  accepted,  the  strike  leaders 
would  have  deprived  themselves  in  future  of  a  very  useful 
instrument  of  coercion.  It  would  never  do  to  confess  that 
they  could  not  carry  o  it  their  threats.  To  this  same  desire 
to  show  their  power  may  be  attributed  the  refusal  to  allow 
poor  Mr.  Lafone,  after  all  his  virtuous  but  cheap  exertions, 
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to  unload  one  of  the  vessels  at  his  wharf.  Another  freak 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  compulsory  stopping  of  work 
by  men  who  were  earning  40s.  to  50s.  a  week  in  the 
Surrey  Docks  in  unloading  timber  ships.  This  work,  be  it 
remembered,  ends  when  the  ice  closes  the  Baltic,  and, 
therefore,  these  men  will  have  so  much  the  less  to  live  on 
during  the  coming  winter.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  interest 
of  any  class  of  workers  has  become  a  very  secondary  matter 
in  a  strike  which  was  maintained  by  the  Committee,  on 
funds  from  Australia,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  or  two 
Unions  which  are  well  off,  and  can  afford  to  stand  out.  The 
declaration  of  the  lightermen,  a  privileged  body,  that  they 
will  stand  out — even  if  the  labourers  yield — till  the  terms 
first  demanded  are  conceded,  and  that  they  will  stop  the 
traffic  on  the  river,  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  strike ; 
but  it  ought  to  show  mildly  sentimental  people  what  the 
movement  has  really  become. 


THE  WICKED  TURK. 

THE  troubles,  and  rumours  of  troubles,  which  beset  the 
Port  e  at  most  times,  and  not  least  at  this  season — when 
there  is  little  to  do  and  much  must  be  made  to  talk  about 
by  those  whose  business  is  to  talk — have  recently  quieted 
down  a  little.  The  rather  inexplicable  bickerings  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  seem  to  have  shown  no  symptoms  of 
reaching  a  more  active  stage  than  that  in  which  the  weapons 
are  ink  and  breath— as  good  harmless  instruments,  when 
they  do  not  set  others  going,  as  can  be  found.  Any  actual 
quarrel  between  these  Powers  or  powerlets  could  only  end 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Sultan,  who  in  all  such  cases  is 
made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  neighbours'  and  subjects' 
amusements.  In  a  small  way  the  distress  in  the  Black 
Mountain  is  bad  news  for  Turkey.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
pointed  out,  as  was  noticed  only  the  other  day,  by  the 
representative  of  England  in  that  hilly  and  heroic  district 
that  Montenegro  is  a  very  peaceful  place,  for  the  reason 
that  every  Montenegrin  carries,  and  knows  that  every  other 
Montenegrin  carries,  a  six-chambered  revolver  and  a  knife 
or  two.  This  securing  of  peace  by  preparation  of  war, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  the  state  of  things  when  men 
thus  armed  are  hungry  and  see  provisions  in  neighbouring 
districts.  Here,  too,  the  Turk  would  have  to  pay  for  all  ; 
and  more  here  than  anywhere  else,  thanks  to  the  still  more 
closely  drawn  relations  between  Bussia  and  Montenegro. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  no  trouble  will  arise  here  or  any- 
where except  at  the  instigation  of  Russia.  It  is  still  com- 
pletely unknown  what  exact  effect  vexations,  political  and 
other,  have  had  on  the  Czar's  mind,  and  on  the  working  of 
that  mind  all  depends.  The  new  developments  of  Panslavist 
agitation  which  have  resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  paper 
schemes  of  Balkan  States,  rearranged  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey  and  Austria,  and  with  armies  undisguisedly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Czar,  will  be  paper  schemes  merely  or 
dangerous  instruments  of  European  disturbance  exactly  as 
the  personal  temper  of  the  Czar  determines — unless,  in- 
deed, his  hand  be  forced  by  a  new  and  alarming  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Nihilist  spirit,  of  which  something  has  already 
been  heard. 

The  ill-temper  of  those  curious  monomaniacs  who  see  all 
things  in  Turkish  wickedness,  and  who  imagine  that  those 
whose  eyes  are  clearer  see  all  things  in  Turkish  virtue,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  favourable  sign.  These  persons  are  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  both  in  Armenia  and  in 
Crete ;  nor  do  they  lack  good  reason  for  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  once  more  asserted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  that  the  Armenians,  as  a  nation,  have  by  no 
means  that  desire  to  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  so  lose  their  nationality  altogether,  which 
their  English  sympathizers  think  they  ought  to  feel.  The 
Armenian,  like  the  members  of  many  other  subject  races, 
is  a  very  curious  mixture  of  qualities.  He  has  the  ten- 
dency to  intrigue,  the  apparent  pusillanimity  capable  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  showing  fight  admirably,  the 
proneness  to  grumble  and  whine,  the  habit  of  preferring 
above  all  things  to  load  himself  if  he  can  with  the  thick 
clay.  But  he  is  really  patriotic,  extremely  shrewd,  not 
seldom  very  well  informed,  and  not  at  all  of  an  impulsive 
nature.  These  latter  qualities  would  of  themselves  disin- 
cline Armenians  to  submit  themselves  to  an  Empire  which 
swallows  all  nationalities,  and  which  if  not,  except  in  war- 
time, particularly  oppressive  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  the  least  favourable  ruling  Power  in  Europe,  or 


perhaps  in  the  world,  to  the  prosperous  commercial  person, 
which  every  Armenian  desires  to  be.  It  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  sufferings  of  Armenians  touch  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  part  is  much  better 
able  to  defend  itself,  if  it  chooses,  than  is  pretended.  Some 
of  the  latest  news  tells  how  certain  villagers,  plucking  up 
their  courage,  did  repulse  and  defeat  the  fire-breathing 
brother  of  the  great  Moussa  himself,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  might  be  done  much  oftener.  The  Porte  cannot 
afford,  and  its  provincial  subjects  would  by  no  means  wish  to 
afford,  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  by  which  alone  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  as  it  is  understood  in  Western 
countries,  can  be  attained.  What  it  can  do  is  to  "  see  fair  "  and 
to  interfere  with  the  stronghand  in  cases  of  decided  oppression. 
And  it  may  be  freely  granted  that,  though  this  is  actually 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  it 
is  not  done  as  universally  and,  above  all,  as  ostentatiously 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  would  direct.  The  Turk, 
though  not  a  fool,  is  terribly  ignorant  of  Western  ways ; 
Russia  understands  them  very  well.  While  Russia  and 
Russophils  direct  a  whole  reptile  press  and  never  cease  to 
advertise  or  invent,  or  both,  atrocities  and  what  not,  the 
Turk  reposes  in  a  supine  and  childish  belief  that  magna  est 
Veritas.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear,  unless  the- 
Russophils  lie  more  than  is  even  their  wont,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  Moussa  at  Constantinople  has  not  been  wholly 
judicious.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  show  him  a 
stern  countenance  first,  even  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
acquitting  or  pardoning  him  afterwards,  than  to  furnish 
the  newspapers  of  Europe  with  opportunities  of  paragraphs 
about  his  good  reception  at  Constantinople.  But  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  inquiry,  though  delayed  and  in- 
judiciously prepared,  will  be  a  real  inquiry,  and  that  is  the 
important  thing. 

It  is,  however,  Crete  which  seems  to  be  giving  the 
greatest  grief  to  the  Sultan's  enemies.  In  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  (though  it  is  never  safe  to  hurry  judgment  in 
such  cases),  Shakir  Pasha  has  gone  to  work  with  that 
turbulent  island  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 
Even  the  busy  brains  and  shameless  fronts  of  Russian  and 
Greek  agents  have  not  been  able  to  report  or  invent  any 
"  atrocities."  The  district  in  revolt  is  admitted  to  have 
shrunk  to  much  smaller  dimensions,  important  strongholds 
of  the  insurgents  have  been  occupied,  and  the  whole  process 
has  been  accompanied  by  that  form  of  conciliation  which  is 
the  only  reasonable  form  of  that  much-abused  word  and 
thing.  The  spurious  conciliation  which  our  Radical  agitators 
cry  up  consists  in  approaching  a  mutineer  cap-in-hand  and 
saying,  "  Sir,  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  you.  I  am  ready 
"  to  concede  everything  I  possibly  can  ;  be  merciful,  and 
"  do  not  put  your  heel  upon  my  neck  harder  than  in 
"  your  merciful  wisdom  you  think  necessary.''  The  other 
conciliator  comes  to  his  man  with  matches  burning,  edges 
him  out  of  this  position  and  that,  at  once  as  gently  and 
forcibly  as  he  can ;  and,  if  there  is  a  sign  of  resistance,  says, 
"  You  had  better  take  what  I  offer  you  ;  for,  if  you  don't, 
"  the  sword  will  decide  it,  and  a  pretty  sharp  sword  too." 
Even  in  minor  details  Shakir  Pasha's  despatches,  which 
appear  to  be  confirmed  from  Athens  and  from  local  sources, 
contain  plenty  of  reasons  for  chagrin  and  no  comfort  for  the 
atrocitymongers.  The  first  concern  of  this  brutal  Turk 
appears  to  have  been  in  every  case  to  secure  quiet  living  to 
both  sides  ;  to  dissuade  both,  and  not  only  the  Christians, 
from  carrying  arms;  to  parley,  where  parley  was  possible, 
with  the  local  leaders,  one  by  one,  and  get  each  to  quiet  the 
place  where  he  himself  has  influence ;  to  pay  no  attention 
to  idle  rumours ;  and,  while  making  an  ample  show  of  force, 
to  abstain  from  anything  like  needless  violence,  and,  in- 
deed, from  violence  at  all.  The  most  atrocious  act  yet 
charged  against  him  is  the  sentence  on  a  Cretan  agitator  of 
ten  years'  deportation  from  the  island  he  has  tried  to  throw 
into  anarchy — a  very  terrible  and  unheard-of  punishment, 
no  doubt.  If  Shakir  Pasha  goes  on  in  this  way,  he  will 
run  Mr.  Balfour  hard  for  the  prize  of  Gladstonian  detes- 
tation, and,  good  luck  helping  him,  he  will  pacify  Crete. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sultan  will  determine  and  will 
be  able  to  keep,  as  reported,  a  much  larger  force  in  the 
island  for  the  future  than  has  been  kept  there  for  some 
time  past.  There  is  no  oppression  of  any  sort  there,  but 
there  is  a  most  virulent  party  feeling  between  Christians 
and  Mussulmans  and  between  different  Christian  parties. 
And  as  all  these  parties,  Mussulman  and  Christian  alike, 
have  a  generous  determination  not  to  be  "  put  upon  "  by 
the  others,  as  there  are  generally  ill-conditioned  persons 
about,  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  are  only  too  glad  to 
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make  bate  between  them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  central 
authority.  Crete  is  not  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
Si'ltan  may  as  well  keep  his  troops  there  as  anywhere  else 
— unless  he  is  obliged  by  unfriendly  proceedings  on  his 
neighbours'  part  to  mass  them  in  Armenia  or  Macedonia. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARTY  AGAIN. 

WE  now  know  that  in  Lord  Hartixgtox's  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  other  persons  less  qualified  to 
judge,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  there  will  be  a  complete  and 
definite  change  in  the  array  of  parties.  At  present  the  political 
world  is  still  divided  up  into  half  a  dozen  sections,  all  loose, 
all  uncertain  and  disorderly  except  one,  which,  through 
their  divisions  and  uncertainties,  is  far  stronger  than  any 
of  the  rest.  That  is  unquestionably  the  case,  although  the 
Conservatives  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  own 
strength  and  the  comparative  feebleness  of  other  Parlia- 
mentary factions.  But,  though  we  may  have  less  reason 
than  some  others  to  complain  of  a  state  of  things  which 
gives  preponderance  (or  its  potentialities)  to  the  soberest 
party  in  the  nation,  it  is  not  well  that  England  should  be 
perpetually  vexed,  as  Erance  is,  by  four  or  five  contentious 
factions ;  and,  if  otherwise  the  prospect  is  a  troubled  one, 
there  will  be  some  satisfaction  in  escaping  from  the  petty 
confusions  of  the  day,  and  in  getting  back  to  the  convenient 
old  two-great- party  system  of  political  warfare.  Everything 
seems  to  show  that  this  will  happen  before  long.  Although 
in  one  part  of  his  recent  address  Lord  Hartington  spoke  of 
the  Liberals  as  if  they  were  still  linked  in  some  shadowy 
way  with  the  Opposition ;  and,  though  he  and  his  Liberal 
colleagues  remain  indisposed  to  merge  themselves  in  a 
Government  called  Conservative,  he  had  a  pregnant  word 
to  this  effect : — "  All  that  is  taking  place  from  day  to  day, 
"  the  common  labours  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  com- 
"  inon  interests  which  we  are  learning  to  uphold  and  defend, 
"  are  laying  the  foundation  at  some  not  very  distant  time 
"  of  the  formation  of  a  still  greater  National  party  "  ;  which 
party,  Lord  Hartixgtox  went  on  to  say,  would  be 
bound  together  by  devotion  to  Imperial  interests,  and  by 
"  common  effort  to  raise  and  elevate  the  condition  of  our 
"  countrymen  all  over  the  United  Kingdom." 
_  Lord  Hartixgtox  is  probably  right  in  thinking  it  judi- 
cious to  keep  himself  and  his  friends  out  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Cabinet  for  yet  a  while.  For  that  would 
mean  a  formal  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  by  certain 
extrusions  and  certain  admissions;  and  we  must  remember 
—as  no  doubt  Lord  Hartixgtox  himself  does — that  this 
might  displease  some  Conservative  voters  as  much  as  some 
Liberals.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  agree  with  him  (a  matter  of 
small  importance,  however)  if  he  believes  that  the  Liberal- 
ism of  which  he  is  spokesman  does  not  already  form  a 
distinct  party  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  modern 
Radicalism.  Further  it  might  be  said  that  his  description 
of  the  "  still  greater  National  party,"  of  which  he  for  esees 
the  birth,  is  wanting  in  distinctiveness  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
single  political  faction  in  this  or  any  other  land  which  does 
not  mark  itself  off  in  precisely  the  same  terms.  Imperialist, 
Royalist,  Republican,  Boulangist  in  France  ;  Conservative, 
Liberal,  Gladstonian,  Laboucherian  in  England— we  are  all 
devoted  to  Imperial  interests  (rightly  considered),  and  all 
enlisted  in  a  "common  effort  to  raise  and  elevate  our  fellow- 
"  countrymen  "  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  But  we  know  what  is  meant.  The  party  called 
Radical  has  taken  to  itself  a  variety  of  doctrine  which  was 
totally  unknown  in  English  politics  till  recently.  On  the 
ground  of  this  doctrine,  with  its  own  peculiar  "  efforts  to 
"  raise  and  elevate  our  fellow-countrymen,"  a  party  is 
rapidly  forming  which  promises  to  become  very  solid  and 
very  formidable,  since  it  is  likely  to  include  all  the  various 
kinds  of  faddists  and  to  seduce  the  whole  mass  of  en- 
franchised ignorance  and  hunger.  To  the  leaders  of  this 
portentous  body  of  experimental  revolutionists,  a  Whig  is 
as  hateful  as  any  Tory.  The  repugnance  is  mutual;  and 
when  we  perceive  that  the  next  general  election  is  not  far 
off,  we  also  perceive  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
common  sense  of  Whig  and  Toiy,  Liberal  and  old-school 
Radical,  will  bring  all  under  one  flag  against  the  organized 
forces  of  anarchy  and  excess.  Evidently  that  is  what  Lord 
Hartixgtox  means,  and,  in  company  with  many  others,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  agreed  with  him 
before  he  spoke. 

From  some  other  passages  in  his  address,  however,  it 


would  appear  that  he  puts  the  general  election  first,  the 
formation  of  the  party  which  is  to  be  called  National  after- 
wards. Doubtful  of  what  may  happen  when  the  next 
electoral  struggle  comes  on,  he  even  seems  to  think  that  a 
Radical  victory  at  the  polls  may  possibly  precede  the  re- 
construction of  parties.  If  that  is  to  be  the  order  of 
events,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  friends  of  order,  no 
matter  what  their  denomination.  But  must  it  be  so  1  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  form  up  the  national  party  at  once,  in 
preparation  for  the  elections  which  will  certainly  put  the 
other  side  together,  and  possibly — as  Lord  Hartixgtox 
says  —  give  them  the  victory  ?  Their  chance  will 
certainly  be  reduced  if  they  are  promptly  met  by  the 
combination  which  their  triumph  would  precipitate,  and 
which  will  surely  have  to  lace  them  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  we  have  a 
constitutional  authority  which  could  and  would  throw  out 
their  Home  Rule  Bills  and  their  other  grand  measures  of 
subversion  and  revolution.  This  safeguard  against  hasty 
changes  of  the  first  magnitude  the  Liberal  leader  insisted 
upon  at  great  length  ;  arguing  for  the  propriety  of  putting 
it  to  use  in  a  remarkably  energetic  way.  But  much  is 
gained  whenever  resort  to  the  veto  of  the  Peers  is  avoided ; 
and  the  prospect  of  forming  a  great  national  party  amidst 
the  ravings  and  riotings  of  a  "  conflict  with  the  House  of 
"  Lords  "  is  not  half  so  pleasant  as  the  hope  of  a  similar 
operation  to  avert  misfortunes  of  which  that  conflict  would 
be  only  a  part.  For  ourselves,  we  can  but  think  that  it 
would  not  be  the  wisest  course  to  put  off  the  combination 
which  Lord  Hartixgtox  looks  to  till  after  the  Radicals 
have  had  their  fling  at  the  next  general  election.  That  is 
to  say,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  oppose  them  on  that  occasion  with  all  the  forces 
that  good  sense  and  moderation  can  bring  together.  And 
something  can  be  done,  even  though  the  Liberal-Unionists 
and  the  Liberals  generally  still  stand  aside  as  an  indepen- 
dent party — allied  with  the  Conservatives,  whose  counsels 
they  share  and  whose  policies  they  modify,  .but  declining  as 
yet  to  come  into  the  same  organization.  What  this  patriotic 
and  influential  body  ofmen  can  do  is  to  make  no  bones  of  declar- 
ing themselves  inarmsagainst  the  new  party  of  Revolutionary 
Radicalism — not  on  Home  Rule  grounds  alone.  Something 
else  they  can  do.  They  can  make  it  clear,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  allies,  and  beyond  all  doubt  for  the  good  of  the 
State,  that,  though  they  still  mean  to  do  their  utmost  to 
raise  and  elevate  the  condition  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  they  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing that  business  with  pieces  of  policy  broken  from  the 
revolutionary  and  Socialistic  methods  of  Laboucherian 
Radicalism,  and  necessarily  swarming  with  the  life  thereof. 
Liberal  principles  forbid  that  kind  of  medicining  as  sternly 
as  any  body  of  political  principles  in  existence ;  while,  so 
far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  (and  it  has  been  tried 
more  than  a  little),  nothing  but  failure,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  failure,  has  been  the  consequence  in  the  long  run. 
With  the  older  Radicalism  much  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  concession  and  conciliation.  With  the  new  Radicalism 
all  such  dealing  would  be  as  absurd  as  concession  to 
smallpox  (which,  indeed,  is  the  demand  of  one  of  its 
tribes) ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  opposed,  it  must  be 
opposed  from  the  beginning  on  that  understanding. 


STILL  MORE  CHATTER. 

NO,  they  will  never  have  done.  There  is  always  some- 
body who  wants  to  "chatter  about  Harriet"  and 
Shelley.  Mr.  Matthew  Arxold,  in  his  diverting  review 
of  Professor  Dowdex's  magazine  of  chatter  about  Harriet, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  settle  the  affair  once  for  all. 
But  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  whose  contempt  for  the  middle  classes 
may  prove  him  to  be  a  haughty  Eupatrid,  returns  to 
Harriet  and  to  SnELLEY  in  the  International  Review. 
With  much  that  Mr.  Salt  has  to  say  about  Mr.  Arxold's 
criticisms  of  Shelley's  poetry  it  were  superfluous  to  express 
agreement.  Everybody  agrees.  When  Mr.  Arxold  spoke 
as  if  Shelley's  prose  might  survive  his  poetry  we  may  pre- 
sume that  this  was  "  merely  his  fun,"  though  the  humour 
be  rather  subterranean.  Mr.  Salt  tries  to  show  that  Mr. 
A  rnold's  ideas  were  not  so  very  different  from  Shelley's, 
though  his  dislike  of  Shelley's  ideas  may  have  helped  to 
prevent  him  from  appreciating  his  poetry.  It  was,  perhaps, 
more  the  manner  than  the  matter  that  Mr.  Arxold  dis- 
liked. Say  what  you  will,  the  Revolt  of  Islam  is  full  of  the 
most  boyish  absurdities,  of  incidents  before  which  Mayne 
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Reid  sinks  into  common  sense  and  constructive  art.  All 
the  wincly  "  Voices,"  all  the  reforms  which  were  to  take 
the  shape  of  weaving  buds  and  beams,  all  the  futile 
optimisms  of  Shelley,  may  well  have  discontented  Mr. 
Arnold.  For  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  true 
that  he  did  not  appreciate  this  "  meteoric  poet  "--the 
more  is  the  pity.  But  this,  perhaps,  vexes  Mr.  Salt 
much  less  than  Mr.  Arnold's  very  plain,  blunt,  and  accu- 
rate criticism  of  Shelley  as  a  young  man,  and  of  the 
detestable  set  in  which  he  lived. 

Shelley,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  always  a  boy,  and  a  boy 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  schoolgirl  in  him.  Of  the  boy  he 
had  that  grave  unconscious  absurdity  which  Mr.  George 
Meredith  very  happily  describes  in  the  characters  of 
Ripton  Thompson  and  Richard  Feverel.  He  believed  in 
certain  ideas  which,  to  our  mind,  the  whole  course  of 
human  history  demonstrates  to  be  false.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  question.  The  important  thing  is  that,  when  it 
suited  him,  Shelley  "  lived  up  to "  these  ideas  with  an 
owl-like  solemnity  truly  boyish.  Of  the  schoolgirl  he  had 
the  engouement  and  the  caprice  ;  he  fell  in  love  with  men 
and  women  right  and  left,  called  them  angels  and  demi- 
gods, and  then  lost  conceit  of  them,  and  named  them 
Brown  Demons,  and  whistled  them  down  the  wind  of  his 
contempt.  We  do  not  see  how  any  grown  man  can  read 
Shelley's  biography  and  not  admit  these  defects  ;  errors 
not  astonishing  in  a  miss  of  sixteen,  but  amazing  in  a  man, 
however  young,  in  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  poet. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  course,  saw  all  this,  and  he  thought  it 
necessary,  though  perhaps  it  was  superfluous,  to  tell  the 
truth  about  these  aspects  of  Shelley's  character.  Mr.  Salt, 
therefore,  accuses  him  of  embracing  Bumble,  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  poor  middle  class  which  Mr.  Salt  looks 
down  on  from  some  far  pinnacle  of  birth  and  culture.  But 
it  really  is  not  a  question  of  the  middle  classes.  No  duke, 
no  "  docker,"  nobody,  no  man  civilized  or  savage,  wTould  have 
or  could  have  behaved  with  Shelley's  serene  absurdity  of 
callousness  and  cruelty.  Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Shelley's  ideas  about  marriage  were  correct. 
Of  course  he  only  acted  on  them  when  it  suited  him.  He 
got  himself  as  securely  wedded  by  orthodox  forms  as  he 
possibly  could.  He  accepted  the  ordinary  legal  situation 
when  it  suited  him  and  Mary  and  Godwin.  He  played 
the  regular  game,  which,  as  a  disbeliever  in  "  the  long 
"  rubber  of  connubial  life,"  of  course  he  should  not  have 
done.  Then  when  it  suited  him  he  broke  the  rules  of  the 
game,  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  principles.  He 
should,  of  course,  have  done  one  thing  or  the  other.  If 
marriage  was  a  vain  thing  foolishly  devised  by  kings 
and  priests,  then  he  should  not  have  married,  first 
Harriet,  and  then  Mary.  But,  having  married,  he  was 
just  as  much  bound  to  Harriet  as  Mr.  Bumble  to  Mrs. 
Bumble.  But,  it  may  be  said,  Shelley  was  only  doing 
his  best  for  the  women  and  their  interests.  But  it  was  in 
regard  to  them  that  this  lover  of  humanity  proved  so  cruel. 
The  cruelty  of  asking  Harriet  to  be  the  guest  of  himself 
and  Mary,  to  come  like  the  old-fashioned  bride's-maid  on 
the  honeymoon,  is  obscured  by  the  rich  absurdity  of  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Salt  calls  this  "an  outrage  on  conven- 
"  tional  propriety."  Why  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  elemental 
feelings  of  human  beings,  which  probably  no  Asiatic  despot, 
no  negro  voluptuary  ever  contemplated  as  feasible.  The 
real  difficulty  about  all  these  ideal  schemes  of  free  love 
is,  of  course,  the  cruelty  of  the  arrangement.  One  of 
the  partners  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  the 
other.  Both  do  not  simultaneously  wish  to  be  off  with 
the  old  love  and  on  with  the  new.  Even  if  children 
did  not  exist,  with  their  interests,  no  man  of  heart, 
no  woman  of  heart,  would  sacrifice  the  old  partner  to 
the  new  conceit.  These  remarks  are  elementary  ;  they 
are  part  of  universal  experience ;  these  facts  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  civilized  institution  of  monogamy,  which 
can  only  be  overthrown  in  a  general  reversion  to  savagery, 
polygamy,  polyandry,  promiscuity.  But  Shelley,  of  all 
men,  not  only  disregarded  the  laws  of  the  game  and  was 
unfaithful.  That  is  a  common  performance  ;  thousands 
of  persons  do  as  much.  But  he  alone  asked  the  woman 
he  had  deserted — the  woman  who  still  loved  him — to  come 
and  see  how  happy  he  was  with  Mary.  And  he  alone, 
like  a  new  kind  of  "  Alphonse,"  took  money  from  one 
woman  that  he  might  live  with  another.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Salt  is  equally  lonely  in  his  opinion  that  this  is  only  "  a 
"  shock  to  conventional  propriety."  It  is  an  outrage  on 
those  emotions  of  kindness  and  affection  about  which 
Shelley  said  so  much,  and  in  accordance  with  which, 


in  other  affairs,  he  often  acted  with  much  nobility  of 
conduct.  Mr.  Salt  in  vain  argues  that  Shelley  was  only 
acting  on  his  principles,  which  told  him  "  his  marital  re- 
"  lations  towards  Harriet  were  absolutely  at  an  end."  So- 
they  were,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  the 
guest  of  his  mistress,  nor  why  he  should  take  money  from 
her,  of  all  people  in  the  world.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  Mr. 
Arnold  is  horrified  by  the  "  vulgarities "  of  Godwin  and 
his  set.  Vulgarities  !  To  take  money  by  stealth  from  the 
man  who  has  gone  off,  to  your  extreme  indignation,  with 
your  daughter  I  Why,  Godwin  was  precisely  in  the  position  of 
M.  Cardinal,  and  adopted  the  very  attitude  of  that  fiery 
Republican.  In  fact,  Godwin  and  M.  Cardinal,  in  this 
matter,  are  one  and  the  same  ;  yet  Godwin  was  an  educated 
philosopher  who  talked  about  Virtue  by  the  hour.  And  Mr 
Salt  accuses  Mr.  Arnold  of  a  "  debilitating  sense  of  respec- 
"  tability  "  !  Godwin  sold  his  daughter's  shame,  and  asked 
that  Shelley's  cheques  might  be  made  payable  to  some 
other  name.  This  kind  of  austerity  does  not  shock  respect- 
ability alone.  It  exceeds  the  inventions  of  Halevy  or 
Moliere,  and  might  have  made  Tartufe  blush.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Mr.  Salt  had  forgotten  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  "respectabilities"  which  pervaded  that  shabby  Thyestean 
house  of  the  philosopher  Godwin. 

As  to  Shelley's  "  inflammability,"  only  this  need  be  said. 
The  people  were  right  who  thought  that  his  behaviour  to- 
the  unhappy  Emilia  Viviani  was  that  of  a  sweetheart  to  a- 
serving-girl,  and  a  very  shabby  sweetheart  at  that. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE  AND 
THE  SMALLNESS  OF  ENGLAND. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  (on  the  authority  of  Lord  Lytton,. 
on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Blowitz)  is  the  most 
illustrious  of  Lord  Lytton's  countrymen.  We  should  like 
to  be  quite  certain  of  the  original  form  and  language  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  of  this  statement ;  but  we  do  not  entertain 
much  fear  that  we  should  find  ourselves  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  which  Her  Majesty's  present  Ambassador 
at  Paris  intended  to  express  after  these  points  were  ascer- 
tained. Let  it  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
illustrious  (certainly,  if  we  may  borrow  the  form  from 
Trotting  Nelly,  he  is  an  "  illustrated  ")  Englishman.  He 
has  been  Prime  Minister  three  times ;  he  has  been  more 
remnant  (the  French  language  is  a  great  language)  than 
any  man  of  his  time  ;  he  has  the  scalps  of  a  hundred  in- 
stitutions hanging  in  his  wigwam ;  he  has  betrayed  more 
parties  than  any  three  other  men  have  had  time,  energy,  or 
will  to  belong  to.  Of  anything  that  he  has,  in  the  emphatic 
Carlylian  sense,  "  done "  we  at  least  are  ignorant,  though 
he  has  undone  much.  But  still  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  only  one  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  unicity  is  always 
something,  and  in  its  way  an  illustrious  thing.  For  the 
light  shines  on  the  good  and  on  the  evil,  and  especially  on 
the  more  prominent  objects  in  both  classes. 

It  was  well  and  fitting  (we  say  this  without  any  irony) 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  (who  by  his  own  account  has  gone 
there,  not  as  a  holiday-maker,  but  out  of  goodwill  and 
respect  to  France)  should  be  banquetted  in  Paris.  M.  Tirard 
is  not  quite  of  the  same  calibre  as  M.  Leon  Say  ;  M.  \  yes 
Guyot  not  entirely  of  the  same  class  with  M.  Jules  Simon. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  unkind  things  of  any  person 
who  met  other  persons  to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  most 
"  illustrious  "  statesmen  of  a  neighbouring  country.  The- 
mind  which  is  nothing  if  not  critical  may,  indeed,  take 
exception  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always 
"  taken  the  side  of  the  victims."  We  should  say  ourselves 
that  he  has  always  taken  the  side  of  the  victims  who  looked  as 
if  they  were  going  to  win  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  nuance,  which  a 
foreigner  might  easily  miss.  When,  too,  M.  Say  says  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  is  "  drawn  from  that  which  is 
"  purest  in  antiquity,"  we  cannot  help  remembering  the^ 
much  greater  ease  with  which  the  obscurest  passages  of 
Demosthenes,  let  alone  Cicero,  can  be  construed  as  com- 
pared with  the  easiest  passages  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  some 
minds,  M.  Say's  touching  description  of  "  the  oppressed,  the 
"  feeble,  and  the  forsaken  "  calls  up  no  image  so  vivid  and 
exactly  correspondent  as  that  of  an  Irish  landlord,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  of  late  not  exactly  distinguished  as  a 
defender  of  him.  But  let  us  not  insist  coarsely  on  these 
points.  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  speech  in  reply  to  this  com- 
pliment appears  to  have  been,  as  might  be  expected,  graceful 
and  ingenious.    The  "  Christianity  "  of  France  under  the 
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Republic  has,  perhaps,  not  impressed  other  nations  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  it  has  impressed  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
excellent  conduct  of  the  French  Republican  Government  at, 
let  us  say,  the  moment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conquest  of 
Egypt  is  not  a  subject  on  which  the  ghost  of  M.  Gabriel 
Charmes  and  the  living  presence  of  his  brother  M.  Francis 
can  be  expected  to  be  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is.  But  we  repeat  that  it  was  a  very  pretty 
speech,  and  there  was  an  audacity  almost  humorous  about 
its  last  paragraph  in  the  reference  to  the  proud  motto 
of  an  Indian  College,  Ne  facias  tua  culpa  minorem.  It 
is  good  advice  and  bold  to  France  where  many  Frenchmen 
have  been  making  their  country  minorem  for  many  years. 
It  is  bold,  if  not  good,  from  the  lips  of  the  statesman  who 
for  many  years  has  laboured  to  do  the  same  in  his  own 
countrv,  who  lost  us  the  Transvaal,  who  brought  on  us  the 
indelible  shame  of  the  Khartoum  abandonment,  and  who 
is  still  trying  to  lop  on",  or  paralyse,  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  <Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  audacities 
are  perhaps  less  pleasant  from  a  man  who  has  not,  as 
Saxnte-Beuve  says,  "  le  sentiment  personnel  du  ridicule  " 
than  from  one  who  has  ;  but  they  are  still  pleasant. 

It  was  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  according  to  M.  de  Blowitz, 
unexpectedly  took  to  toasting,  not  France,  but  America, 
that  the  real  interest  of  the  occasion  came  in.  Great  men 
are  apt  to  be  seized  by  these  innocent  tits  of  accaparation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Costigan  at  a  dinner 
held  in  his  honour  behaved  in  no  very  different  manner 
on  that  ever-memorable  occasion.  The  Captain  not  only 
responded  for  his  own  health,  but  for  his  daughter's,  for 
the  Army,  and  (preventing  Mr.  Bingley  the  manager)  for 
the  Drama  and  the  Chatteris  Theatre.  So,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  did  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  himself,  jjropose  the  health  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick — we  beg  pardon,  of  Mr.  Summerville  Tuck — 
coupled  with  prosperity  to  the  United  States.  And  in  pro- 
posing this  toast  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  vent  to  some  of  his 
best  arithmetic  and  some  of  his  most  heartfelt  sentiments. 
He  pointed  out  that,  in  another  hundred  years,  probably 
six  hundred  millions  of  "humans"  would  call  Uncle  Sam 
father — an  estimate  surpassing  the  foresight  even  of  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman,  who  has  been  contented  with  anticipating 
the  time  when  "a  hundred  millions  of  superb  persons"  will 
walk  "  These  States."  With  this  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
parenthetic  smile  of  pity,  contrasted  the  forty  millions  of 
"  our  small  islands."  We  pass  the  little  problem  whether 
the  comparison  of  our  smallness  now  with  a  prospective 
greatness  a  hundred  years  after  date  is  quite  fair;  but  it  is 
really  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone  still  harping  on 
the  word  "  small "  in  reference  to  England.  It  is  a  kind  of 
catchword  with  him  ;  he  can  seldom  enter  on  any  subject  of 
the  kind  without  bringing  it  in.  And  this  introduces  us  to 
our  chief  subject — -the  interesting  contrast  between  the 
greatness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  smallness  of  England. 
There  have  been — this  is  a  proposition  which  the  most 
fervent  Gladstonians  will  hardly  contest — great  men  in 
England  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  though,  of  course,  none  so 
great.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  an  historical  memory  of 
tolerable  range  and  exactness  does  not  supply  us  with  the 
name  of  any  of  them  who  took  this  curious  pleasure  in  be- 
littling his  country.  Of  course  we  take  no  count  of  an  old 
dotard  like  John  of  Gaunt,  reported  by  a  poor  player,  one 
W  i  [.i. i am  Siiakspeare,  to  have  spoken  with  his  dying  breath 
some  lines  (it  is  true  they  are  among  the  noblest  ever 
written  ;  but  no  matter  for  that)  about  "  This  royal  throne 
"  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle."  That  is  only  poetry  ;  and, 
besides,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  justly  urge  that  even  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  called  it  a  "  little  world."  But,  to  come  to 
more  prosaic  things  and  to  mere  statesmen,  we  run  over  the 
names  of  Cuomwei.l,  of  the  two  Pitts,  of  Palmerston,  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  even,  to  come  to  very  close  quarters. 
How  would  this  talk  about  smallness  seem  to  suit  any  of 
their  mouths?  Why,  very  ill  certainly.  And  the  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  much  greater  than 
any  of  them.  To  a  small  man,  you  see,  small  things  seem 
great ;  to  a  great  one  even  tolerably  great  things  seem 
small.  This  is  undeniable ;  and  much  comfort  may  be  im- 
bibed from  it  by  the  mind  of  the  doubter  about  Mr. 
Gladstone's  greatness  (if  haply  there  be  anywhere  such  an 
impious  man),  or  the  doubter  about  England's  greatness,  of 
which  class,  unluckily,  there  seem  to  be  a  good  many  too 
many  about.  All  things  are  relative;  and  England  only 
seems  small  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
guinea  seemed  small  to  those  City  magnates  who  are  said, 
to  the  great  solace  and  comfort  of  the  medical  profession,  to 


have  disdained  paying  except  in  cheques,  and  drawing 
cheques  for  anything  less  than  five  pounds.  It  is  true  that 
M.  de  Blowitz  has  an  explanation  of  a  much  more  common- 
place kind.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  "wished  to 
"  make  himself  agreeable  to  a  country  which  is  the  refuge 
"  of  the  Irish  beyond  the  Atlantic."  M.  de  Blowitz  has 
not  studied  his  American  papers,  or  he  would  know  that,  if 
there  is  any  country  which  at  this  present  moment  wishes 
that  the  celebrated  wish  about  Ireland  and  the  Atlantic 
were  realized,  and  that  all  the  Irish- Americans  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  visit  the  home  of  their  ancestors  immediately 
before  the  realization,  that  country  is  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  M.  de  Blowitz  has  too  much  on  his 
mind  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  American  politics, 
which  indeed  might  puzzle  a  man  more  malin  than  him- 
self. No  !  the  true  explanation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hand- 
some though  rather  post-dated  present  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  gasping  ones  to  America  a  hundred  years  hence, 
and  of  his  regretful  acknowledgment  of  the  smallness  of 
England  now,  lies  in  his  own  greatness.  Six  hundred 
thousand  millions  probably  represent  the  number  of  persons 
to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  that  he  could  be  a  worthy 
Prime  Minister.  What  a  pity  that  he  should  waste  himself 
upon  a  paltry  forty  I 


GREASED-POLE-CLIMBING. 

MOST  people  who  read  their  newspapers  know  that 
there  was  a  boat-race  in  the  early  part  of  this  week 
between  two  professional  scullers,  of  whom  one  came  from 
Australia  and  the  other  from  Canada;  and,  further,  that 
one  was  called  Searle  and  the  other  O'Connor,  and  that 
one  of  them  won  decisively,  if  not  easily.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Australian  won,  and  the  Canadian  lost.  The  winner's 
name  was  Searlf,  though  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Upon  these  facts  a  person,  signing  himself  "  Australian," 
has  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  us,  his  fellow-subjects  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  through  the  columns  of  a  morning 
newspaper.  He  asks  to  be  allowed  to  explain  "  how  dis- 
"  appointed "  he  was  "  at  the  apathy  shown "  here  on 
the  occasion  in  question.  "  In  English  Society  the  event 
"  went  simply  without  notice."  It  would,  indeed,  be  difli 
cult  to  define  even  that  most  elastic  phrase,  "  English 
"  Society,"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rob  "  Australian's  " 
statement  of  its  melancholy  accuracy.  "  Whereas,"  pro- 
ceeds our  antipodean  fellow-subject,  "  such  an  event  would 
"  occupy  Melbourne  or  Sydney  for  a  month,  to  the  ex- 
"  elusion  of  almost  every  other  topic."  Happy  is  the  colony 
that  has — so  much  in  common  with  the  alleged  friends  of 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  "  Australian  "  can  "  remember  last 
"  November,  when  Searle  won  the  Championship,  George 
"  Street,  Sydney,  was  covered  with  his  portraits,"  and  at  a 
race-meeting  at  Melbourne  he  "  excited  far  more  attention  " 
than  the  Governor  of  Victoria.  Very  likely  he  did.  It  is 
probable  that  a  month  ago  Mrs.  Maybrick  excited  far- 
more  attention  than,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  then, 
again,  a  contrast  is  drawn  with  a  melancholy  as  truthful  as 
it  is  grim.  "  Whereas  in  London  he  has  excited  less  attention 
"  than  we  [Australians  1]  would  give  to  a  contest  for  climb- 
"  ing  a  greased  pole." 

If  it  is  true,  as  sporting  correspondents  have  not  scrupled 
to  allege,  that  Australian  sportsmen  have  transferred  from 
Canadian  pockets  to  their  own  the  modest  sum  of  8o,ooo£., 
solely  by  their  justifiable  confidence  in  Mr.  Searle's  powers 
with  the  sculls,  there  is  no  need  to  endure  much  sympa- 
thetic anguish  in  consequence  of  the  Strand  not  being 
covered  with  his  portraits  or  because  the  public  mind  con- 
descended to  notice  the  Tithes  Bill,  the  Maybrick  case,  the 
dock  strike,  and  the  St.  Leger.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  do  care  uncommonly  little  whether 
an  Australian  or  a  Canadian  is  champion  sculler  of  the 
world.  They  would  rather  prefer  that  sublime  personage 
to  be  one  of  themselves ;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  that,  they 
are  justly  pleased  that  he  should  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen's 
rather  than  an  American  citizen.  The  probability  of 
his  being  somebody  without  any  British  blood  at  all 
has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  range  of  practical  athletics. 
The  explanation  of  this  "  apathy  "  is,  upon  the  fa  ce  of  things, 
not  far  to  seek,  and  divers  small  suggestions  might  be  made, 
such  as  that  "  English  Society,"  in  several  senses  of  the 
words,  is  most  of  it  gone  away,  and  largely  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  that  professional 
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athletes  who  choose  to  perform  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember really  cannot  expect  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
metropolis  to  swarm  round  the  scene  of  their  contests.  But 
"  Australian  "  explains  the  phenomenon  he  so  much  resents 
in  a  far  more  wholesale  fashion.  He  says  there  is  "  a  great  and 
"  growing  lack  ofinterestin  sporting  mattersin  England  which 
"  has  resulted  in  the  present  humiliating  position  of  that 
"  country  in  matters  of  sport."  We  cannot,  it  seems,  either 
row,  box,  or  run  as  well  as  the  second-rate  men  of  New  South 
Wales.  "  W.  G.  Grace  is  the  only  champion  you  have  in 
"  any  department."  And  the  cause  of  all  this  humiliation 
is,  that  though  great  athletes  may  exist  among  us  as  of  old, 
"  there  is  next  to  no  inducement  for  them  to  come  out  before 
"  the  public."  The  argument  seems  to  be  that,  if  we  would 
only  cover  our  streets  with  pictures  of  professional  boxers, 
oarsmen,  and  what  not,  and  mob  them  at  race-meetings,  we 
should  still  be  able  to  take  our  fair  share  of  championships 
of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  be  told  that  men 
like  Roberts,  the  late  Fred.  Archer,  Lohmann,  and  a 
whole  host  of  professional  athletes  of  other  varieties,  are 
languishing  in  the  cold  shade  of  public  indifference.  We 
shall  not  say  a  word  to  deny  the  impeachment.  But  there 
is  one  thing  in  "  Australian's  "  letter  which  is  not  altogether 
clear  to  the  reflective  mind.  Why  does  he  think  so  poorly 
of  climbing  greased  poles  1  To  climb  a  greased  pole  higher 
and  quicker  than  any  one  else  is  an  elevating  pastime.  It  re- 
quires skill,  strength,  judgment,  and  pertinacity.  It  exer- 
cises nearly  all  the  most  important  muscles  of  the  body.  He 
who  can  climb  a  greased  pole  can  d,  fortiori  climb  one  which 
is  not  greased  ;  and  to  be  able  to  climb  a  pole  may  at  any 
moment  be  an  invaluable  accomplishment,  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  property,  life,  or  even  honour.  If  anybody 
likes  to  set  up  a  championship  contest  for  climbing  a  greased 
pole,  we  shall  watch  the  proceedings  with  the  same  benevo- 
lent interest  which  we  accord  to  other  branches  of  profes- 
sional athletics,  and  shall  hope  that  the  champion  may 
occasionally  be  English.  But  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
"  Australian  "  seems  to  think  that  particular  sport  degrad- 
ing.   It  is  certainly  manly. 


LORD  RANDOLPH'S  RECANTATION. 

IT  is  superfluous,  and  fortunately  so,  since  it  might 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  little  ungracious,  to  scrutinize  too 
closely  the  good  faith  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
recent  palinode.  That  he  should  have  composed  and 
chanted  it  at  all  is,  for  all  the  practical  ends  of  politics, 
sufficient.  The  grace  is  in  the  performance  of  the  act,  and 
not  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed.  It  is  enough  that 
it  testifies  to  Lord  Randolph's  desire  not  to  separate  him- 
self avowedly  from  his  party  ;  not  to  put  himself  forward, 
or  even  to  be  supposed  by  the  public  to  be  desirous  of 
figuring,  as  the  organizer  of  a  Conservative  Cave ;  and  that 
it  reveals  him  as  aspiring  to  the  less  pictm-esque  but  more 
innocent  position  of  an  advanced,  but  still  loyal,  member  of 
a.  party  who,  however  desirous  he  may  be  to  indoctrinate  it 
with  his  peculiar  views,  will  always  be  willing,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  subordinate  those  views  to  its  deliberate  collec- 
tive judgment.  Lord  Randolph's  anxiety  to  regain  this 
position  is  visible  in  every  line  of  his  Newtown  speech, 
and  its  intensity  is  measured  by  the  laboriousness  of 
his  endeavour  to  show  that  his  utterances  at  Birmingham 
were  no  more  than  logical  and  legitimate  application  of 
principles  advocated,  in  common  with  himself,  by  the 
Conservative  party  at  large.  To  say  that  this  attempt 
was  entirely  successful  would,  of  course,  be  going  a  good 
deal  too  far.  Entirely  successful  it  was  not,  and  could 
not  be  ;  and,  indeed,  the  task  of  justifying  himself  all 
round  was  recognized  as  so  hopeless  by  the  apologist  him- 
self that  he  quietly  suppressed  some  three  or  four  counts 
in  the  indictment  which  has  been  framed  against  them,  and 
passed  them  over  without  any  effort  at  an  answer.  Thus 
he  said  nothing  about  Egypt,  which  six  weeks  ago  he  was 
calling  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  evacuate  out  of 
hand.  He  made  no  attempt  to  explain  away  his  loose  and 
vague  talk  in  the  Midlands  about  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
The  eight  hours  question,  on  which  at  Birmingham  he 
declared  himself  prepared  to  go  greater  lengths  in  the  direc- 
tion of  paternal  legislation  than  Mr.  John  Morley,  for 
instance,  would  be  prepared  to  follow  him,  never  put  in  an 
appearance  at  all  in  the  Newtown  speech.  And  to  observe 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  compelled  to  suppress 
these  little  matters  altogether  from  sheer  inability  to  recon- 
cile his  former  deliverances  about  them  with  his  resumed 


attitude  of  orthodox  Conservatism  is,  in  effect,  equivalent 
to  remarking  that  at  the  points  at  which  apology  was  most 
difficult  the  apologist  has  tacitly  confessed  his  failure. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree 
with    those   among  Lord  Randolph's  critics  who  have 
treated  his  plea  for  the  Conservative  orthodoxy  of  his 
opinions  in  general  as  a  mere  tissue  of  verbal  ingenuities. 
There  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than 
that,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  admit,  in  justice  to  the 
pleader,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Birmingham 
confession  of  faith  was,  as  he  argues,  no  more  than  the 
legitimate  expression  of  a  good  deal  that  passes  for  orthodox 
Conservatism  in  these  days,  and  is  held,  no  doubt,  in  a 
more  or  less  confused  fashion,  but  still  held,  by  a  good 
many  of  the  Birmingham  confessor's  scandalized  critics. 
When,  for  instance,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  reviewed 
his  former  utterances  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  "  the 
"  evil  arising  from  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  dvvell- 
"  ings  which  are  inhabited  by  the  larger  portion  of  our 
"  labouring  population,"  and  when  he  proceeded  to  com- 
pare his  proposals  for  attacking  this  evil  with  those  which 
have  been  approved  by  politicians  high  in  repute  with 
the  Conservative  party,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he 
made  out  a  very  good  case.    Of  course  his  language  was 
marked  by  his  characteristic  exaggeration,  and  his  views 
put  forward  in  that  peculiarly  over-emphatic  and  staccato 
style  to  which  he  has  accustomed  his  public.    It  is  no 
doubt  recklessly  absurd  to  talk  of  the  "larger  portion"  of 
"  our  labouring  population  "  as  inhabiting  dwellings  in  a 
disgraceful  condition ;  and  no  doubt  Lord  Randolph  stated 
his  proposed  remedies  as  if  he  meant  them — it  being  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  effective  points  of  his  oratory  that 
it  always  gives  him  the  appearance  of  very  much  meaning 
what  he  says,  whereas  the  average  Conservative  who  is 
fond  of  tickling  the  ears  of  popular  audiences  on  these 
subjects  produces  quite  an  opposite  impression.    But  after 
all  due  deduction  on  this  head  it  is  not  easy  to  dispute 
Lord  Randolph's  contention  that  whatever  there  is  of 
"  Communistic  "  or  "  Socialistic,"  or  of  the  "  many  other 
"  bad  adjectives  ending  in  istic,"  about  his  views,  is  just  as 
discernible  on  examination  in   the   views   of  statesmen 
who  are  accepted  as  authorized  spokesmen  of  the  Conser- 
vative party.  So  again,  too,  with  the  question  of  temperance 
legislation.    On  this  Lord  Randolph  has  expressed  himself, 
as  on  other  subjects,  in  an  ultra-Randolphian  manner.  No 
man  calling  himself  a  moderate  Conservative,  or  indeed  a 
moderate  anything,  would  talk  about  the  "  detestable  and 
"  devilish  liquor  traffic";  partly  because  it  is  abusive  nonsense 
to  talk  in  that  fashion  of  a  trade  which  supplies  the  legiti- 
mate and  wholesome  wants  of  millions,  and  partly  because 
a  moderate  Conservative  would  know  that,  if  he  did  talk  in 
that  fashion,  he  would  be  justly  endangering  his  reputation 
either  for  Conservatism,  for  moderation,  or  for  both.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  censure  excess  in  language,  and  another  to 
show  that  the  man  who  errs  in  this  respect  can  be  shown  to 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  principle  which  his  censors  them- 
selves recognize ;  and  we  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
many  a  censor  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  who  has  had 
little  difficulty  in  performing  the  first  of  these  feats  would 
find  himself  sorely  put  to  it  to  accomplish  the  second.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a  politician,  without  dealing  in  such 
adjectives  as  "  detestable  "  and  "  devilish  "  on  his  own 
account,  to  commit  himself  to  such  a  policy  on  the  drink 
question  as  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  licensed  victualler,  as  such,  is  an 
offender  against  the  community,  and  entitled,  therefore,  not 
to  receive  as  of  right,  but  merely,  if  at  all,  of  grace,  the 
treatment  accorded  by  the  Legislature  to  other  persons 
engaged  in  other  lawful  trades.    So,  again,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constructive  policy  of  Ireland.    It  is  true  enough, 
as  Lord  Randolph  says,  that  "  five-sixths  of  the  LTnionist 
"  party  are  deeply  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  Local 
"  Government  in  Ireland."    Equally  true  is  it,  as  he  says, 
that  the  same  proportion  of  the  party  are  as  deeply  pledged 
to  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  the  dual  ownership 
of  land  in  Ireland,  or,  in  other  words,  are  pledged  to  assist 
the  tenant,  by  Imperial  aid,  to  purchase  out  the  remaining 
rights  of  landlords.    And  when  Lord  Randolph  proceeds 
to  contend,  as  he  did  at  Birmingham,  and  as  hi'  was  careful 
not  to  disdain  doing  at  Newtown — that  the  establishment 
of  Local  Government  must  precede,  and  not  follow,  legisla- 
tion for  land  purchase— he  is  merely  giving  definite  shape 
to  a  vague  political  programme  which  is  almost  as  often  to 
be  found  in  the  mouths  of  Conservatives  as  in  those  of 
Liberal- Unionists,  but  which  only  needs  to  be  set  forth 
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with  the  clearness  and  precision  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  given  to  it  in  order  to  accuse  itself  as 
founded  upon  a  fatally  foolish  reversal  of  the  only  safe  and 
wise  order  of  legislative  procedure. 

It  is  for  reasons  suggested  by  declarations  of  this  kind 
that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
occasional  escapades  with  less  impatience,  perhaps,  than  the 
majority  of  his  critics.  To  us  they  appear,  we  must  say,  to 
serve  the  by  no  means  valueless  purpose  of  holding  up  the 
mirror — we  do  not  mean  the  St.  James's  Gazette — to  a 
certain  kind  of  latter-day  Conservatism,  and  compelling 
those  who  profess  it  to  observe  what  spirit  they  are  of. 
Of  course  they  do  not  relish  the  process — no  one  in  like 
circumstances  ever  does — but  the  process  is,  nevertheless,  a 
salutary  and  useful  one,  to  others  beside  themselves.  It 
cannot  but  be  instructive,  not  only  to  the  Conservative 
party,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  to  be  thus  pointedly 
reminded  that  so-called  Tory  Democracy  finds  exponents 
among  a  not  inconsiderable  class  of  so-called  Conserva- 
tives who  shrink  from  labelling  themselves  as  Tory  Demo- 
crats, and  that  the  dashing  politician  who  has  definitely 
adopted  that  title  has  no  difficulty  in  showing,  when 
it  suits  him  to  do  so,  that  his  political  doctrines  differ 
only  in  vigour  of  expression  from  those  held  under 
another  name  by  these  his  unavowed  disciples.  It 
must  do  good  all  round  to  have  this  fact  brought 
out  so  clearly  as  it  has  been  in  Lord  Randolph's  recent 
speeches.  That  latest  form  of  Conservatism  which  relies 
for  its  popularity  on  repeating  the  jargon  of  the  Radical  on 
a  variety  of  social  and  political  questions  can  only  be  effec- 
tively exposed  as  a  sham  through  the  instrumentality  of 
some  titular  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  finds  his 
account  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  taking  this 
jargon  seriously,  and  in  translating  its  vague  generalities 
into  the  language  of  definite  political  action.  The  confusion 
and  embarrassment  with  which  a  plainspoken  exposition  of 
this  sort  is  then  received  by  the  Conservatives  who  affect 
the  talk  of  Radicalism  without  realizing  the  full  import  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  it  afford  significant  proof  of 
the  futility  of  such  bids  for  popular  favour,  and  will,  we 
may  hope,  do  much  to  discourage  their  repetition. 


"WHAT  IS  A  POUND?" 

LANDLORDS  of  English  country  inns  may  once  more 
lift  up  their  heads,  if  not  their  prices,  now  that  Mr. 
A.  J.  Butler  has  confessed  to  a  little  exaggeration  in  his 
comparative  estimate  of  foreign  and  English  hotel  charges. 
When  he  wrote  that  you  could  not  get  your  bare  board 
and  lodging,  unless  you  were  an  ascetic,  for  less  than 
one  pound  a  day,  it  seems  he  was  only  trying  to  "  draw  " 
the  other  side.  It  was  a  little  judicious  move,  Mr.  Butler 
admits,  in  order  to  set  the  game  going,  and  it  succeeded 
tolerably  well.  "Tour  out,  Tour  out,"  a  well  known  phrase 
in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  seems  to  have  been  present,  in 
a  punning  sense,  to  Mr.  Butler's  ingenuous  mind.  Erom 
the  first  we  suspected  something  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  far 
cry,  however,  from  one  pound  a  day,  which  was  originally 
fixed  by  Mr.  Butler  as  the  minimum  sum  total  exacted  by 
innkeepers  in  the  South-Eastern  quarter,  to  the  half  a  guinea 
which  he  is  now  quite  content  to  accept  as  nearer  the  mark. 
To  bring  this  more  modest  sum  a  trifle  nearer  his  first 
estimate  he  includes  a  little  wine  bill — a  mere  bagatelle  of 
three  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  claret — apparently  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  he  made  no  mention  of  wine  when  ex- 
tolling the  excellence  of  the  Meran  hostelry.  If  this  is 
another  attempt  at  drawing  his  opponents,  it  cannot  be 
commended  as  judicious.  Why  should  Mr.  Butler  as- 
sume that  the  traveller  would  drink  beer  or  water  in 
the  Engadine,  and  follow  more  luxurious  ways  at  Dork- 
ing? The  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  does 
little  to  advance  Mr.  Butler's  argument.  It  leaves  us  a 
long  way  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  one  pound  bare  board 
minimum.  Mo>t  English  travellers,  we  are  confident,  drink 
far  more  wine  on  the  Continent  than  when  engaged  on 
tours  in  their  own  country.  Naturally  they  drink  the 
cheap  wines  of  the  country  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
just  as  they  consume  the  equivalents  of  those  ordinary 
drinks— ales  and  cider— at  home.  After  all  is  said,  the 
cheapness  of  these  things  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  mere 
comparison  of  tariffs.  A  bottle  of  claret  in  an  English  inn,  at 
three  shillings,  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  palatable  beverage 
compared  with  some  of  the  country  wines  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  which  are  nevertheless  constantly  swallowed  by 


the  hardy  sons  of  Albion  when  travelling  abroad.  On  the 
important  subject  of  quality  Mr.  Butler  is  singulaily  vague. 
He  cites  a  little  bill  incurred  at  a  village  in  the  Lower 
Engadine,  which  is,  indeed,  miraculously  cheap,  if  figures 
prove  anything.  Among  other  interesting  items  we  have 
sixty  centimes  for  wine.  What  this  wine  was  we  are  not 
informed,  nor  whether  its  character  was  not  so  aggressive  as 
to  requii-e  an  inordinate  quantity  of  water  to  temper  it 
to  an  educated  palate.  All  that  Mr.  Butler  vouchsafes  is 
a  general  verdict  that  everything,  food  and  drink  alike,  was 
excellent  of  its  kind.  In  the  absence  of  more  explicit  in- 
formation we  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  the  statement 
that  we  might  fare  quite  as  well  in  many  a  Tyrolese  inn  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  as  Mr.  Butler  fared  in 
the  Lower  Engadine  inns  for  six  shillings. 

Until  travellers  arrive  at  some  common  ground  of  accord 
as  to  what  constitutes  cheapness  there  can  be  no  prospect 
of  any  settlement  of  the  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Butler. 
Most  tourists  do  not  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  the  few  shil- 
lings a  day  they  may  possibly  save,  or  because  they  are  con- 
vinced it  is  cheaper  to  see  Switzerland  or  Germany  than  to 
travel  at  home.  They  desire  a  more  piquant  form  of  novelty 
or  change  than  they  can  obtain  in  the  South-Eastern  counties 
or  the  placid  Midlands.  They  are  generally  possessed,  in  a 
minor  degree,  with  the  ancient  passion  for  things  new  or 
strange.  They  would  study  men's  minds  and  manners  with 
Ulysses,  and  care  nothing  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  so 
at  crowded  tables-d'hote  or  on  steamers  and  railroads. 
It  is  not  because  English  inns  are  less  home-like  than 
foreign  hotels  that  so  few  native  tourists  take  up  quarters 
in  the  Home  counties.  Nor  would  the  annual  rush  of 
tourists  to  the  Continent  be  perceptibly  reduced  by  the 
establishment  of  model  Tyrolean  hotels  in  this  country, 
with  tariffs  and  accommodation  such  as  Mr.  Butler  woidd 
approve.  The  allurements  of  travel  are  not  comprised 
in  these  base  matters.  People  are  impelled  to  seek 
the  unfamiliar  by  a  resistless  migratory  instinct.  They 
rightly,  if  possessed  of  the  genuine  locomotive  disposition, 
"  reject  the  lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more," 
in  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  correspondents  he  has 
"  drawn  "  are  so  remarkably  proficient.  A  graceless  tourist 
is  he  who  is  in  the  least  perturbed  because  Mr.  Butler  was 
lodged  at  a  Tyrolean  inn  for  one  franc  and  a  half,  and 
"  F.  J.  W.'s  "  double-bedded  room  cost  nine  shillings  at 
Heidelberg,  and  four  at  another  place.  Better  is  it  to  emulate 
the  commercial  gentleman  in  Punch  who  immortalized  an 
inn  by  the  recollection  of  a  generous  leg  of  mutton  than  to 
be  stretched  on  the  rack  of  doubt  by  an  exasperating  com- 
parison of  his  hotel  bills  with  the  more  economical  tariffs  of 
Mi*.  Butler's  exj)erience. 


THE  LAST  MURDER. 

THE  inexpressibly  disgusting  subject  of  the  Whitechapel 
murders  is  not  to  be  exhausted  yet,  obviously.  Although 
all  the  publicity  and  comment  which  is  occasionally  praised 
as  an  assistance  to  the  police  has  been  so  utterly  useless  in 
these  cases  that  it  might  as  well  be  omitted,  and  though  there 
is  even  some  possibility  that  the  noise  they  are  certain  to 
make  is  an  incentive  to  the  crimes,  we  have  had  all  the 
familiar  newspaper  matter  over  again  about  the  discovery  of 
Tuesday  morning.  In  itself  the  discovery  is  not  a  novel 
one.  It  has  been  a  not  unusual  incident  in  criminal  history 
since  the  time  of  Katharine  Hayes,  and  even  before,  to 
find  the  remains  of  a  human  body  dismembered  and  hidden 
away.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  few  days  since  some  such  dis- 
covery was  made  in  Edinburgh — without,  it  may  be  added, 
convulsing  that  city.  Even  in  London  comparatively  little 
would  have  been  heard  of  the  remains  if  it  were  not  for  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  discovered.  But,  being 
found  in  Whitechapel,  they  were  at  once  supposed  to  in- 
dicate that  another  of  the  usual  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted. There  was  consequently  a  great  deal  of  the 
customary  talk  about  them. 

Whether  the  unknown  brute  for  whom  a  popular  name 
has  been  invented  has  been  at  work  again  is  a  question 
which  may  serve  as  well  as  many  another  for  a  block  to 
chop  logic  upon.  It  is  a  plausible  theory  that  he  is  at 
work,  and  is  altering  his  method  to  puzzle  the  police.  It 
is  a  probable  opinion  that  somebody  has  been  endeavouring 
to  imitate  him  with  just  the  same  intention.  There  is  some 
appearance  of  force  in  the  arguments  for  the  contention 
that  neither  one  thing  is  the  case  nor  the  other.  There 
being  nothing  worth  calling  evidence  to  go  by,  the  occasion 
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is  excellent  for  guessing  and  sending  letters  to  the  papers. 
Perhaps  as  profitable  a  comment  as  another  to  make  is 
that,  after  all,  the  whole  business — Whitechapel  murder  or 
imitation  of  Whitechapel  murder — is  not  so  amazing  as 
much  comment  would  seem  to  make  it.    The  original  mur- 
derer is,  to  begin  with,  probably  not  much  more  of  a  fiend 
than  many  others  who,  for  want  of  a  little  resolution  and  a 
little  industry,  never  get  further  than  the  police  court.  The 
husband  who  pulls  his  hobnailed  boots  on  before  kicking 
his  pregnant  wife— the  mother  who  burns  her  daughter 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  so  as  to  inflict  life-long  injury  on  her, 
are  both  of  them  as  bestial  as  human  beings  can  be.  Such 
animals  would  have  no  more  scruple  about  taking  life,  or 
sense  of  reverence  for  a  dead  body,  than  the  Whitechapel 
murderer  himself.    Where  bestiality  of  this  kind  is  com- 
bined with  a  diseased  imagination,   and   encouraged  by 
impunity,  it  would  probably  add  crime  to  crime  for  that 
mere  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  and  exercising  power  which 
prompts  a  great  deal  of  minor  cruelty.    That  such  crimes 
should  be  committed  with  impunity  is  no  more  wonderful 
than  that  Burke  went  on  for  so  long  undiscovered — indeed, 
it  is  less  surprising.    In  the  case  of  Burke  and  Hare  there 
was  a  risk  of  treachery,  which  apparently  does  not  exist 
'here,  for  all  the  signs  show  that  the  Whitechapel  murderer 
works  alone.    As  long  as  he  does  so,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
women  who  will  prostitute  themselves  to  him  in  any  hole, 
lie  may  go  on  murdering.    What  he  can  do,  others  can  do. 
It  is  idle  to  be  horrified  at  the  prospect,  and  worse  than 
idle  to  talk  about  disgraces  to  our  civilization,  and  to  blame 
the  police.    The  amazing  want  of  even  a  rudimentary  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  which  distinguishes  the  Daily  News  has 
led  it  to  remark  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  happen 
if  the  police  had  not  been  called  off  from  their  proper 
duties  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Burns's  hired 
strikers.    We  do  not  see  how  the  police  can  protect  those 
who  slink  out  of  sight  to  avoid  its  control.    If  it  is  really 
wished  to  give  effectual  protection  to  the  miserable  women 
of  the  class  which  has  supplied  the  victims  of  these  crimes, 
there  is  an  obvious  way  of  doing  it ;  but  that  way  is  one 
which  in  these  days  would  be  denounced  by  the  whole  army 
of  shriekers. 


THE  COMING  ELECTIONS. 

ELECTIONS,  like  other  things,  obey  the  law  of  "  it 
"  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  and  just  at  this  moment  a 
batch  of  considerable  interest  is  coming  on.  The  latest 
addition  to  this  batch,  the  vacancy  at  Peterborough,  caused 
by  the  early  and  most  regretted  death  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam, 
removes  a  young  and  very  promising  member  of  Parliament 
of  a  particularly  good  type.  But,  putting  private  and  per- 
sonal matters  aside,  it  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having  given 
a  fresh  example  of  that  incurable  want  of  foresight  which 
no  amount  of  preaching  seems  to  be  able  to  remove.  The 
Unionist  majority  at  Peterborough  was  by  no  means  very 
large,  and  the  Gladstonians  have  for  some  time  had  an 
accepted  candidate  to  run  at  the  first  vacancy.  But  the 
sitting  member  was  a  young  man  ;  there  appeared  to  be  no 
immediate  necessity  for  a  second  string,  and  accordingly 
we  are  told  "  the  Unionists  are  totally  unprepared."  If 
the  seat  is  lost,  which  we  sincerely  trust  it  will  not  be,  this 
want  of  preparation  will  be  the  reason. 

In  three  of  the  other  vacant  constituencies  a  good  fight 
is  going  on ;  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  fourth, 
Dundee,  will  be  seriously  fought.  Mr.  John  Leng,  the 
selected  Gladstonian  candidate,  is  a  very  strong  candidate 
indeed.  As  he  is  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  is 
believed  to  possess  ability  of  other  kinds,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  Home  Rule  politics  are  a  mere  accident,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  equally  strong  for  Coercion  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  continued  to  coerce.  Dundee,  which  is  a 
very  Radical  constituency,  and  has  elected  Radicals  when 
they  were  the  merest  carpet-baggers,  must  be  capricious  if 
Mr.  Leng  does  not  suit  it.  He  is,  however,  a  capitalist ;  the 
"  labour"  party  is  very  strong  in  the  town  of  jute,  and 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  stout  Unionist  minority.  Had 
Mr.  John  Burns  come  forward  in  earnest  as  a  Socialist 
candidate  there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  honest  men, 
and  even  as  it  is  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that,  split  or  no 
split,  a  Unionist  candidate  will  be  run.  If  you  fight  you  may 
be  defeated,  but  you  certainly  cannot  win  if  you  don't  fight. 
This  elementary  proposition  has  not  been  neglected  in  the 
three  remaining  constituencies — one  Scotch,  two  English — 
which  are  mcmberless.    Mr.  Chai'lin's  re-election  by  a 


handsome  majority  in  the  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire 
ought  not  to  be  doubtful ;  but  his  opponent,  Mr.  Otter, 
is  a  well-known  local  man  who  has  won  a  similar  battle 
before  now,  and  who  has  summoned  all  the  professional 
craft  of  those  about  Mr.  Schnadhorst  to  his  aid.  The 
fight  in  North  Bucks  has  at  least  one  thing  to  recom- 
mend it,  that  both  the  candidates  have  good  local  con- 
nexions. Captain  Verney,  the  Gladstonian,  has  been  a 
busy  politician  who  has  never  displayed  much  ability,  but 
who  can  talk  well  enough.  His  silly  revival,  however, 
of  the  silly  cry  about  Pigottism  looks  as  if  he  had  not 
found  much  to  talk  about  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Hubbard 
is  less  personally  known,  and  the  majority  by  which  his 
brother  beat  Captain  Verney  was  anything  but  large, 
so  that  the  fight  will  in  any  case  be  a  narrow  one. 
The  best  chance  of  positively  winniog  a  seat  is  in  Moray- 
shire. This  was  for  long  one  of  the  chief  Tory  strongholds 
in  Scotland,  and  it  was  lost  fifteen  years  ago  less  by  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  present  Duke  of  Fife  (then  Lord 
Macduff)  and  his  father,  though  this  helped,  than  by  ex- 
traordinarily bad  management  on  the  other  side.  Once  lost, 
however,  it  has  never  been  recovered  by  the  Tories,  though 
some  good  fights  have  been  made  ;  and  even  the  split  in  the 
Gladstonian  party  did  not  enable  a  Unionist  to  come  in,  though 
the  late  Mr.  Anderson  won  very  narrowly.  In  no  part  of  the 
country,  however,  has  it  been  harder  to  make  Tories  and 
Liberal-Unionists  work  together  than  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  last  election  the  Unionists  were  put  to  that  hardest  of  all 
strains,  the  strain  of  being  expected  to  vote  for  the  very 
man  they  had  formerly  opposed.  In  the  present  contest 
things  are  better.  The  Unionist  candidate's  programme  is 
Liberal  enough,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  Commissioner 
to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Seafield,  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  Tory  interest  among  landowners.  And,  if 
"  Commissionei's  "  are  sometimes  as  unpopular  as  they  are 
influential,  Mr.  Logan  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
opposed  only  by  Mr.  Seymour  Keay,  who  is  not  only  a 
carpet-bagger,  but,  in  another  useful  Americanism,  one  of 
the  veriest  "  cranks  "  that  even  this  age,  fertile  in  cranks, 
has  produced.  Mr.  Keay  has  assorted,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  every  extravagance  of  the  Radical  programme  ; 
but  Morayshire  men,  who  have  had  their  share,  and  more, 
in  spreading  and  profiting  by  British  influence  abroad, 
must  be  in  a  singular  frame  of  mind  indeed  if  they  choose 
to  be  represented  by  the  author  of  Spoiling  the  Egyptians. 


THE  MONETARY  CONGRESS. 

AN  International  Monetary  Congress  is  sitting  at  Paris, 
together  with  a  Spiritualist,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
congresses.  We  do  not  note  the  juxtaposition  as  a  wicked 
monometallist  might  for  purposes  of  nihilifloccification,  but 
simply  as  noting  the  fact  that,  while  they  are  discussing 
every  conceivable  subject  in  la  ville  lumiere,  they  have  not 
forgotten  that  champion  example  of  the  unintelligible,  but 
highly  fascinating,  the  single  and  the  double  standard.  For 
the  rest  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  to  vilipend  the 
Congress  if  only  because,  when  Mr.  Chaplin  entertained 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  disquisition  on  bimetallism, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  made  the  coming  Congress  in 
Paris  an  excuse  among  others  for  declining  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  decision  for  or  against.  It,  therefore,  behoves 
us  to  listen  attentively  for  some  explanation  of  the  currency 
reform  by  which  the  British  farmer  is  to  be  made  to  find 
the  growing  of  corn  at  30s.  a  quarter  profitable,  and  he 
who  prefers  to  pay  his  debts  in  a  coin  worth,  say,  15s.  is  to 
be  able  to  do  it  without  loss  to  him  who  has  to  take  the 
said  coin  as  equivalent  to  the  sovereign  which  he  lent. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  opening  of  the  Congress  has  been 
satisfactory.  As  was  perhaps  natural,  the  bimetallists  col- 
lected in  force.  The  monometallists  were  represented  by 
one  paper  which  the  partisans  of  the  double  standard 
appear  to  have  pooh-poohed.  It  was  possibly  natural  that 
the  monometallists  being  in  possession  should  not  bestir 
themselves  as  actively  as  the  bimetallists  who  are  claimants. 
That  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Still  it  is 
not  in  this  way  that  a  profitable  discussion  is  likely  to  be 
got  up.  If  the  Congress  is  only  going  to  give  us  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by  the 
bimetallists  in  many  speeches  and  many  letters  to  papers,  it 
will,  we  fear,  not  bring  us  nearer  to  a  settlement  of  this 
great  debate.  As  yet  this  is  all  it  has  done.  M.  Maqnin 
repeated  the  woeful  tale  with  which  the  world  is  per- 
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fectly  familiar.  He  showed  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  has  been  followed  by  most  exasperating  falls  and 
fluctuations  in  prices.  That  we  knew  already;  but  then 
the  difficulty  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  is  to 
distinguish  between  post  and  propter.  It  is  contended 
on  the  part  of  the  monometallists,  not  without  some 
show  of  argumentative  force,  that  the  fall  in  prices  is 
due  to  many  causes,  quite  independent  of  the  currency. 
If  that  is  so,  the  remonetization  of  silver  would  do  us 
little  good.  We  trust  that  this  is  one  of  the  matters  the 
Congress  will  thresh  out.  Moreover,  there  is  one  thing 
whic  h  the  onlooker  would  like  to  have  explained  by  the  bi- 
metallism and  it  is  this.  If,  as  he  asserts,  the  State,  by 
declaring  that  so  much  of  the  metal  A  which  bears  its 
stamp  can  be  exchanged  for  so  much  of  the  metal  B,  whereas 
they  are  not  of  the  same  value  in  the  market,  why  should 
we  not  break  away  altogether  from  our  slavery  to  the 
precious  metals  and  accept  a  paper  currency  at  once  ?  which 
could  be  controlled  as  the  output  of  silver  cannot  be.  If  it 
is  the  stamp  of  the  State  which  fixes  the  value,  why  not 
put  it  on  paper  as  well  as  silver?  We  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  human  folly  will  not  accept  a  paper  currency  un- 
less it  has  a  solid  metallic  basis.  It  accepts  banknotes,  as 
we  do  silver,  as  a  token  as  long  as  there  is  the  security  that 
gold  can  be  got  for  it,  and  no  longer.  As  long  as  that 
remains  the  case,  of  what  avail  can  the  fiat  of  the  State  be, 
except  to  introduce  confusion  into  its  currency  1  The  more 
outspoken  advocates  of  bimetallism  openly  avow  their  pre- 
ference for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the  debtor 
to  pay  in  the  cheaper  metal  the  debts  he  contracted  in  the 
dearer,  and  so  deprive  the  creditor  of  the  advantage  he  is 
held  to  have  obtained  by  the  appreciation  of  gold.  This  is 
natural  from  the  debtor's  point  of  view ;  but — and  on  this  we 
look  to  receive  light  from  the  Congress — would  not  the 
remonetization  of  silver  bring  with  it  a  fluctuation  in  the 
market  of  a  rather  severe  kind  1  It  is  surely  obvious  that 
the  increase  would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  prices,  or  it 
would  not.  If  it  had,  there  would  be  one  more  fluctuation 
and  one  more  kind  of  loss  added  to  those  we  suffer  from 
already.  If  it  did  not,  it  might  do  no  harm  to  nobody ; 
but  also  it  would  do  no  good.  The  Congress  will  cover  it- 
self with  credit  if  it  produces  some  authoritative  judgment 
on  these  points.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  or  some 
other  authority  gave  the  decision,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  a 
controversy  which  raises  wild  hopes  in  some,  angry  fears  in 
others,  and  infinite  puzzlement  in  yet  others. 


■■  FIRST-CLASS  ORIGINAL  INFORMATION." 

SEVERAL  points  of  interest  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  correspondence  to  which  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
has  opened  its  columns  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
magazines ;  but  that  correspondence  would  have  repaid 
itself  in  the  single  letter  signed  "James  Dundas."  James 
Dundas  is  well  qualified,  in  one  sense,  to  write  about  peri- 
odical literature.  He  is  a  "  constant  reader  "  with  a  ven- 
geance. "  I  take  regularly,"  he  begins  with  pride — and 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  periodicals  which  he  takes 
regularly,  and  a  goodly  list  they  make.  It  consists  of  three 
American  and  three  English  illustrated  monthlies,  and  two 
English  monthlies  "plain,"  seven  weeklies,  two  morning 
dailies,  and  two  evening  papers.  All,  he  says,  are  more  or 
less  interesting;  but  the  English  monthly  magazines,  of 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  takes  in  five,  "  I  have  given 
"  up,"  he  adds,  "  for  many  years."  Interpreting  this  some- 
what mysterious  statement  as  meaning  that  Mr.  Dundas 
has  given  up  those  which  he  has  ceased  to  take  in,  we 
pursue  his  letter  with  curiosity  to  learn  his  reason,  which 
he  evidently  thinks  imperatively  demanded  of  him,  for  con- 
tenting himself  with  eight  monthlies.  He  longs,  it  seems, 
to  increase  the  number  ;  but  he  cannot.  When  a  new  one 
comes  out,  he  usually  has  a  look  at  the  first  number, 
hoping  to  meet  with  some  promise  of  better  things  ;  "  but 
"  they  all  continue  in  the  same  bad  way."  The  average 
English  magazine  is,  alas  !  "almost,  if  not  entirely,  literary. 
"  There  are  a  couple  of  stories  " — it  is  instructive  to  observe 
what  first  suggests  itself  to  Mr.  Dundas's  mind  under  the 
head  of  literature — "  and  beyond  that  next  to  nothing.  All 
"  the  other  matter  is  either  on  subjects  of  no  general  in- 
"  terest,  or  written  in  that  roundabout,  gossipping  sort  of 
"  way  "  [chatter  about  Shelley  '(]  "  which  says  a  great  deal 
"  without  conveying  any  definite  or  original  information  of 
"  any  kind."     How  different  is  the  "  make-up  "  of  the 


American  magazines  !  There  literature  is  made  to  know  its 
place.  The  story  is  reduced  to  its  proper  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  topics  which  fill  the  English  magazine 
pages  are  relegated  [would  it  not  have  been  safe  to  bet  any 
odds  that  Mr.  Dundas  would  prefer  "  relegated "  to 
"  banished  "  1]  to  a  few  pages  of  small  type  at  the  end  of  the 
number.  And  then  we  come  to  Mr.  Dundas's  exquisite 
reason  for  preferring  the  main  contents  of  the  American  to 
those  of  the  English  magazine.  Here  is  the  great  secret. 
"  The  body  of  the  number  "  of  the  American  periodical  is 
"  filled  with  first-class  original  information  which  has  not 
"  been  previously  published  in  any  form." 

There  you  have  it.  The  magazine  ought  to  contain  in- 
formation which  is  not  only  "  first-class  and  original,"  and 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  contents  of  the  newspapers, 
but  "  which  has  not  been  previously  published  in  any 
"  form."  This  last  condition  seems  at  first  sight  a  hard 
saying.  A  magazine  editor,  bound  to  keep  up  month  by 
month  a  perpetual  flow  of  information  never  previously 
published  in  any  form,  might  well  despair  of  success.  But 
a  glance  at  Mr.  Dundas's  examples  reassures  us.  What  he 
evidently  means  is  information  which  has  been  published  in 
any  work  which  a  man  who  has  to  read  through  four 
dailies,  morning  or  evening,  per  diem,  and  seven  weeklies  a 
week,  and  eight  monthlies  a  month,  can  be  expected  to  find 
time  to  consult.  He  wants  to  find  in  our  magazines  "  the 
"  history  of  our  railways,  our  canals,  seaports,  potteries, 
"  textile  industries,  glassworks,  iron  and  metal  industries,"  or, 
in  other  words,  the  well-boiled-down  contents  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia. He  wants  to  find  in  them  "  popular  descriptions  of 
"  our  cathedrals  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  more  or 
less  ingenious  "  cuts"  from  local  guide-books.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  a  "  fertile  and  interesting  "  subject — as  it  would 
be — "  to  trace  the  history  of  our  ships,"  from  the  short 
merchant  barques  and  war  "  snakes  "  of  early  times  to  the 
Great  Harry,  from  the  Great  Harry  to  the  Victory,  and  from 
the  Victory  to  the  Benbow.  But  he  also  thinks  appa- 
rently that  this  would  be  "  first-class  original  information 
"  which  has  not  been  previously  published  in  any  form." 
In  all  which  thinkings,  but  especially  in  the  last,  Mr. 
Dundas  proves  himself  to  be  essentially  a  man  of  his  time — - 
of  the  time  that  believes  that  reading  is  culture,  and  that 
culture  may  be  come  by,  with  the  assistance  of  the  magazines, 
in  a  more  expeditious  and  pleasant  way  than  by  wading 
through  one's  "  hundred  best  books  "  so  declared  by  pleb  iscite. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dundas  should  care  about 
"  literary  "  articles,  meaning  "  stories,"  and  certainly  no 
reason  why  he  should  care  about  politics,  philosophy, 
theology,  economics,  art,  science,  travel,  all  of  which  sub- 
jects are  supposed  to  be  represented,  and  some  of  which  are 
certainly  over-represented,  in  our  monthly  magazines  and 
reviews.  But  why  he  should  wish  to  exclude  all  this  variety 
of  subjects  from  English  periodicals  in  favour  of  a  class  of 
matter  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  number  of  familiar 
manuals  would  be  unintelligible  but  for  one  reason.  Mr. 
Dundas,  we  take  it,  is  not  a  reader  of  books,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  laudably  solicitous  for  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  improvement  of  his  mind.  And  his  notion  of  improving 
his  mind  is  to  stow  away  in  it  as  much  "  first-class  original 
"  information  "  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  "  concise  and  popular 
"  form." 


EGYPT. 

are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sarcastic  remarks 
V  V  which  have  been  made  on  M.  Spuller's  address  to 
the  young  Egyptian  Princes,  whom  he  recently  entertained 
at  dinner,  are  a  little  ungenerous.  M.  Spuller,  say  the 
cynics,  says  that  Egypt  will  always  find  France  ready  to 
help  her,  and,  lo  !  it  is  but  some  six  weeks  or  so  since 
France  refused  to  help  Egypt  in  the  very  substantial  way 
for  Egypt,  and  on  the  very  easy  terms  for  France,  of  giving 
a  scratch  of  the  pen,  which,  at  no  cost  whatever  to  M. 
Spuller  or  his  country,  would  have  freed  the  Khedive's 
country  of  some  i6o,oooZ.  per  annum  of  burden.  It  is 
astonishing  how  superficial  these  cynics  are.  An  illustrious 
person,  who  has  recently  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
one  during  the  last  ten  years,  except  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Jumbo,  and  Buffalo  Bill,  has  recorded  the  fact  that,  in 
his  wide  and  varied  experience  of  the  human  race,  the 
most  cordial  friends  he  has  ever  had  (except  Sir  George 
Chetwvnd)  have  been  money-lenders.  Soit :  Mr.  Ernest 
Benzon  is  in  case  to  judge.  But,  take  the  most  generous 
example  of  this  most  generous  order  of  men  ;  take  Mr. 
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Benzon's  pick  of  money-lenders,  take  (and  take  down) 
his  pledge  to  "  help  "  a  young  heir  to  any  extent.  Could  it 
be  fairly  urged  that  he  had  broken  this  pledge  by  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  horrid  family  solicitor  (Mr.  Benzon  knows 
how  objectionable  family  solicitors  are)  who  proposed  to  free 
the  heir  from  a  certain  portion  of  his  liabilities  t  No  I  every 
fibre  of  the  good  man  would  revolt  at  such  a  proposition. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  good  for  heirs  and  Egypts  to  be 
out  of  debt ;  they  are  ordained  to  be  in  it,  to  supply  the 
purposes  of  the  beneficent  money-lender.  In  the  second 
place,  can  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  England  which  planned 
the  hideous  boon  referred  to  1  No  good  can  come  from  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  long  teeth,  large  feet,  cowards  who  manage 
to  win  Waterloo  and  a  few  other  battles,  and  incompetent 
financiers  who  somehow  or  other  succeed  in  reducing  the 
debt  that  France  helped  to  pile  up.  There  is  a  deficiency  in 
"  taking  the  point  of  view  "  which  is  but  too  unfortunately 
apparent  in  these  criticisms  on  M.  Spi'Ller,  whose  action, 
we  are  sure,  every  true  Frenchman  approved. 

Meanwhile  the  actual  governors  of  Egypt  need  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  M.  Spuller.  While  that 
friend  of  man  and  of  Egypt  is  protesting,  they  do.  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell's  despatch  at  length  about  the  battle 
which  crushed  and  killed  that  very  interesting  person, 
Wad-el-Njumi  (a  good  account  of  whose  life  would  be 
welcome),  suffers  a  little  from  the  over-minuteness  and 
tendency  to  award  prizes  to  all  the  boys  in  the  class  which 
has  recently  exhibited  itself  in  the  bulletins  of  certain 
English  generals.  But  it  is  free,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
magniloquence  of  the  Souakim  document,  and  it  records,  if 
not  a  wholly  satisfactory,  yet  a  genuine  and  creditable,  bit 
of  work.  If  we  cannot  quite  say  sic  itur  ad  astra,  we  can, 
at  any  rate,  say  "  that  is  the  way  to  turn  interesting  bar- 
"  barians  out  of  a  country  where  they  have  no  business." 
Whether  it  is  also  the  way  to  keep  the  said  barbarians 
out  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  expressed  our  opinions  many 
times,  and  need  not  now  repeat  them.  But  that  was  not  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell's  business.  His  colleagues  in  the  Civil 
Service  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  in  the  same  sort  of 
way — improving  the  administration,  curtailing  expenses, 
abridging  the  opportunities  which  the  enterprising  Gaul  (to 
the  great  wrath  of  the  said  Gaul)  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  his  own  opportunities  of  amassing  a  decent  com- 
petence, and  so  forth.  It  is  all  very  good  work,  though  we 
might  perhaps  wish  that  it  were  carried  out  with  less  pre- 
tence of  belief  in  a  consummation  which  will  never  come — 
the  education  of  the  Egyptian  into  the  power  of  "  walking 
"  alone " — and  with  less  wilful  blindness  to  what  is  the 
unum  necessarium,  the  restoration  of  Egypt's  hold  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  However,  so  long  as  the  immediate  things 
are  done  well,  the  others  may  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves — or,  in  other  words,  to 
grow  to  such  a  point  that  we  shall  have  to  take  care  of 
them,  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  is  not  a  strictly  philo- 
sophical course  of  proceeding,  but  it  is  very  English ;  and 
English  courses  of  proceeding  have,  in  spite  of  philosophy, 
had  indifferent  good  success  before  now. 


PHYSICAL  «  EXAMINATIONS." 

A  CTTNG  upon  a  hint  thrown  out  in  the  last  Report  of 
XjL  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Sir  Francis  Galton 
has  applied  his  mind  to  the  question  of  the  "  advisability  of 
"  assigning  marks  for  bodily  efficiency  in  the  examinations 
"  of  the  candidates  for  the  public  services,"  and  has  just 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Anthropological  Section 
of  the  British  Association.  Whether  the  matter  will  ever 
be  practically  taken  up  by  the  authorities  who  regulate 
these  examinations  it  is  too  soon  to  say ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  preliminary  inquiries  instituted  on  this  question  by 
Sir  F.  Galton  and  others  have  been  productive  of  at  least 
one  enlightening  result.  They  have  shown,  at  any  rate,  the 
erroneousness  of  the  War  Office  theory  that  literary  exami- 
nations are  in  themselves  "  indirect  tests  of  bodily  efficiency  " 
— a  theory  amazingly  opposed  to  the  once  popular  belief 
that  "  high  intellect"  is  usually  associated  with  a  "  stunted 
"  and  weakly  frame."  The  fact  that  two  absolutely  contra- 
dictory dogmas  find  favour  on  any  obscure  or  unexplored 
subject  is  generally  a  good  prima  facie  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  neither  of  them  is  true;  and  such  would 
seem  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Venn, 
we  are  told  by  Sir  F.  Galton,  took  "  measurements  " 
of    1,095    Cambridge   students,   divided   into  the  three 


classes  of  (1)  high-honour  men,  (2)  low-honour  men  and 
(3)  poll-men — that  is  to  say,  men  who  did  not  compete 
for  honours,  but  took  an  ordinary  pass  degree.  The 
result  was  that  the  physical  efficiency  proved  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same,  "  except  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
"  deficiency  of  eyesight  among  the  high-honour  men." 
Otherwise,  they  are  alike  throughout,  alike  in  their  average 
bodily  efficiency,  and  alike  in  the  frequency  with  which 
different  degrees  of  bodily  efficiency  were  distributed 
among  them.  Hence  the  fact  that  a  man  has  succeeded  in 
a  literary  examination  does  not  give  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
character  of  his  physical  powers  and  the  view  of  the  War 
Office  that  literary  examinations  are  indirect  tests  of  bodily 
efficiency — if  this  is  the  view  of  the  War  Office,  for  the 
military  authorities  do  no  more  than  declare  themselves 
"  completely  satisfied  with  the  physique  of  the  young  men 
"  who  come  to  them  through  our  examinations" — is  shown 
to  be  erroneous  :  Q.  E.  D. 

The  demonstration,  however,  does  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
carry  us  much  further  for  the  present.  Sir  F.  Galton  con- 
tends quite  logically  that,  as  the  intellectual  differences  be- 
tween candidates  near  the  line  which  divides  success  from 
failure  are  usually  small,  whereas  their  physical  differences  are 
as  great  as  among  an  equal  number  of  the  other  candidates 
taken  at  random,  it  would  be  "  most  reasonable,  whenever  two 
"  candidates  are  almost  on  a  par  intellectually,  though  one  is 
"  far  superior  physically,  that  the  latter  should  be  preferred." 
"  This,"  adds  Sir  F.  Galton,  "  is  practically  all  I  propose." 
Now  we  shall  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  any  prejudice 
against  any  proposal  which  might  promise  to  correct  some 
of  the  defects  of  a  too  "  bookish  "  system  of  competitive 
examination  for  posts  requiring  many  other  qualities 
besides  those  of  the  student.  Our  natural  prepossessions 
are,  on  the  contrary,  all  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal ;  and 
we  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  credit  of  impartial  critics 
when  we  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  scheme  of 
physical  examination  which  Sir  F.  Galton  then  proceeded 
to  explain  is  capable  of  being  applied  on  any  scale  so  large 
as  to  justify  its  elaborate  character.  No  doubt  the  general 
principle  is  plain  enough.  Candidate  A,  a  little  inferior 
intellectually  to  Candidate  B,  but  physically  much  supe- 
rior, ought  to  be  preferred  to  him.  On  that  we  are 
agreed  ;  but,  then,  the  mere  fact  that  the  physical 
superiority  of  the  former  must,  by  the  hypothesis,  be 
well  marked  (for  preference  in  this  case  is  all  that  Sir  F. 
Galton  "  practically  proposes ")  would  appear  to  render 
his  method  of  "  diagrams "  and  "  isograms,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  a  needlessly  troublesome  and  minute  mode  of 
ascertaining  a  fact  which  would  or  should  be  almost  patent 
to  the  senses.  The  only  case  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Sir  F.  Galton's  machinery  would  be  necessary  at  all  would 
be  when  it  was  a  question  as  to  which  of  two  just  defeated 
candidates,  nearly  equal  in  superior  strength,  should  be 
preferred  to  a  successful  candidate  with  a  few  more  marks 
than  either  of  them,  and  physically  far  inferior  to  both. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  will  surely  be  too  rare  to  make 
the  machinery  in  question  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
setting  it  up.  And  once  go  beyond  this  point — once  sup- 
pose the  intellectual  difference  between  two  candidates,  as 
measured  by  marks,  to  be  at  all  substantial — and  we  imme- 
diately find  ourselves  landed  in  the  necessarily  insoluble 
difficulty  of  striking  a  balance  between  two  sets  of  qualifica- 
tions which  are  not  in  pari  materiel,  and  deciding  how  much 
eyesight  is  to  reckon  against  a  lack  of  historical  dates,  how 
much  lung  capacity  is  to  atone  for  shaky  mathematics. 


MORE  CURIOUS  CURIOS. 

INDIA  is  the  home  of  curious  curios — we  incline  to  add,  as  of 
all  other  charming  things,  but  our  generation  is  unprepared 
to  receive  this  startling  pronouncement.  The  enthusiast  must 
restrain  himself  awhile ;  not  for  long,  if  the  conversion  of  the 
Philistine  goes  on  at  its  present  rate.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years 
since  the  Commissioners  of  our  first  Exhibition  issued  their 
Report,  if  we  reckon  by  time ;  but  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  ethics 
has  gone  by  since  the  chosen  representatives  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  this  realm  could  declare,  with  official  solemnity,  that  the 
arts  of  India  have  not  advanced  beyond  primitive  types,  and  are, 
flatly,  "  immature  and  imperfect."  You  may  still  find  books 
upon  architecture  which  contain  no  reference  to  the  great  Indian 
monuments;  or,  more  grotesquely  barbarous  yet,  give  a  few 
patronizing  words  to  the  Taj,  as  though  that  were  the  only  one 
even  deserving  mention.  We  ourselves  have  seen  nearly  all  the 
grandest  and  most  famous  works  of  human  genius — not  with  a 
tourist's  glance,  but  with  the  leisurely  survey  of  weeks  and 
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months.  Palmyra  and  Paestum,  and  the  Moorish  trophies  of 
Spain,  have  still  to  be  visited,  but  we  think  of  no  others. 
Saving  the  Acropolis,  not  one  can  compare  with  the  Taj  Mahal, 
Akber's  palace  at  Agra,  and — in  a  different  style — the  palace  at 
Delhi.  But  these  are  only  the  supreme  examples.  Wherever  the 
Pathans  set  up  their  rule  beauty  and  taste  gathered  round 
them. 

Entertaining  this  view  of  Indian  art,  it  may  be  credited  that  a 
gentle  form  of  hypochondria  possessed  us  while  dwelling  in  that 
glorious  land.  Columns,  we  thought  just  now,  would  not  suffice 
for  a  mere  list  of  the  strange  and  lovely  tilings  noted  there.  Put, 
on  grasping  the  pen,  reflection  chills  our  eagerness.  So  many  and 
such  excellent  books  have  been  published  lately  on  this  theme 
that  very  few  styles  of  art  or  handicraft  worth  describing  remain 
undescribed.  We  have  no  intention  of  naming  curios  which  are 
registered  in  Paden  Powell  or  Pirdwood  ;  and  how  many  have 
escaped  those  industrious  and  sympathetic  observers  ?  Moreover, 
the  public  had  an  opportunity  to  make  its  own  studies  at  South 
Kensington  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  appears  to  have  used  them. 
Our  reminiscences  of  India,  therefore,  will  be  brief.  The  very 
oddest  curio  observed  there — and,  indeed,  elsewhere — was  the 
dress  of  a  woman  belonging,  probably,  to  one  of  the  hill  peoples 
about  Simla.  We  came  upon  her,  with  her  friends,  when  lead- 
ing our  pony  up  a  mountain  track;  they  had  halted  in  their 
descent.  Close  scrutiny  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  pundits  of 
Simla  could  not  understand  our  report  ;  and  we  were  almost 
inclined  to  distrust  a  hasty  impression  until, years  afterwards,  we 
found  a  sample  of  this  amazing  fabric  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Leitner.  The  hill-woman  had  a  robe  of  silky  cotton,  closely 
ornamented  with  very  large  drops,  round  or  oval  or  pear-shaped, 
in  symmetrical  groupings.  They  were  golden  in  colour,  and  they 
stood  forth  quite  one-third  of  an  inch ;  the  centre  one  of  each 
design  probably  half  an  inch.  A  most  singular  object,  but  by  no 
means  untrue,  fill — what  Indian  system  cf  ornament  is,  though 
it  may  often  err  in  form  ?  But  examination,  with  Dr.  Leitner's 
assistance,  revealed  facts  infinitely  more  surprising.  The  drops 
might  well  puzzle  an  observer;  for  they  are  tallow,  hardened  by 
some  process,  stained,  and  made  closely  adhesive.  They  cling  to 
the  stuff  without  fastening.  A  very  elegant  class  of  metal-ware 
we  remarked  on  the  stall  of  a  craftsman  at  Umritsar,  whereof  no 
other  examples  have  come  under  our  notice.  Its  principle  lies  in 
the  coating  of  copper  with  some  white  metal  through  which  the 
design  is  cut;  just  as  the  Cashmiris  and  their  imitators  gild 
silver  and  incise  the  pattern  down  to  the  white  beneath  the 
gold.  This  Umritsar  man,  in  fact,  produced  a  cheap  adapta- 
tion of  a  costly  style,  which  has  the  merit  of  lasting — so  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  beautiful  Cashmir  work.  We  gave  him 
an  order,  but  alas !  through  some  misapprehension  it  reached 
us,  twelve  months  afterwards,  with  all  the  fine  tracery 
blackened — a  very  poor  copy  of  the  Moradabad  enamel. 
Speaking  of  Cashmir,  we  recall  the  exquisite  little  flower- 
vases  of  Sir  Richard  Thornton,  the  like  of  which  have  never 
come  beneath  our  notice.  These  dainty  globes  had  a  black 
surface,  outlining  foliage  in  unburnished  white  metal — perhaps 
silver — upon  which  lovely  little  flowers  stood  out  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy.  This  work  must  be  very  rare ;  Lord  Northbrook  is 
said  to  have  a  few  glorious  examples.  A  much  more  feeble 
manufacture  in  the  same  style  may  be  found  occasionally. 
Foliage  and  flowers  alike  are  burnished,  in  this  rougher  ware, 
and  the  inlaying  of  white  metal  is  so  thin  that  it  will  not  bear 
rough  usage  long.  We  give  the  warning  from  experience. 
There  is  a  delightful  custom  among  women  and  girls  of  the 
Punjab  of  wearing  lac  bracelets,  a  dozen  or  more,  set  with  beads 
of  liveliest  colour.  In  the  early  morning  they  may  be  seen 
waiting  at  their  "jeweller's  "  stall,  and  he  promptly  rigs  them 
out  for  the  day — a  day  of  festival,  we  presume.  The  bracelets 
are  cooking  gently  by  a  charcoal  fire  to  keep  them  soft.  A  young 
woman  stretches  out  her  arm — they  are  always  laughing,  those 
pretty  Punjabis — the  artist  takes  a  hot  knife,  divides  the  warm 
circlet,  clasps  it  round,  and  picks  up  another  as  fast  as  his  hands 
can  work.  As  the  lac  cools  it  hardens,  of  course.  As  charming 
as  could  be  is  the  effect  of  these  tasteful  trifles  in  sufficient 
number.  We  forget  how  many  go  for  a  halfpenny  ;  but  a 
jeweller  filled  a  biscuit-case  for  us  as  large  as  a  hat-box  with 
rolls  of  them  for  five  rupees ;  and  we  paid  the  stranger's  price,  no 
doubt. 

The  curios  of  the  Further  East  are  not  so  familiar  to  Britons. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  kris — which  we  used  to  spell 
creese.  A  fabulous  value  is  put  upon  old  specimens,  and  de- 
servedly, for  they  show  fine  damascening  down  the  middle  of  the 
serpentine  blade.  A  kris,  however,  is  not  less  a  kris  though  it 
be  straight.  That  form  belongs  especially  to  the  instrument 
used  for  execution — a  doomed  man  sits  smoking  and  chatting, 
laughing  if  a  joke  arise  as  cheerfully  as  usual,  while  the  officer 
of  justice  creeps  up  behind,  and  thrusts  his  keen  blade  down- 
wards, betwixt  neck  and  shoulder.  Malays  are  always  original. 
These  heavy  krises,  eighteen  inches  long  or  more,  are  peculiar  to 
the  piratical  races.  Very  awkward  implements  they  must  be  to 
handle  ;  but  all  these  peoples  are  eccentric  in  the  matter  of 
tools.  The  Malay  chopping-knife  or  sword  is  not  straight. 
It  slants  ofl'  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  hilt,  so  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  force  would  be  lost  in  a  downright  blow  if  a  man 
grasped  it  by  the  handle.  We  may  trace  in  both  these  forms  of 
weapon  an  absurd  extravagance  of  ingenuity.  If  the  Sulu  kris 
were  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  it  could  be  applied  to  a  man's 
throat,  one  lunge  of  its  waving  blade  might  cut  his  head  off; 


thus,  indeed,  experts  display  its  use,  protruding  the  object  at 
arm's  length,  its  edge  flat,  describing  narrow  horizontal  circles 
therewith.    So,  if  the  parang  were  keen  enough,  and  a  man 
could  strike  home  with  it,  by  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  blade 
he  must  needs  draw  its  full  length  through  the  wound.   But  they 
are  both  ridiculous  ;  we  only  give  this  explanation  because  nine 
people  in  ten  who  see  these  odd  things  puzzle  over  them.  A 
Malay  chief  in  robes  of  state  thrusts  the  kris  or  parang  through 
his  girdle,  leaving  the  hilt  of  gold  or  ivory,  perhaps  set  with 
emeralds,  well  forward.    But  a  gentlemanly  feeling  checks  the 
obtrusion  of  magnificence  in  weapons — your  Malay  is  a  fine 
gentleman.    So  he  covers  the  hilt  with  his  kain  bandara,  silk  and 
gold,  thus  assuming  exactly  both  in  figure  and  in  gait  the  swagger- 
ing waddle  of  the  Albanian.  So  human  nature  asserts  itself  every- 
where under  like  conditions.  These  kain  bandiiras  are  feeble  works 
of  art  compared  with  the  Indian  gold  cloths,  but  they  produce  the 
effect  of  gorgeousness  as  well,  if  not  better.    One  which  was 
given  to  us  by  the  Maharajah  of  Johore  made  a  blaze  in  the  sun, 
and  a  smooth,  unbroken  sheen  in  half-light,  which  we  never  saw 
equalled  in  embroidery.    Any  woman  appeared  to  have  the  skill 
for  weaving  these  things,  more  or  less  good,  in  our  time,  if  the 
materials  were  provided,  just  as  any  man  professed  to  be  able  to 
forge  a  kris.    Their  forefathers  could,  no  doubt  ;  but  this  genera- 
tion has  lost  the  art.    Very  many  of  them,  however,  can  execute 
goldsmith's  work,  with  just  the  tools  to  hand.    We  bought  once 
a  noble  pirate's  kris,  of  which  the  hilt  was  broken ;  one  of  our 
boys  proposed  to  cover  it  with  silver,  and  asked  a  scheme  of  orna- 
ment.   A  piece  of  string  was  given  him,  and  a  certain  number 
of  dollars,  which  he  somehow  converted  into  wire,  and  there- 
with constructed  a  very  handsome  and  ingenious  style  of  decoration. 
The  reminiscence  calls  to  mind  that  beautiful  white  string  which 
the  women  of  the  palace  manufacture  at  Coomassie.    It  is  a  real 
work  of  art,  most  complicated  in  pattern,  and  set  off  with  pretty 
tufts  here  and  there,  made,  we  imagine,  by  allowing  a  strand  to 
escape.    There  is  little  enough  in  the  way  of  curios  worth  storing 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Africa.    But  we  do  not 
regard  the  inland,  negroid  races  as  hopeless  by  any  means.  They 
have  much  taste  and  some  feeling  for  art.    The  cotton  stuffs  of 
Ashantee,  so  much  prized  all  along  that  coast,  promise  well  for 
the  future.    Their  graceful  and  striking  ornament,  symmetrical 
but  quite  irregular,  is  produced  by  gathering  a  bunch  of  stuff  between 
the  fingers  and  dipping  it  in  the  dye  ;  thus  a  rough,  starlike  group 
of  patches  is  stained  on  the  snowy  surface.    Great  judgment  and 
practice,  however,  must  be  required  to  effect  by  such  rude  means 
the  pleasing  appearance  of  uniformity  in  endless  variation  of  detail 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  Ashantee  cottons.    The  dyes  also  are 
remarkably  soft.    This  same  process  of  bunching  and  dipping  is 
the  secret  of  those  lovely  Java  silks  which  used  to  be  so  commonly 
worn  both  by  men  and  women,  white  and  native,  about  the 
Straits.    They  do  not  seem  to  be  obtainable   now,  anywhere, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  merchants  have  no  acquaintance 
with  them.    The  Oriental,  of  course,  makes  vastly  more  profit 
than  the  negro  out  of  the   same   idea.     He  ties  up  his  silk 
in   numberless   bunches   tightly,  and   so   manipulates  it  that 
when  the  strings  are  cut,  after  dipping,  not   only  does  the 
agreeable  variety  of  starlike  prints  remain — more  than  that,  the 
silk  is  delightfully  crumpled,  and  so  continues  for  any  length  of 
years  if  kept  dry.    It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Javanese  have 
abandoned  an  immemorial  class  of  manufact  ure  which  must  have 
been  a  large  item  of  their  trade  thirty  years  ago.    These  silks 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  probably,  in  the  realm  whither  they 
were  forwarded  from  Singapore — which  was  not  England.    But — 
as  has  been  remarked — we  have  learned  something  in  thirty 
years,  and  they  might  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  now.  Very 
rare  and  very  wonderful  are  the  Natuna  mats  woven  in  the  small 
islands  of  that  name.  This  is  a  distinct  industry,  without  parallel 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  we  know.  All  Oriental  mats  of  the  show-class 
are  pretty,  some  superb ;  but  the  Natunas  stand  first.    They  are 
plaited  in  open  work,  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned  anti- 
macassars, so  skilfully  that  no  loose  end  is  seen,  nor  suspected  even, 
and  so  strongly  that  they  will  bear  almost  as  rough  usage  as  the 
common  rush  mat.  A  single  one  cannot  be  bought,  unless  by  chance; 
they  are  made  in  sets  of  five.    A  family  of  the  average  number, 
giving  three  adult  workers  and  three  children,  will  turn  out  a  set 
in  two  to  four  years  of  the  usual  first-class  varieties ;  but  we 
heard  of  an  order  given  by  a  great  chief  in  the  Dutch  territory 
upon  which  half  a  village  had  already  been  working  for  twelve 
years.    The  price  agreed  was  #1,200,  and  people  were  already 
complaining  that  they  had  lost  money  in  the  contract.    An  aver- 
age sum  to  pay  for  a  set  of  Natuna  mats  in  our  time  was  #250 — 
say,  60I.  ;  but  there  were  bargains  in  the  market  at  5l,ooo. 
European  merchants  and  amateurs  had  already  given  commissions 
which  would  occupy  the  whole  generation  of  islanders  for  their 
lives  long,  working  in  the  honest,  pleasant  old  fashion.  Probably 
there  are  "sweaters"  there  now,  and  scamped  work,  and  adulte- 
rated materials,  and  all  the  other  boons  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 


LONDON'S  FACE. 

THE  physiognomy  of  the  capital  is  always  interesting  to  those 
not  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  gain  tocontemplate 
it ;  but  perhaps  the  ever-shifting  face  of  London  has  never  offered 
a  more  fruitful  subject  of  study  than  at  present.  "  Society  "  being 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the  ranks  of  the  remaining 
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four  and  a  half  millions,  or  thereabout,  are  swollen  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  strangers  whose  wont  it  is  to  invade  the  metro- 
polis at  this  period,  declared  by  stay-at-homes  to  be  the  most 
pleasant  time  of  year  for  those  who  do  not  essay  to  pass  the 
best  part  of  their  existence  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety.  It  is  late  in  the 
day  to  talk  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  London  ;  but  in  truth 
those  of  us  who  assume  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its 
kaleidoscopic  changes  may  well  ask  when  this  extension  of  the 
town  will  stop.  The  new  streets  which  were  made  seemingly  but 
yesterday  are  already  teeming  with  life  ;  the  south  side  of  the  great 
Avenue  cut  through  the  heart  of  Soho  is  entirely  built  upon, 
although  few  of  the  numberless  edifices  recently  raised,  as  if  by 
magic,  are  as  yet  actually  completed.  When  that  long  range  of 
shops,  offices,  and  chambers  is  finished  and  occupied  there  will  be 
no  more  imposing  commercial  thoroughfare  than  Shaftesbury 
Avenue — the  creation  of  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  True,  there  is 
nothing  even  remotely  suggestive  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
architecture  on  the  north  side,  most  of  which,  to  speak  frankly,  is 
abominably  ugly  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  witness  the  advent  of  an 
Haussmann  or  an  Anspach  in  this  country.  Piccadilly  Circus  is 
being  gradually  metamorphosed  into  a  miniature  Place  Vend6me  ; 
and,  the  complaints  of  the  aesthetes  notwithstanding,  the  erection 
of  the  new  "  refuge,"  with  its  handsome  lamps  and  strikingly- 
massive,  if  somewhat  nondescript,  "  trophy  "  of  gleaming  Aber- 
deen granite,  cannot  be  regarded  other  than  as  a  decided  im- 
provement. For  a  wonder,  those  vague  and  shadowy  personages, 
the  "  authorities,"  reversing  the  "  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan  " 
of  selecting  the  height  of  the  season  for  repairing  the  wood  pave- 
ment in  the  Strand  and  the  upper  }iart  of  Oxford  Street  have 
pitched  upon  August  and  September  for  relaying  those  thorough- 
fares. One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  outward  aspect 
of  things  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  Haymarket,  and  is  due  to  the 
transformation  of  the  front  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  which,  from 
being  a  marvel  of  dinginess  verging  on  squalor,  has  now  blossomed 
into  a  mass  of  gold-leaf  decoration  (so  far  as  the  background  of 
the  entablature  is  concerned),  the  effect  of  which  is,  however, 
utterly  ruined  by  the  adoption  of  a  rich  gamboge  colour  for  the 
flanking  walls.  Shade  of  Owen  Jones,  what  is  the  art  of  "  deco- 
ration "  coming  to  in  this  our  time  ? 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  human  rather  than  the  material 
physiognomy  of  London  which  is  more  calculated  to  arrest 
attention  even  at  this  comparatively  early  part  of  the  saiso?i 
morte.    Surely  never  before  was  there  such  an  invasion  of  our 
capital  by  the  foreigner,  and  especially  by  the  American  traveller. 
Our  cousins  from  across  the  Atlantic  swarm  and  increase  in  num- 
ber day  by  day.    Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  them  have  come  to 
London  from  Paris,  fresh  from  the  questionable  delights  of  fair 
Lutetia  in  "  Exposition "  time.     The  pavement  between  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  Oxford  Circus  is  the  special  property  of  these 
wanderers,  whose  free-and-easy  manner  and  rough-and-ready 
garb  betray  them  at  every  step.    Their  strident  tones  penetrate 
for  yards,  and  their  complacency  knows  no  bounds.    They  are 
here,  the  men  in  drab  alpaca  suits  and  soft  shapeless  hats,  the 
women  in  the  most  ultra  unfashionable  attire  ever  seen  out 
of  Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  to  enjoy  themselves  and  for  no 
other  purpose  ;  and  they  do  enjoy  themselves  quand  mime.  A 
fact,  almost  unprecedented,  may  be  here  mentioned.  West- 
end  tradesmen  have  actually  been  heard  to  express  themselves 
favourably  when  questioned  as  to  the  recently-expired  season. 
Strange  to  say,  some  of  these  commerqants  consider  that,  "  on 
the  whole,"  the  London  Season  of  1889  was  a  tolerably  good 
one — that  is  to  say,  from  their,  the  money-making,  point  of 
view.    Their  hearts  must,  indeed,  expand  with  gratitude  at 
finding  that   the  "dead"   season   is    anything  but  the  dull, 
tradeless  time  it  too  frequently  is.    Our  fair  American  cousins 
haunt  the  great  fashion  shops  in  Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street, 
fascinated  by  the  "  summer  sales,"  which,  be  it  noted,  are,  in 
trade  parlance,  still  "  on,"  and  anything  but  proof  against  the 
blandishments  of  the  "  Howell-and-James-young-man  "  and  his 
kind.    The  poor  policeman  is  badgered  out  of  his  life,  one  would 
think,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  mazy  questions  day  after  day  ; 
but  he  stands  it  well,  and  is  infinitely  more  obliging  and  good- 
tempered  than  the  most-times  haughty  r/endarme,  with  his  look  of 
supreme  contempt  for  everybody  who  does  not  speak  the  French 
of  Paris.    The  manner  in  which  the  strangers  within  our  gates 
amuse  themselves  of  nights  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.    Comparatively  few  theatres  are  open ;  but  there 
are  the  "  Promenades  "  at  the  two  great  houses,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  the  "  Halls."    The  Spanish  Exhibition  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  "internationals"  of  previous  years,  w7ith  their  bands 
and  illuminations ;  but  it  doubtless  serves  our  visitors  to  some 
slight  extent  as  an  open-air  resort  whither  they  can  be  whisked 
from  Charing  Cross  in  half  an  hour,  unless  "  metal  more  attrac- 
tive "  offers  itself.    And,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  great  army 
of  tourists  do  not  find  time  hang  too  heavily  on  their  hands  even 
when  London — or,  rather,  the  great  world — is  out  of  town. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  last  week  in  Paris 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Sir  Kawson  Kawson,  has  proved 
pleasant  and  profitable.  The  International  Statistical  Institute, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  in  London  four  years  ago, 
and  held  its  first  congress  in  Rome  in  1887.  It  has  taken  the  place, 


it  is  hoped  upon  a  firm  basis  at  last,  of  the  various  congresses  of 
International  Statistics  which  in  past  years  have  been  born  to 
perish  like  the  flowers  of  the  field.  These  meetings  died,  strange 
to  say,  of  their  own  success,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
popularity  of  statistics.  They  were  practically  open  to  any 
subscriber,  and  the  hangers-on  became  so  overwhelming  in 
numbers  that  no  real  business  could  be  effected.  The  present  In- 
stitute is  more  carefully  constructed.  Its  numbers  are  strictly 
limited  to  1 50.  Accordingly  there  is  no  room  for  drones,  and 
only  the  working  bees  of  this  interesting  young  science  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  statistical  hive.  England  was  well  represented  at 
Paris  in  economical  statistics  by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Bateman,  both  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  agricultural 
matters  by  Major  Craigie.  Germany  was  conspicuous  by  the 
absence  of  all  ber  representatives,  official  and  unofficial ;  but 
most  of  the  other  European  States  bad  one  or  more  members 
present,  France,  of  course,  having  the  lion's  share  at  a  Paris 
meeting. 

Although  the  Congress  was  not  in  any  sense  official,  some 
rooms  in  the  new  Ministry  of  Commerce  were  lent  for  the  meet- 
ings, and  a  good  deal  of  help  in  the  way  of  printing  and  secretaries' 
work  was  kindly  given  by  the  same  department.  After  the 
opening  speech  of  the  President,  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  the  first 
day's  work  comprised  an  interesting  address  by  M.  Juglar  on 
the  periodicity  of  commercial  crises.  Mr.  Bateman  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  Labour  Bureau  in  England,  and  there  was  a 
general  interchange  of  ideas  as  to  what  could  be  done  in  the 
publication  of  prices  and  wages  statistics.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
an  international  or  even  a  national  Bradshaio  can  ever  be  pub- 
lished that  will  show  the  working-man  what  he  will  have  to  pay 
everywhere  for  rent,  clothes,  food,  taxes,  and  luxuries,  and  bow 
much  he  may  expect  to  earn  in  the  particular  industry  he  is 
capable  of,  but  some  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Another  useful  bit  of  work  was 
Major  Craigie's  Committee  on  landed  property  and  agricultural 
holdings,  which  has  already  improved  our  knowledge  of  large  and 
small  boldings,  and  their  influence  on  cultivation  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  "  Index  No.,"  of  course,  came  in  for  attention,  and  so 
did  an  even  more  technical  and  abstruse  subject,  the  measurement 
of  shipping  tonnage.  When  the  profits  in  freights  are  cut  so  fine 
as  they  often  are  in  the  present  day,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
tonnage  and  harbour  dues  should  not  press  more  severely  on  one 
class  of  vessels  than  on  another,  and,  therefore,  the  deduction 
from  the  gross  tonnage  on  account  of  engine-space,  and  the  like, 
ought  to  be  uniform. 

The  Committee,  which  Mr.  Bateman  started  at  Rome  in  1887, 
for  improving  the  bases  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the  different 
countries,  continued  its  labours,  and  the  English  representatives 
were  successful  in  getting  a  resolution  passed  in  favour  of  the 
English  system  of  registering  the  imports  and  exports  at  the 
prices  of  the  day.  In  most  European  countries  a  serious  and 
solemn  Commission  fixes  these  prices  some  time  in  the  year  after 
the  statistics  are  taken.  The  result  is  that  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  recent  boom  in  sugar  prices  would  not  be  shown  this  year  in 
their  monthly  trade  accounts,  which  are  based  on  last  year's 
prices.  The  inconvenience,  and  even  the  absurdity,  of  this  system 
are  obvious.  A  more  ambitious  but  less  practically  useful  reform 
was  suggested  by  the  French  economist,  M.  Fournier  de  Flaix, 
in  his  attempt  to  classify  the  religions  of  the  world  according  to 
population,  and  to  deduce  various  ingenious  theories  of  increase 
of  population  according  to  religion  and  sect.  A  Russian  pro- 
fessor questioned  the  accuracy  of  these  deductions  in  respect  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  showed  that  climate  and  geographical 
position  affected  the  fertility  of  early  or  late  marriages  much 
more  than  sect  does.  A  further  objection  is  a  forcible  one — that 
in  countries  such  as  Italy  there  are  vast  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion who  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  Roman  Catholics,  thougb 
they  are  usually  counted  so.  If  a  religious  census  is  taken,  and 
people  enter  themselves  under  one  or  other  sect,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  behind  the  figures  and  inquire  whether  all  really  belong  to 
the  sect  they  profess ;  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to  sweep  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  into  the  dominant  religion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  Congress  was  the 
system  of  measuring  prisoners  which  has  been  in  force  in  France 
for  five  or  six  years.  Up  to  the  close  of  1888  about  100,000 
prisoners  had  been  measured  and  photographed.  These  measure- 
ments are  of  a  most  minute  character,  including  height,  length 
and  breadth  of  head,  length  of  forearm,  middle  finger,  foot,  and 
ear.  The  colour  of  the  eye  is  also  recorded.  The  cards  contain- 
ing all  these  and  other  measurements  are  tabulated  first  under 
"  length  of  head,"  the  sizes  being  classed  as  "  long,"  "  medium," 
and  "  short."  By  again  subdividing  these  classes  into  the 
"  long,"  "  medium,"  and  "  short-fingered,"  "  armed,"  and  so  forth, 
it  takes  an  astonishingly  short  time  to  trace  out  the  measurement 
of  a  prisoner  who  has  been  measured  before.  By  next  consult  ing 
his  photograph  it  is  easy  to  identify  him  and  his  past  misdeeds. 
A  fresh  terror  to  malefactors  is  added  in  this  way ;  for  the 
recidivistes  have  hitherto  made  it  a  practice  to  give  a  false  name, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  heavier  penalties  of  a  second  or  a  third 
offence. 

When  Dr.  Bertillon  had  minutely  explained  the  process  to  the 
members  of  the  Institution  during  their  visit  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  it  was  proposed  that  an  experiment  in  corpore  vili 
should  be  made.  A  curious  and  rather  brutal  scene  accord- 
ingly took  place.  A  man  who  had  been  captured  the  night 
before  in  the  act  of  theft  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
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statisticians.  As  usual,  lie  gave  a  name  unknown  to  the  criminal 
annals,  while  denying-  that  he  had  ever  been  a  prisoner  before. 
He  -was  immediately  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and 
measured  in  the  prescribed  way.  After  sorting-  the  measure- 
ments for  about  five  minutes  an  almost  exact  replica  of  details 
was  discovered,  and,  appended  to  it,  a  photograph  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  unhappy  thief.  It  was  a  very 
curious,  but  to  English  notions  rather  a  shocking,  sight  to  watch 
the  toils  being  drawn  closer  and  closer  round  the  wretched 
man,  and  to  hear  the  applause  of  some  of  the  party,  which  included 
a  few  ladies,  when  the  final  touch  was  given  in  the  production  of 
the  criminating  photograph.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  matter,  as  the  man  at  once  acknowledged,  not 
merely  the  photograph,  but  his  own  damaging  antecedents.  But 
we  are  accustomed  in  perfidious  Albion  to  see  foxes  and  human 
culprits  get  a  fair  start,  and  the  detection  of  crime  before  trial  by 
such  experiments  had  an  air  that  was  painful  as  well  as  unsports- 
manlike. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  that  no  less  than  2,150  ricidivistes, 
or  relapsed  criminals,  who  had  denied  their  identity,  have  been 
discovered  by  this  process  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  France, 
besides  the  large  number  who  now  relinquish  all  idea  of  conceal- 
ment when  they  see  the  measuring  machine,  as  if  it  were  a  modern 
rack  and  thumbscrew.  Dr.  Bertillon  is  anxious  to  make  the 
system  international,  now  that  locomotion  is  so  very  easy  that 
criminals  change  their  country  as  in  earlier  times  they  used  to 
change  their  village.  A  further  interesting  and  important  result 
is  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  comparison  of  all  these  thousand 
measurements  of  prisoners — namely,  the  discovery  of  the  criminal 
"type."'  It  seems  that  the  measurements  of  head,  ear,  and 
fingers  show  formations  differing  materially  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  moral  mortal,  and  the  French  savants  hope  that 
an  easy  diagnosis  may  thus  be  made  of  the  criminal  type  as  a 
guide  to  the  subjects  on  whom  segregation  from  their  fellow- 
men  ought  to  be  practised,  so  as  to  secure  society  against  their 
depredations.  No  doubt  infinite  possibilities  may  be  opened  up, 
but  it  would  be  a  shocking  result  of  all  this  statistical  investiga- 
tion if  some  unfortunate  individual,  whose  venial  offence  should 
be  letting  out  his  dog  unmuzzled  or  not  sending  his  child  to  the 
Board  school,  should  be  discovered,  by  being  measured  at  the 
police  station,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  moral  lepers,  and  be 
stigmatized  as  "  a  criminal  type."  He  might  be  blameless  in 
word  and  deed,  but  the  angle  of  his  forehead  and  the  length  of 
his  little  finger  woidd  doom  him,  by  the  new  statistical  philosophy, 
to  a  life-long  retirement  in  a  settlement  of  outcasts.  To  return 
to  the  actual  process  of  identification,  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  certainty  is  found  in  cases  when  the  false  name  given 
is  that  of  a  brother  or  other  near  relative.  The  measurements  of 
brothers  are  often  singularly  identical.  In  these  cases  the  proofs 
of  identity  mainly  rest  on  scars  and  bodily  marks.  The  whole 
subject  is  treated  with  minuteness  in  an  interesting  Notice  sur  le 
Fonctionnement  da  Service  d' Identification  (Paris :  G.  Masson), 
just  issued  by  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  the  inventor. 

An  interesting  report  was  read  by  M.  Cheysson  on  the  statistics 
of  internal  communication,  and  how  to  make  the  returns  of  the 
various  countries  more  easily  comparable.  It  seems  that  in 
France,  which  has  long  been  the  home  of  the  most  elaborate 
official  statistics,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  merchandise  carried 
by  railway  shown  according  to  the  distance  conveyed — the 
ton-kilometre  to  which  our  railway  Companies  object  in  its 
English  form,  the  ton-mile — but  the  tonnage  carried  on  the 
canals  is  similarly  recorded  according  to  distance,  and  every  five 
years  the  tratlic  along  the  main  roads  is  at  many  points  counted 
.seven  times  in  the  year.  In  this  way  every  day  of  the  week  a 
count  is  made  of  vehicles,  distinguished  as  "  light,"  "heavy,"  and 
"  empty."  A  grand  reckoning  is  then  made  of  the  total  weight 
of  all  these  vehicles,  specimens  of  each  sort  having  first  been 
solemnly  weighed  to  obtain  the  average.  The  coasting  trade  is 
also  reckoned  by  distance,  so  that  a  500-ton  vessel  from  Dunkirk 
to  Bordeaux  gets  its  proper  allowance  for  distance  over  the 
vessel  that  passes  only  between  two  nearer  ports.  It  was  pointed 
out  at  the  Congress  that,  to  be  logical,  the  foreign  trade  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  even  French  statisticians 
shrink  from  the  double  entry  of  imports  and  exports  by  degree  of 
distance. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics  has  been  fixed  in  Vienna,  in  1891,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  special  Congress  at  Washington,  in  1892,  on 
occasion  of  the  fourth  Centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
"V\  nrld.  This  second  date,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
merely  probable ;  the  final  decision  will  be  left  to  the  delegates 
to  Vienna  in  1891.  The  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
amount  of  useful  business  which  it  has  proved  itself  able  to 
organize. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MATINEE. 
11. 

fTUIE  first  question  with  which  the  matinee-giver  will  find 
-L  himself  confronted  is  the  choice  of  a  theatre.  With  the 
number  of  houses  now  open  in  London  this  would  seem  an  easy 
task,  but  in  reality  it  is  more  difficult  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
By  certain  managers,  and  those  the  very  ones  whose  theatres 
would  appear  most  deferrable,  the  experimental  matinee  is  tabooed, 


or  is  only  to  be  arranged  for  on  terms  practically  prohibitive. 
The  choice  narrows  itself  down  to,  at  most,  some  half-dozen 
houses,  out  side  t  he  walls  of  one  or  other  of  which  such  performances 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  These  houses  are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  of  small  size,  and,  as  the  giver  of  the  performance  in 
his  anxiety  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  influential  in  the 
theatrical  world  will  invite  to  his  stalls  and  boxes  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  papers,  the  managers  of  all  the  theatres,  and 
such  others  as  he  may  consider  of  importance,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  he  will  not  have  many  seats  to  dispose  of  at  the 
market  price  to  those  anxious  to  obtain  them  on  those  terms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  have  plenty  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission on  eleemosynary  conditions;  but  to  comply  with  such 
requests  wholesale,  though  gratifying  to  his  amour  propre,  will 
not  conduce  to  a  healthy  balance-sheet.  Still,  unless  he  be 
desirous  of  swelling  his  expenses  to  a  dangerously  high  figure, 
or  unless  he  be  confident  beyond  the  common  of  the  public 
support,  our  experimentalist  will  do  well  to  choose  one  of  the 
smaller  houses. 

The  theatre  decided  on,  the  entrepreneur  will  find  that,  for 
the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  he  will  be  supplied  with  the  use  of 
the  house  for  a  stipulated  number  of  rehearsals  and  for  the 
performance,  together  with  the  services  of  the  band,  and  of  the 
staff  of  carpenters,  propertv-men,  gasmen,  &c,  behind  the  curtain, 
and  of  money-takers,  check-takers,  &c,  before  the  curtain ;  also 
with  such  scenery  and  properties  as  are  in  stock.  Let  not,  how- 
ever, the  inexperienced  in  such  matters  flatter  himself  that 
such  an  arrangement  will  relieve  him  of  any  further  expen- 
diture in  those  departments ;  for  he  will  find  himself  debarred 
from  using  any  scenery  or  furniture  which  is  employed  in  the 
current  evening's  bill  of  the  theatre  ;  and  that  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  modern  theatrical  system 
■ — namely,  that  as  a  rule  the  manager  of  to-day  has  never  within 
the  walls  of  his  theatre  the  wherewithal,  either  in  personnel  or 
mise-en-scene,  to  mount  more  than  one  play  at  a  time.  Actors 
are  engaged  generally  for  the  run  of  a  play,  and  the  company  of 
any  particular  theatre  is  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  liable  to 
the  most  sweeping  changes  with  every  alteration  of  programme. 
So,  too,  with  the  inanimate  adjuncts  of  the  stage  (if  anything 
can  be  more  inanimate  than  some  of  the  actors  of  the  day). 
The  modern  tendency  is  in  favour  of  small  theatres,  and  the 
value  of  ground  in  favourable  situations  at  the  West  End  of 
London  leads  to  great  economy  of  space  in  their  erection.  Such 
curtailment  is  generally  effected  by  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
painting-room  and  of  the  scene-dock,  the  storehouse  of  such 
scenery  as  is  not  in  active  use  on  the  stage.  The  taste  of  the  day 
also  runs  towards  a  solid  and  even  cumbrous  method  of  mounting 
plays.  "  Interior  "  scenes  are  of  small  account  unless  the  win- 
dows and  doors  are  of  solid  carpenter's  work  ;  while  elaborate 
cornices,  dados,  and  overmantels,  imported  direct  from  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  have  replaced  the  more  legitimate  brush-work  of 
the  scene-painter.  Out-of-door  scenes  must  be  built  at  different 
levels,  with  mossy  banks  and  trickling  streams  and  trees  with 
solid  trunks.  Scenery  so  manufactured,  besides  being  responsible 
for  many  an  over-lengthy  "wait "  between  the  acts,  has  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  bulkiness  in  storage,  which,  with  the  small 
size  of  our  modern  houses,  chokes  a  theatre  with  the  setting 
necessary  for  a  single  piece.  Of  course  each  manager  possesses  a 
stock  of  scenery  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  provided  for  the 
various  plays  he  may  have  produced ;  such,  however,  is  no  longer 
kept,  as  of  old,  in  the  scene-dock  of  his  theatre,  but  is  warehoused 
in  some  outlying  building  rented  for  the  purpose, generally  the  arch 
of  a  railway  viaduct.  This  stock  may  generally  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  purposes  of  an  experimental  matin6e  ;  but  the  "  experi- 
mentalist "  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  men's  time  employed 
in  looking  out  and  carting  the  goods.  Failing  such  stock,  a  scene 
may  have  to  be  borrowed  from  another  house,  or  even  to  be 
specially  painted  for  the  occasion.  As  with  the  scenery  so  with 
the  properties.  Many  managers  keep  no  stage  furniture  of  their 
own  on  their  premises,  but  hire  from  well-known  firms  what  they 
may  require  for  their  successive  productions.  Such  articles  are 
rarely  at  the  service  of  the  matinee-giver,  wrho  is  in  his  turn 
driven  to  furnish  his  scenes  in  the  same  way.  The  item  of  the 
band  only  implies  their  attendance  at  the  performance  itself; 
should  there  be  any  incidental  music  in  the  play  which  renders 
necessary  their  presence  at  rehearsal,  extra  expense  is  inevitable. 
The  cost  of  matinees  will,  of  course,  vary  very  largely;  but  the 
experimentalist  will  be  wise  in  reckoning  on  an  addition  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  on  the  original  charge  for  the  theatre  to 
meet  these  extra  expenses. 

The  theatre  decided  on,  next  arises  the  question  of  the  date. 
Perhaps  this  seems  a  simple  matter ;  surely  one  day  is  as  good  as 
another?  Not  so  to  any  one  with  knowledge  of  the  theatrical 
world.  Let  us  take  the  theatrical  week,  beginning  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  in  London  at  any  rate,  on  Saturday.  That  is  a  day 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  an  experimental  matinee,  for 
nearly  every  stage,  like  nearly  every  actor  and  actress  in  town, 
is  occupied  with  an  afternoon  performance  of  the  current 
evening's  bill.  Monday  is  almost  equally  out  of  the  question,  as 
no  rrhearsal  would  be  possible  later  than  Friday,  Saturday  being 
a  dice  non  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  complete  London  companies  are  wont  to  visit  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton,  which  may  prevent  the  attendance 
of  some  of  the  destined  cast,  while  Friday  would  by  many  be 
deemed  too  "  unlucky  "  a  day  to  be  thought  of.  Even  Wednesday, 
the  only  day  against  which  we  have  as  yet  alleged  nothing,  is 
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not  unfrequently  used  for  the  regular  matinees  of  some  very 
popular  plays  which  can  bear  the  strain  of  eight  performances  a 
week.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  a  collision  with 
other  performances  of  the  same  kind,  or  with  any  big  social  or 
sporting  function  whose  rivalry  would  be  disastrous ;  all  which 
considerations  will  show  that  the  date  of  an  undertaking  such  as 
we  are  describing  is  not  so  easy  of  settlement  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  a  play  (except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  production  of  a  new  piece  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the 
performance,  when  the  play  may  be  said  to  choose  itself),  recourse 
is  usually  made  by  those  histrionic  aspirants  who  seek  fortune  by 
means  of  the  matinee  to  the  leading  parts  of  the  old  stock  plays, 
to  Lady  Teazle,  Julia  and  Juliana,  to  Claude  Melnotte  and 
Romeo,  sometimes  by  those  "  around  whose  breast  is  oak  and 
threefold  brass" — to  Shylock  and  to  Hamlet.  Such  choice  is 
absurdly  ambitious,  of  course  ;  but  absurd  ambition  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  experimental  matinee,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
other  considerations  which  lead  the  beginner  to  these  parts. 
Most  of  the  budding  geniuses  for  whose  amusement  and  in- 
struction rnatinees  exist  are  to  some  extent  in  statu  pupillari  ■ 
their  coach,  generally  some  actor  or  actress  of  the  old  school, 
possesses  prompt-books  wherein  all  the  business  pertaining  to 
these  old  plays  is  carefully  noted,  and  it  is  therefore  a  merely 
mechanical  process,  for  the  teacher  at  any  rate,  to  teach  a  novice 
parrot-like  one  of  the  leading  parts  therein.  The  business  of  re- 
hearsal is  simplified  by  the  choice  of  one  of  these  "  stock  "  plays. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  average  experience  of  the  actor  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  is,  owing  to  long  runs,  touring 
companies,  and  other  causes,  rapidly  decreasing,  it  is  still  possible 
to  cast  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  (such  of  them,  at  any  rate,  as  are 
now  usually  seen  on  the  boards),  of  Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith, 
among  actors  whom  previous  experience  has  rendered  familiar 
with  the  text  and  "  business  "  of  the  piece,  and  who  will,  there- 
fore, require  but  few  rehearsals.  Such  an  arrangement  simplifies 
the  labours  of  the  organizer  of  the  matinee,  generally  the  "  coach  " 
and  adviser  of  the  novice;  but  how  hopelessly  dull  is  a  perform- 
ance on  such  lines,  the  beginner  ineffectually  struggling  with  a 
task  far  beyond  his  (or  her)  powers,  the  general  cast  frequently 
selected  more  frcm  economy  or  "  safety  "  (for  it  would  not  do  to 
have  the  central  figure  too  absolutely  eclipsed)  than  for  brilliancy, 
the  mounting  always  inadequate,  sometimes  unequivocally  ridi- 
culous. It  is  to  witness  such  a  spectacle  that  many  an  afternoon 
audience  is  summoned  to  desert  its  business  or  its  pleasure,  and 
to  learn  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  the  experimental  matin6e. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  ITALY. 

ITALY  has  been  in  the  throes  of  banking  and  industrial  diffi- 
culties for  more  than  a  year,  which  is  likely  to  have  important 
political  as  well  as  economic  consequences.  The  unification  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  immense  foreign  investment  that  followed 
led  to  a  great  development  of  industry  in  Italy.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  was  a  very  large  immigration  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  the  towns,  and  the  towns  naturally  grew  very  rapidly. 
Fortunes  were  quickly  made  by  those  who  early  foresaw  the 
course  that  events  were  taking,  and  the  knowledge  that  these 
fortunes  were  made  gave  birth  to  a  reckless  speculation  in  lands 
and  houses.  Speculative  builders  without  capital  of  their  own 
were  enabled  to  borrow  any  sums  they  pleased  to  ask  for  at  from 
7  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  bankers  vying  with  one 
another  for  their  custom.  The  bankers  obtained  means  to  lend 
the  immense  sums  which  they  advanced  by  borrowing  in  turn  in 
Prance.  France  had  long  been  the  banker  as  well  as  the  best 
customer  of  Italy.  French  capital  had  largely  provided  the 
means  of  the  economic  development  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring, and  had  also  upheld  the  credit  of  the  kingdom.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  French  capitalists  were  ready  to  lend  to  the  Italian 
hanks,  the  building  speculation  went  on  merrily.  But  when 
Italy  joined  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  broke  oft*  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  French  bankers  began  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  Italy.  For  a  time  the  Italian  bankers  were  able  to 
borrow  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin  ;  but  the  bankers  of 
London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  were  less  accommodating  than 
those  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles.  They  very  soon  inti- 
mated that  their  Italian  borrowers  must  put  a  limit  to  the 
accommodation  which  they  required.  Meantime  the  sale  of 
Italian  Rentes  and  Italian  industrial  securities  by  French 
holders  went  on,  prices  continued  to  fall,  and  apprehension 
spread  through  the  Bourses  of  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  last  year 
there  was  a  building  and  banking  crisis  in  Pome.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  Italian  bankers  were  over-sanguine,  or  that  they 
had  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  be  able  to  find  a  remedy, 
nothing  was  done  to  limit  the  speculation,  and  so  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  country  continued  to  increase  until  last  month,  when 
a  fresh  crisis  occurred  in  Turin.  The  Banco  Sconto  in  Turin  got 
into  difficulties.  Its  capital  was  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  it  had  reserves  of  about  half  as  much  more,  while  its  deposits 
amounted  to  about  i-j  million  sterling.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
appears  to  have  been  advanced  on  accommodation  bills  to  the 
Tiberine  Bank  in  Rome,  which  had  a  branch  in  Turin.  The 
General  Manager  in  Turin  of  the  Tiberine  Bank  was  Signer  Noli, 
and  he  was  also  Vice-President  of  the  Banco  Sconto.  The 
shares  of  the  latter  bank  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  their  depre- 
ciation led  to  a  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  Tiberine  Bank.    At  this 


critical  moment  Signor  Noli  committed  suicide,  there  was  a> 
rush  of  depositors  upon  the  Banco  Sconto,  and,  though  it  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  other  banks,  it  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  close  its  doors.  The  failure  of  the  Banco  Sconto  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  Tiberine  Bank.  Application  has  been  made  by  the 
latter  bank  to  the  National  Bank  of  Italy  for  assistance.  A 
committee  of  the  National  Bank  was  appointed  to  examine  its 
condition,  and  it  is  now  stated  that,  under  pressure  from  the 
Government,  the  National  Bank  has  consented  to  give  the  re- 
quired assistance.  As  a  compensation,  however,  the  National 
Bank  is  to  be  allowed  to  increase  its  note  circulation  by  3a 
millions  of  lire,  and  not  to  be  required  to  hold  either  gold  or 
silver  as  a  security  for  the  new  issue  of  notes.  The  proceeding  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  what  we  should  call  a  suspension  of  the 
Bank's  charter,  and  that  the  Government  has  had  to  have  recourse 
to  so  grave  a  measure  shows  how  very  serious  is  the  situation  in 
Turin  and  Rome. 

A  reckless  speculation,  long  continued,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  of  course  have  ended  in  a  crisis.  To  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  actual  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
him  that  Prance  was  not  only  the  banker  of  Italy,  but  that  she 
was  also  by  far  her  best  customer.  Indeed,  the  trade  of  Italy 
with  France  alone  was  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  she  con- 
ducted with  this  country,  Germany,  and  Austria  combined. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  however,  France- 
has  transferred  to  others  as  much  as  possible  of  her  custom.  For 
example,  she  now  buys  from  Spain  the  wine  which  she  formerly 
bought  from  Italy.  The  falling-off  in  the  trade  with  France  has 
impoverished,  not  only  the  commercial  classes  engaged  in  that 
trade,  but  the  whole  landed  interest,  and  thus  the  population  is 
not  able  either  to  buy  or  to  rent  the  new  houses  which  have  been, 
built  in  such  excessive  numbers  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
Peninsula.  These  houses  remaining  vacant,  the  builders  are  unable 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  towards  the  banks,  and  the  banks  in  turn  are 
unable  to  carry  out  their  own  obligations.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
too,  that  the  persistency  and  determination  with  which  France  for 
a  couple  of  years  past  has  been  selling  all  kinds  of  Italian 
securities  has  lessened  very  greatly  the  borrowing  power  of 
Italian  holders.  There  has  already  been  a  heavy  fall,  but  the 
bourses  all  over  Europe  fear  that,  if  France  continues  selling,  the 
fall  may  be  carried  much  further ;  and,  therefore,  hankers  are  not 
as  ready  to  lend  upon  those  securities  as  they  formerly  were,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  same  amount.  When  introducing  his  Budget 
for  last  year,  M.  Magliani,  then  Minister  of  Finance,  said  : — "  We 
have  entered  upon  a  grand  foreign  policy  which  costs  much  and 
brings  little.  The  expenses  of  the  different  Ministries  increase 
enormously  and  incessantly,  without  showing  any  benefit  to 
the  country.  The  law  of  1879  regarding  railways  proves  most 
disastrous  to  the  country.  Everything  tends  to  raise  expendi- 
ture to  an  enormous  extent."  In  fact,  the  ordinary  expenditure 
rose  from  a  little  over  37  millions  sterling  in  1862  to  very  nearly 
77  millions  in  1888.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  of  over  5|  millions  sterling  in  addition.  It 
is  true  that  the  revenue  has  enormously  increased  likewise  in  the 
interval.  In  1862  it  but  slightly  exceeded  21  i  millions  sterling, 
and  in  1888  it  exceeded  J\\  millions  sterling.  Still  it  will  be 
seen  that  m  the  latter  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  5  millions 
sterling,  leaving  the  extraordinary  expenditure  out  of  account,  or 
not  far  short  of  1 1  millions  sterling,  if  we  include  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure.  From  1862  to  1876  very  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  increasethe  revenue  and  keep  down  the  expenses, 
with  the  result  that  an  equilibrium  was  at  last  established,  and 
for  five  or  six  years  even  small  surpluses  were  obtained.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  Grist-tax  brought  the  period  of  prosperity  to  an  end, 
and  since  1883  the  deficits  have  not  merely  reappeared,  but  have 
increased  alarmingly.  The  main  causes  have  been,  as  M. 
Magliani  points  out  m  the  quotation  above  given,  the  excessive 
outlay  upon  railways  and  a  foreign  policy  which  the  country  is 
not  able  to  afford. 

As  the  policy  of  the  Government  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
changed,  and  as  the  prolonged  crisis  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  depression  and  distress,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  Italy  will  be  able  to  maintain  specie  payments.  Very 
generally  it  is  feared  that  she  will  not.  It  is  only  six  years  ago 
since  she  resumed  specie  payments  by  means  of  large  loans  nego- 
tiated here  in  London.  And  she  has  maintained  specie  payments 
up  to  the  present  only  by  having  recourse  to  artificial  means  to 
retain  the  gold  she  then  obtained.  The  truth  is  that  Italy  made 
a  mistake  in  the  policy  of  resumption  she  adopted  six  years  ago. 
She  would  have  acted  much  more  wisely  had  she  contented  her- 
self with  a  silver  standard,  for  she  is  too  poor  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  gold  standard.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  when 
we  point  out  that  the  imports  into  Italy  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  kingdom  have  greatly  exceeded  the  exports  in 
value.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country  and  in  France  also  the 
value  of  the  imports  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Prance  and  England  are  im- 
mensely richer  countries,  with  enormous  investments  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  besides,  our  own  country  earns  very 
large  sums  every  year  in  the  shape  of  freights,  commission,  and 
the  like,  upon  the  goods  which  she  carries  from  nation  to  nation. 
But  Italy  is  a  very  poor  country,  which  earns  little  in  the  shape 
of  freights,  and  has  no  investments  worth  speaking  of  outside  her 
own  borders.  Therefore  she  has  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  hard  cash.  And  she  has  been  able  to  maintain 
resumption  only  by  borrowing.    In  the  five  years,  1S62-66,  the 
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value  of  the  imports  into  Italy  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports 
by  very  nearly  64  millions  sterling.  Then  the  excess  diminished 
until  1 88 1.  But  in  the  six  years,  iS82-7,the  excess  amounted  10 
as  much  as  79  millions  sterling.  During  the  -whole  quarter  of  a 
century  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  imports  over  the  exports 
was  about  220  millions.  That  a  debtor  country  without  a  great 
carrying  trade  or  much  foreign  investment  can  permanently 
maintain  specie  payments  does  not  seem  probable,  and  just 
now,  when  her  trade  is  specially  depressed — first,  by  break- 
ing off  the  treaty  with  France  ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  crisis  which 
has  continued  so  long — it  seems  less  probable  than  ever,  all 
the  more  because  the  specie  held  in  the  country  is  small.  The 
total  paper  circulation  of  Italy  amounts  to  about  56  millions 
sterling,  of  which,  in  round  figures,  14  millions  sterling  are  State 
issues  and  42  millions  sterling  bank-notes.  The  total  stock  of 
coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  banks  is  about  iS  millions  sterling. 
But  of  this  only  14  millions  sterling  is  in  gold.  And  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  there  is  no  large  coin  circulation  to  draw  upon 
such  as  exists  in  this  country  and  France;  so  that,  if  the  bank 
reserves  are  trenched  upon,  they  can  be  replenished  only  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  treasury  or  by  borrowing  abroad.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  authorization  of  the  Government  to  the 
National  15ank  to  increase  by  30  millions  of  lire  its  note  circu- 
lation, without  adding  to  its  metallic  reserve,  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  first  step  towards  suspension  of  specie  payments. 


THE  ST.  LEGES. 

TT7HEN  "dds  are  laid  on  a  horse  for  the  St.  Leger  within  a 
1  f  few  days  of  his  victory  in  the  Derby,  people  begin  to 
prophesy  a  "  dull  Doncaster."  The  Duke  of  Portland's  Donovan 
confirmed  his  Derby  form  by  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
at  Ascot  a  fortnight  later ;  and  from  6  to  4  the  odds  on  him  were 
lengthened  by  fractions  until  they  reached  9  to  4.  He  had  won 
more  than  16,000/.  last  year,  and  about  23,000/.  already  this 
season,  in  all  very  nearly  40,000/.,  or  a  larger  sum  than  any  other 
racehorse  had  ever  won  in  a  lifetime,  and  if  he  had  not  every 
claim  to  be  a  strong  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  what  horse, 
it  was  asked,  ever  had  ?  Moreover,  Gulliver,  in  whom  certain 
backers  had  trusted,  fell  lame  at  Leicester,  and  Chitabob  was 
commonly  believed  to  have  rheumatism ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  his  own  undoubttd  merits,  fate  appeared  to  be  preparing 
the  way  for  Donovan's  victory.  As  he  had  "  run  through  "  all 
the  three-year-old  form  of  the  season,  the  only  chance  of  his 
overthrow  seemed  to  be  from  some  horse  that  had  not  yet  run 
in  public  this  year,  and  about  the  beginning  of  August  a  few 
bold  speculators  began  to  back  Nunthorpe,  Quartus,  and  even 
the  rheumatic  Chitabob,  neither  of  whom  had  run  in  a  race 
since  1888,  the  consequence  being  that,  five  or  six  weeks  ago, 
the  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  represented  the  best  form 
of  the  year,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  favourites  no 
form  at  all,  so  far  as  the  present  season  was  concerned.  Backers 
of  Donovan  were  not  altogether  pleased  when  they  heard  that 
Mr.  C.  Perkins  was  going  to  send  the  supposed  invalid,  Chitabob, 
to  run  for  the  Great  National  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  on  the  14th 
of  August  at  Redcar,  nor  were  they  more  satisfied  when  they 
read  that,  although  he  had,  as  they  declared,  "  nothing  to  beat," 
he  won  pulling  hard  "  with  his  head  in  his  chest  "  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner,  and  that,  if  a  trifle  full-fleshed,  he  looked  and 
moved  remarkably  well.  This  race  was  only  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  colt's  enemies  maintained  that  he  was  a  non-stayer  ;  great 
int'Test,  therefore,  was  taken  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  at 
York,  for  which  he  was  to  run  over  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
against  the  three  St.  Leger  colts,  Nunthorpe,  Pinzon,  and  Scottish 
Fusilier.  The  last-named  colt  made  the  running,  while  Chitabob 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  the  pace  was  slow — too  much  so,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  to  test  the  staying  powers  of 
Chir- Vib.  When  the  field  hn<l  run  a  little  more  than  a  mile, 
Pinzon  took  the  lead  from  Scottish  Fusilier,  who  gradually 
dropped  back  from  that  point  until  he  was  hopelessly  tailed  off  in 
the  background.  The  pace  improved  after  Pinzon  had  gone  to 
•the  front,  and  it  soon  told  upon  Nunthorpe,  who  ran  as  if  he  was 
sadly  deficient  in  staying  power.  Chitabob,  on  the  contrary, 
galloped  on  with  remarkable  freedom,  and  presently  he  clashed 
past  Pinzon  as  tl.ough  he  were  about  to  win  by  many  lengths  ; 
but  from  the  distance  Fagan  eased  him  so  much  that  that 
careful  jockey  Osborne  was  enabled  to  reach  his  girths  at  the 
•winning-post  with  Pinzon.  Fagan  may  have  been  fully  justified 
in  making  Chitabob  slacken  his  speed  to  such  an  extent ;  we 
offer  no  opinion  upon  the  question  ;  but  it  is  one  upon  which 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Immediately  after 
the  race,  the  odds  of  nearly  2  to  1  on  Donovan  were  reduced  to 
6  to  4;  Chitabob  rose  from  nearly  7  to  1  to  3J  to  1,  Nunthorpe 
fell  from  16  to  1  down  to  50  to  1,  and  Scottisli  Fusilier  from  66 
to  1  to  100  to  1,  while  the  same  odds  were  offered  against 
Quartus  who  had  been  backed  three  weeks  earlier  at  25  to  I. 
Even  Pinzon  was  sent  to  40  to  I,  and  for  the  moment  only 
Donovan  and  Chitabob  seemed  to  be  considered  in  the  race  at  all. 
Rumours  that  Donovan  had  become  a  roarer,  although  eagerly 
contradicted,  tended  to  lessen  his  stability  in  the  betting  market. 
Chitabob's  victory  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  lontroversies  as  to  his  ailments.  Why,  it 
was  asked,  had  he  shirked  so  many  engagements  ?  Was  it  from 
rheumatism  or  was  it  from  unsoundness?    Was  it  true  that 


he  sometimes  struck  the  fetlocks  of  his  forelegs  with  his  hind 
feet  ?  Had  he  what  is  technically  known  as  "  a  leg "  ?  Was 
there  anything  in  the  rumour  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  his  knees?  Every  day  the  reports  of  his  gallops  were 
eagerly  watched  in  the  sporting  papers,  and  instead  of  the  dull 
affair  that  had  been  anticipated,  the  St.  Leger  became  a  race  of 
absorbing  interest.  Throughout  last  week,  until  Friday,  the  dis- 
tinction in  favouritism  between  Donovan  and  Chitabob  gradually, 
but  steadily,  lessened.  Others  besides  bookmakers  had  laid  freely 
against  Mr.  Perkins's  colt,  and  there  was  now  a  rush  to  back  him, 
with  a  view  to  escaping  from  the  possible  dilemma  of  having  to 
pay  bets  which  had  been  speculatively  laid  against  him  at  some- 
thing like  14  to  1.  On  Thursday  he  stood  at  7  to  4,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  convulsion  in  the  betting  market  caused  by  his  sudden 
favouritism  could  only  be  compared  to  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  reaction  set  in  on  Friday  ;  on  Monday  he  was  slightly 
lame  after  exercise ;  on  Tuesday  6  to  1  was  laid  against  him,  and 
he  finally  started  at  5  to  1. 

Although  the  St.  Leger  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  "  one-horse  " 
and  afterwards  as  a  "  two-horse  "  race,  people  who  liked  to  back 
horses  at  long  prices  carefully  studied  the  merits  of  the  outsiders. 
After  all,  thought  they,  horseflesh  was  but  mortal,  and  Donovan 
might  fall  lame  or  "  go  amiss,"  while  many  things  were  more  un- 
likely than  that  Chitabob  might  have  a  return  of  the  mysterious 
malady  which  had  already  prevented  himfromcompetingforseveral 
valuable  stakes  this  season.  Mr.  Douglas  Baird's  Enthusiast,  an 
own  brother  to  Energy,  although  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Sussex  Stakes,  and  the  only  horse  that  had  beatenDonovan 
this  year,  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  He  was  supposed  to  be,  like  his 
famous  brother,  only  a  "  miler,"  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
have  little  or  no  chance  of  winning  over  the  mile  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  St.  Leger  course.  For  exactly  the  opposite  reason 
some  people  fancied  Sir  Robert  Jardine's  Lord  Lome,  who  had 
won  the  Ascot  Stakes,  over  two  miles,  by  three  lengths.  He  is 
a  beautiful  mover  and  well  shaped ;  but  he  had  scarcely  size 
and  substance  enough  to  claim  selection  as  a  St.  Leger  horse. 
In  addition  to  his  staying  powers,  he  had  shown  speed  by  winning 
a  Biennial  at  Ascot  and  the  Drawing-room  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood over  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  yet  in  the  last- 
named  race  he  had  only  beaten  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Scottish 
Fusilier  by  a  head,  and  Scottish  Fusilier  had  been  "  a  bad  last " 
for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes.  The  admirers  of  Lord  Lorne, 
however,  contended  that  his  victory  over  Scottish  Fusilier, 
although  gained  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  had  been  in  reality  a 
very  easy  one.  Now  that  Quartus,  Pinzon,  Workington,  and 
Nunthorpe  had  been  so  lately  "  run  through "  or  scratched, 
Enthusiast  and  Lord  Lorne  were  almost  the  only  horses  with 
any  pretensions  to  St.  Leger  honours  available  to  backers,  and 
Enthusiast  was  established  as  third  favourite  last  week.  For  a 
short  time  Lord  Lorne  was  as  good  a  favourite  ;  but  he  fell  down 
on  his  way  to  the  station  on  Monday,  and  he  started  at  100  to  I. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  second  in  the  Derby  might  be  supposed 
to  have  a  good  claim  to  be  second  or  third  favourite  for  the 
St.  Leger ;  but  Mr.  J.  Gretton's  black  colt,  Miguel,  held  no  such 
position.  He  had  been  second  in  three  and  unplaced  in  two 
races  this  year,  and  the  common  opinion  formed  of  him  was  that, 
although  he  had  plenty  of  quality  of  a  certain  kind,  he  was  with- 
out the  size  or  the  substance  of  a  first-class  colt ;  moreover,  his 
Derby  form  had  been  reversed  at  Ascot  with  both  Morglay  and 
Gulliver,  after  odds  had  been  laid  upon  him  in  each  instance. 

Usually  some  filly  is  a  leading  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  as 
that  race  takes  place  in  what  is  traditionally  known  as  the 
"  mare's  month. '  This  year,  however,  the  fillies  had  apparently 
no  claim  whatever  to  St.  Leger  honours.  It  is  true  that  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  might  have  been  expected  to  take  rank  among  the 
St.  Leger  favourites  ;  but  she  had  finished  three  lengths  behind 
Pinzon  and  Workington  at  Stockton ;  and,  as  Chitabob  had 
beaten  Pinzon  in  a  canter  at  York,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
remotest  chance  of  winning  the  St.  Leger.  Lord  Bradford  is  one 
of  those  fine  sportsmen  who  likes  to  be  represented  in  the 
St.  Leger,  even  without  hope  of  profit ;  so  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  his  colt,  Davenport,  starting  for  it,  small  as  was  his  prospect 
of  victory.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  St.  Leger  field  was  a  fairly 
representative  one,  as  it  comprised  the  winners  of  the  Derby,  Two 
Thousand,  and  Oaks. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  hot  and  oppressive,  and  most  of  the 
twelve  competitors  for  the  St.  Leger  were  already  sweating, 
while  some,  including  the  favourite,  were  absolutely  lathering, 
when  they  came  out  for  the  race.  The  field  got  off  without 
trouble,  and  Mr.  Lowther's  Cheroot  made  the  running  for 
Workington  and  his  stable  companion,  Pinzon,  who  headed  the 
second  division,  which  consisted,  besides  himself,  of  Lord  Lorne 
and  Davenport,  while  the  two  favourites,  as  well  as  the  winners 
of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Oaks,  with  Workington  composed 
the  third.  When  ascending  the  hill,  Cheroot  held  a  lead  of 
about  three  lengths,  and  there  was  a  clear  interval,  again,  be- 
tween the  second 'and  third  departments.  Just  before  reaching 
the  Red  House,  Pinzon  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
Workington  and  Davenport,  and,  at  a  short  interval,  came 
Donovan,  Chitabob,  and  Lord  Lorne.  At  the  mile-post,  Pinzon 
was  beaten,  and  at  the  bend,  Workington  and  Davenport,  who 
had  been  left  in  front,  were  passed  by  Donovan  and  Chitabob. 
There  was  intense  excitement  as  the  two  favourites  raced  against 
each  other  from  that  point  to  the  distance,  where  it  is  said  that 
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Fagan,  who  was  riding  Chitabob,  distinctly  felt  that  the  colt 
faltered.  The  least  hesitation  in  so  close  a  race  was  fatal,  and  as 
soon  as  defeat  became  certain  he  eased  his  "  mount,"  who  was 
pulled  up  lame.  Donovan  was  now  left  to  win  as  he  liked,  and 
lie  finished  three  lengths  in  front  of  Miguel,  who,  by  running 
second,  confirmed  his  Derby  form.  Lord  Bradford's  Davenport 
ran  third,  three  lengths  behind  Miguel,  and  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  St.  Leger,  so  far  as  future  events  were  concerned,  was  to 
make  Davenport  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch  at  6  or  7 
to  1. 

In  consequence  of  Chitabob's  crippled  condition,  the  St.  Leger 
was  no  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  that  colt  and  Donovan,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  never  be  decided.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  horse-critics  that,  with  the  exception  of  Chitabob,  the 
competitors  for  the  St.  Leger  were  below  the  average  in  ap- 
pearance. By  winning  the  St.  Leger,  Donovan  brought  his  own 
total  winnings,  in  stakes  alone,  to  44,562/.,  and  his  owner's,  for 
the  as  yet  unfinished  season,  to  60,218/.  It  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  he  "  makes  a  noise  "  ;  whether  he  is  a  roarer  or 
not  remains  to  be  proved.  If  he  is  one,  he  will  have  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  at  least  five  other  roarers  (Ossian,  Dutch  Oven, 
Ormonde,  Kilwarlin,  and  Seabreeze)  in  winning  the  St.  Leger. 
Very  large  sums  have  undoubtedly  been  lost  through  the  defeat 
of  Chitabob  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  race  was  a  very  bad  one 
for  professional  bookmakers  ;  for  even  during  the  spasmodic 
favouritism  of  Chitabob,  not  a  few  backers  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  investing  upon  Donovan  on  better  terms  than 
before.  The  attendance  is  believed  by  competent  authorities  to 
have  been  the  largest  ever  seen  on  Doncaster  Town  Moor.  In 
the  inclosures  the  crowd  was  highly  inconvenient,  nor  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  increased  by  the  sultry  atmosphere,  the 
cloudy  sky,  the  mist  which  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
jockey's  colours  in  the  distance,  or  the  rain  which  fell  after  the 
racing  was  over. 


PROFESSOR  FLOWER'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  British  Association  has  already  held  two  meetings  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Each  of  these  gatherings  was  un- 
usually numerous  and  successful ;  the  second  of  them,  presided 
over  by  Sir  W.  G.  (now  Lord)  Armstrong,  in  1863,  was  at- 
tended by  3,335  persons,  and  was  the  largest  on  record  until  the 
Manchester  meeting  in  1887,  at  which  3,838  were  present.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Newcastle  should  recover  its  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  with  a  President  so  generally  and 
deservedly  popular  as  Professor  Flower,  and  with  inducements  so 
great  and  varied  as  those  offered  by  the  Reception  Committee  at 
Newcastle,  the  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  President's  address  in  1863  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  since  1838 — the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  at  Newcastle;  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
expressed  the  "  hope  that,  when  the  time  again  comes  round  to 
receive  the  British  Association  in  this  town,  its  members  will 
find  the  interval  to  have  been  as  fruitful  as  the  corresponding 
period  on  which  we  now  look  back."  That  hope  has  certainly 
been  fulfilled,  though  some  of  Lord  Armstrong's  aspirations  are 
not  yet  accomplished.  We  have  not  yet  (thank  God  !)  adopted 
a  metric  system  of  measurements.  Neither  have  we,  as  a  nation, 
paid  much  attention  to  our  wasteful  expenditure  of  fuel,  but 
continue,  with  true  British  improvidence,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
rapidly  approaching  epoch  when  our  coalfields  will  be  exhausted, 
and  our  prosperity  as  a  nation  more  than  imperilled. 

Professor  Flower,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  not  followed  the 
lead  of  his  predecessor,  though  he  has  devoted  the  latter  part  of 
his  address  to  a  subject  to  which  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  called 
special  attention  as  one  of  the  newest  and  most  important  ques- 
tions in  natural  science.  He  has  chosen,  for  the  first  and  larger 
portion,  a  subject  on  which,  owing  to  his  experience  formerly  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  recently  at  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  he  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  speak.  This  is 
the  function  and  use  of  museums.  His  remarks,  of  course,  have 
a  more  direct  application  to  museums  of  natural  history  (adopting 
the  popular  term,  on  the  use  of  which  he  makes  some  valuable 
comments)  ;  but  they  may  be  applied,  with  due  modification,  to 
a  museum  of  any  kind.  These  remarks  are  prefaced  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  word  and  the  growth  of  such  insti- 
tutions, from  which  we  learn  that  the  foundation  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  museum  at  the  expense  of  a  State  or  a  municipality  is 
an  idea  less  than  two  centuries  old.  After  some  interesting 
historical  details,  Professor  Flower  passes  on  to  indicate  the  de- 
fects which  even  now  are  too  often  conspicuous  in  museums,  and 
the  aims  which  their  supporters  should  keep  steadily  in  view. 

Among  the  former  the  want  of  due  provision  for  management 
and  the  absence  of  any  definite  plan  in  forming  the  collection 
are  generally  the  most  prominent.  It  seems  to  be  commonly 
supposed  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  a  museum,  it  is 
enough  "  to  provide  a  building  and  cases  and  a  certain  number 
of  specimens,  no  matter  exactly  what,  to  fill  them."  On  the 
contrary,  as  Professor  Flower  points  out,  the  work  has  only  then 
begun.  "  What  a  museum  really  depends  upon  for  its  success 
and  usefulness  is  not  its  building,  not  its  cases,  not  even  its 
specimens,  but  its  curator.  He  and  his  staff  are  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  institution,  upon  whom  its  whole  value  depends,  and  yet 


to  many — I  may  say  to  most  of  our  museums — they  are  the  last 
to  be  thought  of."  Thousands  of  pounds  are  often  lavished  on  a 
sumptuous  edifice,  which  is  sometimes  actually  ill  adapted  for 
its  purpose  owing  to  its  efforts  at  architectural  splendour  ;  valu- 
able collections  are  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  and  it  is 
then  supposed  that  a  salary  such  as  would  be  paid  to  a  second-class 
clerk  in  one  of  the  less  important  Government  offices  will  secure 
the  services  of  a  person  who  is  competent  to  arrange  these  and 
render  them  of  real  educational  value.  It  follows  then,  as  the 
outcome  of  Professor  Flower's  remarks,  that  it  is  idle  for  a  muni- 
cipality to  found  a  museum  without  first  counting  the  cost.  Its 
must  be  fully  prepared,  not  only  for  an  immediate  expenditure 
of  so  many  thousand  pounds  for  the  building,  cases,  and  contents, 
but  also  for  a  considerable  annual  charge  for  maintenance.  If  it 
is  not  prepared  to  submit  to  the  latter,  the  idea  had  better  be 
abandoned.  An  ill-arranged  museum  has  no  educational  value  ; 
an  ill-managed  one  becomes  too  often  "a  trap  into  which  precious 
— sometimes  priceless — objects  often  fall  only  to  be  destroyed." 

But  the  question  will  probably  be  put  by  some  : — "  What 
should  be  the  definite  aim  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  a 
museum  is  committed  ?  "  To  this  Professor  Flower's  reply  is  no 
less  valuable  than  his  criticism: — "Two  objects,  quite  distinct 
and  sometimes  even  conflicting,  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  a  museum."  These  may  be  briefly! 
designated  "  research "  and  "  instruction."  Equal  stress  wil 
not,  and  obviously  should  not,  be  laid  upon  them  in  all  museumsr 
In  a  national  museum,  such  as  that  over  which  Professor  Flowe 
himself  so  admirably  presides,  the  one  should  hardly  be  less  prog 
minent  than  the  other,  but  if  preference  must  be  given,  this,  a 
he  implicitly  affirms,  should  be  to  the  needs  of  research.  In  a 
local  museum  the  curators  should  aim  at  the  instruction  of  the 
many  rather  than  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  few,  though  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  make  all  collections,  illustrative  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  rich  as  possible.  Professor  Flower,  in  a  few 
sentences,  admirably  enunciates  the  principles  on  which  the  speci- 
mens intended  "for  the  instruction  of  the  general  visitor"  should 
be  arranged : — 

In  the  first  place,  their  numbers  must  be  strictly  limited,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  illustrated  and  the  space  available.  None 
must  be  placed  too  high  or  too  low  for  ready  examination.  There  must  be  no 
crowding  of  specimens  one  behind  the  other,  every  one  being  perfectly  and 
distinctly  seen,  and  with  a  clear  space  around  it.  .  .  .  If  an  object  is  worth 
putting  into  a  gallery  at  all,  it  is  worth  such  a  position  as  will  enable  it  to  be 
seen.  Every  specimen  exhibited  should  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  all  available 
skill  and  care  should  be  spent  upon  its  preservation,  and  rendering  it  capable 
of  teaching  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  convey.  .  .  .  The  purpose  for  which 
each  specimen  is  exhibited,  and  the  main  lesson  to  he  derived  from  it  must 
be  distinctly  indicated  by  the  labels  aflixed,  both  as  headings  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  teries  and  to  the  individual  specimens.  A  well-arranged 
educational  museum  has  been  defined  as  a  collection  of  instructive  labels 
illustrated  by  well-selected  specimens,  and  this  is  more  true  than  it  seems 
at  first. 

These  and  many  like  suggestive  remarks  give  a  more  than  trans- 
itory value  to  this  portion  of  Professor  Flower's  address,  for  they 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
or  contemplate  the  foundation  of  a  museum.  They  are  best  illus- 
trated— though  that,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rather  left  to  infer- 
ence than  directly  stated — by  the  British  Museum  of  Natural, 
History  at  South  Kensington.  Those  who  have  watched  its 
development  since  its  migration  from  Bloomsbury  to  its  present 
magnificent,  though  by  no  means  ideally  perfect  quarters,  know 
well  how  greatly  it  has  increased  in  value  as  an  instrument  of 
education.  The  young  student  is  no  longer  bewildered  by  the 
vast  size  of  the  collections,  but  finds  excellent  specimens  admir- 
ably selected  to  help  him  over  the  earlier  stages  of  his  work ; 
while  the  facilities  provided  for  research  are  in  no  way  diminished. 
To  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  students  of  all  ranks  in 
the  metropolis  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  address  Professor  Flower  quits  the 
practical  questions  with  which  so  large  a  part  of  his  own  time  is 
occupied  to  touch  upon  matters  of  yet  wider  scientific  interest. 
As  we  have  said,  his  predecessor  in  1863,  at  the  close  of  his 
address,  referred  to  the  questions  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
publication,  then  comparatively  recent,  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
tSpecies.  This  alone  would  naturally  suggest  some  remarks  upon 
the  present  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  these  questions;  but,, 
after  the  publication  during  the  last  few  months  of  two  works  so 
important  as  Darwinism,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  (to  whose  modesty 
and  self-abnegation  Professor  Flower  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute), 
and  the  Essays  upon  Heredity,  by  Dr.  August  Weismann,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  impossible  for  one  who  is  also  President  of  the  Zoological. 
Society,  to  avoid  some  mention  of  the  subject.  The  result  of 
thirty  years  of  debate,  at  first  not  a  little  acrimonious,  is  thus 
enunciated  by  Professor  Flower : — 

I  think  I  may  safely  premise  that  few,  if  any,  original  workers  at  any 
branch  of  biology  appear  now  to  entertain  serious  doubt  about  the  general 
truth  of  the  doctrine  that  all  existing  forms  of  lite  have  been  derived  from 
other  forms,  by  a  natural  process  of  descent  with  moQilication. 

But,  though  the  discoveries  of  palaeontology  during  the  period 
mentioned  above  have  greatly  strengthened  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  conclusion,  "  it  can  scarcely  afford  any  help  in  solving  the 
more  difficult  problems  which  still  remain  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  changes  have  been  brought  about."  A  full  discussion, 
of  the  solutions  which  have  been  proposed  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible in  the  limits  at  Professor  Flower's  command ;  but  his 
remarks,  though  brief,  are  suggestive.    They  directly  utter  a 
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caution,  they  indirectly  submit  a  plea,  both  of  which  are  much 
needed  at  the  present  time.  As  regards  the  former,  in  discus- 
sions on  the  question  of  "  natural  selection,"  an  "  appeal  is 
constantly  made  to  the  advantage,  the  utility,  or  otherwise,  of 
special  organs,  or  modifications  of  organs  or  structures,  to  their 
possessors."  Is  it  not  often  assumed,  far  too  confidently,  that  this 
appeal  can  be  answered  ? 

How  can  we  [Professor  Flower  asks],  with  our  limited  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  limited  capacity  of  imagination,  venture  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fitness  or  unlitnes.s  for  its  complex  surroundings,  of  some 
peculiar  modification  of  structure  found  in  some  strange  animal  dredged  up 
from  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  which  passes  its  life  in  the  dim  seclusion 
of  some  tropical  forest,  and  into  the  essential  conditions  of  whose  existence 
we  have  a:  present  no  possible  means  of  putting  ourselves  in  any  sort  of 
relation  ? 

The  plea,  which  is  rather  left  for  inference  than  directly 
stated,  is  for  the  more  comprehensive  study  of  Natural  History. 
At  the  present  time  science  undoubtedly  is  suffering  from  over- 
specialization,  and  from  excessive  devotion  to  minute  details. 
The  botanist  is  almost  lost  in  the  physiologist  ;  a  student  fancies 
himself  a  zoologist  when  he  has  cut  up  a  worm  into  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  thin  slices,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  these  with  the  most  powerful  lenses  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  optician.  From  this  method  of  research  too  often 
springs,  in  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  a  copious  crop  of 
memoirs,  replete  with  the  most  careful  observations  of  the  most 
minute  details,  and  concluding  with  inductions  which  are  worse 
than  worthless.  Science,  as  Professor  Huxley  remarked  in  a 
presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society,  is  now  in  danger  of 
perishing,  like  Tarpeia,  under  the  weight  of  the  gifts  which  are 
heaped  upon  her.  The  vast  mass  of  scientific  literature,  to  wade 
through  which  is  by  many  esteemed  not  only  a  duty  but  also  a  meri- 
torious action  ;  the  exaggerated  value  attached  to  minute  details  ; 
the  facility  with  which  reputation  can  be  won  in  a  field  of  work 
properly  narrowed,  unless  checked,  will  make  the  existence  of  a 
Darwin  or  a  AYallace  almost  impossible  in  the  near  future.  Work 
in  the  library  and  work  in  the  laboratory  have  each  their  value, 
and  it  is  great ;  but  these  cannot  replace  the  study  of  nature 
beneath  the  open  sky  and  in  many  lands,  nor  will  they  alone 
qualify  the  student  to  solve  the  greater  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  either  by  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  by  the  organisms 
which  it  supports. 


EXHIBITION  OF  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

MR.  FLINDERS  PETRIE  cannot  choose  his  own  time  for 
his  annual  exhibition  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  only,  in 
fact,  by  dint  of  months  of  hard  work  that  the  objects  found  last 
season  are  unpacked,  mounted,  arranged,  and  labelled  in  time  for 
exhibition  in  the  late  autumn.  Before  this  long  and  laborious 
process  could  even  be  commenced,  the  specimens  had  to  be 
received  by  sea  from  Egypt ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
when  everything  possible  had  been  done  in  that  country  to 
propitiate  the  superior  powers  to  obtain  leave  for  the  removal  of 
ever  so  many  cases  of  contraband  antiquities,  and  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  very  strict  Custom-House  authorities,  there  still 
remained  the  French  red-tape  establishment  which  we  have  helped 
to  set  up,  for  our  own  chastening,  at  Boulak.  Mr.  Petrie  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  scamping  his  work,  and,  as  we  have  already  in 
past  years  had  such  good  occasion  to  know,  goes  to  his  diggings, 
not  only  determined,  literally,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  which 
can  by  any  possibility  bear  or  conceal  the  fragment  of  a  hiero- 
glyph, but  to  turn  that  stone  himself  with  his  own  hands.  Yet, 
if  we  could  catechize  him  as  to  his  year's  work,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  this  manual  labour,  under  a  hot  sun,  surrounded 
by  uncongenial  and  semi-savage  hordes  of  workmen,  was  but 
child's  play  compared  to  that  which  had  to  be  accomplished,  first 
at  Boulak,  where  each  thing  had  to  be  examined  and  seized  or 
passed,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  then  in  packing  so  that  no  break- 
ages might  occur,  and  also  no  confusion  arise  between  different 
finds  ;  and,  finally,  in  reading  and  weighing  and  measuring  each 
object  before  it  could  be  ready  for  exhibition. 

This  year  Mr.  Petrie  has  taken  rooms  in  the  building  known  as 
Oxford  Mansion,  which  stands  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
the  picturesque  Oxford  Market,  close  to  Regent  Circus,  north. 
The  rooms  are  immediately  under  those  of  the  Royal  Arclueolo- 
gical  Institute,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  a 
fortnight  from  Monday  next.  Although  we  cannot  expect  any- 
thing quite  so  novel  and  startling  as  the  second-century  portraits 
shown  last  year  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  present  exhibition  will 
prove,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  even  greater  historical  importance, 
containing,  as  it  does,  what  we  have  never  seen  in  England 
before,  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  the  implements, 
ornaments,  manufactures,  and  other  relics  of  the  remote  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  dynasty  best  known  to  us  by  the  famous, 
but  fast  perishing,  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  a  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  that  objects  of  this 
period  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  that  institution  ;  and, 
in  truth,  they  were  nearly  as  rare  at  Boulak.  There  may  be  more 
of  them  than  we  suspect  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  in  at  a 
time  when  no  invidious  distinctions  were  made  between  Egyptian 
periods,  and  when,  as  in  the  works  of  Sharpe  and  "Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egypt  was  Ancient  Egypt,  whether  under  the  Ptolemies 
or  the  Pyramid  builders,  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  or  the 
Twenty-sixth,  under  Usertasen  or  Rameses.    To  roll  away  this 


reproach  from  the  reputation  of  our  English  school  of  Egyptology 
— for  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  little  school,  at  last — has  been 
Mr.  I'etrie's  object  in  all  his  researches;  and  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  akin  to  jealousy  when  we  hear  that  he  proposes,  during 
part  of  the  coming  winter,  to  devote  his  remarkable  energies  to 
exploration  in  another  Eastern  country  than  that  of  his  great  pre- 
vious discoveries. 

The  Twelfth  Dynasty  relics  are  from  the  site  of  a  village  for- 
merly known  as  Kahoun,  an  Arab  name  which  savours  strongly  of 
ancient  Egypt.  They  are  exhibited  in  the  small  room  on  the  right 
of  the  passage,  and  comprise  all  kinds  of  household,  domestic, 
and  agricultural  implements,  such  as  netting  and  cloth,  with  por- 
tions of  looms  ;  wooden  sickles,  with  flint  edges  ;  sandals  ;  staves  ; 
carpenters'  tools;  adzes,  picks,  shovels,  and  other  objects  of  the 
kind,  chiefly  in  wood  ;  as  well  as  a  very  fine  set  of  copper  tools  in 
a  wicker-basket,  with  moulds  for  casting  them.  There  is  quite  a 
small  museum  of  children's  toys,  balls,  tops,  dolls,  and  other 
objects,  and  by  them  the  rude,  square  coffers  of  wood  in  which 
children's  mummies  were  found  buried  for  the  most  part  under 
the  floors  of  the  houses.  Among  these  is  the  brown,  wax-like 
face  of  a  baby,  a  little  cherub,  once,  no  doubt,  four  thousand 
years  ago,  or  more.  The  sculptures,  some  of  them  brilliantly 
coloured,  with  inscriptions  in  the  beautiful  writing  of  that  period, 
are  curious,  and  among  them  the  fragmentary  knee  in  basalt,  of 
what  was  once  a  statue  of  Usertasen  II.  Three  objects  deserve 
special  mention.  A  whole  treatise  might  be  written  on  a  small 
figure  of  a  masquerade  dancer,  in  wood,  with  a  pair  of  ivory 
clappers,  or  castanets,  the  mask  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  god 
Bes,  hitherto  supposed  to  have  come  into  F^ypt  at  a  much  later 
period.  In  the  same  case  is  a  full-sized  pasteboard  mask,  re- 
presenting the  same  features — a  unique  discovery.  A  bronze 
mirror,  with  a  large  ivory  handle,  is  a  handsome  object  and 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  fire-stick  which  hangs  near  it 
on  the  wall,  and  which  may  be  described  as  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  whole  collection. 

In  the  passage  are  fragments  of  pottery  bearing  inscriptions  or 
single  letters,  chiefly  in  archaic  Greek  and  in  the  writing  now 
generally  recognized  as  Cypriote.  In  the  larger  room  are  the 
later  objects  found  at  another  village  in  the  Fayoum  named 
Gurob.  Among  these  is  the  coffin  of  a  man  described  as  "a 
foreigner,"  in  the  reign  of  Seti  I. ;  the  upper  half  of  a  Roman 
matron  of  pronounced  features,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  one 
hand ;  and  a  bronze  mirror  of  very  Asiatic  type,  the  handle 
formed  of  a  single  figure.  The  amulets,  arranged  as  found  ;  the 
beautiful  necklaces  of  gold,  beads,  and  precious  stones  ;  the  per- 
sonal relics,  such  as  the  painters'  palettes ;  the  wreaths  of  olive- 
leaves  ;  the  very  curious  glazed  pottery  vessels,  among  them  a 
bowl,  on  which  is  figured  a  date  orchard  and  boys  robbing  it,  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  contemporary  with  Moses — these  and 
many  other  wonderful  things  should  be  seen  if  possible.  We 
trust  some  of  the  Twelfth-dynasty  discoveries  may  find  their 
way  into  the  British  Museum. 


LIME  LIGHT  ON  THE  STRIKE. 

""  "VX7H0  conceived  the  wicked  story 
»  »      Told  about  those  worthy  men 
Whose  demeanour,  even  the  Tory 

And  the  wretched  Upper  Ten 
Recognize  as  shedding  glory 

On  their  leaders,  Burns  and  "  Ben  "  ? 

"  Who  has  slung  the  shameful  fable 
(And  to  gain  what  profit  by  it  ?) 

'Gainst  these  injured  heroes,  able 
To  remain  so  nobly  quiet, 

And  amid  their  patrons'  Babel, 
To  refrain  from  crime  and  riot. 

"  These  that  as  the  crown  and  flower 
Of  our  unskilled  labourers  rank, 

These  who,  since  they  have  the  power, 
Every  day  we  warmly  thank 

That  they  do  not  mine  the  Tower, 
Fire  the  Thames,  or  sack  the  Bank ; 

"  Take  not  even  to  window-smashing, 

Capital's  alarm  to  awaken ; 
Nay,  disdain  to  indulge  in  '  bashing' 

Those  who  have  their  places  taken  ; 
But  content  themselves  with  cashing 

Charity  cheques  with  calm  unshaken  ?  " 

Thus,  I  asked,  exasperated, 

Reading,  amid  other  lies, 
What  some  base  reporters  prated, 

Headed  thus  : — "  A  Docker  shies  " 
(That's  the  way  the  thing  was  stated) 

"  Quicklime  in  a  blackleg's  eyes." 

Such  a  horrid  fabrication 

Gave  me  quite  a  shock  internal. 

What  could  be  the  sham  foundation 
For  this  calumny  infernal? 

So  I  turned  for  explanat  ion 
To  my  favourite  Radical  journal. 
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Ah  !  what  wisdom  'tis  like-minded 
News-sheets  in  such  case  to  choose  ; 

Comfort  we  may  always  find  hid 
In  a  print  that  holds  our  views. 

Thus  I  read  about  the  "  blinded  " 
Blackleg  in  the  D-ly  N-ws  :— 

"  These  the  facts  are  as  we've  found  them, 
Pickets  were  this  man  approaching 

[As  they  do  with  men  to  sound  them, 
Not  upon  their  rights  encroaching], 

And  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  them 
While  the  question  was  a-broaching. 

"  '  Chuck  up  Norwood,  ivojit  you?    Scout  him, 

Worhing  for  him  is  a  crime? 
While  the  pickets  thus  up-rout  him 

Comes  a  man  who  ivorks  in  lime, 
Flinging  lime  at  large  about  him 

[Some  will  do  it  all  the  time]. 

"  Pickets  seized  the  man  disgusted, 

And,  xvhile  crying  '  Stow  that,  Bill,  do, 

Jf  your  jacket-back  we  dusted 
Pur  your  larks,  we  shouldn't  ill  do,' 

From  his  fists  the  quick-lime  busted 
\_As,  tvith  half  a  chance,  it  will  do}. 

"  They  had  striven  in  vain  to  shake  it 
From  his  grasp  with  several  tries, 

When  its  quickness  needs  must  make  it, 
To  the  general  surprise, 

Fly  like  that,  and  luck  must  take  it 
Straight  into  the  blackleg's  eyes." 

Thus  then  dies  the  idle  story 

Told  about  these  splendid  men, 
Never  more  to  gull  the  Tory 

Or  the  foolish  Upper  Ten ; 
Never  more  to  dim  the  glory 

Shining  upon  Burns  and  "  Ben." 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  DALHOUSIE.* 

/CONSCIOUS  of  having  deserved  well  of  the  State  and  the 
V.^  people,  and  with  pardonable  contempt  of  the  superficial  and 
ill-informed  criticism  on  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  Lord  Dalhousie,  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  directed  in  his  will  that  no  portion 
of  his  papers  should  be  made  public  for  at  least  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  The  year  1910,  therefore,  is  the  earliest  date  when 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  about  the  striking  events  of 
his  own  administration  and  the  able  men  by  whom  he  was 
splendidly  served  can  be  known  to  the  public.  Many  of  his  State 
papers,  however,  are  already  public  property.  But,  like  other 
statesmen  who  have  filled  high  offices,  he  corresponded  privately 
with  all  sorts  of  functionaries,  high  and  low.  He  was  in  close 
communication  with  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  with  the  Secret  Committee  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  often  wrote  demi-ofiicially  to 
Residents  at  Native  Coivrts,  Political  Agents,  and  Chief  Com- 
missioners. And  he  is  believed  to  have  kept  copies  of  everything 
that  he  penned.  But  the  reserve  which  a  statesman  of  a  high, 
noble,  and  sensitive  spirit  imposed  on  himself  and  others  is  no 
reason  why  some  account  of  his  life  and  policy  should  not  now 
be  included  in  the  series  of  Statesmen,  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Sandars.  In  Captain  Trotter  the  editor  has  found  a  con- 
tributor quite  equal  to  the  task.  And  if  his  clear,  concise,  and 
animated  pages  may  become  the  occasion  for  some  expressions  of 
dissent  and  a  little  captious  criticism  on  the  part  of  Parochial 
and  third-rate  Parliamentary  censors,  impartial  readers  will  find 
in  this  neat  red  volume  a  succinct  account  of  an  important  part 
of  history  as  it  was  controlled  by  far-reaching  and  constructive 
statesmanship.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1857-8,  never  condescended 
to  answer  his  assailants.  Captain  Trotter  is  not  the  first  writer 
who  has  vindicated  his  memory,  but  he  has  done  it  fearlessly 
and  well. 

James  Andrew  Ramsay  was  the  third  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  His  father,  who  fought  at  Waterloo,  had  filled  the 
offices  of  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  son  would  have  left  his 
own  mark  on  wars  and  campaigns  had  he  followed  his  father's 
profession.  He  was  much  younger  than  his  predecessor  in  the 
Governor-Generalship,  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  stood  by  the 
dying  Moore  at  Corunna,  three  years  before  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
born.  James  Ramsay  was  educated  at  Harrow,  under  the  first 
Dr.  Butler ;  and  Cardinal  Manning  was  one  of  his  schoolfellows. 
At  Oxford  among  his  contemporaries  were  his  two  successors  in 
India,  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  Dean  Liddell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.    The  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  then  Lord  Ramsay, 

*  Statesmen  Series.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sandnrs.  The  Marquess  of 
Dalhousie.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter,  Author  of  "  India  under  Victoria." 
London  :  VV.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1889. 


interrupted  his  academical  reading,  and  the  future  Governor- 
General  became  heir  to  the  earldom,  the  second  son,  Charles, 
having  died  years  before.  The  new  Lord  Ramsay  went  in  for  a 
pass,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Examiners  with  an  Honorary 
Fourth.  It  was  sometimes  said  in  those  times,  when  the  division 
into  "  Smalls,"  "  Mods,"  and  "  Greats  "  was  unknown,  that  under- 
graduates who  could  not  achieve  a  first  or  second  in  Classics  pre- 
ferred a  fourth  to  a  tame  third  class;  later  the  fourth  was  a 
terror  suggesting,  not  that  a  man  was  too  good  for  Pass,  but 
that  he  had  tried  for  Class  and  failed.  In  the  year  1837,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Edinburgh  against  such  opponents 
as  "  Jock  Campbell,"  afterwards  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor,  and 
Mr.  Abercromby,  who  became  Speaker,  Lord  Ramsay  entered 
the  House  as  member  for  the  county  of  Haddington.  In  1838 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Dalhousie,  as  tenth  Earl.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  married  Lady  Susan  Hay,  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  who  about  1846  was  Governor  of 
Madras.  By  this  time  Lord  Dalhousie's  abilities  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  made  him  Vice-President,  and 
ultimately  President,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  this  capacity  he 
had  to  scrutinize  the  numerous  railway  schemes  due  to  the  un- 
paralleled commercial  activity  of  1844-5,  anc^  *s  now  admitted 
by  competent  judges  that  much  expense,  time,  and  litigation 
would  have  been  saved  had  the  Prime  Minister  adopted  his 
lieutenant's  plan  for  placing  all  railways  under  the  control  of 
the  State.  Captain  Trotter  uses  the  term  "  management,"  but 
Lord  Dalhousie's  intention  was  to  entrust  Government  with 
power  to  step  in,  maintain  order  and  sequence,  and  prevent 
expensive  and  unnecessary  competition  and  rivalry.  Towards 
the  end  of  1847,  when  Peel's  Ministry  had  resigned,  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India  was  offered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  by 
Lord  John  Russell;  and  on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1848,  the 
veteran  of  Albuera  and  Sobraon,  on  the  steps  to  the  north  of 
Government  House,  Calcutta,  welcomed  the  new  ruler,  who  was 
about  the  same  age  as  Wellesley  when  the  latter  began  his 
Indian  career.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
destined  to  equal  that  statesman  in  his  foreign  policy  and 
surpass  him  in  domestic  reforms.  Captain  Trotter  very  properly 
assumes,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  some  fair  acquaintance  with 
the  second  Sikh  campaign,  the  pacification  of  the  Punjab,  the 
second  Burmese  war,  which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  Pegu, 
and  the  annexation  of  Berar,  Oudh,  and  other  smaller  princi- 
palities. We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  main  features  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  policy,  in  the  belief  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  not  a  few  misconceptions  may  be  cleared  up  and  some  in- 
justice be  remedied. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  who  had  been  Advocate-General 
in  Bengal,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  and 
then  Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  in  an  excellent 
volume  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  reviewed  the  lapses 
and  annexations  which  had  been  talked  of  as  so  many  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  and,  like  the  impartial  judge  he  was,  dis- 
missed the  suit  of  the  grievance-mongers  with  all  costs.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Punjab,  the  first  of  these  so-called  iniquities, 
has  by  all  but  a  very  small  set  of  bilious  and  malignant  writers 
been  fully  ratified  and  endorsed.  The  last  annexation — that  of 
Oudh — was  the  deliberate  act  of  an  English  Cabinet.  The  incor- 
rigible race  of  kings  whom  we  ourselves  created  out  of  Nawabs 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  had  been  reprimanded,  forewarned, 
denounced,  and  threatened  by  one  Governor-General  after  another 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Lord  Dalhousie,  nearly  worn  out  with 
unremitting  toil,  was  at  first  rather  averse  to  the  annexation  of 
the  province,  but  intimated  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  he  was  willing  to  remain 
at  his  post  and  to  carry  out  any  changes,  if  it  were  thought  that 
such  were  better  entrusted  to  a  ruler  full  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  to  a  successor  who  had  a  good  deal  to  learn.  So 
far  from  this  act  springing  out  of  ambition,  lust  of  conquest,  or 
the  like,  it  was  truly  described  "  as  the  last  sacrifice  made  on  the 
altar  of  duty."  But  between  the  Punjab  and  Oudh  there 
were  divers  other  acquisitions  for  which  it  has  been  said 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  invented  new  doctrines ;  and  further  that 
he  was  at  all  times  overbearing,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Chief's,  and  ready  to  set  aside  the  stipulations  of  treaties. 
Sir  John  Kaye,  in  allusion  to  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi, 
wrote  as  if  they  had  been  stolen  or  appropriated  by  what  he  calls 
a  "  new  and  appalling  doctrine  of  lapse."  Captain  Trotter  proves 
incontestably  that  there  was  no  such  terrible  novelty  in  the 
doctrine  or  its  application.  It  had  been  ruled  long  before  Lord 
Dalhousie's  time  that  no  chief  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  an  heir  to 
his  principality  without  the  permission  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Such  claims  had  been  disallowed  in  the  reigns  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland.  Small  States  had 
also  "lapsed"  in  1841  and  1843,  and  it  was  then  intimated  that 
the  Government  would  persevere  in  the  clear  and  direct  course 
of  not  abandoning  such  just  accessions  of  territory  and  revenue. 
Refusal  and  concessions,  often  the  former,  had  similarly  been 
known  in  the  Moghul  times.  When  the  Rajput  chief  of  Kerowli 
died  without  an  heir,  Lord  Dalhousie,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
traditions  of  ancient  houses,  specially  referred  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  ;  and  Kerowli  did  not  lapse.  The  case  of 
Nagpore  was  much  weaker.  No  Mahratta  house  was  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  The  Raja  before  his  death  had 
made  no  adoption,  nor  had  he  given  any  Rani  leave  to  adopt. 
The  muss  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  experience  of  our  equitable 
administration  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  were  quite  ready 
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to  accept  our  rule.  In  fact,  in  this  and  in  all  other  instances, 
Lord  Dalhousie  acted  in  the  interests  of  vast  communities  and 
not  in  that  of  the  Ranis  and  their  paid  agents;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  statesmanship,  but  foolish  sentiment,  to  revive  an 
extinct  dynasty  on  the  chance  that  every  new  and  then  we 
might  have  one  or  two  bright  exceptions  to  a  long  line  of  despots 
of  the  familiar  Asiatic  type.  When  Lord  Canning  in  a  very 
noble  State  paper,  written  after  the  Mutiny,  guaranteed  to  the 
Chiefs  and  l'rinces  the  privilege  of  adoption,  loyalty  and  good 
behaviour  were  made  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  While  there 
was  a  military-  despotism  at  Lahore,  whde  Oudh  was  the  nursery 
of  soldiers,  and  might  at  any  time  become  a  field  of  battle,  while 
Nagpore  intervened  between  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay,  Lord  Canning's  admirable  policy  would  have  been 
impossible  and  premature.  In  the  time  of  his  predecessor  the 
doctrine  of  one  supreme,  controlling,  Paramount  Power  was 
by  no  means  universally  accepted.  It  had  been  sketched 
by  Warren  Hastings,  improved  by  Wellesley,  and  acted  on 
fearlessly  by  Dalhousie.  After  Lord  Canning  all  reasonable 
doubts  were  set  at  rest.  But,  it  may  still  be  argued,  you 
have  to  explain  away  the  Mutiny,  and  this  would  be  a  hard 
task,  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  "Why  did  not  Lord  Dalhousie, 
with  all  his  experience  and  his  school  of  devoted  followers, 
forecast  this  terrible  struggle  for  supremacy  ?  The  simple 
answer  is  that,  with  an  overgrown,  pampered,  and  now  and 
then  insubordinate  native  army,  and  a  rooted  belief  in  its 
virtues  on  the  part  of  everybody,  the  Mutiny  was  a  mere 
question  of  opportunity  and  time.  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself, 
when  the  66th  Native  Infantry  showed  signs  of  disobedience, 
would  not  allow  "a  few  mutinous  and  discontented  scoundrels" 
to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  whole  Sepoy  force.  The  fidelity 
to  their  salt  of  Pandy  and  Purbea,  their  devotion  to  the  Company, 
their  readiness  to  follow  wherever  the  Englishman  might  h  ad, 
their  social  merits,  had  been  celebrated  by  a  host  of  writers  since 
the  days  of  Clive  and  Arcot.  Grey-haired  English  commanders 
to  the  very  end  believed  in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  their 
respective  regiments,  were  met  with  swelling  protestations 
about  the  Company's  salt  in  the  morning,  and  had  to  flee  or  were 
shot  down  by  the  same  men  in  the  afternoon.  But  Lord 
Dalhousie,  when  he  spared  two  regiments  for  service  in  the 
Crimea,  had  protested  against  weakening  the  English  army  in 
India  for  the  necessities  of  a  Continental  war.  And  in  some 
of  his  latest  minutes  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  native  army 
by  fourteen  thousand  men,  to  double  the  number  of  English 
artillerists,  and  to  increase  proportionally  the  Queen's  forces, 
horse  and  foot.  That  he  recommended  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Sepoy  was  because  that  soldier's  condition  was  hardly  capable  of 
improvement:  and  at  the  time  of  the  Santal  mutiny  of  1855  he 
warned  both  his  employers  and  his  successors  never  to  reckon  on 
peace  or  on  the  absence  of  a  disturbing  element  in  India  for  even 
a  single  day. 

If  we  turn  from  acquisitions  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  which 
for  a  time  were  popularly  believed  to  occupy  the  Governor- 
General  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject,  the  depth  and 
variety  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  internal  reforms  woidd  do  honour  to 
a  Cornwallis  or  a  Bentinck.  His  Railway  Minute,  of  one  hundred 
and  one  paragraphs  in  length,  laid  the  foundation  and  has  ensured 
the  development  of  Indian  railways,  as  they  now  cross  the 
Empire  in  all  directions,  doubling  our  military  strength,  tem- 
pering the  severity  of  famines,  imparting  vigour,  force,  and 
directness  to  every  executive  agency.  In  the  space  of  two 
years  he  connected  the  three  Presidency  towns,  and  all  the 
important  military  and  many  of  the  civil  stations,  by  the 
electric  wire.  That  India  has  long  had  the  benefit  of  a  one- 
anna  postage,  or  little  more  than  a  penny,  is  due,  not  exactly, 
as  Captain  Trotter  puts  it,  to  the  Postmaster-General,  but  to 
a  Special  Commission,  in  which  Bengal  was  represented  by  the 
late  Sir  C.  Beadon,  Bombay  by  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Madras  by 
Mr.  Forbes.  In  other  departments  constructive  vigour  was 
equally  conspicuous.  Lord  Dalhousie  created  a  Secretariat  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  each  governorship,  abolishing 
a  controversial,  lumbering,  dilatory  Board  which  had  done 
nothing  but  write  angry  minutes  and  neglect  bridges  and  roads. 
In  the  legislative  department  of  his  Council  he  had  for  his 
colleagues  the  late  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune  and  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  :  and  a  variety  of  equitable  and  much-needed  laws  were 
passed.  One  Act  ensured  liberty  of  conscience  to  converts  by 
protecting  their  rights  of  succession  and  inheritance.  A  second 
repealed  the  old  law  against  usury.  Others  were  passed  to  put 
down  gang  robbery  and  dacoity,  to  encourage  native  emigration 
to  the  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  protect  public 
officers  against  the  consequences  of  acts  done  in  good  faith  and  in 
excess  of  their  legal  powers.  There  are  many  instances  of  turbu- 
lence and  disaffection  where  a  magistrate  must  act  first  and  receive 
an  indemnity  afterwards.  Without  always  putting  new  legis- 
lative irons  in  the  fire,  it  was  Lord  Dalhousie's  maxim  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  laws  already  in  existence,  and  to 
impress  all  his  subordinates,  from  the  Board  at  Lahore  to  the 
Magistrate  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  a  conviction  that 
things  had  to  be  done.  He  told  Rajput  chiefs,  in  his  own  forcible 
language,  that  they  must  not  practise  or  connive  at  Suttee  ; 
Thakoors,  in  the  same  country,  that  witches  were  not  to  be  swung 
nor  lepers  buried  alive ;  Rajputs,  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
that  the  costliness  of  marriage  ceremonies  was  no  excuse  for 
wholesale  female  infanticide  ;  Boards  of  Revenue,  that  they  must 
not  be  guilty  of  "  up  paralleled  presumption  " ;  Commissioners  of 


Division,  that  they  were  not  to  mar  military  combinations  by 
needless  fears  for  the  safety  of  a  civil  station;  and  the  titular  Nawab 
of  Bengal  that  he  had  forfeited  some  of  his  privileges  and  would  find 
a  diminution  in  the  guns  of  his  salute,  because  he  had  allowed  a 
wretched  servant  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  at  the  very  door 
of  his  tent.  And  with  all  these  censures,  which  spared  neither 
native  prince  nor  English  general,  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
recognize  and  reward  merit,  to  encourage  rising  ability,  to  discern 
the  civil  or  the  military  servant  best  fitted  to  reduce  a  province 
to  order,  to  warn  or  to  conciliate  a  refractory  or  misguided 
prince,  to  preside  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  or  to  form  and 
work  a  new  department.  It  was  truly  said  when  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  of  India  Stock  on  his  retirement  voted  him  a  pension 
of  5,000/.  a  year,  that  in  all  the  vexed  and  varied  questions  which 
came  before  a  Viceroy  for  solution  there  was  "  nothing  difficult 
which  he  did  not  render  more  easy ;  crooked  which  he  did  not 
make  straight ;  intricate  which  he  did  not  unravel ;  and  vast  and 
extensive  which  he  did  not  embrace."  If  he  committed  errors, 
like  all  of  us,  we  do  not  find  them  detailed  in  Captain  Trotter's 
narrative  ;  and  if  they  can  be  collected  from  other  sources,  they 
were  the  errors  of  a  resolute,  noble,  and  high-minded  Scotchman. 
One  or  two  eminent  men  failed  to  understand  Lord  Dalhousie's 
character,  and  went  down  in  the  tournament  like  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  before  the  lance  of  Ivanhoe.  Sir  C.  Napier  entirely  mis- 
took his  opponent,  and  in  their  celebrated  controversy  the  views 
of  the  Governor-General  in  opposition  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
were  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  not  so  unfortunate  as  Napier ;  but  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  comprehend  the  master  whom  he  had  to  serve. 
In  a  lesser  degree  this  same  defect  was  apparent  in  General  Hastings 
Fraser,  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  With  his  colleagues,  his 
lieutenants,  and  high  provincial  authorities,  his  relations  were 
almost  always  satisfactory ;  and  he  was  fully  supported  by  the  better 
part  of  the  Anglo-Indian  press.  What  Lord  Dalhousie  did  for  John 
Lawrence,  and  what  Lawrence  imder  him  did  for  the  Punjab,  for 
Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  agriculturists,  has  been  often  told,  and  is  too 
well  known  for  repetition  here.  Lord  Dalhousie  never  showed 
favouritism,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  rebuked  pre- 
sumption, passed  over  incapacity,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  those 
qualities  of  energy,  discipline,  ability  to  command,  and  readiness 
to  obey  which  were  his  own  marked  characteristics.  He  was 
often  telling  his  colleagues  and  followers  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  "  your  masters  and  mine,"  and  the  Directors,  to 
do  them  justice,  valued  and  supported  their  servant  and  friend. 

The  end  of  the  biography  is  rather  sad.  The  retirement  from 
his  high  post,  the  private  life  at  home,  the  meeting  with  old 
friends,  and  the  correspondence  with  former  subordinates,  the 
winter  residence  at  Malta,  and  the  gradual  failure  of  a  constitu- 
tion never  strong  and  overtaxed  by  years  of  hard  work  and 
climate,  are  all  gracefully  and  quietly  told.  There  is  a  portrait, 
but  not  a  very  good  one,  of  Lord  Dalhousie  to  be  seen  at  Harrow. 
An  excellent  bust,  showing  the  clear-cut  features  and  the  high 
descent,  adorns  the  Town  Hall  of  Haddington.  Calcutta  has  a 
full-length  statue,  and  an  admirable  portrait  by  Watson  Gordon, 
painted  after  the  return  home,  hangs  on  one  of  the  staircases  of 
Government  House.  Changes  in  India  and  in  public  opinion  at 
home  forbid  us  confidently  to  expect  another  Dalhousie  any  more 
than  another  Chatham.  But  there  will  be  room,  under  any  con- 
ceivable vicissitudes,  for  public  servants  of  all  grades  to  profit  by 
a  high  example.  It  is  in  no  depreciation  of  other  eminent  men 
who  have  filled  the  same  office  that  we  select  three  Indian  rulers 
who  stand  high  above  their  fellows.  The  first  was  impeached. 
The  second  is  Wellesley.    Dalhousie  is  the  third  and  last. 


STORIES.* 

nHHE  Kara  Yerta  Tragedy  is,  as  its  title-page  implies,  a  murder 
story,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Australia.  It  therefore 
moves  and  has  its  being  subject  to  rather  narrow  limitations. 
There  has  to  be  a  mysterious  murder  of  which  a  virtuous  person 
is  unjustly  accused  ;  there  has  to  be  a  faithful  being  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  in  love  with  the  accused  ;  there  have  to  be  legal  proceed- 
ings, some  of  which  must  be  described  not  absolutely  without 
detail ;  and  the  mystery  has  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  both 
in  general  and  in  particular.  In  two  points  Mr.  Harrison's  story 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  late  Mr.  Fargus's  Called  Bach. 
These  are  that,  in  the  first  thirty-five  pages,  a  happy  situation  is 
constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  nought.  The  good  situation  here  is  the  device  whereby 
the  widow  of  the  corpse,  without  any  considerable  straining  of 
probabilities,  contrives  to  make  a  decidedly  strong  prima  facie 
case  against  the  hero,  whose  name  is  W'oodstock,  and  who 

*  The  Kara  Ycrta  Tragedy :  an  Australian  Romance.  By  J.  E. 
Harrison.    London  :  Walter  Scott.  1889. 

The  Vengeance  of  Maurice  JJenalguez.  By  Selina  Dolaro,  Author  of 
"Bella  Demonia"  &c.    London:  Henry  J.  Drane.  1889. 

Miriam  Bahstier.  A  Novel.  By  Edgar  Fawcett,  Author  of  "  Olivia 
Del;iplaine  "  &c.    London  :  Henry  J.  Drane.  1889. 

A  Child  of  Japan  ;  or,  the  Story  of  Yone  Santo.  By  Edward  II.  House, 
Author  of  "The  Japanese  Expedition  to  Formosa  "  &'c.  London  :  Henry 
J.  Drane.    1889.  ■ 
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is  mate  of  an  ocean  mail-steamer.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  the  ingenuous  reader  is  intended  to  suspect  Mrs.  Thorny- 
croft,  the  widow,  and  that  Mrs.  Thornycroft  is,  therefore,  not 
guilty.  Having  got  so  far  the  author  was  in  a  dilemma.  He 
had  either  to  make  Mrs.  Thornycroft  the  criminal  or  an  accessory, 
which  would  have  been  to  give  up  his  mystery,  or  to  invent  some 
independent  murderer  and  fit  him  in  with  the  postulated  circum- 
stances. The  task  was  beyond  Mr.  Harrison,  and  he  fell  back  on 
the  last  resort — no  less  contemptible  than  obvious— of  introducing 
a  lunatic  whose  motives  were  entirely  outside  the  main  plot  of 
the  story.  Romancers  of  murder  cannot  lay  too  closely  to  their 
hearts  the  great  principle  that  the  interest  of  investigating 
murders,  real  and  imaginary,  depends  at  least  as  much  upon  the 
question  why  it  was  done  as  upon  the  question  how  it  was  done. 
Mrs.  Thornycroft  had  a  reason  for  wishing  her  husband  to  die, 
and  so  had  Mrs.  Thornycroft's  strictly  virtuous  (and  rather  tire- 
some) lover,  and,  if  either  of  them  had  done  it,  the  story  would 
have  had  dramatic  interest.  The  lunatic  did  it  because  she  was 
mad,  and  as  soon  as  the  wary  reader  discovers  that  circumstance 
—which  he  is  allowed  to  do  a  great  deal  too  soon — the  story 
becomes  almost  as  dull  as  a  real  crime.  Subject  to  these  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Harrison  has  done  his  work  rather  well.  There 
is  a  somewhat  trifling  episode  of  some  futile  endeavours  of  A\  ood- 
stock's  young  woman  to  establish  his  innocence  by  means  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the  adventures  of  the  elder  Miss 
Vanstone  in  No  Najne.  Also,  every  here  and  there  occur 
absolutely  unpardonable  passages  like  this: — "How  strange  it  is 
that  in  the  moments  of  our  intensest  feeling  we  have  so  often 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  duties  of  life";  and 
this  : — "  It  [a  room  of  no  sort  of  importance  to  the  plot]  was  a  small 
but  comfortable  apartment,  containing  a  round  table — on  which 
was  a  gay-coloured  table-cloth,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  books — 
a  pianoforte,  two  armchairs,  and  a  sofa,  besides  some  old-fashioned 
horsehair  dining-room  chairs." 

Maurice  Denalguez  was  a  Spaniard,  and  he  visited  that  re- 
markable metropolis  which  we  are  always  reading  of  and  which 
we  never  see,  where  they  drive  in  the  Row ;  and  "  his  eyes 
varied  in  color  as  he  spoke  of  varied  subjects."  He  was  an 
old  enemy  of  a  fashionable  and  red-haired  but  unprincipled 
widow,  whose  name  was  Ethel,  and  whose  friends,  therefore, 
called  her  Thello.  The  reason  of  the  enmity  was,  that  before 
the  story  began  Denalguez  had  had  a  brother,  who  had  loved 
Thello,  and  whom  Thello  had  loved,  and  Denalguez  had  objected, 
and  had  told  the  brother  facts  to  Thello's  discredit,  whereupon 
the  brother  had  shot  himself,  and  Denalguez  considered  that  the 
brother  had  been  morally  murdered  by  Thello,  and  Thello  that  he 
had  been  morally  murdered  by  Denalguez.  Which  was  right  is 
a  question  of  casuistry  unnecessary  to  adjudicate  upon;  but  as  a 
kind  of  set  off  against  the  startling  and  disagreeable  peculiarity 
of  Denalguez's  eyes,  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  recorded  that 
Thello  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  herself  like  this  : — ■"  Oh  !  my 
puppets,  I  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  though  the 
hand  is  small  the  grasp  is  firm.  ...  I  have  so  much  satisfaction 
within  my  reach,  that  I  do  not  know  where  to  strike  first." 
These  two  persons,  each  living  mainly  for  revenge  on  the  other, 
were  brought  together  through  getting  mixed  up  with  the  affairs 
of  a  lady  called  Edith  Warburton,  married  to  a  gentleman  as 
dull  as  herself  (which  is  saying  much),  and  a  great  deal  older, 
and  carrying  on  a  gloomy  but  harmless  flirtation  with  Sir 
Reginald  Faithorne,  a  dashing  baronet.  The  consequence  ulti- 
mately was  that  "  a  sharp  noise  echoed  through  the  room.  Tliilip 
Warburton  had  slapped  Sir  Reginald  smartly  on  both  sides  of 
the  face  " — presumably  with  both  hands  at  once.  Sir  Reginald 
was  "  thunderstruck  for  the  moment,"  as  he  well  might  be  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  "  indicating  the  ladies  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  bowed  ceremoniously  to  every  one  in  the  room,"  and  went 
away  to  arrange  the  duel.  It  was  worth  the  trouble  ;  for  each 
man  brought  two  seconds  and  a  surgeon,  and  all  eight  were 
dressed  in  "  most  immaculate  "  black  frock  coats  and  tall  hats, 
and  they  looked  like  a  "  conclave  of  legal  crows,"  whatever  those 
may  be,  and  danced  a  kind  of  formal  lancers,  and  then  got  to 
work.  Warburton,  having  lost  the  toss,  had  to  fire  with  the  sun 
directly  in  front  of  him ;  in  spite  of  which  he  hit  his  man, 
whether  or  not  on  both  sides  of  the  face  is  not  mentioned.  How- 
ever Sir  Reginald  soon  came  right  again,  and  so  did  everything 
and  everybody  else,  except  Thello. 

Where  can  the  sky  have  "  looked  so  pure  and  so  deep-coloured 
that  it  made  one  think  of  life  in  which  chastity  blends  with 
passion"?  Where  could  a  lady  villain  display  her  "smile 
growing  ruddier,  and  her  flawless  white  teeth  gleaming  behind  it 
in  a  sort  of  pearly  nudity  "?  Where  could  be  observed  the  same 
lady's  "magnificent  stride,  and  her  dainty  garments  blown  by  the 
sweet  west  wind  sideways  from  her  sculpturesque  proportions P 
Where  would  a  heroine  of  fiction  frankly  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  she  was  "  a  liberal-thoughted  female  "  ?  Where  would  one 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  theatrical  manager  who  was  holding  his 
hands  "  up  half-way  toward  his  chin,  and  was  patting  the  backs 
of  either  with  the  palms  of  either  in  an  oddly  ruminative 
fashion  "  ?  Where  would  it  strike  the  same  gentleman,  "  in  the 
secret  subtleties  of  his  peculiar  mentality,"  not  that  to  have  patted 
the  back  of  your  right  hand  with  the  palm  of  your  right  hand  is 
a  feat  to  be  proud  of,  but  that  something  was  the  case  at  once 
less  obvious  and  less  interesting?  Where,  is  a  person  liable  to 
experience  "  some  subtle  change  .  .  .  trenchant,  electric,  spiritu- 
ally molecular"?  Of  course  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  not  elsewhere.    And,  accordingly,  in  those  States,  or  some 


of  them,  were  wrought  the  fortunes  of  Miriam  Balestier,  described 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Eawcett  in  a  style  wherein  the  older  and  more 
correct  graces  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  struggle  for  the  mastery 
with  the  newer  and  more  exciting  characteristics  of  Miss  Amelie 
Rives.  Miriam  was  an  actress,  and  her  manager  loved  her,  and 
took  her  on  tour;  but  she  did  not  love  him.  Paula  Chalcott, 
another  actress  in  the  same  company,  did  love  him ;  but  he  did 
not  love  her.  So  one  night  in  the  train  Paula  tried  to  throw 
Miriam  off  the  platform  of  the  sleeping-car,  and  would  have 
carried  her  fatal  purpose  out,  only  an  accident  happened  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  Paula  was  killed  and  Miriam  was  picked  up  senseless 
and  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house,  wherein  was  a  youth  named 
Cecil.  As  soon  as  Miriam  recovered  her  senses,  Cecil  began  to 
love  her  and  she  began  to  love  him;  but  he  was  engaged  to  some- 
body else,  so  Miriam  went  away,  and  that's  all.  Of  his  two 
models  in  style,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  forsaken  Mr.  Howells,  and 
followed  Miss  Rives  as  to  the  important  point  of  length,  and  he 
has  done  well. 

"  I  wonder,"  says  a  young  American  gentleman  in  A  (Jhild  of 
Japan,  "how  I  should  relish  hearing  myself  called  a  'Yank'  !" 
We  extract  the  passage,  partly  because  it  will  supply  many 
persons  with  not  altogether  unpleasing  food  for  reflection,  and 
partly  because  the  story  contains  no  other  of  equal  interest. 
Mr.  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  Japan  are  undeservedly 
and  intolerably  martyred,  to  the  gross  and  selfish  interests  of 
stronger  nations,  politically  by  every  nation  big  enough,  with  a 
dubious  exception  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  and  socially  by 
every  nation,  and  the  United  States  in  particular.  To  expose 
these  iniquities,  he  has  written  a  long  and  earnest  story  of 
transcendent  dulness.  It  is  about  a  Japanese  girl  called  Yone, 
who  was  greatly  illtreated  in  childhood,  because  her  parents 
insisted  on  her  doing  household  work,  and  she  herself  and  divers 
Americans  insisted  on  her  going  to  school  at  the  same  time.  From 
these  woes  she  was  rescued  by  a  rather  wicked  elderly  doctor, 
who  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and  that  after  she 
was  married  as  well  as  before.  However,  he  had  the  grace 
to  keep  the  fact  pretty  much  to  himself.  Under  his  instruc- 
tions Yone  laboured  at  times  as  a  sort  of  sister  of  charity,  and 
before  long  she  died,  amidst  oceans  of  native  and  American 
tears.  Before  long  as  young  women's  lives  go,  that  is ;  to  the 
patient  reader  the  career  of  Yone  appears  to  be  almost  as  in- 
terminable as  it  is  uninteresting.  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to 
find  that  that  particularly  deplorable  sort  of  crank  whose  cranki- 
ness consists  in  yelping  about  oppressed  natives,  and  calling  his 
own  countrymen  tyrants  and  oppressors,  exists  outside  Great 
Britain. 

Some  people  always  occupy  themselves  in  the  train.  Others 
are  capable  of  travelling  long  distances  without  reading,  talking, 
sleeping,  eating,  smoking,  or  writing.  Such  persons  look  out  of 
the  window  at  times,  but  not  with  the  intelligent  topographical 
interest  which  arises  from  the  active  study  of  maps  or  guide- 
books. The  occupied  ones  are  a  little  apt  to  pity  them,  and 
suppose  that  they  must  find  railway  travelling  dull.  If  anybody 
proud  of  being  able'  to  do  things  in  trains  wants  to  take  a  broad 
view,  and  understand  that  being  able  to  do  nothing  in  trains  also 
has  its  advantages,  let  him  procure  either  Bill  Nyes  Thinks  or 
Nye  and  Riley's  Railway  Guide.  Each  is  a  shilling  volume,  con- 
taining pieces  in  prose  or  verse  in  the  newest  style  of  "  American 
humour,"  and  anything  more  tedious  than  either  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conceive. 


THE  AZORES  AND  MADEIRA.* 

I>  EADERS  of  Cowdray  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  natural 
expectation  that  Mrs.  Roundell's  narrative  of  her  visit  to  the 
Azores  will  be  both  attractive  and  interesting.  The  Azores,  which 
take  their  name  from  Acor,  a  buzzard,  or  kite,  which  is  probably 
indigenous  to  the  islands,  and  which  the  early  settlers  at  any  rate 
found  there  in  great  quantities,  are  not  so  often  visited  by  tourists 
and  travellers  as  they  deserve  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  voyage 
has  its  demrjvements ;  the  surrounding  seas  are  rough  and  stormy, 
and  a  more  inhospitable-looking,  iron-bound  coast  is  seldom  to  be 
seen.  Only  good  sailors  should  trust  themselves  in  those  waters 
where  even  experienced  travellers  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  an  upright  position  or  even  to  sit  down  without  "  holding 
on."  The  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Roundell's  fellow-passengers  are  too 
horrible  to  relate.  Then  when  one  has  surmounted  the  hardships 
of  a  rough  passage  and  greasy  Portuguese  cookery,  one  feels  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  England  does  not  exist,  and  the  postal  communication  is 
badly  managed  and  very  uncertain.  Mrs.  Uoundell  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  send  letters  to  England  by  a  Norwegian  vessel 
bound  to  Cardiff.  But  the  hardy  traveller,  resolved  to  see  none 
of  the  lions  which  obstruct  the  path  of  his  more  easily-dis- 
couraged brethren,  will  find  much  to  repay  him  for  even  greater 
inconveniences  than  he  will  be  called  upon  to  undergo.  We 
find  nothing  specially  worthy  of  note  in  the  author's  description 
of  Santa  Maria,  neither  will  we  linger  long  over  her  graphic 
description  of  San  Miguel,  where  she  was  much  amused  by  the 
sight  of  small  carts  drawn  by  sheep  as  similar  vehicles  are  drawn 
by  dogs  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  she  studied  on  the 

*  A  YisH  to  the  Azores ;  with  a  Chapter  nn  Madeira.    Ry  Mrs.  Charles 
Roundcll,  Author  of  "  Cowdray  !  the  History  of  a  Great  English  House," 
I  \Vdh  Illustrations.   London  :  Bickers  &  Sou. 
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spot  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  formerly  so  pre- 
valent in  that  island.  If  sheep-carts  are  amusing  to  see,  bullock- 
carts  in  the  Azores  are  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  :— 

Passing  through  one  village  we  met  three  ox-carts,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  and  each  dragged  by  six  oxen.  Their  strange  wooden  wheels,  with 
fixed  axles,  making  a  most  fearful  noise,  like  that  of  a  circular  saw,  with 
the  addition  of  loud  groans  and  wild  shrieks.  We  certainly  could  not  hear 
our  own  voices  as  the  carts  passed.  They  are  not  allowed  in  the  towns  on 
account  of  their  chilrada  or  noise,  but  it  is  supposed  to  frighten  away  evil 
spirits,  and  every  Azorean  proudly  boasts  that  he  can  recognize  his  cart  by 
its  own  peculiar  shriek. 

Even  in  more  civilized  Madeira  the  nuisance  exists  to  a  scarcely 
modified  extent : — 

As  for  driving,  there  is  not  a  wheel  in  the  island,  not  even  a  wheel- 
barrow or  a  track,  and  we  found  we  got  most  exercise  in  an  open  bullock- 
carro  w  hich,  as  it  slowly  scraped  its  way  over  the  pavements,  jarred  and 
jolted  every  bone  and  muscle  in  our  bodies,  and,  as  the  steel  runners 
ground  over  the  stones,  added  the  aggravating  sound  of  a  pencil  that 
squeaks  on  a  slate  to  the  incessant  shouts  of  the  driver  and  the  attendant 
boy. 

The  author  regrets  that  the  orange  trade  should  have  been 
allowed  to  decay  in  the  Azores,  especially  in  San  Miguel,  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  pineapples  should  have  been  substituted, 
as  the  revenue  thus  realized  scarcely  amounts  to  one-sixth  of 
that  produced  by  the  old  staple  industry.    The  cookery  of  the 
Azoreans  would  hardly  tempt  a  scientific  gourmand.    A  mess  of 
bread  boiled  up  with  garlic,  onions,  vinegar,  and  saffron  is  seldom 
relieved  by  anything  more  toothsome  than  salt  fish,  watercress 
soup,  conger  eel,  and  octopus.    The  tongue  of  the  dolphin  is  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy,  and  the  oil  of  this  fish  is  very  plentiful 
and  in  common  use  among  the  people.    In  the  chapter  on  the 
island  of  Terceira,  whose  chief  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  writer  gives  a  short  and  excellent  summary  of  the 
later  history  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils.    She  tells  us  that  Dom 
Pedro,  who  was  extolled  a  few  years  ago  by  many  persons  in 
this  country  as  the  champion  of  Liberalism,  was  declared  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  have  been  a  ruffian,  and  to  have 
framed  for  his  country  a  Constitution  which  was  odious.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  however,  claims  credit  for  Dom  Pedro  as  having 
abolished  despotism  in  Portugal,  and  Mrs.  Roundell  would 
appear  to  agree  with  the  gallant  Admiral.    The  facts  of  the 
struggle  between  Dom  Miguel  and  his  brother  are  well  known, 
and  our  readers  will  draw  their  own  conclusions.    San  Jorge  has 
the  best  climate  in  the  Azores,  and  is  never  visited  by  epidemics. 
Pico  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  for  the 
super-excellence  of  its  oranges.    Fayal  was  colonized  by  the 
Flemings,  it  has  been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes,  and 
there  have  been  terrible  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  island.  Pro- 
bably "Flores  in  the  Azores"  will  be  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  islands  to  the  admirers  of  the  Laureate — that  is  to  say,  to 
nearly  all  English  people.    Its  coast  is  bold  and  rugged,  without 
beach  or  inlet,  and  passengers  by  steamer  are  landed  in  heavy 
boats  propelled  by  immense  oars.    Oranges  are  not  cultivated 
there,  and  the  fruit  generally  is  very  poor.    There  are  no  beasts 
of  burden,  and  travellers  have  to  go  about  the  island  in  hammocks 
made  of  sail-cloth  and  tightly  tied  to  a  long  pole.    The  occupant 
sits  sideways,  clinging  to  the  pole,  with  his  feet  dangling  ;  were 
he  inadvertently  to  lie  down  in  the  hammock,  the  sail-cloth 
would  close  over  him.  Mrs.  Koundell  says  that  Gervase  Markham's 
description  of  this  island  as  "  black  Flores,  banefull  isle,"  is  still 
only  too  appropriate,  considering  that  its  iron-bound  coasts  have 
no  lights,  no  lifeboats,  or  no  life-saving  apparatus  of  any  kind." 
In  the  convent  chapel  at  Santa  Barbara  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Jesuit  church  are  carvings  and  frescoes  the  sight  of  which  well 
repays  the  traveller  for  all  the  roughness  and  difficulty  of  his 
journey  thither.    The  image  of  Our  Lord  in  the  chapel  of  Nossa 
Senhora  Esperanza  is  covered  with  jewels  valued  at  over  150,0x30/. 
The  natural  history  of  the  Azores  is  in  no  way  remarkable  ;  but 
Mrs.  Koundell  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  Madeira.    Many  of  the  Portuguese  names  for  flowers  are 
very  pretty,  such  as  "  Perfect  Love,"  "  Sweet  Gift,"  "  May  we  be 
Friends,"  and  "  Woman's  Love  " ;  but  when  Mrs.  Koundell  went 
back  to  England,  and  saw  the  green  fields  and  hawthorn  hedges 
and  banks  of  primroses  and  cowslips,  she  felt  "  with  irresistible 
force  that  one  wild  flower  of  England  was  worth  all  the  exotics  of 
Madeira."    Mrs.  Koundell  is  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  com- 
bine absolute  practicality  and  the  soundest  common  sense  with  a 
poetical  imagination  and  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  beauty. 


TWEXTY-XIXE  SEBMOXS  OF  SAVOXAROLA.' 

fPIIE  sermons  preached  by  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  in  1496 
were  written  down  by  one  of  his  hearers,  Ser  Lorenzo  Yioli, 
a  notary  of  Florence,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  iconoclast 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  "His  diction  was  quick 
and  prompt,"  says  the  Dominican  Father  Serafino  Kazzi,  a  con- 
temporary and  eyewitness;  "yet  so  well  did  he  pronounce  what 
he  had  to  say  that  never  a  word  of  it  was  lost.  And  there  are 
those  who,  seeing  the  rapid  diction  of  this  man,  the  copiousness 
of  his  conceits,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  word,  do  deem  it  a 
miracle  that  the  worthy  man,  Ser  Lorenzo  Violi,  should  have 
written  down  his  sermons  so  well."    To  these  sermons,  reprinted 

*  Predicht  di  F.  (Jimlamo  Suvonarnla.  Edizione  integra  di  Giuseppe 
Baccini.    Firenze  :  Adriano  Salani,  Editore. 


from  the  first  and  only  Florentine  edition,  the  undated  work  of 
an  anonymous  printer,  probably  issued  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Signor  Giuseppe  Baccini 
has  prefixed  a  concise  and  tersely-written  Life,  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  neither  intended  to  vie  with  the  great  work  by 
Professor  Villari  nor  to  supplement  any  other  complete  and  more 
compendious  one.    He  has,  besides,  modernized  the  orthography 
of  the  Florentine  notary  -  without   touching  either  word  or 
thought  of  the  preacher.    These  sermons,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
latest  commentator,  prove  more  conclusively  than  any  others 
"  that  Savonarola,  far  from  being  ambitious  of  popularity  under 
a  Republican  Government,  was  firmly  convinced  of  his  own 
mission  as  a  prophet  appointed  by  God  to  reform  the  manners  of 
his  time  and  preach  against  its  corruption.''    Yet  the  question, 
"  Was  Savonarola  a  martyr  who  gave  his  life  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  political  independence  ? "  is  answered  by  Signor 
Baccini  in  the  negative.    Although  Savonarola  was  born  and 
nurtured  in  the  full  flush  of  the  Renaissance,  he  must  be  classed 
"  among  those  fanatics  who,  coming  before  and  after  him,  have,, 
with  the  best  of  all  intentions,  rather  essayed  to  enchain  human 
genius  than  to  deliver  it  from  the  bondage  of  the  ages."  His 
sermons  abound  in  eloquent  passages,  which  contrast  favourably 
even  now  with  the  "  false  eloquence  of  many  modern  preachers." 
Heightened  as  they  were  by  his  wonderful  voice,  by  the  tears  he 
shed,  and  by  the  people's  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  their 
prophet's  calling,  it  is  not  difficult,  even  in  this  prosaic  age, 
to  realize  what  must  have  been  their  effect  upon  a  sturdy  and 
withal  sensitive  and  highly-strung  people.     "  Audite,  principes 
Jacob  et  duces  domus  Israel,  numquid  non  vestrum  est  scire  iudi- 
cium  ? "   was  a  theme  easily  applied  to  Papal  arrogance  and 
Imperial  treachery.    Indeed,  when  the  words  of  Micah  inspired 
the  magnificent  invective  of  Fra  Girolamo,  every  thought,  every 
word,  every  thrill  of  its  prophet  thrilled  and  quivered  in  the 
heart  of  the  powerful  Republic,  chafing  in  its  power,  and  pride, 
and  strength  against  the  priestly  infamy  of  an  Alexander,  and 
the  bad  faith  of  a  Charles  VIII.,  mindful  all  the  while  of  the 
courage,  crowned  by  success,  with  which  it  had  resisted  the 
oppression  of  the  fourth  Sixtus.    But  for  the  loss  of  prestige- 
consequent  on  the  pitiable  episode  of  the  trial  by  fire,  there  is  no 
saying  how  far  the  work  of  Luther  might  have  been  forestalled 
by  his  Tuscan  precursor.    Savonarola  not  only  lacked  the  iron 
self-reliance  of  the  Teuton — he  lacked  his  humanity.    And  this 
want  of  sympathy  with  human  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  sense  of 
external  and  intellectual  beauty,  of  the  necessity  of  innocent 
pleasures,  without  which  "  human   society  would  become  a 
melancholy  assembly  of  austere  and  ferocious  individuals,"  was 
the  most  potent  cause  of  his  fall.    To  the  purity  of  the  Floren- 
tine ascetic's  life  and  manners,  to  the  tenacity  of  his  struggle 
with  the  Curia  Romana,  the  holiness  of  his  precepts,  the  fire  and 
conviction  with  which,  in  an  age  steeped  in  luxury,  he  preached 
his  singular  and  austere  doctrine,  Signor  Baccini  does  ample 
justice : — "  Yet  fell  he  a  victim  to  his  religious  fanaticism,  to  an 
ideal  erroneous  both  in  principle  and  application  .  .  .  not  only 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but,  generally  speaking,  to  all 
progress  and  civilization."    The  interest  of  this  work,  excellent 
in  form  and  matter,  is  heightened  by  the  appended  notes  of  the 
Padre  Serafino  Razzi,  naive  in  expression,  and  glowing  with 
historic  colour.    Those  who  are  most  comfortably  impervious  to 
the  thunder  of  the  prophet's  word,  because  it  was  hurled  against 
bygone  grievances,  must  yet  take  pleasure  in  the  presentment  of 
the  solemn  procession  with  which  Carnival  began  in  the  year 
1497.    How  when  the  thousands  were  assembled  in  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco,  it  wended  its  way  through  the  streets,  and  "  to  the 
children  was  given  to  carry,  on  a  gilded  pedestal,  a  beautiful  little 
Lord  Jesus,  standing,  made  by  the  great  sculptor  Donatello,  who 
[the  Holy  Child,  not  the  sculptor]  with  one  hand  did  give  the 
benediction,  while  with  the  left  hand  He  held  the  crown  of 
thorns  with  the  nails."    And  many  of  us  will  wince  over  again 
at  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  great  fire  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
the  fuel  of  which  was  "  Flemish  painted  canvases,  forming  a  fine 
frieze  .  .  .  portraits  of   beautiful   bygone  women  painted  by 
most  excellent  masters  .  .  .  musical  instruments,  lutes,  lyres, 
harps,   cymbals  .  .   .  and  books   of  profane   music  .  .  .  the 
vanities  of  women,  such  as  unguents,  vases  of  waters,  mirrors, 
Cyprus  powders,  perfumes,  headgear,  and  such  like — books  by 
Morganti,  the  Centonovelle  .  .  .  and  others  like  unto  them" 
.    .    .    besides    "  masks,  false  beards,  sumptuous  disguises,  and 
the  diabolic  vanities  in  vogue  in  that  time."    The  conversion  of 
the  "  Potenze,"  with  the  record  of  their  boisterous  and  sometimes 
terrible  diversions,  the  personal  appearance  and  "magnetism" 
(may  we  be  forgiven  the  anachronism)  of  Fra  Girolamo,  his  voice, 
the  miracles  he  wrought,  the  signs  and   portents  of  his  God- 
appointed  mission,  with  other  things  of  never-waning  interest,, 
form  a  fitting  commentary  on  these  remarkable  sermons. 


MEDLEVAL  FRAXCE.* 

J^EW  old  Harrovians  can  have  heard  of  the  death  of  M.  Gustave 
-    Masson  without  feelings  of  regret ;  for  he  held  an  assistant- 
mastership  at  Harrow  for  many  years,  and  was  uniformly  kind 

*  Sinries  of  thr  Nations — Mediaeval  France.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.r 
Univ.  Gallic,  Officier  d'Acade'mie,  Member  of  the  Socie'te  de  l'Histoire  de 
France,  &c.    Loudon  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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and  genial  in  manner,  lie  had  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  strong- 
taste  for  literary,  and  especially  for  historical,  pursuits  ;  his  dis- 
position was  generous,  and  he  always  delighted  to  acknowledge 
any  good  work  done  by  others.  His  latest  book,  which  contains 
the  "story"  of  Mediaeval  France  from  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  'the  death  of  Louis  XII.— not,  we  think,  a  very  good 
point  of  division  ;  the  line  should  have  been  drawn  at  the  death 
of  Louis  XL — is  written  with  considerable  life,  and  contains 
several  picturesque  bits  from  the  early  chroniclers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  lacking  in  grasp  and  firmness  of  treatment.  The 
strange  blunder  of  reckoning  Lorraine  and  Franche-Comte  among 
the  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  kingdom,  which  meets  us  at  the  outset, 
is  characteristic  of  a  certain  sloppiness  which  pervades  the  book 
generally.  When  we  get  to  any  specially  critical  period,  such  as 
the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Louis  XL,  the  thinness  of  the  work 
becomes  peculiarly  apparent.  Several  notices  are  given  of  early 
French  literature,  and  these  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  Among 
the  tables  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  there  is  a  useful  list  of 
the  sources  of  the  medifeval  history  of  France. 


PHYSICAL  TEXT-BOOKS." 

WE  have  another  contribution  to  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  third  volume  written  by 
Professors  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer.  Though  dealing  merely  with 
the  benzene  hydrocarbons  and  their  principal  derivatives,  this  part 
occupies  523  pages  octavo,  which  proves  that  their  method  of 
treating  the  subject  is  practically  exhaustive.  Most  of  the  work 
is  naturally  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  except  the 
historical  notes  and  an  excellent  account,  under  the  group  of 
terpenes  and  camphors,  of  the  discovery  and  preparation  of 
■caoutchouc  and  guttapercha.  Professor  lienasen,  of  Baltimore, 
U.S.A.,  publishes  a  text-book  of  inorganic  chemistry,  in  which 
we  observe  several  features  to  be  approved  of.  In  some  of  the 
large  text-books,  for  example,  the  student's  attention  is  distracted 
by  detailed  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  specific  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  substances,  so  that  the  essential  principles  of 
the  science  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  his  conception  of  them 
is  less  distinct  and  vivid.  Of  course  no  lecturer  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  laboratory  work,  and  must  set  forth  special  direc- 
tions to  the  students  for  carrying  out  all  its  details.  In  the 
present  work,  therefore,  we  find  an  appendix  of  ninety  pages  of 
selected  experiments  to  accompany  the  text  from  step  to  step. 
The  main  part  of  the  work,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  seems 
to  balance  fairly  a  discussion  of  the  leading  principles  with  a 
■classification  of  the  facts.  Professor  Remsen  lays  much  stress  on 
general  relations,  pointing  out  analogies  between  properties  of 
substances  and  between  chemical  reactions.  "When  discussing 
the  double  salts  of  the  halogens  he  applies  formulae  expressive  of 
their  constitution  which  he  promises  to  justify  by  evidence  to  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  treatise. 

Professor  Mixter  now  issues  a  second  edition  of  his  text-book. 
The  author  adopts  what  is  called  periodic  classification  in  order 
*l  to  present  the  elements  of  chemistry  logically  as  far  as  possible." 
From  the  American  States  we  have  also  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pilation which  will  be  useful  to  all  who  are  practically  interested 
in  the  "  constants  of  nature."  This  book  of  400  pages  gives  the 
■specific  gravities  of  5,227  distinct  substances  (and  many  of  these 
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M.A.    London  :  Whittakcr  &  Co.  1889. 

Celestial  3Iotions.  Bv  W.  Thynne  Lynn,  B.A.  London  :  Stanford. 
1889. 

Elements  of  Histology.  By  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Cassell  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1889. 

The  Laws  of  Motion.  By  W.  H.  Laverty,  M.A.  London:  Rivingtons. 
11889. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  3Iechanics.  By  Rev.  J.  Warren,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
London:  Blackie  it  Son. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  D.  A.  Low,  Head- 
Master  of  the  People's  Palace  Technical  Schools.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
1889. 

Statics  for  Beginners.  By  J.  Greaves,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1889. 

Elementary  Stidics.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 


with  separate  determinations),  their  constitutional  formulae,  and 
the  authority  for  each. 

Smaller  works  are — one  in  the  series  of  "  Blackie's  Text- 
Books,"  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  the  Science  and  Art  Syllabus  ;  Part  I.  of  an 
Elementary  Course  of  Natural  Science,  dealing  mainly  with  air, 
heat,  chemical  action,  and  electricity ;  and  a  neatly  arranged 
little  work  on  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

To  treat  the  general  laws  of  heat  in  an  elementary  manner,  yet 
in  a  really  scientific  spirit,  is  the  object  of  a  carefully  prepared 
work  before  us.  The  author  presupposes  but  little  chemistry  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils,  and  nevertheless  treats  and  illustrates  the 
nature,  laws,  and  phenomena  of  heat  in  an  extremely  simple, 
precise,  and  scientific  manner.  Mr.  Madan  pays  considerable 
attention  to  the  applications  of  the  general  laws  of  heat  to  the 
arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  in  the  appendices  explains  many  of 
the  numerical  questions  which  practically  occur  in  scientific 
work.    There  is  a  good  index. 

A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Blakesley 's  book  on 
electric  currents  will  be  welcome  to  all  who  appreciate  the 
geometric  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  problems.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see  new  editions  of  Mr.  Lynn's  clearly  written  little  work 
on  Astronomy,  and  Dr.  Klein's  manual  of  Histology.  The  latter 
now  contains  some  interesting  micro-photographs. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  there  are  several  new  text-books.  Mr. 
Laverty  aims  at  placing  Dynamics  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis 
by  "  avoiding  unsatisfactory  illustrations  and  definitions."  The 
importance  of  Newton's  three  laws  is  well  brought  out,  but  the 
utility  of  inventing  the  words  fas,  cas,  seas,  cast/ram,  scasgram, 
faspen,  Mm,  cim,  and  others,  may  be  questioned  where  real  in- 
struction is  desirable. 

A  work  on  Statics,  by  an  author  whom  we  formerly  reviewed 
favourably,  is  well  equipped  with  exercises  and  illustrations.  The 
extraordinary  attempt,  in  a  long  note,  to  show  that  an  oar  can  be 
regarded  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  seems  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  a  book  of  statics.  Should  there  be  the  opportunity  of  a 
second  edition,  Mr.  Warren  might  advantageously  replace  this 
note  by  an  alternative  proof  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  statical 
problems,  illustrating,  for  example,  the  triangle  of  forces  or  the 
principle  of  work. 

Two  books  belong  to  the  series  of  Blackie's  "  Science  Text- 
Books  " ;  one  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  manual  which  we  formerly 
noticed  favourably,  the  other  on  applied  mechanics,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  liquid  and  gaseous  pressure,  belt  and  toothed  gear- 
ing, hydraulic  machines,  physical  qualities  of  materials  and  so 
forth. 

Our  present  list  concludes  with  two  books  on  statics,  both 
evidently  the  result  of  practical  work  in  class-teaching.  The 
first  seems  a  good  introduction  to  a  larger  work  by  Mr.  Greaves 
which  we  formerly  had  occasion  to  speak  of  with  favour ;  the 
second  takes  up  as  much  of  the  science  of  statics  as  may  suffice 
for  the  Cambridge  "  Previous,"  and  bases  the  whole  subject  on 
Newton's  three  laws  of  motion.  For  the  rectangular  component 
of  a  force,  or  its  effect  in  a  particular  direction,  a  new  term, 
"  resolute,"  is  invented  with  advantage ;  and  there  is  a  good 
short  account  of  the  graphic  method  of  treating  statical  problems, 
a  solution  which  no  practical  treatise  can  now  afford  to  overlook. 


AMID  DEVONTA'S  ALPS.* 

YET  another  book  on  Dartmoor,  following  close  on  Mr.  Page's, 
which  we  reviewed  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Crossing  is  the 
author  of  The  Ancient  Crosses  of  Dartmoor,  noticed  in  the 
Saturday  Revieiv,  and  he  now  extends  his  literary  efforts  to 
Dartmoor  itself.  He  says  he  has  culled  from  his  note-book 
accounts  fairly  representative  of  his  moorland  peregrinations. 
And  this  culling  process  includes  extracts  descriptive,  not  only 
of  Dartmoor,  but  also  of  Mr.  Crossing,  his  hunger,  his  thirst,  his 
feelings  in  general,  and  his  gettings  up  and  lyings  down ;  when 
he  is  tired,  when  he  is  fresh,  when  he  is  wet,  and  when  he  is  cold. 
The  first  person  singular  of  the  most  important  pronoun  in  our 
language  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  matter  culled  from  the 
note-book,  and  has  the  not  very  surprising  effect  of  imparting  a 
prosy  sensation  in  reading  a  work  of  praiseworthy — that  is,  short — 
dimensions,  with  a  very  useful  appendix  and  a  good  index.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Crossing  knows  Dartmoor  as  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  often  walks  over  it,  and  calls  his  walks  pere- 
grinations, is  likely  to  know  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  an 
evening  party  at  Brent,  so  pleasant  as  to  keep  Mr.  Crossing  up 
all  night,  the  jollity,  wit,  and  humour  thereof  being  hidden  from 
his  reader,  can  have  to  do  with  Dartmoor. 

Amid  Devonians  Alps  is  a  poetical,  romantic  term  for  peregri- 
nations on  Dartmoor.  Poetical  licence,  like  licences  to  shoot  and 
do  other  pleasant  things,  must  be  allowed  ;  and  pity  'tis  they  are 
not  paid  for,  to  swell  the  revenue.  Persons  who  write  about 
Dartmoor  take  out  these  licences,  which  are  not  granted  by  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  on  payment  of  ten  and  sixpence,  as  any  one 
who  knows  the  Duchy  might  expect,  and  such  persons  use  them 
to  excess,  as  this  book  will  testily.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  well 
to  compare  Dartmoor  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Dartmoor 
has  beauties  of  its  own,  but  has  no  similarity  whatever  to  the 

'  Amid  Devonia's  Alps.  By  William  Crossing.  Loudon  :  Simpkin, 
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Alps,  and  to  compare  the  one  to  the  other  amounts  to  a  fanciful 
delusion. 

Mr.  Crossing's  descriptions  of  Dartmoor,  when  he  writes  of 
Dartmoor,  are  accurate,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  exagge- 
rated colouring  of  what  writers  on  Dartmoor  call  the  antiquities. 
He  may  be  commended,  however,  for  calling  the  clapper  bridges 
by  their  right  local  name,  and  not  cyclopean  bridges,  a  weak  in- 
vention of  the  scholar  in  common  use  amongst  superior  persons. 
These  bridges  are  made  of  huge  stones  piled  on  one  another  in 
the  bed  of  a  river  to  form  piers  for  other  huge  flat  stones  to 
rest  on  and  provide  a  footing  for  horse  or  man.  Most  of  them 
have  resisted  the  floods  successfully  for  ages,  and  are  certainly 
ancient  and  very  picturesque.  Mr.  Crossing  follows  Mr.  Page's 
example,  and,  culling  from  notes  of  his  walks,  gives  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  moor  as  he  goes  along,  now  and  then  his  imagination 
floating  downwards  with  a  river  and  getting  far  enough  away  off 
the  moor.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  laudably  short,  but  there 
is  the  superfluity  of  personalities  before  referred  to.  Mr.  Crossing 
takes  long  walks  with  his  friends  and  dogs,  with  whom  his  pages 
are  somewhat  burdened,  and  he  also  has  the  advantage  of  riding 
a  pony,  which  gives  him  a  much-needed  insight  as  to  where  you 
can  and  where  you  cannot  ride  on  horseback  on  the  moor.  In  walk- 
ing the  whole  moor  can  be  traversed  with  ease,  for  Mr.  Crossing 
makes  too  much  of  the  difficulties,  not  because  they  appear 
difficulties  to  him,  but  by  virtue  of  the  poetical  license  aforesaid 
they  are  so  described.  Hiding  is  another  matter,  and  it  requires 
a  really  good  knowledge  of  the  moor  to  cross  it  safely  on  horse- 
back off  the  roads.  On  foot  there  are  some  mires  to  be  found  that 
are  impassable,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  are  easily  avoided. 
On  horseback  there  are  large  extents  of  bog  land  into  which  a 
horse's  foot  would  sink,  even  without  a  weight  on  his  back.  There 
are  some  passes  through  them  known  to  the  hunting-man  and  the 
moor-man,  and,  it  appears,  to  Mr.  Crossing  also.  "We  are  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  Crossing  mentions  the  Abbot's  Way  as  the  same 
as  the  Jobber's  Path.  The  Jobber's  Path,  which  was  used  for 
driving  cattle  across  the  moor,  surely  crosses  the  Abbot's  Way  in 
a  direction  almost  at  right  angles,  and  it  is  altogether  a  distinct 
path.  We  are  also  surprised  that  any  authority  on  Dartmoor 
should  say  "the  central  portion  of  this  great  waste  still  continues 
to  be  a  Royal  Forest"  (p.  13),  which  it  most  decidedly  is  not. 
There  are  errors  in  the  book,  such  as  the  following  quotation  will 
show : — "  Below  this  spot,  and  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Erme,  is  a  little  covered  erection  of  the  kind  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  moor,  though  not  often  in  so  complete  a  state 
as  this,  and  which  it  is  very  likely  were  used  by  the  miners  as 
repositories  0/  their  tools"  (-p.  104) — the  italics  are  ours.  Cranmere 
Pool,  for  some  occult  reason,  seems  to  excite  the  fancy  of  writers 
on  Dartmoor,  who  always  dwell  on  it  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
It  is  a  most  disappointing  spot  to  visit,  if  one  be  lured  thither  by 
these  books.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  bare,  black 
peat-bog,  on  a  large  elevated  plain  of  moss  and  sedge  growing  on 
the  bog  underneath.  It  once  held  water,  and  there  are  many 
accounts  of  how  it  became  tapped.  It  is  situated  near  West 
Okement  Head,  and  the  true  explanation  of  its  being  no  longer  a 
pool  is  a  simple  one.  A  fox  was  run  to  earth  at  Okement  Head ; 
a  terrier  was  put  in,  and  not  coming  out  again  was  dug  out,  and 
the  digging  drained  the  pool  for  ever. 

The  illustrations,  apparently  taken  from  photographs,  cannot 
be  highly  praised.  But  the  appendix  is  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  giving  a  business-like  list  of  the  Tors,  with  their  names, 
and  their  heights,  and  also  a  list  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
There  is  the  usual  speculation  about  names,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  cannot  agree  that  the  Tors  which  bear  the  names 
of  animals  need  have  been  so  called  because  they  resemble  the 
animals  in  shape.  Names  have  no  doubt  changed,  some  wholly, 
some  only  partially.  But  why  should  not  Vixen  Tor  be  so  called 
because  the  vixen  resorted  to  it  for  putting  down  her  cubs?  Or 
Pox  Tor  because  it  was  a  favourite  kennel  for  the  fox  ?  Or  Hare 
Tor  because  harriers  were  apt  to  find  there,  hares  always  frequent- 
ing places  they  like  ?  Or  Hound  Tor  because  for  the  same  reason 
hounds  were  eager  to  go  to  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  likely.  Corrup- 
tions take  place  in  the  most  recent  times,  as  one  of  the  Hare 
Tors  has  been  changed  to  Har  Tor,  and  from  that  to  Harter  by 
the  press  of  the  present  day.  In  the  list  given  of  the  Tors  we 
miss  some,  such  as  New  Tor,  Browsen  Tor,  &c. ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  fairly  complete,  and  very  useful.  So  also  is  the  index.  The 
merits  of  the  book  are,  that  it  is  not  lengthy,  is  generally  accurate 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  the  appendix  the  Tors  and 
the  rivers  can  be  sought  and  found  by  name. 


ALL  SAINTS',  MAIDSTONE.* 

T^EW  visitors  to  Maidstone  fail  to  see  the  fine  old  Perpendicular 
-L  church  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  With  the 
closely  adjoining  remnants  of  the  College  it  forms  a  most  pic- 
turesque group,  and,  viewed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Medway, 
with  varied  reflections  and  all  kinds  of  small  shipping  for  possible 
foregrounds,  it  is  the  subject  of  innumerable  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs. An  object  so  attractive  has  naturally  been  very  fully 
noticed  by  local  writers  and  historians.  Mr.  Cave  Browne  men- 
tions among  his  predecessors  Newton,  whose  History  and  Anti- 

*  All  Saints',  Maidstone.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne.  Maidstone  : 
Bunyard. 


quitiesof  Maidstonewas  published  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  ;  Beale  Poste's  History  of  the  College,  published  in  1847,  and 
Whirheord's  volume  on  the  same  subject,  which  is  dated  two 
years  earlier.  Two  later  works  are  also  mentioned — Mr. 
Gilbert's,  which  deals  only  with  the  church,  and  Mr.  Russell's, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  town.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what  new  thing  Mr.  Browne  can  have 
to  tell  us,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  chapters 
originally  appeared  as  contributions  to  the  Parish  Magazine.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  consult  them  for  any  remarkable  discoveries 
or  any  very  recondite  information ;  and,  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason,  the  references  to  the  Registers  are  much  too  meagre, 
filling  in  all  only  some  half-dozen  pages,  although,  as  Mr.  Browne 
tells  us,  "  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  alone  the 
Registers  extend  over  fourteen  volumes,"  and  although  they  are 
among  the  few  in  England  which  date  back  to  within  six  years 
of  Cromwell's  Injunctions,  by  which  every  parish  was  enjoined  to 
set  up  its  book  and  to  provide  a  chest  to  keep  it  in.  It  is  a  pity 
Mr.  Browne  has  not  given  us  further  particulars  and  extracts, 
the  more  so  as  he  has  filled  several  pages  with  an  account  of  the 
stained  glass,  which,  conspicuous  as  it  is,  will  remain  in  every 
visitor's  memory  as  the  great  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the 
church.  The  "  horsebox  pews,"  the  three-decker  and  the  galleries 
swept  away  at  the  last  "  restoration  " — for  All  Saints'  has  under- 
gone that  destructive  process  several  times — cannot  have  been 
half  as  offensive  to  the  eye  as  these  gloomy  windows.  In  1880 
what  might  have  proved  a  happy  event  for  the  church  took  place. 
A  traction-engine  passing  along  the  road  to  the  eastward  suddenly 
blew  up,  shattering  the  east  window — a  Belgian  transparency  of 
most  unfortunate  design — and  otherwise  injuring  the  interior. 
Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  effect  some  really  suitable 
improvements,  the  authorities  now  bestirred  themselves  to  ob- 
literate as  far  as  possible,  not  so  much  the  effects  of  the  explosion, 
but  all  the  previous  history  of  the  church,  and,  among  other  so- 
called  improvements,  the  strange  and  ghostly,  but  impressive, 
monuments  of  the  Astleys  and  the  Knatchbulls  were  removed 
from  the  chancel,  and  placed,  with  more  or  less  mutilation  and 
alteration,  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave — a  situation  for  which 
they  were  never  designed  or  intended.  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
explosion,  which  we  may  assume  was  not  the  result  of  any 
prearrangement,  gave  the  restorer  opportunities  often  denied  to 
him — opportunities  of  which,  we  may  be  sure,  he  fully  availed 
himself.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Browne  omits  all  reference  to  this 
momentous  event ;  momentous,  of  course,  rather  in  its  indirect 
effects  than  in  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  the  damage  it 
actually  did  to  the  fabric  of  the  church.  Mr.  Browne,  indeed,  is 
no  discriminating  admirer  of  "  restoration,"  and  accepts  the  most 
thoroughgoing  "Vandalisms  under  that  name  as  of  necessity  im- 
provement. We  do  not  all  want  the  architecture  of  our  old 
churches  improved  at  the  expense  of  their  architectural  history ; 
but  All  Saints',  Maidstone,  after  undergoing  more  than  its  share 
of  such  "  improvement,"  still  remains  a  very  handsome  and 
interesting  relic  of  the  time  of  Richard  II. — the  palmy  days  of 
the  Perpendicular  style. 

Maidstone — Medway 's  Town — had  its  church  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey.  This  church,  called  in  a  patent  roll  of 
1495,  "ecclesia  parochialis  Beatse  Maria?  de  Slaidenstone," 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  great  manors  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  some  solicitude  to  suc- 
cessive archbishops.  When,  as  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,, 
and  again  in  that  of  Archbishop  Hubert,  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  made  themselves  too  troublesome,  a  new  foundation,  to 
supersede  the  old  one,  was  designed  for  Maidstone,  but  never 
carried  out.  Canterbury,  therefore,  when  opportunity  offered, 
took  care  to  make  itself  unpleasant  to  Maidstone.  The  Prior  and 
his  monks,  whenever  the  see  was  vacant,  endeavoured,  with  by 
no  means  unvarying  success,  to  hold  visitations  over  the  churches 
of  the  diocese.  After  Archbishop  Peckham's  death  "  an  abortive 
attempt "  was  made  to  visit  Maidstone.  The  like  result  followed 
a  similar  attempt  in  1348  ;  but  in  1495  the  Prior  of  Canterbury 
seems  to  have  been  more  successful ;  at  least,  there  is  no  record 
of  failure  extant.  But  the  long-threatened  College  had  then 
been  established  a  hundred  years,  and  had  in  no  wise  affected 
the  predominant  position  of  Christ  Church.  This  College  was 
endowed  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Browne  seems  to« 
have  proved  that  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  was  not  wholly 
pulled  down,  but  formed  something  more  than  a  foundation 
for  the  new  church  of  All  Saints'.  The  investigation  of  this 
point  occupies  a  good  many  pages  ;  as  does  the  answer  to  another 
question — "  Where  was  Archbishop  Courtenay  buried  ?  "  His 
alabaster  tomb,  without  any  inscription,  is  pointed  out  at  Canter- 
bury, near  that  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  but  Mr.  Browne  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  he  was  buried  at  Maidstone,  and  would  identify  a 
massive  tombstone,  from  which  a  magnificent  brass  has  been 
Stripped, Still  existing  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  though  no  longer 
on  the  carved  and  emblazoned  pedestal  described  by  some  old 
writers.  According  to  Hardy's  Le  Keve  he  was  buried,  by  the 
King's  express  commands,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  though  he 
had  desired  that  his  grave  should  be  "  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Maidstone."  There  are  many  difficulties 
about  this  view,  and  quite  as  many  about  the  other.  Le  Neve 
himself,  in  his  MS.  Church  Notes  in  Kent,  cited  by  Mr.  Browne, 
expressly  states  that  Courtenay  was  buried  at  Maidstone.  The 
grave  was  examined  in  the  last  century,  and  a  skeleton  found, 
but  without  any  insignia  of  rank  or  other  marks  calculated 
to  assist  in  the  identification  of  the  remains.    On  the  whole, 
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however,  the  weight  of  what,  at  best,  is  but  negative,  or,  at 
least,  ambiguous  evidence,  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Browne's  opinion 
that  the  body  of  the  Archbishop  was  really  laid  in  the  chancel  of 
his  new  church. 

The  later  history  of  All  Saints'  has  in  it  some  points  of  interest. 
Mr.  Browne  does  not  very  clearly  define  the  position  of  the 
Master  of  Courtenay's  College,  but  we  gather  that  he  succeeded  to 
the  duties  of  the  old  rectors  of  St.  Mary's.  The  College  was  not 
finally  surrendered  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  thence- 
forward the  duties  of  the  parish  were  carried  on  by  curates,  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  by  the  Archbishop,  the  first  apparently 
being  John  Porter,  who  had  been  sacrist  of  the  College.  Some  of 
these  curates  seem  to  have  been  men  of  character.  We  find 
Robert  Barrett  refusing  to  allow  the  Burghmote  meetings  to  be 
announced  in  the  church ;  Thomas  Wilson  omitting  to  publish 
the  Book  of  Sports  ;  John  Crumpe,  who  is  described  as  "  a  godly 
and  painful  preacher,"  and  Josiah  Woodward,  who  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  what  is  now  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Mr.  Denne  was  the  antiquary  who 
opened  Courtenay's  supposed  tomb,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
held  the  curacy  from  1753  to  1800,  during  thirty-five  years 
of  which  time  he  seems  to  have  been  out  of  his  mind,  owing 
to  a  fright  he  had  received.  As  chaplain  to  the  gaol  he 
attended  two  Italian  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  The 
criminals,  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  contrived  to  break  out  during  Mr.  Denne's  visit,  and, 
after  stabbing  the  gaoler,  to  escape.  While  Denne  was  in- 
capacitated James  Reeve  did  the  duty,  and  eventually  succeeded 
him  ;  a  good  man,  who,  though  his  own  stipend  was  the  poor  but 
poetical  40^.  a  year,  first  opened  a  district  church  in  Maidstone. 
Under  the  next  incumbent,  Vallance,  the  first  "  restoration  "  took 
place,  though  something  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  earlier.  The  work  thus  begun  languished  for 
some  thirty  years,  until  the  present  "vicar" — for  perpetual 
curacies  were  abolished  in  1869 — carried  it  out  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Cave  Browne  gives  very  full  details  of  the  monuments  and 
epitaphs.  In  his  account  of  tbese  memorials  his  zeal  for  restora- 
tion flags  a  little,  and  no  wonder.  "  In  the  recent  work  of  resto- 
ration," he  says,  "  though  the  upper  portions  of  the  church  have 
been  so  nobly  beautified,  the  pavement  bears  sad  marks  of  the 
utilitarian  spirit."  The  grave  of  the  Broughtons  is  an  example  ; 
for  while  part  of  the  tombstone  with  the  family  arms  forms  a  step, 
the  rest,  with  the  inscription,  is  hidden  by  the  next  step.  Mr. 
Browne  does  not  pursue  the  subject.  Some  of  the  epitaphs  are 
curious  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Robert  Stapley,  a  physician,  and 
especially  that  of  his  son  Richard,  whom  Phoebus  scarcely  excelled 
in  his  own  art,  and  who  was  cut  off  by  the  Fates  lest  their  own 
empire  should  be  endangered.  Among  the  monuments  removed 
from  their  original  places  after  the  explosion  was  that  of  Laurence 
Washington,  who  died  in  1 6 1 9,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  the  first  American  President.  The  tablet,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  church,  was  formerly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  east  window,  but  since  the  explosion  and  the  restoration  it 
is  "  skied "  on  the  south  wall.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
good  and  full  index.  The  illustrations,  by  some  photographic 
process,  are  dark  and  unsatisfactory. 


HINTS  TO  LADY  TRAVELLERS.* 

MISS  or  Mrs.  Davidson  (her  healthy  aversion  to  babies  makes 
us  incline  to  "  Miss ")  may  have  done  an  unkind  turn  to 
the  Lady  Guide  Association  by  her  book  ;  but  the  turn  is  one 
which  she  had  a  right  to  do  if  she  liked,  and  nobody  will  contest 
her  assertion  that  "  a  hundred  women  travel  alone  for  one  who 
did  so  in  bygone  days  " — days,  we  may  add,  not  so  very  much 
bygone.  On  this  fact  it  is  no  use  commenting,  even  if  we  felt 
any  particular  vocation  to  do  so.  Miss  Davidson's  book  has 
proved  amusing  to  us,  and  may  prove  amusing  to  other  people 
for  a  different  reason.  It  reminds  the  amiable  student  of  human 
nature  how  very  little  common  sense  there  apparently  is,  or  at 
any  rate  there  is  thought  to  be,  in  that  nature.  Not  that  the 
want  of  common  sense  is  in  Miss  Davidson,  but  that  she  appears 
occasionally  to  assume  it  in  her  sisters.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  her,  except  for  her  insistence  on  the  fact  (we  fear  it  is  a 
fact ;  but  it  is  surely  one  to  be  hidden  fathoms  deep,  not  bruited 
abroad)  that  the  ticket-clerks  in  booking-offices  are  bound  to 
answer  questions.  The  female,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  male, 
traveller  is  but  too  prone  to  do  this  already,  to  the  speechless  or 
speechful  agony  of  those  waiting  their  turn  ;  and  it  was  not  kind 
of  Miss  Davidson  positively  to  aid  and  abet  the  commission  of 
the  most  hideous  crime  known  to  travelling  mankind  or  woman- 
kind. 

She  begins  with  "  Accidents  "  (a  cheerful  preface,  as  she  seems 
dimly  to  feel).  From  "Accident"  you  go  to  "Anticipation," 
which  seems  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things.  But,  in  fact, 
the  arrangement  is  alphabetic,  tempered  by  caprice,  as  the  table 
of  contents  will  show  : — 

Accidents,  Anticipations,  Apartments,  Baths,  Boarding-houses,  Booking- 
offices,  "  Bradshaw,"  Cabs,  Cab  Fares,  Carriage  Clocks,  Continental, 
■Cushions,  Cycling  Tours,  Dress,  Dress  Hampers,  Dressing  Bags,  Driving 
Tours,  Etiquette  of  Travelling,  Etnas,  Excursions,  Fees,  Fellow  Travellers, 
Filters,  F'lasks,  Food,  Footwarmers,  Foreign  Outfits,  Guards.  Hand-bags, 


*  Hints  in  Lady  Travellers  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Lillias  Campbell 
Davidson.    London  :  llifTe  &  Son.  1889. 


Health  Resorts  (England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland),  Holdalls,  Hotels, 
Hotwater  Bags,  Hydropathic  Establishments,  Inns,  Insurance,  Invalid 
Comforts,  Knapsacks,  Lady's  Maids,  Ladies'  Carriages,  Lamps,  Literature, 
Luncheon  Baskets,  Luggage,  Medicine  Chests,  Money,  Money  Belts,  Moun- 
tain Climbing,  Necessaries  of  Travel,  Night  Journeys,  Omnibuses,  Packing, 
Pocket  Compasses,  Porters,  Portmanteaux,  Pullman  Cars,  Railways,  Rail- 
way Keys,  Railway  Rugs,  Return  Tickets,  Riding  Tours,  Saloon  Carriages, 
Sandwich  Boxes,  Scotch  Tours,  Sea  Bathing,  Sea  Voyages,  Sleeping  Cars, 
Soiled  Linen  Bags,  Summer  Travelling,  Stations,  Steamboats,  Stewards 
and  Stewardesses,  Tea,  Tea-pots,  Time-tables,  Toilet  Requisites,  Tourist 
Tickets.  Trunks,  Umbrella  Cases,  Unpacking,  Waiting  Rooms,  Walking 
Tours,  Washing,  Watering  Places,  Wedges  for  Doors,  Winter  Travelling, 
Welsh  Tours,  Yachting. 

This  is  a  goodly  chapelet,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  good  sense  is 
to  be  found  under  most  of  the  headings.  If  lovely  woman  obeys 
her  guide  she  will  (1)  put  her  feet  instantly  on  the  opposite  seat 
at  any  violent  motion  of  the  train  [N.B.  This  is  good  advice,  but 
should  not  be  put  in  practice  too  frequently,  as  the  effect  would 
be  odd,  especially  if  the  vis-a-vis  is  a  vile  male]  ;  (2)  not  forget 
her  cats  before  starting  [excellent]  ;  (3)  put  a  hand  glass  between 
the  sheets  to  see  that  they  are  aired  ;  (4)  avoid  boarding-houses 
[Miss  Davidson  does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  we  think 
she  means  it,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  her];  (5)  count  her 
change  ;  (6)  not  acquiesce  in  the  vulgar  error  that  Bradshaw  is 
hard  to  understand  ;  (7)  remember  that  many  men  of  birth  and 
station  are  driving  cabs  [from  not  having  led  five  trumps,  no 
doubt]  ;  (8)  possess  an  air  cushion  ;  (9)  "  not  drink  too  much 
while  riding  "  [Miss  Davidson  means  tricycling  ;  but  we  think — 
we  really  think — that  this  caution  might  be  extended.  At  what 
period  should  a  lady  drink  too  much?];  (10)  wear  tailor-made 
gowns;  (11)  remember  [blessings  on  Miss  Davidson  for  this!] 
that  the  "  command  of  the  window "  is  a  fixed,  and  not  a 
movable  law  of  etiquette  ;  (12)  "confine  her  parting  attentions  to 
the  maids,  unless  she  has  called  on  the  footman  for  unusual 
services";  (13)  not  set  down  a  shutting-up  drinking  cup  while 
it  is  full  [and,  indeed,  this  is  a  wise,  though  we  should  have 
thought  a  superfluous,  precaution  ]  ;  (14)  eat  a  good  breakfast 
[hear !  hear !]  ;  (15)  not  throw  empty  soda-water  bottles  into 
crowded  thoroughfares  ["  0  woman,  in  thine  hours  of  ease,  Say, 
art  thou  given  to  deeds  like  these  ?  "]  ;  (16)  carry  a  hot-water  bag 
[in  which  case  we  reluctantly  give  up  the  desire  to  travel  in  her 
company]  ;  (17)  insure  her  life;  (18)  not  take  a  lady's-maid  with 
her;  (19)  avoid  ladies' carriages  [this  seems  unnecessary,  as  no 
woman  ever  attempts  to  enter  them  ]  ;  (20)  supply  herself  with  a 
filter,  a  reading  lamp,  a  money  belt,  a  pocket  compass,  a  railway 
key,  a  knapsack,  a  travelling  bath,  a  door  wedge,  an  eyestone, 
Hinde's  curling  pins,  frizzetta,  and  thilum. 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that  most  of  these  persuasions  and 
dissuasions  (we  except  frizzetta  and  thilum,  of  which  we  know 
nothing)  are  excellent.  Further,  the  travelling  woman  will  find 
lists  of  watering-places,  with  some  remarks  on  them,  hints  on 
the  composition  of  a  medicine  chest  (with  which  we  trust  that 
she  will  not  poison  either  herself  or  her  companions),  and  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  mixed  with  a  really  sur- 
prisingly small  proportion  of  talkee-talkee,  or  "  holiday-article " 
writing.  We  noted  in  reading  a  passage  where  Shaftesbury  is 
seemingly  referred  to  as  a  town  "  in  the  North,"  which  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  But  this  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  we  men- 
tion it  chiefly  because  it  was  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  that  we 
did  note. 


THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW  SYSTEM.* 

"  'Til  THAT  do  you  think  of  our  institutions  ?  "  is  supposed  to  be 
t  V  the  first  question  addressed  by  an  American  host  to  the 
visitor  from  "  the  other  side."  We  are  less  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  strangers  than  our  American  cousins ;  but  we  are  no  less  capable, 
we  may  trust,  of  profiting  by  the  generally  disagreeable  experi- 
ence of  "  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  None  of  our  institu- 
tions are  more  characteristically  English,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  its  present  condition  or  to  its  past  history,  than  the  Poor-Law 
system,  and  Dr.  Aschrott  has  conferred  a  real  benefit  alike  upon 
the  practical  administrator  and  upon  the  student  of  social  science 
by  his  recent  work  upon  the  subject.  It  was  the  author's  pur- 
pose, as  he  himself  explains,  to  regard  the  Poor-Law  system  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  outside  observer,  and  "to  form  a  judg- 
ment sine  ird  et  studio."  That  purpose  has  been,  we  may  say  at 
once,  admirably  fulfilled.  Dr.  Aschrott's  work  is  not  the  hasty 
impression  of  a  holiday  visitor,  but  the  well-thought-out  and 
critical  judgment  of  a  man  well  fitted  alike  by  his  previous  train- 
ing and  his  present  position  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  conclusion. 
The  subject,  too,  is  one  on  which  the  carefully  formed  opinions  of 
an  educated  foreigner  may  be  peculiarly  fruitful.  Our  own 
system  is  not  merely  unique,  but  even  opposed  in  its  most  salient 
features  to  the  systems  which  obtain  abroad.  In  Germany  there 
is  far  less  uniformity  of  administration  ;  while  in  France,  the 
provision  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  on  the  whole,  left 
to  private  benevolence,  though  the  State  undertakes  to  supervise 
their  distribution.  This  being  so,  the  friendly  and,  in  the  main, 
approving  criticism  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Aschrott  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  value. 

The  great  body  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  crit  ical  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  machinery  of  the  English  system  and  the 

*  The  English  Poor  Law  Syttem,  Past  and  Present.  By  Dr.  P.  F. 
Aschrott  (Prussian  District  Judge).  Translated  by  Herbert  Preston- 
Thomas.    With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Sidgwick.    London  :  Knight  &  Co. 
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methods  nt  present  adopted  in  its  administration.  But  the  first 
hundred  pages  of  the  book  contain  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Poor-Law  legislation  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Dr.  Aschrott  rightly  ascribes  the  origin  of  such  legislation  to  the 
Act  12  Richard  II.  cc.  7  &  8,  but  he  fails  to  notice  the  great  social 
revolution  which  rendered  legislation  imperative.  It  is  true,  but 
hardly  adequate,  to  say  that  the  interference  of  the  State  was  due 
in  the  first  instance  ratber  to  a  desire  to  repress  mendicancy  than 
to  benefit  the  poor.  But  so  long  as  the  old  manorial  system 
subsisted  even  mendicancy,  much  less  pauperism,  could  not  have 
reached  such  dimensions  ns  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
State.  It  was  the  break  up  of  the  manorial  system,  consequent  in 
great  part  on  the  Black  Death  of  1349  and  1 361,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  class  of  landless  labourers,  the  relief  of  whose  neces- 
sities called  for  public  intervention.  Still  it  is  true  in  the  main 
that  up  to  the  passing  of  the  great  Statute  of  Elizabeth  in  1601 
the  repression  of  mendicancy  ratber  than  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
was  the  first  object  of  Foor-Law  legislation.  Under  the  later 
Tudors,  however,  the  problem  of  English  pauperism  became  so 
pressing  as  to  demand  a  comprehensive  attempt  at  solution.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders;  the  agrarian  revolution  con- 
sequent on  the  dispersion  of  their  lands  ;  the  growing  passion 
for  enclosures  ;  the  degradation  of  the  currency  ;  the  rise  of  prices 
and  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  combined  to  render  the  lot  of  the 
poorer  classes  extremely  unhappy,  while  the  gathering  discontent 
warned  the  Elizabethan  statesman  that  a  remedial  measure  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  For  the  famous  Statute  of  1601  Dr. 
Aschrott  has  nothing  but  admiration.  "  In  this  Act  we  recognize 
the  State  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  civilizing  mission, 
not  the  State  merely  discharging  the  repressive  functions  of  a 
previous  period."  Equally  unqualified  is  his  denunciation  of  the 
famous  Act  of  Settlement  passed  after  the  Restoration  : — 

If  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  we  recognize  the  strong  and  enlightened 
rule  which  strenuously  maintained  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  law  of  Charles  II.  is  a  reflection  of  that  unhappy  time  which  was 
characterized  by  party  spirit  and  selfish  designs,  when  a  weak  and  morally 
despicable  monarch  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  community  to 
the  selfish  wishes  of  particular  classes  and  parties. 

Dr.  Aschrott  fully  appreciates  the  evils  to  which  the  humanitarian 
administration  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  rise  and  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  the  Amending  Act  of  1834.  Since  the 
passing  of  that  great  statute  the  principles  of  Foor-Law  adminis- 
tration have  been  practically  unchanged  ;  while  subsequent  legis- 
lation has  been  directed  mainly  to  amplifying  and  enforcing  the 
leading  provisions  of  that  measure. 

Having  thus  traced  the  historical  development  of  the  Poor-Law 
system,  Dr.  Aschrott  proceeds  to  a  minute  and  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  the  system  which  obtains  in  this  country.  There  are, 
however,  points  of  detail  in  which  Dr.  Aschrott  finds  room  for 
criticism.  The  present  incidence  of  the  Poor-rate,  for  example, 
he  regards  as  unsatisfactory.  In  the  country  districts  it  is 
emphatically  a  tax  on  revenue,  and,  applying  as  it  does  only  to 
the  returns  from  real  property,  it  seems  to  our  author  to  be  un- 
fair. In  the  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  of  course,  a  tax  on 
expenditure,  being,  in  effect,  an  addition  to  the  house  rent.  The 
incidence  of  this  tax  Dr.  Aschrott  regards  more  favourably, 
though  he  urges,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  existence  of 
heavy  ground  rents  renders  the  tax  in  many  cases  inequitable. 
But  it  is  th-'  perfection  of  the  local  organization  of  the  Poor-Law 
administration  which  has  chiefly  excited  Dr.  Aschrott's  admira- 
tion. Here,  he  says,  "  the  English  system  is  a  model  one."  This 
result  he  ascribes  in  the  first  place  to  the  co-operation  of  paid 
and  honorary  officials  in  the  local  administration,  and  in  the 
second  to  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  local  organizations  and 
the  Central  Board.  In  this  way  the  English  system  has  been 
successful  in  "  blending  with  the  centralization  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  administrative  uniformity  the  independence  of  local 
administration  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  the  community." 
But  here,  too,  there  are,  in  the  author's  opinion,  defects  of  detail. 
The  office  of  honorary  overseer  might,  he  thinks,  be  abolished 
with  great  advantage  to  the  symmetry  of  the  system.  The 
present  method  of  electing  Guardians  seems  to  him  to  be  open  to 
abuse,  though  he  admits  that  the  results  are  good.  He  dwells 
with  great  minuteness  on  the  workhouse  system,  combating  the 
views  alike  of  those  who  attack  it  on  the  score  of  expense  and 
those  who  denounce  it  as  cruel  and  inhumane.  To  the  latter 
class  of  critics  his  reply  is  almost  brutal  in  its  directness  and 
common  sense.  "  Poor-Law  relief  is  not  based  on  humanitarian 
considerations,  but  is  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity." ( )r,  as  Professor  Bryce  has  put  it  not  less  clearly, "  kind- 
ness to  the  individual  is  cruelty  to  the  class."  Perhaps  "the  most 
seriousobjection  advanced  by  our  author  against  existing  workhouse 
management  is  the  fact  that,  even  for  the  ablebodied,  workhouses 
are  not,  as  the  Legislature  intended  they  should  be,  "places  of 
labour."  But  this  is  really  due,  as  he  acknowledges,  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  "  ablebodied  "  men  capable  of  ordinary 
labour  is  extremely  small,  and  partly  to  the  jealousy  gene- 
rally manifested  against  the  employment  of  pauper  labour  in  work 
which  may  compete  with  the  product  of  private  enterprise.  With 
regard  to  vagrancy,  Dr.  Aschrott  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
harsh  enactments  against  it  have  tended  to  encourage  indiscriminate 
private  charity,  and  have  thus  indirectly  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  He  gravely  mistrusts, 
too,  the  optimistic  official  view  of  the  results  of  the  "  casual 


ward"  system.  The  numerical  reduction  of  casual  paupers  is 
unquestioned,  but  is  it  conclusive  proof  of  the  favourable  working 
of  the  system  'i  This  Dr.  Aschrott  denies.  The  stringency  of 
the  regulations  has  reduced  casuals  to  the  satisfaction  of  officialism, 
but  it  is  gravely  doubted  whether  the  real  result  is  equally  satis- 
factory. The  number  of  "  Refuges"  erected  by  charitable 
societies  has  enormously  increased — a  development  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  official  diminution.  But  the  real  objection 
to  the  system  as  at  present  worked  seems  to  be  that  its  rigour 
fails  to  reach  the  class  for  whose  correction  it  is  more  particularly 
intended.  The  "  professional  vagrant  "  avoids  the  casual  ward, 
ami  its  rigours  full  therefore  almost  exclusively  upon  the  respect- 
able labourer  in  search  of  work,  who  possesses  too  much  self- 
respect  to  beg  for  the  pittance  which  would  admit  him  to  the 
company  of  the  regular  tramp  in  the  common  lodging-houses. 
That  there  is  much  of  truth  in  this  criticism  no  one  can  doubt. 
The  hard  discipline  of  the  casual  ward  and  the  increasing  dangers 
of  the  criminal  centres  formed  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
attest  it  beyond  dispute. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  criticisms  as  Dr.  Aschrott  has  to  offer 
are  very  much  criticisms  in  detail,  and  that  they  in  no  sense  de- 
tract from  his  warm  appreciation  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  are  the  special  features  which  seem 
to  our  author,  writing  "  as  a  German  for  Germans,"  worthy  of 
particular  mention  as  models  for  the  amendment  of  the 
relief  system  in  Germany.  The  first  is  the  uniformity  of  the 
system  throughout  the  whole  country,  which  is  secured  by  the 
general 'supervision  exercised  by  the  Central  Board.  "  The  advan- 
tage of  the  uniform  character  of  the  English  relief  system  is  that 
the  individual  may  always  rely  upon  being  protected  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  destitution — namely,  from  starvation  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  relief,  whatever 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  granted,  will  only  be  of  the  pre- 
scribed kind  and  amount."  Secondly,  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  paid  and  honorary  officials  in  the  local  organization.  Thirdly,  the 
special  provision  for  the  sick  poor  by  means  of  workhouse  infirma- 
ries, the  dispensary  system,  and  the  system  of  training  nurses. 
Fourthly,  the  education  of  pauper  children;  and,  lastly,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  wrell-defined  boundary  between  public  relief  and  pri- 
vate, which,  as  Dr.  Aschrott  truly  says,  is  not  only  essential  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  is  also  calculated 
to  effect  the  much-desired  organization  of  private  charity.  To 
elucidate  this  latter  point  Dr.  Aschrott  has  added  an  appendix 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  Private  Relief  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  as  supplementary  to  the  Poor-Law  System. 
A  second  appendix  contains  a  careful  and  exhaustive  classification 
of  Poor-Law  Statistics. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  suggested  the  introduction  of  the 
work  to  the  English  reader,  to  the  translator,  Mr.  Herbert  Preston- 
Thomas,  and  to  the  learned  author  himself,  the  thanks  of  all 
students  of  social  science  are  due  for  a  most  valuable  work  on  a 
subject  which  is  no  less  intricate  than  important. 


HEARTS  OF  OAK.* 

"  T  HAVE,"  Admiral  Winnington-Ingram  says,  "  often  felt  a 
J-  regret  that  the  writings  of  my  brother  officers  so  seldom 
find  their  way  into  magazine  print."  They  see  many  things,  but 
they  do  not  write  about  them.  The  lament  or  reproach  is  not 
without  foundation  ;  but  the  Admiral  has  done  his  best  to  remove 
it.  His  solid  volume  is  a  reprint  of  articles  contributed,  as  he 
says  with  a  certain  dryness,  "  gratis  "  to  the  Illustrated  Naval 
and  Military  Mayazine.  It  contains  reminiscences  of  some  forty 
years  of  service  at  sea,  begun  in  the  days  of  the  sailing  fleet  and 
carried  down  to  1871,  before  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  beginning 
definitely  to  cease  to  be  ships.  It  is  a  volume  to  be  received 
with  pleasure,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks.  One  of  these,  and 
not  the  least,  is  that,  being  a  reprint  from  the  Illustrated  Naval 
and  Military  Mayazine,  it  is  in  the  same  "  mo  "  as  that  publica- 
tion. Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  handle  a  thin  paper-bound  pamphlet 
of  quarto  size,  quite  another  to  handle  a  thick  quarto  volume  in 
stiff  boards  of  that  respectable  proportion.  It  is,  in  truth,  severe 
work  to  hold  Hearts  of  Oak,  at  least  for  a  feeble  landsman. 
Another  defect  in  the  book  is  due  to  the  Admiral's  painful  sense 
of  duty.  He  will  give  historical  information  about  places  which 
we  could  dispense  with.  Thus  on  p.  58  he  observes,  with  an 
almost  hideous  calm,  "An  outline  of  the  particular  events  which 
took  place  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Christian  era  would  here  be 
appropriate,"  and  then  absolutely  goes  on  to  give  it.  If  Admiral 
Winnington-Ingram  had  taken  good  advice  before  inserting  his 
outline,  he  would,  we  imagine,  have  received  the  answer  given 
to  the  bard  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  wdiether  his  Muse  should 
sing  of  rats.  As  it  is,  he  has  inserted  a  lump  of  the  purest  guide- 
book skip. 

When  this  is  allowed  for,  Admiral  Winnington-Ingram  musf 
be  praised  for  a  book  which  would  be  thoroughly  readable  but 
for  its  oppressive  bulk.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal,  from  the  bur- 
lesque sulphur  war  with  Bomba  on  to  the  operations  in  the  Batic 
and  the  Garibaldian  fighting  in  Italy.  What  he  has  seen  he 
writes  about  in  a  pleasing  way.  The  adventures  are  noni  of 
them  thrilling,  and,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  Admiral  ha*  not 
seen  a  great  naval  war ;  but  he  has  wandered  much,  and  has 

*  Hearts  of  Oah.  Bv  Rear-Admiral  H.  F.  VVinningtoa-Ingram. 
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come  across  exceptional  experiences.  His  style  of  narrating  them 
has  a  certain  simplicity  not  without  a  flavour  of  its  own.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  incident,  which  occurs  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  Admiral,  when  a  midshipman,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  Actceon.  A  man  fell  overboard,  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  hastened  to  bring  the  ship  to.  While  he  was  directing 
the  manoeuvre  a  rush  was  foolishly  made  by  some  volunteers  of 
more  zeal  than  seamanship  at  the  jolly-boat.  She  was  lowered 
while  the  ship  was  still  going  through  the  water,  and  of  course 
came  side  on,  and  was  towed  under  in  a  moment.  Five  or  six 
men  were  now  struggling  in  the  water.  The  Admiral  must  tell 
the  rest  of  the  tale  : — 

I  was  then  sent  in  the  cutter  to  search  for  them.  The  stars  were  shining 
brightly  overhead,  but  the  moon  had  not  risen,  so  that  small  objects  could 
only  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boat.  She  had  been  pulled  for  an  hour 
or  more  over  the  supposed  scene  of  disaster,  but  without  results,  and  I  was 
about  to  give  the  order  for  returning  to  the  ship,  whose  lights  were  dimly 
seen  far  away,  when  a  magnificent  meteor  shot  clean  across  the  sky,  almost 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other,  making  the  surroundings  as  clear  as  day, 
and  even  bringing  the  low  pampa  coast — some  distance  off — in  good  view. 
During  this  interval,  a  small  black  object  was  observed  bobbiug  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and  its  bearing  by  the  stars  having  been  taken,  the 
cutter  was  steered  for  it,  and  we  soon  picked  up  a  man  clinging  to  an  oar, 
tut  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  He  proved  to  be  a  noted  bad  character, 
who  was  always  in  trouble  on  board  ship.  That  he  should  have  been  saved 
by  the  special  intervention  of  a  heavenly  phenomenon,  when  all  others  in 
the  same  predicament  perished,  is  a  mystery  incapable  of  being  solved  ; 
but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  man's  conduct  somewhat  improved  from  the 
date  of  his  wonderful  preservation. 

This  has  Admiral  Winnington-Ingram  also  seen,  that  good 
luck  sometimes  happens  to  the  bad  man,  and  the  evil  seemed 
to  him  great. 

In  the  course  of  his  experience  the  Admiral,  then  a  lieutenant, 
was  landed  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Monte  Video  against  Rosas. 
He  there  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Garibaldi,  and  saw  one 
of  the  most  astounding  pieces  of  savagery  on  a  large  scale  which 
has  been  visible  on  our  earth  in  this  century.  The  whole  siege 
was  a  barbarism  of  the  worst  kind.  "We  learn  from  the  Admiral 
that  a  countryman  of  our  own  shone  in  its  worst  scenes.  This 
was  a  certain  Cockney  Sam,  a  loafer  on  the  Monte  Video  mole, 
who  was  regularly  employed  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  sentries  of 
the  besieging  force,  and  who  showed  himself  a  master  in  that  bad 
kind  of  irregular  warfare.  He  struck  terror  into  the  Argentine 
look-outs  by  shouting  "  Detengase  usted  un  instante,  estoy  Samuel 
de  Londres."  "  Stop  a  moment,  I  am  London  Sam."  When  they 
did  stop  a  moment  he  cut  their  throats.  We  learn  from  the 
Admiral  that  the  cant  Monte  Videan  phrase  for  throat-cutting 
was  "  tocar  el  violin,"  which  is  curious,  since  in  old  Spain  it  is  a 
slang  phrase  for  playing  the  fool.  How  aptly  it  may  be  used  in 
that  sense  the  victim  of  the  amateur  violinist  knows.  Later  on 
the  Admiral  met  his  old  friend  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  as  leader  of  the 
thousand  of  Marsala.  He  speaks  as  highly  as  all  eye-witnesses 
do  of  the  hero's  imperturbable  courage.  The  Admiral  had  also 
the  advantage  of  an  introduction  to  Rosas  himself,  who  received 
him  with  hospitality  and  struck  him  as  looking  remarkably  like 
a  Scotchman.  In  these  days,  when  laments  over  the  difficulty 
of  finding  competent  crews  for  our  ships  in  war  time  are  so 
commonly  heard,  it  is  encouraging  to  read  the  Admiral's  account 
of  the  difficulties  found  during  the  Crimean  War  in  manning 
the  Boscawen.  It  shows  how  they  had  to  put  up  with  every  sort 
of  nondescript  landsmen,  and  had  out  of  a  watch  list  of  302  only 
125  men  who  had  "any  proper  knowledge  of  sailors'  work."  In 
the  old  war,  ships  were  sometimes  even  worse  found.  So,  after 
all,  our  troubles  are  no  new  thing.  We  are  really  obliged  to  the 
Admiral  for  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  old  sea  life,  and  wish  that 
some  of  the  others  who  remember  it  would  collect  their  recol- 
lections before  they  go  and  the  knowledge  is  lost. 


LITERARY  INFLUENCE  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY.* 

MR.  ALBERT  CANNING  has  done  some  respectable  and 
useful  work  in  book-making,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  be 
hard  on  him.  Rut  really  this  volume  is  a  little  trying.  Mr. 
Canning  says  that  he  hopes  "  it  may  be  useful  to  readers  not 
familiar  with  larger  works  on  the  subject."  What  are  the  larger 
works  on  the  subject?  We  can  only  think  of  one,  and  that  one 
wdiich  Mr.  Canning  certainly  does  not  quote  and  is  not  very  likely  to 
know — M.  A.  Beljame's  capital  Le  Public  et  les  Hommes  de  Lettres 
en  Angleterre,  which  covers  one  small  period.  The  "  works,"  how- 
ever, with  which  Mr.  Canning  apparently  supposes  that  the  public 
may  not  be  familiar  are  quite  different  from  this.  They  are  "Shaw's" 
and  "  T.  Arnold's  "'  Manuals  of  English  Literature,  Macaulay's  His- 
tory and  Essays,  Buckle's  Civilization,  the  late  Mr.  Green's  History 
of  the,  English  People,  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  few 
other  recondite  lucubrations  of  the  same  kind.  His  extracts  from 
these,  all  acknowledged  with  the  most  transparent  honesty  and 
just  as  a  man  might  acknowledge  the  rarest  discoveries,  are 
woven  into  a  disquisition  as  to  which  all  we  can  say  is  that  we 
lo  not  quite  know  whether  the  state  of  mind  which  the  author 
teveals  or  that  which  he  seems  to  expect  in  his  readers  is  the 
nore  remarkable.  We  shall  best  illustrate  both  by  pretty  copious 
citation. 

itr.  Canning  thinks  well  of  Shakspeare ;  but  his  method  of 
expiessing  his  admiration  is  peculiar : — 

If  tY\ese  dramatic  chronicles,  as  Hallam  calls  them,  are  compared  with 

*  Liteiary  Influence  in  British  History:  an  Historical  Sketch.  By  the 
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his  own  histories,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Hume,  Licgard,  and  Macaulay, 
it  will  be  seen  how  truly  the  poet  describes  many  noble,  historic  person- 
ages, committing  or  authorizing  legal  cruelties,  for  which  they  cannot  be 
considered  personally  responsible. 

He  considers  our  ballads  unduly  neglected  : — 

The  old  English  ballads  mostly  celebrating  deeds  of  arms,  and  which 
Hallam  thinks  inferior  to  the  Scottish,  were  comparatively  neglected  till 
the  last  century  when  republished  by  Bishop  Percy.  Although  admired 
by  some  literary  men,  Walter  Scott  especially,  they  were  seldom  referred 
to  by  former  British  writers. 

That  Mr.  Canning  should  say  that  Raleigh  "  took  no  active 
part  in  politics  "  is  a  little  surprising  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so- 
surprising  as  his  reference  to  Eikon  Basilike  : — 

Another  royalist  writer,  Bishop  Gauden  (1605-1664),  wrote  in  behalf  of 
monarchy  and  the  king's  memory.  The  former  in  his  History  of  the 
Revolution,  the  latter  in  a  remarkable  work,  the  Royal  Image,  patheti- 
cally described  and  deplored  the  king's  character  and  execution  

He  [Milton]  eagerly  attacked  Bishop  Gauden's  singular  work,  in  which 
that  prelate,  praising  the  king's  courage  at  execution,  deplored  and 
described  the  event,  most  minutely  appealing  to  the  English  nation  to- 
lament  and  avenge  it. 

Has  Mr.  Canning  ever  opened  a  page  of  the  book  he  thus 
describes  ?  and  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Gauden,  whether 
he  wrote  Eikon  Basilike  or  not,  was  not  a  prelate  then  or  for  ten 
years  afterwards  ?  That  he  quotes  Milton  as  describing  himself 
"  fallen  on  evil  days,  by  evil  tongues  surrounded,"  is  nothing  ; 
and  "  the  gay  Lucios,  C'assios,  Gratianos,"  whose  "  occasional  in- 
temperance "  Mr.  Canning  deplores,  are  not  much  more.  Cassio, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  was  "  occasionally  intemperate,"  but 
he  finds  himself  in  very  odd  company  here.  But  this  is  a  still 
odder  sentence  about  Dryden  : — 

Yet  his  own  joyous,  genial  disposition,  fully  shown  in  his  beautiful  ode 
or  drinking  song  of  Alexander's  Feast,  apparently  prevented  his  making 
personal  enemies. 

We  never  heard  that  glorious  John  had  a  "joyous"  nature ;  and> 
to  put  Rose  Alley  and  the  cudgels  out  of  question,  a  poet  must 
indeed  be  a  glutton  of  "  personal  enmity "  who  wants  more 
proofs  of  it  than  Dryden  had,  from  the  Medal  of  John  Bayes 
downwards.  However,  the  "  little,  if  any,  indignation  "  which 
Dryden  excited  may  pair  off  with  the  "  fairness"  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
and  the  "political  views  favouring  the  British  Protestant  colonists  " 
which,  it  appears,  distinguish  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  statement 
that  Voltaire,  "  like  Bossuet,  wrote  in  French,"  is  capable  of  mis- 
interpretation by  ribalds,  though  it  is  strictly  true.  Let  us  next 
hear  what  Mr.  Canning  has  to  say  of  Gibbon  : — 

His  subject,  so  vast,  so  interesting  and  important,  claimed  attention  not 
only  in  lands  whose  history  it  described,  but  in  others  where  the  glorious 
Roman  name  was  never  kiown.  In  the  world's  mysterious  history  it 
was  fated  that  far  more  interest  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  felt,  and  far 
more  knowledge  of  it  acquired  in  countries  long  unknown  or  uncivilized 
than  in  those  which  had  displayed  either  its  political  or  intellectual  glory. 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  where  Gibbon's  work  was  most  studied,, 
are  yet  comparatively  seldom  mentioned  in  his  historic  pages.  His  grand 
history  ranges  throughout  southern  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern, 
Africa. 

Unlike  most  histories  of  his  time  the  "  Decline  and  Fall "  addressed  all 
nations  enjo3'ing  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire.  It  was, 
therefore,  much  read  by  foreigners,  a  recent  edition  being  prefaced  and 
furnished  with  notes  by  M.  Guizot,  the  French  Prime  Minister  under  King 
Louis  Philippe. 

This  statesman,  well  versed  ii  modern  politics,  bears  valuable  testimony 
to  Gibbon's  knowledge  of  human  nature.* 

*  "  His  eye  was  never  darkened  by  the  mists  which  time  gathers  round 
the  dead.  He  saw  that  man  is  ever  the  same,  whether  arrayed  in  the 
toga  or  in  the  dress  of  to-day.  whether  deliberating  in  the  Senate  of  old 
or  at  the  modern  council  board." — Guizot's  preface  to  "  Bohn's  Edition  of 
Gibbon.'"  These  words  are  specially  valuable  from  the  French  Premier, 
who,  often  presiding  at  many  Paris  council  boards,  thus  recognizes  and 
acknowledges  the  English  historian's  good  sense. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  this  handsome  tribute  that 
Guizot  executed  the  very  superficial  work  referred  to,  almost  as  a 
boy,  long  before  he  was  "  French  Prime  Minister,"  or  knew  any- 
thing about  "  Paris  Council  Boards."  But  this  is  less  interest- 
ing to  us  than  the  reflection  about  the  mysterious  fate.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  do  more  than  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  it.  So 
also  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  following  statement : — 

About  this  time  Defoe's  popular  work,  Robinson  Crusoe,  probably 
diverted  many  young  Englishmen's  attention  from  history  to  the  combined 
amusement  and  information  it  furnished. 

further  than  to  observe  that  "  this  time  "  is  the  time  of  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon ;  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  in 
1 7 19,  when  Hume  was  eight  years  old,  and  five  and  eighteen 
years  respectively  before  Robertson  and  Gibbon  were  born.  The 
"  diversion  from  history  "  which  it  thus  eli'ected  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  on  record. 

Observing,  in  passing,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  known  to 
Mr.  Canning  to  have  written  the  lounger  (the  shade  of  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling,"  who  had  no  nasty  pride,  will  surely  bow  and 
say,  "  Trop  d'honneur !  "),  we  may  congratulate  our  author  on 
discovering  that  William  Wordsworth  "  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  ]>opular  among  the  friends  and  contemporary  poets 
of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Moore."  Wordsworth  the  friend  of  Byron, 
Wordsworth  popular  at  any  time  during  Byron's  life,  is  good — 
popular  Wordsworth  is  good.  What  Mr.  fanning  has  to  say 
about  "Green  and  Buckle  "  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  must  not 
delay  us  ;  indeed  from  many  unquoted  gems  we  can  only  select 
one  more : — 

Like  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  where  the  great  novelist  abandoning 
fanciful  romances,  devotes  himself  to  historical  narration,  Mr.  Lecky  lays 
aside  his  former  attractive  style. 
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That  Scott  "laid  aside  his  former  attractive  style"  in  the  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  will  he  new  to  a  good  many  people. 

Such  a  book  as  this  makes  the  feeling  heart  sorry.  Mr. 
Canning  is  not  pretentious :  he  is  industrious  after  his  way  ;  he 
has  selected  a  subject  on  which  a  really  brilliant  book  might  be 
written.  But  he  has  taken  his  literary  knowledge  apparently 
from  "manuals,"  his  historical  knowledge  from  popular  histories, 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all,  he  seems  to  have  entirely 
lost  sight  of  his  nominal  theme.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  has  nothing  to  do  with  "Literary  Influence  on  British 
Ilistorv,"  but  is  simply  an  ill-arranged  series  of  remarks  on 
certain  British  authors  ;  while  many  of  the  most  important  in- 
stances of  such  influence — such  as  Puritan  pamphleteering, 
Halifax's  tracts,  the  astonishing  political  journalism  of  Swift 
at  its  most  successful  time,  that  ot  the  Conduct  of  the  Allien,  &c. — 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  "  Literature  and  History  in  England 
considered  in  the  light  of  Manuals  and  Macaulav  "  would  have 
been  the  better  title,  and  even  then  it  would  be  rather  hard  on 
Macaulay  and  the  manuals. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  remarkable  natural  force  which  abides  in  the  one  living 
representative  of  the  oldest  school  of  literature  represented 
at  all  in  modern  France  (for  M.  de  Pontmartin  is  a  chicken 
compared  with  M.  Alphonse  Karr),  exhibits  itself  still  in  Les  betes 
<i  bon  Dieu(i).  Nobody,  we  believe,  quite  knows  when  M.  Karr 
was  born ;  we  hope  that  nobody  will  know  when  he  dies.  He 
ought  never  to  die,  for  he  is  the  one  perfect  living  representative 
of  the  esprit  gaulois  as  it  once  was,  with  all  its  merits  and  all  its 
defects — defects  which  are  getting  as  precious  as  the  merits. 
As  usual,  the  framework  of  the  present  collection  of  articles  is 
better  than  the  articles  themselves.  Not  that  there  is  not 
good  work  in  the  latter.  The  history,  told  in  the  fashion 
of  Titus  Livius,  of  what  the  politicians  of  1870  and  later 
times  ought  to  have  done,  and  didn't  do — how  Napoleon  III. 
and  all  his  Ministers  fell  fighting  at  Sedan,  like  Poland  at 
Koncesvalles  and  James  IV.  at  Flodden,  M.  Emile  Ollivier  alone 
surviving  to  turn  hermit,  and  expiate  his  crime  ;  how  MM.  Jules 
Farce,  Gambetta,  and  Freycinet  imitated  their  heroic  repentance 
a  little  later ;  how  M.  Ferry  and  General  Boulanger  fought  for 
four  hours  at  close  quarters  with  the  sword  (with  the  true  history 
of  the  General,  who  began  by  killing  Hector  of  Troy  in  single 
combat,  communicated  by  parenthesis,  and  the  new  and  sur- 
prising adventures  of  President  Grevy),  is  not  inconsiderable 
fun.  Some  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  also  good,  especially 
the  remark  (quite  worthy  of  him  who  wrote  "  Plus  ca  change, 
plus  c'est  la  meme  chose "),  that  the  dialogue  is  "  le  seul 
plaisir  qu'aient  imaging  pour  les  ames  immortelles  les  dieux  et 
1-s  p- •■'•?.•<,  m  injriii.'ux  pour  les  supplices  des  enters,  et  si 
peu  inventifs  pour  les  paradis."  Nor  is  this  touch  the  worse 
that  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Nor 
are  similar  things  to  seek  in  the  remaining  papers.  But  the 
introduction  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  them,  the  introduction 
in  which  M.  Karr  explains  the  reason  why  he  has  turned  his 
"  wasps  "  into  "  ladybirds."  He  might,  by  the  way,  have  referred 
to  the  very  unjust  idea,  popular  in  some  countries,  that  ladybirds 
are  capable  of  leaving  a  blister  on  the  hand  where  they  alight  as 
well  as  of  polishing  oft' aphides — which  is  the  point  in  their  cha- 
racter on  which  he  dwells.  There  is  in  this  introduction  one  of 
the  specially  interesting  apologies  for  old  age — not  too  flattering 
and  not  too  evidently  sour-grapish — which  men  of  letters  have 
sometimes  known  how  to  compose.  Let  us  hope  that  when  he 
said  "  pour  elles  ["les  femmes]  vieux  est  le  superlatif  de  sceJerat  " 
he  was  onlv  in  a  recrudescence  of  that  "  ill  humour  or  dis- 
appointment "  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  must  have  been 
when  he  laid  it  down  long  ago  that  "  11  est  une  cruelle 
punition  pour  les  hommes  qui  ont  trop  aime.  les  femmes: 
c'est  de  les  aimer  toujours."  Nowadays  in  milder  mood  he 
would,  it  seems,  substitute  for  "  punition,"  which  he  owns  to  be 
a  blasphemy,  "  don  "  or  "  privilege."  Perhaps  there  is  not  quite 
the  same  emphatic  genuineness  about  this  optimism  as  there  is  in 
the  pessimism  of  the  original.  It  is  capped,  however,  by  a  maxim 
wherein  is  much  wisdom  : — "  L'homme  aime  la  femme  qu'il  veut 
aimer,  la  femme  qu'il  aime — la  femme  aime  ou  croit  aimer  l'homme 
par  lequel  il  lui  plait  d'etre  aimee.  Cela  a  l'air  assez  tenu,  mais 
n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai."  It  is  true,  and  what  is  more,  you 
may  seurch  the  whole  school  or  schools  of  brisk  young  writers 
like  M.  Paul  Bourget,  M.  Henry  Kabusson,  M.  Georges  Duruy, 
and  the  rest,  even  M.  de  Maupassant,  not  to  mention  the  denizens 
of  the  Naturalist  pigstye,  without  finding  anything  as  true  on  the 
matter  whereof  they  will  all  still  be  talking. 

M.  Cartailhac's  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Scientifique  Inter- 
nationale (2)  is,  like  most  of  the  volumes  of  that  series,  a  well- 
executed  and  closely-packed  treatise.  The  bones  of  primitive 
man  and  his  kitchen-middens,  his  Caves  of  Machpelah,  his  flint 
weapons  and  his  beads,  his  menhirs  and  his  circles  of  stones,  all 
have  due  notice.  The  author  has  gone  to  excellent  authorities  for 
his  facts,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  tyrannously  pre- 
dominating views  of  his  own  which  might  interfere  with  im- 

(1)  Les  bites  a  bon  Dieu.     Par  Alphonse  Karr.     Paris:  Calmann 
L6vy. 

(2)  La  France  prihutorhpu.   Par  E.  Cartailtiac.    Paris  :  Alcan.  I 


partial  statement  on  points  of  opinion.  As  always  in  this  series, 
the  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  mostly  very 
good ;  though  in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  certain  smudgy  effect 
about  some  of  the  details,  which  may  be  more  artistic,  but  is  less 
instructive,  than  if  it  were  otherwise. 

We  thin];;  31.  Paul  Matmlin  (3)  was  better  employed  in  writing 
L'hdtellerie  sanglaiite  than  in  cataloguing  (not  too  reasonably) 
the  pretty  actresses  of  Paris  from  the  point  of  view  not  so  much 
of  their  talents  as  of  their  profiles,  their  dimensions,  their  coats, 
their  hosen,  and  their  hats  (the  lady  on  the  cover  of  the  volume 
is  not  excessively  coated  or  chaussee ;  but  never  mind).  However, 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  book,  and  it  provides  abundance  of  gossip 
about  a  subject  which  is,  perhaps,  better  beloved  of  gossips  than 
any  other. 

Paris,  delighting  in  foreign  novelists,  has  its  Ouida  on  one  side 
audits  Tolstoi  on  the  other  to  comfort  it.  It  is  needless  to  say 
much  here  of  Le  Colonel  Sabretasche  (4) ;  of  the  other,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  profane  will  be  wrong  to  hope  that  the  Swan- 
song  (5)  is  Count  Tolstoi's  own.  The  swan  is  another  than  he, 
and  a  musician,  which  swans  are  not  usually,  save  in  extremis. 
There  are  other  stories  in  the  book  besides  this,  and  as  the  Seer- 
novelist-count  is  at  his  best  in  short  stories,  this  is  not  something 
to  be  unthankful  for. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

CLOTHED  with  allegory  as  with  a  garment,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, is  The  Dial,  the  new  artistic  review  projected  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Shannon  and  Mr.  C.  Ricketts.  On  its  cover  there  is 
pictured  a  sundial,  set  in  a  semi-cirque  of  unutterable  things.  Its 
frontispiece,  glorious  in  green  and  blue  and  gold,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly cryptic  design,  which,  if  wo  may  hazard  any  conjecture,  is 
symbolical  of  the  editorial  belief,  not  now  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time,  that  "  the  artistic  conscientiousness  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  paying  public."  The  lovely  white  lady  in  the  "  illustration 
to  the  Great  Worm,"  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  arrayed  in  golden  hair, 
worn,  like  the  vulgar  or  Philistine  conscience,  all  on  one  side, 
may  represent  the  artistic  conscience.  She  leans,  not  too  grace- 
fully, against  an  indigo  rock,  and  offers  white  lilies  to  a  gold- 
flecked  cerulean  monster  that  issues  from  a  distant  range  of  blue 
mountains  and  extends  many  a  rood  over  the  green  landscape.  It 
is  a  mild  and  unblatant  beast,  apparently,  though  terrors  un- 
told may  lurk  in  its  invisible  tail.  Perhaps  it  impersonates  the 
paying  public.  The  accompanying  letterpress  oflers  no  light. 
We  guess  'tis  frightful  there  to  see  a  lady  so  lightly  clad  as 
she,  beautiful  exceedingly.  Exquisitely  dusky  is  another  illus- 
tration to  the  parable  of  "  the  Great  Worm  "  by  Mr.  Shannon ; 
nor  is  there  less  scope  for  the  interpreter  in  Mr.  Reginald  Savage's 
"  Miracle  of  the  Roses  "  or  the  tail-pieces  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  some 
of  which  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Blake.  Altogether  there  is 
some  relevancy  in  the  editor's  apologetic  reference  to  the  "  seem- 
ing aggressiveness  "  that  characterizes  The  Dial,  though  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  a  magazine  put  forth  with  the  sole  aim  of 
gaining  sympathy  with  its  views  should  so  successfully  conceal 
those  views  under  allegorical  forms.  Mr.  Shannon's  idyllic 
sketch,  "  A  Simple  Story,"  is  gracefully  written,  and  there  is 
some  sound  criticism  in  the  introductory  paper  on  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  ;  yet  neither  in  these  nor  in  the  "  Notes  "  on  current 
movements  in  the  world  of  art  do  we  find  any  broad  or  definite 
"  views "  of  art  that  call  for  comment  or  criticism.  For  the 
present  at  least  the  individuality  of  The  Dial  is  decidedly  of  a 
negative  kind.  It  can  scarcely  do  more  than  cause  a  little 
flutter  in  studios  that  are  disdainful  of  the  methods  and  traditions 
of  the  Academy. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Damien  (Catholic  Truth 
Society)  is  edited  by  Father  Pamphile,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  devoted  missionary  priest,  the  story  of  whose  labours 
among  the  lepers  of  Molokai  was  recently  made  known 
in  Mr.  Edward  Clifford's  graphic  and  interesting  little  volume. 
Father  Pamphile's  biographical  sketch  is  brief,  yet  sober  and 
unaffectedly  simple  in  style.  He  gives  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  home-life  at  Tremeloo,  and  relates  in  few  but 
touching  words  how  his  brother  Joseph,  "  as  though  struck  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,"  visited  him  when  stricken  with  typhus  fever, 
and  asked  if  it  would  console  him  if  he  should  take  his  place  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  work  had  already 
been  assigned  to  Father  Pamphile  when  his  brother  volunteered 
to  undertake  it,  and  was  warmly  encouraged  in  the  enterprise. 
The  success  of  the  mission,  and  its  unforeseen  influence  since 
the  death  of  Father  Damien,  are  now  known  and  felt  by  all. 
The  history  of  the  settlement  at  Molokai,  under  the  control  of 
Father  Damien,  in  the  present  volume,  shows  that  the  capacity 
and  energy  of  the  young  priest  in  administrative  matters  were 
not  less  notable  than  his  constancy  in  good  works  and  unselfish 
devotion. 

Decipit  exemplar — the  proverb  is  something  musty ;  but  what 
else  can  be  said  of  a  book  which  might  make  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
wish  he  had  never  put  pen  to  paper  to  describe  hairbreadth 
'scapes  ?  The  sub-title  of  The  Amber  City,  by  Thomas  Vetch 
(London  :  Biggs  &  Debenham),  is  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Steam 

(3)  Les  jolies  actrices  de  Paris.  Cinquiome  serie.  Par  P.  Mahaliu. 
Pans  :  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(4)  Le  Colonel  Sahrelasche.    Par  Ouida.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  Le  chant  du  cygne.    Par  le  Comte  Leon  Tolstoi.    Paris:  Perrin. 
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Crocodile  in  Central  Africa,"  and  from  this  the  practised  reader 
can  guess  what  kind  of  stuff  is  before  him.  The  author  has 
yet  to  learn  that  to  be  revolting  is  not  necessarily  to  avoid 
dulness. 

The  story  of  what  may  be  called  a  world-wide  mission,  directed 
from  home,  and  partly  carried  out  at  home,  is  well  told  by  Canon 
Scarth  in  a  little  illustrated  book,  In  All  the  World  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  which  treats  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside 
Church  Mission  among  seamen  and  emigrants  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman's  Lady  Missionaries  in  Foreign  Lands 
(Partridge  &  Co.)  is  apparently  inspired  by  the  notion  that  the 
wives  of  missionaries  serving  in  foreign  parts  form  a  class  of 
missionaries  in  themselves.  Preachers,  translators,  teachers, 
catechists,  and  so  forth,  are  all  cited  as  needful ;  but,  adds  Mrs. 
Pitman,  there  is  another  class  "  not  one  whit  less  important — 
namely,  female  missionaries.'"  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
woman  who  accompanies  her  husband  on  his  mission  to  the 
heathen  can  avoid  being  herself  a  missionary.  The  subjects  of 
the  biographical  narratives  that  comprise  Mrs.  Pitman's  book, 
Mrs.  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  Mrs.  Gobat,  and  the  rest,  worked 
in  conjunction  with  their  husbands,  not  apart  from  them  in 
single  blessedness.  They  are  deserving  of  honour  as  missionaries, 
and  not  mainly  as  female  missionaries. 

All  persons  who  are  troubled  with  the  theory  that  man  is 
descended  from  an  anthropoid  ape  of  arboreal  habit  may  gather 
some  consolation  from  the  very  confident  treatise  of  one 
"Laurentius"  entitled  The  Miocene  Man  of  the  Bible  (R.  Tilling  ). 
The  "  Miocene  man  "  of  the  author — not  of  the  Bible — is  no 
other  than  the  "  Missing  Link,"  and  he  is  now  discovered  by 
"Laurentius,"  to  the  joy  of  Palaeontologists,  let  us  hope,  and  the 
confusion  of  Evolutionists.  He  had  "  thirteen  ribs  and  no  wife," 
we  are  told,  and  it  is  due  wholly  to  "  lovely  woman,"  as 
"  Laurentius  "  says  in  his  tropical  manner,  that  man  is  not  in  the 
like  evil  case,  and  as  ferocious  as  his  anthropoid  ancestor. 

The  Eiffel  Tower,  a  translation  of  M.  Gaston  Tissandier's 
popular  little  handbook  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  many  who  have  not  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
clear  yet  minute  description  of  the  tower  and  its  construction, 
from  foundation  to  campanile  and  lighthouse,  is  such  that  may  be 
readily  grasped  by  anybody,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  after 
photographs  are  very  useful  aids. 

A  reprint  that  ought  to  be  popular  is  Mr.  Francis  Galton's 
Tropical  South  Africa  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  which  forms  the  new 
volume  of  the  "  Minerva  Library."  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  an  excellent  portrait,  and  contains,  in  addition, 
three  accounts  of  travels  selected  from  Mr.  Galton's  Vacation 
Tourists,  from  the  pens  of  Sir  George  Grove,  the  late  W.  G. 
Clark,  and  the  author. 

Of  the  pretty  and  well-printed  "  Stott  Library  "  we  have  a 
second  instalment  of  a  Selection  from  De  Quincey,  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bennett  (David  Stott).  Another  volume  of  selections  is 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tutin — Selections  from  Keats — in  "  Rout- 
ledge's  Pocket  Library."  This  includes  full  reprints  of  most  of 
Keats's  best  work,  with  selections  from  Endymion  that  are  chosen 
with  discrimination,  for  the  most  part,  and  are  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  poet's  early  manner. 

V«re  have  received  new  editions  of  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot's 
treatise  on  A  Universal  Money  (Longmans  &  Co.);  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  "  Cabinet  Edition  "  of  Kaye  and  Malleson's  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Allen  &  Co.),  and  Professor  Dicey's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Laiv  of  the  Constitution  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Chronicles  of  a  Health  Iiesort,  by  A. 
Helder  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Longfellow's  Excelsior,  illustrated  by 
G.  H.  Edwards  in  monotint  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  ;  Siveet 
Innocence,  illustrated  by  the  same  artist,  with  verses  by  Clarice 
Cornwall  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  and  The  Ocean  of  Life,  verses 
on  the  twelve  months,  with  illustrations  in  "  Christmas  Card  " 
style,  by  various  hands  (Hodder  &  Stoughton). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  matte  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department, 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  he  obtained  on  application. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  le  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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FIRST-FRUITS  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

THE  delayed  settlement  of  the  strike  had  such  im- 
mediate effects  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  antecedents  of  the  treaty.  A  previous  failure,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  had  shown  that  there 
prevailed  on  one  side  what  may  be  most  completely 
described  as  Gladstonian  notions  of  the  meaning  of  a 
promise.  On  the  same  side  there  was  heard,  qualified  by 
occasional  formal  appeals  to  the  strikers  to  observe  the 
law,  much  violent  abuse  and  much  threatening.  That  this 
was  not  mere  words  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  un- 
deniable intimidation  used  by  the  pickets.  With  such  signs 
as  these  to  guide  an  observer  who  was  prepared  to  use  not 
only  his  eyes  but  his  sense,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  end  of 
the  strike  would  he  but  the  beginning  of  new  troubles.  The 
stipulation  that  the  so-called  "  blacklegs "  should  not  be 
molested  was  by  itself  enough  to  supply  the  materials  of  a 
fresh  quarrel.  How  far  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
Dock  managers  was  really  acceptable  to  the  men  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  To  judge  from  much  of  the  shouting  heard 
during  the  meetings  on  Sunday  they  were  still  for  no 
surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  they  yielded  with  docility 
to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Burns — when  he  told  them  that  yield 
they  must,  and,  moreover,  that  they  must  consider  them- 
selves to  have  gained  a  great  victory.  The  voices,  there- 
fore, which  were  still  for  war  may  be  more  safely  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  strikers  had  not  had  time  to  unlearn  on 
the  last  Saturday  night  of  the  strike  the  formulas  they 
had  been  taught  during  its  continuance,  and  so  on  the 
last  Sunday  repeated  them  by  rote  while  their  leader 
was  beginning  a  new  course  of  instruction.  The  docility 
of  the  strikers  to  the  men  who  worked  the  machine 
was  indeed  complete.  Justice  to  Mr.  Burxs  and  to 
his  friend  "  poor  little  Bex  Tillett  "  (who  tells  us  he 
had  the  constructive  building  up  of  the  strike)  demands 
that  their  faculty  should  be  recognized.  The  ability  of 
Mr.  Tillett  has  been  mainly  seen  in  the  quiet  work  of 
constructive  building.  But  Mr.  Burns  has  shown  all  the 
world  that  he  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree  the  qualities 
of  a  mob  leader.  The  thoroughly  competent  strike  leader 
must  be  businesslike  and  laborious,  and  must,  moreover, 
add  to  the  gifts  of  the  tub  orator  the  faculty  of  the 
"  fighting  First  Mate."  In  none  of  these  respects  has  Mr. 
Burns  failed,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  complete  success 
in  the  work  of  governing  his  mob. 

It  is  the  defect  of  success  of  this  kind  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
temporary  and  partial.  The  mob  leader  is  generally  found 
to  have  instilled  a  tendency  to  disorder  which  lasts,  while 
the  control  he  exercises  in  favour  of  moderation  is  at  best 
effective  for  a  brief  interval  only.  This  has  again  been 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  strikers  returned  to  work  on  the 
understanding  that  some  minor  arrangements  they  desired 
should  be  carried  out ;  that  the  increase  of  casual  pay  from 
$d.  to  6d.  an  hour  should  date  from  the  4th  of  November ; 
that  the  men  who  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Dock 
Companies,  or  who  joined  it  during  the  strike,  should  not 
be  molested  ;  and  that  the  Companies  should  not  attempt 
to  punish  those  who  had  gone  on  strike.  It  was  obvious  at 
once  that  the  last  part  of  this  arrangement  rendered  the 
first  of  no  avail  to  a  large  percentage  of  strikers.  If  the 
"  blacklegs  "  are  not  to  be  driven  away,  but  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  Companies  as  a  permanent  staff,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  there  will  be  so  much  the  less  work  to  be 
given  to  the  old  body  of  dock  labourers  who  went  on  strike. 
This  was  an  obvious  truth,  and  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  visible  even  to  the  Committee  of  conciliation 
at  the  Mansion  House.  If  it  was  not,  the  discovery 
was  made  on  Monday  morning.  The  strikers  found 
that  the  places  of  many  of  them  were  taken,  and  that 


the  rise  of  wages  they  had  helped  to  secure  would  benefit 
others.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  behaved  as  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  behave,  considering  the  direct 
and  indirect  incitements  to  disorder  by  which  they  have 
been  stimulated  for  weeks.  The  direct  incitements  need  no 
comment.  The  indirect  incitements  are  of  more  importance. 
They  have  been  of  various  kinds.  The  subscriptions  from 
Australia  and  from  the  emotional  people  at  home,  who  at 
all  times  do  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  pauperism  of  the 
East-End  by  doles,  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  bad  work  by 
attracting  and  supporting  a  crowd  of  loafers  to  whom  the 
strike  pay  was  a  temptation.  Not  much  less  effective  than 
the  subscriptions  has  been  the  patronage  given  to  the  strike 
by  the  Mansion  House  Committee.  There  has  been  a  very 
great  abundance  of  cant  talked  of  and  by  this  body.  It  has 
been  praised  for  its  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  men,  without 
che  smallest  regard  to  the  surely  not  unimportant  question 
whether  those  exertions  were  directed  to  an  attainable  end, 
or  were  merely  the  result  of  emotional  excitement  which 
must  infallibly  lead  to  disappointment,  and  may  lead  to 
mischief.  The  wisdom  contained  in  a  certain  old  saw  about 
the  paving  of  the  road  to  hell  has  not  plainly  made  its  way 
into  many  heads  in  these  days.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P., 
for  instance,  believes — and  there  are  many  who  believe  with 
him — that  his  good  intentions  justify  him  in  encouraging 
the  men  to  demand  what  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  they 
should  obtain,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  what  the 
consequences  of  the  disappointment  may  be.  Mr.  Buxton's 
colleagues  have  been  worthy  of  him.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Cardinal  (that  grand  old  man,  as  Mr.  Burns 
calls  him,  with  striking  originality)  have  displayed  exactly 
the  same  wordy  sentimentality,  have  talked  about  what 
the  men  should  have  without  the  least  effort  to  tell  them 
what  they  can  get,  and  have  in  general  acted  and  talked 
throughout  as  if  work  and  wages  could  be  made  to  swell 
indefinitely  by  sprinkling  them  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  When  the  unlucky  objects  of  their  good  will 
find  themselves  suddenly  left  to  deal  with  the  facts,  and  are 
made  to  feel  by  unpleasant  experience  that  work  and  wages 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  emotions  of  Lord  Mayors  and 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  Cardinals,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  break  out  into  violence.  In  the  meantime  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  His  Eminence,  who  do  not  find  their  places 
taken  by  blacklegs,  soothe  their  hungry  proteges,  who 
now  have  not  even  so  much  as  strike  pay,  by  appeals  to 
their  feelings,  such  as  Mr.  Nicodemus  Easy  proposed  to 
direct  to  the  homicidal  butler.  A  prettier  illustration  of 
the  practical  value  of  sentiments  has  not  been  given  since 
the  days  of  Mr.  Joseph  Surface. 

By  far  the  most  effective  of  the  indirect  incitements  to 
the  disorder  which  prevailed  through  so  much  of  this  week 
remains  to  be  named.  It  is,  in  plain  language,  the  scanda- 
lous toleration  which  open  violence  has  received  from  the 
Metropolitan  police.  The  City  force,  wherever  it  has  been 
employed,  has  been  handled  as  usual — that  is  to  say,  as  if 
its  duty  was  not  to  go  behind  the  simple  obligation  to  main- 
tain order.  At  Scotland  Yard  it  would  seem  that  other 
considerations  are  apparently  taken  into  account.  What 
they  may  be  we  need  not  waste  time  in  guessing  ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  they  are  not  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
law  and  order.  Riotous  scenes  have  gone  on  for  days,  and 
in  every  case  the  police  have  proved  insufficient.  Where  any 
stand  has  been  marie  against  the  rioters  it  has  been  wholly  due 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Dock  officials.  Mr.  Monro,  indeed, 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  subordinates  have 
not  applied  for  reinforcements.  In  particular  he  alleges 
that  the  superintendent  whose  duty  it  would  have  been 
to  apply  for  more  men  for  the  Albert  Dock  expressly 
asserted  that  no  more  men  were  wanted,  and  that  there 
was  no  disorder.     Mr.  Monro  holds  that  this  report  ex- 
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cuses  him  completely.  We  put  a  different  interpretation 
upon  it.  To  us  it  seems  to  prove  that  Mr.  Monro's  most 
pressing  duty  at  present  is  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  superintendent.  For  the  truth  is  that 
not  only  did  the  rioting  go  on  all  through  Tuesday  at  the 
Albert  Dock,  but  that  it  had  begun  on  Monday  evening. 
It  has  been  so  far  successful  that  many  of  the  "  blacklegs  " 
have  been  frightened  away,  and  that  the  Company  has  been 
compelled  to  hide  the  others.  In  any  case,  an  official  who 
felt  that  he  was  resj^onsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
ought — without  waiting  to  shield  himself  behind  his  subor- 
dinates— to  have  taken  measures  to  deal  with  the  disorder 
which  he  ought  to  have  seen  was  probable.  Mr.  Monro 
has  taken  another  course,  and  one  which  makes  his  esti- 
mate of  the  duties  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police  almost  as  unintelligible  as  Mr.  Matthews's  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  "  organized  intimidation."  The  some- 
what acrimonious  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Norwood  certainly  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  thinks  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to 
take  measures  of  precaution,  but  is  quite  prepared  to  wait 
till  a  riot  has  happened  before  tackling  disorder.  If  that 
is  his  opii  ion,  it  is  intelligible  certainly,  but  it  is  also  the 
very  worst  coaception  of  his  duty  which  an  official  in  his 
position  could  possibly  form. 


SOME  MORALS  OF  THE  STEIKE. 

THE  "  blackleg "  difficulty  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  great  strike  of  1889  is  over.  Five  weeks 
it  lasted,  or  thereabout ;  and,  though  its  long  duration 
occasioned  great  loss,  there  are  some  good  reasons  for  satis- 
faction that,  if  success  was  certain,  it  was  yet  delayed.  By 
the  time  that  Messrs.  Tillett  and  Burns's  men  were  seen 
chasing  "  blacklegs  "  up  and  down  the  dock  quays  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection  had  come  in ;  and  it  has  now  become  a 
pretty  general  discovery,  we  believe,  that  error  and  miscon- 
ception were  largely  mixed  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  all  but  universal  sympathy 
amidst  which  the  strike  began  was  unworthy — far  from  it ; 
but  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  mistaken,  unfortunate, 
unpromising,  is  nevertheless  true.  This  we  shall  see  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  it.  Then  we 
shall  understand  that  the  public  mind  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  some  such  outburst  of  sympathy  with  East- End 
poverty  in  revolt,  and  was  ready  to  "  go  off  "  without  much 
investigation  into  the  particular  circumstances  that  pro- 
voked an  explosion.  We  say,  "  with  East-End  poverty," 
being  convinced  that,  if  this  had  been  a  strike  of  boot- 
makers at  Northampton  or  tailors  at  Huddersfield  (or  even 
at  Turnham  Green,  for  that  matter),  there  would  have  been 
no  such  outpouring  of  sympathy  as  the  dock  labourers  of 
East  London  profited  by.  The  explanation  is  that  for  years 
past  the  horrors  of  life  in  that  squalid  region  had  been 
the  subject  of  description  which  when  it  was  restrained  was 
terrible  enough,  and  when  the  "  picturesque  "  writer  went 
to  work  upon  it  became  appalling  to  kindly  and  sensitive 
minds.  More  lately  the  sweating  trades — the  trades  in 
which  thousands  of  poor  men,  women,  and  children  compete 
with  immigrant  Jews  under  middlemen  and  job-masters — 
have  been  put  under  the  spy-glass,  and  such  reports  have 
been  made  that  no  humane  man  can  read  them  without 
distress ;  while  as  for  remedy,  remedy  seems  more  remote 
the  more  it  is  sought  after.  Now,  from  the  fact  that  East- 
End  poverty  is  most  glaring  at  the  dock  gates,  where  hun- 
dreds of  broken  wretches  may  be  seen  waiting  from  hour  to 
hour  in  all  weathers  for  the  chance  of  earning  a  shilling  ; 
from  the  extremely  "  casual "  nature  of  the  employment ; 
from  the  actual  fight  there  is  for  it ;  from  the  constant 
inclusion  of  dock  labourers  in  all  the  picturesque  accounts 
of  "  misery  at  the  East-End  "  ;  and  also,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dock  Companies  are  supposed  to  be  wealthy 
corporations,  the  dockers  became  classed  in  the  public  fancy 
with  those  who  suffer  by  the  "  sweating  system."  When, 
therefore,  these  labourers  struck  for  a  penny  an  hour  more, 
as  well  as  to  enforce  other  demands  (some  reasonable,  some 
absurdly  unreasonable),  they  at  once  received  the  benefit 
of  all  the  impatience  at  "  sweating  "  which  had  long  been 
accumulating  in  the  public  mind. 

But  there  was  a  mistake  here.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
Dock  Companies  have  a  right  to  obtain  labour  as  cheaply  as 
it  can  be  got,  just  as  the  labourers  have  a  right  to  strive  by 


every  orderly  and  lawful  means  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 
Nobody  denies  that,  except  the  crazy  preachers  of  Social- 
ism, and  some  other  persons  of  whom  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently.  The  point  is  that  the  employer's 
right  does  become  odious  when  sweating  for  the  sake  of 
better  profits  is  suspected ;  and  where  that  suspicion  comes 
in,  sympathy  with  the  labourer  in  contest  with  the  em- 
ployer is  certain  and  irrepressible.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  idea  of  association  with  the  sweating  system  was  ground- 
less. Nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  The  unfortunate  truth 
is  that  outside  the  dock  gates  a  superfluity  of  unskilled 
labour  always  stands  waiting  for  employment,  and  that  a 
very  large  part  of  it  is  not  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be.  The  general  idea  of  a  dock  labourer  is  of  a  stalwart 
though  ill-fed  man,  eager  for  work,  capable  as  eager,  and, 
therefore,  deeply  to  be  pitied  if  he  can  only  get  $d.  an  hour 
for  the  brief  occasional  times  of  employment.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  such  men  thei  e  are,  no  doubt ;  and  they 
are  to  be  pitied  deeply.  But  the  rest  1  It  is  a  painful  but 
a  true  thing  to  sajr  that  they  are  of  a  very  different  order. 
Large  numbers  of  them  are  wretched,  broken-down  creatures 
— failures  in  all  sorts  of  soft  callings,  and  not  always  failures 
from  misfortune  either — who  certainly  look  as  if  their  labour 
must  be  of  very  little  worth.  Others  belong  to  a  class  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  as  well  as  in  every 
other  great  city ;  men  to  whom  four  hours'  work  a  day  is 
more  welcome  than  eight,  and  who  are  content  to  earn 
enough  for  their  own  bread  and  beer,  habitually  depend- 
ing for  the  rest  on  the  labour  of  their  wives.  We  know, 
of  course,  what  some  folk  will  say  to  this.  The  cynics  of 
the  Saturday  Review  are  at  it  again — traducing  the  working 
classes  now,  and  insulting  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  That 
we  must  put  up  with.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  not  to 
be  concealed  on  that  account ;  and  the  business  in  hand  is 
to  show  where  a  very  natural  and  kindly  sympathy  has 
been  in  error.  On  its  own  merits,  there  was  nothing  to 
differentiate  the  Dock  dispute  from  a  hundred  simdar 
struggles  over  a  question  of  wages  ;  and  if  some  of  the  men 
deserved  more  commiseration  than  the  average  miner,, 
mason,  or  cutler  on  strike,  nobody  who  knows  them  will 
deny  that  others  deserved  much  less. 

How  far  the  general  sympathy  with  the  strikers — which 
went  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  observed — 
testifies  to  the  spreading  of  a  vague  Socialistic  sentiment  is  a 
matter  of  more  serious  importance.  One  thing  is  certain. 
The  same  sort  of  persons  who  a  little  while  ago  used  to 
chatter  in  their  thousands  about  Esoteric  Buddhism  have 
taken  to  the  Socialistic  Ideal  very  much  of  late.  They  talk 
of  it  plentifully,  possibly  many  of  them  think  about  it, 
dwell  upon  it,  and  are  moved  by  speculations  and  theories 
which  would  be  entirely  captivating  if  they  were  not  barren 
for  everything  but  anarchy  and  ruin.  Something  of  this 
sort  may  be  suspected  ;  and  if  rightly  suspected,  here  is  error 
indeed.  However,  the  strike  lasted  long  enough,  and  de- 
veloped incident  enough,  to  correct  a  sentimentalism  which 
must  evaporate  altogether  as  soon  as  it  is  approached  by 
the  tests  of  experience.  The  true  and  thoroughgoing 
Socialist  rejoiced  when  he  thought  he  saw  how  very  pos- 
sible it  was  to  paralyse  the  whole  trade  of  London,  to- 
reduce  this  great  city  to  idleness,  darkness,  and  semi-starva- 
tion in  about  three  weeks,  by  a  grand  combination  of 
labour  against  capital.  The  same  vision  was  brought  before 
the  sentimentalizing  Socialist  in  something  more  than  a 
dream.  A  glimpse  of  it  in  sheer  actuality  was  presented 
to  him ;  and  the  consequence  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  purgation  of  vapours  in  the  brain.  A  similar  lesson 
must  have  been  conveyed  to  him  when  he  contemplated 
those  hundreds  of  'L  blacklegs  "  penned  in  a  corner  like  a 
flock  of  frightened  sheep,  while  a  "  cordon  of  sixty  police- 
"  men  "  stood  between  them  and  maiming  or  murder. 
Second  thoughts  in  abundance  have  been  provided  by  the 
whole  course  of  the  affair ;  as,  again,  when  the  question 
arises  whether  a  body  of  men  anxious  to  do  the  work  that 
is  offered  to  them  have  not  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the 
police  when  they  are  violently  attacked  by  other  men  for 
selling  their  own  labour  at  their  own  choice.  At  first  sight 
it  looks  as  if  the  citizen  had  a  right  to  as  much  protection 
as  that  at  least ;  and  as  if  the  State  that  refused  it  would 
open  the  door  to  social  anarchy.  However,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  ponder  these  second  thoughts  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  we  hope  it  is  possible  to  come  to  right  conclusions 
about  them  without  denying  pity  to  the  poor  or  help  to  the 
distressed. 
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THE  SPOOKICAL  CONGRESS. 

AT  last  there  is  something  worthy  of  the  Paris  Revolu- 
tionary Centenary  Exhibition.  The  reports  do  not 
say  how  many  persons,  in  the  sense  of  Vive,  common, 
material,  fourth-round  persons,  attended  the  Spookical 
Congress ;  but  it  does  not  much  matter,  because  Mr.  Henry 
Lackoix  was  there,  having  come  from  New  York  as  the 
authorized  "  representative  of  twelve  millions  of  American 
"  spirits."  If  twelve  million  spirits,  attending  through 
their  representative,  are  not  enough  to  make  a  Congress, 
there  would  never  be  any  Congresses.  The  delegation  of 
Mr.  Lacroix,  by  the  way,  throws  a  new  light  on  spooks. 
It  may  plausibly  have  been  imagined  that  spooks  were 
denationalized  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  so,  since 
the  twelve  million  were  all  Americans.  Whether  this 
means  that  in  their  most  recent  incarnations  they  were 
American  citizens,  or  that  they  had  never  condescended  to 
be  incarnated  at  all  save  in  that  glorious  capacity,  or  that, 
without  reference  to  any  fourth-round  lives  they  may  have 
led  here,  they  are  American  by  choice,  simply  as  spooks,  it 
is  vain  for  ordinary  men  to  speculate.  We  have  it  that 
they  were  American,  and  very  grateful  for  the  privilege 
they  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  are.  But  the  twelve 
million  in  one  were  not  all.  There  were  Captain  Volpi 
and  M.  Leon  Dilly,  and  M.  Miguel  Ari\ET,  and  M. 
Delaine,  junior.  We  have  searched  the  list  in  vain  for 
the  revered  name  and  style  of  Captain  Bumpkins,  but  there 
■was  M.  Jri.Es  Lermixa,  and  he  was  the  chairman,  although 
he  is  an  avowed  "  Materialist,"  which  was  considered  very 
remarkable  and  interesting. 

Like  all  the  other  Congresses,  they  were  divided  in 
opinion.  Happily,  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  three 
great  sub-divisions,  which  generally  fight  so  furiously  among 
themselves,  of  Theosophists,  Spiritualists,  and  exponents  of 
Spookical  Research.  This  may  have  been  because  they  had 
all  wisely  determined,  for  this  happy  occasion,  to  compose 
their  differences — which  are  not  really  differences  at  all — 
or  because  the  Spiritualists,  thanks,  presumably,  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  M.  Lacroix,  were  present  in  such 
numbers  as  to  have  everything  their  own  way.  The  divi- 
sion was  upon  the  question  whether  or  no  it  was  expedient 
for  the  Congress  to  "  affirm  the  principle  of  the  existence  of 
"  God."  M.  Leon  Dilly  said  that  if  they  did  not 
"spiritualism  would  be  decapitated";  but  Spiritualism 
seems  to  have  thought  otherwise,  because,  when  M.  Miguel 
Vivet,  from  Barcelona,  spoke  to  the  resolution  in  the  affir- 
mative sense,  "  as  soon  as  the  words  were  translated,  they 
"  were  received  with  cries  of  '  No.'  "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  cries  of  "  No "  were  speedily  translated  to  M. 
Vivet,  and  convinced  him  and  M.  DiLL\r  of  their  error.  It 
would  be  too  horrible  to  suppose  that  their  view  could  be 
correct,  inasmuch  as  it  would  clearly  have  involved  the  de- 
capitation of  upwards  of  twelve  million  spirits. 

This  difficulty  having  been  got  over,  M.  Delaune,  junior, 
read  a  paper,  and  "  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  researches 
"  of  Dr.  Crookes  in  England."  Dr.  Crookes's  researches 
are  commonly  believed  to  have  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
most  interesting  intercourse  with  denizens  of  the  spirit 
world,  and  such  as  might  well  excite  the  respectful 
emulation  of  M.  Delaune,  junior,  or  Mr.  Anybody, 
junior.  M.  Delauxe  also  pointed  out  that  whereas  it 
had  been  alleged  [by  the  divine  Williams,  for  ex- 
ample] "  that  a  man  ceased  to  live  when  his  brain  was 
"  dead,"  the  fact  was,  that  "  when  the  brain  was  gone  " 
[we  have  a  sneaking  preference  for  "brains  were  out" 
ourselves],  "  there  still  existed  a  thinking  individuality, 
"  combined  with  which  was  a  fluidic  substance,  termed  the 
"  peresprit,  that  might  be  described  as  the  organic  part  of 
"  the  soul."  The  thinking  individualities  of  many  spiritual- 
ists, whether  combined  with  peresprit  or  taken  neat,  are 
certainly  in  the  habit  of  flourishing  about  a  good  deal  after 
there  is  every  indication  of  the  brains  being  out.  (Observe 
the  superior  accuracy  in  this  connexion  of  "  out  "  as  com- 
pared with  "  gone."  Williams  knew  what  he  was  writing 
about.)  Mr.  Delauxe,  junior,  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
much  worldly  intelligence. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  submitted  to  the  Congress 
were  a  number  of  photographs  of  spooks  in  different  stages 
of  decay.  "  They  were  genuine  photographs."  Of  course 
they  were.  So  many  people  understand  photography  nowa- 
days that  it  is  probably  much  easier  to  procure  a  photograph 
than  a  drawing  cunningly  contrived  to  look  like  one.  They 
showed  a  medium,  sitting  in  a  chair,  surrounded  by 
"  ghostly  faces,  more  or  less  distinct."    In  one  there  were 


"  two  children  in  the  air."  In  another,  "  looking  over 
"  the  sitter's  shoulders  [both  of  them?],  was  the  face  of  an 
"  old  man,  startlingly  life-like  in  expression,  but  otherwise 
"  most  unearthly."  They  appear  to  have  been  the  sort  of 
photographs  which  anybody  can  procure  at  any  photo- 
grapher's, and  which  any  owner  of  a  camera  can  take, 
wherein  the  person  got  up  as  a  ghost  softly  and  suddenly 
withdraws  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  exposure,  with 
the  result  that  his  or  her  image  comes  out  transparent  and 
rather  dim,  the  other  party  in  the  picture  coming  out 
solid  and  wearing  a  suitable  expression  of  amazement, 
terror,  remorse,  or  complacent  proprietorship,  as  the  com- 
position may  require.  Mr.  Titular-Chairman,  Jules 
Lermina,  however,  gave  a  different  explanation.  He  said 
the  apparent  spooks  were  not  spooks — at  least,  not 
independent  ones,  nor  were  they  half-cooked  photographs 
of  real  people.  They  were  "  emanations  of  the  medium's 
"  mind — in  other  words,  phenomena  of  psychic  force." 
This,  of  course,  is  a  view  like  another,  and  no  doubt  a  titular 
chairman  is  entitled  to  his  opinions.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
particular  instance  of  M.  Jules  Lermina's  general  theory 
on  the  subject,  which  is,  that  spooks  have — as  an  old- 
fashioned  metaphysician  might  say — no  objective  existence 
at  all,  but  are  the  products,  and  more  or  less  under  the 
control,  of  people  who  are  alive  in  the  ordinary  way.  Not 
specially  gifted  people  either,  for  the  titular  chairman  is 
reported  to  have  avowed  that  "  he  looked  upon  mediums 
"  generally  as  people  in  a  poor  state  of  health."  Now, 
the  great  point  upon  which  spookologists  of  all  three  sub- 
divisions are  thoroughly  agreed  is  that  spooks  are — again 
to  revert  to  the  old  slang — objective.  Likewise  they  are 
all  agreed  that  the  seers  and  other  percipients  of  spooks 
and  their  proceedings,  far  from  being  ipso  facto  in  a 
poor  state  of  health,  are  privileged  and  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. Therefore  it  would  seem  that  M.  Jules  Lermina  is  a 
heretic,  and  wholly  unfit  to  preside  at  a  Spookical  Congress. 


THE  COMING  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

ON  the  eve  of  the  French  general  elections  there  is  one 
thing,  and  one  only,  which  can  be  asserted  in  regard 
to  them  with  any  confidence,  and  it  is  the  apathy  of  the 
country.  The  confident  assertions  of  parties  and  candidates 
are  not  worth  considering.  They  are  only  part  of  the 
shouting  in  the  great  political  game  of  brag.  In  the  present, 
as  in  various  games  in  which  timely  audacity  is  a  sign  of 
skill,  these  bettings  on  the  hands  are  only  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  players  to  mislead  the  adversary  as  to  what  they 
really  hold.  Until  the  cards  are  tabled  it  is  idle  to  guess  at 
them.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
election  that  the  struggle  is  being  conducted  on  entirely 
false  issues.  Not  one  of  the  parties  has  honestly  declared 
what  it  wants.  The  Moderate  Republicans  who  have  the 
least  cause  for  concealment  are  not  quite  frank.  The 
Radicals  are  undeniably  hiding  their  real  intentions.  The 
Royalists  and  Bonapartists  are  certainly  not  declaring  half 
their  mind.  What  the  Boulangists  really  mean  they  pro- 
bably do  not  know  themselves,  and  certainly  nobody  else 
does.  The  explanations  of  M.  Thi(5BAUD  only  illustrate  the 
hopeless  muddle  of  head  among  his  late  friends,  and  the 
continuance  of  that  muddle  in  the  mind  of  M.  Thiebaud 
himself.  The  Bishops  have  done  something  to  drag  the  truth 
out,  but  the  effect  of  their  frankness  has  as  yet  only  been 
to  make  the  candidates  more  reserved.  No  principle, 
no  theory  of  government,  no  administrative  question  which 
can  be  named  is  manifestly  at  stake,  to  judge  at  least 
by  the  language  of  candidates.  Neither  is  there  any  per- 
sonal conflict  between  leaders  which  could  supply  the 
stimulus  needed  to  rouse  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  tended  to  depress 
what  possible  party  leaders  there  were.  General  Boulanger 
is  certainly  less  formidable  than  he  was,  and  in  his  decline 
he  seems  to  have  dragged  down  M.  Clemenceau,  to  whom 
he  largely  owed  his  rise.  The  eclipse  of  M.  Clemenceau  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of  the  times.  A 
few  months  ago  he  appeared  to  have  a  career  before  him, 
and  yet,  without  any  great  shock,  without  any  defeat 
which  can  be  quoted,  he  has  entirely  fallen  into  obscurity. 
His  misfortune  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  fragility 
of  French  political  reputations.  M.  Brisson,  who  also  was 
counted  as  a  future  leader,  collapsed,  it  is  true,  with 
amazing  suddenness,  but  he,  at  least,  had  time  to  fail  in 
office.    M.  Clemenceau  has  not  done  even  that. 

Amid  the  prevailing  doubt  as  to  what  the  fight  is  for, 
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and  in  the  absence  of  leaders,  the  indifference  of  the  coun- 
try is  intelligible.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  convinced  Royalist 
to  show  any  zeal  when  his  party  has  to  sink  its  principles 
for  the  time  being,  and  adopt  a  programme  made  up  by 
borrowing  the  divine  right  of  plebiscites  from  the  Bonapart- 
ists  and  the  sanctity  of  Revision  from  the  Boulangists,  and 
when  he  is  forced  to  rub  shoulders  with  such  very  disreputable 
allies.  This  kind  of  compromise  comes  perhaps  more  easily 
to  the  Bonapartist,  but  even  he  must  feel  an  occasional  qualm 
when  he  remembers  that  his  Boulangist  allies  are  sure  that 
the  plebiscite  which  they  both  believe  in  will  confirm  the 
Republic,  while  he  himself  is  bound  to  feel  sure  that  it 
will  restore  the  Empire.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  belief  in  principle  at  all,  as  it 
was  understood  by  an  older  generation,  in  the  French 
parties  of  to-day.  To  judge  from  their  actions,  if  not  their 
words,  the  real  motive  power  which  urges  them  on  is  not 
so  much  a  belief  in  any  particular  form  of  government  as  a 
detestation  of  what  government  they  have  now.  They  are 
so  sick  of  this,  so  ready  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  they  patch  up 
alliances  among  parties  of  the  most  various  principles  by 
the  admission  of  direct  contraries.  Their  object  is  simply 
to  make  a  coalition  which  will  last  over  the  general  election, 
and  will  serve  to  ruin  the  "  Parliamentary  Republicans." 
What  is  to  follow  nobody  can  know,  and  nobody  for  the 
present  seems  greatly  to  care.  A  species  of  blight  has 
descended  on  the  political  faculty  of  Frenchmen — corre- 
sponding to  the  very  similar  infliction  which  is  choking 
their  literature.  There  is  on  all  things  and  men  in  politics 
a  chilling  damp  which  has  ruined  all  originality,  all 
strength  of  will,  and  has  deprived  them  of  the  power  to 
escape  from  the  miserable  old  routine  which  has  now  bound 
them  for  so  long.  The  process  most  admirably  described  in 
the  French  language  as  paying  oneself  with  words  has 
become  universal.  In  all  the  late  debate  no  single  utter- 
ance has  been  so  honest  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who 
has  not  scrupled  to  declare,  in  defiance  of  M.  Thevenet's 
bullying  circular,  that  no  Christian  can  vote  for  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  Republicans.  Whether  the  frankness 
of  the  Bishop  of  Autun  and  his  brother  bishops  will  do  them 
any  good  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  at  least  they  have  set  a 
good  example.  They  at  least  have  not  indulged  in  vague 
phrases,  dishonest  suppressions,  and  equivocal  promises,  but 
have  stated  with  precision  what  measures  and  what  manner 
of  government  they  detest  and  what  they  prefer.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  even  the  Moderate  Republicans,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  they  have  least  to  conceal,  are  quite  frank.  M. 
Emile  de  Laveleye  has  succeeded  in  drawing  from  one  of 
their  leaders  a  confession  that  even  he  is  prepared  to  revise 
ultimately,  though  he  would  rather  not  do  so  at  once. 

The  correspondence  between  M.  de  Laveleye  and  M. 
Paul  Deschanel  is,  indeed,  most  characteristic  of  that  very 
process  of  paying  oneself  with  words  already  mentioned. 
The  Belgian  publicist  writes  to  assure  his  French  friend 
how  much  he  agrees  with  him  that  it  would  be  very  mad  to 
set  about  revising  the  Constitution  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  it  could  be  greatly  bettered 
if  the  time  suited.  M.  de  Laveleye  mentions  six  points  in 
which  improvement  would  be  possible.  Partial  renewals 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  yearly  fifths,  shorter 
Sessions,  and  a  stronger  Senate  are  the  principal  points  of 
his  new  charter.  He  ends  up  with  a  noble  phrase,  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  indeed  to  spoil  by  compression  or  trans- 
lation. We  give  it,  therefore,  in  all  the  unsullied  dignity 
of  the  original : — "  Dans  l'interet  de  la  democratie  et  de 
"  la  republique,  donner  partout  l'autorite  a  l'experience, 
"  a  la  sagesse  et  a  la  science."  M.  Paul  Deschanel. 
agrees  with  M.  de  Laveleye  both  as  to  the  unfitness 
as  to  the  time  and  the  excellence  of  the  reform.  He  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  younger  candidates,  who  are 
now  compelled  to  consult  the  prejudices  of  the  consti- 
tuencies, will  shortly  show  their  philosophic  courage  by 
throwing  overboard  the  worn-out  Jacobin  platitudes  about 
the  beauties  of  uniformity  and  equality.  When  they  are 
elected  we  dare  say  they  will — a  seat  on  horseback  is  often 
found  to  have  an  elevating  effect  on  the  minds  of 
such  as  heretofore  went  on  foot.  But  the  philosophic 
young  candidates  are  much  less  interesting  to  us  than  the 
enduring  belief  of  such  men  as  MM.  de  Laveleye  and 
Deschanel  in  what  M.  Thiers  called  Chinoiseries.  It  is 
obvious  to  everybody  who  does  not  forget  that  after  all  a 
machine  must  be  worked  by  a  mechanician  that  the  French 
Chambers,  whether  they  are  renewed  by  general  election  or 
by  partial,  will  be  just  as  good  as  the  choice  of  the  electors 
and  the  faculty  of  the  elected  will  permit  them  to  be.  If 


the  French  nation  is  prepared  to  support  the  present  form 
of  government,  to  elect  competent  deputies,  and  to  in- 
sist on  the  pursuit  of  a  definite  policy,  it  can  do  so 
under  the  present  Constitution.  If  it  is  not,  no  mechani- 
cal devices  will  save  that  Government  from  coming  down 
by  the  run  whenever  it  is  attacked.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  M.  Paul  Deschanel  should  not  have  reflected 
that,  if  a  fifth  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been 
elected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  the  popu- 
larity of  Le  brav'  General  was  in  flood,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  would  have  secured  a  following  of  sixty 
or  seventy  members  in  the  House,  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  give  him  a  casting  vote  in  the  existing  divi- 
sion of  parties.  In  that  case  how  would  a  partial  renewal 
have  tended  to  give  stability  to  the  Republic  1  But  what  is 
even  more  curious  in  M.  Paul  Deschanel's  comment  on  M. 
de  Laveleye's  plan  is  his  confession  that  even  he,  though 
opposed  to  division,  is  not  a  believer  in  the  present  Consti- 
tution ;  he  only  detests  those  who  are  attacking  it.  So  the 
result  of  the  general  election  must  be  to  bring  together  a 
Chamber  in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  new  men,  in  which  there  may  be  a  majority  for  a 
division,  and  in  which  there  can  hardly  be  any  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  existing  Constitution. 


KURDS  AND  ARMENIANS. 

\\T  K  may,  we  trust  without  suspicion,  acknowledge  that 
V  T  some  faculty  of  swallow  is  required  by  him  who  would 
accept  Woods  Pasha's  long  plea  for  justice  to  Turkey 
printed  in  Wednesday's  Times,  and  the  Turkish  version  of 
the  story  of  Gulisab,  in  all  their  details.  Woods  Pasha 
goes  near  to  spoil  a  defensible  case  by  exceedingly  fallacious 
comparisons.  There  is  really  not  even  a  formal  resemblance 
between  the  criminal  disorders  which  exist  in  the  best 
policed  societies  and  the  anarchy  of  a  province  in  which 
unarmed  people  of  one  race  and  religion  are  left  at  the 
mercy  of  armed  men  of  other  blood  and  other  creed.  There 
is  further  a  profound  difference  between  a  nation  which 
has  never  allowed  to  another  a  right  of  interference  in  its 
private  affairs  and  the  nation  which  has  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  indignity.  It  is,  therefore,  fallacious  to 
more  than  the  verge  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  rebut  the 
charge  that  anarchy  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked 
in  Armenia  by  retorts  about  the  Whitechapel  murders 
and  so  forth.  This  is,  moreover,  an  unfortunate  style 
of  argument  because  it  would  be  so  easy  and  so  much 
more  to  the  point  to  defend  the  Sultan's  Government 
by  proving  that  it  does  its  best  to  keep  the  promises  it 
made  as  to  the  administration  of  Armenia.  It  is  also 
open  to  Woods  Pasha  and  other  defenders  of  Turkey  to 
ask  to  what  end  the  Armenian  atrocity  agitation  is  kept 
up  and  for  whose  benefit.  These  are  questions  which  the 
managers  of  the  agitation  might  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  answer.  As  for  the  Turkish  version  of  Gulisar's  story, 
it  proves  that  the  girl  was  restored  to  her  family,  but  it 
also  shows  that  she  was  first  taken  away ;  and  that,  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak  with  safety,  she  asserted  that,  in  spite  of 
her  alleged  conversion  to  Mahometanism,  she  was  still  a 
Christian.  Even  according  to  this  story  it  appears  that 
there  is  considerable  disorder  in  those  parts  of  Armenia 
which  have  the  ill  fortune  to  be  within  reach  of  Kurdish 
raiders. 

We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  that  any  one  not  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  facts  denied  this  assertion.  Compe- 
tent witnesses  have  been  known  to  declare  that  the  most 
essential  difference,  as  far  as  the  traveller  is  concerned, 
between  Kurd  and  Arab  is  that,  whereas  the  second 
robs  but  does  not  murder  unless  provoked,  the  first 
always  adds  murder  to  robbery.  He  is  a  pillaging 
ruffian,  and  always  has  been — rather  worse  than  better 
than  those  tribes  on  the  North- West  frontier  of  India 
against  whom  we  have  to  send  periodical  expeditions. 
It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Kurd  that  he  seems 
to  have  a  love  of  killing  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  it.  No  doubt  men  of  this  race  have  committed  many 
crimes,  and  many  wives  have  been  carried  into  the 
mountains  along  with  herds  of  black  cattle  after  a  fashion 
not  extinct  on  the  Highland  border  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  There  are  unquestionably  Kurdish  chiefs  who 
are  much  what  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  was,  and 
who  also  would  be  greatly  improved  if  they  could  be 
shortened  by  the  head.  But,  while  all  that  is  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Turkey  should  therefore  be  deprived  of  a 
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province.  To  what  end  would  that  be  done,  and  to  whose 
benefit  ?  The  sagacious  foreign  observer,  who  knows  that  all 
this  English  sympathy  with  oppressed  peoples  is  part  of  a 
wily  scheme  to  secure  allies  for  England,  lias  discovered 
that  the  Armenian  atrocity  agitation  is  only  another 
attempt  to  form  another  Bulgaria.  There  might  be  worse 
things  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor  than  another 
Bulgaria,  but  we  doubt  the  power  of  Armenia  to  take  the 
place,  if  only  for  this  reason — that  we  do  not  see  what  equi- 
valent it  could  receive  for  that  foreign  support  which  has 
hitherto  protected  the  real  Bulgaria  from  Russian  attack. 
The  Armenians  might  like  to  try  their  luck,  but  they  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  helped  to  the  experiment  as  long  as  it 
might  only  redound  to  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  whose 
name  suggests  itself  at  once.  It  is  significant  of  the 
final  cause  of  this  agitation  that  it  should  be  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  a  people  whose  country  lies  so  conveniently  on  a 
possible  Russian  road  of  advance.  The  Armenians  are  by 
no  means  the  least  able  to  defend  themselves  among  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They  are  a  pushing  trading 
people,  who  are  to  be  found  in  possession  of  many  places  of 
trust  and  power  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  public  offices 
in  Constantinople  are  full  of  them,  and  they  have  abundant 
means  of  bringing  their  grievances  to  the  attention  of  the 
SuLTAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  secured  attention 
at  this  very  time,  and  undoubted  efforts  have  been  made  to 
give  them  protection  and  redress.  If  they  have  not  been 
more  successful,  it  is  because  of  the  unfortunate  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  Government.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
the  objects  of  particular  sympathy  1  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek,  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  the 
agitation  has  fallen  so  very  flat. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  IX  TARIS. 

THEY  order  these  things  much  better  in  France.  Here 
in  Eogland,  where  the  beautiful  and  touching  word 
Folklore  was  invented,  the  London  County  Council  does 
next  to  nothing  for  it,  and  the  children  of  Ma  Mere  l'Oye 
never  frivol  in  a  friendly  way.  In  Paris,  during  the  Ex- 
hibition, the  happy  folklore  people  of  Europe  met  at  the 
Mairie  of  the  Sixth  Arrondissement  itself  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  gratifying  solemnity.  The  topic  of  Gipsy 
Folklore  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Charles  Leland,  as  Pre- 
sident d'honneur,  delivered  an  address  on  a  topic  which 
(like  so  many  other  unfamiliar  topics)  he  has  made  his  own. 
Happily,  Mr.  Leland  is  no  less  at  home  with  the  polished 
language  of  Molilre  and  Bossuet,  not  to  mention  Bourc.et, 
than  with  the  dialects  of  the  Algonkin  Indians.  Few  of 
us  can  say  more  to  a  Delaware  or  Mohican  than  Ho, 
Nitzhi  ,Shangav:aba  ?  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
"Ah,  friend,  whisky?"  Mr.  Leland  can  "see"  that 
elementary,  though  festive  and  fraternal,  form  of  greeting, 
and  "  go  one  better"  as  between  Algonkin  and  Algonkin. 
In  French  he  is  even  more  fluent,  and  a  lucky  thing  it 
was,  for  we  doubt  if  many  of  his  learned  audience  would 
have  known  much  more  of  gipsy  manners  than  they  did 
before,  had  Hans  Breitmann  spoken  in  English.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  gipsy  folklore  coming  to  the  front,  as  it  may 
possibly  clear  up,  more  or  less,  the  many  puzzles  offered  by 
the  history  and  origin  of  a  people  useful  to  the  poet,  and 
almost  indispensable  to  the  self-respecting  novelist.  We 
should,  perhaps,  be  told  that  the  fairies  who  used  to  steal 
children  at  nurse  were  really  only  gipsies,  and  that  Tamlane 
had  not  been  dwelling  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  but  only  with 
•Johnny  Faa  at  Yetholm.  This  euhemeristic  "shot"  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  recent  guess  that  mermaids  were  only 
Finnish  women,  whom  the  impulsive  Shetland  shepherds, 
"  set  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,"  met,  combing  their 
hair,  and  fell  in  love  with.  Some  wiseacre  seems  to 
have  started  this  hypothesis,  and  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, as  mermaids  are  Finnish  women,  fairies  are  gipsies. 
Mr.  Leland  may  work  out  the  problem  as  he  pleases. 
His  audience  included  the  flower  of  French  folklore  and 
M.  Charles  Marelle  from  Berlin,  whose  own  amusing 
studies  in  poetry  for  children  are  a  joy  to  the  grown- 
up world  when  it  reads  them.  We  also  recognize  the 
COMTE  de  Puyhaigre  under  the  title  of  "  Puyniargre." 
Some  folklore  fun  is  meant  when  we  read  "  M.  Krohn 
"  deoose  sur  le  bureau  les  principaux  ouvrages  relatifs  au 
"  folklore  Finnois."  "Deoose"  is  good,  and  suggests  that 
the  printer  had  been  revelling  with  the  children  of  Mother 
Goose.  They  had  a  very  jolly  dinner,  and  not  only  sang 
songs  in  all  dialects,  danced  dances  of  all  nations,  but,  it  is 


believed,  related  popular  anecdotes  "  in  the  best  manner 
"  and  the  seemliest."  Who  ever  heard  of  English  folk- 
lorists  revelling,  telling  tales,  singing,  and  generally  re- 
membering that  folklore  has  its  gaieties  as  well  as  its 
glooms  1  Life  is  not  all  vampires,  witches,  spooks  ; 
there  be  maypoles  and  maskings.  English  folklore  wants 
conviviality.  We  never  hear  of  Mr.  Gojime  dancing  a 
bolero,  nor  of  Mr.  Max  Muller  obliging  with  a  Vedic 
hornpipe  after  a  Soma  breakfast.  It  is  quite  in  vain  that 
the  President  invites  the  members  to  a  Totem  dance  in 
costume — that  is,  in  fox,  cat,  and  dog  skins.  The  Welsh 
folklorists  do  not  "  bundle "  at  their  solemn  meetings — 
in  fact,  British  folk-lore  is  rather  sepulchral  than  festive. 
The  example  of  France  might  well  be  followed,  and  when 
a  Congress  of  International  Folklorists  meets  in  England 
we  do  hope  to  hear  that  the  science  has  become  a  little 
gay.  It  would  only  be  in  keeping  if  M.  Cosquin  and 
any  English  opponent  settled  their  little  differences  with 
the  gloves,  for  le  boxe  is  distinctly  part  of  our  national 
folklore.  Then  fancy  a  folklore  fishing-party,  to  try  all 
Walton's  magical  baits  1  Ivy  juice,  mummy  powder,  the 
fat  of  a  black  cat,  and  other  simple  ingredients,  might  be 
made  matter  of  experiment.  The  folklorists  could  not  catch 
fewer  fish  with  all  Walton's  recipes  than  they  generally  do 
with  ordinary  flies.  The  field  of  festal  folklore,  in  short,  is 
just  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  pleasures  of  pedantry  may 
soon  become  popular  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 


COMING  ELECTION  PROSPECTS. 

TT  is  not  often  that  three  contemporaneous  elections 
which  promise  to  be  so  interesting  as  the  contests  for 
Peterborough,  for  North  Bucks,  and  for  Nairn  and  Elgin, 
offer  so  uncertain  a  prospect  of  instruction  to  the  political 
meteorologist.  Each  or  all  of  them  might  conceivably 
result  in  a  victory  for  either  side  without  giving  the  victors 
reasonable  ground  for  congratulating  themselves  on  any 
material  improvement  in  the  general  electoral  outlook  for 
their  party.  The  Unionists,  for  instance,  might  either  win 
or  lose  Peterborough  without  having  much  cause  for  exulta- 
tion in  the  one  case  or  for  depression  in  the  other.  If  they 
win,  they  will  only  be  retaining  a  seat  already  held  by  them, 
and  in  the  contest  for  which  their  candidate  will  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  powerful  local  influence.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  captured  by  their  opponents, 
they  will  be  fairly  able  to  console  themselves  by  the  reflection 
that  the  great  family  which  has  for  so  many  years  provided 
the  constituency  with  a  member  has  in  this  instance  furnished 
no  candidate  for  its  representation,  and  that  an  election  for 
Peterborough  not  contested  by  a  Fitzwilliaji  must  differ 
widely  on  that  ground  alone  from  previous  contests. 
Again,  if  Mr.  Hubbard  is  returned  for  North  Bucks,  he 
will  be  simply  securing  the  succession  to  a  seat  which  his 
brother  had  held  before  him,  and  which  he  has  contested, 
therefore,  with  that  advantage — no  slight  one  in  many 
constituencies — in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Captain  Verney  should  be  returned,  he  will  be  merely 
repeating  the  victory  which  he  won  in  1885,  and  continuing 
the  seesaw  between  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  which 
North  Bucks  has  now  kept  up  through  a  series  of  three 
contested  elections.  In  Elgin  and  Nairn,  indeed,  the 
significance  of  the  issue  will  not  be  qualified  by  any 
accidental  considerations;  but  there  the  majority  of  1886 
is  so  small  a  one — only  a  little  over  a  hundred — on  a 
total  poll  of  between  three  and  four  thousand — that  its 
transfer  from  the  Gladstonian  to  the  Unionist  side  would 
not,  even  in  Scotland,  be  any  very  tremendous  portent. 
As  for  the  contest  for  the  Sleaford  Division  of  Lincoln- 
shire, we  have  purposely  excluded  it  from  the  list  of 
events  which  are  likely,  in  racing  parlance,  to  "  give  us  a 
"  line  "  ;  since  nothing  but  the  very  improbable  event  of 
Mr.  Chaplin's  defeat  could  possibly  make  it  serve  that 
purpose.  If  the  result  of  the  very  ungracious  opposition  to 
the  re-election  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  merely  to  reduce  his  majority  more  or  less 
considerably,  it  will  inform  us  of  nothing  but  what  every- 
body knew  before — namely,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  supporters  of  a  candidate  who  is  supposed  to  com- 
mand a  vast  preponderance  of  the  votes  of  a  constituency  to 
trouble  themselves  to  come  to  the  poll,  especially  at  a  by- 
election,  in  anything  like  the  strength  which  they  would 
show  if  the  contest  was  expected  to  be  close. 

No  doubt,  however,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  other  three 
cases  the  issue  of  the  election  may,  under  certain  circum 
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stances,  prove  more  significant  than  we  have  here  assumed 
to  be  probable.  If  victory  and  defeat  for  either  party  mean 
little  in  themselves,  they  might,  of  course,  be  gained  or 
suffered  in  such  a  form  as  to  mean,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
capable  of  meaning,  much.  Should  the  close  contests  of 
the  last  election  be  converted  into  "  hollow  affairs  "  in  this — 
and  more  especially  so  if  that  change  accompanies  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  from  one  party  to  the  other — -no  doubt 
the  political  meteorologist  will  be  ready  at  once  with  his 
"  moral."  He  is  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  politics,  and 
on  the  Unionist  side  he  would,  of  com'se,  exult  as  much  at 
a  crushing  defeat  of  Mr.  Seymour  Keat — if  that  enter- 
prising land-nationalizer  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  poll — by 
Mr.  Logan,  as  he  would  rejoice  on  the  Gladstonian  side  at 
the  wresting  of  Peterborough  from  "  the  Fitzwilliams," 
or,  if  that  could  be  conceived  possible,  the  ousting  of 
Mr.  Chaplin  from  his  seat  for  the  Sleaford  Division. 
If  anything  startling  or  sensational  is  destined  to  occur  at 
any  of  the  four  elections  now  pending,  we  shall  do  well  to 
prepare  ourselves  at  once  for  copious  "improvements  of 
"  the  occasion  "  by  those  theorists  who  think  it  possible  to 
forecast  the  issue  of  the  next  appeal  to  the  constituencies  at 
large  from  the  results  of  by-elections.  That  dark  and  doubt- 
ful science,  however,  will  seldom,  it  appears  to  us,  have 
been  practised  under  more  unfavourable  conditions  than  at 
present.  Our  own  belief  is  that,  now  that  even  Glad- 
stonians feel  that  they  have  ridden  the  Irish  horse  to  death, 
and  have  ceased  flogging  it,  the  popular  interest  in  politics 
has  sunk  to  its  very  lowest  point — as  it  generally  does,  in- 
deed, when  we  reach,  as  we  have  now,  the  mezzo  cammin 
in  the  life  of  a  Parliament.  And  we  consequently  believe 
that  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  four  approach- 
ing contests  will  have  as  little  meaning  or  bearing  upon 
the  position  of  parties  and  the  political  future  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  such  events  to  possess. 


PICNIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  University  of  Oxford  has  lately  been  enlarging  its 
borders  by  a  kind  of  educational  Primrose  League. 
The  public  is  invited  to  the  ancient  halls  during  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  there  is  entertained  by  lectures  on  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  subject.  It  is  a  vast  "  Re- 
"  surrection  Pie  "  of  information  that  Oxford  sets  before 
her  inquiring  guests,  a  hash,  or  salmi,  of  archaeology, 
chemistry,  political  economy,  history,  philology,  and  nobody 
knows  what. 

Among  the  many  cooks  who  combine  in  the  preparation 
of  this  broth  Mr.  Max  Muller  is  probably  the  most  skilful. 
The  three  lectures  which  he  gave,  called  The  Science  of 
Language  (Longmans),  are  really  models  of  pleasant  popular 
exposition.  The  weariest  and  weakest  mind,  hurrying  from 
a  lecture  on  Molecules,  and  speeding  to  another  on  Protozoa, 
may  have  listened  to  Mr.  Max  Muller  and  been  amused. 
Nobody  however  totally  ignorant  beforehand,  no  capacity 
however  "  excruciatingly  feeble,"  could  have  been  quite 
missed  by  these  addresses.  The  stupidest  must  have  learned 
something. 

What  persons  hardly  so  untaught  will  learn  is,  that  Mr. 
Max  Muller,  is  of  his  own  opinion  still,  that  he  still  in  one 
breath  calls  himself  a  Darwinian,  and  speaks  of  the  creation 
of  Man.  "  Man  is  a  species  created  once,"  he  quotes  from 
himself,  as  a  pi'oof  that  he  "was  a  Darwinian  long  before 
"  Darwin  :' — that  is,  four  years  before  the  publication  of 
The  Origin  of  Sixties.  Who  is  to  argue  with  a  believer  in 
the  special  creation  of  man,  who  yet  calls  himself  a  Dar- 
winian 1  But  Mr.  Max  Muller  is  not  only  conscious  of 
being  an  Evolutionist  when  he  talks  of  Creation,  he  is  also 
(apparently)  unconscious  of  it  when  he  really  is  an  Evolu- 
tionist. In  these  lectu?-es  he  returns  to  his  old  thesis  that 
language  is  the  barrier  between  Man  and  Beast,  and  yet,  as 
is  usual  with  him  of  late,  he  shows  that  Man  was  once  with- 
out language.  Then  what  was  Man  1  If  Man  be  a  beast, 
plus  language,  and  the  thought  which  language  makes  pos- 
sible, when  he  was  minus  language  was  he  not  a  beast  1  And 
if  that  be  so,  how  can  the  possession  of  speech  be,  between 
Man  and  Beast  in  the  past,  an  impassable  barrier  1  Mr. 
Romanes  argues  that  the  barrier  has  been  crossed — that  a 
non-speaking  animal  evolved  speech.  Mr.  Max  Muller  is, 
at  bottom,  of  the  same  opinion.  He  still  attributes  the 
origin  of  roots  to  the  clamor  concomitans  of  early  beings 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  common  labour.  "  With  re- 
"  gard  to  the  sounds  accompanying  our  motions,  we  know 


"  from  physiology  that,  under  any  strong  muscular  effort  it 
"  is  a  relief  to  the  system  to  let  our  breath  come  out 
"  strongly  and  repeatedly,  and  by  that  process  to  let  the 
"  vocal  chords  vibrate  in  different  ways.  That  is  the  case 
"  with  savages,  and  it  is  the  case  even  with  us.  These 
"  natural  sounds  accompanying  our  acts  are  called  clamor 
"  concomitans."  And  these  sounds,  after  a  time,  became 
signs  of  common  action,  and  so  grew  to  be  roots.  Hence 
language. 

What  was  man  before  he  engaged  in  common  labour, 
before  he  ploughed  and  dug  and  wove  in  common  1  for 
these  advanced  processes  have  actually  been  given  as  ex- 
amples of  what  man  did  before  he  had  speech.  If  Mr.  Max 
Muller  is  right,  man  was  then  a  beast,  which  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Romanes  would  say.  Then  man  vias  developed 
out  of  a  beast;  but  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Max  Muller 
will  not  hear  of.  In  the  meantime  modest  inquirers  would 
like  a  collection  of  examples  of  common  labour  and  clamor 
concomitans  among  savages ;  but  for  this  absolutely  indis- 
pensable historical  basis  of  his  theory  they  ask  Mr.  Max 
Muller  in  vain.  He  would  have  to  call  the  savage  into 
court  as  a  witness  to  what  man  was  in  remote  ages.  He 
objects  to  the  witness,  and  yet  he  falls  back  on  a  vague 
account  of  what  the  witness  would  say  if  he  were  called. 
For  our  part,  we  think  that  the  origin  of  language,  as  of 
religion,  is  far  beyond  the  ken  of  science;  but  we  feel 
pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Max  Muller's  theory  is  a  piece  of 
picnic  philosophy.  But  even  picnic  philosophy  may  excite 
thought  and  lead  the  guests  of  Oxford's  feast  of  reason  to 
more  serious  things.    That  is  the  one  excuse  for  the  picnic. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  "MODERATE 
"  GLADSTONIANS." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  appeal  at  Huddersfield  to  the 
"  Moderate  Gladstonians  "  may  have  been  designed  as 
a  serious  attempt  at  political  persuasion  or  as  a  mere  stroke 
of  controversial  rhetoric.  Its  rhetorical  effectiveness  is 
conspicuous  enough,  and  needs  no  better  illustration  than 
the  fact  that  most  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Radical  critics  in 
the  press,  though,  as  usual,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  fury 
at  his  utterances,  and  relieving  their  minds  with  the 
wonted  flow  of  insults,  have  been  uniformly  careful  not  to 
venture  on  any  direct  reply  to  the  appeal  in  question.  It 
is  in  fact  unanswerable  by  any  one  who  is  not  prepared  to 
respond  to  it  by  an  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  the  duty 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  presses  upon  the  recognition  of 
Gladstonians,  and  a  frank  undertaking  to  discharge  it.  For 
a  Gladstonian  to  be  asked  why  he  is  not  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  his  political  opponents  in  passing  an  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill  is  as  though  a  man  should  be  asked 
why,  having  the  wherewithal,  he  is  unwilling  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honour.  To  one  as  to  the  other  question  there  is  no 
answer  which  is  at  once  true  and  respectable  ;  the  only 
matter  of  uncertainty  is  whether  the  wilful  defaulter 
will  elect  to  remain  silent  altogether  or  to  commit  himself 
to  some  more  or  less  paltry  subterfuge.  He  cannot,  in  the 
one  case,  unless  he  is  absolutely  shameless,  confess  that  he 
has  no  better  reason  for  declining  to  pay  his  creditor  than 
the  desire  to  keep  the  money  in  his  own  pocket ;  and  so  in 
the  other  case  it  would  be  too  brazen  an  avowal  on  his  part 
to  admit  that  he  repudiates  the  plainest  of  political  liabili- 
ties because  it  does  not  suit  his  interests  to  discharge  them. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  men  abode  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth,  they  would  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's appeal : — "  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  you  say,  that 
"  we  are  pledged  up  to  the  ears  to  deal  with  the  Irish  land 
"  question  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  not  to  leave  it 
"  to  a  Home  Rule  Legislature  to  settle.  And  we  quita 
"  recognize  the  sound  logic  of  your  inference  that  we 
"  are  morally  bound  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  any 
"  measure  introduced  with  this  object,  and  this  quite 
"  independently  of  the  question  whether  the  authors  of 
"  such  measure  are  agreed  with  us  or  not  as  to  any 
"  ulterior  steps  whatever  in  Irish  policy.  But,  seeing 
"  that  to  discharge  this  moral  obligation,  though  an  excel- 
"  lent  step  to  take,  we  agree  with  you,  in  the  interests  of 
"  Ireland,  would  very  seriously  compromise  our  pi-ospects 
"  as  a  political  party — in  the  first  place,  by  giving  offence 
"  to  our  Parnellite  allies;  and,  secondly,  by  exposing  us  to 
"  the  grave  risk  of  creating  a  fairly  contented  Ireland  before 
"  we  have  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  discontent  as  an 
"  instrument  to  assist  us  in  the  recovery  of  office — we  must 
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"  decline  your  propo.sal  of  co-operation  with  thanks,  and 
"  inform  you  that,  however  well-considered  a  land-purchase 
"  scheme  you  may  devise,  we  certainly  shall  have  to  obstruct 
"  its  passage  through  Parliament,  and,  if  we  cannot  prevent 
"  your  passing  it,  to  do  our  best,  with  the  assistance  of 
"  the  Parnellites,  to  ensure  its  practical  failure."  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  men  do 
not  live  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  they  do  not  feel  prompted 
to  make  this  candid  kind  of  answer;  and,  lacking  that  im- 
pulse, they  prefer,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  blame  so  natural 
a  preference,  to  hold  their  peace. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  calculation — always  assuming, 
that  is  to  say,  that  his  appeal  was  a  serious  one — of  course  is, 
that  even  the  necessity  of  tacitly  acting  upon  so  cynically  un- 
scrupulous a  principle  of  political  tactics  may  be  too  much 
for  the  moral  stomach  of  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
porters. There  must,  he  seems  to  think,  be  a  section  of 
them  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  these  lengths  in  the 
factious  repudiation  of  pledges  and  the  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  supposed  party  advantage.  We  sincerely  hope 
he  may  be  right  in  so  thinking,  and  that  if  and  when 
the  present  Government  commences  the  work  of  what  is 
called  '•  constructive  legislation  "  in  Ireland,  the  existence 
of  this  moderate  section  of  Gladstonians  may  be  demon- 
strated. We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain 
grave  doubts  on  the  point,  and  that  we  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  framing  an  intelligible  conception  of  that 
"  moderation  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  alienating,  but  which  is  now  assumed  to  be  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  trouble  with  the  moderate  politician  in  all  parties  is 
that  the  excellence  of  his  "  level  head "  is  too  often 
balanced  by  certain  extremely  serious  defects  in  various 
parts  of  his  body — by  a  want  of  due  rigidity,  for  instance, 
in  the  spinal  column,  and  by  a  lamentable  weakness  of  the 
knees.  What  we  would  fain  assure  ourselves,  and  what 
unfortunately  we  can  obtain  no  assurance  of,  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Moderates  are  such  confirmed  sufferers  from 
these  vertebral  and  crural  infirmities  that  their  moderation, 
for  all  influence  that  it  is  likely  to  have  upon  their  poli- 
tical conduct,  may  be  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity. 
They  have  already  had  three  years'  experience  of  what 
it  is  to  follow  the  drum  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  and,  considering  how  few  of  them  have 
deserted  in  spite  of  the  merry  march  that  they  have  had  of 
it,  and  the  vast  amount  of  disagreeable  and  disgraceful 
service  that  has  been  exacted  of  them,  we  can  see  no 
probability  now  of  their  suddenly  turning  tail  on  the 
grounds  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  expects  to  determine 
their  desertion.  Men  who  have  had  to  support  their 
leaders  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  paralyse  the  law  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  a  conspiracy  to 
rob  Irish  landlords  are  hardly  likely,  we  think,  to  "  shy  " 
at  an  order  merely  to  obstruct  the  Government  in  legis- 
lation which  the  obstructors  are  pledged  to  further. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  better  advised  in  looking  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
the  "  National  party "  to  execute  his  programme  of 
agrarian  legislation,  than  in  counting  upon  any  consider- 
able accession  to  the  ranks  of  this  party  among  the  Moderate 
Gladstonians.  He  will  more  plainly  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  so  doing  if  he  will  consider  the  relation  in  which  this 
division  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  stands  towards  these 
['  political  heresies,"  which,  as  he  justly  says,  it  will  be  one 
important  duty  of  the  National  party  to  combat.  We  have, 
he  remarks,  in  the  New  Radicals  a  body  of  men  preaching 
open  resistance  to  the  law,  and  "  coquetting  with  a  Social- 
"  ism  derived  from  Continental  models— of  men  destitute  of 
"  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and,  while  them- 
"  selves  opposed  to  every  law  which  is  not  of  their  own 
"  making,  ready  at  the  same  time  to  make  laws  to  interfere 
"  with  the  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  everybody  else." 
But  against  which  of  these  forms  of  political  heresy  has  any 
section  of  the  Gladstonians  ever  raised  the  faintest  pro- 
test 1  To  which  of  them  is  the  whole  party,  Moderates  no 
less  than  Ultras,  not  committed  1  Their  leader,  as  we  have 
said,  has  already  dragged  them  through  the  mire  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  and  given  them  '■'  Remember  Mitchelstown  !  " 
for  a  watchword.  So  much  for  the  open  preaching  of 
resistance  to  the  law.  As  for  Continental  Socialism,  the 
new  Radicals  have,  as  yet,  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
formal  Parliamentary  expression  to  their  inclinations  in  this 
direction;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moderates  have 
never  given  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  views  are  in 
any  way  distasteful  to  them,  still  less  any  encouragement  to 


hope  that  any  effective  resistance  would  be  offered  to  them 
from  that  quarter.  Again,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  "  ordinary  sentiments  of  patriotism "  may  be  fairly 
tested  in  any  party  by  their  attitude  on  questions 
of  national  defence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  opposition  to  the  strengthening  of  the  navy  did  not  on 
this  as  on  previous  occasions  proceed  from  below  the  gang- 
way, but  was  led  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  and 
supported  by  those  who  habitually  sit  behind  it.  As  to  the 
legislation  which  interferes  with  individual  liberty  and 
comfort,  there  are  nearly  as  many  patrons  of  it,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  among  the  so-called  Moderates  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  following  as  among  the  New  Radicals.  In 
short,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  entire  Gladstonian 
party  is  tarred  throughout  with  the  same  brush,  and  its 
extreme  members  have  so  completely  captured  and  so 
subjugated  the  remainder  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
effective  reserve  of  moderation  and  independence  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  any  one  else  to  work  upon.  His  attempt 
to  do  so  is  well  meant,  and — -since  it  can  do  no  harm,  if  it 
does  no  good — may  deserve  sympathy  and  commendation  ; 
but,  for  our  part,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  foredoomed 
to  inevitable  failure. 


LEARNING  TO  WRITE. 

MANY  people  believe  nowadays  that  everything  can  be 
taught,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  anything 
teachable  in  which  persons  can  be  examined  is  worth  teach- 
ing. It  seems  that  those  who  enter  for  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations are  required  to  write  essays  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  a  Mr.  Henry  Skipton  has  therefore  prepared 
a  little  book  (Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son)  to  show  them  how- 
it  ought  to  be  done.  It  consists  of  a  very  short  intro- 
duction and  a  large  number  of  what  Mr.  Skipton  describes 
as  "  skeleton  essays  "  on  a  variety  of  such  topics  as  are  said 
to  commend  themselves  to  examiners,  which  skeletons  are 
to  be  clothed  with  flesh,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
writers,  and  with  such  skill  as  a  cruel  destiny  has  vouch- 
safed to  them.  Those  essayists  to  whom  Providence  has 
not  been  cruel  can  hardly  have  occasion  to  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Skipton's  labours,  because  they  will  certainly  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  their  own  style  and  abilities  to  want 
to  modify  them  out  of  a  book.  Howbeit  Mr.  Skipton's 
"  Introduction,"  which  is  also  called  "  Hints  on  Essay- 
"  Writing,"  contains  much  that  is  pleasing  to  the  mind  not 
about  to  be  examined.  "  Have  a  good  dictionary  handy," 
he  advises  all  and  sundry ;  "  vigorously  look  up  every  word 
"  you  are  not  sure  about,  and  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  mean- 
"  ing  before  you  use  it."  The  last  phrase  is  excellent ; 
but  it  suggests  a  droll  picture  of  the  budding  essayist 
who  is  so  anxious  to  use  a  particular  word,  and  so 
unconscious  of  the  wealth  of  the  English  language,  that 
instead  of  expressing  himself  in  one  of  the  three  or 
more  different  but  equivalent  locutions  which  are  always 
available,  he  interrupts  the  flow  of  his  inspiration  to 
consult  Dr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Nuttall.  Mr.  Skipton  would 
further  seem  to  be  training  his  neophytes  with  a  view  to 
the  "  new  journalism,"  for  he  says,  "  Break  up  your  work, 
"  and  place  each  part  under  a  distinct  heading."  He  advise  s 
this  abomination,  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it 
"  pays,"  by  reason  that  examiners  like  it,  and  "  credit  you 
"  with  possessing  order  and  merit."  Perhaps  it  is  natural 
for  the  instructor  of  the  examined  to  have  a  low  opinion  of 
examiners. 

Rather  the  larger  part  of  the  "  skeleton  essays "  con- 
sists of  a  crudely- worded  summary  of  "  arguments  on 
"  both  sides  "  of  disputed  questions,  which  Mr.  Skipton 
seems  to  think  examiners  silly  enough  to  be  likely  to  set 
to  their  victims.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  intended  to 
be,  and  are  the  merest  commonplace.  Some,  however, 
are  truly  refreshing.  For  instance,  the  supposed  essay 
being  on  the  question  "  Ought  museums  and  picture- 
"  galleries  to  be  opened  on  Sundays."  Yes,  because 
museums  "  elevate  the  mind,  and  improve  the  taste," 
and  so  on  for  a  page  and  a  half.  No,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  "  All  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  serious, 
"  pious,  and  GoD-fearing  people,  would  be  grievously 
"  shocked  at  such  an  innovation.  We  must  respect 
"  their  feelings,  for  we  may  bring  on  us  a  judgment  of 
"  Heaven,  if  we  offend  the  very  elect."  Mr.  Skipton 
promises  in  his  introduction  "  to  do  full  justice  to 
"  both  sides  impartially"  in  his  statements  of  arguments, 
and  asserts  that  "  his  own  individual  preferences  are,  he 
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"  trusts,  unrecognizable."  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  an  ardent  and  even  sarcastic  advocate 
of  opening  museums  on  Sundays.  Another  remarkable 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  a  queer  threefold  skeleton 
entitled  "  The  Tongue,  the  Pen,  the  Sword — As  Instruments 
"  of  Government."  It  is  there  mentioned  for  the  essayist's 
convenience  that  "In  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
"  statesmen,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  strong  with  the  pen — 
"  e.g.  .  .  .  Canning  .  .  .  Derby  .  .  .  Salisbury,  Bright, 
"  Bismarck.  Brilliant  Exceptions. — Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
"  Thiers,  Guizot."    The  quartet  is  noble. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  skeletons  is,  as  already  stated, 
to  enable  the  student  who  has  them  all  in  his  head,  and 
has  occupied  laborious  days  and  nights  in  writing  them 
all  out  for  practice,  to  triumph  over  the  wiles  of  the 
examiner.  This  is  avowed  throughout  the  introduction 
with  an  almost  brutal  cynicism.  Thus,  candidates  for 
examinations  with  essays  in  them  are  advised  to  "  read 
"  history  for  amusement,"  even  if  they  are  not  obliged  to  "take 
"  it  up."  For  instance,  if  the  maxim  "  Fortune  favours  the 
"  brave  "  were  set  as  the  subject  of  an  essay,  "  History  would 
"  be  useful,"  and  indeed  "  for  some  subjects,"  such  as  Trial 
by  Jury  or  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  it  is  "  almost  essential." 
As  the  poet  lately  remarked,  "  Poor  old  history  !  "  But 
Mr.  Skipton  calmly  avows  another  and  a  wider  purpose, 
which  indicates  a  still  more  horrid  cynicism  on  his  part. 
"  The  Author  even  ventures  to  hope  that  some  of  the 
"  '  Outlines '  may  supply  much-needed  information  to  not  a 
"  few  Members  of  the  Legislature  and  candidates  for  election 
"  to  Parliament."  If  Mr.  Skipton  had  spoken  in  this  way 
of  the  First  Estate  of  the  Piealm,  say  temp.  Hen.  VIII. , 
nothing  but  more  obscurity  than  could  well  have  been  the 
lot  of  so  daring  a  man  would  have  saved  his  head.  Among 
other  introductory  hints  Mr.  Skipton  suggests  as  "  Models 
"for  manner,  i.e.  style — The  Bible,  Addison,  Swift, 
"  Macaulay,  Green  ('  Short  History'),  Leaders  of  '  Times' 
"  and  '  Daily  Telegraph.'  "  Also  he  inserts  as  a  specimen 
"  Summary  "  of  the  "  Benefits  of  Cricket,"  that  "  the  weak 
"  have  a  chance  as  well  as  the  strong,"  which  is  a  "  benefit 
"  to  the  body,"  and  a  "  benefit  to  the  mind  "  that  it  "  makes 
"  people  submit  to  orders,  sacrifice  self,  and  play  into  the 
"  hands  of  others."  We  should  not  ourselves  mark  highly 
an  essayist  who  thought  that  strength  was  not  of  much  use 
in  cricket ;  and,  though  it  is  true  that  cricketers  do,  gener- 
ally oftener  than  they  could  wish,  "  play  into  the  hands  of 
"  others,"  it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  where  the  benefit  to 
the  mind  comes  in. 


MORE  GOLD  BOXES  WANTED. 

AN  appropriate  close  is  to  be  put  to  the  visit  of  the 
English  Deputation  to  Ireland  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Lady 
Sandhurst.  The  preference  shown  to  these  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party  is  perhaps  a  little  hard  on 
Mr.  Summers,  M.P.,  who  has  worked  with  at  least  equal 
diligence  in  the  cause  of  Separation,  and  who  has  under- 
gone precisely  the  same  disappointment  and  mortification  in 
not  receiving  the  attentions  which  the  party  had  expected 
from  the  Irish  Executive. 

And  were  you  shadowed  by  the  police  ? 
And  did  you  see  detectives  close  ? 

will  not  now  become  questions  to  be  put  to  them  years 
hence  by  their  little  grandchildren,  and  to  be  answered 
proudly  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  very  hard  upon  all  of 
them — this  neglect — a  piece  of  mean  and  ignoble  spite 
of  which  nobody  but  Mr.  Balfour  could  be  guilty ; 
but  we  submit  that  it  is  just  as  "  rough "  upon  Mr. 
Summers  and  the  obscurer  delegates  as  it  was  upon 
Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Lady  Sandhurst.  The  glory  of  so 
mild  a  martyrdom,  so  humanely  mitigated  a  persecution 
as  that  of  having  one's  movements  watched  by  a  police- 
man, is  surely  of  no  less,  and  probably  of  much  more, 
value  to  the  humble  Gladstonian  politician  on  the  back 
benches  than  to  Privy  Councillors  and  ladies  of  advanced 
views,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  same  consolation 
and  compensation  for  being  deprived  of  them.  However, 
it  was  always  so.  Stars  and  crosses  for  the  officers  ;  for 
tho  private  soldier  only  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty.  Mr.  Summers  and  his  friends  must  go  away  and 
shame  the  courtly  municipality  which  has  passed  them  over 
by  outdoing,  say,  Mr.  Stansfeld's  last  oratorical  performance 
at  Thurles,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Parnell  Commission  as  a 


"  Star  Chamber  Inquisition,"  adding  that  he  did  not  blame 
the  judges,  but  charged  the  Government  with  having  so 
framed  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  judges  to  trace  the  allegations  to  their  original,  and,  as 
he  believed,  their  political,  source.  Such  a  comment  pending 
judicial  proceedings  is  eminently  creditable  to  an  ex-Minister 
of  the  Crown ;  and  in  respect  of  the  official  character  of 
its  utterer  it  is,  of  course,  beyond  Mr.  Summers's  rivalry. 
But  Mr.  Summers  might  make  up  for  that  by  going  through 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission,  commenting  on 
the  relative  credibility  of  witnesses,  and  criticizing  the 
demeanour  of  the  judges. 

That  the  honour  to  be  conferred  on  these  two  eminent 
members  of  the  deputation  is  deserved,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, after  the  Lord  Mayor's  speech  of  the  other  day,  to 
doubt.  Their  mere  arrival  in  Ireland,  it  seems,  has  worked  a 
species  of  moral  miracle ;  it  has  procured  the  complete  suspen- 
sion, if  not  an  absolute  reversal  of  executive  policy  in  Ireland. 
"  The  evictions  stopped,  the  battering-ram  was  laid  up  in 
"  lavender,  the  prying  of  the  constabulary  into  the  windows 
"  of  railway-carriages  was  discontinued  " — it  was  kind  and 
graceful  of  Mr.  Sexton  to  cite  this  as  a  triumph  of  the 
delegates  when  he  knows  that  it  represents  the  most  chill- 
ing of  rebuffs — "and  the  hard-driven  note-takers  were 
"  allowed  a  rest."  Pity  that  these  marvellous  effects  of  the 
visit  of  "  the  noble  lady  and  the  eminent  statesman  "  should 
be  so  very  transitory.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  how- 
ever, felt  bound  to  express  his  belief  that,  when  the  depu- 
tation had  departed,  the  old  order  of  things  would  be 
revived.  The  battering-ram  would  be  brought  out,  and 
the  surplus  ammunition  of  the  constabulary  used  up. 
All  depends  upon  whether  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Lady 
Sandhurst  are  on  the  east  or  west  of  the  Irish  Channel ; 
and,  if  coercion  is  really  to  be  held  in  check,  we  see 
nothing  but  for  the  "  noble  lady  and  the  eminent 
"  statesman  "  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  a 
country  where  they  apparently  exercise  so  magnetic  a 
power  over  the  brutal  officers  of  a  persecuting  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  but  this  will  do,  it  would  seem  ;  whereas, 
if  this  course  is  adopted,  success  is  certain,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Sexton  assures  us,  do  not  dare  to  "  carry  on 
"  their  peculiar  pranks  in  Ireland  except  behind  the  backs 
"  of  Englishmen."  If  a  deputation  is  not  actually  watching 
what  goes  on,  the  pranks  of  the  Government — there  being 
no  Irish  correspondents  of  English  Gladstonian  newspapers, 
and  the  Irish  press,  with  United  Ireland  at  its  head,  being 
furiously  Coercionist — will,  of  course,  be  concealed  from  the 
English  public  altogether.  What  an  honour  the  two  new 
burgesses  ought  to  feel  it  to  be  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  at  the  hands  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  can 
prattle  such  infantile  nonsense  as  this  I 


THE  SERB. 

SERVIA  has  lately  been  brought  prominently  before  the  world, 
not  so  much  by  the  action  of  her  people  as  by  the  vagaries 
of  King  Milan,  and  the  cat-and-mouse  game  with  which  Russia 
has  sought  to  while  away  the  summer  months.  By  this  time  the 
reading  public  have  got  the  history  of  Milan  and  his  Queen  at 
their  fingers'  ends ;  but  very  few  have  any  idea  as  to  what 
manner  of  men  are  the  Serbs  ;  or  even  where  Servia  is.  Letters 
from  England  and  the  Continent  are  frequently  addressed 
"Belgrade,  Turkey,"  or  "  Belgrade,  Roumania,''  and  we  lu-ue  seen 
more  than  one  intended  for  towns  in  Austria  and  Bulgaria  with 
"Servia"  appended  to  the  name.  Side  by  side  with  this  geogra- 
phical haziness  there  exists  much  confusion  in  the  popular  mind 
on  the  subject  of  who  the  Serbs  are.  This  is  more  excusable 
since  the  Serbs  themselves  differ  on  the  point.  Most  of  the 
Servian  Serbs  claim  as  part  of  the  clan  the  inhabitants  of  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Banat  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  Some  day  all  these  races  may,  or  may  not,  become 
Serbs  in  name  as  well  as  in  language ;  but  it  is  the  Serb  of  Servia 
proper  whom  we  shall  now  try  to  describe. 

In  analysing  the  national  character  we  have  two  classes  to  deal 
with — the  "  governmental  "  and  commercial,  which  wears  coats, 
trousers,  and  boots;  and  the  peasant,  which  atl'ects  jackets,  petti- 
coats, and  sandals.  The  judgment  of  the  world,  based  on  the 
observations  of  travellers  and  foreign  residents,  must  naturally 
be  formed  rather  from  the  first  class,  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact,  than  from  the  second,  which  it  only  knows  vaguely^ from 
statistics  and  by  sight.  Many  of  the  more  pugnacious  Serbs, 
when  cornered  in  argument  by  irrefragable  proof  of  the  corruption 
and  backwardness  of  their  Government,  will  declare  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  the  people  by  the  townsfolk  and  the  bureaucracy. 
Unfortunately  these  are  the  specimens  given  to  the  critic  for 
dissection  ;  and,  if  a  people  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  institutions 
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and  its  leading  men,  or  by  its  civil  and  social  progress  in  its 
capital  and  principal  towns,  but  merely  by  its  visionary  ideas  of 
its  own  capabilities  and  merits  as  expressed  by  those  who  signally 
fail  to  prove  their  theories  in  practice,  all  discussion  becomes  im- 
possible. As  regards  the  peasants,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  all  over  the  East.  The  agri- 
culturist is  generally  a  sober,  honest,  hardworking,  hospitable 
creature,  whether  he  be  born  a  Turk,  an  Arab,  a  Roumanian,  a 
Bulgarian,  or  a  Serb.  We  will  allow  them  most  of  the  national 
virtues  claimed,  regretting  only  that  the  character  of  the  peasant 
in  no  case  has  much  influence  on  the  destinies  of  a  country,  and 
that  in  this  particular  case  it  reflects  itself  so  feebly  in  the  more 
educated  classes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  of  Servia's  unhappiness  is  that  she 
has  too  much  past  and  too  little  present.    Her  history  is  her 
curse.    Instead  of  grappling  with  the  hard,  earnest  problems  of 
to-day,  she  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  dreams,  wherein  without 
effort  of  her  own  the  old  glories  of  Dushan's  kingdom  are  to  be 
revived.    The  Serb  believes,  beyond  all  power  of  contrary  con- 
viction, that,  because  Servia  was  once  a  formidable  empire  and 
possessed  certain  legendary  heroes  of  the  Homeric  type,  she  has  a 
perfect  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe  in  her  wish  to 
regain  her  ancient  prestige  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  who 
are  steadily  working  out  their  own  salvation.    Sitting  in  his 
pot-house,  and  trolling  forth  lugubrious  ditties  of  the  great  deeds 
of  Marko  Kralyevitch  and  Milosh,the  Serb  waits  for  destiny's  last 
word.    He  has  not  yet  realized  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
the  sixteenth,  and  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth. 
With  the  fatal  birthright  of  an  epic  story  the  Serb  also  inherits  a 
splendid  confidence  in  his  own  personal  perfections.    His  imper- 
viousness  to  all  kindly  criticism  is  melancholy,  and  it  is  this  trait 
which  most  utterly  destroys  his  chances  of  improvement.  It  is  not 
the  blindness  of  the  man  who  will  not  see,  for  he  positively  does 
not  and  cannot  perceive  his  own  shortcomings.  More  than  this,  he 
rejoices  over  them  with  a  joy  which  would  be  pleasing  in  a  child 
or  a  savage,  but  which  is  to  the  last  degree  saddening  in  a  man 
with  professed  aspirations.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  best  shadowed 
forth  in  its  recreations  and  habits  of  daily  life.    When  not  in 
actual  pursuit  of  his  work  or  duties  the  life  of  the  Serb  is  not 
passed  at  home  or  in  outdoor  amusements,  but  in  his  favourite 
cafe.    If  we  enter  one  of  these  establishments  and  call  for  re- 
freshment, we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth 
once  white,  but  not  destined  to  recover  that  hue  until  all  traces 
of  the  original  colour  have  disappeared.    A  remonstrance  would 
cause  the  most  intense  surprise,  for  at  the  next  table,  spread  in 
a  similar  repugnant  manner,  a  couple  of  Ministers  are  quite 
contentedly  devouring  their  meal,  and  playfully  practising  the 
sword-swallowing  trick  with  their  knives  and  green  peas.  What 
is  good  enough  for  a  Minister  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
ridiculous  foreigner.    A  little  further  off  a  fifteenth-rate  German 
singing-girl  is  drinking  beer  with  an  officer  in  uniform,  pre- 
paratory to  mounting  the  platform,  and  close  beside  them  are 
half  a  dozen  private  soldiers.    This  is  the  discipline  of  the 
Servian  army.    If  we  were  to  remark  that,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  foreign  country  and  on  campaign,  in  Egypt,  for 
example,  all  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  salute 
and  retire  on  the  entry  of  a  junior  subaltern,  the  Serb  would 
fail  to  see  the  reason  of  such  outward  decency  and  respect.  He 
rather  prefers  a  dirty  tablecloth  and  the  proximity  of  his  inferiors 
in  various  stages  of  moral  and  physical  uncleanliness.    Let  us 
leave  the  cafe  and  face  the  perils  of  the  streets.    The  capital  of 
Bulgaria  will  shortly  be  lit  from  end  to  end  with  electric  light; 
but  the  streets  of  Belgrade  are  dimly  marked  out  in  the  gloom  by 
odd  petroleum  lamps  at  irregular  intervals.    Where  the  footway 
— there  is  no  continuous  pavement,  except  for  a  few  yards  in  the 
principal  street — is  especially  good  there  is  an  abundance  of 
light,  but  as  soon  as  it  deteriorates  the  lamps  also  decrease  in 
number.    Most  of  the  streets  are,  as  a  Frenchman  remarked, 
"  composees  de  trous."    Should  you  hazard  a  suggestion  to  a 
member  of  the  municipality  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  would 
scarcely  be  thrown  away  on  improvements  he  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
His  internal  reflection  is  that  some  of  those  thousands  would 
be  much  better  placed  in  his  own  pockets.    The  streets  of 
Belgrade  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  Serbs,  who  would 
not  complain  of  them  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  why 
should  they  put  themselves  out  in  obedience  to  the  extravagant 
whims  of  strangers  ?    A  turn  in  the  road  brings  us  to  a  fountain. 
It  is  nearly  midnight,  but  more  than  a  hundred  grooms,  servants, 
and  poor  people  are  fighting  for  water.    The  Danube  and  the 
Save  are  not  aquarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  water  is  dear,  and  hard 
to  get.    The  officials  will  tell  you  that  they  have  no  pavements, 
no  gas,  and  no  water,  because  they  have  no  money.    The  reason 
they  have  no  money  is  that  they  have  no  credit,  and  the  reason 
they  have  no  credit  is  that  they  have  no  Ministerial  stability  or 
honesty.    Starting  from  the  assumption  that  all  foreigners  come 
to  Servia.  to  plunder  and  steal,  the  Serb  puts  every  obstacle  in 
their  way.    When  ordinary  means  fail,  he  robs  them  himself  as 
soon  as  their  enterprise  shows  signs  of  being  lucrative.    It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfaction;  for,  as  an  ex-Minister  once 
remarked, "  La  loi,  monsieur !  mais  la  loi,  c'est  moi !  "  Having  very 
nearly  succeeded  at  length  by  repeated  acts  of  chicanery  and 
violence  in  destroying  all  influx  of  capital  from  abroad,  the  Serbs 
are  beginning  to  stew  in  their  own  juice,  and  yet  they  complain 
that  they  can  obtain  no  help  from  outside.    Offering  no  induce- 
ments to  strangers,  treating  those  from  whom  they  might  learn 
with  stupid  contempt,  and  pluming  themselves  meanwhile  on  their 


self-reliance,  without  perceiving  the  abyss  to  which  it  is  leading 
them,  the  Serbs,  like  the  Scriptural  swine,  are  rushing  headlong 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  of  moral  and  civil  corruption.  If 
a  foreigner  points  out  an  abuse  to  a  Minister  he  will  be  met  with 
the  rejoinder : — "  You  appear  to  think,  sir,  that,  because  you  are  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman,  you  are  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  world."  He  does  not  see  that  the  abuse  is  an 
abuse  per  se,  and  that  a  Serb  might,  and  ought,  to  protest  against 
it  just  as  vigorously.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Serb  is  content  to 
endure  what  is  intolerable  to  ordinary  civilized  beings.  And  it  is 
significant  that,  whereas  in  other  countries  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  bring  offences  to  the  notice  of  Ministers,  in  Servia  one  may  spare 
oneself  the  trouble  of  doing  so,  and  the  annoyance  of  discovering 
that  the  highest  officials  are  no  more  advanced  in  their  ideas  or 
broader  in  their  views  than  the  humblest  of  their  subordinates. 
The  old  Turkish  proverb,  "  The  fish  begins  to  rot  from  the  head," 
is  quite  as  true  at  Belgrade  as  at  Constantinople  ;  indeed,  the 
Danube  fish  is  quite  as  unsavoury  as  that  of  the  Bosphorus. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  bright  exceptions  to  prove  the  ride, 
and  one  might  with  careful  search  find  ten  righteous  men  to  save 
the  country.  There  are  a  few  kindly,  sensible  Serbs  anxious 
to  improve  at  least  their  own  condition  and  that  of  their  children, 
of  whom  amid  such  surroundings  sufficient  good  words  can 
hardly  be  spoken.  But  they  are  distinctly  exceptions.  The 
majority,  especially  those  who  are  loudest  in  proclaiming  their 
patriotism,  will  not  stir  a  finger  in  any  direction  not  dictated  by 
self-interest,  as  falsely  understood  by  them  according  to  their 
own  dim,  flickering  lights.  Hedged  round  with  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  self-satisfaction,  they  will  neither  listen  nor  learn  ;  and, 
if  ever  there  was  a  pride  which  promised  to  herald  a  fall,  it  is 
the  present  pride  of  the  Serbs. 


CURIOUS  CURIOS. 

THE  forest-dwelling  peoples  of  the  further  East  have  an  odd 
instrument  for  making  fire.    Very  seldom,  so  far  as  we  ob- 
served, do  they  employ  the  proverbial  method  of  "  rubbing  "  two 
sticks — which  is  not  rubbing  at  all.    Near  the  coast  every  man 
carries  a  bit  of  pitcher  in  the  siri-box  of  bamboo  slung  at  his  waist, 
a  chip  of  a  plate — English  or  Dutch—  and  a  handful  of  dry  fungus. 
Holding  this  tinder  under  his  thumb  upon  the  fragment  of  earth- 
enware, he  strikes  the  side  of  the  siri-box  sharply,  and  it  takes 
fire.    But  this  method  can  only  be  used  by  tribes  which  have 
such  communication  with  the  foreigner  as  supplies  them  with 
European  goods ;  the  inland  peoples  use  a  more  singular  process. 
They  carry  a  short  cylinder  of  lead,  hollowed  roughly  to  a  cuplike 
form  at  one  end,  which  fits  a  joint  of  bamboo.     Placing  this 
cylinder  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  they  fill  the  cup  with  tinder, 
adjust  the  bamboo  over  it,  strike  sharply,  remove  the  covering  as 
quickly,  and  the  tinder  is  alight.    Observers  who  take  a  narrow 
view  have  declared  that  the  earliest  art  practised  by  human  beings 
after  they  escape  from  mere  barbarism  is  pottery  ;  these  races 
have  long  passed  that  stage ;  but  we  do  not  recall  any  evidence 
that  they  use  the  art.    The  fact  is,  that  in  countries  which  produce 
the  bamboo  earthenware  is  hardly  needed  except  for  luxury.  They 
make  charms  and  fetiches  of  dried  clay.    We  once  came  upon 
two  figures  of  alligators  in  the  jungle,  the  size  of  life,  and  so  well 
constructed  that  they  had  survived  the  rains  of  one  season  at 
least.    But  in  Borneo  the  Dyak  peoples  have  a  class  of  foreign 
earthenware  singularly  interesting.     As  Malays  employ  brass 
guns  for  their  currency,  so  the  Dyaks  employ  antique  vases.  In 
neither  instance  do  the  actual  "  coins  "  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
since  by  brass  gun  a  Malay  signifies  a  cannon,  twenty  feet  long, 
perhaps,  and  a  Dyak  signifies  a  vessel  eighteen  inches  high  or 
more.     These   things   are   measures   of  value,   divided  into 
imaginary  fractions.    There  are  three  varieties  of  this  earthen- 
ware— the  Gusi,  which   represents  about  500/.,  the  Naga  and 
Rusa,  much  less  valuable.    The  first  is  certainly  Chinese,  and 
the  last  probably,  but  perhaps  they  never  came  from  the  con- 
tinent.   At  some  date  unknown  the  north  of  Borneo  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Chinese  colony  which  must  have  numbered  millions. 
This  great  time,  when  a  third  part  of  the  island  was  cultivated 
and  densely  peopled,  may  have  been  eight  hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  Annals  of  Bruni  recognizes  a  powerful 
Chinese  kingdom  of  Batangan  in  the  fifteenth  century — we  are 
not  to  digress  into  that   fascinating  theme,  however.  The 
Celestials  were  exterminated  about  two  generations  ago;  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  the  great  chief  Gasing,  still  carried  ten  pigtails 
attached  to  his  sword  of  state — trophies  of  his  father's  valour, 
probably.    Chinese  merchants  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
counterfeit  the  old  jars,  as  have  the  Dutch  ;  but  they  never 
succeeded  in  passing  off  their  imitations.    The  Naga  ware  may 
be  Hindoo  or  Javanese,  of  very  remote  antiquity  whichever  it 
be ;  both  peoples  had  great  settlements  in  the  island  at  some 
time  beyond  human  memory.    They  have  left  Buddhist  remains 
of  importance  here  and  there. 

We  secured  no  examples  of  these  curious  things,  for  reasons 
that  have  been  suggested.  But  the  recollection  calls  to  mind 
some  extraordinary  objects  of  the  same  class,  in  a  sense,  which 
are  treasured  on  the  other  side  the  world.  The  Aggry  and  the 
Popo  beads,  which  serve  for  jewels  in  West  Africa,  are  glass  re- 
sembling earthenware,  of  unknown  manufacture,  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  and  beyond  modern  skill  to  counterfeit.    Most  Euro- 
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pean  nations,  probably,  have  tried  their  hand  at  imitating  the 
Aggry  bead.  The  shrewdest  chemists  and  the  cleverest  artificers 
of  Venice  and  Birmingham  have  done  their  best ;  the  potters  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  have  exhausted  their  resources — 
but  in  vain.  It  does  not  seem  such  a  difficult  enterprise,  how- 
ever. The  beads  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size  ;  many  have  been 
sawn  in  two.  They  have  an  opaque  ground — ochre-yellow  in  the 
most  valuable  species — but  so  various  that  this  point  gives  no 
trouble.  A  rough  ornament  of  circles  in  another  hue  runs 
through  the  material  from  side  to  side  or  end  to  end.  Here, 
again,  imitation  seems  easy,  to  the  craftsmen  of  Venice  in  parti- 
cular ;  but  appearances  are  deceptive  evidently.  The  Popo  bead, 
less  valuable,  but  valuable  enough,  is  blue  glass,  transparent,  but 
so  manufactured  that  it  shows  a  dull  yellow  against  the  light. 
These  things  are  all  found  in  the  earth ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  they  never  turn  up  in  company  with  bones  or  other 
signs  of  burial ;  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the  most  curious  fact  of 
all.  That  they  are  ancient  Egyptian  is  a  certainty.  Many  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  were  taken  in  the  sack  of  the  palace  at 
Coomassie,  strung,  in  general,  upon  that  very  pretty  cord  which 
we  mentioned  ;  with  gold  nuggets  beaten  flat,  and  cubes  of  coral, 
and  tufts  of  coloured  silk  interspersed.  Very  handsome  they  looked, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  smooth  brown  skin  of  the  royal  dames.  A 
pretty  bracelet  from  Coomassie  is  made  of  triangular  pieces 
cut  from  the  rib  of  a  shell,  snow-white,  strung  in  groups,  alter- 
nately with  these  small  flattened  nuggets.  But  the  curiosities 
saved  in  that  loot  bear  only  a  miserable  proportion  to  those  which 
men  of  taste  admired  in  the  palace  and  the  big  houses  of  the 
caboceers.  But  one  stool  was  carried  away — as  a  memorial  for 
the  Princess  of  Wales — among  the  hundreds  adorned  with  silver 
which  lay  in  all  directions.  Very  charming  were  many  of  these 
— the  Ashantee  artist  seemed  to  devote  his  best  attention  to 
stools.  Seven  were  piled,  as  if  for  removal,  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
great  house,  each  plated  with  repousse  work,  showing  much  taste 
and  ingenuity  of  design.  Those  people  have  "  gifts."  One  single 
specimen  of  their  ability  in  casting  bronze  was  preserved — a 
group  representing  the  procession  of  the  king  in  his  man-carriage, 
attended  by  the  officers  of  State  ;  it  was  bought  by  "  the  Russian 
Prince  "  for  a  very  round  sum.  But  the  objects  most  to  be  regretted 
were  two  tables  of  black  wood,  deeply  and  profusely  carved  ;  the 
one  adorned  with  plaques  of  gold,  graven  and  hammered,  all 
round  its  edge,  with  a  disc  in  the  middle ;  the  other,  a  match, 
but  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  plaques  alternately. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  further  East,  we  should 
mention  the  extraordinary  sword,  or  chopping-knife,  called  the 
parang  ilang.  This  has  been  used  pretty  frequently  to  point  the 
moral  suggested  by  the  boomerang — that  certain  savages  show 
an  acquaintance  with  abstruse  principles  in  mechanism  which 
they  could  not  learn  by  chance  or  experience.  We  should  not 
think  of  disputing  that  the  parang  ilang  is  as  wonderful  an 
application  by  the  naked  barbarians  of  complex  laws  which  our 
ingenious  and  scientific  craftsmen  had  not  thought  of  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  believe,  but — has  anybody  ever  tried  it  in  com- 
parison with  other  implements  ?  Doubtless  Europeans  who  pass 
much  time  in  the  jungle  prefer  this  knife,  but  they  might  well 
do  so  without  regard  to  its  peculiar  virtues.  These  are  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  convexity  of  its  blade,  supplemented  by  a  twist 
which  becomes  perceptible  if  one  survey  it  at  arm's  length,  the 
edge  downwards.  The  weapon  must  be  used  from  right  to  left ; 
a  special  form  is  manufactured  for  left-handed  persons.  If  it  is 
properly  handled,  the  concave  surface  of  the  blade  inclines  to  the 
object  struck,  and  deals,  as  the  legend  goes,  a  blow  like  that  of 
an  axe  ;  but  if  improperly  handled  it  flies  back,  with  awful 
consequences.  Upon  this  latter  point  there  is  no  question  what- 
soever ;  for,  if  there  were  a  Registrar-General  in  Borneo,  such 
accidents  would  fill  a  column  in  his  Return.  Nor  is  it  open  to 
doubt  that  the  parang  ilang  cuts  astonishingly  deep  into  a  tree  ; 
only  it  is  not  proved  that  a  blade  of  ordinary  form,  as  heavy  and 
as  well  balanced,  would  not  do  as  much.  There  are  specimens 
at  the  disposal  of  any  grave  and  competent  authority  who  wishes 
to  test  them.  The  Kyans,  however,  who  invented  this  odd 
weapon  are  certainly  ingenious — in  warlike  matters  at  least  ;  as 
they  should  be,  since  war  has  been  their  occupation  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  They  iise  an  iron  spear,  for  throwing,  so 
balanced  that  it  flies  upwards,  turns,  and  falls  point  down.  The 
advantage  of  this  in  a  fight  among  trees  and  brushwood  is 
obvious,  if  a  warrior  be  so  skilful  as  to  direct  the  fall  aright. 
The  sumpitan,  or  blow-pipe,  is  a  favourite  with  them,  also ;  but 
they  do  not  make  it.  The  manufacture  of  these  wonderful 
instruments  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Pakatans,  Ujits,  and  such 
utter  savages,  who  are  not  recognized  as  human  by  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  they,  also,  who  make  the  poison  most  esteemed ; 
though  any  warrior  who  buys,  or  steals,  or  loots,  a  blow-pipe 
from  them  contrives  to  brew  some  villainous  stuff  that  answers 
his  purpose  fairly.  That  these  wild  men  should  be  able  to  fashion 
such  a  tool  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  surprising  fact  in  our 
experience  of  travel.  The  sumpitan  is  made  from  the  hardest 
and  heaviest  wood  of  the  jungle,  saving  Bilian  alone.  There  are 
examples  eight  feet  in  length,  bored  with  absolute  precision  from 
end  to  end — that  is  assured,  for  they  had  "  passed  proof,"  and  a 
tiny  deflection,  which  must  have  serious  influence  upon  the  arrow's 
flight,  would  have  been  detected.  A  practised  warrior  will  pull' 
his  dart  some  fourscore  paces,  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  break 
the  skin  at  that  distance.  The  astonishing  power  of  these  weapons 
at  close  range  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  any  one  whose 
lungs  are  fairly  sound  can  drive  an  arrow  halfway  through  a 


French  novel  of  the  ordinary  thickness  at  ten  yards.  Those  help- 
less tribes,  surrounded  by  fierce  and  athletic  races,  would  long 
since  have  been  exterminated  had  they  not  found  protection  in 
their  awful  powers  of  mischief. 


ZERMATT,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

THIRTY  years  ago  the  English  Alpine  Club  was  barely  a 
twelvemonth  old.  Mountain-climbing  was  regarded  by  many 
"potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors"  as  an  almost  reprehensible 
pastime,  which  could  only  be  justified  if  undertaken  in  the  cause 
of  science.  Our  great  authority  on  travel — the  guide-book  of 
Murray — still  gravely  assured  us  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  ascended  Mont  Blanc  were  persons  of 
unsound  mind.  At  that  date,  however,  the  small  group  of  Eng- 
lishmen who,  whatever  their  mental  condition,  had  yielded  to  the 
charm  of  mountain  scenery  and  the  fascination  of  mountain- 
climbing  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peaks  and  glaciers 
around  a  little  village  named  Zermatt  were  not  less  grand  than 
those  of  the  more  famous  Chamouni,  while  its  guides  were  free 
from  the  regulations — pedantic,  ludicrous,  but  extortionate — 
which  rendered  the  latter  an  abomination  to  all  true  lovers  of  the 
Alps.  It  already  possessed  two  small  hotels  with  modest  accom- 
modation. During  the  preceding  ten  years  visitors  had  become 
no  longer  infrequent.  The  highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa — inferior 
in  altitude  only  to  Mont  Blanc — had  at  length  been  scaled  by  a 
party  of  Englishmen,  but  most  of  the  more  lofty  and  difficult 
summits  still  remained  intact.  The  reputation  of  Zermatt  spread 
rapidly.  It  was  even  then  predicted  that  a  formidable  rival  to 
Chamouni  had  been  discovered.  Thirty  years  has  seen  this  pre- 
diction accomplished.  The  Zermatt  of  earlier  days  has  not,  in- 
deed, disappeared,  but  those  who  knew  it  then  and  return  thither 
after  many  years  find  themselves  perplexed  in  a  strange  jumble 
of  old  and  new.  But  Zermatt,  however  "  translated,"  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  village.  Its  history  has  been  quite  recently 
written  in  Mr.  Coolidge's  interesting  work  on  Swiss  Travel  and 
Swiss  Guide-Books. 

Let  us  now  look  back  thirty  years.  There  is  no  railway  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Visp  must  be  reached  by  a  long  and 
rather  tedious  diligence  journey.  Thence  a  rough  mule  track 
leads  by  Stalden,  where  there  is  a  homely  inn,  by  St.  Nicolas, 
where  is  one  of  larger  size,  by  Randa  and  Tasch,  where  are  none, 
to  Zermatt.  It  is  a  walk  of  between  seven  and  eight  hours,  and 
all,  except  the  most  active  mountaineers,  must  return  by  the  same 
way.  A  few — very  few- — glacier  passes  are  known  to  lead  from 
the  head  of  the  valley,  and  all  but  one  are  considered  difficult. 
Thus  Zermatt  was  out  of  the  track  of  the  ordinary  tourist ;  it 
was  only  frequented  by  the  climbers,  or  at  least  the  lovers,  of 
mountains.  The  village  was  a  collection  of  chalets,  built  of 
pine  logs,  which  in  the  course  of  years  had  assumed  a  rich  brown 
tint.  They  were  crowded  together — often  picturesque  both  in 
form  and  grouping — on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  ill-paved  street,  all 
stone  lumps  and  hollows,  across  which  a  streamlet  rushed,  into 
which  it  was  easy  to  step  on  a  dark  night.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  the  houses  ceased  for  a  time  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  street,  which  was  parted  from  the  meadows  by  a  low  wall. 
Opposite  to  this,  in  full  view  of  the  slopes  of  the  Ritfelberg, 
was  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Rose  ;  the  other  inn,  also  augmented  so  as  to 
be  still  the  larger  of  the  two,  was  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  former  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  mountain-climbers. 
Clustered  around  its  door  or  seated  on  the  low  wall  opposite, 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  or 
discussed  the  prospects  of  the  morrow,  and  consulted  with  "their 
guides,  who  occupied  the  same  perch  at  a  few  yards'  distance, 
in  Mr.  Whymper's  well-known  book  is  a  picture  representing 
this  "  club-room  of  Zermatt,"  as  it  might  have  appeared  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This  includes  the  portraits  of  many  of  the 
best-known  travellers  and  guides  of  the  early  days  of  mountain- 
climbing.  Time,  alas !  has  made  gaps  in  the  ranks.  Some  of 
the  guides,  four  at  least  of  the  travellers,  have  finished  their 
course — three  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  One  of  them,  if  we 
are  right  in  our  identification,  was  brought  during  the  next  summer 
from  beneath  the  crags  of  the  Matterhorn  to  be  laid  in  the  adjacent 
churchyard.  Six  men  form  a  group  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
of  whom  five  have  been  presidents  of  the  Club.  All  these  are 
still  living;  one  still  enjoys  a  mountain  climb  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty, but  of  late  years  his  hammer  has  been  used  in  the  Alps 
more  than  his  ice-axe;  another  has  scaled  one  of  the  summits  of 
his  profession,  and  is  seated  on  the  judicial  bench  ;  the  rest  prac- 
tically have  ceased  from  mountaineering,  one  owing  to  weak  health, 
the  others  because  threescore  and  ten  years  is  a  heavy  weight  to 
carry  uphill.  A  new  generation,  both  of  guides  and  of  travellers, 
has  sprung  up,  more  skilful,  more  adventurous,  perhaps  more 
rash,  than  the  old,  but  certainly  not  less  sincere  in  their  love  of 
the  mountains. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Zermatt  of  the  present  day.  A  railway 
drops  us  at  Visp.  A  carriage  road  leads  from  St.  Nicolas  to 
Zermatt.  That  it  does  not  run  the  whole  way  is  attributed  to  the 
fears  of  the  men  of  Visp  lest  their  gains  would  sutler  if  Zermatt 
were  made  too  accessible.  Bad  times  are  in  store  for  them,  for 
a  railway  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted no  one  will  halt  at  Visp.  The  first  view  of  Zermatt  per- 
plexes the  visitor — peaks,  alps,  meadows,  are,  of  course,  the  same  ; 
but  from  among  the  brown  cottages,  just  where  the  white  walls 
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of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Cervin  once  made  a  small  but  unsightly 
blotch,  rises  a  big  hotel,  which  would  not  seem  out  of  place 
on  the  quays  of  Geneva  or  Lucerne.  It  must  be,  it  is  that  hotel ; 
but  it  is  heightened,  broadened,  much  more  than  doubled  in 
size.  We  pass  up  the  street.  This,  indeed,  is  the  old  pave- 
ment, provocative  of  curses.  There  are  the  old  brown  chalets, 
and  this  is  the  old  familiar  smell,  suggestive  of  valuable  matter 
in  the  wrong  place;  there  is  the  old  church,  only  altered  by  a 
new  coat  of  whitewash ;  there,  too,  is  the  Monte  liosa  Hotel, 
little  changed ;  but  what  is  this  opposite  ?  Another  gigantic 
inn;  another  export  from  Vevay  or  Interlachen,  dropped  down 
by  mistake  among  the  Pennine  peaks.  The  old  wall  still 
remains,  though  it  seems  lower  than  formerly  ;  but  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  meadow  has  become  an  ornamental  garden,  with 
a  fountain,  arbours,  and  a  lawn-tennis  court,  where  British 
youths  and  maidens  are  at  play  as  if  this  were  the  Vale  of 
Health,  beneath  the  heights  of  Hampstead.  Two  or  three 
other  hotels  of  smaller  size  have  sprung  up  in  the  village — 
several  white-walled  houses  are  now  intercalated  among  the  old 
chalets.  There  are  shops  in  plenty  for  the  sale  of  dried  plants, 
minerals,  things  Alpine,  needful  and  unneedful ;  stuffed,  in 
short,  with  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  a  Swiss  bazaar  in  a 
tourist  centre  :  there  is  even  a  hairdresser.  But  that  is  not  all ; 
as  we  mount  the  familiar  but  improved  path  towards  the  Gorner 
Grat,  just  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pine  forest,  we  find  another 
huge  'building.  This  is  the  Riifelalp  Hotel,  commenced  by 
M.  Seiler  at  a  time  when  the  jealousy  of  the  commune — for,  if 
report  be  true,  Zermatt  has  been  hostile,  even  to  the  verge  of 
boyco' ting  and  the  need  of  police  protection — seemed  likely  to 
exclude  him  from  the  Ritl'elberg  inn,  and  opened  in  1884.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  would  have  found  few  equals  in  any  part  of  Switz- 
erland. The  salons  are  large  ;  the  furniture  is  almost  luxurious  ; 
nothing  has  been  forgotten.  On  one  side  is  a  chapel  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  other  one  for  the  Anglican  communion.  By 
the  latter  a  court  for  lawn-tennis  is  being  constructed.  The  site 
of  the  hotel  has  been  most  happily  selected.  About  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  old  Kiffelberg,  it  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  whUe 
the  adjacent  forest  gives  a  charm  and  a  variety  to  the  scenery 
which  is  wanting  in  the  bleak  alps  around  the  other  house. 
The  view  is  slightly  less  extensive,  but  certainly  not  inferior; 
for  the  Matterhorn  forms  a  picture  of  unequalled  beauty. 
Changes,  too,  have  passed  over  the  lliffelberg  Hotel.  It  has 
been  greatly  enlarged;  the  latest  development  being  a  glazed 
verandah.  In  old  days  the  evening  pipe  before  the  doors  was 
often  a  chilly  pleasure. 

Thus  the  Zermatt  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  Zermatt  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Mountaineers  are  constant  to  it,  but  they  are  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  tourists.  Ice-axes  are  numerous,  far  more  numerous 
than  in  olden  times,  when  most  climbers  still  contented  them- 
selves with  alpenstocks,  but  not  a  few  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
with  unscorched  faces.  Are  travellers  nowadays  more  careful  of 
their  complexions,  or  can  it  be  that  the  axe  does  not  make  the 
mountaineer  any  more  than  the  cowl  the  monk  ?  As  the  dinner- 
bell  rings,  quite  an  ordinary  sample  of  middle-class  Britons,  with 
not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  seen  flocking 
towards  the  table-d'hote. 

When  the  railway  is  opened  the  transformation  will  be  com- 
plete. The  old  Zermatt,  with  its  homely  life,  its  good  fellowship, 
its  freedom  from  conventionalities,  will  have  disappeared ;  the 
new  Zermatt,  with  its  crowds  of  tourists  come  to  "  do  the  place," 
wdl  have  supplanted  it ;  piles  of  luggage  will  be  discharged  at 
the.  station ;  elaborate  toilets  for  the  Alpine  excursion  and  for 
the  evening  table-d'hote  will  become  the  rule ;  there  will  be 
picnic  parties  in  every  quiet  nook,  the  alps  will  blossom  with 
sandwich  papers,  the  multitude  of  broken  bottles  will  add  a  new 
peril  to  crag-climbing,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  rope 
railway  to  the  Gorner  Grat. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MATINEE, 
in. 

fPIIE  selection  of  the  cast  and  the  conduct  of  the  rehearsals 
-L  will  give  very  little  trouble  if,  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
some  individual  actor  or  actress,  the  old  "stock"  repertory  be 
drawn  upon.  The  majority  of  the  principal  parts  will  probably 
be  entrusted  to  actors  who  have  played  them  before  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  arrangement  and  business  of  the  scenes  are  all  mapped  out 
and  recorded  in  prompt-books.  To  rehearse  a  play  under  such 
conditions  is  easy  work  ;  but  when  the  matinee's  raison  d'etre  is 
the  production  of  some  new  play,  possibly  by  a  new  and  abso- 
lutely inexperienced  author,  let  it  not  be  expected  that  rehearsals 
will  prove  other  than  long,  tedious,  and  trying  to  the  temper. 
Indeed,  in  such  cases  the  troubles  of  author  and  manager  (and 
not  unfrequently  the  author  i9  on  these  occasions  his  own 
manager — for  has  he  not  failed  to  persuade  any  one  else  to  be 
his  manager  ?  else  why  should  he  give  his  matinee  ?)  begin 
before  rehearsals  with  their  endeavours  to  cast  the  play.  Actors 
know  well  enough,  from  long  and  sometimes  bitter  experience, 
that  such  engagements  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth ;  that  the  play  so  produced  is  seldom  seen 
after  its  initial  performance  ;  and  that  therefore  all  the  labour  of 
rehearsal  and  study  is  to  be  repaid  solely  by  the  honorarium  they 
are  able  to  exact  for  that  occasion.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  terms 


usually  demanded  for  an  experimental  matinee  are  fully  equal  to  a 
week's  salary  ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that  rehearsals  must  be  attended,  and  dresses  provided  (which  in 
the  case  of  all  modern  pieces  is  at  the  actor's  expense)  as  if  the 
play  Mere  expected  to  run  for  weeks;  and  that  by  the  time  the 
salary  has  been  earned  and  paid  it  has  often  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  swallowed  up  in  incidental  expenses.  This  being  so,  an 
actor  frequently  regards  himself  as  conferring  a  favour  by  taking- 
part  in  a  matinee,  and  shapes  his  conduct  accordingly.  The 
strict  attention  to  business  which  marks  the  preparation  of  a 
play  intended  for  the  regular  evening's  programme  is  rarely 
found  in  the  matinee  rehearsals.  Actors  arrive  late,  go  out  of  the 
theatre  and  keep  others  waiting  for  their  return,  and  in  these  and 
other  ways  sorely  try  the  patience  of  the  unhappy  impresario  and 
his  stage-manager. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  generally  some  excuse  for 
this  laxity  of  discipline.  The  financial  reward  is  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  inspire  any  dread  of  forfeiting  it,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  an  engagement  for  a  season,  or  for  the  run  of  a  play  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  reins  of  authority  very  tightly 
with  a  "  scratch  "  company,  collected  from  various  sources,  many 
of  whom,  being  in  regular  engagements,  will  owe  a  prior 
allegiance  to  the  calls  of  the  manager  of  their  own  theatres,  for 
it  must  be  noted  that,  while  many  managers  altogether  decline  to 
allow  the  members  of  their  companies  to  take  part  in  these  per- 
formances, none  would  permit  their  own  arrangements  to  be 
thereby  disturbed,  but  would  not  unnaturally  regard  themselves 
as  possessing  the  first  claim  on  their  actors'  services.  If,  there- 
fore, an  unexpected  rehearsal  at  an  actor's  regular  theatre  should 
clash  with  a  rehearsal  for  a  matinee,  it  is  the  latter  which  would 
go  to  the  wall. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  rush,  for  matinee  pur- 
poses, on  the  services  of  some  particular  performer,  who  finds 
himself  engaged  in  the  simultaneous  rehearsal  of  some  two  or 
three  new  pieces,  and  fails  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  being  in  more 
than  one  place  at  a  time.  But  all  these  drawbacks  to  efficient 
rehearsal  are  often  but  as  nothing  compared  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  play  itself.  The  operation  of  rehearsal  is  a 
tedious  one  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  there  is  an  undoubted 
consolation  and  satisfaction  if  the  performers  can  feel  their 
work  is  making  progress,  that  the  piece  is,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
"  shaping  well."  But  what  if  it  is  standing  still,  or  even  re- 
trograding ?  Many  are  the  plays  produced  at  experimental  mati- 
nees which  never  "  shape "  at  all,  or  which  do  so  only  after 
the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  labour.  Defects,  incon- 
sistencies, and  absurdities,  unsuspected  (by  the  author  at  any 
rate)  as  long  as  his  work  remained  on  paper,  start  to  light 
as  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  it  concrete  form ; 
and  the  patience  of  a  company  is  severely  taxed  while  councils  of 
war  are  held,  and  the  unhappy  drama  is  re-written  piecemeal  on 
the  prompter's  table.  Bad  as  the  matinee  play  often  is,  the  public 
would,  indeed,  open  its  eyes  in  wonder  could  it  see  the  state  from 
which  pains-taking  rehearsal  has  rescued  it.  Then,  when  the 
"  business  "  and  stage  management  of  some  scene  may  have  been 
carefully  and  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  alter  it  at  the  last  minute,  because  the  scenery,  when  at  length 
disinterred  from  its  railway  arch,  is  discovered  to  have  its  doors 
and  windows  in  quite  unexpected  places.  By  these  and  similar 
disadvantages  is  the  luckless  matinee-play  sorely  handicapped. 
And  by  whom  is  the  result  of  all  this  labour  and  worry  finally 
witnessed  and  judged?  There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  such 
pieces,  at  certain  theatres,  by  certain  authors,  with  certain  per- 
formers, which  attract  an  audience  as  representative  and  critical 
as  ever  assembled  to  judge  a  "  first  night  "  ;  but  how  rare  are  such 
matintSes ! 

On  ordinary  occasions,  when  the  utility  actor,  or  the  writer 
of  a  successful  or  unsuccessful  tale,  or  the  hero  (or  heroine)  of  a 
hundred  back  drawing-rooms  may  be  tempting  fate,  what  is  the 
complexion  and  composition  of  the  audience  ?  Stalls  upon  stalls 
are  reserved  for  the  press;  but  "the  press"  is  wary,  looks  in  for 
a  time,  lest  (as  has  been  done  ere  now)  it  notice,  as  a.  fait  accompli, 
a  performance  which  has  never  taken  place,  and  betakes  itself 
elsewhere,  content  to  judge  the  whole  from  a  part,  and  that  not  a 
large  one ;  the  boxes  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
managers  of  London  theatres,  who  fail  to  respond  in  person,  and 
depute  their  representation  to  the  female  members  of  their 
families  or  to  the  gentleman  who  puts  the  postage-stamps  on  their 
letters ;  actors  and  actresses  of  sorts  will  be  there  in  plenty ; 
it  is  a  good  opportunity  for  an  afternoon  lounge  and  the  meeting 
of  friends ;  and  no  one  need  attend  to  the  play  if  it  passes  human 
endurance;  so  the  lesser  lights  of  the  drama,  especially  those 
who  have  not  long  joined  "the  profession,"  and  to  whom  the 
pleasure  of  writing  for,  and  receiving,  as  of  right  an  "  order  "  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  are  present  in  battalions ;  friends  of 
the  author  and  of  the  actors  will  also  swell  the  crowd  ;  but  of 
the  paying  public,  of  those  who  a  few  hours  later  will  sit  on 
the  same  seats,  or  on  those  of  neighbouring  theatres,  and  with 
their  honest  shillings  and  sovereigns  enable  the  manager  to  meet 
his  liabilities  in  business,  and  entertain  the  aristocracy  at  home,  how 
many,  think  you,  will  be  present  ?  It  will,  indeed,  be  an  exceptional 
matinee  play  that  will  attract  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  any 
of  the  great  paying  public  ;  time  was  when  such  may  have  come 
in  hopes  of  being  among  the  first  to  recognize  genius  hitherto  un- 
appreciated, but  bitter  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  safer, 
wiser  game  is  to  stay  away  ;  that,  if  there  is  any  good  in  the  play 
or  the  player,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the  futuro 
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of  rspairing  their  omission,  while  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  absence  than  to  regret  it. 

Still,  in  these  days,  when  long  runs  rob  the  actor  of  his  chances 
of  practical  experience,  it  would  be  unfair  altogether  to  condemn 
the  experimental  matinee.  It  has  in  its  time  introduced  to  the 
London  stage  good  plays  against  which  managers  had  unaccount- 
ably closed  their  doors,  it  has  (and  this,  we  think,  is  its  chief 
recommendation)  given  young  actors  an  opportunity  of  playing 
more  than  one  new  part  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  so  in  some  small 
degree  has  done  something  towards  remedying  a  state  of  things 
which  is,  to  any  one  with  the  interest  of  the  future  of  the  English 
stage  at  heart,  most  deplorable,  and  finally  it  has  furnished,  and 
continues  to  furnish,  those  writers  on  the  contemporary  drama 
of  whom  a  stated  contribution  is  expected  week  by  week  with  an 
almost  unfailing  source  of  inspiration,  a  favour,  however,  for  which 
these  gentlemen  scarcely  seem  as  grateful  as  might  be  expected. 


RACING  AT  DONC ASTER. 

THE  Champagne  Stakes  on  the  first  day  of  the  Doncaster 
Meeting  was  a  race  of  exceptional  interest.    The  relative 
form  of  most  of  the  more  celebrated  two-year-olds  had  already 
been  more  or  less  tested,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  Tristan's 
first  colt  of  special  renown,  Baron  Rothschild's  Le  Nord,  had  not 
yet  met  either  Surefoot,  Heaume,  Riviera,  Semolina,  Signorina, 
or  any  colt  or  filly  through  whom  his  relations  to  either  of  them 
could  be  measured.    He  was  now  to  run  against  Riviera,  who 
had  been  beaten  by  Signorina  and  Heaume,  and  had  beaten 
Heaume  and  Semolina,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  beaten  Surefoot, 
who  had  beaten  Heaume.    It  was  almost  a  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture whether  Heaume,  Riviera,  Surefoot,  Signorina,  or  Semolina 
was  the  best  of  a  party  that  had  run  so  closely  and  intricately  ; 
as,  on  some  of  their  running,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  one 
might  be  about  as  good  as  the  others.    There  was,  however,  no 
evidence  on  which  any  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  whether  Le 
Nord,  who  was  greatly  admired,  and  had  won  the  only  two  races 
for  which  he  had  hitherto  run  in  a  canter,  was  superior  or 
inferior  to  the  above-mentioned  lot,  which  represented  the  best 
two-year-old  form  of  the  year.    So  close  was  the  favouritism 
between  Le  Nord  and  Riviera,  that  21  to  20  was  laid  on  the 
former,  and  6  to  5  against  the  latter.    Their  only  opponents 
were  Mr.  J.  H.  Holdsworth's  Alloway,  who  had  been  beaten 
by  Heresy  and  Dearest  at  Derby,  and  now  started  at  12  to  1, 
and  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue's  2,600  guinea  colt  Heckberry, 
who  started  at  33  to  1.    Heckberry  led  Le  Nord  and  Riviera, 
with  Alloway  bringing  up  the  rear,  for  about  half  the  course  ; 
but  at  the  bend  Riviera  went  to  the  front,  followed  by  Le 
Nord,  while  Heckberry  subsided  into  the  background.  From 
the  bend  to  the  distance  Le  Nord  seemed  beaten,  yet  he 
struggled  on  with  such  astonishing  gameness  from  the  distance, 
while  Riviera,  after  having  the  race  well  in  hand,  appeared 
to  tire,  that  it  became  a  very  fine  point  between  the  pair 
as   they  approached   the   winning-post,  and  at   last  Riviera 
barely  won   by  a  head.     Tom  Cannon  finished   only  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  behind  Le  Nord  with  Alloway,  and  this 
made  that  colt's  form  at  Derby  look  all  wrong,  as  he  there  re- 
ceived a  beating  equal  to  quite  a  stone  from  Heresy.    Both  Le 
Nord  and  Riviera  were  much  admired ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  experts,  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  Chitabob,  that  ran 
on  the  following  day  for  the  St.  Leger  could  be  compared  to  either 
of  them  for  good  looks.    The  question  presents  itself  whether 
Riviera  or  Le  Nord  is  the  more  likely  to  improve,  and  many  think 
that  it  should  be  answered  in  favour  of  Le  Nord.    The  most 
tmfurnisked  of  the  quartette  that  ran  for  the  Champagne  Stakes, 
however,  was  the  enormous  Alloway  ;  and,  as  he  finished  within 
a  length  of  the  winner,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  yet 
obtain  a  place  in  the  first  class,  although  he  is  of  a  type  that 
does  not  invariably  grow  "  in  the  right  direction."    If  Alloway's 
had  been  the  only  form  at  Derby  which  was  inconsistent  with 
subsequent  running  at  Doncaster  he  might  be  suspected  of  being 
an  uncertain  colt ;  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  unequal  was 
the  form  shown  at  Derby  and  Doncaster  by  St.  Peter,  who  won 
the  Devonshire  Handicap  of  950/.  in  a  field  of  eighteen  at  the 
former  meeting,  after  starting  at  12  to  I,  and  only  ran  fifth  at 
the  latter  meeting  for  the  Glasgow  Plate,  after  starting  a  good 
second  favourite  at  3  to  1.    At  Derby,  again,  W.  I'Anson's 
Queen  Laura  had  been  beaten  two  lengths  by  Elgiva,  an  outsider 
at  14  to  1  ;  yet  at  Doncaster  she  won  the  Clumber  Plate  in  a 
canter  by  four  lengths  from  Glory  Smitten,  a  winner  of  six  races 
this  season,  and  by  six  lengths  from  Enamel,  a  winner  of  two 
races.    From  this  it  would  appear  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
course  or  some  other  cause,  the  form  shown  at  Derby  was  in 
some  instances  untrustworthy,  although  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
that  in  either  of  those  quoted  the  Derby  form  was  directly  re- 
versed at  Doncaster.    Mr.  J.  Lowther,  who  is  in  luck  this  season, 
won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  wit  li  Eioundsditch,  a  three- 
year-old  colt  by  Peter  that  he  bred  himself,  and  with  whom  he 
has  already  won  something  over  2,000^  in  stakes.   Lord  Penrhyn's 
Far  Niente,  now  that  he  has  at  last  begun  to  win  races,  seems 
determined  to  persevere  in  well-doing,  and  he  won  (he  above- 
mentioned  Glasgow  Plate  in  excellent  form.    With  plenty  of 
bone,  a  fine  frame,  and  not  a  little  speed,  he  ought  to  be  well 
worth  the  1,300  guineas  given  for  him  by  his  owner. 

Of  the  racing  on  the  Wednesday  at  Doncaster,  apart  from  the 


St.  Leger,  there  is  seldom  much  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
saying  or  hearing.  On  this  occasion  the  fields  were  good,  and 
the  favourites  won  in  exactly  half  the  races.  Backers  lost  heavily 
over  the  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  which  was  un- 
expectedly won  by  Mr.  Maple's  Narrator  by  a  neck,  at  5  lbs.,  from 
Lockhart,  a  winner  of  five  races.  They  were  also  hard  hit  in  the 
Cleveland  Handicap,  for  which  Count  LehndorfFs  Hortari,  the 
winner  of  the  Babraham  Handicap  at  Newmarket,  was  made  the 
favourite.  The  race  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Redfern's  Polynesia, 
who  started  at  5  to  1 ;  but  its  honours  really  rested  with  Sir  R. 
Jardine's  Wise  Man,  who  was  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the 
race,  including  37  lbs.  to  the  winner,  whom  he  ran  to  a  length,  while 
Hortari  was  a  bad  third.  As  to  the  St.  Leger  itself,  which  we 
noticed  last  week,  we  need  only  add  that  the  settling  on  Monday 
last  is  said  to  have  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

Mr.  Redfern  won  the  first  race  of  the  Thursday  with  Yard 
Arm,  who  started  a  better  favourite  than  Lai  Brough,  the  winner 
of  the  first  race  of  the  previous  day.  Lord  Penrhyn's  industrious 
colt,  Noble  Chieftain,  who  was  running  in  his  fifteenth  race  of 
the  season,  was  first  favourite  for  the  Portland  Plate.  Ill  luck 
befell  him,  as  he  was  shut  in  against  the  rails  by  other  horses  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  make  his  effort.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  excuse  commonly  made  for  his  defeat.  The  fretful  Galloping 
Queen,  who  sweated  profusely  beforehand,  won  the  race  for  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  the  filly  earned 
something,  as  she  had  run  six  times  unsuccessfully  this  year.  Lord 
Penrhyn's  Curraghmore  was  made  favourite  for  the  Scarborough 
Stakes,  which  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  H.  Milner's  Mercy,  who 
had  run  second  to  Houndsditch  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes 
on  the  Tuesday.  She  had  also  run  second  to  Houndsditch  at 
Leicester,  and  on  that  occasion  Curraghmore  finished  many 
lengths  behind  her ;  so  he  had  no  right  on  public  form  to  be 
made  favourite  at  Doncaster,  even  when  allowance  was  made 
for  his  meeting  her  on  8  lbs.  better  terms  than  at  Leicester. 
Robert  the  Devil's  well-shaped  son,  Bel  Demonio,  giving  weight 
to  all  his  opponents,  won  the  Rous  Plate  of  500/.  after  a  close 
race  with  Touchwood,  an  own  brother  to  Fullerton,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  1 2  lbs.  There  was  a  grand  struggle  for  the  next 
race,  the  Corporation  Selling  Handicap,  between  Lord  Penrhyn's 
Lady  Yarmouth  and  Mr.  F.  Cleveland's  Stockton,  the  former 
winning  by  a  short  head  after  fighting  out  every  yard  of  the  course 
from  the  distance  to  the  winning-post.  The  next,  and  the  last 
race  of  the  day,  the  Alexandra  Plate,  produced  an  even 
finer  struggle.  Lord  Dudley's  Fullerton,  with  9  st.  6  lbs.  to 
carry,  was  first  favourite ;  Lord  Zetland's  Caerlaverock,  with 
7  st.  12  lbs.,  was  the  second;  and  Colonel  Forester's  Stone 
Cross,  with  7  st.  3  lbs.,  was  the  third  favourite.  As  much 
as  8  to  I  was  laid  against  the  sixth  favourite,  Mr.  Clayton's 
St.  Helen,  although  Caerlaverock  had  been  unplaced  to  her 
when  giving  her  only  3  lbs.  more  weight  at  the  Newmarket 
July  Meeting.  In  the  same  race  Hawthorn  had  been  unplaced 
to  her,  and  nowry  on  10  lbs.  better  terms,  Hawthorn  was  the  most 
fancied  of  the  pair.  As  they  came  round  the  bend  Caerlaverock 
was  leading  with  Hawthorn  next  to  him,  then  came  St.  Helen, 
and,  in  her  wake,  Fullerton.  Soon  afterwards  Hawthorn  got  up 
to  Caerlaverock,  and  the  two  leaders  were  fighting  hard  against 
each  other  before  they  reached  the  distance.  At  that  point  St. 
Helen  joined  them,  with  Fullerton,  on  whom  the  weight  was 
evidently  telling,  close  at  hand.  There  was  a  grand  race  between 
Caerlaverock,  Hawthorn,  and  St.  Helen.  Hawthorn  was  the 
first  to  give  way  a  little,  and  then  Caerlaverock  was  just  passed 
by  St.  Helen,  who  won  by  a  head,  while  Hawthorn  was  only 
beaten  by  half  a  length  for  second  place,  and  Fullerton  was  an 
excellent  fourth.  No  fault  can  fairly  be  found  witn  a  handicap 
which  produces  such  a  closely  contested  race  ;  but  for  a  five-year- 
old  of  some  merit  St.  Helen  was  certainly  very  favourably  treated 
at  7  st.  2  lbs.,  although  she  does  not  always  run  up  to  her  best 
form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  was  unplaced  at 
Newmarket  to  Hortari  at  6  lbs.,  whereas  she  now  beat  him  by 
very  many  lengths  at  2  lbs. 

For  the  Westmoreland  Stakes  on  the  Friday,  Mr.  F.  Murray's 
Lown  was  favourably  handicapped  in  receiving  36  lbs.  from 
Deuce  of  Clubs,  and  he  beat  his  ten  opponents  without  difficulty. 
Backers  were  successful  again  in  the  next  race,  a  Selling  Race 
for  two-year-olds,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Baker's  Magistrate, 
though  by  a  short  head  only.  Three  St.  Leger  colts,  Lord 
Bradford's  Davenport,  Sir  R.  jardine's  Lord  Lome,  and  Mr.  J. 
Lowther's  Workington,  ran  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes.  Davenport 
had  finished  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  Lord  Lorne  and 
Workington  had  been  something  like  twenty  lengths  behind  him  ; 
so,  as  the  trio  wrere  now  to  meet  at  even  weights,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  odds  would  have  been  laid  upon  Davenport  ; 
but  the  ring  were  content  to  take  even  money.  Davenport  made 
all  the  running,  and  won  easily  by  a  length  from  Lord  Lorne, 
who  finished  a  long  way  in  front  of  Workington,  although  the 
latter  had  been  fractionally  the  better  favourite  of  the  pair.  This 
performance  on  the  part  of  Davenport  proved  his  St.  Leger  form 
to  have  been  no  fluke,  and  it  strengthened  the  position  which  he 
held  as  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch.  A  field  of  a  dozen 
came  out  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  Plate  of  500/.,  which 
was  won  by  a  10  to  I  outsider,  in  Sir  It.  Jardine's  St.  Benedict. 
Six  fillies  went  to  the  post  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  and  as 
there  had  been  some  "  plunging"  on  Lord  Penrhyn's  Carmine  for 
the  Cesarewitch,  she  was  made  first  favourite  instead  of  Mr. 
Vyner's  Minthe,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand.  Moreover, 
Carmine  had  twice  beaten  Pinzon,  at  even  weights — curiously 
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enough  he  was  handicapped  to  give  her  10  lbs.  for  the  Cesarewitch 
— and  Pinzon  had  beaten  Antibes,  -whose  form  in  the  Yorkshire 
Oaks  had  been,  at  the  weights,  about  equal  to  that  of  Minthe. 
After  they  had  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Carmine  took  the  lead, 
but  just  below  the  distance  Minthe  caught  her,  passed  her  easily, 
and  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  Considering"  that  Minthe 
was  giving  7  lbs.  to  Carmine,  this  was  a  remarkable  defeat,  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  had  a  more  im- 
mediate effect  upon  Carmine's  position  in  the  Cesarewitch  betting 
than  to  send  her  from  9  to  I  down  to  16  to  I,  for  she  is  handi- 
capped at  the  same  weight  as  Davenport,  who  not  only  had 
finished  as  near  Donovan  for  the  St.  Leger  as  Carmine  now  did 
to  Minthe,  but  had  twice  within  the  week  given  a  tremendous 
heating  to  Workington,  whose  form  was  better  than  that  of 
Minthe.  Although  four  horses  started  for  the  Doncaster  Cup, 
the  race  really  lav  between  Lord  Howe's  great,  weight-carrying 
Claymore,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  and 
Mr.  Maple's  neat  little  mare  Mill  Stream,  the  winner  of  the 
Chester  Cup.  Claymore  won  by  a  length  and  a  half,  after  an 
excit  ing  race,  and  he  seemed  wearied  out  when  he  was  pulled  up. 
Of  the  sales  during  the  Doncaster  week  we  will  only  say  that  they 
•were  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  that  the  three  highest- 
priced  yearlings — one  by  Wisdom  and  two  by  St.  Simon — were 
purchased  by  Colonel  North  for  8, 800  guineas. 


TWO  MELODRAMAS. 

IF  one  were,  with  the  authority  of  age  and  wisdom,  putting  the 
young  theatre-goer  on  the  path  he  should  follow  for  his  own 
greater  good  and  happiness,  and  if  what  he  was  about  to  see  was 
&  melodrama,  one  would  say  to  him,  My  boy,  do  not  ask  too  much  ; 
do  not  expect  all  you  see  to  be  consistent  or  possible ;  remember 
that  the  object  of  melodrama  is  to  give  you  the  impossible  in  a 
plausible  form.  Now  to  do  this  without  flaw  almost  passes  the 
wit  of  men.  There  were  giants  in  old  days  who  did  it,  or  missed 
doing  it  by  so  little  that  the  miss  was  not  worth  mentioning. 
They  are  gone,  those  great  men ;  and  now  we  can  but  hobble 
after  them.  Therefore  be  content  with  an  approximation ;  and, 
if  what  is  actually  going  on  before  your  faithful  eyes  is  fairly 
exciting  in  itself,  do  not  be  too  curious  to  inquire  whether  it 
follows  naturally  from  what  went  before  or  is  leading  on  inevit- 
ably to  what  is  to  come  after. 

Had  our  young  friend  acted  on  this  secret  of  theatre-goers' 
happiness  (which  we  reveal  the  more  readily  because  your  healthv- 
minded  audience  has  discovered  it  by  the  light  of  nature  already), 
had  he,  we  say,  been  inspired  by  this  wisdom,  he  would,  we  think, 
have  enjoyed  himself  at  the  Haymarket  any  one  of  these  even- 
ings last  past  along  with  several  hundred  natural  philosophers. 
The  play  is  called  A  Min's  Shadow  in  English,  and  is  of  the  new 
and  original  kind  which  i9  borrowed  from  the  French.  There 
are  in  it  an  honest  man,  Laroque  his  name,  who  has  a  villainous 
double  known  as  Luversan.  There  is  a  friend  of  Laroque's, 
Raymond  de  Noirville,  barrister,  and  hero  of  the  war.  Raymond 
has  a  wife,  Julie,  once  the  mistress  of  Laroque,  now  that  fury,  a 
woman  scorned.  Julie  is  tempted  to  use  Luversan  as  a  tool  to 
punish  Laroque.  Luversan  murders  a  banker  who  lives  opposite 
Laroque,  and  in  sight  of  Laroque's  wife  and  child.  Need  it  be 
added  that  they  are  misled  by  the  resemblance,  that  the  innocent 
man  is  suspected,  appearances  are  against  him  (for  you  see  he 
owed  money  to  the  murdered  man),  is  defended  by  Raymond  de 
Noirville,  that  in  the  course  of  the  trial  the  history  of  Julie 
is  revealed  to  the  barrister,  that  he  dies  of  emotion,  that  the 
innocent  man  is  condemned,  but  in  due  time  escapes  from  prison, 
and  returns  to  have  his  character  cleared,  partly  by  fortune, 
partly  by  the  now  repentant  Julie.  All  ends  happily,  and 
Luversan  meets  the  reward  of  his  crimes.  Here  are  surely  in- 
dicated in  a  summary  way  (for  one  really  cannot  put  the  whole 
of  a  four-act  melodrama  into  less  than  a  column  of  print)  the 
outlines  of  a  sufficient  though  not  very  novel  night's  amusement. 
He  or  she  who,  having  read  this,  goes  to  the  Haymarket  in  the 
proper  spirit,  will  not  be,  we  promise  them,  disappointed.  Of 
course  if  he,  our  gallantry  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  she 
would  be  guilty  of  the  folly,  will  insist  on  thinking  of  the  joints, 
and  will  inquire  whether  the  bones  are  as  neatly  put  together  as 
they  might  be,  why,  that  is  another  story.  We  must  confess 
that  the  limbs  of  the  puppet,  though  they  kick  and  flourish 
briskly,  are  fastened  with  unduly  obvious  pieces  of  wire. 
The  word  "  why  ;'  does  occasionally  force  itself  on  the  critical 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  What  were  the  relations 
of  Laroque  and  Julie ;  how  does  Luversan  come  to  know  as  much 
as  he  does ;  how  does  such  a  glaring  scamp  contrive  to  walk  into 
the  houses  of  the  most,  respectable  people  as  if  they  were  tap- 
rooms ;  why  di<l  Julie's  secret  not  come  out  on  the  trial  after  all ; 
and  why,  finally,  did  she,  after  keeping  silence  so  long,  come 
forward  as  she  does  in  the  last  act  ?  Was  it  that  she  did  not 
know,  or  because  she  would  not  say  ?  Some  of  these  obscurities, 
and  others  we  could  mention  if  we  chose,  are  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  long  explanations  a  French  audience  loves  have 
been  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the  swift  self-explanatory  action 
dear  to  the  English.  Some  of  them  are  inherent  to  the  play, 
but  what  do  they  matter?  There  is  plenty  of  go  in  the  piece, 
plenty  of  situations,  plenty  of  good,  honest",  intelligible  emotion, 
and  that  is  enough. 

The  acting  of  the  piece  is  even  and  capable.    No  doubt  it 


might  be  and  will  be  improved  in  the  course  of  the  run ;  but 
there  is  nothing  which  strikes  a  spectator  as  manifestly  below  a 
fair  standard,  and  not  a  little  is  really  good.  Mr.  Tree  will,  we 
are  sure,  join  the  halves  of  his  double  performance  as  Laroque 
and  Luversan.  At  present  he  is  good  in  Laroque,  and  often  very 
good  as  Luversan,  but  he  hardly  makes  them  alike  enough.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  greater  ring  of  sincerity  in  the  representation  of 
the  "  shadow" ;  but  that  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  better  opportunity  tor  character-acting  in  the  villain 
than  in  the  honest  man.  Of  this  we  should  not  complain;  but  it 
is  a  fault  that  the  two  men  should  be  so  unlike  as  they  are.  The 
whole  probability  of  the  action  depends  on  the  likeness  between 
the  two  ;  but  as  Mr.  Tree  presents  them  in  the  first  act  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  hasty  observer  to  confound  them. 
At  the  first  glance  the  difference  between  the  copper-faced 
Luversan,  with  his  raffish  air,  his  staring  eyes,  his  greasy,  bad 
hat,  his  obviously  ready-made  clothes,  and  the  strictly  correct 
look  and  get-up  of  Laroque  is  too  violent  to  allow  of  any  mistake. 
A  slight  toning  down  of  Luversan,  a  little  approximation  to 
similarity  of  costume  between  the  two,  would  remove  much  of 
this  defect,  and  greatly  add  to  the  probability  of  the  action.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  resemblance  is  better  indicated  in  the 
last  act  than  in  the  first  two.  Of  the  ladies  we  can  speak  with 
approval.  Miss  Minnie  Terry  makes  a  good  stage  child,  a  role 
which  is  almost  always  rather  painfully  artificial.  Mrs.  Tree 
does  all  there  is  to  do  with  the  somewhat  colourless  part  of 
Henriette,  Laroque's  wife  ;  and  Miss  Norreys  is  pleasing  and 
acceptable  as  the  servant  Victoire.  In  the  more  effective  part  of 
the  erring  Julie  de  Noirville  Miss  Julia  Neilson  is  so  good  that 
we  could  wish  she  would  win  even  greater  honour  by  dropping 
the  emotional  stage  exit  in  three  times,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  universal  traditions  of  bad  acting.  Among  the  minor 
male  parts,  the  only  one  which  gives  many  chances  to  the  actor 
is  Raymond  de  Noirville.  Mr.  Fernandez,  whom  we  have  never 
yet  seen  inferior  to  any  part  he  had  to  do,  played  it  with  genuine 
force  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  death  scene  in  court — which,  by 
the  way,  is  about  the  best  chance  for  strong  acting  in  the  piece. 
The  other  parts  are  taken  in  a  workmanlike  way. 

Good  nature  or  indifference  to  probability,  literature,  or  com- 
mon sense  must  be  carried  very  far  by  him  who  can  enjoy  The 
Middleman  at  the  Shaftesbury.  The  difference  between  the  two 
plays  is  glaring.  In  A  Mans  Shadoio  the  improbabilities  seem 
capable  of  explanation — in  The  Middleman  they  are  manifestly  due, 
not  to  failure  in  the  effort  to  construct  a  coherent  story,  but  to 
sheer  want  of  intelligent  effort  to  lead  up  to  an  effective  curtain 
without  violating  all  verisimilitude.  Essentially  the  piece  is  a 
common  Surrey-side  melodrama,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  man  with 
a  son  and  a  poor  man  with  a  daughter.  These  two  love  one 
another.  They  are  separated  by  a  stern,  rich,  and  villainous  father, 
only  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  married,  when  every- 
thing is  to  be  happily  arranged.  No  reasonable  man  will  com- 
plain of  this  material  for  a  plot— only  one  does  want  a  plot. 
Now  there  is  no  such  thing  in  The  Middleman,  only  a  succession 
of  unconnected  events.  The  son  disappears  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  His  father  intercepts  a  letter  to  the  girl.  She,  having 
reasons  for  hiding  herself,  runs  away  in  the  second  act.  The 
theft  of  the  letter  has  no  consequences.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,  they  turn  up  married — having  met  nobody  knows  where 
— simply-  in  order  that  a  "  curtain  "  may  be  made  in  which  Mr. 
Willard  shall  occupy  a  central  position.  And  this  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  old  stock  materials 
out  of  which  the  piece  is  made  have  been  put  together.  Who 
would  waste  his  time  in  taking  to  pieces  and  examining  the 
machinery  of  such  a  pepper-mill  as  this?  To  be  sure,  the  candid 
public  has  been  asked  to  see  something  very  different  from  an 
ordinary  Surrey-side  melodrama  in  'The  Middleman.  It  is, 
it  seems,  "  palpitating  with  actuality,"  and  deals  boldly  with  the 
great  labour  question.  Well,  as  for  that,  there  is  some 
talk  in  it  about  the  hard  lot  of  workpeople  in  mills — which  does 
not  sound  quite  new — and  the  central  character,  Cyrus  Blenkarn, 
is  an  inventor  who  has  been  "  exploited  "  by  a  manufacturer. 
Now  beyond  all  doubt  this  is  a  character  which  might  be  made 
most  effective  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  new  in  literature.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  for  one,  has  handled  it  in  The  Last  of  the  Baroiis.  That, 
however,  is  no  great  reproach  to  Mr.  Jones — the  fault  of  his  in- 
ventor is,  that  he  is  not  really  sympathetic.  He  is,  to  begin  with, 
a  selfish  old  fool  who,  having  made  one  useful  discovery  in  pot- 
tery, then  neglects  his  family  and  spends  twenty  years  making 
ful  ili'  experiments  at  the  expense  of  the  wicked  capitalist.  Finally, 
he  makes  his  great  discovery  by  a  pure  fluke.  A  furnace  goes  out 
sooner  than  he  intended  that  it  should,  and  his  pottery  is  found 
just  sufficiently  baked.  Obviously  if  he  had  had  his  way  he 
would  have  bungled  the  experiment  as  he  had  done  the  others 
for  twenty  years.  His  reward  for  half  a  working  lifetime  of 
failure,  for  neglect  of  his  duty  as  a  father,  and  for  the  amazing 
luck  which  caused  him  to  run  out  of  money  to  buy  coal  at  the 
right  moment,  is  enormous  wealth.  That  there  is  some  truth 
in  all  this,  which  an  artist  of  sufficient  skill  and  cynicism  might 
have  made  effective,  we  do  not  deny,  but  how  it  illustrates  the 
villainy  of  middlemen  or  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  we  fail  to  see. 
The  gallery,  however,  applaud  as  if  every  man  of  them  had  made 
a  great  discovery,  and  been  defrauded  of  the  fruits.  Yet  if  Cyrus 
Blenkarn  had  not  had  a  middleman  to  supply  him  with  funds,  and 
look  to  the  selling  of  his  first  discovery,  how  could  he  have  had 
the  leisure  to  spend  twenty  years'  pottering  over  the  second  before 
his  luck  helped  him  ? 
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A  few  words  are  enough  for  the  acting.  Mr.  Willard  is  so 
clever  a  performer,  that  he  could  hardly  go  through  four  acts 
without  doing  well  in  parts  of  them.  Accordingly,  there  are 
passages  of  his  Cyrus  Blenkarn  which  are  truly  excellent.  He 
interprets  very  cleverly  the  moonstruck,  vague,  self-absorbed 
manner  of  the  half-maniacal  men  who  are  for  ever  fumbling  at 
discoveries,  and  do  now  and  then,  once  in  a  thousand  cases, 
perhaps,  hit  on  something  valuable.  There  are  touches  of  ex- 
cellent pathetic  comedy  from  time  to  time.  But  when  he  ought 
to  be  tragic  he  is,  save  for  a  few  flashes  of  power,  coarse  and 
loud.  Throughout  the  third  act  his  voice  is  a  uniform,  inex- 
pressive, monotonous  howl.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is,  as  he  commonly 
is,  intelligent  and  credible  as  the  capitalist  Chandler.  Mr.  H. 
Cane  gives  a  really  clever  rendering  of  the  vulgar,  low  class 
man  of  business  in  the  part  of  the  manager  Batty  Todd.  Miss 
Annie  Hughes  is  lifelike  in  the  part  of  Blenkarn's  sensible 
daughter  Nancy.    The  other  performances  call  for  no  notice. 


THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

AT  home  and  abroad  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  towards  a  farther  rise  of  prices  ;  but  it  is  held 
in  check  for  the  time  being  by  uncertainty  regarding  the  result 
of  to-morrow's  French  elections,  and  by  the  apprehension  of 
dear  and  scarce  money  by-and-by.  The  speculative  spirit  which 
has  been  rampant  for  so  long  has  lost  none  of  its  strength.  On 
the  contrary,  speculators  argue  that  trade  is  improving  every- 
where, and  is  likely  to  go  on  improving  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  ;  therefore  that  profits  are  larger  than  they  were,  and  that 
consequently  the  saving  classes  have  more  money  to  invest.  But 
larger  savings  necessarily  tend  towards  higher  prices,  unless  there 
is  an  unexpected  increase  in  sound  investment  securities.  Further, 
they  contend  that  the  great  financial  houses  all  over  the  world 
have  entered  into  arrangements  of  many  kinds,  which  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  assist  in  raising  prices.  The  Russian  Con- 
version, they  point  out,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Egyptian 
Conversion  was  prevented  a  few  months  ago  by  the  French 
Government,  they  observe,  for  purely  political  reasons  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  elections  are  over  France  will  be  sure  to  withdraw 
her  objections  to  the  measure.  Then,  again,  France  has  to  fund 
her  inconveniently  large  floating  debt  and  to  convert  her  Four- 
and-a-Half  per  Cents.  Over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Government  in  the  world  which  does  not  need  money.  And 
there  are  numerous  industrial  and  other  Companies  to  be  brought 
out  or  to  be  provided  with  additional  funds.  Lastly,  the  specu- 
lators have  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selling  of 
securities  in  Paris,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  and  the  copper  crash,  has 
now  very  nearly  come  to  an  end.  As  long  as  that  selling  con- 
tinued it  was  scarcely  possible  to  raise  prices  on  the  Conti- 
nental bourses.  But  it  has  been  going  on  throughout  the 
summer,  and  the  general  impression  consequently  is  that  it  is  now 
very  nearly  at  an  end.  This  argument  refers  more  particularly 
to  the  Continental  exchanges  and  the  market  for  international 
securities  in  London.  It  is,  however,  also  contended  that  every- 
thing points  towards  a  recovery  in  the  market  for  American 
railroad  securities.  For  nearly  three  years  now  that  market  has 
been  depressed.  This  year,  however,  the  crops  are  all  good;  and 
good  crops  will  not  only  give  larger  traffics  to  the  railway  Com- 
panies, but  will  improve  trade.  Further,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
railway  companies  will  cease  quarrelling  among  themselves  when 
there  is  plenty  of  business  for  all,  and  that  as  soon  as  wars  of 
rates  end  the  rise  which  has  begun  in  the  American  market  will 
be  carried  still  further.  And  it  is  predicted  with  equal  confi- 
dence that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  greater  boom  in  the  market 
for  South  African  shares  than  has  yet  been  seen,  since  there  is 
now  sufficient  evidence  afforded  that  the  gold-fields  are  really 
rich,  and  consequently  general  confidence  is  being  inspired  here 
at  home.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  British  railway 
stocks  and  other  industrial  securities,  it  is  very  confidently  main- 
tained that  their  prices  will  continue  to  rise — firstly,  because  of  the 
steady  improvement  in  trade  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  advance 
in  all  other  departments  will  encourage  speculation  in  home 
securities.  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  speculators  argue  that 
the  rise  in  prices  which  has  been  witnessed  for  some  years  past  is 
about  to  begin  again,  and  to  be  carried  further — provided  always 
that  peace  is  maintained  and  the  money  market  does  not  become 
too  difficult. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  result  of  to-morrow's  elections 
is  such  as  to  reassure  Stock  Exchange  operators,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  is  a  general  rise  in  prices,  operators  will 
very  soon  have  to  give  their  attention  to  the  money  market. 
For  the  moment,  the  London  money  market  is  much  easier 
than  seemed  probable  a  little  while  ago,  but  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  entirely  too  small,  and  the  probability  ap- 
pears to  be  that  next  month  there  will  be  apprehension  enter- 
tained that  money  will  become  so  scarce  and  so  dear  as  to 
imperil  the  position  of  reckless  speculators.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States'  Treasury  has 
put  an  end  to  the  fear  so  lately  entertained  that  there  will  be  a 
large  American  demand  for  gold  from  Europe.  He  has  bought 
bonds  upon  so  large  a  scale  that  he  has  supplied  the  New  York 
money  market  with  abundance  of  funds,  and  rendered  it  exceed- 


ingly improbable  that  there  will  be  any  stringency  in  that 
market,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  At  the  end  of  this  month 
the  interior  demand  for  coin  and  notes  to  move  the  crops  will  be 
satisfied.  Next  month  there  will  be  a  return  flow  of  money  to 
New  York,  and  then  no  serious  stringency  is  to  be  apprehended 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  removal  of  the  fear  of  a  large 
American  demand  for  gold  has,  of  course,  lessened  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  of  speculators ;  but  it  has  not,  for  all  that, 
assured  an  easy  money  market  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  there  will  be  a  large  increase  of  the 
internal  coin  circulation.  And  if  at  the  same  time  there  should 
be  large  exports  of  gold  the  position  might  become  very  critical, 
unless  the  Bank  of  France  were  willing  to  part  with  enough  of 
gold  to  relieve  our  difficulties  here.  The  Bank  holds  at  present 
oyer  53  millions  sterling  of  the  metal,  and  it  clearly  could  part 
with  many  of  those  millions  without  danger  to  itself  or  any 
French  interest.  But  whether  the  Directors  would  be  willing  to 
do  so  is  another  question.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
would  not,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  disturbance  at  home  or 
war  abroad.  Even  if  the  political  outlook  were  clear,  there  are 
reasons  why  they  should  wish  to  keep  the  Bank  as  strong  as 
possible.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  begun  for  the  renewal  of  the  Latin  Union.  Whether 
justified  or  not,  there  is  a  belief  in  Paris  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  Italy  to  compel  it  to  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude 
towards  France.  Therefore  people  argue  that  the  negotiations 
will  be  delayed,  and  that  the  French  Government  will  rather 
affect  a  desire  to  break  up  the  Union.  That  it  may  carry  out 
this  plan  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  Bank  of  France  should 
hold  so  much  gold  that  it  would  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  face 
any  danger  that  might  arise,  supposing  the  Latin  Union  broken 
up.  Even  if  the  French  Government  does  not  entertain  the 
designs  attributed  to  it,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  negotiations 
for  other  reasons  may  be  protracted,  and  then  also  it  would  be 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
France  to  hold  as  much  gold  as  that  institution  can  retain. 
Then  again,  it  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  much  bad  business 
was  accumulated  in  Paris  during  the  last  year  or  two,  that  a 
crisis,  indeed,  was  averted  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  that  some  day  or  other,  therefore,  there  may  be 
serious  financial  difficulties  to  face  in  Paris.  That  is  another 
reason  why  the  Bank  of  France  should  be  unwilling  to  part 
with  much  of  its  gold.  Still,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  would  allow  the  European, 
stock  markets  to  be  disturbed  by  a  money  stringency  in  London ; 
and  consequently  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  if  gold  be 
seriously  needed  here,  it  will  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
France.  But  speculators  would  do  well  to  recollect  that,  apart 
altogether  from  the  political  dangers  which  they  recognize,  there 
are  the  risks  of  a  very  dear  and  tight  money  market ;  and  that, 
though  the  Bank  of  France  may  prefer  to  part  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  gold  rather  than  that  the  stock  markets  should  be> 
disorganized  by  stringency  in  the  London  money  market,  still 
there  may  be  such  stringency  before  the  gold  is  parted  with  as 
may  involve  incautious  speculators  in  serious  losses. 


KINO  JOHN  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ANY  lover  of  Shakspeare  who  went  on  Thursday  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  eager  to  see  one  of  the  finest  of  the  historical 
plays,  and  one  which  has  not  been  given  in  London  for  several 
years,  might  well  be  ready  to  overlook  many  shortcomings  due 
to  hasty  preparation  for  a  single  performance,  to  make  allowances 
for  defects  of  stage  management,  and  to  be  duly  grateful  if  only 
he  might  hear  a  fair  rendering  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  Such  a 
playgoer  would  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed.  The 
performance  went  without  a  hitch  ;  the  voice  of  the  prompter 
was  almost  unheard,  and,  considering  the  small  size  of  the  stage, 
which  could  not  but  mar  the  effect  of  such  scenes  as  those  before 
Angiers,  the  stage  management  was  excellent  throughout.  In- 
deed, the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  mounting  of  the  play  is 
that  the  arms  of  England  on  the  banners  were  those  of  the 
present  day.  We  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  the  preparations 
tor  producing  the  play  occupied  little  more  than  a  week,  and  if 
this  be  the  case  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  is  indeed 
remarkable. 

To  the  majority  of  the  audience  probably  the  chief  point  of 
interest  was  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  King  John  by  Mr. 
Tree,  whose  presentation  of  a  very  different  Shakspearian  cha- 
racter is  fresh  in  all  memories.  Tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  rather 
colourless  face,  thin  light  beard,  and  wandering  eyes,  he  re- 
presented well  the  anxious  claimant  of  a  crown  not  his  by 
right.  Perhaps  he  made  rather  too  much  of  this  aspect  of 
the  character ;  a  little  more  kingly  dignity  would  not  have 
been  amiss  in  the  scene,  for  instance,  with  the  nobles  in  the 
fourth  act.  Mr.  Tree  was  at  his  best  in  the  two  great  scenes 
with  Hubert — that  in  Act  III.,  where  he  first  broaches  to  him 
the  death  of  Arthur,  and  again  where  he  reproaches  him  with 
the  murder.  The  former  scene  was  led  up  to  by  a  well-conceived 
piece  of  "  business.''  The  King,  weary  from  battle,  sets  down  his 
helmet  encircled  by  the  crown.  Arthur  takes  it  up  and  places  it 
on  his  own  head.    John,  seeing  him,  snatches  the  crown  away, 
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and  his  bints  to  Hubert  arise  quite  naturally  from  this  incident 
and  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests.  The  speech  itself  was  admi- 
rably given.  The  guilty  look  and  broken  utterance,  the  nervous 
repetition  of  the  words  "I  had  a  thing  to  say,"  were  as  good  as 
they  possiblv  could  be.  The  conclusion  of  the  scene  lost  some- 
thing of  its  impressiveness  by  the  omission,  whether  intentional 
or  accidental,  of  the  significant  interchange  of  words  which  follows 
Hubert's  promise  so  to  keep  Arthur  "  that  he  shall  not  offend 
your  Majesty."    The  text  runs  thus  : — 

A'.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

A'.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

Hubert's  impassive  bearing  through  the  scene  makes  John  un- 
certain whether  his  meaning  has  really  been  understood,  and  this 
brief  explanation  is  necessary  and  most  forcible.  But  for  some 
excessive  clutching  at  Hubert's  dress  Mr.  Tree's  gesture  in  this 
scene  was  as  good  as  his  speech,  and  be  made  a  most  effective 
exit.  Equally  good  in  a  different  way  was  bis  defiance  of  the 
power  of  Rome — which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  have  produced 
more  effect  than  it  did  on  the  throng  of  soldiers  and  courtiers  in 
■whose  presence  it  was  uttered.  Such  a  speech  in  those  times 
•would  have  made  all  around  shrink  in  horror  from  him  who  made 
it.  Mr.  Tree  was  well  supported  in  his  best  scenes  by  Mr. 
Fernandez  as  Hubert. 

Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Tree's  King  John  is  undoubtedly  the 
Arthur  of  M  iss  Norreys,  whose  success  was  complete.  She  looked 
the  part  to  perfection,  and  spoke  her  lines  admirably.  In  her 
scene  with  Hubert  she  showed  true  pathetic  power,  and  produced 
a  great  effect  upon  her  audience.  Her  fall  from  the  castle  win- 
dow, by  the  way,  was  not  well  managed,  and  came  dangerously 
•near  to  provoking  mirth.  If  Arthur  must  roll  through  a  bush 
upon  the  stage,  care  should  be  taken  that  his  tumble  may  not 
recall  memories  of  last  season's  pantomime. 

Mr.  Macklin  as  Philip,  the  bastard,  deserves  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect,  if  without  enthusiasm.  He  has  a  manly  presence 
and  soldierlike  bearing,  and  speaks  his  lines  with  vigour  and  dis- 
tinctness, but  his  emphasis  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  mechanical, 
and  to  be  placed  sometimes  with  regard  rather  for  sound  than  for 
sense.  Moreover,  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  hitting  off  the 
humorous  side  of  the  character.  The  part  is  one  which  makes 
great  demands,  physical  and  other,  upon  the  actor.  The  bastard 
is  at  once  adventurer,  humourist,  and  resourceful  man  of  action, 
and  he  has,  moreover,  to  perform  to  some  extent  the  functions  of 
a  Greek  Chorus.  Few  actors  could  do  all  that  the  part  requires; 
Mr.  Macklin  does  a  great  deal.  Miss  Amy  Koselle,  too,  deserves 
praise,  but  not  unreserved  praise,  for  her  performance  of 
Constance.  She  has  force  and  passion,  but  she  reminds  one 
rather  too  frequently  of  the  injured  heroine  of  modern  melo- 
drama, and  has  certain  tricks  of  style  and  gesture  which  jar  on 
the  spectator  more  in  Shakspeare  than  in  a  modern  play.  Her 
earlier  scenes  were  marred  by  a  gasping  utterance,  which  almost 
disappeared  in  the  great  scene  of  all,  after  Arthur's  capture, 
with  the  K'npr  of  France  and  the  Cardinal.  Here  Miss  Roselle 
was  at  her  best.  Her  delivery  of  the  speech  to  Pandulph 
affected  the  audience  as  nothing  else  in  the  whole  play  did,  but 
she  has  not  fully  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  speaking  blank 
verse. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  characters,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  admirable  elocution  and  dignified  bearing  of  Mr. 
Kemble  as  Pandulph,  and  Mr.  Brookfield's  clever  little  character- 
sketch  of  Robert  I'alconbridge.  His  make-up  was  excellent,  and 
bis  stolid  stare,  awkward  gait,  and  stooping  shoulders,  represented 
the  loutish  squire  to  the  life.  There  was  some  defective  elocution 
among  the  minor  characters,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  at  times 
almost  unintelligible,  but  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Theatre  probably  leave  something  to  be  desired,  and  if 
Mr.  Tree  ever  finds  it  advisable,  as  we  hope  he  may,  to  produce 
King  John  at  the  Haymarket,  these  little  shortcomings  will,  no 
■doubt,  be  remedied. 


A  LAST  ILLUSION. 

[I  will  not  vote  for  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland,  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  any  measure  or  proposition  or  inquiry  which  could  lead  it  to  be 
supposed  that  this  is  an  open  question  in  my  mind. — Mr.  John  Morley 
at  Westminster  in  i83o.] 

OH,  hush  thee  !  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n,  we  cannot  bear  the  blow, 
The  shock  is  too  bewildering ;  oh,  hush  thee,  and  go  slow, 
Recall  that  strange  quotation  or  explain  it  how  you  will, 
But  leave  us,  in  Romance's  name,  one  last  illusion  still. 

It  cannot !  no,  it  cannot  be  that  M-rl-y  ever  went 

To  such  a  length  as  this  against  a  Home  Rule  Parliament, 

That  not  a  "  measure"  only,  but  "  inquiry,"  he  declined, 

Lest  that  should  seem  to  prove  the  question  "  open  "  in  his  mind. 

O  member  for  West  Birmingham,  you  surely  must  have  known 
What  idol-reputation  by  your  speech  was  overthrown  ; 
How  desolate  and  desecrate  now  stands  the  shrine  in  which 
The  member  for  Newcastle  filled  a  solitary  niche. 

You  must  have  known — you  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  place 
Which  this  philosopher  has  filled  in  this  peculiar  case, 
How  his  uprightness  seeme'*  to  rise  columnar  from  the  ground, 
■Contrasting  picturesquely  with  the  moral  ruins  round. 


Where's  now  our  foil  to  H-rc-rt  ?  where  that  thoughtful,  calm 
recluse, 

Who  never  rashly  had  (we  thought)  denounced  Parnellian  juice, 
But  stewed  in  it  and  liked  it  too — or  so  our  fancy  ran — 
Long  ere  Sir  William  tumbled  into  that  unsavoury  pan  ? 

Where,  where  is  the  believer,  of  the  ripe  and  reasoned  creed, 
Not  sprung,  like  some  foul  fungus,  from  the  spawn  of  party 
greed, 

The  stead}'  burden  of  whose  song  rebuked  the  hurried  tune 
Of  those  who  found  salvation  in  a  single  afternoon  ? 

Where  is  the  man  who  symbolized  to  figurative  taste 
An  island  in  the  waters,  an  oasis  in  the  waste, 
The  one  green  patch  of  living  faith,  'mid  wind-blown  tracts  of 
rant, 

The  one  firm  spot  of  principle  in  quaking  bogs  of  cant  ? 

Where  are  they?  gone  like  mists  that  in  a  moment  disappear, 
Like  dreams  when  one  awakeneth,  like  snows  of  yesteryear ; 
With  H-rc-rt  he  has  had  to  learn  of  what  that  "juice"  consists; 
His  faith  is  hardly  better  than  the  Scotch  Salvationist's. 

Nor  skills  it,  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n,  to  bid  us  recollect 

How  slowly  causes  acted  here  in  yielding  their  effect, 

And  how,  while  many  a  weathercock  at  one  day's  notice  veers, 

Our  M-rl-y's  revolution  was  the  work  of  several  years. 

Scant,  scant  the  consolation,  that  while  others  scrupled  not 
To  eat  their  newly-uttered  words,  their  pledges  hot-and-hot, 
Our  M-rl-y  interposed  a  decent  interval,  at  least, 
Between  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  the  feast. 

Enough  that  he's  consumed  it  now,  enough  that  he  has  fed 
On  that  ignoble  diet,  the  Gladstonian's  daily  bread. 
How  long  you  keep,  before  you  eat,  your  food  is  your  concern  ; 
Convictions  are  convictions,  though  you  "  hang  "  them  till  tbeyT" 
"  turn." 

But  no  !  it  cannot,  shall  not,  be  ;  it  is  not — that  is  flat ; 
He  never  said  those  words,  believe  we  anything  but  that. 
Reporters  madly  jotting  down  a  speech  he  never  spoke, 
A  press  in  league  to  perpetrate  a  vile  and  heartless  joke. 

Yes,  spare  us,  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n,  this  last  illusion,  pray ; 

Leave  us  the  M-rl-y  of  our  dreams — those  dreams  of  yesterday — 

The  patriot  pure,  whose  record  no  apostasies  bedim, 

The  one  consistent  Parnellite  we  thought  we  found  in  him. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  HANSE  TOWNS.* 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  certainly  does  not  tell  the  story  of  a 
nation,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
series.  It  is,  as  its  author  claims,  the  only  History  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns  which  has  been  written  in  English,  and  it  gives 
a  picturesque  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  famous  League  of 
merchant  cities,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the 
material  and  social  progress  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 
Miss  Zimmern  has  worked  up  her  subject  carefully,  and  has 
treated  it  in  a  bright  and  attractive  manner.  Her  early  pages 
are  unworthy  of  the  rest,  and  contain  some  ambitious  and  feeble 
writing.  The  "wretched  state  of  Ireland"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  as  she  does  not  say  anything  more 
valuable  about  it  than  that  it  is  a  product  of  a  survival  of  the 
Feudal  system,  she  might  as  well  have  left  it  alone.  The  effect 
of  this  system  in  England  was,  we  are  told,  to  hinder  the  rise  of 
the  "British" — by  which,  we  apprehend,  she  does  not  mean 
Welshmen — by  practically  restricting  commerce  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  skins,  lead,  and  tin,  and  by  preventing  the  existence 
of  a  middle  class.  Her  acquaintance  with  German  town-life  and 
commercial  history  is,  happily,  far  better  than  this  will  lead  her 
readers  to  expect.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Germania  ;  for  as  she  says  that  Tacitus  notes  the 
"  absence  of  rank "  among  the  Germans,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  she  has  read  it.  We  will  not,  however,  dwell  further  on 
the  few  blots  which  may  be  found  in  this  part  of  her  volume. 
When  she  gets  fairly  into  her  proper  subject  there  is  little  room 
for  fault-finding,  and  the  somewhat  unfavourable  impression 
which  we  received  from  her  opening  pages  was  soon  removed  by 
those  which  follow. 

No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanse ;  it  came  into  existence  gradually,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  desire  of  German  merchants  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
trade.  The  Leagues  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greatness  of  the  more  famous  Hanse, 
winch  seems  to  have  first  been  officially  known  by  that  title  at 
the  time  of  its  war  with  Waklemar  ill.  of  Denmark.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  before  that  war  the  merchant  cities  of 
Northern  Germany  had  been  growing  in  power,  and  had  inflicted 
more  than  one  defeat  on  the  Danes — who,  by  the  way,  are  rather 

"  The  Story  of  the  Nations — The.  Hansa  Towns.  By  Helen  Zimmern 
Author  of '•  A  Life  of  Lessin^  "  &c.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin  ;  New 
York:  G.f    i'utuam's  Sons.  1889. 
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oddly  said  here  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  "  in  the 
early  times  of  our  era."  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  allied  towns  had  attained  great  prosperity,  though 
the  Danes,  "  as  masters  of  the  Belt  and  the  Sound,  were  able,  if 
they  chose,  to  harass  the  Hanseatic  traders  and  fishermen.'' 
Waldemar,  who  wished  to  drive  the  strangers  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, laid  heavy  taxes  on  their  fisheries  in  Scania,  and,  when  the 
towns  resisted,  sacked  Wisby,  then  one  of  the  principal  ports  in 
Europe  and  the  storehouse  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  Baltic  trade. 
A  spirited  account  is  given  of  the  war.  It  ended  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Danes  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Hanse  over  Scandinavia.  Chief  of  the  League  was  Liibeck, 
which  then  "  counted  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  as  against  forty- 
eight  thousand  in  1870."  There,  for  the  most  part,  the  towns  held 
their  Diets ;  her  influence  was  undisputed  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  her  laws"  were  reckoned  the  wisest  ever  framed  byanauto- 
nomous  community."  Little  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  or  the  number  of  its  members.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
order  and  obedience  were  strictly  enforced,  and  as  the  punishment 
of  un-hansing  brought  ruin  on  the  oft'ending  town  there  were  few 
cases  of  insubordination.  Miss  Zimmern  writes  pleasantly  of  the 
life  of  the  merchant-class  in  these  German  towns,  of  the  riches  of 
the  burghers,  their  sports,  which  were  sometimes  rough  and 
barbarous,  and  their  love  of  display,  of  the  stately  buildings 
which  they  raised,  and  of  their  encouragement  of  learning  and 
art.  Violence  and  selfishness  were  checked  by  the  ordinances  of 
their  guilds,  which  bound  them  to  fulfil  religious  and  social 
obligations,  and,  above  all,  to  relieve  their  poorer  brethren.  The 
trade  of  the  League  was  widespread  and  various,  for  it  carried 
and  dealt  in  the  produce  of  every  land  in  Europe  : — 

What  the  German  merchant  obtained  as  produce  from  Russia,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  to  mention  the  special  productions 
of  his  own  towns,  he  distributed  either  at  home  or  in  the  world-famed 
markets  of  Bruges  and  London,  for  the  Hansa  was  then  the  only  inter- 
mediary between  East  and  West.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
Bruges  maintained  its  place  as  the  central  market  for  the  whole  of 
Europe  this  side  the  Alps.  Here  could  lie  met  traders  from  all  parts  ;  the 
Lombard  bankers  and  money-changers,  the  Florentine,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  Basque,  English,  Scotch,  North  and  South  Germans.  It  was 
from  Bruges  that  the  Baltic  merchant  supplied  his  home  and  Northern 
Germany  with  the  products  of  the  East,  which  the  South  German  had 
brought  from  Venice  and  over  the  Alpine  passes  along  the  Rhine.  In 
Bruges  he  could  buy  ihe  fruits  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  silks  of 
Florence,  the  oils  of  Provence,  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Italy. — P.  100. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  about  the  factories  of  the 
League  in  different  cities.  At  Bergen  the  Hanseatics  held  the 
entire  control  of  the  port  and  exercised  a  practical  suzerainty 
over  the  town.  Novgorod  "  the  Great,"  where  they  treated  the 
Russians  with  contempt,  was  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of 
their  trade  until  their  power  in  Russia  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
end  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  In  the  Flemish  cities  they  enjoyed  ex- 
tensive privileges  and  lived  more  securely  and  in  greater  luxury 
than  they  could  among  the  less  civilized  peoples  of  the  North.  In 
Venice  they  were  subject  to  many  restrictions  which  they  would 
not  have  endured  if  imposed  by  a  Northern  State ;  they  had  no 
regular  factory  there,  and  the  graceful  colonnade  of  the  Fondaco 
dei  Tedeschi  still  marks  the  place  where  the  Venetians  allowed 
them  only  at  stated  times  to  store  their  merchandise.  Miss 
Zimmern  has  much  to  say  that  is  well  worth  reading  about  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  Easterlings,  as  the  Hanseatic 
merchants  were  called  here,  and  indeed  in  France  also  ;  the  name, 
of  course,  survives  in  our  phrase  sterling  money.  The  factory  in 
London,  the  Steelyard,  became,  as  she  reminds  us,  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens,  who  used  to  sit  in  the  Germans'  pleasant 
garden  in  Cosin's  Lane  and  drink  Rhenish  wine  at  threepence 
a  bottle.  In  the  Steelyard,  as  in  their  other  settlements,  the 
Hanseatics  lived  as  the  members  of  a  single  household  ;  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  officers,  were  under  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  their  residence  in  the 
factory.  Besides  their  establishment  in  London  they  had  depots  in 
several  other  English  cities.  Their  privileges  were  guaranteed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  This  treaty 
was  the  result  of  a  long  war  between  England  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Easterlings  did  much  damage 
to  English  trade,  seized  many  ships,  and  even  plundered  some 
).  ->.rts  of  the  coast.  Miss  Zimmern  omits  to  mention  that  they 
chased  and  nearly  captured  Edward  IV.  when  he  was  fleeing  from 
England  in  1470. 

As  the  rise  of  the  League  was  gradual,  so  was  its  decay.  Its 
fall  cannot  be  referred  to  any  single  date,  for  Miss  Zimmern 
rightly  rejects  the  picturesque  story  of  a  formal  dissolution  decreed 
in  t\e  Liibeck  Ilansa  Saal  in  1630  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  members.  The  manifold  causes  of  its  decline  are  well  brought 
out.  The  Hanse  Towns  had  no  manufactures;  they  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  carrying  and  trading,  and  their  prosperity  was 
founded  on  excluding  all  others  from  sharing  in  the  sources 
of  their  wealth.  When,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  mediasval 
commerce  gave  way  before  the  wider  system  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  maritime  Statesof  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
began  to  find  out  new  routes  for  trade,  and  to  send  out 
their  own  ships  into  all  waters,  the  fall  of  the  League  became 
certain.  In  England,  for  example,  the  overthrow  of  its  factory 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  opening  of  trade  with  Russia 
by  the  White  Sea,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  repeatedly  urged  the  expulsion  of 
the  alien  merchants.    Special  causes — first,  the  damage  done  to 


Bruges  by  Frederick  III.,  and,  later,  the  levolt  of  the  Netherlands 
from  Spain — hastened  the  decline  of  its  trade  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Sweden  and  Denmark  broke  the  yoke  which  the  Hanseatics 
had  so  long  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  conquest  and  partition  of 
Livonia  destroyed  their  power  in  the  Baltic.  Internal  jealousies 
also  did  much  to  ensure  the  downfall  of  the  League.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  maritime  and  the  inland  towns  were  not  always  the 
same,  and  the  want  of  concord  between  the  members  of  the 
Hanse  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  ill  success  in  its  strife  with  the 
Danes  and  Swedes.  The  incidents  of  this  war  are  told  with 
much  force.  It  followed  shortly  after  a  series  of  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, during  which  the  League  drove  Christian  II.  of  Denmark 
from  his  kingdom,  and  set  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The 
two  Kings  turned  against  their  benefactors,  and  determined  to 
deliver  their  lands  from  the  oppression  of  the  Hanse.  Miss 
Zimmern  records  the  gallant  attempt  of  Jiirgen  Wullenweber  of 
Liibeck,  "  the  last  great  Hanseatic  hero,"  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  League  in  the  North.  His  captain  was  Max  Meyer,  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  who  had  left  his  forge  to  become  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, had  done  some  service  in  a  war  with  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  had  been  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  The  forces  of  the 
League  were  defeated,  and  Wullenweber' s  fall  was  brought  about 
by  local,  religious,  and  class  jealousies.  His  plans  were  thwarted 
by  Cologne  and  censured  by  the  Diet,  and  his  power  in  Liibeck 
was  destroyed  by  a  municipal  revolution.  As  a  Lutheran  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics,  who  accused  him  of  being  an 
Anabaptist ;  and,  as  a  Democrat,  he  was  hated  by  the  burgher 
aristocracy.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  after 
suffering  a  long  imprisonment  and  many  tortures,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Miss  Zimmern's  volume  is  appro- 
priately illustrated  with  views  of  some  of  the  noblest  municipal 
buildings  in  the  ancient  Hanseatic  towns,  and  with  some  quaint 
drawings  exhibiting  the  manners  and  occupations  of  the  German 
trading  class  in  the  middle  ages. 


NOVELS.* 

~VX7"ILD  DARRIE  was  a  circus-rider  of  the  greatest  skill. 

\  y  She  married  a  yeoman  called  Andrew  Deering,  and  had  a 
child  called  Ada.  She  then  ran  away  with  a  thief  called  Tricky 
Bill ;  and,  being  concerned  with  him  in  a  theft  of  banknotes, 
they  both  got  penal  servitude.  The  point  of  the  book  is  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering  are  to  be  reconciled.  Ada  Deering  has 
become  engaged  to  one  Griffith  Broadhurst ;  but  Tricky  Bill, 
by  chance  having  Mrs.  Deering  in  his  company,  steals  one  of  the 
wedding  presents.  Mrs.  Deering  assists  in  his  capture  ;  but  her 
reappearance  causes  Ada's  wedding  to  be  postponed  for  a  year, 
and  causes  Deering  to  emigrate  to  Kansas  with  Mrs.  Deering, 
disguised  under  her  maiden  name  as  a  poor  relation,  and  Ada. 
Here  a  dashing  cowboy  proposes  to  Ada,  but  is  refused.  Griffith 
Broadhurst,  appearing  at  the  end  of  his  year,  is  duly  married, 
and  immediately  finds  gold  on  his  father-in-law's  farm,  but  it 
is  found  on  the  next  night  by  Tricky  Bill,  who  has  come  with 
four  desperate  ruffians  to  find  it.  They,  however,  are  detected  find- 
ing it  by  Mrs.  Deering,  who  heard  Tricky  Bill  shouting  in  a  wood, 
and  came  to  look  for  him.  She  also  sees  a  half-breed  come  up  to 
the  ruffians  to  say  that  the  Indians  are  out,  and  that  he  is  going 
to  warn  Deering.  Tricky  Bill  shoots  the  half-breed  to  prevent 
him  doing  so,  and  Mrs.  Deering  sets  the  forest  alight  to  stop 
the  Indians.  However,  she  all  but  burns  herself  and  the  cow- 
boy, Abe  Hooker,  who  has  come  to  look  for  her,  and  eventually, 
in  escaping  from  the  flames,  falls  down  a  precipice  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died.  She  does  not  go  back  to  Deering  because  he  has 
not  forgiven  her,  but  joins  her  old  circus,  which  she  meets  on  its 
way  round  the  world.  With  the  circus  she  at  last  arrives  at  the 
village  in  England  where  Deering  is,  with  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  entertaining  Abe  Hooker  in  a  noble  mansion  bought  with 
the  gold.  Here  she  casually  meets  her  granddaughter,  who  shows 
her  her  own  tombstone  with  a  pathetic  inscription.  She  faints,  and 
soon  dies  of  consumption,  which  she  has  had  for  a  long  time,  in 
her  husband's  house,  he  having  forgiven  her.  As  may  thus  be 
seen,  there  are  many  thrilling  incidents  in  the  book,  and  they  are 
all  well  told.  Unfortunately  the  solemn  part  of  the  book  is  not 
only  solemn,  but  of  disproportionate  length.  We  should  well 
have  liked  to  have  heard  more  of  the  circus,  of  which  there 
is  a  little,  and  of  Abe  Hooker,  of  whom  there  is  more.  As  to 
Tricky  Bill,  he  and  his  companions  were  caught  by  the  Indians. 
One  was  shot,  the  others  "  lasted  a  month  or  two,  and  when  it 
was  plain  they  could  not  last  any  longer  they  were  finished." 

The  Tied  Hill  Mystery  is  an  ingenuous,  not  to  say  a  crude, 
work.  When  a  young  lady,  who  has  had  a  sister  called  Madoline, 
who  has  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  way,  comes  to  a  house, 
in  the  garden  of  which  there  is  a  disused  well,  partly  filled 
up,  we  hardly  need  a  haunted  room,  and  a  ghost  of  the  old- 
fashioned  and  orthodox  kind,  to  make  us  sensible  that  the 
mystery  is  progressing  as  it  should.    When,  too,  there  is  a 

*  Wild  Darrie.  By  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  London, 
and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1889. 
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swnrthv  baronet  with  restless  and  furtive  eyes,  and  a  ghastly  scar 
on  his  cheek,  oyer  whose  countenance  passes  a  look  of  "  surprise, 
horror,  and  sickly  fear,"  the  terrible  things  which  afterwards 
come  to  light  may  shock  but  can  hardly  surprise  us.  What  the 
mystery  actually  is,  wild  horses  could  not  tear  from  ns.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  halting  English  does  not  heighten 
its  effect.  To  the  question,  "Am  I  brushing  your  hair  too 
hard  ?  "  the  sentence,  "  I  assured  her,  '  No ' ;  being  so  thick  I 
hardly  felt  the  brush,"  is  not  the  right  answer.  A  lady  may  be 
excused  for  not  knowing  the  difference  between  oratio  recta 
and  oratio  obUqua,  under  those  names,  but  she  should  avoid  mis- 
takes with  inverted  commas,  such  as  Mr.  Stanley  "asked  in  a 
low  anxious  voice,  '  Could  I  forgive  him  ?  '"  when  really  he  said, 
"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  The  heroine  should  not  have  expected 
her  hair  to  "lay"  fiat;  and  her  sister's  story,  though  very 
mysterious,  cannot  have  been  really  "  incredulous." 

A  Ruined  Race  is  the  tragic  story  of  one  Dan  Macmanus.  He 
was  an  Irish  tenant,  and  was  duly  made  the  victim  of  every  form 
of  oppression  ever  imputed  to  landlordism.  In  the  first  place,  his 
father,  who  brought  up  his  family  on  a  sixty-acre  farm,  naturally 
divided  it  between  his  two  sons,  so  that  Dan  only  got  two  fields 
which  were  flooded  in  wet  weather,  and  two  which  he  had  re- 
claimed himself  on  the  mountain  side.  On  the  strength  of  these 
possessions  he  married,  but  after  three  children  had  been  born  he 
had  to  part  with  the  two  reclaimed  fields,  and  after  three 
wet  seasons  with  the  flooded  ones.  After  this,  owing  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  spendthrift  landlord,  a  harsh  agent,  and  a 
malignant  bailiff,  he  was  evicted  from  the  cabin  to  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  retire.  Having  assaulted  the  bailiff  he  got  sent  to 
gaol  for  nine  months,  and  his  wife  went  mad  and  died  in 
the  infirmary  workhouse.  He  subsequently  died  miserably  in 
Dublin.  To  make  Dan's  character  complete,  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family,  who  owned  all  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  original  farm,  which  they  lost,  in- 
directly owing  to  the  Penal  Laws  and  more  directly  to  a 
flaw  in  a  perpetual  lease.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  detail,  for 
which  his  landlord  can  only  be  held  to  have  been  remotely  re- 
sponsible. The  story  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  imaginative 
power,  especially  the  death  of  Dan's  last  remaining  daughter, 
though  the  agony  is  rather  prolonged.  It  is,  however,  too  much 
of  a  quasi-political  tract  to  afford  a  proper  scope  for  the  literary 
powers  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Macmanus  lived 
and  died  before  1870.  The  author,  however,  seems  to  doubt 
whether  legislation  which  has  taken  place  since  then  will  not 
produce  changes  "  only  of  form,  and  not  of  fact."  This  is  rather 
hard  on  Mrs.  Gladstone,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

There  were  two  families  of  Everards — Ilalbert,  Jim,  and  Elsie 
in  one  family,  and  their  cousin  Ida  in  another.  They  were  all 
"  great  souls,"  or  wished  to  be.  So  they  all  turned  Agnostics  at 
about  twelve,  except  Elsie,  who  thought  that  she  need  not 
have  any  opinions  until  she  was  sixteen.  Halbert  and  Jim  had 
warm  tempers,  and  never  concealed  their  thoughts.  Halbert 
used  to  tell  Jim  that  he  hated  him,  and  wished  he  was  dead,  to 
which  Jim  replied  with  an  ego  quoque.  Halbert  told  his  mother 
that  he  would  not  pray  for  his  father,  because  he  hated  him,  on 
which  his  mother  let  him  off  his  prayers.  But  he  made  it  up 
afterwards,  saying,  "Mother,  I  shall,  perhaps,  try  to  get  over  my 
dislike  of  father ;  I  think  it  maybe  a  prejudice."  Ida  was  aii 
idealist  who  "  did  not  know,  and  probably  never  would,  the 
difference  between  a  passing  thunder-cloud  and  nightfall." 
However,  she  had  some  indefinite  "  woes,"  on  which  she  mused. 
These  agreeable  and  intelligent  young  personsgrew  up  without  doing 
anything  more  exciting  than  going  to  parties  which  they  disliked, 
and  talking  in  an  intelligent  way.  Then  Jim  married  Lilian 
Rivers,  an  old  schoolmistress  of  Ida's.  Ida  used  to  think  she 
was  "  a  great  soul,"  but  really  "  she  was  saving  all  to  be  a  great 
soul  in  the  next  world,"  so  Jim's  relations  were  greatly  disgusted 
at  the  match.  Another  objection  was  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Nan  Thomson,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Ida's,  who  had  become 
a  hospital  nurse.  However,  he  married  Lilian,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  Nan,  which  is  a  pity,  as  she  is  much  the  most  amusing 
person  in  the  book.  As  a  poetic  compensation  Ida  fell  in  love 
with  Lionel  Blake,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Jim's  and  an  artist 
who  soon  became  famous.  However,  she  did  not  marry  him 
either,  because  he  found  out  that  his  real  name  was  Evans,  and  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  drew  pictures  on  the  pavement, 
and  who  died  a  natural  death  after  a  coroner's  jury  had  found 
an  inquisition  against  him  for  murder.  Lionel  was  so  much 
annoyed  at  this  that  he  went  off  to  America,  but  was  drowned 
on  the  way,  where  he  laid  down  his  life  "  like  a  courteous  English 
gentleman,  and  so  went  down  with  the  captain  on  deck."  The 
only  amusing  parts  of  the  book  are  where  Jim  falls  in  love  with 
Nan  in  the  hospital,  and  where  Lionel  nearly  dies  of  starvation 
because  he  is  too  proud  to  ask  for  money  which  a  man  owed  him 
for  a  picture.  Otherwise,  the  young  persons  concerned  indulged 
freely  in  the  habit  which  Ida  imputes  to  Lilian  of  "  saying  things 
which  sounded  lovely,  but  that  did  not  exactly  mean  anything." 


TIMBER  AND  SOMF.  OF  ITS  DISEASES.* 

FORESTRY  is  a  craft  which  is  well  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.    The  combination 

"  Timber  ami  somen/  its  Diseases.  By  II.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F  U.S. 
F.L.S.    With  Illustrations.    Nature  Series.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


of  utility  with  beauty  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  is  hardly  to  be 
matched  by  any  other  pursuit  to  which  man  has  devoted  himself. 
We  were  all  foresters,  more  or  less,  in  the  earliest  days,  and  must 
have  both  acquired  and  inherited  a  great  love  of  trees  from  the 
beginning,  however  far  off  that  may  have  been  in  point  of  time. 
The  living  tree  was  our  protection  and  the  harbour  for  our  game 
when  we  were  nothing  but  hunters,  and  the  dead  tree  gave  us 
the  wood  on  which  we  first  practised  the  arts.  The  beauty  of 
the  tree  is  one  thing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  timber,  from  which 
so  many  beautiful  works  of  art  are  made,  is  altogether  another 
thing,  and  it  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  without  the  beauty 
of  the  one  the  beauty  of  the  other  would  be  non-existent.  The 
primeval  forests  throughout  the  world  have  afforded  us  timber  of 
all  sorts  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  and  so  far  we  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  it  down,  and  use  each  variety  of  wood 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  best  adapted. 
But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this  reckless  way  of  going  to 
work  some  day,  and  forestry  must  be  pursued  as  an  art  and  a 
science. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  short  work  of  the  Nature  Series,  and, 
therefore,  scientific,  but  scientific  with  a  practical  end  in  view. 
Mr.  Ward,  the  author,  is  a  professor  of  botany,  and  has  directed 
his  attention  to  the  botany  of  trees,  but  more  especially,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
diseases  of  trees,  which  injuriously  affect  the  timber,  in  the 
second  place.    It  is  a  very  useful  and  welcome  contribution  to  an 
important  branch  of  forestry  in  a  handy  form,  and,  as  the  author 
says  in  the  preface,  "  it  is  an  attempt  at  a  popular  exposition  of  a 
subject  almost  unknown  in  this  country."    That  it  should  be 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  where  so  much  planting  has 
been  done  for  purposes  of  ornament,  or  for  covert  for  game,  or  to 
occupy  waste  land,  where  the  English  oak  grows  and  flourishes, 
from  which  we  used  to  build  our  renowned  navy,  is  surprising. 
Mr.  Ward  quotes  the  Germans,  and  refers  to  the  museum  of 
forest  botany  at  Munich,  for  his  authorities,  the  study  of  the 
subject  in  this  country  having  only  just  begun.   The  illustrations 
in  the  book  are  from  drawings  explanatory  of  the  text,  and  fulfil 
that  purpose  clearly  and  accurately.    The  structure  of  timber  is 
described  in  detail.    The  cortex  is  "  more  popularly  the  '  bark' 
(an  unfortunate  word,  which  has  caused  much  trouble  in  its 
time)."     Technical  terms  are  used,  and  we  must  refer  to  the 
book  for  an  explanation  of  the  words  cambium,  tracheides,  &c. 
The  "  so-called "  annual  rings  in  timber,  to  which  Mr.  Ward 
refers,  are,  in  truth,  annual  rings  caused  by  the  year's  growth  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  why  the  fashionable  parti- 
ciple so-called  should  be  applied  to  them.    They  are  formed 
from  the  cambium,  the  visible  rings  marking  the  periods  of 
activity  and  inactivity  in  winter  and  summer.    In  some  wood 
the  rings  are  not  visible,  and  in  the  tropics  timber  without  the 
annual  rings  is  most  common,  because  the  seasons  of  growth 
are  not  separated  by  seasons  of  rest.    In  this  climate  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  formation  of  spring  wood  and  autumn 
wood,  of  which  the  autumn  wood  is  the  superior  in  quality. 
"  Very  many  woods,  as  is  well  known,  exhibit  marked  peculiarities 
in  their   inner  or  'heart-wood' — the    duramen  of  botanists — 
which  is  harder,  or  heavier,  or  of  some  decided  colour,  and  con- 
stitutes a  true  '  heart-wood,'  as  contrasted  with   the  softer, 
lighter,  non-coloured  '  sap-wood '  (a Iburnum)  :  in  other  cases  no 
obvious  differences  are  to  be  noticed,  and  the  tree  is  said  to  have 
no  'heart,'  but  to  consist  entirely  of  'sap-wood.'"- — P.  41.  The 
weight  of  wood,  as  we  all  know,  differs  much.    The  seasoned 
timber  of  the  Indian  tree,  Hardwiclaa  binata,  weighs  about 
80  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  Bombax  malabaricum 
may  weigh  less  than  20  lbs.    Generally  speaking,  wood  may 
be  said  to  weigh  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  the  cubic  foot.    The  prin- 
cipal timber  trees  are  botanically  classed  as  conifers  and  di- 
cotyledons, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  which  is 
which  ;  the  yew  and  the  juniper  are  classed  with  the  conifers. 
There  has  been  a  great  controversy  respecting  the  ascent  of 
water  in  tall  trees.    How  is  it  that  water  can  rise  from  the 
roots  to  the  top  of  trees  300  to  400  feet  high?     A  long 
chapter,  chapter  iv.,  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  author 
gives  the  explanation,  which  seems  to  him  the  only  possible  one. 
It  may  not  occur  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  the  ascent  of 
water  from  the  roots  to  the  top  shoot  of  a  lofty  tree  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  learned  men,  but  such  is  the  case  ;  and  the  various 
theories  advanced  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wood  are  expounded,  and  refuted  or  supported  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  this  chapter. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  treats  of  the  diseases  of  trees, 
which,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  damage  the  timber  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  cause  much  waste.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
fungus  parasites,  which  attach  themselves  to  a  wound  in  the  tree, 
and,  under  favourable  conditions  of  moisture,  &c,  grow  and 
spread.  The  principal  destructive  fungi  mentioned  are  Trametes 
radiciperda,  Ayaricus  melleus,  Polyporm  sulphur eus,  with  some 
others.  The  second  of  these  is  a  tawny  yellow  toadstool,  very 
common  in  this  country,  and  is  often  supposed  to  be  simply 
springing  from  the  dead,  rotten  wood,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  disease.  The  book  itself  must  be  conr 
suited  for  full  information  on  these  subjects,  so  important  to 
foresters,  who  in  lopping  off  branches,  or  in  examining  the 
injuries  caused  by  gales  of  wind  or  snow,  will  do  well  to  take 
means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  fungi  in  the  injured  parts. 
Many  a  goodly  tree  is  found,  when  felled,  to  be  rotten  at  the  core 
from  the  insidious  operations  of  a  parasitic  fungus.    Dry  rot  is  of 
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two  kinds,  caused  by  fungi.  The  most  common  and  well  known 
is  Merulius  lacrymans,  the  other  is  the  Polyporus  vaporarius, 
common  in  forests,  which  is  a  wound  parasite.  Dry-rot  has  been 
so  long  a  plague  to  builders  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  employers 
of  builders,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  means  of  prevention  here 
pointed  out  are  not  more  universally  employed.  Mr.  Ward  says 
of  dry-rot : — "  The  spores  are  developed  in  countless  myriads 
from  the  fructifications  described,  and  they  are  extremely  minute 
and  light ;  it  has  been  proved  that  they  can  be  carried  from  house 
to  house  on  the  clothes  and  tools  &c.  of  workmen.  .  .  .  Hartig 
proved  that  the  spores  can  be  carried  from  the  wood  of  one  build- 
ing to  that  of  another  by  means  of  the  saws  of  workmen " 
(p.  189). 

"  Canker "  and  the  larch  disease  have  a  chapter,  x.,  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Ward  only  just  alludes  to  canker  in  apple-trees, 
which,  as  it  is  a  plague  to  gardeners,  is  disappointing ;  but 
enlarges  on  the  larch  disease,  "  which  has  caused  such  costly 
■devastations  in  plantations."  The  larch,  a  most  valuable  tree, 
in  consequence  of  the  unusual  combinations  of  rapid  growth  and 
durability,  is  an  Alpine  tree,  growing  naturally  at  an  elevation  of 
from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  and  more,  above  sea  level.  And  to  its 
-cultivation  in  lowland  valleys  is  attributed  the  larch  disease, 
which  is  a  "  canker "  and  a  fungus  readily  communicated  from 
tree  to  tree.  Mr.  Ward  always  writes  "  canker "  thus,  not 
approving  of  the  name,  which,  he  says,  is  derived  by  analogy 
from  cancer  with  no  warrant  in  fact. 

There  are  interesting  chapters  on  leaves  and  leaf  diseases 
which  every  one  knows  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
formation  of  timber.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  "  damping 
off"  of  seedlings  due  to  the  ravages  of  fungi,  a  source  of  great 
vexation  to  the  nurseryman.  For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book,  which  is  a  very  good  and  instructive  introduction  to 
a  branch  of  forestry,  a  pursuit  which,  we  trust,  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  The  book  is  small,  compact,  and  businesslike,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  good  index. 


OXFORD  SCHOLARSHIP.* 

WITHIN  the  last  few  months  three  volumes  have  been  issued 
from  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  each  of  which  is  in 
Itself  important,  and  each  by  itself  sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  re- 
proach of  sterility  which  has  been  so  often  and  too  justly  charged 
against  the  refined  taste  and  deep  erudition  of  many  Oxford 
scholars.  Two  of  these  volumes  are  entirely  new,  and  the  other 
is  an  old  friend  in  a  new  shape.  Before  we  discuss  the  works  of 
Professor  Henry  Nettleship  and  Mr.  Sydney  Owen  it  will  be 
pleasant  and  convenient  to  clear  the  ground  before  us  by  dealing 
shortly  with  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  Commentary 
on  Catullus.  More  than  twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
edition  saw  the  light,  and  more  than  thirty  since  the  author  first 
devoted  himself  to  a  department  of  Latin  scholarship  which  to  a 
less  considerable  scholar  would  have  been  the  labour  of  a  life- 
time. But  in  the  interval  which  has  passed  between  the  first  and 
second  editions  Mr.  Ellis  has  exercised  his  powers  on  other  texts, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  had  put  Catullus  aside 
as  an  author  on  whom  he  had  spoken  his  last  word.  But  a  good 
many  things  have  happened  since  1876;  a  good  many  criticisms 
were  passed,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  most  of  them 
laudatory,  but  not  all  of  them  acquiescent,  and  one  of  them 
manifestly  unfair.  Of  these  the  fairest  and  also  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  II.  A.  J.  Munro, 
and  at  many  places  it  has  left  its  impress  on  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  Commentary ;  in  every  case  Munro's  views  have  been 
•carefully  considered,  and  sometimes  adopted,  although  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  gently  putting  aside  the  emendations  (which  form  "  the  least 
able  portion "  of  Munro's  volume),  hints  a  mild  surprise  that 
he  has  so  often  dissented  from  Munro's  conclusions,  "  even  on 
points  of  syntax,  where  he  might  be  expected  to  speak  with 
absolute  authority."  Of  the  Commentary  of  Bahrens  Mr.  Ellis 
■evidently  finds  it  difficult  to  write  with  the  moderation  which 
has  characterized  most  of  the  disputes  between  modern  scholars. 
41  Any  one  [he  says]  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  this 
work  will  see  how  greatly  the  author  is  indebted  to  my  pages, 
and  how  little  acknowledgment  he  has  made  of  his  debts." 
Then  he  goes  on : — "  If  he  mentions  my  name,  it  is  more 
often  to  depreciate  than  to  praise.  His  own  commentary  is 
lengthy  and  not  too  attractive  in  style  ;  crowded,  too,  with  im- 
possible emendations  which  waste  many  pages  and  much  time." 
Of  Riese  Mr.  Ellis  speaks  with  considerable  appreciation ;  so, 
again,  of  Eugene  Benoist,  whose  edition  (only  half  completed) 
"  follows  me  so  very  closely  that  it  might  almost  seem  a  repro- 
duction of  my  own  work  in  the  French  language."  Some  points 
of  fresh  interest  were  brought  out  last  year  in  the  Tauchnitz 
■edition  by  Bernhard  Schmitd.  All  these  books,  either  in  form  or 
in  effect,  were  partially  at  least  criticisms  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's 
original  work,  and  in  the  second  edition  it  has  been  necessary  to 
take  account  of  everything  in  them  which  was  noteworthy.  To 
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enumerate  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  changes  introduced,  the 
notes  enlarged  or  revised,  and  the  supplementary  remarks,  added 
would  make  a  long  article,  nor  would  it  be  interesting  except  to 
one  who  was  far  advanced  in  Catullian  scholarship.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  anybody  able  to  appreciate  the  first  edition  ought  to 
buy  the  second.  One  special  point  in  the  new  volume  is  men- 
tioned in  the  preface ;  it  recalls  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Catullian  criticism,  when  so  much  was  done 
that  was  ignored  by  later  scholars,  so  much  that  has  been  restored 
to  its  proper  place  by  the  Catullian  revival  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  was 
himself  a  leader. 

Not  contented  with  these  important  and  laborious  Contributions 
to  Latin  Lexicography,  Professor  Henry  Nettleship,  in  a  melan- 
choly preface,  laments  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  them 
much  greater  than  they  are.  Indeed,  he  has  some  reason  to  feel 
aggrieved,  not  against  anybody  in  particular,  but  against  every- 
body in  general — everybody,  that  is  to  say,  who  might  have 
assisted  him  but  has  not  done  so.  Some  fourteen  years  ago  he 
was  invited  by  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and 
undertook  (with  a  light  heart,  apparently)  to  compile  a  Latin- 
English  Lexicon  fit  to  stand  alongside  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  He 
has  been  working  at  his  task  for  some  twelve  years,  and  has  now 
completed  not  much  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  it.  He  had 
counted,  in  his  sanguine  youth,  upon  receiving  adequate  assistance 
from  other  scholars ;  but  he  tells  us  that,  except  for  "  some  isolated 
contributions  from  friends,"  the  work  has  been  left  to  him  alone, 
and  he  could  not  carry  it  out  by  himself.  Accordingly,  he  has 
now  published  as  much  as  he  has  been  able  to  finish — the  whole 
of  letter  A  and  a  number  of  articles  and  notes  under  the 
other  letters, .  making  altogether  a  bulky  volume  of  some 
600  pages,  each  of  which  represents  an  amount  of  tedious 
labour  difficult  to  realize  by  anybody  who  has  not  taken  a  part  in 
it.  Professor  Nettleship  tells  us  that  he  made  Lewis  and  Short 
the  basis  of  his  projected  Lexicon,  and  has  published  nothing 
which  he  does  not  think  to  be  "  a  necessary  improvement  upon 
that  work."  One  great  convenience,  which  we  hope  to  see 
adopted  by  any  scholars  who  may  carry  on  Professor  Nettleship's 
work,  is  his  careful  arrangement  of  the  authors  referred  to  under 
each  head  of  interpretation  according  to  their  chronological 
order.  That  by  itself  is  a  great  help  towards  grasping  the 
gradual  developments  of  usage,  either  towards  extension  or 
restriction.  Other  noticeable  points  in  Professor  Nettleship's  Con- 
tributions are  the  number  of  Proper  Names  which  he  has  collected 
from  the  Corpus  Lnscriptionum,  and  the  care  which  he  has  taken 
to  bring  up  all  that  was  worth  saving  from  the  remains  of  the 
early  Latin  scholars,  lexicographers,  or  commentators.  A  book 
like  this  can  only  be  reviewed  by  sample,  unless  the  reviewer  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  spend  as  much  time  in  testing  it  as  the 
author  in  writing  it.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  tried  Professor 
Nettleship's  arrangements  of  the  articles  under  letter  A,  we  have 
only  found  a  single  case  of  displacement  or  omission.  On  looking 
for  arcesso  at  its  natural  place,  on  p.  264,  next  after  arcessitor,  we 
do  not  find  it,  or  any  reference  to  it.  We  have  to  go  back  to 
p.  17,  where  it  is  printed  next  after  accerso,  and  next  before 
accessa.  Again,  when  so  much  in  lexicography  proper  has  been 
omitted  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  accomplished,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  Professor  Nettleship  should  have  devoted  ten  of 
his  learned  pages,  under  the  head  of  Jus  Gentium,  to  an  article 
which  would  have  better  found  its  place  in  a  legal  treatise. 
Professor  Nettleship  laments  that  he  enjoys  "  but  little  time  for 
keeping  abreast  with  the  advances  in  method  made  by  the  new 
school  of  comparative  philologists."  He  fully  recognizes  the 
value  of  their  work,  but  has  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  it 
in  the  etymologies  which  he  has  himself  suggested.  Indeed,  as  he 
tells  us  quite  frankly,  he  has  generally  based  any  new  hypothesis, 
not  upon  the  "  rigid  laws  "  which  govern  the  changes  of  sound 
and  accent,  but  upon  considerations  affecting  the  meaning  and 
usage  of  a  word.  Many  of  these  new  hypotheses  are  ingenious, 
and  some  are  evidently  sound ;  none  of  them  are  frivolous, 
although  some  are  difficult  to  accept,  even  for  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  rigidities  of  the  New  School.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  shortly  indicating  a  few  of  the  new  views 
which  Professor  Nettleship  claims  to  have  put  forward.  He  dis- 
misses, of  course,  s.v.  Adulter,  the  absurd  etymology  from  ad  and 
altar  ;  argues  that  the  second  syllable  id  is  verbal ;  proves  that 
the  different  usages  point  to  an  idea  of  "  corruption,"  and  there- 
fore conjectures  as  the  origin  a  base  ol  or  ul,  "which  perhaps 
meant  originally  to  wet  or  spoil  with  moisture  (comp.  ab-ol-ere)." 
The  form  of  the  word,  he  adds,  is  "  exactly  like  that  of  cul-ter, 
literally  the  striker."  Under  Armentum  he  first  suggests  the 
commonly  accepted  derivation  from  aro,  but  seems  to  prefer  an 
alternative  origin  which  connects  it  with  words  like  ar-tis  and 
ar-ma,  as  coming  from  ar-,  to  join  or  fit ;  in  this  sense  armentum 
would  mean  a  beast  that  can  be  fitted  or  joined  either  to  a  plough 
or  another  animal.  Under  Cerrinumia  he  rejects  the  ancient 
derivations  {care,  caritas,  and  carere) ;  he  does  not  favour  the 
modern  suggestions  that  it  is  connected  with  Tear  (to  make),  ceres, 
cents,  and  creare  ;  finally  he  prefers  to  connect  it  with  the  baseA'M 
(to  think),  kav-is  (a  wise  man),  Koriv,  cavere  and  cura.  Thus  he 
makes  it  to  stand  for  cav-i-ri-monia,  and  like  teffri-monia  it  would 
then  be  an  abstr.  f.  from  a  lost  participle  adj.,  cavin-mon  = 
thoughtful  or  wise.  Under  Recens  Professor  Nettleship  agrees 
with  Darmesteter  that  the  word  is  a  present  participle,  but 
holds  that  the  lost  verb  is  not  rece?-e  =  to  come  back  ;  but  recere  = 
to  flow,  "  the  base  of  which  stands  to  rig-  of  rig-are  as  that  of 
plec-sus  does  to  that  oipli-care.  Thus,  Cat.  63.  7  (recente  sanguine) 
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is  explained  "  flowing  blood,"  and  Virg.  A.  6.  674  (prata  recentia 
rivis)  "  as  watered  by  streams,"  and  6.  450  (recens  a  vulnere  Dido) 
"  with  the  blood  flowing  from  her  -wound."  For  the  idea  of 
freshness  which  seems  to  be  attached  to  most  of  the  uses  of  the 
■word,  Professor  Xettleskip  accounts  by  deriving  it  from  fresh- 
ness in  plants,  "which  implies  moisture."  That  is  hardly  satis- 
factory. But  there  is  more  plausibility  in  the  quotation  from  the 
scholia  on  Lucan,  2.  123  (fest<e  rorantia  nunsce  Imposuit)  where 
rorantia  is  explained  as  =  recentia.  These  few  specimens  which  we 
have  quoted  may  give  some  idea  of  one  aspect  of  one  side  of  Pro- 
fessor Nettleship's  recent  work  in  Latin  Lexicography.  Really 
there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  his  Co7itributio»s,  except  that  they 
are  too  few,  although  they  are  many  for  one  man  to  have  made  in 
a  dozen  years.  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  publication  of  this 
volume  will  arouse  other  scholars  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere  to  colla- 
borate with  Professor  Nettleship  in  a  work  which  is  crying  aloud 
for  somebody  to  undertake  it  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  acute  and  laborious 
■work  done  by  a  young  scholar  like  Mr.  Owen  in  his  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Tristia.  Put  he  has  not  only  been  acute  and  laborious  ; 
he  has  been  exceptionally  lucky,  and  has  made  haste  to  share  his 
good  fortune  with  his  brother  scholars.  During  his  work  in  the 
Podleian  Library  he  lighted  upon  a  codex  of  the  highest  value 
and  he  has  made  the  fullest  use  of  it.  Put  let  him  tell  his  own 
tale  in  his  own  enthusiastic  Latin : — "  Sed  ecce  res  proeclara  .... 
ipsa  editio  Parmensis  a.  1477  collationibus  et  adnotationibus 
ipsius  Politiani  maim  instructa  felici  quodam  casu  mihi  oblata 
est."  The  Bodleian  copy  turned  out  to  be  the  very  one  which 
had  been  kept  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  the  Laurentian 
Library — untie  quomodo  exulaverit  ineertnm  est.  Let  us  not  be 
too  curious  as  to  the  adventures  by  which  it  found  its  way  to 
the  hands  of  Bodley's  librarian.  Let  us  be  content  that  it 
fell  into  Mr.  Owen's.  Its  history  is  unknown.  "  IHud  autem 
solum  constat  hoc  exemplar  pretiosum  a  curatoribus  biblio- 
thecpe  Bodleianae  a.  1S33  emptum  esse  vendentibus  bibliopolis 
Londiniensibus  Paynio  et  Fossio  septuaginta  duobus  et  semissis 
aureis."  It  appears  that  Politian  had  by  him  two  codices  which 
have  since  been  lost,  one  (Marcianus  A),  which  Mr.  Owen 
assigns  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  another  (Mediceus  6),  which 
was  more  recent,  and  which  may  be  conjecturally  attributed  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  Where  Politianus  makes  no  remark,  Mr. 
Owen  assumes  that  these  two  codices  were  in  agreement  both 
with  each  other  and  with  the  printed  text.  It  is  not  possible  to 
indicate  here  the  use  which  Mr.  Owen  has  made  of  his  ex- 
ceptional advantages,  or  to  state  even  in  outline  his  theory  of  the 
relations  between  the  different  classes  of  codices.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  has  done  much,  although  he  has  left  much  more 
to  be  done  by  himself  or  his  successors,  towards  establishing 
the  text  of  the  Trutia.  By  the  liberality  of  the  University 
Press  he  has  been  enabled  to  increase  the  value  of  his  book  by 
two  beautiful  reproductions — one  of  the  first  page  of  the  Codex 
Laurentianus  and  the  other  of  the  first  page  of  the  Codex 
Tyronenxis.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  with  the 
conservatism  of  a  true  scholar  Mr.  Owen  defends  the  tra- 
ditional title  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
labour.  He  states  the  objection  candidly  enough  : — "  Illud 
autem  admirabile  mihi  semper  visum  est,  adjectivum  nude 
posit  um  inscriptions  loco  stare."  He  points  out  that 
"  Tristia  "  is  not  analogous  to  such  titles  as  the  Greek  ipariKu 
and  yrupyiKa  or  the  Latin  Punica  or  ruralia.  "Cum  omnia  sint 
adjectiva  a  substantivis  derivata,  substantivorum  munere  ultro 
funguntur."  For  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  and  perhaps 
doubtful  title  he  goes  to  Callimachus,  who  was  to  Ovid  as 
well  as  to  Propertius  both  a  model  and  a  master.  He  recol- 
lects a  familiar  passage  in  Suidas,  in  which  the  works  of 
Callimachus  are  enumerated,  last  in  the  list  being  McXtj,  *I/itr, 
k.t.X. — an  enumeration  which  has  excited  the  wrath  of  Schneider 
(id  quod  Schneidero  maxima  offensioni  est).  But  Mr.  Owen 
suggests  "  non  /if'An  sed  /zeAta  ita  legendum  ut  /xe'Xfa  Greece  idem 
quod  tristia  Latine  valeat."  By  this  conjecture  Mr.  Owen  is 
able  at  once  to  explain  a  familiar  title  which  he  would  have 
been  unwilling  to  give  up,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
Suidas — both  of  them  laudable  and  pious  objects. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  B.  L.  FARJEON  is  clever  in  describing  crime,  in  lead- 
ing his  readers  on  from  one  palpitating  horror  to  another. 
Murder  creeps  with  cunning  step  through  his  pages  ;  ghastly 
whispers,  ghostly  horrors  strike  terror  to  the  imaginative  mind; 
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the  lights  burn  more  dimly,  and  a  throbbing  fear  of  the  "big 
dark  "  comes  with  the  closing  of  the  second  volume.  A  gleam 
of  hope  is  permitted,  however,  early  in  the  third  volume,  and 
we  do  feel  confident  that  the  agony,  though  it  is  piled  up  high 
as  Hainan,  will  fall  away  at  last  and  the  lover  and  his  lass  will 
be  happily  married.  But  for  this  sure  hope  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  endure  the  long  chronicle  of  sickening  cruelty  to  a  child 
which  we  have  before  us  in  A  Young  Girl's  Life.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  book,  although 
fascinating  with  the  fascination  of  horror.  It  deals  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Evelina  Durham,  whose  parents  died  when  the  said  Evelina 
was  ten  years  old.  The  little  orphan  was  a  considerable  heiress, 
and  was  left  by  her  father's  will  to  the  care  of  two  guardians,  who 
in  their  turn  placed  her  in  charge  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Parker.  This 
fiendish  woman  conceives  the  idea  of  driving  the  child  mad  that 
she  may  retain  the  charge  of  her  and  the  consequent  income,  and 
through  long  years  a  system  of  cruel  bullying  is  carried  out.  This 
part  of  the  story,  though  disagreeable,  is  well  told — the  lighter, 
and  what  should  be  the  sympathetic  parts,  are  badly  told.  There- 
is  a  marked  inconsistency  between  the  way  in  which  the  child 
writes  and  speaks.  We  cannot  feel  any  great  sympathy  with  a 
young  lady  of  fourteen  who  has  a  mild  flirtation  with  the> 
butcher's  boy,  even  though  the  butcher's  boy  eventually  takes  to 
literature  and  makes  a  success  in  penny-dreadfuls.  The  virtuous 
nurse  and  her  worthy  brother,  the  grocer,  are  suitable  characters, 
for  the  transpontine  stage,  and  in  our  mind's  eye  we  see  the  hat 
lifted  for  the  gallery  sentiment ;  but  such  people  are  not  met  with 
in  real  life,  and  in  these  days  a  so-called  modern  novel  must  be 
truthfully  descriptive  to  be  interesting.  This  is  certainly  not  the? 
best  thing  we  have  ever  read  from  Mr.  Farjeon's  pen. 

Roger  Ferron ;  and  other  Stories,  have  been  mostly,  if  not  all, 
reprinted  from  various  magazines.  With  one  exception  they  are- 
all  mildly  interesting,  gracefully  written  little  stories,  very 
improving  in  their  sentiments,  and  quite  harmless.  We  said 
"with  one  exception,"  and  we  joyfully  except  the  story  of  "The 
Ratcatcher  of  Hameln,"  under  which  title  we  recognize  our  old 
and  well-beloved  friend,  the  Pied  Piper.  Always  new,  though 
so  old,  always  fascinating,  though  so  familiar,  comes  the  sound 
of  that  pipe  ;  the  children  turn  from  their  play  to  listen,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  old  dance  to  the  wilful  tempting  tune.  It  is  not 
possible  to  judge  quite  dispassionately  of  this  story  as  written  by 
Mrs.  Macquoid.  A  stronger  voice  than  hers  has  spoken,  and 
the  echo  is  still  in  our  ears,  so  that  we  must  needs  love 
the  new  story  for  the  old  sake's  sake !  Roger  Ferron  is  a  faithful! 
picture  of  the  vie  bourgeoise  in  a  small  town  in  Northern 
France,  and  as  such  must  be  valuable,  however  slight  is  the 
sketch.  WTe  know  too  little  in  England  of  the  simple  life  of 
our  French  neighbours  of  the  middle  class,  which  nevertheless 
closely  resembles  our  own  in  many  respects,  though  possibly  we 
have  more  pretension  and  less  comfort.  "  Success  "  is  the  best  of 
this  collection  of  stories,  and  reminds  us  more  of  the  author  of 
Patty  than  anything  else  in  the  book ;  there  is  more  of  the  old 
pathos,  the  fine  touches  which  tell  so  much,  and  the  indivi- 
duality of  character  which  we  look  for  from  her  pen.  Indeed, 
the  German  stories  are  throughout  much  the  best,  and  all  are 
good,  if  not  powerful. 

Let  those  who  dislike  a  dialect  avoid  this  book  ;  for  its  prin- 
cipal charm  lies  in  the  quaint  sayings  and  the  native  idiom 
of  the  fisher  folk  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  To  many  people  the 
independent  "little  island"  is  untrodden  ground,  and  yet  it 
must  surely  be  a  lovely  land  and  well  worth  the  visiting  if,  as 
Mrs.  Barr  tells  us,  "  in  the  Isle  of  Man  it  is  permitted  that 
mortals  shall  find  in  reality  the  intensely  green  verdure,  the 
wonderful  flowers,  the  clear  air,  the  charmed  stillness  of  their 
visions — a  stillness  only  intensified  by  the  everlasting  murmur  of 
the  ocean,  which  vibrates  through  them  like  the  pulse  of  life." 
True,  this  was  half  a  century  ago,  and  so  many  places  which  were 
quiet  and  lovely  then  are  so  no  longer.  Cavalry  officers  nowa- 
days do  not  walk  about  when  on  leave  in  the  country  in  full  uni- 
form ;  but  they  did  do  it  then,  according  to  Mrs.  Barr.  Much 
more  wonderful  things  happened  then.  Plover's  eggs  were  to  be 
found  when  the  "  laburnums  were  dropping  flowers  of  gold  and 
the  fuchsia  hedges  were  a  glorious  wonder  of  scarlet  and  purple 
bells ;  the  subtle  woody  smell  of  wallflowers  enthralled  the- 
senses ;  white  lilies  lighted  up  the  pansy  beds."  It  is  a  sweet 
picture,  and  it  is  sad  to  remember  that  plover's  eggs  are  found  in 
the  early  spring,  and  that  laburnums  and  fuchsias  are  never  in 
flower  together  nor  at  that  time  of  year.  We  presume  that 
George  Pennington  is  the  idol  whose  feet  were  clay,  and  we  con- 
sider that  he  is  most  leniently  treated  in  being  so  described,  see- 
ing that  he  has  every  vice,  and  no  virtue  except  good  looks.  Mrs. 
Barr  is  at  her  best  when  she  writes  of  the  people,  and  one  choice 
passage  we  must  quote — Bella  Clucas's  father  speaks  :— 

"Listen,  Bella,  my  lass.  You'll  be  givin'  no  encouragement  to  the  like 
of  Captain  Pennington  ;  a  poor  scamp  he  is.  I'm  thinkin'  little  of  him,, 
spite  of  his  nice  ways — bad  at  the  core,  and  tbnd  of  sin,  and  takin'  his  full 
of  it — and  nothin'  at  all  in  him  for  you  to  be  trustin'  to — and  a  stran  ger, 
and  nobody  knowin'  anvthin'  of  the  men  afore  him — and  not  religious,  nor 
even  the  make-believe  of  it — aw,  a  bad  lot,  and  plannin'  and  sehemin',  and 
never  straight  on  all  sides." 

'•Aw,  then,  who  is  straight  on  all  sides,  father  ?  " 

"  I  am  plumb  straight :  and  so  is  your  brother  Gale  ;  allis  savin'  the? 
thing  we  mane  and  doing  the  tiling  that's  right.'' 

"Chut,  father ;  I'm  never  seein'  the  man  yet  who  hadn'  a  fault— 

'  Ould  David's  son 
The  wise  he  was,  and  put  in  the  Bible 
For  the  wise  he  was  ;  but  unfortnit  li'ble 
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To  women,  and  that's  the  way  it  is 
There  isu'  one  of  us  hasn'  a  list 
To  port  or  starboard.' 

Aw,  bless  me,  faults  enough  in  all  of  us!  " 

Bella  Clucas  is  a  charming,  well-drawn  character,  and  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  she  is  fascinated  by  a  worthless 
scamp.  The  denouement  is  well  imagined,  and  not  conventional. 
With  many  faults,  the  book  has  many  virtues. 

We  are  told  that  A  Dash  of  Bitter  is  a  temperance  story,  and 
it  may  be  very  satisfactory  and  comforting  to  the  earnest  votaries 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  to  read  of  the  awful  fate  of  the  young  man 
who  mingled  "  bitter  "  with  soda-water,  and  forthwith  perished — 
morally  !  It  is  good  also  for  the  water-drinkers  to  hear  and 
believe  that  a  course  of  aqua  pura  will  develop  all  the  physical 
qualities,  and  that  a  young  man  so  treated  will,  with  little  in- 
struction and  less  practice,  become  perforce  a  splendid  cricketer, 
runner,  jumper,  boxer,  and  cyclist,  even  if  he  cannot  make  a 
living  by  his  pen,  and  proves  himself  to  be  in  every  other  walk 
of  life  "  nine  distinct  sorts  of  a  born  fool."  We  presume  this 
book  was  written  with  the  object  of  convincing  erring  mortals  of 
the  value  of  temperance,  or  rather  of  total  nbstinence,  for  there 
is  nothing  temperate  in  its  pages ;  but  no  reasonable  being  is 
likely  to  be  moved  by  a  statement  so  entirely  onesided  and 
absurd.  Every  man  who,  in  the  refined  language  of  the  author, 
"  tastes,"  is,  or  becomes,  a  drunkard  and  a  scoundrel,  and  the 
only  woman  who  so  far  forgets  herself  is  depicted  as  a  very  un- 
pleasant person.  The  description  of  her  married  life  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Deane  Hilton's  com- 
position :  — 

The  gallant  Fallow  married  Rosalind  in  due  course,  but  they  did  not  get 
on  very  well.  He  would  devote  himself  to  the  turf,  and  associate  with  a 
loud,  fastset — a  set  which  his  wife,  who  liked  to  mix  with  people  of  genius, 
despised,  and  this  led  to  friction.  Her  temper  did  not  improve,  for  she  was 
disappointed  in  her  marriage — it  had  not  brought  her  half  the  social  dis- 
tinction she  had  expected.  When  she  was  sarcastic,  her  husband  answered 
notagain,  but  drank  copiously  till  he  made  a  beast  of  himself.  Gradually 
they  drifted  apart,  and  led  a  miserable  life,  each  having  a  contempt  for  the 
other's  pursuits. 

Nothing  but  disgust  can  be  aroused  by  this  miserable  attempt  at 
writing,  and  the  Band  of  Hope  must  surely  feel  something  akin 
to  despair  when  their  cause  is  pleaded  by  such  a  damaging 
advocate. 

This  is  that  Daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  picked  Moses  out  of  the 
bulrushes,  although  by  the  showing  of  her  chronicler,  Mr.  Edgar 
Lee,  she  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  illustrious  lady  who  caused 
that  son  of  Israel  to  be  instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  and  will  overlook 
this  discrepancy.  The  name  of  this  Princess  was  Zillah,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  her  in  company  with  her  husband  Hilmy  at  the 
Derby,  where  the  author  makes  their  acquaintance  and  earns 
their  eternal  gratitude,  love,  and  confidence  by  rescuing  them 
from  a  band  of  infuriated  "  nigger  minstrels."  Hilmy  does  not 
speak  English  well,  but  is  found  to  be  quite  at  home  in  French. 
We  are  further  convinced  of  this  by  hearing  that  he  says  he  is 
"  ennuyant,"  when  he  wishes  to  say  he  is  bored,  and 
by  learning  that  he  habitually  sinks  into  a  luxurious 
velvet  rocking  "  fauteuil,"  and  that  he  has  been  en- 
closed in  "  buttressed  muraillements."  In  such  a  language, 
which  is  perhaps  not  exactly  French,  he  held  converse  with 
the  author,  and  eventually  confided  to  him  a  manuscript 
which  contains  the  history  of  his  life  and  love.  At  this  point  we 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that  this  book  was  intended  to  be 
serious,  and  quite  seriously  we  are  told  that  Zillah  and  Hilmy, 
having  been  unhappy  in  their  loves  in  the  days  of  Moses,  drank 
deep  of  a  certain  drug  known  to  an  ancient  Saga,  and  sank  to 
sleep  in  the  Catacombs.  Proper  means  were  adopted  to  have 
Hilmy  awakened  by  the  administering  of  other  drugs  when  he  had 
had  a  comfortable  sleep  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  played  the  part  of  a  peripatetic  Jack-in-the-box 
through  the  ages,  waiting  for  a  century  good  and  pure  enough  to 
waken  Zillah  in.  The  early  history  of  Zillah  does  not  appear  of  a 
nature  to  necessitate  such  stringent  precautions.  Shehad  no  scruples 
about  telling  a  useful  lie,  nor  about  taking  all  the  jewels  she 
could  find  to  be  buried  with  her  in  the  Catacombs ;  where,  by- 
the-bye,  they  throve  wonderfully,  for  being  planted  jewels  they 
grew  into  millions,  and  by  their  aid  Hilmy  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Solomon,  ransomed  Christians  in  the  days  of 
Nero,  and  played  the  most  important  parts  in  the  most  thrilling 
scenes  in  the  histories  of  all  times  and  all  countries.  Eventually 
we  take  leave  of  these  restless  Orientals  in  the  London  season  of 
1885.  They  have  made  up  their  minds  to  try  the  twentieth  century, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  worse  than  the  nineteenth.  Here 
the  allusions  to  real  persons  and  events  are  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  the  description  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  conver- 
sation of  "  Society  "  out-Herods  Herod  ;  and  all  this  stuff  is  dedi- 
cated, without  an  apology,  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  ! 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  Trollopes  Dilenwta, 
although  it  purports  to  be  written  about  "  a  Cambridge  Quad."  A 
fearful  young  woman  with  two  lovely  blue  eyes,  hair  of  rich, 
tawny  gold,  and  a  creamy  complexion,  is  widowed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  distraught  in  the  middle,  and  remarried  at  the 
end,  all  in  the  Quad,  and  Trollope's  dilemma  appears  to  have 
been  how  he,  the  senior  tutor,  was  to  induce  her,  the  lovely 
weeping  one,  to  leave  that  Quad.  Of  course,  all  the  under- 
graduates fall  victims  to  the  lachrymose  beauty,  whose  frequent 
weeping  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  swelling 


her  features  and  reddening  her  eyes,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
less  fortunate  women.  The  whole  story  is  improbable,  and,  we 
trust,  impossible.  There  is  a  maundering  religious  sentiment 
throughout  which  in  no  way  adds  to  the  merit  of  this  very  stupid 
little  book,  and  the  only  strong  point  to  be  discovered  anywhere 
is  the  unconditional  praise  of  the  old  '57  port ! 

Miss  Davis,  of  Brooklyn,  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  with  lovely  clothes  and  many  lovers.  She  has  many 
friends,  all  beautiful  young  women,  with  lovely  clothes  and  many 
lovers,  and  an  illegitimate  sister.  All  the  young  women  are 
engaged  to  be  married  ;  some  of  them  to  the  right  men,  in  which 
case  they  break  off  the  engagement  and  betroth  themselves,  from 
the  highest  possible  motives,  to  the  wrong  men.  Some  are  en- 
gaged to  the  wrong  men,  and  then  they  take  comfort  by  passionate 
love-scenes  with  the  right  men.  It  is  a  perpetual  shuffle,  cut, 
and  deal  again.  There  is  a  story  certainly,  an  undercurrent  of 
illegitimate  sister,  with  a  little  transparent  plot  which  serves  as 
a  groundwork  for  the  "gowns"  and  "creations,"  the  bouquets, 
bracelets,  clasped  hands,  clinging  arms,  longing  eyes,  passionate 
lips,  yielding  forms,  ridiculous  misunderstandings,  and  meaning- 
less reconciliations  which  fill  nearly  two  hundred  pages.  We  fail 
to  see  the  object  of  this  work  in  its  present  form,  where  none  but 
a  sentimental  schoolgirl  or  the  conscientious  critic  would  read  it, 
and  would  suggest  that  a  fitting  place  should  be  found  for  it  in 
some  magazine  of  fashion,  where  the  descriptions  of  the  "  gowns  " 
at  least  would  be  intelligible  to  the  initiated. 


A  VILLAGE  PROPAGANDA.* 

BETWEEN  the  Don  and  the  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  there 
is  a  stream  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Water,"  a  designation 
which,  as  all  Scotchmen  and  many  Englishmen  are  aware, 
signifies  something  bigger  than  a  burn,  and  not  big  enough  to  be 
styled  a  river.  On  this  water  is  situated  the  village  of  Rhynie — 
a  bleak  spot,  if  the  photograph  on  the  title-page  is  to  be  trusted. 
Near  it  is  the  Hill  or  Tap  o'  Noth,  of  which  minister  and  con- 
gregation, the  village  schoolmaster  and  his  scholars,  are  justly 
proud.  Indeed,  when  an  envious  neighbour  thought  proper  to 
exalt  the  claims  of  another  mountain  known  as  the  Buck  of  the 
Cabrach,  and  in  the  poetical  columns  of  a  county  paper  ventured 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Tap  o'  Noth,  he  was  so  sternly 
and  effectively  rebuked  for  his  presumption  by  a  member  of 
the  respected  local  house  of  Troup  and  Smith  that  he  was  at 
once  silenced,  and  his  discomfiture  is  remembered  to  this  day.  It 
seems  that  about  forty  years  ago  the  village  of  Rhynie  was  one 
of  the  quietest,  not  to  say  the  dullest,  abodes  in  the  Highlands. 
There  were  certainly  castles,  Druidical  circles,  and  sculptured 
stones  in  the  neighbourhood  to  reward  the  curiosity  of  the  anti- 
quary and  the  scholar.  But  the  more  adventurous  portion  of  the 
population  had  gone  off  to  find  employment  in  large  towns.  The 
remainder  consisted  of  small  tradesmen,  crofters,  farmers,  and 
hired  servants.  The  "  merchants,"  as  they  are  often  termed, 
could  put  their  hands  to  any  "  agricultural  operation."  Young 
men  and  women,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  house,  threshed 
out  the  corn  and  beat  the  hirelings  and  hinds  at  their  own  work. 
In  the  winter  the  parish  school  was  well  attended.  There  was 
very  little  to  disturb  order  or  enliven  the  monotony  of  existence. 
A  few  games  on  the  village  green  in  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Forbes  coach  or  the  carrier,  a  raffle  at  the 
smithy,  a  shooting  match  at  the  Bridge  of  Bogie,  and,  pace  the 
ministers  of  three  kirks,  a  Christmas  soiree  and  a  ball,  were 
the  only  incidents  to  diversify  the  trivial  round  and  the  common 
task.  In  ecclesiastical  circles  this  peaceful  region  was  known 
as  "  the  Dead  Sea  of  Strathbogie."  All  of  a  sudden  the 
district  woke  up.  The  first  quickening  was  caused  by  the  Kirk 
secession  of  1843.  Then  came  the  formation  of  the  Rhynie 
Mutual  Instruction  Class,  originally  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, who  were  to  decide  on  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
Each  member  out  of  the  list  so  made  was  bound  to  select 
some  one  subject,  and  write  an  essay.  And  every  member 
was  to  occupy  the  chair  in  turn.  We  own  that  we  are  slightly 
perplexed  by  some  bye-lawT,  engrafted  on  simple  rules  otherwise 
well  calculated  to  preserve  order  and  method,  to  the  effect  that, 
while  discussions  on  religious  subjects  were  not  allowed,  yet,  by 
the  special  permission  of  the  Society  or  Class,  "  religious  essays 
of  a  non-controversial  character  might  be  read."  What  chair- 
man or  Prpeses,  in  a  meeting  of  hard-headed  Scotchmen  of  the 
Established  Kirk,  the  Free  Kirk,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
would  guarantee  that  any  theological  essay  whatever  would  be 
void  of  all  occasion  of  strife  ?  However,  the  difficulty  may  have 
been  got  over  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  theological  class 
before  which  essays  were  read  by  young  men  "  of  similar  religious 
opinions."  We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this 
Mutual  Instruction  Class  through  all  the  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  soon  had  its  officials  in  the  shape  of  a  corresponding 
secretary,  a  local  secretary,  and  a  Censor.  To  the  latter  we  can 
well  believe  that  very  peculiar  and  delicate  duties  were  assigned, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion  and  tact.  Then  there 
were  other  Societies  on  the  same  model,  and  afterwards  a  Union 
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for  combined  action  and  mutual  aid.  Libraries  were  formed.  Tbe 
twelve  members  of  the  original  class  swelled  into  more  than 
eleven  hundred.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  less  than  five  years.  More  than  ten  thousand  copies 
of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  were  circulated  bv  the  various 
Societies.  On  the  art  of  public  speaking  much  stress  was  laid. 
And  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  young  men's  example 
was  followed  by  the  young  women,  who  also  formed  a  Female 
Mutual  Instruction  Class,  and  managed  judiciously  to  combine 
practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  with  the  more  am- 
bitious delivery  of  essays.  The  formation  of  this  branch  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  female  intellectual  deficiency  : 
for  a  rash  speaker  at  one  of  the  meetings  was  promptly  and 
severely  called  to  account  by  some  indignant  ladies  for  hinting 
that  they  were  not  as  fully  educated  as  the  men. 

We  have  no  intention  to  depreciate  the  force  and  usefulness 
of  Societies  by  which  Scotchmen,  in  a  dull  and  remote  district  of 
the  Highlands,  have  been  roused  from  torpor,  and  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  some  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities  and 
to  become  active  colonists  and  journalists,  and  missionaries 
in  the  East.  But  we  must  remind  the  author  that  we  have 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  this  literary  and  social  activity  on  trust. 
Beyond  some  rather  indifferent  poetry,  and  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  essays  contributed  by  the  speakers,  we  have  few  speci- 
mens, if  any,  of  persuasive  eloquence.  Lists  of  office-bearers, 
summaries  of  societies,  dates  of  meetings,  titles  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  are  scattered  through  these  pages,  and  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  speakers  and  writers  must  all  have 
been  Liberals  of  a  somewhat  advanced  type.  We  question,  how- 
ever, whether  a  debate  on  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  not 
rather  a  century  behind  its  time.  It  might  have  furnished 
matter  for  controversy  about  the  date  of  the  Forty-five,  but 
not  later.  And  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  secret  con- 
servatism of  the  Scottish  character  that,  while  the  author 
notes  with  approval  the  career  of  Mr.  McCombie,  who  de- 
claimed against  excessive  game  preservation  in  Aberdeen,  and 
of  Mr.  Macdonell,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Scotsman  news- 
paper when  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Russel,  he  takes  an  evident 
pride  in  narrating  the  achievements  of  the  men  of  Rhynie  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  A  large  portion  of  the  Pretender's  army 
came  from  Bantfand  Aberdeenshire.  Rhynie  itself  was  defended 
for  Prince  Charlie  against  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
by  one  Anderson  of  Mill  Town,  who  removed  the  stepping-stones 
of  a  ford  and  blocked  the  road  with  farm  implements,  carts,  and 
branches  of  trees.  The  dragoons  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ran  off 
as  fast  as  did  the  forces  of  Johnnie  Cope,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  are 
credited  by  tradition  with  uttering  the  most  horrible  and  profane 
oaths. 

On  the  whole,  although  this  little  work  is  not  without  some 
positive  merit,  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  divers  walks  of 
life  by  energetic  Scotchmen  of  humble  origin  and  scanty  means 
to  achieve  independence,  it  will  hardly  attract  the  English 
reader.  The  few  specimens  given  of  Scotch  humour  are  not  par- 
ticularly striking.  Very  likely  the  father  of  the  village,  one 
Peter  Smith,  had  a  marked  individuality,  and  in  some  hands 
would  have  enlivened  many  pages  with  some  of  the  good  stories 
attributed  to  him.  But  the  author  has  not  allowed  us  to  judge  of 
Peter's  capacity.  We  may  notice  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Allardyce  was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Rhynie  and  be- 
longed to  its  Mutual  Instruction  Class.  His  novel  of  the  City  of 
Sunshine,  founded  entirely  on  his  Indian  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, was  reviewed  in  these  columns  on  its  appearance,  and  we 
never  met  any  one  Anglo-Indian  who  did  not  admit  that,  as  a 
picture  of  native  life,  it  was  full,  graphic,  and  accurate.  Minute 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  character  had  been  worked  up  into  a 
novel,  in  its  own  line  as  good  as  Dustypore  or  the  Cceruleans. 
So  let  Mr.  Allardyce  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Village 
Propaganda." 


MEMORABLE  LONDON  HOUSES.* 

THERE  are  two  principal  points  in  which  this  book  differs 
from  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton's 
Literary  Landmarks.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  put  into  a 
pocket,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  little  vignettes  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  G.  X.  Martin.  Besides  these  differences,  the 
arrangement  in  routes  is  to  be  noted,  and  is  convenient.  Mr. 
Hutton's  book  is  a  treatise.  Mr.  Harrison's  is  a  guide-book, 
in  which  the  Literary  Landmarks  is  of  necessity  very  often 
quoted,  but  the  Memorable  Houses  are  not  all  those  of  literary 
celebrities.  George  Peabody  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Lord 
Clive  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Thomas  Gainsborough  and  Daniel 
Maclise,  all  are  included.  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  only  points 
out  houses  which  are  still  more  or  less  as  they  were  while 
occupied  by  the  celebrities  he  names.  To  this  rule  there  are 
many  exceptions,  but  Byron's  birthplace  in  Holies  Street, 
which  Las  been  rebuilt,  is  left  unmentioned;  so  is  Mulready's  in 
Linden  Gardens,  and  Maurice's  in  Bolton  Row,  now  Curzon 
Street.  We  also  remark  the  omission,  in  the  notice  of  Charles 
Reade's  residence  at  Albert  Gate,  to  remind  the  reader  that  this 
was  the  "  Xaboth's  Vineyard  "  so  often  referred  to  by  the  novelist 
and  his  friends,  that  it  has  been  completely  altered  by  "  restora- 


tion," and  that  the  vine  and  fig-tree  in  the  front  garden  have 
totally  disappeared.  We  could  mention  some  other  omissions  and 
a  few  errors,  but  no  book  dealing  with  so  many  names  and  dates 
can,  especially  at  its  first  appearance,  be  absolutely  faultless.  The 
whole  subject  is  of  interest,  not  to  the  sightseer  only,  but  to 
every  intelligent  person,  whether  Cockney  or  otherwise.  By  the 
way,  31  r.  Harrison  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  City  or  the  East 
End.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  kind  of  eminence  attained  by  a 
fortune  made  in  business  is  below  his  notice  ;  but  some  people 
would  like  to  know  where  Peabody's  office  was,  where  Morrison 
and  Thornton  and  others  made  their  millions,  and  to  have  pointed 
to  them  the  spot  from  which  the  Rothschilds  control  the  finance 
of  the  world.  London  is  a  wide  place,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  nearly  all  the  old  City  houses  have  been  removed  or  renewed 
in  the  past,  few  years.  On  the  whole  we  may  find  this  neat,  un- 
pretending little  book  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  pocket  com- 
panion in  the  western  portion  of  London. 


A  MODERN  CHESS  INSTRUCTOR.* 

IT  is  some  years  since  Mr.  Steinitz  undertook  to  write  a  new 
handbook  of  chess,  and  his  superiority  as  a  player  over  all 
his  contemporaries  accounts  for  the  interest  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work  has  been  looked  for.  It  has  been  delayed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  various  contests  in  which  the  author  has  been 
engaged,  from  the  memorable  Zukertort  match  to  the  fight  with 
Tschigorin  at  the  Havannah,  early  in  the  present  year.  Since  the 
London  Tournament  of  1883  Mr.  Steinitz  has  never  been  beaten 
in  a  set  match.  Though  he  did  not  play  in  the  American  Tourna- 
ment, in  which  M.  Tschigorin  tied  for  first  place  with  Herr 
Weiss,  he  took  a  large  part  in  the  arrangement  of  that  contest, 
and  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  its  permanent  record.  Mr. 
Steinitz  rather  grandiloquently  announces  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  The  Book  of  the  Sixth  American  Conyress,  which  is  to 
be  of  "  extraordinary  and  rare  value  from  the  antiquarian  point 
of  view."  All  that  is  meant  by  this  is  that  a  limited  edition  of 
the  book  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the  copies  being  con- 
secutively numbered,  and  the  name  of  each  subscriber  being 
printed  on  the  title-page.  The  paper  is  to  have  an  appropriate 
watermark,  which  "  is  sure  to  add  a  very  rare  bibliographical 
value  to  the  book,"  but  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  such  a 
device  has  never  been  employed  before  in  order  to  give  a  special 
value  to  a  special  work  or  edition. 

With  so  much  on  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Steinitz  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  at  any  rate  an 
instalment  of  his  promised  handbook.  Though  this  first  part  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  provisional  and  tentative,  and  the  field  of 
analysis  is  barely  half  covered,  it  probably  displays  nearly  all  the 
distinctive  features  which  the  author  intends  his  Instructor  to 
possess,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  in  some  sense  as 
though  it  were  complete.  We  may  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Stein  itz's 
handbook  will  be  very  serviceable  to  students  and  to  every 
master  of  the  game  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  do  for  this  generation 
all  that  Staunton's  Hand/wok  did  for  the  last  generation.  Staunton 
was  remarkably  successful  in  his  effort  to  give  the  average  in- 
telligent chess-player  just  what  he  needed  about  the  theory  and 
practice  of  chess,  supplemented  by  a  careful  selection  of  examples 
from  actual  play.  His  work  has  been  the  companion  and  guide 
of  all  contemporary  players,  and  its  merits  have  been  attested 
over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Steinitz  himself  frequently  quotes  the 
Handbook,  and  never  disputes  its  authority,  though  he,  if  any  one, 
might  fairly  claim  the  right  to  do  so.  The  fact  is  that,  so  far  as 
Staunton  goes,  which  is  as  far  as  the  analysis  of  his  day  could 
carry  him,  his  work  was  done  once  for  all,  and  could  not  easily 
be  improved  upon.  Mr.  Steinitz  thinks  himself  bound  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  with  pictures  of  the  pieces,  and  diagrams  to  show 
how  they  are  to  be  moved.  After  this  apparatus  for  young  be- 
ginners there  are  a  few  chapters  for  dilettanti,  "  an  essay  on  the 
principles  of  the  game,"  and  an  excellent  analysis  of  six  of  the 
more  popular  openings,  with  illustrative  games  to  each  opening. 
As  the  analysis  marks  the  highest  point  hitherto  attained  in 
the  practice  of  chess,  it  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Steinitz  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  his  plan.  In- 
deed,  this  comprehensiveness  is  carried  so  far  that  the  author 
devotes  one-sixth  of  his  volume  to  a  record  of  the  games  in 
his  last-played  match  with  Tschigorin — not,  perhaps,  because 
the  games  are  exceptionally  good,  or  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  but  because  they  are  his  last,  and  deserve  to  be 
recorded  somewhere.  A  more  homogeneous  character  would 
have  been  secured  for  the  Instructor  if  these  games  had  been 
left  enshrined  in  the  International  Chess  Magazine,  where,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Steinitz  has  been  content  to  leave  the 
matters  of  keen  personal  debate  which  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  between  himself  and  a  few  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  modern  chess" 
by  Mr.  St  emit  z  and  other  recent  writers  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  and  is  clear  enough  to  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
According  to  the  best  theory  of  the  game,  as  now  understood  by 
its  most  able  exponents,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  a  contest 
between  two  masters  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  object  of  two 
skilful  duellists  armed  with  the  rapier.    The  players  have  to 
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maintain  positions  which,  assuming  the  best  play  on  either  side, 
are  exactly  equal,  White  having  no  appreciable  or  no  necessary 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  first  move.  They  cross  blades, 
thrust  and  parry,  on  true  scientific  principles,  watching  care- 
fully all  the  time  for  an  opportunity  of  delivering  an  effective 
attack.  Coolness  in  the  Iciig  run  is  a  greater  virtue  than  dash  ; 
an  impatient  onslaught  is  rarely  successful,  and  brilliancy  is 
of  little  avail  against  soundness.  Theoretically,  the  best  moves 
on  both  sides  lead  inevitably  to  a  draw,  and  the  first  mistake,  if 
not  counterbalanced  by  a  mistake  on  the  other  side,  loses  the  game. 
"Among  first-class  masters,"  says  Mr.  Steinitz,  "  the  capture 
of  the  King  is  the  ultimate,  but  not  the  first,  object  " — that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  headlong  rush  for  the  mate,  but  a  marshalling 
of  the  whole  combined  force,  and  a  steady  pressure  at  every 
point,  until  a  bolder  attack  is  invited  by  a  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness. Mr.  Steinitz  adds  other  maxims  as  characteristic  of  the 
modern  school,  and  notably  recommends  a  more  liberal  use  of 
the  King  as  "  a  strong  piece,  both  for  attack  and  defence."  His 
critics  deny  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  views  in  this  particular, 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  decide  where  such  learned  doctors 
disagree.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  general  principles  adopted  by  the  leading  masters  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  author  quotes  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Edwyn 
Anthony,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  number  of  ways  of  playing  the  first 
ten  moves  on  each  side  is  169518,829100,544000,000000,000000." 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in 
the  theory  of  the  game  as  a  beaten  track  to  victory  through 
this  countless  multiplicity  of  moves. 

The  openings  (of  which  Mr.  Steinitz  analyses  and  illustrates 
the  Ruy  Lopez,  the  Knights'  Games,  and  the  Scotch  Gambit, 
with  Petroff's,  Philidor's,  and  the  Two  Knights'  Defences) 
should  not  be  considered,  though  they  often  are  considered,  as 
royal  roads  to  success.  They  are  simply  tracks  through  the 
forest,  leading  easily  with  weaker  antagonists  to  a  winning 
superiority,  but  just  as  easily  blocked  by  the  best  play  of  an 
equal  foe.  They  are  familiar,  and  therefore  popular  ;  they  have 
been  explored,  surveyed,  and  mapped  out,  so  that  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  studying  them  may  travel  safely  where 
there  was  once  no  route.  They  open  up  extremely  interesting 
positions ;  but  other  positions  quite  as  interesting  may  be  found 
by  any  wayfarer  who  chooses  to  cut  a  path  for  himself,  without 
guide  or  chart.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  recognized 
openings  and  defences  is  that  they  are  proved  and  tested  methods 
of  initiating  a  game,  up  to  the  points  where  thorough  analysis 
has  been  able  to  follow  them,  and  that,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
moves  on  either  side,  they  probably  comprise  the  soundest 
methods  which  could  be  adopted.  But,  whilst  players  of  the 
standing  of  Mr.  Steinitz  or  the  late  Dr.  Zukertort  continue  to 
recommend  new  variations  on  old  lines  of  attack  and  defence,  or 
even  new  second  moves,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  art  of 
chess  is  stereotyped  so  far  as  the  earlier  moves  are  concerned. 

The  form  in  which  Mr.  Steinitz  has  seen  good  to  cast  his 
illustrative  and  analysed  games  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
though  it  is  complicated,  and  on  first  acquaintance  obscure.  He 
arranges  five  or  six  games  in  columns,  with  references  to  the  ana- 
lysis printed  on  the  opposite  page.  For  the  diagrams,  when  there 
are  any,  we  have  frequently  to  turn  over  a  leaf,  so  that  the  analysis 
of  a  single  game  is  often  on  three,  and  occasionally  on  four  pages. 
But  the  exposition  is  admirably  clear  and  systematic,  and  the 
preliminary  tables  of  variations  on  each  opening,  with  the  author's 
notes  thereon,  are  especially  valuable.  Another  feature  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  constant  comparison  of  analogous  positions,  to 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  games  in  parallel  columns  readily 
lends  itself.  The  book  has  one  serious  blemish  in  common  with 
most  chess-books.  It  abounds  in  typographical  errors,  on  which 
subject  Mr.  Steinitz  may  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  learned 
Professor  whom  he  thanks  in  his  preface  for  correcting  the  proofs. 
No  demur  need  be  made  to  such  expressions  as  mens  sana  in 
corpora  sana,  for  it  is  quite  time  that  we  exacted  some  show  of 
originality  in  the  use  of  over-quoted  phrases.  But  mis-named 
pieces  and  wrongly  applied  symbols  and  directions  should  have 
been  entirely  eliminated  from  a  handbook  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  Modern  Chess  Instructor. 


THE  BLAMELESS  ETHIOPIANS.* 

IT  was  remarked  some  months  ago  in  these  pages  that  Mr. 
Froude  not  only  wrote  many  books  himself,  but  was  the  cause 
of  many  books  being  written.  Certainly  the  latter  process  will 
be  repeated  as  long  as  Mr.  Froude  chooses  to  go  about  the  world 
and,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  airily  dispose  of 
problems  which  have  cost  local  authorities  and  the  home  Govern- 
ment anxious  thought,  it  may  be,  for  generations.  In  distant 
regions  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  proper  estimate  should  be 
placed  upon  his  works.  The  inhabitants  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  the  West  Indies  see  palpable  errors  in  his  statements; 
they  know  that  those  statements  are  widely  circulated  and  read 
with  interest ;  and  their  soul  burns  within  them  to  refute  the 
errors  which  concern  themselves.  They  do  not  consider  that  in 
England  men  turn  to  a  book  by  Mr.  Froude  for  pleasant  read- 
ing ;  but  that  no  serious  person  would  dream  of  founding  an  argu- 

*  Frovdacity.  West  Indian  Fables  by  James  Anthony  Froude 
explained  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1889. 


ment  upon  a  statement  contained  in  it,  much  less  of  initiating  a 
policy.  We  do  not,  therefore,  blame  Mr.  Thomas — a  negro  him- 
self, as  we  gather  from  the  book — for  taking  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  his  African  brethren,  whom  he  believes  Mr.  Froude  has 
grievously  wronged  in  his  English  in  the  West  Indies;  but  we  see 
no  reason  why,  on  account  of  Mr.  Froude's  alleged  misdeeds,  we 
should  have  a  barbarous  word  forced  on  the  English  language, 
and  we  prefer  to  head  our  notice  with  another  title,  of  which  we 
will  make  a  present  to  Mr.  Thomas.  By  "  Froudacity  "  we  con- 
clude Mr.  Thomas  means  to  imply  the  "  mendacity "  of  Mr. 
Froude;  but  it  might  just  as  well  mean  his  "sagacity,"  or 
"  audacity,"  or  anything  else  of  a  similar  termination. 

Mr.  Thomas  first  of  all  addresses  himself  to  the  easy  and  now 
familiar  task  of  controverting  Mr.  Froude's  optical  and  aural  delu- 
sions ;  he  saw  a  place  at  Grenada  surrounded  by  forest  trees, 
which  coloured  the  water  with  a  violet  tint,  when  every  one 
knows  there  are  no  forest  trees  within  two  miles  of  it  ;  he  heard 
Barbadians  "  speak  pure  English,  the  voices  being  without  the 
smallest  Transatlantic  intonation,"  while  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
is  a  witness  that  they  all  speak  with  a  drawl  and  a  strong  nasal 
twang.  Mr.  Thomas  might  have  added  that  his  author  had  the 
power  of  seeing  fire-flies  glancing  among  the  orange-trees  of 
Barbadoes,  when  it  is  the  unhappy  peculiarity  of  that  island 
that  fire-flies  cannot  be  induced  to  live  there.  These  are- 
minor  points,  however ;  the  main  purport  of  the  book  is  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Froude's  forecast  that,  should  an  epoch  arise  when  the 
blacks  were  allowed  to  assume  the  governing  powers  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  a  relapse  into  barbarism  would  be  the  result.  Here 
Mr.  Thomas's  argument  becomes  a  little  confused.  He  asserts,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  has  never  been  any  hard-and-fast  white- 
master  and  black-slave  theory  ;  that  for  two  hundred  years  before 
the  negro  emancipation  of  1838  there  had  existed  in  those  then 
British  colonies  no  prohibition  on  the  ground  of  race  or  colour 
against  the  owning  of  slaves  ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  numbers- 
of  blacks,  half-breeds,  and  other  non-Europeans  constituted  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  slave-holding  sections  of  those 
communities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points  to  alleged  instances  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  petty  magistrates  and  maladministration 
of  the  Governors  of  Trinidad  to  show  that  the  negro  population 
is  systematically  kept  under  by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  pre- 
vented from  exercising  its  legitimate  influence.  But  from  his- 
statement  above  it  would  seem  that  a  "  considerable  section,"  at 
all  events,  started  on  equal  terms  with  their  white  neighbours  as- 
to  social  and  material  advantages,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
ought  now  to  be  at  the  top  than  the  few  exceptions  we  know  of 
so  well.  After  the  manner  of  his  race  Mr.  Thomas  has  plenty 
of  words  at  his  command,  but  the  residuum  of  practical  conclu- 
sions is  small  indeed.  From  the  chapters  on  "  Social  Revolution  ,r 
and  "  West  Indian  Confederation "  we  derive  no  help  towards 
the  solution  of  those  problems  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  see  that,  as  to- 
the  "  Religion  for  Negroes,"  Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  the  old 
Christian  faith  is  making  its  way,  and  scoffs  at  any  return  to 
obeahism  or  devil-worship.  So  far  as  Ave  are  aware,  notwith- 
standing the  title  of  his  book,  the  English  in  the  West  Indies- 
have  never  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Froude  represented  their 
views,  and  we  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Thomas  assumes  that  he 
does.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  African  race  has  made  great 
progress,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  various  positions  of  trust 
and  authority  which  are  held  by  men  of  colour.  But  progress  to- 
be  permanent  must  be  gradual,  and  it  is  no  use  arguing  from 
the  fitness  of  certain  men  for  certain  places  that  the  whole  race, 
which  has  suffered  from  admitted  disadvantages,  should  suddenly 
be  deemed  qualified  for  any  and  every  position ;  nor  is  it  any 
kindness  to  flatter  them  with  inflated  language  of  this  kind.  The 
author  quotes  with  delight  the  following  panegyric  of  the  Rev. 
P.  II.  Doughlin,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Trinidad,  who,  we  learn, 
is  also  "  a  brilliant  star  among  the  sons  of  Ham."    He  says  : — 

Who  could,  without  seeming  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  men,  have 
predicted  on  the  day  of  emancipation  that  the  negroes,  then  released 
from  the  blight  and  withering  influence  of  ten  generations  of 
cruel  bondage,  so  weakened  and  half-destroyed,  so  denationalized  and 
demoralized,  so  despoiled  and  naked,  would  be  in  the  position  they  are 
now  ?  In  spite  of  the  proud,  supercilious,  and  dictatorial  bearing  of  their 
teachers,  in  spite  of  the  hampering  of  unsympathetic  alien  oversight,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  dependence  and  servility  engendered  by  slavery,  not 
only  have  individual  members  of  the  race  entered  into  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  in  Church  and  State,  as  subalterns,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  but  they  have  attained  to  the  very  higher  places.  Here,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  are  to  be  found  surgeons  of 
the  negro  race,  solicitors,  barristers,  mayors,  councillors,  principals  and 
founders  of  High  schools  and  colleges,  editors  and  proprietors  of  news- 
papers, archdeacons,  bishops,  judges,  and  authors — men  who  not  only  teach 
those  immediately  around  them,  but  also  teach  the  world.  Members  of 
the  race  have  even  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Governments. 
And  it  is  not  mere  commonplace  men  that  the  negro  race  has  produced. 
Not  onlv  have  the  British  Universities  thought  them  worthy  of  their  hono- 
rary degrees,  and  conferred  them  on  them,  but  members  of  the  race  have 
won  these  University  decrees.  A  few  years  back  a  full-blooded  negro  took 
the  highest  degree  Oxford  has  to  give  to  a  young  man.  The  European 
world  is  looking  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  progress  made  by 
the  negro  race — a  progress  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  any 
race. 

This  is  "  tall  talk,"  reminding  us  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  and: 
might  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  if  it 
were  worth  while  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  himself  is  not  to  be  outdone 
by  his  friend : — 

Leaving  aside  the  writings  of  men  of  such  high  calibre  as  F.  Douglas, 
Dr.  Hyland  Garnet,  Professor  Crummcll,  Professor  E.  Blyden,  Dr.  Tanner, 
and  others,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  Ethiopic  women  of 
North  America  as  moving  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  in  the 
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highest  spheres  of  literary  activity.  Among  a  brilliant  band  of  these  our 
sisters,  conspicuous  no  less  in  poetry  than  in  prose,  we  single  out  but  a 
solitary  name,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  brevity,  and  of  giving 
in  one  embodiment  the  ideal  Afro-American  woman  of  letters.  The 
allusion  here  can  scarcely  fail  to  point  to  Mrs.  S.  Harper.  This  lady's 
philosophical  subtlety  of  reasoning  on  grave  questions  finds  effective  ex- 
pression in  a  prose  of  singular  precision  and  vigour.  Hut  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  posterity  will  hail  her  in  the  coming  ages  of  our  Race.  For  pathos, 
depth  of  spiritual  insight,  and  magical  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  self- 
utterance,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  she  has  surpassed  every  com- 
petitor among  females — white  or  black — save  and  except  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  with  whom  the  gifted  African  stands  on  much  the  same  plane 
c'  poetic  excellence. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas's  final  words  of  advice  to 
those  whom  he  describes  as  having  the  same  "  pigment  under 
the  epidermis  "  as  himself  are  "  "Work,  hope,  and  wait."  This 
is  sensible  enough,  and  is  far  more  wholesome  than  fulsome 
periods  like  the  above.  The  laws  of  the  West  Indies,  as  a  whole, 
are  equitably  and  firmly  administered,  and  education  is  extending 
and  is  doing  its  work.  There  is,  on  their  own  showing,  no  real 
bar  to  the  advancement  of  a  black  man  to  the  highest  offices,  and 
if  he  obtains  them  it  will  be  by  hard  work  and  merit.  lie  will 
find  himself  neither  hindered  by  the'  sombre  prognostications 
of  Mr.  Froude  nor  assisted  by  the  flattering  verbosities  of  Mr. 
Thomas. 


CLAVE  RS.* 

IT  was  practically  certain,  according  to  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  laws  of  life  and  literature,  that  when  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris  wrote  upon  Claverhouse,  some  short  time  ago, 
it  would  turn  out  that  other  people  were  also  writing  about  him. 
That  the  "  Southern,"  whoever  he  may  be,  has  worked  inde- 
pendently is  proved  by  his  not  mentioning  (so  far  as  we  have 
noticed)  Mr.  Morris's  book,  and  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  researches  of  the  two  inquirers,  both  of  whom 
appear  to  have  taken  great  trouble,  not  merely  with  Mr.  Napier's 
collections,  but  with  other  sources  of  information,  old  and  new, 
come  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  conclusion.  That  conclusion, 
of  course,  is  that  the  horns-and-tail  "Clavers"  of  legend  is  a 
creation  of  sectarian  spite  carefully  kept  alive  by  political  un- 
scrupulousness.  The  "  Southern  "  is  a  very  careful,  but  not  a 
very  judicious,  inquirer.  His  book  is  undigested,  his  style 
awkward,  and  his  method  not  easy  to  follow ;  but  there  is  hardly 
a  point  of  Clavers's  life,  disputed  or  undisputed,  on  which  the 
reader  will  fail  to  find  some  light.  We  shall  ourselves  only  note 
one  or  two  points  on  which  his  discretion  seems  to  have  waited 
with  but  a  halting  foot  on  his  good-will.  We  do  not  dwell  on 
"  The  Despot's  Champion " — that  is  a  mere  quotation,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  "  Southern's "  chief  attempt  to  prove  that 
Claverhouse  never  championed  despotism  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  a  good  soldier  and  good  subject  "  champions " 
the  lawful  and  reasonable  commands  of  his  superiors  and  his 
sovereign. 

Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  silly  thing  to  say  "  Nothing  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ever  wrote  is  more  censurable  than  his  attributing  to 
Balfour  of  Burley  the  crime  of  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce."  No 
doubt,  as  Sir  Walter  rarely  if  ever  wrote  anything  that  is  in 
this  sense  "  censurable,"  the  stricture  is  not  severe  ;  but  apparently 
the  "  Southern  "  means  it  to  be  so.  Now  surely  there  is  nothing 
very  atrocious  in  attributing  to  a  man  who  is  already  described 
as  guilty  of  the  brutal,  cold-blooded  murder  of  an  old  man — a 
non-combatant,  a  priest,  in  time  of  peace — the  technical  guilt 
of  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Scott  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  represents  Burley  as  giving  Cornet 
Grahame  fair  warning  that,  by  addressing  the  insurgents  instead 
of  their  officers,  he  would  forfeit  the  advantages  of  his  flag  of 
truce — a  warning  grounded,  we  believe,  on  good  military  autho- 
rity. The  Cornet  neglects  the  warning,  and,  having  forfeited  his 
privileges,  is  shot.  If  anything  is  to  be  said,  it  is  that  Sir 
Walter  was  too  scrupulous  in  taking  such  pains  to  clear  the  cha- 
racter of  a  traitor  and  murderer. 

Another  passage  where  we  doubt  the  "Southern's"  judgment 
is  that  famous  one  relating  to  the  death  of  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
hill.  The  "Southern"  has  gone  very  carefully  through  the 
whole  tale  of  Clavers's  murders,  and  has  reduced  those  which 
have  any  tincture  of  evidence  to  five — probably  the  smallest 
amount  of  blood  ever  charged  against  the  putter-down  of  an 
exceptionally  obstinate  and  fanatical,  if  not  an  exceptionally 
great,  rebellion,  which  had  been  opened  by  the  rebels  with 
an  undoubted  murder  of  the  blackest  dye.  But  he,  too,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  be  apologetic  and  dubitative  about  the  famous 
*  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take 
him  into  mine  own  hand."  We  have  before  now  pointed  out 
that  these  words  can  be  literally  accepted  ;  that  Claverhouse's 
character,  not  only  according  to  seventeenth-century  standards, 
does  not  incur  the  blame  of  profanity,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  amount  merely  to  a  bold  statement  of  honest  conviction 
in  the  righteousness  before  God,  as  well  as  the  justification 
before  man,  of  the  deed.  As  for  the  ineffable  silliness  to  which 
Macaulay  thought  fit  to  lend  his  countenance  about  Claver- 
house's wicked  soldiers  playing  at  Hell,  and  calling  themselves 
fiends,  the  "  Southern  "  takes  unnecessary  pains  with  it.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  point  out,  as  indeed  he  does,  though  he  is  not 

*  Clavers,  the  Despot's  Champion  :  a  Scots  Biography.  By  "  A  Southern." 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 


content  with  this,  that  even  the  virulent  anilities  of  Wodrow 
the  sole  foundation  for  the  legend — do  not  impute  the  thing  to 
Claverhouse  at  all.  This  labour  of  supererogation  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  the  "  Southern  "  dismisses  the  really  interest- 
ing case  of  the  "  Wigton  martyrs" — the  two  Margarets  who  were 
or  were  not  drowned — without  discussing  it,  on  the  plea  that 
Clavers  was  not  concerned.  He  certainly  was  not ;  but  so  much 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  implications  and  innuendoes  that  he 
was,  that  a  rehandling  of  the  case,  or  at  least  a  summary  of  the 
evidence,  would  better  have  deserved  two  pages  than  the  childish 
folly  about  Tophet  and  the  dragoons  whipping  each  other  and 
calling  each  other  by  the  names  of  devils. 

The  account  of  that  brief  but  wonderful  career  between  the 
sally  from  Edinburgh  and  the  "  chariot  of  fire  "  at  Killiecrankie, 
which  drew  a  reluctant  kind  of  admiration  from  Macaulay  him- 
self, is  minutely,  if  not  very  graphically,  done.  And,  indeed,  the 
whole  book  may  be  commended  as  a  sufficiently  thorough,  if  not 
very  artistic,  piece  of  work.  That  it  will  kill  the  lies  any  more 
than  Mr.  Morris's  book  did  we  do  not  in  the  least  expect.  A  lie 
is  in  its  nature  immortal  until,  and  even  after,  it  and  its  authors 
receive  their  place  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  insist  on  the  truth  as  forcibly  and  as  often  as  may  be. 
And  the  truth  about  Dundee  is,  that  he  was  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier  and  statesman,  whose  hands  were  rather  unusually  free 
from  blood  in  a  time  when  blood  was  not  a  matter  about  which 
people  cared  much  ;  who  was  inviolably  faithful  to  his  side  in  a 
time  when  men  chopped  and  changed  like  chameleons  ;  a  man  of 
irreproachable  private  life  in  a  time  of  dissoluteness ;  and  a  man 
of  exceptional  bravery  at  a  time  when  almost  all  men  were 
brave. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  fare  which  Mr.  Norris  provides  for  his  readers  is  not 
exactly  strong  meat,  but  in  its  way  it  is  agreeable  enough ;  a 
sort  of  five-o'clock  tea,  with  nicely-cut  bread  and  butter,  and 
wholesome  palatable  cake.  We  may  reckon  on  being  intro- 
duced to  some  people  of  rank,  and  if  we  have  a  lurking  suspicion 
about  some  of  their  ways,  we  check  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  critics  dwelling,  as  every  one  knows,  in  Grub 
Street  are  very  liable  to  error  in  such  delicate  questions  of 
social  nuance.  At  any  rate,  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  nothing  if  not  decorous, 
and  whose  conversation  compensates  perhaps  in  sprightly  good 
humour  for  what  it  lacks  in  brilliancy  and  depth.  The  repartees 
doing  duty  for  sarcasm  remind  us  rather  of  the  alphabetical 
list  projected  by  the  hero  of  Happy  Thoughts  than  of  the  pages 
of  Esmond  or  Vanity  Fair ;  however,  they  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  what  passes  current  in  real  life.  The  various  cha- 
racters in  the  story  are  natural  so  far  as  they  go,  and  sutler,  if  at 
all,  merely  from  general  debility  of  constitution ;  the  plot  is 
ingenious,  though  slight,  and  the  denouement  is  happy.  What 
more  can  any  reasonable  reader  require  ?  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
proclaim  ourselves  altogether  satisfied.  When  a  novelist  (of 
course  we  speak  only  of  novelists  who  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
not  the  crowd  of  hapless  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  works 
bestrew  the  back  shelves  of  circulating  libraries)  undertakes 
to  relate  commonplace  events  in  the  lives  of  commonplace 
people  (and  though  some  of  the  personages  in  Miss  S/iafto  are 
eccentric,  none  can  be  called  original),  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
supply  some  saving  grace  of  his  own,  some  poetry  of  style 
or  keenness  of  insight  or  subtlety  of  analysis,  or  at  the  least 
a  sturdy  and  abounding  good  sense.  We  ought  to  feel  that 
we  are  viewing  the  world  through  a  glass  which  is  constantly 
being  kept  in  focus  for  us,  or  our  eyes  are  apt  to  get  as  weary 
of  the  spectacle  as  would  our  ears  of  an  indefinitely  pro- 
longed personal  conversation.  In  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  former 
books  he  appeared  more  or  less  to  supply  what  we  have  indi- 
cated, but  in  the  present  volumes  he  seems  to  have  left  off  work 
before  he  had  put  the  finishing  touches — before  the  is  were 
dotted  and  the  t's  crossed.  When  he  is  chronicling  the  trifling 
humours  of  society  we  somehow  miss  the  amused  twinkle  of  the 
eye  ;  while  the  graver  events  in  his  narrative  seem  diluted  in  the 
telling  to  a  uniform  thin  consistency  of  drawing-room  gossip. 
Nor  do  we  ever  become  really  intimate  with  any  of  his  charac- 
ters ;  they  remain  to  the  end  acquaintances  rather  than  friends. 
The  plot  is  concerned  with  the  love  affairs  of  a  certain  Lord 
Walter  Sinclair  ;  who,  finding  on  his  father's  death  that  he  has 
only  1  5,000/.  in  the  world,  becomes  a  successful  sculptor  with  the 
happy  facility  distinguishing  gifted  amateurs  in  fiction.  His 
true  love,  Miss  Noma  Shafto,  is  the  daughter  of  a  country 
squire,  reduced  by  agricultural  distress  to  taking  a  house  in 
Upper  Belgrave  Street,  and  frittering  away  his  money  in 
hazardous  speculations.  Lord  Walter  retards  his  happiness  by  a 
passing  infatuation  for  a  pretty  coquette,  who  jilts  him  in  favour 
of  a  rich  parvenu;  and,  when  she  is  safely  married,  her  ex- 

*  Miss  Shafto.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  3  vols.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
&  Sons.  1889. 

The  Stori/  of  a  Marriage.  By  L.  Baldwin.  3  vols.  London  :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1889. 

Ill  It  of  this  Parish.  By  Algernon  Gissing.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1889. 

Tumbledown  Farm.  By  Alan  Muir.  2  vols.  London:  Spencer 
Blackett.  1889. 
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mirer  falls  himself  under  the  suspicion  of  having  secretly 
united  himself  in  youth  to  a  girl  of  humble  birth.  These  and 
other  minor  complications  fill  not  inadequately  the  regulation 
three  volumes.  As  is  usual  in  Mr.  Norris's  books,  the  stage  is 
peopled  by  minor  characters,  no  less  carefully  drawn  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  hero  and  heroine  proper.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  Marquess  of  Loddondale,  Lord  Walter's  racing,  ill- 
reputed,  but  withal  generous-hearted  elder  brother — whose  wicked- 
ness, by  the  way,  is  very  succinctly  hinted  at,  and  whose  reported 
utterances,  though  slangy,  are  decidedly  mild.  Then  there  is  Baron 
Lammergeier,  the  Jew  financier,  more  astute  than  honest,  under 
whose  guidance  poor  Mr.  Shafto  loses  his  money  ;  and  the  Baron's 
remarkably  frank  wife,  uttering  friendly  but  unheeded  warnings ; 
Miss  Nell  Travers,  a  rattling,  plain-spoken,  good-natured  old 
maid ;  Mrs.  Wilton,  a  scheming  mother ;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Basil 
Morley,  a  literary  amateur,  the  broadest  piece  of  caricature  in  the 
book.  Thus  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  entertainment,  and 
the  result  may  be  described  as  distinctly  good — always  with  the 
saving  qualification  that  the  author  might  have  made  it  a  great 
deal  better. 

The  Story  of  a  Marriage  is  probably  the  work  of  a  very  young 
lady,  and,  as  such,  sbows  decided  signs  of  promise.  The  descrip- 
tions are  well  written,  and  the  characters,  especially  some  of  the 
minor  ones,  are  drawn  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness.  There 
is,  too,  a  sense  of  reserve  in  treating  the  more  emotional  situa- 
tions which  encourages  a  hopeful  forecast.  The  book  is  enor- 
mously long ;  but  that,  possibly,  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  author.  Its  real  weakness  lies  in  the  crudity  of  the  views 
of  life  it  embodies,  and  the  fact  that  the  hero,  on  whom 
the  writer  lavishes  abundant  sympathy,  is  with  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  a  prig  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  book 
is  apparently  a  product  of  that  happy  time  of  life  when  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  judicious  "course  of  reading,"  and 
sanctioned  possibly  by  the  friends  most  admired,  appear  to  be 
the  absolute  truth,  and  when  all  who  ignore,  reject,  or  despise 
them  are  viewed  as  dwelling  in  outer  darkness  or  wilfully  blind- 
ing themselves  to  the  light.  The  period  when  to  be  "  misunder- 
stood "  as  to  the  precise  aims  of  our  efforts  and  emotions  appears 
to  be  the  direst  of  calamities,  when  all  our  failures  are  ascribed 
to  circumstances,  and  not  to  ourselves,  and  when  Goethe's  im- 
mortal line — "  Was  hat  man  dir,  du  armes  Kind,  gcthan  ?  " — seems 
so  precisely  to  fit  our  own,  though  not  our  neighbour's,  condition. 
Laurence  Temple,  the  hero  of  the  present  story,  is  an  example  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  pushed  to  an  extreme  happily  seldom  met 
with  in  real  life.  Filled  to  the  eyelids  with  absurd  fads,  he  falls 
violently  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  market- 
gardener,  and  marries  her  with  the  intention  of  educating  her  up 
to  his  intellectual  and  {esthetic  level.  She  naturally  enough 
imagined  that  she  was  going  to  wear  fine  clothes  and  do  nothing 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  is  aghast  at  finding  her  new  home  a 
simple  cottage,  modelled  with  a  refinement  of  inept  ingenuity  on 
the  dwelling  of  her  parents.  She  does  not  appreciate  Words- 
worth at  all,  and,  O  horror !  asks  her  husband  to  buy  her  some 
magenta  ribbon.  The  situation  shortly  becomes  impossible,  and 
Mrs.  Temple,  after  carrying  on  a  flirtation,  elopes  with  a  lover  in 
her  own  rank  of  life,  and,  on  being  subsequently  deserted  by  him, 
most  conveniently  dies,  thus  enabling  her  widower,  without  the 
scandal  of  divorce,  to  marry  a  young  lady  who  had  long  loved 
him,  and,  let  us  hope,  will  rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Apart  from 
the  perverse  misapplication  of  sympathy,  the  book,  as  we  have 
said,  has  decided  merits,  and  its  author  may  do  good  work.  The 
peasant  wife's  father  and  mother  are  very  vividly  sketched,  and 
Job  Tolley,  her  lover,  with  all  his  odious  vulgarity,  is  thoroughly 
alive.  Turning  to  a  small  point,  could  not  some  less  cacophonous 
combination  than  Sir  Stoke  and  Lady  Poges  be  found  for  two 
otherwise  inoffensive  characters  ?  Readers  are  patient ;  but  what 
the  last  straw  did  is  known. 

Both  of  this  Parish  can  best  be  described  as  a  dreary  muddle. 
Some  pains  seem  to  have  been  spent  on  it,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
first  attempt  we  could  have  hoped  that  order  might  have  been 
eventually  educed  from  chaos ;  but  the  title-page  informs  us 
that  its  author  has  produced  at  least  two  other  works,  whereupon 
we  can  only  "  hush  and  bless  ourselves  with  silence."  Chipping 
Campden,  a  village  in  Gloucestershire,  is  selected  as  the  scene, 
and  the  dialect  of  the  district  is,  we  doubt  not,  faithfully  trans- 
literated. Mr.  Gissing  has,  however,  omitted  the  preliminary 
step  of  making  his  rustics  human  beings.  A  broomstick  cannot 
be  made  to  look  like  a  peasant  by  investing  it  with  an  authentic 
smock  frock. 

Though  titled  to  suit  the  times,  as  auctioneers  would  say, 
Tumbledown  Farm  is  not  a  tale  of  agricultural  distress,  but  a 
sort  of  parable  illustrating  by  a  slight  story  the  conflict  between 
two  systems  of  morality,  the  one  dictated  by  conventional  re- 
spectability, the  other  by  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  the 
heart.  As  Pascal  said  in  a  different  and  more  serious  con- 
nexion, "  Le  coeur  a  des  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  pas." 
The  book  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  pragmatical  old  village 
chemist  in  literary  partnership  with  the  young  and  sentimental 
daughter  of  a  squire.  Though  the  device  is  rather  too  elaborately 
carried  out,  it  is  ingeniously  conceived,  and  enables  the  author  to 
emphasize,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  direct  preaching,  the 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  conflict  he  narrates.  The  actual  story,  as 
distinguished  from  the  commentary,  is  centred  round  a  beautiful 
girl,  endowed  with  generous  impulses  and  a  warm  heart,  but 
brought  up  among  evil  surroundings  by  a  dissolute  and  eventually 
criminal  father.    Vanity  Hardware — for  under  this  preposterous 


name  or  nickname  the  girl  is  made  to  figure  throughout  the  book 
— inspires  a  violent  passion  in  the  breast  of  an  honest  but  rather 
sheepish  rustic  youth,  and  after  a  while  returns  his  love.  She 
only  partially  reveals  her  circumstances,  and  asks  her  lover  to 
forsake  all  his  friends  and  elope  with  her  to  Canada.  The  test  is 
too  strong  for  his  love,  and  he  abandons  Vanity  for  the  sake  of  a 
former  more  demure  sweetheart.  Vanity's  father  is  killed  in  a 
conflict  with  the  police ;  and  she  herself,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
marries  a  rich  man,  thus  completely  eclipsing  in  social  station  her 
former  timid  adorer.  The  execution  of  the  book  is  curiously  un- 
equal. Speaking  broadly,  the  first  volume  is  very  good,  the  second 
volume  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  good.  There  is  real  passion 
in  the  scene  where  the  lover  is  put  to  the  touch  and  fails,  and  is 
the  eager  outpourings  of  Vanity's  secret  diary  ;  but  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  "  cultivated"  classes 
are  lamentably  flat  and  feeble,  dissipating  the  impression  of  power 
which  the  reader  preserves  till  the  middle  of  the  narrative. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT.* 

TO  the  man  in  busy  practice,  whether  as  consultant  or  general 
practitioner,  we  think  The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  likely 
to  be  of  great  value.  Standard  works  and  long  treatises  are  not 
for  him — indeed,  he  can  often  barely  spare  the  time  to  get 
through  his  weekly  medical  periodicals.  Yet  it  is  essential,  for 
his  own  satisfaction  (if  he  duly  appreciate  his  responsibilities) 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  his  professional  reputation,  that  he 
should  be  cognizant  of  every  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
coping  with  disease.  The  little  book  edited  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Morris  enables  him  to  do  this  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour. 
All  the  articles  in  it  are  by  men  of  acknowledged  capacity,  and 
their  work  appears  to  us  to  have  been  conscientiously  and  satis- 
factorily performed.  We  look  upon  The  Year-Book  of  Treatment 
as  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  render  the  experience  gained  by 
those  whose  investigations  are  particularly  directed  to  certain 
portions  of  the  wide  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  whole  body  of  sanitary  workers.  We 
heartily  commend  the  volume  for  1889  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  profession. 


WARWICKSHIRE  PARISHES.! 

A BOOK  of  topographical  notes  on  a  whole  county,  if  it  is  to 
be  worth  anything,  cannot  be  put  together  without  consider- 
able labour,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Rev.  George  Miller  has  not 
shirked  the  work  which  the  preparation  of  this  volume  has 
demanded.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  visited  almost  every  parish  in. 
Warwickshire  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  he  has 
recorded  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  well-arranged  and 
businesslike  form.  Under  the  name  of  each  parish  he  gives  some 
older  forms  of  spelling,  and  in  most  cases  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Some  of  his  derivations  are  decidedly 
worse  than  questionable.  Perhaps  the  oddest,  especially  as  coming 
from  a  Warwickshire  man,  is  his  explanation  of  Tamworth, 
which  he  derives  from  "  thun,  a  town,  and  warian,  to  guard."  If 
he  and  his  pony  Puck  have,  as  he  declares,  "  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  county,"  they  must  surely  have  crossed  the  Tame.  He 
notes  the  landowners  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
in  1087,  the  area  given  in  Domesday,  the  later  landowners,  and  the 
population  and  rateable  value  at  different  dates.  In  each  case 
also  he  gives  a  short  description  of  the  parish  church  and  the 
monuments  which  it  contains,  and  records  the  value  of  the  living 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicolas,  in  the  Liber  Regis,  and  as  it 
stands  at  present,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  church  now  existing 
and  as  they  were  in  1552.  Several  of  his  notices  include  a  list 
of  incumbents  ;  these  lists  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  he 
had  not  been  deterred  by  a  fear  of  making  mistakes  from  furnish- 
ing them  with  dates.  He  could,  we  imagine,  have  found  a  good 
many  of  the  required  dates  in  the  Institution  books  of  the 
diocese,  and  might  have  put  a  query  or  left  a  blank  where  he  was 
at  a  loss.  Here  and  there  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  find 
a  slip  in  his  work.  For  example,  on  turning  to  the  parish  of  Con- 
gleton,  we  observe  that  the  patron  of  the  living  is  described  as 
"  Sir  Throgmorton,"  and  that  the  name  of  the  last  vicar  but  oiue 
is  wrongly  spelt.  A  second  volume  containing  notes  on  the 
parishes  of  Worcestershire  will  complete  the  survey  of  the 
diocese.  The  introduction  consists  of  some  sensible  and  unpre- 
tentious chapters  on  the  value  of  land  and  other  kindred 
matters. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

'  rpU  Marcellus  eras, "  has  always  been,  with  a  change  of  tense 
-I-  which  does  not  lessen  the  pathos  of  the  phrase,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Orleanist  family  and  party  in  reference  to  the  father 
of  the  Comte  de  Paris  whose  life  was  cut  short  forty-seven 
years  ago  (1).    Even  the  most  acrid  political  adversaries  of  the 

*  The  Year- Book  of  Treatment  for  1889.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 

t  The  Parishes  of  the  Dioeese  of  Worcester.  Hy  the  Rev.  George  Miller. 
Vicar  of  Red  way,  Rural  Dean.  '&?.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.— The  Parishes  of 
Warwickshire.    London  :  Griffith,  l'arran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh.  18S9. 

(1)  LeWes  du  Due  d'Orlians  (1825-1842).  Paris:  Calmann 
\d6vy. 
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party  and  the  most  decided  dislikers  of  certain  characteristics, 
more  marked  than  amiable,  which  Louis  Philippe  left  to  his 
descendants,  if  he  did  not  inherit  them  from  his  ancestors,  have 
been  known  to  acknowledge  with  a  growl  that  the  eldest  Orleans, 
like  the  youngest  Tarquin,  was  too  good  for  such  a  breed.  The 
letters,  both  familiar  and  formal,  which  are  here  printed 
fortunately  do  nothing  to  dispel,  and  something  to  confirm,  this 
favourable  impression.  Some  of  them,  especially  those  (or  some  of 
them)  written  to  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  Prince's  schoolfellow, 
are  known  already.  One  of  these,  by  the  way — not,  we  think, 
one  of  those  previously  published — contains  a  phrase  rather 
ominous.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  as  he  then  was,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  not  yet  made,  by  the  success  of  the  "  Fifteen  Years' 
Conspiracy,"  Prince  Royal  (they  had  the  grace  or  the  baseness, 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  not  to  call  him  Dauphin)  of  France,  went 
to  see  a  manufactory  of  laces.  "  Pendant  que  nous  examinions 
avec  6tonneraent  le  prociSdtS  ingenieux  par  lequel  des  bobines  de 
difl'e>entes  couleurs,  en  faisant  une  chaine  perpetuelle,  formaient 
la  tresse  du  lacet,  un  monsieur  [all  the  commercial  classes  were 
Orleanist  then  s'approcha  de  moi,  et  me  dit,  avec  un  sourire  qui 
prouvait  toute  l'estime  qu'il  avait  pour  sa  personne,  que  la 
chaine  de  ces  bobines  dtait  un  ingenieux  embleme  de  l'union 
de  notre  famille."  Alas!  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  have  too  often  been  "  an  ingenious  mixture  of 
different  colours,"  instead  of  showing  one  hue  dyed  in  grain. 
In  the  extract  just  given,  however,  a  touch  of  satire,  unexag- 
gerated  and  pleasant,  may  be  noted.  And  all  through  the 
book — whether  the  Prince  is  writing  to  private  friends  or  de- 
scribing his  experiences  when  he  served  with  Marshal  Gerard  on 
the  not  very  glorious  expedition  where  French  numbers  crushed 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Chasst5  and  his  little  garrison  at  Antwerp; 
or,  much  later,  telling  how,  when  he  and  his  much-enduring 
Duchess  were  "starring"  in  the  South  of  France,  the  bold 
National  Guard  would  defend  their  lodgings  with  such  desperate 
vigilance  and  military  precision  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  challengings,  and  marchings,  and  groundings 
of  arms,  and  so  forth — there  is  the  same  agreeable  and  unforced 
note.  The  Duke  is  a  little  Chauvinist  here  and  there,  of  course  ; 
he  would  not  have  been  good  for  much  if,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  had  not  been.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  plays  the  modern  prince 
very  well  here,  exhibiting  what  is  called  "intelligent  interest" 
in  things  without  the  hideous  priggishness  of  a  new  and  terrible 
type,  which  has  developed  itself  in  some  royal  personages  since 
it  was  the  fashion  for  them  not  to  /aire  la  noce  any  longer,  but  to 
learn  the  tongues  and  the  ologies,  and  study  statecraft  and  war- 
craft,  and  do  their  best  or  'worst  to  plant  on  green  shoulders  the 
kind  of  head  that  has  never  been  amiably  green  and  so  will  never 
be  venerably  grey.  The  Comte  de  Paris  has  prefixed  a  preface  of 
which  only  the  ungenerous  will  complain  that  it  is  too  much  of  a 
manifesto,  and  suggests  his  grandfather's  propensity  to  make 
capital  out  of  an  "  occasion,"  rather  than  the  more  generous  and 
chivalric  spirit  of  his  father,  as  here  portrayed. 

M.  Allaire's  publication,  a  condensation  of  the  memoirs  of 
Dom  Courdemanche,  a  Benedictine  of  the  last  century  who  died 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  a  kind  of  agent 
in  the  interminable  lawsuit  between  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  and 
the  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  is  an  instance  of  honest  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  document-hunter  (2).  M.  Allaire  admits  that  he  has 
not  published  the  whole  of  his  MS.,  and  we  think  he  doubts 
whether  he  ought  to  have  published  so  much.  The  fact  is  that 
the  documents  are  precisely  of  the  kind  which  ought  to  be 
boiled  down  with  a  little  extract,  by  a  skilful  hand,  in  an  essay 
of  sixty  or  seventy  pages,  and  no  more.  Dom  Courdemanche 
was  a  "doer"  at  once  stout  and  skilful,  loyal  to  his  own 
side  and  courteous  to  the  other;  he  could  open  oysters  (an 
excellent  and  not  too  common  accomplishment,  very  suitable 
for  his  position),  bear  a  rebuff*,  and  not  be  afraid  of  clever  M.  de 
Florian  and  all  his  fables.  The  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged  have  their  historical  importance,  especially  as  show- 
ing the  unhealthy  effect  of  certain  things  in  the  then  state  of 
France  which  have  not  been  most  dwelt  on  by  praisers  of  the 
Revolution.    But  he  is  not  big  enough  for  a  big  octavo  volume. 

No  country  now  produces  more  careful  and  useful  historical 
monographs  than  France.  The  uncomfortable  critic,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  objects  that  such  books  as  M.  Bapsts  (3),  while  they 
are  too  much  for  the  ordinary  reader  on  their  special  subjects, 
do  not  dispense  the  painful  historian  from  independent  inquiry. 
But  this  is  hypercriticism.  M.  Bapst  has  patiently  gone 
through  the  long  and  curious  history  of  the  marriages  or  projected 
marriages  of  the  "  Red  Tod  of  St.  Andrews,"  the  Scottish  Vert 
Galanl,  James  V.,  especially  of  the  negotiations  for  other  brides 
which  preceded  his  short-lived  union  with  Magdalen  of  France 
and  his  longer  and  more  fateful  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise. 
The  European  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  would,  of  itself, 
give  them  importance,  even  if  they  had  not  immediately  resulted 
in  founding  the  Royal  line  of  United  Britain. 

~V\  e  only  chronicle  here  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  series  of  French  State  Papers  (4),  and  shall  probably  return 
upon  it  more  fully. 

(2)  Le  Due  de  Penthiitre.    Par  Etienne  Allaire.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Let  manages  de  Jacques  V.    Par  E.  Bapst.    Parij  :  Plon. 

(4)  Kecueil  des  actes  du  enmite  de  saint  public.     Par  F.  A.  Aulard. 
Tome  1.    Pari* :  Imprimerie  Xationale. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

PERHAPS  some  courage  may  be  ascribed  to  a  translator  who 
introduces  a  selection  of  essays  by  Schopenhauer  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  with  the  cheering  remark  that  the  author  of  Die  Welt 
a  Is  Jl'ille  tend  Vorstellung  is  one  of  the  few  philosophers  who  can 
be  understood  without  a  commentary.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  Schopenhauer  has  already  inspired  many  commentators,  and 
that  his  philosophical  system  is  not  so  exclusively  based  on  obser- 
vation and  experience  as  Mr.  T.  B.  Saunders  declares  in  the  preface 
to  his  translations,  Religion,  a  Dialogue,  and  other  Essays  (Swan 
Konnenschein  \  Co.)  The  novelty  of  Schopenhauer's  system  is, 
like  Wagner's  theory  of  music  and  its  relation  to  the  drama,  to  a 
considerable  extent  superficial,  while  its  appeal  as  a  practical 
philosophy  to  the  average  human  intelligence  has  scarcely  the 
universality  of  power  and  inspiration  which  has  been  claimed  for 
it.  Mr.  Saunders  thinks  that  Schopenhauer  "brought  down 
philosophy  from  Heaven  to  earth,"  because  his  system  is  of  greater 
practical  scope  than  those  of  the  transcendental  schools,  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  in  what  respect  the  "  heavenly  maid  "  or 
matron  was  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  process.  Such  fruit  of 
the  "  practical  philosophy  "  of  Schopenhauer  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  first  essay  in  Mr.  Saunders's  volume  cannot  be  said  to  be 
one  whit  more  profitable  or  convincing  than  the  most  ethereal  philo- 
sophic struct  ure  ever  woven  out  of  abstract  ideas  by  some  cunning 
archimage  of  a  metaphysician.  In  form,  the  essay  on  Religion  is 
modelled  after  the  master  of  philosophic  dialogue,  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  anti-Platonic  in  style  or  conception.  Philalethes 
battles  with  Demopheles  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  it  is  true, 
yet  the  encounter  is  as  a  bout  with  single-sticks.  Of  the  subtlety 
of  fence  there  is  nothing.  You  hear,  rather  than  feel,  the  blows, 
and  when  the  inevitable  handshaking  occurs  between  the  two, 
are  left  an  unmoved  spectator. 

More  philosophical  essays,  again,  we  have  in  the  Fundamental 
Problems  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  (Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.),  a  volume  that  treats  of  "  Form  and  Formal  Thought," 
"  Causation,"  and  other  cognate  themes,  and  oilers  what  the 
author  calls  "  a  philosophy  of  most  radical  freethought  "  under 
the  guise  of  "  a  systematic  arrangement  of  positive  facts."  Wide 
is  the  field  ranged  by  Dr.  Carus  in  these  discursive  papers — from  the 
Kritik  of  Kant  even  to  Schopenhauer  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — 
and  not  a  little  discussion,  it  would  seem,  they  have  provoked 
in  Chicago  circles  where  they  "  confute,  change  hands,  and  still 
confute."  Though  we  cannot  say  that  the  author's  method  of 
philosophy  is  of  the  clearest  possible  presentment,  or,  indeed, 
readily  comprehensive  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  denying  that  his 
book  offers  fruitful  material  for  a  debating  club  of  philosophers. 
To  paraphrase  a  criticism  of  Kant,  his  position  as  a  Monist  is 
more  likely  to  be  misunderstood  than  to  be  undermined  by  the 
Chicago  philosophers.  Dr.  Carus  declares  for  a  unitary  concep- 
tion of  the  world  against  supernaturalism  and  materialism.  He 
is  for  "  clear  thought  " — and  we  are  with  him  here — against 
mysticism,  and  for  "  no  agnosticism  but  positive  science,"  which 
might  also  be  commendable  to  our  judgment,  if  only  we  were 
assured  that  positive  science  was  a  concrete  term  representing 
verifiable  facts.  It  is  very  handsome  in  any  philosopher  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable ;  but  to 
refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  latter,  as  the  author 
appears  to  do  (p.  49),  does  not  persuade  us  that  positive  science 
is  a  better  sheet-anchor  than  agnosticism. 

Under  the  suggestive  title  Atlantis  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  we 
have  a  little  volume  of  melodious,  well  varied,  and  unaffected  lyrics, 
by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Groser,  who  shows  decided  aptitude  in  invest- 
ing old  legends  with  metrical  form  and  a  true  lyrical  faculty  in 
the  making  of  ballads.  Some  of  the  latter  are  a  little  too  sugges- 
tive of  the  not  unhealthy  assimilative  powers  that  frequently 
mark  the  young  poets  of  the  day.  They  recall  Aytoun  at  times; 
and,  again,  in  the  "  Fight  of  the  little  '  Content,'  "  we  are  minded 
of  another  poet  and  a  greater  when  we  read 

"  Fight  on  !  "  quoth  he,  undaunted  ;  but  our  war-ships  moved  away ; 
"She  will  split!"   the  cravens  shouted,  "Stand  aloof!   'tis  death  to 
stay." 

But  in  "  The  Smiting  of  the  Fleet,"  and,  better  still,  in  "  The 
Holding  of  Londonderry"  and  "The  Foster  Brother,"  Mr. 
Groser  is  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballad  writers,  and 
his  verse  rings  strong  and  clear. 

If  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen's  Australian  Poets  had  been  a  little 
more  comprehensive,  and  embraced  the  poets  of  New  Zealand, 
we  doubt  not  that  Mrs.  Wilson's  Themes  and  Variations 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  would  have  been  fully  represented  in 
that  collection.  There  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  notably  colonial  in 
the  book.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  by  no  means  assertive,  or  eccentric,  or 
prodigal  of  Tennysonian  or  Swinburnian  reminiscences,  as  our 
colonial  poets  are  apt  to  be.  Her  verse  is  tuneful,  her  manner 
is  refreshingly  unaffected,  her  diction  refined  and  genuinely  poetic. 

Mr.  Edgar  Pawcett's  poems,  noticed  already  in  their  original 
form  as  an  American  book,  appear  in  an  English  edition 
dedicated  to  Mr.'  Gleeson  White,  as  Blooms  and  Brambles 
(Elliot  Stock).  A  newer  claimant  to  poetic  honours  is  Mr. 
Marcus  Richards,  whose  Sonnets  and  Beveries  (Clifton :  Baker) 
is  obviously  a  first  volume,  and  one  not  without  promise.  In 
"School  Scenes  Revisited"  the  writer  expresses  with  the  truth 
and  simplicity  natural  to  the  theme  a  very  common  experience. 
There  is  more  promise  in  this  than  in  the  more  ambitious 
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attempts  of  Mr.  Rickards,  which,  are,  to  speak  plainly,  stilted  or 
artificial. 

Mr.  H.  Bull,  C.E.,  prefaces  a  readable  little  book  on  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  Bimetallism  and  the  standard  of  value — The 
Currency  Question  and  its  Solution  (Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.) — 
with  the  humorous  observation,  "  If  there  is  one  science  more 
than  another  in  which  comes  into  play  what  is  usually  termed 
'  common  sense '  it  is  the  science  of  Political  Economy."  Never 
heretofore  has  the  dismal  science  been  honoured  in  this  fashion. 

Put  forth  as  a  "  Mediaeval  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a  translation 
of  the  "  long  forgotten  and  generally  unknown "  allegorical 
romance  of  Jean  de  Cartheny — The  Wandering  Knight  (Burns  & 
Oates) — done  into  English  from  the  edition  of  1572,  with  an 
introductory  note,  by  the  translator,  of  the  author  and  book. 
That  Bunyan  may  have  seen  a  version  of  this  curious  allegory  is, 
of  course,  possible ;  yet  no  reader  can  say  that  he  was  in  any 
respect  indebted  to  the  Canon  of  Cambrai.  Between  indebted- 
ness and  an  accidental  suggestion  there  is  a  vast  difference. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Waldstein's  Catalogues  of  Casts 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (MacmUlan  &  Co.) ; 
Artists'  Wives,  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  by  Laura 
Ensor,  illustrated  by  De  Bieler,  Myrbach,  and  Rossi  (Routledge) ; 
Tales  from  Black7cood,No.  IV.,  New  Series  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  ; 
and  Junior  School  Composition,  by  David  Salmon  (Longmans  & 
Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Cliarges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 
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T  YCEUM.  —  THE    DEAD    HEART.  —  On  SATURDAY 

EVENING  next.  September  2S.  atEighto'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling,  Mr.  Ronton,  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen. 
Terry.  B  >x  Office  tMr.  Hurst)  open  daily  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  leuer  or  .telegram.— 
LYCEUM. 


FIREWORK 


(CRYSTAL     PALACE.  —  MAGNIFICENT 

^  DISPLAY.—  Every  Thursday  at  8,  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co.  Grand  special 
Devices,  including  the  Mai-ic  Garden  Fountains  which  spring  into  lite  and  Flowers  that  grow 
and  blossom.  Brock'd  Living  Fireworks  and  other  novelties  of  1869 — Admission  daily,  One 
Shilling.   

"TOUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The  ORIENT  COM- 

PANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  steamship  "  CIIIMBORAZO,"  .1,847 
tons  register,  3,000  horse-power,  from  London  on  the  9th  of  October,  for  a  Thirty-eight 
Days' Cruise,  vi-itiuL'  Lisbu" ,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Palermo,  Naples  (1'or  Rome's  Leghorn  (for 
Piss  and  Florence),  Genoa,  Nice,  Malaga  (for  Granada),  and  Cadiz  (for  Seville^. 

The  "  CIIIMBORAZO"  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  bathB,&c. 

Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 

v-„„„~„  fF.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO., 

managers  ^      Feuchurch  Aveuue,  London,  K.C. 

For  terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  the  West-End  Agents, 
Grindlay  &  Co.,  65  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 


N 


OTICE  to  PRINCIPALS  of  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES. 

and  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  are  requested  to  forward,  without  delay,  particulars  of  the  EXAMINATIONS 
and  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  1890,  to  the  EniTOit,  "  Schoolmaster's  Calendar,"  4  York. 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  lor  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenseB.   Bankers:  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE ADE. Secretary. 


XT ATFIELD.  —  On  the  G.N.  Main  Line,  close  to  Park  and 

-*-- *-   Station  VILLAS  to  be  SOLD  or  LET.   Two  Sitting  and  six  Bedrooms.  Bath  (fittcil 

hot  and  cold),  upstairs  w.c,  large  Kitchen,  &c.  Gravel  soil — Apply  to  C.  Cave  A:  Sox.. 
Station  Road,  New  Baruet. 

SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  0000A. 

This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Cliinetes. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 

COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST&  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


FRY'S 


Lancet—'  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times—"  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids.' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland  — '•  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


BRAIN     FAG,     SHATTERED  NERVES, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervous    Exhaustion.  Rheumatism,  Gout,   Torpid  Liver,  Nervouj 
Dvspepsia,  ttc.  yield  like  magic  to  the  healing 


influence  of  mild  continuous  currents  o( 
Electricity,  generated,  without  any  shock  or  discomfort  whatever,  by  wearing 


HARNESS'  ELECTROPATHIC  BATTERY  BELT. 


■Id-famed  guaranteed  genuine  Electric  appliance  has  cured  thousands  of  sufferers, 
1  be  worn  by  all  in  search  ol  HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  and  VITAL  ENERGY. 


This  world 
and  should  bv  .. . 

Write  lor  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  copies  ol  hundreds  ol  unsolicited  testimonials,  or 
call,  if  possible,  and  personally  consult  Mr.  C  B.  HARNESS,  Consulting  MeJical  Electri- 
cian (President  ol  the  British  Association  of  Medical  Electricians  i,  ij  Oxtord  Street,  London. 
W.  (corner  of  Rathbone  Place).   Advice  tree,  personally  or  by  letter.  

AYRTON     &  THOMAS, 

Xl  PATENT  AGENTS, 

Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS.  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  H.  M.  THOMAS.  Author  of  "The  True  Position  of  Patentees."  being  a  practical 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 

inventions.  „    ,        „        ,.   .         j  ■  „ 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 

Telegraphic  Address, "  Prolonged,  London." 

9  &  10  Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 
TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 
Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 
This  Is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  fur  Man  and  Beast  in  the 
streets  of  London  ami  Suburbs. 
Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Banter*:  Messrs.  Baboux.  Bkvax,  Trittox,  Ransom,  Bocvkrik  sr  Co. 
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THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

THE  result  of  the  general  election  in  France  has  justified 
those  who  had,  after  much  doubting  and  with  great 
hesitation,  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  chances  were 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  so-called  Parliamentary  Republi- 
cans. The  diminished  popularity  of  General  Boulanger 
and  the  somewhat  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Conservative 
parties  were  in  their  favour.  When  the  nature  of  the 
attack  on  them  was  considered,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that,  although  their  own  popularity  was  far  from  consider- 
able, they  would  benelit  by  the  support  of  that  great  mass 
of  Frenchmen  who  are  at  all  times  opposed  to  any  change 
of  government.  The  result  shows  that  they  have  done 
so,  and  the  Republic  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  beaten 
the  coalition  formed  against  it.  One  member  of  that 
alliance  has  undoubtedly  suffered  signal  defeat.  It  is  now 
beyond  question  that  General  Boulanger  has  failed.  No 
doubt  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  he  should  have  formed 
any  party  at  all ;  and  it  is  an  astonishing  illustration  of 
the  low  level  reached  by  French  politics  that  he  should 
possess  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  following  which, 
when  the  second  ballots  have  been  taken,  may  be  found 
to  be  nearer  forty  than  twenty.  This,  however,  was  not 
what  General  Boulanger  and  the  Boulangists  promised 
to  do.  It  was  not  their  hope  that  they  would  form  the 
smallest  of  five  or  six  groups  in  the  new  Chamber  ;  but, 
unless  fortune  changes  greatly  and  soon,  this  is  the  utmost 
they  can  hope  for.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  they  will  have  their  chance  again.  There  is,  in 
any  case,  no  probability  that  it  will  come  early,  and  for 
some  time,  at  least,  we  need  not  inquire  what  the  position 
of  the  General  is  going  to  be.  So  much,  at  least,  is  settled 
by  the  election.  It  may  also  be  considered  proved  that  there 
is  no  effective  majority  in  France  which  wishes  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  controlled  by  parties  or  persons 
openly  unfriendly  to  the  Republic.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this, 
no  doubt,  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  present  form 
of  government. 

There  has,  however,  been  so  strong  a  disposition  to  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  voting  would  be  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  discredited  Parliamentary  Republicans  that  there 
has,  by  a  natural  reaction,  been  a  marked  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  extent  of  their  victory.  The  first  ballot  has  given 
them  a  majority  of  sixty-five.  The  second  may  increase 
this  majority  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts. 
Now  if  this  were  a  mere  party  majority,  it  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  a  majority  in  support  of  a 
form  of  government.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  the  State  has  to 
rely  on  for  its  support,  against  the  very  large  minority 
which  is  hostile  to  it  on  principle.  Although,  therefore,  it 
may  be  enough  for  the  moment,  it  certainly  does  not  afford 
a  large  margin  of  stability.  This  majority,  too,  is  composed 
to  a  large  extent  of  materials  which  are  by  no  means  trust- 
worthy. Very  many  of  the  voters  who  supported  Republican 
candidates  belong  to  the  class  which  will  give  its  support 
to  any  existing  form  of  government — which  had  voted  for 
Napoleon  III.,  for  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  for  Louis 
Philippe — which  would  vote  to-morrow  for  anybody  or 
anything  established  simply  because  it  dreads  revolutions 
and  changes.  Support  of  this  kind,  though  useful,  and 
even  indispensable,  is  not  very  trustworthy.  It  habitually 
fails  a  Government  in  those  trials  which  are  apt  to  fall  upon 
the  State  in  France.  Those  who  gave  it  to  the  Third 
Republic  last  Sunday  would  give  it  next  month  to  General 
Boulanger,  or  King  Philippe,  or  the  Emperor  Jerome,  or 
the  Emperor  Victor,  if  any  one  of  them  had  seized  power 
for  himself  by  violence.  There  is,  it  is  true,  very  little 
danger  of  this  for  the  present.  None  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  enjoys  a  great  popularity.    The  present  generation 


of  Parisians  has  apparently  either  not  inherited  the  old 
taste  for  street-fighting,  or  has  been  taught  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Communards  that  it  is  helpless  against  the  troops  in 
the  open  asphalted  streets  of  Paris.  The  army  is  appa- 
rently resolute  to  take  no  part  in  politics.  As  long  as  it 
remains  quiet  and  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  is 
in  safe  hands,  there  will  be  no  disturbance  and  the  Republic 
is  safe.  But  this  security  depends  entirely  on  its  own 
wisdom  and  immunity  from  disastrous  accident  of  any  kind. 
Its  unpopularity  in  Paris  is  manifestly  still  great,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  to  fear  the  populace  of  the  capital  if 
ever  it  did  lie  open  to  attack.  The  extent,  too,  of  the 
Republican  victory  may  easily  be  exaggerated  by  those 
who  compare  the  result  of  the  election  with  what  might 
have  been,  and  not  with  what  was.  Even  if  the  second 
ballots  turn  out  as  favourable  to  them  as  they  hope, 
the  Republicans  will  still  have  lost  some  ground  since 
the  last  general  election.  They  are,  it  is  true,  in  the 
habit  of  insisting  with  some  complacency  on  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  Conservatives  openly  called  themselves 
Royalists  or  Bonapartists.  In  almost  all  cases  they  kept 
their  party  principles  in  the  background  and  contented 
themselves  with  demanding  a  revision.  They  certainly 
showed  a  consciousness  on  their  part  that  they  would  do 
wt.ll  to  consult  the  timidity  of  the  voters.  But  the  Re- 
publicans will  be  very  unwise  if  they  make  much  of  the 
value  of  this  reticence  as  evidence  of  a  preference  for  the 
Republic  among  the  voters  who  supported  opposition  candi- 
dates. A  man  who  voted  for  a  Royalist  or  Bonapartist 
cannot  possibly  have  been  a  friend  to  the  Republic.  Those 
who  gave  their  voices  for  General  Boulanger  must  at  least 
be  actively  hostile  to  the  Republic  that  now  is.  Taken  all 
together,  the  revisionists  of  one  party  or  the  other  amount 
to  over  a  third  of  the  voting  constituencies  of  France. 
This  is  about  the  amount  of  support  given  to  the  Con- 
servative candidates  at  the  last  general  election.  The 
Republic  has,  therefore,  obviously  not  gained  ground,  and 
when  the  second  ballots  have  been  taken  it  may  be  found 
to  have  lost.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  victory, 
such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  won  for  a  party  and  a  policy,  but 
for  a  form  of  government,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
there  is  very  little  to  be  proud  of  in  the  discovery  that  the 
victorious  side  has  at  the  best  only  lost  a  little  ground.  No 
doubt  if  the  Republicans  of  all  sections  are  wise — if  they 
have  learnt  their  lesson  and  are  resolute  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  last  six  or  seven  years  they  may  regain  all  the 
ground  they  have  lost.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  re- 
absorb the  majority  of  Boulangist  voters,  and  it  will  not 
be  impossible  to  bring  over  many  of  those  who  were 
frightened  some  years  ago  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
Radicals  into  giving  their  support  to  the  Conservatives. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  done  or  not  depends  wholly  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Republicans. 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  decide  whether  there  is  any 
promise  of  this  happy  change  among  the  Republicans.  No 
doubt  there  are  favourable  signs  to  be  seen.  The  formation 
of  the  Liberal-Union  party  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
L6on  Say  is  one.  This  party  is  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
Republic  Conservative  according  to  the  formula  of  M. 
Thiers  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  Royalists  and  Bonapartists  are  to  be  recruited 
for  the  Republic,  it  will  be  by  some  such  policy  as  this. 
Another  favourable  sign  is  the  undoubted  defeat  of  the 
Radicals,  who  have  lost  several  seats.  That  they  will  learn 
wisdom  is  in  the  last  degree  doubtful,  but  their  check  may 
at  least  convince  the  other  Republicans  of  the  worthlessness 
of  their  support.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 
show  that  the  majority  of  this  Chamber  will  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  majority  of  the  last.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives have  been  compelled  to  sink  their  principles  and 
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differences  during  the  election,  so  have  the  Republicans 
to  no  small  extent.    They  have  made  the  most  of  a 
common  party  name,  and  have  said  comparatively  little  of 
the  principles  it  covers.    When  the  Chamber  meets,  these 
suppressed  causes  of  quarrel  may  be  found — it  will  be 
wonderful,  indeed,  if  they  are  not  found — to  have  lost  little 
of  their  influence.    M.  L£on  Say  and  M.  Clijmenceau  both 
style  themselves  Republicans ;  but  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  co-operate  'in  carrying  out  a  common  policy  they  must 
infallibly  be  found  at  variance  on  a  great  many  essential 
points,  unless,  indeed,  one  of  them  is  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  other.    When  a  difference  of  this  nature  arises,  what 
is  to  be  expected  1    The  Radicals,  though  diminished  in 
power,  will  still  be  able  to  upset  any  Ministry  by  giving 
their  support  to  the  reactionaries,  as  they  repeatedly  did 
in  the  last  Chamber.    If,  however,  they  are  able  to  impose 
their  will  on  any  Ministry,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  Liberal-Union,  on  the  supposition, 
that  is  to  say,  that  this  party  has  a  little  more  backbone 
than  the  Moderates  have  commonly  possessed.    Should  the 
Liberal-Union  prove  as  feeble  as  parties  of  "  respectable 
"  people  "  commonly  do  in  France,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  repetition  of  the  instability,  the  spiteful  anti- 
clerical policy,  and  the  financial  mismanagement  which  have 
damaged  the  Republic  already.    No  Republican  party  can 
check  another  except  by  coalition  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  hitherto  it  has  been  Radicals  who  have  made  most  use 
of  that  alliance.    It  is  well  to  wait  and  see  whether  a  new 
line  of  conduct  is  to  be  followed  in  the  new  Chamber.  For 
the  present  the  safest  guess  to  make  is  that,  as  the  elections 
have  left  things  much  as  they  were,  so  they  will  continue 
to  go  on  much  as  they  did. 


RINGS. 

npiIE  Copper  Ring  was  a  disastrous  failure — profitable  to 
-L  some  of  its  promoters,  no  doubt,  but  ruinous  to  the 
rest,  and  obviously  discreditable  to  all.  But  some  other 
schemes  have  proved  very  profitable  indeed  to  the  founders 
of  them — more  particularly,  in  our  own  country,  the  Salt 
Union ;  which  enables  the  monopolists  who  control  it  to 
divide  whatever  profits  may  result  from  doubling  the  price 
of  the  commodity.  This,  indeed,  is  an  ideal  institution  of 
its  kind ;  for,  while  it  returns  enormous  dividends  to  the 
handful  of  capitalists  who  share  in  them,  the  consumer  is 
not  aware  of  any  oppressive  exaction.  The  cheapness  of 
salt,  its  universal  use  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
and  its  employment  and  distribution  in  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles,  account  for  that.  The  Salt  Union,  there- 
fore, has  had  an  easy  and  profitable  time  of  it ;  and  its 
success  has  naturally  led  to  inquiry  in  commercial  circles  as 
to  whether  some  other  commodities  in  common  use  do  not 
offer  similar  advantages  to  financial  conspiracy.  Various 
articles  have  been  hit  upon  as  promising  for  any  bold  and 
opulent  company  of  speculators,  the  last  being  Bread. 

It  appears  that  quite  recently  two  or  three  Bread  Com- 
panies (Limited)  have  been  started  in  London  ;  which,  with 
its  four  and  a  half  millions  or  so  feeding  within  a  range 
of  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  supplies  a  very  pretty  area 
of  consumption.  There  is  the  London  and  County  Bread 
Company,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bread  Company, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Company.  These  associations 
are  all  new  ;  so  new  that  only  one  of  them  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  declare  a  dividend — "  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
"  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum."  But  they  are  said  by 
the  composer  of  a  certain  captivating  advertisement  to  be 
equally  prosperous.  If  one  is  able  to  declare  an  interim 
dividend  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  so  could  both  the 
others  if  they  pleased,  and  their  books  prove  it.  That  looks 
pretty  well  for  all  three  companies.  They  have  only  just 
started,  they  are  working  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  yet  in  these  early  days  each  of  them  is  able  to  pay  its 
shareholders  12  per  cent,  dividends.  What  to  do,  then, 
but  continue  in  prosperity,  taking  full  advantage  of  their 
latest  processes,  their  new  and  improved  machinery,  and 
the  abundant  capital  that  gives  command  of  the  market  for 
material?  Yes;  but  the  directors  of  these  12  per  cent, 
bread  companies  have  made  a  most  important  and  lament- 
able discovery.  This  discovery  they  seem  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  newspapers  just  before  they  gave  out  the  afore- 
mentioned advertisement,  which  announces  that  they  are 
resolved  to  forma  Bread  Union,  or  "Ring."  The  advertise- 
ment is  set  off  with  a  collection  of  Opinions  of  the  Press ; 


and,  if  the  gentle  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  scan  these 

opinions,  he  will  find  in  them  a  frequent  repetition  of 

sentences  evidently  culled  from  a  common  original.    But  to 

the  discovery,  which  is  this.    In  the  baking  business  there 

is  "  a  miserable  underselling  epidemic  which  is  alike  the 

"  bane  and  the  disgrace  of  the  trade."    This  underselling 

...  ^ 
is  so  prevalent,  so  commonly  is  it  practised  by  "  the  un- 

"  principled  trader  bent  on  ruining  himself  and  his  neigh- 
"  bours,"  that  "  companies  which  have  started  with  more 
"  or  less  success  have  been  considerably  hampered  by  bad 
"  prices."  It  is  therefore  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  de- 
sirable, that  "  a  very  large  company  of  widespreading 
"  power  "  should  be  formed  to  "  keep  the  underseller  within 
"  bounds,"  and  "  banish  the  bad  prices  which  bring  ruin 
"  and  misery  in  their  train." 

So  write  certain  trade  journals  on  behalf  of  the  Bread 
Union  (Limited),  which  is  to  be  based  upon  the  three 
companies  named  above.  These  opinions  of  the  press  are 
quoted  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bread  Union,  in  their 
prospectus,  as  supplying  the  moral  justification  of  their 
enterprise  ;  their  own  account  of  it  being  stated  in  a  few 
brief  and  pregnant  words  that  come  to  the  same  thing. 
The  directors  beg  to  state  that  the  object  of  the  Union  "  is 
"  not  to  unduly  raise  the  price  of  bread  "  (which  of  course 
should  be  raised  duly,  if  at  all),  "  but  to  maintain  it 
"  at  a  remunerative  figure  by  securing  a  large  number 
"  of  shops  in  the  metropolis."  But  what  else  do  these 
gentlemen  tell  us  ?  Why,  that  in  spite  of  the  disastrous 
competition  in  the  baking  business,  the  three  Companies 
of  which  the  Union  is  to  be  formed  are  earning  1 2  per 
cent,  dividends.  They  do  this  all  the  while  they  are 
cutting  each  other's  throats  !  So  they  say.  Is  the 
statement  true  1  Are  there  no  illusions,  no  misrepresenta- 
tions about  it  %  If  not,  what  do  they  mean  by  parading 
these  stories  of  prices  so  ruinously  low  that  a  fair  profit 
cannot  be  obtained  1  They  themselves,  these  Companies, 
take  part  in  the  competition  which  "  brings  ruin  and  misery 
"  in  its  train."  They  are  able  to  pay  12  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders  nevertheless  ;  but  yet  they  find  it  necessary  to 
form  themselves  into  a  very  large  Company  of  widespread- 
ing power  "  to  keep  the  underseller  within  bounds." 

After  explaining  the  facts  of  the  case  from  their  own 
prospectus,  we  need  not  waste  many  words  on  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bread  Union  (Limited).    They  themselves 
make  out  that  they  are  engaged  in  establishing  a  mono- 
polist  Company  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  whole  bread  ' 
trade  of  London  under  their  control,  for  suppressing  com- 
petition in  it,  and  thereby  raising  prices  which  they  con- 
sider ruinous  while  it  pays  such  dividends  as  they  say  they 
are  now  earning.    Take  them  at  their  word,  and  their 
Bread  Union  is  a  mere  conspiracy  to  force  up  the  price  of 
bread  for  the  whole  population  of  London  by  way  of 
enriching  a  little  gang  of  speculators.    That  is  the  plan, 
supposing  (as  we  have  no  right  to  suppose)  that  the  Bread 
Union  is  not  a  "  bogus  "  enterprise  from  its  foundations  ; 
and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  succeed,  it  is  a 
scheme  so  abominable  that  it  cannot  be  denounced  too 
strongly.    At  no  time  would  it  be  endurable  that  a  handful 
of  men  with  money  should  get  control  of  a  commodity  like 
bread,  with  intent  to  levy  a  tax  upon  it  for  their  own 
profit.    At  a  time  like  this,  when  capital  is  attacked  right 
and  left  for  imaginary  crimes,  as  well  as  for  offences  which 
it  must   continue   to  commit  if  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  are  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  such  naked  conspiracies 
of  greed  as  a  Bread  Ring  for  London  deserve  punishment 
as  mere  incendiarism.     The  Bread  Union  may  come  to 
nothing,  and  probably  will.    If  we  knew  all,  we  might  dis- 
cover offhand  that  it  has  no  more  chance  of  success  than 
the  People's  Bread  Company,  which  broke  down  the  other 
day  in  about  as  disastrous  a  style  for  its  shareholders  as  they 
could  well  endure.    But  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Bread 
Union  is  meant  to  succeed;  and  the  point  for  observa- 
tion is  that  the  promoters  of  this  exasperating  scheme 
make  no  difficulty  of  flaunting  it  in  the  public  prints 
just  when  attempts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  whole 
mass  of  working  men  in  insurrection  against  "  the  tyranny 
"  of  capital."    It  is  this  that  gives  the  Bread  Union  and 
its  audaciously  candid  advertisement  a  particular  import- 
ance.   What  better  justification  of  their  tirades  than  a 
Bread  Ring  can  the  agitators  desire  1     As  exponents  of 
capitalist  selfishness  and  oppression,  what  could  serve  them 
better  at  this  moment,  when  miners,  tailors,  letter-carriers, 
and  bakers  are  urged  to  emulate  the  triumphs  of  the 
dockers'  strike,  than  first  to  point  to  the  proposed  Bread 
Ring  in  London  and  then  to  thousands  of  mill-hands  deprived 
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of  work  because  of  a  Liverpool  "  corner  "  in  cotton  K  To  be 
sure,  according  to  the  latest  lights  on  the  subject,  no- 
body is  to  blame  for  the  "  corner."  Something  of  the 
kind  does,  indeed,  exist  ;  and  while  it  disorders  and  im- 
poverishes the  whole  cotton  trade,  certain  individuals  who 
are  boldly  described  as  speculators  hope  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  monev  by  it.  But  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
"corner"  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  quite  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  "  pull 
"  devil,  pull  baker,"  between  speculative  dealers  in  the  raw 
material  and  speculative  manufacturers  of  it,  about  which 
there  is  nothing  unusual.  So  it  may  be,  without  putting  a 
much  better  face  on  the  matter.  Scores  of  mills  are  idle 
all  the  same,  and  foreign  manufacturers  are  filling  the 
markets  while  many  thousands  of  our  own  workmen  are 
doing  nothing.  With  all  this,  however,  the  cotton  corner  is 
less  detestable  than  the  proposed  Bread  Ring,  which  is  not 
without  its  strict-trade-principle  apologists  either.  Rigs  in 
copper,  salt  unions,  cotton  "  squeezes,"  syndicates  for  buying 
ap  medicinal  drugs  and  doubling  the  price  of  them,  even 
conspiracies  of  a  similar  sort  for  taxing  every  loaf  of  bread, 
may  be  carried  on  without  interference  from  the  law ;  but 
surely  discretion  suggests  that  restraint  should  be  placed 
on  such  enterprises  at  a  time  like  this.  They  are  not  only 
a  reproach  to  commerce,  they  are  a  danger  to  society,  and 
one  that  Parliament  must  look  to  before  long.  None  of 
them  come  into  the  description  of  honourable  trade  ;  some 
of  them  rank  in  point  of  merit  with  sheer  brigandage  ;  and 
if  the  preachers  of  Socialism  are  to  be  decried,  quite  as 
pestilent  are  the  knots  of  capitalists  who,  with  their  rapa- 
cious rigs  and  rings,  fill  the  mouth  of  anarchy  with  argu- 
ment and  invite  rowdyism  to  violence. 


"Sill.  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  on  Monday  last,  closed  the  career  of  the  last  of  that 
group  of  great  writers  of  fiction  whose  best  work  was  pro- 
duced, roughly  speaking,  in  the  thirty  years  between  1840 
and  1870.  For  a  long  time  past  Mr.  Collins  has  led  a  re- 
tired life.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  have  borne 
testimony  to  his  many  amiable  qualities,  his  modesty,  kind- 
ness, and  courtesy  ;  but  the  man  will  never  be  known  apart 
from  his  books,  and  the  future  admirer  of  The  Woman 
in  White  or  27ie  Moonstone  will  find  very  scanty  materials 
out  of  which  to  form  an  image  of  his  idol.  He  was  the 
intimate  of  Dickens,  and  like  other  more  or  less  celebrated 
writers,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  opium  in  some 
form  or  other.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  injured  himself 
very  materially  by  the  practice.  However  this  may  be,  it 
remains  the  only  known  sensational  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  greatest  writer  of  sensational  fiction  that  England  has 
produced. 

Mr.  Collins  was  the  son  of  William  Collins,  R.A.  His 
first  novel  was  published  in  1850,  and  he  had  to  wait  ten 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  some  four  or  five  works,  in- 
cluding Basil  and  After  Dark,  before  The  Woman  in  White 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  living  novelists.  In  i860 
the  "  first  rank "  included  George  Eliot  and  Charles 
Reade,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  a.uA  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
being  published  within  the  same  twelve  months  as  The  Woman 
in  Whit".  A  great  deal  of  Dickens's  best  work  had  still 
to  be  written.  Thackeray's  Vinjinians  had  appeared  two 
years  previously ;  but  some  of  his  most  charming  if  not 
his  best-known  books  remained  unpublished.  Bulwer  and 
Trollope  were  at  their  zenith  ;  Disraeli  and  a  host  of 
minor  writers  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  became  prominent  even  in  this  company, 
and,  whatever  the  ultimate  judgment  as  to  the  true  value  of 
his  work  may  be,  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  the  credit 
attaching  to  such  performance. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Collins's  reputation  has  suffered  a 
partial  eclipse,  such  as  overtakes  all  writers  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  how  far  his 
literary  method  is  likely  to  render  permanent  a  neglect  for 
which  Mr.  Harry  Qiilter  (with  whom  courtesy  and  wisdom 
go  hand  in  hand)  took  the  critics  severely  to  task  some 
little  time  ago.  Mr.  Collins  explained  his  theory  of  story- 
telling in  the  preface  to  a  later  edition  of  The  Woman  in 
White.  He  there  says: — "I  have  always  held  the  old- 
"  fashioned  opinion  that  the  primary  object  of  a  work  of 
"  fiction  should  be  to  tell  a  story,  and  I  have  never  believed 
"  that  the  novelist  who  properly  performed  this  first  con- 


"  dition  of  his  art  was  in  danger,  on  that  account,  of 
"  neglecting  the  delineation  of  character.    It  may  be  pos- 
"  sible  in  novel-writing  to  present  characters  successfully 
"  without  telling  a  story,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  a  story 
"  successfully  without   presenting   characters."     In  The 
Woman  in  White  Mr.  Collins  certainly  did  attempt  to 
delineate  character,  succeeding  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
sketches   of  Mr.  Philip  Pairlie  and  Mme.  Posco,  and 
failing,  brilliantly  no  doubt,  with  the  highly  elaborated 
character  of  the  Count.  Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Mr. 
Collins  proved  the  falsity  of  his  theory  by  writing  A rmadale, 
in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable  work,  but  containing 
not  a  single  character  (save  Miss  Gwilt)  of  which  the  mind 
of  the  reader  readily  retains  even  the  name.    The  plot  of 
this  book  is  even  more  intricate  than  that  of  The  Wo/nan  in 
White — so  intricate,  indeed,  that  it  too  escapes  the  memory. 
It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  many  persons  read  Mr. 
Collins's  novels  again  and  again.    They  are  not  read  for 
their  charm  of  style — for  Mr.  Collins  contented  himself 
with  writing  forcible,  clear,  and  unadorned  English — but 
because  they  are  always  new,  the  reader  forgetting  how  the 
virtuous  characters  escape  from  the  toils  of  their  perse- 
cutors.   The  fact  remains,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
theory,  his  books  enjoy  a  wide  popularity,  and,  whatever 
he  attempted,  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  a 
single  character,  with  the  exception  of  Fosco,  which  has  . 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  reading  public.    It  is 
impossible,  too,  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Collins's  method 
of  making  his  characters  tell  his  story  for  him  will  affect 
his  popularity  in  the  long  run.    The  method  is  clumsy  and 
irritates  the  reader.    This  more  particularly  is  the  case 
when  the  story  is  taken  up  by  some  servant  or  person 
who  might  be  expected  to  have  a  weak  memory.  The 
chapter  begins  with  an  apology  for  the  writer's  deficiency, 
and  then  on  the  next  page  some  conversation  is  reported 
verbatim,  with  an  accuracy  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
memory  of  a  Macaulay.     Another  irritating  necessity 
of  Mr.  Collins's  narrative  method  may  seem  almost  too 
trivial  to  mention  ;   but  it  is  really  of  the  first  import- 
ance where  a  character  is  designed  to  leave  a  favour- 
able  impression   on   the   reader's   mind.     This   is  the 
necessity  which  characters  like  Marian  Halcombe  labour 
under  of  constantly  apologizing  for  playing  the  eavesdropper. 
From  the  beginning  they  must  always  be  leaning  over  the 
banisters,  peeping  through  keyholes,  or  listening  at  half- 
opened  doors,  otherwise  the  story  could  not  be  told.  These 
objections,  perhaps,  do  not  affect  our  enjoyment  of  the  books 
very  seriously  ;  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  will  not  so  affect  a  generation  grown  accustomed 
to  more  artistic  workmanship. 


SENSE  ABOUT  THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

THE  Times  has  published  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other  the  first  two  pieces  of  thoroughly  good  comment 
on  the  naval  manceuvres  which  we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.  One  was  a  letter  from  General  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  and  the  other  a  letter  from  Admiral  Colomb.  It 
is  only  polite  to  presume  that  they  will  have  been  read  and 
thought  over  in  some  quarters  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  needed.  We  are  not,  however,  so  sure  of 
it  that  we  think  it  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  them,  and 
to  assure  all  whom  we  may  reach  that  they  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  They  deserve  reading  if  only  for  the 
delightful  contrast  they  present  to  the  mass  of  insignificant 
detail,  the  unthinking  croaking,  and  the  vague,  surprised 
speculation  which  made  up  nearly  all  the  comment  written 
on  the  manceuvres  while  they  lasted.  But  they  have  an- 
other value.  They  point,  to  those  who  can  read  them 
with  any  intelligence,  the  lines  on  which  future  manceuvres 
must  be  conducted  if  they  are  not  to  run  the  same  course 
as  the  autumn  manceuvres  of  the  army ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  they  are  not  to  fall  into  neglect  after  serving  for  a 
very  brief  period  as  a  raree  show.  How  real  that  danger 
has  been  we  need  point  out  to  nobody  who  read  the 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  one  squadron  at  least  in  the  last 
manceuvres.  The  spectacle  of  ships  running  loose  about 
the  coast  making  believe  to  burn  towns  and  running  them- 
selves sillily  into  traps  was  enough  to  make  many,  who 
have  every  wish  that  the  navy  should  be  well  practised, 
hope  sincerely  that  there  might  be  no  more  manceuvres  at 
all  if  they  were  to  be  conducted  like  this.  It  can  do  the  navy 
no  good  to  be  taught  that  a  squadron  may  pardonably 
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do  imbecile  things,  or  that  its  enemy  may  be  expected  to 
do  them. 

Put  briefly,  the  aim  both  of  General  Clarke  and  of 
Admiral   Colomb  is   to  persuade   their  readers  that,  if 
manoeuvres  are  to  have  any  real  value  as  lessons  in  strategy, 
they  must  be  conducted  with  some  approximation  to  an 
imitation  of  the  conduct  which  would  be  expected  from  a 
sane  enemy  in  war-time.    No  risks  must  be  run  which 
would  be  thought  absurd  in  actual  warfare  when  compared 
with  the  objects  to  be  attained.  There  must  be  some  rational 
calculation  of  chances,  some  regard  for  probability,  some 
balancing  of  the  comparative  values  of  game  and  candle. 
No  trace  of  any  such  process  was  to  be  seen  in  the  late 
manoeuvres.    We  have  not  for  long  seen  anything  more 
convincing  or  more  luminous  than  Admiral  Colomb's  de- 
monstration that  Admiral  Baird's  ships  were  employed  all 
through  in  doing  things  which  would   compel  them  to 
run  an  immense  risk  for  an  object  of  the  most  doubtful 
value.    First,  some  of  them  tried  to  get  up  Channel  on 
a   plan   which   made  it  almost  certain  that  they  would 
run  into  the  middle  of  an  enemy  greatly  their  superior 
in  strength,  and  that  when  all  they  could  possibly  gain 
would  be  a  few  hours'  command  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  enemy's  coast.    Those  hours,  too,  might  be  hours  of 
night  or  mist ;  they  were  to  be  passed  in  waters  which 
could  be  made  almost  unnavigable  by  the  removal  of  a  few 
buoys  and  landmarks ;  where  the  invader  might,  or  even 
must,  be  caught  by  a  superior  force,  and  from  which  he 
could  not  escape.    This  risk  was  to  be  run  for  no  better 
object  than  the  possible  destruction  of  a  limited  number  of 
merchant  ships  and  warehouses.  Later  on,  some  other  ships 
of  the  same  fleet  were  sent  on  a  cruise  round  the  coast, 
burning  coal   and   cartridges  as  they  went,  themselves 
under  observation,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  force  they  might  have  to  deal  with,  to  a 
place  where  they  were  mathematically  certain  to  be  caught 
and  crushed.    Once  and  for  all,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
war.    There  never  was,  as  Admiral  Colomb  says,  a  time 
when  this  could  not  have  been  done.    It  was  not  done 
because  in  the  real  game,  in  which  failure  entails  death  or 
imprisonment,  even  the  most  incompetent  commander  stops 
short  at  a  certain  depth  of  imbecility.    Therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  manoeuvres,  and  therefore,  too,  there  are 
some  of  us  at  least  who  listen  with  impatience  to  all  the 
croaking  and  the  solemn  platitude  based  on  such  folly.  It 
can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  steam  in  war,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fleet,  or  the  defensibility  of  the  coast.  All 
it  can  prove  is  that  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  common 
sense  somewhere  ;  but  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  spend 
so  much  to  attain  to  so  little  (and  that  little  old)  is  a  question 
hardly  needing  to  be  put. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

EVENTS  in  the  Transvaal  seem  steadily  tending  to 
prove,  and  not  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  that 
though  English  Governments  may  "  propose,"  that  which 
"  disposes  "  is  the  enterprise  of  the  English  race.  It  is  only 
eight  years  since  this  territory  was  handed  over,  by  a 
memorably  disgraceful  surrender,  to  the  Boers,  and  already 
the  relations,  numerical  and  other,  subsisting  at  that  date 
between  two  parties  to  the  transaction  have  been  totally 
transformed.  The  actual  transformation,  indeed,  has  been 
in  the  main  the  work  of  a  shorter  period  still.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  influx  of  British 
settlers  to  the  gold-producing  districts  of  the  Transvaal  has 
assumed  its  present  rapidity  and  volume ;  but  its  con- 
sequent results  have  been  such  as  to  recall  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  history  of  colonization  in 
the  Western  American  States.  We  hear  of  towns,  not  in 
existence  two  years  ago,  which  now  count  a  population  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  while  if  the  survey  be  extended  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  State,  the  result  is  more  surprising  still. 
The  Boer  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  maintain  their  former 
numbers,  but  the  British  settlers  now  exceed  them  by 
considerably  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Against  60,000  of 
the  former  race  there  are  now  no  fewer  than  100,000  of  the 
latter ;  and,  even  allowing  for  a  possible  slackening  of  the 
stream  of  immigrants,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  they  will  have  reduced  the  actual  owners  of  the 
soil  to  an  insignificant  minority.  At  present,  however, 
they  are  "  settlers  "  in  the  Transvaal — and  settlers  only. 
They  are  treated  entirely  as  aliens,  enjoy  no  rights  of 


citizenship,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  petty 
Parliament  in  which  the  government  of  the  State  is- 
actually  vested. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  most  anomalous  condition 
of  things;  and  when  the  British  population  has  doubled 
itself,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  a  few  years''  time,  the 
anomaly  will  become  more  glaring  still.    That  there  can  be 
but  one  ultimate  issue  of  it  no  man  of  ordinary  foresight 
can  doubt.    A  country  in  which  200,000  Englishmen  are 
engaged  in  developing  the  latent  resources  of  the  soil,  and 
are  already  masters  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  realized 
wealth,   but   which  is   at  the   same   time  owned  and 
ruled  over  by  60,000  men  of  another  race,  affords  about  as- 
good   an   illustration    of   unstable   equilibrium  as  could 
well  be  found  elsewhere  than  on  the  more  northerly  routes 
of  the  American  liners.  The  Boer  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal are  to  the  English  settlers  what  the  immersed  and 
ever-melting  base  of  the  southward-drifted  iceberg  is  to  its- 
towering  crest.     That  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  due,  in  the  one  case,  to  accretion  from  above  in- 
stead of  to  diminution  is  an  accidental  difference  which  does 
not  affect  the  essential  exactitude  of  the  analogy.    The  cap- 
sizing of  the  metaphorical  as  of  the  actual  iceberg  is  merely 
a  question  of  time.    Nothing  is  doubtful  save  whether  the 
catastrophe  in  the  Transvaal  will  adhere  strictly  to  the 
lines  of  Arctic  precedent  or  whether  the  upsetting  will  be 
less  sudden  and  less  dangerously  convulsive  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.    That,  of  course,  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  Boers  themselves,  and  in  a  certain  degree, 
no  doubt,  on  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government.  Judging 
from  past  experience  of  this  policy,  we  should  say  that  the 
English  settlers  would  not  be  disposed  to  any  premature 
invocation  of  aid  from  Downing  Street ;  but  possibly  for 
that  very  reason  the  Boers  may  be  all  the  more  anxious  to 
embroil  the  Colonial  Office  in  any  rjuarrel  that  may  here- 
after arise.    The  chances  are  that  they  will  have  made 
considerably  more  progress  during  the  last  eight  years 
in  acquiring  respect  for  English  colonists  than  in  un- 
learning their   natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  contempt 
for  English  Governments.     They  have  some   excuse  for 
thinking  that,  though  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  some  hundred  or  two  thousand  Englishmen,  left  to 
themselves,  yet,  if  only  they  could  manage  to  draw  the 
Imperial  Power  with  all  its  vast  resources  once  more  under 
control  of,  say,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Transvaal  Con- 
vention, all  would  be  well  with  them.    It  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  that  celebrity's  countrymen,  apart  from  any  prepossessions 
on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  that  he  may  never  again  have 
these  resources  at  his  command,  but,  whatever  Govern- 
ment may  be  wielding  them  when  the  struggle  for  rule 
between  Englishmen  and  Afrikander  comes  to  a  crisis  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  as   earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  that 
Government  will  intermeddle   diplomatically  as  little  as- 
possible,  and  will  leave  the  future  to  the  irresistible  shaping; 
of  events. 


A  NEW  VICE. 

THE  hobby  of  stamp  collectors  has  hitherto  been  thought 
harmless  and  their  passion  a  feeble  but  not  dangerous 
absurdity.  Darker  things  than  this  hide  in  the  deeps  of 
of  the  "  philotelic  "  mania.  Stamp  collectors  are  a  power, 
a  vast  secret  society.  The  concierges  of  Abyssinian  hotels, 
the  gillies  on  Highland  moors,  the  children  of  the  so-called 
"  ruling  classes  "  are  all  gatherers  of  ancient  postage  stamps. 
The  passion  leads  directly  to  anarchy,  to  ceaseless  revolu- 
tion, to  an  insatiate  craving  for  perpetual  political  changes. 
At  present,  perhaps,  stamp  collectors  only  desire  these 
things.  Soon  they  will  attempt  to  produce  them.  The 
Ph  ilotelic  Record,  their  organ,  one  of  their  organs,  may  seem 
as  harmless  as  the  Leisure  Hour  or  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle. 
The  two  hundred  old  stamp  shops  may  not  appear  hotbeds 
of  sedition.  Wait  a  little  and  stamp  collecting  will  appear 
like  the  Cui  Bono  of  an  Anglo-Indian  statesman,  "  in  all 
"  its  native  hideousness." 

Perhaps  the  first  lurid  light  on  the  Revolutionary  aims 
of  stamp  collectors  was  cast  by  a  recent  remark  made  in 
private  life.  "The  Prince  of  Monaco  is  dead,''  cried  a 
young  collector,  "  Hooray  1  "  "  Why  Hooray  1 "  was  the 
natural  answer  to  this  unfeeling  speech.  "  Why,  don't 
"  you  see,  there  will  be  a  new  stamp,  and  the  old  ones  will 
"  be  scarce."  It  seems  that  this  heartless  person  was  a 
large  holder  of  Monaco  stamps  up  to  the  five-f'r.inc  stamp 
itself.    Monaco  has  a  vert  olive  stamp,  a  violet  stamp,  a 
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blue  one,  a  stamp  brun  sur  juune,  blue  on  rose,  carmine, 
black  on  rose,  but  not  rouge  et  noir.  There  is  also  a  yellow 
stamp,  and  the  five-franc  one,  bleu  sur  yris  bleu.  On  all  is 
the  florid  effigy  of  the  late  Prince,  whose  death  has  sent  a 
thrill  of  ghoulish  delight  among  stamp  collectors. 

He  who  desires  the  end  may  desire  the  means.  From 
rejoicing  in  the  death  of  a  lamented  prince  to  plotting  his 
end  is  but  a  step.  The  feverish  passion  for  novm  res  in 
stamps  will  soon  cause  the  step  to  be  taken.  Nor  are 
princes  and  emperors  alone  menaced.  Presidents  must  also 
go,  except  in  America,  happy  America,  where  no  revolu- 
tions can  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  same  old  chubby  presidents. 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that's  on  a  stamp,  even  at  present ; 
and,  when  once  the  Philotelic  revolution  is  unchained,  there 
will  be  a  monthly  sweeping  away  of  unhappy  rulers.  The 
mere  political  form  of  a  Constitution  will  not  avail  to  pro- 
tect it.  Republics  must  go,  with  kings,  that  a  new  face 
or  figure  may  appear  on  the  stamp.  These  predictions  can- 
not seem  exaggerated  to  any  one  who  knows  philotelists. 
They  will  give  pounds  of  honest  money  for  half  a  square 
inch  of  paper  with  a  view  of  Sydney  on  it,  and  hideous 
colonial  caricatures  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  fetch  as  high 
a  price.  They  talk  of  "serpentine  perforations,"  of  Wmk 
(a  pass- word,  like  L.P.D.  in  Joseph  Balsamo),  they  have 
their  secrets  from  the  world.  Only  one  good  thing  can  be 
said  of  them  politically.  They  are  not  Separatists ;  they 
do  not  conspire  in  favour  of  the  Heptarchy,  nor  of  autono- 
mous communes.  Nay,  concerning  the  stamps  of  such  in- 
teresting societies  they  speak  disdainfully,  calling  them, 
"  Beastly  little  locals." 


EASTERN  WORRIES. 

THE  provinces  which  have  been  partially  or  wholly  taken 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Porte  continue  to  prove  to 
Europe  how  little  it  has  gained  for  its  own  peace  by 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Armenia,  which 
has  been  promised  some  kind  of  help  against  its  sovereign, 
is  striving  for  more.  What  exactly  it  was  that  Armenia 
was  to  receive  lias  not  proved  in  practice  so  intelligible  as  it 
seemed  to  be  in  treaties,  but,  at  least,  it  is  enough  to  encou- 
rage continual  appeals  to  an  external  authority.  In  Crete 
the  discovery  that  the  suppression  of  rebellion  cannot  be 
made  agreeable  to  the  rebels  has  aroused  that  indignation 
among  the  friends  who  first  egged  them  on  and  then  hoped 
to  profit  by  them  which  was  to  be  expected.  The  reports 
of  atrocities  which  came  in  such  abundance  from  Athens 
need  not  be  dismissed  as  unfounded.  All  that  fair  critical 
treatment  will  do  with  them  is  to  attach  a  proper  meaning 
to  the  word  atrocity.  It  is  convenient  for  the  active  persons 
at  Athens  who  have  done  their  best  to  boil  the  water  in 
Crete  very  hot  to  represent  that  measures  of  great  atrocity 
are  being  taken  against  their  dupes.  In  their  version  of 
the  story,  the  ordinary  means  by  which  a  Government 
restores  obedience  in  a  disturbed  district  take,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  appearance  of  outrages.  How  Chakir  Pasha 
was  to  restore  quiet  in  Crete  except  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  disarming  and  imprisoning  those  who  disturb  it,  or 
by  shooting  them  when  they  refuse  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  or  to  go  to  prison,  might  have  been  thought  at 
one  time  a  question  which  did  not  admit  easily  of  an 
answer.  The  Athenian  Committee  is,  however,  doubtless 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  Europe  who 
hold  the  doctrine  that  the  rebel  is  to  have  all  the  honour 
due  to  him  who  defies  the  tyrant's  power,  but  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  risks  formerly  attached  to  the  defiance.  To 
them  the  Committee  will  naturally  appeal.  But  to  secure 
the  support  of  these  friends  is  only  a  secondary  aim.  A 
much  nearer  object  with  them  is  the  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Tricoupis. 

It  will  suit  the  Greek  Opposition  very  well  to  pose 
as  the  defenders  of  the  Cretans,  who,  for  purposes  of 
business,  are  considered  as  of  their  race.  That  in  the 
course  of  their  manoeuvres  they  may  possibly  entail  some 
unpleasant  consequences  on  Greece  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
consideration  of  any  weight  with  them.  As  a  party 
measure  their  course  is  not  without  merits.  They  have 
already  forced  Mr.  Tricoupis  to  take  steps  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  exiled  Cretan  leaders,  which,  if  Greece 
were  dealing  with  a  Power  better  able  to  resist  provocation 
than  Turkey,  might  have  brought  some  of  those  conse- 
quences upon  it  already.  Happily,  Greece  is  not  in  good 
odour  at  present  with  the  Power  which  alone  has  any 


interest  in  furthering  the  disintegration  of  what  remains  of 
Turkey.  The  weakness  of  its  Ministries  and  the  intrigues 
of  its  Oppositions  must  continue  to  be  mainly  important  to 
itself,  and  Turkey  has  no  immediate  reason  to  fear  that 
whatever  steps  it  may  take  to  restore  its  authority  in  Crete 
will  be  made  an  excuse  for  further  attacks.  The  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  political  confusion  and  family 
quarrel  which  make  Servia  a  centre  of  disorder  at  present 
is  at  least  capable  of  being  much  more  mischievous.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  the  young  King  cannot  exercise 
that  royal  authority  with  which  he  is  understood  to  believe 
himself  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  both  his  parents 
under  lock  and  key.  The  measure,  though  it  would  have 
a  certain  flavour  of  barbarism,  would  unquestionably  work 
for  the  peace  of  Servia.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  pro- 
bable that  there  is  not  authority  enough  in  the  country 
in  any  hands  to  apply  this  efficacious  remedy  to  a  danger- 
ous scandal.  Failing  thig,  Servia  must  continue  to  be  a 
little  hotbed  of  intrigue  between  provoked  husband  and 
injured  wife,  with  whom  are  allied  in  some  not  quite 
intelligible  way  the  disavowable,  but  not  yet  disavowed, 
agents  of  Russia.  Whether  this  condition  of  the  inte- 
resting Servian  nationality  has  yet  got  beyond  the  stage- 
of  mere  possibility  of  danger  to  peace  is  a  question 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  those — if  there  are- 
any — who  know  the  inner  mind  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  autho- 
rity to  read  the  riddle  may  be  justified  by  another  and 
very  vehement  doubt  whether  the  very  few  who  for  this 
purpose  constitute  Russia  can  be  supposed  to  have  an  inner 
mind  made  up  on  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  A  policy  of  patient  vigilance  is  very  apt  to 
mean  a  policy  of  puzzled  waiting.  That  Russia  will  act  if 
it  has  the  chance  is  a  matter  of  course.  So  much  may  be 
regarded  as  certain ;  but  whether  the  chance  will  be  afforded, 
and  even  what  "  Russia  "  will  consider  a  chance,  are  matters 
covered  with  profound  obscurity.  The  well-meant  but  un- 
executed intention  of  Turkey  to  ask  European  recognition 
for  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  an  effort — or  motion 
towards  making  an  effort — to  remove  a  possible  temptation 
from  Russia's  path.  Formally,  it  was  justified ;  for,  if 
diplomatic  recognition  is  more  than  the  purest  ceremony,  it 
should  certainly  be  given  to  a  Government  which  is,  intact, 
recognized  by  all  Europe.  But  Bulgaria,  which  has  shown 
a  fine  power  of  distinguishing  between  substance  and  shadow, 
can  dispense  with  a  ceremonial  acknowledgment  of  its 
existence.  Its  strength  and  security  rest  on  something 
very  different  from  recognitions,  and  it  can  continue  to  do. 
without  that  which  it  has  dispensed  with  already. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LAST. 

IT  is  something  to  have  been  able  to  teach  Mr.  Gladstone 
any  lesson  that  his  mental  preoccuftations  indispose  him 
to  learn,  and  the  Unionist  party  may  therefore  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  at  last  awakened  him  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  and  Irishmen  do  not  engross  the  entire  and  un- 
divided interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  months  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a 
speech  in  which  Irish  politics  only  make  their  appearance 
as  a  subject  among  subjects,  instead  of  supplying  the  text  of 
the  entire  discourse.    It  is  true,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
to  remark  at  greater  detail,  that  his  reference  to  Irish 
politics  was  evidently  regarded  by  him  as  much  the  most 
important  passage  in  his  speech  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Hyde  Reform  Club,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the 
desire  to  make  this  reference  which  induced  him  to  honour 
that  not  exactly  world-renowned  political  association  with 
an  elaborate  reply  to  their  address.    Still,  it  remains  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  last  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  English  and  Scotch  elector,  urban  as  well  as 
rural,  the  elector  of  Peterborough  or  Dundee  no  less  than  the 
elector  of  North  Bucks  or  Sleaford,  does  not  really  go  to 
bed  every  night  with  a  prayer  for  the  speedy  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  wake  every  morning  with  a 
groan  at  the  returning  consciousness  that  Mr.  Balfour 
still  rules  at  the  Castle,  and  that  the  "  greatest  of  living 
"  Englishmen  "  has  no  official  residence  in  Downing  Street. 
It  remains  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  discerned  among 
Mr.  Chaplin's  constituents  a  faint  interest  in  such  matters 
as  allotments,  Protection,  and  other  like  subjects  of  con- 
cern to  an  agricultural  population,  and  that  the  bulk  of  his 
speech  was  addressed  to  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  Lincoln- 
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shire  farmers  and  labourers  with  distrust  of  their  repre- 
sentative as  regards  his  dealings  with  these  questions. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  recent  descent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  upon  English  local  politics  was  a  very 
fortunate  one.  Probably  his  thoughts  have  now  dwelt  so 
long  on  Ireland,  and  his  voice  has  become  so  attuned  to 
his  favourite  key  of  declamation  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
grievances,  that  he  can  no  longer  handle  English  agrarian 
questions  with  skill,  or  discuss  them  in  the  proper  tone. 
Certainly  it  would  appear  so  from  the  singular  infelicity  of 
his  reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  allotments  question. 
He  might  have  said  anything  he  pleased  about  its  present 
condition  or  its  future  prospects,  but  to  recur  to  its  past  for 
the  mere  sake  of  making  an  ineffective  point  against  Mr. 
Chaplin  with  respect  to  his  speech  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's 
now  historic  motion,  was  a  tactical  fatuity  of  the  most 
glaring  description.  Suppose  it  were  true  that  Mr. 
Chaplin's  speech  on  that  motion  was  as  "  hostile  to  the 
"  labouring  classes  "  as  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  it — 
though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  its  author  has  since 
pointed  out  that  the  construction  placed  upon  it  at  the  time 
was  an  erroneous  one — the  Sleaford  electors  have  not  for- 
gotten either  (i)  that  Mr.  Chaplin  is,  after  all,  a  member 
of  a  party  and  a  Government  which,  though  outbidden, 
defeated,  and  displaced  by  their  opponents  on  this  very 
question,  have  yet  done  for  the  labourer  all  that  ever  has 
been  done  for  him  by  legislation  in  the  matter;  or  (2) 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  chief  of  a  party  and  a  Govern- 
ment who,  riding  into  power  on  a  promise  to  legislate  for 
the  labourer  on  this  question,  at  once  pitched  it  con- 
temptuously into  the  first  pigeon-hole,  there  to  remain,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  until  the  close  of  an  indefinitely 
prolonged  period  of  political  turmoil  brought  about  by  their 
adoption  of  a  revolutionary  policy  for  Ireland.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  not  at  once  the  most  audacious,  and  in 
these  days  the  most  maladroit,  of  controversialists,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  would  have  been  avoided  by 
him  as  religiously  as  were  inauspicious  words  by  a  Roman 
general  on  the  eve  of  giving  battle. 

As  to  his  attack  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  Protectionist  leanings, 
the  principal  importance  of  that  was  as  a  foil  to  his  sub- 
sequent apology  for  Mr.  Seymour  Keay's  agrarian  Socialism. 
His  critics  in  the  daily  press  have  already  sufficiently  ex- 
posed the  ludicrous  inconsistency  of  appealing  to  Unionist 
Eree-Traders  to  reject  a  Unionist  because  his  economical 
orthodoxy  is  suspect,  and  at  the  same  time  exhorting 
Separatists  who  are  presumed  to  be  neither  knaves  nor  idiots 
to  elect  a  Separatist  in  spite  of  his  having  declared  in  favour 
of  an  agrarian  scheme  which,  by  his  advocate's  own  ad- 
mission, spells  fraud  in  one  arrangement  of  its  letters  and 
folly  in  another.  No  more  need  be  said  here  of  this  argu- 
mentative absurdity.  Examples  of  the  same  kind  have 
1  ecome  too  common  in  and  too  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  later  political  oratory  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  this  particular  one.  We  prefer  to  pass  on  to 
the  one  Irish  matter  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  enlarged  in 
his  recent  speech,  and  possibly  the  matter  which  impelled 
him  to  the  delivery  of  that  speech  at  all.  We  refer,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  to  the  subject  of  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  comments  upon 
the  letters  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  recently  explained 
his  Parliamentary  reference  thereto.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  this  explanation  "  the 
"  shabbiest  of  the  shabby  proceedings  of  which  this  Go- 
"  vernment  has  been  guilty."  That,  we  say,  is  interesting, 
as  any  criticism  of  this  kind  coming  from  the  correspondent 
of  Colonel  Dopping,  the  expositor  of  the  Kilmainham 
negotiations,  the  scholiast  on  Lord  Odo  Russell's  con- 
versation with  Prince  Bismarck  in  1870,  and  the  hero 
of  a  host  of  similar  verbal  exploits,  must  always  interest. 
But,  except  for  the  authority  which  his  criticism  on  such  a 
point  must  necessarily  derive  from  his  personal  antecedents, 
we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  having  much  in  it. 
Mr.  Balfour's  utterances  on  the  now  memorable  occasion 
of  the  debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  were  undoubtedly 
of  a  somewhat  obscure  kind  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  pretence 
of  finding  in  his  explanatory  statement  a  withdrawal  of  a 
definite  undertaking  previously  made  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  examination.  The  very  defect  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Parliamentary  declaration  was  its  indefiniteness.  He  began 
by  repeating  an  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  him  outside 
the  House — namely,  that  "something  ought  to  be  done  to 
"  give  a  higher  University  education  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
"  in  Ireland  " ;  and  he  went  on  to  speak  of  devising  some 
scheme  by  which  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholics  should  be 


met.  But  he  added  in  the  same  breath  that  "  he  did  not 
"  think  it  was  proper  for  him  on  that  occasion  even  to 
"  suggest  the  main  lines  of  what  the  scheme  ought  to  be." 
There  is  assuredly  nothing  here  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  subsequent  declaration  that,  "  though  he  desires 
"  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
"  population  of  Ireland,  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
"  a  University  for  that  purpose  has  never  been  in  con- 
"  templation."  It  may  be  fair  criticism  enough  from  the 
Gladstonian  point  of  view  to  say  that  this  explanation, 
taken  with  what  it  explains,  leaves  the  whole  matter  more 
mysterious  than  ever ;  but  to  describe  the  later  statement 
as  an  evasion  or  retractation  of  the  earlier  one  is  absurd. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  simply  corrected  a  false  construction  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  without 
giving  any  inkling  of  the  true  one.  Their  intentions 
were  left  obscure  in  his  Parliamentary  statement ;  they 
remain  obscure  now.    That  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

Mr.  Courtney's  description  of  the  incident  as  a  "  false 
"  start  "  in  Ministerial  policy  must  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  based  upon  a  purelyprivate  assumption.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
natural  to  him  to  make  it,  as  it  afforded  him  a  convenient 
excuse  for  appearing  in  that  character  of  Mentor  which  he 
always  prefers  to  any  other.  His  customary  lecture,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  in  this  instance  by  some  not  un- 
profitable remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  the  alleged  false 
start  of  the  Government  has  been  received  by  the  Parnellites, 
and  on  the  lesson  which  that  reception  conveys.  He  omitted, 
however,  to  point  the  further  moral  of  the  Gladstonian 
attitude  towards  the  supposed  Ministerial  policy.  He  might 
have  noted  not  only  the  fact  that  the  assumed  offer  to  endow 
a  Roman  Catholic  University  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  other  Irish  leaders,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
Gladstonians  made  haste  to  declare  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  for  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
to  adopt,  and  that  the  repugnance  of  the  English  people  to 
it  was  actually  an  additional  reason  for  calling  such  a  Par- 
liament into  existence  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Such  an  argument,  of  course,  is, 
abstractedly  speaking,  not  by  any  means  an  untenable  one. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  in  direct  and  glaring 
opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  pleas,  pledges,  and  assu- 
rances wherewith,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Separation  Bill 
was  still  before  Parliament,  its  author  and  his  entire 
following  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  to  Parliamentary 
approval. 


SELF-HEALING. 

SO  many  impostors  have  devoted  themselves  with  more 
or  less  success  to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  faith- 
healing,  that  the  treatment — which  consists  in  telling  the 
patient  first  that  you  are  going  to  cure  him,  and  then  that 
you  have  cured  him — has  come  to  be  of  rather  tarnished 
repute.  Accordingly,  the  times  are  ripe  for  Mr.  Augustus 
J.  Harvey,  who  has  devised  a  simpler  and  more  thorough- 
going plan,  and  advocates  it  on  printed  slips.  It  may  be 
described  as  Every  Man  his  own  Faith-Healer,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  inventor  to  be  sovereign  for  all  the  ills 
which,  not  flesh  only,  but  also  "  heart "  and  "  mind  "  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  inherit. 

The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  patient  must  "  daily 
"  (at  least)  go  into  a  quiet  room  [but  qu.  whether  a  quiet 
"  spot  out  of  doors  would  not  do  equally  well]  for  a  short 
"  time,  and  turn  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sole  atten- 
"  tion  to  within,  without,  and  about  every  part  of  his 
"  body,  heart  and  mind,  and  ascertain  if  each  and  all  feel 
"  healthy,  strong,  and  peaceful."  Anybody  can  do  that, 
and  that  is  nearly  half  the  battle.  For  "  the  self-healer 
"  while  doing  this  really  (as  he  will  soon  find  out,  but 
"  does  not  know  why),  adding  or  giving  strength  or  force 
"  to  each  of  them."  There  appears  to  be  something  wrong 
about  this  sentence,  but  the  residue  of  the  treatment 
is  explained  quite  clearly.  "  He  must  gently  and  gradually 
"  force  the  daily  strength  got  out  of  the  daily  food  equally 
"  throughout  every  part  of  the  body,  heart,  and  mind  in 
"  order  to  bring  each  of  them  up  to  a  daily  standard  of 
"  bodily  strength  and  health  of  sensations,  kindliness  of 
"  disposition,  and  cheerful,  hopeful  feeling  and  thought. 
"  Painful  and  poisonous  feelings,  emotions,  thoughts,  ideas, 
"  and  even  sensations  must  be  daily  expelled  and  healthier 
"  and  happier  ones  introduced  and  substituted.  The  portals 
"  of  the  ears,  eyes,  and  meiith  must  be  guarded  and 
"  strengthened  to  prevent  all  future  entrance,  thus  at 
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"  length  the  Self-healer  either  restores  or  preserves  his 
"  peace  of  body,  heart,  and  mind."  It  would  seem  hardly 
desirable  to  take  this  quite  literally.  To  prevent  all  future 
entrance  by  the  portal  of  the  mouth  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  supply  of  daily  food  which  Mr.  Harvey  obviously 
contemplates.  Still  to  sit  for  a  short  time  daily  gently 
forcing  strength  into  every  part  of  oneself  is  a  prescription 
so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  that  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  it  before.  Mr.  Hauvey  does  not  say  what  is  the  best 
period  which  should  be  devoted  daily  to  this  exhilarating 
pursuit.  "  Invalids,  all  those  weakly  and  the  aged  (who 
"  would  prolong  life  by  adding  strength)  should  be  self- 
"  healing  off  and  on  all  day  long  ;  all  those  who  have 
"  nothing  better  to  do,  adding  to  their  strength  and 
"  beguiling  time." 

The  explanation  of  how  this  process  acts  is  almost  as 
simple  as  the  directions  for  working  it.  "  The  daily  strength 
"  of  force  derived  from  the  daily  food  ....  after  strengthen- 
"  ing  and  working  all  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
"  ultimately  ascends  into  the  brain  (which  is  an  inex- 
"  haustible  storehouse  of  strength)  appearing  as  conscious- 
"  ness  or  mind.  The  mind  contains  thoughts.  Thoughts 
"  represent  so  much  daily  strength  or  force  got  from  our 
"  daily  food."  The  uninstructed  would  infer  that  the  way 
to  attain  bodily  forcibleness  was  not  to  think.  But  not  at  all. 
Let  the  patient  think  steadily  of  his  inside,  and  then  "thefeel- 
"  ings  and  thoughts  become  changed,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
"  body  converts  them  into  heat  and  muscular  energy,  both  of 
"  which  denote  strength  or  force.  When,  however,  the 
"  feelings  and  thoughts  are  directed  to  outside  things  and 
"  objects  totally  independent  of  the  body,  heart,  and  mind, 
"  the  force  or  strength  which  produced  them  is  used  up, 
"  lost,  and  gone  for  ever."  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto 
that  a  man  who  allows  his  thoughts  to  be  continually  dwell- 
ing on  his  own  infirmities  is  likely  to  make  them  worse 
rather  than  better.  It  now  appears  that  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  That  other  Harvey  who  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  hardly  made  a  more  momentous  discovery. 
The  inventor  asserts  that  he  has  "  made  many  cures,"  in- 
cluding cases  of  "  Bheumatisni,  Asthma,  Incipient  Paralysis, 
'•  Ac."  As  it  seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment 
that  nobody  adopting  it  can  have  any  patient  except  him- 
self, we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Harvey 
has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  distressing  complaints 
enumerated,  and  from  others.  Who,  then,  could  be  much 
better  adapted  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  self-healing  1  Its 
universal  adoption  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  blow  to  the 
members  of  a  learned  profession,  but  they  would  at  least 
have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  never  being  ill  them- 
selves. The  one  point  left  entirely  in  the  dark  is  whether 
it  avails  much  in  surgical  cases.  Could  a  man  cut  off  his 
leg  by  sitting  quiet  and  infusing  force  or  strength  into  the 
unwounded  parts  of  it  1  The  moral  aspects  of  the  matter 
are  too  tremendous  for  brief  notice.  How  long  would  it 
take  General  Boilanoer  to  self-heal  his  mental  annoyance 
at  the  recent  elections  1  But  perhaps  he  is  a  self-healer 
already,  and  that  accounts  for  his  alleged  good  spirits. 
Mr.  Harvey  incidentally  observes,  or  his  printer  observes 
for  him,  "  God  help  those  who  help  themselves."  For  our 
own  part,  we  should  rather  say,  God  help  those  who  heal 
themselves. 


"QUELCII  AND  LIBERTY." 

THE  jury  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  have  not  risen  quite 
to  the  level  attained  by  their  political  ancestors  who 
acquitted  the  Seven  Bishops.  They  have  only  risen 
to  the  height  of  declining  to  convict,  and  having  to  be 
discharged  without  a  verdict.  Henry  Quelch,  therefore, 
and  Franc  is  Soutter  and  their  companion  vindicators  of 
popular  rights  have  been  bound  over  to  appear  on  bail- 
day  at  the  next  Sessions  instead  of  being  dismissed  from 
the  Newington  Court-house  in  the  proud  consciousness  of 
freedom  and  of  triumph  ;  while  as  for  the  jury,  they  have 
not  received,  and,  of  course,  could  not  expect  under  the 
circumstances,  the  same  enthusiastic  greeting  which  was 
given  to  the  men  who  protected  Archbishop  Sancroet  and 
his  right  reverend  brethren  from  the  persecution  of 
arbitrary  power.  "  God  bless  you  !  God  prosper  your 
"  families  !  You  have  done  like  honest  good-natured  gentle- 
"  men  !  "  Popular  exclamationsof  this  kind  are  not  likely  to 
have  reached  the  ears  of  jurors  who  simply  could  not  make  up 


their  mind  whether  ratepayers  illegally,  or  alleged  to  be 
illegally,  excluded  from  a  vestry-hall  are  or  are  not  entitled 
to  make  a  forcible  entry.  The  defendants  meanwhile, 
though  they  have  missed  the  full  honours  which  would 
have  awaited  them  on  an  acquittal,  have,  it  is  said,  "  re- 
"  ceived  an  ovation  "  from  the  crowd  outside  the  court ; 
and  this  seems  to  us  to  have  been  particularly  appropriate. 
An  ovation,  says  a  well-known  manual  of  classical  anti- 
quities, "  was  granted  when  the  advantage  gained,  although 
"  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legitimate 
"  claim  to  the  higher  distinction  of  a  triumph,  or  when  the 
"  victory  luul  been  achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  or  when 
"  hostilities  had  not  been  completely  terminated,  or  when 
"  the  contest  had  been  carried  on  against  base  and  unworthy 
"  foes."  It  will  here  be  seen  how  true  was  the  popular 
instinct  in  according  Mr.  Quelch  and  his  comrades  only  the 
minor  honour  of  an  ovation.  Not  on  one  or  two  only, 
but,  it  will  be  observed,  on  every  one  of  the  grounds  above 
set  forth,  an  ovation  was  manifestly  the  proper  thing.  The 
advantage  gained  by  breaking  into  the  Bermondsey  Vestry 
Hall,  "although  considerable,"  was  not  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible amount,  and  the  victory  was  "  achieved  with  little 
"  bloodshed  " — no  more,  probably,  than  was  due  to  a  few 
scratches  from  the  broken  glass  and  the  injuries  to 
(<  Skinner's  hand,  through  his  own  fault  in  pulling  away 
"  the  broom-handle,  which  was  not  being  used  as  a  weapon, 
"  but  only  as  a  lever  to  remove  the  barricade."  Hostilities, 
again,  were  certainly  "  not  regularly  proclaimed,"  nor  has 
"  the  war  been  completely  terminated  " ;  for  "  Quelch  and 
"  others  "  are  under  "  recognizances  to  appear  at  the  next 
"  Sessions "  ;  while,  as  to  the  contest  having  been  carried 
on  against  "  base  and  unworthy  foes,"  that  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  Champions  of  the  People 
were  opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  a  State-supported  Church 
and  his  myrmidons  the  churchwardens. 

Still,  though  Mr.  Quelch — whom  we  take  to  be 
no  other  than  the  tyrant-quelcher  who  distinguished 
himself  in  that  office  at  or  about  the  time  when  Authority 
raised  a  feeble  protest  against  the  looting  of  West-End 
shops  by  patriotic  East-Enders — has  not  scored  as  highly  as 
he  might  have  clone,  by  his  bold  attack  on  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry  Hall  he  has  scored,  and  so  emphatically  has  Mr. 
Soutter  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Mr.  Glanville  and  Mr. 
Clarke.  For  Mr.  Soutter  "  spoke  for  over  two  hours,  during 
"  which  time  he  passed  in  review  his  early  life,"  and  Mr. 
Quelch  "  followed  at  some  length,  declaring  that  the  prose- 
"  cution  were  not  seeking  to  vindicate  the  law,  but  to 
"  crush  political  opponents,"  and  that  "  nothing  could 
"  recoup  them  [the  defendants]  as  working  men  for  the 
"  anxiety,  worry,  and  monetary  loss  which  they  had  sus- 
"  tained."  Add  to  this  that  Sir  Peter  Edlin  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  a  summing-up  of  over  an  hour  in  length, 
and  that  the  learned  Dr.  Pankhurst  defended  them  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  an  Erskine,  and  in  language  which  a  severe 
criticism  might  have  objected  to  as  of  somewhat  excessive 
pomposity  if  it  had  been  used  by  counsel  for  the  defence 
in  the  ship-money  case.  And  seeing  that  the  law  appears 
to  have  been  less  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter,  and  that  a 
conviction  by  a  less  "  patriotic  "  jury  would  have  been  un- 
avoidable, we  cannot  but  think  that  "  Quelch  and  others  " 
have  had  luck  all  round. 


NORTH  UIST. 

rpilE  learned  Dr.  MacCulloch,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
J-  on  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  (1824), 
discourses  at  some  length  on  the  vain  attempts  of  etymologists 
and  antiquaries  to  derive  the  names  of  those  islands  and  of  tin; 
mountains,  headlands,  bays,  and  lochs  therein.  He  says,  probably 
with  truth,  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  and  Gaelic. 
That  Gaelic  inflexions  and  corruptions  have  transformed  Scandi- 
navian names,  and  that  the  Gaelic  names  themselves,  transmitted 
orally,  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  seems  probable.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Scott,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  calls 
Loch  Coruisk  in  Skve  "Corriskin,"  and  fays  in  a  note  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  word  "  Corrie  "  ;  and  he  also  calls  the 
sea-loch  or  bay,  the  shore  of  which  is  close  to  Loch  Coruisk, 
Loch  "  Slavig."  It  is  invariably  spelt  now  "  Scavaig."  Such 
variations  in  spelling  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  uncer- 
tainty (to  say  the  least  of  it)  which  prevails  as  to  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  names  of  places  in  these  districts.  Dr.  MacCulloch 
says  that  the  name  "Harris"  has  proved  hopeless;  but  thtt 
"  List "  simply  means  "  West."  The  only  objection  we  can  see 
to  such  an  explanation  is  that  it  is  so  extremely  obvious.  North 
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Uist  is  a  very  remarkable  island.    It  is  said  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  it  consists  of  lochs,  and  that  statement  is  confirmed  by 
a  reference  to  the  Ordnance  map,  and  still  more  by  an  ascent  of 
one  of  the  few  hills  on  the  island,  from  which  a  pretty  extensive 
view  can  be  obtained.    The  eastern  part  of  North  Uist  is,  indeed, 
a  labyrinth  of  lochs.    Arms  of  the  sea  project  into  the  island 
from  all  sides,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  their  tortuous 
courses.    Then  come  the  fresh-water  lochs,  which  are  innumer- 
able, and  many  of  them  exceedingly  intricate  in  their  windings. 
In  most  instances  observation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  system 
or  chain  of  lochs  beginning  in  the  interior  and  ending  at  the  sea. 
Although  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  course  of  such  chains, 
a  short  description  of  one  may  give  some  idea  of  the  others.  Some 
distance  inland  there  is  a  very  large  and  very  tortuous  fresh- 
water loch,  with  more  than  three  hundred  islands  in  it— out  of 
this  flows  a  very  small  stream,  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  burn 
—in  dry  weather  a  mere  trickle— into  loch  No.  2.    This  loch  is 
joined  to  No.  3  by  a  similar  small  stream,  not  many  yards  in 
length.    No.  3  flows  into  No.  4.    Into  No.  4  the  sea  comes  occa- 
sionally at  high  tides,  but  it  is  a  fresh-water  loch.    No.  5  is  next 
to  the  sea,  and  is  invaded  by  the  salt  water  twice  a  day.  Next 
comes  a  sea-loch  or  arm  of  the  sea  proper.    The  inland  lochs  are 
inhabited  by  large  quantities  of  what  in  Scotland  are  called 
brown  trout,  and  on  some,  where  there  are  boats,  fine  baskets 
can  be  taken  with  the  fly.    Sea-trout  in  great  numbers,  and 
a  good  many  salmon,  run  into  the  lochs  communicating  with 
the  sea,  and,  passing  up  the  chain  of  lochs,  find  their  way  to 
spawning-beds  in  the  upper  lochs  or  burns.  It  is  said  that  salmon 
enter  the  large  loch  No.  1,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and, 
being  unable  to  find  their  way  back,  remain  there  as  fresh-water 
fish.    This  statement  is  not  very  easy  of  verification,  for  No.  1  is 
not  fished  now,  lest  the  deer  which  frequent  the  islands  in  it 
should  be  disturbed,  but  it  seems  far  from  improbable,  looking  at 
the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  coast-line  of  the  loch  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  outlet.    It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  salmon  which  have  been  to  the  sea  could  live  and  breed 
in  fresh  water.    The  young  salmon  and  sea-trout,  however,  must 
find  their  way  to  the  sea,  and,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  their  parents  should  not.    The  red-deer  seem  partial 
to  islands — on  one  loch  on  which  there  is  a  boat  a  herd  of  nine 
or  ten  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  a  good-sized  island.    If  rowing 
up-wind  the  fishermen  may  get  very  near  them,  and  it  is  a  fine 
sight  to  see  them  jump  up,  look  at  you  for  one  instant,  and  then 
plunge  into  the  loch  and  swim  to  the  shore. 

Her  Majesty's  mail  steamer  calls  every  day  at  Lochmaddy, 
coming  on  alternate  days  from  Portree  and  Dunvegan. 
Lochmaddy  is  the  principal  place  in  North  Uist — we  call  it 
"  place  "  because  it  is  neither  a  town  nor  a  village.  There  is  an 
inn  (a  good  one),  a  bank,  a  post-office,  one  or  two  dwelling- 
houses,  a  good  many  crofters'  hovels,  a  poor-house  and  a  gaol ; 
but  these  buildings  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  do  not 
give  one  the  idea  of  belonging  to  one  community.  The  gaol,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  was  almost  always  uninhabited,  and  it 
was  said  that  those  who  had  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  solaced  themselves  for  want  of  work  by  much  fishing  and 
shooting. 

A  great  market  is  held  twice  a  year  at  Lochmaddy,  and  it  was 
a  surprise  to  a  party  of  fishermen  staying  at  the  hotel  to  see  in 
such  a  sparsely-inhabited  country  an  almost  continuous  pro- 
cession of  people,  cattle,  and  horses  thronging  the  principal  road 
which  intersects  the  island.  A  few  small  booths  or  tents  of  a 
primitive  kind  made  with  turf  in  a  wooden  frame-work  were 
erected  for  refreshments,  but  the  people  bivouacked  with  their 
cattle  on  the  open  moor  and  there  the  buying  and  selling 
took  place.  Every  mare  in  North  Uist  seems  to  have  a 
foal,  and  that  foal  is  inseparable  from  her,  so  that  for 
miles  along  the  road  there  were  foals  following  or  accompanying 
carts  and  horses,  and  galloping  wildly  about,  and  getting  into  the 
way  of  everything.  Few  people  walked  ;  the  old  people  sat  in 
chairs  in  their  carts,  with  their  backs  to  the  horse  ;  only  one 
woman  was  seen  riding,  and  that  was  a  girl  behind  her  father. 
The  men  rode  ;  the  form  of  saddle  being  a  piece  of  sacking,  kept 
in  its  place  by  being  fastened  with  a  rope  round  the  horse's  neck  ; 
the  stirrups  being  simply  loops  of  rope,  but  in  one  instance  the 
loops  were  distended  by  two  pieces  of  wood  let  in  at  the 
bottom. 

The  strangers  on  the  island  were  much  struck  by  the  gravity, 
nay,  sadness,  of  the  people  of  North  Uist.  There  was  no  merri- 
ment. Neither  men  nor  women  laughed,  or  even  smiled.  The 
very  children  are  grave.  They  do  not  play,  or  run  about  and 
shout.  Truth  to  tell,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  people  were 
merry,  for  they  lead  hard  lives.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
crofters,  cultivating  their  patch  of  oats  or  potatoes,  and  living  in 
rough,  low,  thatched  hovels  which  look  miserable  dwellings  for 
hitman  beings.  Very  little  light  can  reach  the  inside  of  them  ;  and 
no  window,  as  far  as  our  observation  went,  was  made  to  open. 
Light  and  air  are  provided  by  the  front  door,  which  is  always 
open  by  day  ;  but  what  must  the  condition  of  such  places  be  at 
night  ?  Some  of  the  crofters,  of  course,  are  better  off  than 
Others  ;  and  some  rise  to  the  condition  of  small  farmers.  We 
saw  some  good-si/ed  fields  of  barley  at  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  and  they  were  being  reaped  (i.e.  with  the  sickle)  by 
women.  The  agricultural  population  is  said  to  be  more  pro- 
aperous  in  North  Uist  than  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
we  heard  no  rumours  of  discontent.  The  whole  Island  belongs  to 
one  proprietor. 


The  men  of  the  island  were  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 
They  were  not  tall,  or  well  set  up,  or  handsome  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  particularly  small,  and  appeared  to  be 
physically  strong  enough  for  what  they  had  to  do.  There  was  a 
singular  absence  of  good  looks  and  good  figures  among  the  women, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  if  they  have  to  do  such  hard  work 
as  reaping,  while  they  are  probably  underfed.  The  flatness  of  a 
great  part  of  North  Uist,  which  is  simply  the  most  desolate 
moorland,  and  the  entire  absence  of  trees,  must  detract  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  life.  Living  on  the  verge  of  a  melancholy  bog 
must  affect  the  character  and  spirits  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
living  on  the  shore  of  a  melancholy  ocean ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Uist  are  certainly  less  cheerful  than  those  of  Kerry, 
who  appear  to  live  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

Geologically,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  island. 
The  rock  which  forms  its  foundation  is  gneiss  ;  but  there  are  some 
basaltic  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Lochmaddy  which 
probably  belong  to  the  same  great  lava  irruption  which  covered 
the  northern  part  of  Skye.  There  is  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  of  glacier  action.  The  peat-beds  are  of  great  thickness,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  practically  inexhaustible. 

Dr.  Macculloch  mentions  a  considerable  kelp  trade  at  Loch- 
maddy in  1824;  but  that  has  disappeared.  Seaweed  is  now 
reduced  in  large  quantities  by  heating  in  retorts  at  some  works 
at  Loch  Eport,  nearer  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
product  is  sent  to  Glasgow  to  be  manufactured  into  iodine.  The 
seaweed  used  is  not  that  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities 
011  the  rocks,  but  principally  the  deep-sea  tangle  (Laminaria 
digitata)  which  is  thrown  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
by  the  Atlantic.  A  very  large  stock,  computed  at  many  hundreds 
of  tons,  was  to  be  seen  stacked  near  the  works  ;  by  the  new  pro- 
cess of  heating  in  retorts  the  iodine  is  retained,  and  a  steamer 
comes  at  every  spring-tide  to  carry  away  the  product. 

Seals  abound  in  North  Uist,  and  a  good  many  are  shot  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil,  which  is  given  to  cattle,  and  is  said  to  fatten 
them  and  make  them  sleek.  It  acts  on  them,  in  fact,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  cod-liver  oil  does  on  human  beings.  The  fur  of 
the  seal  is  not  good ;  but  the  skin  is  occasionally  made  into  waist- 
coats. Wild-geese  are  common,  and  devastate  the  tiny  crops  of 
the  crofters  sadly.  All  the  sea  birds  of  the  British  islands  are 
probably  represented.  Grouse  are  not  very  numerous,  but  some 
fair  bags  are  made  by  those  who  shoot.  The  woodcock  shooting  is 
said  to  be  excellent,  the  birds  having  no  other  cover,  lying  in  certain 
places  where  there  are  stones  and  long  heather;  blue-rock  pigeons 
also  abound  in  one  part  of  the  island.  There  are  plenty  of  sea  fish, 
such  as  ly  the  (pollack)  and  staithe,  but  few  herrings.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  lobster  fishery  ;  one  giant  lobster  was  caught  last  year 
weighing  9  lbs.,  and  we  have  heard  of  one  of  1 1  lbs.  this  year — 
quite  an  uncomfortable  neighbour  for  a  bather.  The  average 
lobster  weighs  about  I  lb.,  so  that  an  I  i-pounder  must  be  a 
monster  indeed.  The  lobsters  go  principally  to  the  London 
market ;  but  the  men  who  undergo  the  labour  and  exposure  of 
catching  them  get  poorly  paid.  To  them  each  lobster  only  brings 
in  from  about  6d.  to  8d. 

To  the  stranger  the  principal  attraction  of  North  Uist  is  the  fish- 
ing. Special  leave  is  required  for  a  great  many  of  the  lochs,  and 
vast  numbers  of  them  are  never  fished  at  all,  and  no  one  knows 
what  is  in  them.  But  people  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Lochmaddy 
can  get  very  fair  trout-fishing,  and  good  sea-trout  fishing  if  the 
season  is  favourable.  Great  runs  of  sea-trout  take  place  when 
heavy  rain  and  a  spring  tide  occur  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  if  the 
fisherman  can  meet  with  the  fish  before  they  have  distributed 
themselves  in  the  larger  lochs,  he  may  bring  home  a  heavy  creel, 
including,  possibly,  a  salmon. 


A  CLERICAL  BROTHERHOOD. 

ON  Tuesday  next,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Cardiff,  Canon  Medd  will  read  a  paper  which  will  open 
the  subject  of  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report  to  Con- 
vocation, presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Committee,  on 
the  best  means  of  supplying  the  spiritual  destitution  existing  in 
our  great  towns.  No  one  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
general  tenour  of  the  Report.  Magnificent  as  the  machinery  of 
the  Church  of  England  is,  and  self-devoted  as  are  the  lives  of  the 
large  majority  of  its  ministers,  vast  numbers  of  the  people  of  our 
towns  live  and  die  without  having  had  any  religious  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  at  least  since  their  childhood.  While 
missionaries  are  easily  found  for  any  foreign  land,  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  our  own  people  is  really  only  partially  accomplished,  and 
year  by  year  the  need  becomes  more  pressing  for  increased  effort 
at  home.  All  men  look  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  Church 
of  the  nat  ion,  to  find  a  remedy  ;  and  its  members,  of  every  order, 
are  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them. 
What,  however,  is  to  be  the  remedy  I-  The  efforts  made  to  amend 
the  religious  or  social  condition  of  the  East  End  of  London  by 
forming  Halls,  in  which  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  upper 
class  live  together  and  carry  on  work  of  one  kind  or  another 
among  their  poorer  neighbours,  seem  to  have  suggested  one  of  the 
chief  proposals  of  the  Bishop's  Committee.  They  recommend  the 
formation  of  a  Brotherhood,  at  once  clerical  and  extra-parochial, 
the  members  of  which  are  to  live  together  in  different  Halls,  be 
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at  the  disposal  of  their  Warden,  and  carry  on  work  in  any  parish 
to  which  he,  acting  on  the  request  of  the  incumbent,  may  choose 
to  send  them.  The  Brethren,  it  is  proposed,  are  to  hind  them- 
selves for  certain  periods,  or  until  they  are  released  by  authority, 
by  vows  analogous  to  those  taken  by  the  religious  of  the  middle  ages 
— bv  vows,  that  is,  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience.  This  scheme 
has  aroused  the  indignation  of  several  members  of  the  Evangelical 
party  and  others,  and  their  opinions  have  been  collected  by  the 
editor  of  Church  and  People,  the  organ  of  the  Church  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  and  have  already  appeared,  in  part  at  least,  in  many 
of  the  daily  papers. 

While  we  consider,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  give  later 
on,  that  the  institution  of  the  proposed  Brotherhood  would 
be  a  most  unwise  step,  some  of  the  answers  sent  to  Church 
and  People  strike  us  as  rather  foolish.  They  seem  mainly  in- 
spired by  a  horror  of  any  custom  prevalent  in  the  Church 
before  the  Blessed  Reformation.  If,  however,  an  observance  or 
custom  can  be  shown  to  be  fitted  for  the  wants  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  for  our  part  should  like  it  all  the  better  for  its 
bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity  and  forming  a  fresh  tie  between 
the  present  and  past  of  our  Church.  Lord  Grimthorpe,  as  posi- 
tive and  violent  as  ever,  foams  at  the  idea  which  he  has  conjured 
up  of  a  restoration  of  "clerical  superiority  and  all  Popery  except 
the  Pope."  We  are  not  aware  that  any  cleric  was  ever  supreme 
in  England  except  the  Pope,  and  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  by  no  means  complete  or  undisputed ;  and  what 
Popery  without  the  Pope  may  be  we  must  leave  to  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe to  define.  To  him  alone  of  the  objectors  is  it  given  to  see 
that  the  scheme  has  such  terrible  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
There  is,  however,  a  feeling  among  them  that  the  Committee 
propose  virtually  to  re-establish  mediaeval  monasticism.  To  this 
we  must  demur.  Although  our  earliest  missionaries  were  monks, 
the  general  character  of  niedireval  monasticism  was  claustral ;  its 
primary  aim  was  to  do  good  to  the  soul  of  the  monk.  The  life  of 
the  new  Brethren  would  be  spent  mainly  outside  the  walls  of 
their  houses ;  and  the  primary  aim  of  the  Brotherhood  would  be 
to  do  good  to  the  souls — and  we  hope  the  bodies  also — of  others. 
If  its  opponents  had  likened  the  Committee's  scheme  to  the 
foundation  of  the  mendicant  Orders,  they  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  ;  and  the  Eriars  for  a  time  at  least  regenerated  society. 
The  1  )ean  of  Ripon  seems  to  have  had  some  confused  idea  of  this. 
He  speaks,  if  the  extract  from  his  letter  before  us  is  printed 
correctly,  of  the  decline  of  the  "  Cistercian  Eriars  " — a  body  which 
he  has  been  the  first  to  discover.  They,  it  seems,  went  about 
doing  good  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere,  which  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  Cistercians.  Was  he  thinking,  of  Franciscans  ?  He  says 
that  his  Eriars  became  degenerate  when  they  formed  societies 
under  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience.  But  all 
Franciscans  were  from  the  first  bound  by  these  vows,  and 
societies  of  Franciscans  were  formed  here  the  very  year  after  the 
Order  was  introduced  into  England.  He  further  urges  that  Our 
Lord  did  not  command  that  His  ministers  should  live  and 
work  together.  To  which  we  may  add  that  neither  did  He 
command  that  any  of  them  should  become  deans ;  yet,  never- 
theless, it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
Dean  of  Ripon.  And  as  regards  his  contention  that  the  work 
of  evangelization  cannot  be  carried  on  by  men  who  are  bound 
by  vows,  we  may  remark  that  he  must  be  strangely  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  the  great  Saint  of  his  own  church, 
Bishop  Wilfrid.  But,  to  return  to  the  character  of  the  proposed 
Brotherhood,  the  really  important  difference  between  it  and  a 
monastic  Order  would  be  that  the  vows  of  its  members  would  be 
revocable.  The  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  was  the  strength 
and  essence  of  monasticism.  It  insured  peace,  and  generally 
contentment ;  for  men  do  not  pass  their  lives  in  fretting  against 
the  irrevocable.  Matters  would  be  wholly  different  in  an  Order 
in  which  vows  could,  even  with  some  difficulty,  be  cast  aside. 
The  Brotherhood  of  the  Committee's  scheme  would  not  be 
monastic,  though  we  grant  that  it  would  present  a  superficial  and 
somewhat  ridiculous  resemblance  to  a  monastic  Order. 

In  spite  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  some  of  the  remarks  of 
those  who  object  to  the  scheme,  we  agree  with  a  great  deal  that 
has  been  urged  against  it.  It  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score 
both  of  the  proposed  vows  and  of  the  relations  which  it  will 
bring  about  between  the  Brethren  and  the  incumbents  of  parishes. 
Vows  of  the  kind  proposed  were  for  ages  regarded  as  the  means 
of  entrance  into  a  higher  life  than  that  led  by  secular  persons. 
It  is  different  now ;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
Committee  believe  that  a  man  who  renounces  the  obligations  of 
wealth,  who  refuses  to  marry,  and  puts  himself  under  the  orders 
of  another,  lives  a  higher  life  than  the  husband  and  father  who 
discharges  his  duties  to  society,  and  recognizes  no  obligations  save 
those  of  his  own  conscience.  The  vows  which  they  would  revive, 
instead  of  awakening  reverence  and  exercising  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  society,  will  only  excite  laughter.  They  will  be  held  to 
be  a  mere  attempt  at  archaism,  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  real 
thing,  which  they  certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  re-established.  No 
power  can  enforce  their  observance  ;  they  can  have  no  legal  obli- 
gation, and  as  they  are  to  be  revocable,  no  moral  force  either.  How 
is  a  revocable  vow  of  poverty  to  be  worked  ?  If  a  man  gives 
up  his  income  and  retains  his  capital  he  has  not  renounced 
private  property.  If  he  surrenders  his  capital,  how  is  he  to  get 
it  back  again  when  he  wishes  to  revoke  his  vow?  If  any  one 
wishes  to  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  to  endow  a 
Brotherhood,  he  can  do  so  without,  making  a  vow  about  it. 
Wherein  lies  the  virtue  of  a  vow  of  obedience  ?    As  long  as  a 


man  remains  a  member  of  a  society  he  must,  of  course,  obey  its 
rules.  But  a  vow  of  obedience  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.  What  it  does  mean  may,  as  Dr.  Maitland  pointed  out  in 
his  Dark  Ages,  easily  be  learnt  from  the  "Rule  of  St.  Benedict,'' 
cap.  iv.  !Such  a  vow  is  wholly  different  from  a  legal  obligation 
to  obey  an  oilicial  superior.  That  has  well-marked  limits,  which 
are  absent  in  the  case  of  a  vow  to  obey  a  private  person.  Surely 
a  man  is  not  to  be  honoured  for  submitting  himself  to  the  will  of 
another  who  has  no  legal  claim  to  his  obedience.  Lastly,  what 
on  earth  is  the  good  of  a  revocable  vow  of  celibacy — a  vow  not 
to  marry  until  you  choose  to  do  so?  Are  these  vows  to  be 
imposed  simply  to  insure  the  usefulness  of  a  brother  while  he 
remains  a  member  of  the  Order  ?  Vows  which  are  condemned 
by  the  world  as  foolish  are  scarcely  likely  to  win  respect  for 
the  men  who  take  them,  and  it  is  at  least  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  a  celibate  clergyman  is  as  well  fitted  to  work  amongst 
the  poor  as  one  with  a  wife  and  family.  The  other  objection  to 
the  scheme  which  we  share  with  some  of  the  writers  to  the 
editor  of  Church  and  People  is  that  it  will  b  ad  to  a  conflict  of 
authority  in  parishes,  and  will  add  to  the  burden  already  borne 
by  the  parson.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  rector  of  a  town- 
parish  who  is  anxious  for  help.  The  Brotherhood  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  Bishop's  pet,  a  part  of  the  diocesan  organization  over 
which  hewill  exercise  agood  deal  of  immediate  control.  The  rector 
will  therefore  be  pressed  in  various  ways  to  apply  to  the  Warden 
of  a  neighbouring  House.  He  does  so  possibly  with  some  mis- 
givings, knowing  that  young  curates  are,  as  Lord  Grimthorpe 
says,  not  always  easy  to  manage,  and  suspecting  that  a  young 
Brother,  fresh  from  a  place  specially  calculated  to  foster  clerical 
priggishness,  and  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  which  his  vows 
give  him  over  a  rector  with  a  nursery  and  a  scanty  income  from 
tithes,  will  not  be  a  more  amenable  assistant  than  the  average 
curate.  The  Brother  naturally  works  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
his  House,  and  the  rector  who  dislikes  them  finds  that  his  re- 
monstrances are  disregarded.  He  appeals  to  the  Warden,  who 
naturally  upholds  his  subordinate,  and  at  last,  after  much  worry, 
the  rector  is  forced  to  exert  his  legal  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ministrations  of  a  clergyman  who  may  have  secured  a  party  in  his 
parish,  and  to  declare  war  against  an  institution  which  is  a 
favourite  with  his  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Societies'  Board.  Arch- 
deacon Blakeney  and  the  Vicar  of  Kensington  give  prominence  to 
the  disastrous  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  conflict  of 
authority  in  parochial  matters.  The  right  remedy  for  the  present 
need  is,  as  the  Vicar  of  Kensington  says,  to  augment  the  number 
of  curates,  and,  we  may  add,  of  vicars  also.  The  parochial 
system  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  as  regards  the  sub-divi- 
sion of  cures  and  the  number  of  clergy,  and  the  more  it  is 
expanded  the  stronger  it  will  be  for  good  ;  it  will  only  be  weak- 
ened by  setting  up  anew  Order  with  an  undefined  position,  and 
with  superiors  other  than  the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  in 
which  its  members  work.  As  the  population  grows,  so  also 
should  the  number  of  cures  and  of  parochial  clergy.  It  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  money,  and  Churchmen  are  not  wont  to  be 
backward  in  supplying  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  nation.  We  see  no  reason  for  weakening  a  system 
approved  by  long  experience  and  a  noble  record  in  order  to 
obtain  the  services  of  an  unpaid  body  of  clergymen.  If  a  clergy- 
man is  willing  and  able  to  work  without  stipend,  let  him  put 
himself,  as  it  is  well  known  some  do,  at  the  disposal  of  an  over- 
worked rector,  and  become  his  unpaid  curate.  If  he  is  unwilling 
to  work  as  a  curate,  and  demands  a  position  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  incumbent,  he  is  likely  to  cause  the  rector  more 
trouble  than  his  services  are  worth. 


LLASSA  AND  ITS  SCAF-EGOAT. 

IT  seemed  at  one  time  extremely  probable  that  the  British 
force  encamped  in  the  Jalepla  Pass  would  be  constrained  to 
march  on  Llassa  before  the  Thibetans  learned  the  impropriety  of 
encroaching  on  Sikkim  territory.  Happily  the  sharp  lesson  ad- 
ministered by  General  Graham  to  the  trespassers  relieved  the 
men  under  his  orders  from  the  interesting  but  troublesome  task 
of  penetrating  to  the  capital  of  Thibet.  Llassa  therefore  remains 
unvisited  by  Englishmen,  except  by  the  eccentric  Manning, 
whose  proposed  travels  filled  his  affectionate  correspondent, 
Charles  Lamb,  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  "  Tartar  fellow  eat- 
ing my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  malignity  of  mustard  and 
vinegar."  For  Bogle,  Warren  Hastings's  agent,  did  not  pene- 
trate  beyond  Teshu  Lumbo.  Nor  does  there  seem  much  imme- 
diate prospect  of  English  or  European  travellers  finding  their 
way  to  the  mysterious  city  of  monks,  unless  the  Russian 
expedition  under  Prejevalsky's  successor  should  fulfil  its  boasts. 
The  only  chance  of  supplementing  the  meagre  information  about 
the  place  and  its  inhabitants  collected  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries or  their  Italian  predecessors  lies  in  the  enterprise  of 
those  native  explorers  whom  the  Government  of  India  sends 
forth  from  time  to  time  into  regions  inaccessible  to  the  European. 
These  adventurous  emissaries,  whose  identity  is  carefully  dis- 
guised under  false  initials  in  their  reports,  have  already  gleaned 
much  knowledge  about  trans-frontier  countries,  and  have  even 
been  among  the  Llassa  people  taking  notes  without  detection. 
An  itinerary  of  one  of  these  wanderers  who  made  that  distant 
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metropolis  his  goal  has  just  been  published  in  the  Indian  survey 
records  and  contains  much  interesting  information.  "JJ:  Gc.," 
by  which  collocation  of  initials  our  explorer  must  be  known,  set 
out  from  Darjeeling,  and  beyond  shaking  cane-bridges,  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  caused  by  the  rarefied  air  in  the  lofty  passes 
he  crossed,  and  exorbitant  charges  for  the  use  of  ponies,  he  had 
not  much  to  complain  of  until  he  found  himself  well  in  Thibet. 
The  first  distinctive  mark  of  the  country  of  monks  and  priests 
was  a  nunnery.  But  there  was  no  romance  about  this  cloister. 
The  care  of  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  formed  the  occu- 
pation of  these  sisters,  and  our  traveller  complains  that 
they  were  "  very  dirty "  and  their  faces  were  "  very  black." 
However,  they  appear  to  have  been  civil  to  the  explorer  and 
his  wife ;  for,  in  order  better  to  keep  up  the  disguise  of  being  a 
pilgrim,  "  IT.  G."  took  the  devoted  partner  of  his  bosom  with  him. 
A' succession  of  hot  springs,  temples,  and  caves  with  grotesque 
local  legends,  brought  him  to  a  great  monastery  at  Shalu,  where 
the  famous  magical  arts  of  the  Thibetan  initiated  are  taught. 
23ut  the  magic  did  not  make  much  impression  on  so  experienced 
a  traveller,  who  had  the  criticism  of  the  Bengal  Educational 
Department  at  command  ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  his  account 
to  be  singularly  childish.  One  test  of  initiation  is  to  sit  on  a 
heap  of  barley  without  displacing  a  seed ;  but  then  you  have  to 
exist  in  an  underground  cave  for  eleven  years  previously.  A 
little  further  on  a  high-priest  of  the  degraded  cult,  which  finds 
such  curious  votaries  in  Europe,  induced  him  to  promise  the 
repetition  of  certain  forms  of  prayer  to  a  local  deity  3,000  times 
a  day.  But  as  "  U.  G."  found  this  wearisome,  the  high-priest  let 
him  off  for  a  douceur  with  1,000  prayers  and  "as  many  more  as 
he  could  manage."  Three  thousand  priests  were  collected  at  this 
spot. 

From  this  district  the  adventurous  couple  descended  to  the 
lakes  and  the  great  plateaux  of  Thibet,  where  they  found 
plenty  of  cultivation.  A  misunderstanding  with  the  local 
officials  got  them  into  trouble,  and  revealed  their  true  cha- 
racter as  explorers,  but  the  officials  proved  to  be  good-natured, 
snd  winked  at  their  journey  for  an  inconsiderable  bribe.  More 
rough  country  intervened  before  the  neighbourhood  of  Llassa 
was  reached,  the  environs  of  which  appear  to  be  very  deserted 
and  unsafe.  But  at  last  "  IT.  G."  and  his  wife  succeeded  in 
stealing  into  the  city  at  night,  and  he  took  up  his  lodgings 
with  a  Chinese  sergeant,  as  this  would  excuse  his  baggage 
from  inspection.  He  continued  in  Llassa  for  some  days,  and 
contrived  to  take  certain  measurements  of  its  size.  The  fear 
of  detection,  however,  made  his  residence  somewhat  anxious 
and  uncomfortable,  and  in  particular  he  was  alarmed  at  a  grow- 
ing intimacy  between  his  wife  and  the  wife  of  his  host,  and 
feared  for  the  revelations  which  might  slip  out  in  the  confidential 
chats  between  the  ladies.  On  the  question  of  female  discretion 
"  IT.  G."  evidently  shared  the  opinions  of  Shakspeare's  Hotspur. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  brought  back  a  very  full  or  clear 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Llassa  government.  But  that 
is  perhaps  excusable.  The  relations  of  the  secular  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  and  of  both  to  the  Chinese  residents,  are  difficult  to 
grasp,  because  they  are  constantly  fluctuating  within  certain  limits. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  chief  power  resides  with  the  monks, 
who  generally  manage  the  election  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  through 
some  "  pious  person "  who  commands  public  confidence,  and  is 
perhaps  also  in  their  interest.  But  the  Lama's  power  is  also 
controlled  from  time  to  time  by  a  prophet  or  oracle.  One  wielder 
of  oracular  power  was  in  great  repute  during  "  IT.  G.'s  "  stay,  and 
had  interfered  to  prevent  the  Lama  being  selected  by  lot  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  heaven-born  child  was  "designated"  by  a 
pious  monk  who  saw  bis  image  in  a  lake. 

This  oracular  personage,  indeed,  has  to  be  consulted  on  all  State 
affairs,  and  one  of  his  functions  is,  like  Zadkiel,  to  prophesy  the 
events  of  the  coming  twelvemonth  at  the  new  year.  He  is  held 
to  be  very  sacred,  and  even  high  officials  have  been  fined  for  look- 
ing on  him.  But  for  a  certain  period  in  the  year  his  authority  is 
in  abeyance,  and  at  that  time  a  sort  of  carnival  seems  to  be  held 
in  Llassa,  and  huge  processions  of  monks  are  organized.  During 
this  time  the  annual  scapegoat  is  driven  into  the  wilderness. 
The  man  who  is  selected  for  this  invidious  part  (it  does  not 
appear  by  what  method)  is  allowed  a  week's  license  in  the 
market-place  previous  to  his  expulsion.  With  face  painted  half- 
white  and  half-black,  and  with  the  wildest  antics,  he  helps  him- 
self from  the  stalls  at  nominal  prices,  and  shakes  a  black  yak's 
tail  over  the  heads  of  people  who  thereby  transfer  their  ill-luck 
to  him.  Before  his  time  is  up  he  also  solemnly  plays  dice  with 
one  of  the  minor  Lamas,  the  understanding  being  that  the  Lama 
shall  take  his  place  if  luck  goes  against  him.  But  as  the  Lama's 
dice  have  six  marked  on  every  face,  while  the  Scapegoat  throws 
with  the  ordinary  cubes,  it  is,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  a  case 
of  "  heads  I  win  ;  tails  you  lose."  Finally,  the  "  bearer  of  one 
year's  ill-luck,"  as  the  Thibetans  call  him,  is  hunted  out  into  the 
wilderness  for  six  months,  with  every  man's  hand  against  him, 
and  his  hand  against  every  man.  If  he  survives,  he  is  allowed 
to  re-enter  society  as  one  of  its  ordinary  members  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  As  this  account  of  the  Llassa  Scapegoat  tallies 
with  a  previous  account  brought  back  by  an  Indian  explorer 
from  Thibet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  or  to  refuse 
to  credit  Llassa  with  preserving  this  ancient  religious  institution 
in  its  most  primitive  form.  "IT.  G."  also  brought  back  some 
interesting  notes  about  Thibetan  burial-customs,  which  in  some 
instances  resemble  the  exposure  of  the  dead  to  the  vultures  by 
the  Parsis.    But  he  and  his  wife  were  quite  ready  to  leave  the 


capital,  and  they  got  back  to  Indian  territory  by  the  shortest 
route  without  serious  mishap,  passing  on  their  way  several 
gigantic  images  of  Buddha,  and  a  good  many  prayer-wheels  per- 
forming vicarious  devotions  for  mankind. 


THE  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CONFERENCE. 

THERE  is  no  room  for  debate  upon  the  culture  of  apples  and 
pears  in  this  realm  henceforward.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  summoned  a  council  of  the  learned  last  October  and 
laid  down  rules,  by  consensus  of  experts,  which  can  scarcely  be 
challenged.  They  are  published  in  a  bulky  little  volume.  Else- 
where, some  writer  whose  qualifications  are  not  always  apparent 
to  the  uninitiated — nor  to  the  initiated  either,  perhaps — lays  down 
a  law,  quotes  what  he  will  in  support  of  it,  and  refutes  opponents 
whom  he  himself  selects.  But  in  this  admirable  compilation  all 
who  bear  a  part  are  recognized  authorities,  and  the  critics  speak 
for  themselves.  Upon  such  questions  as  the  tenure  of  land  under 
fruit,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  the  "  great  railway  difficulty," 
the  soundest  and  most  successful  of  horticulturists  has  no  special 
quality  to  pronounce  ;  but,  though  we  be  not  convinced  by  his 
arguments,  it  is  well  at  least  to  know  how  the  important  class  he 
represents  regard  these  matters.  Upon  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  orchards,  through  all  the  processes  of  planting, 
culture,  harvest,  and  storage,  the  gentlemen  who  contribute  to 
the  work  speak  ex  cathedra.  The  project  of  a  conference  arose 
naturally  from  the  Apple  Congress  of  1883  and  the  Pear 
Congress  of  1885.  Each  of  these  assemblies  wrought  so  much 
public  good,  within  the  limits  appointed,  that  all  who  take 
interest  in  fruit-growing  demanded  an  extension  of  the  idea.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  those  former  meetings  to  secure  a  represen- 
tation of  every  variety  of  apple  or  pear  grown  in  England,  to  fix, 
once  for  all,  the  name  by  which  it  should  be  recognized,  to 
ascertain  which  are  most  favoured  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  denounce,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  such  varieties  as  are  not  worth  cultiva- 
tion at  the  present  day.  There  are  signs  enough  that  these 
objects  have  been  gained,  practically,  though  years  must  elapse 
before  amateurs  and  farmers  and  small  nurserymen  can  be 
induced  to  abandon  the  old  ways.  But  the  great  fruit  shows 
since  1883  display  a  striking  regard  for  the  Society's  lessons. 
The  desperate  confusion  of  names  is  almost  at  an  end.  The 
kinds  pronounced  suitable  for  a  district  already  begin  to  take 
the  lead  there  ;  and  the  large  nurserymen  have  thrown  aside 
those  varieties  which  are  condemned.  It  may  be  noted  that 
a  general  verdict,  collected  over  all  England,  places  Warner's 
King  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  apples,  Blenheim  Orange 
next,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  third.  We  do  not  find  such  a 
useful  hint  in  connexion  with  pears.  The  Conference  met  at 
Chiswick  on  October  16,  1888,  and  separated  on  the  20th.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech,  mildly  cautioning  an  im- 
pulsive public  against  the  observations  upon  fruit  culture  "  that 
have  been  made  by  gentlemen  occupying  positions  in  the  political 
world,  very  often  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  subject."  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  raising  of  hardy  fruit  will  dispel  those 
troubles  that  afflict  the  agricultural  interest.  In  the  succeeding 
days  fourteen  experts  dealt  with  one  point  or  another  bearing 
upon  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears ;  and  the  audience,  ex- 
perts also,  commented  upon  their  views. 

In  order  to  begin  at  the  beginning  we  may  take  the  penulti- 
mate paper  first.  Before  one  can  plant  and  manure  and  prune 
and  gather  and  distribute,  it  is  obviously  needful  to  secure  the 
ground,  and  very  grave  questions  arise  at  once  upon  this  matter. 
In  fact,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bear  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  landlords, 
land  laws,  railway  rates,  and  middlemen,  "  in  my  opinion,  have 
pretty  much  all  to  do  with "  success  in  fruit-raising.  The  land 
laws  are  directly  opposed  to  planting,  so  far  as  they  go.  Men 
whose  estates  are  settled  will  not  sink  capital  in  an  enterprise 
the  benefit  of  which  they  may  probably  not  live  to  enjoy 
if  they  have  younger  children  to  provide  for;  and  Mr.  Be"ar 
assumes  that  such  landowners  form  a  large  majority  of  their 
class.  As  for  tenants,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  in 
writing,  the  law  fails  to  allow  them  any  compensation  what- 
soever for  capital  sunk  in  the  planting  of  fruit  ;  "  and  I 
doubt  whether  that  consent  can  be  obtained  by  one  out  of  a 
hundred  tenants."  Even  a  long  lease  is  "  a  delusion  "  as  security, 
unless  it  contain  compensation  clauses  or  embody  a  right  of 
assignment ;  for  the  man  may  be  obliged  to  remove,  or  he  may 
die  and  his  executors  may  be  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Mr.  Bear  personally  advocates  a  free  sale  of  improvements,  with 
a  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  landlord.  He  readily  admits  that 
the  latter  has  certain  just  claims  which  should  be  protected  in 
making  the  terms  of  a  free  sale,  and  "  elsewhere  on  many  occa- 
sions "  he  has  shown  how  that  can  be  done.  He  admits,  also, 
that  free  sale  is  an  unpopular  suggestion  in  this  country.  An 
easier  and  simpler  process  would  be  to  strike  out  the  stipulation 
in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  which  requires  the  landlord's 
consent  before  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  planting 
fruit-trees.  A  simple  "  reform,"  indeed  !  which  might  impose  a 
fine  of  l,oooZ.  or  5,000/.  on  the  luckless  gentleman  for  his  tenant's 
speculations.  Mr.  Bear  anticipates  that,  if  it  were  carried,  the 
land-owning  class  would  instantly  and  vehemently  demand  free 
sale,  and  thus  his  object  would  be  reached  by  another  path.  The 
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audience  did  not  offer  any  useful  comment  upon  these  remarks, 
but  we  gather  that  the  point  at  issue  excites  much  warm  feeling, 
as  well  it  may.  Mr.  W.  Paul  quoted  an  astonishing-  incident  at 
Knockholt,  in  Kent.  A  farmer  there,  who  vyas  not  allowed  to 
renew  his  tenancy  nor  could  obtain  compensation,  has  rooted  up 
by  a  steam-plough  thirty  acres  of  raspberry  bushes  in  the  most 
perfect  condition,  which  returned  upwards  of  1,690/.  this  present 
year.  Mr.  Paul  argued,  with  force,  that  our  system  of  charges 
on  land  under  a  fruit  crop  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  planter.  He 
can  get  no  return  for  four  years  at  least,  and  when  the  return 
comes,  his  charges  are  raised.  In  equity,  he  should  pay  nothing 
during  those  years  when  he  receives  nothing.  His  outlay  is  great. 
From  various  returns  it  would  seem  that  the  average  cost  of  pre- 
paring soil,  buying  trees,  planting,  staking,  four  years'  cultivation 
before  the  crop  begins  to  pay,  rent,  rates,  &c,  will  not  be  less 
than  30/.  per  acre.  The  return  may  be  large  truly,  where  all 
surroundings  are  favourable.  Mr.  Paul  expects  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  on  his  orchard.    But  it  is  cruel  to  quote  such  figures. 

Upon  the  actual  processes  for  establishing  an  orchard,  we 
cannot  enter  here.  The  soundest  rules  and  the  latest  applications 
are  detailed  at  length  by  the  most  competent  authorities.  The 
first  words  of  the  first  paper  contain  a  hint  of  the  useful  service  to 
be  expected  from  this  volume.    Beginners,  says  Mr.  George 
Bunvard,  from  his  experience,  are  apt  to  distrust  the  nurseryman. 
They  think  he  will  recommend  such  varieties  as  he  may  wish  to 
dispose  of,  and,  with  ingenuous  shrewdness,  they  go  round  the 
market,  inquiring  of  the  salesmen  what  kinds  of  apple  or  pear 
are  most  in  demand.    That  course,  indeed,  looks  judicious.  But 
the  hones'  salesman  can  tell  no  more  than  he  knows.  His 
stock  reaches  him  from  man}-  quarters.     The  fruit  which  sells 
best  may  have  come  from  the  Land's  End  or  from  Kent, 
and  be  quite  unsuitable  to  Lincolnshire,  for  instance.    Many  of 
the  finest  sorts  produce  a  very  small  crop,  others  grow  very 
slowly,  others  seldom  make  good  trees,  and  thus  the  land  is 
not  fully  utilized.    The  best  plan,  formerly,  was  to  look  round 
the  gardens  of  one's  neighbourhood,  and  observe  what  kinds 
flourished  "  with  a  clean  and  kindly  growth."    That  will  always 
be  prudent :  but  we  have  here  a  report  from  every  county  of 
England,  stating  which  varieties  are  found,  upon  the  whole,  most 
successful  there;  one  from  the  Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern 
Divisions  of  Scotland ;  one  each  from  North  and  South  Wales, 
from  Jersey,  and  from  Ireland.    Such  lists,  of  course,  can  be  no 
more  than  the  roughest  .guides  for  a  planter  ;  but  indirectly  they 
should  be   very  valuable,  for  intelligent  nurserymen,  we  may 
hope,  will  gradually  collect  those  sorts  which  are  recommended 
for  their  county,  and  they  will  be  capable  of  advising  the  beginner 
about  his  special  circumstances  if  he  can  persuade  himself  to  trust 
them.    "We  are  mostly  used  to  think  that  it  is  an  operation  rank- 
ing among  the  simplest  in  horticulture  to  plant  an  apple-tree. 
That  pleasing  fancy  is  challenged  and  routed  with  vehemence 
again  and  again  by  the  experts.    "The  practice  of  sticking  in  a 
few  trees  in  the  way  one  would  stick  in  a  post  cannot  be  too 
loudly  condemned.''    It  is  an  initial  error  which  no  goodness  of 
soil,  no  care  in  the  aftertime,  can  remedy.  Hardly  less  important  is 
the  choice  of  situation,  adapted  both  to  apples  and  pears  in  general, 
and  also  to  the  variety  in  particular.  Mr.  W.  Paul  told  a  sad  story 
of  an  orchard  planted  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley.    He  foresaw  what 
would  happen ;  but  the  money  was  already  spent.    Year  after 
year  the  trees  blossomed  finely,  but  little  or  no  fruit  appeared.  The 
unhappy  planter  has  just  dug  them  all  up  and  cropped  his  ground 
with  vegetables.    We  may  enumerate  the  papers  read,  which 
really  contain,  with  the  appendices,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
beginners  to   understand.    Mr.  George  Bunyard   deals  with 
"  Apples  for  Profit"  ;  Mr.  W.Paul,  F.L.S.,  with  "Fruit  Culture 
for  Profit  in  the  Open  Air";  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith  with  "  Dessert 
Pears";  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  with  "Pruning."    This  latter  is 
calculated  to  make  old-fashioned  gardeners  appeal  to  the  secular 
arm,  so  deadly  heretical  it  is.     Doubtless  his  audience  were 
familiar  with  such  views,  and  they  heard  him  patiently,  even 
with  some  approval,  but  all  who  joined  the  debate  persisted  in 
assuming  that  the  speaker  did  not  really  mean  what  he  appeared 
to  say — which  is  droll.    Then  Mr.  Edmond  Tonks,  B.C.L.,  dilated 
with  originality  and  force  upon  "  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees";  while 
Mr.  James  Douglas  explains  the  "  Cause  and  Cure  "  of  that  deadly 
pent.    Mr.  J.  Eraser  points  out  the  "  Enemies  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,"  finding  a  good  word  for  the  sparrow,  wdiich  Mr.  Koupell 
endorses  ;  but  Mr.  K.  Dean  lifted  up  his  voice  bitterly  upon  the 
other  side,  declaring  the  sparrow  to  be  a  "  thoroughly  heathenish 
bird,"  which  devours  not  his  fruit  only,  but  even  his  blossom. 
Mr.  J.  < 'heal  treats  "Apples  for  Sussex";  Mr.  W.  Coleman 
"  Orchards  in  the  West  Midlands  "  :  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  "Apples 
and  Pears  for  Scotland":  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders  "Cultivation  in 
Jersey  ":    Mr.  F.  J.  Bailie   "Production  and  Distribution"; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bear  "  Compensation  for  Orchard  Planting"  ;  Mr.  D. 
Tallerman,  K.E.J.,  F.R.H.S.,  "The   Railway  Difficulty."  The 
familiar  grievances  on  this  score  are  put  forward   in  a  most 
effective  way,  and  a  radical  treatment  is  urged,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  laid  before  the  public  in  due  time.    Mr.  Tallerman  illus- 
trates his  views  with  a  very  striking  map  to  show  the  proportion 
which  orchard  ground  and  market-gardens  bear  to  population  in 
every  county  of  England.    As  he  says,  "  The  facts  thus  disclosed 
are  of  a  startling  character,  proving  that  in  the  major  portion  of 
the  country  there  is  little  or  no  fruit  or  green  foods  locally  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  people."    It  is,  indeed, 
a  very  singular  map.    Of  all  counties  Hereford  has  most  orchards, 
and  actually  least  of  market-gardens — less  than  Westmoreland, 


far  less  than  Rutland.  Westmoreland,  however,  stands  lowest 
all  round,  alike  in  fruit  and  garden  produce.  Wales  is  sadly 
deficient;  all  tin-  Western  counties  must  depend  on  importation 
if  they  consume  anything  like  an  average  quantify  of  green  food. 
These  are  points  to  note  wherever  we  cast  an  eye  over  this 
curious  record.  Lancashire,  with  3,454,441  inhabitants, has  almost 
exactly  the  same  area  laid  down  in  orchards  and  market-gardens 
as  has  Nottingham,  with  391,815,  and  Cambridge,  with  185,594; 
much  less  of  both  than  Worcestershire,  with  380,283.  The  map 
is  well  worth  study  on  its  own  account ;  and,  if  Mr.  Tallerman 
can  sustain  his  argument  that  the  extraordinary  deficiency  hi 
certain  districts  is  due  to  the  abuses  of  our  railway  system,  he 
supplies  a  very  potent  wetipon  to  the  foes  of  the  Companies,  who 
were  well  armed  before. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  PLATE. 

IT  has  been  often  said  this  season  that  the  two-year-olds  are 
very  superior  to  the  three-year-olds,  and  that  Donovan  himself 
owes  his  extraordinary  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  excep- 
tional inferiority  of  his  contemporaries.  If  this  were  the  case,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  a  two-year-old  of  such  merit  as 
Heaume  would  have  been  expected  to  beat  Donovan  over  seven 
furlongs  when  receiving  12  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age  from 
him.  Yet  Heaume  was  hardly  ever  mentioned  as  a  likely  winner, 
even  when  it  was  still  supposed  that  he  might  start.  With  the 
exception  of  an  extreme  outsider,  the  only  two-year-old  that 
started  for  this  valuable  stake  was  a  foreigner,  M.  M.  Ephrussi's, 
Alicante,  a  remarkably  fine  chestnut  filly  by  Hermit,  that  had 
won  all  the  races  for  which  she  had  hitherto  run  and  but  little 
short  of  3,000/.  in  stakes.  Among  the  three-year-olds,  Chitabob 
was  considered  the  most  likely  colt  to  beat  Donovan  ;  and,  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  theory  that  his  failure  in  the  St.  Leger  was 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  course,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect 
that  he  would  do  better  over  one  that  was  only  half  the  distance. 
Then,  on  the  principle  that  what  has  happened  once  may  happen 
twice,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  Enthusiast,  who  had 
beaten  Donovan  by  a  head  for  the  Two  Thousand,  over  a  course 
di lln-ing  only  by  a  furlong  from  that  for  the  Lancashire  Plate; 
yet  his  five  defeats  by  Donovan  within  six  months  were  not 
encouraging  to  his  supporters.  Minthe,  the  winner  of  the 
One  Thousand,  had  little,  if  any,  chance  on  public  form  ;  but 
she  had  been  improving  greatly  as  the  autumn  advanced,  and 
her  defeat  of  Carmine  at  Doncaster  had  been  highly  creditable. 
Pioneer  had  run  second  to  Donovan  in  the  early  spring  ;  but 
since  then  his  form  had  rather  deteriorated  than  improved.  St. 
Patrick,  although  a  useful  sort  of  horse,  could  not  claim  to  be 
considered  more  than  second-rate;  he  had,  however,  10 lbs.  less 
to  carry  than  several  of  his  opponents.  The  only  four-year-old 
that  started  was  Seabreeze,  who  had  won  the  Lancashire  Plate 
last  year,  as  well  as  other  stakes,  worth  in  all  more  than  20,000/. ; 
but  as  she  had  become  a  roarer,  and  had  suffered  several  defeats 
this  season  in  races  over  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  her 
chance  seemed  small ;  the  only  question  was  whether  she  might 
not  be  able  to  run  for  seven  furlongs  without  being  hampered  by 
her  infirmity. 

After  the  field  of  twenty-four  that  ran  last  year,  it  was 
disappointing  to  see  only  eleven  going  to  the  post  on  Saturday 
last.  On  the  former  occasion  it  was  also  a  more  interesting  race. 
Odds  of  5  to  1  were  then  laid  against  the  favourite  ;  five  horses 
were  backed  at  from  5  down  to  10  to  I  ;  and  three  more  stood  at 
from  14  to  16  to  1.  This  time  it  was  a  very  different  affair. 
Odds  of  6  to  4  were  required  upon  the  favourite,  9  to  2  was  laid 
against  Alicante,  7  to  I  was  laid  against  Chitabob,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Patrick  at  14  to  I,  the  rest  of  the  field  stood  at 
from  20  to  200  to  1 .  After  a  very  short  delay,  there  was  a  good 
start ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  horses  had  settled  into  their  strides, 
Chitabob  made  the  running.  This  policy  was  unexpected  with  a 
horse  somewhat  wanting  in  condition  and  under  suspicion  of 
unsoundness,  especially  as  the  course  was  very  heavy.  After 
running  a  furlong,  he  increased  his  lead  to  two  or  three  lengths ; 
and  on  nearing  the  awkward  turn  he,  with  all  the  leading  horses, 
hurried  still  more  in  order  to  escape  a  scrimmage.  This  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing ;  but  those  in  their  rear  were  not  so  fortunate,  as 
there  was  some  crowding,  if  not  cannoning,  and  St.  Patrick 
"  scraped  the  rails,"  while  the  French  filly,  Alicante,  was  "  inter- 
fered with."  On  entering  the  straight,  Chitabob  was  still  leading, 
and  Donovan  had  made  his  way  almost  to  his  heels.  In  the  mean- 
time,  Enthusiast  was  bearing  to  one  side,  as  he  has  several  times 
done  before  to  the  chagrin  of  his  admirers.  Seabreeze  and  Pioneer 
were  next  to  Chitabob  and  Donovan,  but  neither  of  them  showed 
any  signs  of  rushing  to  the  front,  and  it  was  already  evident  that 
the  race  lay  between  the  two  leaders.  Halfway  up  the  straight, 
Fred  l!;irrett  brought  Ilonovan  up  to  Chitabob,  and  -the  pair  raced 
side  by  side  until  they  had  almost  reached  the  distance  :  then  Don- 
ovan drew  away  from  him,  and  gradually  increased  his  lead  until 
he  reached  the  judge's  chair,  a  winner  by  two  lengths.  Chitabob, 
thereby  winning  1,500/.,  fihished  just  as  far  in  advance  of  Alicante, 
who  well  deserved  the  500/.  given  to  the  third  in  the  race,  for  work- 
ing her  way  so  forward  after  having  been  disappointed  at  the  awk- 
ward turn.  Odds  have  been  laid  on  Donovan  for  each  of  the  races 
for  which  he  has  run  this  season,  including  the  85  to  20  that  was 
laid  on  him  for  the  Two  Thousand  which  he  lost.  His  enormous 
winnings  of  54,694/.  ios.  in  two  years  have  already  been  reported 
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even  in  journals  which  rarely  notice  racing;  but  no  one  who 
understands  anything  about  the  Turf  will  commit  the  error  of 
supposing  that  his  unparalleled  gains  necessarily  prove  him  to  be 
the  best  horse  that  has  ever  carried  racing  colours  ;  nor  should  those 
who  make  such  a  point  of  his  running  often,  and  almost  always 
winning,  forget  that  he  has  only  run  in  six  races  this  season. 


ONIONS. 

IN  one  of  Shakspeare' s  "  stage  directions  "  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  the  use  of  onions  is  recommended  to   boys  acting 
women's  parts,  and  unendowed  with 

A  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 

There  are  other  allusions  to  the  same  vegetable  in  the  works  of 
"  our  immortal  bard."  In  Henry  V.  it  is  the  leek,  and  Fluellen 
makes  Pistol  eat  his  leek.  Considering  the  number  of  allusions 
to  onions,  leeks,  scallions,  shallots,  and  garlic  in  Shakspeare  and 
the  older  poets,  it  is  rather  strange  that  nobody  has  hitherto 
written  anything  like  a  complete  treatise  on  the  genus  "  allium." 
Some  enthusiastic  Unionist  might  take  up  the  subject  if  it  is  true 
that  the  word  "  onion  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "  unio."  The 
successive  pearl-coloured  layers  of  which  the  delicious,  though 
perhaps  too  fragrant,  bulb  is  composed,  are  very  suggestive.  Its 
scientific  description  is  much  to  the  point ;  "  the  bulbous  root  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  coats,  and  varies  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  climate."  Much  might  be  made  of  this,  pro- 
perly treated.  The  long  and  sustained  contemplation  of  so 
pleasing  an  object  ought  to  bring  wholesomeness  to  the  most 
jaundiced  vision.  Its  effect  on  the  nose  is  another  thing.  There 
is  something  symptomatic  of  selfishness  in  food  which  we  all  like 
to  eat  ourselves,  and  all  wish  equally  to  withhold  from  our 
neighbours.  Considered,  however,  wholly  in  the  abstract,  the  onion 
and  its  congeners  are  very  interesting  plants,  and  have  natural, 
historical,  literary,  chemical,  and  philological  associations  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  close  investigation.  Some  people  have  occu- 
pied themselves  diligently  in  hunting  up  the  meaning  of  the 
names  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  of  its  attractive  product, 
Palestine  soup.  Did  we  not  recently  hear  a  most  interesting 
disquisition  on  sainfoin,  its  meaning  and  derivation  ?  Put  nobody 
seems  to  have  troubled  himself  about  scallions  and  shallots.  Yet 
these  two  names  would  carry  a  philological  lecture  in  themselves. 
There  is,  or  was,  a  town  named  Askelon,  and  both  these  names 
are  derived  from  it.  At  least,  so  they  say  who  ought  to  know. 
Put  may  not  anything  be  derived  from  anything  else  if  we  go 
to  the  East  ?  Some  ingenious  linguists  say  that  Moor  and 
Moorish  come  direct  from  gharh,  the  Arabic  word  for  the  west — 
a  word  preserved  in  a  nearer  form  in  Algarve,  the  western  pro- 
vince of  Portugal.  Put  to  derive  shallot  from  Askelon  requires 
an  equal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  human  intellect.  Mr. 
Knaggs,  who  has  recently  ,edited  a  compilation  on  Onions  and 
Cress  (Pickering  &  Chatto),  merely  remarks  that  "  eschalots,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  scalions,  take  their  name  from  Ascalon."  In 
Mr.  Annandale's  Imperial  Dictionary  there  is  mention  of  "  scal- 
lions "  and  the  Allium  ascalonicum,  and  Peaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  quoted : — 

What  a  scallion-faced  rascal 't  is  ! 

Put  Mr.  Knaggs  may  be  correct  with  his  one  I.  Lord  Tennyson, 
who  has  immortalized  the  other  word,  spells  it  with  one  I :  but 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  whence  he  derived  his  "remote 
Shalott."  Neither  occurs  in  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Annandale  spells 
it  "  shallot,"  and  derives  it  directly  from  "  eschalot,"  and  more 
remotely  from  Ascalon,  through  the  French  echalote  and  the  old 
French  escalone. 

As  leek  is  an  English  word,  as  old  as  the  language,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  is  the  native  form  of  the  onion,  the  form  speci- 
ally sacred  to  St.  David  and  chiefly  patronized  by  them  of  Wales. 
The  word  garlick  may  be  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  Old  English 
is  yar-leac,  meaning  the  "  dart  leek,"  from  the  dart-shaped  leaf ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  early  confusion  between  it  and 
balm  or  treacle.  We  have  the  famous  text  in  one  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Pible,  "  Is  there  not  triacle  in  Gilead  ?  "  and  this, 
according  to  some,  meant  garlic.  Mr.  Peisley,  in  his  S/iakspere's 
Gardc?i,  tells  us  that  Galen  calls  garlic  "the  countryman's 
treacle,"  and  the  antiquity  of  its  use  is  testified  by  Garliekkithe, 
one  of  the  oldest  local  names  in  London.  Juvenal  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptians  of  his  time  venerated  onions  and  garlic,  and  swore 
by  them  : — 

'Tis  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour, 
Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  power  ; 

but  their  ancestors  of  the  Captivity  were  not  so  particular,  and  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings  longed  for  the  Egyptian  k'eks, 
onions,  and  garlic,  as  well  as  for  the  cucumbers  and  melons. 
There  is  no  odour  so  common  in  Oriental  towns  as  that  produced 
by  the  various  forms  of  this  root,  and  possibly  the  modern  fond- 
ness for  coffee  developed  by  Turks  and  Arabs  may  be  partly 
caused  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  away  both  the  taste  and  the  smell 
of  onions,  if  not  also  of  garlic.  There  would  not  be  a  word  to  say 
against  either  were  it  not  for  this  subsequent  disadvantage.  To 
return  to  Shakspeare,  what  else  can  he  have  alluded  to  in  the 
last  scene  of  Hamlet  ?  We  may  make  a  present  of  the  question 
to  the  commentators  who  have  tried  to  explain  "  union  "  by 


"  a  pearl,"  or  have  substituted  "  onyx,"  Put  read  "  onion  "  and 
all  is  clear  : — 

The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath, 
An  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

True,  the  context  requires  that  the  "  union  "  should  be  some- 
thing precious,  but  can  we  think  of  anything  more  precious,  in 
certain  circumstances,  than,  say,  a  stewed  Spanish  onion,  or  one 
"  that  hath  been  cool'd  a  long  age  "  in  pickle,  or  a  tiny  "  escalonia  " 
in  salad,  or  a  "  suspicion  "  of  garlic  on  the  dish  which  bears  your 
English  beefsteak  after  long  absence  among  frog-eaters.  Let  us 
pity  the  woes  of  an  unhappy  man  who,  voyaging  from  the  Iberian 
coast  in  a  schooner  laden  with  oranges  and  onions,  was  long 
becalmed,  so  that  the  vegetables  decayed,  with  the  result  that 
our  traveller,  when  at  length  he  reached  home,  could  never  care 
for  either  the  golden  fruit  or  the  silvery  root  again. 


THE  NEW  BURLESQUE. 

BURLESQUE,  as  presented  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  is  a 
curious  product  containing  much  that  does  not  fit  into  any 
recognized  variety  of  dramatic  performance.  The  music-hall 
contributes  not  a  little,  the  resources  of  the  entertainer  have 
been  drawn  upon,  the  Ethiopian  serenader  or  Christy  Minstrel 
furnishes  something,  the  stage  proper  is  occasionally  suggested, 
and  so  is  the  buffoon  who  grins  through  a  horse-collar  at  a 
country  fair.  Audiences  have,  however,  been  educated  up  to  it, 
or  down  to  it,  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  daily 
papers  exaggerated  their  accounts  of  the  reception  bestowed  upon 
the  principal  members  of  the  Gaiety  company  on  the  occasion  of 
their  return  from  a  foreign  tour,  it  is  evident  that  if  Garrick 
himself  had  revisited  the  stage  there  could  have  been  no  greater 
show  of  enthusiasm  than  that  created  by  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Farren  and  Mr.  Leslie.  Moreover,  this  enthusiasm  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  evening,  notwithstanding  that  the  burlesque 
occupied  nearly  four  hours  in  representation. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  contagious  about  the  reckless 
dash  and  unrestrained  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Leslie  and  Miss 
Farren  fulfil  their  tasks,  and  the  actor  possesses  a  vein  of 
wildly  eccentric  humour  that  surprises  and  diverts.  One  never 
knows  what  he  will  do  next,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  something  unexpected  and  laughable.  His  proceed- 
ings do  not  bear  description ;  it  is  the  manner  that  amuses. 
As  for  burlesque,  very  little — it  may  almost  be  said  no — endea- 
vour is  made  to  parody  or  make  capital  out  of  the  incidents  of 
Victor  Hugo's  fine  drama.  Mr.  Leslie  is  set  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme as  Don  Caesar  de  Pazan,  and  Miss  Farren  as  the  hero ; 
but  except  a  hint  of  the  relations  between  Kuy  Plas  and  the 
Queen  no  suggestion  is  taken  from  the  plot,  and  these  relations 
are  so  twisted  that  finally  Don  Salluste's  ex-lacquey  wins  the 
Royal  hand  by  success  in  a  competitive  bull-fight.  The  assump- 
tion of  character  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  songs, 
dances,  mimicries,  and  extravagances  of  all  sorts.  The  actor  and 
actress  appear  as  schoolgirls  in  white  muslin,  as  chimney-sweeps 
with  sooty  faces,  and  as  wandering  actors,  giving  a  preposterous 
burlesque  of  a  scene  between  Pauline  and  Claude  Melnotte ;  then 
Miss  Farren  changes  a  glittering  dress  for  the  rags  of  a  crossing 
sweeper,  and  Mr.  Leslie  transforms  himself  into  a  hybrid  Scoto- 
Irishman,  half  his  face  and  body  being  made  up  and  dressed  in 
the  guise  of  the  stage  representative  of  Caledonia,  the  other  half 
of  Flibernia ;  and  thus  equipped,  he  sings  in  praise  of  the  whisky 
of  both  countries.  He  dances,  too,  a  combination  of  jig  and  reel, 
which  is  very  quaint.  The  subsequent  imitation  of  Mr.  Irving  in 
ballet  costume  struck  us  as  vulgar  and  foolish,  and  the  fatuous 
idea  is  expanded  by  bringing  on  other  comedians  in  gauze  skirts 
probably  intended  to  represent  other  actors — Mr.  Toole,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Parrett — the  last  named  in  a  disguise 
so  complete  as  to  be  doubtfully  recognizable,  and  we  will  not 
warrant  our  supposition.  In  any  case  the  folly  is  beyond  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  burlesque. 

Many  of  the  songs  are  suitable  enough,  a  few  are  bright 
and  pretty,  others  dull  and  commonplace.  It  is  a  curious  in- 
cident of  burlesque  to  find  a  vocalist — Miss  Marioii  Hood- 
diverging  from  the  strains  of  a  feeble  ballad  to  bring  in  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  sung  with  all  possible  fervour  and  supported 
by  a  harmonized  chorus  behind  the  scenes.  Why  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home"?  Nothing  is  prettier  in  the  music  than  Mr. 
Leslie's  whistling  of  a  lullaby,  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
duly  toned  down.  His  intonation  is  true,  and  the  notes  are 
musical.  There  is  a  "  topical  "  duet  in  no  way  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  average  of  such  compositions.  Considering 
that  balladmongers  have  the  whole  range  of  current  subjects 
to  choose  from,  it  is  strange  that  a  good  topical  song  should  be 
so  rare.  Miss  Farren  would  also  do  well  to  get  something  new 
instead  of  her  song  in  the  last  act,  which  is  neither  pretty  nor 
interesting.  The  dances,  however,  are  all  quite  excellent.  Miss 
Letty  Lind  is  singularly  graceful  and  pleasing.  Since  Miss  Kate 
Vaughan  retired  from  burlesque  none  of  the  many  dancers  who 
have  been  seen  — and  a  dancer  in  the  fashion  introduced  by  Miss 
Vaughan  is  now  considered  an  essential  to  pieces  of  this  class — 
has  equalled  Miss  Lind,  who,  indeed,  may  be  ranked  on  a  level 
with  her  model.  Miss  Sylvia  Grey  has  merit  also,  but  lacks 
something  of  the  lightness  and  ease  of  her  companion — if  a  critic 
may  safely  venture  on  such  delicate  ground  in  the  desire  to  do 
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full  justice  to  a  very  accomplished  young  lady.  Mr.  Leslie  and 
Miss  Fairen,  again,  are  admirable  dancers  in  their  own  ways,  and 
Mr.  Storey — half  dancer,  half  acrobat — does  wonderful  things 
•with  legs  which  are  apparently  quite  flexible.  There  is  abundance 
of  glitter  and  colour  in  the  dresses.  If  we  were  to  express  our 
opinion  that  the  whole  business  was  too  long,  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  audience  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  if  modern  burlesque  is  an  acquired  taste, 
the  taste  has  been  acquired  by  a  great  many  people. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

THAT  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  Kensington  as  to  the  future 
of  Holland  House  has  led  some  of  them  to  write  to  the 
papers  even  before  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  the  late  owner  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  have  lost,  by  what  most  of  them 
perhaps  rightly  regard  as  a  pure  fraud,  the  site  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens ;  and  now  they  fear  that  the  grounds  of  Holland 
House  are  threatened.  We  understand  that  two  stories  are  cir- 
culated on  the  subject.  According  to  one,  the  little  park,  or  what 
is  left  of  it,  is  to  be  cut  up  by  the  speculative  builder;  and  a 
well-known  firm  is  said  to  have  the  plans  ready.  According  to  a 
different  and,  we  would  hope,  more  authoritative  story  the  next 
heir  of  the  Holland  family  means  to  keep  things  as  they 
are ;  and  most  circumstantial  details  are  forthcoming  as  to 
the  arrangements  made  to  this  end.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  owing  to  some  transactions  in  which  a  Romanist  dignitary 
was  concerned,  it  became,  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
expedient  for  the  then  proprietor  of  Holland  House  to  part  with 
all  the  adjacent  land  as  far  as  possible.  To  understand  this,  we 
must  remember  that  the  estate  comprised,  besides  what  went 
with  the  house,  two  or  three  outlying,  but  not  very  distant,  hold- 
ings. One  of  these,  a  field  which  had  joined  the  park  with  the 
Bayswater  Koad,  was  covered  with  a  triple  row  of  hideous  stucco 
houses.  A  second  portion  joined  the  park  to  Addison  Road,  and 
contained  the  very  interesting  remains  of  the  manor-house  of 
W est  Town,  locally  known  as  "The  Moats."  Here  Sir  Walter 
Cope  lived,  and  very  possibly  died,  in  1614,  for  Cope's  Castle,  as 
it  was  called  at  first,  was  not  finished  for  more  than  thirty  years 
■after  his  death.  The  Moats  estate  extended  from  Addison  Road 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  gardens  of  Holland  House ; 
nevertheless,  it  too  was  sold,  but  it  has  fallen  into  good  hands. 
Finally,  the  site  of  Little  Holland  House  was  similarly  ampu- 
tated, and  the  well-known  artistic  village  of  Melbury  lload  has 
arisen  on  the  site.  The  question  has  now  been  asked  in  the 
Times — Are  the  people  of  Kensington,  and,  indeed,  of  London, 
to  lose  Holland  House  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  reckon  up  some  of  its  points  of  interest. 
Putting  aside  the  history  of  the  Fox  family,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  that  not  only  was  Cope's  famous  building  designed  by 
Thorpe,  but  it  had  also  the  advantage  of  some  touches  by  Inigo 
Jones.  No  doubt  we  know  little  and  care  less  about  Jones 
and  Thorpe  at  the  present  day,  and  many  people  even  admire 
much  more  than  their  work  the  new  and  terribly  anomalous 
building  at  Cains,  or  the  Law  Courts  at  Manchester.  But  it  may 
be  that  when  the  new  Institute  at  South  Kensington  is  finished, 
and  when  more  people  have  had  access  to  Eaton,  a  better 
tone  may  prevail — a  tone  more  like  that  which  preserved  Aston 
for  Birmingham.  We  confess,  however,  to  an  uneasy  feeling. 
The  taste  which  admires  the  Albert  Hall  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  is  not  likely  to  care  much  for  Holland  House  and  all  its 
associations.  Many  of  us  were  recently  interested  in  the  delight- 
ful Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne.  Is  it  generally  known  that  the 
beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  so  often  mentioned  in  them,  lived 
and  died  at  Holland  House,  and  that  the  dark  avenue  where  she 
met  her  "wraith"  just  before  her  death  is  still  pointed  out? 
Here  Addison  taught  Lord  Warwick  how  a  Christian  can  die ; 
and  one  of  the  more  interesting  relics  preserved  in  the  House  is  a 
table  which  had  been  in  the  Spectator's  rooms  in  the  Temple. 
The  scene  of  the  famous  duel  in  which  Best  shot  Lord  Camelford — 
who,  to  be  sure,  seems  not  to  have  stolen  his  fate — has  already 
been  alienated,  and  Little  Holland  House,  where  he  died,  has 
been  pulled  down.  But  enough  remains  at  Holland  House  to 
make  us  all,  whether  we  live  at  Kensington  or  elsewhere,  very 
anxious  as  to  its  fate. 


THE  ROYAL  OAK. 

THE  only  remarkable  thing  about  the  new  Drury  Lane 
drama,  The  Royal  Oak,  is  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
invention  by  which  it  is  characterized.  The  piece  might  be 
•described  as  a  species  of  dramatic  puss-in-the-corner,  or  blind 
man's  butt',  repeated  four  times  over  with  practically  no  variation. 
King  Charles  II.  is  the  puss  whom  the  Puritans  are  trying  to 
catcli,  and  here,  as  in  so  many  other  plays,  the  heroine  is  beloved 
by  a  Cavalier  and  a  Roundhead,  the  latter  of  whom,  having  for  a 
time  the  upper  hand,  for  Cromwell's  star  is  in  the  ascendant  and 
a  price  is  put  on  "  Charles  Stuart's  "  head, seeks  to  gain  the  lady's 
band  by  treaclierous  promises  to  spare  and  save  her  lover.  This 


is  all  trite,  and,  moreover,  obvious.  When  the  period  of  the 
story  was  first  announced — 165 1  is  the  date — the  experienced 
playgoer  may  well  have  anticipated  very  much  such  a  work  as 
this,  though  he  would  naturally  have  believed  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  shorter  and  distinguished  by  something  a  good  deal 
fresher  in  the  way  of  incident.  The  playwright  who  takes  in 
hand  an  historical  subject  must  of  course  be  guided,  if  not 
scrupulously  at  any  rate  in  essentials,  by  the  facts  of  history, 
though  here  the  authors,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Harris,  have 
not  refrained  from  introducing  an  episode  which  certainly  has 
no  warrant  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  the  killing  of  the  child  Sir 
Bevis  Cholmondeley  by  a  bullet  aimed  at  the  fugitive  King.  We  do 
not  complain  much  of  that.  If  every  deviation  from  authenticated 
fact  were  to  be  severely  regarded,  incident  would  necessarily  be 
lacking  ;  but  it  is  a  very  weak  point  in  t  he  play  that,  having  liberally 
permitted  themselves  a  good  deal  of  latitude,  the  authors  should 
follow  the  same  lines  act  after  act.  On  two  separate  occasions 
Charles  is  almost  caught  while  hiding  disguised  as  a  groom,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  in  the  house  of  his  faithful  ad- 
herents the  Cholmondeleys ;  he  is  as  nearly  as  possible  caught 
again  in  the  boughs  of  the  Boscobel  oak,  though  on  the  evening 
when  we  saw  the  play  it  was  obvious  that  the  Drury  Lane  officer 
on  the  Drury  Lane  horse  who  commanded  the  troops  sent  in  search 
of  the  King  would  never  have  caught  anybody  until  he  had  dis- 
mountsd,  for  with  a  rein  in  each  hand  he  was  quite  powerless  to 
control  the  movements  of  his  steed.  That,  however,  is  not  a 
structural  fault  in  the  drama  ;  but  the  constant  repetition  of  inci- 
dent is.  Moreover,  the  authors  linger  unduly  on  their  way,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Hare  intends  to  produce  a  version  of  Esmond, 
it  is — or  would  be  if  The  Royal  Oak  were  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  playgoers — a  little  hard  on  him  that 
the  Drury  Lane  writers  should  have  borrowed  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  in  Thackeray's  novel.  That  the  compilers  of  the 
new  piece  had  Esmond  in  their  thoughts  internal  evidence  proves. 
Dorian  Cholmondeley,  who  believes  that  he  has  found  the  King 
in  amorous  conversation  with  Mildred  Clavering — -and,  indeed, 
the  suspicion  is  not  altogether  without  warrant,  though  the 
jealous  lover  is  to  some  extent  on  the  wrong  track — taunts  him 
by  recalling  the  history  of  Strafford.  Does  the  reader  recollect 
the  "  Esmond  "  episode  ?  "I  draw  this  sword  and  break  it,  and 
deny  you,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and,  had  you  completed  the 
wrong  you  designed  us,  by  heaven  1  would  have  driven  it 
through  your  heart,  and  no  more  pardoned  you  than  your  father 
pardoned  Monmouth."  How  far  the  parody  at  Drury  Lane  falls 
short  of  the  superb  scene  which  Thackeray  describes  with  the 
rarest  art  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Henry  Neville,  as  the  King,  is  the  central  figure  through- 
out the  first  four  acts,  and  then,  having  sailed  for  France  from 
Shoreham  beach,  he  finally  retires,  while  the  play  concerns  itself 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  lovers,  Dorian  Cholmondeley  and  Mildred 
Clavering.  No  one  can  say  for  certain  that  Mr.  Neville  does  not 
precisely  resemble  Charles  II.,  but  a  doubt  will  occur  to  many 
minds  whether  there  can  be  any  striking  degree  of  similarity 
between  original  and  representative.  At  the  same  time  the 
actor  may  be  said  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  Drury  Lane 
hero.  His  faithful  defender,  Dorian  Cholmondeley — that  is  to  say, 
when  Dorian's  jealousy  does  not  temporarily  oust  his  loyalty — finds 
a  somewhat  stolid  interpreter  in  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre.  It  was  the 
King  himself  who  is  said  to  have  apologized  for  taking  an  uncon- 
scionable time  to  die  ;  and  when  on  the  scaffold — for  Dorian  has 
been  arrested  and  sentenced  to  the  block  on  Tower  Hill — his 
adherent  anticipates  his  royal  master.  Mr.  Dacre  does  not  appear 
to  succeed  in  creating  very  much  sympathy  when  he  mounts  the 
steps  and  makes  tedious  preparation  for  laying  his  head  on  the 
block.  It  is  a  "  situation "  in  which  an  actor  who  had  any 
command  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience  could  scarcely  fail  to 
create  effect,  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  feel  any  particular 
anxiety.  Of  course  the  pardon,  which  has  been  obtained  by 
Mildred  and  forced  from  her  by  her  Roundhead  persecutor,  comes 
just  in  time — had  Dorian  been  less  prolix  and  dilatory  his  head 
would  have  been  off  before  he  knew  that  the  Protector  had 
spared  it,  but  all  the  same,  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  the 
action  wants  quickening.  It  is  really  a  good  idea  in  this  scene 
to  show  Mildred  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  and  dropping 
the  pardon  before  she  can  make  known  what  it  is,  and  there  are 
so  few  good  ideas  in  this  very  commonplace  drama  that  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  this  one.  Miss  Emery's  style  is  too  delicate 
for  Drury  Lane  heroines,  but  we  have  such  pleasant  memories  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy's  mother  that  we  could  not  easily  bring 
ourselves  to  find  much  fault  with  the  actress  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  that  charming  study,  particularly  when  that  actress 
is  found  struggling  with  an  unsuitable  part.  By  far  the  best 
played  character  is  the  Patty  Woodrolle  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough. 
We  think  that  the  merit  of  this  really  admirable  actress  is  not 
nearly  enough  recognized.  Her  gaiety  and  humour  are  irresistible. 
She  possesses  that  genuine  sense  of  fun  and  seeming  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  the 
comedienne.  Miss  Jessie  Bond  may  be  instanced  as  another 
actress  who  is  also  thus  gifted  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  recall  many 
examples.  Patty  is  a  delightful  damsel,  and  one  can  readily 
understand  the  transformation  of  her  admirer,  Walk-in-the-way 
Dear-love,  from  Puritan  to  follower  of  the  King.  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls  plays  this  latter  part  in  his  accustomed  fashion,  and 
though  some  of  the  paraphrases  of  Scripture  jar  on  us,  the  cha- 
racter is,  on  the  whole,  amusing;  for  if  Mr.  Nicholls  has  little 
variety  he  has  a  perception  of  comedy.    The  boy  who  plays  Sir 
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Bevis  Cholmondeley,  and  is  killed  by  the  bullet  aimed  at  the 
King  as  they  stand  beneath  the  Boscobel  oak,  might  well  be 
omitted  from  the  drama  ;  for  he  has  all  the  usual  faults  of  the 
conventional  stage  child. 


ON  INSURING  LIFE. 

THERE  are  few  matters  respecting  whicb  the  ordinary  man 
finds  himself  less  competent  to  decide  than  the  relative 
merits  of  competing  insurance  Companies.  The  whole  business 
of  insurance  is  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  knows  not  what  test  to 
apply  to  determine  which  offers  to  him  the  greatest  advantages. 
Usually,  therefore,  he  turns  for  advice  to  some  friend  upon  whose 
judgment  he  relies,  or  he  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  a  pushing 
agent  or  other  interested  person.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  question,  we  feel  that  we  owe  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
offering  a  few  suggestions  that  may  help  those  amongst  them 
who  are  thinking  of  insuring  their  lives,  and  are  at  a  loss  for 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  Company  they  ought  to  select. 

The  first  and  indispensable  condition  which  an  office  should 
fulfil  is,  that  it  should  offer  full  security  to  the  person  insuring 
with  it.  Unless  the  Company  is  able  to  meet  all  its  liabilities, 
the  provision  which  the  assured  thinks  he  has  made  for  his  family 
after  his  own  death  may  prove  to  be  no  provision  at  all.  He  has 
made  sacrifices  for  years  without  attaining  the  object  for  which 
he  submitted  to  them.  The  ordinary  man,  of  course,  has  not  the 
means  of  satisfying  himself  absolutely  of  the  solvency  of  an 
office,  and  if  he  had,  he  probably  would  not  be  competent  to  use 
those  means  properly.  But  there  are  a  few  rough  rules  which 
may  help  to  guide  him  safely.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  old  Company  is  more  likely  to  be  safe  than  a  new  one. 
The  new  one  has  yet  to  give  evidence  that  it  is  well  managed, 
that  it  can  build  up  a  sound  business,  and  sustain  competition 
with  its  rivals.  The  old  one  has,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  has 
existed  so  long,  given  proof,  at  all  events,  that  it  has  formed  a 
connexion,  and  can  sustain  competition.  Of  course,  a  new  office 
may  turn  out  to  be  exceedingly  well  managed  and  prosperous, 
but  at  the  beginning  the  presumption  undoubtedly  is  in  favour  of 
the  old  one.  The  intending  insurer,  however,  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a  presumption,  for,  unfortunately, 
experience,  has  shown  that  old  offices  not  seldom  are  utterly 
insolvent.  As  between  old  offices,  that  one  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greatest  advantages  to  those  who  insure  with  it  whose  accumu- 
lated funds  bear  the  highest  proportion  to  the  outstanding  policies. 
A  Company  may  have  a  large  income,  and  very  large  accumulated 
funds,  and  yet  the  liabilities  may  be  proportionately  much  larger. 
The  point  of  importance  for  the  intending  insurer  is  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  funds  to  the  liabilities.  ■  If  a  Company  has  in 
the  past  accumulated  much  money,  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
continue  to  practise  forethought  in  the  future,  whereas  another, 
which  has  been  less  prudent  in  the  past,  has  not  so  acted  as 
to  inspire  cautious  men  with  confidence.  The  mere  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  funds  are  apparently  ample  is  not  enough.  The 
intending  insurer  should  inquire  how  those  funds  are  invested. 
Is  a  large  proportion  of  them  lent  out  upon  mortgage  on  lands 
and  houses?  And,  if  so,  where  are  those  lands  and  houses 
situated?  lias  the  depreciation  of  the  mortgaged  property  been 
considerable  since  the  mortgage  was  effected  ?  And  would  it  be 
possible  to  realize  if  there  was  a  necessity  to  do  so  ?  These  are 
all  questions  of  great  interest  to  the  insurer.  Then,  again,  in 
what  kind  of  securities  is  the  money  invested  which  has  not 
been  lent  upon  land  and  houses?  Have  the  directors  looked 
rather  to  safety  than  to  high  interest?  Have  they  contented 
themselves,  for  example,  with  Consols,  guaranteed  and  preference 
stocks  of  British  railways,  and  other  high-class  securities  ?  Or 
have  they  been  tempted  into  risky  investments  by  the  promise  of 
high  returns?  On  this  point  the  intending  insurer  will  probably 
like  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  banker  or  his  broker,  or  of  both. 
But  before  he  proceeds  so  far  there  are  some  other  points  which 
he  will  do  well  to  inquire  into. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  tables  of  mortality  employed.  It  is 
clear  that  tables  which  require  large  reserves  to  be  held  are  safer 
than  those  which  allow  of  small  reserves.  Some  few  Companies 
use  special  tables.  These  may  be  either  good  or  bad — some  of 
them  are  very  bad.  And  it  will  be  better  for  the  man  who  is  not 
an  expert  to  select  an  office  which  employs  tables  proved  to  be 
trustworthy  by  the  great  majority  of  offices  and  long  experience. 
Hardly  less  important  is  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  by  a  Com- 
pany to  be  earned  in  future  upon  its  funds.  If,  for  example,  one 
Company  assumes  that  it  will  obtain  4  per  cent,  on  its  invest- 
ments and  another  assumes  only  3  per  cent.,  the  latter  will  mani- 
festly have  to  keep  larger  reserves  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
will  be  safer.    Further,  there  will  be  a  wider  margin  between  the 

3  per.  cent,  assumed  and  the  actual  interest  earned  than  between 

4  per  cent,  and  the  actual  interest.  And  consequently  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  Company  taking  a  low  rate  of  interest  will  in- 
crease much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  Company  taking  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  There  is  another  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance— namely,  that  the  Company  which  assumes  that  a  high 
rate  of  interest  will  be  earned  is  under  a  temptation  to  invest  in 
rather  speculative  securities  in  order  to  increase  the  margin  be- 
tween the  rate  assumed  and  that  earned.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  a  considerable  time  past  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  steadily  falling,  and  it  will  continue  to  fall  as  long  as  peace  is 


maintained.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that  the 
Company  which  assumes  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  will  be 
earned  may  discover  that  it  is  pursuing  a  dangerous  policy,, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  lower  the  assumed  rate.  In 
that  case  it  will  have  to  reduce  its  bonuses,  or  even  perhaps  to> 
suspend  them  altogether  for  a  while.  We  have  said  above  that 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  an  old  rather  than  a  new  Com- 
pany. And  if  the  intending  insurer  finds  that  an  old  Company 
upon  which  he  has  fixed  has  accumulated  large  funds  in  propor- 
tion to  its  liabilities,  employs  tables  of  mortality  that  are 
generally  recognized  to  be  trustworthy,  and  assumes  that  the 
interest  earned  by  its  investments  will  be  low,  the  presumption 
is  greatly  strengthened.  But  he  will  not  rest  there.  He  will 
naturally  like  to  know  what  is  the  proportion  borne  by  the  work- 
ing expenses  to  the  premium  income.  The  premium  income 
ought  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  every  kind  of  the  office, 
ought  to  yield  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  if  there  are  share- 
holders, and  ought  to  furnish  a  fund  which,  being  judiciously 
invested,  will  so  grow  as  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  liabilities- 
of  the  Company.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
expenses  to  the  premium  income  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  If  that  ratio  is  high  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  funds  will  accumulate  rapidly  enough  to  meet  all  the- 
liabilities  of  the  Company.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  working  expenses,  and,  therefore,  it  is- 
essential  that  the  intending  insurer  should  pay  close  attention, 
to  this  matter.  About  a  dozen  Companies  which  stand  highest 
in  the  opinion  of  the  well-informed  keep  their  expenses  at  about 
10  per  cent,  of  their  premium  income.  A  company  which  greatly 
exceeds  that  ratio  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  intending  insurer. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  due  to  special  circumstances ;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  where  the  ex- 
penses amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income  or  more, 
the  intending  insurer  may  conclude  that  he  will  not  get  what 
he  ought  to  expect  for  his  money.  Even  15  per  cent,  is  a  high 
ratio. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  insurance  generally.  Before 
concluding,  however,  we  may  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  kind 
of  policy  most  advantageous  to  the  assured.  The  least  beneficial 
to  him  and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Company  is  a  policy  for  life 
without  participation  in  profits,  for  if  the  assured  lives  long  he- 
pays  much  more  than  he  receives — indeed,  he  may  pay  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  he  gets  back.  Insurance  with  participation 
in  profits  may  be  effected  in  several  different  ways.  A  man  may 
contract  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  as  premium  every  year,  the  bonuses 
being  added  to  the  policy,  or  he  may  engage  to  pay  a  fixed 
premium,  the  bonuses  being  applied  to  reduce  the  premium,  or 
he  may  stipulate  to  pay  a  definite  number  of  annual  premiums — 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be — the  policy,  how- 
ever, not  being  payable  until  death,  or,  lastly,  he  may  insure 
for  a  definite  number  of  years,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty,  the  policy 
being  payable  at  the  end  of  the  time,  or  on  death,  if  it  occurs 
in  the  interval.  The  objection  to  the  latter  plan  is  that  the 
premium  is  about  double  the  rate  charged  for  the  whole  of 
life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  good  office  is  chosen,  the  bonus 
is  usually  calculated  at  a  higher  rate,  the  policy  carries  a  higher 
surrender  value,  and,  above  all,  it  is  not  forfeitable.  It  has,, 
therefore,  very  strong  recommendations.  So,  also,  has  the- 
insurance  for  life  under  the  terminable  scale  of  premiums.  As 
in  the  case  just  considered,  the  premiums  are  of  course  higher 
than  when  they  are  paid  every  year  as  long  as  life  lasts ;  but 
then  the  premium  ceases  to  be  payable  when  the  man  is  grow- 
ing old,  and  therefore  less  fit  for  work,  and  usually  the  bonuses 
and  surrender  value  are  higher.  Whichever  plan  he  adopts,, 
if  a  man  decides  to  insure  with  participation  in  profits,  the  scale 
of  bonuses  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  higher 
the  bonus  the  better  return  he  receives  for  his  money,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  premium  is  not  extravagantly  high. 
Further,  the  office  which  increases  bonuses  with  age  acts  more 
equitably  towards  its  customers.  The  longer  a  man  has  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  a  Company  the  more  he  is  clearly  entitled 
to  receive  back  from  it.  Yet  there  are  offices  which  actually 
give  larger  bonuses  to  the  newly  assured. 


EEVIEWS. 


TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE.* 

THE  centenary  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-GeneTal  in  1789/ 
has  inspired  many  much  more  foolish  things  than  this  re- 
print of  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France.  It  is  a  work  ^hich 
ought  to  be  made  more  easily  accessible  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  not  only  because  of  its  own  value,  which  is  considerable, 
but  because  of  the  frequency  and  manner  of  its  appearance  as  an 
authority  in  works  on  the  Revolution.  There  are  passages  of  it 
which  appear  with  the  utmost  regularity  in  book  after  book  till 
one  begins  to  suspect  that  the  learned  authors  quote  from  one 
another,  and  not  from  the  original.  A  convenient  new  edition, 
handy  to  hold  and  agreeable  to  read,  may  help  a  few  here  and 

*  Travels  in  France  during  the  years  1787,  1788,  1789.  By  Arthur 
Young.  Willi  .-in  Introduction,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Notes  Uy 
M.  Betham-Edwaids.    London  :  Bell  tS:  Sons.  1889. 
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there  to  check  these  citations.  Miss  M.  Beth am-Edward 8  has,  it 
must  be  allowed,  supplied  such  a  reprint.  The  book  is  no  larger 
than  a  book  should  be — that  is  to  say,  large  enough  to  hold  com- 
fortably in  one's  hand  by  the  fireside.  The  print,  if  not  exactly 
handsome,  is  reasonably  legible  to  the  average  man  who  enjoys 
the  possession  of  fourteen-inch  sight.  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  done  her  purely  editorial  work  in  a  fashion  with  which  we 
have  no  serious  faults  to  find.  She  carefully  tells  us,  in  the 
notes,  what  departments  the  various  places  named  by  Arthur 
Young  are.  This  is  at  times  a  useful  kind  of  information,  since 
he  wrote  before  this  administrative  division  had  been  adopted. 
In  the  notes,  too,  she  corrects  the  occasional  antiquities  or  eccen- 
tricities of  his  spelling  of  names,  while  very  properly  leaving  his 
text  as  he  wrote  it.  There  is  a  slight  biographical  sketch  of 
Young  in  the  "  chatty  "  style  which  is  not  now  quite  so  young 
as  it  ouce  was.  It  is  properly  laudatory,  and  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  is  not  more  contemptuous  of  a  Government  which  gave 
her  author  such  a  miserable  reward  as  a  place  of  600/.  a  year 
than  would  have  been  thought  quite  right  according  to  the 
standard  of  taste  prevailing  twenty  years  ago.  Why  a  gentle- 
man who  frittered  away  a  handsome  private  fortune  in  amateur 
farming,  who  gained  great  popularity  by  his  books,  and  did 
finally  get  those  600/.  a  year  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ill  used  we  do  not  for  our  part  see.  When  the  editor  wrote  that 
in  France  such  a  man  would  have  a  statue  she  is  telling  the 
truth ;  but  she  might  have  remembered  Young's  own  comment 
on  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron's  remark  that  a  statue  ought  to  be  put 
up  to  Olivier  de  Serres.  He  called  it  "  snuff-box  chat."  Con- 
sidering to  what  parish  pump  heroes  statues  have  been  erected  in 
France,  we  doubt  whether  the  blessed  ghost  of  Arthur  Young 
would  have  a  more  civil  phrase  for  the  remark  of  his  editor. 

The  introduction  which  Miss  Betham-Edwards  has  written 
for  her  reprint  is  in  a  way  very  well  in  place.  It  is  distinguished 
all  through  by  a  certain  begging  of  the  question  which  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  those  who  make  a  habit  of  quoting  the  few 
select  passages  of  Arthur  Young  already  referred  to.  Miss 
Betham-Edwards,  after  saying  with  great  truth  that  a  survey  of 
France  as  it  is  makes  a  good  shoeing  horn  to  a  description  of 
France  as  it  was,  and,  after  giving  some  details  of  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  provinces  which  Young  found  in  the 
worst  state,  goes  on  to  take  it  for  gTanted  through  several  pages 
that  the  prosperity  of  to-day  is  solely  the  work  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  Arthur  Young  proves  it.  The  calmness  with  which 
this  is  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  quote  the  stock  passages 
is  one  of  the  reasons  which  lead  the  not  inexperienced  reviewer 
to  conclude  that  they  take  their  quotations  from  one  another 
and  do  not  select  them  after  reading  their  author  through. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Young's  travels  when  consulted  fairly 
do  not  bear  that  proposition  out  at  all.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  its  intrinsic  absurdity  is  great.  Nobody  denies  that 
one  part  of  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  its  earlier  days  and 
before  it  became  anarchical  was  to  sweep  away  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  also  unproductive  systems  of  taxation  ever 
known,  and  to  free  France  from  a  most  detestable  double 
ownership  in  land  (something  even  worse  than  the  handi- 
work of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland),  which  was  very  deserv- 
ing to  be  swept  away.  This  is  undeniably  true ;  but  was  it 
also  necessary  to  destroy  the  whole  framework  of  Government 
in  France,  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  every  organization  in  the 
•country,  to  massacre,  to  confiscate  millions  of  private  property, 
And  to  launch  the  nation  on  a  century  of  instability  and  con- 
fusion ?  Was  it  necessary  to  hand  France  over,  first  to  rabid 
prigs  of  the  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  stamp,  then  to  greedy 
rogues  of  the  Barras  order,  and  then  to  the  colossal  scoundrel 
who  bled  it  well  nigh  to  death  to  serve  his  own  insane  ambition  ? 
The  good  which  the  Revolution  did  in  France  has  been  done  else- 
where at  an  infinitely  lighter  cost.  It  is  no  honour  to  the 
French  that  they  alone  could  not  reform  without  wholesale 
destruction.  Those  who  quote  Arthur  Young,  as  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  does,  as  excusing  the  miseries  of  the  Revolution,  should, 
•we  think,  remember  the  distinction.  To  give  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  a  system  of  taxation  and  of  "  servitudes  "  on  real  pro- 
perty is  a  very  bad  one  and  requires  reform  is  one  thing,  to 
assert  that  the  need  of  reform  justified  the  most  ignoble  and 
stupid  welter  in  history  is  quite  another.  Even  if  Arthur  Young 
had  taken  this  latter  view,  which  he  did  not,  that  would  only  be 
a  reason  for  disabling  his  judgment.  In  truth,  this  excuse  for 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  has  been  found  in  Arthur  Young 
by  the  convenient  process  of  picking  and  choosing  and  drawing 
deductions  from  fragments.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  those 
who  admire  the  Revolution,  not  so  much  because  it  improved  the 
lot  of  the  peasant  as  because  it  lowered  the  position  of  the 
gentleman.  We  may  instance  as  very  characteristic  of  a  certain 
class  of  apologists  for  the  Revolution  a  note  of  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards'a  on  that  savoury  but  obscure  subject  the  "  Marquette." 
She  quotes  Henri  Martin's  evidence,  that  in  some  cases  the  "droit 
de  seigneur "  was  demanded — or  rather  that  a  money  payment 
was  demanded  as  a  relief — but  she  does  not  quote  his  statement 
that  the  so-called  right  was  never  recognized  as  legal,  even  by 
the  mediaeval  law  courts.  She  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  it 
was  habitually  demanded  down  to  1789,  and  was  one  of  the 
horrors  from  which  the  Revolution  freed  the  French  peasant. 

As  we  have  said,  Arthur  Young  himself  by  no  means  bears 
out  these  apologists  of  the  Revolution.  He  himself  became 
scared,  as  Mr.  Morley  puts  it,  when  he  saw  what  the  movement 
was  becoming — but  even  before  it  had  reached  its  height,  and 


while  he,  along  with  some  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  also 
became  scared  in  time,  was  inclined  to  admire  it — he  had  said 
nothing  to  show  that  France  was  in  a  condition  which  made  a 
clean  sweep  necessary.  Neither  his  sagacity  nor  his  impartiality 
was  above  reproach,  but  he  was  a  good  observer  and  an  intelligent 
reporter  of  what  he  observed.  The  picture  he  gives  of  France 
before  1789  will,  we  think,  surprise  some  of  those  who  take  this 
book  up  with  the  idea  of  its  contents  naturally  formed  after 
reading  the  usual  select  quotations.  He  found  long  stretches  of 
waste  land,  many  estates  suffering  from  absentee  landlords,  much 
bad  farming,  much  poverty.  A  good  deal  of  this  may  be  put 
down  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  of  France,  which  even 
now  is  by  no  means  dense,  being  indeed,  as  the  great  foreign 
immigration  shows,  not  equal  to  the  work  of  the  country.  Some 
of  it  was  the  remains  of  the  terrible  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Some  of  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  slow  to  move  from 
a  familiar  routine.  Finally,  we  may  remark,  that  poverty  quite 
as  grinding  as  anything  he  saw  is  to  be  found  to-day  among 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  some  districts  of  France.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  part  of  the  evils  he  saw  were  the 
direct  effect  of  bad  taxation  and  of  the  feudal  servitudes  still 
levied  on  the  land,  even  when  the  ownership  had  passed  to  the 
peasants.  These  were  certainly  evils  which,  if  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  not  been  prigs  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
political  faculty,  would  have  been  removed  without  throwing  the 
nation  into  a  pit  of  anarchy  and  encouraging  such  scenes  as 
Arthur  Young  himself  saw  near  Besancon.  "  The  mischiefs," 
he  said,  "  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country  towards 
the  mountains  and  Yesoul  are  numerous  and  shocking.  Many 
chateaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plundered,  the  seigneurs  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts,  their  wives  and  daughters  ravished,  their 
papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  property  destroyed ;  and 
these  abominations,"  he  notes,  were  "  not  inflicted  on  marked 
persons  who  were  odious  for  their  former  conduct  or  prin- 
ciples," but  on  the  whole  class.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
what  Arthur  Young  saw.  He  did  not  find  France  stagnating 
in  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  much  industrial  enterprise 
in  all  parts  of  it ;  and  that  even  agriculture,  though  backward, 
was  improving.  There  were  many  landlords  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  who  were  as  eager  to  improve  their  estates 
and  sometimes  more  successful  in  doing  it  than  Young  himself. 
It  was  these  landlords,  be  it  observed,  who  were  massacred ;  the 
absentees  escaped  in  the  emigration.  When,  then,  all  that  the 
traveller  saw  is  taken,  and  not  only  a  part  of  it,  the  im- 
pression given  of  France  is  not  that  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
extreme  misery,  still  less  of  a  country  which  could  consider 
that  it  had  improved  its  condition  by  exchanging  even  the  evils 
of  the  old  regime  for  the  anarchy  which  was  the  immediate 
fruit  of  the  Revolution.  The  prosperity  which  has  come  to  it 
since  is  great,  no  doubt,  but  not,  all  things  considered,  greater 
than  the  prosperity  of  other  countries  which  have  not  performed 
that  process  of  politically  stripping  themselves  naked,  which 
Burke  describes  in  a  famous  passage.  We  have  been  so  busy 
with  Arthur  Young  as  a  witness  that  we  have  no  space  left  to 
speak  of  the  man  himself.  And  yet  he  is  an  interesting  figure. 
He  was  very  much  the  kind  of  Philister  whose  bones  were  made 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  art  he  obviously 
cared  very  little,  and  for  antiquity  he  had  no  kind  of  respect. 
Old  houses,  old  customs,  old  methods  were  mere  rubbish  in  his 
eyes,  fit  only  to  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  rational  novelties. 
In  his  ideas  on  government  lie  did  not  differ  from  thousands  who 
more  or  less  consciously  repeated  Rousseau.  Again  and  again  he 
declares,  sometimes  with  the  emphasis  which  small  capitals  im- 
part, that  Government  is  responsible  for  all  he  does  not  like  in 
France.  If  officers  annoy  him  by  "a  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry 
or  nonsense,"  if  men  of  business  will  not  talk,  if  overwork  makes 
women  prematurely  old,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  Government. 
Obviously  he  thought  that  Government  was  a  species  of  ma- 
chine which  any  people  could  make  to  any  pattern,  and  do 
anything  with.  Beyond  agriculture,  indeed,  his  interest  did  not 
extend,  and  his  knowledge  was  not  considerable.  On  that  topic, 
however,  he  had  all  the  merits  of  the  enthusiast.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  grandiose  in  his  wish  to  possess  a  string  of  farms 
from  Valencia  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  direct  them  all  at  once. 
It  was  a  wish  worthy  of  one  who  wrote  on  agriculture  like  an 
angel  and  farmed  like  poor  Poll.  There  is  even  a  touch  in  it  of 
sheer  mania  which  might  but  for  accident  have  taken  the  form  of 
hunting  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Withal  he  was  a  genial  man, 
and  one  likes  to  part  with  him  by  quoting  in  support  of  this  praise 
his  audacious  remark  that  a  man  is  not  worth  hanging  who  does 
not  drink  a  little  too  much  champagne  on  proper  occasions. 
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May.  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  reading  the  latter  novel,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  constantly  occurs  to  the  memory.  Diana 
Fielding  is  a  sort  of  grown-up  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  throughout 
the  second  volume  of  Diana  the  parallelism  is  really  very  closely 
kept  up.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fielding  has  heen  employed  in  early  life 
at  Wilmotes,  the  seat  of  an  exceptionally  haughty  baronet,  Sir 
Henry  Rivers.  He  falls  in  love  with  and  runs  away  with  the  only 
daughter  of  the  house.  The  erring  couple  are  never  forgiven, 
and,  when  the  story  opens,  the  poor  lady  has  long  been  dead,  the 
sole  child  of  their  union,  Diana,  is  twenty-two,  and  her  father  is 
married  again,  and  has  a  small  family.  They  are  all  pinched 
with  poverty  in  a  little  Southern  incumbency,  and  Diana,  who  is 
a  complete  "  queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  has  no 
Hesperus  to  entreat  her  light  except  an  almost  incredibly  mild 
and  irritating  curate,  whom  she  snubs  nearly  to  death.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  duck-pond  of  a  parsonage  falls  suddenly,  like  a  bolt, 
a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Rivers,  imperiously  demanding  a  visit 
from  his  unseen  granddaughter.  She  accepts  the  invitation,  and 
makes  Wilmotes  her  home  until  the  death  of  the  baronet.  It 
is  this  portion  of  her  career  which  is  so  strikingly  like  the  early 
experiences  of  Cedric  Errol  at  Dorincourt.  But  Mrs.  May's 
baronet  is  more  wicked  than  Mrs.  Burnett's  earl,  and  when  his 
will  is  read  strange  confusions  ensue.  We  must  not  spoil  Mrs. 
May's  story,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  by  telling  how  it  ends. 
Diana  is  an  excellently  constructed  novel,  wholesome  in  feeling, 
well  written,  and  with  touches  here  and  there  of  genuine  humour. 
The  sway  of  the  heroine  over  her  romantic  and  tearful  stepmother, 
whom  she  is  for  ever  proudly  riding  over,  metaphorically,  and  then 
repentantly  stopping  to  pick  up  and  kiss,  is  funny  and  very  original. 
The  children  at  Hettlestowe  are  unusually  well  drawn,  and,  with 
another  child,  Bertie  Brydon  at  Wilmotes,  there  is  a  scene 
which  is  quite  admirable.  This  exceedingly  wicked  urchin  is 
discovered  on  the  surface  of  a  deep  pomj^in  a  lonely  old  quarry 
floating'  awkwardly  about  on  an  improvised  raft  with  a  pole. 
The  ever-impetuous  Diana  swoops  down  upon  him  and  skirmishes 
round  and  round  the  pond  trying  to  catch  him,  but  Master 
Bertie  is  too  wary  for  that.  At  last,  the  raft  happening  to  come 
close  to  shore,  she  dashes  wildly  upon  it,  jerks  Bertie  off  into  the 
water,  and  comes  very  near  to  killing  him  in  order  to  save  his 
life.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  May  on  the  production  of  a  very 
pleasant  and  wholesome  story. 

If  Diana  is  sometimes  a  little  humdrum,  its  social  pictures 
are  life  itself  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  London  parts  of 
Geoff  (a  most  annoying  name  for  a  book,  be  it  said  in  passing). 
"Proud,  shy,  and  deeply  enthusiastic,  Bertha  Curtis  was  at  once 
peculiar,  repellent,  and  lovable."  Another  member  of  the  family 
"  moderates  the  habitual  sarcasm  of  his  remarks,  and  condescends 
even  to  receive  his  mother's  attentions  with  more  grace  than 
usual."  This  latter  person  is  the  brother  of  Bertha  and  Geoff, 
and  does  all  the  things  which  proud  Guardsmen  do  in  ladies' 
novels.  He  "  lifts  his  eyebrows  serenely,"  his  "  lips  curl 
ominously,"  his  "  callous  face  flushes " ;  while  his  sister  is 
crimsoning  with  quiet  bitterness,  and  Geoff  wrings  his  long 
yellow  moustache  after  the  fashion  of  Ouida's  Russian  princes. 
The  whole  rude  and  ill-bred  family  talk  slang,  "  chaff"  one 
another,  and  flounder  through  reams  of  bad  English.  This  is 
how  the  one  member,  Geoff",  who  afterwards  proves  to  be  more 
sympathetic,  speaks  to  his  sister  in  return  for  a  bouquet : — 

Thanks,  old  girl — werry  chic.  Yes,  only  fancy,  two  years  at  least  before 
I  don  this  garb  of  civilization  once  more — if  I  ever  do.  I  say,  what  do 
you  think  of  these  pink  silk  socks  ?  Tell  me,  have  I  got  that  beastly  curl 
out  of  my  wig  ? 

We  hasten  to  say  that  towards  the  close  of  the  first  volume 
Geoff  gets  awy  from  London,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  book 
improves.  He  rather  abruptly  becomes  a  cowboy  in  the  West, 
and  his  adventures  in  learning  his  trade  are  carefully  and 
pleasingly  described.  The  scenes  in  Perry's  Ranch  are  very  good 
indeed.  We  are  less  pleased  with  Black  Peak  Canon,  because 
there  the  sentiments  begin  to  be  trotted  out  again,  and  Miss 
Ford  does  not  ride  her  emotions  as  well  as  Geoff  rode  the  buck- 
ing broncho.  In  thf>  third  volume  we  get  back  to  London  society 
and  the  dreadful  Cutis  family,  with  its  slang  and  its  violent 
modes  of  speech.  Why  is  it  that  certain  lady  novelists  at  the 
present  moment  think  it  proper  to  make  their  characters,  pre- 
sumed to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sneak  in  this  vile  jargon  ? 
There  must  always  be  a  convention  in  the  dialogue  of  second-rate 
novels.  We  cannot  expect  every  one  to  possess  Jane  Austen's 
skill  in  combining  extreme  realism  with  the  finest  personal  dis- 
tinction. But  we  know  nothing  uglier  than  the  tricks  of  the 
living  disciples  of  Ouida.  We  prefer  the  dear  old  puppets  of 
Mrs.  Gore,  ladies  who  "  had  never  been  detected  in  the  slightest 
infraction  of  the  minor  social  duties,"  or  even  those  giddy  fairies 
of  the  footlights  who  move  in  fashionable  splendour  through  the 
pages  of  Lady  Blessington,  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  such 
London  life  as  Geoff"  describes.  The  pity  of  it  is  in  this  case  the 
greater  that  Miss  Gertrude  Forde  sacrifices  to  an  odious  habit 
distinct  gifts,  though  rather  in  the  evolution  of  narrative  than  in 
the  analysis  of  character. 

A  curious  book  is  The  Crime  of  Keziah  Keene.  It  belongs  to 
a  class  very  little  cultivated  iti  England,  but  tolerably  well  known 
in  France,  where  M  Cntulle  Mendes  is  now  its  leading  exponent. 
The  class  is  not  one  which  we  care  to  see  introduced  into  this 
country;  but,  taken  on  its  own  merits,  Mrs.  Campbell's  is  rather 
a  remarkable  study.  There  is  very  little  narrative  and  no  plot; 
the  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  analysis  ofKeziah  Keene's 


motives.  She  is  an  impulsive  girl,  the  physical  side  of  whose 
nature  is  more  strongly  developed  than  the  moral.  She  lives 
with  a  brilliant  and  eccentric  young  aunt,  who  is  really  an 
adventuress,  and  she  becomes  acquainted  with  Paul  Feramors,  a 
handsome  musician.  Keziah  does  not  learn  that  Paul  is  married 
until  it  is  too  late,  as  she  thinks,  to  withdraw  from  his  influence- 
Paul's  wife  has  money,  and  by-and-bye,  having  set  herself  the 
task  of  winning  him  back  from  Keziah,  succeeds  at  last  in  doing 
this  by  arts  which  are  cleverly  conceived.  Keziah  is  left  upon 
the  world,  but  is  protected,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  marriage,  by 
an  excellent  hospital  surgeon,  Basil  Latimer.  In  the  process  of 
time  Paul  becomes  once  more  enamoured  of  Keziah  in  absence, 
and  begins  to  visit  and  try  to  influence  her.  She  knows  not  which 
man  she  loves  best,  but  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  Paul.  One 
night,  however,  Paul  and  a  man  whom  she  erroneously  supposes, 
to  be  Basil  fight  a  duel  in  the  hospital  garden.  Paul  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  is  brought  in  and  left  for  a  few  moments  in 
Keziah's  keeping.  She  then  commits  her  "  crime  "  ;  she  strangles 
the  dying  man,  lest  in  his  last  ravings  he  should  denounce  Basil. 
But  his  antagonist  was  not  Basil  at  all,  and  the  conscience- 
stricken  Keziah  flies  to  a  valley  in  the  Alps,  where  she  pours  out 
her  confessions  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend,  and  then  dies  of  a 
broken  heart.  It  will  be  seen  that  probability  is  not  much  con- 
sidered in  The  Crime  of  Keziah  Keene,  which  aims  at  being  a 
Rousseauish  sort  of  poem  in  prose  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies,  not  in  its  story,  but  in  its  analysis  of  feeling.  The  final  scene 
of  the  duel  and  the  strangling  is  not  quite  so  well  done  as  it  should 
be ;  the  author  has  not  clearly  witnessed  it  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion. But  the  curious  unconscious  development  of  a  new  secret 
passion,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  crime,  is  ingeniously  described. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view  The  Crime  of  Keziah  Keene  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  such  books.  It  is  written  carefully 
in  balanced,  and  sometimes  very  graceful  sentences,  a  little  too 
rhetorically  perhaps  for  a  modern  reader.  When  Mrs.  Campbell 
writes : — 

So  soon  she  died,  they  told  me  that  I  need  not  grieve.  So  soon  she  died, 
my  kisses  were  no  more  to  her  than  others.  So  soon  she  died,  an  open  rose 
could  hide  her  face — 

she  misses  the  chance  of  moving  us  with  her  pathos  by  an  affected 
inversion  which  is  a  positive  error  in  English,  and  she  needs  to 
guard  herself  against  being  what  Miss  Forde's  cowboys  would 
call  "  high-toned." 

A  certain  inequality  of  execution,  combined  with  an  unusual 
freshness,  makes  The  Story  of  Mary  Herries  an  interesting  and 
tantalizing  book.  We  suppose  that  "J.  Francis"  is  a  new  hand. 
She  has  something  to  learn  in  the  handicraft  of  her  art  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  she  has  excellent  native  qualities.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  can  blame  a  book  for  being  too  short,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Mary  Herries  would  have  been  the  better  for 
greater  elaboration.  The  first  nine  chapters  are  as  good  as  they 
can  be,  and  promise,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  story  quite  fulfils.  The  picture  of  the  breezy  life  of  Miss 
Herries,  in  her  maiden  meditation,  is  exceedingly  charming,  and 
so  brightly  and  clearly  described  as  to  show  that  "  J.  Francis  " 
possesses  the  rare  gift  of  perception.  The  heroine  is  the  solitary 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  man  of  science,  whose  house  she  manages, 
and  whose  yacht  she  animates.  Captain  St.  Quintin,  an  engineer 
officer,  comes  to  her  across  the  deck  of  the  ancestral  yacht,  and 
they  fall  in  love  with  one  another.  The  course  of  their  passion  is 
ruffled  by  a  somewhat  improbable  episode  with  a  scoundrel  who 
pretends  to  be  the  brother  of  Mary  Herries,  and  forges  a  cheque 
in  his  name;  by  a  stumpy  and  carrot-locked  Lord  Haslemere, 
who  persistently  but  vainly  woos  her ;  and  by  other  moving  in- 
cidents. Of  course  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  As  we  have 
said,  the  early  part  of  the  book  is  the  best ;  but  all  is  good,  except 
where,  as  in  describing  the  vulgar  family  of  the  Busbies,  "J. 
Francis"  is  tempted  to  portray  a  kind  of  life  with  which  she  is 
not  personally  acquainted.  The  dialogue  in  The  Story  of  Mary 
Herries  is  almost  always  noticeably  good  and  natural.  We  are 
inclined  to  predict  for  "J.  Francis"  a  greater  success  with  a 
second  picture,  painted  on  a  broader  canvas. 


AN  ENGLISH-PERSIAN  DICTIONARY.* 

MR.  WOLLASTON  may  be  congratulated  on  having  brought 
to  a  happy  issue  a  most  onerous  task.  Dictionary-makers, 
as  a  rule,  begin  with  their  magnum  opus,  and  publish  an  abridg- 
ment subsequently  ;  we  note  that  Mr.  Wollaston  has  gone  the 
other  way  to  work.  Some  seven  years  ago  he  brought  out  what, 
in  comparison  with  the  present  gigantic  production,  might  be 
termed  a  pocket  English-Persian  Dictionary — namely,  a  volume 
in  crown  8vo.  The  present  magnificent  publication  is  in  4tor 
of  large  dimensions,  double-columned,  with  close  on  fifteen 
hundred  pages;  and,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface,  we  are  now  pro- 
vided with  the  Persian  equivalent  or  equivalents  of  "every  word 
of  the  least  importance  in  the  English  language,"  Walker  and 
Webster's  Dictionary  having  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
English  portion  of  the  text. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  a  dictionary  with  fairness:  time  and 

*  A  Complete  Knqlish- Persian  Dictionary :  compiled  from  Original 
I  Sources.    By  A.  N.  Wollaston,  C.I.E.,  &c.    London  :  Allen  &  Cbi 
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constant  use  can  alone  show  the  extent  of  omissions,  and  the 
occurrence  of  errors  of  the  press  which  in  so  huge  a  work  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  avoid.  A  cursory  glance  through  these 
pages,  as  the  great  work  lies  open  before  us,  tends  to  the  con- 
viction, however,  that  the  author  has  been  wonderfully  quick- 
sighted  in  correcting  his  proofs,  and  that  the  number  of  errors 
in  the  printing  is  very  insignificant.  No  one  expects  with 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary  to  be  able  to  learn  to  speak  and  write 
a  language,  but  one  may  fairly  ask  that,  with  some  practice  in 
reading  and  composition  for  the  groundwork,  a  dictionary  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  supply  a  copia  verborian,  and  indicate  to 
a  reasonable  degree  the  sense  in  which  the  individual  words  are 
to  be  taken.  As  regards  a  copious  supply  of  so-called  synony- 
mous words  under  each  heading,  Mr.  Wollaston  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  under  the  heading  of  the  verb  "  to  give,"  for  ex- 
ample, are  eleven  equivalents  in  the  first  place,  followed  by  half 
a  column  of  Persian  phrases  for  subsidiary  or  compound  forms  of 
the  verb — e.g.  "  to  give  justice,"  "  to  give  out,"  "  to  give  up,"  &c. 
All  this  is  excellent ;  but  where  we  should  be  inclined  to  find 
fault  is  that  no  indication  is  to  be  found  among  the  eleven 
Persian  equivalents  that  are  registered  as  translating  the  simple 
verb  to  give,  which  may  enable  a  learner  to  pick  out  the  special 
word  he  should  use,  and  avoid  such  as  are  obsolete  and  stilted  ; 
and,  above  all,  show  how  he  may  avoid  falling  into  absurd  mis- 
takes of  phrase  and  form.  We  do  not,  of  course,  accuse  Mr. 
Wollaston  of  making  no  distinction  between,  say,  a  (lucifer) 
match  and  a  (cricket)  match;  these  he  differentiates  fully;  it  is 
among  the  commoner  words,  especially  verbs,  that  in  a  future 
edition  much  might,  we  think,  with  advantage  be  added.  As  an 
example,  we  recur  to  the  case  of  the  verb  to  give,  with  its  eleven 
equivalents.  Persian,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  formal  language, 
full  of  etiquette  and  fine  phrases.  In  Persia  the  verb  to  give  is 
in  constant  request ;  for  you  pay  for  very  little,  being  on  the 
other  hand  held  bound  to  give  in  return  for  all  you  get.  The 
parties  in  the  contract,  however,  are  generally  of  unequal  rank 
(or  supposed  to  be  so,  in  polite  parlance),  and  hence  a  totally 
different  verb  comes  into  play  if  you  give  your  servant  ten 
Tumans  on  New  Year's  Bay,  and  when  your  servant  gives  you  a 
cauliflower  and  some  candied  fruits,  in  return,  on  the  same 
happy  occasion.  Mr.  "Wollaston,  be  it  noted,  provides  no  needful 
commentary  on  the  equivalents  he  registers.    He  writes : — 

Give,  verb,  dadan.  bakhshi  Jan,  arzam  dasbtan  or  kardan,  'ata  kardan, 
i'ta  nimudan,  hibih  nimudan,  ta'druf  dadan,  guzashtan,  mauhabat  kardan, 
pi'slikash  kardan,  tuht'ah  dadan.  [The  Persian  transcript  we  have  omitted 
as  needless  to  the  present  example.] 

All  this  to  the  learner  is  a  hopeless  puzzle.  The  learned  author 
should,  we  think,  have  briefly  informed  us  that  dadan  means  "  to 
give,"  used  generally ;  that  bakhshidan  means  "  to  make  a 
present  "  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  ;  that  pishkash  kardan,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  give  in  the  sense  of  "  offering  a  present "  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  It  would  be  more  ridiculous  to  use 
pishkash  kardan  when  you  give  your  servant  a  pair  of  boots, 
than  with  us  to  talk  of  "offering  a  donation"  of  a  penny  to 
the  crossing-sweeper  or  a  bootblack.  As  regards  the  other 
synonyms,  it  might  have  been  stated  that  'atd  kardan  and  i'td 
nimudan  mean  respectively  "  to  make  a  gift "  and  "  to  present  a 
gift,"  while  for  the  remaining  significations  they  are  all  one  more 
pompous  each  than  the  last,  and  have  the  meaning  of  "  to  make 
or  offer  or  lay  before  (a  superior)  a  presentation  or  humble  dona- 
tion." Each  Persian  periphrase  need  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
translated  in  full,  but  the  synonyms  should  certainly  have  been 
grouped  in  categories  and  the  usage  indicated  more  fully. 

Take  another  case — the  verb  to  say  or  tell.  In  Persian  what  is 
said  or  told  to  an  inferior  (since  the  telling  implies  a  command) 
is  translated  by  farmudan,  "  to  command."  A  servant,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  tell  his  master  that  there  is  no  beef  in  the 
kitchen,  but  "  makes  a  petition  "  to  that  effect,  using  the  verb  arz 
shudan.  These  are  the  common  locutions,  meaning  no  more 
in  everyday  parlance  than  when  anybody  with  us,  writing 
formally  to  a  stranger,  signs  himself  his  "  obedient  servant." 
Mr.  AVollaston,  however,  gives  under  the  headings  "  Say "  and 
"Tell"  no  explanation  of  this  usage,  and  we  cannot  but  hold 
that  in  this  and  in  other  similar  cases  he  has  omitted  what  might 
with  reason  be  looked  for  in  "  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
work."  In  a  somewhat  similar  case  we  have  noted  that, 
under  the  heading  "  I "  and  "  You,"  beyond  the  simple  pro- 
nouns Man  for  the  first  person  and  Shumd  for  the  second, 
no  further  explanation  is  afforded,  except  that,  according  to 
the  author,  "  To  you  "  is  to  be  translated  by  "  bi-tdn"  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  at  the  present  day  entirely  obsolete.  Mr. 
Wollaston  should  have  added  a  few  words  of  explanation  to 
the  effect  that  when  your  servant  tells  you  something  he  phrases 
it  that  he  "makes  a  petition  in  your  service"  (arz  mi-shavad  bi- 
khidmat-i-shumd),  and  that  the  first  person  in  polite  Persian  with 
equals,  or  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  is  commonly  expressed 
by  the  locution  "  Bandah  " — i.e.  "  your  servant  or  your  slave,"  says 
so  and  so.  These  omissions,  however,  which  it  would  be  well  to 
correct  in  any  future  edition,  do  not,  it  may  readily  be  granted,  in 
any  serious  degree  militate  against  the  usefulness  of  the  great 
work  which  Mr.  "Wollaston  has  accomplished.  What  Dr.  Badgers's 
great  lexicon,  English-Arabic,  has  been  for  students  of  the  latter 
language,  Mr.  Wollaston's  Dictionary  will  be  for  this  and  the  next 
generation  of  Persian  scholars.  That  dictionary-making  is  un- 
remunerative  labour,  we  may  with  the  author  sympathetically  and 
cordially  agree.  AVith  Mr.  Wollaston  it  has  been  a  labour  of 
interest,  if  not  a  labour  also  of  love.    His  patience,  perseverance, 


and  industry  will  doubtless  in  time  meet  with  a  substantial 
reward;  fortius  ponderous  quarto,  as  he  writes  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  very  modest  preface,  cannot  fail  to  "  remain,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come,  a  standard  work  of  reference." 


C.  B.  VIGNOLES.' 

iyi  R.  OLINTHUS  VIGNOLES  has  described  this  Life  of  his 
i-V-i-  father  as  a  reminiscence  of  early  railway  history,  and  it  is 
in  that  connexion  that  the  subject  of  the  biography  finds  his 
most  enduring  title  to  fame.  In  the  early  days  of  railways  the 
name  of  Vignoles  was  one  to  conjure  with.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  associate  of  Stephenson  and  Locke  and  Brunei  in 
the  stirring  time  when  engineering  was  in  the  flush  and  fever  of 
its  romantic  youth.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  railway  construction, 
not  in  England  only,  but  in  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  under 
fire  as  an  ensign  of  the  York  Chasseurs  in  the  unlucky  assault 
upon  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  at  thirty-two  he  was  making  plans  under 
George  Rennie  for  the  first  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  ; 
at  forty-one  he  was  completing  the  first  railway  in  Ireland ;  at 
fifty-four  he  was  shaking  hands  with  Nicholas  of  Russia  over  his 
bargain  to  build  from  his  own  designs  the  great  bridge  over  the 
Dnieper  at  Kieff ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  he  was  delivering 
his  address  as  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  A 
soldier  in  his  youth — literally  from  his  cradle — Vignoles  may  be 
said  to  have  remained  a  soldier  of  fortune  to  the  end  of  his  long 
span  of  eighty-three  years.  A  man  of  picturesque  and  striking 
personality,  living  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity  and  variety, 
mixing  in  great  affairs,  though  scarcely  achieving  greatness  of 
the  first  class,  coquetting  with  success  rather  than  grasping  it, 
brilliant,  generous,  impetuous,  reckless  even,  and  quarrelsome, 
Vignoles  is  a  capital  subject  of  biography.  But  he  has  not  been 
very  happy  in  his  biographer.  Mr.  Olinthus  Vignoles  has  a 
number  of  qualifications  for  the  task — strong  qualifications  so  far 
as  they  go.  He  has  filial  piety — itself  an  excellent  thing  and  the 
parent  of  many  virtues — he  has  had  access  to  all  available  mate- 
rials ;  he  has  taken  infinite  pains  (he  excuses  the  thirteen  years  that 
have  passed  since  his  father  died  by  the  necessity  that  existed  for  great 
labour  in  examining  letters  and  documents) ;  and  he  has  striven 
most  conscientiously  to  be  scrupulously  fair  in  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  his  father's  work  to  that  of  other  engineers.  Indeed, 
his  eulogy  is  often  more  moderate  than  the  occasion  might 
warrant.  But  he  has  one  defect- — his  style  is  not  interesting. 
The  trail  of  the  thirteen  years'  labour  among  documents  is  too 
conspicuous  on  every  page  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a  particu- 
larly attractive  book.  VVe  do  not  say  that  the  volume  is  actually 
dull ;  no  narrative  of  what  Vignoles  did  could  be  dull.  But  one 
cannot  read  it  without  feeling  that  the  author,  while  he  deserves 
praise  for  his  obvious  fairness  and  care,  has  lost  an  opportunity 
which  might  have  been  made  much  of  by  some  one  better  gifted 
with  the  knack  of  writing  biography. 

Born  in  1793,  Vignoles  was  left  an  orphan  before  he  was  a 
year  old  by  the  death,  from  yellow  fever,  of  his  mother  and  father 
while  the  latter,  a  captain  in  the  43rd  Regiment,  was  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French  in  Guadeloupe.  A 
charitable  Frenchman  gave  asylum  to  the  infant  for  ten  months, 
till  an  uncle  could  reach  Guadeloupe  to  claim  it.  Meanwhile 
the  relatives  at  home  took  care  to  make  provision  for  its  present 
and  future  by  having  the  year-old  orphan  at  once  presented  with 
a  commission  in  His  Majesty's  forces.  Baby  Vignoles  was 
appointed  an  ensign  in  his  dead  father's  regiment,  on  condition 
"  that  he  shall  exchange  to  half-pay  immediately,  as  he  is  too 
young  to  serve,"  says  the  official  despatch.  The  young  officer 
spent  his  half-pay  on  pap  and  coral  in  the  charge  'of  his  grand- 
father, Dr.  Hutton,  of  logarithm  fame,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  By-and-bye  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  responsible  task  of  reading  and  correcting  mathe- 
matical tables.  The  boy  was  clever,  but  headstrong,  and  by  no 
means  industrious.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  after  life  with 
pride  of  the  share  he  took  in  his  grandfather's  computations ;  pro- 
bably he  found  little  pleasure  in  it  at  the  time.  It  seems  that  a 
futile  attempt  was  made  to  break  him  in  to  the  study  of  law.  For 
some  reason  not  clearly  recorded  the  high-spirited  lad  quarrelled 
sharply  with  his  venerable  relative,  so  sharply  that  the  quarrel  was 
never  made  up  before  the  old  man  died — a  thunderbolt  burst  on  his 
head,  he  says,  and  heran  away  from  home.  He  is  suspected  of  having 
joined  the  army  in  Spain,  but  for  two  years  his  story  is  a  blank. 
In  1 8 1 3  he  reappears  as  a  student  at  Sandhurst,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year  he  was  gazetted  to  an  ensigncy  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  a  regiment  that  was  soon  ordered  on  active  service  to 
Holland.  He  learnt  to  stand  fire  in  the  grievously  mismanaged 
affair  at  Bergen,  when  his  captain  was  shot  down  and  he  was 
left  to  command  the  company,  of  whom  more  than  half  were 
killed  or  wounded  before  the  attacking  party  was  drawn  off'. 
After  then  he  knocked  about  the  world  with  his  regiment  for 
some  two  or  three  years — now  in  Canada,  now  in  Scotland,  till, 
disappointed  at  the  slowness  of  promotion,  he  quitted  the  service 
and  sailed  to  Florida  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  civil  engineer.  A 

*  Life  of  Charles  Blacker  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  M.R.I. A.,  §-c, 
Soldier  and  Civil  Engineer,  formerly  Lieutenant  in  H.M.  1st  Royals,  Pust- 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  By  his  Son,  Oliathus  J. 
Vignoles,  M.A.,  Assistant-Minister  of  fcst.  Peter's"  Church,  Vere  Street, 
London.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1889. 
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fortnight  before  leaving  England  lie  married,  clandestinely,  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  while  he  was  still 
a  boy  of  twenty,  at  Sandhurst.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
imprudent,  and  his  sensible  young  wife  knew  it.  She  took  the 
risk  of  unhappiness  and  the  certainty  of  discomfort  with  her 
eyes  open.    Some  of  her  love-letters  are  delightfully  quaint  : — 

I  know  the  extent  of  your  faults,  and  confess  your  great  culpability  ; 
yet  it  was  more  than  likely  your  niaturer  years  would  teach  reformation 
and  wisdom  [his  "  maturer  years  "  then  numbered  twenty],  I,  however, 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  your  heart,  on  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  which  I  build  my  fondest  hopes. 

And  again : — 

You  have  abilities  that,  I  should  think,  would  point  out  a  variety  of 
ways  to  support  yourself,  and  in  due  time  a  wife ;  but  without  a  compe- 
tence, where'er  we  might  go,  we  should  be  pursued  by  poverty's  evil  eye 
and  all  its  attendant  miseries. 

Poverty's  evil  eye  may  have  now  and  then  winked  at  the  im- 
prudent couple,  but  as  a  rule  they  must  have  found  its  stony 
glare  more  than  a  little  trying.  The  young  wife  strove  hard  to 
get  her  husband  reconciled  to  his  relatives ;  but  what  could  be 
done  with  a  young  man  who  could  write  : — 

I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  correspondence  with  my  own  family. 
The  flinty  obstinacy  of  my  octogenarian  grandfather,  and  the  cold  apathy 
of  my  maiden  aunt,  freeze  every  germ  of  affection  in  that  quarter. 

In  1823  the  octogenarian  grandfather  died;  and  in  the  same 
year  Vignoles  returned  to  England,  glad  enough  to  find  that  the 
"  cold  apathy  "  of  the  aunt  did  not  prevent  her  from  taking 
compassion  on  the  almost  penniless  condition  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  two  children,  or  from  showing  what  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  as  numberless  marks  of  affection.  He  ob- 
tained casual  employment  as  a  surveyor,  and  was  ready,  when 
the  railway  epoch  opened  in  1825,  to  be  engaged  under  the 
Kennies  as  resident  engineer  in  laying  out  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway.  Unluckily  for  his  connexion  with  that 
famous  pioneer  line,  his  chiefs,  the  Kennies,  resigned,  and  George 
Stephenson,  who  was  appointed  principal  engineer,  liked  Vignoles 
as  little  as  Vignoles  liked  him.  The  retirement  of  the  younger 
man  was  inevitable  ;  but  other  work  was  not  long  in  coming  in. 
We  cannot  here  attempt  any  narrative  of  the  share  taken  by 
Vignoles  in  the  early  development  of  railways.  It  is  bewildering  to 
follow  the  author  in  his  account  of  the  lines  projected  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  with  which  Vignoles  was  professionally  con- 
nected— lines  which  in  many  cases  did  not  fall  in  pleasant  places, 
nor  reached  any  terminus  but  the  Parliamentary  Committee- 
room.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  his  railways  were  made, 
and  several  great  works  of  exceptional  merit  in  point  of  taste 
remain  to  attest  his  genius  as  an  engineer.  His  work  abroad  was 
even  more  considerable  than  at  home.  The  form  of  rail  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated,  although  not  used  by 
English  railway  men,  has  found  permanent  favour  with  American 
and  Continental  engineers.  His  reputation  as  a  Parliamentary 
witness  brought  him  fame  and  fortune,  and  in  this  connexion  the 
following  extract  from  his  diary  may  be  quoted  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  life  led  by  a  railway  engineer  in  those  eager  days  : — 

On  July  2  (1832)  received  a  sudden  and  urgent  summons  to  London  [to 
support  the  Loudon  and  Birmingham  Railway  Bill],  whilst  engaged  on  the 
Widnes  Dock.  I  immediately  crossed  the  ferry  at  Runcorn,  and  posted 
thence  to  Northwich,  thence  to  Sandbach.  Gig  from  there  to  Lawton  Gate, 
where  I  was  taken  up  by  the  "  Red  Rover  "  for  some  distance.  Posted  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  through  the  night.  July  3.  Posted  on  right 
through  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  House  of  Lords  exactly  at  noon, 
and  was  immediately  sworn. 

On  one  occasion  Vignoles's  confidence  and  rashness  nearly 
proved  his  ruin — did,  indeed,  completely  ruin  him  for  a  time. 
He  supported  one  of  his  own  railways,  the  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  by  taking  so  much  of  the  share  capital  that  when  calls 
were  made  he  could  not  pay,  and  a  decision  of  the  Courts  stripped 
him  of  some  80,000/.,  the  whole  savings  of  his  professional  work 
during  twenty  years. 

Five  or  six  years  later  we  find  Vignoles  entering  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  his  kaleidoscopic  life.  Hearing 
from  an  old  friend  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  a  great  wish 
to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Dnieper,  under  the  fortress  of  Kieff, 
Vignoles  resolved  to  design  a  bridge  and  to  lay  the  drawings  in 
person  before  the  Czar.  It  was  a  bold  scheme  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  characteristic  dash.  When  the  drawings  were  finished 
and  mounted  on  silk,  superbly  bound  in  morocco  and  embossed 
with  the  arms  of  Russia  in  gold,  Vignoles  set  out  with  them  for 
St.  Petersburg  in  January  1847,  accompanied  by  his  two  grown 
sons.  Admitted  to  audience,  he  found  the  Emperor  extremely 
gracious ;  the  proposals  were  accepted  in  principle,  and  Vignoles 
was  commissioned  to  return  to  Kussia  with  complete  working 
drawings  and  estimates  as  soon  as  he  could.  In  September  he 
again  presented  himself  before  the  Emperor,  after  visiting  Kieff 
and  maturing  his  plans,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  everything 
before  him : — 

The  Emperor,  after  explaining  the  necessity  for  the  width  of  the  portals 
to  be  28  feet,  frankly  aud  nobly  decided  to  leave  everything  else  to  my  own 
judgment  and  experience.  The  Emperor's  words  were: — " Si  vous  voulez 
me  re'pondre  sur  votre  parole  d'honneur  que  le  pont  sera  stablement  con- 
struit,  je  vous  laisse  pleine  action,  et  je  vous  en  donne  la  main  "  ;  and 
shaking  my  hand  heartily,  the  Emperor  added  in  English,  "Is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" I  answered  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  aud  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  "  Sur  mon  honneur,  Sire,  et  sur  ma  tete." 

This  curious  bargain,  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
clear  separation  of  the  functions  of  contractor  and  engineer,  would 


have  been  a  risky  one  had  it  been  struck  with  any  man  possessed 
of  less  than  Vignoles's  lofty  sense  of  professional  honour.  To 
Vignoles,  we  are  told,  the  bargain  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means 
protitable.  But  in  six  years  the  bridge  was  completed,  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  and  a  really  fine  monument  of  engineering  skill. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  spent  seven  thousand 
pounds  on  two  models  of  the  bridge,  one  of  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  fire  in  1866.  Vignoles  was  in  treaty  with 
Nicholas  for  more  engineering  work  in  Kussia,  but  the  plans  were 
rudely  checkmated  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War.  We 
have  not  space  to  follow  the  record  of  his  later  years,  but  would 
rather  send  readers  to  the  conscientious  pages  of  the  Life  for  details 
of  the  work  accomplished  through  the  energy,  versatility,  and 
resource  of  this  very  remarkable  man. 


THE  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY.* 

IN  pointing  out  a  defect  the  Kev.  T.  E.  Bridgett  seems  to  us  to 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  excess.  While  he  proves  that  the 
Marian  bishops,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  suffered  more  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  than  has  been  noted  by  most  writers,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican,  his  book  is  likely  to  lead  his  readers 
to  imagine  that  their  sufferings  were  greater  and  more  wantonly 
imposed  than  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  the  case.  Allowing, 
however,  for  this  tendency,  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  value  of 
his  work  on  a  subject  which  has  been  obscured  by  prejudice  and 
carelessness.  He  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  exposing  the  blunders 
and  misrepresentations  of  other  writers,  and  quotes  an  amazing 
statement  of  Dr.  Jessopp,  whom  he  describes,  apparently  without 
ironical  intention,  as  "  delighting  above  all  things  inaccuracy,"  as 
a  "  gauge  of  the  general  ignorance  on  this  matter."  Some  of  his 
comments  are  open  to  exception.  When,  for  example,  Lord 
Burghley  says  that  certain  persons  "enjoyed  their  life  as  the 
course  of  nature  would,"  he  does  not  mean  that  the  deprived 
bishops  as  a  body  led  pleasurable  lives  ;  he  is  speaking  of  certain 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  such  as  Bishop  Watson  and  Dr.  Fecken- 
ham,  who,  after  having  been  retained  in  the  houses  of  Elizabeth's 
bishops,  "  were  found  busier  in  matters  of  State,  tending  to  stir 
troubles,  than  was  meet  for  the  common  quiet  of  the  realm,"  and 
were  therefore  more  strictly  confined,  yet  were  "  not  called  to 
any  capital  or  bloody  question,"  but  were  allowed  to  live  until 
their  lives  came  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  nature.  Again, 
Strype's  remark  that  he  doubted  "  much  that  they  [the  deprived 
bishops]  were  also  committed  to  prisons  "  is  neither  so  "  bold  " 
nor  so  absurd  as  is  made  out  here  ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  their  deprivation,  which  was  not  at  once 
followed  by  imprisonment,  and  he  says  on  the  same  page  that 
several  "  both  of  the  bishops  and  others  of  the  popish  clergy  " 
were  afterwards  imprisoned.  Strype  is  more  than  once  most  un- 
fairly quoted  in  this  matter. 

Of  the  sixteen  diocesan  bishops  who  were  alive  in  1559,  fifteen 
were  deprived  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Queen's  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  they  would  have  met  with  a 
sharper  lot  in  her  father's  days.  Two  of  them,  White  of  Win- 
chester and  Watson  of  Lincoln,  had  already  been  imprisoned  for 
a  very  short  time  for  contumacious  language.  Five  died  before 
any  further  proceedings  were  taken.  All  the  others,  except 
Poole  of  Peterborough,  who  was  left  unmolested,  and  Cold  well 
of  St.  Asaph,  who  had  fled  the  country,  were  imprisoned  the 
following  year,  because  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  allow  them  to 
remain  at  liberty.  Their  imprisonment,  speaking  generally,  lasted 
from  three  to  four  years.  Mr.  Bridgett  contends,  and,  we  think, 
justly,  that  this  imprisonment  has  been  treated  too  lightly. 
Camden's  words,  "  hi  primum  in  carcerem  dati,  sed  plerique  mox 
amicorum  vel  episcoporurn  commissi,"  certainly  do  not  convey 
the  length  of  its  duration,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  some 
modern  writers.  Strype  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  six 
bishops  confined  in  the  Tower  were,  in  virtue  of  a  letter  of  the 
Council,  allowed  to  have  their  meals  together,  whereas  it  is 
proved  here  that,  as  late  as  1 562,  they  and  their  two  companions 
were  "  close  and  severally  kept,"  and  were  served  separately.  If 
they  suffered  some  hardship,  what  was  their  lot  compared  with 
that  of  the  Reforming  bishops  in  the  last  reign?  Bonner  was 
kept  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  monster  of  cruelty  depicted  in  certain 
Protestant  books  ;  he  administered  the  law  and  was  not  respon- 
sible for  it,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  delighted  in  the  horrible 
severities  which  it  prescribed.  At  the  same  time  he  never,  after 
Queen  Mary  stirred  him  up,  showed  himself  backward  in 
his  hideous  work.  Although  his  part  in  the  burnings  is  scarcely 
noticed  here,  we  cannot  forget  it  when  called  upon  to  think  of 
him  as  a  confessor.  His  imprisonment  probably  saved  his  life 
from  private  vengeance.  Mr.  Bridgett  sneers  at  Andrewes  and 
Fuller  for  saying  as  much ;  but  refers  in  a  note  to  a  letter  of 
Sanders  in  which  he  relates  that  before  Bonner  was  lodged  in 
the  Marshalsea  he  could  scarcely  venture  abroad  on  account  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Londoners.  In  this  case  Sanders  was,  no  doubt, 
telling  the  truth.  The  six  bishops  confined  in  the  Tower  were 
released  in  1563.    Heath,  formerly  of  York,  spent  the  rest  of  his 

*  Tlie  True  Story  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  deposed  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
With  fuller  Memoirs  of  its  two  last  survivors.  By  tlie  Rev.  T.  E  Bridgett, 
C.SS.R.,  Author  of  "  Life  of  the  Blessed  John  Fisher,"  and  the  late  Rev. 
T.  V.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  the  London  Oratory.  London :  Burns  &  Oates, 
Limited.  1889. 
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days  in  peace,  and  not  without  honour,  and  Turbervil  e,  formeih 
of*  Exeter,  received  permission  to  live  with  his  friends—  at  ms 
own  liberty,"  Burghlev  savs.  Mr.  Bridgett  is  convinced  that 
Burghley  i*s  lying;  the  Bishop  must,  he  assumes,  have  In  eel 
under  limitations  and  surveillance;  and,  having  assumed  tins, 
he  exaggerates  his  assumption,  in  order  apparently  to  exc  ite  the 
indignation  of  his  readers.  "In  a  word,"  he  says  the  Bishop 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  "with  what  in  modern  language  is 
called  a  ticket  of  leave."  Bate,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  \\  orcester, 
left  England,  and  Scott,  formerly  of  Chester,  also  fled  to  the 
Netherlands,  or,  as  it  is  oddly  put  here,  "  into  Belgium.  _  Scott 
had  given  his  bond  to  remain  in  a  certain  district ;  this,  Mr. 
Bridgett  says,  was  a  "  penal  obligation,  and  not  a  parole  d  honneur, 
and  The  distinction  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  Bishop's  conscience. 
The  other  bishops  living  in  England  were,  with  the  exception  ot 
Bonner,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  different  Anglican  prelates. 
They  are  said  by  Hevlin  to  have  been  "  kindly  entreated,  and  by 
Strvpe  to  have  lived  "  with  much  ease."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr"  Bridgett  would  have  us  believe  that  they  "merely  ex- 
changed jail  for  jail."  Nothing  that  he  says  seems  to  us  to  in- 
validate the  statements  of  older  writers.  Nevertheless,  there  is, 
of  course,  another  side  to  their  picture.  While  the  bishops  lived 
in  a  fair  degree  of  comfort,  they  were,  as  will  be  seen  here, 
subject  to  many  restraints,  they  were  deprived  of  the  external 
observances  of  their  religion,  aiid  must  have  been  forced  to  hear 
a  good  deal  of  theological  talk  of  a  kind  obnoxious  to  them. 
But  that  they  were  otherwise  well  treated  is  established  beyond 
question.  It  is  urged  here  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  men 
who  "  were  almost  without  exception  the  bitterest  of  Puritan 
fanatics"— an  absurd  misstatement— and  that  the  Elizabethan 
bishops  were  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  alleviate  their  lot. 
The  implied  conclusion  may  be  compared  with  a  quotation 
given  in  another  place.  Parker,  it  is  truly  said,  was  doubt- 
less a  pleasanter  host  than  Horn  of  Winchester ;  yet  Watson, 
who  was  in  Horn's  custody,  wrote,  "  My  good  Lord  of  Win- 
chester hath  dealt  with  me"  this  whole  year  and  quarter  as  if  I 
had  been  his  natural  brother."  Watson  was  sent  to  Wisbeach 
Castle  in  1580,  and  was  kept  in  confinement  there  until  his 
death.  He  brought  this  upon  himself,  for  he  was  "most  active 
in  persuading  Catholics  to  refuse  any  compromise,"  and  had  been 
lound  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  dis- 
covery which  cannot  fairly  be  described,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Bridgett, 
as  of  no  importance.  Burgliley  was,  therefore,  justified  in 
putting  him  "in  safe  ward,"  especially  as  the  coming  of  the 
seminary  priests  was  then  impending.  He  was  not  imprisoned 
for  his  religion,  but  because  he  made  himself  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

The  dealings  of  the  Government  with  the  deprived  bishops 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  quotation  which  Mr.  Bridgett  inserts 
from  the  pamphlet  entitled  Important  Co?tsiderations  by  the 
Secular  Priests.  The  writers  say  that  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  reign  the  state  of  the  Catholics  in  England  was 
tolerable,  and  they  distinctly  declare  that  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  were  boarded  with  the  Elizabethan  bishops  and  deans 
were  well  treated.  It  was,  they  consider,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  Pope  that  the  Government  became  more  severe. 
First,  the  bull  excommunicating  the  Queen  was  followed  by  a 
" great  restraint  of  the  prisoners,"  and  then  the  Jesuit  mission 
made  matters  still  worse.  Watson,  of  whose  life  we  have  a 
detailed  account,  was  well  aware  of  the  mistake  which  the  Pope 
was  making ;  he  knew  that  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  would 
be  fruitless  and  worse  than  fruitless,  and,  as  the  secular 
priests  say,  he  and  "  divers  of  the  gravest  clergy  then 
living  in  England  did  greatly  dislike  them,  and  plainly  fore- 
told that  (as  things  then  stood)  their  proceedings  after  that 
fashion  would  certainly  urge  the  State  to  make  some  sharper 
laws,  which  should  not  only  touch  them,  but  likewise  all  others, 
both  priests  and  Catholics."  Mr.  Bridgett  endeavours  feebly 
enough  to  extenuate  the  force  of  the  priests'  statement.  An 
account  of  Bishop  Goldweli's  life  is  written  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  F. 
Knox  ;  it  was  mostly  spent  at  Home.  We  have  no  wish  to  make 
light  of  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  which  came  upon  the 
deprived  bishops,  or  of  the  constancy  which  they  exhibited,  but 
we  are  sure  that  every  one  who  studies  the  subject  dispassionately 
will  be  convinced  that,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
danger  which  would  probably  have  ensued  to  the  kingdom  had 
the  more  active  of  them  been  allowed  to  remain  at  large — to  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  nation  looked  back  on  the 
Marian  persecution — the  bishops  were  treated  with  remarkable 
leniency.  Every  one  of  them  might  by  the  Act  of  1563  have 
been  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  renouncing  the  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion, or  on  a  second  refusal  to  suffer  death.  Yet  in  Bonner's  ease 
only,  and  he  was  allowed  to  escape,  was  an  attempt  made  to  force 
this  alternative  upon  any  of  them.  Indeed,  after  their  first  im- 
prisonment, which  was  a  matter  of  public  expediency,  their  treat- 
ment was  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the  Government  as  to 
whether  they  would  live  as  good  subjects  of  the  Queen,  or  were 
likely  to  cause  trouble.  One  matter  yet  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Mr.  Bridgett  says  that  an  assertion  which,  he  thinks,  renders  it 
probable  that  Kitchin  was  persuaded  by  Bonner  to  refuse  to  con- 
secrate Parker,  "certainly  lends  some  support  to  the  first  half  of 
the  Nag's  Head  story."  In  writing  this  did  he,  we  should  like  to 
ask  him,  or  did  he  not  intend  to  lead  his  readers  to  believe  that 
there  is,  in  his  opinion,  some  probability  that  the  narrative,  as  a 
whole,  is  true  ?  Kitchin's  conduct  is,  of  course,  of  no  importance. 
Mr.  Bridgett  must  know — we  would  not  insult  him  by  supposing 


otherwise — that  th  e  story  of  the  mock  consecration  at  the  Nag's 
Head  is  an  impudent  falsehood,  devised  not  earlier  than  1604, 
probably  by  a  priest  named  Holy  wood.  The  absurdity  of  this 
malicious  fable  has  been  exposed  by  many  historians,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  late  Arthur  West  Haddan — a  name  which  we  cannot 
write  without  reverence  and  regret — both  in  his  edition  of  Arch- 
bishop  BramhalVs  Works  and  in  his  Apostolic  Succession  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Mr.  Bridgett  should  not  have  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  his  readers  to  infer  that  he 
believes  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  story.  Knowing,  as  he 
must,  that  it  is  false,  he  should,  if  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it, 
have  followed  Lingard's  example,  and  said  so  in  plain  terms. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

IN  Carmen  Sylva's  German  version  of  the  Songs  of  the  Dimbo- 
vitza  (1)  we  have  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
European  folklore.  The  Roumanian  melopees  (mostly  unrhymed 
improvisations  intended  to  be  sung  in  unison,  to  the  rude  har- 
mony of  a  native  measure)  are  collected  by  Helena  Vacaresco,  a 
young  Roumanian  poetess,  out  of  the  mouths  of  peasants,  lute- 
players  (cobzar),  and  gypsies,  at  weddings,  christenings,  burials, 
spinning  meetings,  feasts,  harvests,  and  dances.  The  freshness, 
passion,  and  purity  of  them  have  so  charmed  their  translator  that 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  them  with  the  finest  examples 
of  Eastern  or  Scandinavian  folksong.  It  is  not  possible  to  coerce 
the  German  words,  into  which  the  Queen  of  Roumania  has 
infused  much  of  the  wild,  woodland  fragrance  of  her  people's 
thought  and  emotion,  into  a  semblance  of  the  native  rhythm. 
Yet,  in  a  measure,  the  dedication  to  the  memory  of  her  child, 
"  who  loved  the  land  so  well  that  the  land  stole  her  from  her 
mother  and  hid  her  in  its  bosom,"  approaches  the  most  popular 
form  of  the  native  metre  : — 

Ich  habe  mich  erinnert, 

Es  war  dein  Reclit,  mein  Kind  ; 

Das  Schwert  hab  ich  herausgerissen, 

Und  siehe  !  Xoch  ist  heiss  das  Schwert, 

Lebendig  ist  das  Blut  das  kalt  icli  glaubte  ! 

Mir  bebt  die  Hand,  ich  habe  mich  erinnert, 

Und  es  envacht  der  Groll 

Dass  icli  der  Erde  flucben  muss 

Die  dich  mir  raubte. 

Da,  siehe,  bffhet  sich  die  Erde 

Und  zeigt  in  ihrem  Schoosze  mir  den  Schatz, 

All  ihrer  Lieder. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — Lute-player's  Songs  and 
Spinning  Songs.  It  closes  with  a  quaint,  weird  drama  entitled 
"  Autumn,"  of  a  kind  to  be  played  "  only  on  that  ideal  stage 
which  every  man  carries  in  his  brain."  Among  the  Lute-player's 
Songs  none  are  more  remarkable  for  that  indefinable  quality  we 
are  fain  to  call  atmosphere  than  the  "  Song  of  the  Blood,"  the 
"  Soldier's  Wife,"  and  the  gipsy  "  Song  of  the  Knife."  Among 
the  Spinning  Songs  none  are  more  touching  than  the  "  Foundling," 
more  quaintly  sad  than  the  "  Ileyduk's  Flower,"  nor  more  graceful 
than  the  "  Hora-song,"  to  be  sung  and  danced  to  to  the  cobzar's 
accompaniment,  with  an  occasional  line  sung  by  the  lute-player 
to  change  or  renew  the  melody. 

The  author  of  Deutsche  Psalmen  (2)  is  no  unworthy  descendant 
of  that  August  Herman  Franke  whose  name  will  live  as  long  as 
Evangelical  hymns  are  sung  in  Protestant  Germany,  llerr 
Franke's  modem  German  hymns  express  with  the  strong  and 
direct  simplicity  of  his  forbears  contemporary  needs,  struggles, 
and  experience.    There  is  a  triumphant  ring  in  such  lines  as 

Der  Strahl,  der  mir  den  Tag  gebracht, 
Der  Glanz,  der  eudet  meine  Nacht, 
Die  Kraft,  die  meine  Bande  bricht 
Ist  ew'ges  Licht, 

which  should  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  pessimism  which  has 
followed  upon  the  sturdy  faith  of  Luther's  day. 

Herr  E.  Bernheim's  Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode  (3)  is  a 
theoretical  work  on  the  science  of  history  from  fundamental 
principles  to  part  iculars.  Many  a  new  problem  is  here  presented, 
more  than  one  glimpse  of  unfrequented  paths  is  offered  to  the 
student.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  relation  of  history  to 
philology,  statecraft,  sociology,  philosophy,  anthropology,  eth- 
nology, natural  history,  and  art.  It  sums  up  with  the  nature 
and  mission  of  history.  The  second  treats  of  methodology 
(Methodoloyie) ;  the  third  of  available  sources  (Quelletikunde) ; 
t  he  fourth  of  criticism  (Kritik) ;  the  fifth  of  the  perceptive 
faculty  (Aufassuny).  In  the  sixth  and  last,  which  treats  of 
presentation  (l)arstellung),  there  is  a  passage  on  the  necessity  of 
the  objective  presentation  of  history,  to  which  the  writer  adds  an 
encouraging  rider  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  while  telling  of 
deeds  as  remote  as  those  of  Ramses  or  Alexander,  wish  to  add 
something  about  themselves.  The  historian  may  speak  his  mind 
in  a  preface.  Should  he  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  be  im- 
pelled to  praise,  blame,  or  otherwise  record  any  personal  im- 
pression, "  without  distortion  of  the  facts  of  history,  the 
historical  conscience  will  be  satisfied,"  and  such  a  presentation 

(1)  Der  Rhapsode  der  Dimbovitza.  Von  Carmen  Sylva.  Bonn:  Erail 
Strauss. 

(2)  Deutsche  I'salmen.  Von  A.  II.  Franke.  Gotha:  Friedrich  Andr. 
Perthes. 

(3)  Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode.  Von  Ernst  Bernheim.  Leipzig; 
Duuckcr  und  Humblot. 
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may,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  scribe  and  the  advantage  of  the 
reader,  be  considered  "  intrinsically  objective." 

Dr.  Kleinschmidt's  Charakterbilder  aus  der  franzosischen 
Revolution  (4)  are  fairly  well-drawn  character  sketches  of  a  time 
about  which,  albeit  of  perennial  interest,  there  is  nothing  new  to 
say.  The  illustrations,  portraits  of  Montesquieu,  Louis  XVI., 
Mirabeau,  Marie-Antoinette,  Necker,  Danton,  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  Louis  XVII. ,  are  from  the  originals  of  Callet, 
Vigee-Lebrun,  David,  and  Ilersent.  The  essay  on  Louis  XVII. 
opens  with  a  transcription  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  at 
Delft  of  a  man  known  to  his  following  as  the  Due  de  Normandie, 
but  to  the  world  in  general  as  Naundorlf.  Dr.  Kleinschmidt  is  appa- 
rently not  less  exercised  by  the  remarkable  physical  resemblance  of 
the  descendants  of  the  one  described  on  his  tombstone  as  "  Roi  de 
France  et  de  Navarre,"  to  Bourbons  better  known  to  history,  than 
by  his  own  conviction  that  the  heart  offered  by  Pelletan,  and 
refused  as  spurious  by  Louis  XVIII. ,  had  been  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  Martyr  of  the  Temple. 

In  the  Ariadnefaden  far  das  Labyrinth  der  Edda  (5),  Herr 
August  Schierenberg  applies  to  the  Edda  the  same  process  to 
which  M.  Ernest  Ilavet  has  subjected  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
in  those  chapters  of  his  Etudes  d'histoire  religieuse  which  treat 
De  la  Modemite  des  Prophites.  The  Edda  is  not,  in  his  opinion, 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  a  daughter  of  the  Teutoburger- 
Wald,  who  wandered  north  until  she  settled  in  Iceland. 
Sigurd,  who  killed  the  dragon  Fafnir,  is,  he  holds,  none 
other  than  Arminius,  destroyer  of  the  Roman  power.  Brun- 
hilde  is  the  Fatherland,  Krienhilde  or  Gudrun,  the  regal  power, 
in  gaining  which  Arminius  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
patriotic  party.  Loki  stands  for  Segestes,  and  Etzel  or  Attila 
for  that  nephew  of  Arminius  whom  the  Romans  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Cherusci.  The  Icelandic  Abbot,  Niclas,  quoted  by 
Herr  Schierenberg,  who  travelled  through  Germany  to  Rome  in 
1 1 50,  describes  the  Gnitaheide  as  situate  near  Paderborn,  be- 
tween the  villages  Horus  (Horn)  and  Kilian  (the  Roman  Aliso), 
on  the  river  Lippe.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  battlefield 
where  Varus  met  his  death.  Holzman,  who  is  cited  among 
other  authorities  in  support  of  the  writer's  view,  says  that  "  these 
songs  did  not  originate  in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Germany.  There 
are  Huns  and  Goths  in  this  land,  a  river  Rin  (probably  the 
Rhine),  and  a  Niderheide  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paderborn)." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Der  blaue  Junge  (6),  Herr  W.  During 
investigates  the  causes  of  eighty-one  accidents  to  German  mer- 
chant vessels  during  the  past  ten  years,  taking  for  his  motto, 
"  Lead,  log,  latitude,  and  lookout."  He  claims  that  this  synthesis 
of  wreckage  in  every  navigable  latitude  should  forearm,  as  it 
forewarns,  the  blue-jacket  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Among 
other  remarks  of  a  more  general  character,  he  points  to  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  German  seamen  are  employed  in  the  merchant 
services  of  England,  Holland,  and  America  at  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  higher  wages  than  they  could  earn  in  the  service  of  their 
own  country.  He  demands  for  the  German  sailor  fuller  social 
and  pecuniary  recognition  than  now  falls  to  his  share. 

Lust  und  Lehre,  a  progressive  German  Reader  (7),  mainly  in- 
tended for  those  beginners  who  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
German  grammar,  appeals  through  its  admirable  selection  of 
examples  of  prose  and  verse  to  the  more  advanced  scholar.  The 
notes  are  a  capital  guide  to  technical  proficiency.  We  are  glad 
to  find  J.  V.  von  Scheffel  represented  by  his  frompeters  Lebe- 
wohl  among  the  poets. 


THE  FARM  AND  THE  DAIRY.* 

THIS  little  volume  is  one  of  the  useful  handbooks  published 
under  the  heading  of  "  Bell's  Agricultural  Series."  In  a  few 
pages,  and  in  a  convenient  form,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  likely  to  be  valuable  to  farmers  and  cowkeepers  of  all 
kinds,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  On  the  very  first  page 
there  is  a  capital  summary  of  the  chief  things  to  be  considered 
before  taking  a  farm,  such  as  the  quality,  condition,  and  nature  of 
the  land,  its  soundness,  fertility,  altitude,  climate,  aspect,  slope, 
form,  situation,  natural  or  acquired  shelter,  water  supply,  build- 
ings, fences,  roads,  distance  from  markets  and  railways,  rent, 
rates  and  taxes,  all  of  which  should  form  subjects  for  careful 
notes  to  those  who  visit  farms  with  a  view  to  renting  them. 
Excellent,  again,  is  the  advice  to  the  agriculturist  in  search  of  a 
farm,  that  he  ought  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  his  own 
capital,  not  only  in  money — the  only  thing  usually  considered — 
but  also  in  skill,  in  health,  in  energy,  in  experience,  and  its  appli- 
cation. In  the  author's  opinion,  sound  land,  that  is  to  say  land 
which  has  not  required  artificial  drainage,  is,  "  quality  for  quality," 
to  be  preferred  to  drained  land,  unless  the  soil  is  very  loose  and 
"  unretentive."  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that  in  Leicestershire  many 
farmers  like  even  damp  land  undrained,  and  that,  in  their  opinion, 
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"  inferior  pastures  are  not  the  better  for  being  improved  where 
cheese  is  made  " ;  for  in  that  country,  the  finest  quality,  although 
not  the  largest  quantity  of  cheese  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  on 
land  that  lies  low,  "  having  a  cold,  marly  subsoil,  on  which  a 
few  rushes  grow."  On  the  other  hand,  he  dissents  from  the 
theory  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Cheshire,  that  the  use 
of  bone-manure  on  pastures  makes  cheese  inferior  in  quality. 
He  thinks  that,  if  Cheshire  cheeses  have  deteriorated  on  certain 
farms,  it  is  owing  to  overskimming  the  evening's  milk,  and  not  to 
the  improvement  of  the  land.  With  regard  to  shelter,  he  says  that 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  food  up  to  a  certain  point.  At  any  rate, 
the  absence  of  shelter  demands  extra  food,  and  exposure  de- 
prives a  beast  of  much  of  the  advantage  of  food  already  eaten. 
Of  the  importance  of  good  roads,  or  rather  of  the  loss  caused  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  both  horses  and  vehicles  on  bad  roads,  few 
farmers  with  a  grain  of  sense  need  to  be  reminded;  but  many 
farmers  are  not  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  immense  value  of  a 
copious  supply  of  running  water  to  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  milk  trade  in  comparison  with  other  branches  of 
farming  does  proximity  to  a  good  milk-market  become  of  greater 
and  greater  importance.  In  some  cases  a  railway-station  may  be 
as  serviceable  as  a  town  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  others,  quarries 
or  collieries  surrounded  by  miners'  cottages  may  be  equally  valu- 
able. Professor  Sheldon  considers  a  sufficient  capital  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  now  than  formerly,  and  on  account  of  the 
recent  rise  in  the  price  of  stock  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  however,  when  sheep  and  cattle  were 
much  depreciated,  some  landlords  and  agents  thought  that,  whereas 
10/.  had  been  the  usual  capital  considered  necessary  per  acre,  81. 
was  then  enough.  In  The  Farm  and  the  Dairy  we  are  told  that 
from  10/.  to  12I.  is  now  none  too  much,  and  that  the  tenant  ought 
to  have  besides  half  a  year's  rent  in  a  bank.  He  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  rise  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  cattle  between  the  springs 
of  188S  and  18S9,  and  that  between  the  autumns  of  1887  and 
1888  the  rise  was  still  higher.  The  statement  that  "  good  land  is 
seldom  too  dear,  and  bad  land  is  never  cheap  enough,"  is  a  strong 
one ;  for  although  there  may  be  a  substratum  of  truth  in  it,  surely 
not  a  little  bad  land  has  been  re-let  at  such  a  low  rent  during  the 
last  few  years  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  remunerative,  now 
thai  the  value  of  stock  has  increased,  on  the  author's  own  show- 
ing, considerably  more  than  thirty  per  cent. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that,  with  the  increase  of  dairy- 
farming  the  plough  will  gradually  disappear  ;  for  we  are  told  in 
this  book  that  a  farm  will  carry  more  stock  with  one-third  of  it 
arable  land  than  if  it  were  all  in  permanent  pasture.  By  plough- 
ing a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  bulk  of  green  crops  may  be  ob- 
tained, to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  a  supply  of  corn  and 
roots  for  the  winter ;  and,  although  the  author  is  not  in  favour 
of  putting  the  whole  of  a  dairy  farm  under  the  plough,  breaking 
up  the  seeds  after  the  first  or  second  mowing,  and  keeping  the 
cattle  in  sheds  and  yards — a  system  extensively  followed  in 
France  and  Denmark — he  admits  that  by  this  means  a  "  farm 
may  be  made  to  yield  its  utmost  in  food,  and  possibly  also  in 
profit."  Yet  the  expense  of  an  arable  dairy  farm  is  enormous, 
and  wages  are  far  higher  in  this  country  than  on  the  Continent ; 
so  a  method  of  farming  which  answers  well  enough  in  France  or 
Denmark  might  not  invariably  succeed  here. 

The  chief  lesson  inculcated  in  the  chapter  on  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  calves  is  that  they  must  be  what  farm-servants  call 
"  done  well."  Meal,  cake,  corn,  hay  and  roots,  if  used  with 
judgment,  will  well  repay  the  necessary  outlay.  Attention  to 
condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  every  individual  calf 
must  be  carefully  watched  ;  for  what  would  be  only  generous 
feeding  for  one  might  be  over-stuffing  for  another.  As  with 
thoroughbred  horses  for  racing,  so  also  with  pedigree  shorthorns, 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  force  the  yearlings  intended  for  sale 
to  a  point  verging  upon  unhealthiness.  Yet  when  we  look  at 
our  own  nurseries,  how  different  is  the  system  of  feeding  children 
at  present  from  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  !  Certainly  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  animal  food  for  young  children  is  at  least 
proportionate  to  that  of  stimulating  food  for  calves  and  colts. 
Cowkeepers  differ  much  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  brewers'  grains.  The  author  recommends  his  readers  to 
store  them  for  some  months,  or  even  a  year,  in  air-tight  pits, 
and  to  mix  them  with  chaff  before  giving  them  to  cows  in 
milk.  Even  then  he  would  use  them  in  moderation,  and  only 
as  a  supplementary  food.  He  is  not  an  advocate  for  giving 
much  decorticated  cotton-cake  to  milking  cows,  as  it  is  apt  to 
flavour  butter  and  cheese  unpleasantly  ;  yet  in  small  quantities, 
and  judiciously  mixed  with  other  foods,  it  is  not  only  harmless, 
but  beneficial,  and  its  manurial  value  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description  ;  indeed,  it  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
food  given  to  cattle.  With  regard  to  ensilage  we  are  told  that 
"too  much  of  it  will  often  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk, 
as  too  many  turnips  will  "  ;  yet  that  in  moderation,  and  mixed 
with  hay  or  straw,  it  not  only  increases  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
but  improves  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  butter. 

The  yield  of  milk  in  these  islands  is  valued  by  Professor 
Sheldon  at  about  forty-three  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  and  he 
calculates  that  London  alone  requires  600,000  cows  to  supply  it 
with  the  products  of  the  dairy,  84,000  of  them  being  needed  for 
milk  alone.  Some  10,000  are  kept  "within  the  metropolitan 
radius  itself,  in  1,100  sheds,  by  395  cowkeepers"  ;  and  "there  are 
probably  no  fewer  than  4,000  horses  engaged  in  the  delivery  of 
milk  in  London."    Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  supplying 
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fresh  milk  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  "  probably  no  town  in 
the  world  is  so  well  supplied  with  milk  as  London."  In  Paris 
the  consumer  "is  content  to  have  the  milk  delivered  once  daily, 
and  then  twenty-four  hours  old";  "while  in  London  it  is 
delivered  twice  daily,  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cows." 

One  of  the  greatest  innovations  of  recent  times  in  the  dairy  is 
the  cream-separator — or  rather,  we  should  say,  cream-separators, 
for  there  are  several  kinds.  In  one  sort  the  milk  is  poured  into 
covered  pans  which  have  double  sides  and  bottoms,  with  spaces 
for  water  between  them.  These  spaces  are  first  filled  with 
boiling  water  until  the  milk  is  raised  to  no°Fahr.,  when  it  is 
drawn  oft*,  and  cold  water  is  put  in  its  place  until  the  milk  is 
lowered  to  6oc.  "When,  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  the 
cream  has  risen,  the  skim-milk  is  drained  away  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pans,  leaving  the  cream,  which  is  let  out,  in  its  turn, 
through  a  tube.  Another  kind  of  separator  consists  of  a  vessel 
containing  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  and  deep  cells,  which  are 
placed  in  the  coldest  water  that  can  be  procured.  A  clever 
contrivance  for  skimming'  off  the  milk  by  one  turn  of  the  wrists 
is  an  important  feature  of  this  form  of  separator.  The  centri- 
fugal separator,  however,  is  attracting  more  attention  than  any 
other  at  present.  With  this  machine  the  milk  is  placed  in  a 
receiver,  from  which  it  flows  in  a  regulated  stream  into  a  drum. 
This  "drum  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  handle  that  is  attached  to 
a  cog-wheel,  and  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  is  attained."  In  the 
larger  machines  horse-power,  water-power,  [or  steam-power  is 
used.  By  means  of  the  centrifugal  separator  fresh  cream  may 
be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  fresh  butter  in  something  less 
than  an  hour,  after  milking  the  cows. 

According  to  Professor  Sheldon,  "the  cheese  of  England  is 
essentially  a  food,  while  that  of  the  Continent  is  rather  a 
relish."  He  maintains  that  "  a  well-made  cheese  is,  as  a  food  for 
toiling  men,  without  a  rival  in  cheapness  and  nutritive  value," 
and  that  it  is  not  only  an  excellent  food,  but  one  that  is  already 
"  partially  digested."  Whether  the  remainder  of  the  process  is 
very  easy  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  at 
this  moment.  We  read  that  extracts  of  rennet  are  supplanting 
home-made  rennet.  Rennet  of  uniform  strength  is  of  great 
importance  in  cheese-making,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  usually  best  when  prepared  by  experts.  Uneven  rennet  will 
make  cheeses  of  uneven  strength  and  quality ;  but  in  Rennet 
Extract,  as  in  all  other  ready-made  preparations,  there  are  ample 
opportunit  ies  of  adulteration.  The  author  accuses  the  Americans  of 
the  latter  offence  in  making  cheese  itself,  or  what  purports  to  be 
cheese,  and  he  says  that  "  most  of  the  dairy  abominations  with 
which  the  current  generation  is  familiar  have  first  seen  the  light  " 
in  the  United  States.  "Oleomargarine  cheese,  for  example,  is  a 
cheese  which,  containing  lard  and  various  kinds  of  slaughter- 
house offal-fat,  and  simulating  Cheddar  cheese  in  form  and  size, 
has  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the  reputation  of  Cheddar 
cheese  in  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  cheese-eaters  in  Eng- 
land." Even  in  this  country,  according  to  this  little  book,  cheese- 
making  has  deteriorated  in  certain  places.  It  tells  us  that 
Stilton,  which  ought  to  be  a  "  double-cream"  cheese,  is  now  often 
made  from  "  single  cream,"  when  it  is  no  richer  than  any  other 
sort  of  cheese  made  from  unskimmed  milk ;  that  in  Leicestershire 
generally  very  fine  dairies  of  cheese  are  rarer  than  they  were 
some  years  ago  ;  that  the  sale  of  milk  in  Cheshire  for  the  supply 
of  the  great  towns  of  Lancashire  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  while  its  quality  has  suffered  from  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  overskimming ;  and  that  there  are  makers  of 
Cheddar  who  endeavour  to  produce  a  cheese  that  will  ripen  ex- 
ceedingly quickly,  with  the  consequence  that  in  three  months' 
time  it  "is  past  its  best,  if  best  it  ever  attains."  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  prospects  of  dairy-farming  in  Great  Britain  are, 
perhaps,  brighter  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Immense 
strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  requisites 
and  machinery  of  the  dairy ;  the  system  of  cheese  factories  has 
proved  a  great  economy  of  both  time  and  labour  in  some  counties, 
and  in  others  the  large  dairy  companies  offer  a  ready  and  con- 
venient milk  market  to  the  smaller  farmers  ;  but,  best  of  all, 
while  the  influx  of  American  cheeses  injures  the  sale  of  those  of 
England,  and  the  importation  of  frozen  and  tinned  meat  keeps 
down  the  price  of  fat  cattle,  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  fresh 
milk  has  to  be  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  the  cowkeepers  of 
this  countrv. 


A  NEW  LEXICON.' 

IT  has  often  been  said  by  experienced  teachers  that  the  big 
Liddell-and-Scott  was  too  big  and  the  little  one  too  little  ; 
the  one  is  cumbrous  to  handle  and  awkward  to  carry  about, 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  an  itinerant  reading-party;  and  the 
other,  good  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  used  with  profit  by  anybody 
except  a  very  young  beginner  or  a  very  old  hand.  Between  these 
two  there  has  hitherto  been  no  Greek-English  lexicon  which  has 
obtained  any  popular  success;  and  in  supplying  one  of  an  inter- 
mediate size  Dr.  Liddell  and  the  Clarendon  Press  have  hit  upon 
an  idea  which  is  certain  to  bring  profit  to  themselves  as  well  as 
advantage  to  the  Greek-reading  or  Greek-learning  public.  The 

*  An  Intrrmediate  Greek- English  Lexicon,  founded  upnn  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1880. 


new  lexicon  is  much  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  sixth  edition 
of  the  old  Liddell-and-Scott  ;  it  contains  not  quite  half  as  many 
pages,  and  each  page,  though  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  is  shorter 
by  about  two  inches.  The  number  of  the  pages  has  been  tested 
by  comparison  only  with  the  sixth  edition,  because  the  seventh 
(on  which  the  new  lexicon  has  been  founded)  does  not  happen  to 
be  accessible  ;  but,  speaking  from  memory,  we  think  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
With  such  reduced  dimensions  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
get  a  much  more  convenient  volume.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
sacrifices  we  have  to  put  up  with.  None  at  all  in  the  matter 
of  type  and  general  appearance.  It  is,  then,  in  the  abbre- 
viation of  some  articles  and  in  the  omission  of  others  that 
we  must  look  for  the  inevitable  loss,  as  compared  with  the 
old  sixth  or  seventh  edition.  In  some  cases  the  loss  is  hardly 
noticeable,  and  in  others  it  is  quite  considerable.  Of  course  we 
are  speaking  here,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  serious  student 
who  verifies  every  reference  (to  him  the  big  lexicon  is,  and  must 
always  be,  indispensable),  but  from  that  of  the  ordinary  scholar, 
who  is  not  quite  a  scholar  or  ever  likely  to  become  one — the 
scholar  who  looks  out  a  word  in  his  dictionary  just  to  find  a 
meaning  which  he  may  fit  puzzle-wise  into  the  context  before 
him.  To  go  in  any  detail  even  through  a  single  letter  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  We  can  only  compare  the  two  lexicons 
by  taking  samples  from  each.  Dr.  Liddell  tells  us  in  a 
short  and  businesslike  preface  that  generally  "  the  words  only- 
used  by  late  writers  and  scientific  terms  have  been  omitted." 
That  was,  of  course,  an  indispensable  preliminary.  But  care 
has  been  taken  to  insert,  we  are  told,  all  words  "used  by 
Homer  downwards,  to  the  close  of  Classical  Attic  Greek,"  and 
besides  these  "  words  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  moral  and  political 
treatises,  by  Polybius  and  Strabo  in  the  books  generally  read  by 
students,  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives,  by  Lucian,  by  the  poets  of 
the  Anthology,  and  by  writers  of  the  New  Testament."  That  is 
to  say,  that  Dr.  Liddell  has  aimed  at  scholastic  purposes,  and,  as 
he  has  fairly  carried  out  a  sufficiently  heavy  programme,  he  may 
be  congratulated  upon  having  succeeded  in  a  task  which  entailed 
a  great  deal  of  tedious  labour  and  sometimes  called  for  a  careful 
exercise  of  practical  judgment.  Before  we  examine  any  of  the 
special  articles  it  may  be  useful  for  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  know  whether  they  should  or  should  not  buy  the 
new  lexicon,  if  we  show  what  proportion  of  Greek  words  Dr, 
Liddell  has  thought  proper  to  omit.  Between  the  words  fdcjfeot 
and  £vy6dto-p.ov  we  find  omitted  in  the  Intermediate  Lexicon  tho 
following  words  which  were  inserted  in  the  original  one : — 


£vyaiva 
£vyds 

£vya(TTpioi> 

(vyea> 

^vyrjftov 


£vyt]<popos 

(vyla 

(vyiauos 

£vyiKus 

£vytfj.os 

(vyivos 

Cvywv 

(vyls 

Cvyirrji 

£vy~iTis 


That  is  to  say,  between  the  two  points  which  we  have  selected 
we  only  find  seven  articles  in  the  Intermediate  Lexicon  as 
against  twenty-five  in  the  original  one.  In  this  way  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  has  been  saved,  and  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  teacher  or  learner  the  new  lexicon  is  not 
much  the  worse  because  it  has  passed  in  silence  over  these  eighteen 
words,  since  none  of  them  are  specially  import  ant  or  likely  to  occur 
in  the  common  run  of  classical  work.  But  this  might  be  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  apply  the  same  test  at 
another  part  of  the  lexicon — this  time  between  the  words  koKjtos 
and  KOfj-rj.    Here  we  get  the  following  omissions  : — 

KoXncoati  xoXvre'a 

KoXnwros  KukvTpov 

KoXvffSaiva  (coX^os 

Ko\v;ipiov  KoXaxia) 

Ki'AvOpoi  Kokwvia 

KoXvdpou  Kupiaidas 

ACoXuyn/ia'j  KOfiapis 

Ko\vpLpaTos  Kopfir) 

Ko\vp.ftr]o~i.s  Kop.@o\vTT]s 

Ko\vp,(3r]TfOD  KOfipOi 

KoKvpfinrr^p  Kop.{i6a> 
Ko\vp,(paTos  Kop.fi(M>p.a 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  a  great  number  of  articles  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Intermediate  Lexicon  (more  than  twenty),  but 
that,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  none  of  them  need  be  very 
much  regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  inno 
cents  was  absolutely  necessary.  After  testing  the  book  in  a  more 
haphazard  style,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few 
words  have  been  left  out  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  the  advanced, 
schoolboy  or  the  unambitious  undergraduate.  Certainly  we  did 
not  find  Tvpoai\rjvoi,  although  it  is  in  itself  an  interesting  word 
and  occurs  in  the  Schol.  Ar.  Nub. ;  nor  o-irevo-riKOi,  which  occurs- 
in  Arist.  Nic.  Eth. ;  nor  several  other  words  which  might  very 
well  have  been  included.  At  least  they  might  have  been  inserted 
in  preference  to  many  of  the  proper  names  which  have  been 
nl  lowed  to  stand.  We  quite  agree  that  a  lexicon  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  complete  ought  to  contain  the  proper  names,  which 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  language  as  any  other  word  in  it.  But 
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in  a  lexicon  intended  only  or  mainly  for  practical  use  it  would 
have  been  better  to  cut  out  all  those  of  them  which  are  not  jus- 
tified in  their  position  through  some  duplication  of  form  or  some 
irregularity  of  inflection. 

Having  sufficiently  or  (as  Aristotle  would  say)  in  outline  dis- 
cussed what  is  not  in  the  lexicon,  we  must  say  something  about 
what  is  there.  After  examining  a  great  number  of  the  articles 
we  are,  on  the  whole,  surprised  to  find  how  little  that  was 
essential  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  process  of  condensation.  You 
may  turn  to  article  after  article  and  find  that  every  meaning  and 
sub-meaning  registered  in  the  original  has  been  preserved  in  the 
abridgment.  The  references  are  curtailed  and  many  of  the  illus- 
trative quotations  have  been  cut  out.  That  was  unavoidable. 
But  a  considerable  number  of  references  have  been  retained 
and  not  a  few  quotations.  The  result  will  be  satisfactory, 
except  to  the  serious  student  of  language  who  wishes  to  be 
helped  in  tracing  the  growth  and  development  of  usages, 
but  it  is  not  for  him  that  the  Intermediate  Lexicon  has  been 
compiled.  Under  the  words  boxnros,  enidiKos,  'OXvpmds,  and 
6p.<pa\6s,  hardly  anything  that  was  important  in  the  original 
has  been  slurred  in  the  abridged  lexicon.  We  take  these  words 
as  fairly  typical  specimens  of  different  classes,  and  find  that  the 
space  which  has  been  saved  has  not  impaired  the  general  value  of 
any  of  the  articles.  Sometimes  the  brevity  which  was  neces- 
sary has  even  improved  the  article  as  judged  by  a  literary 
standard.  But  in  a  good  many  other  articles  we  think  that 
undue  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  the  exigencies  of  com- 
pression. Let  us  give  a  few  instances.  Under  ndpofHos,  after  all 
the  other  meanings  have  been  given,  we  come  to  the  following 
words  at  the  end,  "  The  first  entrance  of  the  chorus,  their  first 
song."  Not  a  hint  is  given  how  the  word  came  to  bear  a 
meaning  apparently  so  distant  from  the  one  which  is  natural  and 
original.  Again,  under  ndpedpos  we  are  simply  informed  that  it 
may  mean  "  the  assessor  or  coadjutor  of  a  king  or  magistrate." 
That  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  schoolboy  or  an  undergraduate  who 
may  safely  be  presumed  to  know  nothing  else  about  the  subject. 
It  is  just  the  words  of  this  class  on  which  explanation  was 
necessary  and  about  which  considerations  of  space  should  not  have 
been  rigorously  regarded.  Again,  in  some  of  the  quasi-technical 
terms  used  by  philosophical  writers,  even  in  such  widely  read 
treatises  as  the  Republic  and  the  Ethics,  we  do  not  find  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  help  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect ; 
thus  TToXv-rrpayjinavvri  is  simply  translated  as  "  officiousness," 
or  "  meddlesomeness,"  and  ra-ieuceia  is  briefly  dismissed  in  the 
following  words  : — "  Reasonableness,  fairness,  equity,  Thuc.  Plat. 
&c,  clemency,  goodness,  Bern."  This  would  not  greatly  assist 
a  youth,  unversed  in  Aristotle,  who  was  puzzling  out  a 
detached  passage  in  the  Ethics.  Again,  we  are  told  (s.v. 
KvkXo-v/t)  that  the  Cyclopes  appear  in  the  Odyssey  as  savage 
giants  dwelling  in  Sicily,  and  also  that  they  were  builders  of  the 
walls  of  Mycenae.  But  in  the  longer  article  in  the  original 
lexicon  care  is  taken  to  point  out  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
builders  of  the  walls  of  Mycense  were  a  different  race  from  the 
one-eyed  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  that  they  had  a  Thracian 
origin.  We  could  give  many  other  instances  in  which  we  have 
detected  slight  oversights  and  slight  omissions,  but  to  lengthen 
our  list  would  be  to  give  a  false  impression  of  a  most  useful,  and 
on  the  whole  a  most  accurate  and  scholarly,  work.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  frivolous  that  the  only  pun  which  has 
been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  original  lexicon  has  not  been 
allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  abridgment.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, in  discussing  the  proposed  derivation  of  the  word 
avKo(fidvTT]s  from  o-vkov  and  (f>alva>  (one  who  informed  against 
persons  exporting  figs  from  Attica),  that  the  humorous  lexi- 
cographers thought  proper  to  remark : — "  This  explan.  is  prob. 
a  mere  figment."  This  learned  frivolity  survived  into  the 
"  sixth  edition  revised  and  augmented."  But  it  has  not  found  a 
place  in  the  abridgment.  It  would  not  be  seemly  for  intermediate 
scholars  to  be  admitted  to  the  facetics  of  their  betters.  They 
are  simply  informed  that  such  a  theory  of  derivation  is  not  ad- 
missible, and  are  recommended  to  adopt  (with  some  reserve)  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Shadwell  that  the  idea  of  "  false  accuser  "  comes 
from  a  person  who  brought  figs  to  light  by  shaking  the  tree,  and 
that  from  this  meaning  we  reach  the  metaphorical  one  of  "  a 
person  who  makes  rich  persons  yield  up  their  fruit  by  false  accu- 
sation." On  this  now  time-honoured  theory  we  have  only  to 
remark  that  of  all  devices  for  finding  figs  the  most  foolish  and  un- 
likely would  be  to  shake  the  tree. 


A  GERMAN  FOG.* 

DR.  RAUE  published  a  long  time  ago  "  a  little  book  "  entitled 
by  the  German  equivalent  of  Dr.  Beneke's  new  soul-doctrine 
arranged  for  teachers  on  methodical  principles  in  simply  develop- 
ing ways.  It  was  substantially,  in  its  author's  view,  an  endeavour 
to  "  popularize "  the  "  researches "  the  result  of  which  Br. 
Beneke  had  some  time  previously  given  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  Psychological  Sketches.  It  had  considerable  success, 
going  through  five  editions,  some  of  which  were  translated  into 
the  Flemish,  English,  and  French  tongues.    Since  then  Br.  Bane 
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has  learnt  English,  and,  partly  adopting  the  English  translation 
already  made  by  some  unknown  person  and  apparently  without 
his  knowledge,  he  has  now  republished  his  book  in  English,  with 
considerable  amplifications,  and  a  "  culminating  point  "  which  is 
"  the  result  of"  his  "own  thought  and  research."  The  culminating 
point  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  volume,  and  it  consists 
of  what  Br.  Raue  calls  the  application  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science  to  the  solution  of  occult  phenomena.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  review  in  detail  Br.  Raue's  discussions  of  psycho- 
logy generally.  The  value  of  his  application  of  it  to  the  pro- 
blems of  the  what,  the  how,  and  the  why  of  what  he  calls 
occult  psychic  phenomena  is  a  sufficient  topic  of  criticism  for  the 
moment.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  his  expla- 
nations, it  is  necessary  briefly  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  statements 
and  explanations  of  which  his  earlier  work  consists. 

Suppose  a  man  sees  a  pig.  What  is  it  that  happens  to  him, 
and  how  does  it  happen,  and  why  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  question 
to  which  a  properly  equipped  psychologist  is  always  ready  to 
give  an  answer  which  he  considers  satisfactory.  Br.  Raue's 
answer  is  something  like  this.  The  man  has  two  eyes.  Each  of 
them  is  a  "  sense-organ."  That  is  to  say,  if  light  comes  upon  it 
it  sees  whatever  the  light  comes  from.  In  the  supposed  instance, 
the  light  comes  from  the  pig,  and  falls  on  the  man's  eyes.  If 
they  were  artificial  they  would  reflect  in  the  proper  place  an 
image  of  the  pig.  Being  natural  human  eyes,  and  therefore 
sense-organs,  in  the  face  of  a  living  man,  they  reflect  that  image 
in  such  a  way  that  the  man,  with  the  assistance  of  his  optic 
nerves,  brains,  and  body  generally,  sees  what  they  reflect,  and 
would  be  able,  upon  being  questioned,  to  give  information  about 
the  pig — its  size,  shape,  and  colour,  the  place  where  it  was,  and 
so  on.  Also  he  would  remember,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
the  fact  of  having  seen  the  pig,  and  what  it  looked  like ;  and 
would  be  able  more  or  less  to  think  and  talk  about  it.  So  far, 
anybody  would  agree  with  Br.  Raue.  But  he  goes  further.  He 
says  that  an  eye  would  be  a  fatuous  thing,  and  of  no  more  use 
than  a  small  and  inconvenient  mirror,  if  it  were  not  for  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs 
would  not  be  able  to  make  any  use  of  it  but  for  the  "  primi- 
tive forces "  of  his  soul.  Now  the  primitive  forces  of  a  man's 
soul  are  described  by  Br.  Raue  as  being  the  forces  which  en- 
able his  sense-organs  to  be  of  use.  The  primitive  forces  receive 
"  stimuli  "  from  the  sense-organs,  and  then  they  act.  The  image 
of  the  pig,  reflected  in  the  eyes,  and  suitably  affecting  the  optic 
nerves,  is  a  stimulus  which  the  eyes  convey  to  the  particular 
primitive  force  which  can  see.  The  primitive  force  sees,  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  retains  a  "  vestige  "  of  what  it  saw,  which  may 
remind  it  of  the  pig  at  any  subsequent  time,  and  when  it  does  the 
man  will  remember  the  pig  and  think  about  it.  The  primitive 
forces  "  manifest  themselves  "  by  the  senses ;  but  they  are  there 
all  the  same,  whether  they  are  manifesting  themselves  or  not.  In 
fact  the  soul  consists  largely  of  them.  These  forces  are  in  no  way 
material,  but  wholly  psychical.  In  other  words,  they  are  made  of, 
or  are  functions  of,  the  stuff  souls  are  made  of,  which  is  not  stuff 
at  all,  except  in  a  certain  way  of  speaking.  Of  course  Br.  Raue 
has  written  an  immense  deal  more  about  the  primitive  forces  of 
the  soul,  but  these  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  to  persons 
interested  in  psychological  research  the  kind  of  things  he  has  to 
say  about  them. 

Having  in  his  former  work  got  his  primitive  soul-forces  well  in 
hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Br.  Raue  finds  in  them  the  key  to  all 
"occult  psychical"  problems.  Indeed,  it  would  be  tempting  Pro- 
vidence to  look  further  afield  for  an  explanation,  when  the  primitive 
forces  obviously  provide  one  so  ingeniously  profound,  so  verbally 
plausible,  and  so  impossible  to  contradict.  The  mode  of  solving 
psychical  problems  may  also  be  best  illustrated  by  a  common 
example.  Suppose  a  man  in  London  sees  his  long-forgotten  friend 
having  his  throat  cut  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  just  when  that  trans- 
action is  actually  taking  place.  The  solution  is  simply  that, 
though  his  eyes  cannot  see  without  his  primitive  forces,  his  primi- 
tive forces  can,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  see  without  his 
eyes.  The  primitive  forces,  being  psychical  and  immaterial,  are 
not  bound  by  the  conditions  of  space  and  time.  They  can  see 
what  is  going  on  hi  Fiji  as  well  as  what  is  going  on  a  yard  in 
front  of  them,  although  they  do  not  so  frequently  act  in- 
dependently of  the  sense-organs  as  they  act  in  connexion  with 
them.  That,  says  Br.  Raue,  explains  everything — mesmerism, 
spiritualism,  and  phantasms  of  the  living,  and  it  will  explain  the 
pranks  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  her  leaders,  and  followers,  equally 
well,  though  Br.  Raue  does  not  say  so.  Phantasms  of  the  dead 
are  also,  in  Br.  Raue's  opinion,  liable  to  be  perceived  in  this  way, 
because  the  primitive  forces  of  the  soul,  being  purely  psychical, 
survive  death,  and  continue  to  go  through  evolution,  although 
during  life  they  exist,  and  act  in  interdependence  upon  the  phy- 
sical forces.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  as  to 
the  reality  of  alleged  phenomena  of  all  these  kinds,  and  as 
to  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  stories  laboriously  collected 
by  Messrs.  Gurney,  Myers,  and  Podmore  (whom  Br.  Raue  invari- 
ably calls  Padmore)  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  and  the  journals 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Br.  Raue  displays  a  cre- 
dulity, and  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  of  testing 
evidence,  which  could  not  be  outdone  by  the  veriest  noodle  who 
was  ever  gladly  duped  by  the  commonest  "  Spiritualist "  im- 
postor. 

When  this  ingenious  theory  is  industriously  elaborated  into  a 
thick  volume,  full  of  long  words,  it  can  be  made  to  wear  for  a 
moment  a  kind  of  superficial  plausibility.    It  is,  in  fact,  word- 
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spinning  of  the  emptiest  kind.  The  whole  edifice  is  founded  upon 
propositions  which  really  mean  nothing  at  all.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  there  are  no  primitive  forces  of  the  soul.  The  proposition 
that  there  are  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  when  a  man 
sees  a  pig  he  sees  a  pig.  What  a  man  is,  besides  being  sixty  per 
cent,  of  water  and  the  rest  of  it,  arranged  in  a  particular  way,  or 
what  he  does  when  he  sees,  except  that  something  happens  about 
his  eyes,  nerves,  brain,  and  possibly  other  parts  of  him,  Dr.  Kane 
knows  no  more  than  the  babe  unborn.  Therefore  he  invents 
"primitive  forces  of  the  soul"  out  of  his  own  head  or  Dr. 
Beneke's,  assumes  their  existence  without  any  evidence  whatever, 
and  without  even  explaining  what  he  means  by  "force,"  and  pre- 
tends to  have  solved  problems  and  to  have  explained  that  which 
could  not  be  understood  before.  His  application  of  the  "  science  " 
of  psychology  to  the  solution  of  "  phenomena  "  much  the  larger 
part  of  which  never  happened  at  all  and  are  recorded  only  in  false- 
hoods is  nothing  whatever  but  an  airy,  or  rather  foggy,  creation 
of  his  own  pen,  and  depends  upon  the  reiterated  statements  of 
identical  propositions,  in  different,  but  always  in  pompous  and 
ambiguous,  language. 

As  to  his  method  of  reasoning,  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice 
to  show  that  any  inferences  drawn  by  him  from  his  own  or  other 
people's  observations  of  facts  must  be  entirely  untrustworthy. 
They  shall  be  taken  from  that  part  of  his  work  with  which  Dr. 
Beneke  had  nothing  to  do.  His  theory  of  primitive  forces  making 
and  seeing  ghosts  depends  entirely  upon  the  proposition  that  for 
psychical  activity  space  has  no  existence,  and  that  it  makes  no 
sort  of  difference  where  the  body  of  the  soul  whose  primitive 
forces  are  perceiving  without  sense-organs  may  happen  to  be. 
In  upholding  the  existence  of  ghosts  of  dead  people  he  says : — 

We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  in  speculations  about  the  place  where 
spirits  dwell.  There  is  no  place — a  space  confined  by  length,  breadth,  or 
depth — for  psycliie  forces  or  psychic  organisms.  Their  presence  or  absence, 
their  nearness  or  distance,  cannot  be  determined  by  measuring-rods,  but 
depend  entirely  on  the  psychical  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  forces. 
These  may  be  spirits  in  or  out  of  the  body,  or  they  may  be  particular 
localities  to  which  the  psychic  organisms  have  become  attached  during 
their  development  in  earth  life.  Any  locality  may  become  a  part  of  their 
psychic  life,  and  the  more  so  the  more  deeply  this  connexion  is  grounded 
on  lifelong  habits  or  strong  passions,  which  keep  the  connexion  in  constant 
nearness  to  consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  fasten  the  mind  to  a  par- 
ticular place. 

A  man  who  says  in  the  same  breath  that  there  is  no  place  for 
psychic  organisms,  and  that  any  locality  may  become  part  of 
them,  does  better  to  assume  his  facts  than  to  argue  for  their 
existence.  To  do  Dr.  Raue  justice  he  does  seem  to  have  acted 
generally  on  this  principle.  On  the  same  topic  he  observes  that 
when  a  body  is  dead,  and  the  psychic  organism  has  left  it  [in 
spite  of  being  everywhere  and  nowhere!,  "  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  its  [the  psychic  organism's]  activity  and  capability 
should  not  go  on  all  the  same."  There  is  not,  if  Dr.  Bane's 
views  about  psychic  organisms  are  correct.  But,  according  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  upon  which 
Dr.  Raue  is  here  commenting,  and  which  he  says  deal  with  the 
subject  "  in  the  most  cautious  and  skeptical  spirit,"  experience 
shows  that,  whereas  phantasms  of  the  living  are  nearly  as  com- 
mon as  blackberries,  phantasms  of  the  dead  are  extremely  rare, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  be  proved — even  according  to  the  easy  canons 
of  the  S.P.R. — that  they  ever  occur  at  all. 

Dr.  Raue  makes  a  considerable  boast  of  the  proposition  that 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  his  theory — that  is,  that  observed 
facts  do  not  clearly  demonstrate  it  to  be  incorrect.  It  may  cheer- 
fully be  granted  that  assuming  his  ponderous  phrases  to  be 
capable  of  having  any  particular  meaning  this  would  be  so,  or 
nearly  so.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  being  theoreti- 
cally possible  and  being  true.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  is 
known  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  animals  with 
five  legs  and  green  tails  in  the  centre  of  the  moon.  All  the  same, 
anybody  who  earnestly  maintained  that  there  were  such  animals 
would,  unless  he  had  sources  of  information  not  available  for 
other  people,  be  a  silly  fellow.  Our  souls  may  possibly  be  capable 
of  some  kind  of  convulsions  remotely  corresponding  to  what  Dr. 
Baue  calls  primitive  forces,  only  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  they  are.  If  they  were,  some  such  convulsions 
might  perhaps  enable  people  to  see  and  otherwise  perceive  ghosts, 
only  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  establish  the  fact.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  a  waste  of  good  ink,  and  of  time  which  may  or 
may  not  be  valuable,  to  call  facts  that  you  cannot  understand  by 
names  that  you  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  and  then  boast  that 
you  have  enabled  everybody  to  know  all  about  it. 


YET  ANOTHER  CONCORDANCE.* 

OF  the  making  of  concordances  there  appears  to  be  no  end, 
and  though  the  Rev.  J.  Faulkner  Potts  intimates  in  his 
introduction  to  The  Swedenbory  Concordance  that  there  has  been 
an  end  of  that,  it  has  taken  him  fourteen  years  to  write,  and  it 
will  take  him  (as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  for  he  is  a  little  nebulous 
on  the  point)  eight  more  to  get  the  three  remaining  volumes 
before  the  world.    Certainly  the  most  enthusiastic  concordant 

*  The  Swerlenliorg  Concordance.  A  Complete  Work  of  Reference  to  the 
Theological  Writings  pf  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Based  on  the  Original 
Latin  Writings  of  the  Author.  Compiled,  edited,  and  translated  by  the 
Rev.  John  Faulkner  Potts,  B.A.  4  vols.  Vol.  I.  A  to  C.  London : 
Swedenborg  Society.  i883. 


could  not  wish  for  a  more  suitable  subject.  The  Writings  (as 
they  are  always  respectfully  called)  of  Swedenborg  fill  a  large 
— almost  an  extravagant — number  of  volumes.  Moreover,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Faulkner  Potts,  the  sublime  author  of  the  Writings 
contradicted  himself  rather  freely.  "A  reader's  attention  may," 
he  says,  "  be  arrested  by  some  statement  which  appears  to  be  at 
variance  with  one  or  more  other  statements  he  has  met  with  else- 
where in  the  Writings.  Yet  he  has  frequently  no  means  of 
referring  back  ;  and,  even  if  he  should  find  the  passage  or  passages 
he  remembers  to  have  read,  the  apparent  discrepancy  may,  after 
all,  be  explicable  only  by  reference  to  another  passage  which 
forms  the  connecting  link,  but  on  which  he  cannot  lay  his  hands, 
and  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  may,  indeed,  be  ignorant." 
What  work,  then,  can  be  more  beneficial  than  a  concordance 
which  will  bring  all  the  contradictory  passages  together,  and 
enable  the  reader  who  has  paid  his  money  to  take  his  choice,  free 
from  the  possibility  that  his  author  may  subsequently  go  back  on 
him  in  an  unexpected  manner  ? 

The  whole  of  the  Writings  have  been  specially  translated  by 
Mr.  Faulkner  Potts,  in  order  that  he  might  more  effectively 
concord  (?  or  concordate)  them.  In  the  performance  of  this  feat 
"  two  principal  objects  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view.  The 
first  is  reverent  fidelity  to  the  original.  The  second  is  the  Queen's 
English."  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Faulkner  Potts  hard  at  work  for 
fourteen  years  (out  of  twenty-two),  with  one  eye  fixed  on  reverent 
fidelity  and  the  other  on  Her  Majesty's  language,  must,  indeed, 
have  been  a  moving  one.  The  result  is  worthy  of  the  labour. 
Each  word  has  its  Latin  equivalent  after  it.  Thus,  if  you  look 
up  "  man,"  the  passages  in  which  Swedenborg  wrote  "  vir "  are 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  wrote  "  homo."  There  are 
also  cross-references  in  rich  abundance.  The  consequence  is  that 
A — C,  or,  to  be  accurate,  from  "  A  "  (not  the  indefinite  article, 
but  the  capital  letter,  about  which  we  learn  that  words  of  the 
celestial  class  in  the  Hebrew  Word  are  to  some  extent  cha- 
racterized by  it  [and  sometimes  u  and  0],  and  that  it  is  used  in 
the  third  Heaven  because  it  gives  a  full  sound)  to  "  Czar  (whom 
Swedenborg  says  he  saw  two  or  three  times,  in  dreams  and  other- 
wise), takes  up  893  pages,  containing  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
information. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  or  two  specimens.  They  shall 
be  taken  at  random,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  fairly  representa- 
tive. "Allure.  Allicere.  A  19831.  Sirens  are  chiefly  of  the 
female  sex,  and  are  women  who  in  the  bodily  life  studied  to  allure 
their  associates  to  them  by  deep  wiles."  "  Bullock.  Juvencus. 
2179.  When  oxen  and  bullocks  appear  in  the  Wrorld  of  Spirits, 
they  know  that  the  Angels  are  talking  about  natural  goods."' 
"  Cut-throat.  Cultrarius.  A  279912.  The  reason  a  knife  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Word  is  that  in  the  other  life  there  are 
evil  spirits,  who  are  called  cut-throats,  at  whose  side  knives  appear 
to  hang,  on  account  of  their  having  a  nature  so  savage  that  they 
want  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  one  with  a  knife." 


NEW  MUSIC. 

TTTE  have  been  sent  the  pianoforte  score  of  the  new  work  by 
V  V  Mr.  F.  Corder  written  for  the  Leeds  Festival  this  year. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Sword  of  Argantyr,"  and  is  published  by 
Forsyth  Brothers.  The  subject  is  one  of  those  elaborate  Viking 
sagas,  of  which  in  this  work  only  a  short  episode  is  treated,  but 
enough  to  make  a  long  cantata.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  judge 
of  a  work  of  this  importance  without  hearing  it  performed  ;  but 
it  is  eminently  dramatic,  written  entirely  in  the  latest  modern 
style  ;  in  fact,  there  is  only  one  number  in  the  whole  work  where 
sustained  fugal  writing  is  introduced,  and  this  is  a  trio  for 
solo  voices  in  scene  iii.,  commencing  with  the  words  "Love  is 
abjur'd."  There  is  only  one  female  solo  part  in  the  work — we 
need  hardly  say  for  soprano — but  the  renderer  of  it  will  be  taxed 
to  her  utmost  limit ;  for  the  tenor,  Hjalmar,  only  appears  in 
the  second  part,  and  the  second  baritone  or  bass,  the  spirit  of 
Argantyr,  only  in  the  third  part.  The  introduction,  with  chorus, 
is  weird,  representing  a  fog  at  sea  in  a  boundless  ocean ;  the 
music  is  very  pictorial,  and  is  contrasted  by  an  adjuration  to  a 
reindeer,  sung  by  soprani  and  alti  in  strains  suggestive  of  hunt- 
ing. Then  comes  a  clanging,  clashing  scene  of  a  mutiny  on 
board.  The  uproar  is  well  represented  by  an  elaborate  six-part 
chorus,  consisting  of  a  soprano  and  alto  part,  and  two  tenor  and 
bass  parts.  Hervor,  the  soprano,  then  makes  her  appearance  in  a 
dramatic  scena  to  quell  the  riot,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
bus  not  much  rest.  The  first  scene,  or  what  in  other  works  would 
be  called  Part  I.,  ends  with  a  fine  chorus,  "  Our  voices  go> 
up  with  a  joy,"  in  which  again  appear  a  few  bars  of  canon. 
The  intermezzo  and  first  tenor  solo,  which  begin  the  second 
scene,  are  of  a  pastoral  character,  and  a  good  contrast  to  the 
preceding  dramatic  and  impassioned  scenes.  The  chorus,  "  Ha  ! 
see,  'tis  a  mountain  of  fire,"  is  powerful,  and,  we  predict, 
will  produce  a  great  effect;  but  it  is  only  suitable  to  a  choir 
of  the  excellence  and  scale  of  the  Leeds  one,  the  intervals  and 
writing  being  most  complicated.  This  ends  the  second  scene 
or  part.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  trio  in  the  third  scene, 
"  Love  is  abjur'd  "  ;  it  is  very  original  and  will  require  first-rate 
rendering.  The  cantata  concludes  with  a  fine  chorus  beginning 
"  ILrvor,  mighty  heroine,"  accompanied  by  a  high,  impassioned 
air  for  Hervor.  We  shall  be  curious  to  hear  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced on  this  work  at  Leeds ;  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
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ft  will  be  favourable ;  but  it  all  depends  on  the  parts  being 
well  balanced  and  the  instrumentation,  of  which  points  we  cannot 
judge  from  simply  a  pianoforte  score. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  sends  us  a  set  of  songs 
by  Wentworth  Bennett  called  "  Love  Lyrics."  We  are  agree- 
ably surprised  in  them  ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  have 
a  suite  of  sixteen  songs  on  the  same  sentimental  topic  and  by  the 
same  composer ;  but  Mr.  Bennett  contrives  to  rise  superior  to 
our  prognostications,  and  has  introduced  a  great  deal  of  variety 
and  originality  in  each  song.  For  instance,  there  could  be  no 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  treatment  of  the  first  and 
second — "  I  love  thee  "  and  "  I  live  for  thee  " — and  all  are  pretty 
and  effective. 

The  firm  of  Charles  Woolhouse  sends  us  a  varied  selection  of 
music.  "  Valse  de  Concert,"  by  T.  A.  de  Orellana,  is  a  showy  piece 
for  the  piano,  with  a  certain  brilliance  ;  but  we  are  lost  in  surprise 
that  there  should  be  such  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  music.  It  re- 
quires some  technical  skill ;  and  for  those  who  can  attain  to  this 
standard  of  execution  we  should  have  thought  it  would  have  raised 
a  taste  for  a  higher  class  of  music.  "  Toujours  at  oi,"  Pensee  pour 
piano,  by  G.  Saint  George,  is  another  of  the  same  kind  of  piece 
destined  for  an  ephemeral  existence  in  the  drawing-room.  "  Reveil 
du  printemps,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  also  of  a  light  class  of 
music,  but  has  some  good  points.  The  first  four  bars  of  the 
subject  of  the  Allegro  movement  are  good,  and  capable  of  some 
working  out ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  rapidly  develops  into  the 
commonplace.  "  The  Castle  in  the  Air,"  a  song  also  by  Mr. 
Saint  George,  is  pretty,  of  the  ballad  type,  and  does  not  strain  at 
too  much  effect ;  while  his  "  Elegie,"  for  violin  or  violoncello  and 
piano,  is  a  successful  work.  Mr.  Saint  George  never  writes 
anything  very  great  for  the  violin  and  kindred  instruments,  but 
he  understands  bringing  out  the  rich  sustained  notes  of  these 
instruments,  which,  practically,  is  all  that  an  amateur  can  ever 
attain  to.  We  like  his  "  Feuilles  dAlbum  "  much  less  ;  there  is 
a  sad  want  of  originality,  for  at  every  opening  note  to  each 
subject  we  know  well  the  hackneyed  phrase  that  will  follow. 
We  have  an  "  Idylle,"  for  flute  or  violin  and  piano,  by  Herbert 
F.  Sharpe,  Op.  38.  This  is  much  more  elaborate  music,  and 
requires  a  higher  stamp  of  virtuoso  to  play  it.  It  is  effective, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  passion  running  through  it.  We  also 
like  his  "  Legende "  for  violin  and  piano;  it  is  not  the  least 
hackneyed  in  conception,  and  we  would  wish  to  hear  it  done  full 
justice  to  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Miss  S. 
Emily  Oldham  shows  her  wisdom  in  adhering  to  an  old 
good  model  in  her  minuet  for  the  piano,  entitled,  "  In  the 
Olden  Time."  She  has  not  much  to  say  in  the  music,  but 
what  she  does  is  well  put  and  attractive.  Her  song,  "  Love's 
Return,"  is  equally  simple  and  taking,  and  "  Guardami,"  which 
is  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
old  Italian  style.  "Feuille  dAlbum,"  by  Jacques  Haakman, 
for  violin  and  piano,  has  one  good  short  motive,  but  this  is 
so  frequently  repeated  with  no  other  subject  to  relieve  it, 
we  are  truly  glad  the  work  is  short.  His  "  Afternoon  in 
February "  is  a  descriptive  song  of  a  melancholy  subject,  but 
has  some  dramatic  power.  "  In  Fairyland,"  morceau  caracteris- 
tique,  by  J.  Cliffe  Forrester,  is  a  bright  piece  for  the  pianoforte, 
■and  "  Can  you  forget  ?  "  music  by  Sydney  Shaw,  is  nothing  very 
striking,  but  up  to  the  average  of  many  drawing-room  songs. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Vernham's  song,  "Twilight,"  is  pathetic  and  pretty. 

Beneath  the  Roses,"  by  Gilbert  Byass,  is  simply  an  ordinary 
valse  set  to  music,  bright,  but  of  no  originality  ;  and  as  to  "  The 
Aureola,"  also  by  him,  it  may  become  popular,  for  it  is  a  complete 
plagiarism  of  Sullivan's  "  Lost  Chord."  "  Hermione "  and 
"  Margaret,"  two  valses,  also  by  Gilbert  Byass,  have  plenty  of 
tune  and  go  in  them ;  but  we  like  the  last  best,  for  it  has  a  germ 
of  originality.  Mr.  Byass  has  a  knack  of  picking  up  other  com- 
posers' ideas   and  clothing  them  in  a  slightly  different  form. 

Merry  Voices,"  polka  by  Carl  Kiefert,  has  a  lot  of  life  and  spirit, 
which  is  the  essential  thing  for  a  polka  good  for  dancing. 


MARINE  AQUARIA.* 

WHEN  the  late  Mr.  P.  II.  Gosse  published,  in  1854,  his 
volume  entitled  The  Aquarium — a  volume  which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  be  still  the  main  authority  on  the  subject — he  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  well-known  naturalist  Dr.  Johnston  to 
whom  the  honour  was  due  of  having  first  invented  the  marine 
aquarium,  in  1842.  This  statement,  however,  called  forth  appeals 
from  several  other  competitors,  and  in  particular  from  the  family 
of  Mr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the  Wardian  case  for  ferns,  who 
stated  that  in  1841  that  gentleman  had  established  "in  a  vessel, 
which  contained  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  rockwork  raised  several  feet  above  its  margin,"  a 
complete  fresh-water  aquarium,  in  which  he  kept  gold  and  silver 
fish.  This  enterprise,  however,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  fish-tank, 
and  was  not  of  the  first  importance  to  marine  natural  history. 
But  in  1846  Mrs.  Thynne,  as  Mr.  Gosse  dulv  acknowledged  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Aquarium,  was  the  first  "to  bring  t  o  London  and 
preserve  in  captivity  living  seaweeds  and  madrepores,  which  she 
had  collected  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  She  aerated  the  water  by 
daily  pouring  it  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  glass  bowl  to 

•  Murine  Aquaria  :  their  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management. 
.By  Reginald  A.  R.  Iiennctt.    London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill. 


another,  and  she  deserves  all  praise  for  being  the  earliest  real  in- 
ventor of  the  marine  aquarium. 

The  two  naturalists,  however,  to  whom  the  study  of  sea-crea- 
tures in  aquaria  owes  most  were  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  and  Mr.  Robert 
Warington,  who,  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time,  in  the  year 
1849,  but  without  any  cognisance  in  either  of  the  experiments  of 
the  other,  began  to  form  and  develop  aquaria  in  London.  Mr. 
Gosse  began  immediately  with  sea-animals  and  plants,  while  it 
was  not  until  1852  that  Mr.  Warington  began  to  prosecute  expe- 
riments with  salt  water,  his  vivaria  having  up  to  that  time  been 
stocked  with  pond-snails,  gold-fish,  and  water-weeds.  In 
October  1852  Mr.  Gosse  published  the  results  of  his  observations 
in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1853  they  added  a 
charm  of  novelty  to  his  delightful  volume,  A  Naturalist's  Rambles 
on  the  Devonshire  Coast.  Late  in  1853  Mr.  Warington  gave 
some  valuable  details  of  the  progress  of  his  experiments  in  the 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  and  the  question  of  marine  aquaria 
began  to  attract  universal  attention.  In  1854,  as  we  have  said, 
Mr.  Gosse  issued  his  Aquarium,  which  was  illustrated  with 
exquisite  coloured  plates,  in  a  style  then  quite  novel  to  the 
English  public.  The  subject  became  extremely  popular ;  and,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  information  from  those  who  desired  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  marine  zoology,  Mr.  Gosse  published,  in 
1855,  his  Handbook  to  the  Marine  Aquarium,  which  was  pre- 
sently followed  by  the  Glaucus  of  Charles  Kingsley.  The  marine 
aquarium  then  became  the  fashionable  rage  of  the  moment.  No 
drawing-room  was  considered  complete  which  did  not  contain  a 
bowl  of  animated  rarities;  and  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  began  to 
sketch  out  his  scheme  for  the  creation  of  great  public  aquaria  in 
the  chief  European  cities.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  succinct  his- 
tory of  a  very  agreeable  and  humanizing  branch  of  modern  popular 
science. 

The  little  book  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  produced  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  originality,  but  may  be  found  a  useful  compendium  of 
information  scattered  elsewhere,  as  to  the  kinds  of  animals  and 
seaweeds  which  live  best  in  captivity,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
most  profitable  to  procure.  It  explains  where  such  objects  are  to 
be  obtained,  and  how  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  those  pictures  which  are  engraved  by  a 
process  from  photographs  after  nature,  although  they  are  ugly, 
are  vivid  and  useful,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  engraver  has 
not  understood  the  formation  of  the  creature.  An  example  of  the 
latter  is  seen  on  p.  70,  in  the  illustration  of  that  exquisitely  pearly 
sea-anemone,  the  Bunodes  gemmaceus,  to  which  Gosse  gave  the  un- 
justifiably cruel  English  name  of  the  Gem  Pimplet.  The  tenta- 
cles of  this  anemone,  in  the  engraving,  look  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  orange  capsules  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  iris,  when  they  lie 
burst  open  and  shattered  by  the  wind.  The  engraver  or  process- 
maker  has  evidently  not  understood  the  structure  of  the  Pimplet. 

There  has  been  little  improvement  in  the  artifices  by  which 
marine  animals  are  brought  from  the  shore  and  preserved  in 
tanks.  The  collecting  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr.  Bennett  is 
the  precise  counterpart  of  that  described  by  Gosse  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  a  square-bottomed  wickerwork  basket,  divided  into 
four  compartments  and  fitted  up  with  two  large  and  four  small 
glass  vessels.  The  implements  are  the  same,  too  ;  a  geologist's 
hammer,  a  cold  chisel,  and  a  leno  net.  Mr.  Bennett  describes 
the  methods  of  collecting,  from  his  own  experience,  and  he  seems 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  His  descriptive  powers,  how- 
ever, must  be  limited,  or  he  is  deceived  in  his  nomenclature  when 
he  says  that  the  Zostera  marina  is  to  be  found  in  rock-pools,  and 
is  a  "  green  weed,  with  feathery  branches.''  What  can  he  meanp 
Zostera  marina  is  the  Sea-grass,  beds  of  which  occur  in  deep 
water,  never  in  pools,  and  its  leaves  are  long,  glossy,  narrow 
ribands,  like  grass,  but  even  less  "  feathery  "  and  less  "  branched," 
if  that  be  possible.  He  goes  on  to  recommend  Zostera  for  the 
tank,  but  our  own  experience  is  that  it  is  totally  useless  and  even 
harmful  in  an  aquarium.  Mr.  Bennett  gives  excellent  advice 
when  he  remarks  that  stone  jars  containing  specimens,  when  sent 
by  passenger  train  to  London,  should  be  but  half  filled  with 
water.  The  splashing  about  of  the  contents,  which  alarms  the 
timid  collector,  is  really  beneficial  to  the  animals,  as  it  keeps  the 
water  comparatively  fresh  and  aerated.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  pages  of  his  little  manual  are  those  (pp.  49-52)  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  things  which  the  collector  is  not  to  do.  Some- 
times these  seem  a  little  unlikely  to  be  done,  as  "  Don't  let  the 
animals  take  a  header  up  the  siphon."  We  should  not  have  sup- 
posed that  they  would  wish  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Bennett  once  pos- 
sessed an  eel  that  performed  this  extraordinary  feat  of  suicide. 


THREE  MEDICAL  BOOKS.' 

fpiIE  perusal  of  Mr.  Ellis's  treatise  on  the  human  foot  has 
-A-  given  us  great  pleasure.  We  have  not  previously  met  with 
so  intelligent  and  accurate  a  description  of  the  mechanism  and 
functions  of  the  various  structures  which  enter  into  its  formation. 
The  keynote  of  the  book  is  struck  in  the  opening  paragraph,  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

Of  the  two  feet  with  which  man  is  endowed,  each  may  be  regarded  as 

*  The  Human  Foot.    By  Thomas  S.  Ellis.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

Medical  Handbook  o  f  Life  Assurance.  By  James  Edward  Pollock,  M.D., 
F.K.C.P.,  and  James  Chisholm.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Dictionary  of  Medical  Specialist*.  Edited  by  W.  P.  \V.  Phillimore, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.    London  :  Charle3  J.  Clark. 
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the  counterpart  of  the  other,  in  every  respect  corresponding.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  understand  the  fe".>t,  from  whatever  point  of  view  they 
may  be  regarded,  unless  we  consider  them  in  combination. 

We  entirely  endorse  the  opinion  here  expressed.  To  the  non- 
recognition  of  its  truth,  iind  the  consequent  attempt  to  make 
either  foot  appear  symmetrical  in  itself  are  principally  due  the 
mistakes  in  shoe-making  which  give  rise  to  so  much  misery  and 
fully  justify  Carlyle's  description  of  us  (in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dowie) 
as  "  a  public  suffering  much  in  its  feet."  From  this  false  concep- 
tion of  the  real  beauty  of  a  foot  has  arisen  the  fashionable  boot, 
coming  to  a  central  point,  and  producing  overlapping  toes,  in- 
growing nails,  bunions,  corns,  and  other  unsightly  deformities  so 
frequently  observed  in  the  feet  of  those  who  have  persistently 
sacrificed  comfort  and  utility  at  the  shrine  of  fashion.  The  same 
idea  is  carried  out  in  practice  to  a  still  greater  extreme  by  the 
high-caste  Chinese  ladies.  The  author  shows  that  artists  have 
not  been  altogether  blameless  in  this  matter.  At  first  sight  we 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  the  makers  of  boots  and  shoes  as 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  unsuitable  and,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  true  art,  inelegant  foot-clothing  in  common  use  ;  but 
this  would  be  unjust,  as  they  are  obliged  to  supply  the 
form  of  article  demanded  by  a  vitiated  public  taste.  It  is  a 
pitiful  sight  to  see  the  distortion  of  the  feet  of  young  children 
deliberately,  though  ignorantlv,  undertaken  by  loving  parents 
almost  before  they  can  walk.  "We  think  Mr.  Ellis  perfectly 
right  in  his  opinion  that  the  military  position,  with  the  toes 
turned  out,  is  not  the  best  for  either  walking  or  prolonged 
standing,  and  agree  with  him  that  the  feet  should  be  parallel  in 
both  cases.  His  advocacy  of  making  boots  from  lasts  which  are 
really  of  the  same  shape  as  the  feet  to  be  clothed  is,  of  course, 
60und  ;  and  the  form  of  last  invented  by  him  appears  to  us  excel- 
lent. We  trust  that  this  book  will  obtain  the  wide  circulation 
to  whicli  its  merit  entitles  it,  and  that  the  principles  set  forth  in 
it  will  meet  with  general  acceptation. 

The  Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  a  physician  and  an  actuary,  both  men  of  eminence  in 
their  respective  professions.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  a  good  guide  for  medical  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  examine  those  proposing  to  insure  their  lives. 
In  this  expectation  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  methods  by 
which  the  personal  and  family  history  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  proposer  can  be  best  ascertained  are  fully  described. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  various  hereditary  taints  and 
existing  morbid  conditions  as  affecting  the  value  of  a  life  is 
carefully  pointed  out.  We  notice  occasionally  some  inexactness 
of  wording,  as  in  section  28,  p.  23,  where  experience  is  spoken 
of  as  a  rare  intellectual  .'/iff.  Errors  such  as  this  do  not  de- 
tract greatly  from  the  value  of  the  book,  but  are  certainly 
blemishes,  and  should  be  corrected  in  any  future  edition.  Con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  teaching,  Dr.  Pollock  speaks  of 
the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  as  occurring  "  in  the  first  part  of 
the  heart's  systole,"  instead  of  the  latter  part  of  the  diastole.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  should  prove  useful  to  those 
who  are  only  occasionally  required  to  examine  for  life  assurance. 

The  raison  d" etre  of  the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Specialists  is  not 
obvious.  The  author  states  that  "  its  object  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  profession,  in  a  convenient  form,  information  which 
hitherto  has  been  unattainable,  save  at  much  loss  of  time  in 
searching  and  comparing  medical  directories  and  hospital  lists." 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  practitioner  of 
medicine  possesses,  or  has  access  to,  Churchill's  Medical  Directory, 
which  contains  considerably  fuller  information  respecting  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  devoting  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
special  branches  of  the  profession  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Phillimore. 
The  proposition  that  it  is  necessary  to  inform  medical  men  as  to 
who  are  the  leading  lights  in  their  profession  is  altogether  un- 
tenable. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Till]  second  part  of  M.  Decrue's  History  of  the  great  Constable 
of  Montmorency  (1)  marked  itself  off  naturally  enough  from 
the  first.  Whatever  the  defects  of  Francis  I.  (and  they  were 
many  enough  and  large  enough),  no  Minister  was  ever  likely  to 
make  of  him  a  mere  king  who  reigns  and  does  not  govern.  With 
his  son  and  grandsons  it  was  different,  and  great  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  France  under  them  reduces  itself,  in  fact,  to  the  rivalries 
■or  coalitions  of  the  Constable  with  Guises,  with  the  Chatillons, 
with  Condei,  with  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  wars  with  England 
and  Germany  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  the  religious  wars 
in  the  second,  are  all  connected  with  Montmorency's  name  and 
actions  ;  nor  was  he  less  eminent  in  peace  than  in  war.  M. 
Decrue  is  right  in  saying  that  no  one  ever  succeeded  him  inexactly 
the  same  double  capacity.  The  Guises  would  willingly  have  done 
so,  but  could  not ;  Richelieu,  though  an  infinitely  greater  states- 
man, and  not  unwarlike,  was  Montmorency's  equal  neither  in 
lineage  nor  in  generalship.  If  Marlborough  had  been  a  great 
noble  by  birth,  and  had  not  been  so  much  engrossed  in  foreign 
war,  he  would  have  come  near  to  the  Constable.  But  the 
Minister-Commander-in-Chief,  the  "Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom,"  has  become  a  practical  impossibility  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  unless,  like  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  he  makes  himself 


nominal  as  well  as  real  chief  of  the  State.  M.  Decrue,  however, 
makes  no  exaggeration  in  respect  to  his  hero.  Indeed,  Anne  de 
Montmorency  is  not  personally  a  fascinating  character,  despite 
his  splendour.  He  is  more  desirable  in  the  fine  equestrian  statue 
which  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Salon,  and  is  now  at 
Chant  illy,  on  canvas  or  on  paper,  than  he  could  have  been  to 
live  with.  For  all  his  bravery  (which  was  indeed  sometimes 
suspected  of  bravado),  his  high  birth,  his  wealth,  his  encourage- 
ment of  art,  he  is  inferior  in  romantic  interest,  not  merely  to 
Guise,  but  to  the  severe  figure  of  Coligny.  Of  the  worst  fault  of 
the  French  nobility — its  perfectly  shameless  and  insatiable  place- 
hunting  and  money-grabbing — there  never  was  a  more  signal 
example  than  Montmorency.  Still  his  extraordinary  position  and 
his  very  remarkable  abilities  entitle  him  to  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  French  history  and  in  this  book,  which  will  probably 
remain  for  some  time  the  accepted  monograph  on  the  subject, 
and  the  first  part  of  which  has  already  been  "  crowned  "  by  the 
Academy.  As  a  book  to  read  it  perhaps  abounds  a  little  too 
much  in  detail,  some  of  whicli  might  have  been  omitted  without 
loss  of  precision  and  with  considerable  gain  to  the  lucidity  and 
interest  of  the  narrative.  But  this  of  itself  makes  it  a  more 
valuable  book  for  reference,  and  the  fulness  of  its  page-by-page 
reference  to  authorities  is  extraordinary. 

The  Sensations  (2)  of  M.  RentS  Maizeroy  (a  writer  of  almost  the 
youngest  school,  and  of  considerable  powers,  who  has  sometimes, 
like  too  many  others,  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  subjects) 
belongs  to  a  class  of  book  which  was  almost  unknown  till  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  the  class  of  very  elaborate  sketches — vignettes  as 
it  were — sometimes  purely  descriptive,  sometimes  with  a  little 
"  story "  thrown  in,  always  more  or  less  short,  and  aiming  at 
great  accomplishment  of  style.  The  earliest  book  of  the  kind 
that  we  can  think  of  was  Louis  Bertrand's  Gaspard  de  la  nuit; 
the  best  is  Baudelaire's  Petits  pohnes  en  prose.  M.  Maizeroy  does 
not  come  up  to  these  two,  and  indeed  his  attempts  are  less 
elaborately  planned  as  hybrids  between  prose  and  poetry ;  but 
they  are  good  specimens  of  literary  impressionism,  with  passages 
here  and  there  of  considerable  merit.  There  is,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain insincerity  of  tone  about  them,  as  where  the  author  after 
one  of  his  country  journeys  and  enjoyments  of  pure  delights, 
sighs  over  the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  drudgery  at  Paris, 
and  to  the  "  particular  cabinets,  with  their  mirrors  scribbled  over 
by  the  diamond  rings  of  drolesses."  The  contrast  is,  no  doubt, 
one  which  will  commend  itself  as  much  to  the  man  of  taste  as  to 
the  moralist.  But  if  we  come  to  that,  was  there  any  force 
majeure  which  obliged  M.  Maizeroy,  even  if  he  had  to  return  to 
his  drudgery,  to  return  at  the  same  time  to  the  particular 
cabinets  and  the  drolesses  ?  Je  rien  vois  pas  la  necessite,  as  the 
best  form  of  one  of  the  best  of  anecdotes  has  it. 

The  perplexity  which  always  weighs  upon  the  reviewer  of 
M.  du  Boisgobey,  in  the  matter  of  "telling  the  story,"  is  perhaps 
best  solved  by  strictly  quoting  the  official  description  of  the  book. 
Double-blanc  (3),  then,  is  "  a  recital  of  the  most  dramatic,  full  of 
surprises,  emotion,  and  the  unexpected."  Its  title  is  "  the  sur- 
name of  a  charming  woman  who  at  last  finds  happiness  after 
terrible  peripeties."  We  can  attest  the  truth  of  this,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  diminish  the  fearful  joy  of  the  reader 
who  declines  to  be  informed  beforehand  of  anything  which  that 
story  contains.  Le  petit  Gosse  (4)  (a  common,  not  a  proper, 
name)  is  a  foundling.  His  experiences,  both  in  the  asylum  and 
out  of  it,  are  pleasantly  told,  and  the  stage  English  governess 
who  appears  may  be  forgiven  to  M.  Busnach.  By  the  way,  it  is 
rather  a  curious  instance  of  the  ineradicable  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  "  pass  it  on"  that  this  impossible  person  is  a  revenge 
not  nearly  so  much  for  any  English  caricature  as  for  the  German 
Hawfranzbsin.  In  striking  contrast  with  both  these  books,  good 
as  both  are,  is  M.  Victor  Fournel's  Maman  capitaine  (5).  It  is 
hardly  a  novel,  and  may  even  be,  as  the  author  hints,  over-true. 
The  misfortunes  of  Lieutenant  Hardy  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
harrowing,  according  to  a  well-known  canon  of  art  which  forbids 
the  attempt  to  portray  hopeless  and  continuous  ill  luck  and 
misery ;  but  they  are  horribly  possible,  and  told  with  a  curious 
absence  of  exaggeration  and  a  very  delicate  and  pathetic  touch. 
The  book  is  simply  the  history  of  a  man  who,  partly  through 
over-delicacy  of  feeling,  partly  by  sheer  ill  luck,  misses,  or 
loses,  every  chance  in  life,  and  is  killed  at  last,  less  by  the 
continued  pressure  of  hardship  and  misfortune  than  by  the  death 
of  the  adopted  child  whom  he  has  managed  to  support.  The 
public  which  buys,  "  crowns,"  and  hails  as  a  kind  of  revelation 
such  maundering  trash  as  M.  Edouard  Rod's  Sens  de  la  vie — the 
weary,  old,  effeminate  winnings  of  idleness  and  fulness  of  bread — 
will  probably  put  Maman  capitaine  aside,  as  well  as  sensa- 
tionalists, Socialists,  and  all  other  "  ists."  But  it  certainly  has  the 
truth  of  literature,  and  we  fear  it  has  the  truth  of  life.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  is  another  short  story  in  the  book,  as  a  make- 
weight.   This  is  comic,  not  tragic,  but  also  good  of  its  kind. 


(2)  Sensations.    Par  Rene'  Maizeroy.    Paris  :  Plou. 
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(4)  Le  petit  Gosse.    Par  W.  Busnach.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WHAT  may  be  termed  the  commercial  energy  of  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  Mr.  George  G. 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  The  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  in  recent  years 
among  teachers  and  men  of  business,  its  educational  importance 
having  been  strangely  overlooked  by  most  writers  or  compilers  of 
geographical  text-books.  Of  the  various  manuals  that  treat  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  commerce  which  have  appeared 
of  late  years,  the  majority  may  be  described  as  books  of  re- 
ference or  statistical  epitomes.  Mr.  Chisholm's  work  aims  at 
fostering  an  "  intellectual  interest "  in  commercial  geography, 
and  has  a  wider  scope  than  any  book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
With  the  exception  of  such  items  as  area,  population,  and  raw 
or  manufactured  products,  the  statistical  information,  which  is 
of  great  value  and  most  conveniently  tabulated,  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  work  in  an  appendix.  Thus  the  reader  who 
consults  the  book  for  facts  is  not  distracted  by  a  superfluity  of 
figures.  By  an  excellent  arrangement  of  sections  and  para- 
graphs, which  are  numbered  throughout  the  book  and  referred 
to  by  their  numbers  when  necessary,  the  information  is  both 
clearly  and  concisely  conveyed.  The  numerous  maps,  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Weller,  offer  well-defined  and  strictly  relevant  illustra- 
tion of  population,  products,  coaling-stations,  railways,  canals, 
and  other  channels  of  trade.  Altogether,  this  careful  and 
conscientious  volume  is  something  better  than  that  kind  of 
tedious  and  familiar  compilation  of  indigestible  facts  known 
as  a  guide  to  useful  knowledge.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Chisholm's 
commentary  takes  a  theoretical  form,  as  in  the  comparison 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  the  commercial  disabilities  of  this  country 
Mr.  Chisholm  reckons  the  dearness  of  land,  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  the  high  tariffs  of  Protectionist  countries,  the  want  of  a 
decimal  coinage,  and  the  backward  state  of  technical  and  com- 
mercial education,  in  connexion  with  which  Mr.  Chisholm  indi- 
cates as  a  hindrance- "a  mode  of  spelling  in  favour  of  which  not 
one  argument  of  weight  can  be  advanced,  except  the  fact  that  it 
exists  and  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of."  This  is  surely  a  very  extreme 
view  of  a  simple  matter.  It  is  well  enough  to  clinch  this  severity 
of  judgment  by  citing  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  opinion  that  "  English 
spelling  is  a  national  misfortune " ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
foreigners  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  England  easily 
vanquish  the  difficulties  of  our  language.  If  German  clerks 
triumph,  as  they  notoriously  do,  why  should  the  English  child 
be  handicapped,  as  Mr.  Max  Miiller  suggests,  in  the  keen  inter- 
national race?  The  plea  of  the  spelling-reform  faddists  was 
never  revealed  in  more  naked  absurdity  than  in  Mr.  Chisholm's 
advocacy.  It  is  the  foreigner,  not  the  native,  who  is  handicapped. 
Let  our  mercantile  clerks  master  German  and  French  and  we 
should  hear  nothing  more  of  the  supposed  disability. 

In  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  we  have  a  selection  from 
Burns — Burns ;  Selected  Poems,  edited,  with  notes,  glossary,  and 
introduction,  by  J.  Logie  Robertson  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press) — which  does  not  lessen  the  healthy  distaste  for  selections 
from  the  English  poets  which  much  experience  of  such  labours 
tends  to  promote.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Robertson's  notes  are 
wrritten,  it  would  seem,  for  mere  children.  His  introduction, 
intended  to  be  a  "  clear  outline  of  the  life  of  Burns,"  is  thin  and 
scrappy.  His  selection  excludes,  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
some  of  the  poet's  most  characteristic  work,  and  omits  from 
several  poems  deemed  worthy  of  inclusion  here  a  line  and  there  a 
stanza,  and  this  "for  one  reason  or  another."  This  unaccounted- 
for  prudishness  is  truly  unaccountable.  Here,  too,  is  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  "  notes,"  a  commentary  on  the  lyric,  "  My 
love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose  "  : — "  A  simple,  straightforward,  im- 
passioned love-lyric,  conceived  with  all  the  charming  abandon  of 
the  old  romantic  ballad  style."  Could  anything  be  more  tediously 
superfluous  ?    "  Style  "  quoth'a  ?    Why,  the  art  is  nature. 

The  new  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  an  attractive  gift-book  in  its  pretty  cloth 
binding  of  pale  green  and  gold,  shows  in  all  respects  a  constant 
adherence  to  the  standard  of  excellence  prescribed  at  its  birth. 
Much  of  its  contents  is  already  familiar  matter  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Swinburne's  musical  and  pathetic  Jacobite  ballad, 
and  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Sant'  Ilario,  are  now  no  new  things 
for  the  magazine  reader,  though  they  impart,  with  the  many 
well-illustrated  topographical  papers  that  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  English  Illustrated,  a  permanent  interest  to  a 
bright  and  varied  volume  which  is  by  no  means  common  to  maga- 
zine literature. 

The  third  volume  of  Blackie's  Modern  Cyclopedia,  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Annandale  (Blackie  &  Sons),  is  advanced  well  on  in  the 
letter  F,  and  reveals  nothing  on  consultation  that  should  affect 
our  original  impression  of  its  utility  as  a  handy  and  accurate  work 
for  general  reference.  The  maps  and  woodcuts  are  unusually 
good,  the  latter  being  quite  free  from  the  murky  ambiguity  that 
marks  the  ordinary  embellishments  of  dictionaries.  Perhaps  the 
attempt  to  give  phonetic  equivalents  of  foreign  names  is  to  be 
deplored.  It  never  has  succeeded  and  never  will.  The  English 
reader  is  decidedly  not  assisted  when  he  is  directed  to  pronounce 
Delaroche  "  de-la-rosh,"  and  Delavigne  "  de-la-veny." 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler's 
delightful  notes  on  bird  life  in  Oxford,  the  Midlands,  and  in 
Alpine  parts — A  Year  with  the  Birds  (Macmillan  &  Co.) — with 
Mr.  Bryan  Hook's  unconventional  illustrations. 


In  his.  drama  Louis  the  Eleventh  (Elliot  Stock)  Mr.  John  Arthur 
Coupland  is  scarcely  successful  either  as  an  imitator  of  Delavigne's 
popular  play  or  as  a  dramatizer  of  dramatic  fiction.  His  drama 
is  a  very  thin  solution  of  Quentin  Burward,  with  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  Scott  entirely  evaporated.  There  are  all  the  characters, 
save  the  picturesque  Bohemian,  and  most  of  the  incidents  of  the 
novel,  in  Mr.  Coupland  s  play  ;  yet  all  is  said  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment. Of  characterization  the  author  reveals  absolutely 
nothing.  His  puppets  are  all  delivered  of  one  kind  of  speech,  a 
diction  that  recalls  the  inflated  style  of  the  Minerva  Press  fiction. 
The  subtlety  of  Louis  is  indicated  in  the  following  "  aside," 
spoken  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  : — 

Oh  that  I  had  this  fellow  in  rny  power  ! 
I'd  torture  him  as  now  he  tortures  me. 

Quentin  starts  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  De  la  Marck,  who  is 
about  to  slay  Louis,  with 

Hold  !  felon  knight,  thy  sacrilegious  hand  ; 
while  Louis,  as  a  spectator,  gleefully  shouts,  as  the  fight  goes  on, 

Oh,  my  brave  Scot !  well  struck,  my  bonny  Scot  ! 
There,  there  !  a  very  David  in  the  field ! 
He's  down  !    He's  down  !    He's  down ! 

And  De  la  Marck  responds,  as  do  all  the  dramatis  persona? 
whenever  anything  like  a  crisis  arises,  in  a  mellifluous  rhymed 
couplet : — 

Ay,  low  enough  !    Now  sorrow  grip  your  hearts — 
I  curse  you  dying !    Now  my  soul  departs  ! 

Bluebeard  Notes,  by  Ira  Billman  (New  York  :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls),  is  a  nicely-printed  volume  of  carefully-dated  common- 
place lyrics,  none  of  which  is  m  any  way  remarkable,  except  a  daring 
and  grotesque  Tennysonian  celebration  of  an  episode  of  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  when  "  Major  Keenan  with  his  300  horse- 
men "  was  ordered  to  check  the  enemy's  charge  while  his  com- 
mander got  certain  guns  into  position.  "  You  must  do  it  at  all 
cost,"  he  was  told,  and  Keenan  replied,  "  That  is  the  same  as 
saying  '  you  must  be  killed,'  "  adding  with  a  smile,  "  General,  I 
will  do  it."  It  was  nobly  done,  this  charge  of  "  The  Brave 
Three  Hundred  "  :— 

In  the  nick  of  time, 

On  the  tick  of  time, 
Where  the  front  thunder'd  ; 

To  inflict  a  blow, 

In  the  face  of  the  foe, 

As  it  rushed  along 

Twenty  thousand  strong, 
Rode  the  brave  three  hundred. 

Truly  they  are  an  inventive  people  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  their  poets 
proclaim  the  fact. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  The  Gentleman,s  Magazine  Library? 
edited  by  George  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  with  bibliographical 
notes  by  A.  C.  Bicklev  (Elliot  Stock),  a  collection  of  extracts  on 
special  books  and  subjects  ;  the  annual  volume  of  Sunday,  an 
excellent  illustrated  magazine  for  children  (  Wells  Gardner,  Darton, 
&  Co.) ;  The  Eagle,  a  magazine  privately  printed  for  members  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mining  Royalties,  and  their  Effect 
on  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades,  by  W.  R.  Sorley,  M.A.  (Henry 
Frowde)  ;  and  Mrs.  Carlisle-Carr's  Illustrated  Manual  of  Vowel 
Sounds  (Weekes  &  Co.),  a  useful  addition  to  the  author's  previous 
brochures  on  voice  production  and  singing,  with  photographic 
illustrations. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  ^Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  includhip 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  30,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher? 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street? 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Bue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse);  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  KiosauE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Cajmcines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 
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ITALY  AND  "OUTIDANOS." 

IT  would  be  almost  impertinent  for  outsiders  to  interfere 
in  the  family  quarrel  going  on  between  different  sections 
of  Gladstonians  as  to  the  question  whether  "  Outidanos  " 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  is  Mr.  Gladstone  or  is  not 
Mr.  Gladstone.  A  morning  mouthpiece,  and,  if  respecta- 
bility be  a  qualification  for  representation,  the  most  repre- 
sentative mouthpiece  of  the  true  faith  (as  per  latest  edition, 
to  be  changed  when  needful),  is  quite  certain  that  no  one 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  written  the  article ;  an 
evening  mouthpiece  has  insisted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can- 
not have  written  it,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wicked  to 
admit  it  if  he  had.  We  have  long  and  persistently  main- 
tained in  these  pages  that  it  matters  very  much  less  who 
says  a  thing  than  what  the  thing  is  which  is  said,  and  what 
probability  there  is  of  its  representing  fact  if  it  purport  to 
be  a  statement  of  fact,  or  a  considerable  body  of  influential 
opinion  if  it  be  a  statement  of  opinion.  The  article  of 
"  Outidanos  "  (which  we  may  explain,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons  who  have  either  not  enjoyed  or  have  some- 
thing forgotten  a  classical  education,  means  pretty  exactly 
"  a  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likelihood ")  has,  at  any  rate, 
been  rapturously  greeted  as  containing  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation  in  regard  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  as  distinguished  by  specially  Gladstonian  marks.  It 
is  certainly  distinguished  by  one  such.  It  is  not  often 
easy  to  find  a  form  of  assertion  respecting  that  remark- 
able man  in  whieh  even  the  more  calm  and  rational  of 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  respectively  would  agree.  But 
such  a  formula,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  would  be  pro- 
bably found  in  the  assertion  that  knowledge  of  and  expert- 
ness  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  are  not  exactly  the 
strongest  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wide  and  varied  mental 
equipment.  The  rude  Conservative  might  put  it  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  knowledge  of  foreign  policy  is  that  of  a  child, 
and  his  judgment  therein  such  as  a  child  might  be  ashamed 
of;  the  devout  Gladstonian,  that  the  extensive  and  multi- 
farious interests  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  mind 
has  been  concerned  have  left  him  little  time  to  devote  to 
any  but  a  few  parts  of  this  special  subject.  But  the  wise 
will  see  that  even  these  extremer  forms  of  the  formula 
testify  to  a  virtual  agreement.  And  it  is  certain  that 
the  combined  ignorance  and  misjudgment  of  this  article  are 
worthy  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  another  contention 
which  has  been  advanced,  that  the  article  cannot  be  Mr. 
Gladstone's  because  there  are  things  in  it  which  it  would 
be  very  imprudent  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  as  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister  and  one  vehemently  hoping  to  be  Prime 
Minister  again,  we  had  rather  not  speak.  Recollections  of 
some  references  to  the  Empire- Kingdom  of  Austria- Hun- 
gary might  indicate  a  somewhat  different  deduction  from 
the  undoubted  fact. 

The  fashion  of  giving  in  daily  newspapers  summaries  of 
sensationally  signed  or  more  sensationally  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  articles  in  magazines  has  probably  put 
most  people  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  in  possession 
of  the  substance  of  this  "  Outidanic  "  discussion  of  "  The 
"  Triple  Alliance  and  Italy's  Place  in  it."  The  author, 
whoever  he  is  (and  he  sometimes  writes  so  very  much  like 
two  gentlemen  at  once,  or  one  coached  by  another  in  a 
subject  unfamiliar  to  him,  that  his  sentences  do  not  even 
follow  on  each  other),  writes  as  a  very  strong  partisan  and 
admirer  of  France,  a  less  strong,  but  still  strong,  admirer  of 
Russia,  a  non-intervention  man  as  regards  England,  an 
alarmist  as  regards  Germany,  a  half-contemptuous  disliker 
of  Austria,  and  an  Italomaniac  who  is  terribly  afraid  that 
Italy  has  entered  on  the  bad  way.  He  shares  the  doubts 
and  qualms  of  Mr.  Labouciiere  as  to  the  relations  of 
England  to  the  Triple  Alliance ;  he  pretty  openly  gives  his 


opinion  that,  though  war  is  a  b/d  thing,  a  Fi-ench  war  of 
revanche  to  get  back  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  just  and 
right.  He  thinks  that  the  League  of  Peace,  so  far  from 
ensuring  peace,  can,  at  its  utmost,  only  equal  France  and 
Russia  combined,  and  must  draw  England  in  to  be  certain 
of  victory ;  and  he  rates  the  military  power  of  Austria 
very  low.  But,  though  he  indulges  in  divers  side-flings  at 
Tory  policy  in  England,  his  chief  concern  is  with  his 
beloved  Italy,  which  is  combining  with  bold  bad  men 
in  Germany,  and  bad  weak  men  in  Austria,  to  do  the 
things  which  are  not  for  her  peace,  and  to  oppose 
his  beloved  France.  He  thinks  that  Italy  has,  or  need  have, 
no  enemies  ;  he  urges,  admitting  incidentally  that  the 
much-prized  unificition  has  of  itself  saddled  Italy  with 
immense  burdens,  that  the  policy x>f  large  military  and  naval 
armaments  is  aggravating  those  burdens  to  a  crushing 
extent.  And  even  this  seems  to  move  him  less  than  the 
conviction  that  Italy  is,  by  partaking  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
"  opposing  the  cause  of  rational  liberty  and  progress  in 
"  Europe "  and  behaving  ungratefully  to  good  France, 
which  has  "  promoted  the  cause  and  even  fought  the  battle 
"  of  liberty  on  more  titan  one  occasion  "  (a  somewhat  grudging 
testimonial,  by-the-bye).  All  which  things  being  so,  the 
appearance  of  Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  is  "no  better 
"  than  a  gigantic  piece  of  political  tomfoolery." 

It  would  almost  be  an  appropriate,  though  it  might  seem 
a  flippant,  answer  to  "  Outidanos"  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  to  repeat  any  one  of  the  numerous  colloquial 
forms  in  verse  and  prose  of  the  proposition  that  if  certain 
things  were  different  other  things  would  be  different 
likewise.  If  any  Italian  cares  to  defend  his  countiy 
and  its  statesmen  from  the  charge  of  "tomfoolery,"  he  will 
certainly  begin  by  denying  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Outidanic  majors,  and  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
supporting  his  denial  with  solid  arguments  and  facts.  He 
will  point  out  that,  so  far  from  there  being  no  cause  of 
quarrel  between  France  and  Italy,  there  is  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shabby  honorarium  exacted  by  France  in 
1859  and  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  service  she  rendered 
even  on  those  terms.  He  will  assert,  and  those  who  know  will 
give  him  their  corroboration,  that  ever  since  1870,  whether 
it  be  due  to  French  anger  at  not  being  assisted  then  by 
Italy,  or  to  discomfort  at  seeing  a  great  Power  growing  up 
on  the  French  frontier,  or  to  anything  else,  the  spirit  of  ill- 
will  to  Italy  has  been  constantly  growing  in  France.  He 
will  perhaps  be  unkind  enough  to  point  out  that  French  in- 
terferences "on  behalf  of  liberty,"  like  French  interferences 
on  behalf  of  authority  (for  this  uncourteous  controversialist 
will  probably  remind  "  Outidanos  "  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  French  expedition  to  Italy  in  1849  as  we^  as  one  in 
1859),  have  always  either  resulted  in  a  solid  fee  to  the 
liberators  or  have  coincided  with  some  desire  on  those 
liberators'  part  to  vindicate  their  own  prestige,  exercise 
their  own  forces,  plant  or  water  their  own  laurels,  and 
grind  their  own  axes  in  some  way.  He  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  per- 
haps something  to  say  on  the  violent  and  perfectly  genuine 
popular  jealousy  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of 
France  and  their  Italian  neighbours,  which,  not  by  any  fault 
whatever  of  Italy,  has  grown  up  of  late. 

But  his  strongest  reply  would  be  a  more  general  one,  and 
one  which  we,  who  are  no  Italomaniacs,  and  have  sometimes 
been  accused  of  telling  Italians  uncomfortable  truths,  can 
fully  endorse.  "  Outidanos,"  like  all  sentimental  poli- 
ticians, thinks  that  he  can  make  a  nation,  and  a  great 
nation,  and  that'  that  nation  can  then  maintain  itself  on  non- 
combatant  principles.  Italy  has  no  enemies ;  at  any  rate, 
she  need  have  none;  every  one  takes  a  sentimental  delight  in 
her;  nobody  wishes  her  ill ;  why  should  she  spend  her  money 
on  nasty  warships,  and  turn  her  sons  into  soldiers,  instead 
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of  building  plenty  of  large  hotels  and  steam  gondolas,  and 
teaching  the  said  sons  to  be  waiters  and  ciceroni  ?  "  That, 
"  good  Mr.  Outidanos,"  our  Italian  will  certainly  say,  "  is, 
11  saving  your  reverence,  precisely  the  way  in  which  we 
"  came  under  the  '  slavery '  to  which  you  are  so  proud  of 
"  having  helped  to  put  an  end  thirty  years  ago  ;  and,  if 
"  you  do  not  mind,  or  even  if  you  do,  we  shall  most  par- 
"  ticularly  decline  to  go  that  way  any  more.  A  nation,  as 
"  you  English  have  shown,  though  you  seem  to  have  for- 
"  gotten  it  a  little,  becomes  a  nation,  and  keeps  itself  a 
"  nation,  by  being  ready  and  able  to  thrash  any  one  who 
"  tries  to  take  its  liberties  away,  by  helping  its  friends 
"  stoutly,  and  punishing  its  enemies  heavily.  That  is  what 
"  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  at  least  to  get  ready  for  doing,  so 
"  as  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  having  to  sympathize  with 
"  our  '  slavery '  a  second  time.  And  if  it  is  gigantic  tom- 
"  foolery  to  do  so,  why,  we  are  quite  content  to  be  gigantic 
"  tomfools." 


TWADDLE  ABOUT  ETON. 

AS  if  there  were  not  enough,  and  too  much,  to  write 
about,  the  Times  has  opened  a  correspondence  on 
games  at  Eton.  The  usual  flood  of  twaddle  is  in  full  spate, 
and  there  is  not  a  halfpennyworth  of  fact  in  all  the  pro- 
digious deal  of  amateur  wit  and  eloquence.  Somebody  has 
told  somebody  calling  himself  "  Etonensis  "  that  fifth-form 
boys  and  others  are  compelled  to  play  cricket  fourteen 
times  a  week.  How  much  do  they  play  each  time  1  Is  it 
all  matches,  or  are  practising  at  a  net  and  practising 
fielding  included  ]  Are  they  even  made  to  play  at  all  1 
These  are  matters  of  detail ;  the  main  questions  are : — ■ 
Should  boys  be  made  to  play,  and  who  should  make  them  1 
As  to  the  facts,  Messrs.  Brocklebank  and  Jones  say  there 
is  no  cricket  fagging  at  Eton  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  compulsory  football,  but  "  exemptions  can  easily  be  ob- 
"  tained."  A  sensible  correspondent  puts  the  case  in  a  nut- 
shell. Boys  must  be  made  to  take  exercise.  If  they  do  not 
play  the  usual  open-air  games,  they  must  occupy  themselves, 
under  proper  supervision,  in  the  gymnasium.  This  the  kind 
of  boy  who  needs  being  made  to  use  his  arms  and  legs  will 
particularly  detest.  Who  the  authority  should  be  is  another 
question.  The  self-governing  system  leaves  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  school.  It  could  be  managed,  of  course,  by  the 
masters,  by  athletic  pions.  Both  courses  have  their  merits 
and  demerits.  Compulsory  exercise,  however,  is  necessary, 
and  must  be  enforced  by  boys,  or  by  masters,  or  by  a  mixture 
of  both. 

People  who  object  to  compulsory  exercise  know  nothing 
of  the  puerile  character.    In  regard  to  games  and  sports, 
there  are  well-marked  species  of  boy.    There  is  the  normal, 
natural  boy,  who  likes  to  be  hard  at  work,  somehow,  in  the 
open  air.    He  is  Boy  in  the  Hunter  Stage.    Like  Colonel 
Anstruther  Thomson  and  his  accomplice  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  he  will  roam  the  fields,  shoot  little  birds  with 
what  weapons  he  may,  and  he  will  not  be  particular  about 
setting  lines  and  springes.    He  will  also  take  his  part  in  boat- 
ing or  cricket,  and  take  it  well ;  but  he  will  not  be  crazy  about 
either  pastime.    This  boy  needs  no  compulsion.    Then  there 
is  the  boy  of  athletic  ambition.  We  have  known  one  of  these, 
a  most  unaffected  lad,  who  had  a  sentimental  passion  for 
cricket.  When  exiled  to  the  seashore,  he  bowled  with  round 
stones,  and  he  plaintively  observed  that  without  cricket  he 
did  not  care  to  live.    He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  Australia.    This  kind  of  boy,  far  from  needing  compul- 
sion, will  rather  compel  others  to  come  in.  It  is  fellows  like 
this  who  have  carried  the  furore  for  athletic  sports  too  far  ; 
their  sentiment  is  contagious.    Then  there    is  the  boy 
who  plays  because  others  do.    He  always  does  what  the 
rest  do,  and  often  excels  ;  but  he  lays  down  bat  or  ball  with- 
out a  sigh,  and  goes  unregretting  into  the  world  of  men. 
Next  comes  the  very  large  class  who  hate  exertion.  They 
are  not  all  vicious  and  effeminate,  but  many  of  them  are, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  schools  must  find  some  pastime  still 
which  these  idle  hands  must  do.    It  is  unnecessary,  and 
might  be  painful,  to  say  what  they  will  do  when  they 
are  not  obliged  to  run,  row,  field,  and  play  football.  Their 
least  offensive  diversion  is  eatmg  pastry ;  they  have  a 
natural  inclination  to  smoke,  drink,  tell  evil  tales,  read 
bad   books,    drench   themselves   with   scent,   and  make 
love  to  the  daughters  of  the  district.     In  very  many 
cases  they  are  not  naturally  bad,   but  idleness  and  ill 
company  soon   get   the   better   of  an    indolent  virtue. 
Not  very   much   can  be  made  of  them   at   best,  but 


to  fatigue  their  bodies  and  direct  their  thoughts  is 
the  only  medicine  for  their  minds.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  school  and  of  themselves,  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  exert  their  muscles ;  and,  as  we 
said,  who  is  to  force  them  1  Either  the  traditions  and 
rules  of  the  boys,  or  the  compulsion  of  masters.  There  are 
correspondents  who  complain  that  a  good  repute  as  bowler 
or  bat  is  necessary  to  an  under-master,  as  necessary  as  a 
good  class  in  moderations.  This  would  be  an  error  if  it 
were  merely  intended  that  the  master  should  be  a  learned 
professional  bowler,  an  erudite  cricketing  coach.  But  the 
preference  for  masters  who,  coeteris  paribus,  are  athletes,  is 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  forcing  idle,  languid,  greedy, 
and  amorous  boys  to  use  their  arms  and  legs.  Such  masters 
should  assist  and  modify  the  truculent  traditions  of  the 
schools.  They  can  do  this  without  becoming  pions,  spies, 
ushers  in  the  old  invidious  sense. 

There  remains  a  class  of  boy  who  has  a  natural  dislike 
of  games,  and  who  yet  is  not  a  loafer  with  a  turn  for 
vice.  Some  one  amusingly  maintains  that  Gibbon  is  the 
only  great  man  who  disliked  sports  at  school;  "a  man 
"  like  Gibbon  is  a  worthless  exception  that  need  not  be 
"  counted."  So  writes  an  "  Unknown  Public  Schoolboy." 
We  make  him  a  present  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  could 
remember  finer  things  than  a  match  at  cricket  or  a  fight 
with  bargees.  Byron,  as  all  the  world  knows,  bowled  for 
Harrow,  one  Shakspeare  being  in  the  same  team.  Shelley 
was  of  no  account  at  games,  and  Shelley  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  boy  of  genius  who  hates  school  amusements. 
We  have  never  read  that  Mr.  Swinburne  was  a  brilliant 
cricketer,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  was 
never  in  the  Second  Eleven — of  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  ambition  that  way.  But  Cowper 
was  a  cricketer  and  proud  of  it,  and  Clough  was  a  jumper, 
so  was  Mr.  Calverley.  Perhaps  most  of  the  public- 
school  men  who  reach  renown  have  been  good  at  one 
sport  or  another.  The  small  remainder  of  boys  like 
Shelley  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  public  schools  at  all. 
They  are  already  children  of  nature  and  prefer  long 
walks,  with  a  book  perhaps,  to  any  organized  and  social 
diversions.  But  schools  are  so  large,  and  poetic  genius  so 
uncommonly  rare,  that  rules  cannot  be  made  for  budding 
poets.  It  is  said  that  compulsory  games  prevent  boys  from 
studying  literature.  Now  the  truth  is  that  Nothing,  no 
institution  of  man  nor  boy,  nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with 
joy,  can  prevent  a  boy  with  a  love  of  books  from  reading. 
How  or  when  he  reads  is  not  apparent ;  but  read  he  will, 
even  when  he  seems  entirely  given  up  to  acquiring  a  twist 
from  leg.  But  it  is  useless  to  tell  this  in  deaf  ears.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  literary  boy  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  boy 
of  genius.  The  rest  may  read  shilling  stories  now  and  then  ; 
but  "  what  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian  have  they,"  any 
more  than  "the  general  public,"  to  do  with  literature? 

We  are  defending  compulsory  exercise  on  purely  moral 
and  sanitary  grounds,  not  as  an  ideal  institution.  We  do 
not  expect  to  make  Steels  and  Studds  out  of  lads  who  are 
forced  to  exert  themselves.  Their  cricket  will  be  as  bad 
as  their  Greek  probably  is.  True,  we  have  known 
the  necessities  of  the  post,  and  the  desire  of  self-preserva- 
tion, turn  a  small  and  most  reluctant  fielder  into  a  very 
good  point.  He  had  to  keep  his  head  and  the  ball  stuck  in 
his  fingers.  But  this  is  the  exception.  "  A'  body  kens  they 
"  maun  either "  play  cricket  "  or  do  waur,"  as  the  house- 
keeper of  Henry  Morton's  uncle  very  wisely  said.  There 
remains  the  question  of  the  How  and  the  How  Much,  and 
in  this  matter  it  is  highly  probable  that  reform  is  necessary. 
It  will  not  be  promoted  by  dull  twaddle  from  drivelling 
correspondents.  The  man  who  writes  to  the  papers  is 
usually  ex  officio  an  ass. 


THE  ROTTERDAM  STRIKE— AND  OTHERS. 

IT  appears  that  the  strike  at  Rotterdam,  which  was  pro- 
bably  started,  and  certainly  fostered,  by  that  in  London, 
has  terminated  on  what  seems  to  be  a  fair  enough  com- 
promise between  the  demands  of  the  men  and  the  offers  of 
the  masters.  The  progress  of  this  dispute  has  offered  a 
sufficiently  mortifying  contrast  to  that  of  the  London 
quarrel — a  contrast  which  is,  we  fear,  due  to  the  two  simple 
facts,  that  the  Dutch  police  did  their  duty,  and  that  the 
English  police  did  not  do  it.  The  hectoring  crowds  who  in 
London  were  permitted  to  collect  and  browbeat  honest 
workers,  even  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  forms 
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of  beating  less  metaphorical,  were  at  once  dispersed  in 
Rotterdam.  The  threatening  kind  of  "  picketing  "  which, 
as  a  London  police  magistrate  plucked  np  courage  to 
say,  though  he  afterwards  qualified  the  saying,  is  un- 
doubtedly illegal,  was  not  permitted  at  all  in  Holland.  Pro- 
cessions and  assemblies  were  moved  on  quietly  but  firmly ; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  thing  was  conducted  in  a  rational 
manner.  Nothing  is  truer  than  the  proposition  that  you 
cannot  stop  a  strike  by  police  if  there  is  any  real  ground 
for  it ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  sane  person  denies 
this  truth.  What  you  can  stop  by  the  judicious  use  of 
police  is  the  successful  progress  of  a  strike  which  is  not 
justified — that  is  to  say,  which  insists  on  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than  that  at  which  other  men  are  willing  to  work — 
and,  even  in  the  case  of  a  strike  which  is  justified,  the  dis- 
graceful intimidation  which  characterized  the  late  business 
at  the  London  Docks.  The  reasonable  philosophy  of  strikes 
is  of  the  very  simplest,  and  could  never  be  questioned  in 
any  country  where  public  opinion  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Any  man,  any  number  of  men,  is  or  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to 
work ;  no  man,  no  number  of  men,  is  or  are  at  liberty  to  pre- 
vent any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  from  working.  And, 
since  combination  to  "  persuade  "  is  in  itself  intimidation, 
we  agree  with  the  wise  first  thought,  and  not  with  the  un- 
wise second,  of  the  magistrate  above  referred  to,  that 
combination  to  persuade,  which  is  in  effect  picketing,  is 
not  only  against  policy,  but  against  law,  whatever  ambi- 
guity the  time-serving  of  the  Legislature  may  have  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  words  of  statutes.  Mr.  Norwood  may  not 
be  possessed  of  that  ironic  self-possession  without  self- 
assertion  which  is  so  precious  a  gift ;  but  his  speech  to  the 
shareholders  on  Thursday  was  thoroughly  sound  in  sense 
and  thoroughly  justified  by  fact. 

The  intelligent  agitators  who  were  to  learn  Dutch  in 
order  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  insurrection  in 
Rotterdam  have  probably  returned  (at  the  expense  of  the 
Union  or  the  Australian  sympathizers)  to  their  native  East 
End.  Work  has  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  them 
before  their  return  by  the  arrangement,  if  not  of  a 
strike,  of  a  "  labour  union "  for  the  other  sex,  recom- 
mended by  the  usual  names.  The  direct  object  of  this  move- 
ment is,  of  course,  unexceptionable.  It  is  to  provide  these 
underpaid  women  with  "the  incalculable  advantages  of 
"  self -help."  Who,  indeed,  can  refuse  these  1  Who  can 
fail  to  remember  the  harrowing,  and  unfortunately  some- 
times too  true,  tales  about  shirtmakers  and  bootmakers  and 
the  other  slaves  of  the  needle  1  No  one  surely ;  we  must 
all  rush  to  sympathize.  And  yet- -and  yet — .  If  it  does 
not  still  remain  quite  as  true  as  when  Mr.  Carlyle 
wrote  it  forty  years  ago,  that,  with  all  this  army  of 
starving  needlewomen,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
get  needle  or  any  other  work  done,  it  is  not  much  less  true. 
And  then,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  effusive  Canons 
and  active  Dissenting  ministers  and  able  editors  on  the 
philanthropic  "  lay,"  and  candidates  for  Parliament,  and 
so  forth,  there  is  no  doubt  what  some  of  the  agitators  are 
about.  They  are  not  actuated  by  pure  philanthropy  or 
a  desire  to  assist  the  starving.  What  they  mean  by  the 
"  incalculable  advantages  of  self-help "  may  certainly  be 
translated  without  want  of  charity  as  the  advantages, 
calculable  according  to  circumstances,  of  "  helping  yourself," 
in  a  well-known  sense  of  that  phrase.  Very  likely  the  public 
will  rush  at  the  call  of  its  Canons  and  its  editors  to  cympa- 
thize.  Very  likely  it  will  feel  highly  virtuous  in  so  sympa- 
thizing. And  when — not  so  many  years  hence — it  finds  it- 
self servantless,  and  with  commodities  dear,  or  not  to  be  had, 
it  will  be  the  very  last  thought  in  its  amiable  head  that  it 
Fa  voulu. 


SCOTTISH  DROLLS. 

THE  Scotch  have  taken  the  right  way  to  remove  an  old 
reproach.  Accused  of  lacking  humour,  they  have 
cited  their  Chalmers,  their  Robertsox.  their  Gilfillan, 
with  incomplete  success.  These,  after  all,  were  the  culti- 
vated or  garden  Scots,  not  the  wild  popular  roses  of  wit. 
The  editor  of  a  certain  Scottish  paper  observed  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  opened  his  columns  to  the  Jokes  of  the  People, 
by  the  People,  for  the  People.  All  the  world  of  Scotland, 
famous  for  its  urbane  badinage,  was  invited  to  add  to  "  the 
"  rich  vein  of  Scottish  Wit  and  Humour."  The  output  of 
japes  demonstrates,  once  for  all,  that  the  Scot  "  jocks  with- 
"  out  deeficulty."  The  real  deeficulty,  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible,  is  to  see  the  point  of  the  "jock." 


Here  be  examples  : — 

I. 

Two  boys,  having  met  a  man  in  white  "  spats,"  one  of 
them  said  that  he  wore  "  white  penter's  breeks  below  his 
"  ither  anes." 

This  is  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle — 't  is  rare,  what 
this  boy  said  "  in  a  waggery." 

ii. 

A  woman,  having  forsworn  whisky  in  a  glass,  drank  it  out 
of  a  cup. 

in. 

A  man  took  the  hat  worn  by  a  scarecrow. 

IV. 

Whisky  having  been  ordered  for  outward  application,  the 
patient  drank  it. 

V. 

A  man,  having  eaten  a  herring  at  tea,  wished  also  for 
some  treacle,  which  was  refused. 

VI. 

A  boy,  being  asked  if  he  had  "  passed  the  doctor  "  (in  a 
medical  examination),  said  "  Yes,  I  passed  him  up  at 
"  Cochrane's  Corner." 

VII. 

A  clergyman  said  that  he  would  visit  the  families  in  his 
district,  "  embracing  the  servant-girls  as  he  went  along." 

VIII. 

An  undertaker,  being  asked  to  pray  at  a  funeral,  said  he 
would  rather  make  a  coffin  gratis. 

IX. 

A  woman  in  a  shop,  wishing  to  ask  for  a  dolman,  asked 
for  a  donkey. 

x. 

A  horse  falling  down  dead,  a  man  asked,  "  Did  it  ever  do 
that  before  1 " 

XI. 

Heaven  was  defined  as  a  place  where  "  whisky  is  plentiful 
"  and  policemen  scarce." 

XII. 

"  Have  you  seen  Tom  since  he  left  ? "  "  No ;  but  I'm 
"  gaun  tae  write  tae  him  tae  speir  his  address." 

These  jokes  are  here  given,  not  at  prodigious  length,  but 
in  the  dry,  curt  manner  of  Hierocles.  We  thus  reach  the 
"  bed-rock  "  of  the  witticisms.  If  they  do  not  convince 
scoffers  that  the  Scotch  are  a  humorous  people,  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  editor  of  the  paper  referred  to.  But 
scoffers  will,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  persuade.  They  will  reply 
that  most  of  the  jokes  are  mere  unconscious  puns,  that 
most  of  the  others  are  of  an  obviousness  which  could  not 
escape  even  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  believed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  lost  tribe  of  Dundee  men.  Could  anything 
be  more  like  Hierocles  than  this  1 — "  A  boy,  brought  up 
"  in  Egypt,  laid  snow  before  the  fire  to  haixlen  it."  This 
narrative  of  the  old  Scholasticus  is  told  in  a  whole  page  by 
the  Scotch  humourist.  But  the  following,  from  Selkirk, 
may  be  good  when  interpreted  : — 

The  elder  of  two  boys,  going  to  bed,  asked  his  father  to 
"  give  him  his  prayer."  The  younger  wept  bitterly,  sobbing 
out,  "I'll  hae  a  puckle  prayer  tae."  What  is  a  "puckle 
"  prayer "  1 

Such  are  the  native,  ungardened  jests,  the  Volksschwdnkc, 
of  an  intelligent  people.  They  seem  to  show  a  deficiency 
somewhere.  In  any  country  these  imbecilities  might  have 
been  perpetrated ;  they  could  only  have  been  published  as 
jokes  in  one. 


TWICE  A  QUEEN. 

IT  has  long  been  evident  to  curious  observers  why  the 
amiable  Queen  Natalie,  once  of  Servia  (we  call  her 
Queen  from  politeness,  and  on  the  principle  once  a  Queen 
always  a  Queen),  has  attracted,  independently  of  her  Russian 
sympathies,  so  much  admiration  from  a  certain  class  of  our 
own  shriekers.  The  sometime  Mile,  de  Keschko  (except 
that  nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  has  accused  her  of  what  is 
commonly  called  misconduct)  is  a  really  shining  example — 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  Queen — of  the  exceedingly 
objectionable  type  of  woman  which  has  come  to  the  fore  in 
the  course  of  this  last  thirty  years  or  so.  The  great  charac- 
teristic of  this  type,  the  characteristic  distinguishing  it 
from  all  its  forerunners,  is  that  the  lovely,  or  unlovely, 
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woman  who  conforms  to  it  has  not  the  least  intention  of 
foregoing  the  privileges  which  have  been  accorded  to  her 
own  sex  while  it  conformed,  and  because  it  conformed,  to  a 
type  perfectly  different.  Queen  Natalie  has  forced  her 
way  into  Servia,  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  brought  about 
riots  in  its  capital,  is  subjecting  its  Ministers  to  the  most 
ludicrous  (if  it  were  not  also  very  serious)  perplexity,  and 
is  actually  compromising  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  she 
has  been  enabled  to  do  this  because  she  stands,  so  to  speak, 
on  two  horses — the  Old  Woman  and  the  New.  As  the  Old 
Woman  she  urges  the  claims  of  her  maternity  and  the  claims 
of  that  personal  immunity  from  voies  de  fait  accorded  to 
women  by  men  in  virtue  of  their  supposed  helplessness.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  if  Queen  Natalie  had  been  a  man,  she 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter  Servia,  or,  having 
forced  her  way  in,  would  have  been  speedily  conducted  out, 
with  a  policeman's  hand  on  her  collar  and,  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, a  policeman's  baton  applied  sharply  to  her  shoulders. 
These  inconveniences  she  escapes  by  pleading  the  petticoat. 
But,  taking  up  the  New  Woman  game  and,  so  to  speak, 
pleading  the  breeches,  she  insists  on  being  allowed  to  reside 
independently,  to  meddle  in  politics,  to  resist  the  orders  of 
persons  whom,  if  her  own  claim  that  she  is  not  really 
divorced  be  sound,  she  is  bound  to  obey,  and  so  forth. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
delights  of  the  New  Womanhood,  at  least  to  the  New 
Woman.  "  C'est  la  femme  qui  se  bat  et  qui  conseille,"  says 
she  proudly  in  one  capacity.  "  You  cowardly  wretch  ! 
"Would  you  hit  a  woman  1"  she  cries  in  the  other.  In- 
deed, the  telegrams  themselves  put  the  contrasts  of  what 
the  Laureate  would  call  this  twy-natured  creature  very 
pleasantly,  as  they  describe  her  alternately  announcing  that 
she  is  "a  Servian  subject"  and  "indulging  in  hysterical 
"  laughter,"  alternately  urging  her  maternal  yearnings  and 
declaring  that  she  did  very  well  without  him  at  Yalta. 
The  Servian  Regents  are  not  persons  with  whom  it  is 
possible  to  sympathize  wholly,  by  reason  of  certain  political 
games  which  they  have  been  playing ;  but  his  must  be  a 
heart  of  steel  who  refuses  them  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
passion as  they  face  this  specimen  of  the  embodied  Epicene. 

Of  Crete  there  is  not  much  to  say,  except  that  the 
Athenian  journalists,  echoed  by  some  of  our  own,  still 
shriek  out  their  lesson  of  atrocities,  and  that  Shakir  Pasha 
still  continues  to  show  himself,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  well 
able  to  deal  with  the  situation.  His  principal  dangers  are 
of  course  two.  The  one  is  faint  backing  up  from  above 
and  from  the  European  Powers ;  but  this  is,  or  should 
be,  the  lesser.  The  Porte,  long  as  it  hesitated,  must  know 
that  relapse  into  hesitation  would  be  fatal,  and  no  Power, 
not  even  Russia,  need  care  particularly  for  the  neces- 
sities of  Greek  parties,  which  are  the  only  things  really  at 
.stake.  The  other  danger  is  that  some  injudicious  subordi- 
nate may  not  sufficiently  keep  in  check  soldiers  who  may 
be  irritated  into  trying  reprisals  upon  the  insurgents.  In 
these  sentimental  days  an  army  suppressing  a  rebellion  is 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  unhappy  policeman  who  is 
abused  if  he  does  not  preserve  order,  and  abused  still  more 
if  he  raises  a  contusion  on  the  sacred  numskulls  of  the  dis- 
orderly. But  Shakir  is  no  doubt  perfectly  well  aware  of 
this,  and  is  evidently  doing  his  best  to  avoid  giving  the 
enemy  any  true  occasion  to  blaspheme.  That  the  said 
enemy  will  not  thereby  be  prevented  from  inventing  false 
occasions  is  inevitable ;  but  these  will  not  matter  much. 


RECENT  SPEECHES. 

IN  the  battle  of  the  platforms  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  ten  days  or  so  the  Gladstonians  have  been 
decidedly  overmatched.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  at  Hexham, 
and  his  strange  new  friends  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  Great  Britain  at  Manchester,  cannot,  on  the  most  com- 
plimentary estimate  of  their  powers,  be  pitted,  even  with 
Sir  William  Harcourt  thrown  in,  against  Lord  Hartington 
for  weight  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  "  science  " ;  least  of  all 
when  these  two  performers  are  as  well  up  to  the  mark 
as  they  are  just  at  present.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  that 
the  latter  would  choose  other  ground  than  that  which  he 
too  often  selects  for  the  display  of  his  powers,  and  that 
he  would  a  little  less  persistently  re-argue  the  dead-and- 
gone  issues  involved  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  dead-and-buried 
Separation  Bill.  The  hopeless  dilemma  in  which  the  con- 
struction and  the  subsequent  mo.  i  :cation  of  that  grotesquely 
ill-considered  measure  have  entangled  its  author  has  been 


pointed  out  a  score  of  times  already,  and  every  man  of  any 
intelligence  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  even  with  a  Parliamentary  majority  assured  to  them 
to-morrow  this  entanglement  would  inevitably  trip  them  up. 
Every  such  politician  knows  that  what  his  leader  did  in  1886, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
about,  was,  on  finding  objections  raised  to  the  amputation 
of  Ireland,  to  promise,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice,  that 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  should  be  "  quartered  "  in  the 
name  of  symmetry  and  to  give  the  severed  limb  good  com- 
pany. That  extraordinary  passage  in  constitution-making 
is,  we  say,  already  so  familiar  to  politicians,  and  its  political 
bearings  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  it  can  hardly 
serve  the  piu'poses  of  the  platform  any  longer,  at  any  rate 
until  the  time  when,  if  ever,  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
its  contradictions  in .  practical  legislation.  No  doubt  the 
student  of  "  Gladstonity  "  finds  plenty  of  matter  in  it  still. 
The  great  man's  biographers,  too,  will,  or  should,  have 
much  to  say  about  it  hereafter,  if  only  in  order  to  explain 
to  a  reverent  posterity  how  the  "  most  illustrious  statesman 
"  of  the  age"  was  equally  ready  to  adopt  either  a  new 
Constitution  which  would  convert  Ireland  into  a  colony  or 
one  which  would  turn  the  entire  United  Kingdom  into  a 
federation  of  provinces;  and  how,  more  marvellous  still, 
the  illustrious  one  had  evidently  no  inkling  of  a  suspicion 
that  when,  to  oblige  Mr.  John  Morley  and  others,  he 
struck  the  Irish  members  ofi*  the  roll  of  Parliament  with 
one  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  to  oblige  a  more  feather-headed 
section  he  cheerfully  offered  to  write  "  stet  "  against  the 
erasure,  he  was  starting  a  question  of  any  particular  con- 
stitutional moment  whatever.  All  this,  we  admit,  remains 
still  the  legitimate  material  of  the  historian  and  the  bio- 
grapher ;  but  it  has  done  its  work,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  as  a  subject  for  the  practical  politician.  Much  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  technical  issues  raised 
in  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  Scheme  of  1886,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  by  too  constantly  recurring  to  them,  may 
produce  the  impression — we  have  no  doubt  a  quite  mis- 
taken one — that  his  faith  in  his  own  Unionist  creed  is 
becoming  uneasy,  and  that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  rehearse 
its  articles  for  his  own  spiritual  reassurance. 

In  the  second  of  his  two  speeches  at  Newcastle,  the  one 
delivered  at  the  complimentary  breakfast  given  him  by  the 
local  Liberal-Unionists  of  that  city,  he  found  a  subject 
better  suited  to  himself,  and  more  calculated  to  assist  his 
cause.  The  brace  of  barren  platitudes  which  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  recently  attempted  to  pass 
off  as  fundamental  "principles  of  Liberalism"  afforded  excel- 
lent game  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he  showed  good  sport 
in  running  them  to  earth.  Mr.  Asquith,  that  "  rising  young 
"  man  "  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  is  of  opinion,  it  seems,  that, 
if  that  party  do  but  hold  fast  to  the  great  maxim  that 
"  only  that  government  is  satisfactory  and  safe  that  enjoys 
"  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governed,"  they  will 
be  saved.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  accordingly  has  to  point 
out  to  him  that,  though  this  maxim  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  so  long  as  the  governed  demand  no 
more  than  a  form  of  government  which  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  friends  are  in  favour  of  granting  them,  it  will  not  be 
found  so  saving  a  doctrine  when  they  go  on  to  demand  a 
form  of  government  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  friends  are 
not  only  not  in  favour  of  granting  them,  but  which  they 
are  bound  by  repeated  and  most  solemn  pledges  to  refuse 
them.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reference  to  the  loud-mouthed 
protestations  of  the  Gladstonians  of  their  resolve  "  never, 
"  never"  to  consent  to  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the 
British  Crown,  even  though  an  independent  Irish  Republic 
may  represent  the  only  form  of  government  which  "enjoys 
"  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governed,"  was  cruelly 
effective.  The  attempt  which  has  since  been  made  on  Mr. 
Asquith's  behalf  to  represent  his  relentless  adversary  as  in- 
sisting upon  a  mere  theoretical  inconsistency  in  his  argu- 
ment rests  upon  a  ludicrous  misconception  of  the  true 
point  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply.  For  its  real  strength 
lies  in  this  :  that  its  reductio  ad  absurdwn  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
precious  principle  is  distinctly  not  of  an  abstract  or  academic 
kind,  but  possesses  a  very  obvious  and  very  formidable 
actuality.  The  inference  from  his  doctrine,  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  invites  him  to  face,  is  one  which  has  already 
been  presented  to  his  party  by  their  own  Irish  allies.  It 
is  they  who  have  in  other  times  and  under  other  circum- 
stances declared  that  the  complete  independence  of  Ireland 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  their  efforts,  and  that  it  is  upon  a 
future  demand  for  such  independence — a  demand  which 
will  be  put  forward  by  them  in  virtue  of  an  alleged  man- 
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date  from  the  people  of  Ireland — that  the  Gladstonians  will 
be  hereafter  called  upon  to  decide  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  valuable  "  principle  "  that  only  that  Government 
is  satisfactory  and  safe  which  enjoys  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  governed. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan's  fundamental  principle  of 
Liberalism  is  a  simpler  form  of  Mr.  Asquith's.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  "  people  should  govern  themselves  "  ;  and 
it  is  disposed  of  with  a  simplicity  equal  to  its  own  by 
a  mere  request  for  Sir  Geoiu;e  Trevelyan's  definition  of 
the  word  '"people."  If  that  small  portion  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  who  inhabit  Ireland  are  divinely  entitled  to  govern 
themselves,  why  not,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  inquires,  that 
still  smaller  portion  of  them  who  inhabit  the  province  of 
Ulster  1  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  govern 
themselves  ;  and,  if  that  is  not  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
Sir  George's  principle,  it  is  for  him  to  say  where  and  how 
he  proposes  to  limit  a  proposition  which  can  be  pushed 
forward  without,  at  any  rate,  encountering  any  logical 
obstacle  to  the  justification  of  the  claim  of  a  county,  of  a 
parish,  of  a  family,  of  any  chance  group  of  citizens,  down 
to  the  individual  citizen  himself,  to  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own.  It  was,  perhaps,  superfluously  severe  of  Mr. 
Chamherlain  to  remind  Sir  George  Trevelyan  that  this 
absolute  assertion  of  the  right  of  people  to  govern  them- 
selves comes  very  strangely  from  one  who  helped  to  defeat 
a  Bill  for  enabling  the  majority  of  tbe  people  of  Ireland  to 
exercise  that  right,  and  who  declared  that,  rather  than 
assent  to  that  measure,  he  would  retire  from  public  affairs 
to  the  "  private  life  of  an  English  gentleman."  Six  months 
of  that  life  was  enough,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  mercilessly 
reminded  him,  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan  ;  but  those  who 
can  recall  a  certain  memorable  reply  from  a  then  Irish 
Secretary  to  the  foul  insinuations  of  the  Parnellites  will 
reflect  with  regret  that  the  enjoyment  of  privacy  is  not  the 
only  or  the  most  important  matter  on  which  Sir  George 
has  contrived  to  bring  his  preferences  as  an  English  gentle- 
man under  lamentably  complete  control. 

Among  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  of  the  Unionist 
deliverances  during  the  present  week  was  the  speech  of 
Lord  Hartixgtox  at  Aberdeen.  The  directness  and  force 
of  its  attacks  upon  his  former  chief  have  already  attracted 
general  notice,  and  it  is  not  fanciful  to  regard  it  in  this 
respect  as  marking  the  completion  of  another  stage  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  downward  descent  from  the  position  which  he 
once  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  former  colleagues. 
Lord  IIartington's  resolute  abstinence  from  anything  but 
good  words  about  the  leader  whom  for  so  many  years  he 
had  followed  has  lasted  long ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  un- 
ceasing, his  almost  daily,  multiplication  of  his  offences  has 
triumphed  over  it,  as  it  has  over  every  other  restraint  of 
remembered  loyalty  and  attachment  which  more  than  one 
of  his  estranged  followers  have  striven  hard  to  observe. 
Even  now,  however,  Lord  Hartington  has  endeavoured  to 
confine  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  an  exposure  of  the 
offences,  and  to  refrain  from  denunciation  of  the  offender ; 
but  the  dryest  possible  recital  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances 
and  doings  has  of  late  years  sufficed  to  constitute  an  in- 
dictment which  can  entirely  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
rhetorical  enforcement.  His  latest  effort  in  revolutionary 
propagandism,  on  which  Lord  Hartington  dwelt  with  due 
emphasis,  is  a  particularly  illustrative  example.  If  Scotch- 
men be  not  altogether  destitute  of  the  political  qualities 
ascribed  to  them,  they  ought  to  need  no  further  or  other 
enlightenment  as  to  the  real  character  of  their  national  idol 
than  was  to  be  found  in  Lord  Hartington's  measured  but 
incisive  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  theScottish  Homeltule  Association.  Of  the  many 
Scotchmen  who  have  more  or  less  enthusiastically  supported 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Separatist  policy  in  Ireland, there  isprobably 
not  one  in  a  hundred  who  desires  Home  Rule  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  type  for  his  own  country;  and  surely  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  these  must  be  a  little  staggered  at  the  reck- 
less levity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  seeking  to 
compass  the  severance  of  Scotland  from  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  mere  step  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  against 
the  Irish  Union. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

TH  E  Church  Congress  opened  well  on  Tuesday  at  Cardiff, 
and  has  continued  to  prosper.  Although  we  have  not 
invariably  approved  of  Archbishop  Benson's  actions  or  of 
his  tone  of  thought,  this  latter  is  not  ill  suited  to  occasions 


like  the  Congress  where  eloquent  talk  is  rather  looked  for 
than  judicious  action.  Nor  can  any  fair  critic  deny  that  in 
the  Archbishop's  address  on  this  occasion  there  was  judg- 
ment as  well  as  unction.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  those  whose  most  immediate  and  earnest  desire  is  to 
take  the  goods  of  the  Church  in  Wales  first,  and  her  life 
afterwards,  or  (for  they  are  liberally  indifferent  on  this 
point)  her  goods  and  her  life  at  once,  should  be  mildly 
indignant  at  even  the  faint  disposition  to  "  take  it  fight- 
"  ing  "  which  appeared  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
speech  or  sermon,  still  more  at  the  more  outspoken  militancy 
of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and  Derry.  It  is  very  justly 
annoying  to  the  thief  in  the  night  when  the  strong  man 
prepares  to  keep  his  house  armed,  instead  of  sleeping  com- 
fortably or  busying  himself  about  other  matters  than  house 
defence.  "  Why  not  attend  to  Sweating  and  the  Housing 
"  of  the  Poor  while  we  untie  your  portmanteaus,  reduce 
"  you  to  apostolic  poverty,  and  get  the  ropes  conveniently 
"  adjusted  on  the  nearest  trees  1 "  say  the  Liberationists 
with  affectionate  and  almost  mournful  expostulation.  The 
heads  of  the  province  and  of  the  diocese  respectively  may 
be  excused  for  not  seeing  things  in  the  same  light.  The 
Archbishop,  indeed,  kept  the  mean  between  an  ignoring  of 
the  situation,  which  would  in  that  situation  have  been 
positively  criminal,  and  a  gratuitous  bellicosity,  very  well, 
insisting  chiefly  on  the  affirmative  side,  on  the  historical 
continuity  of  existence  and  the  spiritual  identity  of  work. 
The  Bishop  had  a  right,  and  exercised  it,  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  gate  more  boldly  and  more  directly,  and  to 
expose  the  misrepresentations  (we  are  afraid  that  a  very 
much  harder  name  might  be  applied  to  them  without 
injustice)  of  those  who  are  bidding  for  the  votes  of  the 
Welsh  farmers  and  ministers,  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Welsh  Churchmanship.  Very  good  work  was  also  doneinone 
of  the  subsequent  papers  by  Mr.  Hancock,  who  attacked 
the  historical  lie  as  the  Bishop  had  attacked  the  contempo- 
rary one,  and  showed  that  (as  all  historical  students  know) 
it  was  Nonconformity,  and  not  Conformity,  which  was 
originally  forced  upon  the  Welsh  people.  But,  though 
these  historical  falsifications,  in  regard  to  the  Church  in 
Wales  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  State  in  Ireland,  have  to 
be  exposed  from  time  to  time,  it  is  not  the  exposure  of  them 
that  will  really  settle  the  battle.  That  will  be  decided  by 
the  actual  competence  and  strength  of  the  Church  rather 
than  by  its  historic  claims,  and  it  is  because  the  Libera- 
tionists know  that  this  competence  and  this  strength  are 
growing  yearly  that  they  are  in  such  haste  to  make  an  end. 
The  particular  discussion  on  the  Church  in  Wales  which 
followed  on  Wednesday  brought  this  out  very  clearly. 

It  may,  however,  be  readily  admitted  that  to  assign  to 
this  subject  too  great  a  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Congress  would  have  been  to  commit  as  great  a  mistake 
as  to  pass  it  over.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  mistake  was 
committed.  The  Welsh  question  came  in,  as  it  could  not 
but  come  in,  again  with  the  Establishment  paper  of  the 
Dean  of  Manchester  ;  but  it  formed  merely  an  incident, 
hardly  more  than  an  illustration,  of  that  paper  to  which 
may  be  added  Mr.  Hancock's,  with  its  exposure  of  the 
cuiuous  Erastianism  of  Nonconformity,  not  only  in  the  in- 
stance we  have  already  cited.  These  Disestablishment  dis- 
cussions would  be  most  excellent  things  if  they  led  to  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject  among  Churchmen, 
and  we  suppose  this  of  itself  justifies  their  introduction 
among  the  agenda  of  the  Congress.  But  we  are  afraid  that 
Mr.  Haikes's  complaint  of  the  constant  confusion  of  terms 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  is  a  very  well-founded  com- 
plaint, and  we  do  not  know  that  this  confusion  runs  much 
chance  of  being  disembroiled  by  such  discussions  as  that  of 
Tuesday.  Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  paper — -that  of 
the  Dean  of  Manchester.  The  Dean  is  in  his  own  way  an 
excellent  Churchman,  and  he  is  a  man  of  ability.  But 
his  opening  sentence  shows  how  strictly  and  almost  hope- 
lessly ditched  and  walled  off  he  is  from  others  on  this  subject. 
Eor,  though  not  posing  as  a  Disestiblisher  out  and-out, 
he  says  that  "  nothing  could  be  gained  by  ignoring  the 
"  plain  fact  that  Disestablishment  presented  an  inducement 
"  almost  overpowering."  After  which  the  Dean  was,  indeed, 
good  enough  to  point  out  other  facts  balancing  this  over- 
powering inducement,  and  so  far  weighing  with  himself  as 
to  induce  him  to  retain  his  deanery  a  little  longer  on  certain 
conditions.  That  is  well ;  let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  not  to 
lose  the  Dean  of  Manchester.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
none  the  less  clear  that  a  man  who  can  talk  of  Disestablish- 
ment as  "  presenting  an  overpowering  inducement  "  must 
be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Anglican  position  or,  we 
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should  be  very  loth  to  think,  must  swallow  the  incompati- 
bility of  that  position  with  his  own  views  for  this  or  that 
consideration.  The  Anglican  position,  put  briefly,  is  that 
the  Church  is  not  only  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  is 
not  only  the  Church  Catholic  in  this  State,  but  is  the 
Church  Catholic  of  this  State;  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  not  a  single  parishioner  professes  himself  a  member 
of  it ;  that  every  parishioner  is  still  a  member,  whether  he 
will  or  no  ;  that  its  services  and  its  ministoations  are  open 
to  him  at  all  times,  not  in  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  profess 
himself  of  its  communion,  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  English- 
man ;  that,  while  it  is  subject,  as  everything  secular  and 
human  must  be  subject,  to  the  faults  and  the  mistakes  of 
particular  incumbents  of  particular  offices  in  Church  and 
State,  it  is  subject  neither  to  the  spiritual  despotism  of  a 
pope  nor  to  the  more  intolerable  and  loathsome  tyranny  of 
a  "  congregation,"  a  body  of  "  office-bearers,"  or  what  not. 
Every  one  of  these  advantages  it  would  lose  by  Disestablish- 
ment, and  it  would  receive  in  return  what  1  The  advantage 
of  being  a  Great  instead  of  a  Little  Bethel,  a  Salvation 
Army  with  the  Generalate  in  commission,  a  "Connexion  " 
without  the  binding  force  of  antagonism  to  the  Established 
Church  to  keep  it  connected.  If  these  delights  move  the 
soul  of  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  we  can  imagine  that  Dis- 
establishment may  present  overpowering  inducements  to 
him  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  his 
subsequent  arguments  for  the  retention  of  an  Establishment 
of  some  kind  are  quite  worthless  and  moreover  certain  to 
be  quite  inoperative.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  will  not 
give  him  the  liberty  which  he  asks,  and  the  best  friends  of 
the  Church  would  not  take  it  if  it  were  given. 

Of  minor  matters  which  the  Congress  has  touched  and 
which  are,  as  usual,  far  too  numerous  to  mention  separately, 
the  discussion,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  concerning  the 
recent  proposition  for  a  sort  of  modified  Anglican  monas- 
ticism  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  It  is,  of  course, 
fair  to  distinguish  the  scheme  proposed  by  Canon  Medd, 
and  approved  to  some  extent  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
from  that  recently  aired  under  the  very  different  names 
of  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  first  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  attempt  to 
make  a  "  New  Model "  out  of  that  at  present  very  irregular 
arm  of  the  Church-service  known  as  curates.  There 
is  no  objection  that  we  can  see  to  this  scheme,  which 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  authority  neither  of  the 
bishop  nor  of  the  incumbent,  and  which  would  enable 
force  to  be  applied  where  it  was  most  wanted.  Only  it 
should  be  disencumbered  of  engagements  to  celibacy  for 
fixed  periods,  as  it  already  is  of  vows  for  life.  As  long 
as  a  man  does  not  want  to  get  married  he  will  probably  do 
his  work  better  under  some  such  regulation,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  easier  to  avoid  the  present  anomaly  of  one  parish 
whose  clergy  are  breaking  their  hearts  without  being  able 
to  do  the  work,  while  in  the  next  the  work  is  a  little  too 
much  for  one  and  a  great  deal  too  little  for  two.  But  when 
a  man  wants  to  get  married  it  is  the  opinion  of  Englishmen, 
sujmorted  by  a  catena  of  authority  which  goes  back  to  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the  sooner  he  is  married  the 
better,  and  that  long  "  engagements "  are  as  bad  in  one 
way  as  in  another.  As  for  the  other  scheme,  which  was  not 
mooted  at  the  Congress,  we  should  have  to  use  very  different 
language  ;  but  that  is  too  large  a  subject  to  take  up  at  the 
fag-end  of  an  article. 


MORE  ABOUT  FUSION. 

THE  Liberal-Unionist  leaders  have  been  working  from 
the  platform  of  late  with  remarkable  assiduity  and 
energy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  for  the  Radical  section, 
Lord  Hartington  for  the  Liberals,  and  rarely  has  either 
of  them  addressed  the  public  with  more  frequency  and 
vigour  than  within  the  last  fortnight.  And  yet  they  must 
know  that  the  main  topic  of  their  discourse  has  become 
tiresome  extremely.  That  it  has  still  a  great  interest  for 
all  who  are  or  have  been  concerned  with  the  machinery  of 
parties  is  probably  true;  but  the  mass  that  makes  up  the 
parties  themselves  is  tired  of  the  old  story  of  the  Liberal 
"  split,"  the  personal  recriminations  of  those  who  clung  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  broke  off  from  him,  and  even 
of  the  Home  Rule  racket  altogether.  When  the  general 
election  draws  nigh,  there  may  be  some  revival  of  appre- 
hension that  the  Union  is  in  danger  and  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  is  imperilled.  Nothing  is  more  likely. 
Meanwhile,  however,  all  fear  of  that  sort  has  fallen  out  of 


date,  and  the  loudest  expression  of  it  has  become  precisely 
the  most  tiresome. 

On  that  account  Lord  Hartington's  speech  at  Aberdeen 
on  Wednesday  was  particularly  grateful.    Ireland  and  the 
Home  Rule  question  was  in  great  part  its  theme;  but  the 
treatment  of  it  was  marked  with  freshness  as  well  as  vigour,, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  speech  extended  to  wider  applica- 
tions. The  later  speeches  from  the  Liberal-Unionist  side  have 
been  searched  with  some  anxiety  for  information  on  that 
point.    For  in  one  or  two  previous  speeches  from  the  same 
source  a  well-set  scheme  had  been  propounded  for  fusing 
the  whole  body  of  Unionists — Radicals,  Liberals,  Conser- 
vatives— into  a  single  party ;  a  single  party,  with  a  new 
name  to  cover  all,  the  same  organization  for  all,  and  a 
Joint-Committee  Cabinet  to  appoint  for  all  a  common 
scheme  of  policy.    This  suggestion  being  boldly  thrown  out, 
it  became  at  once  a  matter  of  general  and  lively  discussion. 
Thereupon  doubts  and  difficulties  arose  on  all  sides  ;  but,  as 
the  propounders  of  the  plan  had  got  far  enough  with  it  to 
select  a  name  for  the  party  of  fusion,  the  general  in- 
clination was  to  wait  and  hear  how  a  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  which  had  so  many  strong  attractions.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  looked  to  more  than  anybody  else  for 
explanations ;  for  the  special  reason  that,  while  he  had 
been  urgent  for  the  plan,  he  had  himself  put  its  adoption 
in  extreme  doubt.     Even  while  he  said,  Let  us  come 
together  into  a  harmonious  whole,  he  seemed  to  declare 
an  opinion  that  the  entire  mass  of  Conservatism  in  the 
country  had  been  unionized  out  of  its  principles,  that 
all   that   distinguished    the  Moderate  Liberal  from  the 
Radical   had   evaporated  during   the   conflict  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  that  the  new  National  Party  would  naturally 
be   harmonized — if  at   all — on   the  basis  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  Birmingham  Radicalism.    To  most  Conservatives 
this  seemed  a  very  strange  sort  of  language  of  persuasion, 
and  there  was  a  desire  for  some  explanation  of  it.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  since  delivered  two  speeches.    In  the 
first  he  rendered  the  fusion  scheme  absolutely  impossible, 
and  in  the  second  he  gave  it  up  altogether.    If  we  might 
be  allowed  to  say  "  chucked  it  up,"  we  should  more  accu- 
rately describe  what  happened. 

It  appears  that,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Lambton  (who  had  heard 
of  the  proposed  fusion,  no  doubt)  complimented  him  on  a 
certain  supposed  change  in  his  opinions.  At  once  Mr. 
Chamberlain  rejected  the  compliment  in  language  of  so 
much  significance  that  we  must  quote  it  at  length.  He 
said  : — 

I  do  not  think  that  my  views  upon  policy  have  undergone  the  slightest 
change  in  the  course  of  "the  three  years  he  [Mr.  Lambton]  ha?  referred  to. 
I  think  the  changes  may  be  put.  in  this  way,  as  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Whigs  on  the  one  hand  and  myself  on  the  other.  I  have  found 
out  that  they  are  very  good  fellows,  and  they  have  found  out  that  my 
measures  are  very  safe  measures.  The  point  is  important;  it  has  some- 
thing more  than"  a  personal  bearing.  We  are  continually  being  taunted 
with  having  become  Tories.  It  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  Tory- 
ism. What  I  say  is  the  present  Government  have  carried  out — well,  to 
begin  with,  the  whole,  in  principle  at  all  events,  of  the  unauthorized  pro- 
gramme. That  is  to  say,  th>it  the  programme  which  in  1885  was  too 
Radical,  too  extreme,  not  only  for  the  Tories,  not  only  for  the  Whigs,  but 
for  a  great  Dumber  of  those  soi  disant  Radicals  themselves— that  poli.-y  has 
been  carried  out  by  what  you  call  the  Tory  Government. 

Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  justify  this  last  state- 
ment in  detail ;  adding  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
continue  the  same  course  of  legislation,  and  that  he  "didn't 
"  care  what  they  called  themselves,  provided  they  carried 
"  out  what  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
"  country." 

Now,  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  known  that 
every  word  of  this  would  be  read  by  Conservatives  as  well 
as  Radicals,  it  is  amazing  that  he  should  ta  k  of  "  fasion  " 
at  the  same  time.  If  he  had  meant  to  confirm  the  angry 
suspicions  that  have  long  been  current  amongst  Conser- 
vatives that  the  Liberal-Unionists  have  demanded  and 
been  paid  too  much  for  an  assistance  which  they  could 
not  deny,  he  could  have  said  no  more.  If  he  had  intended 
to  say  it  in  the  most  arrogant  and  irritating  language  at 
his  command,  there  is  nothing  in  any  previous  speech  of 
his  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  he  could  have  done  better. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  Conservatives  are  by  far  the 
greater  number  in  the  Unionist  connexion  ;  and  yet  if  his 
design  had  been  to  prove  to  them  that  his  idea  of  a  National 
Party  is  one  in  which  they  would  be  "  sold  "  and  their  prin- 
ciples submerged,  how  could  he  hope  for  better  success  than 
he  achieved  by  that  one  little  speech  1 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  blunder. 
No  doubt  he  had  been  informed  from  his  own  side  in 
politics  that  the  National- Party  suggestion  was  not  to  be 
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listened  to  on  terms  that  implied  any  subjection  of  Radical 
ideas — the  ideas  of  three  years  since,  which  he  himself  still 
holds.  At  the  same  time,  he  probably  came  to  understand 
that  the  Conservative  rank  and  tile  have  not  been  unionized 
out  of  their  principles,  and  are  all  the  less  likely  to  be 
now  that  they  are  confronted  by  a  New  Radical  Party  more 
violent  and  dangerous  than  any  before  known  in  England. 
The  result  of  these  discoveries  1 — the  result  was  seen  next 
day,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  another  Newcastle 
meeting.  He  then  said,  speaking  of  the  fusion  proposed 
last  week,  or  thereabout,  "  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  no 
u  hurry  whatsoever  in  such  a  matter.  I  do  not  think  a 
"  new  party  can  be  manufactured.  It  must  come,  if  it 
"  comes  at  all,  by  a  process  of  natural  evolution."  He 
had  been  invited,  he  went  on  to  say,  by  a  Conservative 
newspaper,  to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  "  settling  the  condi- 
"  tions  of  such  a  new  party  as  has  been  suggested."  His 
answer  was  that  he  must  respectfully  decline  to  undertake 
any  such  task.  "  Indeed  "  (and  this  was  surely  a  very 
odd  thing  to  say,  under  the  circumstances),  "it  seems  to 
"  me  rather  to  be  the  duty  of  the  branch  of  the  Unionist 
u  party  which  is  most  numerous,  first,  to  propose  and  to 
"  consider  the  details  of  any  new  organization  or  combi- 
"  nation  if  they  should  think  it  to  be  necessary."  {They 
should  think  it  to  be  necessary  1)  "  If  they,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  if 
"  they  think  they  can  hold  the  fort  under  present  cireum- 
"  stances,  and  hold  it  permanently,  then  I  am  quite  sure 
"  that  none  of  us  would  wish  to  press  for  any  change." 

Good.  And  so  here's  an  end  of  an  attempt  to  hurry  on 
"  the  processes  of  natural  evolution  "  which  only  throws 
them  back  very  considerably.  What  Lord  Hartington  may 
think  of  the  part  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  played  in 
the  matter  we  shall  never  know  perhaps. 


THE  MEDICAL  SESSION*. 

nnilAT  part  of  the  speeches  of  the  doctors  at  the  opening 
J-  of  the  medical  session  which  may  not  unfairly  be  de- 
scribed as  addressed  to  the  public  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  valuable ;  but  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  most 
generally  listened  to.  Of  these  reasons  the  least  painful 
to  our  feelings  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  brief  style  in 
which  the  addresses  are  reported.  An  hour  or  so  might, 
we  are  sure,  be  profitably  spent  in  reading  Mr.  William 
Anderson's  "  Historical  Review  of  the  Growth  of  Surgery 
"  in  Europe  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
It  is  a  subject  which  allows  of  the  display  of  much  curious 
learning  and  of  the  making  of  many  sagacious  observations. 
No  doubt  the  learning  and  the  sagacity  were  there,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  also, 
without  peradventure,  will  profit  by  them.  The  reports  in 
the  papers  do  not,  unfortunately,  enable  the  general  reader 
to  do  much  more  than  learn  that  such  a  speech  was  made. 
There  is,  as  we  notice  with  some  regret,  an  inclination,  not 
only  among  the  outside  public,  but  on  the  part  of  some 
doctors,  to  ask  what  the  value  of  these  traditional  addresses 
can  be,  which  means  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any 
value  at  all.  The  scepticism  is  characteristic  enough  of 
a  time  in  which  all  knowledge  seems  in  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents and  instructors  to  be  more  and  more  becoming 
mere  cram,  and  valuable  for  its  direct  practical  results 
alone.  From  that  point  of  view  the  addresses  may  be 
of  little  worth  ;  but  they  may  none  the  less  be  excus- 
able on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  keep  alive  the  very 
wholesome  old  tradition  that  a  doctor  is  a  member  of  a 
liberal  profession.  He  can  when  he  delivers  one  get  out 
of  a  narrow  speciality,  and  show  that  he  has  some  of  the 
training  which  makes  a  scholar.  Again,  they  enable  a 
veteran  to  remind  the  beginners  that  knowledge  and  pro- 
gress did  not  begin  with  the  last  discovery  or  series  of  ex- 
periments, and  also  that  the  prevailing  scientific  belief  of 
the  year  is  not  inevitably  to  be  accepted  as  final.  Mr. 
Anderson,  for  instance,  to  keep  to  the  address  we  have 
mentioned  already,  gave  the  St.  Thomas's  students  an  op- 
portunity of  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  Ambrose  Pare  and 
Veselius  count  for  something  in  the  surgical  knowledge  of 
to-day.  He  also  hinted  to  them  that  these  great  men  were 
as  cocksure  about  some  things  which  have  been  found  to 
need  revision  as  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  take 
thei  r  priesthood  of  science  so  desperately  in  earnest  are  to- 
day about  other  matters  which  have  yet  to  stand  examina- 


tion. This  is  at  least  a  part  of  his  speech  to  be  received 
with  gratitude  by  a  general  reader  who  is  sick  of  bullying 

scientific  voices  telling  him  to  believe,  or  be  . 

The  public  is — or  thinks  it  is — able  to  understand  the 
question  of  medical  education  and  its  difficulties  better  than 
scientific  matters.  It  believes,  too,  with  even  more  reason, 
that  it  is  strongly  interested  in  the  training  of  its  doctors. 
We,  therefore,  learn  with  some  concern  that  certain  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  profession  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  some  of  the  training-schools.  London  is, 
as  Sir  Albert  Rollit  insisted,  particularly  badly  off.  The 
University  will  not .  meet  the  requirements  of  students 
and  their  teachers.  At  the  same  time  "  the  London  M.D. 
"  degree  had  been,  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  almost 
"  unattainable,  and  hence  an  exodus  of  students  took 
"  place  from  London  towards  other  Universities."  To 
judge  from  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  subsequent  expression  of 
a  hope  that  the  "  present  honour  of  the  London  M.D. 
"  and  M.B.  degree  would  not  be  lost  to  the  profes- 
"  sion  or  their  standard  unduly  lowered,"  one  gathers 
vaguely  that  the  London  University  is  habitually  guilty 
of  a  well-known  sin.  If  it  does  not  give  too  little,  it 
at  least  asks  too  much  in  the  way  of  examinations.  A 
public  which  is  not  conscious  of  a  dearth  of  doctors 
may  not  at  once  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  passing  more 
recruits  for  the  profession  in  London,  and  may  even  think 
that,  if  entrance  to  the  profession  were  made  equally  diffi- 
cult in  other  Universities,  no  great  harm  would  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  dimly  suspect  that 
no  great  advantage  is  gained  by  making  examinations  too 
severe.  The  doubters  have  been  brought  by  experience  to 
the  conviction  that  the  difference  between  doctors  is  much 
less  a  matter  of  knowledge  than  a  matter  of  manners  and 
common  sense,  and  that  the  best  is  he  who,  when  he  has  to 
go  beyond  giving  you  blue-pill  or  quinine,  is  the  readiest  to 
advise  you  to  go  to  a  specialist.  As  for  the  specialist,  he 
makes,  and  always  did  make,  himself, 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STRAND. 

THE  London  County  Council  have  no  doubt  done  well 
to  adopt  the  report  and  recommendations  of  their  Im- 
provements Committee  and  to  resolve  on  applying  next 
Session  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  south  side  of  Holywell  Street.  Indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  They  could 
hardly  have  dissented  from  their  Chairman's  view  as  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  doing  something  with  the  site,  or  have 
disputed  the  justice  of  his  observation  that  they  would 
seriously  disappoint  their  constituents  if  they  allowed  their 
term  of  office  to  expire  without  taking  any  steps  towards 
the  execution  of  so  conspicuously-needed  a  piece  of  metro- 
politan improvement.  But  to  admit  this  was  practically  to 
admit  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  ought  to  be  adopted 
and  acted  upon.  If  it  was  imperative  that  "something 
"  should  be  done,"  then  the  only  possible  something  was 
undoubtedly  contained  in  the  plan  submitted  to  them.  To 
reject  its  proposal  while  still  acknowledging  the  necessity 
for  taking  some  immediate  decision  in  the  matter  would 
have  been  for  the  Council  to  hand  itself  over  to  those 
most  fatal  advisers — the  advocates  of  a  "  complete  scheme." 
They  seem  to  have  been  strongly  represented  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  division  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  them  was  a  close  one.  Fortunately,  however, 
they  were  beaten  on  this,  and  outvoted  by  a  still  larger 
majority  on  the  main  question.  The  work  of  improvement, 
therefore,  will  be  put  in  hand  and  carried  out  on  that 
"  piecemeal  "  principle  odious  everywhere  to  the  prig  and 
the  doctrinaire,  but  which  nevertheless  has  governed,  and 
continues  to  govern,  almost  every  rational  and  successful 
reform  effected  by  the  hand  of  man. 

W  ith  London,  as  with  many  of  our  political  institutions, 
it  is  never  quite  certain  that  reform,  however  necessary, 
will  not  remove  something  or  other  of  the  highest  anti- 
quarian interest,  if  not  of  national  value.  We  should 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  declare  offhand  that  the  fate  of  the 
south  side  of  Holywell  Street  will  bring  down  with  it 
nothing  that  we  need  regret.  But  it  may  be  said,  with 
tolerable  confidence,  that  a  less  sacrifice  of  architectural 
considerations  to  the  convenience  of  locomotion  will  be 
entailed  in  the  destruction  of  the  particular  block  of 
buildings  than  would  be  incurred  with  respect  to  most 
other  "  bits  of  Old  London."    Such  claims  to  picturesque- 
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ness  as  it  possesses  is  lost  upon  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
frontage  towards  which  is  essentially  mean  and  common- 
place ;  and  certainly  a  generation  which  hardened  its  heart 
to  the  destruction  of  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  show  greater  tenderness  for  Holywell  Street. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  consequent  relief  to  the 
traffic  will  be  worth  the  very  large  cost  of  the  work.  It  is 
at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  the  conversion  of  that  piece 
of  the  Strand  which  lies  between  the  churches  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes  from  a  narrow  thorough- 
fare into  a  broad  one  will  have  the  great  effect  anticipated 
for  it  in  some  quarters.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
length  of  street  is  not  very  considerable,  that  a  portion  of 
the  "  gut "  will  still  remain  opposite  St.  Mary's  Church 
itself,  that  the  roadway  already  runs  broad  enough  past 
St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  and  that  it  will  still  continue  to 
narrow  as  before  on  reaching  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Griffin,  some  slight  scepticism  as  to  the  extraordinary  relief 
which  the  change  is  expected  to  afford  to  the  traffic  may 
at  least  be  excused.  Even  now  it  must  suggest  itself  to 
most  of  us  on  reflection  that  more  blocks  occur  to  the 
west  of  St.  Mary's  Church  than  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
though  it  may  be  contended  that  they  are  the  effect  of  the 
narrow  piece  of  roadway  acting  at  a  distance,  it  is  at  least 
equally  arguable  that  the  intersection  of  the  two  streams  of 
northward-southward  and  east  ward- west  ward  traffic  at 
Waterloo  Bridge  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it.  For  the 
abatement  of  this  trouble  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  wait 
for  the  realization  of  the  Napoleonic,  or  at  any  rate 
Haussmannic,  project  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  fired 
by  the  thought  that  Somerset  House  and  the  British 
Museum  exactly  face  each  other,  and  who  accordingly 
wants  to  unite  them  by  a  boulevard  which  shall  be  as 
magnificent  and  as  characterless  as  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera 
at  Paris.  Meanwhile,  however,  and  pending  the  allocation 
of  the  little  handful  of  millions  which  would  be  required  for 
this  noble  undertaking,  its  projector  has  his  value,  if  merely 
as  having  "  gone  one  better  "  than  the  advocates  of  the 
complete  scheme  in  the  County  Council. 


GENERAL  FAIDIIERBE. 

THE  death  of  General  Faidherbe  has  removed  the 
survivor  of  the  only  two  French  army  officers  who 
displayed  the  qualities  of  a  commander-in-chief  during  the 
disastrous,  and  in  the  main  shameful,  war  of  1870-71. 
They  had  much  the  same  work  to  do.  General  Chanzy  in 
the  Orleannois  and  in  Maine,  General  Faidherbe  in  Artois 
and  Picardy,  had  alike  to  conduct  a  hopeless  struggle  against 
an  enemy  who  possessed  every  ad  vantage — numbers,  organiza- 
tion, experience,  training,  and  confidence.  The  utmost  they 
could  hope  to  effect  was  to  struggle  to  the  last,  and  be  beaten 
with  as  much  honour  as  the  defeated  can  win.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  failure  and  such  widespread  misconduct 
France  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  two  soldiers  who 
proved  themselves  undeniably  worthy  of  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  its  army.  The  evil  fortune  of  the  country  has 
lasted  beyond  the  war.  Seven  years  ago  General  Chanzy 
died  while  he  was  still  at  an  age  which  would  have  permitted 
him  to  command  in  the  field.  The  two  naval  officers — 
Admirals  J  aureguiberry  and  Jaur£s — who  distinguished 
themselves  as  divisional  commanders  on  land — somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  forget  that  the  cool  head  and 
the  stout  heart  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  making 
the  general  as  technical  knowledge — have  died  within  the 
last  few  years.  There  are — unless  the  military  faculty  of 
Frenchmen  is  utterly  lost,  there  must  be — many  hundreds 
of  officers  who  fought  in  the  last  war,  and  have  not  for- 
gotten its  lessons,  but  no  one  who,  having  held  high  com- 
mand, did  not  show  himself  unequal  to  it. 

General  Faidherbe  had,  it  is  true,  been  long  disqualified 
by  age  and  bad  health  for  active  command.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  honourable  fact  in  his  career  tbat  all  his  service 
was  performed  in  spite  of  physical  sufferings  which  would 
have  driven  most  men  even  of  exceptional  courage  into 
retirement.  While  he  was  still  a  captain  of  Engineers  in 
1847,  he  was  almost  frozen  to  death  during  a  winter 
campaign  against  the  Kabyles.  His  life  was  saved  by 
the  devotion  of  a  soldier,  who  carried  hiin  for  miles. 
The  result  of  the  exposure  was  a  locomotor  ataxy, 
from  which  he  suffered  all  his  life,  and  a  liability  to 
nervous  and  muscular  pain  which  finally  crippled  him 
and  destroyed  his  intellect.     In  spite  of  this  weakness, 


General  Faidherbe  applied  for  active  service  and  actually 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  Senegal. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  spent  many  years  as  sub- 
ordinate or  as  Governor  in  turning  this  establishment  into- 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  successful  colony  which  France- 
can  show.  His  services  would  have  gained  him  high  pro- 
motion ;  but,  like  many  of  his  brother  officers  of  the 
scientific  corps,  General  Faidherbe  was  a  strong  Republican, 
and  made  no  mystery  of  his  principles.  The  Imperial  War 
Office  was  not  disposed  to  do  much  for  him,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1870  he  was  holding  a  position  of  no 
great  importance  in  Algeria.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  his 
services  and  his  political  principles  alike  pointed  him  out 
to  Gambetta  as  one  of  the  officers  whom  he  could  most 
safely  trust  with  an  army  in  the  field.  He  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Bourbaki  in  the  Army  of  the  North.  Here  by 
dint  of  desperate  exertions  he  contrived  to  give  the  force 
under  his  command  someof  the  qualities  of  an  effective  army. 
The  game  he  was  set  to  play  proved  to  be  a  hopeless  one  ; 
but  he  deferred  the  inevitable  final  failure  for  as  long  as 
possible.  By  dint  of  skilful  movements  he  contrived  to 
check  the  advance  of  General  von  Manteuffel's  army  into 
Normandy.  When  the  somewhat  unenterprising  Von 
Manteuffel  was  succeeded  by  the  hard-hitting  Von 
Goeben,  he  contrived  for  a  time  to  avoid  destruction  by 
careful  management.  When  the  necessity  of  making  an 
effort  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  dictated  the  last  combined 
offensive  movement  of  the  French  armies  against  the 
Germans,  General  Faidherbe  endeavoured  to  turn  Von 
Goeben's  position  at  St.  Quentin.  As,  however,  he  had 
no  cavalry,  and  his  opponent,  who  had  been  amply  rein- 
forced, was  well  supplied,  the  French  could  neither  observe 
nor  escape  observation.  The  result  of  the  movement  was 
unquestionable  defeat ;  but  General  Faidherbe  contrived 
to  bring  off  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  in  respectable 
order.  He  kept  it  unbroken  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
was  in  so  far  more  fortunate  than  General  Chanzy,  who 
saw  his  force  dissolve  into  a  mere  mob.  After  the  war 
General  Faidherbe  was  mainly  known  as  an  ardent  Re- 
publican. His  services  and  his  political  opinions  were 
rewarded  by  the  Grand  Chancellorship  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  his  country  did  not  allow  him  in  his  old  age 
to  sink  into  the  obscurity  which  so  commonly  overtakes 
distinguished  Frenchmen. 


THE  NEW  LEADER. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  has  been  speaking  at 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Labouchere  at  Bexhill-on-Sea,  in 
Sussex.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two 
commands  the  closer  attention  at  the  present  moment.  In 
moral  weight,  in  that  magic  of  "  character  "  which  exerts, 
we  are  told,  so  much  more  powerful  a  spell  over  the  English 
people  than  mere  ability,  the  two  men  are  as  nearly  equally 
matched  as  possible ;  and  on  this  ground,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  their  respective  claims  to  attentive 
hearing.  Circumstances,  however,  have  of  late  placed  Mr. 
Labouchere  in  a  position  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
does  not  occupy,  and  indeed  has  never,  with  all  his  efforts, 
succeeded  in  occupying.  Even  the  splendid  manner — so 
effusively  extolled  by  Sir  George  Treyelyan  the  other  day, 
not  without  some  indication  of  a  desire  to  keep  the  leader- 
ship "in  the  Front  Bench  family,"  at  all  events  and 
at  any  cost — even,  we  say,  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  led  the  opposition  to  the  Tithes 
Bill  at  the  end  of  last  Session  has  not  availed  to  recover  for 
him  his  lost  ground.  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  earlier  suc- 
cesses still  bulked  too  largely  in  the  public  imagination. 
His  open  resistance  to  his  illustrious  leaders — on  more  than 
one  question — while  those  illustrious  leaders  were  exhibiting 
themselves  in  a  ludicrous  panic  of  indecision  between  their 
allegiance  and  their  ambitions— had  made  too  deep  an 
impression  ;  and  when  the  House  rose  Mr.  Labouchere. 
may  be  said  to  have  walked  away  with  all  his  winnings  in 
his  pocket.  We  are  only,  therefore,  recognizing  a  plain 
and  patent  fact  in  devoting  our  attention  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  Sussex  speech,  to  the  neglect  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  performance  in  Wiltshire. 

We  have  no  space  to  comment  largely  on  it,  nor  any  call 
to  do  so  if  we  had.  There  is,  in  truth,  hardly  anything  in 
it  which  calls  for  criticism  or  even  remark ;  though  it  is,  ot 
course,  from  one  point  of  view,  all  the  more  interesting  on  that 
very  account.    The  speaker  was,  no  doubt,  so  conscious  of  his 
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responsibilities  as  the  prospective  leader  of  the  real  Radical 
party— as  distinguished  from  the  crew  of  baffled  adventurers 
and  played-out  placemen  who  have  adopted  Radicalism  as 
they  have  Parnellism,  and  with  just  as  much  conviction — 
that  he  has  become — half-unconsciously,  halt-deliberately — 
dull.  This,  as  we  know,  is  no  new  feat  for  Mr.  Labouciiere; 
but  he  has  never  attempted  it  with  such  complete  success 
before.  His  speech  might  have  been  delivered  by  Professor 
Stuakt,  or  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  or  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Bixto.v,  or  by  any  member  of  the  Gladstonian  party  who 
can  be  safely  backed  to  speak  for  an  hour  or  more  on  end, 
without  provoking  either  the  faintest  thrill  of  interest  or 
the  most  fleeting  flicker  of  a  smile.  One  dim  gleam  of 
the  Laboucherian  irony  was  to  be  detected  in  his  speech, 
and  one  only  -in  that  passage  in  which  he  "  explained 
"  the  system  of  land-tenure  in  Ireland  and  defended  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign  as  being  the  best  method  of  settling 
"  the  arrears  question."  That  is  in  his  old  manner,  we 
admit.  "  Best  method  of  settling  the  arrears  question  " 
is  good,  undeniably  good  ;  but,  if  we  except  a  feeble  and 
very,  very  stale  joke  at  the  expense — or  intended  expense,  for 
we  think  the  cost  really  falls  upon  the  jokers  in  these 
cases — of  the  "  ChAMBKRLAXN  family,"  there  is  not  an 
attempt  to  amuse  from  one  end  of  the  harangue  to  the 
other.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  discourse,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  was  punctuated  with  "  laughter."  He 
literally  bubbles  over,  we  have  been  told  by  a  recent  pen- 
and-ink  portrait-painter  of  him,  with  humour  in  private 
life,  and  his  speech  at  Salisbury  was  as  ebullient  of 
V  epigram  "  as  could  be  desired.  Well  may  he  bubble,  for 
in  a  now  obsolete  sense  of  the  word  he  has  himself  been 
"  bubbled."  He  has  been  cleverly  jockeyed  out  of  the  race 
for  the  leadership,  and  he  has  certainly  a  right  to  console 
himself  in  the  best  way  he  can. 


KEW. 

~\1  It.  THISELTOX  DYER  and  his  learned  associates  might 
-LVL  choose  their  own  day  for  proclaiming  the  second  centenary 
of  the  Institution  they  direct,  if  so  inclined.  It  is  not  recorded 
probably  at  what  exact  date  Lord  Capel  laid  out  his  famous 
garden  at  Kew  ;  but,  since  he  died  in  1696,  it  must  have  been 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  his  trees  survive,  no 
doubt.  Switzer  says,  in  his  quaint  Ichnographia  Rustica,  1 7 1 8, 
"The  earliness  with  which  this  lord  appeared  in  gardening  merits 
n  very  gn  at  place  in  my  history,  and  a  better  pen  than  mine  to 
draw  it."  Kew  has  not  ceased  to  be  important  in  English  horti- 
culture since  that  day;  aud  Lord  Capel's  son-in-law,  who  suc- 
ceeded, made  it  for  a  while  the  headquarters  of  English  astronomy. 
But  it  was  the  Princess  Augusta,  mother  to  George  III.,  who 
formed  the  notion  of  a  scientific  establishment — what  they  called 
a  "  Physic  Garden  "  in  those  days.  One  is  always  delighted  to 
give  credit  to  the  luckless  Earl  of  Bute,  and  with  a  dear  con- 
science we  may  gratify  the  feeling  here.  He  it  was  who  advised 
the  Princess  to  render  this  great  service  to  botany  ;  nor  did  he 
fail  to  spend  himself — as  it  may  properly  be  expressed — in  the 
same  good  cause.  Those  magnificent  Botanical  Tables  which  he 
published  in  1785,  in  nine  volumes  quarto,  cost  10,000/.,  and  he 
struck  olf  only  twelve  copies.  We  feel  bound  to  add  that 
twelve  copies  proved  more  than  enough.  Smith,  a  sound  botan- 
ist, criticized  the  work  smartly.  It  was  easier,  said  he,  to  paint 
Helen  rich  than  beautiful,  and  so  it  is  easier  for  a  lord  to  pre- 
pare a  rare  and  costly  book  than  a  useful  one.  It  was  after  such 
remarks,  no  doubt,  that  the  Earl  declined  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
British  Museum,  cheerfully  remarking  that  it  was  meant  only  for 
ladies.  One  of  his  descendants,  however,  took  another  view,  and 
our  national  library  is  not  bereft  of  this  historic  composition. 
Her  Royal  Highness  employed  William  Aiton  to  carry  out  her 
plans  and  Sir  William  Chambers  to  do  the  decorative  part. 
Science  will  ever  be  prateful  to  the  one,  and  Taste  will  never 
forgive  the  other  while  his  constructions  remain.  In  1768  Sir 
John  Hill  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  Kew.  There 
were  fifty  ferns,  about  six  hundred  trees  and  shrubs,  and  several 
thousands  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  list  was  not  greatly 
lengthened  twenty-one  years  after,  when  Aiton  issued  the  I 
Hortm  Kewensis,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Solander.  But  the  collec- 
tions made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Captnin  Cook's  famous 
voyage  were  deposited  here;  then  those  of  Robert  Brown  and 
Allan  Cunningham,  accompanying  Captains  Flinders  and  King 
respectively  to  Australia  ;  then  the  plants  of  Brazil  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  gathered  by  Messrs.  Bowie  and  Masson;  those  of 
Caley,  and  Ker,  and  Menzies,  and  a  host  of  smaller  collections. 
In  1810,  William  Aiton  the  younger  published  a  new  edition  of 
Kis  father's  work,  which  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  descrip- 
tions. But  evil  days  followed  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
whom  Kew  had  a  friend  at  Court.  For  all  Aiton  could  do,  the 
Gardens  sank  into  ruin,  until  it  was  gravely  proposed,  in  1838,  to 
-disestablish  and  disendow  them.    Happily,  the  country  rose  in 


protest.  Government  found  it  had  made  a  prodigious  error,  and 
hastily  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  and  report.  Those 
gentlemen  showed  their  judgment  by  referring  the  practical 
question  to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  concluding  remarks  may  be  cited, 
since  they  contain,  in  brief,  the  programme  which  has  been  so 
admirably  carried  into  execution: — 

A  national  garden  should  be  the  centre  round  which  all  minor  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  nature  should  be  arranged.  They  should  be  all 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  that  garden,  acting  in  concert  with  him, 
and  through  him  with  one  another,  reporting  constantly  their  proceedings, 
explaining  their  wants,  receiving  their  supplies,  and  aiding  tte  mother 
country  in  everything  that  is  useful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Medicine, 
commerce,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  many  valuable  branches  of  manu- 
facture would  derive  much  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 
From  a  garden  of  this  kind  Government  would  be  able  to  obtain  authentic 
and  official  information  on  points  connected  with  the  founding  of  new 
colonies  ;  it  would  afford  the  plants  there  required,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary, as  now,  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  private  establishments  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Every  point  and  every  forecast  of  this  excellent  scheme  has  been 
fulfilled.  For  the  public  Kew  is  the  most  magnificent  of  gardens  ; 
for  the  scientific  it  is  a  garden  si  Von  veut,  but  rather  a  manu- 
factory, a  vast  trading  establishment — where  cash  is  not  the 
"  medium,"  however — an  international  nursery-ground,  a  train- 
ing school,  a  museum,  the  grandest  of  inquiry  offices,  a  labora- 
tory, the  meridian  accepted  by  botanists  over  all  the  world. 
Greenwich  may  be  challenged  and  rejected  ;  but  no  savant  dis- 
putes the  claim  of  Kew.  Britons  are  proud  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  doubtless  they  would  be  prouder  if  they  knew  more 
about  it.  But  from  the  nature  of  these  beneficent  operations 
they  make  no  show  at  home.  Now  and  again  a  few  lines  appear 
in  the  newspaper,  telling  how  this  or  that  new  departure  in 
planting  or  economical  husbandry,  directed  by  Kew,  is  succeed- 
ing in  some  distant  land.  But  the  paragraph  leaves  no  impres- 
sion, we  fear.  A  comprehensive  Report  is  issued  month  by 
month  ;  but  the  public  does  not  read  it  much.  We  propose  to 
show,  in  briefest  summary,  what  world-wide  labours  are  conducted 
in  that  establishment  which  the  people  regard  as  a  holiday  haunt. 
To  tell  truth,  they  are  so  many  and  so  vast  that  we  never 
undertook  a  theme  with  such  anxious  diffidence. 

The  traditions  of  Kew  have  been  rarely  broken  by  a  change  of 
Director,  and  to  this  fact  doubtless  much  of  its  success  is  owing. 
From  1759  to  1886  the  management  rested  in  four  hands  only: — 
Williani  Aiton  from  1759-93;  William  Aiton,  jun.,  1793-1840; 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  1841-66;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  1866-86.  To 
him  succeeded  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  the  fifth  in  a  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  With  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
Lindley's  project  began  to  take  form  rapidly.  At  that  date  it 
was  the  custom  to  draw  up  an  annual  report  of  "  Progress  and 
Condition,"  which  was  laid  before  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works;  the  practice  dropped  in  1883,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
monthly  "  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,"  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world.  The  early  reports  of  Sir  W.  Hooker 
are  interesting,  besides  their  historic  and  scientific  value,  for  the 
evidence  they  give  of  his  sturdy,  ceaseless  battles  with  the 
Treasury.  Authorities  who  had  just  been  contemplating  the 
abandonment  of  the  Gardens  were  not  likely  to  be  liberal  in  ex- 
tending them.  The  Director  is  pathetic,  indignant,  argumentative, 
by  turns,  and  one  way  or  other  he  contrived  to  "  worry  on  " 
with  fair  success  till  better  times.  The  struggle  is  not  finished 
now,  of  course,  nor  ever  will  be,  but  it  assumes  a  very  mild 
form  nowadays.  In  1844  Sir  William  took  the  first  serious 
step  towards  his  object  by  petitioning  for  a  graut  of  the  Royal 
Fruit  House,  which  he  offered  to  fill  with  his  private  collec- 
tion of  plant-products.  It  was  allowed  in  1847,  and  thus  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Botany  had  its  origin.  This  branch  of  the 
establishment  now  occupies  three  buildings,  and  its  influence 
is  felt,  one  may  say,  from  Pole  to  Pole.  Every  tree  and  plant 
which  is  known  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  is  represented  there, 
with  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  its  employment,  if  possible. 
This  part  of  the  collection  amuses  the  holiday  visitor ;  but  any 
one  can  understand  its  value  to  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful 
young  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  such  as  our  Technical  Schools 
will  turn  out,  as  we  all  hope.  The  Museum  of  Timber  is  very 
largely  used  already.  Cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers  quite 
recognize  by  this  time  what,  a  store  of  hints  for  their  craft  is 
garnered  here.  And  the  utility  of  the  economic  section  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  From  every 
quarter  samples  of  new  products  are  forwarded  for  examination 
and  report.  In  this  present  year,  for  instance,  an  inquiry  has 
been  held  upon  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  varieties  of 
coca.  Mr.  Shipley's  methods  of  dealing  with  the  rice-beetle 
in  Burmah  have  been  published.  The  Governor  of  Lagos  has 
sent  specimens  of  a  new  fibre,  pronounced  by  those  whom  the 
authorities  at  Kew  have  consulted  to  be  "  distinctly  superior 
to  jute  in  many  respects."  Dr.  Sweinfurth's  method  of  pre- 
serving plants  is  considered  and  recommended.  A  starch-yielding 
Bromeliad  from  Brazil  is  noticed.  An  account  of  the  fine  Persian 
dye  Zalil  is  prepared  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from  the  remarkable 
collections  of  Surgeon-Major  Aitchison,  CLE.,  F.R.S.,  now 
stored  at  Kew.  Mr.  Pelham  L.  Warren,  Consul  at  Taiwan, 
sends  an  account  of  the  lily  flowers  used  as  food  by  the  Chinese. 
An  analysis  of  the  extraordinary  P'u-erh  tea  is  furnished  ; 
and  a  report  on  the  short-podded  yam-bean.  Jamaica  cog- 
wood  receives  careful  notice,  in  time,  we  may  hope,  to  prevent 
its  extermination.  The  Governor  of  Lagos  sends  cocoa-nut 
coir  fibre,  which  he  believes  to  be  exceptionally  good ;  but 
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the  opinion  of  experts  is  divided.  Mr.  Shipley  contributes  a 
preliminary  report  upon  a  wheat  pest  in  Cyprus.  An  article  on 
the  cultivation  and  curing  of  patchouli,  and  its  adulteration,  is 
reproduced  for  English  readers  from  the  Journal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.  An  interesting  series 
of  despatches  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Gambia  Settlements 
upon  agricultural  prospects  there  is  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
Kew,  and  answered  by  him  in  a  series  of  comments  more  interest- 
ing still.  The  history,  character,  and  treatment  of  a  new  plague, 
the  Fluted  Scale  insect,  are  carefully  summarized.  The  India 
Office  forwards  a  tin  case  containing  flowers  of  Calligonum,  used 
as  an  article  of  food  in  North-Western  India,  which,  when  ana- 
lysed, prove  to  be  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  therefore  most  valu- 
able to  a  rice-eating  people.  The  authorities  at  Kew  applied  some 
time  ago  for  a  specimen  of  the  fine  fish-nets  used  on  Lake  Ngami, 
said  to  be  woven  from  the  fibre  of  a  cactus.  Upon  receipt  it 
proves  to  be  the  Buaze  fibre,  noticed  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  de- 
clared by  experts  so  long  ago  as  1857  equal  to  flax  worth  50^.  to 
60/.  the  ton.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  heard  of  it  since,  but 
possibly  our  manufacturers  will  bestir  themselves  now.  The  vege- 
table productions  of  Central  China,  and  reports  on  the  Phylloxera 
in  South  Africa — not  discouraging  fortunately — complete  the 
official  record  up  to  September.  When  so  much  and  so  varied 
correspondence  is  published,  we  may  guess  how  busy  must  be  the 
department,  and  how  wide  the  interests  served  there. 

So  long  ago  as  181 5  an  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Library  had 
heen  projected  at  Kew.  The  king  even  raised  a  building  for  the 
purpose ;  persuaded  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
creditable  to  that  ill-used  monarch,  George  III.,  that  he  was  open 
to  conviction.  At  Sir  Joseph's  death,  however,  the  scheme 
lapsed,  and  after  a  time  the  building  was  granted  to  the  King 
of  Hanover.  On  his  decease  Sir  William  Hooker  urged  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  design,  and  his  prayer  was  granted  when 
Mr.  Bentham  and  Dr.  Bromfield  bequeathed  their  collections 
to  the  nation.  It  is  needless  to  point  out,  for  those  who 
think,  how  all-important  is  a  museum  of  this  kind  ;  others 
may  be  satisfied  to  know  that  it  is  as  essential  for  the  study 
of  botany  as  foundations  for  a  house.  The  Herbarium  of  Kew 
is  certainly  the  best  in  the  universe,  the  largest,  and  the  most 
useful,  because  most  admirably  arranged.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens in  our  noble  establishment  is  not  on  record,  nor  is  the 
catalogue  printed.  It  fills  two  gigantic  volumes,  continually 
"  posted  up  " — for  the  collection  grows  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  or  so  yearly.  At  Sir  William  Hooker's  death,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  specimens  put 
it  at  a  million,  duplicates  not  included.  They  fill  the  large  house, 
not  unworthy  of  its  purpose,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Green,  and  in  1876  a  noble  hall  was  added  at  the  back,  eighty- 
six  feet  long,  fitted  with  two  tiers  of  light  iron  galleries.  In  the 
space  between  each  pair  of  the  nine  windows  in  each  of  the  three 
floors  stand  twelve  cases  filled  with  dried  plants  in  their  port- 
folios, beginning  with  the  RanunculaceaB  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ending  with  the  grasses  up  aloft.  All  is  arranged  upon  the  system 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  great  work,  the  Genera  Plantarum  ;  so  the 
student,  referring  to  that  book,  has  but  to  give  the  number  at- 
tached to  the  particular  genus  in  which  he  takes  interest  and  the 
case  is  unlocked,  the  portfolio  laid  before  him  in  a  moment.  A 
table  stands  in  each  window  for  his  convenience,  and  thus  there 
is  no  need  to  carry  the  specimens  about.  On  the  lower  floor  here 
is  preparing  that  grand  catalogue  of  all  plants  known,  for  the 
issue  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  left  a  bequest.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new 
edition,  completed  to  date,  of  Steudel's  Nomenclator  Botanicus 
(Stuttgart.  182 1-4).  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  Secretary  to  the 
Linnasan  Society,  with  his  assistants,  has  had  the  work  in 
hand  three  years,  and  it  is  not  nearly  finished ;  he  employs  a 
staff  at  the  British  Museum  also.  There  are  no  formalities  to 
check  the  young  scholar  here.  He  has  but  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials to  Professor  Oliver,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  to  sign  his 
name,  and  get  to  work.  Interesting  points  there  are  at  every 
step  in  this  noble  collection;  stories  to  be  told  in  every  room,  at 
every  group  of  cases  which  bears  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
savant  the  fruits  of  whose  lifelong  labour  are  stored  here.  Of  all 
these  perhaps  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Lindley  is  most  attractive. 
The  enthusiastic  stranger  may  be  surprised  to  note  that  this 
renowned  collection  occupies  but  four  small  cabinets — with  folios 
very  close-packed  indeed.  But  the  contents  will  surpass  his 
utmost  expectations.  To  find  Lindley  a  marvel  for  patience  and 
exactitude  as  for  knowledge  will  not  astonish  him  assuredly,  but 
to  find  that  he  could  execute  charming  little  drawings  is  pleasant 
news.  He  may  see  here  also  the  earlier  of  those  numerous 
works  of  Bauer's  which  persuaded  Lindley  at  sight  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  orchids.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue 
of  the  books,  but  a  ponderous  volume  in  the  Keeper's  room,  the 
fellow  to  those  huge  tomes  which  record  the  Herbarium.  It  is  a 
fine  library,  however,  containing,  of  course,  all  modern  works  and 
pamphlets  that  relate  to  Botany.  Besides  these,  a  very  great 
number  of  the  antique  curiosities  which  bibliomaniacs  treasure 
are  stored  upon  its  shelves. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLYING. 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  how  every  year,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception (usually  during  the  summer  holidays),  the  question  of 
bullying  at  public  schools  comes  to  the  front.  The  charges  made 
in  tli is  direction  are  extremely  varied  in  character.  Sometimes 


the  time-honoured  institution  of  fagging  is  brought  in  question. 
Occasionally  a  general  system  of  cruelty  at  one  or  other  of  our 
big  schools  on  the  part  of  big  boys  towards  their  unhappy  juniors 
is  denounced.  In  the  present  year  a  system  of  so-called  "  new 
tyranny  "  has  been  inveighed  against  in  the  columns  of  a  con- 
temporary by  a  gentleman  signing  himself  "  Etonensis."  The 
Correspondent  in  question  makes  the  excuse  for  sheltering  him- 
self under  a  nom  de  guerre  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  signed  his 
name,  "  the  boy  [whose  cause  he  champions]  would  possibly  be 
found  out,  and  treated  accordingly  by  boys  and  masters."  The 
protege'  of  "  Etonensis  "  complains  that  he  is  compelled  to  play 
cricket  fourteen  times  a  week  in  summer,  and  football  five  times 
a  week  in  winter,  and  that  "  consequently  he  has  no  time  to 
himself  by  daylight."  In  our  judgment,  the  complaints  put 
forward  by  "  Etonensis  "  are  so  ridiculous,  and  the  arguments 
he  adduces  in  their  support  are  so  shallow,  that  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  prominence  that  has  been  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  majority  of  old  Etonians  will  perfectly  agree 
with  "  Etonian,"  who  expresses  "  considerable  surprise  "  at  the 
letter  of  "  Etonensis,"  and  says  that  he  can  easily  understand  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  '■'  Similar  circumstances,"' 
says  he,  "  bring  about  the  publication  of  most  of  the  complaints 
concerning  our  public  schools.  A  boy  comes  home  for  the 
holidays.  He  has — especially  if  low  down  in  the  school — a 
grievance  against  those  in  authority,  boys  or  masters.  This 
grievance  is  aired  to  sympathetic  parents  and  friends.  They 
suppose  that  the  particular  grievance  of  their  boy  must  be 
universal.  Hence  these  indignantly  interrogative  letters.  If 
'  Etonensis '  had  had  any  experience  in  managing  a  house,  he 
would  have  known  that  compulsory  football  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  abuse  of  the  great  liberty  enjoyed  at  Eton,  and  that,, 
during  the  summer  term,  when  no  physical  exercise  is  compulsory 
[and  here  " Etonian "  joins  issue  as  to  the  fact  with  "Etonensis,"" 
inasmuch  as  the  former  denies  that  compulsory  cricket  exists  at 
Eton],  the  tone  of  the  school  deteriorates  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  '  loafing.' "  The  indictment  preferred  this  year  with 
reference  to  bullying  at  public  schools  is  certainly  the  weakest 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  public. 

Of  course  there  are,  and  there  always  must  be,  isolated  cases 
of  bullying  at  public  schools ;  but  the  main  question  is  whether 
these  can  be  prevented  by  increased  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  head-master  and  his  assistants.  For  our  own  part,  we  say 
that  in  the  first  place  it  is  impossible,  and  in  the  second  place 
wholly  undesirable,  that  a  school-master  should  always  have  his 
eye  upon  each  and  all  of  his  pupils.  He  cannot  follow  them  to 
the  cricket-field,  or  to  the  football  ground,  or  on  their  paper- 
chases  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  in  the  last  degree  to  hold  him 
personally  responsible  for  any  particular  act  of  misconduct  or 
oppression  on  the  part  of  a  big  boy  towards  a  small  one.  One 
might  as  well  attach  blame  to  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  because 
one  of  the  privates  under  his  command  had  taken  too  much  beer 
and  assaulted  a  policeman.  Bullying  at  public  schools  is  a  topic 
of  constant  recurrence,  and  is  always  certain  to  be  appropriated 
by  some  Jacob  Omnium  of  the  day.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that,  wherever  a  hundred  or  more  boys  of  various  ages 
are  herded  together,  there  will  be  among  them  some  of  coarse 
fibre,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  black  sheep.  The  theory  of  a 
private  school  is  that  the  master  exercises  constant  personal 
supervision.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  attempts  it.  The  bullying  at 
private  schools  is  often  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  for  much 
the  same  reasons  as  those  which  make  the  disputes  of  a  "  select 
boarding-house "  more  acrimonious  and  personal  than  the  little 
difficulties  that  occasionally  arise  in  a  large  hotel.  A  private 
school  has,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence,  no  history,  no 
traditions,  and  no  prestige.  It  consequently  has  in  it  no  public 
opinion.  And  it  is  public  opinion  among  the  boys  themselves 
that  is  the  only  check  to  bullying. 

To  create  and  to  maintain  a  high  tone  of  public  opinion  is  the 
first  and  most  important  duty  of  a  head-master — far  more  im- 
portant than  the  correction  of  Greek  iambics  or  sound  views  on 
the  subjunctive  mood.  Arnold  gave  a  new  impulse  to  English 
public-school  life  by  emphasizing  this  fact.  No  doubt  the  opinion 
he  created  among  his  boys  was  his  own  opinion,  and  Arnold, 
although  most  conscientious  and  generous,  was  also  dogmatic  and 
unamiable.  But  the  broad  fact  of  his  influence  upon  Rugby 
cannot  be  disputed.  To  name  particular  schools  would  be  to 
name  men  of  whom  many  are  still  alive;  but  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  our  great  public  schools— Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, Westminster,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  others — will  know 
that  with  a  weak  and  indolent  head-master  a  reign  of  bullying 
is  certain  to  begin.  So  it  is  with  an  incompetent  colonel. 
Before  he  has  held  his  command  a  year  his  regiment  is  almost 
certain  to  get  a  bad  reputation.  Soldiers  and  schoolboys — we 
might  add  sailors,  workmen,  and  generally  all  those  who  are 
subject  to  definite  discipline — know  perfectly  well  when  a  keen 
eye  is  being  kept  upon  them.  And  with  schoolboys,  whose 
imagination  is  in  proportion  to  their  youth  and  impressibility, 
the  influence  of  a  strong  personal  will  in  the  head-master  is 
almost  magical.  Boys  are  extremely  quick  and  sensitive. 
Treat  them  as  if  they  were  men,  and  they  will  consider  them- 
selves as  men,  and  behave  as  men  to  the  best,  of  their  experience. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  a  boy  upon  his  honour  without 
formally  telling  him  in  set  phrase  that  you  are  going  to  do  so. 
Confidence  in  boys  will  do  more  than  any  code,  however  carefully 
enforced.    At  the  French  Lycee  there  is  any  amount  of  code,  and 
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no  confidence.  The  result  is  lamentable.  Most  of  the  boys  in 
French  public  schools  are  bullies,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  believe  that  many  of  them  are  sneaks,  or  would  certainly  be 
considered  such  in  one  of  our  great  schools. 

Bullying  in  public  schools  is  much  exaggerated.  It  is  a  subject 
over  which  humanitarians  gush  whenever  they  get  the  oppor- 
tunitv.  It  would  provide  a  capital  subject  for  a  paper  to  be 
read  at  some  "Congress."  There  is  a  good  deal  at  public 
schools  that  is  rough-and-ready.  A  boy  is  all  the  better  for 
this,  unless  he  be  sickly  or  delicate.  It  does  him  good  to  be 
taught  that  his  eyes  were  not  made  for  crying.  ft  or  are  boys,  as 
a  rule,  cruel  or  vindictive.  They  are  fond  of  violent  practical 
jokes,  but  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they  deliberately 
"inflict  pain  upon  the  smaller  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  severe 
injuries  are  often  inflicted  both  upon  delicate  and  upou  strong 
boys,  not  in  wantonness,  but  in  ignorance.  It  does  not  occur 
to  a  big  boy  when  he  hits  a  junior  over  the  loins  with  a 
hockey-stick  that  the  possible  effect  of  the  blow  would  be  death 
from  concussion  of  the  spine.  He  probably  does  not  even  know 
where  the  spine  is,  or  what  concussion  of  it  may  mean,  and  has  no 
more  intention  of  inflicting  injury  or  of  causing  lasting  pain  than 
if  he  had  administered  a  stinging,  sounding,  temporarily  distress- 
ing, and  perfectly  harmless  blow  with  the  palni  of  his  hand. 

A  good  head-master  will  take  care  that  the  bigger  boys  have 
some  sort  of  general  knowledge  on  these  matters ;  and,  if  he  is 
equal  to  his  position,  he  will  always  have  a  good  idea  of  how 
things  are  going  on  in  the  school.  Isolated  cases  of  oppression 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  a  school  where  there  is  any  public  feel- 
ing; but  systematic  oppression  may  somehow  grow  up.  Boys  are 
very  quick  at  creating  usages,  very  conservative  in  abiding  by 
them,  and  very  loyal  in  obeying  them.  These  usages  are  occasion- 
ally very  bad.  But  a  head-master  who  cannot  make  himself 
aware  of  their  existence,  and  cannot  suppress  them  without  any 
needless  commotion  and  disturbance,  is  not  qualified  for  his  posi- 
tion, although  he  may  be  a  better  mathematician  than  Clifford  or 
a  better  scholar  than  Porson. 


THE  COTTOX  CORNER. 

THE  Cotton  Corner  in  Liverpool,  which  collapsed  on  Monday 
last,  has  excited  more  general  attention  throughout  the 
country  than  any  of  its  predecessors  during  the  past  dozen  years, 
and  undoubtedly  has  aroused  bitterer  feeling  in  the  trade  gene- 
rally.   But,  except  in  these  respects,  it  differs  little  from  previous 
•corners.    It  was  made  possible  by  similar  conditions,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  imitated  as  long  as  those  conditions  remain  unchanged. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  leading  cornerer,  Mr. 
Steenstrand,  he  began  his  operations  in  December.    At  that  time 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  estimates  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  then  being  gathered,  which  were  accepted  in  this 
country,  were  excessive,  and  that  it  would  not  prove  sufficient 
for  the  world's  demand  without  a  considerable  advance  in  price. 
As  the  spinners  generally  took  a  different  view,  and  were  selling 
freely  what  they  did  not  possess,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  buy 
back  more  cheaply,  he  began  on  a  large   scale  to  purchase 
41  futures,"  as  they  are  called — that  is,  cotton  for  future  delivery. 
As  his  contracts  matured  he  sold  the  cotton  delivered  upon  the 
spot,  and  then  began  again  to  buy  "  futures."    He  continued 
these  operations  to  the  very  end  of  the  season.    The  spinners 
were  equally  obstinate  in  their  policy.    They  went  on  selling,  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  ultimately  corner  him.    The  result 
was  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  that  short  time  had  to 
be  resorted  to  in  May.    It  was  found  that  the  prices  of  yarn  and 
of  cotton  cloth  could  not  be  raised  proportionately  to  the  advance 
in  the  raw  materials.    Both  spinners  and  weavers  were  conse- 
quently losing  by  their  manufactures,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
work  short  time,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  advance  in  the  raw 
article  and  raising  the  price  of  the  manufactured.    The  market  for 
manufactured  goods  did  not  respond  ;  but  there  was  a  slight  decline 
in  raw  cotton,  which,  however,  was  only  temporary  ;  for  in  June 
the  price  again  began  to  rise,  and  the  position  became  so  serious 
at  the  end  of  July  that  once  more  the  spinners  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  short  time.    This  inflicted  great  losses  upon  mill- 
owners,  and  it  threw  multitudes  of  workpeople  out  of  employ- 
ment.   Still  the  rise  went  on,  and  in  August  the  price  of  raw- 
cotton  was  actually  higher  than  it  had  been  previously  since  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Secession.    As  September  approached  grave 
apprehensions  were  excited.  It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Steenstrand 
had  bought  very  largely  for  September  delivery.    And  it  was 
feared  that  those  who  had  sold  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  their 
contracts  :  would,  therefore,  have  to  submit  to  whatever  condi- 
tions he  chose  to  impose  ;  and  that  many  of  them,  consequently, 
might  be  ruined.    September,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  last 
month  of  the  cotton  year,  when  the  old  crop  is  nearly  exhausted 
and  the  new  crop  is  only  beginning  to  be  marketed,  and  when, 
therefore,  supplies  are  exceptionally  small.    The  apprehensions 
continued  until  Monday,  the  last  day  of  the  month.    But  on 
Monday  morning  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Steenstrand  was  a  seller, 
and  not  a  buyer.    The  price  dropped  considerably,  and  the  day 
closed  without  any  difficulties,  to  the  relief  of  the  whole  trade. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  corner  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  much 
speculation  as  to  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Steenstrand. 
It  is  said  that  he  holds  a  very  large  stock  of  cotton  which  he  has 
been  as  yet  unable  to  sell ;  and  if  short  time  is  continued  for  the 


next  fortnight,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  assumed  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  sell  at  a  great  loss.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
however,  now  that  short  time  will  be  continued;  and,  in  any 
event,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Steenstrand  must  have  realized  large 
profits  by  his  operations  since  December  last,  and  that  his  pro- 
spective losses  can  hardly  exceed  those  past  profits.  However, 
Mr.  Steenstrand's  fate  is  of  little  interest  to  the  general  public. 
What  is  of  concern  to  them  is  that  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  future  the  recurrence  of 
these  manipulations,  which  throw  into  disorder  a  great  industry, 
and  inflict  unmerited  sufferings  upon  the  working  classes,  entirely 
innocent  of  either  bull  or  bear  operations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  late  corner  that  it  has  roused 
the  Trades-Union  leaders  to  action.  They  have  strongly  urged 
upon  both  spinners  and  weavers  to  adopt  short  time  universally 
for  the  purpose  of  promptly  and  effectually  defeating  the 
manipulators,  and  they  have  even  recommended  to  their  fol- 
lowers to  strike  in  any  factories  whose  owners  refused  to  adopt 
short  time.  The  advice  has  not  so  far  been  acted  upon ;  but 
doubtless  it  had  some  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  cornerers. 
It  has,  however,  not  been  altogether  welcome  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  see  in  it  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Trades-Unions  to 
interfere  in  matters  hitherto  supposed  to  be  entirely  outside  their 
province.  The  intervention,  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  is  sig- 
nificant, and  supplies  another  motive  to  induce  the  manufacturers 
to  adopt  effective  measures  to  prevent  corners  in  future.  From 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spinners  them- 
selves have  not  been  blameless  in  the  matter.  Adopting  an  over- 
sanguine  estimate  of  last  year's  American  crop,  they  have  engaged 
in  speculation  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
business.  Had  the  whole  loss,  then,  fallen  upon  them  they 
would  merit  very  little  sympathy.  They  proved  less  astute  than 
their  opponents,  and  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  consequences  have  to  be  shared  by  large  numbers 
of  innocent  people  and  by  the  community  generally.  And  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  future  they  will  avoid  speculation, 
and  will  endeavour  to  obtain  more  trustworthy  information 
respecting  the  crops  of  the  world.  We  have  not  very  much  con- 
fidence that  they  will  as  a  body  follow  our  advice;  but  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  recent  experience  has  made  reasonably  certain 
one  reform  which  will  make  corners  more  difficult.  Hitherto  only 
one  kind  of  American  crop — namely,  Middling  Upland — could  be 
tendered  in  fulfilment  of  a  future  contract.  It  has  now  been 
agreed  by  the  Cotton  Brokers'  Association  and  the  Spinners'  Com- 
mittee that  Good  Ordinary  may  likewise  be  tendered.  And  it 
rests  with  spinners  themselves  to  insist  in  the  future  that  this 
shall  be  inserted  in  contracts.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  limiting  to  a 
single  kind  the  cotton  which  makes  a  good  delivery,  speculators 
are  encouraged  to  attempt  a  corner,  for  the  supply  of  tenderable 
cotton  is  thus  artificially  limited.  The  change,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  put  a  stop  to  manipu- 
lation. It  will  probably  be  necessary  by-and-bye  to  still  further 
increase  the  kinds  of  cotton  that  can  be  delivered.  But  even  that 
wrould  not  be  sufficient.  The  real  cause  of  these  recurring  corners 
year  after  year  is  that  the  cotton  manufacture  at  home  and  abroad 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  either  the  cultivation  of  raw  cotton 
or  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods.  Owing  to  Protective 
tariff's  abroad  and  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  industrial  skill, 
the  cotton  manufacture  is  extending  itself  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  so  much  so  that  the 
demand  in  those  countries  for  British  goods  does  not  increase. 
And  British  manufacturers  consequently  have  to  depend  upon 
less  advanced  countries  for  a  market.  But  the  British  manu- 
facture has  been  growing  at  the  same  time,  and  hitherto  there 
has  not  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Partly  because  of  the  very  large  exports  to  the  Far  East 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  partly  because  of  drought  in  India 
and  famine  in  China  the  Indian  and  Chinese  markets  are  over- 
stocked at  the  present  time.  Our  manufacturers,  therefore,  have 
not  been  able  to  raise  the  prices  either  of  yarn  or  of  cloth  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  go  on  working  at  a  profit  when  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  rose  so  exceptionally. 

The  real  problem,  then,  which  our  manufacturers  have  to  solve 
is  either  to  increase  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  or  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  manufactured  goods.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material 
might  be  increased  by  an  augmented  use  of  Indian  and  other 
cotton.  American  is  found  by  experience  to  suit  our  manufac- 
turers best;  but  it  surely  cannot  be  impossible  to  improve  the  Indian 
cultivation,  and  it  would  seem  worth  the  while  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  to 
the  opening  up  of  new  markets  that  they  must  mainly  look  for 
the  removal  of  their  difficulties.  The  industry  will  continue  to 
grow  at  home  and  abroad,  and  however  the  cultivation  of  the  raw 
material  may  be  stimulated,  embarrassment  will  recur  from  time 
to  time  unless  in  some  way  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles 
can  be  steadily  increased.  Economies  in  manufacture  may  do 
something,  though  not  much.  The  real  remedy  is  larger  markets. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recent  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Bombay  is  seriously  embarrassing  our  manufacturers.  Not  only 
are  the  Bombay  mills  competing  with  us  in  India,  but  they 
are  also  very  keenly  competing  with  us  in  China.  They 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  very  near  to  the  spot  where 
raw  cotton  is  grown.  Still,  if  our  manufacturers  would  pay 
more  attention  than  they  do  at  present  to  the  habits  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  foreign  customers,  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
better  able  to  sustain  this  and  other  competition.     They  are 
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too  much  disposed  to  force  upon  their  customers  the  kinds 
of  goods  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make,  and  too  little 
inclined  to  humour  their  fancies.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  industry  was  originally  built  tip.  But,  however  careful  our 
manufacturers  may  be  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  existing  markets,  there  is  unquestionably  a  need  for 
opening  up  new  markets,  and  this  year's  corner  will  prove  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  convinces  manufacturers  generally  that 
the  growth  of  the  industry  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  raw  material,  or  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods, 
and,  therefore,  induces  them  to  turn  their  attention  more  seri- 
ously than  heretofore  to  stimulating  the  demand  of  their  old 
customers,  and  to  opening  up  new  markets.  As  yet  they  seem 
strangely  unwilling  to  accept  this  view,  insisting  that  the  whole 
mischief  has  been  worked  by  speculators.  But  surely  it  is 
impossible  that  any  speculators,  however  powerful,  could  season 
after  season  for  fully  a  dozen  years  succeed  by  manipulation  in 
making  a  "  squeeze  "  every  August  and  September.  Even  now 
the  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  does  not  very  greatly  exceed  the 
stock  at  this  time  last  year,  although  short  time  has  been  worked 
so  long,  and  multitudes  of  factories  have  been  closed  altogether. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  all  the  mills  had  continued  working  full  time 
up  to  the  present,  there  would  have  been  a  real  scarcity  of 
supply,  and  the  price  would  have  risen  very  much  higher  than  it 
has  done.  Speculation  in  so  great  a  market  is  possible  only 
when  circumstances  favour  it.  No  impartial  observer  will  be- 
lieve that  speculation  such  as  Mr.  Steenstrand's  could  have  been 
continued  from  December  to  the  end  of  the  following  September 
if  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  had  been  fully  sufficient  for  all  the 
requirements  of  the  world.  Mr.  Steenstrand  saw  that  it  was 
not.  Ilis  opponents  were  blind  to  the  fact,  and  hence  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  operations  so  long. 


GUSTAYE  FLAUBERT  AND  HIS  WORK. 

A COMPREHENSIVE  account  of  Flaubert  and  of  his 
place  in  French  literature  is  yet  to  be  written  in  his  own 
country,  while  in  England  he  is  still  hardly  known  even  among 
those  who  have  learnt  French  and  who  are  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  read  it.  There  is  no  nearer  approach  to  a  life  of 
Flaubert  than  the  recollections  and  anecdotes  embodied  in  cer- 
tain chapters  of  M.  Maxime  du  Camp's  Souvenirs  Litteraires ; 
and  some  of  Flaubert's  surviving  friends  would  not  advise  us, 
we  believe,  to  accept  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  as  an  unimpeachable 
witness.  In  England  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  familiarize 
our  public  with  Flaubert  by  translation — yea,  by  two  rival 
translations — of  Salammbo.  We  do  not  know  what  the  English 
public  has  thought  of  it  ;  but  we  do  know  that  modern  French 
prose  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  languages  to  translate,  Flaubert 
not  the  least  difficult  author  in  that  language,  and  Salammbd 
the  very  last  of  his  works  which  we  should  commend  to  a 
new  reader  by  way  of  introduction.  If  we  are  asked  what 
we  do  commend  to  an  English  reader  still  unacquainted  with 
Flaubert,  we  should  be  disposed  to  name  the  volume  of  letters 
to  George  Sand  published  a  few  years  ago ;  not  in  a  transla- 
tion, of  course,  but  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  one.  The 
reader  cannot  well  help  learning  from  these  letters,  if  he  knows 
anything  of  human  nature,  that  Flaubert  was  far  indeed  from 
being  a  cynic  or  a  mere  coiner  of  phrases  ;  and,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing of  the  French  language,  that  Flaubert  was  among  the 
writers  (they  are  by  no  means  a  large  number)  who  have  been 
true  and  consummate  masters  of  it. 

More  lately  two  other  volumes  of  letters  have  appeared,  the 
second  of  them  in  the  present  year  (Gustave  Flaubert:  Corre- 
spondence, deuxihne  serie,  1850-1854.  Paris:  Charpentier.  1889). 
They  are  of  earlier  date  than  those  addressed  to  George  Sand, 
and  most  of  them  are  to  a  lady  described  as  Mme.  X.,  whose 
real  name  is  easily  known,  but  who  never  became  so  well  known 
by  her  writings  as  Flaubert  thought  that  she  could  and  ought 
to  be.  Perhaps  there  is  not  quite  so  much  human  interest  as 
in  the  later  interchange  of  thoughts  with  a  correspondent  who 
(whatever  Mme.  X.'s  possibilities  may  have  been)  was  certainly 
greater  than  Mme.  X.  But  there  is  exquisite  observation,  vigo- 
rous and  sincere  judgment,  and  brilliant  accounts  of  travelling  in 
the  Levant  and  Egypt  when  Egypt  was  still  almost  untouched 
by  European  civilization.  And  for  students  of  literature  there  is 
matter  of  more  peculiar  interest,  the  full  and  repeated  exposition 
of  the  way  in  which  Flaubert  conceived  the  duty  of  a  man  of 
letters.  If  prejudices  about  French  frivolity  still  haunt  any 
English  people  who  can  read  French,  these  letters  ought  to  dispel 
them.  It  is  the  old  story  that  genius  is  not  an  unaccountable 
power  of  doing  great  things  without  expending  work  on  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  infinite  faculty  of  taking  pains.  We 
find  in  Flaubert  a  hard-headed  and  clear-headed  Frenchman  of 
the  Northern  kind,  a  severe  but  a  just  critic,  and  always  most 
severe  in  dealing  with  his  own  work.  Indeed,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  combine  fastidious  severity  of  judgment  with  a  slow- 
ness and  difficulty  in  production  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
physical  impediment.  A  sceptical  intellect  was  added  to  all  this. 
Flaubert  could  hardly  put  unreserved  trust  in  anything  or  anv- 
body,  and  he  was  least  of  all  able  to  take  refuge,  as  many  pro- 
fessed critics  do,  in  being  satisfied  with  himself. 

In  this  volume  we  see  Flaubert  at  work  on  Madame  Bovary; 
he  is  always  rewriting,  recasting,  censuring  his  own  performance. 


Weeks  pass  during  which  he  cannot  frame  as  many  pages  to  his 
liking.  Whole  scenes  and  chapters  are  condemned  without 
mercy  when  they  are  at  the  point  of  completion.  The  episode  of 
the  Cornices  agrieoles,  which  came  out  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  descriptive  satire  in  modern  literature,  cost  its  author  untold 
toil  and  trouble.  In  short,  Flaubert  protested  stoutly  against  the 
conventions  and  the  formalism  which  for  two  centuries  have 
done  their  best  to  ruin  the  French  language  and  letters  ;  but  he 
did  so  without  the  least  expectation  or  desire  of  making  things 
easier  either  to  himself  or  to  those  who  should  come  after.  He 
set  before  himself  a  standard  higher  and  harder  than  the  old  aca- 
demical ones,  higher  because  not  limited  by  formulas,  harder  be- 
cause  not  reducible  to  them.  And  this  was  also  the  essence  of 
his  uncompromising  condition,  often  laid  down  in  various  forms, 
that  an  artist  must  work  in  and  for  his  art  alone,  leaving  ex- 
ternal considerations  of  all  kinds  to  those  whose  business  it  may 
be.  It  was  no  other  doctrine  than  this  of  Flaubert's,  expressed 
with  a  certain  abundance  of  zeal  still  young,  and  a  certain  wilful 
delight  in  verbal  paradox,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  (wherever  he  first 
found  it)  declared  to  the  British  public  in  his  Essay  on  Blake, 
now  many  years  ago,  to  the  no  small  fluttering  of  the  academic 
dovecots.  Of  course  the  doctrine  is  perfectly  sound,  and  of 
course  it  is  intolerable  to  the  semi-literate  people  who  think  that 
the  object  and  end  of  education  is  to  avoid  seeing  with  one's 
own  eyes  and  hearing  with  one's  own  ears.  If  proof  of  it  bs 
required,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  fate  of  even  the  great  ones 
when  they  violate  the  first  law  of  art ;  Wordsworth  is,  perhaps, 
among  ourselves  the  most  conclusive  example.  Art,  like  nature, 
knows  nothing  of  forgiveness,  and  is  merciless  to  the  just  as 
well  as  to  the  unjust.  Flaubert's  contempt  for  ready-made 
opinions  went  to  the  length  of  holding  that  a  man  is  already  lost 
who  sets  out  with  the  fixed  intention  of  arriving  at  a  decided 
opinion  of  any  kind.  The  demand  for  conclusions  at  any  price 
inevitably  leads  to  a  bad  bargain.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
earlier  volume  of  letters  this  precept  is  condensed  in  the  sen- 
tence, "La  betise  consiste  a  vouloir  cortclure." 

One  may  admit  that  Flaubert's  artistic  conscience  ran  at  times 
into  fanaticism.  He  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  an  ideal  style 
which  would  make  the  matter  absolutely  indifferent ;  "  Le  fait 
se  distille  dans  la  forme."  He  spoke  now  and  again  as  if  style 
were  still  in  its  infancy  : — 

Je  repete  encore  une  fois  [he  once  writes]  quejusqu'a  nous,  jusqu'aux, 
trfes-modernes,  on  n'avait  pas  1'ide'e  de  l'liarmonie  soutenue  du  style  .... 
voila  mon  opinion,  plus  je  vais,  moins  je  trouve  les  autres,  et  moi  aussi; 
bun. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  fastidiousness  made 
Flaubert  a  pedantic  or  narrow  judge  of  the  great  masters.  Let 
us  not  pretend,  he  says,  that  the  greatest  writers  or  artists  are 
faultless;  let  us  acknowledge  that  they  could  afford  their  faults, 
and  beware  of  thinking  that  we  can  afford  the  like.  Of  Shak- 
speare  he  says : — 

Ce  n'e'tait  pas  tin  homme,  mais  un  continent  ;  il  y  avait  des  grands 
hommes  en  lui,  des  t'oules  entities,  des  passages  ;  ils  n'ont  pas  besoin  de 
faire  du  style,  ceux-la,  ils  sont  forts  en  ddpit  de  toutes  les  fames  et  a.  cause 
d'elles  ;  mais  nous,  les  petits,  nous  ne  valous  que  par  l'execution  achevee. 
Hugo  en  ce  siecle  enfoncera  tout  le  nionde,  quoiqu'il  soit  plein  de 
mauvaisea  choses,  mais  quel  souffle  !  Quel  souffle  !  Je  hasarde  iei  une 
proposition  que  je  n'oserais  dire  nulle  part  :  e'est  que  les  ires  grands 
homines  ecrivent  souvent  fort  nial  tt  tant  mietix  pour  eux. 

We  have  been  recommending  Flaubert  to  students  of  French, 
of  modern  letters,  and  of  human  nature,  rather  than  to  the 
reader  merely  in  search  of  amusement,  who,  nevertheless,  may 
as  well  try  Flaubert  as  not.  Of  Flaubert's  <>wn  character — 
an  extremely  interesting  one,  both  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  his 
work — we  have  said  nothing ;  and  of  the  still  pending  contro- 
versy as  to  the  claims  of  certain  living  writers  to  represent  his 
doctrine  and  method  we  do  not  mean  to  say  anything. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

~V\7"E  are  not  afraid  of  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the  day  on 
V  T  which  the  autumn  campaign  at  Newmarket  opened  was 
one  of  the  wettest  and  most  miserable  that  can  be  remembered  at 
a  race-meeting  on  the  famous  Heath.  So  heavy  was  the  rain 
during  the  first  race  that  one  of  the  jockeys  weighed  2  lbs.  heavier 
after  his  soaking  than  beforehand.  That  event  was  the  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes  of  565/.  for  four-year-olds,  which  was  run  for  from 
the  Ditch  to  the  old  Cambridgeshire-course  winning-post  at  the 
town  end  of  the  Heath,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  The 
race  was  chiefly  interesting  because  it  was  understood  to  be  a  sort 
of  indirect  trial  for  Mr.  Vyner's  Cesarewitch  filly,  Fallow  Chat, 
whose  stable-companion,  Countess  Lilian,  was  now  to  run  against 
the  big  and  powerful,  if  somewhat  roguish,  Benburb,  and  Grafton, 
a  horse  that  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  this  year  for  2,000^. 
Countess  Lilian  was  the  favourite,  and  she  made  the  running  to 
the  point  where  the  course  across  the  flat  joins  the  old  Cambridge- 
shire course,  and  then  she  was  eased  up  the  hill ;  but  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  finish  she  was  again  ridden  to  the  front, 
and  she  won  very  easily  by  three  lengths,  Benburb  being  second, 
and  Grafton  a  bad  third.  Fallow  Chat's  position  in  the  betting  for 
the  Cesarewitch  was  not  very  greatly  affected  by  this  victory 
of  Countess  Lilian's,  since  its  value  as  a  trial  was  seriously 
diminished  by  the  obvious  deterioration  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  rumoured  roaring)  of  Grafton,  who  now  at  even  weights 
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finished  far  behind  Benburb,  whereas  last  year  he  had  beaten 
Eenbnrb  twice,  although  giving  him  weight  on  each  occa- 
sion; practically,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  said  for  the 
well-shaped  Countess  Lilian  was  that  she  beat  Benburb,  a  horse 
that  had  only  won  one  race  out  of  seventeen  during  his  three 
seasons  on  the  turf.  It  was  stated  in  a  daily  paper  that  she 
was  sold  after  the  race  for  a  brood  mare,  and  that  she  was 
already  believed  to  be  in  foal  to  Riversdale.  The  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  brought  out  Pioneer, 
"Wishing  Gate,  Swift,  Gold,  and  Scottish  Fusilier,  whom  we 
have  named  in  the  order  of  their  favouritism.  Pioneer,  who  at 
Ascot  had  given  Swift  7  lbs.  and  beaten  him  by  a  length  and  a 
half,  could  now  only  beat  him  by  a  head  when  meeting  him  on 
3  lbs.  better  terms;  but  Wishing  Gate  confirmed  her  Kempt  on 
Park  form  with  Swift  by  beating  him  by  three  lengths.  The 
probability  is  that  the  course  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  too 
long  for  Pioneer,  for  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  non-stayer  in 
several  other  races  this  season.  "Wishing Gate,  although  a  strong, 
deep-bodied  filly,  in  short  of  the  very  stamp  for  a  course  so 
heavy  as  that  traversed  on  this  occasion,  is  nevertheless  somewhat 
below  the  class  of  most  winners  of  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  among 
whom  were  Rayon  d'Or,  Robert  the  Devil,  Dutch  Oven,  Ossian, 
Melton,  Ormonde,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Ayrshire.  It  is  reported  that 
"Wishing  Gate  has  been  occasionally  lame,  otherwise  from  her 
good  looks  more  might  have  been  expected  of  her;  it  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  say  that  in  her  two  victories  she  has  won  2,459/.  The 
immediate  effect  of  her  last  race  was  to  make  her  first  favourite 
for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Semolina  and  Riviera  spoiled  the  Bos- 
cawen  Stakes  and  the  Buckingham  Stakes,  as  Riviera  walked 
over  for  the  latter;  while  Semolina,  although  nominally  opposed, 
started  for  the  former  with  20  to  I  laid  on  her,  and  won  it  as  she 
liked.    Her  winnings  in  stakes  now  amounted  to  8,910/.  8s. 

There  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  weather  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, when  there  was  a  heavy  list  of  ten  races  on  the  card. 
The  held  for  the  first  furnished  an  example  of  the  uncertainty 
of  breeding,  as  the  only  starters,  two  fillies  out  of  the  splendid 
mares  Thebais  and  Belinda,  with  Isonomy  and  Lowland  Chief 
as  their  sires,  were  a  miserable-looking  pair.  The  Granby 
Plate,  for  two-year-olds,  was  won  by  an  American-bred  colt 
imported  by  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild  and  called  Polonius.  He 
is  by  the  Derby  winner,  St.  Blaise,  who  has  been  a  very 
successful  sire  in  America,  and  the  son  is  not  unlike  the  father 
either  in  colour  or  in  shape.  This  reminds  us  that  Ormonde 
has  at  last  sailed  for  South  America,  where  he  will  stand 
at  Senor  Bocau's  stud-farm.  The  Triennial  Produce  Stakes 
only  brought  out  three  competitors,  Swift,  Ormuz,  and  Cherry 
Bounce,  of  which  Swift  was  the  favourite  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  not  recovered  from  his  struggle  with  Pioneer  for 
second  place  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  of  the  previous  day,  as  he 
never  could  reach  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  strongly-built 
Ormuz,  who  gave  him  7  lbs.,  made  all  the  running,  and  won  by  a 
length.  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  has  been  out  of  luck  this  season, 
succeeded  in  winning  two  races  in  the  course  of  the  day;  the 
first  was  a  Nursery  Handicap,  which  he  won  with  Jungfrau,  a 
fine  filly  with  fired  hocks,  that  started  at  16  to  1,  and  the  second 
was  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap,  which  fell  to  his  six- 
year-old  mare  Cataract,  who  hud  run  seven  times  this  year 
without  winning  a  race,  and  was  meeting  St.  Patrick,  the  fourth 
for  the  Lancashire  Plate  four  days  earlier,  at  an  advantage  of 
20  lbs.,  at  weight  for  age.  Cataract  ought  to  make  a  splendid 
brood  mare,  as  she  is  one  of  the  best  shaped  on  the  turf,  with 
great  length,  and  her  sire  is  of  Touchstone  and  Baron  blood,  while 
her  dam  was  of  Baron  and  Touchstone.  The  Hopeful  Stakes  un- 
fortunately ended  in  a  walk  over,  as  nothing  was  brought  out  to 
oppose  Baron  Rothschild's  Le  Nord,  the  colt  that  had  made  such 
a  line  race  with  Riviera  for  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster. 
The  1  ink.-  of  Portland's  Memoir,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orwell, 
and  Lord  Zetland's  Fontainebleau finished  in  the  above  order(which 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  betting)  for  the  Fifth  Zetland  Stakes. 
Memoir,  who  had  been  a  1,500-guinea  yearling,  was  somewhat 
plain  looking  early  in  the  season,  but  she  "has  improved  very  much 
in  the  course  of  it. 

In  place  of  the  mud  of  the  Tuesday  and  the  Wednesday  there 
was  actually  some  rather  unpleasant  dust  on  the  Thursday. 
Backers  laid  odds  too  freely  on  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Carrick  for 
the  Rutland  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  as  a  favourite  with  3  to  1 
on  him  ought  scarcely  to  have  required  pressing  to  win  by  three- 
quarter.-  of  a  length.  Sharp-eyed  people  thought  that  Mr.  Combe's 
Bauble  had  run  too  well  in  the  Breeder's  Foal  Stakes  at  Man- 
chester, six  days  earlier,  to  be  handicapped  so  low  as  5  st.  11  lbs. 
for  the  Scurry  Nursery,  and  they  proved  to  be  right ;  for,  after 
starting  first  favourite,  she  won  the  race  from  sixteen  opponents. 
But,  if  the  handieapper  was  in  the  wrong,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  him,  as  the  best  that  Bauble  had  done  at  Manchester  was  to 
run  forward  until  Hearing  the  distance,  before  reaching  which  she 
was  thoroughly  beaten  ;  nor  did  she  finish  in  the  first  half-dozen. 
Lord  Dudley's  beautiful  filly,  Formidable,  with  25  to  I  laid  on  her, 
won  the  Snailwell  Stakes  in  the  commonest  of  canters,  although 
she  was  giving  25  lbs.  each  to  two  of  her  field  and  22  lbs.  to 
another.  The  critics  were  all  agreed  in  their  admiration  of  this 
white-legged  chestnut,  who  has  grown  considerably  since  her  first 
race  in  May,  when  she  was  considered  much  too  small.  The 
favourites  had  already  won  four  races  in  succession  when 
backers  laid  5  to  2  freely  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Loup 
for  the  Triennial  Produce  Stakes  of  658/.  This  time  they 
were  destined  to  meet  with  a  reverse,  for  Loup  was  unable 


to  give  8  lbs.  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Orwell,  an  extreme 
outsider  at  33  to  1,  that  beat  him  by  half  a  length.  Less  than 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  Orwell  had  been  easily  beaten  by 
Memoir,  who  had  finished  far  behind  Loup  for  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes  in  July,  when  receiving  iolbs.  from  that  colt.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Orwell  ran  Signorina  to  a  head 
at  Sandown  in  June,  when  receiving  12  lbs.,  or  the  equivalent  of 
15  lbs.,  at  weight  for  sex,  and  he  is  well  bred  enough  to  please 
the  most  fastidious,  being  by  Ormonde's  sire  and  out  of  a  sister 
to  Ormonde's  dam.  It  was  reported  that  one  "  plunger  "  netted 
nearly  5,000/.  by  his  victory.  The  October  Handicap  was  won 
very  easily  by  Mr.  Clayton's  St.  Helen,  whose  merits,  as  we  have 
hinted  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  are  inclined  to  think  Major 
Egerton  has  underestimated  this  season,  much  as  we  hesitate  to 
pit  our  opinion  against  that  of  so  consummate  and  unimpeachable 
a  professor  of  the  difficult  art  of  handicapping.  Lord  Dudley's 
remarkably  good-looking  colt,  Merry  Monk,  who  had  cost  him 
2,250  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  made  the  favourite  for  a  Maiden 
Plate  ;  but  he  ran  in  a  rather  cowardly  fashion  ;  lor,  after  appa- 
rently having  the  race  in  hand,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten 
by  Mr,  H.  Milner's  Shrine,  a  small  and  light,  though  wiry, 
daughter  of  the  famous  mare,  Pilgrimage.  At  Stockbridge,  Ormuz 
had  beaten  Pinzon  by  a  neck  at  even  weights  for  the  Zetland 
Stakes,  and  now  he  had  to  give  him  5  lbs.  for  a  race  of  the  same 
name.  As  the  betting  foretold,  the  weight  turned  the  scale, 
and  Pinzon  won  by  two  lengths. 

The  American  Polonius,  the  winner  of  the  Granby  Plate  on 
the  Wednesday,  started  a  strong  favourite  for  the  first  race  on 
the  Friday.  His  extra  weight,  however,  stopped  him,  and  he 
only  ran  third  to  Lord  Calthorpe's  W'oodnymph,  a  large-framed,  if 
rather  rough-looking,  chestnut  filly  by  Hermit  that  had  been  one  of 
the  nine  yearlings  which  Lord  Calthorpe  purchased  from  Mr. 
Chaplin  for  (it  is  said)  10,000/.  As  was  expected,  Riviera  won 
the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes;  but  there  was  a  grand  race  for 
second  between  Fear  Disgrace,  Carrick,  and  Barcarolle,  who 
finished  in  a  cluster;  and  although  Riviera  won  pretty  easily  at 
last,  she  was  rather  fractious  at  the  starting-post,  and  she  had  to 
be  ridden  out  to  win  by  a  length  and  a  half  from  Fear  Disgrace. 
San  Marino  won  her  second  race  of  the  week  and  her  fifth  of  the 
year,  in  a  Selling  Plate  ;  indeed,  all  her  victories  have  been  in 
selling  races.  After  nine  unsuccessful  attempts  during  the 
season,  Mr.  Hibbert's  Parga  at  last  won  a  race  in  the  Moulton 
Handicap.  She  had  "run  the  weight  off  her  back,"  as  the 
saying  is,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  receiving  nearly  3  st. 
from  St.  Symphorien,  a  colt  of  the  same  age,  who  started  first 
favourite.  Last  year  this  hardworking  filly  ran  in  no  less  than 
nineteen  races,  of  which  she  won  five.  Prince  Soltykoff's  Gold, 
a  winner  of  more  than  3,000/.  last  season,  met  with  his  ninth 
successive  defeat  of  this  year  in  the  Newmarket  St.  Leger, 
which  was  won  by  Lord  Durham's  Testator,  who  had  been 
backed  a  good  deal  for  the  Cesarewitch.  Both  colts,  as  well  as 
their  jockeys,  seemed  thoroughly  done  at  the  end  of  their  hard 
struggle  over  the  long  "  Ditch  In  "  course. 


CROWN  TATKONAGE  IX  SCOTLAND. 

TTOME  Rule  for  Scotland  has  become  a  popular  cry  among 
J~ -L  the  wilder  Radicals  and  obscurer  fanatics  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  It  is  echoed  in  Dundee;  it  is  repeated  on  the  plat- 
forms from  which  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  declaims  those  Socialistic 
platitudes  for  which  his  "  great  leader  "  assures  him  that  not  six 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  found  to  vote. 

What  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  really  means,  what  it  would 
amount  to,  and  by  whom  it  would  be  conducted,  are  points  on 
which  its  advocates  give  us  no  information.  When  a  question  is 
thus  left  in  obscurity,  it  is  always  interesting  and  advantageous 
to  have  side-lights  thrown  upon  it  which  help  to  illuminate  its 
latent  features.  Such  a  side-light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
question  by  a  recent  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  and  a  leading  luminary  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Having  considered  the  subject  with  the  aid  thus  afforded  us,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  might  be 
described,  in  one  at  least  of  its  departments,  as  wrongheadedness 
tempered  by  fanaticism.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  defend  Lord 
Lothian's  administration  of  Government  patronage  in  appointments 
to  Chairs  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  Among  these  were  three 
appointments  to  Theological  Chairs,  two  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  and  one  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  The  selec- 
tion made  in  the  first  two  cases  met  with  general  approval.  In 
the  first  instance,  Lord  Lothian  appointed  to  the  vacant  Chair 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  Aberdeen  Mr.  Kennedy,  who,  we 
understand,  was  beyond  comparison  the  ablest  and  most  pro- 
mising of  the  younger  Hebrew  scholars  in  the  Kirk.  In  the 
second,  he  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the  same 
University  Dr.  Cowan,  who,  if  not  equally  distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  was  understood  to  enjoy  the  support  and  confidence  of  a 
large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church.  To  the  Chair  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  St.  Andrews  he  appointed  Dr.  Menzies,  the 
translator  of  several'highly  important  German  theological  works, 
a  contributor  of  the  article  "  Church  of  Scotland  "  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Envyclojxcdia  Britannica,  and  a  man  universally  respected  in 
the  Church  for  his  high  character  and  thorough  scholarship.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University 
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of  Edinburgh,  thought  not  well  of  Dr.  Menzies's  appointment. 
Dr.  Flint  is  a  man  well  known,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scot- 
land, for  his  philosophical  and  theological  acquirements.  Some 
one  appears  to  have  told  Dr.  Flint  that  Dr.  Menzies  was  hard  of 
hearing,  and,  like  Moses,  slow  of  speech ;  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence we  have  seen  in  the  Scotch  papers  we  infer  that 
the  Rev.  Professor  had  in  reserve  a  candidate  of  his  own,  whom 
he  wished  to  see  promoted  to  the  post  of  Professor  at  St. 
Andrews.  Possibly  Dr.  Flint's  information  was  correct,  and  there 
was  no  harm  in  his  desiring  the  preferment  of  his  own  friend 
and  protege" ;  but  the  remarkable  fact,  the  fact  throwing  a  lurid 
light  on  the  possible  administration  of  patronage  under  a  system 
of  Home  Rule,  which  would  give  men  like  Dr.  Flint  a  much 
directer  influence  than  they  can  exercise  under  the  existing 
regime,  is  that  he  should  have  thought  it  decent  and  proper  to 
assume  the  position  of  Reviser-General  of  Crown  Patronage,  and 
angrily  cross-examine  Lord  Lothian  as  to  his  reasons  for  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Menzies.  He  wrote  in  a  very  dictatorial  tone,  demand- 
ing if,  previous  to  making  the  appointment,  Lord  Lothian  had 
taken  care  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  that  gentleman ; 
and,  on  his  correspondent  most  properly  declining  to  inform  him, 
he  proceeded  to  criticize  the  appointment  in  perhaps  the  most 
singular  letter  ever  addressed  to  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  pettiness  of  view  from  which  a  man 
moving  in  a  small  circle  and  occupied  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
importance  is  apt  to  suffer  that  in  this  letter  Dr.  Flint,  while 
professing  a  high  regard  for  the  interests  of  Scotch  theology, 
should  have  thought  it  appropriate,  first  of  all  to  complain  to 
Lord  Lothian  of  his  having  had  to  pay  twopence  for  his  letter, 
and  next  to  repeat  the  substance  of  the  random  gossip  which  had 
reached  him  about  Dr.  Menzies's  "  physical  infirmities.*' 

Not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  to  impugn  the  whole 
system  of  Crown  patronage  as  applied  to  the  Scotch  Theological 
Chairs,  and  roundly  charged  the  Scotch  Secretary  with  being 
guided  in  his  administration  of  it  by  merely  personal  and  political 
motives.  We  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  this  offensive  charge,  and  that  in  at  least 
two  out  of  the  three  recent  appointments  Lord  Lothian  selected 
men  whose  political  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  own ;  but  that  the  charge  should  have  been  brought, 
and  brought  by  a  man  in  a  prominent  position,  shows  how 
much  Scotland  has  yet  to  learn  ere  its  exercise  of  Home 
Rule  would  be  salutary.  Dr.  Flint's  letters  are  interesting  in 
many  ways ;  they  show  us  that  the  race  of  the  Ilabakkuk 
Mucklewraths  and  Ephraim  Macbriars  still  survives  north  of  the 
Tweed.  No  Covenanting  martyr  ever  climbed  the  lofty  ladder  with 
a  profounder  conviction  of  the  infallibility  of  his  own  opinions 
and  the  righteousness  of  his  own  cause  than  Dr.  Flint  entertained 
when  he  attacked  Lord  Lothian.  He  reprobated  his  exercise  of 
patronage,  not,  he  maintains,  because  of  any  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  but  because  he  knew  that,  in  the  cases  he  condemned,  the 
right  man  had  been  passed  over,  and  the  wrong  man  had  got  the 
place.  Dr.  Flint  knew  it,  and  that  was  quite  enough.  The  im- 
propriety of  a  private  person  noisily  challenging  the  action  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  was  a  trifle  of  no  weight ;  the  feelings  of 
Dr.  Menzies,  publicly  accused  of  being  deaf  and  inarticulate,  were 
not  to  be  considered.  A  wrong  man  had  been  chosen.  Dr.  Flint 
was  bound  to  expose  the  mischief,  and  expose  it  he  would.  Nay, 
he  promises  to  do  so  in  future  whenever  an  occasion  occurs. 
"  Any  appointment,"  he  says  in  his  last  letter,  "  any  appointment 
to  a  Theological  Chair  which  seems  to  me  unjust,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  endeavour  to  expose,  whether  it  gives  offence  to  the 
patron  and  pain  to  the  presentee  or  not."  One  is  astounded  at 
the  self-confidence  which  prompts  such  a  declaration. 

The  administration  of  patronage  in  the  Scotch  Universities 
is  of  a  rather  mixed  kind.  One  or  two  Chairs  are  still  in 
the  gift  of  private  patrons ;  some,  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  University  Courts ;  some, 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  gift  of  the  Board  of  "Curators";  and 
several,  in  all  the  Universities,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  appointments  made  by  the  Crown  will 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  those  made  by  any  of  the  other 
patrons.  Dr.  Flint  characterizes  the  Crown  patronage  of  Theo- 
logical Chairs  as  a  "  mischievous  absurdity,"  whose  continuance 
his  present  coi'respondence  with  Lord  Lothian  is  certain  to 
abridge.  He  is  egregiously  mistaken.  The  only  conclusion  to 
which  a  perusal  of  that  correspondence  will  lead  all  sensible  men 
is  that  the  Crown  patronage  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  sub- 
stitute for  it  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  such  a  critic  as 
Dr.  Flint. 


ICELAND. 

WE  learn  from  Iceland  that  a  young  geologist,  Dr.  Thorodd 
Thoroddsen  of  Reykjavik,  who  has  before  now  distin- 
guished himself  in  expeditions  to  little-known  parts  of  his  native 
country,  has  returned  from  a  journey  which  has  had  results  of  a 
very  important  geographical  nature.  The  magnificent  survey 
map  of  Iceland  has  a  peculiarity  which  must  instantly  strike  the 
eye — namely,  a  vast  patch  of  pure  white  nothingness  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island.  This  is  the  district  of 
the  huge  volcanic  tableland,  surrounded  by  glaciers,  known  as 
the  Vatnajokull  or  Klofaj Skull,  which  has  hitherto  been  abso- 
lutely impenetrable,  and  as  wholly  unknown  to  science  as  the 


centre  of  equatorial  Africa  or  the  northern  confines  of  Green- 
land. It  is  this  terra  incognita  which  Dr.  Thoroddsen  has 
attacked  this  summer,  and  with  remarkable  success.  He  ap- 
proached it,  not,  as  has  been  the  case  with  previous  and  unsuc- 
cessful explorers,  from  Husavik  or  any  other  port  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  steadily  up  the  long  incline  from  the  west.  To  travel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatnajokull  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
partly  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  volcanic  streams,  and 
partly  because  there  is  no  fodder  of  any  kind  for  the  horses.  After 
toiling  for  three  days  north  of  the  rivers  which  form  the  water- 
shed of  the  Hekla  district,  so  avoiding  having  to  cross  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Thorsa,  Dr.  Thoroddsen  found  himself  at  last  in  the 
midst  of  three  unknown  streams  of  obsidian  not  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  survey-charts.  Further  on  he  discovered  a  long  and 
narrow  lake,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  length,  certainly 
the  largest  piece  of  inland  water  in  Iceland.  He  christened  this 
lake  by  the  name  of  Langisjiir,  or  Lake  Long.  It  lies  high 
up  along  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  its  waters  are  of  that 
peculiar  milky-white  colour  which  is  generally  found  in  glacier 
rivers.  This  was  the  most  striking  of  Dr.  Thoroddsen's  dis- 
coveries ;  but  he  has  added  the  course  of  several  streams  to 
the  map  of  Iceland,  besides  gaining  a  great  deal  of  valuable  geo- 
logical information  of  a  novel  character. 

It  strikes  us  as  possible  that  the  existence  of  this  newly- 
discovered  lake  may  have  been  known  to  the  Icelanders  of  classic 
times,  and  that  a  trace  of  that  knowledge  may  survive  in  the 
name  of  the  mysterious  mountain,  Vatnajokull  meaning  the 
glacier  of  the  fresh  water,  vatn.  This  latter  term  is  used,  no 
doubt,  for  streams,  but  less  often  and  less  characteristically  than 
for  lakes,  vatnbdtr,  for  example,  being  a  lake-boat,  not  a  boat  to 
be  used  on  all  species  of  fresh  water.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
passage  in  the  Sagas  in  which  the  Vatnajokull  is  mentioned. 
Probably  from  the  earliest  times  its  environment,  if  less  in- 
accessible than  at  present,  was  extremely  sterile  and  forbidding. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  money  market  was  excited 
and  anxious.  Bill-brokers  were  running  from  bank  to  bank 
endeavouring  to  make  up  the  amounts  they  required  by  borrowing 
a  little  wherever  it  could  be  obtained.  They  freely  paid  from 
5^  to  6  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  64  per  cent, 
was  paid  for  loans  for  a  month  on  the  security  of  Treasury 
Bills.  Yet  the  scarcity  in  the  outside  market  wTas  such  that  the 
Bank  of  England  lent  over  3  millions  in  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day night  at  6  per  cent.  Suddenly  on  Wednesday  there  was  a 
complete  change.  Money,  that  had  been  so  scarce,  all  at  once 
became  plentiful.  The  demand  for  it  unexpectedly  died  away, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  fell,  first,  to  4^  per  cent.,  and  then 
gradually,  on  the  following  day,  to  3^  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
discount  at  the  same  time  declined  from  about  4^  per  cent,  to 
about  4^  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  September  there  is  always  an 
outflow  of  coin  and  notes  to  the  country,  and  this  year  it  has 
been  exceptionally  large.  At  the  same  time  there  were  with- 
drawals of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  a  considerable  scale 
for  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  demand  for 
Brazil  was  likely  to  be  enormous  ;  while  a  considerable  amount 
would  be  required  also  for  South  Africa,  Egypt,  and  other 
places.  On  Wednesday  the  Bank  of  England  unwisely,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  decided  to  repay  money  it  had  borrowed, 
and  thus  added  to  the  supply  in  the  outside  market.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  announced  that,  on  the  order  of  Messrs.  Roth- 
schild, 200,000/.  in  gold  were  shipped  from  New  York  either  for 
London  or  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  that  gold  was  coming  from 
Australia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  On  Thursday,  too,  the  Paris 
exchange  upon  London  rose  so  as  to  inspire  the  hope  that  the 
metal  would  be  received  from  Paris  likewise.  Therefore  the  fear 
of  a  great  stringency  all  at  once  disappeared,  and  over-confidence 
took  its  place.  Brazil  is  reforming  its  circulation.  It  requires  for 
this  purpose  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  it  has  the  means  of  taking 
the  gold  from  London.  Nobody  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not,  there- 
fore, withdraw  so  much  of  the  metal  as  may  seriously  disturb  the 
market.  And  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  do  so  if  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  continue  so  low  as  they  have  now  be- 
come. On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be 
obtained  from  New  Y'ork,  Belgium,  and  Holland  is  not  enough. 
This  market  will  not  be  safe  until  a  considerable  amount  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  flurry  in  the  money  market  has  for  the  moment  stopped 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  When  borrowers  had  to  pay- 
as  much  as  6£  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  Treasury  Bills,  it 
became  obvious  that,  were  a  scare  to  again  occur,  they  might  be 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  on  any  conditions  whatever  on 
worse  security.  It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Rothschild,  in  the  midst 
of  the  apprehension,  brought  out  a  Brazilian  Conversion  loan  of 
20  millions  sterling,  but  even  they  found  it  necessary  to  take  mea- 
sures to  reassure  the  investing  public.  Smaller  people  have  thought 
it  wise  not  to  increase  their  risks.  The  railway  traffic  returns  are 
exceedingly  good,  but  they  attract  few  or  no  buyers.  International 
securities  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  Continental  Bourses.  And 
though  the  New  York  Stock  Market  is  remarkably  firm  seeing  how 
agitated  is  the  New  York  Money  Market,  yet  London  specu- 
lators are  not  tempted  to  deal  in  American  railroad  securities. 
Even  Transvaal  land  shares,  diamond  shares,  and  gold  shares  are 
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neglected,  and  prices  have  considerably  declined  during  the  week, 
though  on  Thursday  there  was  a  small  boom  in  the  shares  of  the 
Anglo-Asiatic  Exploration  Company,  which  were  run  up  from 
loo  to  i.ooo,  and  closed  at  about  850.  The  whole  of  the  capital 
of  the  Company  is  only  15,000/.  In  New  York  the  stringency  in 
the  money  market,  according  to  all  past  experience,  ought  now 
to  be  at  an  end,  since  the  coin  and  notes  which  went  out  to 
move  the  wheat  crop  ought  to  be  flowing  back.  The  indications, 
therefore,  seem  to  point  to  an  active  speculation  in  New  York  in 
the  immediate  future.  But  here  as  long  as  uncertainty  about 
money  continues  speculation  will  be  too  dangerous  to  be  engaged 
in  bv  many.  The  Liquidation  on  the  Paris  Bourse  ends  to-day. 
To-morrow  the  elections  to  the  Chambers  will  be  completed,  and 
the  Paris  Money  Market  is  exceedingly  easy.  There  is  expected 
to  be  an  increase  in  business  on  the  Bourse  next  week.  But  in 
Berlin  the  money  market  is  troubled.  The  Imperial  Bank  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday  to  5  per  cent.  And,  moreover, 
speculation  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  carried  further. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  acting  wisely  in  availing  itself  of 
an  opportunity  when  Conversion  is  in  fashion  to  reduce  the 
interest  upon  its  debt.  But  the  plan  of  Conversion  adopted  is 
very  faulty.  Practically  the  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents  and  the 
Five  per  Cents  have  for  some  time  past  stood  at  about  the  same 
price.  Therefore,  if  the  Brazilian  Government  had  pledged  itself 
not  to  convert  again  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  had  offered 
to  exchange  the  Five  per  Cents  into  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents 
at  par,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  have  been  successful. 
If  so,  it  would  not  have  increased  the  capital  of  the  debt, 
and  it  would  have  saved  nearly  90,000/.  a  year;  instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  it  has  proposed  to  convert  the  Fives  into 
Fours;  but  the  Four  per  Cents  are  brought  out  at  the  price 
of  90,  and  a  bonus  of  ii  per  cent,  is  also  offered.  The  result 
is  that  about  2±  millions  sterling  are  added  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt,  and  only  about  75,000/.  a  year  is  saved.  Thus  the 
Brazilian  Government  puts  it  out  of  its  power  to  effect  further 
savings  in  the  future.  It  actually  saves  less  at  present  than  it 
would  have  done  by  ottering  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents,  and  it 
increases  its  debt  2i  millions  sterling.  This  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  other  mistakes  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
That  Government  is  now  entering  upon  a  course  which  will 
involve  it  in  the  very  gravest  difficulties  if  it  does  not  exercise 
the  greatest  care  and  judgment. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Italian  Government  has  agreed  with 
Ilerr  Bleichroder  of  Berlin  for  the  issue  in  that  city  of 
Italian  Railway  Obligations  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  It 
is  said  that  Ilerr  Bleichroder  pays  only  about  50  for  what  he 
takes  firm,  and  that  the  issue  price  to  the  public  will  be  3  or  4  points 
higher.  The  difficulties  of  the  Italian  Government  are  notorious, 
and  it  certainly  has  made  a  good  bargain  if  the  report  be  true. 
It  has  made  more  than  one  effort  in  London  to  place  the  bonds, 
but  without  success.  In  the  present  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  of  course  an  Italian  issue  in  Paris  is  out 
of  the  question,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  fortunate  in  making  so 
good  an  arrangement  in  Berlin.  The  loan,  however,  will  only 
afford  temporary  relief.  Unless  the  Government  is  to  involve  itself 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  it  ought  without  delay  to  effect  re- 
trenchment in  every  direction  compatible  with  the  national  in- 
terests. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

A GREAT  MANY  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  source 
from  which  The  Dead  Heart  was  taken,  and  Maison  Rouge 
has  been  quoted  as  if  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  famous  situa- 
tion at  its  end.  As  to  this,  however,  it  is  worth  further  noting 
that  in  the  play,  as  in  the  novel,  it  is  the  light-hearted  young  man 
(called  Lorin  in  the  play)  who  sacrifices  himself  for  his  friend. 
Yet,  again,  it  may  be  that  the  piece  owes  something  to  one  of  the 
best-known  novels  in  the  world — Monte  Crista.  (Zanoni  has  also 
been  mentioned  in  this  connexion.)  Landry,  with  variations,  of 
course,  is  the  Count ;  Catherine  Duval  is  Mercedes ;  and  the  other 
principal  characters  of  both  works  will  be  found  to  match,  allowance 
being  of  course  made  for  the  alteration  and  search  for  novelty  that 
an  adapter  who  wished  to  ignore  the  source  of  his  inspiration  would 
naturally  introduce.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  that,  if  Alexandre  Dumas  had  not  been  staying  at 
Florence  in  1 84 1,  and  had  not  been  requested  by  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  to  take  his  son  for  a  yachting  expedition  and  "  teach 
him  France,"  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  would  now  be 
occupied  with  something  other  than  The  Dead  Heart.  To  show 
wherein  the  characters  of  the  drama  lack  character  would  be  a 
futile  operation.  Opportunities  are  sometimes  missed  ;  but  a  writer 
of  Adelphi  pieces  thirty  years  ago  had  little  thought  of  anything 
except  of  obtaining  applause  for  "situations"  which  would  be 
likely  to  prolong  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  run  of  his  play. 
"Writers  of  the  period,  however,  hit  on  excellent  ideas,  and  The 
Dead  Heart  is  rich  in  effective  scenes,  especially  in  those  which 
surround  the  part  of  Landry.  If  we  can  refrain  from  inquiring 
too  curiously  into  motives,  Landry  is  throughout  the  play  an  ex- 
tremely forcible  part,  and  when  Mr.  Irving  brings  to  bear  upon 
it  his  power  and  extraordinary  personality  the  result  is  of  neces- 
sity deeply  interesting  and  impressive.  Sympathy  is  awakened 
for  the  young  sculptor  when  it  is  seen  how  deadly  and  deter- 
mined are  the  enemies  upon  his  track  ;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  never 


played  with  more  lightness  and  ease  than  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  this  work.  His  opportune  arrival  in  Catherine's  chamber 
while  she  is  repulsing  the  Comte  de  St.-Vale'ry,  followed  by  his 
doubts  of  Catherine's  fidelity — which  ought  not,  it  may  be,  to 
overtake  a  hero  of  melodrama  about  his  heroine,  for  the  blindness 
of  their  faith  in  each  other  is  often  the  measure  of  the  audience's 
approval,  but  arc  here  telling  enough — and  his  unexpected  arrest 
by  a  file  of  soldiers  led  by  the  treacherous  Abbe  Latour  form 
stirring  episodes ;  and  then  we  have  the  attack  on  the  Bastille 
and  the  resurrection  of  Landry.  Landry  has  had  no  mysterious 
friend  in  his  dungeon,  such  as  the  hero  of  Dumas's  novel  found, 
to  keep  alive  his  mind  and  furnish  the  most  terrible  of  lives 
with  a  strange  interest.  At  the  same  time  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience  is  so  surely  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  victim,  the  "  situa- 
tion "  is  so  strong,  that  an  actor  of  very  ordinary  power  could 
not  well  fail  to  make  an  effect.  The  awakening  of  Landry  to 
mental  life  is  a  really  great  situation  for  a  great  actor,  and  Mr. 
Irving  so  treats  it  as  to  leave  an  ineffaceable  picture  on  the 
memory.  The  danger  of  so  striking  a  situation,  such  a  piece  of 
acting,  is  that  there  may  be  a  disappointment  after  it.  This  is 
not  so  ;  Mr.  Irving,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  increases  his  hold 
on  the  spectator.  Landry  is  certainly  Monte-Cristo-like  in  his 
inflexible  determination  to  deal  with  his  enemies,  and  both  men 
have  about  them  the  same  indomitable  resolve  which  presents 
each  in  the  aspect  of  avenging  Fate. 

In  two  scenes  Mr.  Irving  is  simply  sublime :  he  touches  the 
limits  of  his  art.  These  are  the  meeting  with  the  Abb6  Latour, 
whom  he  has  summoned  from  his  dungeon  to  the  room  in  the 
prison  where  the  victim  of  the  Bastille  now  holds  sway,  and  the 
interview  with  Catherine  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  day  that  is  to  end  her  young  son's  life.  Latour, 
who  would  otherwise  be  executed,  is  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  his 
life,  to  cross  swords  with  the  man  against  whom  he  has  committed 
the  deadly  wrong  ;  but  one  feels  from  the  moment  the  treacherous 
Abbe  enters  the  chamber  that  he  is  inevitably  doomed.  By  what 
means  Mr.  Irving  is  able  thus  to  impress  his  audience  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  Thereis  an  unsurpassable  dignity  in  his  bearing,  but  more 
than  dignity  is  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  play,  however, 
without  experiencing  the  sentiment  indicated  ;  and  the  fight,  when 
presently  it  comes,  is  of  altogether  startling  reality.  The  weapons 
are  the  cut-and-thrust  military  swords  of  the  period,  and  with 
these  M.  Bertrand,  that  past-master  of  stage-fencing,  has  devised 
a  fight  which  we  have  never  seen  equalled  for  correctness  and 
brilliancy.  The  swordsmanship  both  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  as  striking  and  as  seemingly  spontaneous  as  is  M. 
Bertrand's  invention.  The  Abbey's  treacherous  attempt  before 
his  adversary  is  on  guard  is  a  forcible  touch,  and  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  final  lunge  which  kills  Latour.  He  has  thrust  at 
Landry  and  overreached,  whereupon  Landry,  using  a  method 
once  familiar  in  Italian  fencing,  plunges  his  sword  into  his 
enemy's  breast.  What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in  Mr.  Lying's 
acting  in  this  scene  is  the  complete  and  masterly  repose,  which 
marks  the  highest  control  of  the  actor's  art.  The  scene  with 
Catherine  before  the  scaffold  is  no  less  fine.  The  dim  light,  and 
the  sudden  glint  of  an  early  sunbeam  on  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
as  morning  breaks — an  hour  after  dawn  the  slaughter  is  to  begin 
once  more — greatly  aid  the  effect,  if  it  be  not  a  species  of  injustice 
to  comment  on  merely  mechanical  devices  when  speaking  of  such 
an  actor  and  actress  ;  and  Mr.  Irving's  mysterious  gift  of  dominat- 
ing spectators,  even  when  no  word  is  spoken,  is  most  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  final  tableau,  where,  having  resolved  to  yield  up 
his  own  life  to  save  the  son  of  the  woman  he  loved,  Landry 
stands  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  guillotine,  gazing  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  world  he  is  to  leave.  No  doubt  the  situation  does 
much,  but  we  recognize  an  inexplicable  something  in  feature 
and  attitude  which  proclaims  the  result  of  inspiration  and 
skill  combined.  Miss  Terry  is  winsome  and  charming  in  her 
early  scene  with  her  lover  at  the  "  Belle  Jardiniere,"  and 
heartbroken  at  the  suspicion  directed  against  her  when  Landry 
finds  St.-Vale'ry  in  her  room.  There  is  the  genuine  ring  of 
pathos,  again,  in  her  prayer  to  Landry  for  her  son's  life.  The 
character,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  be  better  played. 
Perhaps  the  best  study  of  the  period  is  the  Abbe  Latour,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  shows  an  excel- 
lent appreciation  of  the  sentiments  which  would  have  swayed 
the  aristocrat  of  that  day — the  eve  and  the  fierce  noon  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  quite  that  the  Abb£  regards  the  people 
simply  with  contempt — he  evidently  does  not  suppose  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  created  beings  as  himself  and  his 
equals;  and  this  is  the  true  reading.  He  is  a  brave  man,  and 
his  complete  indifference  to  the  howls  of  the  mob  as  his  captors 
lead  him  to  the  Conciergerie  is  particularly  well  expressed.  He 
condescends  somewhat — perhaps  a  thought  too  much — when 
found  in  the  cell  under  the  wardership  of  Toupet  ;  but  the  final 
scene  with  Landry  is  fully  admirable.  Brave  as  he  is,  for  a 
moment  he  falters,  for  he  feels  his  hour  is  come;  but  his  courage 
revives,  and  ho  dies  with  a  last  struggle  to  cry  "  Long  live  the 
King ! "  The  exhibition  of  the  handkerchief  he  has  pressed  to 
his  wound,  stained' with  arterial  blood,  is  an  effective  touch, 
quite  permissible  in  melodrama.  It  is  gratifying  to  recognize 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  earnest  and  sympathetic  per- 
formance of  the  younger  St.-Vale'ry;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling 
well  understands  what  to  do  with  the  part  of  Legrand.  Miss 
Kate  Phillips's  vivacious  representation  of  Cerisette  affords 
some  relief ;  and  Mr.  Righton's  Toupet,  if  not  very  comic,  is  at 
least  not  obtrusive.    With  what  energy  and  reality  the  mob 
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which  attacks  the  Bastille  and  clusters  round  the  gate  of  the 
Conciergerie  conducts  itself  need  not  be  described,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Irving  has  himself  drilled  his  people ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary 
to  say  that  the  piece  lis  put  upon  the  stage  in  the  matter  of 
scenery  and  costume  with  the  most  perfect  taste  and  judgment. 
That  is  a  matter  of  course  at  the  Lyceum.  Mr.  Jacobi's  music 
shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  more  dramatic  capacity  than  a  hear- 
ing of  his  tuneful  ballets  suggests. 


AN  ETONIAN  SYMPOSIUM. 

f  "T'LL  sing  you  a  good  old  song,"  he  said,  "to  a  wholly 

J-  novel  tune, 
Of  little  boys  compelled  to  fag  the  lire-long  afternoon  " — 
But  scarce  would  he  have  sung  that  song  had  he  but  known 
how  soon 

And  with  what  stern  decision  he'd  be  written  down  a  spoon 
By  a  "Well-known  Old  Harrovian,"  all  of  an  unknown  time. 

Alas  !  poor  "  Etonensis"  !  he  had  talked,  perhaps  in  joke, 
Of  some  "  new  tyranny  "  that  bowed  his  boy  beneath  its  yoke. 
How  humbled  then  he  must  have  felt,  how  sorry  that  he 
spoke, 

When  on  his  own  devoted  head  he  brought  the  crushing 
stroke 

Of  the  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian  "  of  a  less  well-known  time. 

Yes,  when   the   W.-K.  0.  H. — the   illustrious,   though  un- 
named— 

So  rated  and  so  rallied  him,  his  weakness  so  proclaimed, 
How  must  the  wretched  man  have  stood,  confounded  and 
ashamed 

Of  his  absurd  obscurity  in  presence  of  the  famed, 
The  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian  "  of  an  unstated  time. 

But  his  defeat  was  our  delight ;  for  then  we  had  them  all, 
The  "  Captain  "  and  the  "  House-Master,"  the  "  Big  Boy  "  and 
the  Small ; 

The  miserable  whining  "  Sap,"  the  Athlete  strong  and  tall, 
Came  rushing  headlong  into  print,  responsive  to  the  call 
Of  the  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian  "  of  the  uncertain  time. 

Then  did  "  Australiensis  "  to  a  listening  world  explain 
Why  our  poor  English  athletes  with  Australia  strive  in  vain, 
And  why  our  schools,  corrupted  by  compulsory  fagging's  bane, 
Can  never,  never  hope  to  bless  the  stricken  land  again 
With  "Well-known  Old  Harrovians"  at  any  future  time. 

Hear,  too,  the  "  Eton  Parent " — him  of  the  clever  son, 
That  embryo  Senior-Classic-rolled-with-Wrangler-into-one, 
Whom  cricket,  fives,  and  football  have  so  utterly  undone 
That  dry-goods  stores  reject  him  even  so  as  they  might  shun 
Some  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian  "  fallen  on  an  evil  time. 

'Tis  true  that,  here  and  there,  we  heard,  as  the  debate  went 
round, 

An  argument  or  two  that  had  a  half- familiar  sound ; 
That,  when  dispute  raged  hotliest,  we  sometimes  even  found 
Some  disputant  encroaching  on  the  controversial  ground 
Of  the  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian  "  of  the  problematic  time. 

Still,  were  it  only  for  the  fact  that  this  discussion  drew 
Forth  from  Oblivion's  depths  that  quite  forgotten  aperqu, 
The  Iron  Hake's  reflection  that  the  field  of  Waterloo 
Was  won  in  Eton  playing-fields,  our  warmest  thanks  are  due 
To  the  "  Well-known  Old  Harrovian,"  whatever  was  his  time. 


REVIEWS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS.* 

TNDIAN  Blue-books,  however  lengthy  and  forbidding  in  aspect, 
J-  are  drawn  up  by  officials  with  scrupulous  care  and  on 
methodical  principles,  and  the  precedent  set  by  the  bureaucracy 
of  India  has  been  admirably  copied  by  the  President  and  the 
Committee  of  what  is  termed  the  Indian  National  Congress.  For 
the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling  anybody  can  purchase  a  complete 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  august  body  at  their  fourth 
meeting,  held  at  Allahabad  in  December  1888.  Speeches,  resolu- 
tions, and,  as  the  racing  touts  have  it,  the  names,  weights,  and 
colours  of  the  riders,  are  entered  ;  in  other  words,  the  castes  and 
professions  of  the  native  gentlemen  who,  backed  by  two  or  three 
Englishmen,  are  bent  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  government  of 
India.  The  authors  of  the  Report,  following  the  example  of 
Blue-books  on  meteorology,  geology,  and  the  railways,  have 
kindly  added  a  map  of  the  Dependency,  with  Congress  circles, 

*  Report  of  the  Fourth  Indian  National  Congress,  held  at  Allahabad  on 
the  26th,  27th,  2SO1,  and  29th  December,  1888.  London:  Indian  Political 
Agency,  28  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  ;  Talbot  Brothers,  81  Carter 
Lane,  E.C  ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow:  Mcnzies  &  Co.  Dublin:  II.  M.  Gill  &  Son.  Manchester: 
John  Heywood.  1889. 


electoral  divisions,  and  the  numbers  of  delegates  from  each 
Province. 

That  the  population  of  India  has  never  at  any  period  possessed 
national  elements  or  shown  the  smallest  capacity  for  the  assimila- 
tion and  union  characteristic  of  any  nation,  has  been  shown 
recently  by  some  very  able  and  well-informed  writers.  The 
Indian  community  is  a  medley  of  dynastic  fragments,  opposing 
creeds,  rival  factions,  and  ethnological  scraps,  all  loosely  held 
together  but  powerfully  controlled  by  the  strong  and  beneficent 
arm  of  the  British  administrator.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
discuss  this  question  at  length.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unnecessary 
to  look  closely  into  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  claims  to 
represent  all  India  and  which  asserts  for  itself  "  a  foremost  posi- 
tion amongst  Imperial  public  affairs "  ;  and  to  show  that  the 
demands  put  forward  are  wholly  incompatible,  as  Lord  Dufferin 
has  pointed  out,  with  our  original  title-deeds  and  our  very  tenure 
of  office.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  whole  of  the  Report  there  is 
no  trustworthy  evidence,  such  as  would  be  indispensable  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  decide  the  smallest  civil  claim  or  to  inflict  the 
lowest  penalty  known  to  the  criminal  law,  to  show  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress  have  really  received  any  direct  mandate 
from  the  unintelligent  masses  to  stand  forth  as  their  representa- 
tives, to  detail  their  grievances,  and  to  expound  their  real  or  sup- 
posed wants.  We  find  plenty  of  assertions  to  the  effect  that 
Committees  and  sub-Committees  have  laboured  ;  that  missionaries, 
as  they  are  gravely  termed,  have  travelled  and  preached  ;  and 
that  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  have  been  distributed  in 
innumerable  villages  and  towns.  But,  arguing  from  all  past  ex- 
perience of  strikes,  movements  for  redress  of  burdens,  refusals  to 
submit  to  new  forms  of  taxation,  protests  against  the  oppressions 
of  Talukdars  and  the  venality  of  the  police,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  ruffled  the  smooth  tenour  of  our  administration,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  show  that  the  artisans  of  the  towns  and 
the  agriculturists  of  the  plains  have  the  smallest  appreciation 
of  the  objects  of  the  Congress  or  are  prepared  to  exchange 
the  interposition  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Magistrate  for 
the  effusive  oratory  of  the  pleader  and  the  Baboo.  To 
accept  the  vociferations  of  a  congress  made  up  of  lawyers, 
attorneys,  schoolmasters,  medical  practitioners,  and  proprietors 
of  obscure  journals  as  the  voice  of  the  people  without  further 
test  or  inquiry,  would  be  simply  for  every  Ruler  and  his 
practised  staff  of  officials  to  sign  a  deed  of  abdication  of 
office.  Still,  the  Congress  it  may  be  said,  is  only  another 
exponent  of  the  blind  forces  and  voiceless  passions  of  the  com- 
munity. The  independent  and  non-official  utterance  ought  at 
least  to  be  heard  and  considered  before  it  is  put  aside.  The 
purely  official  view  has  often  been  erroneous,  one-sided,  or  im- 
perfect. The  Baboo,  after  all,  can  plead  for  the  Bengalis  out  of 
court  and  in  it.  The  Mussulman  community  may  properly  be 
represented  by  a  retired  native  judge  or  an  active  Kazi.  Let 
us,  at  any  rate,  examine  the  chief  resolutions  which  are  the 
result  of  a  session  lasting  positively  for  four  whole  days.  The 
principal  resolution,  first  in  order  as  well  as  in  importance,  is 
aimed  at  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  at  Madras,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  elsewhere. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  coolly  ask  that  the  Councils  be 
enlarged,  and  that  one-half  of  the  members  henceforth  be  elected. 
In  the  case  of  the  Provincial  Councils  the  valuable  privilege  of 
electing  is  to  be  "  conferred  only  on  those  classes  and  members 
of  the  community  who  are,  prima  facie,  capable  of  exercising  it 
wisely  and  independently."  The  members  so  elected  are  in 
their  turn  to  choose  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Viceroy.  Still  further,  to  these  bodies  are  to  be  entrusted 
all  legislative  measures  and  all  financial  questions  including  the 
Budget :  and  any  elected  member  is  to  have  the  right  to  put 
any  question  he  thinks  fit  to  the  ex-officio  member  of  the  same 
body  with  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  administration,  to  call 
for  papers  and  receive  a  reply,  and  to  discuss  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  true  that  an  exception  is  graciously  made  in  favour  of 
foreign  policy  and  strategy,  or  matters  which  for  the  sake  of 
public  interests  should  not  be  openly  discussed.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  foresee  to  what  any  such  privilege  of  interpellation 
tends.  Iu  anything  that  really  concerns  the  whole  community 
in  regard  to  taxation,  collection  of  the  revenue,  executive  ad- 
ministration and  amendment  of  laws,  the  Indian  Government  is 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  natives  into  its  confidence  without  the 
advice  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  grant  of 
such  a  permission  or  right  as  is  sought  for,  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  self-asserting  and  pushing  members  to  ask  every  con- 
ceivable question,  not  with  the  expectation  of  an  answer,  but 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  courteous  refusal.  This,  of  course, 
would  furnish  grounds  for  fresh  agitation  for  more  concessions, 
and  for  much  virtuous  indignation  against  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment which  gave  a  privilege  with  one  hand,  and  yet  withdrew  it 
with  the  other.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  demand  for 
elected  members  in  numerical  proportion  to  nominees,  for  the 
control  of  legislation  and  finance,  and  for  the  right  of  interpella- 
tion, is  one  which  no  Indian  Viceroy  or  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  justified  in  listening  to  for  a  moment.  The  makers  of  such  a 
proposal  must  have  an  amazing  trust  in  their  own  impudence 
and  in  the  credulity  of  Englishmen.  One  of  the  simplest  canons 
of  Anglo-Indian  administration  is  that  power  and  responsibility 
must  not  be  divorced,  and  that  financial  and  political  control 
must  remain  in  the  same  hands.  Our  Indian  Empire  was  not  built 
by  the  Baboo's  oratory,  but  by  the  Englishman's  force  of  character, 
and  it  is  for  the  builder  and  constructor  alone  to  say  under  what 
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conditions,  guarantees,  or  safeguards,  at  what  times  and  places, 
and  in  what  proportions,  natives  shall  be  employed  in  hard, 
practical,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  work.  Some  of 
the  other  resolutions  are  premature  ;  others  are  unnecessary  ;  and 
one  or  two  may  he  harmless.  There  is  a  demand  for  competitive 
examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  to  be  held  simultaneously  in 
England  and  India.  As  this  proposal  has  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  condemned  by  the  majority  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  appointed  by  Lord  Duflerin,  and  as  the  condemna- 
tion rests  on  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning,  we  may  at  once  put 
it  aside.  Next,  the  Congress  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  extension  of  trial  by  jury  into  new  districts.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  verdicts  of  native  juries  have  been  found  as  trust- 
worthy as  those  of  some  juries  in  Ireland,  and  that  notorious 
criminals  have  been  acquitted  in  the  teeth  of  clear  evidence.  A 
similar  proposal  that  persons  accused  before  magistrates  should 
have  a  right  of  committal  to  the  Sessions  Court  is  one  which 
hardly  anybody,  except  a  member  of  the  Congress,  would  make  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  cattle-lifter,  cutpurse, 
pilferer  in  a  native  bazaar,  or  participator  in  a  village  row  about 
a  boundary  or  fish-weir,  who  has  ever  shown  the  smallest  desire 
for  any  such  privilege.  The  Resolution  about  the  Excise  and  the 
intoxication  of  the  people  is  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been 
put  forward  in  Parliament  and  on  clerical  platforms.  It  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  Indian  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  reform  in  liquor.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
warlike  proclivities  of  Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  Rajputs,  it  must  have 
been  somewhat  comical  to  listen  to  a  Bengali  gentleman  pleading 
for  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  another  inoffensive 
citizen  of  Lucknow  talking  about  training  his  children  in  a  new 
military  college.  A  request  that  the  limit  of  the  Income-tax 
should  be  fixed  at  one  thousand,  and  not  at  five  hundred,  rupees 
of  amiual  income  is  meant  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  But 
poverty  is  a  question  of  relative  degree  in  India,  and  the  com- 
parison between  five  hundred  rupees,  or  nominally  fifty  pounds, 
with  the  English  limit  of  150/.,  is  only  misleading.  When 
the  speakers  began  to  discuss  the  proposal  of  a  Permanent  Assess- 
ment of  the  Land  Revenue  for  all  India,  under  the  precedent 
given  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Bengal  and  Behar,  they  very  soon 
found  themselves  out  of  their  depth.  The  proceedings  at  this 
point  were  interrupted  by  noise  and  laughter,  and  the  Resolution 
was  dropped.  This  incident  shows  clearly  how  very  far  beyond 
the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  these  gentlemen  are  those  mea- 
sures which  really  form  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity,  progress, 
and  contentment  in  India.  A  denunciation  of  the  policeman  as 
oppressive  is  nothing  new.  For  the  last  hundred  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  stop  torture,  venality,  and  bribery  in  the  police  by 
every  available  means.  Larger  salaries,  better  education,  fairer 
prospects  of  promotion,  and  English  supervision  have  all  been 
tried,  and  all  have  done  some  good.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
necessity  for  the  Congress  to  pass  vague  resolutions  regarding  a 
department  which  every  magistrate  and  every  Session  judge 
criticizes  before,  during,  and  after  every  criminal  trial.  More- 
over, we  may  remind  the  speakers  that  the  Darogah  and  the 
Burkundaz,  the  Foujdar  and  the  Kotwal,  are  also  natives  of 
similar  castes  and  creeds  vested  with  the  authority  which  is 
indispensable  if  there  is  to  be  any  investigation  and  punishment 
of  crime.  If  policemen  are  what  they  are  believed  to  be,  with  all 
this  European  supervision,  what  would  they  become  when  the 
Municipalities  and  the  Baboos  had  control  of  the  whole  force  ? 
The  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  caused  some  dismay. 
Government  having  shown  to  the  wealthy  and  respectable 
classes  what  education  can  do  for  them,  is  now  very  anxious  to 
spend  less  money  on  the  higher,  and  more  on  the  village  and 
local  schools.  Higher  education,  henceforth,  is  to  depend  more 
on  private  means  and  public  spirit.  But  though  the  professional 
spouter  likes  power  and  salary,  he  does  not  like  to  pay  for  Colleges 
and  University  education.  The  language  of  one  speaker  is  really 
worth  quoting : — 

In  this  country,  especially  in  Southern  India,  there  is  as  yet  but  little 
public  spirit ;  there  are  comparatively  few  wealthy  men,  and  these  chieily 
intent  on  keeping  their  wealth  for  their  own  private  purposes  ;  the  endow- 
ing of  schools  and  colleges  is  not  a  popular  form  of  benelicence. 

AVith  this  lamentable  lack  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  is  not  this  fussy  desire  for  electioneering  and  repre- 
sentation a  little  premature  ? 

Another  speaker  does  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  Government 
handing  over  the  management  of  district  and  station  schools  to 
Lord  Ripon's  new  municipalities.  These  bodies,  it  would  seem, 
may  toy  with  sanitation,  spend  local  rates  on  bridges  and  roads  ; 
but  it  is  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  and  look  after  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

That  all  these  Resolutions  and  others  for  which  we  have  no 
space,  were  propounded  with  a  profusion  of  lip-loyalty  and  a 
noisy  appreciation  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  British  rule, 
may  be  readily  conceived.  One  or  two  allusions  to  the  circulation 
of  seditious  and  disloyal  pamphlets  were  decidedly  inconvenient 
and  unpleasant,  and  a  stray  Raja  who  asked  for  their  suppression 
was  listened  to  with  impatience,  and  was  ruled  out  of  order. 
But  for  all  the  cheers  given  for  the  Queen  and  for  the  assertions 
that  the  concessions  asked  for  meant  the  permanence  of  English 
supremacy,  we  come  on  some  very  questionable  opinions  and  some 
new  views  of  history.  It  was  not  the  English  regiments  who  put 
down  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  as  they  "  were  tardily  dribbled  into 
India,"  but  "  the  new  Indian  soldiery  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the 


people  to  uphold  their  benefactor's  cause,"  who  restored  peace  and 
order.  This  will  be  new  to  the  sons  of  Sikhs  who  did  help  us  to 
retake  Delhi  in  1S57.  Another  speaker  would  like  to  see  the 
number  of  English  regiments  reduced,  and  a  portion  of  the  Report 
— written  we  may  presume  after  some  reflection — contemplates 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  a  time  when  the  Englishmen  will 
be  massacred  by  Russian  hordes,  and  the  native  army  will  die 
away  for  want  of  recruits.  After  this  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  discontent  caused  by  the  per- 
verse action  of  the  military  authorities,  who  actually  refused 
permission  for  the  Congress  to  hold  its  meetings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Allahabad  cantonment.  We  in  England  have 
not  yet  heard  of  Socialists  preferring  Chelsea  or  Wellington 
Barracks  to  Trafalgar  Square  for  one  of  their  field-days. 

It  may  now  fairly  be  asked  how  are  such  meetings  and  Resolu- 
tions to  be  dealt  with  in  future  ?  Not  certainly  by  legislative 
or  executive  prohibition,  nor  by  throwing  impediments  in  the 
way  of  any  annual  meeting  at  Bombay  or  Lahore,  unless  such 
assemblies  should  eventually'  give  rise  to  unexpected  complica- 
tions. It  may  not  always  be  right  and  proper  for  a  Government, 
though  conscious  of  its  integrity  and  power,  to  allow  an  ex- 
citable population  to  be  too  liberally  fed  with  promises,  rumours, 
and  vague  anticipations  of  change.  But  not  the  less  will  it  be 
the  positive  duty  of  the  present  Viceroy  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  endorse  every  word  of  warning  contained  in  Lord 
Dufi'erin's  celebrated  parting  speech.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
gress may  be  at  liberty  to  meet,  orate,  resolve,  and  discuss  as 
much  as  they  please.  But  they  ought  to  be  told,  once  for  all, 
that  the  British  Government  does  not  recognize  them  as  the 
elected  of  the  people ;  that  they  really  represent  no  one  but  them- 
selves ;  and  that  while  there  are  scores  of  social  and  domestic 
reforms  which  natives  can  carry  out  without  asking  impertinent 
questions  in  or  out  of  Council,  the  administration  will  continue 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  foundations  laid  and 
developed  by  English  statesmen,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
school  of  Wellesley  and  Dalhousie,  of  Bentinck  and  Canning,  or 
Lawrence  and  Mayo.  The  Government  will  not  hand  over  to  an 
irresponsible  body  the  power  of  initiating  reforms,  removing  abuses, 
and  spending  money ;  nor  will  it  deliberately  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  refuse  answers  to  questions  which  should 
never  be  put.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  personal,  but  the  caste, 
education,  and  social  position  of  the  members  of  Congress  does 
not  entitle  them  to  speak  either  for  the  aristocracy  or  the 
masses.  We  have  far  too  much  of  the  legal  and  the  profes- 
sional element.  Of  the  large  landholders  of  Bengal  not  a  single 
representative  came  to  the  Congress.  One  Behar  Raja  was  in- 
vited ;  but,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  judiciously  pleaded 
illness.  There  were  half  a  dozen  Sikhs,  and  not  one  Rajput. 
To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  we  find  more  than  four  hundred 
Vakils  or  pleaders  in  the  law  courts,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
professors,  members  of  Boards  and  municipalities,  printers,  clerks, 
journalists,  the  secretary  of  Patchiapa's  Charity,  and  the  Store 
Clerk  of  the  D.  T.  Superintendent's  office.  And  it  is  significant 
that  whereas  Bengal  proper  is  fully  represented  in  the  list, 
gentlemen  of  pure  Bengali  race  and  caste  have  managed  to  get 
themselves  sent  as  delegates  from  the  Central  and  other  Provinces 
with  which  they  can  have  no  sort  of  connexion  or  link.  We 
have  endeavoured,  in  this  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  neither  to  minimize  nor  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
The  India  which  some  Englishmen  pass  half  their  lives  in  govern- 
ing, and  over  which  many  other  Englishmen  now  flit  for  months 
in  search  of  recreation,  sport,  or  dry  facts,  was  not  created  out  of 
chaos  by  anything  at  all  resembling  this  Congress.  And  its 
Government  is  a  much  too  sensitive,  delicate,  and  dangerous 
machine  to  be  subjected  to  priggish  and  visionary  reforms  re- 
commended by  the  self-elected  leaders  of  a  nation  which  has  no 
existence  except  on  paper. 


NOVELS* 

"]\/r  1SS  CAROLINE  FOTHERGILL  is  a  clever  average 
JjJ-  writer,  who  may  be  trusted  to  turn  out  good  and  careful 
work ;  and  so  far  her  recent  novel  will  sustain  her  reputation, 
but  we  doubt  if  it  will  add  to  it  to  any  great  extent.  Diana 
Wentworth  is  a  beautiful,  high-spirited  girl,  who,  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  finds  herself  faced  by  the  alternative  of  either  living 
on  semi-charity  with  her  mother  among  her  mother's  people,  or 
else  going  out  into  the  world  alone.  As  she  and  her  mother 
possess  absolutely  antagonistic  natures,  and  as  Diana  has  all  the 
longing  of  a  caged  wild  bird  to  stretch  her  wings,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  she  elects  to  see  the  world  ;  and,  in  order  to  widen 
her  horizon  of  experience,  she  accepts  the  post  of  governess  in 
a  German  family  living  in  Jacewo,  in  Poland.  On  arriving 
there  she  is  saved  from  an  awkward  predicament  by  a  young 
English  engineer,  and  as  he  is  the  solitary  Englishman  in 
the  desolate  little  Polish  town,  they  soon  become  fast  friends, 

*  Diana  Wentworth.  By  Caroline  Fothergill.  3  vols.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1889. 

Steadfast.  By  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1889. 

Feat/ierstone's  Story.  By  Johnny  Ludlow  (Mrs.  Henry  Wood).  London: 
Kichard  Bontley  &  Son.  1889. 

A  Summer  in  a  Dutch  Country  House.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Trahernc. 
London:  Kegan- Paul, Trench,  &  Co.  1889. 
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and  indeed  have,  despite  quarrels  and  disputes  without  end, 
drifted  into  something  more  than  friendship,  when  a  cousin  of 
Diana's  suddenly  arrives  on  the  scene  to  take  her  back  to  her 
mother,  who  is  reputed  to  be  dying.  Diana  returns  to  Garshill 
Abbey,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  John 
Garthwaite,  the  engineer,  before  her  departure  from  Jacewo. 
She  feels  that  she  has  been  drawn  from  a  perilous  position,  for 
Diana  is  intensely  proud  and  aristocratic,  and  the  fact  of  the 
sturdy  engineer,  who  in  his  way  is  every  bit  as  proud  as  she, 
being  a  self-made  man,  is  an  offence  and  an  irritation  to  her. 
After  living  amongst  her  stiff-necked  uncles  and  cousins  at  Gars- 
hill  Abbey,  however,  by  degrees  John  Garthwaite's  sterling 
qualities  become  more  vivid  to  her  by  force  of  contrast.  When 
she  finds  herself  the  object  of  a  cabal  on  the  part  of  her  whole 
family  to  marry  her  to  the  scampish  cousin,  simply  because  he 
has  too  disgraceful  a  past  to  allow  of  a  marriage  being  made 
for  him  with  any  one  outside  the  secret  councils  of  the  family, 
Diana's  eyes  are  at  last  opened,  and,  after  many  difficulties  and 
unnecessary  delays,  which  seem  to  be  created  solely  to  fill  up  the 
required  three  volumes,  the  book  ends  happily.  The  story  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  characters  are  well  drawn  ;  but  the  whole 
book  suffers  from  being  spun  out  in  a  way  that  taxes  the  patience 
of  the  reader  a  good  deal. 

Miss  Cooke  is  to  be  congratulated  ;  her  last  novel,  Steadfast, 
is  an  admirable  picture  of  country  life  in  New  England  in  the 
last  century.  In  this  "  Story  of  a  Saint  and  a  Sinner  "  we  must 
confess,  in  all  humility,  that  our  affections  go  with  the  sinner, 
Esther  Dennis,  though  our  admiration  is  certainly  claimed  by  the 
steadfast  endurance  of  Philemon  Hall.  But  Esther  is  so  truly  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood — in  her  petulance,  in  her  passionate 
devotion  to  her  absolutely  worthless  cousin  Philip  Kent,  in  her 
blind  unselfishness  when  for  his  sake  she  burns  the  will  made  by 
his  father  in  her  favour,  in  her  abasement,  her  repeated  "  falling 
away,"  until  finally  she  wins  the  battle  over  herself  and  is  left 
happy  in  the  love  of  her  husband — that  one  cannot  help  being 
fond  of  her.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book,  it  is 
that  there  are  too  many  minor  characters  in  it  to  confuse  and 
obscure  the  main  issues  of  the  story  ;  but  they  are  all  well  drawn 
and  individual.  The  description  of  the  religious  intolerance  of 
the  time  is  excellent.  The  author  need  hardly  tell  us  in  her 
short  preface  that  everything  "  relating  to  the  acts  of  the  con- 
sociation of  congregational  churches  of  'Newport'  county  is 
strictly  historical  fact,  and  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  with  that 
consociation  goes,  Philemon  Hall  was  a  living  man,"  for  no  one 
can  read  this  part  of  the  story  and  not  feel  that  it  is  drawn  from 
life. 

Feather  stone's  Story,  the  latest  contribution  from  the  once-fertile 
pen  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  is  a  harmless  ghost-story  in  one 
volume.  Nancy  Preen,  the  younger  of  two  middle-aged  spinster 
sisters,  runs  away  with  a  cashiered  army-captain,  Edwin  Fennel,  to 
the  great  indignation  and  sorrow  of  her  sister  Lavinia.  Captain 
Fennel,  who  has  only  married  Miss  Preen  to  have  a  roof  over 
his  head,  is  infinitely  disgusted  when  he  finds  that  what  he 
thought  was  the  amount  of  her  income  is  in  reality  the  joint 
income  of  the  two  sisters — a  very  different  matter  in  his  eyes. 
However,  he  finds  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  if  the  elder 
sister  dies  his  wife  inherits  both  shares ;  and  not  long  after  the 
Fennels  return  to  live  with  Lavinia  at  Sainteville,  a  little  town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  France,  Lavinia  does  die  suddenly  in  great 
and  mysterious  agony.  Mrs.  Fennel,  who  loved  her  sister,  is 
heart-broken  at  her  death,  and  is  still  more  distracted  at  the 
doctors  expressing  a  wish  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination. 
She  opposes  this  idea  so  strenuously  that  they  give  way,  and 
Lavinia  is  promptly  buried.  But,  though  her  body  is  laid  to 
rest,  her  spirit  is  not,  and  Lavinia's  ghost  haunts  her  brother- 
in-law  according  to  the  accepted  manner  of  the  Spook  tribe, 
waiting  for  him  in  dark  passages,  treading  on  his  heels  as  he 
goes  up  and  down  stairs,  until  she  finally  drives  him  out  of 
the  house.  How  the  story  ends  and  the  Spook  is  appeased  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  disclose  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  Lavinia's  spirit 
was  too  easily  satisfied. 

There  have  been,  and  will  be,  many  discussions  as  to  the  best 
cure  for  insomnia.  Here  is  a  simple  one :  Try  Mrs.  Arthur 
Traherne's  book. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY.' 

NO  department  of  inquiry  lias  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions during  the  past  decade  with  such  ever-accelerating 
speed  as  has  that  which  is  broadly  and  comprehensively  designated 
the  science  of  medicine.  Embracing  as  it  does  something  of 
almost  every  named  section  of  science,  it  has  become  in  these 
days  a  mighty  and  complex  cosmos,  expanding  on  all  sides  with 
a  rapidity  of  growth  which,  while  it  affords  evidence  of  vigorous 
vitality,  is  apt  to  provoke  the  question,  "  Where  are  the  minds 
that  are  capable  of  mastering  to  the  utmost  points  of  present 
knowledge  all  the  branches  of  the  science  of  medicine  of  to-day  ?  " 
If  "  Ars  longa  vita  brevis  "  was  wisely  said  in  the  days  of  old,  si  ill 
more  is  its  truth  accentuated  to-day ;  and,  assuming  that  the 
present  rate  of  expansion  continues  unabated,  he  would  be  rash 
indeed  who  ventured  to  predict  how  the  physician  of  next  century 

*  A  Text-linnk  of  Pathology,  Systematic  and  Practical.  By  D.  J. 
Hamilton,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.K.S.E.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
University  of  Aberdeen.    Vol.  1.    Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 


will  be  able  to  meet  the  charge  that  in  some,  if  not  indeed  in 
many,  branches  of  medical  science,  his  knowledge  is  not  up  to 
date.  Even  now  men  wdio  are  yet  in  their  prime  find  that  not  a 
few  of  the  precepts  and  doctrines  instilled  into  their  minds  in 
earlier  years  by  renowned  teachers  and  writers  are  now  as 
obsolete  as  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  pre-Newtonian  days;  and 
that  the  many  sciences,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Histology,  &c, 
of  which  when  they  graduated  they  believed  themselves  to  pos- 
sess an  adequate  knowledge,  have  ever  since  been  extending  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle  of  which  their  acquirements  may  be  taken  as 
the  fixed  centre.  Or  if  they  have  diligently  pursued  any  one  of 
these  radii  up  to  date,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  must  have 
proportionately  turned  their  backs  upon  and  neglected  the  rest. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  work  before  us,  which  is  but  the 
first  of  two  volumes,  for  proof  of  how  much  of  a  man's  life  and 
energies  are  nowadays  demanded  in  the  pursuit  of  a  single  one  of 
these  many  radii — Pathology.  This  monument  of  patient  labour, 
study,  selection,  and  original  thought  consists  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages,  and  contains  quotations  'from  or  refer- 
ences to  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  other  publi- 
cations. Professor  Hamilton  is  evidently  an  enthusiast,  and 
pursues  his  subject  with  ardour.  It  is  impossible  to  gainsay  his 
opinion  expressed  in  the  preface  regarding  its  importance  to  the 
student ;  but  we  confess  to  no  little  commiseration  for  the  latter, 
who,  after  having  duly  studied  the  works  of  perhaps  equally 
copious  and  enthusiastic  teachers  of  botany,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  &c,  is 
told  that 

Morbid  anatomy  and  pathological  histology  will  not  carry  the  earnest 
inquirer  beyond  a  certain  point.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  disease,  many  accessory  means  of  investigation  must  be 
adopted.  Experiment  must  be  largely  resorted  to,  exact  methods  of 
physical  research  must  be  drawn  upoo,  animal  chemistry  must  be  called  in 
to  assist,  comparative  pathology  must  contribute  largely,  and,  lastly,  the 
whole  record  must  be  controlled  by  the  results  of  clinical  observation. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
there  is  none  as  to  its  imperativeness  ;  but  the  "earnest  inquirer" 
need  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  his  guide  to  the 
study  of  pathology.  The  work  before  us  is  conspicuous  through- 
out for  method  and  orderly  arrangement,  qualities  most  essential 
to,  but  too  often  absent  from,  medical  literature,  and  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  it  is  of  quite  recent  date. 

Beginning  with  the  rudiments  of  his  subject,  the  author 
devotes  the  first  three  chapters  to  a  precise  and  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  sectio  cadaveris,  of  the  scientific  method  of  examining 
each  individual  organ,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  taking  notes 
and  compiling  medico-legal  reports.  The  instruction  thus  con- 
veyed is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  published  work  in  which  the  proper  routine 
of  post-mortem  examination  is  so  lucidly  laid  down.  It  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  if  more  than  a  select  few  medical  men  are  as 
well  up  in  this  duty  as  in  the  interests  of  the  public  every  re- 
gistered practitioner  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  would  likewise  be 
greatly  to  the  public  benefit  if  coroners  as  well  as  doctors  were 
required  to  give  some  proof  that  they  were  equally  well  qualified 
to  criticize  intelligently  the  details  of  post-mortem  reports 
brought  before  them  as  evidence.  Unfortunately  no  such  pna- 
rantee  is  exacted ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  numbers 
of  miscarriages  of  justice,  active  or  passive,  which  yearly  result 
from  public  apathy  as  to  this  ignorance. 

The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens, both  macro-  and  microscopic,  and  include  a  very  practical, 
though  short,  dissertation  on  the  microscope.  We  can  thoroughlv 
endorse  what  the  author  says  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
objectives  of  the  English  and  foreign  lens-makers  mentioned  by 
him,  having,  with  scarce  an  exception,  worked  with  them  all. 
The  first,  or  technical,  portion  of  the  work  concludes  by  two 
chapters  on  bacteriology,  which,  like  the  preceding,  are  emi- 
nently practical,  both  as  regards  laboratory  work  and  the  highly 
important  question  of  disinfection.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
public  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  sinister  tenacity  of 
life  possessed  by  morbific  spores,  and  how  ludicrously  futile  are 
their  complacent  efforts  to  eradicate  them  by  means  of  per- 
functory fumigations  and  the  use  of  so-called  "antiseptic" 
soaps  or  solutions.  At  p.  147  it  is  stated  that  the  well-known 
fact  of  an  attack  of  any  contagious  disease  so  often  conferring 
immunity  for  the  remainder  of  a  lifetime  is  as  yet  unexplained  ; 
but  we  think  that  mention  might  have  been  made  of  the  theory 
of  M.  E.  Metselmikoil'.  hypothetical  though  it  may  be,  that  the 
cells  of  any  organism  which  survives  the  invasion  of  a  given  con- 
tagion acquire  an  increased  repellent  power  against  that  one 
specially,  although  not  against  others.  It  is  undoubted  that  some 
persons  are  seemingly  proof  against  a  particular  disease,  or,  if 
attacked,  throw  it  oil'  without  suffering  severely,  and  it  would 
appear  that  this  resisting  force  is  stimulated  and  increased  by  a 
non-fatal  invasion,  although  liable  to  a  gradual  enfeeblement 
in  the  course  of  years,  so  that  the  person  becomes  again  sus- 
ceptible. 

Part  II.  is  devoted  to  General  Pathological  Processes.  The 
definitions  of  health,  disease,  growth,  &c.  in  Chapter  X.  are  admi- 
rably expressed,  as  the  following  passage  on  "  Health  and 
Utility  "  Suffices  to  show: — 

What  we  designate  the  normal  or  healthy  structure  or  function  of  an 
organ  is  not  necessarily  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  conceivable  value 
from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Perfection  of  adaptation  to  a  purpose 
is  110  doubt  oue  of  the  grand  results  cf  evolution,  but  it  must  be  reuieui- 
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bered  that  this  perfection  has  not  as  yet  been  attained  in  all  cases.  We 
consider  the  brain  of  man  as  the  typically  perfect  brain.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  to  conceive  a  being  gifted  with  a  brain  of  powers  so  vastly 
greater  that  the  happy  possessor  won]  I  be  able  to  transcend  by  far  the 
ordinarv  limits  of  human  thought.  Such  a  condition  would,  however,  be 
con.-idered  so  abnormal  as  to  be  actually  reckoned  something  morbid.  We 
say  that  "penius"  or  the  over-development  of  a  particular  (acuity  "  is  akin 
to  madncss" — that  is,  it  borders  upon  the  diseased.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
highest  conceivable  development  of  structure  or  function  which  is  termed 
health,  but  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  constant  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Chapter  XI.  is  devoted  to  the  Infiltrations  and  Degenerations, 
and  in  it  the  illustrations,  which  are  of  a  high  Standard  throughout 
the  work,  reach  a  point  of  merit  that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass. 
In  Chapter  XII.  the  author,  while  quoting  Burdon  Sanderson, 
wisely  refrains  from  attempting  to  detine  inflammation  in  a  single 
comprehensive  sentence ;  but  nowhere  does  he  show  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  vascular  pheno- 
mena and  tissue-changes  incident  to  it — an  exposition  which  of 
itself  would  sullice  to  place  the  book  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
medical  scientific  literature. 

While  the  work  of  necessity  contains  much  debatable  matter, 
it  is  throughout  characterized  by  breadth  of  view  and  true 
liberality,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  valued  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  it. 
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THE  edition  of  the  Vulgate  text  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  "White, 
is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  of  great  labour  and  the  highest 
interest,  which  is  probably  destined  to  take  rank  among  the 
classic  productions  of  British  erudition.  No  pains  have  been 
spared,  as  none  ought  to  be  spared,  over  so  grand  an  object,  the 
restitution  to  its  original  purity  of  the  Latin  Version,  which  Dr. 
Westcott  calls  "  the  most  venerable  and  precious  monument  of 
Latin  Christianity."  The  text  of  the  Gospel,  as  here  given,  resis 
mainly  upon  twenty-nine  great  manuscripts,  many  of  them 
specially  copied  or  collated  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  these, 
twenty  Bentleian  manuscripts,  twelve  others,  and  three  correctoria, 
or  collections  of  different  readings,  are  cited  in  the  notes.  For 
comparison  of  Jerome's  Vulgate  with  the  Old  Latin  Version 
twenty-seven  manuscripts  of  the  latter  text  have  been  employed, 
and  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  printed  editions  of  the  Latin 
Bible  are  quoted  more  or  less  frequently.  When  upon  the  top 
of  all  this  mass  of  materials  we  pile  a  mountain  of  monographs, 
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excursuses,  and  dissertations,  the  general  reader  will  begin  to 
have  some  faint  idea  of  the  acumen,  judgment,  and  indefatigable 
patience  that  underlie  every  syllable  and  every  symbol  of  such 
a  work  as  this.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and,  except 
in  one  point  to  be  shortly  noticed,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  prefaces  are  full,  clear,  and  interesting.  In  the  body  of  the 
work,  beneath  the  revised  Vulgate  text,  is  given  the  full  text  of 
the  Brescian  MS.  of  the  Italic  Version,  selected  as  the  best  re- 
presentative of  that  older  translation,  which  Jerome  had  before 
his  eye.  The  Notes  give  all  variants  with  what  may  seem  un- 
necessary minuteness.  But  the  Bishop  has  here  a  double  ob- 
ject to  serve,  not  merely  to  justify  his  text,  but  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Latin  philology,  to  which  he  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  other  fields.  The  work  which  Bishop 
"Wordsworth  has  here  undertaken  has  long  been  anxiously  desired, 
but  has  never  till  now  been  possible.  More  than  three  centuries 
ago  the  Council  of  Trent,  alarmed  by  the  influence  of  popular 
versions  of  Scripture  and  the  hostile  doctrines  which  they  seemed 
to  foster,  insisted  upon  the  "correct  printing"  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  is  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism  that  we  owe  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  of  the  Vulgate.  How  Pope  Sixtus  staked 
his  infallibility  on  the  correctness  of  his  unscholarly  work,  and 
how  Cardinal  Bellarmine  endeavoured  to  save  the  infallibility  by 
the  pious  fraud  of  ascribing  the  Pope's  blunders  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  printers,  we  have  been  recently  told  by  Dr.  Salmon. 
In  truth,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  work,  and  the  methods 
by  which  alone  it  could  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  were  not 
yet  invented.  The  task  proposed  was  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
tricacy. There  are  three  distinct  editions  of  the  Latin  Version, 
the  Old  Latin  which  grew  up  rather  than  was  made  in  the  second 
century  in  the  Africa  of  Tertullian;  what  is  known  as  the 
Itala,  made  by  some  sort  of  authority  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and,  finally,  what  we  now 
entitle  the  Vulgate,  the  work  of  the  great  Jerome,  dating  from 
the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century.  Jerome's  work  was 
in ucli  superior  to  the  older  texts,  but  it  was  greatly  disliked,  as 
all  revised  translations  are,  and  did  not  conquer  universal  accept- 
ance much  before  the  time  of  .Bede.  Then,  again,  in  those  days 
books  were  not  the  stereotyped  things  they  are  now.  Each  copy 
was  almost  like  a  living  creature ;  it  was  the  child  of  the  copyist, 
and  reflected  all  his  peculiarities.  It  will  readily  be  understood, 
then,  what  confusion  might  and  did  arise.  Phrases  from  the  older 
versions  crept  into  the  new  or  from  one  Gospel  into  another. 
Sometimes  a  scribe  with  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek  presumed  to 
correct  Jerome's  reading  ;  sometimes  from  pure  fatigue  or  careless- 
ness he  wrote  something  different  from  what  he  meant.  Hence 
arose  the  need  for  continual  revisions  of  the  text.  Alcuin,  by 
command  of  Charlemagne,  Theodulf,  Lanfranc,  and  others,  issued 
editions  as  correct  as  they  could  make  them,  stamped  with  the 
authority  of  their  names.  In  this  way  there  arose  groups  or 
families  of  MSS.,  circulating  for  the  most  part  in  particular  coun- 
tries ;  the  Irish,  Spanish,  and  French  Bibles  having  each  peculiari- 
ties of  their  own.  It  will  be  seen  then  that,  before  Jerome's  text  can 
be  precisely  ascertained,  we  have  to  detect  and  eliminate  all  these 
sources  of  error,  to  ascertain  in  fact  to  what  group  each  MS. 
belongs,  and  what  special  corrupting  influences  affect  that  group. 
Till  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  the  most  arduous  part  of  an 
editor's  business,  MSS.  can  be  numbered,  but  not  valued.  Now 
Bishop  "Wordsworth  tells  his  readers  that  he  has  selected  his 
MSS.  as  representative  of  different  groups,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  finally  settled  upon  any  canons  or  definite  rules  for  esti- 
mating their  respective  value.  He  postpones  to  the  end  of  his 
work  a  full  statement  of  the  considerations  that  have  guided  his 
judgment.  Hence  he  seems  sometimes  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
Thus  in  the  famous  passage  Matt.  xxi.  31,  "  Whether  of  them 
twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?  They  say  unto  him,  The  first," 
about  half  the  MSS.,  including  nearly  all  those  that  the  Bishop 
pronounces  the  best,  have  the  startling  variant  "the  last."  Jerome 
has  a  note  on  the  passage,  in  which  he  himself  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  he  wrote  "  first  "  or  "  last."  Yet  the  Bishop  decides 
that  "  first "  is  here  right  and  "  last "  wrong,  apparently  in  the 
teeth  of  his  evidence.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  perplexi- 
ties that  beset  an  editor  of  the  Vulgate.  The  same  variant 
exists  in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  question  to  be  settled  by  an 
editor  of  the  Greek  text  is,  "  What  did  the  Jews  really  say  ?  " 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Vulgate  a  further  element  of  uncertainty 
creeps  in.  The  Greek  text  may  have  become  corrupt,  as  indeed 
we  know  that  it  did,  and  Jerome,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  avoid  giving  offence  by  changes  not  absolutely  indispensable', 
may  have  thought  it  safe  to  preserve  a  reading  which  he  did  not 
like,  but  still  judged  capable  of  explanation.  The  question  here 
then  is,  not  what  is  right,  but  what  Jerome  wrote;  and  the 
Bishop's  mind  may  have  been  biased  against  his  own  witnesses 
by  the  desire  to  keep  to  what  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading  in 
the  original  Greek.  If  this  be  so,  if  he  has  not  yet  settled  in  his 
own  mind  his  principles  of  selection,  his  text  cannot  possibly 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern  criticism,  and  his  work  will 
be  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  foundation  for  others  to  build 
upon.  But  probably  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  put  on 
paper  the  formulated  results  of  his  experience,  we  may  find  that 
these  suspicions  are. vain,  and  we  heartily  trust  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  case. 

The  Apocalypse  combines  two  most  powerful  attractions.  In 
one  point  of  view  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Christian's  book, 
written  by  a  saint  for  saints,  not  to  convert,  but  to  console  and 
inspire.    It  is  a  vision  culminating  in  the  supreme  revelatiou  of 
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the  New  Jerusalem,  "  where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  crying." 
But  it  is  also  a  prophecy,  and  has  tormented  beyond  measure  the 
ingenuity  of  commentators.  There  is  a  marshalling  of  events, 
with  names  and  dates.  The  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  end 
are  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  though  in  symbolical  form. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  key  to  this  hiero- 
glyph. Most  interpreters  have  allowed  themselves  a  free  range 
over  the  whole  course  of  history.  Any  event  that  powerfully 
impressed  their  imaginations — the  irruption  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution — has  been 
forced,  often  with  great  ingenuity,  into  some  sort  of  conformity 
with  the  dark  sayings  of  St.  John.  Latterly  the  tendency  has 
been  to  find  the  solution  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle's  own 
times.  Reuss  and  Renan  detect  the  number  of  the  Beast  in  the 
name  and  title  of  Nero,  and  regard  the  book  as  a  veiled  descrip- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  that  Emperor.  Dr. 
Milligan  abandons  the  historical  solution  as  hopeless,  and  regards 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  sufferings, 
trials,  and  triumph  of  the  spiritual  Church.  Under  this  treat- 
ment all  difficulties  disappear;  but  the  prophecy  itself  evaporates, 
and  what  remains  is  merely  an  elaborate  allegory.  Thus  the 
significance  of  the  number  of  the  Beast  rests  on  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  six.  Seven  is  the  sacred,  perfect  number.  Six  falls  short 
of  perfection  and  is  a  type  of  sin.  Its  triple  repetition  gives 
us  "  a  potency  of  evil  than  which  there  can  be  none  greater." 
The  first  Resurrection,  so  fraught  with  meaning  to  Edward 
Irving,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  saints  in  this  life.  The  harlot 
Babylon,  throned  upon  her  seven  hills,  is  not  Rome,  but  "  the 
degenerate  Church,  or  that  principle  of  degenerate  religion  that 
allies  itself  with  the  world."  In  fact,  nothing  definite  is  left. 
We  do  not  propose  to  criticize  Dr.  Milligan's  method,  which  is 
certainly  tenable,  and  is  elaborated  with  much  skill  and  patience. 
The  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  The  style  is  clear  and 
scholarly,  but  too  tame  and  level  to  do  justice  to  the  extraordi- 
nary sublimity  of  the  theme. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  his  exposition  of  St.  John's  Epistles, 
follows  a  plan  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  writers  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible,  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to  provide  a 
moderate  pennyworth  of  bread  for  the  student.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph  he  gives  five  parallel  texts — the 
Greek,  the  Vulgate  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  the  Authorized  and 
Revised  Versions,  and  a  translation  of  his  own.  And  to  each 
section  are  appended  notes  on  special  points  of  text,  grammar, 
and  exegesis.  There  are  some  slips  that  should  be  corrected. 
Thus  (p.  34)  we  are  told  that  "  Augustine  endowed  the  Church 
with  the  Nicene  Creed" — a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  a 
sample  of  compositor's  composition.  The  homiletic  expansions  of 
the  text  are,  for  the  most  part,  admirable.  Fine  literary  criti- 
cisms, striking  illustrat  ions,  and  pieces  of  high-wrought  eloquence 
might  be  quoted  in  profusion.  Let  us  take  the  Bishop's  answer 
to  a  captious  attack  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill : — "  To  say  that  Christian 
legislation  is  negative,  a  mere  string  of  Thou  Shalt  Nots,  is  just 
such  a  superficial  accusation  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  should  enter  a  church  upon  some  rare  occasion,  happen  to 
listen  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  fall  asleep  before  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel." 

Mr.  Sadler's  Commentaries  are  not  so  novel  in  form  and  showy 
in  substance  as  those  of  the  Expositor's  Bible,  but  they  will 
be  found  more  valuable  helps  to  the  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  present  volume  contains  Galatians,  JEphesians,  and 
Rhilippians.  Mr.  Sadler's  work  is  so  modest  and  unpretentious 
that  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  interpretation  may 
easily  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  real  depth  and  originality.  There 
are  several  very  striking  notes  in  this  little  volume — on  the 
historical  difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  Galatians,  on  the 
"  Robbery  "  passage  in  Philippians,  on  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  on  the  Pauline  Conception  of  Faith,  and  others. 
The  famous  verse  about  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  20)  has  received, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Master  of  Balliol,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  different  explanations.  Mr.  Sadler  does  not 
shrink  from  adding  another  to  the  list.  What  he  has  to  say  will 
be  found  worthy  of  study,  though  his  view  of  this  particular 
passage  must,  we  fear,  be  added  to  the  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  Sermons  are  "  Unspoken," 
for  this  reason,  that,  if  he  were  condemned  to  get  up  and 
deliver  them  in  the  regulation  way,  he  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion for  appreciating  the  sorrows  of  the  professional  clergy.  He 
has  many  exasperating  tricks.  One  is  that  of  discovering  what 
everybody  knows.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he  tells  us,  "that  the 
Lord  spoke  Greek."  Another  is  that  of  picking  up  a  false 
reading,  and  proving  it  to  be  true  by  arguments  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  truth  or  falsity.  Another  is  that  of 
finding  deep  meanings  which  are  not  in  his  text  at  all.  Another 
is  a  queer  kind  of  devout  irreverence,  which  has  come  to  be  part 
of  the  make-up  of  the  pious  Highland  body  of  fiction,  and  is 
beginning  to  pall.  Yet  another  is  one  that  he  shares  with  other 
vendors  of  cheap  divinity — that  of  taking  phrases  in  the  very 
worst  sense  that  was  ever  attached  to  them,  and  then  "  swearing 
at  large  "  on  the  subject.  If  he  would  ask  what  people  really 
think,  he  would  find  that  such  words  as  "vicarious  suffering" 
and  "  orthodoxy  "  have  meanings  that  are  not  really  ridiculous. 
The  book  is  one  that  might  have  been  written  by  Enoch  Arden  if 
he  had  picked  up  a  Bible  in  his  desert  island.  It  will  be  read, 
not,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  would  wish  it  to  be,  for  its  teaching,  but 
for  its  sentiment.    In  his  random  course  he  throws  out  many  a 


beautiful  saying.  The  "  orthodox "  will  pick  up  his  gifts  with 
gratitude,  and  submit  to  his  castigations  with  meekness  uncon- 
vinced. 

Canon  Bright's  The  Incarnation  as  a  Motive  Poxver  is  a  moderate- 
sized  volume  containing  thirty  sermons,  all  brief,  many  exceed- 
ingly brief.  At  the  end  is,  what  many  readers  will  find  acceptable, 
a  note  on  the  Kenosis  or  Exinanition  of  Our  Lord,  a  subject  on 
which  there  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  wild  speculation. 
Canon  Bright's  sermons  are  always  worth  reading.  There  is  no 
better  preacher  for  young  men ;  not  that  he  treats  specially  of 
their  difficulties,  but  because  his  general  tone  is  just  that  which 
a  sensible  young  man  ought  to  appreciate — clear,  firm,  and  terse — 
learned  and  eloquent,  yet  making  no  parade  of  either  gift,  always 
quick  to  comprehend  and  respond.  The  sermons  are  of  the  good 
old  Anglican  type,  always  based  upon  positive  dogma,  which  no 
one  can  state  more  clearly  and  persuasively.  The  brief  sketches 
of  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason  are  admirably  done.  What  can 
be  better  put  than  what  is  here  said  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Three  Persons  ?  "  We  can  never  think  so  vividly,  so  worthily, 
so  affectionately  of  Him,  or  seem  to  get  so  near  a  sight  of  Him,  as 
when  we  consider  that  within  the  One  Infinite  Life  itself  there 
has  been  from  all  eternity  this  activity  of  love,  this  communion 
of  thought  and  will,  this  fulness  of  inward  relations,  this  unspeak- 
able richness  of  moral  perfection."  The  bearing  of  faith  upon 
conduct,  the  "  application,"  is  not  so  elaborately  drawn  out. 
Canon  Bright  speaks  to  educated  people  who  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  and  need  but  a  suggestion.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
food  for  reflection,  especially  for  those  who  know  that  their  life  is 
not  quite  worthy  of  their  belief.  Especially  good  are  the  sermons 
on  Spiritual  Dimness,  and  the  difference  between  seeing  and  hear- 
ing God.  There  is  not  a  word  of  exaggeration  in  either,  but  few 
can  read  them  without  a  qualm. 

Mr.  Salter's  Essays  come  to  us  from  Chicago,  and  breathe 
throughout  that  freedom  whose  home  is  in  the  setting  sun.  They 
are  a  manifesto  of  the  great  Ethical  Movement,  which  we  are 
assured  "  has  a  serious  aim."  The  aim  is  to  extend  to  religion  the 
benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  "  since  a  true  nation  loves  its 
vernacular  tongue,  and  will  not  import  its  religion,  as  we  have 
ours,  from  Judea."  Mr.  Salter  exhibits  some  very  choice  speci- 
mens of  this  vernacular  tongue.  "  The  religion  of  Unitarians," 
he  says  in  one  place,  "  is  too  near  this  world,  it  offers  too  few 
contrasts  with  it,  it  does  not  rap  our  souls  away  with  the  vision 
of  an  eternal  beauty  that  lies  beyond  it."    This  is  a  real  pearl. 

Dr.  Maclear's  new  handbook  on  the  Creeds  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  students  in  theological  colleges,  and  candi- 
dates preparing  for  ordination.  It  is  the  work  of  a  skilled 
teacher,  who  means  to  bring  his  pupils  to  the  desired  end  by  the 
shortest  cut,  but  it  has  all  the  merits  that  a  class-book  ought  to 
have ;  it  is  clear,  full,  and  well  arranged  ;  it  has  good  indices,  and 
numerous  references  are  given  in  the  notes  to  the  best  modern 
works  on  special  points.  An  intelligent  student  who  uses  it,  as 
we  feel  sure  the  author  intends  it  to  be  used,  as  a  preparation  for 
more  extended  reading,  will  find  it  an  excellent  introduction  to 
dogmatic  theology. 

The  lapse  of  twenty-three  years  does  not  appear  to  have  de- 
tracted from  the  freshness  and  popularity  of  Canon  Liddon's 
famous  Bampton  Lectures  On  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  The 
present  edition,  the  thirteenth,  appears  to  be  merely  a  reprint  as 
regards  the  body  of  the  work,  but  prefixed  will  be  found  a  striking 
Preface  on  what  calls  itself  the  New  Reformation,  though  it  is  in 
truth  neither  new  nor  a  reformation. 

The  Children's  Faith  is  a  set  of  little  addresses  on  the  Creed 
suitable  for  children's  services,  but  homiletic  instead  of  catechetic 
in  form.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mistake,  but  Mr.  Osborne 
clearly  understands  a  juvenile  audience.  Deans  Rural,  an  ex- 
haustingly  learned  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Baring- 
Gould,  traces  the  origin  and  function  of  those  useful  officials 
from  the  Chorepiscopus  downwards.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  the  authors  had  been  less  anxious  about  the  keeping  of  the 
parish  terrier,  and  dwelt  more  upon  practical  suggestions  for 
deepening  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  Deans  Christian.  The  Vision 
at  Corinth  is  a  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Christ  Church  Mission  at 
Poplar,  by  Canon  Liddon.  Ritualism,  by  Canon  Furse,  is  a  plea 
for  symbolical  worship  on  general  grounds,  but  does  not  enter 
into  practical  difficulties.  We  have  received  also  a  new  volume 
of  Sermons  by  Canon  Knox-Little ;  a  collection  of  short  sayings 
and  selected  paragraphs  from  the  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Lynch, 
an  American  preacher ;  a  German  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Delft' ; 
a  useful  interleaved  text  of  the  Articles  (Latin  and  English)  ;  and 
the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is  marked  by 
the  calm,  good  sense  which  distinguishes  that  Prelate.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  feature  in  it  is  the  Bishop's  declaration  against 
compulsory  attendance  at  schools. 


AN  ADVENTUROUS  LAWYER* 

T\/TR.  CLAMPITT,  "Counselor  [ate]  at  Law,"  tells  us  that 
-LtJ_  he  has  "  the  frame  of  a  Hercules  and  a  will  of  iron," 
and  that  he  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life  save 
"  the  customary  diseases  of  childhood  and  occasional  attacks 
of  cholera  and  smallpox."  It  was  perhaps  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  a  person  so  exceptionally  gifted  should  prefer 

*  Echoes  from  the  Rochi/  Mountains.  By  John  W.  Clampitt.  Counselor 
at  Law.    Illustrated.  London,  Paris,  and  Nott  York  :  Breutano's. 
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an  adventurous  life  among  prircreval  rocks  to  a  lucrative 
partnership  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  profession  in 
an  older  and  more  settled  State  of  the  Union.  He  gives  us 
rerv  full  information  in  regard  to  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark's 
expedition,  of  the  formation  of  the  Pony  Express,  the  Pike's 
Peak  gold  excitement,  the  Overland  Mail,  and  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  the  rapid  progress  of  material  success  in  the  Far  West. 
Of  the  pioneers  of  the  great  movement  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
rapturous  admiration.  We  only  regret  that  his  eloquence  is,  like 
the  oratory  of  a  famous  English  statesman,  as  "  stupefying  as  it 
is  magnificent."  The  words  are  sometimes  very  "  hard  to  under- 
stand." He  tells  us  that  the  "  hroadest  field  of  romance  and  of 
chivalry  has  been  opened  up  to  the  unconquerable  spirits  of  the 
age,"  and  that 

neither  the  age  of  Arthur  nor  Charlemasrnc,  nor  Amadis  of  Gaol,  nor  the 
barons  of  the  feudal  times,  nor  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their 
traces  of  stoic  philosophy,  nor  the  heroes  of  Chancer,  of  Germanic  traditions, 
or  classical  antiquity,  nor  the  knights  of  the  Crusades,  crowned  with  their 
religious  orders,  nor  the  legends  of  the  poets,  from  the  days  of  Trojan 
heroes  to  the  troubadours,  can  obscure  by  comparison  the  chivalrous  and 
romantic  deeds  of  the  American  pioneers."  .  .  .  Not  since  the  walls  of  Home 
fell  beneath  the  Imperial  blows  of  Tudor  and  Plantagenet  ha;  such  a  scene 
been  presented  as  the  crumbling  of  mountain  walls  beneath  the  prowess 
and  genius  of  their  descendants.  .  .  .  Wherever  they  are  they  will  be  re- 
called as  heroes  of  the  storm  beaten  heights — gods  of  the  solitude  greater 
than  a  Spartan  band — through  whose  mountain  passes  run  the  electric 
wires  of  memory,  stretching  along  the  lines  of  the  centuries,  and  whose 
blood-dyed  walls  loom  up  grander  in  thought  than  ancient  Thermopylae. 

Never  were  "  praver  'ords  at  the  pridge  "  than  these,  if  we  had 
only  grammar  and  history  enough  to  parse  and  understand  them. 
Further  on  we  read  of  these  pioneers  as  "  tall  spirits,"  and  we 
have  a  description  of  "  Time's  mausoleum."  Of  the  mountains 
traversed  by  these  royally  descended  pioneers  we  are  told  that 

beyond  the  primaeval  period,  lying  back  of  the  misty  past,  before  the 
years  that  lie  back  of  the  ocean  of  time — back  of  the  lines  of  century  waves 
■which  blend  beyond  the  horizons  of  remote  antiquity — before  History  was 
born  or  legend  had  naintrd  on  the  canvas  of  time  the  grandeur  of  departed 
ages,  before  the  walls  of  Damascus  had  risen,  with  its  4.000  years  of  hoary 
antiquity,  or  the  foundations  of  Baalbec  had  been  laid,  or  the  gates  and  the 
spires  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus  and  Thebes  had  shimmered  in  the  sunlight — 
these  ancient  mountain  walls  had  stood  as  towering  sentinels  on  the  path- 
way of  time,  crumbling  from  age  to  age  to  enrich  the  sleeping  valley. 

In  similar  transcendental  language  we  are  made  to  admire  the 
"  sympathy  which  proclaims  that  a  brother's  suffering  demands 
&  brother's  pity,  and  seeks  solace  from  the  great  heart  of 
nature,  that  chart  of  God  mapping  out  his  attributes  in  the 
shadow  of  His  wisdom."  Mr.  Clampitt  is  ecstatically  eulogistic 
of  a  "Western  woman,  "  whose  dark  lustrous  eyes  beamed 
from  their  soulful  depths,  and  whose  raven  tresses  fell  in  grace- 
ful folds  upon  her  rounded  arms  and  shoulders.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  her  beauty,  save  that  it  reveled  [sic]  in  both 
her  face  and  form."  He  talks  of  a  miner  "  sleeping  in  a  quiet 
grave,  delivered  at  last  from  the  bondage  of  a  gold  slave,  released 
by  the  jailor  of  his  soul  from  the  demons  that  scourged  him  to 
his  rest  like  a  quarry  slave  into  the  freedom  of  the  soul  and  the 
kingly  reign  of  a  kind  and  generous  nature."  But  unintelligible 
as  they  may  be  to  persons  who  have  been  taught  to  parse  their 
sentences,  Mr.  Clampitt's  rhetorical  nights  are  less  displeasing  to 
us  than  his  occasional  descents  into  familiar  colloquialisms,  and  we 
cannot  away  with  his  jocosity.  The  book  bristles  with  accounts 
of  murders  and  of  rapine.  We  read  of  one  man  shooting  another 
dead,  because  he  did  not  like  the  "style  of  his  speech"  ;  of  a 
Mormon  who  murdered  his  own  son-in-law,  screaming  out  as  he 
did  so,  "So  die  all  damned  Gentiles,  enemies  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ";  of  another  man  who  fixed  this  placard 
on  the  breast  of  his  slaughtered  victim,  "  I  shot  him  because 
he  stole  my  mule."  Another  ruffian,  "  with  a  courage  as  sublime 
as  the  bride  of  Collatinus,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  Roman  soldier, 
saved  the  lives  of  eleven  human  beings,  and  died  an  ignominious 
death  by  the  halter  for  robbing  a  stage  coach."  Mr.  Clampitt 
h:t»  :t  tiv-d  <■•  rtainty  that  Mormon  bishops, and  Hi"  great  Brigham 
Young  himself,  were  active  ringleaders  in  the  hideous  Mountain- 
Meadow  massacre,  that  they  are  very  generally  addicted  to 
assassination,  and  that  their  system  of  polygamy  is  detestable. 
Yet  he  lias  almost  a  blind  admiration  of  these  people;  and 
he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  few  things  in  his  life  more  than  a 
Mormon  ball,  in  which  the  bishops  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  per- 
formed entrechats  witli  all  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  Frenchmen. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  Salt  Lake  people  he  reminds  us  of  the 
Scotch  member  of  Parliament  who,  when  an  Englishman  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  surprise  that  a  Professorship  at  one  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  had  been  bestowed  on  a  man  suspected  of 

more  than  common  heterodoxy,  replied  : — "  Na,  na,  sir,  Mr.   

does  not  believe  perhaps  in  revealed  religion,  or  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  saul,  but  in  ivery  other  respect  he's  a  most 
axcellent  Prasbyterian."  According  to  our  author,  the  sons 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  have  strenuously 
repudiated  the  practice  of  polygamy  as  a  concomitant  of 
their  faith,  and  have  loudly  censured  the  teachings  of  Brigham 
Young  in  this  respect.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  if  Mr. 
Clampitt  seems  to  admire  his  own  poetical  style,  he  is  very 
generous  in  his  quotations  from  recognized  poets ;  he  speaks 
approvingly  of  the  person  whom  he  calls  "  Avon's  bard,"  and  of 
Joaquin  Miller  he  writes  as  "  a  minstrel  unto  the  manor  [sic] 
born,  whose  first  vision  fell  upon  nature's  majestic  works,  and 
whose  songs  are  the  pictures  of  its  splendour.  Long  may  he  live 
to  wield  his  master  pen." 

Mr.  Clampitt's  remarks  on  the  Western  American  love  of 


dress  are  shrewd  and  truthful.  He  says: — "Have  you  never 
noticed  that  the  further  a  man  removes  from  civilization,  the 
[  greater  the  distance  he  penetrates  the  wilderness,  the  more 
he  approaches  the  savage  idea  of  splendour  of  dress  and  ac- 
coutrements ?  Men  who  in  the  crowded  marts  of  the  East 
would  never  think  of  clothing  themselves  in  aught  but  the 
simplest  garb,  when  removed  to  the  wilder  regions  of  moun- 
tains and  plains  array  themselves  in  gaudy  dress,  wear  the 
brightest  colours,  and  adorn  their  persons  with  the  richest 
jewellery."  Mr.  Clampitt  would  not  have  agreed  with  Charles  X. 
of  France,  who  told  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  a 
gentleman  should  never  wear  gloves  except  when  riding  or 
driving  or  to  keep  his  hands  warm  in  exceptionally  severe 
weather.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  a  certain  Colonel  Stone 
always  wore  gloves,  "  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  refinement  both  of 
mind  and  person."  Some  of  the  American  terminology  used  in  this 
book  cannot  but  provoke  a  smile  in  English  readers,  as  when  we 
are  told  of  the  remark  of  a  preacher  to  his  wife,  "  Well,  my  dear, 
we  will  take  every  precaution,  and  the  balance  we  will  leave  in 
the  hands  of  Providence."  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Clampitt's  pub- 
lishers have  done  what  he  would  probably  call  "  their  level  best  " 
to  make  the  book  as  cumbrous  and  uncomfortable  in  shape  and 
form  as  possible. 


THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT.* 

TWENTY  years  ago  many  young  persons,  who  are  no  longer 
very  young,  used  to  be  fond  of  a  swashbuckler  lyric  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  which  has  for  refrain  the  lines — 

While  three  men  hold  together 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

These  were  certainly  "  three  in  a  boat,"  for  they  were  instructed 
to  "  push,  for  the  wind  holds  stiff,  And  the  gunwale  dips  and 
rakes."  Mr.  Jerome's  three  men,  however,  are  of  a  less  exacting 
order.  They  have  no  wish  to  master  the  Devil's  riddle,  and, 
happily,  show  no  inclination  towards  those  "  kisses  that  sting,"  a 
commodity  which  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  since  1866. 
They  are  without  any  other  mission  than  that  of  enjoying  them- 
selves innocently,  vaguely,  lazily,  ignorantly,  like  other  clerks 
from  banks  and  lawyers'  offices. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat,  of  which  we  have  no  desire  to  make  much,  either  good 
or  ill.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  fiction,  as  might  be  supposed,  since  the 
author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  in  a  preface  that  "  its  pages 
form  a  record  of  events  that  really  happened."  Again,  "  George 
and  Harris  and  Montmorency  " — that  is  the  dog,  a  fox  terrier — 
"  are  not  poetic  ideals,  but  things  of  flesh  and  blood."  There  can 
be  no  meaning  in  these  words  unless  we  are  intended  to  under- 
stand that  the  book  is  a  more  or  less  realistic  account  of  what  it 
professes  to  describe — a  week's  trip,  in  early  summer,  on  the 
Thames.  The  events  are,  obviously,  exaggerated  for  purposes  of 
humour,  but  they  seem  to  be  real  events.  "  Other  works,"  says 
Mr.  Jerome,  "  may  excel  this  in  depth  of  thought  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ;  other  books  may  rival  it  in  originality  and 
size  ;  but  for  hopeless  and  incurable  veracity  nothing  yet  dis- 
covered can  surpass  it."  On  the  whole,  after  reading  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  intended  for 
irony.  These  are  what  French  novelists  call  "documents";  this 
is  the  genuine  relation  of  a  passage  in  the  lives  of  actual  people. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  British  species  of  the  genus  which  has 
produced  Amiel  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Let  not  Mr.  Jerome 
think  us  unkind  in  making  a  few  reflections  on  his  volume  from 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  interesting  ;  and  if  we  do  not  consider  it  as 
"  documents  "  we  shall  not  consider  it  at  all. 

The  whole  chronicle  is  an  account  of  how  the  author  and  two 
young  friends  went  up  the  Thames  from  Kingston  to  Oxford, 
and  back  so  far  as  Pangbourne,  in  a  double-sculling  skiff.  It 
reproduces  all  the  minute  adventures  of  such  a  summer  outing, 
mildly  describes,  for  the  thousandth  time,  but  in  a  novel  spirit, 
the  objects  on  the  shore,  and  is  written  entirely  in  colloquial  clerk's 
English  of  the  year  1889,  of  which  this  is  an  example  taken  at 
random  : — 

She  was  nuts  on  public-houses,  was  England's  Virgin  Queen.  There's 
scarcely  a  pub.  of  any  attractions  within  ten  miles  of  London  that  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  looked  in  at,  or  stopp  d  at,  or  slept  at,  some  time  or 
other.  I  wonder  now,  supposing  Harris,  say,  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
became  a  great  and  good  man,  and  got  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  died,  if 
they  would  put  signs  over  the  public-houses  that  he  had  patronized. 
"  Harris  had  a  glass  of  bitter  in  this  house"  ;  "  Harris  had  two  of  Scotch 
cold  here  in  the  summer  of  '88  "  ;  "  Harris  was  chucked  from  here  in 
December  1886." 

This  is  not  funny,  of  course  ;  to  do  Mr.  Jerome  justice  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  particularly  funny ;  but  it  is  intensely  colloquial, 
and,  as  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  without  any  kind  of  literary 
admixture,  the  ordinary  talk  of  ordinary  young  people  of  to-day, 
it  seems  to  us  remarkable,  especially  as  the  whole  book  is  kept 
at  the  same  simple  and  yet  abnormal  level  of  style.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  short  passage  just  quoted  there  are  no  less 
than  six  phrases  which  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  a 
foreigner  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  English  of  books,  and  yet 
not  one  of  the  six  is  in  the  least  strained,  or,  though  vulgar,  would 
offerthe  least  difficulty  toaLondoner.  For  the  future  student  of  late 

*  Tliree  Men  in  a  Boat  (to  Say  Aothing  of  the  Dog).  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.    Illustrations  by  A.  Friderics.    Bristol:  J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
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Victorian  slang,  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  will  be  invaluable,  if  lie  is 
able  to  understand  it,  and  if,  by  the  time  he  flourishes,  the  world 
of  idle  youth  has  not  entirely  forgotten  what  a  "  bally  tent "  and 
"  sunday-school  slops  "  and  "  a  man  of  about  number  one  size  " 
are.  In  some  of  the  sporting  newspapers  slang  of  this  kind,  and 
indeed  of  a  much  worse  hind,  may  be  discovered,  but  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  any  other  book  entirely  written  in  it.  In  a 
sense,  too,  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  is  a  much  truer  specimen  of 
lower  middle-class  English  than  are  the  paragraphs  in  the 
coloured  newspapers,  because  they  are  exaggerated  and  non- 
natural,  while  Mr.  Jerome  is  amazingly  real.  That  it  was  worth 
doing,  we  do  not  say ;  indeed,  we  have  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  it  was  not.  But  the  book's  only  serious  fault  is  that  the  life 
it  describes  and  the  humour  that  it  records  are  poor  and  limited, 
and  decidedly  vulgar.  It  is  strange  that  a  book  like  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat,  which  is  a  tour  deforce  in  fun  of  a  certain  kind,  should 
leave  us  with  a  sigh  on  our  lips  at  the  narrowness  and  poverty 
of  the  life  it  only  too  faithfully  reflects.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  reproduced  in  some  ineffectual  modern  process,  go  very  well 
with  the  text,  and  are  not  less  modern  or  faithful  or  incongruous. 
The  figures  in  the  really  clever  design  on  p.  7 1  give  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  and  without  the  least  caricature,  the  outward  ap- 
pearance in  the  present  year  of  grace  of  the  sort  of  young  men 
who  figure  in  the  pages  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat.  How  droll  and 
old-fashioned  both  will  seem  before  the  twentieth  century  opens  ! 


MAITLAXD'S  DARK  AGES.* 

IT  was  not  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment when  the  first  of  the  Essays  contained  in  this  volume 
appeared  in  the  British  Magazine.  The  aim  of  the  editor  of  the 
Magazine,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  and  his  friends  and  supporters, 
was  to  counteract  the  attacks  which  were  then  being  made  on  the 
Church  by  instructing  people  as  to  its  history  and  character,  and 
interesting  them  in  matters  connected  with  it.  Some  effort  of  the 
kind  was,  indeed,  urgently  needed,  for  the  tendency  of  the  day 
was  decidedly  anti-ecclesiastical,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Church's  claims,  the  prevalence  of  Erastianism,  and  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  Church  as  a  mere  machine  created  by  the  State  for 
the  regulation  of  public  worship,  gave  an  immense  advantage 
both  to  its  declared  enemies,  and  to  those  dangerous  friends  who 
would  have  served  it  by  surrendering  vital  principles.  Ignorance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  ages  was  justly  recog- 
nized by  the  early  leaders  of  the  High  Church  revival  as  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend ;  for  his- 
torical misrepresentation  was  freely  used  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On  one  side  Hume, 
whose  dislike  of  Christianity  led  him  to  sneer  at  the  religion  and 
learning  of  the  middle  ages,  had  many  followers  who  adopted  his 
prejudices  though  they  were  unable  to  imitate  his  skilful  advocacv, 
while  on  another  there  had  risen  up  a  tribe  of  Protestant  writers 
who  represented  Western  Europe  as  steeped  in  ignorance  until  it 
was  enlightened  by  the  Reformation.  Both  parties  agreed  in 
speaking  of  the  middle  ages  with  contempt ;  they  were  the  "  dark 
ages,"  a  "  time  of  universal  ignorance  "  ;  the  monks  were  slothful 
and  illiterate,  and  clergy  and  people  alike  knew  not  the  Scriptures. 
The  effect  of  this  high  and  mighty  manner  of  treating  the  past 
was  that  men  came  to  think  of  themselves  as  wholly  cut  off 
from  it.  The  Church  of  England  was  in  their  eyes  a  foundation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  with  no  antiquity,  Catholicity,  or  Apostolic 
succession,  and,  as  they  believed  that  it  had  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  State,  so  they  considered  that  it  had  no  rights 
independent  of  the  will  of  its  creator.  They  robbed  it  of  its 
heritage  of  noble  deeds  and  noble  names  ;  St.  Anselm  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Roger  Bacon  and  Occam,  were,  if  they  ever  heard  of 
them,  reckoned  as  members  of  another  Church. 

In  these  Essays  Maitland  points  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  idea  that  the  "  dark  ages,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual  religion,  learning,  and 
literature,  and  examines  and  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  sweep- 
ing statements  and  ill-considered  arguments  of  Robertson,  in 
the  opening  pages  of  his  History  of  Charles  V.,  of  Henry, 
Jortin,  Milner,  and  others,  who,  either  from  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance, had  done  much  to  foster  this  silly  and  mischievous  error. 
He  selects  as  the  specially  "  dark  ages  "  the  period  between  800 
and  1200,  and  investigates  how  far  it  deserved  to  be  so  called, 
discussing,  among  other  matters,  the  state  of  learning,  the  number 
of  books  then  in  existence,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held.  Robertson  had  supported  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  religion 
of  the  middle  ages  by  an  extract,  copied  incorrectly,  and  taken  at 
second-hand  from  a  homily  of  St.  Eloy,  or  "  Egidius,"  as  the 
historian — knowing,  no  doubt,  as  little  of  St.  Giles  as  he  did  of 
St.  Eloy — also  wrote  the  name.  This  is  made  an  opportunity  for 
giving  a  charming  narrative  of  the  saint's  life,  as  well  as  an  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  homily  in  question.  In  another  place 
Robertson,  in  descanting  on  the  scarcity  of  books,  says,  "  Even 
monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal,"  and  adds 

*  The  Dark  Ages  :  Essays  Illustrating  the  State  of  Iteligion  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  Bv  S.  R. 
Maitland.  D.D..  F.R.S.,  K.S.A.,  sometime  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  MSS. 
at  Lambeth.  New  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Stokes,  M.A. 
London  :  John  Hodges.  1889. 


an  impossible  reference  to  the  Antiquitates  Italicm  of  Muratori. 
Maitland  hunted  up  the  passage,  which  had  probably  been  loosely 
quoted  by  some  other  author  and  from  him  still  more  loosely 
paraphrased  by  Robertson,  and  found  that  it  referred  to  a 
single  church,  that  it  was  written  by  Bonus,  Abbot  of  St. 
Michael's  at  Pisa,  and  that  it  was  part  of  his  description  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  his  church  before  a  monastery  was- 
founded  there.  Several  of  the  essays  are  directed  against  the 
vulgar  notion,  even  now  by  no  means  entirely  eradicated,  that  the 
Bible  was  almost  wholly  unknown  during  the  "  dark  ages,"  and 
numerous  instances  are  given  and  many  pleasant  stories  which 
illustrate  the  author's  position.  Other  essays  deal  with  the  rise 
of  the  Clugniac  and  Cistercian  Orders  and  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  more  famous  abbots,  and  specially  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
Abbot  of  Clugni,  whom  Milner  presumed  to  call  an  "ignorant 
and  trifling  writer."  The  essays  as  a  whole  are  delightful. 
Although  they  are  full  of  learning,  no  one  can  find  them  dull 
or  heavy  ;  they  abound  in  well-told  stories,  amusing  quotations, 
and  clever  sarcasm.  Sometimes  diffuse  and  almost  rambling, 
they  read  for  the  most  part  like  the  easy  talk  of  a  witty 
and  accomplished  scholar.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
expect  to  find  them  as  sound  in  every  particular  as  they  would 
be  were  they  the  production  of  an  historian  of  the  present  day  as 
eminent  as  Maitland  was  in  his  generation.  For  example,  if 
Maitland  were  living  now  he  would  not  quote  the  Chronicle  of 
the  pseudo-Ingulf  with  respect.  Yet,  even  if  judged  by  the 
present  standard  of  knowledge,  his  Essays  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  work  of  a  well-equipped  historical  scholar  as  well 
as  of  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability.  Their  effect  was 
widespread  and  immediate.  The  degree  to  which  they  galled 
ultra-Protestant  writers  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  violence  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Record  newspaper 
by  Merle  d'Aubigne",  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Reformation, 
which  was  once,  and  perhaps  still  is,  widely  read  in  Evangelical 
families.  A  nobler  and  more  lasting  result  of  their  publication 
was  a  general  awakening  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Although  they 
are  not  specially  concerned  with  the  Church  of  England,  they 
did  much  to  correct  the  mistaken  ideas  which  many  of  its 
members  entertained  with  reference  to  it  ;  they  were  led  to 
study  its  history,  and  so  were  brought  to  a  truer  knowledge 
of  its  character  and  the  foundation  of  its  claims.  We  welcome 
the  republication  of  this  famous  book  for  many  reasons,  and 
not  least  because  it  is  eminently  stimulating.  Whatever  the 
previous  knowledge  of  a  reader  may  be,  he  will,  we  think,  be 
stirred  up  by  these  Essays  to  seek  to  learn  more  of  a  subject  which 
they  treat  so  pleasantly. 


NONSENSICAL  BOOKS.* 

N'ONSENSICAL  books  must  not  for  a  moment  be  confounded 
with  the  immortal  Book  of  Nonsense  and  its  supplements. 
If  there  flourishes  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  man  or  woman  of  a 
greater  age  than  four  years  who  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  Book  of  Nonsense,  that  individual  is  much  to  be  pitied.  A 
striking  contrast  may  be  observed  by  contemplating  the  enormous 
mass  of  merriment  and  wisdom  which  Mr.  Lear's  inimitable 
volumes  of  avowed  nonsense  have  added  to  the  gaiety  of  these 
islands,  and  then  casting  a  horrified  eye  over  such  works  as  these, 
which  pretend  to  lay  before  the  cultivated  public  the  results  of 
peculiar  and  esoteric  wisdom.  The  casual  beholder  of  such  books 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  tempted  to  raise  a  clamour  of  protest 
against  the  dispensations  of  Providence  whereby  the  printing 
press  was  permitted  to  become  known  to  a  race  capable  of 
using  it  in  so  appalling  a  manner,  and  the  art  of  writing  to 
become  the  affliction  of  many  instead  of  the  accomplishment  of 
few.  "  We  must  not  overlook,"  such  a  person  might  say  in 
his  haste,  "  the  circumstance  that,  thanks  to  the  spread  of 
writing  and  printing,  folly  which,  perhaps,  better  deserves  to 
be  styled  madness,  can  now  spread  itself  abroad  like  a  rabid 
dog,  seeking  whom  it  may  infect.  In  unfortunately  bygone 
days  these  cranks — -to  use  a  civil  term — would  have  been 
constrained  to  consume  their  own  imbecility.  Those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours  would  have  left  them  to 
rave  unheeded,  locked  them  up  in  disused  cellars,  or  knocked 
them  on  the  head,  as  convenience  might  have  dictated.  Now 
they  force  themselves  upon  the  world,  endangering  all  the  weak 
minds  whose  owners  may  happen  to  stumble  upon  their  pro- 
ductions, and  fanning  the  flames  of  their  own  folly  by  the 
seductive  process  of  gibbering  in  printed  books,  which,  to  the 
corporal  eye,  look  just  the  same  as  they  would  if  they  were  full 
of  profound  wisdom  and  genuine  research."  Such  blasphemy 
against  human  progress  is  not  without  plausibility,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably not  to  be  accepted  without  qualification.  It  is  pretty  certain 

*  The  Secret  Doctrine:  the  Synthesis  of  Science,  Religion,  and  Philosophy. 
By  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  author  of  "  Isis  Unveiled."  London  :  The  Theo- 
sophical  Publishing  Company. 

The  Influence  of  the  Stars  :  a  Book  of  Old-  World  Lore.  By  Rosa 
Baughan,  author  of  "  The  Handbook  of  Palmistry  "  &c.  London  :  George 
Redway.  1889. 

Light  and  Colour,  Emblematic  of  llevealed  Truth.  By  the  late  Major 
R.  W.  D.  Nickle.  Edited  by  Sarah  Sharp,  author  of  "My  Jewels"  &c 
London  :  Ilodder  &  Stbughton.  18S9. 

A  Handbook  of  Cartomancy,  Fortune-telling,  and  Occult  Divination.  By 
Grand  Orient.    Loudon  :  George  Redway.  18S9. 
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that  there  were  ■wonder-workers  before  Madame  Blavatsky,  mono- 
maniacs before  Major  Nickle,  and  false  prophets  before  "Grand 
Orient."  W  hen  their  follies  were  less  likely  to  be  written  and 
certain  not  to  be  printed,  their  oral  announcements  probably 
carried  more  weight,  and,  if  they  can  now  lay  their  utterances 
before  a  much  larger  audience,  that  audience  has  much  less 
•excuse  for  not  knowing  what  rubbish  their  utterances  are. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  existence  of  four 
such  new  books  as  those  now  under  consideration  ought  to  give 
pause  to  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  mental  superiority 
of  the  present  age  to  past  times.  They  would  certainly  produce  pro- 
found melancholy  in  one  of  those  ingenuous  magistrates  who  from 
time  to  time  express  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  a  servant-girl 
will  pay  a  week's  wages  to  a  vagrant  fortune-teller,  or  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  pay  five  shillings  to  a  local  sorcerer  to  perform  grotesque 
incantations  for  the  benefit  of  a  sick  child.  For  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  collection.  First  we  hare  two  massive  volumes 
containing  a  gigantic  instalment  of  the  philosophy  of  Mme. 
Blavatsky.  The  covers,  of  handsome  grey  cloth,  nicely  worked, 
measure  ten  inches  by  six.  They  contain  together  no  fewer  than 
1,474  closely  printed  pages  of  text,  besides  lxxvii.  of  introduction 
and  index.  They  treat,  rather  exhaustively,  of  man,  the  world, 
and  the  universe  ;  and,  like  the  other  works  about  to  be  enume- 
rated, they  consist  of  nothing  but  sheer,  absolute,  unadulterated 
nonsense.  Following  this  we  have  a  handsome  volume,  bright 
yellow,  with  red  lettering  and  ornamentation  outside,  and  red 
edges  to  the  leaves,  wherein  Miss  Rose  Baughan  sets  forth  the 
principles  of  "  astrology,"  "  chiromancy,"  and  "  physiognomy," 
under  the  title  of  The  Injluence  of  the  Stars.  It  contains  nearly 
two  hundred  pages.  Next,  hardly  less  expensively  got  up,  is  the 
magnum  opus  of  the  late  Major  Nickle,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  lunatic  with  a  strange  turn  of  piety.  It  is  enthu- 
siastically edited  by  Miss  Sarah  Sharp,  and  sets  out  the  religious 
significance  of  the  primary  colours,  and  some  others,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently astonishing  manner.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  texts, 
and  many  brightly-coloured  plates.  Finally,  there  is  a  little  black 
book,  humble  in  appearance  and  strictly  business-like  in  style, 
which  tells  you  your  fortune,  and  teaches  you  how  to  tell  other 
people's,  in  more  than  a  score  of  entirely  different  ways,  each 
more  childish  than  the  other.  The  author  styles  himself  "  Grand 
Orient."  Individually,  perhaps,  these  works  hardly  deserve 
notice.  Collectively,  they  are  edifying  as  a  testimony  to  the 
gigantic  proportions  and  widespread  ramifications  of  human  folly 
in  the  present  wise  and  cultivated  era. 

Mme.  Blavatsky 's  book  is  considerably  the  most  impressive  of 
the  four.  Conscience  will  hardly  permit  the  critic  to  pay  Mme. 
Blavatsky  the  compliments  which  her  industry  so  well  deserves, 
because  "  the  two  volumes  now  issued  do  not  complete  the 
scheme,"  and  "  should  the  present  volumes  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
the  work  in  its  entirety.  The  third  volume  is  entirely  ready ; 
the  fourth  almost  so."  A  favourable  reception  of  the  work 
would,  therefore,  be  cruel  to  its  author ;  and  for  once  the  voices 
of  justice  and  mercy  plead  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
Though  Mme.  Blavatsky  is  certainly  the  author  of  The  Secret 
Doctrine,  she  modestly  prefers  to  be  considered  the  editor  only  of 
the  assertions  comprised  in  the  work.  "  For  what  is  contained 
in  this  work  is  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  thousands  of 
volumes  embodying  the  scriptures  of  the  great  Asiatic  and  early 
European  religions,  hidden  under  glyph  and  symbol,  and  hitherto 
unnoticed  because  of  this  veil."  Besides  being  numerous,  the 
volumes  constituting  Mme.  Blavatsky 's  authorities  are  miscel- 
laneous in  their  character.  They  comprise  MS8.  of  indescribable 
antiquity,  which  may  have  been  found  in  caves  in  Thibet  or  else- 
where, or  may  have  been  carefully  treasured  by  generations  of 
esoteric  " adepts"  and  recently  permitted  to  be  partly  or  wholly 
published.  They  also  comprise  the  works  of  all  manner  of 
philosophers,  historians,  speculators,  and  impostors  at  all  periods 
of  history.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  called  "  Cosmogenesis "  and  the  second  "  Anthro- 
pogenesis."  The  former  explains  how  the  world  was  made, 
and  why,  and  when,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  and  how  often, 
and  the  same  for  as  many  other  worlds  as  are  considered  to 
be  important  enough  to  be  worth  mention.  The  latter  does  the 
same  for  the  races  of  men,  past,  present,  and  future.  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  sort  of  thing,  each  volume  shall  now  be  opened 
twn-e,  honestly  at  random,  and  the  result  recorded.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  187.)  "  Every  Bound  repeats  on  a  higher  scale  the  evolutionary 
work  of  the  preceding  Round.  With  the  exception  of  some  higher 
anthropoids,  as  just  mentioned,  the  Monadic  inflow,  or  inner 
evolution  is  at  an  end  till  the  next  Manvantara."  (Vol.  i.  450.) 
'"  The  Dodecahedron  lies  concealed  in  the  perfect  Cube,'  say,  the 
Kabalists.  The  mystic  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  twelve  great 
transformations  of  Spirit  into  matter  (the  12,000  divine  years) 
take  place  during  the  four  great  ages,  or  the  first  Mahayuga." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  248.)  "  Before  other  Stanzas  could  be  explained,  it 
was,  as  seen,  absolutely  necessary  to  show  that  the  sons  of  '  Dark 
Wisdom,'  though  identical  with  the  Archangels  which  Theology 
has  chosen  to  call  the  '  Fallen,'  are  as  divine  and  as  pure  and  more 
so  than  all  the  Michaels  and  Gabriels  so  glorified  in  the  churches." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  561.)  "  Now,  the  primordial  system,  the  double  glyph 
that  underlies  the  idea  of  the  Cross,  is  not  '  of  human  invention,' 
for  Cosmic  ideation  and  the  Spiritual  representation  of  the  divine 
Ego-^nan  are  at  its  basis."  Of"  course,  both  volumes  contain  an 
immense  deal  of  disquisition  about  reproduction.  wh;ch  wobbles 
along  the  margin   between  pseudo-science  anu  ta.enda.  The 


best  thing  Mme.  Blavatsky  could  do  with  the  product  of  her 
researches  would  be  to  fetch  as  many  glyphs  and  symbols  as 
might  be  necessary,  and  cover  it  all  up  again. 

The  Influence  of  the  Stars  is  also  the  work  of  a  lady,  but 
is  far  less  ambitious  than  Mme.  Blavatsky 's.  Miss  Baughan  sets 
forth  with  touching  earnestness  all  the  well-established  astro- 
logical lore,  both  simply,  and  in  connexion  with  the  lines  on 
people's  hands  and  the  shapes  of  their  faces.  "  Saturn  in  the 
first  house,  or  ascendant,  shows  melancholy  and  many  sorrows, 
and  if  near  the  ascendant  probability  of  early  death,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  Miss  Baughan  that  if, 
instead  of  telling  other  people  how  to  prophesy  with  the  aid  of 
the  stars,  she  would  turn  to  and  prophesy  a  little  herself,  it 
would  be  much  more  effective  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  very 
much  about  the  late  Major  Nickle's  discourse  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  colours,  save  at  the  expense  of  dealing  in  an  un- 
desirable way  with  religious  topics.  The  book  comes  to  this, 
that  Major  Nickle  was  persuaded  that  the  three  primary  colours 
were  in  some  way  or  other  "  typical  of "  or  otherwise  ap- 
propriate to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  the  other 
colours  of  the  rainbow  somehow  indicated  divers  abstract  quali- 
ties. This  theory  he  supported  both  with  reason  and  authority, 
and  any  one  who  feels  interested  in  the  subject  can  buy  his  book 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say.  But  as  far  as  manner  and  style  go 
the  Major  is  not  at  all  attractive. 

The  Handbook  of  Cartomancy  is  far  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
present  batch  of  literature.  There  is  no  "  fooling  around  "  with 
explanations,  nothing  but  the  barest  statement  that  "  You  will 
love  many,  deceive  some,  and  meet  your  match  in  marriage  after 
all,"  that  "  You  will  succeed  by  dealing  in  ornamental  goods, 
buying  and  selling  small  articles,  or  in  any  ingenious  line  such  as 
paintings  or  engravings,"  that  "  a  cheat  will  confront  you,"  or  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  the  servant-maid's 
vagrant  fortune-teller  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is,  that,  the  little  book  is  so  well  got  up  and  contains 
so  much  matter  that  it  must  have  cost  something  to  publish,  and 
that  it  clearly  can  be  of  use  only  to  people  who  can  read.  Among 
other  matters,  the  reader  may  learn  the  art  of  "prediction  of 
things  to  come  by  the  grounds  in  a  Tea  or  Coffee  Cup,"  Divination 
with  Needles,  Divination  with  Onions,  Margaritomancy  or  Divina- 
tion with  a  Pearl,  and  many  other  occult  and  surprising  mysteries. 
And  this  is  1889  ! 


CONTINENTAL  HISTORY.* 

C CONSIDERING  the  difficulty  of  producing  in  a  small  com- 
J  pass  a  summary  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  which  shall  be  at  once  fairly  readable  and  full  of 
facts,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  commend  Mr.  Rose's  attempt. 
He  begins  with  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  and  divides  his  work  into  subjects,  paying  less 
attention  to  mere  chronological  sequence  after  1848  than  when 
treating  of  earlier  events.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  wisdom  of 
his  arrangement  is  certainly  open  to  question ;  here  and  there, 
though  by  no  means  often,  he  writes  allusively  about  a  matter 
which  needs  a  plain  statement  of  fact — his  reference  to  the 
Spanish  Marriage  dispute  is  an  instance  of  this — and,  of  course, 
every  one  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  European  affairs  may  find 
some  matters  treated  more  cursorily  and  others  more  at  length 
than  he  would  himself  have  treated  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  extremely  well  put  together.  It  is  accurate, 
fair,  and  moderate  in  tone,  and,  though  necessarily  somewhat 
closely  packed,  is  not  uninteresting.  A  teacher  may  use  it  with 
profit,  if  he  knows  how  such  a  book  ought  to  be  used,  and  can 
supplement  it  from  other  sources,  and  it  will  be  found  very 
serviceable  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  it  gives  plenty  of  dates 
and  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  index. 


TOWNSHIPS  AND  COUNTIES.f 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  local  institutions  of  the  United  States 
are,  with  certain  differences,  copied  from  analogous  institu- 
tions in  the  parent  country.  A  right  understanding  of  them  may 
therefore  be  gained  without  any  previous  knowledge  other  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  local  government  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  with  the  conditions  which  have 
led  various  American  States  to  adopt  modifications  of  it.  Modern, 
however,  as  the  American  arrangements  are,  their  descent  may, 
of  course,  be  traced  through  their  models  to  those  primitive 
Teutonic  institutions,  from  which  the  local  constitutional  system 
of  England  is  itself  descended.  An  admiration  for  antiquity, 
natural  to  the  citizens  of  a  comparatively  new  country,  has, 
especially  of  late  years,  caused  a  considerable  number  of  American 
professors  of  history  to  expound  their  local  systems  by  referring 
them  back  to  early  Teutonic  customs.    This  method,  which  has 

*  A  Century  of  Continental  History,  1780-1880.  By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A., 
formerly  Clussical  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  London : 
Edward  Stanford.  1889. 

t  An  Introduction  to  the  local  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  George  E.  Howard,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Vol.  1.  Development  of  the  Township,  Hundred,  and  Shire. 
Baltimore  :  Publication  Agency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1889. 
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been  followed  here  by  Professor  Howard,  is  in  some  respects 
excellent ;  it  enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  principles  which 
underlie  an  organization  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrates  the  past  by  the  light  of  the  present. 
It  is,  however,  rather  an  academic  way  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  is  apt  to  divert  the  attention  from  a  more  instructive 
line  of  inquiry.  It  would,  we  contend,  be  sounder  to  start  with 
an  investigation  as  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  local  government  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
examine  the  circumstances  which  led  the  colonists,  when  in  their 
new  home,  to  introduce  changes  in  institutions  familiar  to  them, 
and  which  brought  about  further  modifications  in  later  times. 
"While  such  inquiries  have  not  been  entirely  neglected  by  Professor 
Howard,  we  do  not  think  that  they  hold  their  rightful  place  in 
his  book  ;  they  are  made  subordinate  to  matters  which,  as  far  as 
his  special  task  is  concerned,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance.  However,  he  keeps  clear  of  a  failing  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  authors  who  adopt  the  same 
method  ;  he  does  not  speak  as  though  the  colonists  consciously 
copied  early  institutions.  Indeed,  he  distinctly  recognizes  that 
the  changes  which  they  made  in  the  English  system  of  local 
government  were  simply  the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  exhibit 
what  he  expresses  as  the  "  revival  of  organs  and  functions  on 
recurrence  of  primitive  environment."  His  book,  valuable  as  it 
certainly  is,  seems  to  lack  unity  of  purpose.  If  we  look  at  it  as 
a  study  in  political  science,  we  do  not  grudge  the  space  devoted 
to  the  Mark,  the  Volkerschaft,  the  Shire,  and  the  Gau,  and  the 
like,  but  find  it  deficient  as  regards  the  influences  which  deter- 
mined the  special  developments  of  constitutional  principles  in 
local  politics  in  the  various  colonies  and  States,  and  redundant  in 
particulars  about  petty  offices  and  other  matters  of  small  moment. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  book  is  to  be  judged  according  to  its 
title,  as  a  Local  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
we  complain  of  the  same  deficiency,  and  further  consider  that 
it  enters  at  far  too  great  length  on  questions  which  have 
only  a  remote  bearing  on  its  subject.  Nor  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  work — which  is,  of  course,  decided  by  his  method  of 
treatment — free  from  inconvenience.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
book  are  headed  the  Township,  the  Hundred — which  is  of  scarcely 
any  importance  in  this  connexion — and  the  Shire.  Under  these 
headings  we  have,  first,  a  discussion  as  to  the  character  and 
significance  borne  by  each  of  these  institutions  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  changes  which  they  subsequently  underwent  in 
England  ;  and  then  a  treatise  on  the  special  point  in  the  local 
government  systems  of  the  various  States  which  more  or  less 
represent  each  of  these  primitive  institutions.  This  arrangement 
is  irritating,  for  it  prevents  the  reader  from  getting  a  complete 
and  coherent  view  of  any  one  local  constitution.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  difficult  to  deal  with  Professor  Howard's  subject  in  an 
attractive  manner;  his  book  is  certainly  heavy  reading,  and  is  not 
improved  by  his  habit  of  using  long  and  hideous  words. 

Professor  Howard's  chapters  on  the  ancient  Township,  Hun- 
dred, and  Shire  present,  in  a  fairly  concise  form,  and  with 
abundant  and  exact  references,  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
English  and  German  writers  on  early  Teutonic  institutions ;  he 
quotes  Bishop  Stubbs  with  becoming  respect,  and  leans  much  on 
his  authority.  In  New  England  the  town,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
rural  community,  appears  as  the  constitutional  unit  in  the  three 
important  particulars  of  rating,  militia  organization,  and  repre- 
sentation. Its  affairs  were  managed  by  the  town-meeting,  an 
assembly  Copied  from  the  English  vestry,  with  some  important 
differences,  due  both  to  the  circumstances  of  the  early  colonists, 
and  also,  no  doubt,  to  their  desire  for  self-government.  One  or  two 
of  these  differences  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  meeting 
into  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  with  the  ancient  town-moot ; 
the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  were  analogous  to  those  of  their 
remote  forefathers,  and  accordingly  the  institutions  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
naturally  assumed  on  transportation  some  features  which  were 
conspicuous  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  development.  The  town- 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  all  male  inhabitants  of  full  age, 
appointed  local  officers,  levied  rates,  made  by-laws  relating  to 
the  common  land  of  the  town,  and  other  kindred  matters,  and 
provided  for  education  and  public  worship.  Administrative 
business  was  transacted  by  a  small  Board,  the  members  of  which 
were  elected  annually,  and  were  called  Selectmen  ;  their  office 
was  copied  from  the  Select  Vestry  of  an  English  parish,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative  or  sphere  of 
action  of  the  Primary  Assembly.  In  the  town-meeting  the  colo- 
nists found  an  opportunity  for  political  training;  and  it  is,  Pro- 
fessor Howard  remarks,  "  difficult  to  understand  how  without  it 
the  English  race  in  America  could  have  grown  into  an  independent 
nation."  Certainly  th"  town-meeting  of  Boston,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sam  Adams,  played  a  great  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  Compared  with  the  town,  the  New 
England  county  is  of  small  constitutional  importance ;  it  is 
little  more  than  an  area  for  judicial,  and  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  some  fiscal,  purposes.  Professor  Howard  con- 
siders that  the  county  system  of  New  England  has  been  unduly 
slighted;  but  we  fail  to  see  that  it  has  any  characteristics  which 
make  it  specially  interesting  to  the  student  of  political  science. 
The  county  was  more  prominent  in  the  Southern  colonies,  and 
was  employed  in  all  the  chief  functions  of  government.  It  was, 
however,  merely  an  artificial  division  used  by  the  State  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  government,  and  does  not,  perhaps,  even  in 
Virginia,  ailbrd  quite  such  "  an  interesting  and  profitable"  sub- 


ject for  study  as  Professor  Howard  would  have  us  believe.  The 
history  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  Middle  colonies  presents 
some  remarkable  features  which  are  well  drawn  out  here.  In  the 
New  Netherlands,  for  example,  under  the  Dutch  rule  the  local 
government  resided  in  the  "manors,  villages,  and  chartered 
towns."  By  the  Duke  of  York's  Laws  a  system  was  introduced 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  New  England  colonies,  in  which 
the  town  was  the  constitutional  unit,  though  with  some  con- 
siderable differences,  for  the  town-meeting  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  powers  than  that  of  electing  officers.  Counties  were 
formed  in  the  province  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  few  years  later  a  mixed  system  "  of  representa- 
tive township-county  government  was  introduced  which  now 
constitutes  the  highest  type  of  local  organization  in  the  United 
States."  It  was  provided  in  1703  that  the  fiscal  administra- 
tion of  the  county  should  be  vested  in  supervisors  elected 
annually  by  the  freeholders  of  each  town.  Pennsylvania  arrived 
at  the  township-county  administration  by  a  different  process  ;  for 
throughout  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  proprietary  rule  its- 
county  was  a  remarkably  independent  institution,  and  it  was  not 
until  "  the  later  portion  of  that  era  that  there  was  gradually 
developed  a  practice  of  co-operation  in  the  administration  of 
local  affairs/'  which  takes  the  form  of  the  "  commissioner 
system." 

The  character  of  local  government  in  the  West  was  decided  by 
the  systems  worked  out  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Pro- 
fessor Howard,  who  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  with 
special  care,  considers  that  the  "  Western  township-county  plan 
is  the  most  advanced  phase  of  local  institutions,"  and  notes  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  types  of  township  organization.  The 
lowest  of  these  is  exhibited  by  the  States  which  have  adopted 
the  "  Pennsylvania  plan,"  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  where  the  township  has  for  the  most  part  the  power  of 
levying  rates  and  electing  its  own  officers,  but  can  do  little 
besides.  The  next  type  in  the  ascending  scale  is  afforded  by. 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  where  there  is  a  town-meeting  held  each 
year  for  the  election  of  officers  and  some  other  business.  .  The' 
township,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  county  board,  and  the 
members  of  the  board  are  not  township  representatives,  but  are 
elected  by  the  county  itself.  Lastly,  the  "  highest  form  of  local 
organization  is  that  usually  styled  the  New  York  plan,"  which  pre- 
vails in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  where  the 
township  is  subordinate  to  the  county,  but  sends  representatives  to 
it.  Under  this  system  the  town-meeting  certainly  exists,  but  in  a 
far  less  perfect  form  than  the  old  New  England  meeting.  Professor 
Howard,  who  belongs  at  least  by  residence  to  Nebraska,  sees; 
"  no  occasion  to  regret  that  the  excessive  publicity  and  obtrusive 
functionalism  of  primitive  New  England  have  not  been  per- 
petuated." Dr.  Brvee,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  considers 
that  the  somewhat  artificial  character  of  the  town-meeting  of  the 
West  is  a  drawback  to  the  "  Illinois  and  Michigan  system."  The 
rise  of  the  Commissioner  system  in  the  North-west  Territory  is 
traced  in  a  section  of  unusual  interest,  and  this  is  followed  by  an 
equally  good  account  of  the  gradual  development  of  county 
organization  down  to  the  introduction  of  the  representative 
township-county  administration  on  the  New  York  plan.  While 
this  mixed  system  of  local  government,  "  the  result  of  a 
fusion  of  the  social  elements  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,"  was  adopted  in  some  cases  quietly  enough,  it  was 
not  settled  in  others  without  a  sharp  struggle.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  for  some  years  almost  exclusively  im- 
migrants from  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  and  the 
entire  business  of  the  counties  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  County 
Commissioners.  After  1820,  however,  when  Missouri  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slave-State,  the  Southerners  ceased  to  settle  in 
Illinois,  and  the  population  of  the  northern  district  was  recruited 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  new  settlers  demanded 
township  organization,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  a 
piece  of  permissive  legislation — each  county  was  allowed  to  form 
townships.  At  first  the  northern  counties  only  took  advantage 
of  this  permission  ;  but  their  example  has  gradually  been  followed 
by  nearly  all  the  rest.  There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  note  in 
Professor  Howard's  work  which  we  cannot  enter  upon  here,  such 
as  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  school  district  to  the  town- 
ship, the  rise  and  decay  of  the  hundred  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  the  character  of  the  parish  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  a  pity  that,  master  as  he  evidently  is  of  his  in- 
tricate subject,  he  has  not  treated  it  as  it  has  been  treated  by 
Dr.  Bryce  in  the  necessarily  small  space  allotted  to  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  The  American  Commo7iicealth — that  he  has  not 
adopted  a  better  system  of  arrangement,  and  written  what  he 
had  to  say  in  simple  words. 


DOX  QUIXOTE.* 

THE  completion  of  Mr.  Watts's  translation  of  Don  Quixote 
gives  us  the  most  carefully-equipped  and  the  handsomest  of 
the  versions  of  that  work  which  we  possess.    "W  hether  there  is 

*  The  Ingenious  Gintltnmn,  Don  Quixote  of  I.a  IHanclia.  By  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  A  new  edition  done  into  English  ;  with  Notes, 
original  and  selected,  and  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Henry  Edward 
Watts.    London  :  Bernard  Quaritch. 
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a  handsomer  and  better  edition  in  any  other  tongue  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  decide,  but  we  doubt  it  greatly.  This  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Watts's  version  has  even — in  our  copy,  at  least — one  of 
those  slight  defects  which  have  been  found  to  attract  the  true  book- 
collector.  It  is  on  p.  285  of  the  third  volume,  and  is  in  a  mild 
way  a  mix — being,  in  fact,  the  transposition  of  a  line  from  the 
top"  to  the  foot  of  a  page.  With  this  exception,  however,  which 
is,  after  all,  of  the  nature  of  a  mole  or  patch,  the  five  volumes 
are  such  as  a  writer  or  publisher  of  books  may  be  satisfied 
to  put  his  name  to.  The  size  is  convenient  without  being  little, 
the  tvpe  clear,  the  margin  sufficient,  the  paper  pleasant  to  the 
feel,  and  not,  as  so  much  modern  paper  is,  heavy.  Finally,  we 
greatly  commend  all  books  which  are  bound  in  vellum  and  blue 
paper. 

When  we  noticed  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Watts's  five, 
we  proposed  to  leave  a  detailed  examination  of  the  text  of  his 
translation  till  we  had  seen  them  all.  Now,  however,  that  we 
have  them  all  before  us,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  add  to  what 
we  have  already  said.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  go  through 
this,  or,  indeed,  any  translation,  doubting  and  differing  over  every 
third  sentence.  But,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
these  doubts  and  differences  would  be  little  better  than  cavils  or 
varieties  of  taste.  In  the  hundredth  case  the  right  path  is  com- 
monly obscure.  The  essential  thing  about  every  translation  is 
that  it  should  give  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Now  this 
Mr.  Watts's  does.  How  far  it  gives  or  can  give  more  than 
that  is  another  matter.  If  anybody  having  some  previous  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "language"  and  "style" 
will  ask  himself  what  possibility  there  is  that  a  Teutonic 
language,  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  give  the  real  equivalent  of  a  Latin  language  as 
it  was  spoken  in  the  sixteenth,  he  will  be  prepared  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  must  be  missed  in  any  translation  of  Don 
Qui.vote.  All  that  part,  that  very  great  part,  of  Cervantes's 
masterpiece  which  is  the  Castilian  of  his  time  is  lost.  What 
remains,  however,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  attract  many 
generations  of  Englishmen.  Hiis  Mr.  Watts  gives  in  good  and 
readable  English.  We  shall  not  imitate  the  very  bad  example 
set  us  by  the  Cervantists  themselves  (or  most  of  them),  and  begin 
to  make  compar'sons,  to  dwell  on  the  blunders  of  So-and-so,  and 
the  want  of  humour  of  this  other.  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Watts's  version  is  better  or  not  better  than  Mr. 
anybody  else's.  Enough  that  he  who  reads  it  may  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  he  is  getting  the  meaning  of  Cervantes.  How  far  the 
reader  of  translations  troubles  his  head  about  their  accuracy  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  matter  of  obscurity,  and  we  know  of  no  more  idle  speculation 
than  the  inquiry  whether  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  translation 
avails  the  reader  aught.  Except  when  he  uses  it  as  a  crib  (not 
the  worst  use  to  put  it  to),  its  accuracy  is  a  thing  he  cannot  estimate 
unless  he  knows  the  original ;  but  translations  are  a  weariness  to 
him  who  can  go  to  the  source.  Not  the  worst  faith  is  the  old  one, 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  translation  is  to  be  literature  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written,  and  that  fidelity  to  the  original  is 
only  the  second  of  its  virtues. 

The  elaborate  apparatus  of  notes  and  appendices  with  which  Mr. 
Watts  has  furnished  his  translation  is  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  work.  We  do  not  include  in  our  praise  the  largish  percentage 
of  footnotes  devoted  to  informing  the  reader  that  Clemencin  says 
this,  and  is  possibly  right,  or  that  he  says  that,  and  is  a  dull 
dog.  \\  hat  is  the  English  reader  to  Clemencin,  or  Clemencin 
to  the  English  reader,  that  he  should  care  for  him?  Neither 
do  we  think  it  an  addition  to  the  value  of  the  translation 
that  it  should  contain  so  many  notes  written  for  no  other  ap- 
parent purpose  than  to  inform  us  that  various  sinners  have 
lield  opinions  not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  are,  therefore, 
anathema.  The  Cervantist  Church  is,  as  regards  the  number 
of  its  schisms  and  the  limitations  of  its  orthodoxy,  very  absurdly- 
like  the  remarkable  religious  body  which  had  the  privilege 
of  containing  Douce  Davie  Deans.  But,  putting  these  aside, 
there  is  much  in  the  notes  which  is  really  explanatory  of  the 
text ;  the  appendices  containing  much  more.  As  we  think  we 
have  said  before,  the  reader  may  possibly  learn  from  Mr.  Watts 
to  speak  of  tales  of  chivalry  with  "  more  familiarity  and  less 
contempt"  than  he  has  commonly  done  hitherto.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr.  Watts  points  out,  that  the  Amadis  is  more  readable 
than  not  a  little  modern  romance.  In  these  times,  when  we  are 
for  ever  professing  to  have  an  open  mind  for  all  the  good  of  the 
literature  of  all  time,  somebody  ought  really  to  say  a  word  for 
the  Tales  of  Chivalry.  Mr.  Watts's  own  analysis  of  the  story  of 
Amadis  may  perhaps  show  the  way.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  him  that  "all  internal  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  original  and  typical  romance  which  is  Amadis 
of  Gaul  grew  into  being  with  the  arrival  of  the  English  con- 
tingent in  Spain  in  1367  under  the  Black  Prince."  If  Lopez  de 
Ayala,  who  was  thirty-five  at  this  time,  had  read  the  Amadis  in 
his  youth,  it  must  have  been  a  known  book  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  Black  Prince.  Neither  are  we  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Watts 
is  right  in  dismissing  the  claim  of  the  French  to  have  originated 
the  Amadis  with  contempt.  It  is  at  least  antecedently  probable 
that  whatever  Christian  art  and  literature  there  was  in  Spain  at 
that  time  was  of  French  origin.  The  relations  between  Castile 
and  France  had  been  close  for  many  generations.  French 
Churchmen  and  architects  had  been  brought  in  by  Castilian  kings. 
French  crusaders  had  assisted  in  the  reconquest.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  that  France  exercised  influence  on  Castile  as 
on  all  her  neighbours.    The  growth  of  the  tale  of  chivalry  out 


of  the  chanson  de  geste  is,  at  any  rate,  more  probable  than  its 
growth  out  of  nothing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there 
was  an  Amadis  in  French,  though  its  absence  is  no  proof  that  it 
did  not  once  exist.  The  Castilian  version  which  Vasco  de 
Lobeira  is  plausibly  supposed  to  have  turned  into  Portuguese  is 
nol  to  be  found;  but  is  there  a  Spaniard  who  doubts  of  its 
existence  ?  Still,  even  if  there  was  no  French  original,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  inspiration  was  not  French.  The  Spaniards 
took  all  the  forms  of  their  chivalry  from  their  neighbours  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  have  taken  their  stories  also.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  all  a  matter  of  supposition  as  far  as  the  literature 
is  concerned.  How  completely  the  chivalry  was  a  copy  Mr. 
W  alts  enables  his  readers  to  see  by  his  appendix  on  the  curious 
Hell's  Life  account  of  the  famous  "  Paso  Honroso,"  the  tourna- 
ment at  the  bridge  of  Orbigo.  A  carefully  annotated  and  illus- 
trated translation  of  this  document  would  make  a  good  pendant 
to  Mr.  Watts's  translation. 


ESSAYS  IN  LITERATURE  AXD  ETHICS.* 

ALTHOUGH,  except  locally,  this  book  may  not  command 
any  very  large  circle  of  readers,  we  think  that  Mr.  Axon 
was  well  advised  in  collecting  some  of  the  literary  remains  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Anderson  O'Conor.  Mr.  O'Conor  had  no 
great  reputation  outside  Manchester,  the  place  of  his  later  resi- 
dence, yet  those  who  only  knew  him  through  his  books  (and  it  is 
from  such  knowledge  only  that  this  review  is  written)  must  have 
been  able,  if  they  chose,  to  detect  in  him  ability  and  character 
decidedly  out  of  the  common.  His  theological  work  was  not  un- 
important ;  but  it  was,  we  think,  inferior  in  interest  to  his  work 
on  Irish  history,  which  has  been  more  than  once  noticed  in  these 
pages.  Mr.  O'Conor  was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  the 
national  wrongheadedness ;  but  his  treatment  of  Irish  questions 
was  marked  by  an  honesty  which  is  unfortunately  not  so 
invariably  a  national  characteristic,  and  which  is  never  less  gene- 
rally remarkable  than  in  those  Anglican  divines  who  have  at  one 
time  or  another  taken  upon  themselves  to  urge  the  wrrongs  cf 
Ireland,  standing  on  the  safe  vantage-ground  and  wrapped  in  the 
good  warm  cloak  of  Anglican  endowment  and  privilege.  Mr. 
O'Conor's  work  in  this  department  had  a  peculiar,  if  a  melan- 
choly, interest  as  showing,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, what  those  characteristics  of  the  Irish  temper  or  tem- 
perament are  which  make  Irishmen  equally  unable  to  bear 
autonomy  or  government  by  others.  Mr.  Axon  complains  of  the 
scanty  preferment  which  his  subject  received  ;  but  the  complaint, 
though  natural,  is  hardly  just.  It  is  a  common,  but  an  erroneous-, 
conception  of  the  endowments  of  the  National  Church  to  regard 
them  either  as  primarily  a  series  of  prizes  or  a  cadre  of  promo- 
tion. Besides,  even  the  hints  that  Mr.  Axon  gives  show  that  Mr. 
O'Conor,  though  an  excellent  and  able  man  and  a  hard  worker, 
was  probably  a  little  difficult  at  times  to  get  on  with.  He  was, 
says  Mr.  Axon,  "a  man  of  marked  individuality,  and  at  times  of 
morbid  temperament."  It  is  not  difficult  to  put  a  comment  on 
this  text. 

The  work  which  this  volume  contains  is,  with  one  exception, 
neither  theological  nor  political,  but  literary  and  miscellaneous. 
We  understand  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  papers  were  published  in 
any  ordinary  way,  and  that  they  were  mostly  written  to  be  read 
before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Five  are  purely  literary — on 
Mr.  Browning's  "  Childe  Roland,"  on  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  on  the 
Prometheus  (^Eschylean  and  Shelleyan),  and  (of  course)  on  Hamlet. 
One  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  exception  noted  above,  is  both  theo- 
logical and  political,  and  puts  the  author's  views  (which  are  net 
ours)  on  these  matters  rather  eloquently.  One  on  "Fables "'is 
itself  a  kind  of  fable  or  parable,  and  has  running  through  it  a 
vein  of  rather  bitter,  though  not  ill-natured,  satire.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  a  sort  of  Voyage  Humoristique,  "  From  Lancashire  to 
Land's  End"  (it  should  be  "  the"  Land's  End),  in  which  the  Irish, 
humour,  though  sometimes  a  little  schoolboyish,  is  pleasant  enough. 
All  these  papers  are  decidedly  above  the  level  of  the  kind  of  work 
among  which  for  the  most  part  they  must  have  found  themselves — 
in  saying  which  we  intend  no  discredit  to  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  They  have  a  slight  touch  of  amateurishness  about  them,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  another  touch  of  a  well-known  kind  which 
may  be  called  the  pulpit-exegetic.  Mr.  O'Conor  seems  to  have  beea 
by  no  means  a  desperately  clerical  cleric,  but  it  is  curious  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  parson  to  avoid  (even  Kingsley  did  not  avoid  it)  the 
"  and-now-my-brethren-we-may-see-from-these-words  "  tone.  As 
a  literary  critic,  too,  Mr.  O'Conor  seems  sometimes  to  have 
lacked  insight.  We  at  least  see  in  Lord  Tennyson's  exquisite 
"  Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea,"  something  not  in  the  least 
like  "a  feeble  shrinking  from  death";  indeed,  we  do  not  see 
where  the  idea  of  death  comes  in.  It  is  the  far  different  idea  of 
separation,  in  life,  from  scenes  associated  with  some  passionate 
passage  of  life — the  "  regret  pensif  et  confus  D'avoir  <5te  et  n'etre 
plus."  Nevertheless,  the  general  merit  of  the  essays  is  consider- 
able, and  justifies  at  once  their  publication  and  a  regret  that 
their  author,  whose  life  was  not  a  short  one,  had  not  a  more 
direct  and,  so  to  speak,  professional  connexion  with  literature.  ' 

*  Essays  in  Literature  and  Ethics.    By  W.  A.  O'Conor.    Edited  by 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MALBER  JHOUNEY'S  Livre  du  jugement(i)  (which 
•  bears  no  publisher's  name,  but  which  is  imprinted,  and 
xery  well  too,  by  MM.  Trabuc  and  Raviolo,  of  Marseilles,  and 
has,  if  not  a  publisher,  yet  a  depositaire  at  Paris  in  M.  Sauvaitre) 
is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which  have  an  odd  attraction  for  some 
persons,  though  otbers,  and  the  great  majority,  fly  from  them  as 
from  the  pest.  M.  Jhouney  undertakes  to  tell  in  verse  "the 
dramatic  history  of  the  human  Soul  and  its  destiny,  recounted  by 
the  light  of  occult  tradition  and  the  Kabbala."  The  verse  in 
which  he  tells  it  may  be  gnostically,  if  not  to  the  general  reader 
very  intelligibly,  described  as  standing  to  the  verse  of  M.  Leconte 
de  Lisle  very  much  as  the  verse  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  stands  to 
that  of  Victor  Hugo,  possessing  also  echoes  of  older  models, 
notably  Du  Bartas.  The  opening  five  lines  have  a  strong  flavour 
■of  tbe  Sepmaine  : — ■ 

Terrible  Amour,  Soleil  infini,  Loi  premiere, 
Createur  Ocean  dont  la  blanche  lumiere, 
Immobile  eternellement,  remplit  les  cieux, 
Puis  au-dela  deborde  en  flots  mysterieux, 
Pere,  Neant,  Vie  Innombrable,  Solitude. 

It  is,  at  least,  very  fair  of  M.  Jhouney  (who,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  a  certain  sans-gene  as  a  prosodist)  to  give  such  an  unmis- 
takable foretaste.  His  readers  are  thus  in  a  position  at  once  to 
repeat  the  immortal  words  "  O  dear  poet !  if  all  thy  dear  book  be 
like  this,  it  is  no  use  our  reading  any  more,  for  we  shall  not  under- 
stand it  !  "  They  certainly  will  not.  The  piece  from  which  we 
have  taken  the  extract  is  headed  "  Ensoph  "  ;  whence  we  proceed 
to  "  Jod  Ileva  0  Eloliim,*'  and  thence  to  "  Sacrifice,"  "  La  Revolte 
des  Anges,"  "  La  Nebuleuse,"  and  a  great  many  other  sections,  in 
composing  the  matter  of  which  M.  Jhouney  has  drawn  on  science 
and  Christianity  as  well  as  on  the  occult  traditions  and  the 
Kabbala.  His  language  is  often  as  odd  as  his  prosody  ;  at  least, 
the  all-embracing  Littr<5  does  not,  even  in  his  supplement,  recog- 
nize the  word  allouvir,  to  "wolfen" — 

("  Sous  les  lilas  ge'ants  de  l'imniortalite 
Hurlaient  vers  le  de'sir  mes  forces  allouvies  ") — 

and  he  has  been  happy  enough  to  disinter  other  more  legitimated 
hut  scarcely  less  unusual  terms,  such  as  "  cerne,"  in  the  sense  of 
•a  magician's  circle.  This  style  tourmente  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  do  not  always  prevent,  and  perhaps  sometimes  assist,  a 
-certain  grandiosity ;  but  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  style  in  poetry, 
the  style  which  "  comes  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  is  seldom 
other  than  a  fault. 

The  work  of  that  exceedingly  ingenious  and  fertile  writer, 
M.  Charles  d'Hericault,  always  presents  so  many  elements  of 
goodness  that  one  wonders  why  on  earth  (we  refer,  of  course, 
only  to  his  work  in  fiction)  it  is  never  quite  good.  He  explains 
in  his  preface  to  Fou  damour  (2),  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  "ce  roman  ne  peut  pas,  comme  ceux  que  j'ai  faits 
jusqu'ici,  etre  offert  aux  jeunes  filles  chretiennes."  We  fear, 
however,  that  if  any  old  man  heathen  procures  it  with  a  horrid 
joy  on  the  strength  of  this  announcement  he  will  be  dreadfully 
disappointed.  It  talks,  indeed,  of  things  which  are  not  permitted 
to  be  offered,  in  fiction,  to  the  young  girl  Christian  in  France, 
with  the  result,  says  scandal,  that  she  is  particularly  prone  to 
offer  them  to  herself,  in  fact,  at  the  expense  of  her  husband  later. 
But,  as  M.  d'Hericault  says,  "  the  light  is  pure,"  and  so  it  is. 
Whether,  as  in  his  odd  way  he  also  says,  "  le  style  est  chaud,  le 
xecit  est  haletant,  le  drame  est  poignant,"  must  be  left  to  readers 
to  decide.  We  can  only  repeat  that,  if  M.  d'Hericault  has  not 
yet  written  a  good  novel,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  put  into 
brief  shape  the  reasons  why  he  has  not.  L'dge  de  papier  (3)  is 
a  book  of  some  power.  It  deals,  indeed,  as  its  title  may  hint 
to  the  knowing,  with  that  society  (half,  or,  let  us  say,  one 
•quarter  real,  the  rest  conventional)  of  fashionable  journalists, 
financiers,  and  the  like,  which  has  occupied  the  pens  of  so 
many  French  novelists  of  late — a  worthless  and  uninteresting 
society,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult  enough  to  make  worthy  and 
interesting  books.  But  it  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  manner 
•worthy  of  what,  we  think,  old-fashioned  people  used  to  call 
a  better  cause — with  too  much  parabasis,  indeed,  and  talkee- 
talkee  about  the  New  Revolution,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  with 
a  lively  touch  of  phrase,  and  a  certain  grasp  of  human  and  not 
impossible  character;  of  character  drawn  from  the  ordinary 
street  and  room,  and  not  from  the  lazar-house  or  the  lunatic 
asylum.  The  tales  (for  there  are  three)  which  are  contained  in 
Andree  de  Loze  (4)  are,  like  most  of  the  work  of  their  author, 
pleasant  enough,  well  enough  written,  and  generally  turned  out 
in  workmanlike  fashion. 

Mr.  Smith's  Modem  French  Readings  (5)  is  a  good  enough 
book  for  its  purpose,  though  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  special  excellence  or  novelty  of  its  plan. 
Berquin  and  the  Ami  des  Enfants,  indeed,  figure  rather  oddly 
among  "  modern  "  extracts,  but  we  care  very  little  for  that.  It 
is  the  genesis  of  the  book,  or  rather  the  account  given  of  it, 
which  seems  to  us  unsatisfactory.    Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  is 

(1)  Le  livre  du  jugement.  Par  Alber  Jhouney.  Edition  de  l'e'toile. 
1889. 

(2)  Fou  d'amour.    Par  Ch.  d'Hericault.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  L' Age  de  papier.    Par  Ch.  Legrand.    Paris:  Kolb. 

(4)  Andree  de  Loze.    Par  A.  Gennevraye.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Modern  French  Readings.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Smith.  London  and 
Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Giun  &  Co. 


"  indebted  for  the  selection  of  the  extracts  "  to  Professor  Knapp 
of  Yale  College,  and  that  he  has  "  in  some  cases  borrowed  "  from 
Mr.  Knapp's  notes  on  the  text.  This  seems  to  be  an  odd 
sort  of  editing  or  collaboration.  Modern  French  literature  is 
surely  wide  enough  for  an  English  editor  to  make  his  own 
selections  from  it,  and  if  American  or  other  work  be  borrowed, 
it  had  better  be  left  as  it  is,  with  distinct  additions,  if  such 
appear  necessary.  However,  as  we  have  said,  the  Smith-Knapp, 
or  Knapp-Smith,  work  will  be  useful  enough  in  its  way.  The 
Helps  for  Composition  (these,  we  think,  are  Smith,  not  Knapp)  are 
sound  enough,  and  the  notes  also,  though  they  sometimes  show  a 
little  deficiency  of  information  or  judgment.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Smith  says  that  Royer-Collard  was  "  a  French  philosopher  and 
orator  [which  he  certainly  was],  famous  for  the  retired,  studious 
life  which  he  led  for  many  years."  Would  this,  if  said  of  an 
Englishman,  suggest  to  the  student  that  the  subject  had  been  for 
many  years  an  extremely  active  politician,  and  for  some  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  good  old  times — "  all  times  when  old  are  good  " — are 
pleasantly  suggested  to  readers  of  antiquarian  taste  in  Mr. 
J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly's  Neiv  Studies  in  Old  Subjects  (Elliot  Stock), 
a  volume  of  articles  obviously  intended  to  amuse  and  interest 
the  numerous  class  of  persons  who,  though  neither  antiquaries  by 
profession  or  temperament,  are  gifted  with  an  archaeological  dis- 
position. Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly  is  a  diligent  gleaner  in  many  fields, 
and  without  any  claim  to  original  research,  though  evidently  the 
antiquities  of  Kent  and  Essex  are  familiar  to  him,  his  book  may 
be  opened  anywhere  and  be  found  easy  and  agreeable  reading. 
Diverse  as  the  themes  are,  the  writer  is  no  discursive  commen- 
tator. On  such  subjects  as  implements  of  war,  the  pilgrim  and 
the  shrine,  beer  and  brewers,  pipes  and  smoking,  pews,  church 
bells,  monumental  brasses,  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly  is  a  collector  of 
curious  and  entertaining  facts,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  he 
is  never  keenly  speculative,  but  seems  rather,  having  set  them 
forth  in  a  pleasing  form,  to  wish  the  reader  a  happy  digestion. 
And  surely  this  easy  way  is  better  than  falling  into  a  vagrant 
irrelevance.  Whether  weapons  of  offence  or  of  defence  are  of 
superior  antiquity  is  one  of  the  not  insoluble  questions  touched 
somewhat  too  lightly  in  the  opening  chapter.  Did  wooden  clubs 
precede  flint  implements  ?  and  do  we  owe,  as  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly 
thinks,  the  use  of  gunpowder  to  the  Spaniards,  who  learned  it 
of  the  Arabs  ?  Was  artillery,  as  we  now  understand  the  term, 
commonly  employed  in  Edward  III.'s  reign,  or  known  at  all 
before  that  period  ?  Mr.  Skeat  has  pointed  out,  while  demolish- 
ing the  supposed  "  anachronism  "  of  an  editor  of  Chaucer,  what 
kind  of  artillery  that  was  which  is  mentioned  in  the  spirit- 
stirring  account  of  the  Battle  of  Actium  in  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women.  Similar  questions  are  again  and  again  suggested  by 
these  Neiv  Studies  in  Old  Subjects,  the  subjects  of  study  being,  in 
truth,  too  vast  for  discussion  within  the  limits  set  by  the  author. 
Nevertheless  the  harvest  of  archaic  lore  is  plentiful,  and  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  book  will  commend  it  to  the  general  reader. 
Beer  and  pipes,  church  bells  and  pews  and  brasses,  still  happily 
exist  among  us,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be  reminded  how  our 
forefathers  lived  and  what  beer  they  drank,  and  how  they  took 
their  ease  in  their  pews  in  sermon-time.  The  "  fairy  pipes  "  they 
smoked,  pleased  with  the  mere  whiff  it  would  seem  if  they 
smoked  them,  are  still  dug  up,  and  are  called  "  Roman  "  in  some 
parts,  and  the  monumental  brasses  are  still  piously  preserved — 
despite  the  too  sweeping  statements  of  recent  newspaper  cor- 
respondents— and  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly  has  a  good  word  to  say  of 
the  modern  sentiment  for  the  venerable  and  the  beautiful  in  such 
memorials.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  seem  to  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  recent  letter  of  an  indignant  vicar,  who  rebuked  an 
amateur  antiquary  who  had  visited  his  parish  church  this  holiday 
season,  and  not  finding  the  brasses  he  looked  for,  erroneously 
declared  they  had  been  removed.  Great,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
destruction  or  defacement  of  artistic  work  in  our  churches,  yet  a 
good  deal,  fortunately,  remains  for  reverent  preservation. 

The  new  volume  of  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets,"  the  prettiest  of 
the  many  reprints  in  pocket  form  now  in  progress,  is  a  selection 
of  stories  by  a  German  author  once  very  popular  with  English 
readers.  Tales  by  Heinrich  Zschokke  (Putnam's  Sons)  comprises 
four  characteristic  examples,  three  of  which  were  translated  in 
1S45  by  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  and  appeared  in  "Putnam's  Library 
of  Choice  Reading."  These  are  "  A  New  Year's  Eve,"  "The 
Broken  Pitcher,"  and  "  Jonathan  Frock."  The  fourth,  "  YYalpurgis 
Night,"  now  first  done  into  English  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Prentice,  a 
capital  specimen  of  Zschokke's  fantastic  adornment  of  a  moral 
tale,  is  altogether  worthy  of  association  with  the  three  better- 
known  stories.  Before  Mr.  Godwin  undertook  his  translation 
English  writers  were  busy  with  German  fiction,  and  Zschokke 
received,  with  others,  the  attention  due  to  his  very  individual 
work.  Carlyle,  of  course,  did  more  than  any  other  translator  to 
establish  the  taste  for  German  fiction,  which  was  decidedly 
fashionable  before  he  rendered  a  page  of  Jean  Paul.  For  a  while 
there  was  something  like  a  rage  for  "  tales  from  the  German,"  and 
Zschokke  proved  to  be  a  rich  mine.  In  that  curious  miscellany 
of  Gothic  romance,  "  The  Romaucist  and  Novelist's  Library,"  a 
newspaper  of  rich  and  rare  fiction,  Zschokke  finds  a  place  in  the 
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goodly  company  of  Mrs.  Radclifte,  Schiller,  Brockden  Brown,  Clara 
Keeve,  M.  G.  Lewis,  and  other  -wonder-workers.  The  mine,  well 
worked  once,  has  been  long  neglected,  though  it  ought  to  prove 
still  productive  and  decidedly  popular  in  the  attractive  form  of  a 
"  Knickerbocker  Nugget." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  has  been  at  considerable  pains 
in  compiling  his  narrative  of  "the  great  war  of  the  English  in 
France,"  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  He  cites 
his  authorities,  and  appends  documentary  and  other  evidence 
that  may  throw  light  upon  his  story  of  Jeanne  Dare.  The  story 
itself  is  scarcely  told  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  so  im- 
pressive a  story  requires.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  promises  too 
much  when  he  says  in  his  introduction,  "I  am  about  to  tell  the 
story  of  Jeanne  Dare,  or  as  she  is  popularly  but  uncommonly 
called  Joan  of  Arc."  lie  is  too  fond  of  interpolating  remarks  of 
a  reflective  kind.  And  what,  by  the  way,  is  the  meaning  of 
"  popularly  but  uncommonly "  in  the  sentence  quoted  ?  The 
narrative  style  of  the  author  is  none  of  the  clearest.  A  common 
blunder  is  perpetrated  on  p.  213,  where  we  read,  "They  had 
aroused  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  Frankenstein  they  had 
created  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  victim."  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams  would  have  been  better  employed  if  he  had  held  to  his 
original  intention  as  a  story-teller,  instead  of  attempting  to  re- 
write history. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  edits  a  collection  of  stories  by  many  well- 
known  writers,  Fifty-two  Stories  for  Boys  (Hutchinson  &  Co.), 
reprinted  from  various  sources — English  and  American.  The 
book  is  strong  in  the  charm  of  variety.  There  are  stories  of  the 
sea  and  sailors,  of  travel  ashore,  of  adventures  of  all  kinds,  of 
school  days  and  camp-life,  of  American  backwoods  and  Indians. 
Mr.  Miles,  whose  own  contributions  justify  his  share  in  the 
volume,  is  entirely  successful  in  his  attempt  to  compile  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  short  stories  for  "  boys  of  all  ages."  A 
better  book  of  its  class  we  do  not  know. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  edited  by  A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  for  the  "  Falcon  "  edition  of  "  Select  Plays  of  Shakspeare  " 
(Rivingtons) ;  The  Elements  of  Physiography,  by  John  J.  Prince, 
Part  L,  seventh  edition  (Ileywood);  a  new  edition  of  Outlines  of 
French  History,  by  Henry  Ince  and  James  Gilbert  (Allen  &  Co.) ; 
a  second  edition  of  the  List  of  Bibliographical  Works  in  the 
Beading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  originally  compiled  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  W.  Porter,  now  revised  by  Mr.  G.  Fortescue ;  and 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian  Defence 
Association  for  the  current  year. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
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MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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NEW  ASSURANCES  COMPLETED  £1,163,000. 
Being  for  the  15M  year  in  succession  above  a  million. 

PREMIUMS  IN  YEAR  £558,875. 
TOTAL  INCOME  £855,886. 
CLAIMS  (including  Bonuses")  £328,530. 
•  Avenging  49J  per  cent,  on  Policies  Participating. 

REALISED  FUNDS,  £6,516,468 

(the  Increase  in  year  being  £401,212). 

PREMIUM    FOR   £100  AT  DEATH 

With  Profits. 
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Men  and  others,  whose  income  is  dependent  on  continuance  of 
health,  this  limited  payment  system  is  specially  recommended. 


No.  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

COMBINES  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

The  PEEMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that  an  Assurance  of  £1,200  o* 
£1,250  is  generally  secured  from  the  first  for  a  yearly  payment  which 
elsewhere  assures  (with  profits)  £1,000  only — equivalent  to  an  imme- 
diate Bonus  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  WHOLE  PEOFITS  go  to  the  Policyholders,  on  a  system  at 
once  safe  and  equitable, — no  share  being  given  to  those  by  whose 
early  death  there  is  a  loss.  On  this  principle  large  additions  have 
been,  and  will  be,  made  to  the  Policies  of  those  who  live  to  partici- 
pate, notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  premiums. 

The  SURPLUS  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,051,035,  of  which  £350,345  was  reserved  for 
future  participation.    The  number  who  shared  was  9,384.    First  shares  were  (with  a  few  un- 
important exceptions)  from  18  or  20  to  34  per  cent.,  according  to  age  and  class.  Other 
policies  were  increased  50  and  80  per  cent. 

The  SOCIETY  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Removal  of  Forfeitures. 

Policies,  as  a  rule,  are  World-Wide,  and  free  from  Restrictions  on  Residence  aftes 
five  years — provided  the  Assured  has  attained  age  30. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Augustus  Harris, 
Lessee  and  Manager.— This  Evenins:  at  7.30.  THE  ROYAL  OAK.  Misses  Emery, 
.Neilson,  Grey,  V.  Atherton,  and  Brouyh ;  Messrs.  Neville,  Arthur  Daere,  Lablache, 
Loruine,  Dobell,  Lyons,  Thomas,  Stephens,  and  Nicholls. 

LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.— Every  Evening  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kaie  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Bix  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to 5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  U. -LY  CEUM. 

(CRYSTAL    PALACE.      SATURDAY    CONCERTS. — The 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Series  of  these  world-renowned  CONCERTS  will  COM- 
MENCE on  October  19  at  Three  o'clock.  Vocalist :  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Pianoforte  :  Madame 
Roger-Miclos.  Conductor:  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  Transferable  ticket!  for  Reserved 
Seats  tor  the  Twenty  Concerts,  Two  Guineas.  Prospectus,  post  tree,  on  application  to  the 
Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

THE    ARTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION  SOCIETY, 
the  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.-The  SECOND  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN 
Monday,  October  7. 

"WALTER  CRANE,  President.    ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 

OUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The  ORIENT  COM- 

PANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  steamship  "CHIMBORAZO,"  3,847 
tons  register,  3,000  horse-power,  frum  London  on  the  9th  of  Octuber,  for  a  Thirty-eight 
Days' Cruise,  vi.itin"  Lisbo",  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Palermo,  Naples  [(or  Rome),  Leghorn  (for 
Visa  and  Florence^,  Genoa,  Nice,  Malaga  (for  Granada),  and  Cadiz  fl'or  Seville*. 
The  "  CHIMBORAZO"  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot  and  cold  baths.&c. 
CuiBine  of  the  highest  order. 

i,  „,„  fF.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO., 

managers  ^      Fenchurch  Avenue,  Lonuou,  E.C. 

For  terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  the  West-End  Agents, 
Orindlay  si  Co.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 


T 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

TTNIVERSITY       OF  SYDNEY. 

(1)  CHALLIS  CHAIR  OF  ANATOMY. 

(2)  CHALLIS  CHAIR  OF  LAW. 

(3)  CHALLIS  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY. 

(4)  CHALLIS  CHAIR  OF  LOGIC  AND  ME  NT  VL  PHILOSOPHY. 
'The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  having  decided  to  establish  the  above  Chairs  in 

accordance  with  the  Bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Chillis,  invite  Applications  from 
Gentlemen  qualified  to  (ill  the  same. 

All  particulars  as  to  tenure  of  office,  salary,  &c,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales.  9  Victoria  Street.  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  Candidate's  ace, 
and  accompanied  by  eight  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  on  or  before  Oetobei  19, 1889. 

SAUL  SAMUEL, 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, 
September  16,  1889.  9  Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W. 

UNIVERSITY     of    LONDON.  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 
LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
SPECIAL  CLASSES  ure  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
<the Intermediate  M.li.  (London)  Examinations. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  to  Students  of  the  Hospital   ....   S  Guineas. 

To  others  1   10  ,* 

A  SPECIAL  CLASS  is  also  held  for  the  Primary  F.R.C.S.  Examination. 

These  Clusses  will  commence  iu  October,  and  are  not  confined  io  Students  of  the  Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

ST.  CLARE  COLLEGE,  WALMER,  KENT- 
Head- Master -The  Rev.  E.  IVA.UQUIER,  M.A.Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head- Master  of 
South-  Eastern  College,  Ramigate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Musters  (Graduates). 
The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  nnd 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  Infirmary*  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
l&uckshop,  workshop,  fcc.,  14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  oycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  &c.,  sea-bathing  and  boatiuir. 

The  school  year  [s  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 
Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.    Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  Xlu,  £15,  and 
tCH,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Hka D-M ASTElt. 


TVTARLBOROUGH   COLLEGE.— In   December  next  there 

•LVJ-  will  be  an  examination  for  SIXTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the 
value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship  except"  House  Scholar- 
ships" during  continuance  at  the  School.  The  Scholarships  ure  confined  to  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men, being  nominees  of  Life  Governors. 

Also  a  Scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  £16,  confined  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  who  have 
st i  ved  for  fi-.e  years  as  missionaries  or  chaplains  in  India.  No  nomination  required,  tenable 
with  a  Foundation  Scholarship  Apply  to  the  Buns  Ait. 

T.IVERPOOL  INSTITUTE. — HIGH  and  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  DIRECTORS  desire  to  receive  applications  for  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  these 
Schools.  The  salary  consists  of  u  percentage  of  the  pupils'  fees,  expected  to  amount  to 
between  £G;,0  and  £7-0  per  annum.  No  residence  is  provided.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  who  are  between  30  and  40  years  of  The'selected  candidate- will  he  required  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Prin  ed  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  by  letter  only  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  candidates  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  applications,  with  copies  (not  originals}  of  their  testimonials,  headed  "  Head  Mastership," 
on  or  before  the  31st  of  October. 

Mount  Street,  Liverpool,  Oct.  1st,  1889.  Charles  Sharp,  Secretary. 

rPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY   (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Hampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  refined  home.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupilB.  —41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.  W. 

HPHE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE  CASTLE,  near 

_I_    TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requiremcts  of  business  lite. 
Excellent  bouse  In  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds. 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 

ORE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss   WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  ofthe  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
German.  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting. 

ILITARY  COMPETITIVE. 

Colonels  B.  A.  WILKINSON  and  W.  J.  SHAW, 
FARNHAM,  SURREY,  and  VICTORIA  HOUSE,  ALDER3II0T. 

Result!  of  1838  and  1889  to  date: 


M 


A.  C.  Coins. 
C.  H.  Bennett. 

F.  It.  Richardson. 
N.  C.  Maclachlan. 
J.  S.  Dallas. 

H.  G.  Heneage. 

G.  D.  £.  Fuiterton. 
C.  W.  Howard. 


E.  T.  James. 
'£.  S.  Smith. 
S.  F.  Legge. 
C.  H.  Corbett. 
H.  B.  Galloway. 
R.  H.  Pitcairn. 
I).  A.  N.  Lomax. 
J.  M.  F.  Hiddiugh. 


C.  Xj.  Graham. 

E.  S.  Smith. 

A.  J.  Ralph. 

A.  F.  Owen  Lewis. 

J.  P.  Law. 

J.  A.  McLean. 

H.  G.  W.  Wavne. 

G.  C.  B.  Weld-Forester. 


Separate  Department  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  Candidates. 
Classes  tor  the  March  Military  Competitive  now  forming. 

jgELL     FARM,     CLEWER     HILL,  WINDSOR. 

BOYS  prepared  for  ETON  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Address  Miss  HlBBUKD. 

MORNING   PREPARATORY   CLASS  for  the    SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively;,  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Miss  WOODMAN  will  be  at  home  for  Visitors  on  and  after  October  2. 
SCHOOL,  BEGINS  October  0,  at  the  usual  hour. 


T^DUCATION,  PARIS. — An  ENGLISH  LADY,  residing  at 

J— ^  NeuiHy. receives  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  of  good  family.  Qualified 
French  ami  English  governesses.  Processors  for  all  accomplishments.  French  is  the  language 
of  the  household,  The  house  stands  in  its  own  grounds.  Large  garden,  tennis  court. 
Highest  references.  For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  G.  G.  W.  Clemexljer,  the  Rectory, 
Alwalton,  near  Peterboro1. 

TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  Thoroughly  fur- 

nished,  equipped,  and  decorated.  2.r>0  Rooms.  Eight  Lawn-Tennis  Courts,  Large 
Swimming  Bath,  Private  Baths.  Descriptive  Tanf  of  Manager. 


TOHN      BR  INS  MEAD     &  SONS' 

t»  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwurds. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  1889.— 18,  20,  and  n  Wigmore  Street.  W.    Lists  free. 


pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishme.it,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.   Bankers:  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE ADE.  Secretary. 


BRAIN  FAG,  SHATTERED  NERVES, 
Sleeplessness,  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Rheumatism,  Gjut,  Torpid  Liver,  Nervous 
Dvspepsia,  Arc.  yield  like  ma^ic  to  the  healing  influence  of  mild  continuous  currents  of 
Electricity,  generated,  without  any  shock  or  discomfort  whatever,  by  wearing 

HARNESS'  ELECTROPATHIC  BATTfiRY  BELT. 

This  world-famed  guaranteed  genuine  Electric  appliance  has  cured  thousands  of  sufferers, 
and  should  be  worn  by  all  in  search  of  HEAL  Til,  STRENGTH,  and  VITAL  ENERGY. 
Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  containing  copies  of  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials,  or 
call,  if  possible,  and  personally  consult  Mr.  C.  B.  HARNESS,  Consulting  Medical  Electri- 
cian Coresident  ofthe  British  Association  of  Medical  Electricians),  Oxford  Street,  London. 
W.  (corner  of  Rathbone  Place).   Advice  free,  personalis  or  by  letter. 

T^HE  GREATEST  of  all  PIANOFORTES. 

THE   STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 
Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

MEL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 
Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hooping  Coueh,  Hoarseness.  Incipient  Consumption,  &c* 
In  Bottles,  Is.  1  'd.  and  2<.  9d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  \U\.  and  :is.    Prepared  omy  by  the  Proprietor, 
HERBERT  POTTER,  Chemist,  M.P.S.,  Sutton,  Surrey  . 
NOTK  Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Potter's  "  Mel  Rosa."  

CARDINAL  AND  HARFORD, 

The  oldest  established  Importers  of 


Oriental 


Carpets. 


THE    LEVANT  WAREHOUSE, 

10S  &  109  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.O. 
Catalogues  post  free. 


TONGA, tne  SPECIFIC  for  NEURALGIA. 

"  Tonga  maintain^  its  reputation  In  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia. "—Lancet. 
"  Invaluable  in  facial  Neuralgia.   Haj  proved  effective  In  all  those  eases  in  which  we  have 
prescribed  it." — Medical  Pri  St. 

H.  .-l..  4s.  6d.,  and  Us.  Of  all  Chemists. 
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THE  FRENCH  SECOND  BALLOTS. 

IT  is  a  constant  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sufficiently  just 
reproach  to  France  that  she  has  lost  the  political  sense 
of  late  years  has,  indeed,  been  losing  it  more  and  more 
during  the  last  century.  To  judge,  however,  from  some, 
perhaps  from  most,  remarks  made  on  the  result  of  the 
second  ballots  last  Sunday,  the  confusion  and  misjudgment 
implied  in  this  reproach  seem  to  have  spread  from  France 
to  at  least  some  of  her  critics.  These  critics  perceive,  or 
affect  to  perceive,  a  great  triumph  for  what  is  called  the 
''Republic"  in  the  recent  elections;  but  it  is  the  "most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  see,  even  from  their  own 
statements,  where  this  triumph  lies.  It  may  be  at  once 
and  of  course  admitted  that  the  Republic,  or  rather  the 
actual  Republican  Government,  has  not  incurred  the  crush- 
ing defeat  which  was  at  one  time  augured  for  it.  The 
total  nominal  Republican  majority  is  considerable,  though 
not  so  large  as  it  was  after  the  last  general  election. 
The  Exhibition  has  been  in  its  way  a  success,  and  has 
unquestionably  brought  a  very  great  deal  of  money  into 
France — a  result  to  which  few  nations  are  indifferent,  and 
to  which  Frenchmen  are  least  indifferent  of  any.  Presi- 
dent Carnot  has  made  a  good  mechanical  head  of  the 
State.  If  Frenchmen  have  no  particular  contidence  in  their 
present  governors,  there  is  no  other  pretending  group  of 
governors,  or  single  pretender,  in  whom  they  have  more. 
Further,  it  may  be  admitted,  for  reasons  which  are  easily  ex- 
plicable, and  to  which  we  may  return,  that  the  chief  nominal 
foe  of  the  Republic — Monarchism — has  received  a  very 
heavy  blow,  the  Monarchist  party,  apart  from  Boulangists 
and  Bonapartists,  numbering  barely  a  sixth,  or  very  little 
more,  of  the  whole  Chamber.  Lastly,  it  is  claimed,  and 
with  some  justice,  that  though  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Republican  party  have  been  unseated,  the 
"  Moderate"  section  or  sections  of  that  party  are  much 
s-tronger  than  they  were — a  strength  which  shou'il  strengthen 
the  whole  Republican  side. 

This  is  the  satisfactory  side  of  matters ;  now  let  us  look  at 
the  others.  The  wildest  preans  are  being  sung  over  the 
defeat,  death,  and  destruction  of  Boulangism.  The  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Tines  is  sure,  for  the  nth  time,  that  the 
General  is  mort  et  enterre  ;  there  is,  he  thinks,  no  Boulangist 
party  any  longer.  The  facts  are  that  the  Boulangists  have 
doubled  their  numbers  and  more  in  the  Chamber  (borrowing 
the  increase  chiefly  from  their  kind  friends  the  Royalists), 
that  General  Boilanger  has  carried  nearly  half  Paris  as  far  as 
seats  go,  and  apparently  has  mustered  more  than  half  the  total 
votes.  This  is  an  odd  sort  of  vanquishment,  a  veiy  curious 
kind  of  annihilation.  But  it  is  not  really  so  important  as  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Republican 
party.  That  party,  in  the  mass,  is  set  down  at  the  mystic 
number  365,  and  so  outnumbers  the  three  parties  opposed 
to  it — Royalist,  Boulangist,  and  Bonapartist — by  about 
140.  But  it  is  as  far  as  pessible  from  being  a  homogeneous 
party.  The  general  rough  estimate  is  that  two-thirds  of  it 
belong  to  moderate  shades,  and  one-third  to  immoderate,  or 
Radical,  shades.  Now  even  on  this  estimate  the  Moderates, 
though  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Chamber,  fall  far 
short  of  a  positive  majority.  The  three  Anti-Republican 
parties  would  require  only  a  small  contingent  of  Irrecon- 
cilables,  or  a  small  wavering  in  the  Moderates  themselves, 
to  exceed  these  Moderates  in  numbers.  The  Radicals  and 
Royalists  together  very  nearly  equal  them.  Further,  the 
likelihood  of  even  all  the  Moderates  acting  together  is  by  no 
means  very  strong.  The  minuter  analysts  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Chamber  allow  for  thirty  or  forty  Republican 
nondescripts — persons  whose  politics  are  practically  un- 
known, or  at  any  rate  extremely  uncertain.  Rejoicings 
have  been  indulged  in  over  the  growth  of  M.  Leon  Say's 


fraction  from  a  mere  "  group "  of  half  a  dozen  into  a 
respectable  "section"  of  half  a  hundred.  These  rejoicings 
are  well  justified  in  one  sense;  for  anything  that  raises 
the  tone  of  the  average  French  deputy  is  a  gain.  But  he 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  who  does  not  know  that  moneyed 
doctrinaire  Liberals  of  this  type  have  long  been  the  most 
unpopular  of  all  parties  in  France,  and  are  far  more  likely 
to  cause  splits  than  to  be  a  bond  of  union  in  any  party  to 
which  they  attach  themselves.  Lastly,  the  question  may  be 
put,  "  Do  those  who  anticipate  quiet  times  forget  that  this 
"  newly-elected  Chamber  will  have  to  face  questions  of  revi- 
"  sion,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  questions  of  all  kinds, 
"  which  will  infallibly  redistribute  any  seeming  majority, 
"  just  as  greater  majorities  have  been  redistributed  before1?" 
No  new  statesman  has  yet  been  given  by  these  elections  to 
France,  and  it  is  excessively  improbable  that  France  thinks 
any  better  of  her  old  statesmen  than  she  did  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  is  that, 
whether  or  no  the  Republic  has  received  a  fresh  lease  of 
life  by  the  muster  of  a  positively  decreased  body  of 
adherents  after  a  general  election ;  whether  or  no  Boulan- 
gism has  received  a  fresh  (the  nth)  sentence  of  death  by 
more  than  doubling  its  Parliamentary  strength,  the  official 
representative  of  the  principle  of  Monarchy  in  France  has 
experienced  a  very  heavy  reverse.  Not  only  has  the  Count 
of  Paris  a  less  numerous  following  in  this  Chamber  than 
he  had  in  the  last,  but  he  has  lost  honour  as  well  as  forces. 
If  it  be  true  that,  as  the  inimitable  M.  de  Blowitz  re- 
marks, he  has  "  had  to  reconcile  the  worst  hankerings," 
much  allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the  incumbent 
of  an  office  the  attributes  of  which  would  be  wholly  incom- 
prehensible if  it  were  not  dimly  certain,  at  least,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  disagreeable  one.  Whether  the  Count  really 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  hankerings  can  never  be  known. 
But  it  is  too  evident  that  he  endeavoured  to  pursue  that 
course  of  political  attorneyism  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  "  There  is  always,"  said  a  severe  critic 
of  the  greatest  novel-heroine  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
"  something  which  Clarissa  prefers  to  the  truth."  There 
is  always,  it  has  been  said  by  critics  as  unkindly,  some- 
thing which  an  Orleans  King  prefers  to  straightforward 
conduct.  The  talk  about  the  Count  having  "  plotted  " 
against  the  Republic  is,  of  course,  absurd.  He  owed  the 
Republic  no  allegiance,  and  he  was  and  is  entitled  to 
bring  it  under  his  sovereignty  in  any  honourable  and 
reasonable  way  he  chose  and  could  arrange.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  that  the  recent  disastrous — in  every  sense 
disastrous — compact  with  Boulangism  was  in  any  way 
honourable  or  reasonable.  It  was  in  the  nature  neither  of 
an  alliance  between  partners  on  equal  terms,  nor  of  the  open 
hiring  of  a  condottiere  to  do  service  for  a  consideration,  nor 
of  the  acceptance  of  a  proffer  of  loyalty.  In  fact,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  a  form  of  words  accurately  describing 
the  confederacy  (though  perhaps  that  single  term  does  it 
well  enough)  which  has  resulted  so  disastrously  for  one 
confederate  and  in  such  barren  gains  for  the  other.  It 
appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement  to 
wink  at  the  bubbling  of  third  parties  by  each  partner  and 
of  a  much  less  distinct  undertaking  to  "  pool "  the  gains 
afterwards — something  not  unlike  the  immortal  t /ansaction 
of  the  Honourable  Algernon  Deuceace  with  Messrs. 
Blewitt  and  Dawkins,  with,  however,  the  result  that, 
though  Mr.  Deuceace  has  won  from  Mr.  Blewitt,  he  has 
not  won  from  their  intended  pigeon.  To  those  who  believe 
that  until  France  comes  to  some  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  monarchical  principle  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  her, 
this  new  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  general 
political  dry-rot  has  affected  the  monarchical  as  well  as 
other  French  parties  must  be  sufficiently  deplorable.  In 
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this  sense,  if  in  no  other,  the  Republic  may  be  said  to  have 
received  the  new  lease  of  life  so  much  talked  of ;  in  the  sense 
that  a  fresh  demonstration  has  been  given  of  the  incom- 
petence of  the  monarchical  candidate  en  titre  to  pursue  a 
game  at  once  intelligent  and  uncompromising,  at  once  con- 
stant to  principle  and  observant  of  fact.  Again  and  again 
during  the  last  sixty  years  have  the  chances  of  the  Monarchy 
been  thrown  away,  now  by  timidity,  now  by  unseasonable 
obstinacy,  now  by  want  of  comprehension,  now  (as  in  this 
instance)  by  the  fatal  attempt  to  be  too  clever  by  half,  to 
nobble  and  jockey  and  knock-out,  instead  of  riding  straight 
and  making  honest  bids.  Fortunately  the  monarchical 
principle  is  too  well  founded  in  reason  and  in  human  ex- 
perience not  to  prevail  in  the  long  run ;  but  the  day  of  its 
prevalence  in  France  must  almost  certainly  have  received  a 
fresh  postponement  from  this  lamentable  blunder. 


DIOGENES  HARCOURT. 

THE  literature  of  search,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  tolerably 
copious  and  varied.  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father  ex- 
hibited an  audacious  confidence  in  his  own  faculty  of  recog- 
nition which  does  not  always  characterize  even  the  Audax 
lapeti  genus.  Thomas  Moore  and  Blanco  White  sent  two 
Irish  gentlemen  on  competitive  travels  in  search  of  a 
religion.  Sir  George  Stephen  went  in  search  of  a  horse, 
Mr.  Stanley  of  Livingstone,  and  Jerome  Paturot  of  a 
Republic.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  recently  added 
himself  to  the  list  of  anxious  inquirers.  He  has  been  on 
the  look-out  for  an  honest  man,  not  among  his  contempo- 
raries, but  among  the  Irishmen  who  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  supported  the  Parliamentary  Union  with  England. 
He  has  been  more  unfortunate  than  the  Jewish  investi- 
gators into  the  census  of  righteous  people  who  were  to  save 
the  doomed  city.  He  has  not  only  been  unable  to  find 
one  righteous  man  in  a  thousand,  but  he  has  not  found 
a  righteous  man  at  all.  Sir  William  Harcourt  appears 
to  think  that  in  making  this  statement  he  is  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  Irish  character.  If  it  were  true,  the  Island 
of  Saints  would  be  more  properly  designated  the  Island 
of  Knaves.  On  his  own  showing,  the  country  was  betrayed 
by  her  own  sons.  To  take  a  bribe  to  sell  one's  native  land 
is  surely  a  graver  offence  than  to  offer  a  bribe  for  its  sale. 
There  may  be  corruption  in  both  cases,  alike  in  the  vendors 
and  in  the  vendees,  but  there  is  moral  treason  and  parricide 
in  addition  on  the  part  of  the  sellers. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  personal  qualifications  for  ethical 
judgment  are  exemplary.  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat.  The  man  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  political 
honesty  should  himself  be  politically  honest.  The  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  has  its  converse  application. 
An  upright  man  is  alone  qualified  to  detect  an  upright 
man.  The  mind  can  see  only,  as  Carlyle  was  fond  of  in- 
sisting, that  which  it  brings  with  it  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
It  can  recognize  without  it  only  that  which  is  within 
it.  It  requires  dishonesty  to  detect  dishonesty.  If  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  as  the  result  of  his  historic  in- 
quiries, had  declared  that  everything  was  perfectly  just 
and  patriotic  on  both  sides  in  the  transactions  which 
led  to  the  Union,  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived.  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  A  simple  and  ingenuous 
nature  cannot  understand  baseness  and  intrigue.  The  dis- 
honest are  the  surest  to  get  on  the  trail  of  dishonesty. 
The  opposite  phenomenon,  as  exhibited  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  is  with  difficulty  explicable. 

It  is  a  touching  spectacle  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
like  a  nineteenth-century  Diogenes,  exploring  the  dark 
places  of  history  for  an  honest  man,  and  returning  dis- 
appointed from  his  quest.  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  one  of  his 
many  nocturnal  adventures,  so  managed  the  dark  lantern 
with  which  he  was  equipped  that,  while  it  shed  a  bright 
and  dazzling  light  upon  himself  and  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood,  it  left  all  surrounding  objects  immersed  in  the 
deepest  gloom.  This,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been 
the  fortune  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  lantern  with 
which  he  explores  the  past  is  his  own  pure  and  ingenuous 
spirit,  and,  in  contrast  with  that,  everything  else  appears 
dark  and  stained.  Its  brilliant  light  blackens  every  blot. 
He  applies  too  high  a  standard.  Ordinary  human  nature 
cannot  reach  the  level  by  which  he  judges  it. 

Another  circumstance  requires  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Not  only  is  Sir  William  Harcourt's  standard  high,  but 


his  knowledge  of  history,  and  especially  of  Irish  history,  is 
imperfect.  Apparently  he  knows  less  of  it  even  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself — that  is  to  say,  he  knows  less  than 
almost  nothing  at  all.  His  knowledge  of  it  is  drawn,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  an  early  book  of  Mr.  Lecky's,  written 
when  that  eminent  historian  had  scarcely  passed  the  years 
of  boyhood,  and  when  he  was  in  the  impassioned  and  rhetorical 
stage  of  his  intellectual  development.  The  volume  entitled 
Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  gives  promise  of  many 
of  the  admirable  qualities  which  have  characterized  the 
later  writings  of  its  author.  A  generous  spirit,  a  chivalrous 
disposition  to  espouse  the  weaker  and  the  vanquished  cause, 
a  pure  and  lofty  ethical  temper  mark  it.  These  things,  no 
doubt,  have  recommended  it  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  But 
the  faculty  of  weighing  historical  evidence,  the  instinct  of 
correct  political  judgment,  which  are  conspicuous  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  later  writings,  were  almost  necessarily  undeveloped 
in  this  book  of  his  boyhood,  which  smacks  rather  of  the 
debates  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Dublin  than  of  sober 
and  patient  inquiry.  These  very  defects  recommend  it  to 
the  generous  and  impulsive  temper  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  always  prompt  to  sympathize  with  the  weak 
and  oppressed. 

If  we  must  speak  seriously  on  this  subject,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  statement  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  that 
every  honest  man  in  Ireland  was  opposed  to  the  Union 
is  too  silly  for  serious  refutation  or  for  serious  discus- 
sion. Except  that  he  has  made  it,  we  should  have 
thought  it  too  silly  for  any  one  to  make.  It  is  certainly 
too  silly  for  any  one  deliberately  to  refute.  On  a  grave 
question  of  policy  such  as  this,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  two  sides  among  honest  men.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  expediency  of  a  Parliamentary  Union  with  England 
had  often  been  agitated  before  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  rebellion 
brought  it  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  It  had 
been  urged  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  liberating  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  ascendency  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  caste.  The  fact  is  notorious  that  it  was  the 
ascendency  party — the  party  which  was  in  possession  of 
office  and  power  in  Ireland — which  mainly  opposed  the 
Union,  and  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  buying  off  their 
hostility  which  led  to  the  means  which  have  since  been 
described  as  morally  invalidating  it.  There  were  honest 
men  who  resisted  the  Union  to  the  last,  and  who  have 
given  to  that  resistance  an  aspect  of  patriotism  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  by  no  means  deserves.  But  the 
methods  by  which  the  original  opposition  was  overcome 
show  what  was  its  character.  The  "  blackguardism  "  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  the  correlative  of  the  "blackguardism"  which  he 
combated  on  the  principle  similia  similibus.  The  Catholic 
priesthood  and  the  educated  Catholic  laity  looked  to  the 
Union  for  emancipation.  The  venal  "  undertakers  "  who 
were  the  log-rollers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  opposed  it.  If 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  reversed  his  assertion,  it  would 
have  been  still  absurd  and  wide  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  shade  less  absurd  and  a  degree  less  wide  of  the 
truth  than  that  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  make. 


THE  ELECTIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

npHE  election  in  North  Bucks  will  not  have  been  decided 
-i  at  the  time  we  write,  and  its  result  may  not  be  known 
till  after  these  words  are  published,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  said  about  it  except  to  hope  that  Mr.  Hubbard  may 
get  the  better  of  a  party  which  enlists  such  advocates  as 
the  well-known  Mr.  Tuckwell.  But  two  elections  have 
already  been  decided  in  the  present  week,  and  the  decision 
of  both  constituencies  has  been  adverse  to  the  Government. 
Although  only  one  of  these  is  a  positive  loss,  we  are  not  at 
all  disposed  to  attempt  to  minimize  or  pooh-pooh  these  re- 
verses. Of  one  at  least  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing to  match  the  King  Cambyses  style  of  the  other  side. 
We  have  no  truth,  however  ^undoubted,  that  we  can 
advance  to  match  the  solemn  assertion  of  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Separatists  (made  in  "  double  leads "  and  as  who 
should  advance  a  novel  and  immortal  truth)  that  the  event 
at  Peterborough  "  will  count  on  a  division  as  two  votes 
"  against  the  Government."  It  will ;  and  the  news  that 
this  is  the  result  of  winning,  as  distinguished  from  keep- 
ing a  seat,  may  be  news  to  Gladstonians.  Nor  can  we 
attempt  to  imitate  the  ecstasies  of  this  organ  : — 

The  wild  kiss  when  fresh  from  war's  alarms 

Its  Hercules,  its  Clapham  Antony, 
Its  mailed  Morton  leapt  into  its  arms 

Coutented  there  to — 
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be  informed  that  his  success  would  count  as  two  votes  on  a 
division.  "We  may,  however,  mildly  remark  that  the 
jubilation  which  has  been  made  over  Peterborough  over- 
looks two  things.  In  the  first  place,  that  city  has  been 
ever  since  the  first  Reform  Bill  a  Radical  stronghold  till 
Mr.  Fitzwii.liam,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  knowing, 
carried  it  over  to  Liberal  Conservatism  the  other  day. 
Almost  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Tories  have  attacked  it  in 
vain  in  the  past,  and  it  was  so  little  nice  in  its  choice  as  to 
be  contented  for  many  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Whalley. 
Further,  we  wrote  here  four  weeks  ago  that,  "  if  the 
"  seat  is  lost,  it  will  be  lost  by  want  of  preparation." 
It  is  notorious  that  there  was  no  candidate  ready  when 
Mr.  Fitzwii.liam  met  with  his  accident,  that  much  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  search  of  one,  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
Fitzwii.liam  family  to  fight  the  place  exposed  the  Union- 
ists to  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  the  danger  of  apparently 
hawking  about  the  constituency  (a  thing  which  a  constitu- 
ency always  resents),  and  that  Mr.  Purvis,  of  whom  we 
desire  to  speak  with  all  honour,  who  fought  the  losing  fight 
gallantly,  and  may  fight  a  winning  one  another  day,  was  a 
mere  "carpet-bagger."  Mr.  Morton  was  a  carpet-bagger, 
too ;  but  he  had  packed  his  bag  long  before,  had  ground- 
baited  the  place,  and  had  a  valuable  start.  The  lesson  is  as 
old  as  the  history  of  elections  for  at  least  the  last  sixty 
years,  but  it  is  apparently  not  yet  learnt  by  either  party, 
and  unfortunately  the  Conservative  party  is  even  slower 
than  its  rivals  to  learn  it.  Even  as  we  write,  two  days  after 
the  other  accident  (more  lamentable  even  than  Mr.  Fitz- 
william's)  which  has  -jreated  a  vacancy  at  Brighton,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Conservative  leaders  there  have  not 
yet  selected  a  candidate,  and  are  unlikely  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  immediately.  And  yet  it  is  not  many  years  since 
Brighton  Tories  had  the  sharp  lesson  of  losing  two  appa- 
rently safe  seats,  not  indeed  by  want  of  preparation,  but  by 
sheer  mismanagement  and  over-confidence. 

To  us  the  result  of  the  Elgin  and  Nairn  election  seems 
far  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  Peterborough  con- 
test, although  in  this  case  the  event  does  not  "  count  two 
"  on  a  division,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  matters  as  they 
were.    Some  local  reasons  might  probably  be  assigned  to 
help  out  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Logan's  defeat ;  but  though 
these  ought  not  to  be 'neglected,  they  are  of  the  less  public 
importance  that  they,  or  something  like  them,  apply  in  all 
cases,  and  probably  neither  benefit  nor  injure  one  side  more 
than  the  other  in  the  long  run.    Other  considerations  are 
more  disquieting.    It  is  the  custom  of  some  persons  when 
they  are  beaten  to  find  comfort  in  extolling  the  formidable- 
ness  of  the  enemy.    We  cannot  pay  any  such  compliment 
to  Mr.  SEYMOUB  Keat.    He  is,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Mr.  Co.weeare  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  prison  in  a  singularly  crabbed  temper),  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  legendary  black  footman  of  the  legendary 
boroughmonger   that   can   be   imagined.     He  possesses 
neither  ability,  nor  distinction,  nor  public  services,  nor 
great  wealth,  nor  local  interest,  nor  family  connexion. 
Except  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a 
collection  of  heterogeneous  and  partly  self-contradictory 
fa  Is  huddled  up  at  secondhand,  he  had  absolutely  no  claims 
on  the  electors.  Nor  is  this  all.  An  examination  of  the  figures 
confirms  certain  prophecies  of  the  Cassandra  kind  which 
have  been  made  here  and  elsewhere  about  Unionist  candi- 
datures in  many  places,  and  particularly  in  Scotland.  The 
1SS6  contest,  when  also  a  Gladstonian  candidate  beat  a 
Liberal-Unionist,  but  by  a  smaller  majority  and  on  a  much 
smaller  poll,  is  not  particularly  instructive ;  for  no  Tory 
stood,  and  there  were  evidently  large  abstentions  on  both 
sides.    But  in  1885  a  Tory  and  two  Liberals  went  to  the 
poll,  the  latter  very  fairly  representing  the  moderate  and 
the  extreme  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.    Against  them 
the  Tory,  the  late  Brodie  of  Brodie,  polled  1,566  votes; 
and,  as  between  his  two  opponents  every  Liberal  of  any 
shade  had  a  chance  of  voting  for  a  candidate  of  his  own 
colour,  it  is  improbable  that  Brodie  polled  a  single  Liberal 
vote.     There  were,  therefore,  four   years   ago  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred  pure  Tories  in  Morayshire  and 
Nairn.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  of  any  kind  for  supposing 
that  there  are  fewer  now.    But  Mr.  Logan,  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  candidate,  polled  on  Tuesday  only  2,044,  or  less 
than  five  hundred  more  than  the  separate  Tory  vote  of  four 
years  ago     We  do  not  see  that  any  conclusion  but  one  of 
two  is  possible  from  these  facts.     Either  the  Liberal- 
Lnionists,  for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to  support 
their  own  candidate — one  of  themselves,  a  local  man,  a 
popular  man,  and  of  unblemished  Liberal  record— or  it  was 


found  impossible  to  bring  anything  like  the  full  Tory 
strength  to  the  poll  in  support  of  a  Liberal,  even  though 
that  Liberal  was  agent  for  the  greatest  Tory  landowner  of 
the  district  and  fully  accepted  by  the  party  leaders.  Ab- 
stention on  tho  part  of  one  section  or  of  the  other  must 
have  been  the  case  ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  only  a  fresh  illustration 
of  a  difficulty  which  has  occurred  over  and  over  again  in 
Scotland,  and  notably  at  Ayr.  The  repugnance  of  indi- 
vidual voters  to  support  or  combine  with  the  men,  the 
colours,  the  side  against  which  they  have  often  fought,  and 
hope  to  fight  again,  is  too  strong  to  be  vanquished,  especi- 
ally in  the  modified  excitement  of  a  bye-election.  The 
determination  of  voters — the  ignorant,  blind,  but  still 
honest  determination — to  "  back  their  side  "  leads  them  to 
support  even  such  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Keay.  That  Mr. 
Keay's  wild  promises  and  wilder  theories  may  have  at- 
tracted fishermen  and  crofters,  labourers  and  artisans,  to 
some  extent  is  possible.  It  seems  to  be  believed  by  those 
who  are  on  the  spot  and  should  know  :  and  it  is  a  very 
disagreeable  possibility.  But  it  cannot  have  been  this  alone 
that  seated  him. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  is  one  which  ought 
to  engage  earnest  attention,  all  the  more  so  that  the  cry  of 
"  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  "  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  a 
serious  difficulty  before  long,  and  will  put  a  fresh  lever  in 
the  hands  of  Gladstonian  candidates,  whether  they  be  poli- 
tical adventurers  or  honest,  if  absurd,  "  cranks,"  such  as  we 
believe  Mr.  Keay  may  be  pronounced  to  be.  The  progress 
of  time  has  not  lessened  the  difficulty ;  it  has  rather  in- 
creased it.  The  mismanagement  of  Scotch  electioneering, 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  followed  all  those  who 
know  in  commenting  upon,  has,  no  doubt,  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  It  must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that 
the  more  effective  the  party  machinery  on  the  Tory  side 
becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  jealousy  on  the  Liberal.  But 
this  must  be  faced.  The  irrational  charm  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  works  on  Scotchmen  has  probably 
weakened  the  force  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  among 
them  more  than  elsewhere ;  certainly  nowhere  have  they 
recently  made  so  bad  a  fight.  Perhaps  some  good  might 
be  done  by  providing  candidates  not  local,  so  that  local 
jealousy  and  the  memory  of  old  contests  might  be  avoided, 
but  of  sufficient  distinction  to  reconcile  both  parties  to  their 
support.  Unfortunately  the  supply  of  such  candidates  is 
neither  inexhaustible  nor  even  large  ;  and  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  contest  risky  seats  in  Scotland  when  safe  ones 
in  England  are  open  to  them. 


MR.  PARNELL  AND  IRELAND. 

^CONSIDERATIONS  of  health  may,  as  Mr.  Parnell 
says,  have  "prevented  him  from  crossing  to  Ireland 
"  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Tenants'  Organization  in  Tippe- 
"  rary  " ;  but  they  certainly  could  not  have  compelled  him 
to  administer  a  douche  so  liberal  in  amount  and  so  low  in 
temperature  as  he  has  just  poured  upon  the  undertaking  to 
which  he  is  unable  to  lend  his  personal  assistance.  Any- 
thing more  chilly  and  discouraging  than  the  statement  of 
views  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  requested  Mr.  Sexton  to 
"  lay  before  the  Convention  "  on  his  behalf  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine.    The  very  proposition  from  which  he  starts — 
namely,  that  "  the  working  of  the  movement  should,  he 
"  advises,  be  limited  to  defensive  action  " — is  a  departure 
from  the  original  principle  of  that  movement,  which  was  to 
be  one,  not  for  defence,  but  for  reprisals.    It  was,  indeed,  as 
good  as  admitted,  almost  by  the  Parnellites  themselves, 
that  there  was  nothing  against  which  nor  anybody  against 
whom  the  Tipperary  tenants  required  to  be  defended.  They 
were  to  be  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  tenants  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  for  whom  such  defence  was  required 
by  themselves  assuming  the  offensive.    It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Parnell  goes  on  to  say  that  "  special  regard  should  be  paid 
"  to  certain  objects,"  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate,  and 
that  the  first  of  these  is  described,  in  English  leaving  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  as  "  the  duty  of  protecting  tenants  from 
"  the  landlord  conspiracy,  and  who  are  prevented  by  this 
"  cause  from  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  intended 
"  by  Parliament  for  the  tenant's  advantage."    This,  how- 
ever, as  it  stands  must  appear  to  a  faithful  follower  some- 
what disagreeably  vague.    Protecting  v)hat  tenants  from  the 
landlord  conspiracy  1  he  may  ask.    If  Mr.  Parnell  only 
means  that  the  organization  is  to  protect  those  particular 
tenants  who  are  menaced  by  a  direct  attempt  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  conspiring  landlords — their  own — to  oppressively 
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and  unjustly  extract  from  them  the  rents  they  have  agreed 
to  pay,  then  the  new  and  pretentious  "  Tenants'  Organiza- 
"  tion  "  is  simply  the  old  Plan  of  Campaign  writ  large,  and 
its  programme  is  a  much  smaller  affair  than  its  promoters 
set  out  with  when  they  proposed  to  get  Tipperary  tenants 
to  rise  against  a  Tipperary  landlord  with  whom  they  had 
no  quarrel,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  belonging  to  a  "  land- 
"  lord  conspiracy,"  which  was  at  that  moment  pi-osecuting  its 
machinations  against  defaulting  debtors  in  another  county 
altogether.  There  is,  in  fact,  nearly  as  important  a  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  reduced  programme  as  there 
was  between  the  limited  strike  which  Mr.  John  Burns  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  and  the  "general  strike"  which,  until 
he  thought  better  of  it,  he  contemplated  getting  up.  Add  to 
this  that  the  very  redundancies  of  Mr.  Parnell's  grammar 
appear  to  suggest  a  further  limitation  of  his  advice.  To  pro- 
tect tenants  "  from  the  landlord  conspiracy,  and  who  are 
"  prevented  by  this  cause  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
"  benefits  intended  by  Parliament  for  the  tenants'  advan- 
"  tage,"  seems  intended  to  limit  the  intervention  of  the  new 
League  to  the  case  of  those  tenants  alone  who  are  unable  to 
to.ke  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Acts  either  of  iSSi  or  1887, 
which  would  be  to  restrict  the  action  of  that  organization 
within  even  narrower  limits  than  that  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign. 

Nor  in  Mr.  Parnell's  further  exposition  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  object  of  the  new  movement  is  there 
anything  which  the  agitators  of  his  party  can  regard  as 
much  more  to  the  purpose.  He  proposes  to  them  as  another 
main  end  of  their  undertaking  "  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
"  of  freedom  of  speech  and  public  meeting  now  so  wantonly 
"  assailed  by  the  horde  of  unscrupulous  partisans  who  ad- 
"  minister  much  of  the  executive  and  judicial  function  of 
"  the  country."  Talk  of  this  kind  does  well  enough  for  the 
English  Radical  gallery  ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Parnell  always 
has  to  speak  with  the  consciousness  that  his  utterances 
must  be  made  pleasing  to  these  far  from  all-wise  gods.  But 
as  a  leader  of  Irish  agitators  addressing  his  followers  he  is 
talking  what  he  and  they  alike  know  to  be  the  emptiest 
bunkum.  Freedom  of  speech  and  right  of  public  meeting 
can  be  asserted,  they  are  both  perfectly  well  aware,  by 
anybody  who  chooses  to  refrain  from  open  incitement  to 
breaches  of  the  law ;  while  they  are  equally  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  "  the  hordes  of  unscrupulous 
"  partisans  "  has  been  almost  invariably  sustained,  when- 
ever there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  challenging  it,  by 
the  highest  tribunals  in  Ireland.  There  must  be  mighty 
little  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  the  exchange  of  these 
calumnious  platitudes  between  persons  who  neither  deceive 
nor  are  deceived  by  them ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  militant  section  of  the  Parnellites  would  much  rather 
have  heard  from  their  leader  some  practical  suggestion  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Government  than  have 
listened  to  mere  hollow  abuse  of  removable  magistrates. 
The  same  species  of  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Parnell's  de- 
finition of  the  third  object  of  the  movement — which  he 
says  is  to  be  the  vindication  of  "  the  same  facilities  for  com- 
"  bination  and  organization  which  are  secured  to  English 
"  working-men  by  the  Trades-Union  enactments."  Now 
there  is  no  more  about  confiscating  rent  or  shooting  tenants 
in  the  legs  in  the  Trades-Union  enactments  than  there  is,  teste 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  about  a  bread-bag  in  the  Articles  of 
War ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Parnell  knows  equally  well  with 
those  whom  he  is  addressing  that,  if  combination  and 
organization  among  the  Irish  tenants  stopped  short  of  the 
above-mentioned  developments,  the  facilities  therefor  would 
be  as  unrestricted  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England. 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  knows  this  as  well  as 
those  whom  he  addresses — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows 
it  better,  since  he  is  clearer-headed  than  many  and  cooler- 
headed  than  any  of  them.  And  he  surely  must  have  been 
bent  upon  adding  a  perceptible  touch  of  irony  to  his 
letter  when  he  closes  it  with  the  remark  that  "  these 
"  aims  " — that  is,  the  three  objects  enumerated — "  will,  if 
"  governed  and  regulated  by  the  rules  and  constitution 
"  already  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  party, 
"  sufficiently  meet  the  crisis  which  has  called  the  new 
"  organization  into  existence."  His  followers  must  feel,  we 
.should  think,  that,  if  "  the  crisis  "  can  be  really  met  by 
any  operations  of  so  limited  a  scope  as  those  above  defined, 
it  must  be  a  crisis  of  too  mild  a  description  to  justify  it  in 
calling  any  new  organization  into  existence. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  singularly  un- 
inspirifcing  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell's  lias  been  passed  over  by 
the  whole  party,  English  and  Irish,  in  total  silence.  One 


hardly  sees,  indeed,  how  they  could  well  comment  on  it 
without  calling  public  attention  to  certain  facts  which 
they  would  much  rather  should  escape  notice  altogether. 
There  seems  every  reason,  on  the  face  of  matters,  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  real  attitude  towards  the  new  or- 
ganization, of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  such  coldly 
distant  politeness,  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  he 
assumed  from  the  first  and  maintained  throughout  towards 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  only  that,  if  anything,  to  put  the 
matter  colloquially,  it  is  "  more  zo."  What  he  thought  of 
the  Plan  was  stated  by  him  with  much  frankness  on  one 
well-remembered  occasion  in  the  Housa  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  approve  of  its  principle ;  and  had  cj)  been  consulted, 
which  he  was  not,  about  its  adoption,  he  wour]  have  opposed 
it.  These,  however,  being  his  opinions  on  the.  subject  of 
that  notable  conspiracy  of  "  public  plunder " — n  use  an 
expression  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sometimes  dreads  that 
he  employed  in  a  former  state  of  existence — we  maj  fairly 
suppose  that  he  holds  similar,  but  even  more  decided,  news 
with  regard  to  the  new  movement.  For  this  second  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  O'Brien's  conception  was  determined  upon  ;,nd 
set  on  foot  in  apparently  just  as  complete  independence  of 
Mr.  Parkell's  ideas  and  wishes  in  the  matter  as  was  tie 
case  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  and,  whereas  the  Plan 
did  here  and  there  work  after  a  fashion  which,  by  a  litte 
manipulation  of  the  facts,  could  be  represented  as  suc- 
cessful, the  new  movement  opened  with  a  ludicrous  fiasco. 
Its  complete  collapse  on  Mr.  Smith  Barry's  estate  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  any  agitation  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  the  public  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  very  existence  of  the  new  organization,  which 
was  to  combine  all  the  tenants  of  Ireland  against  all  the 
landlords,  and  which  was  to  command  the  service*  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  tenants  ready  to  withhold  rents  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  to  get  themselves 
evicted  from  holdings  which  they  had  no  desire  to  quit, 
whenever  that  magnanimous  act  of  seh'-sacrifice  should  be 
required  of  them  in  the  interests  of  some  other  tenants, 
hundreds  of  miles  off  perhaps,  who  happened  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  rents  or  to  have  been  bullied  or  cajoled 
by  agitators  into  courting  eviction  by  withholding  them. 
These  heroes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  forthcoming  in 
the  expected  abundance,  and,  in  consequence,  the  "  new 
"  organization  "  has  receded  of  late  a  good  deal  into  the 
background.  This  somewhat  frigid  benediction  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  recalls  attention  to  it ;  but  only  to  show  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  not  merely  that  the  Nationalist  leader  has 
got  tired  of  the  work  of  agitation  himself — for  that  has 
been  his  condition  this  long  time — but  that  he  evidently 
entertains  a  considerable  doubt,  to  which  he  perhaps  feels 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  give  expression,  whether  the 
game  of  agrarian  agitation  itself  is  not  played  out  so  far  as 
the  English  public  is  concerned,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  agitator  to  sit  down  and  whistle 
patiently  for  a  Home  Rule  wind  from  some  other  point  of 
the  compass. 


SCHOOL  STRIKES. 

NOTHING  in  the  French  Revolution  was  more  pleas- 
ing, to  a  liberal  eye,  than  the  spectacle  of  children 
decapitating  birds  with  a  toy  guillotine.  In  1830,  as  the 
Laureate  says,  "  The  little  boys  begin  to  shoot  and  stab," 
and  "a  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek."  Now,  in 
England,  the  little  boys  begin  to  shout  and  strike,  like 
their  elders;  a  beautiful  proof  of  what  imitation  can  do, 
and  most  hopeful  omen  of  the  future.  The  children  are 
striking  for  Free  Education,  No  Home  Lessons,  No  Punish- 
ment, One  Free  Meal,  and  so  forth.  These  are  advanced 
demands  ;  but  who  can  call  them  unnatural  1  If  the  whole 
artisan  class  were  to  strike  for  Three  Free  Meals  no  doubt 
they  would  have  sympathizers  ;  and  perhaps  they  might  as 
well  do  this  at  once,  and  save  bother  with  pitiful  detail:. 
In  some  districts — some  backward,  benighted  districts — thj 
children  on  strike  are  whopped  by  their  very  parents,  wno 
are  not  in  the  modern  movement.  We  understand  tfhat 
they  have,  however,  no  trouble  with  "blacklegs";  that 
few  boys  insist  on  going  to  school  on  the  olt'  oppres- 
sive terms,  and,  therefore,  have  to  be  kicked  hto  a  more 
honourable  frame  of  mind.  Probably  mosj  sympathy 
will  be  felt  among  the  ranks  of  the  New  Journalism  for 
the  boys  who  strike  against  Grammar.  If  is  plain  that 
many  eminent  writers  in  the  more  active  portion  of  the 
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press  really  had  private  strikes  of  their  own  against  this 
intolerable  infliction  ;  just  as  St.  Augustine  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  struck  against  Greek,  and  wholly  declined  to 
learn  rv-rui.  Master  Harry  Fairchild  also  struck  against 
Latin,  refusing  to  master  its  earliest  rudiments,  not 
that  he  could  not  easily  do  so,  but  because,  as  he  said, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  it  if  once  he  began.  This 
strike,  as  being  isolated,  was  readily  settled  by  Mr. 
Fairchild.  He  lived  in  times  of  government  and  order ; 
but  we  presume  that  the  striking  children  will  carry 
their  point.  Their  methods  differ  from  those  of  their 
ancestors.  Of  old,  in  Miss  Edgewortii's  time,  boys  barred 
the  master  out.  Now  they  refuse  to  go  in,  which  is  a  far 
better  plan.  If  their  parents  are  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  the  strike  of  the  schools  will  soon  be  ended.  But, 
when  they  take  the  part  of  their  offspring,  as  is  natural 
in  the  uorarq  Sq/iojcparta,  then,  we  presume,  Grammar  must 
be  abolished,  and  Free  Meals  must  be  paid  for  at  once  by 
the  non-striking  portion  of  the  population. 

We  welcome  the  new  agitation  the  more  gladly  as  it 
seems  to  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  childhood  suffrage. 
To  give  a  vote  to  every  infant  who  has  learned  to  speak 
plainly  (however  ungrammatically)  is  only  a  rational 
and  normal  development  of  our  present  system.  Any  in- 
telligent chikl  is  just  as  fit  to  make  up  his  mind  on  many 
questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  constituencies.  At  a  very  early  age  a 
child  can  throw  stones  with  accuracy  and  address  ;  even 
girls  are  by  no  means  incapable  of  this  argument,  whatever 
the  opponents  of  female  suffrage  may  declare.  Reforms  are 
invariably  won  by  stone-throwing;  and  this  boon,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  conceded  before  the  windows  are  broken,  especi- 
ally as  the  movement  may  coincide  with  a  strike  of  glaziers. 
We  are  in  favour  of  directing  and  pretending  to  lead  a 
genuinely  popular  movement  rather  than  in  making  con- 
cessions after  having  our  eyes  and  teeth  knocked  out.  That 
the  school  strike  is  the  result  of  the  delay  in  conceding 
Home  ltule  is  so  obvious  that  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  point.  But  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  this  frankly  and  freely  acknow- 
ledged before  he  asserts  it  himself. 


CRETE. 

AT  last  the  shriekers  about  Crete  have  succeeded  in 
getting  what,  in  their  own  innocent  way,  they  regard 
as  "  evidence  "  of  Turkish  barbarities  in  Crete.  That  is  to 
say,  they  have  procured  an  ex  parte  statement  containing 
a  certain  number  of  names  of  persons  and  places  and  a 
very  few  dates.  On  examining  this  statement  it  is  found 
that,  as  usual,  violent  and  highly  coloured  language  is 
used  to  di-ape  exceedingly  vague  and  slender  facts.  The 
inclusion  in  the  list  of  "  persons  escaped  to  Greece "  is 
typical  of  its  character — -unless,  indeed,  it  be  admitted  that 
the  fact  of  one  side  having  run  away  is  a  proof  that  the 
other  side  committed  brutalities.  The  statement  that  "  the 
"  knout  works  terribly  "  should  be  of  interest  to  Russians 
rather  than  to  Turks.  The  statement  that,  "  if  the  Im- 
perial  troops  cannot  find  any  [bread],  they  demand 
"  it,"  is  not  of  itself  indicative  of  very  terrible  or  atrocious 
tyranny.  Of  the  class  of  outrages  out  of  which,  justly 
enough,  most  capital  can  be  made  absolutely  no  particulars 
are  given,  and  the  accusation  is  confined  to  the  statement, 
worthy  of  a  seventeenth-century  Postboy  or  Newsman, 
that  "  the  last  advices  from  the  district  of  Apokorona 
"  report  that  soldiers  have  violated  Christian  women." 
The  names  of  unarmed  persons  given  as  "  killed  "  amount 
to  exactly  three,  which,  even  if  it  were  true  (and  of  this 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  is  offered),  is  surely  no  very  large 
butcher's  bill  for  the  suppression  of  an  armed  insurrection, 
where  the  innocent  are  sure  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  In 
short,  the  whole  indictment,  when  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  the  usual  tissue  of  accusations  hollow  within  and  un- 
supported from  without,  which  never  would  be  entertained 
against  any  thing  or  person  in  this  world  except  a  lodging- 
house  cat  or  a  Turkish  Commissioner,  and  would  never  be 
entertained  at  all  by  any  person  in  this  world  less  gullible 
or  less  unscrupulous  than  a  Gladstonian  journalist. 

Let  it  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  denying  that  rough  treatment  may 
have  been  in  some  cases  inflicted  on  the  Cretans,  or  of 
defending  oppression.  It  is  true  that  there  is  as  yet  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  any  outrages ;  and  Siiakir  Pasha's 
repeated  denial  is,  considering  the  character  and  intelli- 


gence of  the  speaker,  conclusive,  as  far  as  it  goes — that  is 
to  say,  as  to  any  widespread  or  authorized  "  atrocities." 
But  it  is  far  too  likely  that  isolated  acts  of  misconduct 
have  occurred,  and  some  respectable,  though  still  vague, 
testimony  seems  to  show  that  they  have.  It  would  have 
been  very  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not.  The  un- 
scrupulous eagerness  of  the  Atrocity-mongers  to  impli- 
cate Siiakir  Pasha,  and  the  loathsome  hypocrisy  which 
makes  the  party  of  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Bradlaugii  raise 
the  cuckoo  cry  of  persecuted  Christianity  in  regard  to 
Cretan  Caravats  and  Shanavests,  no  doubt  magnify  in  all 
cases,  and  in  many  cases  invent,  hardships.  But  whatever 
these  hardships  are  (and  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  will  take  trouble  not  only  to 
prevent  them  in  future,  but  to  disprove  those  falsely  alleged 
in  the  past),  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Cretans 
have  brought  them  on  themselves,  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  they  are  not  due  to  Siiakjr  Pasha's  orders.  A  cor- 
respondent, writing  from  the  very  hotbed  of  lies — from 
Athens  itself — can  find  nothing  to  say  against  Siiakir 
except  that  he  "  has  apparently  determined,  if  possible, 
"  to  arrest  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  compromised 
"  in  the  late  rising."  A  plain  man  would  suppose  that 
this  was  exactly  what  Siiakir  Pasha  ought  to  do ;  but 
Atrocity-mongers  are  not  exactly  plain  men.  It  is  Shakir's 
duty  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  rising, 
to  punish  those  most  guilty  with  moderation  but  firmness, 
to  let  the  rest  off  with  a  warning,  and  to  re-establish  the 
Sultan's  authority  throughout  the  island.  In  doing  this  it 
is  inevitable  that  some  hardships  to  innocent  persons,  and 
perhaps  some  excessive  punishment  to  guilty  ones,  should 
occur.  It  is  the  insurgents'  fault  that  a  large  force  of 
partly  undisciplined  and  uncivilized  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  no  doubt  in  some  cases  ignorant  and  bigoted,  his 
had  to  be  drafted  into  the  island.  Shakir  Pasha  cannot  be 
everywhere,  and  his  orders  are  doubtless  sometimes  dis- 
obeyed where  he  is  not.  But  he  cannot  possibly  exercise 
too  much  vigilance  over  his  subordinates,  or  explain  too 
clearly  to  them  that  any  unnecessary  violence  will  play  the 
insurgents'  game.  Meanwhile  the  Powers  will  gladly  sup- 
port him  and  his  master  in  defeating  foreign  machinations 
and  in  punishing  proved  offenders  by  due  form  of  law ; 
and  fair  allowance  will,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  incidents 
of  what  is  practically  a  state  of  siege,  provoked  by  those 
who  are  suffering  from  its  effects. 


OCEAN  OXEN. 

ANY  person  under  whose  eyes  come  most  of  the  new 
books  that  are  published  would  surmise,  with  little 
hesitation,  that  nobody  had  ever  been  cured  of  stammer- 
ing except  by  his  own  efforts,  and  that  everybody  who 
had  ever  cured  himself  of  stammering  had  written  a  book 
explaining  how  he  did  it.  It  seems  that  this  surmise 
would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bernard,  a  gentleman  with  some  medical  qualifications, 
has  published  his  experiences  of  that  nature  (London  : 
J.  &  A.  Churchill),  partly  because,  "  so  far  as  the  author 
"  knows,  there  is  no  reliable  manual  on  the  subject."  It  is 
terrible  to  think  how  many  such  manuals  that  are  not  "  re- 
"  liable  " — assuming,  without  prejudice,  that  anything  could 
be — must  be  scattered  about  in  unconsidered  corners  of  the 
world.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Bernard  "  for  many  years  stammered 
"  badly  himself,"  and  he  cured  himself  by  a  strict  observance 
of  nine  rules,  which  are  printed  in  his  book  for  the  benefit 
of  stammering  mankind.  It  is  only  necessary  t)  add  that, 
in  Mr.  Bernard's  opinion,  when  stammering  is  caused  or 
aggravated  by  "  irregularities  in  or  absence  of  the  teeth," 
these  misfortunes  "  ought,  when  possible,  to  be  seen  to  by 
"  the  dentist."  The  advice  is  cautious,  and  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  general  reader  without  any  great  harm.  One 
cannot  say  the  same  of  another  piece  of  advice  on  the  same 
page,  which  is  that  the  stammerer  should  fortify  his  nervous 
system  by  the  consumption  of  "  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily, 
"  after  meals,"  of  a  cheerful  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
strychnine. 

Of  course  Mr.  Bernard  begins  by  explaining  how  speech 
is  produced.  Then  he  gets  on  to  his  rules,  which  are  nine 
in  number,  and  provide  substantially  that  the  patient  is  to 
repeat  the  "exercises"  which  follow,  "slowly,  deliberately, 
"  and  distinctly,  six  times,"  and  then  learn  them  by  heart, 
and  thereafter  go  on  repeating  them  to  himself,  "  or  some 
"  friend,  slowly  and  distinctly,  three  or  four  times  a  day7." 
It  is  astonishing  what  obliging  friends  some  people  seem  to 
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have.  For  general  purposes  of  conversation  the  main  rule 
is,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  speak  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
"  you  wish  to  say.  Then  weigh  your  words,  and  utter 
"  them  in  clear  and  measured  tones."  Also  two  dodges 
are  taught.  The  first  is,  if  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  speak  the  exercises  without  stammering,  to  begin  by 
intoning  them ;  and  the  other  is  to  avoid  difficulties  where 
you  can  by  running  the  preceding  word  into  the  difficult 
one.  Thus,  if  you  cannot  manage  the  p  in  "  cumbrous 
"  pomp,"  you  go  on  hissing  at  the  end  of  "  cumb'rous  "  so 
as  to  say  "  cumb'rous — spomp."  Spomp  is  a  pleasant 
word  in  itself,  besides  being  easier  than  pomp ;  but  why 
"  cumb'rous "  instead  of  "  cumbrous "  does  not  clearly 
appear. 

The  exercises  consist  half  of  standard  works — or  standard 
dworks — and  half  of  original  rlrymes.  The  former  are,  of 
course,  more  or  less  maimed — for  instance,  "  Gray's  Elegy  " 
is  relieved  of  the  flower  that  blushes  unseen — but  the  latter 
are  charming.  The  patient  learns  lines  like  these  : — "  Dee, 
"  devil, diver,  dive,  Drain,  drivel, driver,  drive" ;  and  these  : — 
"  Inner, idiot,  is.  Woe, wither,  was.  Over,  ocean,  ox.  Honey, 
"  haven,  hiss."  These  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart ;  and 
"  then  whenever  you  have  a  moment's  leisure  go  over  them 
"  again,  slowly,  audibly,  and  distinctly."  Then  we  get 
to  longer  lines,  such  as  "  Blowing,  blighted,  blatant,  blot," 
and  "  Dirty,  daughter,  dapple,  dose,"  and  eventually  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  alliteration,  and  become  vigorously  rhyth- 
mical, as  in  "  Responsive,  harmonious,  unwomanly,  prance, 
"  Detective,  disgusting,  disorderly,  dance."  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  it,  and  it  all  appears  to  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  too  nearly  sense.  How  can  a  stammerer 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  articulation  when  his  mind 
is  distracted  by  speculation  as  to  whether  there  is  any  and 
what  difference  between  a  Dee  devil  and  an  Ocean  ox  %  The 
address  to  the  blot,  which  might  be  used  by  any  hasty 
writer,  is  simply  an  essay  in  expletion,  so  suggestive  of  still 
more  violent  and  unseemly  expressions  that  even  persons  of 
the  softer-spoken  sex  could  hardly  refrain  from  improving 
upon  it,  while  the  prance  and  dance  of  the  couplet  last 
quoted  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the  ill-regulated  mind  roving 
in  the  footsteps  of  Councillor  Macdougall.  Altogether 
Mr.  Bernard's  method  seems  to  us  too  exciting  for  the 
patient  and  too  disagreeable  for  his  neighbours,  and  we 
cannot  unreservedly  commend  it. 


TflE  STRIKE  MANIA. 

THE  good  seed  sown  by  Cardinal  Manning  and  Lord 
Mayor  Whitehead  appears  to  be  germinating  with  the 
rapidity  of  good  seed — and  also,  according  to  the  proverb,  of 
ill  weeds.  The  movement  for  creating  Unions  among  women 
prospers,  and  an  apt  illustration  of  what  follows  upon 
Unions  has  been  given  by  the  gas-stokers'  strike  at  Bristol. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  even  the  wise  promoters  of 
the  former  movement  do  not  for  the  present  propose,  as  it 
was  falsely  reported,  to  include  domestic  servants  in  it.  It 
may  be  confidently  said  that,  if  there  is  a  single  class  of 
wage-earners  in  the  world  who  are  as  a  class  in  clover,  it  is 
the  class  of  female  domestic  servants  in  England.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  good  servant  who  is  for  any  length  of  time  out 
of  place  is  practically  unknown.  Competing  mistresses 
jump  at  any  one  who  is  even  a  decent  cook  of  the  "  plainest " 
description  ;  and  no  girl  of  tolerable  physique  who  has 
learnt  to  put  a  dish  on  the  table  without  hitting  the  heads 
of  more  than  two  sitters  thereat,  or  to  carry  a  tray  of  cups 
and  saucers  without  shedding  it  on  the  kitchen-stairs  more 
than  once  out  of  six  times,  has  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taininga  situation  where  everything  she  can  want  except  dress 
is  provided,  and  a  money  payment  not  very  much  smaller  than 
that  on  which  some  agricultural  labourers  have  to  lodge  and 
maintain  their  wives  and  families  is  added.  The  sole  purpose 
for  which  a  Union  is  really  required  among  domestic  servants 
is  that  of  a  friendly  Society  to  encourage  them  to  economize — 
with  a  view  to  marriage,  old  age,  or  sickness — the  wages  on 
which  they  have  so  little  real  call,  and  on  which  they  are 
probably  more  extravagant,  and  more  foolishly  extravagant, 
than  any  other  class.  The  sole  result  which  a  Union  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  bo  likely  to  bring  about  would  be,  not 
the  material  benefiting  of  the  class  in  any  way,  but  the 
removal  of  that  little  remnant  of  decent  behaviour  to  their 
employers  which  still  differentiates  them  from  their  sisters 
in  Australia  and  America.  If  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  had 
really  had  any  such  scheme  in  view  he  had  better,  at  the 


same  time  that  he  drew  up  the  rules  for  his  Union,  have 
spent  a  minute  or  two  on  the  revision  of  the  Church 
Catechism. 

Meanwhile  it  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  theory  to  practice, 
and  observe  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  paper  bless- 
ings of  strikes.  The  Bristol  gasmen,  it  seems,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  not  merely  from  the  not  ex- 
actly starvation  rate  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  but  from  the 
five-and-thirty  already  offered  them,  threatened  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  darkness  tempered  by  paraffin.  That,  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  principles,  they  had  a  sacred  right  to 
do.  But,  adopting  and  bettering  Mr.  Monro's  views  as  to 
intimidation,  they  have  gone  further,  and  taken  measures 
in  order  to  stop  the  importation  of  persons  to  supply  their 
places  which  even  Mr.  Monro  would  probably  regard  as 
fair  subjects  for,  lec  us  say,  a  report.  They  picketed  all  the 
railway-stations,  the  gas-works,  and  the  main  roads  before 
they  themselves  left  work.  They  stoned  the  first  batch 
of  blacklegs.  They  mobbed  the  railway-station  platforms. 
They  barricaded  Bristol  Bridge  with  vehicles.  They  seem, 
in  some  cases,  to  have  carried,  if  they  did  not  use,  firearms. 
The  directors,  in  admiration  of  men  so  well  "  in  touch  with 
"  modern  thought,"  have  knuckled  down.  Had  they  not 
done  so,  it  would  only  have  remained  for  Cardinal  Manning 
— or,  rather,  for  the  so-called  Bishop  of  Clifton,  together 
with  the  Mayer  of  Bristol,  and,  in  a  half-hearted  kind  of 
way,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester — to  bestow  blessings,  aid, 
and  co-operation  upon  persons  who  have  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  their  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  labour.  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  if  their  pleasures 
and  business  (except  in  the  case  of  such  of  them  as  pursue 
the  employment  or  vocation  of  burglary  with  its  kindred 
crafts)  had  been  hampered  by  darkness,  would  have  held, 
of  course,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  brutal  obstinacy 
of  the  directors.  And  so  things  will  go  on,  until  some 
day  or  other  one  of  those  relapses  of  common  sense  which 
come  (generally  assisted  by  some  sharp  pinch  of  expe- 
rience) to  all  nations  opens  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  gene- 
rally to  the  fact  that  the  aggressive,  rampaging  striker  is  a 
public  enemy  of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  he  must  be  put 
down  at  all  costs.  If  that  ever  happens,  the  irony  of 
history  w.-  --rants  the  expectation  that  it  will  happen  when 
a  Radical-Democratic  Government  is  in  power. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

FLETCHER  of  Saltoun,  in  one  of  his  early  leading 
articles  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  made  a  remark  about 
songs  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  The  London  County 
Council  goes  further  than  the  Scotch  gentleman  whose  fame 
depends  on  a  single  saying.  It  wishes  to  make  both  the 
songs  and  the  laws  of  a  people,  or,  at  least,  to  interfere  w7ith 
both.  What  the  L.  C.  C.  will  not  have  is  vulgarity  and 
"  excessive  kicking,"  which,  it  seems,  in  music-halls  accom- 
panies the  song.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  kicking 
is  excessive  1  The  "  blackleg  "  who  is  kicked  in  the  higgling 
of  the  market  may  think  that  excessive  which  a  County 
Councillor  looks  on  as  merely  adequate.  Yet  that  very 
amount  of  kicking  might,  by  the  same  Councillor,  be 
thought  redundant  on  the  lyric  stage.  Then  as  to  vulgarity, 
who  is  to  draw  the  line  'I  If  the  public  may  sj^end  its  pence 
and  halfpence  on  the  New  Journalism,  why  not  on  the  new 
comic  song  1  At  that  haunt  of  a  doomed  but  profli- 
gate aristocracy,  the  "  Rosemary  Branch,"  Camberwell,  a 
song  called  "  A  Way  they  have  in  the  Navy  "  is  chanted. 
"  Mr.  Elliott  said  that,  in  the  opinion  of  hon.  members  "  (of 
the  L.  C.  C),  "  it  might  be  considered  somewhat  suggestive." 
What  an  indefinite  offence  is  this  !  In  the  opinion  of  hon. 
members  Measure  for  Measure  may  be  "  somewhat  sugges- 
"  tive."  As  Mr.  Elliott  remarked,  in  the  interests  of  the 
"  Rosemary  Branch,"  it  "  was  very  difficult  for  a  proprietor 
"  to  draw  the  line."  It  is  very  difficult,  and  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  a  method  by  which  the  line  may  be  drawn.  Do 
not  let  the  Councillors  go  about,  like  Haroun  Alraschids, 
to  spy  on  the  amusements  of  the  people.  Let  every  song 
be  submitted  to  them  in  Council  before  it  is  sung  in  public, 
and  let  the  singer  be  on  oath  to  give  the  lyric  as  it  will  be 
given  on  the  stage.  Then  a  majority  of  the  County  Council 
can  "  draw  the  line,"  and  save  the  proprietor  from  his  legiti- 
mate anxiety.  This  aesthetic  censorship  will  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Council  harmlessly  and  in  the  interests  of  taste. 
We  certainly  have  no  wish  that  the  people,  or  any  of  the 
minority  of  the  population,  should  take  joy  in  dull  or 
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dirty  songs.  Nothing  would  please  us  better  than  if  the 
Council  published  Mr.  Bullen's  Elizabethan  song-books 
with  the  music,  and  restricted  music-halls  to  these  when 
they  are  not  suggestive.  The  privately-printed  volume 
may  be  suggestive;  we  do  not  ask  the  Council  to  insist- 
on  "  A  Dialogue  between  Castodorus  and  Arabella."  The 
Council  might  be  more  eclectic,  might  give  us  "  The  London 
"  County  Council's  Book  of  Songs,"  and  include  Dibdin, 
when  he  does  not  write  of  Moll  and  Meg.  "  The  Lass  of 
"  Richmond  Hill,"  as  Mr.  Poland  said,  might  be  included, 
and  some  of  Burns's,  in  compliment  to  the  name.  "  Why 
"  don't  they  do  it  1  "  as  the  song  says — the  song  of  disputed 
elegance.  Mr.  Hurley,  of  the  "  Rose  and  Crown,"  is  quite 
prepared  to  give  only  such  songs  as  the  Council  really 
appre  dates  and  recommends.  Perhaps  the  Council  might 
write  its  own  songs,  because  then  vulgarity  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Lord  Rosebery  might  try  his  hand 
with  a  chorus,  "  Dalmeny,  O  Dalmeny  I  "  It  might  advo- 
cate Land  Nationalization.  Mr.  Burns  might  adapt  his 
namesake's  verses  to  the  demands  of  Labour.  Even  if  the 
time  of  mere  statesmen  is  too  much  occupied,  if  they  cannot 
write  their  own  songs,  they  might  superintend  a  kind  of 
County  Council  Hymnal,  licensed  to  be  sung  in  music-halls. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  perfect  way  in  which  the  County 
Council  can  absolutely  eradicate  vulgarity.  Yet  is  it  not 
a  pretty  thing  to  hear  them  de  valijaritate  (it  will  not  scan, 
but  it  makes  excellent  sense)  querentes  1 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

IF  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  were  only  sensible  of  his 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and,  being  aware  of 
them,  did  firmly  and  consistently  regulate  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge,  he  would  be  a  happier  man, 
a  more  fortunate  man,  and  useful  to  his  country  beyond 
anything  that  he  can  boast  of  yet.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  at  a  critical  juncture 
in  his  own  affairs  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  he  had  as  much  personal  ambition  as  any- 
body. So,  no  doubt,  he  thought ;  but  in  that  case  he  could 
hardly  have  cast  an  observant  eye  on  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  There  stands  one  whose  personal  ambition — 
which  of  course  may  be  closely  joined  to  ambitions  of  a 
different  and  a  nobler  kind — manifestly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  politician  of  the  time.  Now  personal  ambition, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  much  use  to  its  possessor,  should  be  associated 
with  a  willingness  and  a  capacity  for  self-appraisement ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  student- politicians  fail 
so  often  that  they  study  everything  but  themselves.  Lord 
Randolph  is  not  the  student  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is,  or  Mr.  Morley,  or  even  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  ;  but  he 
reads,  he  works,  he  is  capable  of  grubbing  even ;  and  yet 
he  seems  never  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  prime 
inquiry,  What  is  my  strength  and  what  are  my  limitations  1 
If  he  would  only  grub  a  little  in  that  field  of  inquiry, 
taking  fair  account  of  such  advantages  as  some  may  call 
adventitious  and  the  equally  real  disadvantages  that  he 
may  consider  accidental,  a  chastened  but  still  abounding 
ambition  might  carry  him  to  solid  ground  at  last.  It  is  not 
too  late  for  that  investigation,  but  neither  is  it  too  soon  ; 
because  those  upon  whose  judgment  he  depends  for  success 
have  been  at  work  on  the  same  inquiry  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  is  in  some  danger  that  a  general  capacity  for  failure 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  really  misdirected  effort  and 
the  distraction  of  unguided  energy. 

That  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  many  qualifications 
for  success  is  certain ;  and  certain  it  is,  too,  that  those 
qualifications  are  precisely  the  most  serviceable  for  personal 
ambition.  Other  aspirants  for  a  high  place  in  the  world 
may  be  more  fortunate  in  the  charm  that  radiates  on  all 
alike  and  is  denied  by  few  or  none.  But  political  power  is 
no  longer  the  gift  of  coteries ;  a  change  which  Lord 
Randolph  himself  has  done  more  than  any  single  indi- 
vidual to  bring  about.  The  only  charm  that  works  to  much 
effect  nowadays  is  that  which  is  exerted  in  speech  from 
public  platforms ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
new  man  of  the  time  who  is  better  equipped  with  that  rare 
and  inestimable  faculty  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
True,  it  has  never  been  properly  trained  in  him.  The  use 
of  it  as  a  kind  of  musical  instrument  he  has  never  achieved 
with  the  mastery  of  some  other  men  of  a  past  or  passing 
day,  and  it  is  often  marred  in  his  hands  by  a  passion  mis- 
calculated and  the  very  reverse  of  artistic.  There  it  is,  how- 


ever ;  a  great  endowment.  It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  a 
man  with  so  many  subtle  platform-attractions  should  be 
"  my  lord."  It  is  more  that  he  should  be  industrious,  if 
the  industry  is  sometimes  heedless ;  more  still  that  he 
should  be  gifted  with  swift  perceptions,  instant  readiness, 
great  courage,  a  complete  audacity.  To  two  of  these 
qualities  he  owes  his  sudden  uprisins*  from  the  low  horizon 
to  the  zenith  of  political  power  a  few  years  ago.  He  saw 
that  the  whole  body  of  rank-and-file  Conservatives,  together 
with  some  who  hardly  come  into  that  description,  were 
on  the  brink  of  revolt  against  the  traditional  habit  of  their 
leaders  to  treat  the  party  as  a  kind  of  private  property,  to 
be  directed  by  subordinate  agents  from  a  central  office  in 
London.  Putting  their  own  interpretation  on  his  cry  of 
Tory  Democracy,  the  party  "  rose  at  him  "  when  he  lifted 
that  cry  with  all  the  courage  of  his  character.  That  made 
him ;  and  in  itself  it  was  as  fortunate  a  stroke  for  the  party 
as  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Into  what  followed 
we  need  not  enter.  The  great  success  of  his  life  is  merely 
recalled  in  illustration  of  qualities  which  he  may  yet  make 
serviceable,  to  his  own  renown,  if  he  will  follow  the  advice 
tendered  herewith  in  all  becoming  modesty.  If  he  had 
never  needed  such  counsel  he  would  never  have  fallen 
into  the  prodigious  errors  that  confounded  and  destroyed 
what  was  almost  a  complete  dictatorship  for  the  moment, 
and  which  he  fancied  a  dictatorship  assured  and  unassail- 
able. Had  he  known  himself  then,  he  would  have  known 
that  he  really  is  not  equal  to  the  direction  of  every  de- 
partment of  State  at  the  same  time.  Had  he  searched 
his  bosom  for  fixed  principles,  he  would  have  found  none 
that  were  likely  to  shine  through  all  the  storms  that  some 
other  weaknesses  were  likely  to  bring  about  him.  More- 
over, reason  and  observation  would  have  stept  in  to  inform 
him  that  the  absence  of  fixed  principles  is  soon  detected 
where  there  is  no  Gladstonian  glamour  (which  is  unique) 
to  conceal  it,  and  when  detected  proves  surely  if  slowly 
fatal.  If  these  discoveries  and  deductions  had  been  made 
at  the  right  time,  how  much  of  suicidal  error  would  have 
been  avoided  when  Lord  Randolph  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — not  to 
speak  of  some  other  mistakes,  since  committed,  which  we 
will  set  down  to  the  disorders  of  impatience  and  irrita- 
tion ! 

But,  as  we  have  said,  "  too  late  "  is  not  yet  a  word  of 
fatal  significance  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ;  or  so  we 
may  reasonably  think  after  reading  the  speech  which  he 
recently  delivered  at  Perth.  True,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  his  out-fling  from  the  Ministry  that  he  has  come 
forward  as  a  steady,  sober  politician,  willing  to  conform  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church ;  but  only  to  break  out 
again  in  raging  heresy.  Some  such  explosion  there  was 
not  many  weeks  ago.  That,  however,  we  may  pass.  It 
need  not  be  always  thus,  and  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  one  thing  :  the  Perth  speech  was  a  very  good 
one.  Even  those  who  look  upon  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  must  acknowledge  that  (as 
a  friendly  commentator  put  it)  the  Perth  speech  dis- 
played, not  only  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
but  a  considerate  and  even  generous  attitude  towards 
the  Unionist  Government ;  though  of  course  (and  here 
the  friendly  commentator  is  equally  right)  he  did  not 
conceal  his  belief  that  he  would  himself  have  carried 
out  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  somewhat  diffe- 
rently, and  more  successfully.  True ;  but  we  need  not 
mind  that  much.  The  speech  was  a  good  one  and  a  bold 
one.  Its  courage,  indeed,  was  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it.  Addressing  a  Scotch  audience,  not  every  public 
speaker,  however  confident,  would  have  ventured  on  ex- 
emplifying the  blessings  of  the  Irish  connexion  with  England 
by  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  poverty,  the  debasement, 
the  sheer  barbarism  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  that 
country  was  brought  into  union  with  more  civilized  regions 
in  the  South.  The  venture  was  not  too  much,  however,  for 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  scrupled  not  to  scourge 
the  tenderest  feeling  of  human  nature — the  amour  propre 
of  the  Scotch — in  enforcing  a  significant  political  illustra- 
tion. Exception  might  be  taken  to  its  aptitude,  no  doubt ; 
for  one  reason,  because  the  Lowland  Scotch  are  not  of 
different  blood  from  the  English,  as  the  Irish  are,  and 
because  the  Scotch  race  has  flourished  in  Ireland  under 
English  rule  already,  while  the  Irish  have  not — or  not 
as  much  by  far.  However,  it  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
argument  in  its  way ;  indeed,  the  speech  all  through  was 
argument  of  a  steady,  sober  kind.  It  has  been  said  that 
Lord  Randolph  made  it  so  because  the  Scotch  people  like 
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that  mode  of  address  best,  being  a  hard-headed  people  with 
a  taste  for  reasoning.  Could  he  not  be  persuaded  to  try  the 
same  method  in  England  1  If  it  failed  to  do  an  English 
audience  as  much  good  as  a  Scottish  one,  good  to  himself  it 
would  certainly  do.  Discipline  is  the  one  thing  needful 
for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ;  discipline  of  pride,  discipline 
of  temper ;  the  cultivation  and  ordering  of  principle  ;  the 
adjustment  of  ambition  to  the  particular  gifts  and  capacities 
at  his  command,  and  the  withdrawal  of  it  from  ground  to 
which  they  do  not  extend  ;  and  if  he  would  govern  his  speech 
generally  by  the  thought,  reading,  and  reasoning  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  Scotch  the  other  day,  he  would  help 
himself  somewhat  to  the  discipline  and  the  reforms  that 
are  needed  to  replace  him  in  his  lost  position  in  English 
statesmanship. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

THERE  are  occasions  when  the  least  impassioned  form 
of  appeal  is  the  most  effective,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  case  for  recreative  evening  schools  has  never  been 
put  in  a  manner  more  calculated  to  impress  the  judg- 
ment, as  distinct  from  the  emotions,  in  its  favour  than 
the  manner  adopted  by  Lord  Derby  the  other  night  at 
Manchester.  Of  the  "  three  separate,  but  not  uncon- 
"  nected  objects,  which  the  promoters  of  these  classes 
"  have  in  view,"  Lord  Derby  insisted  most,  and  very 
wisely  so,  on  the  third — for  it  is  the  third  which  is  really 
responsible  for  the  schools'  descriptive  prefix — and,  as 
their  advocate  frankly  admitted,  it  is  this  prefix  which  is 
calculated  to  give  pause  to  the  judicious.  If  merely  to 
provide  amusement,  even  harmless  amusement,  had  been 
the  object  of  this  movement,  "  I  should,"  he  said,  "  have 
"  wished  it  well ;  but  I  think  you  would  not  have  seen  me 
"  on  this  platform."  We  have  rather  too  much  amusement 
in  these  days.  "  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  nobody  can 
"  possibly  be  expected  to  do  what  is  wearisome,  and  that  to 
"  be  entertained  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  life." 
"  Personally,"  added  Lord  Derby,  "  I  do  not  see  things  in 
"  that  way."  Nor  do  we.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
any  mere  attempt  to  gild  the  pill  of  education  has 
to  be  called  upon  to  give  a  strict  account  of  it- 
self. Now  its  account  of  itself  as  regards  the  first  two 
out  of  the  three  objects  specified  by  Lord  Derby  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  evening  school  which  is  to 
"  help  in  the  extension  of  technical  instruction  "  may  only 
too  probably  turn  out  to  afford  a  doubtful  assistance  to  a 
project  of  which  the  merits  are  themselves  not  free  from 
doubt.  Again,  the  evening  school  which  is  to  "  help  young 
"  men  who  have  a  turn  for  culture,  whether  scientific, 
"  literary,  or  artistic,  to  develop  their  faculties,"  is  an  insti- 
tution which,  if  it  is  to  contribute  to  that  object  at  all, 
ought,  in  these  days  at  any  rate,  certainly  not  to  be 
"  recreative."  If,  or  in  so  far  as,  the  evening  school  is  con- 
ducted on  the  culture-made-easy  principle,  it  will  be  about 
one  of  the  worst  places  to  which  a  boy  who  has  left  school 
with  "  a  turn  for  culture,  whether  scientific,  literary,  or 
"  artistic,"  could  betake  himself  of  evenings.  The  best  thing 
such  a  boy  can  do — in  fact,  the  only  thing  he  can  do  to  dis- 
cover how  much  the  "  turn  "  aforesaid  is  really  worth,  and 
whether  his  ambition  is  or  is  not  a  mere  "  Will-o'-the- 
"  Wisp  "  luring  him  fatally  aside  from  his  true  vocation  in 
life — is  to  test  himself  by  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  hard 
private  study  and  patient  private  trial  and  practice  of  his 
own  "  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  "  powers.  To  go  any- 
where for  the  avoidance  of  the  "  wearisome,"  to  seek  the 
combination  of  "  amusement  and  instruction,"  is  for  this 
class  of  youth,  at  any  rate,  to  set  foot  in  a  snare. 

In  fact,  the  pertinent  question  "  Why  recreative  1  "  can 
only  be  said  to  answer  itself  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  third 
object  which  the  evening  school  proposes  to  itself;  and  in 
that  case  the  answer  is,  we  think,  sufficient.  This  last  of 
its  functions  is,  as  Lord  Derby  describes  it,  "  to  help  boys 
t:  of  the  ordinary  sort — not  exceptionally  bright  or  ex- 
"  ceptionally  studious,  but  boys  with  a  good  deal  of  human 
"  nature  in  them — to  find  some  decent,  harmless,  and  plea- 
"  sant  occupation  for  the  hours  which  are  not  taken  up  by 
"  work,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  occupation,  will 
"  almost  certainly  be  wasted  in  idleness,  and  very  probably 
"  wasted  in  mischief."  Considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  function,  it  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  evening 
school  may  be  as  "recreative"  as  you  please;  and,  indeed, 
that  it  must  be  recreative  enough  to  please  the  boys,  or 
they  will  not  come  to  it.  How  their  scholastic  recrea- 
tion is  to  be  made  compatible   with   the  maintenance 


of  that  amount  of  serious  study  which  could  alone  make 
the  school  serviceable  to  the  "  extension  of  technical 
"  instruction,"  or  to  the  needs  of  the  young  man  with 
the  turn  for  culture,  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic,  is 
obviously  a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  us  to  pronounce  it  insoluble.  Inasmuch,  too, 
as  we  have  no  overwhelmingly  strong  faith  in  the  utility  of 
the  evening  schools  for  these  two  last-mentioned  purposes, 
we  are  the  less  concerned  to  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  What  to  do  with 
"  our  boys  in  the  evenings"  is,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  a 
grave  question  in  all  classes  of  life,  and  one  which 
deepens  in  gravity  as  you  descend  the  social  scale.  And  we 
are  certainly  disposed  to  hold  that  an  evening  school  which 
did  no  more  than  compete  successfully — even  if  it  sought 
the,  perhaps  illicit,  aids  of  draughts  and  bagatelle — with 
the  gas-lit  streets  and  the  refreshment-bars  would  justify  its 
existence  more  fully  than  many  a  more  ambitious  institu- 
tion. 


MORE  POLICE  MAGISTRATES. 

IT  is  not  many  weeks  since  the  contents-bills  of  some  of 
the  less  scrupulous  evening  newspapers  bore  the  legend, 
"  Loss  of  a  Magistrate,"  and  it  was  made  known  to  the  world 
that  a  police-magistrate  who  had  left  his  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  at  a  police-court,  in  the  place  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  had  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  public 
anxiety  was  on  this  occasion  quickly  appeased  ;  for  before 
long  the  missing  gentleman  appeared,  and  explained  that  he 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  confusion  which  had  arisen.  More 
recently  similar  troubles  have  occurred.  A  magistrate  is 
requested  to  take  some  other  magistrate's  duty.  Not  being 
a  bird,  and  having  had  his  own  work  to  do  first,  he  arrives 
late.  Then,  we  are  told,  "  only  the  night  charges  could  be 
"  taken.  All  the  summonses  had  to  be  adjourned,  and 
"  many  of  those  having  business  at  the  court  stated  that,  in 
"  consequence  of  the  delay,  they  would  lose  their  situations. 
"  Solicitors,  doctors,  and  other  professional  men  have  also 
"  had  to  go  away  without  being  able  to  transact  their 
"  business,  and  insane  patients  have  been  kept  for  hours  in 
"  a  cab  in  the  prisonyard  waiting  for  a  magistrate's  sanction 
"  to  effect  their  removal  to  an  asylum." 

All  this  is  much  to  be  deplored!,  and  the  cause  of  the  evil 
and  its  remedy  are  alike  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances.  The  moving  state- 
ment about  persons  who  said  they  would  lose  their  situa- 
tions may  be  a  romantic  touch,  or  the  persons  who  said 
so  may  have  been  of  unnecessarily  despondent  tempera- 
ments; but  the  idea  of  a  melancholy  row  of  lunatics  in 
four-wheelers  waiting  to  be  locked  up  ought  to  melt  the 
hardest  and  most  officially  hide-bound  hearts.  The  truth 
is  that  there  are  by  no  means  enough  metropolitan  magis- 
trates. Since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  their  number  of  about  four ; 
while  the  population  for  whose  needs  their  services  are  re- 
quired has  perhaps  doubled,  and  all  manner  of  new  duties 
have  been  put  upon  them,  some  of  them  of  a  complicated 
and  arduous  kind.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  hard- 
worked  body  of  men,  and  to  expect  them  to  do  efficiently 
both  their  own  work  and  that  of  any  of  their  colleagues 
who  may  be  accidentally  prevented  from  attending  their 
courts  is  imreasonable.  As  there  is  rather  more  than  work 
enough  for  them  all,  no  margin  is  left  for  accident,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  machine  is  thrown  out 
of  gear  whenever  anything  unexpected  occurs.  Not  only 
is  one  day's  magisterial  work  enough  for  one  magistrate, 
but  when  he  has  to  do  two,  a  large  fraction  of  the  available 
time  is  spent  in  going  from  one  court  to  another,  as  the 
distances  between  them  are  in  almost  every  case  consider- 
able. Experiences  such  as  those  recorded  above  show  clearly 
that  the  existing  staff  ought  to  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  a  magistrate  will  always  be 
able  to  attend  wherever  and  whenever  a  court  is  appointed 
to  sit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Office  will  be  given  to  the  matter  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 


"THE  LUCK  OF  CONYBEARE." 

MR.  CONYBEARE  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  un- 
broken run  of  luck  which  he  has  lately  had.  His 
obtaining  the  advertisement  of  a  conviction  and  sentence 
under  the  Crimes  Act  was  not,  of  course,  altogether  a 
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fluke."  He  played  for  it,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  those 
who  remember  the  circumstances  of  his  offence  and  the 
proceedings  against  hiin  will  recollect  that  he  only  just 
<l  brought  it  off."  It  was,  in  fact,  so  near  a  thing  that  some 
malicious  people  professed  to  suspect  him  of  having  in- 
tended to  keep  on  the  windward  side  of  the  law,  and 
to  win  the  honours  of  the  agitator  without  having  to 
undergo  the  discomfort  of  the  martyr.  This,  however,  we 
believe  to  be  a  calumny,  and  we  entirely  acquit  Mr. 
Conybeare  of  having  got  himself  imprisoned  only  by  pure 
accident,  and  against  his  own  wishes  or  preference  on  that 
behalf.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
element  of  luck  about  his  conviction  and  imprisonment  ,  and 
the  same  vein  of  good  fortune  has  attended  him  ever  since. 
No  sooner,  for  instance,  is  he  out  of  prison  than  he  gets  an 
opportunity,  although  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  of  making 
a  wholly  gratuitous  and  unprovoked  display  of  rowdyism 
in  a  public  assembly.  He  has  been  able  to  give  the 
London  School  Board  a  taste — and  the  first  taste — of 
his  House  of  Commons  quality ;  he  has  been  as  rude  to 
the  Chairman  as  he  would  always  be  if  he  dared,  or  as  he  is 
when  he  can  be  with  safety,  to  the  Speaker ;  he  was  able 
to  pose  as  the  champion  of  a  violated  right,  challenging 
abashed  official  Tyranny  to  remove  him  by  force;  and 
to  actually  taste  the  delight  of  having  the  hand  of  a 
sort  of  inferior  Serjeant-at-Arms  "  laid  on  him "  by  the 
School  Board  messenger.  We  might  be  in  full  Parlia- 
mentary Session  instead  of  in  the  dead  unhappy  recess. 
No  "  Scene  in  the  House,"  we  can  fancy  Mr.  Conybeare 
reflecting  with  a  thrill  of  proud  satisfaction,  could  give  him 
a  finer  column  in  Friday's  newspaper  : — ■ 

Mr.  Conybeare  then  shouted,  "  You  will  best  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
Board  by  acting  legally."    (Cries  of  "Order.")    "If  you  want  to  get  rid 

of  me  by  force   "  — cries  of  "  Order  "  and  "  Chair"  and  other  remarks 

frowned  the  rest  of  Mr.  Conybeare' s  words,  but  the  purport  of  them  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  go,  that  he  would  insist  on  speaking  as  a 
member. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  want  to  force  Mr.  Conybeare  out  of  the 
room.  The  force  he  should  use  would  not  be  such  as  to  bring  about  a 
personal  conflict. 

Mr  Conybeare  said  he  was  there  by  right,  and  should  speak. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Conybeare  to  retire.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  persisted  in  speaking. 

The  Chairman  then  directed  the  messenger  to  lay  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Conybeare  with  a  view  to  removing  him,  and  this  was  done.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Conybeare  again  entered  his  protest,  and  made  some  declaration  about 
taking  proceedings  against  the  messenger. 

What  magnificent  "  copy  "  1  Especially  the  scene  with  the 
messenger,  whom  Mr  Conybeare,  unheard  amid  the  up- 
roar, was  probably  addressing  in  these  historic  words  : — 
"  Go,  Monsieur,  tell  him  who  sent  you  [the  B,ev.  J.  E.. 
"  Dif;f;LE]  that  I  am  here  by  the  will  of  the  People,  and 
l-  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  [or  of  circum- 
"  stances]  shall  send  me  hence." 

Would  it  have  been  possible,  one  wonders,  for  the  School 
Board  by  any  line  of  action  to  have  deprived  Mr.  Conybeare 
of  the  opportunity  for  self-display  which  he  has  so  splen- 
didly utilized  1  Because  there  are  some  people  of  so  oppres- 
sive a  temper  as  to  desire— quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Balfourian  prison  rule — to  deprive  Mr.  Conybeare  of  all 
such  opportunities;  which,  since  they  are  meat  and  drink 
to  him,  is  cruel  in  the  extreme.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, whether,  even  if  these  tyrannical  considerations 
could  have  influenced  the  minds  of  the  School  Board  and 
its  Chairman,  there  would  have  been  any  way  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  them.  The  Board  clearly  could  not 
help  taking  legal  opinion  on  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Conybeare's  conviction  and  imprisonment  had  vacated 
his  scat.  Nor,  when  they  received  Mr.  Poland's  un- 
hesitating opinion  in  the  affirmative,  could  they  escape 
the  duty  of  acting  on  it.  At  the  same  time,  they  afforded 
Mr.  Conybeare  ample  facilities  for  raising  the  question  in 
a  law  court.  All  they  could  do,  in  short,  to  deprive  him 
of  any  reasonable,  aDy  decent  excuse  for  "  making  a  scene  " 
at  the  Board  they  did.  But  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
making  such  a  scene  they  could  not.  They  did  their  utmost 
in  putting  him  in  a  position  in  which  any  man  with  the 
slightest  pretension  to  good  sense,  good  feeling,  or  good 
manners  would  have  behaved  himself  quietly.  And  to  say 
that  is  to  explain  all  that  followed. 


EDESSA  TO  ALEPPO. 

A SHORT  five-hours'  march  from  the  khan  at  the  edge  of  the 
Mesopotamian  desert  brings  the  traveller  to  the  gates  of 
Edessa  with  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Leaving  the 
caravan  outside  the  walls,  he  rides  through  the  narrow  alleys  of 
the  town  in  search  of  a  khan  where  we  may  rest  for  the  day. 


The  Zaptiehs,  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  go 
off  to  revel  in  the  unbounded  delights  of  the  bazar.  The  narrow, 
tortuous  lanes  that  wind  between  the  grim  walls  of  the  houses 
are  roughly  paved  with  large,  uneven  flags,  and  down  the  centre 
of  each  alley  runs  an  open  drain.  The  horses  flounder  on  the 
slippery  stones  and  splash  through  the  black,  liquid  abomination 
that  oozes  through  the  open  channels.  There  is  the  usual  in- 
quisitive crowd  in  the  bazar,  lounging,  smoking,  and  drinking 
coffee,  and  the  strangers  are  bidden  to  go  hither  and  thither,  but 
find  the  khans  full  of  native  traffickers  and  travellers,  with  all 
their  beasts  and  belongings  about  them.  Returning  hot  and 
weary,  they  find  the  muleteer  has  picketed  the  animals  in  the 
ruinous  courtyard  of  a  khan  outside  the  gates,  where  they  are 
clad  to  share  with  the  mules  and  horses  the  shelter,  at  least,  of 
four  walls  and  comparative  privacy. 

So  this  is  Edessa — Edessa  of  the  Romans,  Callirrhoe  of  the 
Greeks,  Urfa  of  the  Turks — which  only  seems  to  live  in  the  records 
of  its  stormy  history  and  hides  the  forgotten  splendour  of  its 
name  under  the  squalid  obscurity  of  a  fifth-rate  Turkish  pro- 
vincial town.  Syrian  and  Persian,  Roman  and  Greek,  Crusader 
and  Saracen  have  ruled  it  in  turn  ;  they  have  vanished  from  the 
scene  and  the  Osmanli  remains  in  possession,  the  political  spend- 
thrift of  a  ruined  inheritance.  The  crumbling  ruins  of  the  noble 
old  castle  that  overhangs  the  town  will  continue  to  crumble, 
the  encroaching  desert  will  continue  to  advance  and  beleaguer 
the  useless  walls,  poverty  like  an  armed  man  will  continue  to 
despoil  a  poverty-stricken  race.  And  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
the  Turk  will  continue  to  utter  his  futile  "Inshallah"  as  long 
as  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  these  long-suffering-  lands  shall 
bear  the  punishment  doubtless  of  their  sins  ;  for  in  all  human 
seeming  no  help  or  remedy  is  destined  to  come  from  anv  wit  or 
wisdom  or  greed  or  philunthropv  of  civilized  man.  When  wrill 
that  much-talked-of  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  be  laid  ? 

The  landlord  or  lessee  of  this  Asiatic  hostelry,  with  its  some- 
what mixed  accommodation  for  man  and  beast,  is  (or  was)  an 
Armenian.  As  a  rule,  one  would  rather  not  in  Turkey  have 
transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature  with  individuals  of  this  op- 
pressed and  downtrodden  "  subject  rftce."  If  his  master,  the 
Osmanli,  insists  on  governing  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  without  fear  and  without  favour,  he  is  apt  with  an 
Englishman  to  remember  it  in  the  bill.  It  is  somehow  the  duty 
of  the  Englishman  to  take  the  Turk  by  the  throat  and  make  him 
drop  the  Armenian,  while  all  the  other  Armenians  look  on  and 
applaud  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  scrimmage.  Meanwhile,  our 
fellow-Christian,  the  Armenian,  if  a  little  lacking  in  loyalty  to 
the  laws  that  protect  him,  or  in  a  manly  resolution  to  fight  his 
own  battles,  has  wits — where  gain  may  be  got.  The  odds  in 
Turkey  are  one  Greek  to  two  Jews,  one  Armenian  to  two 
Greeks,  which  makes  one  Armenian  =  four  Jews.  In  a  remote 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  dwelt  once  a  noble  old  Arab  of  ancient 
lineage  and  reputed  wealth.  One  need  not  detail  here  how  it  all 
came  about :  but  this  gentlemanlike  old  Hajji,  together  with  a 
venerable  Jewish  Rabbi,  came  to  fill  the  principal  characters  in  a 
little  drama  or  tragedy  in  which  the  poor  old  Hajji  was  made 
to  bear  the  buffets  of  an  undeserved  and  outrageous  fortune 
which  bowed  his  upright,  manly  form  with  sorrow  and  disgrace. 
The  Rabbi,  hardly  more  fortunate,  came  damaged  (not  in  sanctity, 
but  in  that  more  worldly  reputation  which  is  the  breath  of 
the  nostrils  to  all  his  tribe)  out  of  the  closing  act  where  Shak- 
speare's  Moor  and  Jew  of  Venice  seem  to  have  become  in- 
extricably mixed  up  in  the  course  of  a  revival  which  brought 
them  on  the  scene  in  remote  Asia.  The  Iago  of  the  piece  (a 
certain  Hagob,  aptly  named  !)  was  an  Armenian  ;  the  scene,  un- 
shifted  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall,  a  deserted  stable 
at  night ;  and  Iago's  weapon  was  the  throw  of  the  dice,  on  which 
were  staked  the  money  and  the  reputation  of  an  infatuated  Arab 
and  a  wily  Jew,  and  Iago  won.  Which  is  a  parable,  whereby  we 
may  perceive  that,  on  their  own  ground,  Iago  is  still  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Moor  and  the  Jew  ;  and  that  in  Turkey,  if  he  com- 
plains of  kicks,  he  knows  how  to  make  sure  of  the  halfpence. 

The  Armenians,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  land,  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of  Urfa,  where,  under  the  same 
laws  as  the  Turk,  they  manage  to  "  live  and  thrive,"  following, 
unhindered,  the  petty  trades  they  most  delight  in,  and  not  seldom, 
by  dint  of  speculation  and  thrift,  accumulating  the  wealth  which 
they  may  enjoy  unmolested — so  long,  indeed,  as  they  do  not  too 
openly  plot,  against  the  Government  under  wdiose  protection  they 
have  acquired  it.  The  Armenian  church,  the  day  being  Sunday, 
had  the  merest  sprinkling  of  worshippers,  who  squatted  or  lounged 
on  the  carpeted  floor,  and  listened  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
the  crowd  of  black-robed  priests  and  surpliced  men  and  boys  in- 
side the  "  sanctuary "  chanting  in  a  vociferous  and  irregular 
manner.  The  large  and  handsome  "  Protestant  "  place  of  worship 
was  better  filled  by  an  apparently  devout  congregation.  An 
Armenian  layman,  in  European  frock-coat,  was  preaching  fluently 
and  lengthily  in  his  own  tongue,  to  the  apparent  edification  of 
his  attentive  audience.  How  this  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
comes  to  be  known  in  Urfa  as  the  "  English  Church  "  is  quite 
unexplained;  unless  the  American  missionaries,  to  whose  labours 
it  owes  its  existence,  are  able  to  reconcile  the  anomaly.  Threading 
the  steep  and  narrow  alleys  that  lead  to  one  or  other  of  the  gaps 
in  the  ruinous  wall  north  of  the  town,  we  emerge  on  the  rough 
ami  precipitous  hill-side,  dotted  with  innumerable  white  graves. 
"Where  the  tall  black  cypresses  cast  their  lengthening  shadows 
little  groups  of  natives,  chiefly  Armenians,  sit  and  smoke  in 
placid  enjoyment  of  the  evening  air,  not,  perhaps,  particularly 
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struck  with  the  scene  which  the  English  stranger  finds  so  charm- 
ing, the  sight  of  the  picturesque  town  spread  out  below.  A  jumble 
of  ruined  walls,  of  flat-roofed  houses,  of  graceful  minarets,  of 
white  or  painted  domes ;  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old  citadel  glow- 
ing a  ricli  crimson  brown  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ;  dark 
groves  of  cypresses  overtopping  the  walls  of  many  a  secluded  and 
shady  garden,  where  Moslem  women  and  children  may  stroll  secure 
from  every  prying  eye  ;  the  low  range  of  barren  hills  stretching 
away  to  the  left,  and  away  beyond  the  green  and  patchy  circle  of 
cultivation  the  open  desert  to  the  south  receding  in  a  pearly  haze, 
deepening  into  rosy  pink,  with  the  crimson  glory  spreading  from 
the  west.  Let  us  return  to  our  Armenian  host  before  the  short 
twilight  closes.  A  stranger  in  foreign  garb  might  meet  with 
adventures  (if  in  quest  of  them)  in  those  obscure  and  winding 
alleys  after  dark. 

Skirting  the  walls  of  the  town,  along  the  edge  of  the  deep  and 
precipitous  moat,  over  the  rocky  bottom  of  which  rushes  the 
little  rivulet  that  issues  from  the  famed  fountains  of  Edessa, 
with  their  sacred  fish,  which  gave  to  the  town  its  Greek  name  of 
Callirrhoe,  or  "the  Beautiful  Waters,"  the  road  to  the  west 
ascends  over  stony  and  desolate  heights,  until,  after  seven  hours' 
weary  and  difficult  riding,  a  halt  is  called  where  two  rock-hewn 
reservoirs  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  rocky  hill  furnish  a  welcome 
supply  of  cool  and  discoloured  water.  The  cool  shadow  of  the 
rocky  walls  of  a  reservoir  oilers  a  grateful  refuge  from  the  burning 
mid-day  heat,  and  a  two  hours'  leisurely  ride  in  the  evening  brings 
tis  to  the  Kurdish  village  of  Char  Malik,  where  neither  for  love 
nor  money  will  the  churlish  villagers  give  food  or  fodder  to  man 
or  beast.  In  the  early  morning  hours,  with  the  inhospitable  race 
of  boors  a  good  seven  hours  behind,  the  travellers  behold  from 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  gorge  the  old  Euphrates  shining  through 
the  haze  far  below.  The  naked  limestone  ridges,  descending  in 
sharp  precipitous  declivities  to  the  river-bed,  shine  white  and 
glistening,  as  though  overlaid  with  a  mantle  of  newly-fallen  snow. 
Two  hours'  patient  and  weary  toiling  downwards  through  deep 
and  dusty  valleys  winding  among  broken  ridges  and  fantastic 
cones,  and  Biradjik,  the  picturesque  old  town  at  the  ford  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  reached  at  last.  The  steep  chalk  cliff's  rise  almost 
sheer  from  the  river,  terrace  upon  terrace.  The  walls  of  the 
ancient  town  clamber  over  the  rocks,  on  the  crown  of  which,  seen 
from  below,  their  crenellated  outline,  broken  by  frequent  towers, 
stands  out  bold  and  sharp  against  the  sky.  These  are  the  "muris 
sinuosis  et  cornutis"  of  Ammianus.  In  the  sides  of  the  cliff's 
and  away  up  on  the  precipitous  ledges  the  soft,  white  stone  is 
pierced  with  numerous  and  spacious  caves,  some  of  them  the 
abodes  of  man,  others  used  as  stables  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
others  vast  and  empty — quarries,  probably,  from  time  immemorial, 
whence  the  stone  has  been  excavated  for  castle  and  houses  that 
crowd  every  available  spot  within  the  walls.  The  khan,  where 
strangers  and  pilgrims  may  find  a  fairly  comfortable  shelter,  is 
built  against  the  entrance  of  one  of  these  vast  and  gloomy 
caverns,  which  is  large  enough  to  house  a  little  army,  with 
beasts  and  baggage  to  boot.  Biradjik,  a  bustling  little  place, 
where  caravans  assemble  to  cross  the  ford,  is  the  Birtha  or  Virtha 
of  the  Itoman  itineraries,  also  the  old  Apamea  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  by  ancient  historians  has  been  misnamed  Zeugma  "at  the 
pass  of  the  Euphrates."  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  under  the 
Christian  patriarchate  of  Edessa.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
held  it  with  his  crusaders  to  keep  communication  between  his 
principality  of  Edessa  and  Antioch,  but  Saladin  speedily  recovered 
it  for  Islam  about  1 1  So.  Towering  at  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  town  rises  the  square  keep  of  the  castle  from  its 
broad  platform,  reached  from  below  by  a  subterranean  passage. 

One  must  wait  for  daylight  to  cross  the  river,  for  the  ferry- 
boats will  not  ply  before  sunrise.  Under  a  gloomy  archway 
beneath  a  favourite  coffee-house,  hard  by  the  embattled  walls  that 
skirt  the  water's  edge,  the  two  huge  boats  lay  moored  in  the 
rushing  stream.  Camels  and  asses,  horses  and  cattle,  men, 
women,  and  children,  crowd  or  clamber  into  the  unwieldy 
"  Safiinas,"  the  brawny  boatmen  bend  to  the  long  and  ponderous 
poles,  and,  with  much  shouting  and  strenuous  labour,  the  deeply- 
laden  boat  is  swung  round  to  the  current,  the  boatmen  strain 
every  nerve  at  the  labouring  oar,  the  boat  shoots  obliquely  across 
the  rapid  current,  and  it  is  half  an  hour  before  the  further  shore 
is  gained  a  mile  below  the  starting-place  on  the  other  side.  Now 
one  may  turn  for  a  last  look  at  the  beautiful  old  town  cresting 
the  craggy  heights  above  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river.  Above 
the  tiers  of  domes  and  flat-roofed  dwellings  and  climbing  walls, 
dark  arches  and  embattled  towers,  the  rocky  gorges  in  the  back- 
ground are  clad  with  groves  and  gardens,  the  dark-green  vegeta- 
tion standing  clear  and  cool  against  the  white  and  burning  cliffs. 
The  noble  river  in  front  adds  the  charm  of  its  mirroring  expanse 
to  a  scene  which,  for  picturesque  details,  is  hardly  matched  in  the 
memory  of  long  years  of  travel  in  many  lands. 

The  solitude  of  the  rolling  plains,  broken  by  rare  and  dis- 
tant caravans,  is  enlivened  to-day  by  the  long  and  straggling 
procession  of  the  retinue  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  going  to  take 
possession  of  the  governorship  of  Edessa.  Scribes  and  secre- 
taries, slaves  and  domestics  pass  in  straggling  groups,  and  those 
closely-curtained  and  closely-guarded  mule  palanquins  hide 
the  charms,  no  doubt,  of  the  fair  inmates  of  his  Excellency's 
harem.  The  Pasha  himself,  surrounded  by  a  well-appointed  and 
well-mounted  escort  of  Turkish  troops,  courteously  returns  the 
Englishman's  salutation,  and  then  sends  a  good-looking  officer  of 
cavalry  to  make  inquiries  and  the  oiler  of  his  services — if  he  can 
have  the  honour  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  English  stranger 


travelling  under  the  protection  of  his  master  the  Sultan?  The 
mid-day  halt  is  by  a  Kurdish  village  again,  where  the  traveller 
and  his  men  are  hospitably  allowed  to  draw  water  from  the- 
village  well ;  but  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  supplies  that  can  be 
had  from  the  villagers,  and  we  are  perforce  content.  The  night, 
again,  alas  !  must  be  passed  at  a  village  of  Kurds  further  on,  and 
the  same  reception  awaits  the  strangers.  "Woe  betide  the  way- 
farer who  must  depend  for  his  supplies  on  boors  such  as  these, 
whom  money  cannot  tempt  to  be  hospitable !  The  writer  has 
travelled  through  the  wildest  regions  of  Kurdistan,  and  has  had 
to  live  on  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of  millet  and  chopped  straw. 
It  was  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  what  they  had  to  spare  money 
could  purchase.  But  what  had  come  to  brutalize  the  boorish 
nature  of  these  Kurdish  peasants,  living  amidst  a  surrounding 
Christian  population,  that  neither  for  gold  nor  favour  would  they 
spare  a  crust  to  a  Christian  stranger,  if  but  to  save  him  from 
starvation  ?  May  be  the  Armenians  among  whom  they  dwell 
could  solve  the  problem.  One  long  day's  journey  on  the  morrow 
— a  repetition  of  the  toil  and  monotony  of  the  preceding  day. 
A  halt,  after  dark,  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  Kuweik,  the 
Chalus  of  Xenophon,  where  fleas  and  all  manner  of  creeping 
abominations  will  make  the  unlucky  traveller  whose  lot  it  is  to 
camp  in  the  open  on  such  a  spot  yearn  with  a  fervent  longing 
for  the  steaming  and  cleansing  Hammam  that  awaits  him  on 
the  morrow.  For  on  the  morrow  comes  Aleppo  and  civilization. 
Six  hours  more  in  the  saddle  and  the  fragrant  orchards  of  Aleppo 
begin  to  cast  their  welcome  shade  over  the  path.  Then  on  through 
the  city  of  the  dead  that  encircles  every  Oriental  city — Christian 
graves  on  the  right,  Mussulman  tombs  on  the  left,  the  hostile 
faiths  divided  in  death  as  in  life — then  through  the  well-built  and 
handsome  Christian  suburb  of  Al  Jadeidah,  and  the  travellers  ride 
under  the  archway  of  the  Bab-ul-Faraj  into  the  clean  and  well- 
paved  streets  of  the  city  of  the  living,  into  the  welcome  bustle  and 
life  of  the  crowded  bazaars.  "In  crowded  mart  and  busy  street  " 
where  men  mingle  and  human  life  is  throbbing  and  surging,  they 
may  forget  for  a  while  the  long  and  lonely  hours  in  the  fearsome 
and  bandit-haunted  desert.  The  lonely  solitude  of  the  long  march 
is  over.  First,  to  seek  a  khan  where  we  may  unload  and  house 
the  uncomplaining  beasts  that  have  been  our  companions  for  many 
a  long  day  and  night ;  and  then  the  nearest  Hammam,  where  the 
attendant  demon  may  scrub  and  belabour  and  shampoo  our  weary 
limbs  to  his  heart's  content,  and  wash  off*  with  a  foaming  ocean  of 
soap  the  stains  of  travel. 


KEW. 
ir. 

NEARLY  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  read  an  essay 
upon  "  The  Botanical  Enterprise  of  the  Empire  "  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  necessarily  resolved  itself  into  a 
broad  and  luminous  survey  of  the  operations  directed  from  Kew. 
At  the  outset  he  laid  down  a  principle  : — "  We  make  it  a  special 
point  to  grow  every  plant  which  is  known  to  have  any  useful 
application,  and  these  we  yearly  distribute,  as  they  are  wanted, 
to  the  different  Indian  and  colonial  gardens  with  which  we  are  in 
correspondence."  This  would  be  a  grand  programme  even  if  it 
comprised  the  whole  work  undertaken  by  the  department.  From 
time  to  time  the  authorities  publish  a  list  of  new  plants,  which  at 
this  present  date  seem  to  average  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  per 
quarter,  including  those  renamed  for  scientific  purposes.  From 
time  to  time,  again,  they  publish  a  list  of  the  seeds  matured  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  which  are  exchanged,  on  application,  with  all 
regular  correspondents.  Taking  the  first  of  such  detailed  state- 
ments as  comes  to  hand,  we  remark  that  it  occupies  forty-two 
pages  of  the  Bulletin,  with  eighty  to  a  hundred  names  upon  the 
page — say,  four  thousand  species.  This  magazine  of  seeds  is  col- 
lected, nominally,  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  which  may  be 
able,  at  some  time,  to  return  the  favour  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  open  to  all  who  show  that  their  application  is  made 
with  a  serious  purpose.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  plants. 
No  one  is  sent  empty  away  from  Kew  if  he  have  due  license 
to  beg,  and  many  curious  requests  are  made  sometimes.  The 
object  constantly  held  in  view  is  to  multiply  and  enlarge  the 
means  of  livelihood — in  this  country  and  its  colonies  first,  then 
over  all  the  world.  Kew  is  not  a  pleasure  garden  for  those 
who  direct  it,  but  an  institution  of  practical  philanthropy. 
They,  indeed,  seem  to  be  permeated  with  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. In  his  striking  review  of  "  Some  Botanical  Statistics 
of  the  British  Possessions,"  Mr.  Baker  insist?  upon  this  point 
beyond  all  others.  The  population  of  the  globe  is  increasing 
daily.  In  these  islands,  at  least,  it  has  far  outrun  the  means  of 
support.  How,  he  asks,  are  the  millions  of  the  future  to  be 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing?  The  authorities  of  Kew  believe 
that  the  problem  falls  specially  within  their  department.  They 
welcome  every  vegetable  product  which  is  reported  to  have 
qualit  ies  that  will  serve  the  great  purpose,  whether  directly  as  an 
article  of  food  or  indirectly  as  a  medicine,  a  convenience,  or  a 
substance  useful  in  manufactures.  They  are  glad  to  receive 
any  specimens  of  the  kind,  to  report  upon  them,  or  to  obtain  the 
report  of  trustworthy  experts.  And  we  may  add  that  their 
readiness  to  oblige  in  this  way  is  very  well  known  to  those  who 
can  take  advantage  of  it — too  well  known,  as  they  think  some- 
times.   When  colonists  and  travellers  write  from  the  other  side 
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of  the  world  putting  questions  which  could  he  perfectly  well 
answered  at  the  local  Botanic  Gardens,  it  is  somewhat  trying  to 
the  temper  of  hard-worked  officials.  But  all  genuine  inquiries 
receive  attention.  Debate  has  been  gravely  held,  opinions  even 
have  been  formed  and  reported,  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  upon 
such  matters  as  a  South  African  cane  which  some  gentleman  in 
those  distant  parts  thought  adapted  for  fishing-rods;  upon 
the  value  of  West  African  palm-kernels  as  material  for  coat 
buttons ;  upon  a  pithy  stem  which  the  government  of  a  West 
Indian  island  believed  suitable  for  razor  strops. 

It  is  the  distracting  variety  of  interests  and  functions  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  such  a  steady  eye  on  the  opera- 
tions of  Kew  as  enables  one  to  deal  with  them  in  a  short 
article.  The  authorized  list  of  those  operations  will  show  how 
vast  is  the  field,  perpetually  interrupted  by  curious  incidents, 
large  or  small,  which  draw  one's  attention  away.  In  the  first 
place,  officially,  stand  the  botanic  interests — to  study  new  plants, 
and  class  them.  Next,  where  plants  are  wanted  for  cultivation, 
which  cannot  readily  be  obtained  in  the  market,  or  which  the 
service  of  the  public  demands,  the  Royal  Gardens  will  supply 
them,  if  possible.  Where  diseases,  vegetable  or  animal  or  insect  pests, 
threaten  the  local  plantations,  Kew  will  look  into  the  matter,  and 
consult  with  experts  at  home.  This  is  a  very  important  function. 
The  white  fly,  which  has  done  such  mischief  to  the  coffee-trees  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  still  more  deadly  Ilemileia  of  the  East; 
the  Borer  which  attacks  the  sugar-cane  in  Demerara,  and  the 
Rust  which  cripples  it  in  Queensland;  the  Fluted  Scale,  the 
Cushion  Scale,  the  coco-nut  beetle,  the  Phylloxera,  and  many 
more  have  received  close  attention,  and  the  best  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  them  have  been  communicated  to  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. Kew  is  ready  also  to  report  and  to  obtain  advice  upon 
new  industries  which  those  upon  the  spot  suggest.  Furthermore, 
it  keeps  an  eye  on  all  institutions  of  the  same  class  throughout 
the  Empire.  Dr.  Lindley's  ideal  has  not  taken  shape  in  the  form  he 
understood,  nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  seeing  how  overworked  are  the 
officials  already,  that  "  all  minor  establishments  of  the  same  nature 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  Kew."  At  this  present 
day  the  notion  seems  grotesque.  But  the  object  which  Dr.  Lindley 
proposed  to  gain  by  his  centralized  system  is  achieved.  Such 
minor  establishments  do  "  act  in  concert "  with  the  great  model 
at  home,  "  and  through  it  with  one  another."  They  "  report 
constantly  their  proceedings,  explain  their  wants,  receive  their 
supplies,  and  aid  the  mother-country  in  everything  that  is  useful." 
Not  only  they,  indeed,  but  foreign  institutions  do  all  this,  occa- 
sionally. Further  still,  governors  of  the  smaller  colonies  which 
have  not  yet  a  Botanic  Garden  of  their  own  keep  up  a  brisk  and 
interesting  correspondence.  They  describe  with  spirit  perhaps 
the  melancholy  purlieus  of  their  official  residence,  where  a  young 
alligator  has  been  habitually  wallowing:  they  detail  the  personnel 
of  their  gardening  staff",  two  ancient  soldiers  pensioned  off*  twenty 
years  ago  upon  the  ground  of  old  age  and  debility;  they  tell 
with  pleasing  garrulity  how  the  seeds  flourish — too  often  how 
they  die  by  inches.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  is  the  scientific 
work,  in  which  every  member  of  the  start"  has  his  part ;  the 
thoughtful  study,  the  laborious  research,  the  endless,  though 
delightful,  task  of  building  bit  by  bit,  from  day  to  day,  that 
structure  of  recorded  learning  which  will  be  the  monument 
of  Kew. 

Amidst  this  orderly  confusion  of  detail  it  seems  best  to  follow 
certain  paths  which  may  be  described  as  beaten.  If  we  trace  an 
operation  here  or  there  from  the  beginning  to  the  point  it  has 
yet  attained,  that  will  give  a  reader  some  distinct  impression  of 

I  the  system.  The  story  of  the  cinchona  plantations  is  a  good 
instance.  Some  forty  years  ago  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
authorities  in  the  East  took  alarm  at  the  growng  price  of  quinine. 
They  made  inquiries  in  Peru,  and  the  information  received  by  no 
means  lightened  their  anxiety.    The  forests  of  cinchona  were 

|  disappearing  at  such  a  rate  that  in  no  long  time,  unless  a 
remedy  were  found,  quinine  must  cease  to  be  a  staple  export. 

t     In  1852  the  Governor-General  proposed  to  make  plantations 

i  in  India,  but  the  Dutch  first  carried  out  this  excellent  scheme. 
They  imported  a  great  number  of  seeds  and  seedlings  in 
1855,  and  successfully  "established"  them,  at  a  heavy  cost, 
in  Java.    But  the  march  thus  stolen  proved  disastrous.  We 

1  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  it  was  because  they  had  no 
Kew  to  advise  them  that  the  Dutcli  chose  C.  Pakvdiana,  a 
species  hardly  worth  growing ;  those  plantations  have  been  long 

'     since  uprooted.    For  some  years  the  English  Government  eon- 

.  fined  itself  to  importing  seeds  and  plants,  which  died  on  the 
.  passage  to  India.  This  was  evidently  futile,  and  Sir  William 
Hooker  urged  a  systematic  course  of  procedure.  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  had  lately  been  exploring  Peru  in  the  interests  of 
1  archaeology,  and  in  1859  he  went  back  with  a  commission  from 
the  Government  to  collect  seeds  and  young  trees.  The  narrative 
of  his  adventures,  troubles,  and  triumphs  is  published.  He 
received  the  best  aid  and  advice  from  Kew,  but  the  active  parti- 
cipation of  the  establishment  began  when  Mr.  Markham  returned 
with  his  precious  stores.  They  were  received  at  the  Gardens, 
nursed,  and  transmitted  to  India  in  such  admirable  condition 
'  that  the  loss  was  trifling.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  recite  the 
public  advantages  which  have  followed.  In  the  plantations  of 
,  Bengal,  laid  out  and  managed  by  officers  recommended  by  Sir 
William  Ilooker,  there  were  about  five  million  trees,  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  Report,  which,  including  the  expense  of  the 
manufactory  attached,  have  cost  about  100,000/.  This  sum  re- 
turns five  per  cent,  interest  from  the  sale  of  quinine,  besides 
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the  saving  effected  in  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  service, 
which  represents  at  least  ten  per  cent,  in  addition.  Having  thus 
provided  for  India,  Kew  began  forthwith  to  distribute  cinchona- 
trees  all  over  the  world  where  there  was  a  chance  of  successful 
cultivation.  Government  had  no  share  in  its  introduction  to 
Ceylon — where  the  plantations  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal 
— to  Jamaica,  where  the  sales  of  bark  exceed  5,000?.  a  year,  to  St. 
Helena,  Trinidad,  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Queensland, 
and  settlements  beyond  counting  on  a  small  scale.  The  actual 
output  of  the  manufacture  in  "febrifuge"  up  to  1880  was 
87,704  lbs.,  which,  taking  quinine  at  an  average  value  of  8s.  4^d. 
per  oz.,  would  represent  587,616/. — so  much  saved  to  the  Empire, 
besides  the  profit  of  sales. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Liberian  coffee.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  East  Indies  were 
threatened  with  ruin  by  a  fungoid  pest,  Ilemileia  vast.atrix ; 
while  those  of  the  West  Indies  were  suffering  as  severely  from  the 
white  fly,  Cemiostoma  coffeellum.  The  authorities  at  Kew  heard 
of  a  new  species,  native  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  which 
there  was  reason  to  think  would  withstand  the  attacks  of 
both.  Accordingly,  they  urged  their  correspondents  to  forward 
seed,  and  in  1 872  the  novelty  was  established  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Liberian  coffee,  as  it  is  called,  has  advantages  beyond  that  of  resist- 
ing the  fungus  and  the  fly.  Inhabiting  the  low  hills  of  West  Africa, 
it  will  thrive  in  situations  hot  and  moist  where  the  Arabian 
variety  is  unable  even  to  live.  Plants  have  been  distributed  from 
Kew  over  a  great  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  They  are  now 
cultivated  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  at  Dominica,  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  Jamaica,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Trinidad ;  on  the  Nilghirris  ; 
in  Queensland,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  the  Bahamas,  Banga- 
lore, Bermuda,  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Java,  Madras,  Montserrat,  Natal, 
New  Granada,  Rio  de  Janeiro — but  this  list  is  long  enough. 
Nowhere,  however,  has  it  become  the  general  crop,  though 
fulfilling  every  promise,  and  of  late  the  indefatigable  inquirers 
at  Kew  have  looked  into  this  mystery.  Explanations  will  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  of  November  last ;  since  the  subject  has  in- 
terest for  so  many,  we  may  observe  in  brief  that  the  treat- 
ment proper  for  the  Arabian  berry,  after  gathering,  is  not 
suited  to  the  Liberian,  radically  different  in  its  pulp.  The 
last  illustration  we  choose  is  ipecacuanha,  which  belongs  to 
a  different  class.  Cinchona  itself  is  hardly  a  greater  blessing 
to  mankind,  and  the  importance  of  securing  a  native  supply 
has  been  constantly  urged  upon  the  Government  of  India.  But 
few  plants  refuse  so  absolutely  to  exist  under  conditions  which 
are  not  just  what  they  like.  In  1866  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
forwarded  a  specimen  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta, 
which  died  promptly.  Three  more  were  sent  next  year,  to 
a  like  doom ;  but  some  thirty-three  cuttings  had  been  taken. 
The  India  Office  now  bestirred  itself,  and  two  fine  plants 
were  despatched  from  Kew  at  its  instance  in  1869.  Six  months 
later  they  were  dead.  Then  the  struggle  began  in  earnest. 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta,  sought 
ipecacuanha  in  every  direction,  whilst  the  staff  at  Kew  busied 
itself  in  propagating  and  establishing  all  that  could  be  found. 
When  these  reached  India  the  stock  there  had  dwindled  to 
twelve.  But  new  methods  of  propagation  had  been  discovered 
by  leaf  and  rhizome,  the  new  arrivals  were  healthy,  and 
in  1875  Dr.  King  triumphantly  reported  that  he  had  more 
than  100,000  nice  young  plants.  A  year  later  roots  were 
dried,  the  drug  extracted,  and  positively  administered,  with  the 
happiest  results.  Surely  all  must  be  well  now,  thought  the 
anxious  Government.  By  no  means.  In  1886  the  strain  received 
from  Kew  direct  alone  survived,  less  than  five  per  cent. ;  worse 
still,  the  bushes  grow  so  slowly  that  all  hope  of  successful  culti- 
vation has  been  abandoned  long  ago.  This  result,  however,  was 
not  thought  very  surprising  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  Plants  had 
been  sent  out  to  Singapore  in  1875  with  much  more  lively  confi- 
dence, and  there  perseverance  found  its  reward.  Ipecacuanha 
is  established  in  the  Old  World  at  last,  and  the  authorities  of  Kew 
may  be  trusted  to  diffuse  the  cultivation. 


"MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS  ." 

IN  view  of  recent  perturbations  of  the  public  mind,  a  humble 
contribution  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  causing  schoolboys  to  be  happy  and  good  can  hardly 
be  out  of  place.  Of  the  harsh  methods  of  coercion  and  com- 
pulsory games  enough  has  been  said,  for  and  against ;  it  is  a  more 
artful  and  conciliatory  method  of  stimulating  the  youthful  mind 
and  keeping  the  idle  boy  out  of  mischief  that  shall  here  be  re- 
commended. Be  it  known,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  series  of 
books,  apparently  of  American  devising,  called  the  International 
Education  Series,  and  that  a  certain  volume  in  this  series  is 
entitled  The  Education  of  Man  (New  York:  Appleton),  and  that 
the  author  of  it  was  Friedrich  Froebel,  now  with  the  saints.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  that  work  contains  a  section  marked  D,  and  the 
name  of  that  section  is  "  Memorizing  of  Short  Poetical  Repre- 
sentations of  Nature  and  Life,  Particularly  for  Purposes  of 
Song."  In  that  section  a  device  is  recommended  which  appears 
likely  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  compulsion  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  it.  Its  general  adoption  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  race  of  schoolboys,  all  of  whose  leisure  would  be  so 
cheerfully  and  profitably  spent  that  no  question  of  any  kind  could 
possibly  arise  about  it. 
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The  following  are  the  main  principles  underlying  the  treat- 
ment. "  Soon  after  the  first  dawn  of  the  consciousness  of  self " 
there  is  "aroused  in  man  the  longing  to  understand  life  and 
language  of  the  external  world,  particularly  of  nature."  Man 
may  then  observe  that  "  The  seasons  come  and  go  as  regularly  as 
the  times  of  day ;  Spring,  with  its  tide  of  new  growth  and 
wealth  of  blossoms,  fills  man  (even  in  boyhood)  with  gladness 
and  new  life ;  .  .  .  [we  are  told  nothing  about  the  effects  of 
Summer],  Autumn,  with  its  falling  brilliant  and  fragrant 
leaves,  fills  man  (even  as  boy)  with  a  sense  of  longing  and  hope. 
And  rigid  but  clear  and  steady  winter  awakens  courage  and 
vigour."  "  All  these  things  are  presentiments  of  later  life,"  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  much  importance  that  they,  as  well  as  "  the 
relation  between  man  and  man,"  should  be  impressed  on  the 
youthful  mind,  "  though  rather  more  indirectly  and  by  reflection 
than  directly  in  argument  and  precept.  The  direct  precept 
fetters,  hinders,  represses,"  while  "  The  indirect  suggestion — e.g. 
in  the  mirror  of  a  song  without  moralizing  applications — gives 
to  the  soul  and  will  of  the  boy  inner  freedom."  And  this  is 
how  it  is  done. 

Suppose  a  class  of  boys  assembled  for  instruction  : — 

In  proper  order  they  await  the  beginning  of  the  instruction,  of  tl.e 
lesson,  as  they  call  it.  The  teacher  had  been  called  away  in  the  afternoon  > 
it  is  evening.    He  enters,  and  greets  them  repeatedly  in  song : 


Good         even     -  ing. 
This  song-greeting  conies  unexpectedly  so  near  their  iuner  life  that  it 
fills  theui  with  pleasure,  joy,  and  merriment. 

They  accordingly  answer  variously,  some  in  plain  speech,  while 

a  few  say,  in  a  more  singing  tone,  "  Good  evening." 

These  the  teacher  now  addresses  particularly,  saying,  "Sing  the  'Good 
evening  '  to  me."    Softly  one  sings, 


EE 


Good  evju 
A  second  one,  full  of  merriment, 


3«C 


A  third, 


mm 


Good  evel 

The  teacher 
then  continues  recitatively,  as  it  were  : 


Bleak  and    win  -  try        is     the  sky. 
"Is  this  true  ?  "  he  asks.    "Well,  then,  let  us  sing  it  all  together." 
Again  he  continues  : 


Winds  wins  -  tie   through  the      tree  -  tops. 
"  Is  this,  also,  true  ?    Well,  then,  let  us  sing  this  together."    Then  one 
who  feels  and  can  express  the  truth  of  these  words  most  fully,  sings  it 
alone. 

Then  "  the  instruction  proceeds  in  antiphonic  song,"  until 

at  last,  a  lively  boy,  having  sung  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  asks  : 
"  May  we  not'sooii  have  a  song  ahout  the  sunshine  ?  "  This  question  ex- 
presses the  hoy's  inner  wish  that  the  sun  might  shine  again  after  the  long- 
continued  rain  and  tog  and  blustering  Viind.  The  teacher,  responding  to 
this  feeling,  sings  to  the  boy  : 


Sunshine,  laughing,  sparkling,  bright;  Sunshine,  laugh  a -way  the  night. 
Full  of  joy,  all  the  boys  repeat  it  together. 


THE  ARTS  AND  CKAFTS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  second  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  was 
opened  in  the  New  Gallery  in  Regent  Street  on  Monday. 
The  number  of  objects  shown  is  large,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.  Yet  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
general  aspect.  Amateur  work  is  everywhere  present,  and  not 
always  good  amateur  work.  Of  course,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  it  is  to  the  amateur  that  we  must  look  for  originality  and 
"new  departures."  Here,  especially  in  bookbinding  and  in  furni- 
ture, we  have  too  much  attempt  to  outstep  the  limits  of  the  con- 
ventional, and  to  mistake  mere  eccentricity  for  originality. 
Coupled  with  failures  of  this  kind  we  have,  of  course,  many 
others  which  result  from  trying  to  do  too  much  in  a  stubborn 
material  or  wilh  deficient  appliances.  The  dominant  idea  of  the 
promoters  of  t lit*  exhibition  has  been  to  depreciate  what  may  be 
called  "  shop-work,"  and  to  appreciate  individuality.  As  a  ten- 
dency this  may  not  be  altogether  unwholesome;  but  there  are 
many  arts  in  which  the  repetition  and  similarity  here  discouraged 
are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  among 
the  preliminary  essays  in  the  Catalogue  a  short  treatise  by  Mr. 
Lethaby  on  "Cast  Iron."    lie  lays  down  some  excellent  rules  for 


its  use,  and  shows  very  successfully  that  it  is  very  capable 
of  artistic  treatment,  while  he  praises  such  work  as  the  well- 
known  iron  fire-backs,  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  the  iron  railings,  like  those  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  were  cast  in  Sussex.  To  many  people  it  will 
be  new  to  hear  that  the  little  lions  on  the  outer  rail  at 
the  British  Museum  "  are  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  and  are 
thoroughly  iron  beasts,  so  slightly  modelled  that  they  would  be 
only  blocked  out  for  bronze."  Mr.  Lethaby  is  certainly  right  in 
saying  that  they  "  are  proof  of  how  sufficient  feeling  for  design 
will  dignify  any  material  for  any  object."  He  does  not  equally 
admire  the  railings  behind  the  lions,  which  are  designed  on  a 
false  principle,  "  the  result  being  only  a  high  order  of  common- 
place grandeur."  There  is  much  else  in  this  very  interesting 
essay  which,  beside  its  neighbours  in  the  Catalogue,  sets  Mr. 
Lethaby  in  the  light  of  an  aduocatus  diaholi.  He  has  a  word  to 
say  even  "  for  poor  cast-iron."  Among  the  other  essays  there  is 
one  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  on  book  illustration,  which  will 
interest  many  readers.  Mr.  Blomfield  inquires  as  to  reasons  for 
the  failure  and  success  of  certain  forms  of  page  decoration  and 
arrangement,  contending  that  "  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  the  printed  type  or  the  drawing  is  the  crucial  point  for  the 
illustrator.''  "We  may  well  question  if  it  ever  comes  up  in  the. 
minds  of  modern  publishers  of  illustrated  books,  though  we 
doubt  not  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Greenaway's  success  results  from 
its  observance.  The  artist,  says  Mr.  Blomfield,  "  must  regard  the 
printed  type,  not  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a  valuable  material 
for  the  decoration  of  the  page."  An  excellent  example  of  the 
way  not  to  do  it  is  afforded  by  the  exhibition  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Golden  Wedding  address  presented  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone by  some  Separatists.  Here,  though  everything  is  done 
by  hand,  and  the  illuminator  was  under  no  restrictions,  the 
result  is  to  contravene  every  one  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  canons 
of  taste.  There  are  better  illuminated  manuscripts  here  than 
this,  especially  some  very  faithful  imitations  of  mediaeval  work 
by  Mr.  Reuter.  But  the  best  observers  of  Mr.  Blomfield's 
rules  are  the  designers  of  the  books  exhibited  in  the  Upper 
Gallery  by  Messrs.  Whittingham  &  Co.,  of  the  Chiswick  Press. 
One  volume,  in  particular,  Epistles  and  Gospels,  printed  irt 
red  and  black  on  hand-made  paper,  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  Here,  we  cannot  but  think,  "  shop  "  shows  its  immense 
superiority  to  amateur  work.  In  another  department  of  book 
decoration  this  is  still  more  apparent,  though  the  professional' 
bookbinders  seem  to  have  exhibited  very  sparingly.  The  books 
exhibited  in  the  North  Gallery  are  of  two  distinct  types.  The 
De  Coverly  family  show  work  which  is  most  pleasing  when  most 
conventional,  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  the  modern 
school  of  bookbinders  in  neatness  and  finish.  Design  is  not 
everything,  a  truism  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  uncomfortable 
bindings  which  Mr.  Sanderson  exhibits.  Ilis  covers  are  evidently  not 
intended  to  protect,  but  only  to  ornament,  a  book ;  they  are  much 
too  tight,  so  that  some  of  the  volumes  will  not  close  properly, 
and  the  backs,  instead  of  being  flat — which  in  itself  is  a  dis- 
agreeable innovation — are  concave.  But  the  point  to  which  we 
take  most  exception  is  the  extreme  economy  of  leather,  the 
covers  hardly  reaching  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, must  be  said  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  bindings  ;  the  gold  tooling 
is  simply  superb.  In  beauty  of  design  and  manipulative  skill 
we  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  But,  as  we  remarked 
above,  design  is  not  everything,  and  even  the  contemplation 
of  this  delicate  tooling  will  not  reconcile  any  one  who  loves 
a  pretty  book  to  the  shortcomings  we  have  pointed  out.  There 
is  some  pretty  work  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Stoakley  &  Son ;  but 
whether  they  are  professional  bookbinders  or  amateurs  we  do  not 
know.  A  volume  in  flexible  blue  morocco  in  their  case  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  successful  example  in  the  room,  the  tooling  being 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Sanderson  ;  while  in  all  other 
respects  the  binding  is  vastly  superior.  Miss  Harris,  Miss 
Shepherd,  and  other  ladies  exhibit  embossed  leather  book-covers,, 
some  of  which  show  great  skill ;  but  the  designs  in  all  are  want- 
ing in  originality. 

Poverty  of  design  is  more  apparent  in  the  cases  containing 
modern  point-lace  than  in  any  others.  Some  of  the  work  is 
extremely  fine  and  delicate,  especially  that  which  comes  from 
convents  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  designers  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  lace  is  not  panelling  or  architectural  ornament. 
Some  much  less  delicate  work,  in  applique  on  fine  net,  is,  from 
the  superiority  of  the  design,  much  more  satisfactory,  and  would 
in  actual  wear  produce  a  far  better  effect.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  some  lace  exhibited  by  Miss  Emily  Anderson,  of  the  Cork 
School  of  Art.  The  Poor  Clares  of  Kenmare  exhibit  the  finest 
point ;  but,  owing  to  defects  of  taste,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
except  for  a  very  practised  eye,  to  distinguish  some  of  their  work 
from  good  Nottingham.  The  stiffness  of  the  pattern  and  the 
hard  edge  go  far  to  spoil  some  examples  of  marvellously  skilful 
handling. 

The  embroidery  shown  is  of  every  degree  of  goodness  and  bad- 
ness conceivable,  and  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  it,  chiefly 
in  a  style  which  may  be  briefly  described.  It  is  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
tempered  by  Mr.  Crane.  The  colouring  is  seldom  quite  harmo- 
nious, and,  as  a  rule,  the  drawing  of  figure  subjects  is  execrable. 
One  piece  only  need  be  specially  described  as  a  very  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Miss  Anstruther  Thomson  has 
sent  a  large  "  wall  decoration  in  appliqutS  stuff's,"  in  high  rebel. 
It  represents  "  A  file  of  Moors  led  by  a  fanatic,"  every  figure,  of 
a  score  at  least,  being  full  of  individual  character,  the  drawing 
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excellent  and  forcible,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a  few  bundles 
of  din"y  rags  being  marvellous.  Yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much 
good  drawing  and  composition  should  be  wasted  on  what  in 
London  will  prove  a  mere  trap  for  soot. 

Some  of  Mr.  Morris's  carpet  and  tapestry  weaving  is  very  good, 
lie  takes  great  pains  with  his  dyed  wools,  and  with  the  subdued 
harmonies  which  may  be  produced  by  using  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  A  piece  of  Arras  tapestry,  witli  a  design  by  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones,  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the  forty-six  examples 
shown  by  Mr.  Morris  in  the  West  Gallery.  A  special  feature 
of  the  exhibition  is  a  darkened  room  for  stained  glass;  but 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  example  worth  mention,  and 
the  same  must  be  said  of  the  designs  for  windows  in  the 
North  Gallery  and  elsewhere.  Three  exceptions  are  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Holiday  for  the  American  market,  and  by  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  for  a  two-light  window  to  be  executed  by  Messrs. 
Morris  &  Co.  Among  miscellaneous  objects  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Benson's  brass  and  copper  work,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples;  the  jars  and  bowls  of  the  Aller  Vale  Pottery  Company, 
and  those  designed  by  Sir  Edmund  Elton  and  Messrs.  Doulton.  A 
great  deal  of  heraldry  might  be  expected,  yet  there  is  little,  and 
that  little  scarcely  worth  notice.  We  may  except  a  plaque  in 
repousse'  copper,  designed  by  Mr.  Inigo  Thomas,  and  a  mirror  in 
a  mahogany  frame  d. -signed  by  Mr.  Prioleau  Warren,  with  prettily 
painted  shields  of  arms  in  an  Italian  style.  There  are  three  pieces 
of  very  beautiful  inlaid  ivory  and  rosewood  designed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Webb,  and  cut  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Fowler,  and  Thurtell. 
In  a  very  different  style  is  a  marble  chimney-piece  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Brindley,  designed  by  Mr.  Lethaby,  and  very  simple 
and  original  in  treatment.  In  the  South  Gallery  are  two  or 
three  good  examples  of  wrought  iron,  among  which  we  should 
select  for  honourable  mention  one  in  which  ivy  is  used  very 
well  by  Messrs.  White  &  Sons,  and  a  grille  for  a  window  by 
Mr.  H.  Boss.  Some  caskets  in  leather,  oak,  metal-work,  and 
embroidery  are  in  the  same  room.  In  the  Upper  Gallery  is  a  good 
design  for  a  school  copy-book,  one  of  Mr.  Yere  Foster's  series,  by 
Mr.  T.  Erat  Harrison,  and  some  book-plates,  by  Mr.  Houseman, 
of  very  unequal  merit.  In  the  entrance  hall  is  a  case  containing 
some  good  table-glass  by  Messrs.  Powell,  and,  beside  a  great  deal 
of  little  beauty  or  value,  a  clock,  decorated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  which  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  the  Exhibition  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  weak-minded  man  of  taste  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment. 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  not  exhilarating.  Art- 
working  within  narrow  grooves,  following  blindly  certain  self- 
constituted  leaders,  incomplete  too  often,  and  unfinished,  want- 
ing on  the  one  hand  what  may  be  called  "  execution,"  and  on  the 
Other  delicacy,  such  is  the  verdict  we  must  pass  on  most  of  what 
we  see  here.  We  may  take  an  altar-table  in  the  North  Gallery 
as  typical  of  the  whole  Exhibition.  It  is  neither  Gothic  nor 
Classical.  The  painting  and  gilding  are  inharmonious  and 
tawdry.  The  carving  and  cabinet-maker's  work  are  coarse.  Yet 
there  are  many  worse  things  in  the  exhibition,  the  lowest  depths 
being  reached,  perhaps,  by  plaster  decorations  on  a  flat  ground, 
of  which  there  are  many  poor  specimens.  A  better  effect  might 
be  attained  if  the  Committee  saw  their  way  to  limiting  the 
number  of  exhibits  from  one  hand.  We  reckon  up  two-score 
mentions  of  one  name  in  the  Catalogue — the  name  of  an  artist 
not  one  of  whose  works  calls  for  any  special  separate  mention. 


BRAZILIAN  FIXAXCE. 

AS  the  demand  for  gold  for  Brazil  is  disturbing  the  money 
markets  of  Europe  and  America,  exceptional  interest  is  felt 
just  now  in  the  finances  of  that  Empire  ;  and  some  account  of 
them,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  the  metallic  demand, 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers.  Brazil  has  never  recovered 
from  the  unfortunate  Paraguayan  war,  and  the  effects  of  that 
struggle  have  been  aggravated  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  a 
defective  fiscal  system,  and  errors  of  the  Government,  especially 
the  lavish  guarantees  given  by  it  to  railways,  coffee  and  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  other  industrial  concerns.  In  consequence,  the  Budget 
ends  every  year  in  a  large  deficit,  and  borrowing  has  been  almost 
incessant.  According  to  an  ex-Finance  Minister  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gough  in  a  Report  lately  presented  to  Parliament,  the  average 
deficit  for  the  past  four  years  lias  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions 
sterling,  or  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  and  the  same  authority 
estimates  that  the  probable  deficit  this  year  will  exceed  3 
millions  sterling.  Under  these  circumstances  rigorous  retrench- 
ment would  seem  to  be  called  for.  But  the  present  Cabinet  has 
adopted,  on  the  contrary,  a  policy  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  only  direction  in  which  it  practises  economy  is  in  the 
conversion  of  the  debt.  According  to  Mr.  Gough,  the  external 
debt  at  the  end  of  last  year  slightly  exceeded  28i  millions  sterling, 
and  the  internal  debt  was  slightly  under  43}  millions  sterling. 
The  two  together  somewhat  exceeded  72  millions  sterling.  Un- 
funded debt  brings  up  the  total  of  the  liabilities  to  about  90 
millions  sterling,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  the  large  guarantees 
which  may  at  any  moment,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
become  actual  liabilities.  It  is  quite  proper,  of  course,  to 
reduce  the  charge  on  the  debt ;  but  the  whole  saving  that 
can  be  effected  in  this  way  will  probably  not  amount  to 
a  quarter  of  a   million  sterling — a  very  insufficient  relief, 


considering  how  large  the  annual  deficit  is.  In  their  deci- 
sion that  retrenchment  would  be  unwise,  Ministers  are  pro- 
bably largely  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  That  example,  however,  ought  to  be  a  warning  rather 
than  an  encouragement  in  the  course  upon  which  Brazil  is  now 
entering.  And  it  will  appear  evident  from  what  is  about  to 
follow  that,  unless  the  greatest  prudence  is  observed,  Brazil  will 
involve  herself  before  long  in  very  serious  difficulties.  Emanci- 
pation having  been  carried  last  year  without  any  indemnity  being 
granted  to  the  slave-owners,  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  the 
Government  to  afford  relief  in  another  form.  Accordingly  it 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  the  principal  banks  by  which  it 
binds  itself  to  make  advances  to  the  banks.  They  in  their  turn 
agree  to  lend  to  the  planters  at  specified  rates  of  interest.  No 
doubt  the  assistance  is  necessary,  but  it  is  another  reason  why 
the  Government  should  be  careful  not  to  embark  rashly  in  extra- 
vagant expenditure,  and  it  offers  a  warning  to  British  investors 
that  the  economic  condition  of  Brazil  is  not  now  so  quite  assured 
that  the  Government  is  justified  in  the  new  course  upon  which  it 
has  entered.  In  order  to  give  the  required  help  to  the  planters 
the  Government  found  itself  compelled  in  August  last  to  issue  a 
loan  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  amounting  to  about  n|  millions  sterling. 
Nominally  it  is  an  internal  loan,  but  as  the  interest  is  payable  in 
gold  or  in  currency  at  the  nominal  par  value  in  London,  the 
principal  Continental  cities,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Brazil 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
place  the  bonds  abroad  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers.  We 
believe  that  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bonds  have  been  pledged 
with  bankers  in  London,  and  it  is  principally  by  this  means  that 
Brazil  is  now  able  to  take  so  much  gold  from  Europe  that  it  has 
excited  alarm  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world. 

Another  measure  resolved  upon,  and  now  being  carried  into 
execution,  is  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  a  disadvantage 
to  a  country,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  get  rid  of  it.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  present  time 
is  favourable  to  an  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments.  The 
Brazilian  milreis,  which  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  27<7.,  was  at 
one  time  in  1885  worth  no  more  than  i"j\d.  Now  it  is  worth 
more  than  28'/.  It  is  actually,  that  is  to  say,  above  its  par 
value.  From  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  exports  of  Brazil 
consist  of  coffee,  and  for  some  time  before  1885  the  coffee  crops  of 
Brazil  were  very  bad,  and  the  price  was  very  low.  The  coffee 
crop  of  last  year,  however,  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  price 
obtained  has  been  high.  Consequently  the  balance  of  trade  is 
now  so  much  in  favour  of  Brazil  that  the  milreis  is  above  its  par 
value.  But,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  Brazil  is  able  to  permanently  maintain  a  gold  standard, 
and,  if  able,  whether  the  plan  of  resumption  adopted  is  a  wise 
one.  The  present  currency  consists  mainly  of  Treasury  notes, 
amounting  to  nearly  nineteen  millions  sterling,  and  a  small 
amount  of  bank-notes.  The  Government  has  decided  to  call 
in  and  cancel  its  own  notes,  and  to  substitute  for  them  notes  of 
joint-stock  banks  guaranteed  either  by  the  deposit  of  Government 
bonds  with  the  Government,  or  by  a  paid-up  gold  capital.  The 
law  is  modelled  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  National  Bank 
Law  of  the  United  States,  though  in  one  or  two  important  parti- 
culars it  departs  from  its  exemplar.  The  banks  which  deposit 
bonds  as  a  guarantee  for  their  circulation  can  issue  notes  only  to 
the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  their  aggregate  issue  must  not 
exceed  200  millions  of  milreis,  or  22\  millions  sterling.  But  the 
banks  with  a  capital  paid  in  gold  may  issue  notes  to  the  amount 
of  three  times  their  capital  ;  their  aggregate  issues,  however, 
must  not  exceed  600  millions  of  milreis.  The  law  does  not  seem 
to  have  commended  itself  to  the  Brazilians,  for  the  number  of 
native  banks  founded  under  it  is  not  large,  and  even  of  those 
founded  some  are  not  issuing  banks,  but  either  land  mortgage 
banks  or  ordinary  loan  and  discount  banks.  A  syndicate  of  great 
institutions  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays 
Bas  and  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Brazilian  Government,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
have  founded  a  National  Bank  of  Brazil,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  sterling,  and  the  right  to  issue  thirty  millions  sterling  in 
notes.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  to  have  been  paid  on 
the  signature  <.f  lh>-  s  t ;  1 1  n  1  <  •  s ,  which  has  already  been  done; 
a  further  10  per  cent,  within  a  month  after  the  constitution  of 
the  bank,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  of  at  least  sixty  days, 
and  in  instalments  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.  It  is,  however, 
expected  that  not  more  than  half  the  capital,  or  five  millions 
sterling,  will  be  required  to  be  paid  up  for  some  time  to  come.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  establishment  of  this  bank  increases  very 
largely  the  power  of  Brazil  to  take  gold  from  Europe.  Already 
the  Empire  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  London  market  by 
pledging  bonds  of  the  Internal  Loan  issued  last  August.  Now 
the  creation  of  this  National  Bank  in  Paris  has  increased  its 
power  by  about  2i  millions  sterling.  It  is  stated  in  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas  to  the  members  of 
the  Syndicate  that  half  the  shares  of  the  bank  were  placed  in 
Brazil ;  consequently  only  half,  or  five  millions  sterling,  would 
remain  to  he  subscribed  in  Europe.  But,  as  it  is  understood  that 
only  half  the  capital  will  be  called  up  for  the  present,  it  follows 
that  the  European  subscriptions  will  for  some  time  to  come  not 
exceed  i\  millions  sterling.  That,  however,  is  a  very  large 
amount  when  added  to  the  sums  already  standing  to  the  credit  of 
Brazil  in  the  books  of  London  bankers,  and  explains  how  it  is 
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that  the  Brazilian  demand  has  alarmed  all  the  European  money 
markets. 

Practically,  the  National  Bank  will  take  \ip  the  notes  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  substitute  for  them  its  own  notes,  and 
the  Government,  in  compensation,  will  hand  over  to  the  hank  an 
equivalent  amount  of  bonds  bearing  per  cent,  interest.  But 
the  Government  notes  amount  to  between  18  and  19  millions. 
Consequently  the  transaction  will  increase  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  Brazil  by  18  or  19  millions  sterling.  The  Conversion 
loan  brought  out  here  last  week  adds  to  the  capital  of  the  debt 
about  2^  millions  sterling,  and  in  August  last  there  was  an  in- 
ternal 4  per  cent,  loan  issued  amounting  to  about  11^  millions 
sterling.  Therefore  already  within  the  present  year  the  debt  of 
Brazil  has  been  increased  by  about  32  millions  sterling.  We  saw 
above  that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  total  debt  of  the  Empire 
was  about  90  millions  sterling.  Consequently,  at  the  present 
moment  the  debt  of  Brazil,  either  actually  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  arrangements  already  entered  into, 
amovmts  to  about  122  millions  sterling — a  heavy  debt  certainly  for 
a  population  of  about  thirteen  millions  of  souls,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  negroes  and  Indians.  But  this  is  not  all.  Until 
quite  lately  the  provinces  and  municipalities  of  the  Empire  had 
not  borrowed  in  Europe ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
begun  to  do  so,  and  their  reception  by  the  European  money 
markets  has  been  so  favourable  that  they  are  likely  to  go 
on  borrowing  rapidly  in  the  future.  Further,  some  banks 
founded  in  Brazil  under  the  new  law  are  to  issue  Cedulas  like 
those  issued  by  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  Hypothecary  Bank  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Cedulas  are  bonds  advanced  by  the  banks  to  the 
owners  of  houses  and  lands  who  mortgage  to  the  banks  those  lands 
and  houses.  And,  apparently,  it  is  the  intention  of  these  Brazilian 
land  mortgage  banks  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Argentine 
banks  just  mentioned  and  make  a  market  for  their  Cedulas  in 
Europe.  We  would  strongly  recommend  British  investors  before 
buying  these  Cedulas  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  constitution  of 
the  banks  issuing  them,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  mortgaged  property  is  not  merely  of  sufficient  value,  but 
that,  if  through  any  accident  the  borrowers  should  be  unable  to 
pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  stipulated,  it  would  be  possible 
to  realize  by  selling  the  properties.  This  is,  however,  by  the 
way.  The  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  is  at  present,  through  its  desire  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Empire,  adding  with  alarming  rapidity  to  its 
debt,  and  that  it  is  doing  so  at  a  time  when  the  industrial  organ- 
ization of  the  country  has  just  been  revolutionized  by  the 
emancipation  that  has  set  free  nearly  a  million  of  slaves  in  a 
very  short  time  ;  that,  further,  the  provinces  and  municipalities 
are  likewise  piling  up  debt  in  Europe,  and  that,  lastly,  dangerous 
facilities  are  being  afforded  to  the  owners  of  houses  and  lands  to 
incur  debt.  If  great  prudence  is  exercised  all  may  turn  out 
well ;  but  if  not  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  very  grave. 


CASTE. 

THE  chief  result  accomplished  by  the  revival  of  Caste  is  the 
evidence  it  affords  that  the  adequate  representation  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson's  comedies  required  much  more  art 
than  was  generally  supposed.    At  the  Criterion  Theatre,  where 
this  piece  is  now  being  acted,  the  company  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  having  before  it  all  the  traditional  stage  business  of  the 
play  as  it  grew  from  the  time  when  the  author  superintended  the 
original  production,  all  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective 
being  retained  and  all  that  did  not  tell  discarded.    Certain  well- 
tried  scenes  are  therefore  sure  to  impress ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
frequent  lack  of  spirit.    The  story,  in  many  respects  a  really 
admirable  one,  does  not  retain  throughout  the  keen  sympathies 
of  the  house  as  it  used  to  do,  though,  when  the  interpreters  are 
at  their  best,  notably  in  the  last  act,  the  power  of  the  author  is 
felt  as  it  was  formerly  ;  from  which  it  can  only  be  deduced  that 
the  fault  is  with  the  players,  and  not  with  the  play.    That  the 
story  has  its  weak  points  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Marquise  in  particular  is  distinguished 
by  a  vulgarity,  an  absence  of  taste  and  good  feeling,  which  render 
her  disagreeable  as  well  as  tedious  ;  and  the  social  contrasts  are 
so  very  extreme  that  there  is  little  aspect  of  probability  in  the 
plot.    It  is  too  obvious  that  in  some  of  the  incidents  nothing  is 
aimed  at  beyond  stage  effect ;  but,  nevertheless,  Caste  has  very 
sterling  qualities,  as  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  its  familiarity,  it  moves  to  laughter  and  also  to  tears,  as 
the  spectator  may  perceive  if  he  glances  down  the  rows  of  stalls — and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  own  eyes  may  be  dim  as  he  does  so. 
We  now  see  that  there  was  a  delicacy  about  the  original  inter- 
pretation which  is  made  very  conspicuous  by  the  spectacle  of 
players  with  coarser  methods  attempting  to  follow  in  the  paths 
of  their  predecessors.    Take  one  example.    D'Alroy  loves  Esther 
Eccles,  and  asks  Hawtree  to  accompany  him  to  her  home. 
Hawtree  understands  that  his  friend  is  hard  hit,  but  derides  the 
idea  of  marriage  with  a  girl  of  Esther's  position.    "  Can't  it  be 
arranged  ? "  Hawtree  inquires,  and  the  actor  at  the  Criterion 
simply  puts  the  question.    The  line  now  goes  for  nothing,  but 
the  "  Can't  it  be — arranged  ?  "  was  full  of  significance  when  Mr. 
Bancroft  hesitatingly,  with  a  look  at  the  ground,  and  a  slight 
pause  as  if  to  find  the  least  offensive  word,  suggestively  asked 


the  question.  These  are  trifles ;  but  any  one  who  remembers  the 
representation  at  the  Prince  of  Wales',  and  compares  it  with 
what  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Criterion,  will  understand  how 
important  such  trifles  are. 

Some  good  work  is,  however,  done  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance, which  introduces  Mr.  David  James  and  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield  in  the  parts  of  Eccles  and  Gerridge — in  both  cases 
repetitions.  Mr.  James,  if  not  as  genuinely  comic  as  Mr.  George 
Honey  used  to  be,  is  probably  as  good  an  Eccles  as  could  be 
found.  What  weakness  there  is  in  his  acting  comes  from  an 
effort  to  be  funny  which  is  occasionally  not  to  be  hidden,  whereas 
Mr.  Honey's  comicality  seemed  to  come  without  being  sought. 
The  Criterion  Eccles  is  a  little  too  much  given  to  grimace ; 
but  he  is  amusing,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  by  the  possibly 
odious  but  inevitable  comparison  with  the  original,  who  made 
a  memorable  mark  in  the  character,  that  any  shortcoming 
can  be  detected.  Mr.  Brookfield  makes  his  Gerridge  rather 
morose  and  stolid,  endeavouring,  and  with  success,  to  show 
something  different  from  the  sharp,  energetic  little  plumber 
of  Mr.  John  Hare,  and  from  the  loutish  artisan  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil.  Mr.  Brookfield  cleverly  reproduces  an  easily  recogniz- 
able type.  The  hearty  way  in  which  Gerridge  keeps  on  munch- 
ing his  great  wedge  of  bread  when  George  D'Alroy  has  re- 
turned, and  is  talking  to  his  wife  and  friend,  strikes  us  as  a 
capital  idea.  Sam  is  very  glad — delighted — but  then  it  is  tea- 
time,  and  he  cannot  satisfy  his  robust  appetite  with  sentiment.  A 
little  later  in  the  scene  an  episode  ends  in  a  way  which  has 
always  seemed  to  vis  unpleasing.  Hawtree,  with  great  good  feel- 
ing, expresses  a  fear  that  he  has  occasionally  made  himself  offen- 
sive to  Sam,  and  conventional  politeness  not  being  in  the  honest 
workman's  way,  he  replies,  not  "  Don't  mention  it !  "  or  "  Not  at 
all !  "  but,  "  Well,  sir,  you  'ave  !  "  At  the  same  time  Sam  is  not 
really  deficient  in  good  feeling,  and  regrets  his  own  intentional 
rudenesses  to  the  "  long  swell."  There,  with  mutual  apologies, 
we  think,  the  scene  should  end;  for  it  jars  somewhat  to  find 
Gerridge  immediately  offering  the  circular  he  has  drawn  up  to 
"  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  Road,"  and 
soliciting  patronage.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  better  at  the 
Criterion  if  the  Hawtree  did  not  hurry  the  incident,  so  that 
Gerridge  might  seem  to  act  on  an  afterthought  when  the  first 
effect  of  the  reconciliation  has  passed.  But  the  Hawtree  is  ill 
done,  his  gesture  of  wiping  his  hand  after  the  interchange  of 
courtesy  with  Sam  being  one  of  those  mistakes  which  do  so 
much  towards  destroying  sentiment. 

An  actor  or  actress  can  scarcely  have  a  more  trying  task  than 
that  of  assuming  a  character  with  which  some  more  famous 
player  is  universally  associated.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  has  talent 
and  vivacity  ;  but  Mrs.  Bancroft  made  the  part  of  Polly  Eccles 
her  own  ;  still,  since  the  comedy  is  well  worth  revival,  and  the 
best  of  all  possible  Pollies  is  not  available,  some  one  must  do 
duty.  Miss  Venne's  fault  is  over-emphasis ;  she  is  too  farcical, 
and  has  a  disposition  to  caricature  Polly,  whose  picture  the 
author  has  drawn  with  sufficient  breadth.  She  is  best,  in  fact 
she  is  very  good,  in  the  last  act — the  Jeanne  la  Folle  incident. 
Miss  Olga  Brandon  acquits  herself  very  well  as  Esther.  She 
displays  earnestness  and  sincerity — most  valuable  attributes. 
Force  she  has  yet  to  acquire  ;  her  dismissal  of  the  Marquise  from 
the  room  of  the  little  house  in  Stangate  lacked  dignity  ;  a  quieter, 
more  repressed  tone  would  have  heightened  the  incident.  Mr. 
Leonard  Boyne,  handicapped  by  an  Irish  accent,  passes  muster 
as  D'Alroy.  Mrs.  Charles  Poole  does  not  grapple  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  Marquise,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
distinction  about  Mr.  Elwood's  Hawtree.  The  revival,  however, 
gives  pleasure. 


SOME  TWO-YEAR-OLD  RACIXG. 

FOR  more  than  twenty  years  the  Middle  Fark  Plate  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
two-year-olds  of  the  season.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  its 
office  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  its  general  interest,  has  been  to 
some  extent  threatened  by  the  institution  of  a  more  valuable 
race  which  was  run  a  few  days  earlier.  The  Middle  Park  Plate 
has  varied  in  value  from  4,840/.  to  2,105/.  f°r  tne  winner,  with 
200/.  for  the  second  and  100/.  for  the  third  in  the  race  ;  hut  in 
the  new  Great  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes,  at  Kempton  Park,  the 
owner  of  the  winner  received  6,000/.,  and  his  nominator  300/. ; 
the  owner  of  the  second  1,500/.,  and  his  nominator  150/.;  the 
owner  of  the  third  1,000/.,  and  his  nominator  100/.;  and  the 
owner  of  the  fourth  500/.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  seven 
different  people  might  each  get  a  share  of  the  stakes,  which 
amounted  to  9,550/.  No  one  can  fairly  complain  at  competition 
in  race  meetings  more  than  in  other  things ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  such  important  two-year-old  races 
as  the  Great  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  and  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  should  take  place  within  six  days  of  each  other.  On  this 
occasion  it  so  happened  that  the  second  of  them  suffered  com- 
paratively little  in  interest  through  its  predecessor;  but,  if  the 
same  arrangement  is  to  go  on  in  future,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  two  great  races  will  more  or  less  clash  with  each  other. 
Everything  promised  well  for  the  Great  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes 
until  the  middle  of  last  week,  when  it  was  announced  that 
Semolina  would  not  run,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  relative 
of  her  owner.  She  had  been  unplaced  to  Riviera  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  she  had  suffered  defeat ;  but  then  she  had  run 
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more  than  a  stone  below  her  best  form,  so  if  the  pair  had  now  met 
again  she  would  unquestionably  have  found  backers;  her  with- 
drawal, therefore,  took  away  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Great 
Breeders'  Produce  Stakes.  Mr.  H.  Milner's  Riviera  had  a  splendid 
record.  She  had  won  eleven  races,  including  walks-over;  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  11,000/.  in  stakes.  Her  first  defeat  had  been  in 
her  first  race,  and  in  such  cases  excuses  may  fairly  be  made  for 
failures  ;  her  second  had  been  amply  atoned  for  when  she  beat 
her  conqueror  ( 1  leaume)  a  week  later,  so  she  well  deserved  her  posi- 
tion as  first  favourite  for  the  Produce  Stakes.  Considering  that 
Signorina,  who  was  not  entered  for  the  Produce  Stakes,  was  un- 
beaten, there  w  as  Munething  to  be  said  for  the  chance  of  Mr.  I). 
Baird's  Martagon,  who  had  run  her  to  a  head  for  the  "Whitsuntide 
Plate  at  about  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  he  was  now  to 
meet  Riviera.  His  owner  had  given  2,800  guineas  for  him  as  a 
yearling;  his  breeding — by  Bend  Or  out  of  Tiger  Lily,  which  is 
almost  the  same  combination  of  blood  as  that  of  Ormonde — was 
unexceptionable,  and  his  appearance  was  much  admired,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  made  by  certain  critics  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
not  grown  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done  during  the  summer. 
For  the  Chesterfield  Stakes,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Loup  had 
run  Heaumeto  three-quarters  of  a  length  and  beaten  Riviera  by 
a  neck ;  but.  as  Riviera  had  afterwards  beaten  Ileaume,  Loup  was 
not  now  expected  to  beat  Riviera ;  nevertheless,  he  had  his  sup- 
porters and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  invested  on  him.  Riviera 
was  a  strong  favourite  at  the  post  at  evens ;  5  to  2  was  laid 
against  Martagon,  and  8  to  1  against  Loup,  while  liberal  odds, 
varying  from  33  to  100  to  I,  were  laid,  or  perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say  offered,  against  each  of  the  remainder  of  the  field. 

The  afternoon  was  very  misty,  and  rain  began  to  fall  as  the 
twenty-one  starters  arrived  at  the  post,  where  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  Stand.  There  was  a  long  and  tedious  delay  before 
the  flag  fell.  The  most  excited  and  troublesome  of  the  party  are 
said  to  have  been  Woodnvmph  and  Riviera,  and  as  the  ground 
was  very  heavy,  it  is  probable  that  the  favourite  took  a  great  deal 
out  of  herself  in  the  course  of  her  vagaries.  When,  after  about 
half  an  hour  had  been  expended  in  breaks-away  and  false-starts, 
the  field  was  at  last  despatched,  Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue's  Dearest 
jumped  off  in  front,  with  Dame  Margaret  close  to  her.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fogginess  of  the  atmosphere,  accounts  of  the  race 
must  be  accepted  with  reserve  until  the  point  at  which  the  horses 
came  into  sight,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  finish. 
Dearest  was  then  leading,  anJ  Riviera  was  next  to  her.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  the  race  lay  between  the  two  leading  fillies,  and 
there  was  already  a  long  straggling  tail  of. beaten  horses.  Riviera 
appeared  to  be  running  under  difficulties;  but,  instead  of 
stopping,  she  struggled  on  very  gamely,  and  kept  gaining  slightly 
upon  Dearest  almost  to  the  last.  Dearest,  however,  maintained 
the  lead,  which  she  had  obtained  at  the  start,  to  the  finish,  and 
she  won  by  half  a  length  from  Riviera — a  victory  which  does  not 
put  her  on  a  par  with  that  filly,  as  she  was  receiving  7  lbs.  from 
her.  Golden  Gate  was  third,  a  length  and  a  half  oil",  and  Dame 
Margaret  was  fourth. 

Dearest  is  a  bay  filly  by  Hampton  out  of  Lady  Tramp  by 
Albert  Victor,  and  her  granddam  was  by  Birdcatcher,  out  of  a 
Melbourne  mare.  Criticisms  on  her  appearance  were,  upon  the 
whole,  favourable,  and  her  good  shoulders,  depth  of  girth,  and 
lengthy  quarters  were  much  admired  ;  the  objections  made  were 
want  of  bone,  lightness  of  loin,  inequality  in  the  forefeet,  and  a 
want  of  precision  in  her  manner  of  standing  on  her  forelegs.  She 
cost  1,700  guineas  at  Doncaster  last  year,  a  price  at  which  she 
has  proved  an  admirable  investment.  In  her  first  race,  the 
Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  at  Derby,  she  started  at  25 
to  I,  and  ran  her  stable-companion,  Heresy,  to  three-quarters 
of  a  length  at  8  lbs.  She  now  started  at  50  to  1,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  her  chance  was  not  much  fancied 
by  those  who  must  have  known  most  about  her ;  indeed, 
Ostrogoth,  who  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  was  backed 
at  a  much  shorter  price.  At  worst,  a  beating  by  only  half 
a  length  when  giving  7  lbs.  represents  Riviera  as  the  best 
horse  in  the  race,  and  great  as  must  have  been  the  disappointment 
caused  by  her  defeat,  and  large  as  were  the  sums  lost  in  bets  by 
her  numerous  backers,  the  money  she  gained  by  running  second 
brought  up  her  winnings  in  stakes  to  within  a  few  pounds  of 
12,000/.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dearest  got  an  exception- 
ally good  start,  and  that  Riviera  was  somewhat  exhausted  by  her 
fractiousness  at  the  post ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  wet 
days  are  proverbial  for  the  success  of  outsiders  On  these  grounds 
it  seems  possible  that  Riviera  scarcely  ran  up  to  her  true  form  on 
this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Not  only  before  the  Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton,  but  also  before 
her  previous  race,  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Newmarket, 
Riviera  had  been  exceedingly  irritable,  and  her  admirers  may  do 
well  by  making  sure  that  she  is  not  developing  an  evil  temper 
before  they  "plunge"  on  her  in  the  future.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  professional  bookmakers  are  immense  gainers  by  the 
victory  of  Dearest. 

The  race  which  preceded  the  Great  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes 
at  Kempton  was  worth  1,000/.;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  form 
hitherto  shown  by  the  twelve  starters,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  field  in  the  latter  race,  may  be  understood  when  we  say 
that  the  first  favourite  for  the  Champion  Nursery  Handicap  was 
Ben,  who  had  been  beaten  a  length  and  a  half  at  Manchester 
by  Ponza,  to  whom  Loup,  the  third  favourite  for  the  Produce 
Stakes,  had  given  7  lbs.,  besides  weight  for  sex,  and  a  beating  by 
two  lengths,  at  Newcastle.    He  now  ran  very  badly,  and  the 


race  was  won  by  Mr.  Maple's  Lightfoot,  a  bay  filly  which  he  had 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  yearlings  for  520  guineas. 
Curiously  enough,  the  second  in  the  race,  Sir  J.  Duke's  Swallow- 
field,  who  was  only  beaten  by  half  a  length,  had  been  bought  at 
the  same  sale  for  130  guineas. 

For  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  Semolina  and  Signorina  were  to 
race  together  for  the  first  time,  and  the  meeting  between  these 
two  flying  fillies  was  anticipated  with  interest ;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  racing  prophets,  however,  plumped  unreservedly 
for  the  unbeaten  Signorina.  If  the  absence  of  Riviera's  name 
from  the  entries  was  to  be  regretted,  the  starting  of  Le  Nord 
almost  made  up  for  it,  as  he  had  run  Riviera  to  a  head  for  the 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  so  that  his  position  in  the  race 
would  enable  racing  prophets  to  "take  a  line,"  as  they  call  it, 
between  Riviera  and  any  other  horse  that  might  run.  Martagon's 
form  for  the  Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton  had  seemed  too  bad 
to  be  true,  and  he  was  now  to  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing whether  this  was  the  case,  as  well  as  whether  he  had  been 
unlucky  when  beaten  by  a  head  by  Signorina  at  Manchester. 
The  enormous  Alloway,  also,  had  once  run  Signorina  pretty 
closely,  and  he  again  was  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  a  second 
time  to  that  filly. 

Odds  of  6  to  4  were  laid  upon  Signorina,  7  to  2  was  laid 
against  Le  Nord,  who  found  many  backers  at  that  price,  and  7  to 
1  was  laid  pretty  freely  against  Semolina,  in  spite  of  her  eleven 
victories  (including  walks-over)  to  one  defeat,  and  her  winnings 
of  more  than  8,000/.  in  stakes.  Alloway  was  considered  to  have 
a  1 4  to  1  chance ;  a  few  lovers  of  a  forlorn  hope  backed 
Martagon  at  25  to  1  regardless  of  his  form  at  Kempton  ;  and 
50  to  1  was  offered  in  vain  against  Golden  Gate,  Wildfire, 
Panthino,  and  Villejust.  The  favourite  was  a  little  fractious  at 
the  post,  but  the  flag  soon  went  down,  and  the  party  of  nine  got 
off  on  very  even  terms.  Panthino  made  the  running  as  far  as 
the  Bushes,  where  he  gave  place  to  Signorina.  Just  at  this  point 
Semolina,  who  was  in  the  front  rank,  began  to  tire,  and  admitting 
that  with  her  diminutive  size  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  a  fight  with  the  best  of  the  larger  two-year-olds,  now  that 
they  have  had  time  to  mature,  it  was  inconsistent  with  her  pre- 
vious form  to  be  outpaced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home. 
Signorina  sailed  in  front  down  the  hill  into  the  Abingdon  Bottom, 
with  Golden  Gate  and  Le  Nord  racing  hard  against  each  other 
behind  her  ;  and  she  came  on,  up  the  opposite  slope,  in  an  easy, 
swinging  gallop,  winning,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
pressed  by  her  jockey  (G.  Barrett),  by  three  lengths.  There  was 
a  sharp  contest  between  Le  Nord,  ridden  by  F.  Barrett,  and 
Golden  Gate,  ridden  by  Mornington  Cannon,  the  former  gaining 
second  place  by  a  head  only.  Semolina  was  fourth,  at  a  clear 
interval,  and  then  came  Martagon  and  Alloway. 

Golden  Gate's  close  race  with  Le  Nord  says  much  for  the  truth 
of  the  running  for  the  Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton.  The  net 
result  of  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  the  Produce  Stakes 
at  Kempton,  and  the  Middle  Park  Plate  appears  to  be  that,  even 
if  she  had  been  hard  pressed  for  the  latter  race,  Signorina  would 
be  at  least  some  pounds  better  than  Riviera ;  and  that,  as  she 
won  with  the  greatest  ease,  she  must  be,  at  present,  that  filly's 
superior  by  many  pounds,  and  unquestionably  the  best  two-year- 
old  that  has  run  in  public  this  season.  Riviera,  Le  Nord, 
Dearest,  and  Golden  Gate  would  seem,  if  we  judge  from  the 
above  running  alone,  to  be  very  near  each  other,  in  the  order 
given  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Golden  Gate  was  giving 
Dearest  5  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  sex  at  Kempton,  and  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  Dearest's  advantage  at  the  start.  Mr. 
D.  Baird's  Golden  Gate,  who  cost  950  guineas  as  a  yearling,  will 
be  remembered  as  having  been  the  winner  of  the  Richmond 
Stakes  at  Goodwood.  Of  the  five  two-year-olds,  including 
Signorina,  only  Riviera,  Le  Nord,  and  Golden  Gate  are  entered 
for  the  Derby  ;  but  Surefoot  and  Heaume  will  probably  add  to 
the  interest  of  that  race.  Chevalier  E.  Ginistrelli's  Signorina  has 
now  won  something  more  than  n,oooZ.  in  stakes,  without  meet- 
ing with  a  single  defeat.  She  is  a  brown  filly  by  St.  Simon  out 
of  Star  of  Portici  by  Heir-at-Law  out  of  Verbena  by  De  Ruyter. 
After  her  victory  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  the  critics  were 
almost  unanimous  in  declaring  her  to  be  the  finest  filly  that  had 
appeared  on  the  Turf  for  many  years,  and  without  a  fault  in  her 
conformation. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  exaggerated  scare  in  the  money  market  last  week  has 
been  followed  this  week  by  unfounded  confidence.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  week  brokers  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land over  3  millions  at  6  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  6  J  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  security  of  Treasury  bills,  while 
the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  was  about  44  per  cent. 
On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  open  market 
had  fallen  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  discount  to  the  same 
figure.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  feeling  of  the 
market  was  the  efforts  made  by  the  two  greatest  financial  houses 
to  obtain  gold  abroad.  It  was  brought  from  New  York,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  and  Brazil  last  week,  and  this  week  it  is  announced 
that  a  million  sterling  will  be  received  from  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Russia  within  a  few  days.  Altogether,  about  2  millions 
sterling  will  thus  be  brought.  If  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  bad  co-operated  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  dis- 
count-houses and  bill-brokers  had  acted  with  judgment,  this 
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would  probably  have  sufficed.  But  unfortunately  the  fall  in 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have  enabled  gold  to  be 
•withdrawn  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  received.  During 
the  week  ended  "Wednesday  night  836,000/.  was  sent  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  610,000/.  was  withdrawal,  so  that  the  net 
gain  was  only  226,000/.  Of  this  amount  on  the  following  day 
143,000/.  was  lost.  The  chief  demand  is  for  Brazil,  the  causes  of 
which  are  explained  elsewhere.  And,  since  the  fall  in  rates  here, 
the  Brazilian  demand  seems  to  be  increasing,  for  there  is  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  shipment  of  gold  from  London  to  Rid  de 
Janeiro,  since  the  paper  currency  stands  at  a  considerable  pre- 
mium. The  Argentine  Republic  is,  however,  preparing  to  with- 
draw large  amounts.  It  has  arranged  with  certain  great  houses 
in  London  and  Paris  for  an  advance  of  8  millions  sterling ;  and  it 
is  understood  that  it  would  have  withdrawn  a  considerable 
amount  this  week  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers.  There  are  also  demands  for  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  Portugal,  &c. ;  and  the  probability  seems  to  be,  therefore, 
that  before  very  long  the  market  will  be  seized  with  another  lit  of 
apprehension,  and  rates  will  rise  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week. 

The  easier  condition  of  the  money  market  has  revived  confi- 
dence upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  is  a  general  recovery 
in  prices.  The  French  elections,  it  is  argued,  have  assured  peace, 
and  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  welcome  given 
to  the  British  fleet  at  Kiel,  has  made  a  very  good  impression. 
But  if  peace  is  preserved  it  is  contended  prices  must  continue  to 
rise.  The  great  financial  houses,  the  argument  goes  on,  are  all 
interested  in  keeping  the  money  market  easy,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  do  so.  They  are  equally  interested  in  supporting  markets. 
We  are  to  have  before  a  year  is  out,  it  is  said,  the  completion  of 
the  Russian  Conversion.  The  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  Pre- 
ference Debt,  it  is  also  assumed,  is  imminent.  In  Germany  there 
is  to  be  immediately  an  Italian  loan.  The  Brazilian  Conversion 
Loan  in  London  is  already  followed  by  a  small  Conversion  loan 
for  the  capital  Rio.  And  there  are  other  numerous  Brazilian 
issues  projected.  The  Argentine  Government,  too,  has  arranged 
for  a  loan  of  8  millions  sterling,  and  other  Argentine  issues  are 
to  follow.  Then  there  are  to  be  Peruvian  issues  and  Chilian 
issues,  and  there  are  numerous  South  African  and  other  Com- 
panies in  preparation.  If  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  are 
told  speculators  must  be  encouraged  by  affording  them  the 
accommodation  they  require  on  easy  terms,  and  by  insuring 
them  favourable  markets.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
great  financial  houses,  by  combining  together,  may  succeed  in 
their  undertaking.  But  it  is  just  possible,  also,  that  events 
may  prove  too  powerful  for  them.  For  example,  money  is 
in  strong  demand  all  over  the  world,  and,  therefore,  if  very 
much  gold  is  taken  from  any  one  country,  the  money  market 
of  that  country  may  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  it  may 
react  upon  other  markets.  Thus,  it  may  be  found  impossible 
to  obtain  all  the  gold  that  is  required  to  keep  the  money 
markets  easy,  and,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  as  the 
London  money  market  has  gone  of  late,  the  task  set  them- 
selves by  the  great  houses  will  prove  no  easy  one.  Then,  again, 
political  accidents  of  one  kind  or  another  may  upset  all  calcu- 
lations ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  speculation  has 
now  been  rampant  for  many  years,  that  it  has  carried  prices  to 
an  unexampled  height,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry 
them  much  further. 

The  National  Bank  of  Brazil  is  coming  out  at  once  in  Paris. 
Its  capital  is  10  millions  sterling;  but  only  half  is  to  be  offered 
in  Europe,  and  of  that  half  only  half  is  to  be  immediately  called 
up.  The  shares  are  to  be  offered  to  the  French  public  at  a 
premium  of  25  per  cent.  If  any  of  our  readers  think  of  applying 
they  will  do  well  to  inquire  what  justifies  the  premium  of  25 
per  cent,  before  the  Bank  is  actually  established.  No  doubt  the 
Brazilian  Government  will  be  a  ready  customer,  but  it  is  to  be 
recollecteel  that  the  Brazilian  Budget  ends  every  year  in  a  huge 
deficit.  No  doubt,  also,  the  chief  propertied  class — the  planters — 
will  be  eager  borrowers.  But  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  planters  are  impoverished  by  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  without  compensation.  There  may  be  a  very  large  and 
profitable  business  to  be  done,  but  intending  subscribers  will  do 
well  to  assure  themselves  that  there  is. 

There  are  some  doubts  whether  the  new  Argentine  Loan  of 
8  millions  is  to  be  oflered  for  public  subscription  this  year.  The 
time  certainly  seems  very  unfavourable.  For  two  autumns  in 
succession  the  London  money  market  has  been  seriously  disturbed 
by  South  American  demands  for  gold.  Last  year  it  was  the 
Argentine  demand;  this  year,  so  far,  it  is  the  Brazilian.  And  if 
now  the  Argentine  Republic  has  8  millions  set  to  its  credit,  it 
will  be  able  to  withdraw  gold  on  the  scale  of  last  year.  Besides, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  the  provinces,  and  the  municipalities 
have  been  borrowing  most  recklessly  in  Europe  for  some  years  past. 
Within  less  than  eight  years  the  total  of  the  Argentine 
issues  in  Europe  has  amounted  to  from  90  to  100  millions  ster- 
ling, an  enormous  sum  for  a  population  of  about  4  millions,  not 
all  of  them  of  European  descent.  Over  and  above  all  this  the 
finances  of  the  Republic  are  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Legal 
tender  paper  is  worth  less  than  half  its  nominal  value,  and  though 
the  Government  has  promised  to  stop  further  issues  of  paper,  it 
does  not  appreciate.  The  land  speculation  has  been  carried 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  the  country  is  going  through  a  severe 
crisis.  And,  lastly,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  not  strictly  ob- 
served its  engagements  with  its  creditors.    It  has  not,  for  ex- 


ample, carried  out  the  law  which  established  free  banking,  and 
unquestionably  its  conversion  of  the  Hard  Dollar  Loan  was  not 
according  to  its  promises.  It  would  be  well,  then,  if  the  Republic 
were  compelled  to  abstain  from  adding  to  its  debt  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Improved  trade,  leading  to  a  largely  increased  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel,  is  encouraging  an  active  speculation  in  Glasgow, 
where  this  week  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  Scotch 
pig-iron  warrants. 


THE  THEATRES. 

A MORE  hopeless  enterprise  than  that  essayed  by  Mr.  George 
Cockle  at  the  Opera  Comique  is  not  often  put  forward  at  a 
West-End  theatre.  Without  possessing  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  for  a  composer  of  opera,  he  has  set  to  music  a  very  bad 
libretto  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  has  engaged  an  inferior  and  un- 
attractive company  to  perform  the  work,  and  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose a  house  at  which  serious  opera  was  never  before  given.  Mr. 
Cockle  is  gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  musical  facility  and 
cultivation.  Some  of  his  numbers  are  moderately  tuneful,  and  if 
his  orchestration  is  devoid  of  any  special  merit  or  attractiveness, 
at  any  rate  he  shows  some  knowledge  of  the  business  he  has  un- 
dertaken. But  there  is  no  reason  of  any  kind  why  The  Castle 
of  Como,  as  the  work  is  called,  should  be  in  the  least  degree 
popular.  We  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  an  ambitious 
person  placed  as  Mr.  Cockle  is.  He  desires  to  do  some- 
thing, and  can  do  it  well  enough  to  avoid  harsh  criticism,  but 
not  nearly  well  enough  to  win  approval.  The  hand  of  the 
amateur  is  obvious.  He  has  admittedly  tinkered  the  libretto, 
but  without  any  knowledge  of  stage  effect.  The  device  of 
making  Claude  and  Pauline  advance  to  the  foot  lights  during  their 
interview  in  Deschappelles's  garden,  letting  down  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds  behind  them  and  drawing  it  up  to  reveal  the  illuminated 
castle  of  Como,  proved  conclusively  that  no  one  who  had  a  voice 
in  the  production  of  the  opera  was  blessed  with  any  sense  either  of 
the  dramatic  or  of  the  ludicrous.  Pauline's  companions — brides- 
maids, or  whatever  they  are — leave  the  room,  making  obeisance 
to  her  as  if  she  were  a  Princess.  She  thinks  that  she  is  to  be 
one ;  but  surely  the  merchants'  daughters  of  Lyons  did  not  thus 
bow  down  to  another  merchant's  daughter  because  she  was 
betrothed  to  a  nobleman?  The  blunders  and  absurdities  of 
The  Castle  of  Como  are,  however,  far  too  numerous  for  comment, 
and  no  good  end  would  be  gained  by  dwelling  on  them. 

The  second  mistake  on  which  we  have  to  remark  is  The 
Bimyaloxr,  now  being  given  at  Toole's  Theatre.  The  farce  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  French  piece,  La  Garqonniere,  which  was  played 
last  year,  without  bringing  much  credit  to  any  one  concerned  in 
it,  at  the  Theatre  Dejazet.  In  the  process  of  adaptation  it  has 
become  absolutely  motiveless.  There  is  no  sort  of  reason  why 
an  elderly  gentleman  should  have  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
a  young  woman  who  was  formerly  his  model,  and  wants  to  black- 
mail him,  in  the  deserted  bungalow  of  his  prospective  son-in-law  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  why  two  friends  should  secretly  bring  each 
other's  wives  to  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  Of  course 
if  one  searches  about  for  the  missing  motives  they  may  be  found  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  business  of  the  spectator,  who  should  have  a 
comprehensible  scheme  put  before  him.  The  plot,  such  as  it  is, 
or  would  be  if  the  adapter  had  not  restrained  himself — unless  it 
be,  indeed,  that  the  Licenser  restrained  him — is  tediously  trite. 
We  have  so  often  seen  tkes9  errant  husbands  and  flirting  wives 
rushing  in  and  out  through  doors  anel  windows  to  avoid  immi- 
nent discovery,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  an  innocent  man  should 
be  suspected  of  various  offences  which  he  has  never  intended 
to  commit.  One  ought  not,  it  may  be  said,  to  look  at  a 
French  farce  of  this  sort  seriously ;  but  then  it  is  so  feeble 
and  worn  that  it  makes  one  serious  ;  and  it  is  well  for  adapters 
to  know  that  we  have  had  enough  of  it,  not  to  say  too 
much.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  had  the  tact  to  perceive  which 
way  opinion  was  drifting,  and  he  abandoned  this  class  of 
piece  at  the  Criterion  some  years  ago.  A  company  by  which 
very  fair  work  might  be  done  if  the  opportunity  were  pro- 
vided has  been  engaged  at  Toole's  Theatre,  and  the  least  known 
member  of  it  does  best.  This  is  Mr.  F.  Kaye,  who  gave  a 
really  humorous  representation  of  that  familiar  stage  figure,  the 
timid  husband  who  lives  in  terror  of  his  wife.  The  part  was 
very  neatly  and  well  sustained  by  this  comedian,  by  whom,  if  he 
has  played  in  London  before,  our  attention  has  not  hitherto  been 
attracted.  Mr.  Charles  Glenney  and  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  are 
actors  of  a  certain  capacity  who  know  their  business,  and  rarely 
fall  below  a  modest  level  of  competence ;  and  very  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  two  actresses  here  associated  with  them, 
Miss  Grahame  and  Miss  Vane  Featherston.  A  Mr.  Compton 
Coutts  almost  creates  sympathy  for  himself  by  his  feeble  and 
totally  misdirected  effort  to  bestow  character  upon  the  part  he 
undertakes,  one  of  the  husbands  who  visit  the  bungalow.  Mr. 
Coutts  awakened  in  us  a  feeling  of  profound  melancholy.  Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  and  Miss  Cicely  Richards  do  what  they  can  to 
brighten  a  play  that  is  deficient  in  all  good  qualities. 

Very  pleasant  is  it  to  turn  from  two  mistakes  in  theatrical 
enterprise  to  an  undertaking  which  has  proved  itself  very  much 
the  reverse  of  mistaken.  Mr.  Buchanan's  A  Man's  Shadow 
(adapted  from  Koyer  la  Jlonte),  at  the  Haymarket,  improves 
greatly  on  acquaintance.  The  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  French 
story  are  now,  by  closer  playing,  far  better  concealed  than  they 
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■were,  and  the  whole  efl'ect  of  the  play  has  heen  improved  by 
manv  subtle  exercises  of  Mr.  Tree's  tact  and  experience.  He 
himself,  as  we  prophesied,  has  developed  his  performance  of 
Luversan,  the  spy,  into  a  very  striking  and  original  study  of 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  imparted  many  new 
and  distinctive  touches  to  the  somewhat  conventional  character 
of  the  falsely-accused  Laroque,  which  in  the  early  present- 
ments of  the  piece  seemed  a  little  colourless.  Both  by  him 
and  by  Mr.  Fernandez  the  trial  scene  is  played  to  what  may 
be  fairlv  called  perfection.  Miss  ISorreys  has  gained  sprightli- 
ness  as  Victoire,  Miss  Julia  Neilson  has  found  more  strength  as 
Madame  de  Noirville.  For  Mrs.  Tree's  graceful,  yet  forcible, 
performance  of  Madame  Laroque  throughout  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  found  :  but  the  very  highest  praise  must  be  given  to 
the  truth  and  tenderness  of  her  acting  in  two  scenes  of  a 
singularly  moving  character;  that  in  which  she  falls  fainting 
at  the  door  through  which  her  husband,  whom  she  loves  for  all 
she  believes  him  guilty,  has  been  taken  in  custody,  and  the  last 
scene  of  the  piece,  where  the  adapter's  ingenuity  has  provided  a 
succession  of  stirring  episodes.  In  both  scenes  the  impression 
produced  by  the  acting  is  of  a  kind  seldom  experienced. 


ROGUES  ALL ! 

["  Ecery  honest  man  in  Ireland  was  opposed  to  the  Union." — Sir  'William 
Darcoirt.] 

A  \  "  HAT!  "  every  honest  man  "  ?    A  crushing  sentence 
y  y      From  those  authoritative  lips  to  fall. 
Rogues,  all  the  others? — rogues  beyond  repentance? 
No  Il-rc— rt  to  be  found  among  them  all  ? 

Almost  you  have  achieved  the  refutation, 
Stern  moralist,  of  Burke's  oft-quoted  words  ; 

For,  if  you  have  not  quite  arraigned  a  nation, 
You  have  indicted — well,  a  good  two-thirds. 

Rogues  all,  rogues  all,  whoe'er  acclaimed  the  Union, 

In  any  rank,  of  either  race  or  creed, 
And  whether  of  the  dominant  communion 

Or  of  the  Church  aspiring  to  be  freed. 

Rogues  all  who  drafted  or  subscribed  the  addresses 

Showered  upon  the  Castle  fast  and  thick  ; 
"Whole  knavish  towns  with  rascals  for  burgesses — 

Cork,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick. 

Rogues  all  those  county  members  whom  so  clearly 
Ireland  discerned  and  spurned  as  false  to  her 

That  their  constituents  punished  them  severely 
By  sending  them  to  sit  at  Westminster. 

Tile  traitors  to  their  country,  all  who  classed  it 

Her  higher  fate  an  Empire's  life  to  share  ; 
Rogues  all  who  voted  for  the  scheme,  and  passed  it, 

A.  roguery  the  last  great  speech  of  Clare. 

A  sorry  sight,  a  sight  to  disconcert  you, 

This  mass  corrupt  of  tricksters,  swettened  not 

By  one  faint  foretaste  of  Gladstonian  virtue, 
By  one  redeeming  Il-rc— rt  in  the  lot. 

How  those  pale  shades  in  their  Elvsian  limbo 
Must  cower  to  hear  this  lofty  judge  condemn ; 

This  brazen-blusterous  censor,  arms  a-kimbo, 
Pronouncing  thus  upon  their  deeds  and  them ! 

Doubtless  the  damning  charge  which  so  doth  flutter 
That  shadowy  band  of  long-departed  knaves, 

These  L  nionists  had  heard  opponents  utter 
Full  oft,  ere  they  descended  to  their  graves. 

But  never,  never  can  the  accusation 

Have  fallen  so  shattering  of  all  defence, 
"Weighted  with  such  a  weight  of  reputation, 

Strong  with  such  strength  of  ripe  experience. 

Is  virtue  Separatism's  nursing  mother? 

Is  Unionism  falsehood's  hateful  growth  ? 
It  must  be  so ; — on  such  a  point  none  other 

Can  speak  like  H-rc— rt,  for  he's  tried  them  both. 

The  enemy  of  the  Union,  once  enlisted 

For  its  defence,  must  know,  we  all  allow, 
Save  by  the  light  of  conscience,  unassisted, 

"Whether  he  was  less  honest  then  than  now. 


REVIEWS. 


A  CENTURY  OF  REVOLUTION'.* 

THE  critic  is  not  that  member  of  the  human  race  who  least 
frequently  prays  to  be  saved  from  his  friends,  with  or  with- 
out the  usual   apparently  arrogant,   but   assuredly  not  quite 

*  A  Century  nf  Rivnlulinn.  Bv  W.  S.  Lillv.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1889. 


nonsensical,  addition  that  he  can  protect  himself  from  his 
enemies.  Whether  the  critical  temperament  is  or  is  not  inimical 
to  the  productive — whether  the  difficulty  which  a  man  inclined 
by  nature  and  trained  by  practice  to  be  critical  finds  in  "  letting 
himself  go,"  in  dismissing  the  thought"  What  will  the  fellows  on 
the  other  side  have  to  say  to  this  ?  is  really  a  great  hindrance, 
or  a  hindrance  at  all,  to  work,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot 
argue  out  here.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  no  books  is  the  critic 
so  sensitive  to  uncritical  faults  as  in  books  with  the  general  pur- 
port of  winch  he  agrees.  lie  knows  what  "  the  other  fellows  will 
say  "  well  enough,  and  the  knowledge  which  in  the  case  of  an  enemy 
converts  itself  into  a  joyful  "  thou  hast  given  a  handle  "  is  here 
a  positive  pain  and  grief.  Of  course  there  are  critics  who  are 
not  troubled  by  these  fine  fancies,  who  simply  set  the  trumpet  to 
their  lips  and  blow  for  anybody  who  speaks  on  their  own  side, 
and  either  do  not  care  (nor  perhaps  know)  what  will  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  or  at  least  hope  to  overbray  it.  That  is  not  the 
fashion  in  which  we  understand  criticism,  and  we  hereby  register 
a  declaration,  which  may  or  may  not  meet  with  credence,  that 
we  would  very  much  rather  tackle  the  most  formidable  book 
that  ever  appeared,  the  principles  of  which  we  do  not  agree  with 
(let  us  say  something  of  Hume's  or  of  Voltaire's),  than  have  to 
be  umpire  of  the  swashing  blow  of  such  a  champion  as  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us. 

Not  that  there  is  not  much  good  in  Mr.  Lilly.  He  is  on 
the  right  side  to  begin  with  ;  and  his  swashing  blows  are 
by  no  means  always,  or  even  very  often,  delivered  dans  Veau. 
His  book,  which  attempts  to  meet  in  mid-way  and  fight  fairly 
with  the  general  principle  that  the  French  Revolution  was  in 
its  results,  if  not  in  itself  (but  preferably  in  itself  as  well  as 
in  its  results),  a  boon  to  mankind,  is  an  attempt  in  a  direction 
which  is  the  right  direction.  On  many  detailed  points  his  argu- 
ment is  sound  and  happy.  He  deals  with  Mr.  John  Morley,  who 
is  his  chief  antagonist,  very  well,  exposing  the  curious  contrasts 
in  that  very  puzzling  writer's  work,  emphasizing  the  oddly  ex- 
treme views  which,  nobody  quite  knows  how,  have  embodied 
themselves — both  as  to  religion,  as  to  sociology,  and  as  to  politics 
—in  a  man  who,  on  some  sides  of  his  talent  and  most  sides  of  his 
character,  seems  to  be  fitted  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  office  of 
an  intelligent  Conservative  ;  and  preserving  throughout  the  good 
manners  which  are  seldom  more  required  than  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Morley,  who  never  forgets  his  own  manners,  except  in 
reference  to  the  Deity,  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  Mr.  Lilly  comes  across  such  a  promachos  of  the 
other  side  as  M.  Zola  he  is  still  better.  We  sit  unbuttoned  on 
the  bench  and  applaud  as  we  see  him  "  get  home  "  on  the  various 
points  of  M.  Zola's  uncomely  person,  with  something  like  the 
delight,  half  critical  and  half  ferocious,  which  might  have  been 
felt  (but  for  the  very  unsportsmanlike  close  of  that  mill)  by  any 
spectator  of  the  turn-up  between  the  Amateur  and  the  Baker. 
Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Lilly  goes  straight  to  the  point,  as 
where  he  says — upsetting  himself  a  little,  though  he  does  not 
know  it — that  "you  do  not  explain  a  thing  by  tracing  it  back  to 
its  rudimentary  forms."  Most  assuredly  you  do  not  ;  and  the  re- 
mark simply  cleaves  all  modern  "  scientism  "  to  the  breastbone. 
The  apercus  throughout  the  book  to  which  we  might  give  hardly 
less  praise  are  numberless.  Mr.  Lilly,  indeed,  has  nowhere  put  clearly 
(we  do  not  know  the  modern  political  philosopher  who  has)  the 
most  fatal  logical  lapse  of  the  revolutionary  and  Democratic 
dogma  ;  its  oblivion  of  the  fact  that,  while  proclaiming  loudly  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  equality  of  man,  it  practically 
abrogates  equality  and  rights  in  favour  of  what  we  have  often 
called  here  "  the  absolutely  irrational  tyranny  of  the  fifty-one  over 
the  forty-nine,"  though  every  person  in  the  forty-nine  has  rights 
and  equality  just  as  much  as  every  person  of  the  fifty-one;  but 
if  he  has  missed  this  fatal  blunder  he  has  "  spotted  "  many  others. 
He  has,  as  the  Laureate  says,  "  ruining  overthrown  "  the  notion 
that  any  liberty  worth  the  name  exists  in  France  now.  He  has 
shown  very  well,  indeed,  that  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  whether 
a-s  shown  in  a  dead  dog  like  the  late  M.  Paul  Bert,  or  in  a  live 
lion  like  Mr.  Morley,  represents  nothing  so  much  as  a  kind  of 
anti-religious  mania,  as  infdme  as  any  superstition  or  religion 
which  it  attacks,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the  justification  ex 
hypotheu  which  those  religions  and  superstitions  have  had.  And, 
let  us  add,  he  has  taken  with  his  book  the  trouble  which  used  to 
be  common,  but  which  is  now  rare,  of  arranging  it  in  such  a  fashion 
with  elaborately  reasoned  contents,  an  unusually  full  index,  and 
so  forth,  that  any  one  may  see  the  drift  of  his  argument  and  the 
gist  of  his  principal  conclusions.  This  service,  mechanical  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  a  small  one,  and  for  the  want  of  it  many  books  of  the 
present  day,  some  on  the  right  side  and  some  on  the  wrong,  are 
likely  to  be  and  to  remain  long  unread.  Few  modern  men  excel 
in  arrangement ;  hardly  any  modern  man  at  all  takes  trouble 
enough  to  give  his  reader  a  clue  to  whatsoever  arrangement  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to  devise  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  his  thoughts  before  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  them. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  hinted,  we  find  Mr.  Lilly  very  irritating 
at  times.  Minor  matters  of  expression  are,  perhaps,  of  little  im- 
portance. But  still,  though  The"rese  Levasseur  was  not  a  nice 
person  in  her  later  days  (if  she  was  at  any  time),  what  do  you 
gain  by  calling  her  Rousseau's  "  filthy  concubine  "  ?  It  is  surely 
as  well  to  leave  language  of  that  kind,  especially  in  reference  to 
a  person  who  was  certainly  at  first  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  to  the  other  side.  Then  we  have  Diderot.  Mr.  Lilly 
never  seems  quite  to  know  where  to  have  his  Diderot.    At  one 
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time  he  is  a  "  gluttonous  and  obscene  blasphemer,"  a  "  libidinous 
materialist,"  an  "  indescribably  filthy  writer  and  no  less  filthy 
liver  "  (we  know  our  Diderot  pretty  well,  but  the  authority  for 
this  last  exaggeration  of  his  compliance  with  certain  loose  fashions 
of  the  time  is  not  known  to  us),  and  so  forth.  But  when  Mr. 
Lilly  comes  to  M.  Zola,  and  the  affiliation  order  which  that  dirty 
little  talent  serves  on  Diderot's  great  and  often  quite  clean  genius, 
he  has  to  admit  the  "  vastness  "  of  the  "  genius  "  ;  he  has  to 
quote  the  affirmation  of  artistic  truth,  which  cuts  Naturalism  at 
the  root,  and  leaves  it  a  rotting,  lifeless  weed — the  demand  for 
"  quelque  chose  ulterieure  a  la  nature" — he  has  to  allow  that  "  he 
could  discourse  on  occasion  admirably  well."  These  things  do 
not  agree  admirably  well  together.  That  Diderot  wrote,  and 
took  money  for  writing,  things  which  he  had  much  better  have 
left  alone  ;  that  he  followed  the  fashions  of  his  day  to  decry,  not 
merely  conventions,  but  principles  of  which  his  sounder  sense 
should  have  shown  him,  and  did  at  times  show  him,  the  sacred- 
ness,  is  perfectly  true,  and  is  lamentable  enough.  That  he  was 
not  a  proper  moral  man  (just  as  his  contemporary  Bet  Flint,  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  "  loved,"  was  certainly  not  a  proper  moral  -woman)  is 
equally  true.  But  we  at  least  ask  nothing  better  than  the  twenty 
volumes  of  Diderot  wherewith  to  smash  the  revolutionaries  in 
religion,  art,  literature,  and  politics  out  of  their  own  prophet's 
mouth  ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  his  "  vast  genius,"  which  Mr. 
Lilly  admits,  and  for  the  admirable  humour  and  humanity  which 
perhaps  he  does  not  recognize,  we  say  that  the  second,  and  not 
the  first,  Cantica  of  any  new  Divine  Comedy  describes  the  place  of 
his  lot. 

But  there  is  much  worse  than  this  in  Mr.  Lilly  ;  for  undoubt- 
edly large  parts  of  Diderot  require  a  very  strong  stomach  to 
digest  them.     Mr.  Lilly,  while  directing  his  swashing  blows 
at  revolutionary  Liberalism,  revolutionary  Democracy,  revolu- 
tionary science,  still  protests  himself  a  Liberal,  a  Democrat,  a 
scientist  even.     He  is  desperately  wroth  with  "Renaissance 
Absolutism,"  and  the  wicked  Stuarts  who  followed  it ;  he  adores 
"the  great  event  of  1688"  ;  he  thinks  that  "  the  German  type  of 
Democracy,  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  history  and  of  science," 
is  just  the  nicest  thing  you  ever  saw.    "  In  this  disciplined  law- 
abiding  and  architectonic  [ah  !  the  blessedness  of  five  syllables  !] 
democracy  of  Germany  [shall  we  look  for  it  at  Vaduz  ?    Is  it  in 
Reuss-Greiz  that  they  sell  him,  the  architectonic  democracy  ?] 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  great  problem  of  the  age 
receive  its  solution."    "  Democracy  must  be  scientific ;  it  must 
accept  the  facts  of  all  the  sciences."    "  Ach !  mein  lieber  Mr. 
Lilly!"  might  a  man  say,  "  er  hennt  nic%t"  and  so  forth.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  use  bad  language  of  the  great  Liberal  party  in  the 
past.    It  has  furnished,  and  is  furnishing,  much  valuable  resist- 
ance, and  some  valuable  aggressive  action,  on  the  side  of  truth. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  again,  to  say  that  the  party  which,  under 
various  names,  has  opposed  the  Liberal  party  has  been  always  in 
the  right.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  exercised  much  mistaken 
tyranny,  has  fought  for  many  things  not  worth  fighting  for,  has 
opposed  many  things  which  might  have  been  very  well  admitted. 
But  the  sordid,  immovable,  inexorable  fact  remains  that  a  man 
who  opposes  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  "  cracks  up  "  the  great 
event  of  1688,  who  thunders  against  Democracy,  and  then  says 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  democracy  which  is  the  solution  of 
all  troubles ;  who  attacks  the  corner-stones  of  modern  science, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  urges  the  wholesale  adoption  of  the  build- 
ing, leaves  himself  open  to  the  most  crushing  retorts  from  his 
adversaries.    You  can  only  attack  Democracy  with  any  effect  by 
showing  (which  it  is  easy  enough  to  do)  that  Democracy  means 
unreason,  and  can  only  become  reasonable  in  proportion  as  it 
denies  or  ignores  its  own  principles  and  ceases  to  be  democratic. 
"What  are  "all  the  facts  of  science"  which  Mr.  Lilly  wants 
"  recognized  "  ?    The  facts  of  science  wyhich,  as  he  himself  says, 
and  as  Hume  said  long  before  him,  explain  nothing  ?  What 
has  science,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  usually  understood,  to  do 
with  politics  at  all  ?    History  has  to  do  hugely  with  them, 
philosophy   has   to   do,   literature   has  to  do,  even  art  in  a 
way  has  to  do — but  what  has  science  ?    Nothing.    And  when 
we  have  the   great  event  of   1688  cried   up   and  the  great 
event  of   1789  cried  down,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sane  critic, 
even  while  allowing  for  the  vast  difference  of  manner  in  the 
two  events,  not  to  admit  that  the  principle  of  the  two  was 
the  same.    Let  us  put  it  for  Mr.  Lilly  in  a  very  simple  fashion. 
Two  schools  simultaneously  "bar  out"  and  succeed.    The  one 
elects  masters,  arranges  its  work  and  its  play  sensibly,  abides 
by  the  rules  in  both,  and  gets  on  rather  better  than  before.  The 
other  makes  bonfires  of  the  forms,  invites  bad  characters  into  the 
dormitories,  abolishes  honest  beef  and  mutton  for  various  varieties 
of  "  sock,"  and  so  forth.    A  very  great  difference  of  result,  no 
doubt.    But  what  has  the  difference  of  result  to  do  with  the 
original  propriety  of  the  barring  out  ?  Will  one  any  more  than  the 
other  decide  the  question  whether  periodical  barrings-out  are  the 
proper  or  improper  basis  of  school-government  ? 


NOVELS.* 

IF  the  dialect  novel  is  to  be  an  established  institution  with  us 
as  it  is  in  America,  our  novelists  must  be  more  assiduous 

*  The  Tree  if  Kiwwledije.  Bv  G.  M.  ltobiiis.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst 
&  Blackett.  1889. 

The  Scotts  of  Bestminster.  By  J.  Masterman.  3  vols.  London  : 
Richard  Bunt  ley  &  Son.  1889. 


students  than  the  author  of  The  Tree  of  Knowledge.    Mrs.,  or 
Miss,  Robins,  it  is  fair  to  add,  obviously  tires  of  her  undertaking 
in  this  Devonshire  story,  and  after  the  first  volume  surrenders 
at  discretion.    At  the  outset,  however,  moved  by  the  example  of 
Mr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  and  the  author  of  Troy  Town, 
or  emulative  of  the  varying  success  of  Westicard  Ho  !  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  The  Dwule  Bluth,  the  writer  shows  a  certain 
alacrity  of  confidence.     There  are  the  rustic  folk  of  Devon 
picturesquely  presented  in  juxtaposition  to  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  fashionable  visitors  from  London.     The  country 
people  speak  what  purports  to  be  Devonshire  speech,  but  it  is 
of  the  kind  that  is  manufactured  to  order,  as  stage  properties 
are,  and  will  strike  a  native  with  the  sense  of  shame  that 
overwhelms  the  stranger.    The  scene  opens  in  a  fairy-like  combe, 
lying   deep  in  the   tolerably  bare,  well-farmed,  uninteresting 
uplands  of  the  sea-coast.    The  place  is  not  ill  described.  Many 
such  luxuriant  combes  surprise  the  wanderer  over  the  hills  along 
the  coast  between  Axe  and  Exe,  or  between  Berry  Head 
and  Salcombe.     From  the  geological  indications  this  secluded 
Devonian  Eden,  where  two  murders  are  attempted,  one  of  them 
successfully,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  is  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  or  Beer  Head.    From  the  dialectical 
evidence  the  man  of  Devon  would  be  justified  in  identifying  the 
district  with  the  city  of  Weissnichtivo,  or  where  you  please.  The 
story,  though  well  enough  written,  as  the  average  goes,  is  pre- 
posterous in  incident,  weak  in  characterization,  and  mawkish  in 
tone.    The  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating  specimens  of 
the  ingenue  conceivable.    She  is  reared  by  three  maiden  aunts  to 
the  age  of  nineteen  in  a  state  of  innocence,  ignorance,  and  lack  of 
raiment,  which  prepares  the  reader  for  the  disillusion  that  falls 
upon  the  wealthy  and  mysterious  Percivale  after  his  marriage 
with  her.    This  same  Percivale,  though  a  barren  prig,  does  her 
knightly  service.     He  suddenly  appears  on  the  coast  in  his 
yacht,  The  Swan,  as  her  champion,  when  she  is  suspected  by 
the  shrewd,  hard-headed  country  magistrate,  Henry  Fowler — 
not  Henry  the  Fowler — of  the  murder  of  her  half-brother, 
an  odious  little  brat  with  large  expectations.    From  the  first 
the  real  murderer  is  palpable  to   every  reader — he  is  the 
village  idiot,  and  a  very  proper  person  for  the  deed — yet  Henry 
Fowler,  whose  common  sense  is  much  vaunted,  and  who  is  a 
friend  of  the  lovely  Elaine,  is  determined,  like  another  Justice 
Shallow,  to  make  a  case  of  it — a  Constance  Kent  affair.    'Tis  the 
foolishest  business  imaginable.    Percivale  soon  tracks  the  matter 
out,  and  is  taken  for  better  or  worse  by  Elaine,  or  for  pure  grati- 
tude or  love  of  filthy  lucre.    As  she  is  known  by  two  names,  so 
is  he  made  to  play  two  parts.    He  is  now  the  knightly  Percivale, 
now  the  mystical  Lohengrin.    She  is  Elaine  when  Percivale  is- 
called  upon  for  the  Arthurian  part,  and  Elsa  when  he  is  required 
in  the  Wagnerian  character.    By  this  theatrical  doubling  the 
reader  is  made  to  feel  all  the  agonies  of  a  distressed  call-boy  fresh 
from  school.    The  remaining  persons  in  this  Devonshire  story- 
pale  their  ineffectual  fires  in  the  company  of  the  resplendent  hero. 
They  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.    In  the  end  Elaine-Elsa 
tells  the  secret  of  Percivale's  mystery  to  an  enemy ;  and,  after 
a  fatuous  scene  between  the  two,  as  dreary,  yet  not  so  long 
as  the  duet  in  Lohengrin,  the  Sican  sets  sail  with  her  party 
from  the  Devonian  valley  of  Avilion,  "  to  be  lost  evermore  in 
the  main." 

The  dialect  in  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  needs  not  to  be  ex- 
tensively sampled.    The  following  may  pass  well  for  English 
rustic  speech  in  novels,  but  it  is  as  like  Lowland  Scots  as 
Devonshire : — "  Me  mother  said  a  was  t'ask  yer  if  yer  was  goin' 
to  get  your  dinner  aout,  same  as  yesterday,  or  if  yer'd  get  your 
dinner  here  to-day?"    Again,  p.  37,  vol.  i.,  we  have,  "Well, 
now,  I  du  say  that  it's  nice  to  see  you,  Miss  Ullin,  and  Jane  tu  ! 
Come  along  in  out  of  the  heat — come  into  the  rhiime.    Is  all  the 
ladies  well  ?    How  du  they  like  this  weatherr,  and  how  du  yew 
like  it  yourself,  Miss  Ullin,  my  dearr  ?  "    This  last  sample  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  as  "the  Devonshire  dialect,"  and  the 
"soft  liquid  French  sound  of  the  m"  is  noticed,  contrasted 
with  "  the  rough  burr  of  the  r."    What  is  meant  by  the  "  burr" 
in  Devonshire  dialect  we  know  not,  "  burr  "  having  but  one  meaning 
in  speech,  and  one  that  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  crosses  the 
Tyne  northwards.   The  confusion  of  pronouns,  "  yer,"  and  so  forth, 
and,  in  other  sentences,  "  them  "  for  "  those,"  instead  of  "  they,"  is 
entirely  misleading.    The  old  formula  ought  to  have  served  the 
author  in  this  particular :—"' Wat  vor  this  gallers  they  giisen- 
chicks  ?  '  '  Wat  vor  I  gallers  they  giisen-chicks  !    Wat  vor  they 
giisen-chicks  vader  bite  my  leg  vor  than  ? ' "    And  better  still 
had  it  been  if  the  author  "had  studied  the  vernacular  as  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town 
(Cassell  &  Co.)    The  admirable  fidelity  with  which  the  Devon- 
shire speech  is  reproduced,  in  spirit  and  suggested  to  the  eye  and 
ear,  in  this  diverting  chronicle  has  been  some  time  recognized  by 
natives  and  dwellers  in  the  South  Hams  and  adjacent  parts.  Of 
the  precise  locality  indicated  bv  the  author  there  is  still,  we  believe, 
some  contention  among  judges.    For  aught  we  know,  as  Chaucer 
says  of  his  shipman,  "  'it  is  of  Dartemouth  "  that  "  Q,"  writes. 
Caleb  Trotter,  for  all  his  Wellerisms  and  Ramsbottomisms,  IB 
inimitable.    That  West  Saxon  speech,  with  its  so-called  Amen- 
1    canisms,  which  the  Devonshire  folk  introduced  into  New  England, 
1    where  it  does  still  mightily  prevail,  though  corrupted,  is  immor- 
talized in  the  mouth  of  Caleb  Trotter.    The  racy  humour,  the 
idioms,  the  inflexions,  are  reproduced  with  unsurpassed  truth 
and  purity ;  while  the  author's  skill  in  suggesting  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  as 'remarkable  as  it  is  rare.    We  take  by  hap  a  typical 
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example,  as  a  lesson  for  hardy  experimenters  like  the  author  of 
The  Tree  of  Knoicledge : — 

You've  heard  me  spake,  sir,  o'  Joe  Bonaday,  him  as  made  poetry  'long  wi' 
me  wnn  time  when  lying  becalmed  ott"  Ilfrycombe  ?  Well,  this  Joe  were  a 
Barnstaple  man,  bred  an'  born.  But  he  had  a  brother— Sam  were  hes 
name — as  came  an' settled  out  Came  way;  "ould  These-an'-Thicky,"  us 
used  to  call  'n.  Sam  was  a  crowder,  you  must  know,  an'  used  to  play  the 
fiddle  over  to  Tregarrick  fair  ;  but  he"  cudn'  niver  play  more  'n  two  tunes. 
••  Which  '11  'ee  ha',''  he  used  to  say.  "  which  '11  'ee  ha' — these  or  thicky  ?  " 
That's  why,  though  he  was  chrisn'd  Sam,  us  used  to  call  'n  These-an'- 
Thicky  for  short. 

To  cite  more  of  Caleb's  stories  at  this  date  is  needless.  Most 
people  who  have  been  stopping1  westward  this  season  know  all 
about  the  humours  of  Troy,  whether  it  be  this  side  of  the  Tamar 
or  the  other,  and  have  laughed  with  the  irrepressible  Caleb  "  and 
that  astounding  Admiral,  and  the  Twins  and  Tamsin."  For  the 
rest  there  is  the  new  edition  to  hand,  and  we  trust  it  may  bo 
"  jest  pull  hot  foot "  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Masterman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  very  fortunate  man.  lie  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  land  who  read  novels, 
not  merely  that  The  Scotts  of  Bestminster  is  bright,  wholesome,  and 
amusing,  but  for  the  unparalleled  and  impeccable  description  it 
contains  of  the  trials  of  a  young  mother  and  her  first  born.  The 
story  of  poor  Mrs.  Scott,  inexperienced,  ill,  travelling  in  India 
with  her  sick  husband,  charged  with  the  care  of  a  tender  and 
wonderful  infant,  is  told  with  admirable  truth  and  a  blended 
pathos  and  humour  that  is  perfectly  unaffected.  The  situation 
has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  so  happily  depicted,  and  if  Mr. 
Masterman  had  done  nothing  more  than  refute  the  vulgar  fallacy 
that  only  women  know  anything  of  the  ways  of  babies,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  sincerest  commendation  of  his  book.  But  there 
are  other  good  things  in  store  for  the  reader.  The  characters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  firmly  characterized.  Life  in  India  and  English 
country  life  are  faithfully  presented,  and  with  nothing  of  over- 
colour  or  eccentricity  in  the  treatment.  Mrs.  Smith,  though  a 
little  too  suggestive  of  a  lady  in  a  Gilbert-and-Sullivan  operetta, 
is  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  vuTgar,  good-hearted,  consequential 
woman,  not  altogether  unrecognizable  as  a  type  of  Anglo-Indian 
society.  The  episode  of  a  shipwreck  on  some  not  unfriendly  isles  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  though  rather  inordinately  spun  out,  is  cleverly 
imagined,  and  shows  that  an  old  and  picturesque  device  of 
novelists  is  by  no  means  exhausted  of  its  interest.  Altogether, 
The  Scotts  of  Bestminster  is  full  of  capable  work,  and  readable 
from  cover  to  cover. 


NEW  ENGLAND.' 

IF  Mr.  Fiske  had  cut  out  his  first  chapter  he  would  greatly  have 
improved  his  book.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him 
that  there  was  anything  ridiculous  in  beginning  a  short  account 
of  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  the  New  England  colonies 
with  a  discussion  as  to  the  import  of  the  dethronement  of  Romulus 
Augustulus  in  476,  or  that  his  readers  might  resent  being  told 
how  the  subject  of  some  of  Professor  Freeman's  lectures  at  Oxford 
illustrates  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  the  history 
of  the  "  Dark  Ages."  He  has  prefaced  his  legitimate  work  with 
an  introduction  mainly  on  the  "  English  idea"  of  representation, 
which  has  no  very  considerable  bearing  on  the  general  contents  of  his 
book.  Much  of  what  he  has  written  about  political  representa- 
tion suffers  from  his  ambiguous  phraseology.  The  term  "nation- 
making"  is  applied  alike  to  the  enslavement  of  foreign  nations 
by  Oriental  monarchs,  to  the  denationalizing  decrees  which  ex- 
tended the  Roman  citizenship  to  men  of  the  nations  subject 
to  Rome,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Parliamentary  representation 
by  the  English.  Surely  there  was  an  English  nation  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Nor  is  the  author's  history  above  reproach. 
His  choice  of  Frederic  H.  as  an  example  of  a  great  monarch  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  subjects  is  certainly  peculiar.  He  mis- 
apprehends and  overstates  the  constitutional  importance  of  the 
Parliament  summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1265,  when,  he 
says,  there  was  "  first  asserted  and  applied  at  Westminster  the 
fundamental  principle  of  '  no  taxation  without  representation.' " 
It  was  unwise  to  mention  AYycliffe  without  having  learnt  that 
he  was  not  a  "  professor,"  as  the  word  is  now  used,  at  Oxford, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  "  free-thinker,"  to  talk  about  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  heresy  without  having  learnt  that  there  was 
an  unwritten  Common  Law  in  England,  which  did  not  derive  its 
force  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  lastly,  to  choose  "  fine  tact " 
as  the  special  characteristic  which  Elizabeth  must  have  in- 
herited from  her  mother.  When  he  at  last  gets  to  his  proper 
subject,  we  find  much  to  praise  and  very  little  to  blame. 
The  assertion  that  the  abolition  of  tithes  has  been  adopted 
by  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  Protestant  world  is 
probably  a  mere  bit  of  hasty  writing.  The  narrative  is  well 
put  together,  and  is  far  more  brightly  told  than  any  of  the 
numberless  short  accounts  of  the  early  days  of  New  England  that 
have  yet  reached  us.  While  dwelling  with  laudable  pride  on 
the  achievements  of  the  settlers  and  the  results  of  their  work,  he 
freely  criticizes  their  motives  and  actions.  That  the  Puritan 
migration  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  religious  liberty  is, 
he  justly  says,  "  nonsense,"  and  he  pleads  that  it  is  consequently 
unjust  to  charge  the  colonists  with  inconsistency  because  they 
were  grossly  intolerant.    They  left  England  in  order  to  establish 

•  The  Beginnings  of  New  England ;  or,  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its 
Relations  to  Citil  and  Religious  Liberty.  By  John  Fiske.  London : 
Macmillan  £  Co.  18S9. 


a  theocratic  community,  and  their  scheme  did  not  admit  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  Nor  were  they  likely,  in  the  face  of  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  them,  to  be  tolerant  of  anything  which  tended 
to  weaken  or  destroy  unity  of  feeling.  Dissent  from  the  general 
religion  almost  necessarily  implied  political  discontent,  and  they 
acted  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Arnold,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Providence,  with  reference  to  Gorton's  case,  that  "  there  is  no 
State  but  in  the  first  place  will  seek  to  preserve  its  own  safety 
and  peace."  Mr.  Fiske's  statement  of  the  merits  and  defects 
inherent  in  the  theocratic  idea,  and  especially  apparent  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  was  most  thoroughly  followed  out,  is  well 
considered,  and  his  treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  New  England  colonists  with  reference  to  religious 
liberty  is  vigorous  and  interesting.  He  carries  his  narrative 
down  to  the  grant  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  of  1692,  and 
appends  a  useful  bibliographical  note,  in  which  we  are  glad  to 
observe  a  warm  acknowledgment  of  the  impartiality  and  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Doyle's  work,  The  English  in  America. 


THE  BLIND.* 

J 1 1IIIS  very  industrious  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Egerton  of 
J-  Tatton  was  the  chairman,  was  appointed  in  January  1886. 
It  visited  almost  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  Paris,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  also  made  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  principles  on  which  such  institutions  are  conducted  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  confine 
our  observations  to  the  blind,  leaving  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
another  occasion ;  and,  as  the  well-to-do  blind  are  few  in  number 
and  are  usually  well  cared  for,  and  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
modern  appliances  which  have  been  invented  for  the  alleviation 
of  their  sad  lot,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  about 
them  than  that  it  is  from  their  class,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  energy  in  the  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  terrible  disqualification  under  which 
they  suller  have  come.  The  late  Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  well-known 
example  of  that  energy,  and  there  are  others  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  mention.  One  instance  of  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  disabilities  of  blindness  which  is  related  by  the  Commis- 
sioners we  cannot  forbear  from  quoting.  At  the  college  at 
Worcester,  which  is  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  blind 
people,  the  pupils  were  playing  at  football  with  a  basket-ball  en- 
closing a  bell,  and  walking  on  stilts  with  perfect  fearlessness. 

To  the  seeing  (we  dislike  the  word  "  sighted,"  which  is  the  one 
most  in  use  among  people  associated  with  the  blind  to  indicate 
those  who  have  sight)  blindness  is  such  an  overwhelming 
calamity  that  it  seems  almost  brutal  to  do  anything  with  the 
blind  but  to  enable  them  to  lead  comfortable  lives  at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else.  Ry  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  it  was  provided 
that  the  relatives  of  blind  people,  being  of  sufficient  ability,  should 
maintain  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  poor  it  must  often  happen 
that  the  relatives  are  not  of  sufficient  ability,  and  in  that  case  the 
poor  blind  had  no  resource  but  the  workhouse  or  begging,  with  or 
without  "  a  musical  instrument " — hence  the  familiar  blind  fiddler. 
Ry  recent  legislation  the  guardians  of  the  poor  have  been  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
blind,  in  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  to  subscribe  to  the 
support  of  such  institutions. 

That  the  blind  could  be  taught  many  things  which  would 
make  their  lives  brighter  and  happier,  and  make  themselves 
more  useful  members  of  the  community,  has  apparently,  in 
England  at  least,  been  a  discovery  of  the  present  century.  In 
1800  there  were  but  four  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  now  sixty-one  of  various  kinds,  mostly 
schools  and  workshops.  The  idea  that  the  blind  should  be 
provided  for  comfortably  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  in 
Saxony,  and  the  result  is  well  told  by  Herr  Riittner,  the  director 
of  the  institution  at  Dresden,  in  a  memorandum  quoted  in  the 
Report.  After  stating  the  reasons  why  an  asylum  was  estab- 
lished in  which  the  blind  might  live,  "free  from  care  and  the 
chicaneries  of  the  world  "  (the  ideal  condition,  be  it  observed),  he 
goes  on : — ■ 

This  asylum  was  not  a  success,  for  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  only 
a  few  of  the  blind  discharged  from  the  institution  could  be  provided  for  ; 
the  greater  number  fell  back  again  into  beggary.  There  was  great  discon- 
tent in  the  asylum.  The  men  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  rise, 
take  their  meals,  and  work  by  the  clock.  The)'  only  thought  of  the 
restriction  to  their  liberty,  and,  having  grown  accustomed  to  the  acts  of 
benevolence  done  them,  they  demanded  them  as  a  right.  The  women, 
living  without  care  and  distraction,  became  shrewish,  and  embittered  their 
own  lives  for  mere  triHes. 

Experience  in  other  cases  shows  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
account  of  the  results  of  the  comfortable  system.  We  must 
harden  our  hearts,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  blind  themselves  and 
of  society,  remove  them  from  mendicancy,  and  teach  them  what 
they  can  be  taught. 

Ry  the  last  Census  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  England 
was  22,832,  in  Scotland  3,158,  in  Ireland  6,111,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  195  ;  total,  32,296.  Rut  the  Com- 
missioners think  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  real 
number,  as  persons  who  can  see  enough  to  walk  about  and  can 
distinguish  light  and  darkness  are  reluctant  to  include  themselves 

*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  Sfc, 
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among  the  blind.  Many  causes  of  blindness  are  preventable,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  has  been  a  sensible  decrease  in 
the  number  of  blind  persons  within  the  last  thirty  years.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  lost 
their  sight  from  purulent  ophthalmia  at  birth,  a  malady  which 
might  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  almost  altogether  extinguished, 
by  proper  treatment.  The  Commission  recommends  that  in- 
formation on  this  subject  should  be  circulated  through  the  Post 
Office.  In  Germany  the  importance  of  proper  treatment  at  this 
stage  is  recognized,  and  stringent  laws  exist  providing  for  the 
calling  in  of  a  doctor  in  cases  where  the  malady  exists  and  for- 
bidding, under  penalties,  treatment  by  anybody  but  a  doctor. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  numerous  so-called  accidents 
from  flying  shuttles,  from  burns  by  fire  or  acids,  and  from  flying 
stones  or  chips  in  workshops  could  be  greatly  diminished  by  care ; 
and,  if  English  people  could  abstain  from  blows,  probably  there 
would  be  fewer  blind  people  by  one-third.  The  blind  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes — namely,  those  blind  from  birth,  those 
■who  have  become  blind  in  after-life,  and  the  aged  blind  ;  and 
these  again  may  be  subdivided  into  those  who  are  totally  blind 
and  those  who  can  see  a  little  light.  For  educational  purposes 
these  latter  are  rightly  classified  as  blind  ;  but  their  condition  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  totally  blind,  as  they  are  much 
less  dependent. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  are  much  associated  with  the  blind 
that  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  from  birth  live  in  altogether 
a  different  world  from  the  seeing — a  world  in  which  there  is  no 
identification  even  of  their  most  intimate  companions  save  by 
hearing  or  touch — a  world  in  which  a  person's  idea  of  the  human 
countenance  must  be  derived  from  feeling  his  or  her  own  face, 
and  in  which  there  can  be  no  idea  of  the  human  eye — a  world  of 
utter  darkness,  in  which  there  is  no  colour  and  only  such  shapes 
as  may  be  distinguished  by  touch ;  in  which,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
taken  in  through  the  eye  is  absent — a  world  the  dweller  in  which 
is  supremely  helpless.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  world  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  sad  one  ?  The  blind  show  that  it  is  a  sad  one  by 
the  expression  of  their  faces,  which  in  many  cases  is  singularly 
distressing  ;  to  enter  a  room  in  which  there  are  many  blind  people, 
and  to  observe  that  there  is  no  recognition  except  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice  or  the  footstep,  is  a  sad  experience.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  seeing  to  imagine  the  lives  such  people  lead  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  self-concentration  which  is  the  effect  of  the  loss  of 
sight  is  bad  for  them  ;  that  they  can  do  work,  and  that  they  can 
learn,  and  that  learning  and  work  are  good  for  them.  Heading  is 
taught  by  touch.  A  book  is  a  number  of  large  sheets  of  paper 
which  have  been  stamped  in  such  a  manner  that  small  protuber- 
ances appear  on  the  other  side  ;  these  represent  letters  and  words, 
according  to  their  form.  A  clever  boy  can  learn  to  read  this 
raised  or  embossed  type  in  about  one  year ;  but  the  average  time 
for  a  child  is  about  two  years.  When  proficient  they  can  read 
almost  as  quickly  as  the  seeing.  Their  literature  is  necessarily 
limited ;  but  the  Bible,  an  English  history,  and  other  books,  have 
been  prepared  in  this  raised  type,  and  there  is  also  a  maga- 
zine on  purpose  for  the  blind.  Writing  is  taught  in  the 
same  way,  the  scholars  stamping  out  the  letters  themselves. 
There  is  a  most  ingenious  system  of  teaching  arithmetic  by 
means  of  a  perforated  metal  plate,  a  description  of  which 
would  make  us  exceed  our  limits  ;  but  by  it  children  can  do 
long  Reduction  and  Rule-of-three  sums  wTith  great  readiness. 
Basket-making,  mat-making,  brush-making,  and  chair-caning  are 
taught  with  success  to  men,  and  chair-caning  and  knitting  to 
women  and  girls.  But  music  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
subject  of  education  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
blind  people  have  a  better  ear  for  music  than  others.  Their  sense 
of  hearing  may  possibly  be  keener  from  cultivation,  but  the  reason 
they  become  musicians  is,  first,  that  music  gives  them  one  of  the 
few  pleasures  which  life  aflbrds,  and,  secondly,  that  to  those  with 
an  ear  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  learn.  In  Paris  music  has 
been  more  effectually  taught  than  anywhere  in  England,  and  a 
good  percentage  of  the  blind  are  there  doing  well  by  its  means. 
In  England  some  few  are  gaining  a  living  by  pianoforte-tuning, 
and  even  by  playing  the  organ  and  other  instruments,  but  com- 
paratively few  who  learn  music  are  able  to  make  their  living 

by  it- 

Of  the  blind  trained  in  institutions  it  would  appear  that  42  per 
cent,  do  not  after  leaving  continue  to  practise  the  industry  taught 
them,  while  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  do  work,  but  do 
not  earn  more  than  5s.  a  week.  "  This,"  say  the  Commissioners, 
"  indicates  a  great  deal  of  indifferent  teaching  or  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  working  and  disposing  of  their  work."  In  another 
part  of  their  Report,  however,  the  Commissioners  admit,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  blind  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  seeing.  They  make  some  kinds  of  rough  baskets  and 
some  kinds  of  mats  so  nearly  as  well  that  the  difference  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  but  the  blind  suffer  from  other  disabilities 
besides  blindness.  They  very  seldom  have  strong  health.  When 
physical  weakness  is  added  to  blindness,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  compete  wTith  healthy  seeing  people. 

There  is  a  great  desire  among  the  blind  to  teach  their  blind 
brethren,  and  also  a  desire  among  the  latter  to  be  taught  by  the 
blind,  and  this  is  done  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  almost 
entirely  at  the  Institution  Nationale  in  Paris,  but  the  supervision 
of  seeing  persons  appears  necessary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
one  or  two  blind  witnesses  impressed  on  the  Commissioners  that,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  Government  inspection  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  inspectors  should  be  blind  men,  "  because  a  seeing 


man  would  never  be  severe  enough  in  demanding  the  full  powers 
of  the  blind." 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners. They  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act  should  be  extended  to  the  blind,  and  that  their  attendance 
at  a  school  or  institution  should  be  enforced  from  the  age  of  5 
to  the  age  of  16 — that  is  to  say,  at  a  public  elementary  school 
from  5  to  12,  and  at  a  technical  or  industrial  training  school  from 
12  to  16 — and  that,  where  the  number  is  too  small  to  form  a  class, 
the  educational  authority  should  have  power  to  send  the  child  to 
an  existing  institution  or  to  provide  one  in  conjunction  with 
other  authorities.  And  that,  to  cover  the  expenses,  a  capitation 
grant  of  half  the  cost  of  instruction  should  be  given.  Under  the 
London  School  Board  the  annual  cost  of  educating  a  blind  child  is 
gl.  los.  z,d.,  and  at  Cardiff,  Bradford,  and  Sunderland  7/.  3.5.  id. 
Educating  a  seeing  child  in  the  same  school  would  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  something  under  il.  The  difficulty  of  educating  blind 
children  in  day  schools  is  the  trouble  of  getting  them  to  and 
from  the  schools,  as  they  have  to  be  attended,  and,  therefore, 
schools  in  which  blind  children  alone  are  taught  would  seem  out 
of  the  question,  unless  they  could  be  boarding  schools.  Probably 
the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  if  boarding  schools  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, is  the  special  class  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
in  elementary  schools,  with  a  grant  per  head  to  cover  the  extra 
cost ;  but  we  hardly  see  how  compulsion  could  be  worked.  With 
regard  to  the  adult  blind,  the  Commissioners  recommend  the' 
adoption  of  the  system  in  use  in  Saxony  of  supervision  and  help 
after  leaving  the  institution ;  for  the  details  of  this  system  the 
Report  must  be  referred  to. 

The  Commissioners  say  "  the  aged  blind  in  workhouses  at 
present  pass  a  wretched  existence,"  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  any  remedy  for  their  condition.  There  are  numerous 
charities  for  the  blind,  and  the  Commissioners  recommend  im- 
proved supervision  of  and  intercommunication  between  such 
charities.  Under  them  a  good  many  blind  people  receive  small 
pensions  ;  if  they  w-ere  better  managed,  more  would  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  There  is  one  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  which  we  heartily  agree — namely,  that  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  blind  should  be  strongly  discouraged;  how  their 
intermarriage  should  come  about  at  all  seems  odd,  but  we  should 
very  much  like  some  more  information  as  to  the  form  the  dis- 
couragement is  to  take. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

rpiIE  Sardinian  Tales  (1)  of  Signor  Giovanni  Saragat  are  admi- 
-L  rably  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs,  patriarchal 
and  picturesque,  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  When  they  are  de- 
scriptive it  is  with  so  excellent  a  sense  of  proportion  that,  although 
we  see  and  breathe  the  air  of  a  land  not  often  trodden  by  the 
tourist,  it  is  but  as  a  background  to  the  sturdy,  ignorant,  dignified 
figures  of  its  people.  There  is  a  freshness  and  maestria  in  the 
writer's  character-sketches  which  bring  us  nearer  to  them  than 
any  holiday  exploration  could  do.  For,  although  we  might  meet 
with  an  Ignazia,  type  of  healthy  feminine  vigour,  magnanimity, 
and  common  sense,  with  an  Antonicu  type  of  village  youth  and 
bravery,  with  an  epicurean  Tio  Antioco  and  a  pious  but  hot- 
tempered  Tio  Francesco-Angelo,  with  an  innocent  youth  of 
military  experience  who  has  served  his  three  years  on  the  main- 
land, and  even  with  his  sister  Mariedda,  the  fair  little  saint  whose 
heart  is  torn  between  the  rival  claims  of  earthly  and  spiritual 
love,  they  would  not  open  their  hearts  to  us  as  they  do  in  these 
pleasant  pages.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  would  admit 
us  to  their  feasts,  fights,  serenades,  and  secret  meetings,  exclusion 
from  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  much  quaint  and  picturesque 
experience.  Other  sides  of  native  character  are  revealed  in  the 
burglary  of  Coixedda,  the  parish  priest  disguised  as  the  Devil,  the 
vendetta  of  Prete  Andrea,  and  the  immunity  accorded  to  him  by 
the  six  jurymen  who  declared  him  innocent.  All  these  things 
are  told  with  an  absence  of  declamatory  emphasis,  a  tenderness, 
a  humour,  a  suggestive  and  almost  impersonal  irony  that  mark 
one  well  acquainted  with  a  people  set  apart  from  the  common- 
places of  civilization. 

Sulla  Montagna  ("  On  the  Heights  ")  (2)  is  a  strong  and  touching 
story  of  peasant  life,  as  true  as  only  the  best  art  can  be  to  nature, 
reproducing  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Marches,  redolent  of  its 
harvests,  eloquent  of  the  toils,  the  simple  pleasures,  the  passions 
and  the  beliefs  of  its  primitive  people.  The  idyllic  lovers  are  not 
more  idealized  than  is  the  prerogative  of  all  right-minded  heroes 
and  heroines  ;  the  most  carping  and  least  optimistic  of  critics 
will  hardly  cavil  at  the  "  illusion  "  of  their  steadfastness  and 
innocence.  The  agony  of  Antonuccio's  unmerited  disgrace ;  how 
fair  Menica  and  Agnese  the  witch  bore  witness  for  him  ;  what 
Agnese  said  to  the  judge  in  open  court  "  con  rispetto  parlando  "  ; 
the  confession  of  Lo  Storto,  a  village  Iago ;  how  the  choleric 
parish  priest  (whose  sermons,  beginning  "  umanissimi  uditori," 
were  wont  to  end  with  "  voi  altri  canaglia")  repented  him  of 
injustice,  and  how  happy  the  lovers  were  made  for  ever  after- 
wards, are  things  so  excellently  told  by  the  Signora  Pigorini- 
Beci  that  they  are  better  read  than  discussed. 

Signor  F.  de  Roberto,  in  a  prefatory  letter  to  his  publisher,  in 
which  he  incidentally  designates  M.  Zola  as  the  "  master  of 

(1)  Di  la  dal  mare.    Da  Giovanni  Saragat.    Mil  1110:  Brigola  &  Co. 

(2)  Sulla  Montagna.  Da  Caterina  Pigorini-Ueci.  Roma :  Direzione 
tklla  Nuova  Autologia. 
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masters,"  apologizes  for  the  idealism  of  Document i  umani  (3). 
These  idealistic  (?)  tales  follow  closely  on  the  production  of  Sorte, 
a  work  so  su<rcestive  of  the  manner  of  the  "master  of  masters" 
that  Signor  Treves  declined  to  publish  it,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  ethical  and  artistic  poverty,  but  because  he  held  such  works 
"to  be  injurious  to  the  good  taste  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
believed  the  writer's  talent  to  be  capable  of  better  things."  Signor 
de  Koberto  is  much  imbued  with  Gallicism.  His  dissertation 
on  the  right  of  every  man  to  write  how  and  what  he  pleases  is  a 
wordy  parody  of  M.  de  Maupassant's  famous  preface.  His 
Duchessa  di  Nell,  in  Studio  di  Donna,  talks  little,  but  thinks  the 
more.  She  is  elaborately  gowned  and  barricaded  by  furniture, 
among  which  Signor  de  Koberto  stumbles  on  the  last  novel  of  M. 
Paul  Rourget.  When,  in  a  loutre  and  sky-blue  tea-gown,  she  is 
discovered  in  a  remote  villa  by  the  object  of  her  choice  after 
days  of  passionate  longing,  she  asks  him,  "  Cavaliere,  do  you 
like  sweets?"  As  she  hands  him  the  bonbonniere  he  perceives 
that  the  skin  of  her  forehead  is  slightly  stained  witli  hair-dye, 
banished  are  the  silver  threads  he  had  admired  amid  her 
luxuriant  locks  when  he  last  met  her  in  a  grey,  tailor-made  goicn. 
More  to  her  surprise  than  ours,  he  bids  her  a  cold  good-bye  and 
flees  to  a  neighbouring  town.  Another  tribute  to  M.  Bourget  is 
the  exoticism  of  his  Princess  Borischeff.  Four  languages  are 
needful  for  the  baring  of  the  lady's  unsophisticated  soul.  This 
we  learn  from  a  polyglot  letter  written,  except  for  the  mixture 
of  tongues,  after  (a  long  way  after")  the  manner  of  a  Slav  heroine 
of  M.  Cherbuliez's.  In  the  blended  Americanese  and  Yolapuk  of 
her  signature,  Toute  (fie)  a  vous,  Caterine.  P.  Borischeff,  we  find 
the  first  indication  of  Signor  de  Roberto's  originality.  Realism,  he 
remarks,  is  the  truth  about  things  external,  idealism  the  truth 
about  things  invisible.  This  definition  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other;  but  why  should  it  induce  the  author  of  Documenti 
umani  to  mistake  the  Unreal  for  the  Ideal  ? 

The  author  of  Rosa,  scene  delta  vita  di  villaggio  (4)  tells  us 
that  his  book  is  not  a  novel,  by  which  he  allows  us  to  infer  that 
it  is  history.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  veritable  cyclopaedia  of  village 
types,  mostly  well  drawn.  His  artists  and  gentlefolk  are  less 
satisfactory.  The  book  is  too  long  and  so  laden  with  digressions 
on  art,  politics,  literature,  the  adventures  of  Italian  emigrants  in 
America,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  that,  when  at  last  we 
come  to  the  rounding  off  of  this  authentic  history,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is  all  about. 

Noemi  (5)  begins  life  with  sentiments  which  would  do  honour 
to  Mme.  Bovary.  In  the  cart  which  bears  her  from  her  rustic  home 
to  the  nearest  station  she  "  wishes  that  the  horse  might  never 
stop,"  she  "longs  to  be  borne  along  unceasingly  'twixt  the  blue  of 
infinite  space  and  the  dewy  green  of  the  landscape."  But  when 
this  too  artless  daughter  of  a  village  apothecary  arrives  at  Milan, 
it  is,  to  borrow  a  local  idiom,  "another  pair  of  gloves."  Noemi, 
no  longer  Mme.  Bovary,  but  Denise  (with  many  apologies  to 
Flaubert  and  the  younger  Dumas),  falls  a  ready  prey  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  curled  and  highly-scented  Marchesino.  The  author  is 
careful  to  wain  us  in  a  preface  to  this  "  simple  story  "  that  therein 
"  we  shall  find  no  trace  of  that  old-fashioned  morality  which 
awards  to  even*  one  his  or  her  due  .  .  .  for  in  this  wicked  world 
evil  is  done  without  either  redress  for  the  victim  or  punishment 
for  the  guilty."  "We  are  not  quite  so  sure  whether  the  victim  in 
this  case  is  Noemi,  or  whether  it  be  Arnaldo,  the  worthy  painter 
whom,  after  many  vicissitudes,  she  marries,  as  we  are  that  there 
is  little  trace  of  old-fashioned  or  of  any  other  sort  of  morality  in 
this  novel.  After  over  two  hundred  pages,  in  Which  the  objec- 
tionable element  is  carefully  eliminated,  Mercedes  is  delivered  of 
a  homily  on  the  possible  redemption  of  too  adventurous  ladies. 
AVe  fear  that  when  she  has  realized  that,  an  Arnaldo  who  is 
willing  to  "waive  the  absurd  prejudices  which  separate  one  class 
from  another"  is  rara  avis,  she  will  have  lost  her  last  illusion. 

Signor  Salvatore  Farina  has  added  an  epilogue  to  the  sketch 
published  simultaneously  some  two  years  ago  in  the  Nuova  Antologia 
and  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (6).  Between  the  prologue,  which 
opens  in  a  foundling  hospital,  and  the  epilogue,  which  ends  in 
the  gain  and  loss  of  all  the  two  heroes  had  wished  for,  the  greater 
part  of  their  long  lives  has  elapsed.  Signor  Farina  leaves  the 
intermediate  novel  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers.  He  has 
not  written  it  at  all;  but  so  potent  is  his  concentration  of 
thought  and  expression  that,  in  the  presages  of  the  prologue  and 
the  few  reminiscences  of  the  epilogue,  we  may  read  it  between 
the  lines,  just  as  in  the  Odyssey  we  are  conscious  of  the  beauty 
of  Xausicaa,  although  Homer  did  not  stoop  to  catalogue  its 
details.  The  story  of  Desiderio  Coppa  and  of  Desiderio  Diodato  is 
told  witli  the  art  of  a  consummate  litterateur,  with  a  purity  of 
language  admirably  free  from  the  Gallicism  which  mars  so  much 
good  Italian  writing,  and  with  an  ideal,  inherent  purity  of 
conception  as  difficult  to  define  as  it  is  delightful  to  meet  with. 

Signora  Maria  Savi-Lopez  has  not  inappropriately  dedicated 
her  "  Legends  of  the  Alps  "  (7)  to  the  Queen  of  Italy,  for  the  best 
told  of  her  tales  are  those  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  If  our  his- 
toric sense  has  a  leaning  towards  M.  Henri  Garrard's  view 
that   to   Thomas   and    not   to  Peter  of   Savoy  appertained 

(3)  Documenti  umani.    Da  F.  de  Koberto.    Milano:  Treves. 

(4)  Rosa,  scene  delta  vita  di  riltaggio.    Milano  :  Fior  di  Spina. 

(5)  Xnemi  da  Mircedi*.    Milano:  Galli. 

(6)  I  due  desideri,  IJro/og>  ed  Epilogs.  Da  Salvatore  Farini.  Milano: 
Brigola. 

(7)  Leggende  de.'le  Alpi.  Da  Maria  Savi- Lopez.  Torino:  Ermanno 
Loesclier. 


the  glory  of  the  battle  of  Chillon,  our  artistic  sense  is  not 
ill  pleased  when  Count  Pierre  appears  before  his  liege  lord  with 
one  half  of  his  handsome  truculent  person  clothed  in  silken 
raiment  and  the  other  half  in  steel.  "'Beau  cosin,' "  quoth 
Charlemagne,  "  'si  je  ne  vous  heusse  von  11 11  envestir  de  Chablaix, 
de  "\  audz  et  d'Ouste,  mais  que  je  les  heusse  voulu  avoir  pour  moi, 
que  heussiez  vous  fait  par  votre  foy  ? '  "  " 'Monsignieur,'"  replied 
Pierre,  taking  the  words  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  and  the  kudos 
from  his  memory,  vous  en  diray-ge  sur  la  foy  et  fidClite"  que  je. 
vous  doi,  je  vous  heusse  tourae"  le  cost(5  armtl  et  l'espfe,  et  me 
fusse  delfandu  jusqu'a  la  mort,  i'espe"e  au  poing.'"  The  gracefully 
dishevelled  Alpine  fairy  of  Signor  Carlo  Chessa's  frontispiece  pro- 
mises better  illustrations  than  are  furnished  by  some  sixty  coarse 
woodcuts.  The  promise  of  the  Signora  Savi-Lopez's  introduction 
shall  speak  for  itself: — "  When  all  the  legends  that  still  cling  to 
the  Alps  have  been  garnered,  I  think,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  we 
shall  possess  an  admirable  document  of  all  the  sweet,  grand,  or 
poetic  imaginings  woven  by  popular  fantasy  around  the  ancient 
myths  and  historic  emprises  of  our  fathers.  And  when  to  Alpine 
legends  -liall  be  added  those  equally  poetic  ones  of  the  Scottish 
and  Scandinavian  mountains  of  the  Sierras,  the  Carpathians,  and. 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  these  can  be  compared  to  others, 
a  new,  vast,  and  fecund  field  will  be  opened  t  o  the  learned  of  every 
clime."  All  of  which  is  undeniable.  But  had  these  pretty  Alpine  tales 
or  fragments  of  tales  come  to  us  in  simpler  garb,  interspersed  with 
less  pseudo-scientific  hypothesis,  the  cause  of  science  would  not 
have  suffered,  and  lovers  of  genuine  folklore  would  have  been 
better  pleased.  So  much  braying  of  trumpets  is  calculated  to 
invite  indiscreet  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jack  Frost's  and 
Karfunkel's  chassee-croisee  in  the  Alps  and  the  presence  of  "  Mary 
Morgan's  "  on  the  Continent.  For  the  mermaids  (sic),  who  under 
this  English  designation  disport  themselves  on  Baltic  strands  and 
in  Italian  pages,  "  que  font-elles  dans  cette  galere  ?  " 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Signor  A.  de  Gubernatis's 
Dizionario  degli  artisti  Italiani  viventi  (8)  (fascicolo  A  e  B),  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  Promised  Land  of  the  dilettante.  The 
next  number  will  appear  in  November  and  every  following  month 
until  the  work  is  completed. 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE.* 

~j\/T  OST  people  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  studies  with 
-LtJL  which  Mr.  Galton  has  principally  associated  his  name  as 
at  best  rather  suitable  to  the  dilettante,  if  not  absolutely  a  little 
frivolous.  It  is  flattering  in  a  small  way  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  with  scientific  precision,  to  have  one's  "swiftness  of? 
stroke,"  keenness  of  vision,  "  strength  of  squeeze,"  and  the  like, 
tested,  and  the  results  solemnly  recorded  for  anonymous  incorpo- 
ration into  a  book  of  high  repute.  Nor  is  it  less  pleasing  to  be 
sedulously  asked  about  one's  secret  views  of  numbers  from  one  to 
twenty  and  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  about  the  aptitudes  and 
illnesses,  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  good  and  bad 
temper  of  oneself  and  as  many  of  one's  relations  as  possible. 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Galton's  re- 
searches are  to  some  extent  considered  to  be  popular,  in  more 
senses  of  that  expressive  adjective  than  one.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Galton's  latest  volume  is  very 
far  from  being  popular.  It  is  technical  in  a  high  degree,  and  may 
be  colloquially  described  as  a  great  deal  too  "  stiff"  to  afford  the 
least  entertainment  to  the  casual  amateur  of  heredity.  It  con- 
tains no  pictures,  but  a  great  many  sums  and  long  tables,  the 
meaning  of  which  can  be  apprehended  only  after  a  careful  and. 
thorough  study  of  the  text. 

The  present  volume  largely  consists  of  matter  which  is  not 
new,  but  has  seen  the  light  before  in  some  of  the  many  articles, 
essays,  addresses,  and  so  forth,  which  the  author  has  published, 
from  time  to  time.  Much  of  such  matter  is  now  set  out  in  a 
more  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  more  comprehensive,  manner 
than  was  possible  by  the  original  mode  of  publication  ;  and  indeed 
the  object  of  the  present  work  seems  to  be  to  furnish  a  text-book 
to  serve  as  a  general  foundation  for  the  study  of  inheritance  at 
large,  with  especial  reference  to  human  beings.  The  first  five 
chapters  deal  with  the  subject  generally.  In  them  Mr.  Galton 
explains  his  terminology,  most  of  which  he  has  had  to  invent  for 
himself,  and  indicates  such  general  principles  as  he  believes  to  be 
properly  inducible  from  the  facts  affecting  inheritance  of  all 
kinds.  Chapter  vi.  deals  with  the  "  Records  of  Family  Faculties," 
known  to  students  of  Mr.  Galton's  researches  as  the  "  R.  F.  F.," 
and  with  the  famous  "Anthropometric  Laboratory  "  established 
at  one  of  the  more  recent  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington.  The 
four  following  chapters  respectively  contain  specific  records,  the 
result  of  investigation  by  Mr.  Galton  and  his  friends,  as  to 
Stature,  Eye  Colour,  the  Artistic  Faculty,  and  Disease.  These 
are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  "  latent  elements " — that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  probability  of  a  given  peculiarity  in  an  ancestor 
reappearing  in  his  comparatively  remote  descendants  after  an 
interval  of  non-appearance  in  persons  through  whom  it  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  transmitted — and  the  volume  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  results,  and  eight  appendices  containing  a 

(8)  Dizionario  drgli  artisti  viventi.  Da  A.  de  Gubernatis.  Firenze  : 
L.  ed  A.  S.  Gonnelli. 
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large  number  of  statements  in  tabular  form,  being  the  bases  of 
most  of  the  generalizations  asserted  in  the  text. 

The  most  striking  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Galton's 
work  is  its  want  of  precision.  Again  and  again  throughout  his 
calculations  we  meet  with  an  avowed  "  shot."  For  instance,  in 
dealing  with  average  human  measures,  Mr.  Galton  has  found  it 
practically  necessary  to  "  transmute "  the  measures  of  females 
into  terms  of  measures  for  males.  "  For  example  : — the  statures 
of  women  bear  to  those  of  men  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to 
thirteen."  Therefore,  for  purposes  of  calculating  stature,  a 
woman  may  be  considered  as  a  man  with  an  inch  added  to  his 
stature  for  every  foot  of  hers.  Mr.  Galton  uses  the  proportion  of 
loo  to  108  for  stature,  and  other  proportions  for  female  measures 
generally — e.g.  for  "  strength  of  squeeze,"  and  the  like.  As 
regards  stature,  which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy,  this  method  seems  reasonable  enough  ;  but 
when  widely  used  it  opens  a  considerable  door  for  error.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  weakness  in  Mr.  Galton's  methods  of  research,  ren- 
dered inevitable  by  circumstances,  that,  however  careful  his 
correspondents  may  be  in  their  statements,  they  must  rely  a 
great  deal  upon  hearsay,  and  even  where  they  report  such  simple 
matters  as  whether  eyes  or  hair  are  light  or  dark,  from  their 
personal  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  with  much  con- 
fidence upon  their  reports.  Any  one  who  will  try  the  experi- 
ment of  making  an  assertion  which  he  supposes  to  be  obviously 
true  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  eyes  of  some  person  well 
known  to  each  of  several  listeners  will  speedily  discover  how 
much  room  there  is  for  difference  of  opinion — and  very  con- 
fident opinion,  too — upon  questions  of  this  nature.  When  it 
comes  to  saying  that  such  and  such  members  of  a  large  family 
are  or  were  "  good-tempered,"  and  such  others  "  bad-tempered," 
or  to  writing  down  opposite  the  names  of  a  long  string  of 
relations  the  diseases  of  which  they  died  and  from  which  they 
suffered  in  life,  the  information  is  really  so  loose  that  no  sensible 
man  would  act  upon  it  for  any  practical  purpose.  These  con- 
siderations make  us  look  on  Mr.  Galton's  generalizations  about 
the  probable  influence  upon  descendants  of  ancestors,  about  the 
character  of  the  imaginary  person  whom  he  rather  fantastically 
styles  the  "  Mid- Parent,"  and  about  the  curves  of  frequency  into 
which  the  actual  or  probable  recurrence  of  physical  peculiarities 
will  naturally  fall,  as  pleasing  and  ingenious,  but  by  no  means 
irrefragable.  The  criticism,  of  course,  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
affects  only  the  question  whether  a  man  would  act  judiciously 
in  selecting  a  wife  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Galton's  statistics.  It  leaves  entirely  untouched  the  further  ques- 
tion whether,  assuming  the  former  to  be  unhesitatingly  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  any  considerable  number  of  persons  are  likely 
to  be  so  judicious  as  to  behave  accordingly. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  any  of  Mr.  Galton's  work,  to  add  that  his  lan- 
guage and  style  are  good,  that  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  his 
observations  are  alike  admirable,  and  that  his  discourse  abounds 
in  peculiarly  neat  and  original  analogies  and  speculations.  For 
the  benefit  of  others,  if  any  such  there  be,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  one  or  two  such  passages.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Latent 
Elements,"  Mr.  Galton  devises  a  most  ingenious  simile  from  play- 
ing-cards. Suppose  a  hand  of  thirteen  cards  to  be  dealt  from  each 
of  two  packs,  and  another  hand  of  thirteen  from  the  twenty-six 
so  obtained.  Then  any  given  card  in  either  of  the  original  packs 
may  be  dealt  in  the  final  pack,  while  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
them  will  not  be.  "  So,"  says  Mr.  Galton,  "  I  conceive  it  to  be 
with  hereditary  transmission.  No  given  pair  can  possibly  transmit 
the  whole  of  their  ancestral  qualities ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
probably  no  description  of  ancestor  whose  qualities  have  not  been 
in  some  cases  transmitted  to  a  descendant."  This  is  so  artful,  and 
analogies  are  such  a  fruitful  source  of  delusion,  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  observe  that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  any 
"  ancestral  quality  "  to  be  nearly  such  a  definite  and  enduring 
thing  as  a  playing-card,  but  rather  the  contrary.  No  such  criti- 
cism need  be  passed  on  the  following  poetical  parallel : — 

The  population  retains  its  peculiarities,  although  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  never  stationary.  In  these  respects  a  population  may  he 
compared  to  a  cloud  that  seems  to  repose  in  calm  upon  a  mountain  plateau, 
while  a  gale  of  wind  is  blowing  over  it.  'I  he  outline  of  the  cloud  remains 
unchanged,  although  its  elements  are  in  violent  movement,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion of  perpetual  destruction  and  renewal.  The  well-understood  cause  of 
such  clouds  is  the  deflection  of  a  wind  laden  with  invisible  vapour,  by 
means  of  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  mountain,  up  to  a  level  at  which  the 
atmosphere  is  much  colder  and  rarer  than  below.  Part  of  the  invisible 
vapour  with  which  the  wind  was  charged  becomes  thereby  condensed  into 
the  minute  particles  of  water  of  which  clouds  are  formed  After  a  while  the 
process  is  reversed.  The  particles  of  cloud,  having  been  carried  by  the  wind 
across  the  plateau,  are  swept  down  the  other  side  of  it  again  to  a  lower 
level,  and  during  their  descent  they  return  into  invisible  vapour.  Both  in 
the  cloud  and  in  the  population  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  continual 
supply  and  inrush  of  new  individuals  from  the  unseen  ;  they  remain  a 
while  as  visible  objects,  and  then  disappear.  The  cloud  and  the  population 
are  composed  of  elements  that  resemble  each  other  in  the  brevity  of  their 
existence,  while  the  general  features  of  the  cloud  and  of  the  population 
are  alike  in  that  they  abide. 


A  VOYAGE  IN  A  NORFOLK  WHERRY.* 

TpllIESLAND  Meres  and  through  the  Netherlands  is  the  some- 
■*    what  clumsy  title  of  a  very  entertaining  little  book.    It  was 

*  Friesland  Meres  and  through  the  Netherlands :  the  Voyage  o  f  a  Family 
in  a  Norfolk  Wherry.  By  Henry  Montagu  Doughty,  Author  of  "Summer 
in  Broadband."    London  :  Sampson  Low  it  Co.  1889. 


a  happy  thought  of  the  writer,  after  exhausting  the  not  very 
extensive  waterways  of  Norfolk,  to  transfer  his  "  wherry  ".  to  the 
"  greater  Broadland  "  of  Friesland,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  the  natives  the  way  about  their  own  waters.  The  land 
as  well  as  the  water  is  apparently  free  from  tourists,  and  so  little 
known  that  we  can  almost  sympathize  with  Mr.  Doughty's  friends, 
who  asked  him  when  he  came  home : — 

"  Do  tell  me,  where  is  Friesland  ?    Somewhere  near  Iceland,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  What  language  do  they  speak  ?  " 
"  What  did  you  find  to  eat  ?  " 

"What!  did  you  go  in  a  wherry?  Didn't  you  get  very  wet  when  it 
rained  ?    It  must  have  been  hard  worlc  rowing  her,"  &c. 

A  wherry  in  Norfolk  means  a  river  barge,  which,  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  its  lines  and  the  arrangement  of  its  sail,  can  lie  closer 
to  the  wind  than  any  craft  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  indeed, 
the  progress  of  the  Gipsg  through  Holland  and  Friesland  seems  to 
have  been  a  continuous  series  of  triumphs  over  the  local  "  tjalks  " 
and  other  craft.  For  sailing  on  fresh  water  nothing  that  floats 
can  beat  a  Norfolk  wherry  ;  like  house-boats  on  the  Thames  for 
size  and  comfort,  yet  safe  and  fast  and  handy  under  sail ;  they 
float  in  three  feet  of  water,  and  can  lead  where  nothing  bigger 
than  a  boat  can  follow.  Mr.  Doughty  is  evidently  an  experienced 
sailor-man,  and  seems  to  have  handled  his  craft  capitally  ;  but 
we  must  humbly  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  masthead  was 
the  correct  place  to  carry  his  ensign. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  his  book  is  the 
map  of  Friesland,  which  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  a  microscope 
would  be  needed  to  trace  the  sinuous  red  thread  which  marks  his 
route  through  the  countless  meres  and  canals  with  which  the 
province  is  veined.  He  visited  nearly  all  the  towns,  old  walled 
towns  most  of  them — Sneek,  Leeuwarden,  Dokkum,  Bolsward, 
AVorkum,  Sloten,  and  Lemrner — and  only  on  two  occasions  seems 
to  have  met  with  any  incivility.  His  subsequent  voyage  by  the 
Ysel  to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  by  Utrecht  and  Leiden  back  up 
the  western  part  of  Holland,  is  through  better-known  scenes,  and 
gives  one  a  charming  impression  of  green  landscapes,  street  canals, 
picturesque  gables,  carved  oak  panelling,  and  stained-glass 
windows.  Museums  are,  as  a  rule,  the  dreariest  of  human 
resorts ;  but  that  at  Leeuwarden,  whose  simple  name  is  the 
"  Friesch  Genootschap  van  Geshied  oudheid  en  Taalkende,"  must 
be  described  in  the  visitor's  own  words  : — ■ 

We  went  to  see  the  Museum,  because,  as  dear  old  Hans  Andersen  has 
taught  us,  "  You  must  do  it  for  decency's  sake,  for  you  are  sure  to  be  asked 
when  you  come  back,  and  then  you're  sure  to  be  told  that  you  have  omitted 
to  see  what  is  best  worth  seeing."  And,  prejudice  against  museums  apart, 
we  enjoved  ourselves  immensely,  for  we  found  delights  we  little  bargained 
for. 

Why  do  not  our  English  museum-makers  take  a  lesson  from  their  Frisian 
cousins,  and,  instead  of  putting  separate  pieces  of  puzzle  in  separate  glass 
cases,  fit  them  together,  and  instruct  us  with  a  harmonious  whole  ?  In 
this  museum  we  found  two  rooms  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
bodily  from  the  everyday  life  of  ancient  Hindelopen,  and  very  fascinating 
they  are. 

The  rooms  were  spotlessly  clean,  and  forcibly  reminded  us  of  a  model 
dairy  by  their  tiled  walls  and  floor,  and  the  soft  light  which  came  in  from 
a  small-paned  window.  Of  course  the  tiles  are  Old  Dutch,  with  biblical 
subjects.  In  the  first  room  were  sitting  and  standing  three  good  people, 
two  women  and  a  man,  in  the  quaintest  of  dresses.  They  were  discussing 
the  beverage  which  "cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  but  unluckily  they  were 
not  alive,  but  only  "  stuffed  people,"  as  some  one  called  the  figures  at  the 
"  Colonies,"  and  could  not  invite  us  to  partake. 

One  side  of  this  room  was  tilled  with  obi  oak  armoires,  two-storied,  and 
with  ma-sive  doors;  beds,  we  shrewdly  suspect  they  would  be,  did  these 
"  stuffed  people  "  require  such  accommodation,  and  there  were  little  painted 
ladders  for  climbing  into  them. 

Hindelonen  taste  in  colours  was  and  is  almost  barbaric,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  examples  here,  almost  Indian-looking,  with  closely  blended 
arabesque  patterns,  in  the  brightest  colours  imaginable.  Little  square 
"  stoofjes,"  or  foot-warming  footstools,  openwork  with  brass  handles,  a 
cradle,  I  think  a  tea-tray,  and  many  thinirs  beside.  There  was  no  carpet 
in  the  rooms,  only  a  small  round  mat  under  the  tea-table  ;  but  the  tiled 
floor  did  not  need  covering.  The  dresses  I  cannot  describe  ;  but  one  good 
dame  bad  a  beautiful  silver  chatelaine,  aud  the  mirror  which  hung  against 
the  wall  was  framed  in  tortoiseshell. 

But  no  inventory,  however  complete,  can  give  any  idea  of  the  charm  of 
the  place  ;  those  two  ghostly  rooms,  and  the  three  weird  figures  sitting  for 
ever  over  their  never-begun  and  never-finished  tea. 

There  is  an  equally  charming  description  of  a  palatial  doll's-house 
at  Utrecht :  indeed,  there  are  few  towns  in  Holland  or  Friesland 
without  some  sight  worth  seeing ;  a  gabled  street  closed  by  an 
ancient  gate,  a  tree-bordered  canal  street,  or  a  very  narrow  alley 
between  leaning  houses,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  broad  river  at  the  end 
of  it,  not  to  speak  of  churches  and  many-storied  Kenaissance 
town-halls  and  water-towers.  The  costumes  of  the  women  and 
their  extraordinary  gold  head-dresses  complete  the  picture,  and 
the  bright  colours,  set  off  by  the  brilliant  atmosphere,  made  the 
voyagers  feel  that  they  had,  indeed,  reached  a  new  country.  The 
artists  found  that  they  had  to  use  pure  colour,  instead  of  the 
grey  half-tones  to  which  they  were  accustomed  under  English 
skies : — 

The  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  brightness  of  the  colouring  was  notice- 
able. The  houses  are  of  red  brick,  or  else  painted  in  audacious  colours, 
looking  ever  fresh  ;  windows  are  large,  the  glass  more  than  merely  clean 
— policed — witli  immaculate  white  blinds.  Every  bit  of  brass  work  is 
burnished  ;  then  the  sky  is  pure  azure,  and  the  foliage  n  vivid  green. 
Filthy  black  smoke  never  sullies  these  Dutch  towns  ;  peat  is  the  common 
fuel,  and  makes  but  little  smoke — polite  simple-seeming  people  ;  such  were 
our  impressions. 

For  healthy  enjoyment,  including  almost  all  the  delights  of 
yachting,  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the  Indies  of  the  party,  com- 
bining with  all  this  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  foreign  country 
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without  the  ceaseless  worry  produced  by  hotels,  railways,  and 
luggage,  Mr.  Doughty's  mode  of  spending  his  summer  holiday, 
seems"  unequalled.  It  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been  done 
before  ;  hut  we  feel  sure  that  now  he  has  shown  the  way  it  will 
he  done  again.  Many  Englishmen,  of  course,  have  visited 
Holland  in  boats  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Doughty  heard  at  Edam  of 
an  "  Engelsch  schip  "  which  had  lain  there,  which  his  informant, 
a  farmer's  wife,  told  him  contained  "  four  men,  one  a  black  man, 
and  one  a  very  long  man."  They  slept  under  an  awning,  and 
bought  cheese  of  her ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  discover  the 
absolutely  perfect  vessel  for  the  purpose.  We  feel  quite  a  thrill 
of  patriotic  pride  as  we  read  of  the  way  in  which  the  familiar 
Norfolk  wherry  went  away  from  all  the  boeyers,  tjalks,  praams, 
schuits,  aaks,  schouws,  and  boks  with  which  the  lakes  and  rivers 
abounded  ;  for  in  Holland,  as  in  China,  many  are  born,  live  all 
their  days,  and  die  on  board  their  craft ;  generations  succeed 
each  other  who  have  no  homes  on  shore  : — 

Of  course  [says  Mr.  Doughty]  their  status  varies,  from  well-to-do 
families  iu  large" new  vessels,  smart  and  clean  as  any  yacht,  to  gipsy-look- 
ing folk  in  a  neglected  lighter  ;  hut  smiles  and  salutes,  never  an  ill  word  or 
look,  met  us  from  one  and  all,  and  the  country  over ;  and  I  never  saw  a 
■waterman  the  worse  for  liquor. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  illustrations,  done  in  pen- 
and-ink,  and  very  cleverly  and  effectively  done,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  party.  Slight  and  unpretending  though  many  of  them  are, 
they  form  a  notable  contrast  to  Mr.  C.  Davies's  blurred  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  scenes  in  his  somewhat  disappointing  book, 
On  Dutch  Waterways.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never 
beheld  such  a  craft,  the  cover  of  the  book  displays,  on  a  seascape 
ingeniously  formed  out  of  the  Dutch  flag,  a  stately  wherry  sail- 
ing in  the  wind's  eye,  while  a  local  tjalk  runs  before  it.  We 
think  it  very  possible  that  this  simple  account  of  the  Gipsy's 
adventures  may  incline  others  who  love  sailing,  sketching,  and 
out-of-the-way  travelling  to  be  advised  by  old  Thomas  Fuller: — "If 
thou  wilt  see  much  in  little,  travel  the  Low  Countries;  Holland 
is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  print,  for  Minerva,  Mars,  and 
Mercury,  learning  war  and  traffic." 


BOOKS  OX  THE  OUTSIDES  OF  BOOKS." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  must,  to  some  minds,  be  a  very  fascinating 
science.  Just  as  we  have  heard  an  amateur  architect 
remark  that  it  must  be  pleasant  to  design  houses  for  other  people 
to  live  in,  so  it  must  be  pleasant  to  write  about  books  without 
having  to  read  them.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  critic  who 
notices  bibliographical  works  cannot  be  expected,  even  by  the 
most  exorbitantly  tyrannical  editor,  to  read  even  one  of  them 
through  "from  cover  to  cover,"  or  "from  end  to  I."  The  object 
of  a  critical  notice  of  such  books  as  those  before  us  is  to  instruct 
the  patient  and  obedient  reader  as  to  which  he  may  safely  place 
on  his  shelves  for  occasional  consultation,  and  which  he  may 
hesitate  over  or  reject.  To  arrive  at  a  right  judgment  requires 
long  experience  of  such  books  and  of  the  kind  of  disappointment 
chiefly  encountered  in  consulting  them ;  and  it  needs  also,  with  an 
extreme  anxiety  for  exactness,  an  oblivion  for  faults  of  style,  or 
rather  for  absence  of  style,  and  for  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  particulars.  A  volume  of  Lowndes  may  serve,  in  the  almost 
total  absence  of  anything  else,  to  instruct,  if  not  to  entertain, 
a  very  omnivorous  reader  ;  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
first  book  on  our  list  is  the  introduction,  originally  compiled 
by  the  late  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  and  continued  to  the  present 
year  by  Mr.  Dullen.  The  book  itself  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  this  edition  by  expanding  the  subject-index,  which  previously 
was  of  comparatively  little  use.  It  now  gives  the  short  title  and 
ress-mark  of  every  book.  The  introduction  opens  with  a  contrast 
etween  the  Museum  of  1759  and  that  of  1859,  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  list  was  issued.  Admission  at  first,  and  down  to 
1 8 10,  was  by  ticket  only.  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  became  Principal 
Librarian,  seems  to  have  somewhat  modified  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed, and,  as  is  well  known,  restricted  admissions  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  here,  however,  he  congratulates  the  public 
on  the  large  number  of  readers,  a  daily  average  of  420  having 
been  attained.  Under  different  arrangements  it  has  now  risen  to 
620;  and  the  number  of  books  supplied  to  readers,  which  in  1859 
was  652,  has  now  risen  to  2,448.  The  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  has  enabled  the  authorities  "  to  avoid  the  enforced  closing 
of  the  Museum  on  the  occasion  of  a  London  fog,"  and  greatly  to 
extend  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  Heading  Room  can 
remain  open.  A  great  improvement  was  introduced  with  the 
electric  light  when  the  lowest  of  the  galleries  which  surround  the 
Reading  Room  was  filled  with  a  second  selection  of  works  of 
reference  to  the  number  of  18,000,  chosen  mainly  as  being  the 
works  most  frequently  in  requisition ;  and  these  books  can  be 
obtained  long  after  the  corridors  of  the  general  library  have  been 
closed  for  the  day.  The  body  of  the  Catalogue  before  us  is 
beyond  criticism.  To  the  superficial  observer  the  selection 
appears  highly  arbitrary ;  but  no  doubt  the  authorities  have  good 

*  Books  of  Reference  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Third 
edition.   Printed  for  the  Trustees.  1889. 

Catalogue  if  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Printed 
for  the  Trustees.  1839. 

The  Library  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Julian  Sharman.  London  : 
Stock.  1889. 


reasons  for  their  choice,  and  have  placed  on  these  shelves  the 
volumes  most  frequently  wanted  by  the  daily  reader. 

The  Catalogue  and  index  of  additions  to  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts fill  a  stout,  closely-printed  volume  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  pages.  It  comprises  all  acquisitions  made  between  1882 
and  1SS7.  "The  department,"  we  are  told,  "has,  during  the 
six  years  covered  by  this  Catalogue,  been  largely  benefited  by 
donations  from  various  sources."  Special  mention  is  made  in  the 
preface  of  Lord  Chichester's  munificent  gift  of  the  official  and 
private  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  for  forty-nine 
years  a  Minister  of  State,  having  become  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
1 7 17  and  having  given  up  the  Privy  Seal  in  1766,  two  years 
before  his  death.  Every  one  remembers  Walpole's  amusing 
account  of  him.  This  collection  consists  of  548  volumes,  besides 
3,483  charters  of  the  united  families  of  Holies  and  Pelham.  The 
department  has  also  been  enriched  with  a  considerable  number 
of  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  with  the  six  volumes  of  State 
papers  and  historical  documents  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  and  were  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1S83.  A 
wonderfully  complete  index  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume. 

Mr.  Sharman  has  endeavoured  very  bravely  to  identify  all  the 
books  named  in  two  inventories  of  the  library  of  Queen  Mary  of" 
Scotland.  He  has  succeeded  very  well  in  a  great  many  cases. 
The  Queen  evidently  not  only  brought  from  France  a  goodly 
parcel  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  Parisian  press  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  but  kept  up  the  supply  at  a  later  period, 
and  also  bought  a  few  books  printed  in  England.  The  number 
of  specimens  of  Galliot  du  Pre  and  of  Antoine  Verard  must  have 
been  considerable.  On  the  whole,  though  we  notice  some  mis- 
prints, and  though  Mr.  Sharman's  style  is  not  always  very  clear, 
this  is  a  book  which  sets  a  good  example.  A  considerable  know- 
ledge of  old  French  and  English  literature  is  involved  in  such 
an  essay  as  this  ;  hut  for  an  amateur  with  ample  leisure  a  task 
like  that  which  Mr.  Sharman  has  set  himself  must  be  very 
pleasant.  In  quoting  Notes  and  Queries  on  p.  45,  Mr.  Sharman 
should  have  mentioned  the  series,  and  we  observe  that  on  p.  50 
he  uses  the  word  "  copy "  for  "  edition."  At  p.  52  there  is  an 
amusing  example  of  Miss  Strickland's  way  of  writing  history. 
It  relates  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  translation  of  Boethius.  Mr. 
Sharman  might  have  found  a  more  exact  account  of  the  work. 
Bowyer,  who  kept  the  Tower  records,  wrote  to  the  Queen  in 
1593,  and  sent  her  a  computation  that  the  work  had  occupied 
her  in  all  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a 
day.  Mr.  Sharman's  heraldry  fails  him  at  p.  132,  where  he 
speaks  of  Queen  Mary  as  "quartering"  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  an  interesting  volume  not  to  the 
bibliographer  alone,  but  to  any  historical  student,  and  throws 
some  side  light  on  an  obscure  period. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IVT  JULIEN  TIERSOT,  some  four  years  ago,  received  an 
Lt-L  •  Institute  "  crown  "  for  an  essay  on  a  certain  period  of 
French  popular  song-writing,  and  has  now  amplified  it  into  a 
volume  which  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  matter  (1).  It 
must  be  a  question  for  opiuion  to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  not  to  keep  the  purely  literary  and  the  purely  musical  sides  of 
such  a  subject  apart.  M.  Tiersot  has  not  kept  them  apart,  and 
in  handling  them  together  has  ventured  into  the  very  perilous 
region  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  ancients,  designating  the 
"  mode "  of  this  folk-song  as  "  hypodorian,  concluding  on  the 
dominant,"  of  that  as  "  a  mixture  of  the  major  and  hypo- 
phrygian  modes,"  and  so  forth.  We  think  we  are  not  rash 
in  saying  that  such  matters  are  too  technical,  if  not  too  con- 
tentious, for  it  to  be  satisfactory  to  treat  them  otherwise  than 
by  themselves.  The  purely  literary  part  of  the  matter,  and 
the  border-ground  between  the  literary  and  the  technically 
musical,  offered  an  ample  field,  of  which  M.  Tiersot  has  availed 
himself  not  ill.  He  has  covered  in  his  view  a  very  wide 
space,  extending  from  the  early  romances,  of  which  "  Fair 
Isabel "  is  a  specimen,  to  this  present  nineteenth  century ;  he 
has  endeavoured  to  "  rationalize "  the  songs  into  love-songs, 
songs  of  the  maumariee  or  unhappy  wife,  war-songs,  drinking- 
songs,  historical  and  other  ballads,  and  the  like  ;  and,  finally,  he 
has,  as  we  have  said,  devoted  very  considerable  pains  to  the 
airs  as  well  as  to  the  words.  It  would  appear  that  he  has 
acquainted  himself  with  most  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
including  the  recent  researches  of  "  folklorists,"  and  his  book 
contains  very  copious  references  to  other  works  where  the  in- 
quirer may  fill  up  his  stock  of  information.  If  a  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  it  anywhere,  it  must  probably  be  that,  while 
it  offers  much  more  information  in  detail  than  is  necessary  for  an 
essay,  we  have  still  nothing  like  an  exhaustive  history  of  French 
folk-song.  To  give  this  in  full  with  all  the  variants  of  the  dif- 
ferent songs,  after  the  fashion  of  Professor  Child's  monumental 
collection  of  English  ballads,  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in 
any  single  volume  of  a  less  size  than  Webster's  Dictionary.  But 
we  think  that  M.  Tiersot  might  have  given  a  rather  smaller,  but 
still  representative,  collection  of  extracts  in  his  text,  and  have 
thus  made  room  for  a  nearly,  if  not  quite,  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
songs  (not,  of  course,  given  in  full)  in  an  appendix  or  a  separate 

(1)  Histoire  de  la  chanson  populaire  en  France.  Par  Julien  Tiersot. 
Paris  :  Plou. 
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division  of  the  book.  There  are,  however,  always  difficulties  in 
the  enlargement  of  a  prize  essay  into  a  book,  and  M.  Tiersot's 
volume  is  more  than  interesting  enough  as  it  is  to  justify  itself, 
and  also  the  fuller  notice  which  we  hope  to  give  it  elsewhere. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  La  nouvelle  Heloise  (2)  should  make 
ker  appearance  in  M.  Jouaust's  extremely  beautiful  "  Petite 
Bibliotheque  Artistique " — the  most  satisfactory,  on  the  whole, 
cf  the  numerous  collections  of  the  kind  which  are  now  produced 
in  France — than  that  she  should  have  waited  so  long  for  a  place 
in  it.  True,  Julie  is  not  the  attraction  that  once  she  was — that 
she  was,  as  has  j  11st  been  shown  in  the  letters  published  by  Mr. 
David  Ritchie,  even  to  a  girl  so  little  sentimental  as  Jane  Welsh 
(soon  to  be  Carlyle),  sixty  years  ago.  The  magnificent  lines 
(perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  and  most  genuine  that  he  ever 
wrote)  of  Byron  in  Childe  Harold  remain,  and  will  remain  for 
ever,  to  show  what  that  attraction  was  to  two  generations,  not 
the  foolishest  that  Europe  has  known  ;  and  more  than  one  prose 
passage  of  Ilazlitt,  a  person  sufficiently  different  from  Byron, 
might  be  cited  to  accompany  them.  Even  to  this  day,  out  of  fashion 
as  the  style  is,  deliberately  as  Rousseau  went  out  of  his  way  to 
choke  his  book  with  surplusage  of  sentimentality  and  to  starve 
it  with  penury  of  incident,  no  one  who  has  what  its  own  day 
called  an  dme  sensible  can  read  the  immortal  "  Oh  !  mourons,  ma 
douce  aniie,"  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  passages,  without  acknow- 
ledging that  here  at  least  the  author  attained  to  that  greatest 
triumph  of  literature — -the  embodying  of  a  particular  phase  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  experience  in  words  more  adequate,  more 
vivid,  more  forcible  than  any  other  writer  has  given  to  it.  But 
almost  from  the  first  there  has  been  a  strong  party  against  poor 
Mme.  de  Wolmar.  Even  on  the  Continent,  and  still  more  in 
England,  those  who  prize  (and  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  them)  reticence  about  the  delights  of  passion  have  always 
looked  on  the  book  as  an  unmanly,  if  not  a  positively  immoral, 
piece  of  gush.  It  has  been  urged — and,  indeed,  it  is  very  hard 
to  deny  it — that  Saint-Preux  was  not  only  not  a  gentleman  by 
birth  (which  he  could  not  help),  but  was  also,  like  his  very 
gifted,  but  sometimes  very  despicable,  creator,  the  reverse  of  a 
gentleman  now  and  then  in  his  sentiments  and  behaviour.  The 
opinion  of  the  saner  part  of  the  civilized  world — even  of  the 
saner  among  those  who  fervently  admire  parts  of  the  book — 
has  always  been  that,  if  the  passages  referring  to  Mylord 
Edouard  Bomston  and  M.  de  Wolmar  respectively  could  have 
been  separately  hung  round  the  necks  of  those  two  personages, 
and  the  whole  parcel  have  then  been  drowned  in  the  profoundest 
corner  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  had  been  a  blessed  riddance. 
Still  with  the  more  capable  students  of  literature  the  book,  even 
with  this  heavy  load,  will  survive  and  float  unmerged  in  the 
other  lake  of  Oblivion  for  ever  and  ever — all  the  more  that 
the  old  reproach  of  immorality  brought  against  it  has,  since  the 
advent  of  Naturalism,  been  exchanged  for  that  of  insipid  dul- 
ness.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  at  any  great  length  that 
M.  Jouaust's  presentation  of  the  first  instalment  of  it  is  imma- 
culate in  all  respects  of  workmanship.  The  illustrations  are 
charming,  and  only  too  few — the  frontispiece  of  Jean-Jacques,  in 
his  famous  Armenian  dress,  is  more  prepossessing  than  usual,  and 
the  two  etchings  by  M.  Hedouin,  the  famous  Bosquet  scene,  and 
the  last  farewell,  where  Saint-Preux  grovels  on  the  stairs,  are 
among  the  most  successful  book  illustrations  that  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  first-named  plate  the  action  of  Claire 
playfully  pushing  Julie  forward  is  charmingly  given  ;  and  in  the 
second,  all  suspicion  of  the  ridiculous — a  peril  especially  incident 
to  the  treatment  of  such  a  scene  in  miniature — is  avoided.  The 
text  appears  also  to  have  been  printed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  divers  faults,  which  always  creep  into  constantly  reprinted 
matter,  have  been  removed.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  with 
the  introduction.  M.  John  Grand-Carteret  has  done  most  ex- 
cellent and  agreeable  work  as  an  iconographer,  and  knows  his 
eighteenth  century  well ;  but  we  had  not  previously  any  reason 
to  think  highly  of  him  as  a  literary  critic,  nor  have  we  now.  To 
class  Scott  with  "  gens  qui  n'ont  pas  d'arne,"  and  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind,  because  he  did  not  like  a  book  which 
it  is  extremely  probable  he  never  read  in  the  original,  and  his 
dislike  for  which  is  easily  accountable  for,  is  uncritical  to  the 
point  of  imbecility,  and  there  is  much  else  both  of  praise  and 
blame,  which  is  equally  questionable.  But  the  introductions  play 
but  a  small  part  in  these  beautiful  editions,  and  may  almost  be 
neglected. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  appropriate  start  is  made  with  "  The  Temple  Library  "  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  Select  Essays  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
etchings  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton  (Dent  &  Co.),  two  volumes  clad 
in  the  prettiest  Quakerish  hue  imaginable,  the  type  and  paper  de- 
lightful to  sight  and  touch,  the  selection  and  notes  altogether 
such  as  good  Johnsonians  must  expect  of  an  editor  of  Dr.  Hill's 
equipment.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  the  hopeless  loss  of  influence 
sustained  by  the  Johnsonian  essay  that  these  charming  reprints 
are  ottered,  no  doubt  wisely,  to  the  few.  The  issue  is  limited, 
and  there  is  a  "large  paper"  form,  also  limited.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time,  after  its  publication  was  abandoned,  when  the 
Rambler circulated  freely,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
it  was  piously  preserved.    Ramblers  and  Idlers  may  be  even  now 


picked  up  by  the  book-hunter,  substantially  bound  in  leather, 
although  the  original  reception  was,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  not 
encouraging.  The  fate  of  Johnson's  essays  is  sad,  indeed,  though 
scarcely  so  melancholy  as  the  neglect  of  Cowley,  with  which  Dr. 
Hill  compares  it.  There  is  a  fashion  in  periodical  literature,  and 
the  bulk  of  readers  obey  it  and  follow  with  fervour.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  public  given  over  to  Tit-Bits  should  fall  back 
on  the  ephemeral  or  light  literature  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Hill's 
selection  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  good  one.  It  includes  a  fair 
sample  of  Johnson's  contributions  to  Hawkesworth's  Adventurer, 
and,  it  is  well  to  note,  though  the  Rambler  does  much  more 
abound,  a  capital  gathering  of  Idlers.  If,  as  bookseller  Cave 
confessed,  "  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  Great  Rambler,"  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  he  is  the  greater  Idler.  Those  persons 
whose  regard  for  Johnsonian  criticism  is  much  the  same  as  the 
attitude  of  Coleridge's  servant  towards  the  author  of  the  Watch- 
man— "  La,  sir  !  it's  only  Idlers  "  is  the  mark  of  the  tribe — might 
do  worse  things  than  study  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Minim. 

An  instructive  and  suggestive  summary  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  English  political  history  is  put  forth  as  "a  handbook  for 
Unionists,"  under  the  title  Mr.  Gladstone  and  English  Politics 
(Woodford,  Fawcett,  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  George  Brooks,  whose  record 
is  not  merely  exhaustive  and  searching,  but  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  of  the  writer's  recent  conversion  from  the  Gladstonian 
faith.  If  we  had  not  too  much  evidence  of  the  extremely  limited 
reading  of  the  average  good  Gladstonian,  both  in  past  history  and 
recent,  we  should  be  hopeful  of  excellent  results  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Brooks's  plain-spoken,  forcible,  and  convincing  book. 
The  writer  hailed  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  measure  with  joy  ; 
but  he  was  previously  a  vigorous  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
older  Irish  policy  of  sops  and  tinkering.  A  visit  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  Presidential  election  cured  him  of  all 
belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  newest  panacea  for  Irish  "  disaffection," 
and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  experience  must  necessarily  lead 
any  earnest  inquirer,  free  from  partisan  spirit,  to  the  same 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Brooks.  In  America,  as  the  writer 
observes,  the  Home  Rule  movement  has  "  its  base,  its  centre,  its 
life,  and  strength  "  ;  and  there  he  found  the  professed  enemies  of 
his  country  banded  together  in  support  of  it.  Hence  Mr.  Brooks 
was  impelled  to  reconsider  his  position,  and  the  vindication  of  his 
changed  convictions  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  any  respect 
for  or  faith  in  Liberalism. 

Your  voyager  who  keeps  a  journal  and  prints  it  at  request  of 
friends  is  not  always  so  frank  and  fearless  a  chronicler  of  small 
beer  as  is  Mr.  Marchamp  Longway  (J.  C.  P.  W.),  whose  London 
to  Melbourne  (Remington  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of  the  ordinary 
impressions  of  a  voyager  on  an  Orient  Line  steamer  from  London 
to  Australia.  In  addition  to  the  unutterable  excitements  that 
ever  attend  a  sea  voyage,  the  author  provides  a  pitiless  account 
of  a  visit  to  Naples,  Pompeii,  and  so  forth,  of  which  we  can  only 
remark  that,  having  read  it,  we  would  not  invite  our  worst 
enemy  to  incur  the  "  yawn  of  such  a  venture." 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  new  editions  of 
Kingsley's  Play  and  Puritans,  and  other  Essays;  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
Sheridan,  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series ;  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge's  Chantry  House,  and  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho !  a  re- 
issue of  the  famous  Devonshire  romance  at  sixpence,  printed  in 
double  columns  of  good  clear  type  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

With  due  allowance  for  the  lessened  range  available,  Mr.  Alfred 
II.  Miles  has  succeeded  quite  as  well  with  his  collection  of  short 
tales,  Fifty-t wo  Stories  for  Girls  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  as  with  the 
companion  volume  for  boys,  already  noticed.  The  editorial  aim 
and  method  are  the  same.  The  stories,  from  many  sources,  are 
classified  under  the  various  heads  of  Home  and  School,  Heroism, 
Adventure,  Domestic  Life,  Historical  and  Fairy  Lore,  and,  with 
all  this  uncommon  variety,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
fifty-two  without  merit. 

We  have  also  received  the  new  volume  of  that  well-established 
favourite  The  Quiver  (Cassell  &  Co.),  compact  of  wholesome 
reading  and  pretty  illustrations ;  the  Handbook  for  Jamaica  for 
1889-90  (Stanford),  edited  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Sinclair  and  Laurence 
R.  Fyfe,  comprising  statistical  and  other  information,  with  a  map 
of  the  island  prepared  from  the  Government  survey  ;  and  The 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  1888-9  (Liverpool:  Rockliff),  an  official 
description  of  "  the  country  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,"  with 
statistics  and  illustrations  that  oiler  striking  evidence  of  its 
progress  and  prosperity. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  tsith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknoivledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


(2)  J.-J.  Rouaieau — La  nouvelle  HdoUe.  Preoiifcre  partie.  Edition  Jouaust. 
Paris :  Librairie  dcs  Bibliophiles. 
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EAST  AND  WEST. 

ALMOS  before  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Berlin  was 
over  i  interest  was  eclipsed,  at  any  rate  in  the  eyes 
of  the  quidnuncs,  by  the  speech  of  Signor  Crispi  at  the 
banquet  given  to  him  at  Palermo.  Even  before  the  provi- 
sion of  this  new  subject  the  interest  excited  in  the  older  one 
had  been  but  languid.  A  laborious  comparison  of  versions 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  Emperor  had  spoken 
more  and  the  Czar  less  cordially  than  was  at  first  reported, 
an  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  official  and  the 
popular  welcome,  seme  stories  as  to  personal  conversations 
between  the  Czar  and  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  subject  of 
Bulgaria — these  were  things  which  did  not  evince  any 
very  lively  curiosity  on  the  subject  or  testify  to  any  great 
importance  in  it.  Nor,  in  fact,  was  there  much  of  either. 
The  delay  of  the  visit  and  the  rather  singular  tactics  adopted 
in  regard  to  it  by  the  press  of  a  country  where  the  press  is 
specially  under  official  control,  of  one  kind  or  another,  had 
given  to  the  thing  a  wholly  factitious  attraction.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  singular  if  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
William  had  not  been  returned  ;  but  its  return  was  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  (or,  rather,  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  it)  to 
alter  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree.  That  it  is  practically  impossible  for  these  rela- 
tions to  be  actively  friendly  has  been  shown  here  over  and  over 
again.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  visit  may  have  allayed 
some  personal  soreness,  and  so  have  done  good  ;  while  it  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  it  can  have  done  any  harm.  If 
any  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  strange  and  unworthy 
sentiments  which  occupy  the  Czar's  mind  in  relation  to 
Bulgaria,  we  fear  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure ;  and  no 
other  question  of  high  policy  is  likely  to  have  been  mooted. 

The  curiously  empirical  character  of  most  handlings  of 
foreign  policy  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  fact  that,  while  some  critics  have  affected  to  regard  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister's  speech  as  directed,  with  as  little 
disguise  of  aim  as  is  consistent  with  usage,  at  the  attack  on 
Italian  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  made  or  in- 
spired, others  have  seen  in  it  a  "  severe  avoidance  "  of  the 
subject.  For  ourselves,  we  incline  decidedly  to  the  former 
view.  Signor  Crispi  could  hardly  have  held  a  regular  dis- 
putation with  a  masked  opponent  in  a  foreign  periodical, 
and  he  did  not  hold  one ;  he  could  hardly  have  passed  over 
remarks  attributed,  without  contradiction,  to  a  statesman 
whom  Italians,  wisely  or  unwisely,  hold  in  peculiar  estima- 
tion, and  he  did  not  pass  them  over.  His  speech,  of  course, 
dealt  with  many  subjects,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  added  that 
no  increase  of  good  taste  or  good  sense  can  be  discovered  in 
that  part  of  it  which  had  reference  to  the  Church  and  the 
Papacy.  Signor  Crispi  is  past  praying  for  on  that  head,  and  it 
must,  wesuppose,  be  lefc  tosome  younger  politician  to  perceive 
and  carry  out  the  elementary  principle  of  statesmanship 
that,  when  you  have  a  great  force  in  your  own  country  of 
which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  rid,  common  Bense 
dictates  alliance  with  it,  and  utilization  of  its  energy, 
not  defiance  and  exasperation.  In  other  respects  Signor 
Crispi's  apology  for  the  apparently  heavy  burdens  which 
have  been  bound  on  Italy,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which 
that  country  finds  herself  towards  France,  was  sound 
enough,  and,  indeed,  followed  pretty  closely  the  lines  which 
were  indicated  here,  a  fortnight  ago,  as  those  which  an 
intelligent  Italian  would  take.  That  the  newly-established 
Great  Power  neither  intends  to  be  a  spoilt  child  of  Europe, 
nor  desires  to  build  a  wall  of  brass  round  her  so  as  to  shut 
herself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  nor  wishes  to 
sit  defenceless  under  vine  and  olive  till  the  spoiler  comes 
once  more,  is  the  gist  of  the  speech,  and  we  need  not 
endorse  arguments  which  we  have  anticipated.  The  recent 
announcement  of  the  new  relations  between  Italy  and 


Abyssinia,  or,  as  it  seems  we  must  call  it,  Ethiopia,  supplied1 
Signor  Crispi  with  one  of  those  touches  of  "  bite  "  of  which 
public  speakers  know  the  value.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  policy  should  be  adopted.  Although  headlong  colon- 
ization, as  both  France  and  Germany  have  recently  found 
to  their  cost,  is  a  profitless  and  thankless  blunder,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  nation  to  keep  up  and  exercise  either  land 
or  sea  forces  without  some  such  possessions.  Intelligent 
Americans,  for  instance,  admit  that  the  want  of  such 
things  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  their  country  finds  in  maintaining  an  efficient  navy. 
England,  which  has  studiously  welcomed  the  efforts  of 
Italy  in  this  direction,  and  which  (for  what  reason  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss)  has  declined  herself  to  enter  into 
the  country  travelled  by  Bruce  and  conquered  by  Napier, 
could  make  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  Italian  pro- 
tectorate. It  may,  indeed,  be  observed  that  the  claims  of 
Italy's  ally  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia  are  by  no  means 
yet  recognized  by  all  the  blameless  Ethiopians ;  but  Italy 
will  probably  be  wise  enough  to  remember  her  own  proverb, 
and  "go  softly  "  in  this  district. 

From  the  various  centres  of  disturbance  where  the  enemies 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  trying  to  make  mischief  the 
news  is  chequered.  It  would  appear  that  Greek  lying,  and 
English  repetition  of  the  lies,  with  agitation  to  match, 
have  at  last  prevailed  on  the  Cretan  insurgents  to  take 
up  arms  again  at  their  favourite  old  post  of  Sphakia. 
Six  Turkish  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  surprised  and 
butchered  in  their  sleep — a  transaction  described  glee- 
fully by  the  organs  of  humanitarianism,  who  shriek  when 
a  Cretan  is  sent  to  prison,  as  the  lessening  of  "  the  num- 
"  ber  of  ruffians  in  Crete  by  six."  These  good  men, 
therefore,  may  possibly  succeed  in  renewing  the  blood- 
shed to  which  the  firm  and  wise  proceedings  of  Shaklr 
had  put  a  stop,  and  they  may  rub  their  hands  in  the 
thought  that,  if  Turks  are  killed,  it  means  only  the  extir- 
pation of  ruffians,  while  if  their  own  proteges  fall,  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed  of — they  probably  do  not 
quite  know  what.  In  a  similar  spirit  (for  with  the  Turco- 
phobe  it  is  always  "  Heads  I  win  ;  tails  you  lose  ")  when  it  is 
reported  that  Moussa  Bey  has  been  convicted  of  misconduct 
in  Armenia,  and  that  in  the  investigation  gross  corruption 
and  mismanagement  have,  to  the  Sultan's  great  displeasure, 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  official  world,  this  is  held  to 
prove  that  the  Turk  is  not  fit  to  govern ;  while,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been  not  to  acquit 
Moussa  and  the  officials,  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  local 
tribunals,  it  proves  the  unfitness  still  more  clearly.  There 
are  no  blanks  in  the  pleasant  lottery  of  atrocity-mongering ; 
there  is  no  wood  of  which  the  Turcophobe  cannot  make 
arrows.  It  should  be  needless  to  add  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  news,  both  from  Crete  and  from  Armenia,  is  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  are  doing  their  utmost  to  get  the 
country  in  each  case  into  an  orderly  condition,  and  that 
the  agitators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  them.  In 
Servia  the  pranks  of  Queen  Natalie  continue,  as  also  the- 
more  dangerous  pranks  of  the  Regents  themselves.  Pro- 
bably no  more  hare-brained  act  (unless  a  harsher  name  is  to 
be  given  to  it)  has  been  recently  committed  by  any  European 
Government  than  the  reported  installation,  at  Servian  ex- 
pense and  in  Servian  territory,  of  fifteen  hundred  Monte- 
negrins on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  If  these  valiant,  but  not 
too  scrupulous,  heroes  do  not  "  see  their  duty  and  go  for  it," 
with  all  the  keen  sight  and  prompt  action  of  that  other 
hero  of  Colonel  Hay's,  why  then  the  Servian  Regents  may 
either  congratulate  themselves  very  much  or  be  very  much 
disappointed.  The  absence  of  Prince  Ferdinand  from  his 
Principality  at  the  very  moment  of  tho  Czar's  German  visit 
was  sufficiently  curious,  and  has  excited  even  more  than 
sufficient  curiosity.    As  we  have  already  hinted,  it  was  not 
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very  likely  to  do  any  good.  On  the  subject  of  Bulgaria  the 
Czar  is  quite  toque ;  and  only  time  and  tide  can  bring  him, 
if  he  is  ever  to  be  brought,  to  his  right  mind.  The  escapade 
of  Prince  Dolgoroukoff,  and  its  treatment  by  that  very 
intelligent  politician  M.  Stambouloff,  for  whose  "  removal " 
Russophils  are  openly  praying,  adds  yet  another  anecdote 
to  a  most  piquant  chapter  of  anecdotic  history.  That  any- 
body in  the  world,  except  a  Russian,  should  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  except  Bulgaria,  coolly  propose  to  celebrate  a 
public  requiem  for  a  foreign  Prince,  h  propos  of  nothing  at 
all,  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  except  as  an  incident  in 
a  comic  opera.  But  the  dealings  of  Russians  with  the 
Principality  have  always  been  of  the  nature  of  comic  opera, 
except  when  they  have  rather  inclined  to  tragedy. 


LORD  HERSCIIELL  ON  IRELAND. 

LORD  HERSCHELL  does  not  often  favour  the  world 
with  an  exposition  of  his  political  views.  In  his  place 
in  the  Upper  House,  indeed,  he  has  occasionally  to  make 
out  as  good  a  case  as  he  can,  from  the  lawyer's  point  of 
view,  for  a  party  which  has  sent  legality  to  join  political 
economy  in  a  distant  planet ;  and,  considering  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  this  task,  and  the  fact  that  in  performing  it 
he  has  to  wage  a  very  unequal  battle  with  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  he  probably  thinks 
that  he  does  enough  for  his  cause  without  volunteering 
his  services  in  the  Recess.  The  Liberals,  however,  of  his 
old  constituency  have  succeeded  in  luring  him  to  the 
platform ;  and,  as  in  political  matters  he  is  lawyer  first — ■ 
and,  perhaps,  if  we  may  say  so  without  offence  to  him,  last 
also — his  speech  at  Durham  the  other  day  was  largely  de- 
voted to  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  to  be  deplored  and  reprobated  even  by 
persons  who  approach  it  solely  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 
With  this  view,  he  began  by  laying  down  the  propositions 
that  "  they  had  always  prided  themselves  in  England  upon 
"  two  things  in  connexion  with  our  administration  of  the 
"  law — one,  that,  where  inferences  were  to  be  drawn  as  to  a 
"  man's  conduct  and  his  intentions,  those  inferences  should 
"  be  drawn  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  other, 
"  that  the  magistracy  should  be  absolutely  independent." 
To  this  the  readiest  reply  would  be,  that  of  the  "two 
"  things  "  on  which  we  are  said  to  pride  ourselves,  that 
which  exists  in  England  exists  also  in  Ireland,  and  that 
which  is  wanting  in  Ireland  is  wanting  also  in  England. 

Indeed,  Lord  Herschell  himself  appears  subsequently  to 
abandon  his  implied  denial  to  Ireland  of  the  second  of  the 
advantages;  for,  though  he  goes  on  to  question  the  judicial 
competency  of  the  Irish  resident  magistrates,  he  virtually 
drops  the  insinuation  against  their  "  independence  "  alto- 
gether. A  vague  half-muttered  remark,  so  to  speak,  about 
the  magistrates  depending  on  the  Executive  for  giving  them 
a  "  comfortable  "  or  "  uncomfortable  "  district  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  attempt  to  establish  the  charge.  It  is 
creditable  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  decency  that  he  should 
not  have  stooped  to  a  repetition  of  the  slanders  which  the 
tagrag  and  bobtail  of  his  party  are  continually  flinging  at 
the  so-called  "  removables,"  and  of  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have  not  been  ashamed  to  make 
themselves  the  mouthpieces  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
justice  and  decency  are  only  saved  in  his  case  at  the  ex- 
pense of  argumentative  coherence.  Lord  Herschell,  after 
having  by  implication  declared  that  the  Irish  resident 
magistrates  are  not  "  independent " — an  allegation  which, 
if  it  means  anything  to  the  purpose,  must  mean  that  they 
decide  cases  which  come  before  them,  not  according  to 
truth  and  justice,  but  in  subservience  to  the  wishes  or  the 
supposed  wishes  of  the  Executive— should  either  have  sub- 
stantiated that  grave  charge  or,  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  it,  have  expressly  amended  the  sentence  which  ap- 
peared to  convey  it.  To  go  on  to  complain  that  the  Irish 
magistrates  are  men  "  the  greater  part  of  whose  functions 
"  are  connected  with  police  duties,"  men  who  have  "  had,  for 
"  the  most  part,  no  legal  training,"  "  half-pay  officers  in  the 
"army,"  and  Lord  Herschell  "knows  not  what,"  is  to 
wander  widely  indeed  from  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
1 1  was  magisterial  good  faith  which  he  had  challenged,  not 
magisterial  competence— though,  if  he  cared  to  argue  that 
point,  we  should  be  quite  at  his  service.  He  said,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Irish  resident  magistrates,  beyond  being 
half-pay  officers,  &c,  were  "  he  knew  not  what."  Well,  we 
know  what  else  they  are,  and  we  will  tell  Lord  Herschell. 


They  are  persons  of  whose  legal  attainments  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  had  to  satisfy 
himself  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  something 
like  three-fourths  of  them  were  appointed  by  Lord-Lieu- 
tenants belonging  to  the  party  and  the  Government  to 
which  Lord  Herschell  himself  belongs. 

As  to  his  other  proposition — namely,  that  we  pride  our- 
selves in  England  on  the  fact  that  where  inferences  have  to 
be  drawn  as  to  a  man's  conduct  and  intentions,  these  in- 
ferences are  drawn  by  a  j my  of  his  countrymen — a  more 
mysterious  topic  of  national  self-congratulation  was  surely 
never  propounded.  One  might  really  suppose  that  these 
so  solemnly  described  inferences  were  matters  of  such  pro- 
digious weight  as  to  require  at  least  twelve  men  to  draw 
them.  But  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  civil  or 
criminal,  consists  almost  entirely  of  drawing  inferences  as  to 
men's  conduct  and  intentions ;  and  most  of  Lord  Herschell's 
predecessors  on  the  Woolsack  have  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  professional  lives  in  endeavouring  to  get  inferences 
favourable  to  their  client's  conduct  and  intentions,  or  un- 
favourable to  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  an  adverse  liti- 
gant, drawn  not  by  twelve  men,  but  by  one.  If  Lord 
Herschell  should  reply  that  we  are  here  speaking  of 
civil,  and  not  of  criminal  matters,  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  every  stipendiary  magistrate  throughout  the 
country  is  continually  engaged  in  drawing  inferences  of 
the  precise  kind  which  Lord  Herschell  says  that  we  pride 
ourselves  on  reserving  for  juries  alone  ;  and,  further,  that 
hundreds  of  men  in  England  are  at  this  moment  under- 
going short  terms  of  imprisonment  because  magistrates, 
sitting  singly,  have  drawn  inferences  sufficiently  unfavour- 
able to  their  conduct  and  intentions  to  justify  the  drawer 
in  summarily  convicting  them.  Further,  their  rights  of  ap- 
peal, as  Lord  Herschell  must  well  know,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  extensive,  neither  more  nor  less  valuable  to  the 
prisoners,  neither  better  nor  worse  securities  against  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  in  Ireland  than  they  are  in  England. 
It  is  a  truly  melancholy  sight  to  see  an  experienced  and 
highly  respectable  English  lawyer  labouring  thus  at  the 
futile  but  invidious  task  of  showing  that  liberties  and  privi- 
leges which  only  Irish  mendacity  can  represent  to  English 
ignorance  as  assailed  by  the  Executive  authority  have  been  in 
some  unaccountable  and  inexplicable  manner  compromised. 

It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  see  Lord 
Herschell  emerge  from  the  region  of  legal  criticism,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  charging  him  with  conscious 
sophistry,  into  that  of  political  ethics,  where  every  politician 
has  a  chartered  right  of  obfuscating  his  intelligence  by 
partisan  controversy  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  becomes 
himself  iucapable  of  distinguishing  sound  reasoning  from 
fallacy.  "  Some  people  talked,"  he  said,  "  of  the  successes 
"  that  had  been  achieved  by  the  Government  in  Ireland." 
Well,  yes,  some  people  do  talk  of  them ;  and  not  English- 
men, or  even  Unionists,  alone.  It  is  a  sore  but  a  very, 
unfortunately,  pressing  subject  of  conversation,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure,  in  the  private  councils  of  the  agitators, 
for  all  the  bold  front  which  they  contrive  to  put  upon 
matters  in  public.  Unionists,  however,  have  no  right, 
according  to  Lord  Herschell,  to  regard  these  successes 
with  any  satisfaction  at  all.  "  Order  might  be  main- 
"  tained  and  rent  paid,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  the  people 
"  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  hated  the  Government 
"  under  which  they  lived,  and  desired  to  thwart  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  law,  sympathized  with  those  that  were 
"  against  the  law,  felt  not  with  the  judge,  but  with  the 
"  person  who  was  sentenced  and  who  was  charged  with 
"  crime — was  it  well  with  a  country  in  which  such  a  state 
"  of  things  existed  "  1  To  the  extent  to  which  that  state  of 
things  exists — and  it  is,  as  usual,  grossly  exaggerated  by 
one  of  those  singular  friends  of  Ireland  who  endeavour  to 
establish  her  right  to  self-government  by  describing  her 
people  as  destitute  of  the  rudimentary  virtues  of  civiliza- 
tion— to  the  extent,  we  say,  to  which  such  a  state  of  things 
exists,  it  is  undoubtedly  "  not  well  with  the  country  "  in 
which  its  existence  is  observable.  In  like  manner  "  it  is 
"  not  well  "  with  any  individual  who  exhibits  the  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  disease ;  but  the  point  to  be  proved  by 
those  who  denounce  his  physicians  is  that  it  would  be  better 
with  him  if  they  reversed  his  treatment  and  dealt  with  his 
malady  in  a  different  way.  It  is,  therefore,  for  Lord 
Herschell  to  convince  the  country  that,  when  a  people 
"  desire  to  thwart  the  administration  of  the  law,"  in  so  far 
as  it  prescribes  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  when  they  "  s  utilize  with  those 
"  who  are  against  the  law,"  in  so  fq        it  forbids  men  to 
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shoot  their  neighbours  in  the  legs,  or  to  mutilate  their 
cattle,  and  when  they  "  feel "  so  strongly,  "  not  with  the 
"  judge,  but  wit li  the  person  who  was  sentenced  and  who 
*  was  charged  with  crime,"  that  they  will  violate  the 
juror's  oath  rather  than  convict  him  of  the  crime  and 
procure  his  sentence  for  it,  the  proper  treatment  of  these 
symptoms  of  social  disease  is  to  permit  that  people  to 
break  their  contracts,  to  repudiate  their  debts,  to  shoot 
their  neighbours  in  the  legs  or  mutilate  their  cattle, 
and  to  rescue  criminals  from  justice  by  the  violation  of 
the  juror's  oath.  It  is  for  Lord  Hersciiell,  we  say,  to 
advance  a  step  beyond  the  proposition  admitted  on  both 
sides,  that  it  is  not  well  with  a  community  which  desires  to 
do  these  things,  and  establish  the  much  more  disputable 
proposition  that  it  would  be  better  with  such  a  community 
if  it  were  permitted  to  do  them,  instead  of  being  prevented 
by  whatever  exertion  or  reinforcement  of  the  existing 
powers  of  the  law  may  be  required  for  the  purpose.  This, 
we  repeat,  is  what  Lord  Herschell  has  got  to  prove  ;  and, 
until  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  his  lamentations  over  the 
assumed  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland — a  state  of  affairs  which, 
as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  is  a  mere 
figment  of  Irish  agitators,  adopted  for  controversial  pur- 
poses by  a  Gladstoinan  lawyer — are  mere  and  sheer 
irrelevancies. 


"SWEAR'ST  THOU,  UNGRACIOUS  BOY  F  " 

THE  "  appalling  revelations  "  of  "Etonensis"  continue 
to  horrify  pavid  matrons.  He  is  particularly  con- 
cerned this  week  at  startling  intelligence  from  the  old 
school  which  he  adorned  so  long  and  loves  so  dearly. 
"  Etoxexsis  "  has  had  a  letter  from  his  nephew,  the  father 
of  a  new  boy.  At  Sandhurst  of  old,  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  called  a  new  boy  "  a  something  snooker."  This  termi- 
nology is  not  Etonian  ;  yet  we  fancy  the  new  boy  may  be 
regarded  as  rather  a  snooker  if  he  does  not  keep  his  secret. 
He  informs  the  parent,  who  informs  "  Etoxexsis  "  (who  is, 
we  repeat,  his  respected  uncle),  "  that  he  likes  Eton  very 
"  much,  except  for  the  compulsory  football  four  times  a 
"  week."  Well,  if  the  only  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  the  couch 
of  Eton  life  be  football  four  times  a  week,  that  boy  must 
indeed  be  a  sybarite  who  complains.  What  does  the  boy 
propose  to  do  with  the  time  in  which  at  present  he  plays 
football?  Indeed,  what  can  he  do  with  it  %  He  will  scarcely 
pretend  that  he  wants  to  employ  it  in  reading  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists.  The  nights  of  winter  are  long  enough  for 
his  studies.  Does  he  want  to  go  on  the  river  at  that  very  time 
or  to  play  fives  ?  or  would  he  prefer  to  loaf  about  and  consume 
the  ambrosia  known  as  "sock"?  To  any  one  of  the  last 
generation,  except  "  Etoxexsis  "  (who,  indeed,  belongs  ap- 
parently to  a  generation  older  yet),  this  great-nephew  of 
"  Etoxexsis  "  seems  uncommonly  hard  to  please.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  most  boys  have  more  respect  for  our 
old  friends  Tom  Brown  and  Harry  East,  who  went  into 
the  Rugby  game  with  a  will  from  the  first  time  of  asking. 
As  we  said  before,  a  boy  must  be  made  to  take  exercise,  if 
not  at  football,  then  at  runs  (also  most  obnoxious  to  lazy 
boys)  or  in  the  gymnasium.  A  recent  article  in  the  Field 
exposed  the  defects  in  a  bodily  training  of  pure  gymnastic. 
Open  air  is  as  necessary  as  exercise,  and  in  football  you  get 
both,  while  a  gymnasium  only  provides  one  of  these  ad- 
vantages. We  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the  Field 
about  gymnastics ;  for  the  Germans  are  not  a  feeble 
folk,  and,  except  for  what  they  do  with  the  sword,  the 
gymnasium  is  their  favourite  field.  Perhaps  "  Etonensis  " 
would  prefer  compulsory  duelling — for  which,  no  doubt,  a 
great  deal  is  to  be  said.  Is  his  objection  to  enforced 
exercise  in  general,  or  only  to  football  %  That  seems  the 
most  economical  of  sports;  it  wastes  less  money,  and  it 
occupies  less  time  than  any  other.  The  amount  of  dawdling 
in  cricket  has  been  not  unjustly  censured  ;  you  cannot 
dawdle  at  football  if  you  play  the  game  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  great-nephew  of  "  Etoxexsis  "  prefers  golf.  It  is  a 
game  for  his  elders,  it  is  tardior  el  remissior,  as  a  medical 
authority  of  the  sixteenth  century  says.  But  it  is  hardly 
uncharitable  to  believe  that  the  great-nephew  is  a  loafer, 
and  "  Etoxexsis"  an  elderly  muff. 

The  great- nephew  brings  another  charge  against  his  new 
school,  a  charge  which  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  but  which  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  football  than  with  fives.  The 
father,  not  the  great-nephew,  speaks  thus : — "  Strong 
"  language  is  among  the  modern  developments  at  Eton. 
"  In  my  time  it  was  thought  '  bad  form ' ;  but  E.  says 


"  that  the  boys  swear  most  frightfully  at  football  and  when 
"  they  are  angry."  Swearing,  whether  plain  or  fancy,  is 
undeniably  an  execrable  habit,  but  "  Etonensis  "  talks 
about  "  this  latest  development  of  football's  moral  effects." 
Could  anybody  but  "  Etonensis  "  talk  such  nonsense  % 
The  boys  swear,  if  swear  they  do,  as  our  men  did  terribly 
in  Flanders,  because  they  are  "angry."  They  may  get 
"  angry  "  at  any  occupation  in  the  world.  A  man  has  been 
known  to  damn  even  an  examination  paper;  and,  in  fish- 
ing, when  a  salmon  breaks  him  ;  at  golf,  when  he  tops  into 
a  bunker ;  at  cricket,  when  he  is  given  out  l.b.w.  Nay, 
even  in  coaching  an  eight  on  the  river,  many  a  person  has 
uttered  a  choleric  word,  if  not  a  flat  blasphemy.  If  the  boys 
do  swear  frightfully,  that  is  neither  because  they  play  foot- 
ball nor  because  football  is  compulsory.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  mistake.  In  Scotland  the  goals  are,  or  were,  called 
"  Hales."  A  Scotch  boy  was  informed  by  the  Headmaster 
that  his  language  (like  that  of  the  Master  of  Ballantrae 
after  his  service  with  the  pirates)  was  couched  "  in  terms 
"  not  proper  for  a  chairman."  Happily  the  lad  chanced 
to  remember  his  exact  expression,  "  Daniel,  you  little 
"  beggar,  go  to  hale."  This  had  been  misunderstood 
to  an  extent  painful  but  obvious.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
"  frightful  swearing  "  at  Eton  is  also  a  misunderstanding. 
"  Etonensis  "  thinks  he  has  quite  demolished  "  the  deniers  " 
of  compulsory  football.  But  quis  negavit  1  As  to  his  "  not 
"  unfrequent  deaths  from  football,"  let  him  produce  statistics 
from  Eton.  His  contention  that  football  is  the  cause  of 
profanity,  or  profanity  the  moral  consequence  of  football, 
is  too  childish  for  argument.  "  Etonensis  "  is  old  enough 
to  know  better. 


MORE  ELECTION  LESSONS. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  reverse  in  North  Bucks, 
following  upon  those  at  Peterborough  and  in  Moray- 
shire and  Nairn,  has  been  received  by  Unionists  in  general 
is  fairly  satisfactory ;  but  there  is  still  need  of  rubbing  in 
the  lesson — not,  of  course,  by  attempting  to  explain  away 
the  defeat.  The  exultation  of  Separatists  has,  indeed,  been 
chastened  and  moderate  when  compared  with  the  wild 
horns  blown  to  celebrate  the  return  of  one  of  the  most 
Radical  towns  in  the  kingdom  to  its  Radical  allegiance,  and 
the  retention  by  a  somewhat  larger  majority  of  two  Scotch 
counties  which  for  fifteen  years  have  unswervingly  followed 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  his  swerves.  Indeed,  the  failure  of 
Captain  Verney  to  recover  more  than  about  one-seventh  of 
his  1885  majority,  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  Conserva- 
tive vote  during  the  last  three  contests,  were  things  which 
only  the  most  feather-brained  Gladstonian  could  overlook, 
or  the  most  impudent  pretend  to  ignore.  But  the  seat  is 
gone  for  the  time,  and  once  more,  though  the  fact  has  been 
less  emphasized,  "  two  votes  on  a  division  "  are  lost  to  the 
Government.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  while  these  successive 
lessons  can  hardly  fail  to  encourage  and,  in  a  way,  to 
strengthen  the  Gladstonians  of  Brighton,  they  will  at  the 
same  time  brace  the  Tory  party  there  to  use  every  effort 
for  Mr.  Gerald  Loder.  The  contest  is  rather  a  serious 
one.  That  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Loder's  opponent, 
though  no  one  wishes  to  say  anything  unkind  about  him, 
or  has  anything  to  say  that  is  positively  bad  of  him, 
possesses  a  record  probably  unequalled  in  the  kingdom 
for  political  levity,  for  chances  thrown  away,  for  expe- 
rience and  position  squandered,  will  do  Mr.  Loder  little 
good.  The  party  which  counts  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr. 
Keay  among  its  representatives  is  not  likely  to  attach  much 
importance  to  anything  of  that  kind,  and  Sir  Robert  has 
been  described,  in  English  well  matched  with  wisdom,  as  a 
"  splendid  candidate."  He  has,  indeed,  certain  personal 
gifts  which  may  tell  with  such  a  constituency  as  that  of 
Brighton,  while  his  opponent  must  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  most  troublesome  and  untrustworthy  classes  of 
electors — busy  professional  men,  who  can  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  spare  the  time  to  vote,  and  more  or  less  well- 
to-do  idlers,  who,  of  course,  can  spare  it  still  less.  It  is, 
however,  quite  certain  that  the  seat  can  be  held  by  intelli- 
gent management  and  hard  work,  and  that  these  are  what 
must  be  given  to  the  holding  of  it. 

North  Bucks  come?  on  the  other  side  to  reinforce 
Elgin  and  Nairn  in  showing  how  the  hard  work  must  be 
applied.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  work  was  spared  in 
either  the  Scotch  or  the  English  county  constituency,  yet, 
as  has  been  seen,  it  was  thrown  away  in  both.  And  in 
both,  far  distant  as  one  is  from  the  other,  and  apparently 
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different  ns  are  their  characteristics,  the  same  causes  seem 
to  have  brought  about  the  same  result.    Captain  Verney 
had,  indeed,  some  advantages  which  Mr.  Keay   lacked  ; 
but  Mr.  Hubbard  was  correspondingly  superior  to  Mr. 
Logan.    Captain  Verney  has  shown  little  or  no  ability 
as  a  politician ;  but  he  has  not  made  himself  a  laughing- 
stock, he  has  considerable  political  experience,  and  his 
name  is  justly  popular  in  the  county.    Yet  these  advan- 
tages did  not  avail  to  seat  him  three  years  ago,  and  some- 
thing else  was  required  to  recover  for  him  a  portion,  and 
only  a  portion,  of  the  great  majority  which  he  obtained  a 
year  earlier.    This  something  else  seems  to  have  been 
found  in  exactly  the  same  two  causes  which  combined  to 
carry  the  day  for  Mr.  Seymour  Keay — that  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  of  persons  calling  themselves  Liberals  to  revert  to 
the  side  which  is  nominally  that  of  their  old  party,  and  the 
lavish  use  of  appeals  to  the  cupidity — at  any  rate,  to  the 
interests— of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  their  fellows  of 
similar  classes.    It  is  not  merely  asserted  by  the  apologists 
of  the  Unionist  defeat  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  but  ad- 
mitted freely  by  those  who  exult  in  it,  that  the  hopes  which 
Mr.  Seymour  Keay  held  out  to  the  Morayshire  labourers  and 
small  tenant-farmers  of  agrarian  legislation  similar  to  that 
of  Ireland,  and  to  the  fishermen  of  the  throwing  open  of 
the  valuable  salmon  and  other  fisheries  along  the  Moray 
Firth,  practically  carried  a  candidate  who   might  have 
whistled  to  the  gulls  in  that  same  Firth  to  come  and 
help  him  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  advocating  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  or  even  for  Scotland.    There  is  no  Spey 
and  no  Findhorn  in  Buckinghamshire  to  make  miles  on 
miles  of  coast,  as  well  as  the  river  mouths,  a  succession  of 
salmon  preserves,  so  valuable  that  fisheries  let  for  hundreds 
a  year  have  been  known  to  be  relet  for  thousands  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease.    But  there  was  the  allotments  ques- 
tion.   Friends  and  foes  agree  that  the  trumpery  and  half- 
unintelligible  business  of  the  Twyford  allotments— where 
somebody,  not  Mr.  Hubbard  at  all,  seems  to  have  made  a 
fool  of  himself  or  themselves,  and  to  have  persuaded  the 
labourers  that  the  Act  of  1887  was  being  somehow  evaded 
— had  more  to   do   than    anything   else   with  Captain 
Verney's  return.    This  is,  of  course,  as  we  have  said  before 
now,  a  very  disagreeable  business.    These  Buckinghamshire 
labourers,  like  the  Oxfordshire  farmer  on  whose  threats  in 
relation  to  tithe  comments  were  made  some  time  ago,  have 
been  taught  by  their  political  advisers  to  regard  a  vote  as  a 
commodity,  traffickable— not,  indeed,  for  a  five-  or  a  fifty- 
pound  note,  or  (as  happened,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to 
one  lucky  elector  of  Totnes  in  the  last  heroic  appearance  of 
that  famous  old  town  as  a  Parliamentary  borough)  for  an 
income  of  three  hundred  a  year,  but  for  an  allotment  of 
Lincoln  College  land,  honestly  to  be  paid  for  at  first,  of 
course,  then  to  be  "  landcourted  "  some  day,  and  perhaps  to 
t>3  finally  enjoyed  free.    The  Morayshire  fishermen  looked 
in  the  same  way  to  a  share  of  Lord  Moray's  or  Mr.  Monro- 
Ferguson's  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  fishings.  Else- 
where voters  are  promised  that  they  shall  keep  the  parson's 
tithe  in  their   pockets  if  they  will  vote  for  Gladstonian 
candidates.    Mining  royalties  form  another  obvious  variety 
of  the  new  Gladstonian  bribe  indirect — if  there  can  be  said 
to  be  anything  of  indirectness  left  about  the  practice — and 
plenty  of  other  things  are  going  the  same  way.    The  only 
difference  that  our  obtuse  faculties  can  discern  between  the 
new  bribery  and  the  old  is,  that  the  latter  was  generally, 
if  not  always,  done  at  the  briber's  own  expense,  while  the 
former  is  effected  much  more  satisfactorily  at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  the  lowest  class  of  voters  that 
these  tactics  are  ever  effectual,  and  though  they  are  for- 
midable enough  for  a  time,  they  threaten  too  many  in- 
terests to  be  long  successful  except  in  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  the  circumstances  are  quite  different.  So- 
called  "  Liberal "  voters  in  Bucks  have  told  the  world, 
quite  unabashed — indeed  with  an  apparently  smug  sense 
of  virtue — that  they  were  Unionists,  that  they  are  Union- 
ists, but  that  they  cannot  any  longer  assist  Tories,  or  keep 
out  important  Liberal  measures  (they  usually  forget  to 
say  what  these  are).  It  is  tolerably  certain— the  com- 
parison of  the  three  sets  of  figures  for  1885,  1886,  and 
1889,  indeed,  sets  it  beyond  doubt— that  it  was  folk  of  this 
sort  who  carried  the  seat  for  Captain  Verney.  Although 
the  allotments  blunder  may  have  gained  Captain  Verney 
some  votes,  it  can  have  caused  no  serious  defection 
from  Mr.  Hubbard's  side,  as  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Tory  vote  shows.  The  mischief  must  have  lain 
in  the  purely  unreasoning  fanaticism  which  made  a  cer- 


tain sufficient  number  of  the  majority  of  1885  who 
abstained  in  1886  either  swallow  Home  Rule  or  (as 
the  wise  persons  above  referred  to  confess  in  their  own 
case)  simply  put  it  aside  in  order  to  be  no  longer  "  with 
"  the  Tories."  These  are  the  persons  (and  what  we  say 
of  them  we  should  say  equally  of  any  Petei'borough  or 
Morayshire  Tories  who  held  back  wishing  not  to  be  "  with 
"the  Radicals ")  who  lose  elections  and  who  are  the  real 
trouble.  Nor  is  it  at  all  easy  to  see  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them.  They  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  politics,  yet  they  have  by  their  own  confession  so  little 
rational  comprehension  of  them  that  they  prefer  names  to 
measures,  or  at  the  best  unimportant  measures  to  important 
ones.  Home  Rule  may  be  the  panacea  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  it,  the  inevitable  evil  that  Mr.  Morley  thought  it 
(we  hardly  know  what  he  thinks  it  now),  the  intolerable 
but  perfectly  evitable  evil  that  it  seems  to  us.  But,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  is  infinitely  the  most  important  thing  that  has 
been  before  the  British  and  Irish  electorate  during  this 
century.  And  yet  there  are  Buckinghamshire  Liberals 
who  almost  in  so  many  words  declaim  that  in  their  eyes  it 
is  of  less  importance  than  playing  further  childish  tricks 
with  the  franchise,  than  enabling  the  London  County 
Council  to  play  the  fool  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present, 
or  even  than  changing  the  names  ©f  the  occupants  of  certain 
rather  ramshackle  mansions  looking  upon  the  Horse  Guards 
Parade  ! 


LORD  GALLOWAY'S  CASE. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  satisfaction  which 
every  one  must  feel  that  a  nobleman  of  good  repute 
has  been  completely  exonerated  of  a  foul  and  sordid 
charge.  Upon  the  evidence  given,  as  far  as  appears  from 
the  reports  in  the  English  newspapers,  no  civilized  tribunal 
could  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  But  there  is  a  general  aspect  of  the  case  which 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  interest 
which  the  prosecution  has  aroused,  solely  because  of  the 
conspicuous  position  and  character  of  the  accused,  may  be 
useful  in  directing  public  attention  to  a  danger  from  which 
no  one  is  altogether  free,  and  to  which  those  who  happen 
to  be  well  born,  rich,  or  eminent  in  almost  any  way,  are 
peculiarly  exposed. 

The  facts  were  simplicity  itself.  The  Earl  of  Galloway, 
having  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  train  at  a  country  station, 
strolled  along  the  road,  and  came  to  a  place  where  some 
children  were  playing.  One,  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  was 
sitting  on  a  rather  high  wall,  and  Lord  Galloway  patted 
it  in  a  friendly  manner  on  the  leg.  It  was  broad  daylight, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  about.  One  of  these,  a 
woman,  observing  Lord  Galloway's  action,  came  up  and 
charged  him  with  having  indecently  assaulted  the  child. 
At  the  trial  the  child  seems  to  have  stated  that  Lord 
Galloway  behaved  in  a  manner  amounting  to  indecent 
assault,  and  to  have  been  more  or  less  contradicted  by 
other  witnesses  called  for  the  Crown  ;  but  the  story  as  here 
given  is  that  told  by  Lord  Galloway,  and  that  which  the 
jury  obviously  believed.  Every  one  who  has  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  justice  at  assizes 
and  sessions  knows  that  in  this  country  trumped-up 
charges  of  this  kind  are  always  frequent,  and  have  been 
more  frequent  than  ever  f-ince  the  unsavoury  episodes 
which  immediately  preceded  and  accompanied  the  passing 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885.  ^  *s 
perfectly  right  that  children  should  be  protected  by  every 
possible  means  against  the  outrages  and  insults  of  depraved 
and  brutal  men.  But  it  is  a  cruel  thing  that  an  honest  man 
should  be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  and  anxiety  of  a  pro- 
foundly disgraceful  charge,  when  it  is  obvious  to  any  man 
of  sense  that  that  charge  cannot  possibly  be  supported. 
Everybody  knows,  except  perhaps  extremely  ignorant 
women  and  unsexed  men,  that  the  bare  statement  of  a 
little  child,  in  whose  presence  such  a  charge  has  been 
recklessly  made,  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  But  there  are 
many  dirty-minded  persons  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  find  an  opportunity  of  making  this  sort  of  charge, 
which  they  do  to  their  own  prurient  gratification,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  child  they  profess  to  be  befriending  only 
less  than  to  that  of  the  unhappy  man  whose  character  they 
wantonly  assail. 

Though  all  men  ai*e  nowadays  more  or  less  exposed  to 
this  danger,  no  men  are  so  much  exposed  to  it  as  rich  or 
distinguished  men,  and  especially  peers  of  the  realm.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact — and  a  very  deplorable  fact  too — that 
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the  mere  circumstance  of  distinction  is  unfavourable  in  such 
cases  to  the  chance  of  acquittal.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  a  verdict  of  Guilty  in  a  case  of  this  character  was  re- 
turned at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  upon  evidence  so 
manifestly  insufficient  to  support  a  conviction  that  the  dis- 
tinguished judge  who  tried  the  case  passed  a  merely  nominal 
sentence,  with  the  complete  approbation  of  the  public.  The 
Sheriff-substitute  at  Dumfries  is  reported  to  have  addressed 
the  jury  to  the  following  effect : — "  He  had  never  in  the 
"  whole  course  of  his  experience,  which  had  been  consider- 
"  able,  known  a  case  in  which  such  a  charge  was  brought 
"  where  the  circumstances  attending  it  were  of  so  slight  a 
■"  nature.  The  law  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as 
';  part  of  the  law  at  that  particular  time  they  should  deal 
xt  with  the  case  as  they  would  with  that  of  any  ordinary 
"  man.  The  Advocate-depute  had  told  them  that  the  Crown 
"  had  so  dealt  with  Lord  Galloway.  He  (the  Sheriff)  was 
"  not  quite  sure  of  that,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  so 
41  slight  a  nature  sent  to  be  settled  by  a  jury."  In  other 
words,  a  person  holding  a  great  public  position  gets  harder 
measure  than  "  any  ordinary  man."  This  is  not  justice, 
for  he  ought  to  get  the  same  measure.  Our  Courts  are 
happily  as  free  as  possihle  from  any  reproach  on  the  score 
that  the  poor  are  in  danger  of  not  getting  fair  play.  We 
ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  erring  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


THE  OLD  NEW  WORLD. 

THE  Americans  are  often  reproached  with  being  in- 
different to  the  antiquities  of  pre-Columbian  America. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  too  busy  with  their  own  anti- 
quities, with  the  life  of  Washington,  and  histories  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  War,  to  have  time  for  more  ancient 
and  more  speculative  matter.  But  the  recent  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Frank  Cushing  with  the  Hemenway  South- 
western Archaeological  Expedition  are  interesting,  and  are 
a  proof  that  real  American  archaeology  is  beginning  to  have 
its  serious  students.  Mr.  Cushing  found  nothing  which 
can  be  called  "  sensational "  in  mysterious  towns  and 
temples  like  those  of  Cambodia  or  Yucatan.  But  what  he 
unearthed  did  throw  light,  we  think,  on  that  difficult  and 
interesting  problem,  the  early  stages  of  the  native  civi- 
lization which  the  Spaniards  encountered  and  destroyed. 
A  brief  account  of  Mr.  Cushing's  researches  by  an  eye- 
witness, Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  the  secretary  of  the 
Hemenway  Exrelition,  is  published,  reprinted  from  the 
Boston  Herald,  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  Mr.  Cushing's  own 
report  will  be  still  more  satisfactory  and  complete. 

It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Salado,  in  a  desert  overgrown 
with  sage-brush,  that  Mr.  Cushing  has  found  remains 
of  a  rude  essay  in  civilization.  Low  mounds,  sherds 
of  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  the  lines  of  ancient 
irrigation-canals,  tell  of  a  time  when  the  desert  was  culti- 
vated. Nothing  but  water  is  needed  to  make  it  a  garden, 
and  water  the  ancient  inhabitants  managed  to  intro- 
duce. Their  pottery,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  sketch  printed 
in  the  pamphlet,  is  very  like  that  of  the  modern  Zunis.  It 
has  many  shapes,  not  inelegant,  and  is  painted  in  dull  reds 
and  blacks  on  a  yellowish  surface.  The  colours  and  geome- 
tric designs  might  almost  be  taken  at  a  first  glance  for 
archaic  Greek  work. 

Indian  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins  were  the  staple  of  the 
vanished  people.  Their  houses  were  three  or  four  stories  in 
height,  surrounding  a  much  taller  central  structure,  and  a 
great  oval  building  of  one  story.  Canals,  bordered  by 
trees,  ran  through  their  towns,  and  carried  water  to  the 
fields.  The  towns  were  very  much  larger  than  the  modern 
pueblos,  which,  perhaps,  are  their  degenerate  descendants,  as, 
indeed,  the  patterns  on  the  modern  pottery  prove.  We  have 
noticed  a  feature  on  the  vases,  deer  drawn  with  the  heart 
coloured  red,  and  with  a  red  line  running  to  the  tongue, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  drawings  of  the  Red  Indians  much 
further  North  and  East.  Their  circulating  medium, 
perhaps— their  jewels,  certainly — were  rare  shells  from  the 
distant  Pacific  or  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  shells  were 
used  as  a  base  for  inlaying.  One  curious  jewel  has  been 
found,  in  the  shape  of  a  frog,  a  creature  often  imitated  in 
the  rude  ancient  gold-work  of  Central  America.  The  shell 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  lacquer,  made  from  the 
gum  deposited  on  the  grease-wood  "  by  a  species  of 
"  lac-insect."  Little  fragments  of  turquoise  and  red  stone 
were  embedded  as  a  mosaic  in  the  gum  and  then  polished. 
Examples  of  this  art  are  still  treasured  by  the  esoteric 


priesthoods  and  guilds  of  the  Zunis,  as  aggrey  beads,  of 
unknown  provenance,  are  valued  by  the  Ashantis.  Mr. 
Cushing  has  traced  the  development  of  the  pottery  and 
its  patterns  out  of  basket-work.  The  society  was  "  co- 
"  operative,"  and  the  people  had  public  ovens  for  cooking, 
perhaps  had  public  syssitia,  like  the  Spartans.  The  central 
buildings  were  temples,  colleges  of  the  priests,  and  citadels 
in  time  of  war — developing,  it  may  be,  into  the  palaces 
of  Aztec  monarchy.  The  common  people  were  cremated 
after  death  ;  the  members  of  the  hereditary  priesthood, 
which  governed  the  community,  were  buried  in  the 
temple  or  beneath  the  floors  of  their  houses.  The  port- 
able property  of  the  dead,  or  enough  of  it  to  secure  a 
fair  start  in  the  world  of  spirits,  was  buried.  Major 
Powell,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  calculates  that  a 
comparatively  small  town  had  13,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  canals  to  the  river  of  seventy  miles  in  length,  which 
implies  great  command  of  labour.  The  large  reservoirs 
for  surplus  water  are  also  a  proof  of  the  considerable 
population.  Mr.  Bandelier  believes  that  some  of  these 
cities  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Earthquakes  have,  apparently,  been  the  reason  why  certain 
cities  were  deserted.  Household  articles  were  found  in 
these  places,  indicating  a  sudden  flight  from  the  old  home ; 
a  wall  had  fallen,  and  a  skeleton  was  discovered  beneath  it ; 
the  remains  of  a  girl,  with  objects  consecrated  to  the  Zufii 
Chthonian  gods,  indicated  a  sacrifice  to  the  powers  which 
shake  the  earth.  Mr.  Cushing's  knowledge  of  modern 
Zuni  ritual  enables  him  to  elucidate  these  matters.  Perhaps 
the  cities  indicate  the  kind  of  life  where  Aztec  civilization 
arose  and  of  which  Zufii  "  culture  "  is  a  survival.  This 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Cushing's  view,  and  he  gives  the  name 
Toltecan  merely  as  a  name  without  ethnological  assumptions 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Rio  Salado  valley.  The  know- 
ledge of  metallurgy  was  very  faint,  and  it  is  certain  that, 
if  the  culture  of  the  Aztecs  came  from  this  origin,  it  had 
risen  very  far  above  those  beginnings  in  the  time  of  Cortes. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  EXPLANATION. 

THE  first  shock  of  disappointment  having  passed  away, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  all  men  that  the  Unionist  party 
is  not  so  much  overcome  by  the  results  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions as  its  enemies  might  wish.  They,  of  course,  are  in 
a  most  excited  state  of  jubilation  ;  but  their  present  happi- 
ness is  measured  by  their  own  preceding  griefs,  and  has 
no  corresponding  degrees  in  the  sorrow  of  their  opponents. 
Of  all  the  many  members  of  the  Unionist  party,  not  one, 
perhaps,  is  more  distressed  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  the 
bye-elections  of  the  last  fortnight.  His  political  education 
naturally  disposes  him  to  watch  such  conflicts  as  these 
with  concern,  and  to  rate  their  significance  at  the  highest. 
Before  they  were  fought  out  he  spoke  of  the  contests  at 
Peterborough,  North  Bucks,  Nairn,  and  other  places  as  "  a 
"  miniature  general  election  "  ;  and  this  alone  is  enough  to 
prove  that  he  does  not  underestimate  their  importance. 
And  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  spoke  with  a  more  aggres- 
sive confidence  and  animation  than  in  the  Guildhall  at 
Plymouth  on  Wednesday  night. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  past  on  that  occasion.  The  reproach,  the 
misrepresentation,  the  insult  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  par- 
tisans shower  upon  the  "  Dissentient  Liberals"  is  as  copious 
as  ever,  and  its  ingenuity  is  as  unflagging  as  its  hardihood. 
Whether  it  has  as  much  effect  as  ever  may  be  doubted. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  mud-flingers  are  not 
allowed  a  gratuitous  delight  in  the  never-ending  exclama- 
tions of  protest  against  their  monotonous  attacks.  But, 
since  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  lest  propose  fo  rule 
the  country,  and  since  truth  and  honesty  are  expected  of  all 
persons  who  aspire  to  Ministerial  honours  and  Ministerial 
authority,  the  little  historiette  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
regaled  his  Plymouth  audience  on  Wednesday  evening  may 
have  its  uses. 

No  one  has  been  more  active  than  Sir  William  Har- 
court in  persuading  his  fellow-countrymen  that  in  seceding 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Home  Rule  question  certain 
Ministers,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  consciously 
treacherous  to  their  great  leader,  false  to  the  interests  of 
their  party,  and  untrue  to  their  own  convictions.  He  never 
mentions  that  it  was  his  own  misfortune,  only  four  months 
before  the  rupture,  to  agree  with  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  opposing  the  Parnellite  plan,  and  to 
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have  avowed  his  agreement  with  them  publicly.  In  none 
of  Sir  William's  harangues  against  political  inconstancy- 
does  he  remind  us  that  at  this  time  he  made  the  following 
announcement  : — "  We  are  the  only  leaders  and  the  only 
"  party  which  have  the  courage  and  the  honesty  to  face 
"  Mr.  Parnell."  He  takes  his  examples  of  treachery  from 
another  source  and  a  later  date,  insinuating  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues 
before  he  took  office  on  the  last  occasion,  they  all  knew 
they  were  to  join  him  in  a  Home  Rule  Cabinet.  They  were 
aware  of  it ;  in  accepting  office  they  assented  to  well- 
understood  conditions — after  overhauling  and  reconsidering 
their  principles,  we  are  to  infer ;  and  therefore,  in  breaking 
away  from  their  revered  leader  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, the  dissentients  played  traitor.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
certainly  knew  that  this  administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
was  pledged  to  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  which  would  revo- 
lutionize the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  he  was  not 
opposed  to  that  policy  either.  His  motive  in  abandoning 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  mere  personal  ill-will.  This  was  Sir 
William  Harcouet's  account  of  the  matter  at  Salisbury 
the  other  day;  and,  coming  from  a  man  who  could  hardly 
be  mistaken  in  his  facts,  it  must  have  looked  rather  formid- 
able to  many  innocent  persons.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain 
explains,  not  without  some  natural  heat  and  irritation.  He 
says  it  is  true  that  he  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
knowing  that  he  was  pledged  to  a  policy  of  Home  Rule. 
But  this  is  also  true :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  at  the 
"  time  that  he  had  no  plan  and  no  definite  scheme,  and  that 
"  all  he  wanted  was  a  full  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  Irish 
11  demand."  To  put  himself  on  a  safe  footing,  however, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet  till  he  had  warned  him  by  letter  that, 
in  his  (Mr.  Chamberlain's)  judgment,  "  it  would  not  be  pos- 
"  sible  to  conciliate  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  the  supre- 
"  macy  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of  minorities  with 
"  the  establishment  of  a  national  legislative  body  sitting 
"  in  Dublin."  Above  all,  in  this  letter  Mr.  Chamberlain 
"  took  note  "  of  the  fact  that  "  you  have  explained  that  in 
"  these  things  I  shall  retain  unlimited  liberty  of  judgment 
"  in  regard  to  the  rejection  of  any  scheme  that  may  ulti- 
"  mately  be  proposed."  Thus  it  appears  that  if  Sir  William 
Harcourt  can  boast  that  he  was  true  to  his  chief  though 
false  to  his  principles,  the  man  whom  he  denounces  for 
treachery  was  false  to  neither.  And  even  so,  the  question 
remains  whether  he  is  a  faithful  friend  who  abets  the  calcu- 
lating perfidy  of  another  by  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  public 
faith  and  his  own  character  for  honesty. 

After  this,  Sir  William  Harcourt's  account  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference  will  not  be  preferred  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  by  any  one  who  was  not  present  at  that  in- 
harmonious board.  The  one  would  have  us  believe  that  at  the 
Conference  everybody  was  at  first  agreed  in  accepting  Mr. 
Gladstone's  plans,  substantially.  For  instance,  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  an  Executive  dependent  upon  it,  was 
agreed  upon.  The  other  declares  that  he  made  a  note  at  the 
time  which  reads  thus  :  "  Not  one  word  was  said  about  a 
"  Parliament  in  Dublin  and  an  Executive  dependent  on  it." 
What  was  discussed  was  a  proposal  to  establish  some  system 
of  provincial  authorities  ;  a  proposal  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  not  yet  abandoned,  apparently.  However,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  that  for  the  moment,  though  it  does 
seem  to  include  a  proviso  that  "  the  Imperial  Parliament 
"  is  to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  a  concurrent  right 
"  of  making  laws  and  levying  taxes."  (Concurrent  juris- 
diction 1 — concurrent  right  ?)  In  fact,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  thoroughly  carried  out  the 
purpose  of  this  speech,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  honesty 
of  the  "  Dissentient  Liberals  "  against  the  attacks  of  one  who 
has  often  sighed  at  his  own  too-precipitate  dissidence  from 
their  dissent. 

And  now  we  may  hope  that  there  has  been  explanation 
and  vindication  enough  on  these  points ;  unless,  indeed, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  some  means  of  informing  the 
world  more  explicitly  what  he  means  when  he  says  that  if 
"  the  blackguard  Pitt"  employed  corruption  to  establish 
the  Union,  another  eminent  statesman,  who  is  no  black- 
guard, "  employed  corruption  to  destroy  it."  "  What  does 
"  he  say,"  exclaims  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  of  this 
other  and  purer  one — "  what  does  he  say  to  the  men  who 
"  owe  their  titles  and  their  social  distinction  to  the  fact  that 
"  they  voted  against  their  convictions  upon  the  second  read- 
"  ing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill?"  What  does  he  say  to  the 
"  blandishment,  entreaty,  threat,  and  even  bribery  "  that 
were  employed  to  get  the  Bill  through  1  It  does  not  matter 


much,  perhaps,  what  he  may  say,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  un- 
qualified accusation  is  warranted  in  fact ;  but  the  rest  of  us, 
who  are  as  much  concerned  with  whatever  corruption  may 
survive  to  these  days  as  with  the  blackguardly  procedure 
of  statesmen  deceased,  hope  to  be  assured  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  scarcely  accurate.  This  is  new  matter.  It  is  "  per- 
"  sonal,"  but  it  demands  public  explanation.  The  old  quarrel 
about  the  treachery  and  inconstancy  of  this  and  that  kind 
of  Radical  at  the  time  of  the  great  disruption  may  as  weli 
cease.  It  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  it  belongs  to  days- 
that  are  past  and  measures  which  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  maintains)  are  abandoned.  They  are  abandoned, 
and  no  man  knows  what  is  to  take  their  place  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  programme.  Till  we  are  better  informed  on  that 
point  it  would  be  wise  to  devote  a  little  less  attention  to- 
Home  Rule  plans  withdrawn,  and  a  little  more  to  the  "  doc- 
"  trines  of  public  plunder  "  which  are  a  newer  and  a  graver 
danger,  and  as  hateful  to  Liberal-Unionists,  we  understand, 
as  to  other  sensible  people.  Doctrines  of  public  plunder 
they  are  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinion ;  and  we  humbly 
submit  that  the  union  of  the  Unionists  cannot  be  better 
employed  (pending  the  production  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans- 
revised)  than  in  fighting  against  them. 


MANSFIELD  COLLEGE. 

TO  people  (there  must  be  some  such)  who  are  weaiy 
of  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  present  day,  a  brief 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Case  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday 
must  have  been  a  blessed  relief  and  refreshment.  As  most 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  University  matters  know, 
there  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  course  of  erection  at 
Oxford  a  rather  pretty  building,  in  a  site  also  rather 
pretty,  though  somewhat  remote  and  almost  Mesopotamic, 
which  is  called  Mansfield  College,  and  has  been  built  by 
persons  who  are  believed  to  be  members  of  the  sect  which 
used  to  call  itself  Independent,  and  now  calls  itself  Con- 
gregationalism It  was  long  supposed,  and  appears  to  be 
still  supposed  by  some  psople,  that  this  was  to  be  a  kind 
of  Nonconfoi-mist  Keble,  if  not  a  real  "  College,"  yet 
at  least  a  real  "  Hall,"  in  the  Oxford  sense,  in  which 
Nonconformist  youth  were  to  have  those  benefits  of  the 
University  which  they  have  long  enjoyed  without  the 
drawbacks  of  associating  with  benighted  prelatists.  And 
it  was  pointed  out  long  ago  that,  though  this  attempt 
at  sectarianizing  University  education  had  its  bad  side, 
nobody  need  much  object  to  it,  as  the  general  effect  of 
Oxford  was  likely  to  do  more  good  than  the  particular  effect 
of  Mansfield  could  do  harm.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, Mansfield  was  something  quite  different,  and  Professor 
Case,  after  a  fashion  which  will  certainly  have  caused  the 
shade  of  his  great  predecessor,  Dean  Mansel,  to  smile  bene- 
diction on  him,  has  politely  but  firmly  pointed  out  that 
Mansfield  College  is  "a  Congregationalist  seminary,  built 
"  within  the  precincts  of  the  borough  of  Oxford,"  and  pos- 
sessing "  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  University."  Not 
only  will  its  members  not  necessarily,  or  as  its  members  at 
all,  be  members  of  the  University,  but  it  will  have  no 
undergraduates,  will  not  aim  even  at  the  status  of  a  hall, 
public  or  private,  and,  in  short,  might,  but  for  the  accident  of 
position,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  its  students,  like  some  of 
the  students  of  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
may  be  Oxford  men,  as  well  be  at  Cambridge  or  at  Camel- 
ford.  It  is  to  be  a  kind  of  sectarian-unsectarian  theological, 
college  in  Oxford,  or  just  outside  of  it,  and  that  is  all. 

Although  we  can  hardly  pretend  to  much  sympathy  with 
an  institution  which  aims  at  studying,  as  a  system  of  open 
questions,  a  science  which  is  mere  floating  cobweb  unless 
certain  of  those  questions  are  taken  as  not  open,  we  certainly 
should  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  throw  half-bricks  at 
Mansfield.  It  may  come  to  good  ends  yet,  even  short  of 
the  unkind  suggestion  that  it  may  go  bankrupt  or  prove  a 
tot  il  failure,  and  that  so  Mr.  Champneys's  pretty  building 
may  fall  into  better  hands.  But  Professor  C  ase's  quite  polite 
reminder  was  certainly  wanted  as  a  corrective  to  the  stuff 
talked  at  the  opening  ceremony.  Of  the  Congregationalist 
speakers  we  say  little,  though  the  spectacle  of  Dr.  Faiuhaikn 
calmly  lecturing  a  University,  to  which  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  even  personally  belongs  (in  one  report  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  is  made  to  say  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  "on  the  list" 
of  that  College  ;  but  "on  the  list"  is  not  an  Oxford  phrase), 
on  the  blessings  conferred  on  it  by  an  additional  institution 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  rather  funny.  But  the 
persons  who  do  belong  to  the  University  might  have  re- 
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membered  the  facts  which  the  Waynflete  Professor  has  I 
brought  to  their  notice.  The  Master  of  Balliol's  approval 
will,  of  course,  at  once  stamp  Mansfield  as  orthodox,  but 
how  came  he  to  talk  about  "  the  other  colleges  "  1  As  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  Mr.  Jowett  speaks  without  appeal ;  as 
a  Master  of  Arts  and  an  ex- Vice -Chancellor  he  should  have 
known  better.  The  President  of  Corpus  is  a  most  amiable 
man,  and  once  wrote  a  book  on  logic ;  but  when  Dr. 
FoWLEB  speaks  "on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
"  the  Church  of  England  "  he  surely  rather  magnifies  his 
otfice  and  his  person.  After  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer, 
an  American  gentleman,  may  be  excused  for  talking  about 
"  the  return  of  Nonconformity  to  Oxford  after  227  years 
"  [precisely]  of  exile,"  and  even  for  the  still  more  absurd 
statement  that  Mansfield  is  an  actual  "widening  of  the 
"  basis"  of  a  University  with  which,  qua  University,  it  has 
as  much  to  do  as  if  it  were  a  non-afiiliated  college  in 
Kamtschatka,  and  not  so  much  as  if  it  were  an  affiliated 
one.  By  all  means  let  courtesies  pass  when  gentlefolks 
meet ;  and  we  would  have  it  most  particularly  understood 
that  it  is  to  the  self-styled  representatives  of  "  the  Univer- 
"  sity  of  Oxford  and  the  Church  of  England,"  not  to  Dr. 
Fairbaihn*  and  his  fellows,  that  these  remarks  are  addressed. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  saying  the  thing  which  is  not  ?  If, 
when  the  Pusey  House  was  founded,  Anglicans  had  talked 
about  widening  the  basis  of  the  University,  the  enemy 
might  have  girded  justly ;  though,  short  of  actual  con- 
nexion with  the  University,  that  institution  has  everything 
which  Mansfield  lacks.  How  much  more  absurd  is  it  to 
talk  about  "  wide  bases "  and  "  broad  bosoms "  (for  the 
metaphors  are  delightfully  mixed)  in  reference  to  a  Non- 
conformist seminary  possessing  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  University,  but  occupying,  like  the  gaol  and  the  work- 
house, a  site  somewhere  near  the  site  of  University  build- 
ings? 


MR.  LA.B0UCI1ERE  AMONG  THE  SCOTCH. 

OCR  memory  does  not  enable  us  to  say,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  reference  to  the  newspaper  files  of  past  years 
would  not  assist  us  to  ascertain,  whether  Mr.  Labouchere 
ever  addressed  a  Scotch  political  meeting  before  this  week. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  done  so  in  days  before  he  became 
"  the  pillar  of  a  party's  hope,"  and  when  he  was,  to  put  the 
matter  bluntly,  not  considered  worth  reporting.  But  we  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  his  appearance  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Govan,  was  "  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  "  in  Scotland 
in  the  character  of  Radical  stump-orator ;  and,  if  so,  he  has 
certainly  made  a  spirited  debut.  No  one  who  came  away  from 
that  meeting  would  require  to  write  a  letter  to  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  to  protest  against  the  colourless  or  ambi- 
guous character  of  his  political  creed.  It  was  as  precise, 
compact,  and  well-defined  a  confession  of  faith  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  In  the  condensed  form  in  which  even  the 
Daily  Smcs  is  obliged  to  report  it,  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
must  have  gained  rather  than  lost  in  effectiveness ;  and 
that  report,  as  it  stands,  would  form  an  excellent  manual  of 
Radicalism  for  the  use  of  students  desiring  to  know  how 
many  institutions  there  are  in  England  which  a  politician  of 
spirit  with  sufficient  backing  might,  and  therefore  should, 
destroy. 

It  is  worth  while  to  run  through  the  list  of  Mr. 
Labouchere's  proposed  reforms,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
noting  how  admirably  comprehensive  it  is.  To  begin  with, 
of  course  he  wants  "  One  man,  one  vote,"  in  order  to  ensure 
sending  to  Parliament  "  good,  sound  members."  And  when 
he  has  got  that  he  wants  the  following  changes: — (1)  Re- 
turning officers'  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  rates ;  (2)  pay- 
ment of  members,  as  the  only  way  to  get  a  truly  democratic 
Assembly  in  a  rich  country  like  this ;  (3)  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act  and  reversion  to  Triennial  Parliaments; 
(4)  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  "  a  lot  of  hereditary 
"  old  women  "  who  would  probably  object  to  confiscating 
the  property  of  Irish  landlords ;  (5)  separate  Parliaments 
for  the  four  countries ;  (6)  Disestablishment  for  Scotland, 
if  the  Scotch  wish  it,  or  doubling  of  the  existing  Establish- 
ment, if  the  Scotch  wish  that,  Mr.  Labouchere  being 
"  quite  willing  to  vote  with  the  majority  "  ;  (7)  increase  of 
the  taxes  on  property;  (8)  increase  of  the  death  duties; 
(9)  abolition  of  indirect  taxation;  (10)  an  entirely  new 
agreement  with  Her  Majesty's  successor  on  the  throne,  so 
as  to  enable  the  country  to  maintain  Royalty  "  at  a  much 
"  cheaper  rate  than  now." 

These  being  the  things  that  Mr.  Labouchere  wants,  and 
that  the  Scotch  people  are  invited  to  help  him  to,  one  is 


i  naturally  curious  as  to  his  suggestions  for  attaining  them. 
The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Parliament  that 
does  not  see  its  way  to  satisfying  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the 
matter  and  to  elect  another  that  does.  But  how  to  get  this 
first  step  promptly  taken  %  It  is  not  easy  with  that  detested 
Septennial  Act  in  the  way,  and  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
Glasgow  Junior  Liberal  Association  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
pensively  silent  on  the  subject.  On  the  following  evening, 
however,  he  had  an  idea,  which  he  imparted  to  the  Govan- 
hill  (Glasgow)  Liberal  Association,  and  which  was  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  valuable  remarks  on  that  occasion  to 
reach  London.  He  "  criticized,"  we  are  told,  "  the  recent 
"  utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
"  Lord  Randolph  Churchill."  He  would  do  that.  "  Coer- 
"  cion  in  Ireland,"  he  said,  "  would  have  to  be  abolished 
"  and  Home  Rule  granted."  That,  too,  he  would  be  likely  to 
say ;  nor  the  less  so  because  he  had  said  it  the  night  before. 
It  is  to  the  means,  the  programme,  the  modus  operandi, 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  that  one  looks  as  to  a  possible 
novelty,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  went  on  to  state  it.  But  ah  ! 
what  a  disappointment  !  "  It  was  the  duty,"  he  said,  "  of 
"  members  to  render  government  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
"  by  the  present  Ministry."  One  can  fancy  the  faces  of  the 
Govanhill  (Glasgow)  Liberal  Association  when  this  start- 
lingly  original  and  buoyantly  hopeful  scheme  of  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  was  unfolded  to  them.  Alas  !  (they  must 
have  said  to  themselves)  it  has  been  tried,  this  game  of 
rendering  government  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the 
present  Ministry.  It  has  been  tried  by  our  dear  and  dis- 
tinguished guest  himself;  nay,  it  has  been  tried  by  him 
twice  and  thrice  already.  He  is  always  trying  it,  or 
boasting  that  he  will,  or  rebuking  other  people  who  will 
not.  If  we  are  not  deceived — so  must  have  run  the 
thoughts  of  the  Govanhill  (Glasgow)  Liberal  Association 
— we  have  heard  this  selfsame  Mr.  Labouchere  pro- 
claim again  and  again,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  that  he 
will  render  government  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the 
present  Ministry.  Yet  it  has  been  noticed  that  before  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  government  impossible,  or  even 
particularly  difficult,  for  the  present  Ministry,  so  many  of 
his  supporters  have  turned  tail  and  left  him,  and  so  many 
more  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  their  constituencies 
really  want  the  "government  to  be  made  difficult,  if  not 
"  impossible,"  that  Mr.  Labouchere's  plan  of  tactics  igno- 
miniously  collapses.  And  the  Govanhill  (Glasgow)  Liberal 
Association  may  look  long  without  finding  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  experience  will  go  on  repeating  itself  until 
the  period  fixed  by  the  accursed  Septennial  Act  has 
expired. 


SENSE  AT  LAST. 

THE  singular  consciousness  of  virtue  which  most  of 
those  persons  who  meddled  in  the  late  Dock  strike 
continue  to  show  has,  of  course,  nothing  in  it  very  surpris- 
ing to  a  tolerably  careful  student  of  human  nature.  But 
there  is,  perhaps,  some  faint  surprise — not  much — still  pos- 
sible over  the  fact  that  other  people  should  continue  to 
regard  the  meddlers  as  public  benefactors.  They  do  so, 
however,  unless  (as  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Daily 
News,  which  should  know,  broadly  hints)  the  dinner  of  last 
Monday  night  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  was  only  in  appear- 
ance a  compliment  to  Mr.  Buxton  and  Lord  Brassey,  and 
was  really  an  attempt  to  show  that  "  Liberals  "  are  not  so 
very  much  divided  after  all.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
rather  successful  meeting,  the  comic  element  being  provided 
by  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  seems  to  have  been  appealed  to  for 
a  speech  as  a  former  member  for  Peterborough  used  to  be 
for  a  song ;  while  the  present  representative  of  that  city, 
Mr.  Morton,  exhibited  his  notion  of  manners  by  crowing 
over  his  victory  in  the  face  of  a  company  which  avowedly 
comprised  some,  if  not  many,  Unionists.  The  guests  of  the 
evening  were  a  little  better  mannered,  but  equally  cock-a- 
hoop.  Lord  Brassey  avowed  that  "  his  sympathies  were 
"  with  the  dockers"  (by the  way, does  not  this  throw  rather 
a  lurid  light  on  Lord  Brassey's  acceptance  of  the  position 
of  arbitrator  in  what  was  practically  part  of  the  dockers' 
strike?),  and  delivered  a  lecture  to  dock  shareholders  on 
the  unwise  expenditure  of  capital.  It  is  much  better,  no 
doubt,  to  invest  capital  comfortably  and  go  about  the 
world  in  Sunbeams  on  the  strength  of  it  ;  but  then  we 
cannot  all  do  that.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  "  wigged  "  Mr. 
Norwood  soundly,  forgetting  that  indirectly  he  owed  Mr. 
Norwood  his  dinner,  talked  about  the  "  self-control "  of 
lime-throwers  and  blackleg-bashers,  and  exhibited  his  own 
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wisdom  by  asserting  that  he  did  not  believe  the  trade  of 
London  would  suffer.  Which  belief  if  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
really  entertains,  he  is  probably  in  the  proud  position  of 
being  absolutely  alone  in  his  creed. 

Against  this  fatuous  optimism  it  is  fair  to  set  the  ex- 
cellent words  which  a  kind  of  colleague  of  Mi-.  Buxton's, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  has  addressed  to  a  body  calling  itself 
the  Anti-Sweating  League.  Dr.  Temple  has  all  his  life — 
certainly  since  his  participation  in  Essays  and  Reviews— 
held  the  curious  position  of  a  man  of  ability  who  is  con- 
stantly doing  unwise  things  and  then  striving  to  repair 
them.  His  collaboration  in  the  meddling  which  helped 
Mr.  John  Burns  so  much,  and  in  return  for  which  Mr. 
John  Burns  treated  the  meddlers  so  cavalierly,  was  but 
partial,  and  it  may  be  pleaded  that  his  hand  was  forced  by 
the  dexterous  play  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  something  to  gain,  by  the  demagogue  game. 
The  Bishop  went  not  all  the  way  with  the  meddlers  ;  and 
now  he  has  administered  a  sound  rebuke  to  other  meddlers 
of  the  same  stamp.  Even  now  his  right  reverend  un- 
wariness  and  unworldliness  appear  in  the  words  "  If  a 
"  man  employs  another  man,  he  must  give  him  wages  on 
"  which  he  can  live."  But  the  context  shows  that  the 
Bishop's  "must"  applies  only  to  the  moral  obligation,  in 
which  we  all  agree.  Otherwise  Dr.  Temple's  position  is 
sound  enough  and  refreshing  enough  after  the  sickening 
rubbish  talked  by  the  "  sympathizers."  "  I  do  not  know," 
says  the  Bishop,  taking  up  the  Anti-sweaters'  words, 
"  what  the  'legitimate  fruits'  of  any  man's  labour  are," 
and  such  language  seems  to  him  "  misleading  and  mis- 
"  chievous."  "  If  a  man  cannot  live  on  his  wages,  he  had 
"  better  be  driven  to  transfer  his  labour  to  some  other 
"  place  [or,  we  suppose,  some  other  trade]  where  he  can 
"  get  wages  on  which  he  can  live."  Even  in  regard  to 
the  employer's  "  must "  the  Bishop  is  careful  to  add  that 
"  there  are  businesses  which  would  cease  to  exist  if  it  were 
"  adopted,  and  the  workers  would  get  nothing."  There  is, 
of  course,  no  extraordinary  or  heaven-sent  wisdom  in  such 
utterances.  They  are  simple  common  sense,  the  result  of 
xxniversal  intelligent  experience,  such  as  but  a  very  few 
years  ago  nobody  would  have  thought  of  questioning,  while 
every  one  would  have  assented  to  them  as  soon  as  proposed. 
To  speak  so  now,  however,  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
courage,  and  for  plucking  up  his  courage,  such  as  it  is,  the 
Bishop  shall  not  lose  his  meed.  If  a  few  more  people  will 
pluck  up  theirs,  the  tyranny  of  "  sympathy  "  and  simple- 
tonism  may  soon  be  overpast. 


WALES  AND  CORNWALL. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  visit  to  Carnarvon 
may  be  regarded  as  the  attempt  of  the  Gladstonians  to 
administer  an  antidote  to  the  bane  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  For,  besides  what  Sir  William  had  to  say 
about  Lord  Randolph  by  name — which  was  a  good  deal — 
a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  his  speech  was  employed  in 
combating,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  appeals  made  by  the 
member  for  Paddington  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism 
of  the  Welsh  people.  He  appears,  for  instance,  to  have 
been  rendered  specially  uneasy  by  their  late  visitor's  defence 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales ;  and,  after  reviewing 
the  question  at  considerable  length  from  the  Radical  stand- 
point, he  evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
only  one  way  of  cutting  short  the  controversy.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  him  by 
his  own  authority,  and  to  pass  sentence  on  the  offending 
ecclesiastical  institution.  He  accordingly  delivered  him- 
self of  what  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  subsequently  described, 
with  touching  enthusiasm,  as  the  "  magnificent  passage 
"  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  pronounced  the  doom 
"  of  the  alien  and  anti-national  Church  in  Wales."  Sen- 
tence was  passed  in  these  terms : — "  I  believe  that  I  ex- 
"  press  the  clear  conviction  of  the  Liberal  party  when 
"  I  say  in  memorable  vmrds  that  the  time  has  come 
"  when  the  Church  in  Wales  must  cease  to  exist."  It 
seems  evident  from  the  above  description  of  his  utter- 
ance that  Sir  William  rather  "  fancies  "  the  "  mag- 
"  nificent  passage "  himself.  He  may  be  right  in  think- 
ing that  it  will  be  remembered,  for  he  is  a  good  hand 
at  uttering  "  memorable  words."  We  can  at  least  re- 
call one  phrase  of  his  which  the  political  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die,  and  which  has  reference  to — but  no. 
We  should  but  mock  its  immortality  by  appearing  to  think 
that  any  one  needed  to  be  reminded  of  it.    Let  us  leave 


Sir  William's  memorable  words,  whether  about  churches 
or  juices  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  former  it  would  be  obviously 
useless  to  dwell.  If  he  has  really  "  pronounced  the  doom 
"  of  the  alien  and  anti-national  Church  in  Wales,"  there  is,, 
as  there  was  at  the  death  of  "  Fred,"  no  more  to  be  said. 
It  only  remains  for  the  friends  of  the  doomed  institution  to 
assist  it  in  winding  up  its  affairs. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  partial  judges;  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  us  that,  of  the  two  speakers  and  speeches,. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal  to  the  Methodists  of  Cornwall  in 
his  address  at  Bodmin  was  of  a  more  persuasive  character 
than  Sir  William  Harcourt's  roystering  encouragement  of 
Welsh  Dissent.  We  can  conceive  the  former,  for  instance, 
as  at  least  giving  pause  and  matter  for  reflection  to  an 
opponent ;  while  it  is  pretty  notorious,  and  the  truth  was. 
certainly  well  illustrated  at  Carnarvon,  that  you  must  start 
from  agreement  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  be  able  to- 
endure  him  at  all.  The  address  of  the  Irish  Methodist  to- 
the  English  Methodist  Conference,  whatever  else  can  be- 
said  of  it,  is  a  document  which  no  member  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  either  country — unless,  indeed,  he  has  hopelessly 
sophisticated  his  religion  with  politics — would  think  of 
treating  with  disrespect.  That  the  Irish  Methodists 
must  know  "  much  more  about  Irish  affairs,  their  own 
"  affairs,  about  the  probabilities  of  the  change,  and 
"  how  it  would  affect  them,  than  any  Englishman  is 
"  likely  to  know,"  is  a  proposition  which  commends  itself 
to  the  commonest  common  sense  and  the  force  of  which 
no  Gladstonian  sophistry  has  ever  yet  done  anything  to- 
weaken.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  for  the  Methodists 
of  Cornwall  to  consider  it  by  the  light  of  their  own  reason 
and  their  own  religious  instincts.  The  appeal  has  been 
addressed  to  them  on  grounds  from  which  party  politics 
have  been  carefully  excluded,  and  they  should  weigh  it 
themselves  with  equal  freedom  from  partisan  bias.  Whether* 
they  will  allow  the  political  Dissenter — who,  as  they  must 
know  well,  thinks  much  more  of  his  political  than  his 
religious  creed — to  "  caucus"  them  into  subservience,  or 
whether  they  will  revolt,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  attempt, 
to  persuade  them  to  take  the  former  course  was  at  least 
worth  making,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  good 
deal  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  effort  at  Carnarvon. 


II I C  JACET  MR.  QUILT ER. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Universal  Revieiv  Mr. 
Harry  Quilter  writes  as  follows  :— "  Mr.  Andrew 
"  Lang,  who  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  found  a 
"  fertile  source  of  amusement  and  income  in  writing  eon- 
"  tinued  and  (unanswered)  [sic]  most  offensive  personalities 
"  about  the  present  writer,  gets  up — of  course  anonymously 
«  — in  the  Saturday  Review,  and  sneers  down  Wilkie- 
"  Collins  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  in  a  gibe  at  my 
"  expense." 

We  notice  this  for  one  purpose  only,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Comment  has  been  once  or  twice  made  here 
before  on  the  absolute  falsehoods  which  certain  journalists 
are  fond  of  publishing  nowadays.  This  is  a  good  instance. 
Whether  the  article  on  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  was  a  sneer 
or  not  may  be  left  to  readers  to  decide.  But  it  happens 
that  not  a  line  or  word  of  it  was  written  by,  or  with  the 
slightest  privity  on  the  part  of,  the  person  to  whom  Mr. 
Quilter — writing  as  one  who  knows,  and  knowing  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  knowledge — impudently  attributes  it. 


ANTHROPOMETAMORPHOSIS. 

MANY  whimsical  treatises,  laden  with  curious  learning,  were 
published  by  English  scholars  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  few  are  so  entertaining  as  John  Bulwer's  Anthropometamor- 
phosis:  Man  transformed;  or,  the  Artificial  Changeling.  The 
writer  was  among  the  first  to  devote  serious  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  his  literary  fume  rests— and 
rests  securely — on  Anthropometamorphosis.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1650,  i2mo. ;  but  the  second  edition  1653,  4to.,  is 
more  highly  valued  by  collectors  and  more  interesting,  for  it  has 
a  fine  portrait  of  the  author  by  Faithorne,  and  numerous  cuts. 

Bulwer's  design  was  to  present  the  reader  with  "  an  enditement. 
framed  against  most  of  the  Nations  under  the  Sun  ;  whereby  they 
are  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  Nature,  as  guilty  of  High  Treason 
in  abasing,  counterfeiting,  defacing,  and  clipping  her  coin  instampt 
with  her  image  and  superscription,  on  the  Body  of  Man."  In 
Other  words,  he  proposed  to  show  how  people,  all  over  the  world, 
disfigure  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  The 
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subject  offers  ample  scope  for  investigation,  and  he  has  handled  it 
■with  masterlv  thoroughness.  lie  proceeds  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  "  Eve-brow  Rites,  or  the 
Eye-brows  abused  contrary  to  Nature,"  he  informs  us  that  the 
Peruvians  make  a  practice  of  plucking  the  hair  from  their  eye- 
brows and  dedicating  it  to  the  sun.  The  Brazilians  stripped  not 
only  their  evebrows  but  their  eyelids.  Some  Ethiopian  races  -were 
aeciistomedto  turn  the  eyelids  backwards  towards  the  forehead, 
*  so  that  their  skin  being  all  black,  and  in  that  blacknesse  shew- 
ing the  -white  of  their  eyes,  it  is  a  very  dreadfull  and  devilish 
sight  to  behold  them."  The  Peruvians  admire  great  rolling  eyes, 
a  taste  that  would  hardly  commend  itself  to  a  Chinaman.  In 
Tartarv  women  pare  their  noses  between  their  eyes,  so  as  to 
become  saddle-nosed.  Many  tribes  of  savages  wear  rings  or  other 
ornaments  in  the  nose  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kitts  seem  to 
have  been  singular  in  using  their  noses  as  pincushions.  Ancient 
authors — Pliny,  Solinus,  and  others — are  quoted  to  prove  the 
•existence  of  "  a  Nation  of  Fanesions,  who,  being  otherwise 
naked,  have  eares  so  large  that  they  invelope  their  whole  bodies 
with  them."  Strabo,  indeed,  had  his  doubts  on  the  matter,  but 
Pomponius  Mela  and  other  authorities  stiffly  maintained  the 
truth  of  the  relation.  In  parts  of  the  "West  Indies  were  to  be 
found  people  who  had  made  their  ears  of  enormous  size  by  hanging 
to  them  heavyweights;  and  the  same  fashion  prevailed  in  Guinea, 
it  is  strange  to  learn  that  in  many  places  a  wide  mouth  is  re- 
garded as  a  beauty  in  women.  One  can  understand  that  the 
•cannibals  "  of  Port  Famine,  in  the  country  of  Africa,"  should 
pride  themselves  on  having  mouths  that  stretch  from  ear  to  ear, 
hut  it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  in  any  civilized  community 
sparrow-mouthed  women  should  attract  admirers. 

Our  author  comments  severely  on  the  "ridiculous  activity" 
that  some  African  tribes  display  in  their  endeavours  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  their  lips.  "Verily,"  he  remarks,  "unless  it 
were  to  sweep  a  manger,  they  can  have  no  use  of  such  lips." 
The  Azauaghi.  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  have  the  under-lip  hang- 
ing down  so  low  that  they  take  the  precaution  to  season  it 
with  salt,  lest  it  should  gather  infection  from  the  air.  To-day 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  heinous  offence  to  shave  the  chin ; 
indeed,  a  bearded  bishop  is  a  vara  avis.  But  Bulwer  insists 
that  every  man  should  allow  his  beard  to  grow,  and  declares 
that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  chin  dates  from  the  time  when 
Alexander  became  effeminated  by  Persian  luxury.  It  will  be 
news  to  many  readers  to  learn  that  the  Tovopinambaultians  and 
the  Chiribicensians  go  beardless.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Vincent  the  sight  of  a  bearded  man  throws  the  inhabitants  into 
a  state  of  wild  alarm. 

Red  teeth  arc  greatly  prized  in  parts  of  India,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  once  came  upon  an  island  (in  eight  degrees  from  Nova 
Albion)  where  black  teeth  were  the  rage,  as  they  were  in  Java 
and  many  other  parts.  Some  simple  people  in  Pegu  blacken 
their  teeth  from  foolish  pride  ;  they  have  noticed  that  dogs'  teeth 
are  white,  and  so  (to  avoid  odious  comparisons)  they  choose  black. 
The  women  of  Caridian,  the  chief  city  of  Cathay,  gild  their  teeth — 
a  far  less  objectionable  practice.  In  Peru  there  are  people  who 
pull  out  all  their  teeth  (as  they  pull  the  hair  from  their  eyebrows) 
for  a  sacrifice  to  their  idols.  Some  Tartar  tribes,  from  no  religious 
enthusiasm,  but  simply  from  choice  of  change,  discard  their 
natural  teeth,  and  substitute  others  of  gold  or  silver,  steel  or  iron. 
Turks  paint  their  finger-nails  red  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Goer 
yellow  is  the  polite  colour,  and  "  the  nobler  any  one  is,  so  much 
the  longer  is  his  nails ;  so  that  he  is  the  best  gentleman  whose 
nails  appear  like  eagles'  claws."  At  the  river  Thomeros  are  men 
who  kill  fish  and  cut  wood  with  their  finger-nails. 

The  custom  of  swathing  infants  in  tight  bands  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  Bulwer.  He  also  denounces  the  "  foolish  ail'ection  in 
young  virgins,  though  grown  big  enough  to  be  wiser,  but  that 
they  are  led  blindfold  by  custome  to  a  fashion  pernitious  beyond 
imagination,  who,  thinking  a  ulender-xcntte  a  great  beauty,  strive 
all  that  they  possibly  can  by  streight-lacing  themselves  to  attain 
unto  a  wand-like  smalnesse  of  waste,  never  thinking  themselves 
fine  enough  untill  they  can  span  their  waste."  More  sensible  are 
the  Venetian  dames,  who  never  lace  themselves,  but  use  every 
effort  to  become  round  and  full-bodied. 

In  China  the  ladies  who  have  the  smallest  feet  are  accounted 
the  greatest  beauties;  and  for  this  reason  their  feet  are  bound 
up  hard  in  infancy.  Bulwer  supposes  that  the  custom  arose 
from  the  jealousy  of  men,  "  that  have  brought  it  in  to  the  end 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  go  but  with  pain,  and  that  going 
f  lowly  and  with  a  bad  grace,  they  should  have  no  great  desire  to  go 
out  of  their  houses."  Spanish  women  are  noted  for  their  small 
feet ;  but  Bulwer  could  not  discover  whether  they  used  any 
artifice  to  attain  this  elegance.  A  proverb  says  that  a  handsome 
woman  should  be  English  to  the  neck,  French  to  the  waist,  and 
Dutch  downwards  :  but  Howell,  who  had  lived  long  in  Spain, 
would  have  her  hands  and  feet  Spanish.  Bulwer  was  not  of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  but  he  cannot  swallow  the  story  about 
the  Indians  that  had  but  one  leg  and  art;  expert  runners.  There 
must  be  some  mistake,  he  mildly  suggests;  these  people  had 
doubtless  two  legs,  but  "  for  the  most  part  made  use  of  but  one 
leg."  Turks  are  averse  to  using  even  one  leg;  they  like  to  sit 
quiet  themselves,  and  they  dislike  to  see  others  moving  about.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  chief  U3e  of  feet  is  for  progressive  motion, 
to  afford  a  man  means  of  going  in  the  direction  where  his  busi- 
ness lies  ;  but  Nature  "never  intended  to  debar  us  from  taking  a 
tarn  or  two  for  contemplation  or  healthful  recreation." 


The  Chiribicensians  anoint  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  slimy  ointment,  and  then  cover  their  bodies  with  birds' feathers. 
In  Spain  magicians  are  similarly  treated  when  they  are  to  be  led 
out  to  execution.  Gaga  Calaiido,  King  of  Gagas,  used  to  have 
his  body  smeared  every  day  with  man's  fat,  and  was  afterwards 
painted*  red  and  white  ;  the  cannibals  called  Pories  were  painted 
red  and  black  ;  and  at  Sierra  Leone  both  men  and  women  "  race 
and  pink  over  all  their  bodies,  thinking  themselves  thereby  as 
fine  as  fivepence  in  a  shower  of  rain." 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  stormy  weather  in  which  the  Newmarket  Second  October 
Meeting  "opened  had  the  effect  of  making  the  attendance 
very  small  on  the  first  day.  Jennings,  the  trainer,  won  the  first 
race  of  the  meeting  with  Father  Confessor,  an  outsider  at  12  to 
I  that  had  hitherto  lost  all  his  races  throughout  the  season  ;  a 
10  to  I  outsider  won  a  Selling  Plate  for  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  ; 
Sturton  and  Donna  Dolores,  both  of  whom  started  at  the  same 
liberal  odds,  won  the  Welter  Handicap  and  the  Visitors'  Plate 
for  Chevalier  Ginistrelli  and  Mr.  G.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  D.  Baird's 
Marciawon  a  Nursery  Stakes  with  16  to  i  laid  against  her.  This 
only  left  two  races  to  be  won  bv  the  favourites,  so  backers  had  a 
terrible  day  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Fear  Disgrace  won 
her  first  victory  in  the  October  Produce  Stakes.  Although  she 
is  admired  for  her  abundance  of  quality,  her  forelegs  are  criticized 
as  being  straight  and  stilty.  Right  Away  won  the  Clearwell 
Stakes  rather  easily  bv  a  length  from  Vermilion,  who  finished  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  "in  front  of  St.  Serf.  The  winner  has  made 
great  improvement  since  July,  in  which  month  he  was  beaten  by 
Loup  when  receiving  1 1  lbs. ;  whereas  now  Loup  was  unplaced 
to  him,  although  giving  him  only  6  lbs.  His  pedigree  is  worth 
studying,  as  he  is  very  in-bred ;  for  his  two  grandsires  and  one 
of  his  granddams  were  grandchildren  of  both  The  Baron  and 
Pocohontas,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  three  strains  of 
Touchstone  blood  within  the  fifth  degree.  His  dam  met  with 
an  accident  within  a  day  or  so  of  his  victory  in  the  Clearwell 
Stakes,  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  He  is  a  good-looking, 
level,  and  compact  colt,  with  splendid  hind  action,  and  the 
stakes  he  has  already  won  leave  a  handsome  balance  on  the 
1,150  guineas  which  he  cost  as  a  yearling.  Vermilion  and  St. 
Serf  are  both  big,  overgrown,  and  somewhat  backward  colts. 
The  former,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Tristan,  is  one  of  the  largest 
two-year-olds  in  training  ;  but  some  critics  considered  his 
shoulders  inferior  to  those  of  his  half-brother,  Le  Nord,  and 
others  thought  that,  although  he  showed  speed  in  his  race,  he  did 
not  run  like  a  stayer.  St.  Serf,  who  was  purchased  as  a  yearling 
for  1,200/.,  is  a  fine  mover,  with  excellent  shoulders  ;  but  he  has 
been  found  fault  with  for  being  a  trifle  leggy. 

On  public  form  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Donovan 
would  beat  Minthe  for  the  Royal  Stakes  on  the  Tuesday,  when 
only  giving  her  7  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  sex  ;  so  the  Ring 
were  not  exorbitant  in  asking  for  14  to  I  on  him,  and  it  proved 
the  hollowest  victory  imaginable.  Lord  Hartington's  good-look- 
ing and  short-legged  two-year-old,  Morion,  won  the  Severals 
Plate,  after  a  close  race  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Le%h's  Westminster,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Savill"s  little  Australian  horse,  Ringmaster,  won  his 
first  race  since  May  in  the  handicap  which  ended  the  day  ;  but 
these  were  the  only  favourites  which  won  races  throughout  the 
afternoon.  A  Maiden  Plate  fell  to  Lord  Penrhyn's  Ornatus,  a 
Bend  Or  colt,  running  in  public  for  the  first  time,  that  started  at 
10  to  1 .  Lord  Hartington  won  a  Nursery  Plate,  in  a  field  of  twenty- 
one,  with  Ronaldina,  a  12  to  1  outsider,  and  a  Selling  Plate 
and  a  Welter  Handicap,  both  of  which  brought  out  fields  of  six- 
teen, were  won  by  Southill  at  7  to  I  and  Tartarus  at  10  to  I. 
Altogether,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  disastrous  Monday  and  the 
ruinous  Friday  at  Kempton,  the  day  was  most  depressing  for 
backers.  About  eighty  horses  ran  in  the  course  of  it,  although 
there  were  no  stakes  of  great  value  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
a  statement,  which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  on  Saturday  last, 
that  there  are  1. 500  horses  in  training  at  Newmarket,  the  fields 
on  the  Heath  might  well  be  large. 

The  Middle  Park  Plate,  which  we  dealt  with  last  week,  was 
not  the  only  event  of  interest  on  the  Wednesday  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kennett,  Plate,  no  other  race  was  won  by  the 
favourite.  "  Mr.  Brampton  "  won  the  Ditch  Mile  Nursery  with  his 
1, 500-guinea  Oddfellow,  a  good-looking  colt  by  Barcaldine  out  of  the 
celebrated  mare  Geheinmiss.  Six  days  earlier  he  had  been  un- 
placed to  Lightfoot  at  Kempton,  and  he  now  won  in  a  field  of 
fifteen,  although  giving  weight — 27  lbs.  in  one  instance — to  all 
his  opponents.  His  jockey,  Calder,  mistook  the  T.Y.C.  winning- 
post  for  the  DM.  winning-post,  an  error  which  was  not  then 
made  for  the  first  time.  Fortunately  he  discovered  it  in  time  to 
'•  win  a  second  time  "  at  the  real  goal.  The  Kennett  Plate  produced 
a  splendid  race,  which  Mr.  II.  Milnei's  Whistle  Jacket  won  by  a 
head  from  Lord  Penrhyn's  Noble  Chieftain,  who  finished  only  a 
neck  in  front  of  Prince  Soltykofl's  Mephisto.  The  winner  was 
receiving  21  lbs.  from  both  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  race, 
so  the  inferiority  of  this  expensive  beast  was  very  apparent. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  reverses  which  backers  experi- 
enced during  the  week  was  on  the  Thursday,  when  they  laid 
4  to  I  on  Ayrshire  for  the  Champion  Stakes.  In  descending  the 
hill  from  the  Bushes  he  fell  lame;  and,  although  he  struggled 
valiantly  on,  he  was  beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  by 
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Prince  Soltykoff's  Gold,  and  by  half  a  length  by  Mr.  II.  Milner's 
Antibes.  Enthusiast  showed  how  much  he  had  deteriorated  since 
winning  the  Two  Thousand,  by  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the 
finish.  It  was  a  grand  race,  and  two  others  during  the  afternoon 
were  likewise  won  by  heads,  the  second  and  third  horses  being 
separated  by  a  similar  distance.  In  noticing  the  Cesarewitch 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  time  immediately 
following  the  publication  of  the  weights.  One  of  the  first 
horses  backed  was  Baron  de  llirsch's  Vasistas,  the  winner  of 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  and  at  8  st.  4  lbs.  the  most  heavily- 
weighted  three-year-old  in  the  race.  His  present  owner  was 
understood  to  have  given  6,000/.  for  him ;  but  he  had  lost 
every  race  for  which  he  had  run  since  he  came  to  England,  and, 
although  his  action  in  his  gallop  was  greatly  admired,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  altogether  pleased  the  English  critics,  who 
thought  him  leggy,  narrow,  mean-looking,  and  an  awkward 
walker.  When  Lord  Bradford's  Davenport  had  run  third  for  the 
St.  Leger  he  was  backed  at  5  or  6  to  I  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and 
he  remained  one  of  the  firmest  Cesarewitch  favourites  from 
Doncaster  to  the  Second  October  Meeting  that  we  can  remember. 
He  had  exactly  a  stone  less  to  carry  than  Vasistas ;  yet  his 
numerous  backers  were  paying  a  very  high  compliment  to 
Donovan  in  making  Davenport  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch  at 
so  short  a  price ;  for  Donovan  beat  Davenport  by  six  lengths  for 
the  St.  Leger,  and,  assuming  that  Davenport  was  ridden  out 
on  that  occasion,  he  received  about  a  30  lbs.  beating ;  there- 
fore, if  Davenport  could  win  the  Cesarewitch  under  7  st.  4  lbs., 
Donovan  could  win  it  under  9  st.  6  lbs.,  or  under  10  lbs.  more 
than  the  weight  ever  carried  to  victory  for  that  race  by  a 
three-year-old.  This,  said  Davenport's  backers,  Donovan  might 
well  be  able  to  do,  as  the  Cesarewitch  field  would  be  the 
"worst  in  the  history  of  that  stake.  The  day  before  the  race 
Davenport  was  supplanted  in  favouritism  for  a  few  hours  by 
Ingram,  a  powerful  and  handsome  colt  by  Isonomy  out  of 
Pirate  Green,  a  mare  said  to  have  been  once  sold  for  eigh- 
teen guineas,  yet  the  dam  of  many  winners.  He  had  met  with 
an  accident  as  a  foal  and  had  not  been  regularly  trained  until  he 
was  three  years  old.  At  that  age  he  ran  twice  unsuccessfully  in 
the  late  autumn,  and  this  season,  after  being  unplaced  for  the 
City  and  Suburban,  he  had,  somewhat  inconsistently,  won  the 
Goodwood  Stakes.  He  had  been  handicapped  for  the  Cesare- 
witch as  if  he  had  been  ridden  out  to  the  very  last  ounce  to  win 
at  Goodwood,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  able  judges  the  exact 
opposite  was  the  case,  for  they  considered  that  he  had  won  it  with 
a  good  deal  in  hand — moreover,  it  was  contended  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  four-year-old  who  had  won  the  Goodwood 
Stakes  (a  race  which  had  so  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Cesarewitch)  ought  not  to  have  been  put  into  the 
latter  handicap  at  so  low  a  weight  as  6st.  10  lbs.  At  one  time, 
on  the  Wednesday,  Ingram  was  first  favourite  at  6  to  I  ;  then 
he  fell  to  12  to  I.  and  eventually  he  started  at  7i  to  I.  He  was 
the  property  of  the  clever  trainer,  A.  Taylor,  and  he  had  a  large 
number  of  eager  backers,  in  spite  of  his  mysterious  fluctuations  in 
the  betting  market.  The  first  favourite  at  the  start,  although  by 
a  mere  fraction  only,  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Legh's  Veracity,  the  winner 
of  the  Liverpool  Cup  and  the  Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood. 
Although  he  had  won  many  important  handicaps  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  had  never  yet  won  over  a  course  at  all  approaching 
the  length  of  that  of  the  Cesarewitch,  and  he  was  rather  a  small 
horse  to  carry  9  st.  1  lb.  Mr.  Noel  Fenwick's  Mercy  had  won 
only  two  races  out  of  eleven  this  season,  but  at  5  st.  13  lbs.  she 
was  believed  to  have  a  12  to  I  chance,  as  she  had  been  placed 
seven  times.  Primrose  Day,  a  four-year-old  filly  entered  under 
the  name  of  Goater,  the  trainer,  was  not  on  a  very  large  scale, 
but  deep-bodied,  short-legged,  high-withered,  and  angular  hipped  ; 
she  had  never  won  a  race — indeed,  she  had  only  run  once  before 
during  the  present  season,  and  but  four  times  in  her  life ;  yet  at 
6  st.  1  lb.  she  was  almost  "  turned  loose,"  as  it  is  termed.  Eight 
days  before  the  race  66  to  1  was  laid  against  her ;  two  days  later 
she  had  risen  to  half  those  odds,  and  she  started  at  11  to  I. 

The  twenty-two  starters  got  oft'  after  one  break  away,  and  a 
horse  called  Assassin  made  the  running  at  a  strong  pace  through 
the  long  grass  in  Choke  Jade  ;  but  soon  after  passing  through  the 
Gap  and  entei'ing  the  Flat  he  began  to  tire,  and  at  the  Rowley 
Mile  starting-post  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mercy.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  half-mile  one  after  another  of  the  field  was  beaten,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  winning-post  the  only  horses  left  in  the  race 
wTere  three  light  weights — Mercy,  Ingram,  and  Primrose  1  >ay. 
In  descending  the  Bushes  Hill  Mercy  and  Ingram  began  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  Primrose  Day,  ridden  by  W.  Wood,  came 
to  the  front  on  approaching  the  Abingdon  Bottom.  Breasting  the 
hill  with  wonderful  freshness,  she  achieved  one  of  the  easiest  vic- 
tories ever  seen  in  a  Cesarewitch  by  three  lengths.  Ingram  was 
second,  and  Mercy  a  bad  third.  Of  the  heavy  weights,  Mill 
Stream,  with  8  st.,  and  Sheen,  with  8st.  11  lbs.,  ran  best,  finishing 
fourth  and  fifth.  Primrose  Day  is  a  dark  bay  filly,  without  white, 
excepting  a  star  on  the  forehead,  by  Sir  Bevys,  out  of  Bonny  Spec 
(Carlton's  dam),  by  Speculum  out  of  Bonny  May  by  Newminster, 
and  after  her  victory  she  was  at  once  made  first  favourite  for  the 
Cambridgeshire.  This  year's  Cesarewitch  was  one  of  the  least 
interesting  and  most  unsatisfactory  that  we  can  remember;  nor 
did  the  rumours,  during  the  settling,  of  possible  difficulties  in 
respect  to  the  ownership  and  nomination  of  the  winner  improve 
matters.  The  mess,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
climax  (.1!  Wednesday,  when  .Messrs.  Weatherby  received  a  tele- 
gram from  A.  Taylor,  the  owner  of  Ingrain,  objecting  to  the 


stakes  being  paid  to  W.  Goater,  on  the  ground  that  Primrose  Day 
was  not  in  reality  his  property.  And  this  after  most  of  the  bets 
on  the  race  had  been  paid  ! 

Backers  had  a  lucky  escape  over  the  Newmarket  Oaks, 
for  which  they  had  laid  odds  very  freely  on  Minthe,  who  was 
beaten  by  Pamela.  After  the  race  it  was  found  that  Lord  Marcus 
Beresford  had  started  them  from  the  wrong  post — an  error  for 
which  he  was  fined  10Z.  The  race  was  ordered  to  be  run  again  on 
the  Friday,  when  Pamela  walked  over,  and,  on  the  ground  that 
the  other  competitors  were  never  "  under  the  starter's  orders  " 
at  the  legal  starting-post,  the  Committee  of  Tattersall's  decided 
that  all  bets  on  the  race  were  void.  The  Great  Challenge  Stakes 
brought  out  Baron  de  Rothschild's  two-year-old,  Heaume,  Lord 
Penrhyn's  Noble  Chieftain,  and  Lord  Zetland's  Caerlaverock. 
The  two-year-old  had  2  lbs.  the  worst  of  the  weights,  but  he  was 
first  favourite,  and  won  easily  by  four  lengths — a  very  smart  per- 
formance !  The  surprise  of  the  race  was  tbat  Caerlaverock  should 
have  beaten  Noble  Chieftain,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  was 
backed  for  the  Cambridgeshire  at  considerably  shortened  odds. 
There  is  no  safer  guide  in  racing  than  public  form  ;  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  attendant  circumstances,  and  when 
backers  laid  odds  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Baird's  Golden  Gate  would 
beat  the  Duke  of  Portland's  plain,  but  improving,  filly,  Memoir, 
for  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  they  did  not  sufficiently  remember 
that  he  had  had  an  exceedingly  severe  race  with  Le  Nord  for 
second  place  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  only  two  days  before- 
hand, to  say  nothing  of  running  a  good  third  for  the  Produce 
Stakes  at  Kempton  in  a  fast-run  race  through  heavy  ground  that 
day  week.  Too  much  importance,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
attached  to  the  hollow  defeat  which  he  now  received.  Jennings, 
the  trainer,  won  a  race  for  the  second  time  during  the  meeting 
with  an  outsider,  when  his  Dulce  Domum,  who  started  at  10 
to  1,  won  a  handicap  in  a  common  canter  by  six  lengths;  but 
backers  won  on  the  last  race  of  the  meeting,  the  Newmarket  Derby, 
in  which  Lord  Durham's  Testator  exactly  confirmed  his  form  with 
Gold  in  the  Newmarket  St.  Leger,  which  had  been  the  last  race 
of  the  previous  meeting  at  Newmarket. 


KEW. 
111. 

rpiIE  last  point  to  be  considered  in  a  sympathetic  survey  of 
-L  Kew  is  the  Garden.  In  1840,  when  the  Crown  surrendered 
its  rights,  it  had  an  area  of  eleven  acres,  containing,  says  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  "  many  fine  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  a 
small  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  grasses."  There  were  ten  greenhouses,  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Sir  William  Hooker  promptly  begged  permission  to  annex  the 
Orangery  and  the  land  adjacent ;  then  a  part  of  the  Pleasure 
Grounds,  no  less  than  forty-six  acres  ;  and  then  the  Royal 
Kitchen  and  Forcing  Grounds.  All  these  prayers  being  heard, 
by  1847  the  Garden  had  reached  its  present  dimensions,  about 
seventy  acres.  Three  years  later  the  rest  of  the  Pleasure 
Grounds  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  an  Arboretum, 
making  the  total  area  little  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  The  Arboretum  is  the  richest  in  Europe,  no  doubt,  but 
probably  inferior  to  that  of  Harvard  University,  where  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  department.  Some  may  find  it 
a  relief  to  hear  that  Kew  is  not  supreme  all  round.  The  soil, 
indeed — sandy  and  shallow,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  gravel — is 
unsuited  to  many  trees.  In  former  times,  also,  when  an  Imperial 
collection  had  to  be  got  together  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as 
cheaply,  specimens  were  not  planted  with  the  care  which  might 
have  overcome  the  disadvantage.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  Arboretum  twenty  years  ago  on  this  account, 
and  in  very  great  measure  to  renew  it — a  distressing  sacrifice  of 
time.  A  singular  example  of  the  influence  of  fashion  in  garden- 
ing then  came  to  light.  The  British  public  had  been  running 
after  evergreens  so  hotly  and  so  desperately  that  nurserymen 
had  ceased  to  grow  deciduous  species.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  authorities  of  Kew  should  have  asked  in  vain  for 
young  aspens,  for  instance,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  for  months.  As  for  American  oaks,  maples,  and  so 
forth,  they  absolutely  could  not  be  found  in  the  Kingdom. 
Very  little  remains  now  of  the  collection  formed  in  1850; 
but  unscientific  lovers  of  the  beautiful  may  rejoice  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  old 
forest  trees,  planted,  perhaps,  by  Lord  Capel,  with  the  advice 
of  "Sylva"  Evelyn.  That  must  come  in  time,  no  doubt, 
but  not  before  the  foreigners  have  made  such  growth  that 
the  loss  will  be  compensated.  These  latter  are  arranged  by 
genus;  all  species  of  willow,  for  example,  around  the  pretty- 
lake,  with  the  alders;  pines  here,  cedars  there,  oaks,  nuts,, 
maples,  tamarisks,  camellias,  ranunculus,  almost,  it  may  be  said, 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  can  be  persuaded  to  live  in  our  climate, 
set  forth  in  all  its  varieties,  for  convenience  of  study.  And  the 
unlearned  find  a  charm  of  sylvan  scenery  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
People  wander  far  in  search  of  "  views  "  not  more  beautiful — since 
that  could  not  be— than  the  long  dell  called  the  Rhododendron 
Walk,  or  the  noble  vista  closed  by  Sion  House,  two  miles  away 
across  the  river.  The  "  Seven  Sisters,"  perishing  of  old  age  un- 
happily, still  show  that  dense  and  stately  foliage  which  Raffaelle 
loved  for  his  backgrounds.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  cohort  of" 
painters  here  in  summer-time. 
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On  the  Garden  proper,  the  beds,  and  the  flowers,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell — they  speak  for  themselves  ;  but  there  is  a  detail 
here  and  there  which  not  every  one  remarks.  The  Economic 
section  has  few  visitors,  and  they  are  not  tempted  to  carry 
exploration  far.  Its  value,  however,  has  received  a  curious  illus- 
tration within  the  last  fortnight.  In  a  village  of  Northampton- 
shire several  persons  lately  died  under  puzzling  circumstances. 
Their  drinking-water  was  obtained  from  a  brook,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  convinced  himself  that  therein,  some- 
how, lav  the  mischief.  Finding  suspicious  roots  in  the  stream-bed, 
he  forwarded  some  fragments  of  them  to  Kew,  where  they  were 
analysed  and  compared  with  plants  in  this  department,  proving 
to  be  Aconitum  Napellus.  The  condition  of  the  tobacco  plants 
is  well  worth  notice  in  this  month  of  October,  when  their 
leaves  should  be  fit  for  harvest.  Enthusiasts  who  hoped  to 
find  a  remedy  for  "agricultural  depression"  in  this  culture 
received  no  encouragement  from  Kew.  This  year  we  have 
enjoyed,  upon  the  whole,  a  moderate  sort  of  season,  and  the 
state  of  t he  tobaccos  is  pitiable.  No  list  has  been  taken  of  the 
species  represented  at  Kew  since  the  days  of  William  Aiton, 
junior,  in  1810,  but  at  the  present  time  this  laborious  work  is 
approaching  its  end.  Some  departments  have  been  catalogued 
already.  Of  orchids  there  are  about  fourteen  hundred  species  ; 
ferns  eleven  hundred ;  stove  plants  twenty-five  hundred  ; 
succulents  a  thousand ;  palms  and  cycads,  five  hundred  ;  green- 
house plants,  three  thousand  ;  herbaceous,  four  thousand ;  trees 
.and  shrubs,  three  thousand — in  several  cases,  however,  the  figure 
is  a  guess  as  yet.  Though  it  should  prove  to  be  doubled  in  an 
accurate  survey,  the  total  will  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  nature's  wealth.  If  we  take  the  flowering  plants  alone, 
as  enumerated  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum, 
there  are  two  hundred  natural  orders,  ten  thousand  genera,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  species — and  this  leaves  out  of  account 
the  ferns,  and  all  the  lower  orders  of  Cryptogamia.  Our 
British  Empire  alone  furnishes  forty-six  thousand  species,  as 
Mr.  Baiter  computes,  of  which,  however,  not  less  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  are  tropical  or  half-hardy.  Of  the  remainder,  very 
nearly  all  the  fifteen  hundred  belonging  to  Great  Britain  are 
arrant  weeds ;  while  a  good  many  of  the  three  thousand  found  in 
Europe  are  too  common  or  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  space 
they  would  occupy,  and  the  attention  they  would  demand.  It  is 
absolutely  needful  to  draw  a  line,  even  though  we  have  seventy 
acres  of  garden.  To  display,  for  example,  all  the  culinary  and 
medicinal  herbs  in  use  would  be  absurd.  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
found  in  this  section.  If  by  some  fatal  chance  the  onion  of  com- 
merce should  be  exterminated  in  our  back  gardens,  Kew  is  pre- 
pared to  replace  it.  Side  by  side  therewith  grow  the  Patience 
Dock  and  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  the  briony,  the  cuckoo  pint,  the 
Japanese  yam,  and  the  All-Good — to  which  hangs  a  long  and 
significant  tale,  no  doubt,  if  we  knew  it ;  antiquaries  may  recog- 
nize this  mysterious  boon  under  its  ingenuous  Latin  name, 
"  Bonus  Ilenricus."  In  ferns  the  collection  is  exceedingly  rich. 
It  has  had  three  special  benefactors  in  this  department — Messrs. 
Joad,  Carbonell,  and  Cooper  Forster — to  the  former  of  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  very  charming  Bock  Garden,  opened  in 
J  88 1.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  had  long  been  praying  for  this  boon; 
and  he  was  backed  by  a  general  petition  of  visitors  and  scientific 
persons,  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  bequest  of  Mr. 
George  Curling  Joad  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  This 
earnest  and  ingenious  amateur  left  all  his  collection  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Kew,  to  take  what  the  authorities  desired.  Mr.  Cooper 
Forster  was  the  Principal  Surgeon  at  Guy's  Hospital,  an  enthu- 
siast upon  the  culture  of  filmy  ferns.  He  grew  them  on  the 
roof  of  his  house,  in  Grosvenor  Street,  most  successfully, 
and  set  an  example  to  others  of  his  estimable  class  by  be- 
queathing them  for  the  nation's  enjoyment,  when  his  own 
interest  ceased.  The  legacy  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Carbonell  is  specially 
curious.  This  gentleman  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  hardy  ferns,  particularly  to  the  crossing  of  them, 
and  to  the  development  of  "sports."  His  success  was  astonish- 
ing— indeed,  bewildering.  It  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since 
the  "Carbonell  Ferns"  were  re-established  in  their  new  home, 
and  that  large  section  of  the  public  which  interests  itself 
in  this  order  is  not  yet  familiar  with  them.  Experienced 
students  who  pass  by  may  well  suppose  that  a  great  part  of  the 
British  species  represent  foreigners  as  rare  as  strange.  The 
natural  vagaries  which  this  gentleman  secured  and  the  extra- 
ordinary combinations  he  effected  by  skilful  crossing  must  really 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  gives  some  vague  notion  of  the  facts 
to  learn  that  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  distinct  varieties 
of  British  ferns  alone. 

The  glass-houses  at  Kew  would  seem  a  small  proportion  to 
the  area  in  a  private  establishment.  But  they  are  grand  build- 
ings mostly.  The  Winter  Garden  covers  more  than  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground.  The  Palm  House  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet  long,  a  hundred  feet  wide.  The  new 
Orchid  House  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  adding  the 
two  wings  together.  These  latter  are  not  wholly  satisfactory 
— an  orchid  house  on  the  imperial  scale  never  is,  nor  can  be. 
Supplemented,  however,  by  the  low,  neat  range  from  which  the 
public  is  excluded,  nearly  all  these  fourteen  hundred  species  which 
form  our  national  collection  thrive  admirably.  British  orchidists 
are  proud  of  Kew — nowadays ;  for  it  was  not  so  satisfactory  in 
this  department  a  few  years  since.  The  Order,  indeed,  must  be 
irritating  to  those  in  charge  of  a  great  "  show-garden."  They 
built  a  fine  house  some  time  ago  expressly  for  the  genus  Phalte- 


nopsis,  designed  with  all  the  skill,  of  course,  that  science  and 
experience  could  furnish.  It  was  admirable  and  beautiful — but 
Phahenopsis  resolutely  declined  to  live  there:  after  science  and 
experience  had  done  all  they  know  in  the  way  of  persuasion,  the 
house  was  abandoned  to  other  uses.  So  the  lovely  and  most  in- 
teresting group  of  Anrechtochili  used  to  flourish  here  luxuriantly  ; 
but  something  has  been  changed — they  alone  know  what — and 
they  barely  submit  to  exist.  A  new  house  is  urgently  required 
for  the  Nepenthes,  a  collection  beyond  all  rivalry. — But  for  the 
public  these  are  details.  They  may  well  think  the  Nepenthes 
comfortable  in  their  quarters,  seeing  the  dense  array  of  "cups" 
which  droop  pendent  from  their  leathery  leaves — enough  to  supply 
a  troop  of  monkeys  with  a  morning  draught. 

One  function  of  a  national  institution  very  seriously  regarded 
at  Kew  is  the  training  of  young  men  to  fill  botanic  situations  in 
the  colonies.  While  carefully  and  publicly  disclaiming  "  the 
least  desire  to  see  Kewr  become  a  general  dispenser  of  patronage," 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  finds  it  more  and  more  urgent  to  keep  a 
supply  of  trustworthy  and  capable  gardeners  whom  he  can  re- 
commend for  colonial  service.  Something  is  demanded  of  such 
young  men  beyond  the  practical  knowledge  which  suffices  at 
home.  They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
botany,  at  least,  and  those  general  conditions  which  rule  the 
practice  of  horticulture  under  differing  circumstances.  For 
many  years  such  instruction  has  been  imparted  by  members 
of  the  staff,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  to  all  who  chose  to 
attend ;  not  till  of  late  did  they  receive  any  remuneration, 
for  this  public  service.  The  applicants  mostly  belong,  as  is 
natural,  to  the  superior  class  of  gardener.  They  must  be 
at  least  twenty  years  old,  and  not  beyond  twenty-five,  with 
not  less  than  five  years'  record  in  a  "  good  private  garden "  or 
nursery.  None  are  admitted  to  the  list  of  applicants  unless 
they  have  had  some  experience  of  the  management  of  plants 
under  glass.  The  advantage  of  this  system  all  round  scarcely 
needs  illustration.  While  serving  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  it 
widens  the  influence  of  Kew,  since  all  these  emigrants  keep  up 
more  or  less  of  a  correspondence  with  the  institution  which 
was  their  Alma  mater.  In  no  long  time  we  may  hope  to  see  an 
esprit  de  corps  arising  which  cannot  fail  to  work  for  good.  The 
day  is  not  remote  possibly  when  colonial  officials  of  this  class  may 
be  organized  into  a  service,  wTitk  a  system  of  promotion  from  one 
establishment  to  another.  By  the  communications  and  reports 
exchanged,  the  authorities  at  Kew  are  able  to  form  a  good  idea 
of  the  capacity  which  its  alumni  develop  in  their  new  homes,  and 
thus,  as  vacancies  occur,  the  best  men  might  be  selected  to  fill 
them.  But  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  which  the  colonies  them- 
selves must  formulate.  Meantime,  Kew  performs  its  Imperial 
work  in  supplying  them  with  competent  servants  at  their 
demand. 


PASTELS  AT  THE  GROSVENOR. 

THE  Grosvenor  Gallery  leads  oft'  the  dance  of  the  winter  ex- 
hibitions with  a  creditable  series  of  modern  pastels.  The 
show  is,  however,  limited  this  year  to  the  work  of  living  hands, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  largely  the  contribution  of  amateurs, 
or  else  of  artists  w7hose  names  have  not  yet  made  very  much 
noise  for  themselves.  It  is  plain  that  pastel  is  on  the  high  road 
to  becoming  a  very  popular  branch  of  art,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case.  No  other  medium  gives 
so  brilliant  an  effect  with  so  little  effort.  No  painting  is  so  rapid 
and,  within  the  limitations  of  skill  and  practice,  so  satisfactory. 
The  artist  has  not  to  wait  for  his  colours  to  dry ;  he  has  no 
anxiety  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  necessary  correction ; 
if  he  has  learned,  as  every  student  must,  to  sketch  in  chalk  or 
charcoal,  he  has  no  new  process  to  master.  If  he  has  a  good 
instinct  for  colour,  he  may  surprise  his  friends  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  throws  oft"  a  pastel  which  will  really  not  be  without 
merit. 

Two  French  artists  of  distinction  and  members  of  the  French 
Society  of  Pastel  Painters  contribute  to  the  Grosvenor,  and  should 
in  courtesy  be  considered  first.  The  pastels  of  M.  Emile  Levy, 
indeed,  are  almost  fatal  to  what  hangs  around  them,  so  solid 
are  they,  so  masterly  in  touch  and  so  fine  in  colour.  His 
"  Tete  de  Vieille  Veuve  "(17)  is  an  astonishing  performance. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  old  woman  looks  out  from  her  wrinkled 
parchment  face,  to  which  her  black  cap  and  black  ribands  form 
a  sombre  frame.  On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  the  same  artist's 
"  Etude  d'Enfant "  (68),  a  little  naked  child  sitting  up  in  bed. 
The  arrangement  of  colour  in  this  piece  is  simple,  but  extremely 
effective — the  dull  brick-red  of  the  wall-paper  above,  the  snow- 
white  bedclothes  below,  and  the  delicate  mass  of  flesh-colour  in 
the  centre.  M.  Levy's  third  pastel  is  "  Jeune  Fille  en  Costume 
Japonais  "  (106),  a  little  less  original  than  the  former,  but  not 
inferior  to  them  in  executive  skill.  M.  Blanche,  his  eminent 
companion,  challenges  comparison  with  M.  Ernile  LtSvy  in  a  por- 
trait of '•  Sir  Rivers  Wilson"  (105)  and  in  a  curious  composition 
of  "  Little  Simone  and  her  Doll"  (123),  but  we  cannot  think  that 
he  sustains  it  with  success.  Another  foreigner,  but  this  time 
one  who  has  settled  amongst  us  and  has  adopted  our  art  life,  is 
Mr.  Hubert  Vos.  His  "Abdallah"  (115)  hangs  in  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  West  Gallery.  This  represents  a  dark,  plain 
woman,  in  a  sort  of  gipsy  costume  of  artistic  chintzes,  doing 
nothing  particular  but  scowl  at  the  passer-by.  This  is  a  large 
work,  dashed  oft'  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  but  trivial  in  senti- 
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ment  and  without  beauty.  Mr.  Vos's  portraits  are  striking,  and, 
indeed,  his  head  of  "Mr.  Spielmann"  (176)  is  vivid  and  lifelike 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  We  are  puzzled  to  know  how  Mr.  Vos 
uses  the  medium.  From  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  his 
pastels  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  grinds  the  dry  tint  to  a 
powder,  and  really  paints  with  it  in  a  thin  liquid  solution.  This 
is  hardly  legitimate  pastel,  however,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
an  erroneous  theory.  Pastel  is  not  a  form  of  water-colour  paint- 
ing, but  a  kind  of  dry  parallel  to  oil-painting.  M.  Emile  VVauters, 
of  Brussels,  exhibits  a  very  spirited  head  of  "  Mr.  Hubert 
Vos"  (2). 

"We  must  now  pass  through  the  rooms,  drawing  attention  to 
whatever  has  specially  attracted  our  notice.  The  majority  of 
the  more  creditable  pastels  are  to  be  found  in  the  West  Gallery, 
and  it  looks  as  though  other  parts  of  the  exhibition  had  been 
rather  carelessly  stocked  with  anything  that  might  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts's  "  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Menzies  "  (10)  is  a  good  example  of  what  seems  to  be  the  average 
condition  of  British  pastel  at  this  moment.  This  portrait  is  pretty 
in  colour,  and  the  drapery,  in  its  diaphanous  lightness,  is  deli- 
cately indicated  ;  but  the  face  is  weakly  modelled,  and  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  limbs  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  If  the 
face  and  arms  of  this  figure  be  compared  with  the  body  of  the 
child  by  M.  LeVy  which  hangs  opposite,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  desperately  chalky,  merely  through  a  lack  of  that 
force  of  touch  which  the  French  master  has  acquired.  Miss 
Florence  Small  has  reached  a  higher  point  of  executive  skill. 
Her  tall  girl  in  white,  reading  a  book,  absurdly  named 
"The  Poet"  (19),  is  exceedingly  promising,  and  her  "Little 
Quakeress  "  (33)  still  more  so.  Mr.  Henry  Tuke's  misty  sketch, 
called  " Barking  Nets"  (21),  is  full  of  beauty.  The  best  land- 
scape at  the  Grosvenor,  without  question,  seems  to  us  to  be  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  "  The  River  Camel — Padstow"  (35),  largely  treated 
in  a  deep,  serene  atmosphere,  a  strip  of  land  between  pearly  sky 
and  iridescent  sea.  Of  full-length  portraits  none  is  much  cleverer 
than  Mr.  St.  George  Hare's  "  Mr.  Montfort "  (37),  in  evening 
dress,  smoking  a  cigarette.  By  the  way,  cigarettes  and  cigars 
abound  in  every  exhibition  of  pastels.  The  focus  of  smouldering 
fire  can  be  represented  more  truthfully  in  pastel  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  forms  an  effective  point  of  bright  colour.  We  do 
not  care  for  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "Mauve  and  Gold "(40),  a 
sort  of  ideal  Sarah  Bernhardt  crudely  clothed  in  glittering 
raiment. 

Mr.  Swan  has,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  annoyed  us  by  send- 
ing a  very  rough  sketch,  just  knocked  in,  called  "  Polar  Bears" 
(57).  It  is  very  clever,  and  doubtless  would,  with  a  couple  of 
days'  more  work,  have  become  very  effective.  But  to  send  in 
work  in  this  condition  is  an  impertinence  to  the  public,  and  looks 
as  though  Mr.  Swan  were  not  unwilling  to  abuse  his  new  and 
sudden  popularity.  We  admire  him  exceedingly,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world;  but  we  do  not  admire  even  Mr.  Swan  enough  to  wish 
him  to  come  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  public  places  of  social  re- 
sort. Mr.  Stott  of  Oldliam  is  another  artist  of  whom  the  art- 
world  has  been  apt  to  talk  with  some  exaggeration.  Mr.  Stott 
has  been  to  the  Alps,  and  he  has  brought  home  some  pastels 
which  the  emotional  are  now  discussing  with  bated  breath. 
We  have  examined  these  little  "  impressions  de  voyage  "  with 
curiosity,  but  our  breath  has  not  been  taken  from  us.  Our  heads 
are  where  they  were,  and  so  are  our  heels.  In  "  Morning  Alps" 
(73)  we  say  without  hesitation  that  Mr.  Stott  has  attempted  to 
give  a  certain  Alpine  effect,  and  has  failed.  In  "  Jungfrau" 
(i  13)  he  has  failed  again.  But  "The  Little  Bay"  (117)  is 
pretty;  and  the  "  Eiger "  (120)  is  much  more  than  pretty — 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  study.  The  mystery  of  moonlight  hangs 
over  the  mountain,  and  there  is  given  a  sense  of  vast  height  of 
rock  and  depth  of  atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  snow  on  the  peak 
is  painted  as  we  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  seen  snow  painted 
— light  and  feathery,  crystal  cold,  and  radiant  in  the  limpid 
moonlight.  Mr.  Stott  has  a  very  unlucky  pastel  of  "  Mme. 
Nevada  as  'Lackme'"  (94),  childish  in  drawing  and  hot  and  bad 
in  colour.  His  is  evidently  an  unbalanced,  though  a  genuine, 
talent.  Mr.  J.  McLure  Hamilton's  pastels  are  interesting  and 
curious.  The  "Studio  of  E.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A."  (99)  and 
a  "  Study  of  Children  in  White  "  (60)  are  excellent.  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  "  Mrs.  Raymond  Radclyffe  "  (77)  is  ablaze  with 
azure-blue  and  orange-pink  ribands,  underneath  all  which  suf- 
fusion of  colour  the  flesh-tints  are  obscured.  Mr.  Solomon 
Solomon's  nude  "  Amazon  "  (83),  lying  on  a  tiger-skin,  in  violent 
foreshortening,  is  a  clever  tour  deforce.  A  very  strong  portrait 
in  chalks — hardly  a  pastel — of  "  Mr.  R.  B.  Martineau  "  (129),  by 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  rivets  the  spectator's  attention  at  the  door- 
way into  the  East  Gallery.  But  before  we  leave  the  West 
Gallery  we  must  spare  a  word  of  praise  for  the  pastels  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes  and  of  Mile.  Anna  Bilinska. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  there  is  not  much  that  need 
detain  us.  Very  curious  and  rather  ingenious  is  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon's  "  The'Sheep  hear  His  Voice  "  (197),  strong  rays  of  light 
proceeding  to  every  corner  of  I  In-  picture  from  a  central  lantern. 
Mr.  Arthur  Backer's  " Nerina"  (223)  deserves  a  glance.  There 
are  some  pleasing  landscapes  by  Kir.  Peppercorn  (whose  atmo- 
sphere has  become,  like  Niobe,  "all  tears"),  Mr.  Muhrmann,  Miss 
Osborne,  and  .Mr.  Aumonier.  In  the  vestibule  are hung  portraits 
by  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann  of  himself  (282),  of  "  Miss  Ellen  Terry  " 
(278),  of  "Alma"  (279),  of  "Mrs.  W.  II.  Wills"  (284),  and 
others,  forming  an  elegant  group  of  heads.  Mr.  Frank  Emanuel's 
full-length  of  "  Mr.  Charles  Emanuel "  (300),  in  cap  and  gown,  is 


remarkably  good.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  rooms  mediocrity 
reigns  almost  unopposed.  There  is  some  creditable  sculpture 
scattered  over  the  galleries,  although  little  of  it  is  new.  Mr. 
Woolner's  pretty,  sharp-nosed  "Ophelia"  (449)  is  an  old  friend, 
and  so  are  Mr.  MacLean's  bronze  statuettes  of  the  arts  (450-454). 
Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins's  "Morn  wak'd  by  the  circling  hours"  (460) 
is  an  accomplished  marble,  but  it  is  not  seen  for  the  first  time. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  recognize  the  simply-composed  and 
cleverly-modelled  terra-cotta  study  (457)  signed  by  the  same 
sculptor. 


OUR  ROYAL  SELVES. 

IS  it  possible  that  "  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  great  world 
dreaming  of  things  to  come,"  which,  as  the  Hegelians  would 
say,  became  conscious  of  itself  in  Shakspeare,  had  any  obscure 
prevision  of  Sir  William  llarcourt  (who,  we  are  really  sorry  to  see, 
is  again  angry  with  the  Saturday  Review)  ?  There  are  passages  in 
our  great  dramatist  which  may  be  interpreted  in  this  sense.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  character  of  Falstaff,  though  it  has  been  thought 
to  foreshadow  in  some  essential  features  that  of  the  later  hero. 
Nor  are  we  thinking  of  the  knight  who  so  ingeniously  contrived 
to  avoid  forswearing  himself  on  the  merits  of  the  pancakes.  We 
have  rather  in  view  him  who,  being  presumably  fond,  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  certainly  is,  of  playing  with  edged  tools> 
never  cut  his  fingers,  as  Sir  William  frequently  does,  without 
exclaiming,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  possibly  may,  "There  is 
some  of  the  King's  blood  spilt."  Every  one  recollects  the  gene- 
rosity with  which,  when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lome's  approaching  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Queen,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  cordially  welcomed  the 
son  of  Maccallum  More  among  them.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  kingly  descent  of  Sir  William  llarcourt 
as  a  rare,  if  not  a  unique,  distinction.  All  the  world  has,  indeed, 
heard  of  the  bricklayers  and  cobblers,  the  butchers,  turnpike- 
keepers,  and  sextons  in  whom  the  undisputed  blood  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  flowed,  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  Mr.  Jesse  have 
traced  it  there  with  something  of  the  ingenuity  which  Hamlet 
showed  in  following  Alexander's  dust  to  a  bunghole,  and  with  a 
closer  attention  to  historic  evidence.  Not  long  ago,  it  is  said, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  charcoal-burner  who  found  the  body 
of  William  Rufus  in  the  New  Forest  was  pursuing  his  here- 
ditary vocation  in  the  same  place,  and  a  little  disturbance 
of  chronology  might  have  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
collateral  descendant  of  the  Red  King,  who,  by  some  hereditary 
instinct,  perhaps,  has  fixed  his  dwelling  there.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  cannot,  indeed,  have  figured  in  the  ghostly  procession 
of  those  at  whom  the  blood-boltered  Banquo  pointed  and  smiled  at 
them  for  his,  for  they,  we  believe,  actually  mounted  the  throne,  and 
there  are  still  many  lives  between  the  Crown  and  Sir  William. 

There  are,  indeed,  apparently  more  than  is  usually  supposed. 
An  ingenious  German  writer,  Professor  Dr.  G.  M.  Asher,  has 
contributed  to  the  October  number  of  the  U<utsche  Hunchchau  an 
article  which  bears  the  title  "  Die  Gentry  und  deren  Abstammung 
von  Englischen  Konigen."  The  thesis  which  the  writer  sets 
himself  to  maintain  is  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  gentry 
are  descended  from  the  English  kings.  We  cannot  say  that  in 
our  view  the  proposition  is  conclusively  established.  The  writer 
proceeds  rather  in  the  way  of  illustration  than  by  statistical 
proof.  One  typical  instance  which  he  takes  is  that  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bathurst,  which  springing,  so  far  as  authentic  history 
extends,  from  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  allied  itself, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  earlier  peers  of  that  name,  with  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  and  so  is  affiliated,  to  use 
a  term  not  inappropriate  in  this  connexion,  to  Charles  II. 
( lharles  II.,  indeed,  is  credited  with  many  contraband  contri- 
butions of  the  royal  blood,  and  a  part  of  Dr.  Asher's  essay  is 
a  prose  rendering  and  amplification  of  a  celebrated  couplet  in 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  Another  example  we  approach 
with  more  awe  and  reverence.  Dr.  Asher  prints  a  genealogical 
table,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Edward  III.  and  ending  with 
that  of  "  Will.  E.  Gladstone" — the  diapason  closing  full  in  the 
grand  old  man.  From  Edward  III.  and  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Roet — has  German  erudition  discovered  this  to  be  the 
real  name  of  Catherine  Swinford,  and  was  she,  like  John  himself, 
of  Flemish  birth  ? — the  list  proceeds  through  the  semi-legitimate 
Beaufort s, and  the  noble  houses  of  Athol, Sutherland, and  Huntley, 
to  the  more  familiar  patronymics  of  Gladstone  and  Robertson. 
But  Dr.  Asher  must  be  allowed  the  use  of  his  own  tongue  in  tracing 
the  lineage  of  "the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen."  if  that  be  the 
proper  phrase: — "Die  Descendenz,  aus  welcher  Gladstone  ent- 
sprossen,  bewegt  sich,  aus  der  einen  Seite  durch  fiinf,  und  der 
anderer  durch  vier  Generati  onen,  von  Johann  Beaufort  herab, 
in  der  hohen  Nobility,  und  geht  dann  durch  Tochter — auf  der  einen 
Seite  Jane  Gordon,  Tochter  cfes  Grafen  Sutherland,  auf  der  anderea 
Elizabeth  Stewart,  Tochter  des  Grafen  Athole,  die  unbetitelte  Man- 
ner heirathen — in  die  unbetitelte  Gentry  uher."  In  the  days 
of  Darwin  and  Galton  researches  of  this  kind  are  something  more 
than  matters  of  idle,  or  rather  industrious,  curiosity.  Dr.  Asher  ap- 
preciates their  significance.  It  is  well  worth  remarking, he  says, that 
"  men  of  so  pronounced  and  truly  kingly  a  consciousness  of  power 
[wahrhaft  kiiniglichem  Autoritiitsbewusstsein],  as  for  instance, 
Gladstone,  Parnell,  Wolseley,  Tennyson,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  though  sons  of  not- 
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to-the-nobilitv-belonging  fathers,  nevertheless  have  demonstrably 
sprung  from"  kingly  ancestors."  Confining  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  neglecting  for  the  moment  the  kingly  qualities  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  "  Sir  Fred.  Leighton,  President  der  Akademie 
der  Kiinste,"  and  the  rest,  we  may  remark  that  to  be  the  descendant 
of  Edward  III.  is  much  more  than  to  be  the  descendant  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  Norman  and  Saxon  ancestors — it  is  to  be  the 
descendant  of  Edward  III.'s  mother  and  of  Philip  V.  of  France, 
and  all  the  preceding  Philips  and  others  of  that  kingdom.  Mr. 
Gladstone  represents  not  merely  Midlothian  and  the  House  of 
Plantagenet,  he  represents  the  House  of  Yalois,  too.  Perhaps  this 
fact  accounts  for  the  sympathy  he  has  always  shown  for  France, 
and  mav  explain  his  interference  in  the  recent  French  elections, 
though  it  was  not  on  behalf  of  the  royal  house  of  which  he  is  an 
offshoot.    He  is  moved  by  a  kind  of  genealogical  nostalgia. 

By  taking  into  account  the  various  Fitzes  who  have  emanated 
from  Charles  II.  and  other  sovereigns,  and  especially  by  reckon- 
ing in  the  contributions  made  to  the  nobility  by  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  Henry  VII 's  daughter,  amounting,  as  one  of  her 
descendants  proudly  proclaimed  in  1855,  to  a  fourth  of  its  total 
number,  and  by  further  keeping  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  in 
England  royalty,  in  its  younger  branches,  subsides  into  the 
nobility,  and  the  nobility  into  the  gentry,  and  the  gentry  into  the 
nicht-gentry,  Dr.  Asher  leaves  a  gratifying  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  in  England,  in- 
cluding the  said  reader  himself,  who  may  not  have  at  least  a  drop 
or  two  of  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  As  all  Irish  women  in  Ireland 
are  chaste,  and  as  all  Irishmen  out  of  Ireland  are  the  sons  of 
kings,  and  have  been  to  Trinity  College,  so  all  Englishmen,  let  us 
proudly  believe,  are  of  the  blood  royal,  more  or  less. 

Apart  from  his  genealogical  speculations — most  of  them  based 
on  English  authorities — Dr.  Asher  has  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks on  the  part  which  the  English  gentry  have  played,  and 
still  play,  in  the  public  and  social  life  of  England.  The  idea  of 
the  true  gentleman  and  the  true  lady — "die  Ideale  des  volkom- 
menen  Gentleman  und  der  volkommenen  Lady  " — shapes  conduct, 
as  he  points  out,  in  other  ranks  than  their  own,  and  has  created  a 
noble  type  of  man-  and  womankind.  Dr.  Asher  has  really  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  English  society.  He  understands  what  we  may 
call  the  Odo-Kussell  paradox,  which  puzzles  so  many  foreigners — 
how  the  nephew  and  brother  of  a  duke  remained  a  simple 
Mister  until  he  mysteriously  became  a  lord,  under  the  in- 
explicable name  of  Ampthill.  He  records  a  fact  in  connexion 
with  the  British  army  which  he  can  only  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  by  bidding  them  suppose  a  son  of  Herr 
Kranzler,  confectioner,  in  Berlin,  having  a  high  command  in  the 
Prussian  army.  The  most  serious  blunders  which  we  have 
observed  in  his  essay  are  due  to  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the 
Financial  Almanac/:,  and  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  useful  and  honourable  order  of  solicitors  have  something  to  do 
with  success  at  the  Bar,  which  he  attributes  solely  to  aristocratic 
influence.  He  describes,  among  novelists,  Thackeray  as  the 
most  useful  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gentry  (der  niitzlichste 
Fiihrer  der  Kenntniss  der  Gentry),  the  other  authorities  whom 
he  mentions  combining  the  rather  strangely-assorted  names  of 
"  Bulwer,  Trollops,  Mrs.  Craik,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Ch.  Kingsley."  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  Dickens  is  in  this  respect  absolutely 
untrustworthy  (hingegen  ist  Dickens  in  dieser  Ilinsicht  absolut 
zuverliissig).  We  fear  we  must  admit  it.  Dickens  never  under- 
stood that  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  could  not  be  at  the  same 

■  time  Lord  Yerisopht ;  and  he  died  impenitent  in  the  conviction 
that  Lord  Decimus  Barnacle  was  a  peer.  We  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  Dr.  Asher  does  not  mention  some  American  novelists 
and  other  American  writers  as  sources  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  manners,  dress,  and  conversation  of  the  nobility  and 

.  gentry.     They  live  and  breathe,  they  bathe  and  swim  in  an 

'  atmosphere  and  ocean  of  lords,  and  are  the  interpreters  not  only 
to  their  own  countrymen,  but  to  the  humble  Britisher,  of  "  The 

'  home-life  of  your  aristocracy,  sir." 


J  SPECULATION  IN"  GERMANY. 

I^OR  several  years  now  there  has  been  a  rampant  speculation 
in  Germany.     The  country  undoubtedly  has  made  great 
I  economic  progress  of  late.    There  has  been  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  industrial  enterprise  and  a  very  considerable  accumula- 
'  tion  of  capital.    This,  of  course,  has  engendered  a  speculative 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  policy  of  the 
,  Prussian  Government  in  converting  its  debt  and  buying  up  the 
railways  of  the  kingdom.    Investors,  dissatisfied  with  the  low 
rates  of  interest  obtainable  from  the  public  funds  and  railroad 
!  securities,  turned  in  search  of  better  paying  investments,  and 
speculators  eagerly  rushed  in  to  secure  profit  by  buying  before 
I  the  investors  had  made  up  their  minds,  in  the  hope  of  selling 
I  again  to  them  at  higher  prices.    At  first  speculation  directed 
I/  itself  towards  foreign  Government  bonds,  and  more  particularly 
li  towards  Russian  bonds.    Russian  credit  was  very  low  at  the 
time,  and  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  conceived  a  plan  for 
getting  control  of  Russian  finance,  and  ultimately  converting  the 
debt,  thereby  hoping,  not  only  to  make  large  profits,  but  to 
acquire  political  influence.    The  plan  appeared  very  wild  at  the 
time,  and  most  people  predicted  a  crash ;  but  failure  was  averted 
I  by  French  competition.    The  leading  bankers  of  Paris  took  up 
|J  the  design  originally  conceived  in  Berlin,  and  they  have  already 


succeeded  in  converting  a  large  part-  of  the  Russian  Debt.  In  so 
doing  they  raised  the  price  of  Bussian  bonds  considerably,  and 
the  German  capitalists,  who  had  bought  at  much  lower  quota- 
tions, were  able  to  sell  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  holdings 
on  very  profitable  terms.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  they  have 
extended  their  operations  to  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Egyp- 
tian, Turkish,  and  South  American  bonds,  and  they  have  been 
eagerly  followed  by  a  crowd  of  speculators.  The  courage  of 
speculators  has  grown  with  each  success,  and  during  the  past 
year  or  two  they  have  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
prices  of  domestic  industrial  concerns.  The  coal  and  iron  trades 
are  very  prosperous.  The  protective  tariff  ensures  to  them  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
is  very  large  for  military  purposes,  for  railway  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  canals.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply,  and  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  from  this  country, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Spain  have  become  very  large.  Prices  in 
consequence  have  risen  above  all  precedent,  and  with  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  iron  and  coal  there  has  come  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  mining  shares.  A  Frankfort  journal  published  a 
week  or  two  ago  a  list  of  nineteen  industrial  Companies, 
with  the  prices  of  the  shares,  at  the  beginning  of  January 
and  the  beginning  of  October.  In  three  cases  the  rise  has 
been  from  100  to  136  per  cent.,  in  five  cases  it  has  teen 
from  50  to  66  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remaining  eleven  cases  from 
18  to  50  per  cent.  And  this  is  but  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on 
in  all  directions.  Naturally  a  speculation  such  as  this  has  created 
grave  apprehension.  And  careful  observers  are  warning  the 
public  that  a  crisis  cannot  be  long  deferred.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  prices  of  old  securities  have  been  run  up  in  this  wild  way.. 
There  has  also  during  the  past  few  years  been  an  extraordinary 
number  of  new  loans  and  Companies  brought  out.  In  the  year 
1888  the  total  issues  of  all  kinds  in  Germany  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  about  95  millions  sterling.  And  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year  the  amount  was  49  millions  sterling.  Of  course,, 
many  of  those  issues  have  not  been  subscribed  for  by  the  public  ; 
but  yet  the  fact  that  nearly  1 50  millions  sterling  have  been  asked 
for  from  the  German  public  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months 
illustrates  how  great  has  been  the  absorption  of  capital  of  late. 
Rapid  as  has  been  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  its  savings  are  large  enough  to  supply  the 
new  demand,  to  run  up  old  prices  at  such  an  unheard-of  rate,  and 
to  purchase  at  the  same  time  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
foreign  bonds.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  liquidation  on 
the  Berlin  Bourse  at  the  end  of  last  month  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  and  that  Bourse  borrowers  were  charged  from  6  to 
15,  and  in  some  cases  even  20  per  cent.,  for  the  accommodation 
afforded  them.  And  our  readers,  therefore,  will  be  prepared  to 
hear  that  there  is  much  anxiety  as  to  the  approaching  liquidation 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  speculation  has  lasted  much  longer  than  most  people 
expected     It  has  been  favoured,  of  course,  by  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  by  the  improvement  in  trade  all  over  the  world.  Yet 
it  could  not  have  been  maintained  but  for  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  banks  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany.  In 
this  country  business  is  highly  specialized.     Our  banks,  for 
example,  are  institutions  which  receive  deposits  from  the  public, 
and  employ  them  in  discounting  good  bills  and  lending  upon 
readily  realizable  securities.    Except  for  their  regular  customers, 
the  banks,  as  a  rule,  do  not  themselves  take  even  good  bills 
directly  from  those  who  draw  them.  That  is  done  by  the  discount 
houses  and  the  billbrokers.    And  from  these  the  banks  purchase 
the  bills.    Thus  the  banks  have  not  only  additional  security  but, 
what  is  much  more  important,  the  advantage  of  the  special  know- 
ledge and  special  experience  of  men  whose  whole   lives  are 
engaged  in  this  particular  branch  of  trade.    As  a  rule,  again,  our 
banks  do  not  issue  loans  and  Companies.    That  is  the  business  of 
great  private  firms,  with  partners  of  vast  wealth  and  long  experi- 
ence.   Lastly,  our  banks  do  not  buy  and  sell  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange.     Of  course  they  will  undertake  to  invest  for  their 
customers,  but  they  do  not  themselves  buy  and  sell.  They 
employ  brokers  for  that.    In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  lending 
and  discounting  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  a  bank's  business. 
Almost  universally  the  banks  are  loan  and  Company  mongers) 
Sometimes  they  bring  out  new  issues  alone,  but  generally  they 
form  syndicates  for  the  purpose.     They  also  combine  a  large- 
Stock-Exchange  business.    Nearly  every  bank  of  any  standing 
has  one  or  more  agents  in  the  local  bourse.    It  will  be  seen 
that  banking  in  Germany  is  as  yet  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
But  the  point  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is,  that  the  banks  there  are  much  more  interested  in 
Stock-Exchange  quotations  than  are  our  banks.    Our  banks  are, 
of  course,  interested  in  doing  a  large  business ;  but  if  they  are 
properly  managed  their  chief  care  is  that  the  business  shall  be 
safe.    A  German  bank  which  itself  undertakes  to  bring  out  an 
issue,  or  is  largely  interested  as  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  is 
tempted  to  look  rather  to  the  success  of  the  operation  than  to  the 
safety  of  any  particular  loan  it  may  make  to  a  customer.  The 
temptation  is  evidently'  strong  to  tout  for  business,  to  induce 
customers  to  buy  shares  or  bonds,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  to 
make  loans  often  far  in  excess  of  their  means  of  repayment.  As 
long  as  everything  goes  smooth  the  system  is  more  effective  for 
Stock-Exchange  purposes  than  ours.    Our  banks  often  nip  specu- 
lation in  the  bud  by  calling  in  loans  when  they  think  speculators 
are  going  too  rapidly.    But  the  German  bank  which  has  risked 
a  large  part  of  its  capital  in  some  grand  operation  is  hardly  in  a 
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position  to  refuse  accommodation  to  its  customers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  crash  is  sure  to  be  all  the  greater  if  a  crisis  comes.  It 
is  not  merely  individual  speculators  scattered  all  over  the  country 
who  are  in  danger  of  ruin,  but  the  banks  themselves.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  audacity,  skill,  and  combination  have  availed 
to  avert  the  danger,  have  kept  up  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public,  and  have  carried  prices  continually  higher  and  higher. 

The  most  immediate  source  of  danger  is  the  dearness  and 
scarcity  of  money  in  Berlin.  The  home  trade  of  Germany  is 
very  prosperous,  prices,  as  stated  above,  are  exceptionally  high, 
and  wages  have  been  raised  in  all  directions  by  strikes  and 
threatened  strikes.  Therefore,  there  is  this  year  an  unusual  ex- 
pansion of  the  internal  coin  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  trade  of  Germany  is  less  favourable  than  in  recent  years. 
There  are  very  large  imports,  especially  of  coal  and  iron,  while 
owing  to  the  high  prices  exports  have  fallen  off.  Conse- 
quently, the  balance  of  trade  is  just  now  against  Germany,  and, 
therefore,  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Imperial  Bank  is 
decreasing.  To  protect  that  stock  the  Imperial  Bank  has  raised 
its  rates  of  interest  and  discount  every  time  the  Bank  of  England 
has  made  an  advance,  and  yet  the  outflow  has  not  been  stopped. 
It  is  said  that  the  liquidation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  at  the  end  of 
last  month  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  than  it  was  but 
for  the  pecuniary  assistance  rendered  by  .certain  French  banks. 
The  rates  of  interest  and  discouut  were  much  higher  in  Berlin 
than  in  Paris,  and  it  was  profitable,  therefore,  for  French  bankers 
to  employ  their  surplus  money  in  Berlin.  Besides,  no  doubt, 
the  French  banks  in  question  were  anxious  to  prevent  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  Berlin  money  market  as  might  have  caused  a 
fall  upon  the  Bourse.  It  is  feared  that  the  coming  liquidation 
in  Berlin  will  be  even  more  difficult  than  the  last.  There  are 
strong  doubts  entertained  whether  the  Imperial  Bank  will  be 
inclined  to  lend  largely.  The  note  circulation  of  the  Bank 
is  already  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  it 
can  issue  without  paying  a  royalty  to  the  Government.  Its 
loans  and  discounts  are  exceptionally  large,  and  the  drain 
upon  its  stock  of  gold  is  causing  some  apprehension.  There- 
fore it  is  feared  that  the  Bank  may  not  be  willing  to  afford 
such  accommodation  to  the  market  as  will  tide  the  Bourse  over 
its  difficulties.  The  other  banks,  no  doubt,  will  do  what  they 
can  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  believed  that  their  power  is  equal  to 
their  will.  Of  course  the  Seehandlung-Societat,  which  is  a 
Government  institution,  may  be  in  a  position  to  afford  much 
accommodation,  and  it  is  possible,  too,  that  French  banks  may 
once  more  give  the  assistance  which  they  afforded  at  the  end  of 
last  month.  The  great  banks  of  Paris  are  interested  in  all  sorts 
of  financial  operations  which  require  for  their  success  an  easy 
money  market  and  rising  stock  markets.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Paris  money  market  is  very  well  supplied,  and  therefore  is  in  a 
position  to  give  assistance  to  Berlin.  A  fall  in  Berlin  must  in- 
evitably cause  a  fall  in  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
assistance  will  be  rendered  if  the  amount  required  is  not  very 
large.  Foreign  bankers  cannot  to  any  very  large  extent  take  the 
place  of  local  bankers.  They  may  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
latter,  but  they  cannot  act  as  a  substitute  for  them.  It  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  ability  of  the  German  banks  themselves  to 
continue  the  accommodation  to  their  customers,  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  giving,  whether  the  coming  liquidation  will  pass 
over  smoothly  or  not.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  wild 
speculation  which  has  lasted  so  long  has  been  carried  nearly  as 
far  as  it  can  be  taken.  The  prices  of  coal  and  iron  are  higher 
now  than  they  have  been  since  the  extraordinary  inflation  of 
1873-4,  an(I  tue  prices  of  mining  shares  have  been  similarly  run 
up.  Every  reader  will  remember  that  the  inflation  of  1873  ended 
in  a  crash  that  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression,  and 
it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  present  speculation  has  not  a 
like  ending. 


THE  LEEDS  FESTIVAL. 


THE  reputation  which  the  great  Yorkshire  musical  gathering 
at  Leeds  has  acquired  since  its  revival  in  1874 — a  reputation 
which  culminated  in  the  Festival  of  1886,  at  which  three  such 
remarkable  works  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Golden  Legend,  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  Story  of  Sayid,  and  Professor  Stanford's  Ballad  of 
the  Revenge  were  first  produced — caused  the  performances  which 
took  place  at  Leeds  last  week  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  policy  of  the  Committee  in  commission- 
ing works  by  native  composers  had  been  so  successful  in  1886, 
that  in  1S89  it  was  resolved  to  confine  the  novelties  to  be  pro- 
duced entirely  to  works  by  British  musicians,  the  only  foreign 
composer  invited  to  contribute — Herr  Brahms — having  declined 
to  accede  to  the  Committee's  request  for  a  new  work.  The 
Festival  was,  therefore,  essentially  English  in  character,  and 
afforded  a  very  good  opportunity  of  estimating  the  position  taken 
up  by  English  composers,  and  of  judging  both  their  strong  and 
their  weak  points.  As  in  1886,  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Professor 
Stanford  were  represented  by  new  and  important  works.  Dr. 
Hubert  Parry,  whose  Judith  (produced  at  liirminghani  last  year) 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  native  composers,  contributed  a 
setting  of  Pope's  "  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,"  and  other  novelties  were 
given  by  Mr.  Corder  and  Dr.  Creser,  a  local  musician  ;  while  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  in  addition  to  superintending  the  whole  Festival, 


was  represented  by  the  music  written  for  the  recent  performances 
of  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum.  The  Committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  courage  in  relying  upon  native  talent  for  the  main 
attraction  of  the  Festival,  and  for  not,  as  is  too  often  done  on 
these  occasions,  depending  upon  performances  of  familiar  standard 
works  in  order  to  swell  the  receipts.  It  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
to  learn  that,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  Festival  has 
been  a  success ;  if  the  artistic  result  has  not  been  altogether 
so  satisfactory,  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

Of  the  performance  of  Berlioz's  Faust,  with  which  the  Festival 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
speak  in  detail,  as  the  work  is  now  thoroughly  familiar  to 
amateurs,  and  all  the  soloists  who  took  part  in  it  have  been  often 
heard  in  London.  The  performance,  moreover,  was  not,  as  far  as 
the  chorus  went,  up  to  the  standard  which  previous  Festivals  had 
entitled  the  audience  to  expect.  The  weakness  of  tone  of  the 
sopranos  and  tenors,  the  uncertainty  of  intonation  and  general 
lack  of  attack  were  attributed  to  over-fatigue,  the  two  previous 
days  having  been  devoted  to  long  and  exhausting  rehearsals. 
Unfortunately,  matters  did  not  mend  in  this  respect  throughout 
the  week.  It  is  understood  that  the  chorus  had  been  almost 
entirely  drawn  this  year  from  Leeds  itself,  and  that  Hudders- 
field  and  Bradford,  which  on  former  occasions  had  contributed 
large  contingents,  were  practically  unrepresented.  If  this  was 
the  case,  it  may  explain  many  of  the  deficiencies  which  were  so 
noticeable.  Such  a  policy  of  local  favouritism  should  be  abandoned 
immediately  if  the  Leeds  chorus  is  to  maintain  the  reputation  it 
won  in  past  years.  It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  the  deficiencies 
of  the  chorus  to  the  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  which — with 
the  exception  of  the  occasional  weakness  of  the  horns — throughout 
the  week  won  golden  opinions,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  conductor. 

The  second  concert,  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  witnessed  the 
production  of  the  first  of  the  Festival  novelties,  Mr.  Corder's 
cantata,  The  Sword  of  Argantyr.  Mr.  Corder  is  a  musician  of 
whom  great  things  have  been  expected  since  the  days  when 
he  won  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship.  His  compositions  have 
always  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  originality,  and  their  un- 
compromising character,  especially  in  his  younger  days,  led 
musicians  to  hope  that,  when  he  had  sown  his  musical  wild 
oats,  he  might  produce  something  which  would  be  an  honour 
to  himself  and  his  country.  His  opera  of  Nordisa,  which  was 
performed  under  Mr.  Carl  llosa's  auspices  two  years  ago,  some- 
what astonished  his  admirers  by  its  apparently  wilfully  com- 
monplace character.  This  was  set  down  in  some  quarters  to 
cynicism,  and  it  was  hoped  that  The  Sword  of  Argantyr  would 
retrieve  the  reputation  of  the  composer.  Whether  it  has  done  this 
or  not  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  the  verdict  pronounced 
at  Leeds  was  certainly  not  altogether  favourable.  The  work  is 
in  many  respects  a  return  to  the  composer's  earlier  manner ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  contains  many  of  the  very  common- 
place features  which  distinguished  Nordisa.  jSo  one  will  deny 
that  The  Sword  of  Argantyr  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  considerable 
talent;  the  orchestral  writing  shows  this  throughout;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  hardly  a  page  of  the  score  does  net  contain  combina- 
tions and  passages  which  can  only  be  characterized  as  wilfully 
ugly.  The  solo  parts  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely  ungrateful ; 
where  they  are  not  this,  they  are — to  use  the  mildest  terms — trivial 
and  commonplace.  In  a  man  of  less  talent  than  Mr.  Corder  much 
which  is  objectionable  in  The  Sword  of  Argantyr  might  be  let 
pass;  but  his  talent,  if  wayward,  is  so  undoubted  that  it  would 
be  only  mistaken  kindness  not  to  point  out  how  fatal  to  his  repu- 
tation such  vagaries  are.  Even  if  space  would  allow,  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  examine  the  work  in  detail.  The  libretto — 
which  is  apparently  the  work  of  the  composer — is  laid  out  with 
great  skill,  and  (if  the  absurd  affectations  of  archaism  in  the 
argument  be  excepted)  is  written  with  much  literary  ability  and 
considerable  poetic  feeling.  It  deals  with  a  Scandinavian  legend, 
in  places  strongly  recalling  passages  of  the  isibelung  myth  as 
treated  by  Wagner  in  his  Trilogy.  Possibly  it  was  this  resem- 
blance which  prompted  Mr.  Corder  to  reproduce  many  of  the 
least  agreeable  features  of  the  Bayreuth  master's  style.  The 
performance,  considering  the  very  great  difficulties  of  the  work, 
was  entitled  to  much  praise.  The  chorus  sang  much  better 
than  in  the  morning,  and  the  orchestra,  as  usual,  was  excellent. 
The  very  exacting  and  ungrateful  soprano  music  was  sung  by 
Mme.  Valleria,  who  struggled  bravely  against  the  too-evident 
effects  of  severe  indisposition.  The  tenor  music  was  sung  by 
Mr.  Piercy,  while  Mr.  Barrington  Foote  sang  that  allotted  to 
the  baritone.  The  excellent  performance  of  the  small  but  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  Spirit  of  Argantvr,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ferguson,  a 
young  bass  with  a  good  voice  and  method,  deserves  special 
mention.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  Act  III. 
of  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser,  with  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  as  the  hero, 
Mr.  Barrington  Foote  as  Wolfram,  Mme.  Valleria  as  Elizabeth, 
and  Fraulein  Fillunger  as  Venus.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  loss 
incurred  by  performing  an  operatic  work  without  scenery,  cos- 
tume, or  action,  the  selection  proved  very  interesting  and  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  first  part  of  the  concert.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  chief  honours  were  gained  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose 
Tannhiiuser  was  altogether  masterly. 

The  programme  of  Thursday  morning's  concert,  though  it  suf- 
fered from  excessive  length,  was  admirably  selected,  consisting  as 
it  did  of  three  masterpieces  in  such  different  styles  as  J.  S.  Bach's 
Actus  Tragicus,  Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat,  and  Handel's  Acis  and 
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Galatea.    In  Bach's  Cantata  there  was  almost  no  fault  to  be 
i    found  with  the  performance  ;  the  work  was  sung  and  played  by 
soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra  in  a  thoroughly  admirable  manner, 
i    The  solos,  though  not  very  important,  were  done  full  justice 
toby  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Iver  McKay  and  Brereton. 
Schubert's  Mass  was  probably  a  quasi-novelty  to  most  of  the 
1    audience.    In  London  it  was  performed  some  years  ago  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  every  successive  hearing  reveals 
I    in  it  fresh  beauties.    Performed  in  a  concert-room,  it  doubtless 
loses  much  of  the  effect  which  it  would  produce  in  a  church,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  written  throughout  in  flat  keys  gives  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  tonal  monotony.    But,  apart  from  this  small 
defect,  the  work  is  so  full  of  charm  and  beauty  that  it  deserves 
to  be  heard  again  and  again.    The  solos  were  sung  by  Miss 
Maclntyre,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Piercy,   Iver  McKay, 
and  Brereton.    The  soprano  and  the  two  tenors  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  lovely  "  Et  incarnatus."  Schubert's 
orchestration  is  never  his  strong  point,  and  on  this  occasion  some 
•    slight  changes  were  made  in  the  score,  such  as  the  occasional 
introduction  of  the  organ  and  the  suppression  of  the  trombones 
t    in  certain  passages.    Though  this  is  a  proceeding  which  is  bud  as 
a  precedent,  the  result  must  be,  on  the  whole,  pronounced  satis- 
factory.   The  accompaniments  throughout  were  played  without 
I   a  fault ;  it  is  a  pity  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  choral  sing- 
ing.   Though  the  work  is  by  no  means  difficult,  the  intonation  of 
the  chorus  was  at  times  distressingly  bad,  and  one  or  two  serious 
blunders  were  made  which  were,  unfortunately,  only  too  apparent. 
It  would  also  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  chorus  had  received 
'    some  instruction  in  the  accepted  manner  of  singing  Latin.  The 
contrast  between  the  pure  pronunciation  of  the  soloists  and  the 
I   broad   West-Riding  dialect   of  the  chorus  was  occasionally 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.    The  morning's  concert  ended  witli  Acis 
and  Galatea,  in  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  choralists  showed 
themselves  fully  at  home.  In  spite  of  the  work  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  long  programme,  the  singing  was  better  than  had  previously 
,  been  heard  at  the  Festival,  the  basses,  in  particular,  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by   their  magnificent  tone.    Miss  Maclntyre 
sang  charmingly  the  music  allotted  to  Galatea  ;  and  Mr.  Brereton, 
if  somewhat  inclined  to  force  his  voice  beyond  its  resources,  was 
,   excellent  as  Polyphemus.    Mr.  Piercy  was  Acis  and  Mr.  McKay 
Damon.     The  performance — especiallv  so  far  as  concerned  the 
soloists — would  have  been  better  for  more  rehearsal ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  in  a  short  time,  it 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  such  a  familiar  classic  as 
Handel's  "  Serenata '' should  be  less  rehearsed  than  newer  and 
stranger  works.    The  evening  of  Thursday  was  principally  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  two  more  of  the  novelties  specially 
;  written  for  the  Festival — namely,  Dr.  Creser's  cantata,  The 
Sacrifice  of  Freia,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie's  so-called  Pibroch  for 
violin  solo  and  orchestra.    The  former  is  a  setting  of  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  work  left  unfinished  by  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Hueffer. 
Its  plot — if  plot  it  can  be  said  to  possess — is  almost  identical 
\  with  that  of  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Night,  and  treats  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Scandinavian  Goddess  of  Spring,  who  is  invoked 
to  protect  her  votaries  from  a  Christian  invasion.    The  work 
ends  as  the  worshippers  rush  to  attack  their  foes,  who  are 
:  heard  singing  the  old  hymn,  "  Pange  lingua,"  in  the  distance. 
L  The  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  interesting;  but  the 
'  work  is  short,  and  Dr.  Creser  has  not  expanded  it  unduly, 
i  In  this  he  shows  some  experience  and  a  sense  of  dramatic 
I  effect  with  which  the'  libretto  can  hardly  have  inspired  him. 

His  scoring  is  clever,  and  throughout  the  work  there  are  many 
,  passages  which  show  that  the  composer  has  considerable  ability. 
At  present  he  is  evidently  in  a  stage  of  transition.    He  has 
studied  his  Wagner,  and  is  clearly  much  impressed  by  the 
|  system  of  leading  motives  which  that  master  carried  to  such 
an  extreme.     Dr.  Creser's  adoption  of  the  device  is  sometimes 
i  distinctly  able  ;  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  do  well  in  his  next 
work  to  abandon  it,  and  to  trust  more  to  his  own  inspiration. 
The  result  will  certainly  be  more  spontaneous,  and  therefore 
more  pleasing.    With  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Pibroch  the  only  fault 
to  be  found  is  its  name.    Why  a  composition  for  violin  and 
i  orchestra  should  be  called  by  a  name  which  is  exclusively 
applied  to  bagpipe  music,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  espe- 
cially  as  true  pihrochs  generally  consist   of  three   or  four 
'  variations  on  either  a  dirge  or  a  march,  winding  up  with  a  quick 
L  movement,  while  Dr.  Mackenzie's  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

I, made   up   of  three   distinct   movements,   styled  respectively 
Rhapsody,  Caprice,  and  Dance.  The  second  of  these  consists  of  an 
introduction  and  nine  variations  on  the  old  Scotch  tune,  "Three 
1  Guid  Fellows,''  while  the  first  subject  of  the  Dance  is  taken  from 
that  treasure-house  of  Scotch  song,  the  Skene  MS.    The  whole 
|  work  created  a  most  favourable  impression  on  its  first  perform- 
ance.   Dr.  Mackenzie  is  never  so  happy  as  when  writing  for  the 
orchestra,  especially  when  his  subject  is  a  Scotch  one.  His 
'  Pibroch   will   rank   with  the   best   work  he  has  produced ; 
merely  considered  as  a  show-piece  for  the  solo  instrument  it  has 
'  qualities  which  will  secure  it  a  wide  popularity,  but  its  merits  are 
far  higher  than  this.    For  beauty  of  themes,  ingenuity  of  treat- 
ment, and  masterly  orchestration,  there  is  no  work  of  its  class 
which  has  been  produced  for  some  time  to  which  it  is  inferior. 
The  solo-part  was  admirably  played  by  Senor  Sarasate,  who 
shared  with  the  composer  the  hearty  and  well-deserved  applause 
with  which  the  new  work  was  greeted.    The  remainder  of  the 
^programme  does  not  call  for  much  remark,  though  mention  must 
I  be  made  of  Miss  Maclntyre'a  admirable  singing  of  the  pathetic 


scena  "  L'altra  notte,"  from  Boito's  Mejistofele.  Throughout  the 
whole  Festival  the  young  Scotch  soprano  increased  in  favour 
with  the  audience,  and  her  really  admirable  singing  of  Boito's  air 
created  quite  a  sensation.  The  programme  also  included  a  very 
graceful  Pastoral  Chorus,  "  The  Rosy  Dawn,"  the  composition  of 
Mr.  ('.  II.  Lloyd;  Spohr's  Symphony,  "  The  Power  of  Sound " ; 
the  Trial  Songs  from  Wagner's  Meistersinger  ;  two  numbers  from 
a  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  by  Raff;  and  Gounod's  overture 
to  Mireille. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO. — LEPIDOSIRENS. 

THE  Manatee  is  dead,  and  its  tank  in  the  Reptile  House  is 
now  occupied  by  Lepidosirens,  or  African  mud-fish  (Lepido- 
siren  annectens).  Thus  one  very  old-world  form  has  given  way 
to  another  immeasurably  older ;  for  these  fish  are  representatives 
of  the  Dipnoi — a  type  reaching  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Devonian  rocks  were  in  course  of  formation.  The  Dipnoi,  once 
extremely  plentiful  and  widely  distributed,  are  now  represented 
by  four  species  only — Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  a  very  rare  American 
species,  an  inhabitant  of  the  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  little  is  known ;  two  species  of  Ceratodus  or  Barramunda, 
plentiful  in  the  Burnett,  Dawson,  and  Mary  rivers  in  Queensland  ; 
and  Lepidosiren  annectens,  the  African  species,  specimens  of  which 
are  now  living  in  the  Zoo.  The  last-named  is  by  far  the  commonest 
and  most  widely  distributed,  being  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  tropical  Africa,  in  the  Upper  Nile,  in  the  Central  Lake  region — 
in  some  parts  of  which,  Baker  tells  us,  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
both  fresh  and  dried — on  the  Zambesi,  and  in  all  the  livers  of  the 
West  Coast.  Little  was  known  of  these  animals  until  the  year 
1837,  in  which  year  this  species  was  described  by  Professor  Owen 
under  the  name  Protopterus ;  while  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Natterer 
published  an  account  of  the  allied  American  species  under  the 
name  Lepidosiren  paradoxa ;  after  which  Professor  Owen,  consider- 
ing that  both  species  must  be  referred  to  the  same  genus,  adopted 
Dr.  Natterer's  generic  name,  and  called  the  African  species 
Lepidosiren  annectens,  the  name  still  in  general  use  and  adopted 
by  the  Zoological  Society.  Authorities,  however,  are  not  agreed, 
as  Dr.  Gunther,  as  we  find  by  reference  to  the  collection  of  fishes 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  of  opinion  that  the  African  form 
should  more  correctly  be  described  as  Protopterus  annectens,  and 
that  it  is  generically  distinct  from  the  American  Lepidosiren. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  visitors  to  the  Zoo  the  change 
from  the  manatee,  or  "  mermaid,"  as  many  of  tliem  preferred  to 
call  it,  to  the  Lepidosiren,  is  eminently  uninteresting,  and  many 
are  the  expressions  of  disappointment  called  forth  by  the  sight  of 
what  is  apparently  considered  to  be  some  species  of  eel  in  the 
place  of  the  expected  "  mermaid."    Yet  though  so  generally 
treated  with  contempt,  and  passed  by  with  a  mere  glance, 
Lepidosiren  is  a  creature  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In 
appearance  it  certainly  bears  some  faint  resemblance  to  an  eel, 
or  better  still,  to  an  eel-pout,  in  that  its  body  is  somewhat  eel- 
shaped,  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.    One  difference  between 
the  Lepidosiren  and  the  eel  must  strike  the  least  observant — 
namely,  that  the  former  has  four  limbs,  occupying  the  places  of 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  in  other  fishes,  which,  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  "are  round,  filiform,  gradually  attenuated  to  an 
undivided  point,  resembling  tentacles  or  feelers  rather  than  fins 
or  legs,"  and  are  the  simplest  form  of  limb  known.  Though 
they  have  no  other  very  noticeable  outward  peculiarities,  the 
Lepidosirens  are  very  remarkable  creatures,  approximating  to 
the  amphibia,  and  possessing  in  reality  far  more  peculiarities  than 
it  is  possible  even  to  mention  in  an  article  of  this  description.  A 
few,  however,  of  the  most  important  must  be  given.  The 
respiratory  organs  consist  not  only  of  gills,  but  also  of  lungs,  or 
rather  lung-like  sacs  ;  the  skeleton  is  very  peculiar,  being  partly 
cartilaginous  and  partly  bony,  the  bony  part  being  green,  as  in 
the  common  gar-fish  ;  the  dentition  is  also  very  peculiar,  the 
jaws  being  armed  with  two  slender  conical  and  slightly  recurved 
teeth  and  with  strong  dental  plates  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  mouth ;  and,  lastly,  the  nostrils,  of  which  there  are 
two  pairs,  are  placed  within  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  these 
nostrils  by  their  structure   determine  the   class  to  which  the 
Lepidosiren  belongs;  for,  as  Professor  Owen  says,  "  in  the  organ 
of  smell  we  have  at  last  a  character  which  is  absolute  in  re- 
ference to  the  distinction  of  fishes  from  reptiles.    In  every  fish  it 
is  a  short  sac  communicating  only  with  the  external  surface  ;  in 
every  reptile  it  is  a  canal  with  both  an  external  and  an  internal 
opening.    According  to  this  test,  the  Lepidosiren  is  a  fish;  by 
its  nose  it  is  known  not  to  be  a  reptile  ;  in  other  words,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Lepidosiren  is  proved  to  bs  a  fish  not  by  its  gills, 
not  by  its  air  bladders,  not  by  its  spinal  intestine,  not  by  its 
unossified  skeleton,  not  by  its  generative   apparatus,  nor  its 
extremities,  nor  its  skin,  nor  its  eyes,  nor  its  ears,  but  simply  by 
its  nose  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  our  analysis  we  arrive  at  this 
very  unexpected  result,  that  a  reptile  is  not  characterized  by 
its  lungs  nor  a  fish  by  its  gills,  but  that  the  only  unexception- 
able distinction  is  afforded  by  the  organ  of  smell." 

Though  Lepidosirens  are  without  doubt  fishes,  they  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  their  existence  out  of  the  water,  as  they 
inhabit  shallow  waters  which  periodically  dry  up.  During  the 
dry  season  they  enclose  themselves  in  balls  of  clay,  which  are 
lined  with  mucus,  and  have  small  holes  at  either  end  to  admit 
the  air.  In  these  they  remain  torpid  until  the  rains  refill  their 
pools,  when  they  emerge  and  resume  their  existence  in  the 
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water.  The  balls  of  hardened  clay  enclosing  the  fishes  m  a 
torpid  condition  are  sometimes  brought  to  this  country,  and 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
fishes  are  said  never  to  leave  the  water  voluntarily ;  but  from 
time  to  time  they  rise  to  the  surface  to  fill  their  lungs  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  air,  a  habit  which  cannot  escape  the  notice  of 
any  one  watching  those  in  the  Reptile  House.  The  Australian 
Ceratodus,  on  the  contrary,  is  believed  to  go  out  among  the 
reeds  and  rushes  on  the  flats  which  are  left  uncovered  by  the 
tide.  Lepidosirens  attain  a  length  of  from  three  to  six  feet  ; 
they  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  frogs,  fishes,  and  other  aquatic 
animals.  The  specimens  in  the  Zoo,  however,  are  small,  aver- 
aging about  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  fed  on  small  fishes. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  money  market  has  continued  easy  throughout  the  week. 
Most  of  the  gold  hitherto  received  has  been  taken  away 
again,  so  that  the  Bank  of  England's  stock  has  not  been  mate- 
rially increased ;  but  another  million  is  coining  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  prospect  of  its  receipt  is  keeping  down  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount.  There  are  reports,  indeed,  that  most  of  it 
will  be  sent  away  to  South  America,  and  there  are  fears  that  a 
demand  for  Germany  may  arise.  But  brokers  and  bankers  comfort 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  great  financial  houses  have 
undertaken  to  keep  the  market  easy,  and  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  fortnightly  settlement  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  was  one  of  the  heaviest  for  a  considerable 
time  past.  It  covered  a  period  of  nineteen  days,  the  usual  period 
being  fourteen  or  fifteen.  And  during  the  account  there  was  a 
large  speculation  in  Home  Railway  stocks,  in  South  African 
diamond,  gold,  and  land  shares,  and  in  miscellaneous  securities. 
Although  the  settlement  officially  ended  on  Wednesday  night,  it 
actually  was  not  concluded  on  the  following  evening,  and  even 
yesterday  many  offices  did  not  know  how  they  really  stood.  The 
supply  of  money  was  plentiful,  and  Stock  Exchange  borrowers 
were  not  charged  unreasonable  rates.  But  within  the  Stock  Ex- 
change itself  the  rates  charged  to  speculators  for  continuing  their 
accounts  in  some  departments  were  extraordinarily  heavy.  In  the 
South  African  department,  for  instance,  rates  of  continuation  ranged 
from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  even  higher.  The 
time  and  labour  involved  in  completing  the  settlement  and  the 
stiff' rates  checked  business.  There  was  also  some  disappointment 
felt  with  several  of  the  railway  traffic  returns.  But  apparently 
the  speculation  in  South  African  land  shares,  as  well  as  in  gold 
and  diamond  shares,  disconcerted  for  the  moment,  is  likely  to 
recover  and  to  continue  merrily  for  some  time  yet,  and  in  Paris 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  general  rise  in  prices.  The 
Bank  of  France  is  very  strong,  money  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
Exhibition  has  proved  profitable  to  Paris  at  all  events,  if  not 
to  all  France,  and  generally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  in- 
vest. Besides,  the  great  French  banks  have  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  out  new  loans  and  new  Companies  for  very- 
large  amounts,  and  they  are  intent  upon  preparing  the  market. 
If  they  succeed,  they  will,  of  course,  relieve  Berlin  of  some  of  its 
difficulties.  Berlin  will  naturally  co-operate  ;  and,  although  the 
most  dangerous  speculation  in  Berlin  is  in  domestic  mining  shares, 
yet,  if  the  Berlin  speculators  are  able  to  sell  the  international 
securities  they  hold  at  high  prices,  they  will  clearly  be  in  a  better 
position  to  get  through  the  coming  liquidation  on  the  Bourse.  In 
New  York  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have  continued  un- 
usually high  for  this  time  of  the  year.  According  to  past  experi- 
ence, money  ought  to  be  flowing  back  freely  from  the  interior. 
But  the  supply  seems  to  be  exceedingly  scanty  in  New  York,  and 
rates  are  very  high.  Still,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  very  firm,  and  as  soon  as  ease  returns  to  the  money  market 
the  general  expectation  is  that  the  rise  in  prices  will  be  carried 
much  further. 

The  condition  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  advance. 
The  Board  of  the  Company  a  few  years  ago  adopted  a  grand 
policy  of  extension,  which  was  to  do  wonders,  but,  in  fact,  has 
ended  in  practically  making  the  Company  bankrupt.  The  shares 
a  little  while  ago  stood  at  140;  they  are  now  under  30,  and  the 
Directors  have  to  propose  a  reorganization  of  the  debt,  or,  in 
plain  language,  a  compromise  with  the  creditors  of  the  Company. 
The  proposals  put  forward,  however,  are  not  very  acceptable. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  existing  loans  is  generally  5  or  6  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  higher  rate  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a 
General  Mortgage  Bond  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  would 
be  reasonable  enough  were  it  not  that  the  bondholders  are  asked 
to  surrender  all  bonds  bearing  higher  interest  for  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  as  a  compensation  they  are 
offered  a  certain  proportion  of  5  per  cent.  Income  Bonds.  The 
interest  on  these  latter,  however,  is  payable  only  if  and  when  it 
is  earned.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  scheme  come 
to  this  ;  the  shareholders  have  ruined  their  Company  by  an  over- 
ambitious  policy,  and  they  now  ask  the  bondholders  to  take 
upon  themselves  all  the  sacrifices.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  bondholders  will  consent  ;  and  if  they  do  not  the 
Company  may  have  to  make  default  in  its  interest,  and  a  receiver 
may  have  to  be  appointed. 

According  to  a  private  telegram  received  in  London  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  the  Argentine  Finance  Minister  has  laid  a 


Bill  before  Congress  proposing  to  reduce  the  note  circulation  to  100 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  create  a  gold  reserve  fund  of  80  millions 
of  dollars.  Where  the  fund  is  to  come  from  is  not  stated.  The 
new  loan,  of  course,  will  provide  part  of  it,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  rest  is  to  be  obtained.  And  without  a  real  reserve 
the  Bill  will  effect  little.  Apparently  the  Argentine  public  do 
not  put  much  trust  in  the  Government  proposals ;  for,  although 
the  premium  on  gold  at  first  fell  to  100  per  cent.,  it  rose  in  a  day 
or  two  to  104  per  cent.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is 
a  rapid  and  violent  contraction  of  the  circulation,  a  crisis  in  the 
money  market  must  be  caused,  prices  must  fall  alarmingly,  and 
there  must  almost  inevitably  be  widespread  ruin. 

The  speculation  in  the  iron  market  has  been  carried  forward 
very  actively  all  through  the  week.  Comparing  Glasgow  prices 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  and  of  this  week,  there  is  a  rise  of  about 
two  shillings  per  ton.  The  lowest  price  touched  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  40s.  \od.,  and  the  highest  price  this  week  has 
been  55s.  \od.  This  is  a  rise  of  15s.,  or  over  36  per  cent.  As  a 
natural  consequence  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  advance 
in  mining  shares.  On  the  Manchester  Stock  Exchange,  particu- 
larly, there  has  been  a  very  active  speculation  this  week,  and  the 
advance  compared  with  twelve  months  ago  is  very  great. 

The  price  of  silver  has  touched  this  week  the  highest  point  of  the 
year,  the  highest,  indeed,  since  November  of  last  year.  The  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  calling  in  half-sovereigns  coined  previous  to  the 
present  reign,  and  in  their  place  it  is  paying  out  silver.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  paying  the  workpeop'e  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards  and 
in  the  workshops  generally  to  the  full  limit  of  2/.,  for  which  silver 
is  legal  tender.  To  do  this  the  coinage  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased. There  has  also  been  a  good  demand  for  some  of  the 
colonies  and  for  Japan.  In  consequence,  the  price  of  silver  has 
been  during  the  summer  higher  than  the  Indian  banks  have  been 
willing  to  pay,  and  the  result  is  that  for  purposes  of  remittance 
the  Indian  banks  have  been  buying  India  Council  bills  and 
telegraphic  transfers  much  more  largely  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Generally  there  is  a  great  falling  off"  in  the  demand 
for  Council  remittances  during  the  summer.  But  since  the  1st  of 
April — that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year — the  India 
Council  has  sold  bills  and  transfers  realizing  about  two  millions 
sterling  more  than  during  the  first  twenty-eight  weeks  of  the 
last  financial  year,  and  the  price  obtained  has,  nevertheless,  been 
about  the  average  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Last 
year,  although  the  sales  were  so  much  smaller  than  they  have 
been  this  year,  the  price  tended  downwards  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  the  very  end.  This  year  the  increased  sales  have  not 
depressed  the  price.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
supply  of  silver  at  present  prices  is  very  much  smaller  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Apparently  the  number  of  silver  mines  that 
can  produce  at  the  present  price  is  not  very  great,  and  any  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  consumption  will,  therefore,  necessitate  such 
an  advances  in  prices  as  would  enable  other  mines  to  resume 
working. 

THE  EXQUISITE  REASON". 

["  That  addle-pated  newspaper,  the  Saturday  Iieview,  has  the  sense  to 
see  ." — Sir  William  Hakcoubt  at  Carnarvon.] 

(A  bewildered  Gladstonian  speaketh.) 

"  /"\H  !  good  Sir  William,  tell  to  me 

— My  wits  are  quite  checkmated — 
Why  when  your  foes  '  have  sense  to  see ' 
You  call  them  '  addle-pated  '  ?  " 

{The  good  Sir  William  ansicereth  wrath fully-) 

"  Degenerate  Gladstonian  ! 

You  talk  but  fiddle-faddle  ; — ■ 
Can  there  be  sense  in  any  man 

Except  his  brains  be  addle  ? 

"Is  Home  Rule  sense,  sir?    Speak,  I  beg" — 

"  Why,  yes,  Sir  William,  truly" — 
"  And  in  all  the  world  was  e'er  an  egg 

Addled  more  through-and-throughly  ?  " 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CAKISBROOKE  LIBRARY.* 

THE  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  numbers  of  the  "  Carisbrooke 
Library  "  all  present,  in  handsome,  convenient,  and  cheap 
form,  work  which  deserves  to  be  a  great  deal  better  known  by 
the  readers  of  cheap  books  in  England  than  it  is.  We  have  before 
now  had  occasion  to  comment  on  certain  defects  of  Mr.  Morley 's 
editorship,  which  do  not  become  less  evident  as  he  emerges  from 
professorship  into  the  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  of  his 
present  state.  These  defects  are  by  no  means  trivial;  indeed,  we 
have  never  known  any  person  who  loved  literature  so  much  and 
yet  seemed  to  possess  so  few  of  the  qualities  of  that  "  liberal 
education  "  as  Mr.  Morley  does.    Except  industry  and  a  generous 

•  The  Caiisbrooke  Library.  Edited  by  Henry  Morley.  The  Earlier 
Works  of  Daniel  Dcfot.  Early  Prose  Romances.  English  Prose  Writings 
of  John  Milton.    London  :  Routledge. 
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determination  to  make  others  share  his  love,  we  can  find  but  little 
to  praise  in  him.  He  does  not  write  well ;  his  faculty  of  arrange- 
ment is  defective;  his  judgment  in  all  questions,  literary  and 
other,  is  anything  but  strong.  And  yet,  by  sheer  dint  of  the 
two  merits  we  have  mentioned — a  great,  if  not  a  reasonable,  love 
of  what  is  good,  and  a  steadfast  will  to  make  others  sharers  in 
the  good  things  he  sees — few  people  have  done  or  are  doing 
sounder  work  than  he  does. 

The  Defoe  volume  is  a  particularly  useful  one,  though  the  de- 
fects of  arrangement,  if  not  of  judgment,  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  specially  noticeable  in  its  curious  fragments  of  bio- 
graphy, which  are  scattered  about  in  different  places  of  the 
book,  as  if  Mr.  Morley  had  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  his 
printers,  and  had  stuck  in  a  chapter  of  "  life  "  here  and  a  batch 
of  "  works  "  there  to  keep  them  going.  Defoe  is  to  the  possessor 
of  a  library  for  use,  not  show,  one  of  the  most  heartbreaking  of 
authors.  There  is  no  collection  of  his  work  which  is  complete  ; 
the  various  collectors  of  it  have,  with  a  fiendish  ingenuity,  taken 
trouble  not  to  supplement  each  other,  and  they  have  omitted, 
supplied,  and  duplicated  in  such  a  way  that  the  unhappy  reader 
must  possess  many  things  three  or  four  times  over  in  order  to 
have  as  much  as  is  to  be  had.  And  the  present  volume,  though 
not  entirely  a  complement,  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
cheapest  and  most  accessible  of  all  the  reprints,  that  in  Bohn's 
Library.  It  contains  The  Essay  o?i  Projects,  The  True-Jlorn 
Englishman,  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  The  Hymn  to 
the  Pillory,  the  very  interesting  and  curious  Consolidator,  and,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Veal.  All  these  are  extremely  well  worth  reading, 
and  if  .Mr.  Morley,  still  not  disdaining  to  keep  an  eye  on  "  Bohn," 
gives  another  volume  (there  is  room  for  two)  equally  well  selected, 
it  will  be  at  last  possible  by  the  expenditure  of  some  five-and- 
t  unity  or  thirty  shillings  to  get  together  a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  a  very  remarkable  English  writer.  At  present,  with 
an  immensely  unnecessary  expenditure  of  shelf-room  for  reduplica- 
tions, it  cannot  be  done  under  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  excluding 
the  biographical  information,  which  is  very  fairly  summarized  as 
to  fact  in  these  chapters.  Of  course  Mr.  Morley  harps  on  the  old 
"  irony  "  of  The  Shortest  Way.  To  people  who  do  not  understand 
irony  it  is  probably  in  vain  to  point  out  that  there  is  none  here. 
But  Defoe,  though  he  had  little  irony,  had  the  most  astonishing 
faculty  of  assimilating  other  people's  moods  that  ever  man  had, 
and  he  wrote  The  Shortest  Way  exactly  as  a  highflying  Tory 
would  have  written  it.  Any  one  who  can  understand  irony  may 
be  asked  to  read  Swift's  Argument.  Against  Abolishing  Chris- 
tianity, to  imagine  how  Swift  would  have  written  The  Shortest 
Way,  and  then  by  comparison  to  discern  at  once  why  The  Shortest 
Way  is  not  ironical.  Mr.  Morley's  own  work  on  Swift  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  he  could  never  himself  perform  this  exercise 
if  it  were  his  neckverse  at  Hairibee. 

The  second  volume  of  the  batch  is  of  a  different,  but  a  not 
less  welcome,  nature.  The  "Early  Prose  Romances"  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  selected  consist  of  certain  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales, 
eleven  to  begin  with,  and  a  second  batch  as  a  kind  of  make- 
weight at  the  end.  The  History  of  Rei/nard  the  Fox,  Robert  the 
Devil,  Virgilius,  the  History  of  Hamlet,  that  of  Friar  Bacon, 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  Friar  Hush  come  between — a  goodly  com- 
pany. "We  are  more  particularly  glad  to  see  this  volume,  because 
a  pestilent  growth  has  sprung  up  of  "  Stories  from  So-and-so," 
"  So-and-so  Modernized,"  and  the  like,  which  threatens  to 
bereave  the  youth  of  the  present  and  near  future  of  half  the 
benefit  of  this  delightful  folk-literature.  For  your  modernizing 
men  and  women  are  generally  a  very  detestable  crew.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  came  across  an  apparently  well-intentioned  book 
of  the  kind  which  interlarded  and  commented  its  narratives  with 
cheap  wit  of  the  penny-a-lining  Arry  type  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  really  thank  Providence  for  not  having  put  the  throat  of  that 
"Arry  within  reach  of  our  snickersnee  at  the  moment.  Things  are 
not  always  as  bad  as  this.  But  we  really  do  not  know  whether 
the  desperately  archaic  modernizer  for  whom  the  old  English  of 
the  tales  is  not  old  enough,  and  who  goes  to  Wardour  Street  for 
older,  or  the  piously  mystical  modernizer  who  adapts  them  to  a 
,-ystem  of  moralizing  which  is  half  Story  without  an  End  and  half 
Agathos,  or  the  historical  and  local-colour  moralizer  who  pins 
his  faith  to  Mr.  Freeman  or  somebody  else,  or  the  march-of- 
intellect  modernizer  (but,  thank  Heaven,  he  is  getting  rare  now), 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  types  of  the  fiend,  is  the  most 
horrible  and  damnable.  Professor  Morley,  of  course,  lets  his 
texts  (which  are  mostly  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century)  alone,  for 
which  let  him  have  endless  thank.  His  brief  introduction  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  pages  may  be  skipped  without  great  loss 
and  read  without  great  irritation,  though  in  his  account  of 
Reynard,  for  instance,  he  is  far  too  prone  to  take  theories  for 
gospel  and  hypothesis  for  fact.  Indeed,  Mr.  Morley's  pretty 
copious  references  to  literatures  other  than  English  are  consider- 
ably lacking  in  exactitude.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  most 
famous  of  Virgilian  centos  (a  matter  which,  by  the  way,  has 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  with  his  text)  is  "a  nuptial  cento  in 
which  the  pure  Virgil  [of  course  he  writes  the  absurd  form 
Vergil,  which  is  neither  Latin  nor  English]  is  made  to  speak 
immodestly"  ;  if  he  had  known  the  original,  he  would  surelv 
have  entered  the  limitation  that  only  part  of  the  poem  is  at  ail 
immodest.  But  no  matter  for  this  and  other  trifling  things.  The 
text  is  the  thing,  and  Mr.  Morley  has  given  us  the  text  very 
desirably,  so  that  all  may  read  and  see  what  much  better  men 
our  fathers  that  were  before  us  were  than  ourselves,  and  what 
much  better  books  they  read.    To  compare  Reynard  or  Virgilius 


with  the  popular  novels  that  Mr.  Gladstone  reviews  is  enough  to 
make  one  cry. 

The  pricking  of  our  thumbs  told  us  that  Mr.  Morley's  selections 
from  Milton's  prose  would  be  more  debatable,  and  they  certainly 
are.  Even  here,  however,  things  might  have  been  worse.  For 
one  thing  thai  .Mr.  Morley  has  written — the  sentence  no  less  just 
than  chivalrous,  ••  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
think  ill  of  Mary  Powell  " — we  could  forgive  him  more  than  there 
is  to  forgive.  His  selection  of  the  works  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  improved ;  he  gives  both  the  Reformation  of  Church  Discipline 
and  the  Reason  of  Church  Government,  when  one  would  have 
sufliced  ;  he  gives  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  (being 
apparently  blind  to  the  ludicrous  want  of  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
which  it  displays),  and  he  gives  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates, the  Treatise  of  Civil  Poivcr,  and  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way 
to  Establish  a  Free  Commonivealth.  The  Areopagitica  and  the 
Letter  to  Hart  lib  come  in  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  he  refuses 
to  give  any  of  Milton's  strictly  controversial  works — that  is  to 
say.  his  answers  to  others,  or  attacks  upon  them.  Certainly  there  is 
much  in  these  controversial  works  which  every  admirer  of  Milton 
would  wish  away  ;  but  there  are  also  in  them  many  of  his  finest 
and  most  of  his  most  characteristic  passages ;  and  we  do  not 
know,  little  as  we  like  the  "gross  scurrility  which  shocked  even 
the  late  rector  of  Lincoln,  that  it  is  not  better  than  the  pedantic 
and  unpractical  doctrinairism  of  much  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Morley  gives.  Milton,  though  not  a  pretty  or  elegant,  was  a 
vigorous  enough,  fighter  ;  he  was  anything  but  a  good  preacher. 
Yet  Mr.  Morley  must  needs  emphasize  his  tendency  to  preach  by 
adopting  such  headings  as  "  God  and  Man,"  "  Man  and  Wife," 
"  Man  and  Child,"  "  Man  and  Man,"  as  if  Milton — than  whom  we 
should  have  supposed  even  those  who  at  times  agree  with  him 
would  have  admitted  that  no  more  unpractical  adviser  ever 
existed — were  a  Socrates  or  a  Solomon.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Morley  tells  us  that  "  the  common  idea  of  Milton's  austerity 
is  a  vulgar  error."  It  is  very  easy  to  apply  this  or  any  other 
term  to  an  opinion  with  which  you  do  not  agree;  but  we 
confess  that  for  ourselves  we  should  have  liked  a  little  proof. 
Mr.  Morley  produces  none,  except  the  fact  that  Voss  de- 
scribed Milton  to  Heinsius  as  "  mitis  comes  multisque  aliis 
virtutibus  prseditus  "  (as  if  such  phrases  in  a  Latin  letter  of  the 
time  meant  any  more  than  "  obedient  humble  servant "  means 
now),  and  an  affectionate  speech  of  one  of  his  daughters  many 
years  after  her  father's  death.  To  set  against  this  we  have  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  tradition,  the  positive  testimony  of 
Ellwood — certainly  not  an  unfavourable  witness — and,  what  is 
far  better,  the  evidence  of  Milton's  own  works  and  the  ways  of 
thought  revealed  in  them.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  savage 
scurrility  of  the  controversial  writings,  for  much  of  this  was  as 
merely  conventional  as  the  mitis  comes  itself,  and,  besides,  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  Draw- 
cansir  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  who  in  private  life  is  as  mild 
as  a  sheep  and  much  more  tractable.  But  every  line  that 
Milton  wrote  (even  when  he  was  holding  out  a  prospect  of 
wine  and  music)  shows  the  very  opposite  of  the  "  good  fellow," 
the  precise,  formal,  anxiously  self-regarding,  self-esteeming  man 
who,  with  a  little  less  genius,  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  nothing  but  a  mere  ascetic  or  an  acrid  prig.  Here, 
again,  no  doubt,  the  text's  the  thing.  We  cannot  help  being 
sorry  that  Mr.  Morley  did  not  give  some  other  things, 
notably  the  charming  and  fantastic  History  of  England. 
After  all,  however,  the  important  thing  was  to  give  a  sufficient 
number  of  whole  examples  of  Milton's  extraordinarily  vigorous 
and,  in  kind,  almost  unmatched  style.  The  Areopagitica,  good  as 
it  is,  has  been  run  to  death,  and,  besides,  is  not  by  any  means 
an  exhaustive  collection  of  Milton's  literary  manners.  The 
extracts,  longer  or  shorter,  which  have  been  often  attempted, 
have  the  disadvantage  which  is  common  to  all  extracts,  but  to 
which  no  writer  is  so  much  exposed  as  Milton — the  disadvantage, 
to  wit,  that  they  show  him  either  "  prettified  "  or  mutilated,  or 
both.  No  one  endures  either  process  much  worse  than  he,  though 
the  longer  we  live  the  more  out  of  conceit  with  extracts  in 
general  do  we  grow.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  "  Carisbrooke 
Library  "  that  its  volumes  are  sufficient,  in  the  case  of  almost  all 
authors,  to  give  either  entire  single  works  of  considerable  length, 
or  a  collection  of  entire  single  works  of  a  varied  and  representa- 
tive character  without  mutilation  and  without  onesidedness.  And 
therefore,  however  frequently  we  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Morley's 
opinions  and  desiderate  in  him  merits  which  he  does  not  possess, 
we  hope  that  ho  will  be  able  to  push  the  series  to  a  real  bookcase- 
full  of  volumes,  if  not  to  such  a  bookcase-full  (it  was  to  be  ten 
feet  square,  if  we  remember  rightly)  as  that  which  the  late  Mr. 
Pattison  declared  would  hold  all  really  important  literature. 


NOVELS.* 

HAD  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  appeared  anonymously,  the 
naming  of  the  author  coidd  have  caused  none  oi'  Mr. 
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Stevenson's  readers  the  least  pretext  for  hesitation.  No  other 
living  novelist  could  have  written  this  remarkable  and  in  some 
ways  masterly  romance.  The  style  alone  were  conclusive  evi- 
dence. The  distinction,  for  this  very  reason,  is  notable.  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae  is  essentially  a  story  of  incident  and 
adventure,  and  these  are  of  the  most  romantic,  yet  also  of  the 
most  plausible,  complexion.  Stories  of  adventure  are  not  com- 
monly distinguished,  in  the  present  day,  by  any  sort  of  style 
whatever ;  style  and  artistic  method  are,  in  fact,  the  last  literary 
qualities  one  thinks  of  associating  with  them.  With  Mr.  Steven- 
son style  is  the  first  consideration.  In  one  of  his  ingenuous 
essays  he  informs  a  curious  public  how,  in  the  tenderest  years  of 
his  literary  apprenticeship,  he  was  deliberate  and  assiduous  in 
seeking  after  style.  The  evolutionary  process  is  perhaps  not 
readily  made  out — there  are  passages  in  The  Master  of  Ballantrae 
that  vividly  recall  Mr.  Stevenson's  earliest  essays  in  literature — 
yet  there  can  be,  with  regard  to  the  attainment,  but  one  opinion. 
It  may  not  be  so  divinely  unobtrusive  as  some  have  judged  that 
a  writer's  style  should  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  little  self-conscious  at 
times,  arresting  one  at  intervals  when  the  charm  is  in  full  work- 
ing with  a  curious  effect  of  personal  intervention.  But  neither  in 
Treasure  Island  nor  in  Kidnapped  do  we  feel  the  charm  of  style 
more  potent  and  subtle  and  well  sustained  than  in  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Ephraim  MacKellar  and  the  pleasant  interludes  of  the 
Chevalier  Burke,  wherein  is  preserved  the  strange  history  of  the 
fraternal  feud  that  long  troubled  and  well-nigh  wrecked  the 
fortunes  of  the  Duries  of  Durrisdeer  and  Ballantrae.  The 
piquancy  of  contrast  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  narrative  of 
startling  and  unprecedented  events  by  the  "homespun" 
MacKellar,  the  steward  of  the  family,  and  by  the  characters  of  the 
two  brothers — the  gallant,  daring,  and  graceful  Master  of 
Ballantrae,  and  his  homely  long-suffering  brother,  who  for  the 
honour  of  the  family  endures  incredible  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Master.  Mr.  Stevenson's  skill  and  insight  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  conception  and  development  of  these  characters. 
Nor  is  the  humorous  self-revelation  of  MacKellar's  less  complex 
but  very  interesting  nature  less  masterly  in  its  way  than  the 
more  searching  and  subtle  analysis  of  tbe  Master's  character. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  recitals  of  stirring  adventures  on  sea 
or  land,  as  moving  as  any  in  Treasure  Island,  in  which  pirates, 
adventurers,  Indians,  smugglers,  and  other  picturesque  ruffians 
adorn  the  ever-shifting  scene  ;  and  with  these  brave  and  ever- 
welcome  things  we  have  studies  of  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  human  heart,  the  motive  springs  of  action,  the  passions 
of  ambition,  hate,  and  revenge,  presented  with  wonderful 
power,  influence,  and  fascination.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae 
is,  with  all  the  repellent  features  of  the  portraiture,  an 
imposing  and  truly  romantic  figure.  The  character  may  well 
engage  the  polemical  ardour  of  a  people  addicted  to  the  free 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  free  will.  His  hatred  of  his 
brother  and  his  diabolical  plottings  against  him  sometimes 
find  a  frank  and  brutal  way  of  speech  and  action,  though  more 
often  the  meditated  evil  is  cunningly  disguised  by  courtly  speech 
and  a  mock-submissive  air.  Extremely  artistic  is  the  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  enlists  the  reader's  sympathies  with  the 
hero  at  the  outset.  The  Master  has  but  to  die  to  inherit  popu- 
larity, and  when  the  false  report  of  his  death  is  spread  abroad  we 
are  made  to  feel  how  natural  and  honourable  is  the  regret  ex- 
pressed by  all  but  Mr.  Ephraim  MacKellar  for  the  loss  of  a  bad 
man.  Circumstances  are  against  him  at  the  first,  perhaps  ;  but 
his  evil-doing  and  persistency  in  it  are  obviously  of  his  own  free 
choice.  By  the  toss  of  a  coin  with  his  brother  it  falls  to  him  to 
represent  the  family  as  a  Jacobite  in  the  rising  of  the  '45.  He 
becomes  a  fugitive,  attainted  by  the  Government,  and  consorts 
with  all  kinds  of  villanous  company.  Something  of  chivalry, 
and  not  mere  recklessness,  may  have  inspired  him  to  stake  so 
much  on  the  toss  of  a  coin  ;  but  after  the  fight  at  Culloden,  when 
he  is  given  up  for  dead,  neither  chivalry  nor  any  other  virtue, 
save  courage,  brightens  his  dark  and  tortuous  career.  He  reap- 
pears on  the  scene  to  find  his  brother  in  possession  of  his  place, 
married  to  the  lady  he  was  himself  engaged  to,  and  his  old 
father,  his  brother's  wife,  and  the  whole  countryside  full  of 
regretful  and  romantic  adoration  of  his  gallantry.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances does  he  open  his  campaign  against  his  brother, 
pursuing  him  with  vindictive  and  spiteful  provocation,  blacken- 
ing his  character  by  secret  and  injurious  arts,  and  by  not  less 
ingenious  sophistries  and  blandishments  establishing  himself  in 
the  goodwill  of  his  father  and  sister-in-law.  And  it  is  after  a 
long  succession  of  insults  and  injuries,  culminating  in  a  duel 
with  his  brother,  in  which  he  is  worsted  and  left  for  dead,  after  a 
foul  attempt  at  fratricide,  that  the  Master  calmly  acknowledged  to 
the  excellent  MacKellar  that  his  malignant  course  was  deliberately 
chosen.  " '  Ah  !  MacKellar,'  said  he,  '  do  you  think  I  have  never  a 
regret ?'  'I  do  not  think  you  could  be  so  bad  a  man,'  said  I,  'if 
you  had  not  all  the  machinery  to  be  a  good  one.'  '  No,  not  all,' 
says  he,  '  not  all.  You  are  there  in  error.  The  malady  of  not 
wanting,  my  evangelist.'"  There  is  much  in  this  confession, 
no  doubt,  though  "  the  malady  of  not  wanting  "  is,  in  truth,  far 
too  simple  a  key  to  the  intricate  machinations  of  the  Master.  As 
is  the  case  with  his  brother,  who  develops  after  the  duel  a  hatred 
only  less  intense,  and  is  reasonably  suspected  of  insanity  by  the 
devoted  MacKellar,  the  actions  of  the  Master  are  not  alw  ays  such 
as  accord  with  perfect  sanity.  There  is  a  touch  of  extravagance  in 
the  episode  of  the  Master,  fallen  from  his  high  estate  to  be  a 
clouter  of  clothes  in  a  mean  shanty  in  New  York,  while  his  wealthy 
brother  gloats  daily  over  his  position,  seeking  vainly  to  provoke 


some  furious  outburst.  In  the  striking  and  dramatic  climax  of 
the  story  Mr.  Stevenson  still  more  decidedly  forsakes  the  patient 
and  logical  evolutionary  process,  the  method  and  skill  of  which 
remind  us  of  Balzac,  and  carries  us  oil'  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
the  grimly  fantastic.  The  final  scene,  however,  is  extremely  effec- 
tive, and  nothing  Mr.  Stevenson  has  produced  is  more  finely 
imagined  or  more  graphically  realized  than  the  last  narrative  of 
the  Master's  forlorn  hope  and  the  quest  after  buried  treasure  in 
the  American  wilds. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  written  stories  of  the  sea  more  interesting 
and  more  exciting  than  Marooned,  which  will  strike  the  landsman 
at  least  as  curiously  circumscribed  in  development  and  a  yarn  in- 
ordinately spun  out.  The  story  is  all  about  the  voyage  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  lady  on  board  an  unpleasant  sailing  vessel  with 
a  brutal  skipper  and  mutinous  crew  bound  from  London  to  Rio.  The 
young  man  has  gallantly  undertaken  to  convoy  the  young  lady  to 
her  affianced  swain,  at  his  importunate  and  rather  singular  request, 
and  the  confiding  youth  of  Rio  lives  to  reap  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  faith  in  friendship,  but  survives,  in  spite  of  it, 
to  his  own  unmerited  consolation.  The  lady  is  beautiful  as  a 
houri,  and  her  courage  is  more  than  enough  for  the  horrors  of  a 
mutiny  and  the  marooning  of  herself  and  the  hero  on  a  West 
Indian  islet.  Companions  in  adversity,  thrown  together  on  a 
t  ight  little  island  of  their  own,  there  is  little  for  them  to  do  but 
to  make  love  ;  and  this  they  do  in  a  timid  and  fugitive  way,  as  if 
the  ghosts  of  the  buccaneers  who  once  haunted  their  underground 
dwelling  might  arise  and  interrupt  them.  They  do  not  so  much 
as  fear  that  the  figure  of  the  unhappy  lover  at  Rio  might  visit 
their  dreams.  It  is  all  very  innocent  and  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, which,  though  intended  to  be  dreadfully  trying,  appear 
to  the  susceptible  reader  to  be  really  very  enviable.  The  account 
of  the  voyage  is,  however,  of  such  tedious  monotony  that  we  are 
ready  to  welcome  anything  or  excuse  anything,  and  never  have 
we  so  keenly  felt  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  implied  preference  of 
a  gaol  to  a  long  sea  voyage.  Mr.  Russell  revels  in  the  sea  and  in 
things  marine,  and  no  one  should  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him  on  this  score ;  but  he  does  not,  in  Marooned  at  least, 
provide  suliicient  variety  of  entertainment  to  stay  the  stomach  of 
landsmen.  We  are  quite  sorry  when  the  skipper  makes  a  strange 
disappearance.  He  is  an  intelligible  and  interesting  personality. 
The  sailors  also  are  capitally  painted,  and  of  navigation  and  the 
mysteries  of  rigging  and  tbe  like  we  have  more  than  enough. 
The  mutiny  is  a  good  ordinary  mutiny  ;  the  marooning  is  not 
less  ordinary,  and  the  adventures  on  the  island  are  of  the  most 
unexciting  kind,  after  a  spell  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard.  And,  finally,  all  our  romantic  hopes  are  dashed  when 
we  learn  that  the  defrauded  lover  at  Rio  has,  on  hearing  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship,  which  the  mutineers  have  scuttled,  taken  to 
himself  another  lady,  and  is  not  ill  content  with  himself  when  the 
pretty  perfidy  of  his  old  love  and  older  friend  is  made  known 
to  him. 

Darell  Blake  is,  what  it  claims  to  be,  "  a  Study,"  a  fact  of 
peculiar  significance  when  we  consider  how  prevalent  is  the  abuse 
of  the  term  by  the  professors  of  a  so-called  scientific  method  in 
fiction.  It  deals  with  "  things  as  they  are,"  to  quote  the  God- 
winian  phrase,  not  in  the  philosopher's  way  of  a  presentment  of 
life  predetermined  by  theory,  but  as  they  are  in  "  the  world  of  all 
of  us,"  and  the  study  has  at  once  the  depth  and  the  sparkle  of 
vitality,  in  its  lighter  as  in  its  darker  passages.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  studies  of  great  artists  do  often  more  consciously 
proclaim  individuality  and  mastery  than  their  finished  work. 
Thus  the  sketch  has  precedence  over  the  projected  work  in  another 
sense  than  the  literal.  It  is  charged  with  a  higher  interest  to 
students  because  of  the  potentiality  it  suggests.  The  character  of 
Lady  Colin  Campbell's  hero  is  intensely  interesting.  It  reveals 
uncommon  acuteness  and  freshness  of  observation,  and  that  re- 
serve of  power  which  the  possession  and  artistic  control  of  power 
can  alone  suggest.  Lady  Colin  Campbell  is  certainly  gifted  in 
the  art,  so  like  intuition  it  may  well  be  intuition,  that  impels  the 
unfaltering  hand  to  stay  at  the  right  moment  in  the  process  of 
characterization,  to  give  the  required  accent  of  light  or  nuance  of 
shade  with  the  simple  and  delicate  touch  that  is  most  effective. 
Darell  Blake  is  vigorously  draw  n  and  harmoniously  developed. 
There  is  no  disaccord  between  what  he  is  at  the  outset  and  what 
he  becomes,  though  the  first  state  of  the  man  compared  with  the 
last  is  as  the  garden  state  of  innocence  contrasted  with  the  seventh 
circle  of  Dante's  Hell.  By  nature  he  is,  though  ambitious,  com- 
pacted of  simple  and  healthy  aspirations ;  fate  and  circumstance 
re-fashion  him  and  develop  the  man  he  becomes.  But  to  us  the 
evolutionary  process  presents  no  flaw.  There  is  none  of  that 
common  and  profitless  working  in  circles,  around  and  around  the 
central  conception,  till  the  writer's  aim  is  blurred,  the  effect 
nullified,  and  nothing  is  li  ft  to  the  reader  but  the  burden  of  over- 
labour and  the  superfluity  of  iterated  effort.  When  Darell  Blake, 
the  Radical  editor  of  a  reputable  provincial  paper,  finds  himself 
appointed  to  an  important  Liberal  metropolitan  daily  journal,  he 
is  like  a  man  from  another  planet  in  the  society  to  which  his 
promotion  gives  him  the  entrie.  That  society — society  repre- 
sented and  interpreted  by  the  "  Society  "  papers— is  depicted  with 
exceeding  cleverness.  There  are  types  drawn  from  life  that, 
singularly  enough,  do,  nevertheless,  live — the  man  about  town, 
the  flaneur,  the  cynic,  the  gandin — a  very  amusing  sketch — the 
fashionable  parson,  the  lady  who  would  lead,  and  the  lady  whose 
ambition  is  to  preside  at  her  own  salon.  With  the  confidence 
that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  his  political  faith, 
Darell  plunges  into  the  new  and  invigorating  life.    He  is  young, 
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ardent,  cocksure,  ingenuous,  inexperienced,  and  supercharged 
With  sincerity — the  most  unfashionable  and  perilous  of  mental 
habits.  He  is,  moreover,  the  happy  and  contented  husband  of 
the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  provincial  paper  he  had 
edited,  and  she  is  "  prosaic,  timid,  sluggish,"  with  an  unbounded 
gift  of  unselfishness,  and  an  ineradicable  provincialism  of  tempera- 
ment. She  is  and  remains  an  unassimilated  item  in  their  new  life, 
and  hankers  after  the  flesh-pots,  literally  the  heavy  dinners,  and 
solemn  gatherings  of  Middleborough.  But  Darell  develops  apace, 
under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  Lady  Alma  Vereker,  the 
beautiful  and  baleful  star  of  the  heaven  of  his  ambition.  This 
woman,  not  less  ambitions  than  Blake,  though  cold  as  ice.  hard 
88  steel,  •without  ideal  or  principle,  flatters,  lionizes,  and  fools  the 
young  editor  till  he  loses  his  head  and  avows  his  love.  Love, 
and  indeed  all  sentiment,  save  "  the  cause  of  the  people,"  had 
lain  dormant  in  him.  The  crisis  is  not  reached,  however, 
before  the  conspicuous  companionship  of  the  two  arouses  the 
jealousy  of  the  wife  and  causes  a  scene  of  remonstrance  and 
irritation  which  is  painted  -with  admirable  delicacy  and  truth. 
The  infatuated  Darell  trembles,  nevertheless,  when  he  thinks 
of  his  hopeless  servitude,  and  the  ''divided  kingdom"  of  his 
mind  is  impressingly  suggested  in  more  than  one  powerful 
scene.  A  mere  chance  brings  his  idol  to  the  ground,  and  when 
he  knows  that  she  has  been  trifling  with  him  and  his  disillusion 
is  complete,  the  passion  of  the  man  is  stirred  to  the  depths  and 
his  revenge  is  remorseless  and  of  primitive  savagery.  Through 
some  over-heard  gossip  Lady  Alma  fears  that  she,  the  wife  of  a 
judge,  is  compromising  her  name  with  "a  vulgar  Radical 
journalist,"  as  her  friend  Sir  Hugh  puts  it,  and  she  is  bent  on 
being  rid  of  him.  What  are  his  love  and  devotion  to  her  social 
security  ?  She  dismisses  him  in  a  letter.  He  pursues  her  with 
violence,  pours  out  the  pent-up  forces  of  his  scorn  and  fury  upon 
her  in  the  presence  of  her  friends,  flings  a  compromising  letter  of 
hers  in  their  midst,  and  behaves  as  if  all  his  Irish  blood  were  in 
his  head.  It  is  all  unavailing.  The  wretched  man  turns  in 
thought  to  his  wife,  and  a  telegram  arrives  informing  him  of  her 
dangerous  illness.  He  reaches  her  only  to  find  her  dead,  and  to 
read  her  touching  farewell.  His  health  gives  way,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  the  ruined  and  miserable  Blake  but  a  sea  voyage  to 
the  colonies.  It  is  the  saddest  curtain-fall  imaginable.  We 
would,  for  "  the  pity  of  it,"  have  had  another  ending,  and  yet  we 
would  not,  while  we  commend  the  artistic  spirit  that  has  ordained 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Baring  Gould's  humour  has  before  now  shown  a  tendency 
towards  the  grotesque.  His  characters  in  fiction  are  often  "  cha- 
racters "  in  the  local  or  more  limited  significance  of  the  word,  and 
of  such  we  have  some  excellent  specimens  in  The  Pennycome- 
tjuicks,  one  of  the  lighter  and  more  genial  of  the  author's  novels, 
and  one  we  can  recommend  to  overworked  or  extra-bilious 
persons  with  the  virtuous  confidence  that  comes  of  experience. 
The  story  does  not  belong  to  the  genus  of  Mehalah  and  John 
Herring.  It  is  not  romantic,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  wild 
or  wonderful,  nor  is  it  built  up  of  overlooked  fragments  of  old 
superstition  and  folklore,  which,  indeed,  make  but  an  allusive 
show  in  its  pages.  Despite  the  title,  which  may  move  the  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth  and  its  parts  to  false  hopes,  The  Tenny- 
comequichs  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Western  county. 
It  is  a  Yorkshire  story,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  found  the 
"  fresh  woods  "  he  has  sought  to  be  productive  in  diverting  ways. 
The  family  circle  of  the  Pennycomequicks  and  their  acquaintances 
provide  the  novel-reader  with  excellent  entertainment.  The 
story,  too,  is  told  with  the  author's  accustomed  skill,  and  with 
all  his  persuasiveness  in  vraisemblance,  if  only  we  except  the 
rather  extravagant  episode  of  Earle  Schofield,  alias  Colonel  Beaple 
Yeo.  Yet  we  should  be  loth  to  part  with  this  sportive  and  de- 
lightful sketch  of  an  adventurer.  His  schemes  for  raising  the 
wind  are  exhilarating  by  reason  of  their  impudence  and  ingenuity. 
Especially  pleasing  is  his  device  for  obtaining  customers  for  a 
Swiss  hotel  and  commissions  for  himself  by  preying  on  the  fears  of 
health-seekers  and  tourists  with  stories  of  his  marvellous  watch, 
which  registers  with  fatal  precision  on  its  sinister  metal  the  in- 
sidious taint  of  fever  and  sewer-gas  common  to  all  rival  establish- 
ments. For  the  rest,  the  old  mill-owner  and  his  stiff-necked, 
self-satisfied  nephew,  Philip  Pennycomequick,  Mrs.  Sidebottom, 
the  shrewd,  worldly-minded,  heartless  sister  of  old  Pennycome- 
quick, and  Salome,  the  charming  heroine,  are  cleverly  characterized 
and  the  story  of  their  fortunes  is  interesting  to  the  end. 


THE  REAL  HOMER* 

"A  TP.  WHITE  has  very  kindly  done  for  Homer  what  some- 
body  else  has  done  for  Shelley  and  Byron.  He  has 
given  us  The  Beal  Homer,  including  a  criticism  of  his  works, 
"  whether  surviving,  lost,  or  only  contemplated,"  like  the  trea- 
tise Sur  t  incommodite  des  commodes.  He  is  justly  surprised 
that,  in  the  2,842  years  since  the  death  of  the  poet,  nobody  has 
ever  done  this  before.  His  materials  are  in  part  "  Herodotus's 
unadidterated  biography"  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  part 
the  autobiographical  details  which  Homer,  like  Shakspeare, 
scatters  in  his  books.  When  once  we  know  that  the  Odyssey, 
though  a  fairy-tale,  is  practically  full  of  autobiography,  a 
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task  like  Mr.  White's  becomes  comparatively  easy.  There  may 
be  students  who  will  find  in  Mr.  White  a  satirist.  He  is 
laughing  at  such  works  as  the  account  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  they  will  say ;  he  is  having  his  quiet 
fling  at  Professor  Dowden,  and  at  the  gushing  biographer 
in  general.  It  may  be  so,  or  Mr.  White  may  be  in  earnest. 
His  scholarship  is  rather  wide  than  elegant.  He  refers  airily 
to  "The  Egyptian  inscriptions,"  which  are  documents  of  con- 
siderable extent,  where  a  rather  more  precise  quotation  might 
be  thought  desirable.  He  does  not  bother  himself  with  archreo- 
logy  nor  epigraphy,  with  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie.  His  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  writing  partly  consists  of 
"  abusing  the  plaintiff's  attorney,"  the  learned  Wolf.  He  thinks 
"  Haysman's  "  edition  of  the  Odyssey  the  best  in  England  ;  and 
in  Germany  likes  that  of  Nitzsch.  No  Ameis  for  Mr.  White. 
Like  the  women  in  the  Adoniazusa,  he  "  knows  all  things — how 
Zeus  married  Hera."  Being  a  friend  of  tradition  and  a  foe  of 
hypercritical  scepticism,  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
private  affairs  of  Tyro  (an  ancestress  of  Homer's),  of  Io,  and  of 
Epaphus.  We,  too,  are  friends  of  tradition,  and  about  Homer 
almost  conservative  enough  for  Mr.  White.  But  to  believe  in 
eponymous  heroes  as  real  persons  is  straining  the  faith  a  little. 

Mr.  White  has  to  admit  that  Homer,  like  many  other  famous 
persons,  was  illegitimate.  Quite  in  the  modern  biographical 
manner  he  speculates  about  Homer's  father.  "  The  poet  appears 
to  have  retained  a  loving  feeling  towards  a  father  I  cannot  find 
that  he  ever  saw."  If  Mr.  White  cannot  find  it,  nobody  can. 
.Mr.  White  refrains  from  cursing  the  father,  as  he  had  intended  to 
do.  If  Homer  does  not  mind,  it  is  no  affair  of  Mr.  White's. 
"  His  part  in  the  life  of  Homer  is  as  slight  as  that  of  the  hero's 
father  in  Tom  Jones.  We  know  next  to  nothing  about  him.  .  .  . 
Whether  unprincipled  or  merely  unfortunate,  how  has  his  sin 
found  him  out !  "    Certainly  nobody  else  has  found  him  out. 

Kleanax,  the  father  of  Homer's  mama,  was  ''  meanly  cruel  and 
heartless  in  the  extreme."  He  packed  her  off  to  Smyrna,  a  city 
just  then  founded;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  conduct  of 
Kleanax.  "  Homer  never  makes  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
it  or  him,  which  alone  in  one  so  kindly  is  sufficient  condemna- 
tion." Homer  was  born  beside  the  Meles,  on  a  festive  occasion, 
but  Mr.  White  does  not  believe  that  his  mother  called  him 
Melesigenes.  That  would  have  been  as  bad  as  labelling  him 
"  Riverside  base-born  beggar's  brat,"  the  last  thing  that  a  mother 
would  do.  He  was  not  named  Homer  because  he  said  Homou  = 
"  and  me  too,"  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  known  "  me 
too  "  applied  as  a  friendly  nickname  to  a  pertinacious  and  self- 
assertive  infant.  Homer  was  a  name  in  the  poet's  maternal 
family,  probably  from  his  great-great-grandfather,  born  1 104,  at 
Cyme,  and  respected  in  the  parish.  Plis  mother  was  a  serving- 
girl,  a  Smyrnsean  grisette  ;  and  hard  work  it  was  to  pay  for  the 
boy's  education.  Homer  has  described  his  early  youth  in  the 
verses  about  the  orphaned  Astyanax.  Here  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Mr.  WThite  is  parodying  the  biographers  of  Moliere,  so 
skilled  at  deriving  the  poet's  early  history  from  his  comedies. 
Xote  especially  the  passages  in  which  Moliere  is  said  to  satirize 
his  stepmother.  One  Mason  was  kind  to  the  boy  (Homer,  not 
Moliere),  when,  as  Mr.  White  finely  says,  "  the  child  "  (Professor 
Dowden  would  have  said  "the  babe")  "had  just  touched  the 
cup  of  dawning  prosperity  with  his  lips  it  was  dashed  from  them 
by  the  grim  King  of  Terrors."  From  a  passage  on  p.  14  we  infer 
that  St.  Luke  was  an  authority  on  Homer  ;  but  perhaps  Mr. 
White  has  failed  to  express  himself  quite  clearly.  Homer's 
mother  was  employed  by  Kretheis,  a  schoolmaster,'to  work  up 
the  wool  in  which  his  pupils  paid  their  fees.  Mr.  White  adds  : — ■ 
"  Speaking  as  a  pedagogue,  I  do  not  quite  wish  that  I  had  lived 
in  those  days.  I  prefer  cash  payment  myself."  Young  Homer 
was  "  a  bright-eyed  glorious  boy,"  as  might  be  expected,  "  intel- 
ligent, and  of  very  good  parts."  He  hated  the  Amazons  of  the 
period,  though  on  the  mausoleum  frieze  they  look  very 
nice  girls.  He  hecame  a  schoolmaster  himself,  and,  we  think, 
was  the  solitary  exception  to  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says 
about  schoolmasters.  Mentes  used  to  step  into  the  school  and 
chat  with  Homer,  Mentes  being  a  cultivated  skipper  who  "  read 
fluently,  wrote  boustrophedon,  and  could  strum  an  air  or  so  on 
the  fiddle."  With  Mentes  Homer  went  yachting  as  far  as 
Ithaca.  Here  he  "  fancied  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Ulysses," 
for  which  manifestation  we  are  referred  to  "  Philostratus's 
Jferoica."  Here  his  eyes  began  to  give  him  trouble,  but  it  was 
at  Colophon  that  he  became  blind.  He  probably  visited  Egypt ; 
but  Mr.  White  agrees  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  "never 
travelled  in  Egypt  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word."  He  merely 
saw  the  country  as  first  mate  to  the  vessel  of  Mentes.  He  pro- 
bably just  looked  in  on  "  the  Seirens,  worthless  women,  that  our 
poet  made  acquaintance  with  on  landing,  but  scorned  to  be. 
beguiled  by ;  still  he  visited  them  for  information  sake,  but  took 
the  precaution  of  bringing  no  money  with  him  for  them  to  rob 
him  of."  Whether  all  this  is  quite  worthy  either  of  Homer  or 
of  the  Sirens  we  doubt,  and  we  are  not  certain  that,  in  Homer's 
time,  the  Greeks  had  any  coinage.  Mr.  White  thinks  he  need 
not  say  much  more  ahout  Homer's  voyages.  "  I  presume  every 
reader  of  this  work  has  either  Pope's,  or  Cowper's,  or  Chapman's, 
or  Worsley's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  with  that  and  the 
map  he  can  beguile  a  pleasant  hour  in  filling  up  the  above 
sketch."  It  really  needs  no  filling  up,  being,  if  anything,  too 
full  already. 

Homer  did  not  make  a  good  thing,  in  a  commercial  sense,  of 
his  seafaring.    « Mentes  had  it  all ;  Mentes  was  the  publisher 
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with  his  fine  place  in  Surrey ;  Homer  the  poor  Grub  Street 
author."  Homer  should  have  joined  the  Society  of  Authors;  it 
appears  that  he  was  put  off  "  with  a  certain  small  lump  of  pay." 
At  Colophon  Homer  became  an  usher  again,  was  blind,  and  did  his 
Margites.  "  Wilkie  Collins  tells  us  that  he  wrote  his  marvellous 
book,  The  Moonstone,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  of 
severe  mental  and  physical  suffering."  Homer  now  went  back  to 
Smyrna,  and  set  to  at  his  best  known  work,  "  The  Kuklos."  From 
the  various  readings  in  his  epigrams,  Mr.  White  discerns  that 
Homer  undoubtedly  wrote  his  poems  down,  "  else  all  these  varia- 
tions would  surely  not  have  been  preserved  even  during  his  lifetime, 
much  less  for  300  years  after."  At  Cyme  Homer  offered  to  the 
Town  Council  "an  unlimited  supply  of  the  finest  poetry  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  or  will  see,  in  return  for  board,  costing,  say, 
sevenpence  a  day — namely,  bread  a  penny,  potatoes  a  halfpenny, 
tea  a  halfpenny,  milk  a  halfpenny,  sugar  a  farthing,  fish  or  eggs  a 
penny,  meat  threepence  ;  pens,  ink,  paper  and  gum,  a  farthing  ; 
lodgings,  washing,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  every  other  year."  It 
will  be  plain  that  Mr.  White  has  all  a  schoolmaster's  humour. 
But  the  Cymeans  refused  this  advantageous  proposal.  Hark  to 
"  the  mournful  song  of  the  heart-transfixed  wild  swan  of  the 
Meles  :— 

Nor  will  I  any  longer  stay 

In  thy  holy  streets.  O  Cyme, 
Bui  to  some  other  city  go, 

Since  thus  you  do  deuy  me." 

The  "  Curse  of  Chryses"  was  also  suggested  by  this  circumstance. 

We  shall  not  distress  the  reader  with  the  sickness,  old  age, 
and  death  of  Homer.  Mr.  White  finds  only  one  flash  of  humour 
in  all  his  works — which,  perhaps,  is  not  surprising  in  Mr.  White. 
The  flash  illuminates  the  riddle  about  the  fleas.  In  the  life  of 
Homer  Mr.  White,  like  Mark  Twain,  discerns  "  not  one  Homer, 
but  two,  and  we  have  to  stagger  about  like  drunken  men  as  we 
strive  delicately  to  ravel  the  mingled  threads  of  .two  distinct 
human  lives."  The  dog  Argus  belonged  to  the  Ileal  Homer. 
Mr.  White,  who  knows  everything,  knows  that  the  Odyssey  is 
the  source  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll,  "  As 
Minerva  translates  the  hero  of  the  wreck  from  hero  to  beggar,  he 
becomes  alternately  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  Ulysses  and  Homer."  So 
common  is  the  vice  of  plagiarism  in  this  age  that,  though  Mr. 
WThite  expresses  no  indignation,  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Stevenson  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  people  who  never  read 
anything  but  the  New  Journalism. 

Homer's  sources  are  interesting.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  he 
got,  more  or  less,  from  two  works  by  Phantasia,  an  Egypt  ian  lady, 
"based  doubtless  on  the  statements  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  and 
other  travellers  of  various  times,"  and  preserved  at  Memphis. 
Ptolemy  is  Mr.  White's  authority.  Believing  that  Homer  could 
write,  Mr.  White  cries,  "  Would  he  have  gone  on  composing, 
stupid,  ostrich-like,  without  remembering  ?  "  Do  ostriches  com- 
pose without  remembering  ?  Besides,  Seth  invented  writing,  and 
Homer  lived  after  his  time.  We  fear  Mr.  White  proves  too 
much.  "  Homer,  in  a  sense,  proves  the  invention  of  writing,"  he 
cries ;  and  here,  perhaps,  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  some  more 
sceptical  critics. 

Mr.  White's  book  is  no  common  specimen  of  Homeric  study  ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  never  saw  anything  like  it.  The 
modern  diaspontes,  the  modern  theorists  of  Germany  and  of  Eng- 
land, have  often  written  things  quite  as  absurd  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  more  non- 
sense and  less  common  sense  in  the  Homeric  controversy  than 
even  in  any  other  discussion  that  has  perplexed  the  brains  and 
wasted  the  time  of  the  learned.  Mr.  White  has,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  burlesqued  the  whole  affair,  and  hardly  to  ex- 
aggeration. 


AITKEN'S  STEELE.* 

THE  star  of  Richard  Steele  has  suffered  a  kind  of  occultation. 
He  is  no  longer  regarded  by  Court  ladies  and  Lombard 
Street  bankers  as  "  the  greatest  scholar  and  best  casuist  of  any 
man  in  England."  Nor  is  it  now  claimed  for  him,  as  it  was 
further  claimed  by  John  Gay — in  what  was  probably  an  un- 
conscious imitation  of  a  fine  passage  in  the  preface  to  Blackmore's 
Prince  Arthur — that  he  "  had  rescued  Learning  out  of  the  hands 
of  pedants  and  fools,  and  discovered  the  true  method  of  making 
it  amiable  and  lovely  to  all  mankind."  His  fame  has  been 
gradually  obscured  by  that  of  Addison.  Something  of  this  is,  in 
a  measure,  due  to  Steele  himself.  That  frank,  self-effacing  admi- 
ration for  his  friend  of  which  Fielding  makes  fun  in  the  Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  Next,  those  loyal  acknowledgments  of  the 
aid  which  he  had  received  from  his  accomplished  colleague,  have 
been  taken,  as  such  utterances  and  admissions  generally  are  taken, 
to  mean  not  only  exactly  what  they  imply,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  When  upon  these  followed  the  publication  by  Tickell  of 
Addison's  contributions  to  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian, 
coupled  with  a  studiously  insinuated  depreciation  of  Steele's  part 
in  those  performances,  the  general  impression  of  Steele's  sub- 
ordinate attitude  was  revived  and  intensified.  Addison,  it  was 
plain,  had  been  the  real  presiding  spirit.  Addison  it  was  who 
(were  there  not  Steele's  express  declarations  to  that  effect  Y)  had 
raised  the  undertaking  to  a  far  greater  thing  than  hud  ever  been 

*  The  Life  of  Richard  Steele.  By  George  A.  Aitken.  2  vols.  Loudon: 
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dreamed  in  the  philosophy  of  its  first  fortunate  but  blundering 
projector.  This  conclusion  lost  nothing  of  its  force  under  the 
word-picking  ingenuity  (the  phrase  is  Johnson's)  of  that  "old 
maid  in  breeches,"  Bishop  Hurd.  Into  note  after  note  of  his 
edition  of  Addison  he  pours  the  verbal  vinegar  of  his  contempt 
for  Steele.  If  Tickell  happens  to  say  that  Steele  assisted  in  any 
paper,  Hurd  follows  suit  by  adding,  "  One  sees  this  by  the 
pertness  of  the  manner  in  which  many  parts  of  it  are  com- 
posed." Or  he  sneers  at  the  one-sided  character  of  the  com- 
bination. "  When  two  such  writers  as  Mr.  A.  and  Sir  R. 
Steele  join  in  composing  one  of  these  papers,  the  misalliance 
is  not  only  great,  but  the  contrast  ridiculous."  The  petty 
malice  of  these  deliverances  and  the  dryasdust  pedantry  of  others 
stilled  the  impulses  of  lesser  voices,  and  Steele  faded  more  and 
more  into  the  undistinguishable  background.  Now  and  then 
a  frank  impressionist,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  openly  avowed  his 
preference  for  Steele's  Nature  over  Addison's  Art,  or  bolder 
spirits  like  Hazlitt  went  further  still,  and  not  only  preferred  it, 
but  gave  it  higher  praise.  Then  came  Lord  Macaulay's  famous 
essay  upon  Addison,  by  which,  as  it  seemed,  Steele's  struggling 
reputation  was  once  more  contemptuously  tossed  back  into  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness.  His  wit  and  humour,  it  was  said,  were  of 
no  high  order  ;  what  ordinary  readers  took  for  comic  genius  was 
only  gay  animal  spirits ;  his  writings,  in  point  of  fact,  were  just 
"  a  pleasant  small  drink,"  tolerable  only  upon  the  condition  that 
it  was  "  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far."  As  for  the  Tatler, 
it  was  Addison  who  made  it ;  as  for  the  Spectator,  why  Addison 
was  the  Spectator.  Such  an  onslaught,  from  such  a  quarter, 
was  a  real  disaster  ;  and  although,  ten  years  later,  Mr.  John 
Forster  made  a  chivalrous  and  sympathetic  appeal  on  Steele's 
behalf,  his  defence,  tardily  put  forth,  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  turn  the  tide,  and  Macaulay,  moreover,  had  addressed  his 
thousands  where  Forster  but  addressed  his  tens.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lecture — perhaps  even  by  reason  of  it — matters 
were  so  little  mended  that,  in  1863,  when  M.  Taine  wrote  his  bril- 
liant Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise,  he  mentions  Steele  only  to 
quote  what  Steele  says  of  Addison.  Style,  which  preserves  so 
much,  must,  no  doubt,  always  keep  Addison  at  the  higher  level  ; 
but  of  late  years  there  have  been  indications  that  popular  opinion 
is  gradually  lifting  Steele  upwards  as  a  writer,  and  that,  if  he 
can  never  be  placed  upon  a  line  with  his  old  assistant  and  chief 
contributor,  he  may  justly  be  credited  with  several  estimable 
qualities  to  which  that  assistant  could  make  no  pretence. 

Meanwhile,  Steele's  life  has  at  last  been  written  in  a  way 
which,  if  those  illustrious  shades  still  hold  converse  in  the  region 
where  Fielding  last  encountered  them,  must  certainly  put  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison  in  need  of  further  consolation.  Comparatively 
speaking,  his  biography  by  Miss  Aikin  was  a  perfunctory  piece 
of  work,  neither  conclusive  nor  extensive.  Macaulay  calls  it  (in 
his  letters)  shallow  and  inaccurate,  and  it  is  known  that  it  would 
have  been  worse  in  this  latter  respect  if  he  himself  had  not  cor- 
rected some  of  its  more  glaring  blunders  while  it  was  yet  at 
press.  Mr.  Aitken's  performance,  on  the  contrary,  is  certainly 
not  perfunctory.  His  volumes  are  of  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  library  size,  and,  as  regards  the  matter  in  hand,  must  be 
practically  exhaustive.  In  their  treatment  of  the  subject  they 
are  certainly  not  shallow,  if  shallow  means  superficial,  and  he  has 
evidently  been  at  considerable  pains  to  make  them  as  trustworthy 
as  possible.  Indeed,  what  strikes  the  reader  most  forcibly  is  the 
extraordinary  labour  which  they  must  have  involved.  Every 
chapter,  every  page  even,  is  sown  with  the  traces  of  painstaking 
investigation  ;  the  foot-notes  bristle  with  references  to  out-of-the- 
way  authorities,  and  the  final  bibliography  woidd  do  credit  to 
trained  bibliographers,  like  Mr.  II.  R.  Tedder  or  Mr.  Anderson  of 
the  British  Museum.  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  at  this 
lapse  of  time  he  has  been  able  to  make  genuine  discoveries.  We 
knew  nothing  of  Steele's  father  and  mother,  Mr.  Ait  ken  has 
found  precise  particulars  respecting  them ;  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Aitken  has  ascertained  it, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  her  "  cousins  to  the  fortieth  remove." 
He  has  disinterred  and  reproduced  a  most  attractive  portrait 
of  the  "  Ruler "  who  so  vexed  Sir  Richard's  ardent  soul  by 
her  "  coynesses  and  particularities,"  and  he  has  established,  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  date  and  place  of  that  hitherto 
half-mythical  duel  in  which  the  "  Christian  Hero  "  ran  his 
antagonist  through  the  body.  He  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  those  mixed  dramatic  essays  in  which  the  versatile  Captain 
of  Lucas's  (not  "  Fusiliers,"  it  seems)  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Comedy  and  Collier ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  pieced  the  imperfec- 
tions of  Steele's  story  by  a  crowd  of  minor  details  respecting  his 
hopes,  projects,  trials,  difficulties,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
These  last,  like  a  certain  ailment  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  must,  it  is 
feared,  be  described  as  "  chronic."  Never,  we  suppose,  in  the 
annals  of  literature  have  so  many  actions,  suits,  writs,  pleadings, 
and  processes  been  accumulated  upon  the  unhappy  head  of  one 
individual.  And  yet  somehow  they  do  not  produce  upon  us  the 
effect  of,  let  us  say,  the  debts  of  Sheridan,  or  even  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  One  feels,  and  Mr.  Aitken's  researches  tend  to  show,  that 
they  were  partly  due  to  Steele's  fluctuating  income,  partly  to  his 
inconsiderate  generosity.  And,  in  any  case,  he  made  special 
sacrifices  to  discharge  them  before  his  death,  a  fact  which  should 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  side  of  his  account. 

In  some  collateral  branches  of  his  investigations  Fortune  has 
not  favoured  Mr.  Aitken.  He  has  not  been  able,  for  example,  to 
find  out  the  date  and  place  of  Steele's  marriage  to  Miss  Scurlock 
— although,  by  the  way,  he  has  discovered  that  Mr.  Gazetteer  had 
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a  predecessor  in  his  addresses  to  the  imperious  beauty  who  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  chronicle  of  the  siege  of  Lille.  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  of  Glassalt, 
in  Carmarthen — the  suitor  in  question — belongs  to  a  race  of 
fortune-hunters  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  by  the  Libel  and 
Answer  which  Mr.  Aitken  has  printed  in  connexion  with  his 
proceedings  against  the  future  Mrs.  Steele  for  breach  of  promise, 
he  seems  to  have  been  an  unusually  contemptible  specimen. 
Another  point  upon  which  Steele  specialists  will  probably  look 
for  lisrhr.  is  the  secret  history  of  the  termination  of  the  Tatler,  a 
difficulty  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  most  reasonable  solution 
is  that  there  is  no  secret  history  to  relate.  Again,  they  will  seek 
unsuccessfully  for  some  dispersion  of  the  oft-repeated  tradition 
about  Addison's  execution  to  recover  his  loan  to  Steele.  Mr. 
Aitken's  explorations  in  the  records  of  the  law  courts  have,  it  is 
true,  disclosed  no  trace  of  Addison's  action.  But  the  evidence 
(and  in  this  case  one  is  constrained  to  agree  with  Lord  Maeaulay) 
is  unusually  strong,  and  the  story  is  probably  true.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  more  discreditable  to  Addison  than  to  Steele ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  which  may  be  left  to  Addison's  apologists.  A 
fourth  point  is  rather  the  expression  of  a  personal  disappoint- 
ment on  our  part  than  a  failure  to  discover  on  Mr.  Aitken's. 
Dennis  taunted  Steele  with  his  bloodless  military  service,  and 
■we  confess  to  have  hoped  that  some  trace  of  something  beyond 
garrison  duty  at  Landguard  Fort  might  have  been  forthcoming. 
It  is  depressing  to  think  that  Marlborough  was  fighting  Blenheim, 
and  Peterborough  besieging  Barcelona,  while  Captain  Steele  was 
merely  drilling  recruits  at  home,  or  frittering  away  his  pay  in 
seeking  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  What  would  not  have  been 
the  gain  to  us  if,  with  his  generous  admiration  of  military  gal- 
lantry, he  had  been  able  to  knock  off  a  Tatler  of  memories  on 
the  suqirise  of  Monjuich,  or  the  reckless  bravery  of  the  Maison 
du  Soi  at  Bamillies!  The  author  of  Valentine  and  Unnion,  and 
the  editor  of  the  epistle  of  Sergeant  Hall  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
should  surely  have  made  a  graphic  picture  of  those  "  well-foughten 
fields." 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  are  signs  of  a  revived 
interest  in  Steele's  work.  That  the  current  view  of  his  character 
will  be  greatly  altered  by  Mr.  Aitken's  Life  can  scarcely  be 
affirmed.  His  mission,  and  we  speak  it  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation, 
lies  more  in  the  rectification  of  minor  details,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  accessory  facts,  than  in  any  material  modification  of 
the  essential  lines  of  the  portrait.  Nevertheless,  he  has  dis- 
covered so  much,  and  brought  together  in  one  place  such  a 
store  of  interesting  information,  that,  in  due  course,  we  may 
fairly  look  for  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the  venerable 
fables  which  are  now  in  circulation  respecting  his  hero.  "  In 
due  course,"  we  say,  because  it  is  notorious  to  all  con- 
cerned in  labours  of  this  kind  (and  probably  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  Mr.  Aitken  himself),  that  nothing  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  extirpate  as  a  popular  misconception,  especially  if  it  be 
a  picturesque  one.  He  must  still,  for  some  time  to  come,  re- 
sign himself  to  reading,  in  magazine  articles,  that  Steele  ceased 
to  write  plays  because  the  Lying  Lover  was  "  damned  for  its 
piety  ";  that  the  loss  of  the  Gazette  entailed  an  alteration  in  the 
plan  of  the  Taller;  that  the  "Christian  Hero"  was  educated 
under  his  "  ever-honoured  Tutor,"  Dr.  Ellis  of  the  Charter- 
house; that  he  was  born  in  1675,  and  that  the  date  of  his  duel  is 
unknown.  Smart  newspaper  paragraphists  will  continue  to  talk 
of  his  "  dicing  himself  into  a  spunging-house,"  or  "  drinking 
himself  into  a  fever,"  and  they  will  gravely  explain  how  he  was 
dubbed  "  Little  Dicky"  by  Addison.  Then,  by-and-bye,  the 
exacter  particulars  will  filter  into  handbook's,  and  dictionaries, 
and  brief  memoirs,  where  they  will  probably  be  quoted  without 
acknowledgment,  or  quoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they 
are  really  as  ancient  as  the  Biographia  Britannica  : — 

Such  is,  alas  I  the  luckless  fate 
Of  those  who  most  investigate  ! 

To  the  more  enlightened,  however,  it  will  remain  unquestioned 
that,  in  a  plain  and  unaffected  style,  Mr.  Aitken  has  written  a 
biography  of  Richard  Steele  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  exhaustive 
collection  of  material  and  for  its  patient  pertinacity  of  inquiry. 


A  GENTLEMAN  USHER,  V.C.* 

THIS  is  a  story  of  the  relations  between  a  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  Her  Majesty's  land  forces  and  a  singu- 
larly accomplished  little  girl  of  the  lower-upper-middle  class. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  purpose  in  it.  It  is  just  a  beautiful 
story.  It  therefore  gives  the  author  high  rank  amongst  those 
■whose  calling  it  is  to  supply  the  intelligent  public  with  pleasing 
fiction  to  the  profit  of  both.  It  is  domestic  and  scholastic, 
pathetic  and  picturesque,  interesting  and  unaffected.  In  the 
neighbouring  country  of  France  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
Crowned  by  the  Academy. 

Colonel  Russell  was  an  officer  of  great  fame  and  gallantry,  and 
a\.C.  Having  been  gloriously  wounded  in  savage  warfare,  he 
came  home  to  his  residence  at  Fleetmouth  on  long  leave.  Being 
rich,  virtuous,  and  energetic,  he  busied  himself  in  local  affairs. 
There  was  an  Institute  at  Fleetmouth  where  young  men  and 
maidens   received  miscellaneous   instruction.     "When  Colonel 

*  Culnnel  liussell*  Baby.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams.  London: 
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Russell  arrived  it  was  languishing ;  so  he  helped  to  reorganize  it, 
and  himself  took  charge  of  the  young  ladies'  Latin  class,  as  he 
happened  to  be  a  capable  scholar.    His  age  was  forty. 

Lily  Eversley  was  ten.  Her  father  had  come  to  Fleetmouth  to 
be  editor  of  the  weekly  paper,  and  her  mother  was  dead.  Lily 
was  di'licate  and  clever.  She  had  been  overworked  at  school 
before  the  family  came  to  Fleetmouth,  and  therefore  she  was  not  to 
work  too  hard,  but  only  to  attend  six  weekly  classes  at  the  Insti- 
tute "  besides  music  and  drawing."  It  cannot  be  discovered  that 
she  was  at  this  time  proficient  in  many  branches  of  learning,  ex- 
cept that  she  knew  Latin,  French,  Literature,  History,  Science, 
and  Mathematics,  and  was  expert  in  drawing  (especially 
caricatures),  and  in  music,  being  a  correct  and  effective  singer,  a 
really  good  violin-player,  and  capable  of  playing  the  piano  and 
composing  simple,  but  original  and  taking,  melodies  (her  favourite 
musician  was  Beethoven,  and  the  "  Eroica  Symphony "  and 
"  Violin  Concerto  "  were  the  sort  of  pieces  she  preferred) ;  and 
that  she  knew  all  about  animals,  had  a  reasonably  complete 
command  of  the  American  language,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  indefatigable  flirts  in  fiction.  Still,  she  was  cer- 
tainly clever.  She  had  a  brother  called  Wilfred,  who  went  to 
school  at  the  boys'  college.  He  was  twelve,  and  rather  less 
brilliant  than  his  sister;  but  then  boys  develop  more  slowly  than 
girls.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  they  talked  when  they  were 
alone  together,  we  extract  the  following  from  a  conversation  they 
had  when  they  were  deciding  which  six  of  the  Institute  classes, 
besides  music  and  drawing,  Lily  should  ask  her  papa  to  send 
her  to : — 

"  I'm  glad  I'm  to  be  in  Colonel  Russell's  class — if  he  doesn't  mind  my 
frocks  being  pretty  short  still — and  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  what  he  says,  so 
that  he  won't  feel  like  wanting  me  to  be  shot.  I'll  have  History.  And, 
Willie,  can't  we  do  the  very  common  ones  at  home  ?  I  want  to  know  how 
to  find  the  places  where  they  fought  the  battles  and  did  the  other  great 
thiniis." 

"  Yes,  we'll  look  for  them  in  the  second-best  Atlas.  Next  comes  Natural 
Science.  Lily,  I  love  that.  We've  such  a  jolly  class  at  school  for  Physics, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  a  thermometer.'' 

"  Oh,  Wilfl ed  !    How  lovely  !    A  real  one  ?  " 

When  Lily  joined  Colonel  Russell's  Latin  class,  where  the 
other  girls  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  she  imme- 
diately went  to  the  top  of  it  and  stayed  there.  The  other 
girls  were  mostly  idle,  because,  though  they  wanted  to  flirt 
with  the  Colonel,  they  did  not  want  to  learn  Latin.  Lily 
not  only  wanted  to  learn  Latin  and  to  flirt  with  the  Colonel, 
but  saw  with  the  eye  of  genius  that  the  Colonel  was  an  ap- 
palling prig,  and  that  furious  devotion  to  Latin  was  the  best 
way  to  ensnare  his  affections.  She  did  not,  however,  disdain 
such  humble  devices  as  bewitching  her  pedagogue  with  art- 
lessness,  which  she  made  more  piquant  by  addressing  him  in 
American  : — "  I  went,"  she  said,  "  to  the  High  School  at  Camford 
before  we  came  here.  I  went  there  all  the  time  after  I  hadn't 
a  mamma."  The  military  heart  is  ever  susceptible,  and  the 
Colonel  naturally  fell  hopelessly  in  love  the  first  day  Lily  came 
to  him.  But  he  manifested  his  passion  oddly,  He  observed  that 
Lily's  bright  example  of  industry  was  infecting  her  idle  class-mates. 
(Even  "  the  cloak-room  conversations,  when  class  was  over,  grew 
at  the  same  time  longer  and  more  creditable ;  the  cloak-room 
coteries  more  loyal  and  sincere,  ....  while  talk  was  higher  in 
tone,  gossip  declared  vulgar  and  unanimously  tabooed,  lest  a  pair 
of  big,  astonished  eyes  should  offer  their  innocent  rebuke.")  So 
he  determined  that  she  should  go  on  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
advantages  which  God  had  given  to  her.  To  this  end  he  punished 
her  with  ever-increasing  severity  for  every  mistake  she  made — for 
being  mortal  she  did  occasionally  make  mistakes — by  making  her 
write  impositions,  for  which  purpose  he  generally  kept  her  in 
when  all  the  rest  (who  had  done  much  worse)  were  allowed  to 
go.  By  this  means  he  got  more  of  her  society,  and  her  hold 
over  him  increased.  Also  he  ordered  her  to  sit  up  at  night,  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  stay  at  home  on  half-holiday  after- 
noons, to  learn  her  lessons  better,  and  as  he  commanded  so  she 
did,  for  she  reciprocated  his  affection,  and  lived  only  to  please 
him.  Her  health,  therefore,  failed  ;  she  became  more  and  more 
nervous,  and  had  to  write  longer  and  longer  impositions.  But 
she  never  complained,  because  the  Colonel  had  once  said  that  she 
must  not  be  cowardly. 

At  the  end  of  the  Institute  "  Session  "  there  was  to  be  a  prize- 
giving  and  a  concert,  so  it  was  naturally  ordained  that  Lily  should 
sing  a  solo.  She  was  always  shy  about  singing,  and  by  this  time 
she  was  so  ill  from  overwork  that  she  said  she  could  not  sing. 
Her  papa  said  she  must,  and,  according  to  a  custom  he  had, 
locked  her  up  in  her  own  room,  and  said  she  should  not  come  out 
except  to  attend  her  classes  until  she  consented  to  sing.  But 
Lily  was  a  truthful  child  and  persisted  in  saying  she  could  not. 
So  her  papa  asked  the  Colonel  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The 
Colonel  rode  over  to  Lily's  papa's  house,  and  found  her  looking 
very  ill  asleep  on  a  sofa.  He  woke  her  up  and  said  she  ought  to 
sing.  She  said  she  could  not.  lie  reasoned  with  her  and  said 
she  ought  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  She  remained  obdurate. 
He  then  commanded  her  to  say  she  would  sing.  With  a  break- 
ing heart  she  refused.  In  the  Colonel's  opinion  disobedience 
must  be  overcome  at  any  cost.  He  "lifted  his  riding-whip  from 
a  chair  beside  him  and  made  an  imperative  motion  to  the  child. 
'Come  here,  Lily,  and  give  me  your  hand.'"  *  «  •  *  (Xhe 
asterisks  are  our  own).  "The  Colonel  did  his  best  to  subdue  his 
little  pupil "  and  failed ;  not  even  when  her  Colonel  horse- 
whipped her  would  she  say  she  would  sing  when  she  knew  she 
couldn't.    In  despair,  having  "  employed  in  vain  the  arguments 
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both  of  persuasion  and  force,"  the  Colonel  withdrew  ;  but  in  the 
evening  he  came  back  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  "  repeat  his 
arguments  of  the  morning  with  an  emphasis  which  should  of 
necessity  compel  attention."  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  her 
to  promise  to  sing  in  order  to  please  him,  and  she  answered  "  I 
didn't  know  ?/c>M  cared.    1  can  do  it  for  you." 

The  prize-day  arrived.  Lily  had  hardly  ventured  to  hope  for  a 
prize,  but  she  was  almost  as  successful  as  Prince  Gigli,  obtaining 
those  for  Latin,  French,  Euclid,  Literature,  and  Music,  besides  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  great  many  kisses,  thrown  in  by  her 
kindly  teachers  because  she  had  been  such  a  good  little  girl. 
Then  she  sang  the  solo  for  love  of  Colonel  Russell,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  fell  into  his  arms,  smitten  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. This  consequence  of  overwork,  horsewhipping,  and 
mental  agitation  was  soon  complicated  with  brain-fever.  The 
Colonel  was  much  distressed  and  nursed  his  little  victim  assiduously. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  a  little  war  arose,  and  a  campaign 
became  necessary  in  Rajpur,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  Colonel's 
finest  exploits.  The  nation,  the  army,  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief  all  agreed  that  Colonel  Russell  was  the  man  for  the 
emergency,  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  take  com- 
mand. Lily  had  a  horror  of  his  going  into  battle,  and  he  knew 
his  going  would  kill  her.  So  he  went  to  see  her  for  the 
last  time,  and  in  two  minutes  she  made  him  promise  not  to  go 
away  from  her — "  never  any  more."  He  kept  his  promise,  and 
sent  in  his  papers.  The  country  rang  with  comments  on  his  con- 
duct. The  "  enterprising  editor "  of  "  a  Society  paper  of  high 
standing  "  sent  Ellis,  a  famous  war  correspondent  with  a  "  power- 
ful face  seamed  and  scarred,"  to  find  out  the  explanation.  Ellis 
was  a  bosom  f  riend  of  the  Colonel's,  so  the  Colonel  told  him  all 
about  Lily,  and  Ellis  went  straight  off  and  wrote  out  the  whole 
story.  "  The  enterprising  Society  editor  held  his  head  high  that 
week.  His  journal  sold  by  thousands ;  and  all  the  town  was 
talking  of  the  article  signed  by  a  well-known  name,  and  speedily 
copied  everywhere."  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  article  men- 
tioned that  the  Colonel  had  flogged  Lily  ;  but  the  public,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Queen  very  much  approved  of  what 
he'd  done,  and  he  stayed  at  home,  and  Lily  soon  recovered  the 
use  of  her  legs. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION.* 

THE  French  Exhibition  of  1889  has  done  much  for  France  and 
for  the  universe.  It  has  proclaimed  once  more  to  a  world 
growing  somewhat  sceptical,  but  now  happily  reassured,  that  the 
Republic  has  been  a  triumphant  success  ;  that  Paris  is  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  focus  of  civilization ;  and  that  France  is 
still  the  most  liberal,  the  most  orderly,  the  most  pacific,  and  the  most 
enlightened  country  in  Europe.  It  has  welcomed  to  a  participa- 
tion in  its  glories  many  thousands  of  more  or  less  uncultured 
foreigners,  and  sent  them  one  and  all  away  with  minds  "  pro- 
foundly impressed  "  and  pockets  substantially  lightened  ;  it  has 
helped  to  tide  the  French  Government  over  the  treacherous 
shoals  of  a  general  election ;  and  it  has  served  as  a  gigantic 
advertisement  to  many  hundreds  of  enterprising  tradesmen.  The 
French  Exhibition  has  done  all  this  ;  but  it  has  done  even  more  ; 
it  has  given  us  a  most  entertaining  guide-book.  Universal  ex- 
hibitions, excellent  in  every  other  respect,  are  never  very  amusing, 
and  guides  to  universal  exhibitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
dullest  of  dull  reading;  but  the  little  work  of  which  we  are 
writing  is  a  bright  exception  to  the  rule;  for,  while  it  is  full 
of  the  most  varied  and  recondite  information  (as  every  exhi- 
bition guide-book  should  be),  it  sparkles  with  fun  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  author  modestly  conceals  his  name,  and 
we  can  hazard  no  conjecture  as  to  his  identity,  save  that  the 
happy  audacity  with  which  he  treats  each  subject  in  turn,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  nations, 
and  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English 
language  are  all  eminently  Parisian.  His  work,  as  critics  say, 
"  will  well  repay  careful  perusal."  Every  page  contains  a  gem, 
and  we  propose  to  extract  a  few  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

Our  author  begins  his  preface  by  asking  the  natural  question 
"  Who  was  giving  the  idea  of  the  Exhibition  ?  "  and  he  answers 
it  as  follows  : — 

The  first  idea  of  an  Exhibition  of  the  Centenaiy  belongs,  in  reality  not 
to  anybody.  It  was  in  the  air  since  several  years,  when  divers  news- 
papers, in  1883,  bethought  them  to  consecrate  several  articles  to  it,  and  so 
it  became  a  serious  matter. 

The  period  of  incubation  ('brooding)  lasted  since  1803  till  the  month  of 
March  1884  ;  when  they  considered  the  question  they  preoccupied  them 
but  about  a  national  Exhibition.    Afterwards  the  ambition  increased. 

This  tribute  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  press,  we  are  informed, 
under  the  head  of  "  General  Informations,"  that  the  Exhibition 
can  be  entered  by  "  39  wickets,"  and  then  that  "  Constables  are 
affected  in  a  permanent  manner  at  the  service  of  every  wicket." 
"We  pass  in  safety  these  emotional  guardians,  who  recall  somehow 
a  flavour  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  our  guide  proceeds  to 
descant  upon  the  beauties  of  "  the  Exhibition  seen  in  a  straight 
line  "  ;  these  are  his  words  : — 

Placed  under  the  circuit  portic  of  the  Trocadero,  in  the  Centre  even,  in 
the  axis  of  the  pont  d'lena  and  the  tower  Eiffel,  lot  us  embrace  at  one 
glance  the  splendid  panorama. 
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In  the  first  of  the  perspective,  in  front  of  the  above  mentioned  portic,  are 
erected  the  gilded  statues  of  the  parts  of  the  world  which  are  hooking  the 
sunrays  ;  at  our  feet  we  see  the  green  declivities  of  the  plat-bands,  the 
sheets  of  the  bassins,  and  we  hear  the  bubbling  of  the  Cascades.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  the  pont  d'lena,  covered  with  velum  and  adorned 
with  elegant  kiosqjes  and  beyond  the  Tower  Eiffel,  whose  summit  is  lost  in 
the  clouds. 

We  are  first  conducted,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  the  "Tower 
Eiffel,"  which  is  thus  apostrophized : — 

And  nevertheless  how  many  people  have  prophetiz"!d  that  the  tow;r 
would  never  been  constructed.  How  many  critii  s  havd  fallen  upon  this 
audacious  project !  It  was  erected,  however,  and  one  perceives  it  from 
all  Paris;  it  astonishes  and  lets  in  extasy  the  strangers  who  come  to  con- 
template it. 

We  climb  to  the  top,  and  a  marvellous  spectacle  awaits  us  : — ■ 

At  your  feet  the  houses  are  very  plainly,  beciuse  }Tou  s?e  the  four 
sides  which  are  holed  by  the  windows,  symetric  like  piints  of  dice,  so 
well  that  Paris  has  an  appearance  of  a  vast  party  of  biribi  played  by  a 
giant  on  a  green  carpet. 

We  descend,  and  admire  the  Fountain  under  the  Tower ;  the 
description  given  of  it  is  delicious  but  lengthy.  Our  guide  then 
takes  us  for  "  The  first  walk,"  prefacing  the  excursion  with  the 
following  considerate  observation  : — ■ 

Thus  we  begin,  at  present  as  we  have  let  him  see  these  two  wonder- 
works which  fly  at  the  eyes,  the  Tower  and  the  fountain,  to  return  on  his 
•tp.ps  to  retake  with  order  this  walk  of  recognition  which  will  permit 
him,  thanks  to  our  watchfulness,  to  see  all  in  a  short  time. 

A  few  remarks  are  offered  on  the  various  "pavillions"  as  we  pass 
them ;  the  pavilion  of  "  Suez  and  Panama "  is  dismissed  with 
contemptuous  brevity  : — "  Horrid  little  building  in  cement,  of  a 
hebrew  style,  which  is  of  little  signification  "  (we  hope  our 
Virgil  holds  no  "  Panamas  "),  and  at  last  we  come  to  "  The  Palace 
of  the  children,"  which  is  thus  eloquently  described  : — 

The  aspect  of  the  Palace  of  children  is  very  characteristic.  On  each 
side  of  the  pavillion  are  erected  two  high  piles  covered  with  pointed 
roofs  and  surmounted  with  turnpikes  which  turn  at  the  wish  of  the  wind. 
A  beautiful  harlequin  dominates  the  Entrance  of  the  Centre,  and  at  the 
front  of  the  two  others,  on  the  front  roof,  a  polichinel  at  the  appearance 
of  a  good  child  is  sitting.  And  everywhere  dancing-jacks,  horses,  puppets, 
toys  of  colossal  dimensions,  an  entire  decoration  for  children  the  whole  of 
the  most  curious  sight. 

....  Enter  there  with  your  little  family  and  you  will  certainly  not 
annoy  you.  There  is  united  all  what  concerns  the  childhood,  raiments, 
furnitures,  toys,  works  for  children,  hygiene  and  even  therapeutic.  Your 
babies  will  rind  there  a  kermess  with  a  shooting  for  macaroas,  turnpikes, 
divers  games,  wanes  and  milk. 

Whether  our  little  family  will  annoy  us  or  not  when  they  have 
undergone  this  varied  experience  we  are  not  informed. 

We  visit  in  order  the  industries  of  the  world,  and  our  Guide 
is  ever  at  our  elbow  with  an  appropriate  remark.  For 
instance  : — ■ 

Class  36. —  Garments  for  both  sexes. — It  is  here  the  sanctuary  of  the 
dresses,  there  are  some  therein  which  would  render  mad  the  less  prideful 
women. 

Then  artificial  flowers,  which  one  would  gather  so  much  they  are  well 
done,  flowers  and  feathers,  &c. 

At  last  the  raiments  for  men,  livrees,  uniforms,  hatter-works  of  all  kinds, 
since  the  melon  until  the  silk  hat,  which  is  a  true  museum,  since  the 
Yokohama  of  15  cent,  until  the  Panama  of  1,500  francs. 

Have  we  in  the  first  sentence  some  obscure  allusion  to  the 
divided  skirt  P  We  are  led  gently  onward  to  the  region  of 
science,  and  those  of  us  who  fear  her  frowns  may  draw  comfort 
from  the  following  assurance  : — 

The  anthropology  and  etnography  are  presented  under  a  more  curious 
than  scientific  aspect,  in  order  not  to  frighten  the  visitor  little  in  ac- 
quaintance with  these  questions.  Rocks,  truncs  of  trees,  figures  and 
(scarecrow,  arms  and  prehistorical  objects  show  to  our  eyes  the  history  of 
man,  which  the  modern  science  commences  hardly  to  unveil. 

We  listen  to  the  strains  of  musical  instruments,  and  we  commend 
our  Guide's  description  of  the  concert  to  all  true  votaries  of 
Wagner : — 

Unfortunately  all  this  harmony  is  lost  in  the  enormous  noise  produced 
by  so  many  melodious  machines  or  not.  The  brass  instruments  burst,  the 
organs  roar,  the  pianos  mourn,  and  the  violines  mew,  without  emmting  the 
orchestrions,  which  commence  to  acclimate  them  in  France,  which  is  not  a 
recommendation,  and  of  which  some  ones  are  monuments. 

We  leave  the  glitter  and  clatter  of  Europe  behind  us,  our  eyes 
and  ears  are  refreshed  by  the  subdued  lights,  the  hushed  murmurs 
of  the  languid  East,  or  as  our  Guide,  describing  "  A  Street  in 
Cairo,"  more  felicitously  puts  it,  "  When  one  comes  out  of  the 
Palace  of  the  divers  Industries,  a  little  giddy  pate  and  aching  of  a 
blustering  decoration,  the  eyes  rest  them  there  instantly."  We 
see  an  endless  variety  of  remarkable  things  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  and  our  Guide  discourses  upon  them  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  passages,  all  worthy  of  quotation,  but  too  long  to  be 
quoted.  He  leads  us  at  last  to  the  "  Fairy  Palace " ;  and  we 
feel  that  with  his  description  of  it  both  he  and  we  shall  make  a 
glorious  ending ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

Still  an  attraction  for  the  children  and,  we  dare  add.  for  the  grown  up 
persons  !  Nothing  more  astonishing  than  this  fairy  Palace  (enchanted 
garden)  as  it  is  called.  All  what  the  childish  imaginations  are  dreaming, 
worked  by  the  tales  of  the  good  grand-mothers  and  the  lectures  of  the  tales 
of  Perrault,  is  assembled  there,  like  by  the  virtue  of  a  good  fairy,  a  friend 
of  the  little  ones. 

It  is  avenue  Rapp  that  is  situated  the  Palace  of  these  divinities  with 
their  light  feet,  which  charmed  our  first  youth,  to  all  as  much  as  we  are. 
It  occupies  a  vast  emplacement,  in  front  of  the  avenue,  and  certainly,  for  ft 
strange  front,  that  is  one.  At  the  entrance,  the  ogres,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  then  the  saloons  of  the  donkey's  hide.  Cendrillon,  the 
Belle  in  the  donning  wood,  the  cavern  of  Ali-Baba,  twelve  under  ground 
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rooms  where  are  dwelling  the  forty  thieves,— lighted  by  the  electrical  light. 
Then  still  the  mill  of  the  booted  cat,  where  one  sells  cakes,  the  turning  tree 
of  the  witches,  the  farm  of  the  little  Poucet,  the  house  of  the.  Ogre,  the 
■cottage  of  the  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge  (little  Red-Riding  Hood)  and  the 
tower  of  the  Barbe-Bleue  (blue  beard)  whereby  the  Russian  mountains  and 
a  little  theatre  wlu re  are  played  the  tales  of  Renault. 

Finally  the  blue  Elephant,  which  measures  not  less  than  twenty  metres 
of  height,  and  is  built  all  in  sheet-iron. 

All  this  fantastic  evocation  was  made  after  the  inspirations  of  M.  Ch. 
Bonnet,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Morin  Goustiaux,  architect.  This 
creation  makes  them  certainly  an  honour  to  both. 

We  need  only  add  that  this  remarkable  book  is  nicely  got  up, 
with  a  picture  of  the  "  Tower  Eiffel  "  on  the  cover  ;  that  it  con- 
tains two  maps  and  a  copious  index,  that  it  is  to  be  bought  for 
two-and-sixpeuee,  and  that  it  is  dirt  cheap  at  the  price. 


EROTIDIA.* 

ROTIDIA.  by  Mr.  C.  Sayle,  is  a  dainty  little  volume  with 
white  linen  cover,  rough  paper  with  uncut  edges,  and  plenty 
of  margin  round  the  nicely  printed  little  poems  which  it  contains. 
It  is  quite  a  book  for  the  drawing-room  table,  but  as  a  book  to 
read  it  does  not  seem  very  "  nutritious,"  as  Mme.  Mohl  was  wont 
to  say.  The  title  is  interpreted  by  Liddell  and  Scott  to  mean  "  a 
Feast  of  Love,"  and,  indeed,  the  word  u  Love  "  occurs  in  several 
of  the  lyrics  at  the  beginning  of  the  book ;  but  Mr.  Sayle 's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  academic  rather  than  amorous,  and  he 
seems  merely  to  use  it  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  his  "  serenades," 
"versets,"  "hand-shakes,"  and  so  forth.  He  has  never,  appa- 
rently, read  Modern  Painters,  or  he  would  remember  how  one  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  best-known  poems  is  therein  gibbeted.  "  The 
sea  is  not  cruel,  nor  does  it  crawl,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin ;  in  spite  of 
which  (perhaps  arbitrary)  dictum  we  find  here  a  disjointed  poem 
with  the  refrain,  "  The  cruel  and  sinful  and  sighing  sea."  Mr. 
Sayle  succeeds  better  in  his  sonnets,  that  to  Milton  being  really 
good  ;  yet,  while  we  are  looking  for  something  equally  good, 
■we  fall  in  with  "  A  Thames  Idyll,"  which  we  forbear  to 
characterize.  The  writer  is  not  without  cleverness  and  power 
of  expression  ;  he  is  not  lacking  in  audacity,  as  his  poem  on 
"  The  Ceasing  of  the  Oracles  "  proves  ;  but  he  should  not  puzzle 
his  readers  with  such  words  as  "  dispassion,"  "  Unhonour," 
and  recreance,"  nor  should  he  write  "  HesperidtB "  when  he 
means  "  Hesperides."  We  trust  that  he  will  consider  our 
criticism  of  his  somewhat  crude  productions  as  kindly  meant,  and 
not  intended  to  discourage  him  in  the  practice  of  writing  English 
verse,  which  we  think  is  "  a  useful  and  humanizing  exercise,"  as 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  used  to  call  it.  But  he  must  learn  to 
•"  prune  away  green  passages "  unshrinkingly ;  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  art  of  "  using  words  like  jewels  "  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  in  the  world  ;  and  he  will  be  for- 
tunate if,  before  publishing  his  next  volume,  he  can  prevail  upon 
some  friend  of  mature  judgment  to  act  as  "  Warrington  "  to  his 
"  Pendennis,"  and  aid  him  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the 
chatf. 


THE  ATTIC  THEATRE.f 

IT  has  been  recently  remarked  that  in  the  younger  generation 
of  Oxford  men  there  are  several  who  have  done  much  to 
remove  from  their  University  the  reproach  of  classical  sterility. 
To  the  small  band  of  scholars  not  content  with  absorbing  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  others  Mr.  A.  E.  Haigh  is  a  noteworthy 
recruit.  His  account  of  the  Attic  Theatre  combines  a  German 
thoroughness  in  research  with  a  lucidity  of  exposition  which  is 
certainly  not  German.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  he  tells  us, 
the  subject  which  he  has  selected  has  been  left  untouched  by 
English  scholars  ;  but  it  has  recently  acquired  fresh  interest  and 
importance  owing  to  the  discovery  of  many  theatrical  inscrip- 
tions and  to  excavations  which  have  been  made  on  the  sites  of 
several  ancient  Greek  theatres.  Mr.  Haigh  has  come  forward 
to  summarize  and  criticize  the  work  of  scholars  abroad  and  to 
bring  English  knowledge  up  to  date.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  has  merely  compiled  and  arranged  the  results  of 
other  men's  labours.  lie  has  himself  made  several  important 
and  original  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Attic  Theatre  ; 
and  on  more  than  one  point  of  archaeological  interest  he  has  ven- 
tured to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  reached  by  other  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  it  is  hardly  in  want  of  confidence  that  Mr.  Haigh 
can  be  called  deficient.  If  he  has  established  a  slight  preponder- 
ance of  the  probabilities  that  is  quite  enough  for  him;  and  if  he 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  it  afterwards  he  treats  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained conclusion.  We  could  give  several  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency from  the  early  chapters  in  the  book  ;  though  in  every  one 
of  them  we  admit  that  Mr.  Haigh  could  set  up  a  far  stronger 
case  for  his  own  view  than  we  could  bring  against  it.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  immature  students  using  his  book 
that  they  must  make  a  certain  allowance  for  Mr.  Haigh's 
somewhat  sanguine  use  of  such  argumentative  terms  as  "  con- 

*  Erotidia.    By  Charles  Sayle.    Rugby :  George  E.  Over.    1 889. 

f  The  Attic  Theatre:  a  Description  of  the.  Stage  and  Thedreof  the 
Athenians,  and  of  the  Dramatic  Performances  at  Athens.  By  A.  E. 
Haigh,  M  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  and  Classical  Lecturer  at 
Corpus  Chri-ti  and  Wadham  Colleges,  Oxford.  With  Facsimiles  and  Illus- 
trations.   Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1889. 


elusive  evidence."  Beyond  this  defect  (which  is  an  amiable 
one,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  University  where  it 
is  the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  every  question,  and  nothing  much  for  either  side) 
we  have  but  one  more  complaint  to  bring  forward.  He  has 
a  habit  of  repeating  himself  almost  in  identical  language — a 
fault  which  is  the  more  surprising  because  his  book  has  been  so 
neatly  arranged  and  divided  that  any  reader  who  knows  what  he 
wants  need  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it.  It  would  be  unfair 
not  to  compliment  Mr.  Haigh  on  the  living  and  modern  interest 
which  he  has  thrown  into  a  subject  which  might  have  been  made 
dull  and  profitless  to  anybody  but  a  determined  archaeologist. 
This  account  of  the  Attic  Theatre  is  written  with  so  much  vivacity 
and  sympathy  that  it  would  repay  the  perusal  to  anybody  who 
wished  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  historical  view  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  actor's  art. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Haigh,  with  many  other 
enthusiastic  scholars,  overrates  "the  moral  influence"  of  the 
Greek  drama.  It  is  extravagant  to  say  that  the  regular  but  in- 
frequent performances  of  the  new  plays  at  Athens  formed  "  an 
equivalent  for  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  of  modern 
civilization."  It  is  extravagant,  again,  to  insist,  so  strongly  as 
Mr.  Haigh  insists,  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  representa- 
tions. It  is  quite  true  that  distraints  for  debt  were  forbidden 
during  the  festivals,  that  prisoners  enjoyed  a  holiday  from  gaol, 
and  that  assaults  and  outrages  committed  at  such  a  time  were 
punished  with  especial  severity.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
drama  was  in  origin  a  religious  celebration.  But  it  is  going  too 
far  to  say,  with  Mr.  Haigh,  that  "  every  spectator  who  sat  watch- 
ing a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  was  not  merely  providing  for  his  own 
amusement,  but  was  also  joining  in  an  act  of  worship."  To  say 
this  is  either  to  use  the  words  "  religion '' and  "worship"  in  a 
forced  and  unnatural  meaning  or  to  forget  the  real  character  of 
the  Athenian  audience  and  the  Athenian  plays.  Here  we  may 
remark  that  Mr.  Haigh  has  abundantly  made  out  his  case  as  re- 
gards the  long-disputed  admission  of  boys  and  women.  Some 
scholars,  arguing  from  their  innate  or  acquired  ideas  of  abstract 
decorum,  have  held  that  boys  and  women  were  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  theatre  ;  others,  making  a  half-and-half  concession 
to  clear  evidence,  have  declared  that  the  imaginary  restriction 
applied  only  to  the  comedies.  The  latter  position  is  absolutely 
untenable  when  it  is  remembered  how  the  comedies  were  inter- 
woven in  representation  with  the  tragedies.  The  idea  of  "  ladies 
being  requested  to  leave  the  theatre  "  when  the  comedy  began  is 
one  that  would  be  somewhat  less  applicable  to  ancient  Athens  than 
to  modern  Paris.  Indeed  it  is  quite  clear,  as  Mr.  Haigh  says,  from 
several  passages  in  Plato,  that  anybody  who  could  get  a  seat  was 
permitted  to  see  the  acting.  It  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  passage 
in  which  Plato  speaks  of  tragedy  as  a  kind  of  rhetoric  addressed  to 
boys,  women,  and  men,  slaves  and  free  citizens,  without  distinc- 
tion. So  much  for  the  tragedies.  As  to  the  comedies,  it  is  again 
sufficient  to  recall  the  famous  passage  in  which  Aristophanes 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  dispensed  with  a  certain 
highly  indecorous  theatrical  property,  chiefly  used  "  in  order  to 
make  the  boys  laugh."  Besides  this,  there  is  the  positive  assertion 
put  by  Lucian  into  the  mouth  of  Solon,  that  the  Athenians  educated 
their  sons  by  taking  them  to  tragedies  and  comedies  and  showing 
them  examples  of  vice  and  virtue,  so  as  to  teach  them  what  to 
imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  liberty 
granted  to  the  women  on  the  occasion  of  these  public  perform- 
ances was  a  violation  of  that  (sometimes  exaggerated)  seclusion 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  pass  their  domestic  lives.  But 
the  explanation  lies  in  that  "  religious "  character  which  the 
plays  never  quite  lost.  Here  we  may  quote  Mr.  Haigh's  words  : — 
"  Where  the  worship  of  the  Gods  was  concerned,  the  practice  of 
keeping  women  in  strict  seclusion  was  allowed  to  drop  into  abey- 
ance. Women  and  even  girls  were  present  at  the  phallic  processions 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.  Their  appearance  on  such  occasions  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  It  need  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prise us  that  women  and  boys  should  have  been  present  in  the 
theatre  at  the  performances  of  the  Old  Comedy." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Haigh's  book  is  the  selec- 
tion of  theatrical  inscriptions  in  his  appendices,  taken  from 
Kohler  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Attiearum.  These  public 
records  show  what  an  important  part  was  played  in  the  national 
life  by  the  drama  and  those  who  took  part  in  it.  The  fulness  of  the 
details  is  both  curious  and  instructive.  Here  is  one  relating  to 
the  tragic  contests  at  the  City  Dionysia  in  the  year  340  B.C. : — 

'E7TI  Nt/copti^ou '  auTvpi(Ka>) 
Ti/MnK^ris  AvKovpyoi  ' 
TlaXatq.  Nco7rroXf/x[oy] 

Opearrj  Kvptnidov  ' 
[n]or;[Tat]  '  'AcrTv&apas 
IJapdevoTrala>'  VTre^Kpivero)  Ger[raXoy]  " 
\_\vKo]nvt,  {/7Tf(Kplv(To)  Neo7rrdXf [/ioy]  ' 
.  .  .  o/cXr/y  ^ev(repos)  4>pi/;ay, 

vire^KpLV(To)\  Q(TtoX6s  ' 

Ol&Pjrodt,  VTrt(KpiveTo)  Neo7rrd(Xe/zoy) 

EuapjfToy  rpi'(roy) 

,AX(c/i]e'[oi'£],  VTre(KpiveTo)  0eTra[Xo'y]  • 
.  .  .  rj,  vjr((Kpiv(To)  Neo7n-o[Xe/xoy]  ' 

[vTTO^KptTTjs)    QejTTu\6s  ivLKU. 

Not  the  least  significant  point  in  this  and  other  inscriptions  is  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  actor,  and  Mr.  Haigh  has  devoted  special 
pains  to  describing  the  gradual  rise  of  the  profession.    Even  in 
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early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  honourable  ;  but  the  conven- 
tional limits  within  which  the  art  was  for  so  long-  a  time  restrained 
did  not  prevent  the  Greek  actor  from  making  himself  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  tragic  contest  that  a  poet  who  had  an  inferior  actor 
allotted  to  him  was  considered  to  labour  under  an  extremely 
heavy  disadvantage,  even  if  the  other  plays  were  in  literary 
merit  far  inferior  to  his  own.  To  remedy  this  unfairness  Mr. 
Ilaigh  reminds  us  that  a  new  system  was  introduced  by  which 
the  talents  of  the  actors  were  divided  with  perfect  equality 
among  the  poets.  "  Each  tragedy  was  performed  by  a  separate 
actor.  All  the  actors  appeared  in  turn  in  service  of  each  of 
the  poets.  Thus,  in  341,  Astydamas  exhibited  three  tragedies. 
His  Achilles  was  acted  by  Thettalus,  his  Athamas  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  his  Antigone  by  Athenodorus.  The  three  tragedies 
of  each  of  his  competitors  were  performed  by  the  same  three 
actors."  By  this  device  it  was  hoped  that  the  three  competing 
poets  would  all  enjoy  a  fair  field  and  no  favour — except  such 
favour  as  they  might  obtain  from  the  partiality  of  the  judges  or 
of  the  audience,  whose  outspoken  applause  or  condemnation  no 
doubt  went  a  long  way  to  decide  the  official  verdict. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Haigh's  book  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  and  plans  which  he  has  in- 
troduced— notably  the  ground-plan  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens  and  another  of  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus.  It  is  on  the 
structural  and  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  ancient  theatres 
that  Mr.  IJaigh  has  spent  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  part  of 
his  labours.  The  reason  why  we  have  devoted  so  little  of  our 
space  to  this  part  of  his  work  is  that,  without  the  diagrams  and 
illustrations,  it  would  be  hard  to  write  about  it  in  an  intelligible 
manner.  On  many  matters  Mr.  Haigh  admits  that  he  stands 
under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld ;  but  he  is  not  afraid  to 
differ  with  him — as,  e.g.  on  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the 
construction  of  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  at  Athens.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  existing  remains  are  those  of  the  original 
building,  and  that  there  has  been  no  later  reconstruction  of 
the  auditorium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orchestra  and  stage 
buildings.  Following  the  tradition  of  Suidas,  that  a  collapse 
of  the  wooden  benches  in  499  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
stone  theatre,  Mr.  Ilaigh  assigns  the  present  auditorium  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Perhaps  the  matter  might 
have  been  settled  by  reference  to  a  certain  slab  with  an  in- 
scription upon  it,  but  unluckily  the  date  on  the  inscription  is  not 
a  matter  of  certainty.  That  is  just  like  inscriptions;  you  feel 
sure  that  they  could  tell  you  just  what  you  wish  to  know,  but 
unluckily  you  cannot  make  out  what  it  is  that  they  are  telling 
you.  Putting  the  inscription  aside,  and  admitting  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  vast  auditorium  may  have  been  a  work  prolonged 
through  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Haigh  still  entertains  a  "  totally 
different  opinion  "  from  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  who  assigns  the  auditorium 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Up  to  this  time  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  holds  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators  ware  merely 
wooden  benches.  But  Mr.  Haigh  points  out  that  both  at 
Epidaurus  and  at  the  Peirreus  stone  theatres  had  been  erected 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  he  does  not  like  to 
believe  (apart  from  the  positive  tradition  of  Suidas)  that  Athens 
would  have  been  behind  her  own  seaport,  not  to  mention 
Epidaurus,  in  providing  herself  with  a  permanent  theatre. 
Again,  if  the  Athenian  structure  had  in  reality  been  subse- 
quent to  the  one  at  Epidaurus,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Haigh 
thinks,  that  it  would  have  been  so  inferior  in  symmetry  of 
design.  We  cannot  say  that  we  attribute  much  force  to  this 
last  (somewhat  rhetorical)  argument,  especially  as  it  is  partially 
discounted  by  the  following  sentence  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  shape  of  the  building  was  due  to  its  being  adapted  to  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  ground.  Nevertheless  we  are  in- 
clined, on  the  whole,  to  follow  Mr.  Haigh's  conclusion  that  the 
auditorium  was  substantially  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
later  additions  may  have  been  made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  details  may  have  been  carried  out  by  him,  but  that  is 
the  furthest  that  we  can  go  with  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  view.  We  have 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  matter,  partly  because  it  is  in 
itself  interesting,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  give  a  sample  of  the  solid 
and  thorough,  and  yet  attractive,  manner  in  which  Mr.  Haigh  has 
conducted  his  researches.  He  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
thrown  much  new  light  on  a  portion  of  classical  archaeology 
sufficiently  important  in  itself,  but  more  especially  important 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  because  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  Greek  theatre  and  the  Greek  stage  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Greek  plays. 


THE  SWISS  CONFEDERATION  AND  CONSTITUTION.* 

THE  institutions  of  Switzerland  an;  at  length  beginning  to 
receive  from  English-speaking  people  the  attention  which 
they  have  long  deserved,  which  they  did  receive  to  a  fair  extent  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  whicli  in  the  present  century  has  been 
strangely  intermitted.  A  land  so  centrally  situated  in  Europe,  so 
compact  and  yet  so  complex,  presenting  such  a  variety  of  laws 

•  History  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  By  \V.  A.  B.  Coolidgc.  Reprinted 
from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

7'he  Swiss  Confederation.  By  [the  late]  Sir  Francis  (>t ti well  Adams  and 
C.  D.  Cunningham.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Federal  Government  of  Switzerland.  liy  Bernard  Moses.  Oakland, 
Cal.  :  Pacilie  Press  Publishing  Co.  1889. 


and  constitutions,  both  successive  and  simultaneous,  and  provided 
with  so  complete  a  chain  of  authentic  history,  might  well  be 
regarded  by  an  enthusiastic  publicist  as  a  political  microcosm 
appointed  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence  to  promote  the 
studies  of  his  tribe.  It  is  much  that  Switzerland  alone  in  the 
European  system  preserves  the  unbroken  record  of  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Alone,  for  of  such  competitors 
as  Andorre  and  San  Marino  one  must  be  allowed  to  say  de 
minimis  non  curat  historia.  It  is  more  that  in  Switzerland  we 
have  the  one  pure  and  adequate  example  of  a  living  Federal 
State  whicli  Europe  can  set  against  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  various  imitations  of  the  United 
States  in  Spanish-American  Republics.  Perhaps  the  modern 
development  of  mountaineering,  and  the  general  Alpine  nature- 
worship  of  which  it  is  partly  a  symptom  and  partly  a  con- 
comitant cause,  are  in  some  measure  answerable  for  having 
thrust  political  Switzerland  into  the  background  in  the  estima- 
tion of  ordinary  travellers. 

Two  of  the  books  before  us,  however,  show  that  among 
mountaineers  there  are  some  who  are  aware  that  the  balance  is 
in  need  of  redressing,  and  are  anxious  to  bear  their  own  part  in 
redressing  it.  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Cunningham  are  both  active 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  have  contributed  in  different 
ways  to  Alpine  literature.  Mr.  Coolidge  is  one  of  the  small 
number  who  have  been  able  to  combine  with  the  pleasures  of 
mountaineering  a  varied  and  extensive  study  of  Alpine  topo- 
graphy. Not  long  ago  we  noticed  his  historical  bibliography  of 
Swiss  guide-books  ;  his  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
gives  a  concise  and  convenient  summary  of  the  general  history  of 
Switzerland,  and  two  articles  lately  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Law  Quarterly  Revieic  deal  in  a  more  technical  manner  with 
some  fundamental  points  of  her  modern  constitution.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's senior  and  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Adams,  unhappily 
did  not  long  survive  the  publication  of  their  joint  work  on  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  For  many  years  he  worthily  represented 
this  country  at  Bern,  and  he  will  be  specially  remembered  by 
diplomatists  and  men  of  letters  for  his  part  in  the  International 
Copyright  Convention.  After  a  century  and  three-quarters  he 
was  the  first  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  predecessor  in  office, 
Abraham  Stanvan,  whose  account  of  Switzerland,  anonymously 
published  in  1 7 14,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Coolidge  to  be  "  perhaps 
the  best  ever  written  by  an  Englishman  on  Swiss  political 
matters."  Sir  Francis  Adams  could  not  be  called  a  moun- 
taineer according  to  the  somewhat  exacting  modern  definition  ; 
but  he  was  a  true  lover  of  the  Alps,  and  is  believed  to  have 
set  as  high  a  value  on  the  honorary  membership  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  which  he  enjoyed  for  some  years  before  his  death,  as  on 
his  well-earned  official  distinctions.  This  we  may  be  allowed 
to  mention,  although  the  book  of  which  he  was  joint  author 
is  in  no  way  an  Alpine  or  mountaineering  book.  The  Swiss 
Confederation  deals  with  Switzerland  as  a  State ;  useful  poli- 
tical information  is  not  commonly  reputed  or  expected  to  be 
amusing;  but  this  is  a  thoroughly  readable  book.  For  this 
quality  it  is  doubtless  much  beholden,  not  only  to  Sir  Francis 
Adams's  diplomatic  experience  at  Bern,  but  to  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  at  large  and  the  genial  disposition  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  him.  The  best  living  authorities  in  and 
about  Switzerland  appear  to  have  been  consulted  for  their  re- 
spective departments  ;  and,  while  the  majority  of  readers  will 
find  enough  to  satisfy  them  on  such  matters,  for  example,  as  the 
military  system  or  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  Confederation, 
more  determined  students  may,  with  no  less  profit,  use  the  work 
as  a  starting-point  for  further  research.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  attention  our  War  Office  has  paid  to  Switzerland  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Swiss  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  de- 
tails of  equipment  (they  had  a  repeating  rifle  years  before  other 
people  had  begun  to  think  about  it),  and  at  the  same  time  manage 
to  combine  efficiency  with  economy  in  an  even  more  remarkable 
degree  than  the  Germans. 

One  exception  or  reservation  must  be  made  from  the  utility  of 
The  Swiss  Confederation  as  a  political  work  of  reference.  The 
publicist  intent  on  the  comparative  examination  of  constitu- 
tions will  come  away  from  it  disappointed,  if  not  empty.  Cer- 
tainly facts  are  given,  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  way  that  is 
convenient  for  technical  students,  and  a  chapter  purporting  to 
compare  the  Constitutions  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
is,  to  speak  plainly,  too  meagre  to  be  of  any  serious  use.  The 
gap  thus  left  open  seems  to  be  precisely  filled  by  the  more  severe 
and  elaborate  essay  which  Professor  Moses,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  still  more  lately  brought  out.  Dr.  Moses  has 
apparently  studied  the  Swiss  Constitution  only  in  books  and 
documents,  but  he  has  studied  his  documents  thoroughly.  Nor 
does  he  strictly  confine  himself  to  his  text ;  now  and  then  he 
seeks  further  illustration  in  the  Federal  Constitutions  of  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  some  of  the  South  American  States,  and  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  German  Empire.  In  one  chapter,  entitled 
"  The  Distribution  of  Power,"  he  enters  on  the  more  general 
consideration  of  the  tendencies  of  political  evolution  in  i'ederal 
and  democratic  States.  His  remarks,  though  they  perhaps  do 
not  contain  anything  positively  new,  are  in  our  opinion  judi- 
cious and  deserving  of  attention.  He  holds  that  there  is  a  drift 
of  things,  resulting  from  the  constant  conditions  of  human  nature 
and  society,  which  the  legal  machinery  of  constitutions  may 
retard,  but  can  only  retard. 

Our  national  history  [he  says]  shows  that  in  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  marked  drift  of  power  towards  the  central  Government,  and  in  the 
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central  Government  itself  a  drift  of  power  towards  the  lower  House.  In 
short,  everv  representative  Government  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  have  the  right  to  initiate  laws,  however  the  political  power  of  the 
nation  may  have  been  distributed  at  first,  tends  to  move  in  a  certain  course 
■whose  end  or  culmination  is  the  nearest  practicable  connexion  between  the 
voters  of  the  dominant  party  and  the  actual  business  of  government. 

The  English  Cabinet  system  has  brought  us  very  near  this  end  ; 
for  the  Cabinet  is,  in  fact,  a  governing  committee  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  dominant  party,  predominance  being  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  the  parliamentary  voting  power  resulting 
from  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
business  of  government  becomes,  as  before  very  long  it  must, 
evidently  more  than  such  a  committee  can  carry  on,  some  new 
form  of  reinforcement  or  delegation  of  political  power  will  have 
to  be  devised.  Some  political  speculators  have  sought  this  in  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  some,  perhaps  more  hopefully,  in 
the  putting  forth  of  some  new  shoot  from  the  ancient  but  still 
living  trunk  of  the  Privy  Council ;  others  have  suggested  that 
the  Swiss  Referendum  (which  so  far  has  been  in  practice  rather 
a  conservative  institution  than  otherwise)  may  have  something  to 
teach  us.  Dr.  Moses  thinks  that  the  United  States  will  have  the 
same  problem  to  face,  though  it  may  be  later. 

We  should  add,  to  our  Californian  author's  credit,  that  the 
puzzles  of  legal  and  political  sovereignty,  in  which  writers  of 
great  reputation  have  been  brought  to  confusion  ere  now,  have 
no  terrors  for  him.  He  takes  the  point  quite  straightforwardly 
and  correctly  : — "  Since  the  Swiss  Constitution  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  its  makers  are  recognized  as  the  legal 
sovereign  in  Switzerland."'  To  find  the  sovereign,  therefore,  we 
have  to  ascertain  from  the  Constitution  itself  who  those  makers 
are;  or,  to  use  terms  more  familiar  to  English  and  American 
readers,  where  the  power  of  constitutional  amendment  resides. 
Those  who  are  or  who  have  been  compelled  to  use  Austin's 
lectures,  either  as  learners  or  as  teachers,  may  well  wish  that  he 
had  been  as  clear-headed  as  Professor  Moses  when  he  attempted 
to  make  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fit  into  his  theory. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  book  by  the  late  M.  Charles  Blanc  on  the 
Renaissance  (in  its  artistic  sense)  in  Italy  (i)  is  not  a  book 
to  be  finally  despatched  by  a  brief  notice  ;  and  we  shall  hope  to 
return  to  it.  Its  genesis,  and  the  reasons  for  the  considerable 
delay  in  its  appearance,  are  detailed  in  a  modest  preface  by 
M.  Maurice  Eaucon,  the  editor,  a  pupil  of  the  author's,  and  a 
well-known  arclncological  writer.  M.  Blanc,  it  seems,  expressed 
a  wish  that  M.  Eaucon  should  act  as  his  literary  executor  in 
regard  to  the  partly  unfinished  book,  and  ill  health  has  prevented 
M.  Faucon  from  discharging  the  duty  earlier.  The  book  would 
appear  to  be,  at  lr;i<t  partly,  based  on  M.  Blanc's  lectures  at  the 
College  de  France  in  his  latest  years.  It  takes  the  mixed  form  of 
what  may  be  called  a  history-biography-catalogue — that  is  to 
say,  the  author  surveys  the  whole  period,  from  Nicholas  of  Pisa 
and  Giotto  down  to  Mantegna,  with  a  certain  amount  of  anecdotic 
detail,  and  with  frequent  elaborate  description  of  the  works  chiefly 
commented  upon.  The  criticism  of  this  criticism  from  the  special 
and  technical  side  must  be  here  postponed.  We  may  now  safely 
commend  the  literary  skill  once  more  observable  in  M.  Blanc's 
disposition  and  handling  of  his  material.  Few  art  critics  have 
surpassed  the  sometime  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts  in  these  re- 
spects— indeed,  his  literary  faculty  lias  often  been  considered 
superior  to  his  brother's  by  good  judges.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  his  books  are  pleasant  to  read  merely  as  books,  and 
quite  independently  of  any  technical  interest  in  their  subject. 
This  characteristic  is  very  marked  here — not  the  less  marked, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  immense  expenditure  of  ink  on  the  same 
subject,  or  subjects  closely  connected  with  it,  which  the  last  half- 
century  has  seen. 

M.  MasseVas's  essay  on  Washington  (2)  (for  it  is  rather  an  essay 
than  a  history)  was  avowedly  written  witli  a  view  to  the  late 
elections  in  France ;  but,  unlike  most  books  with  a  similar 
history,  it  is  quite  worth  reading  when  its  immediate  purpose  is 
out  of  date.  The  author,  a  journalist  of  both  French  and 
American  experience,  has  treated  his  subject  with  much  know- 
ledge, and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  sober  spirit.  He,  indeed, 
undervalues,  and  was  almost  forced  by  his  purpose  to  undervalue, 
the  element  of  sheer  good  luck  in  American  history  ;  though,  of 
course,  he  does  not  ignore  it.  His  "look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that,"  as  addressed  to  French  readers,  is  intended  to  urge  on  these 
latter  the  importance  of  driving  a  nail  where  it  will  go,  of  not 
being  in  a  hurry,  of  preferring  a  modus  Vivendi  to  an  elaborate 
theoretical  settlement  of  a  question,  of  believing,  in  short,  and 
acting  up  to  the  belief,  that  "une  generation  doit  se  borner  a 
vivTe  son  temps  en  laissant  a  celles  qui  lui  succt5deront  le  soin 
d'ecarter  ou  surmonter  a  leur  tour  les  obstacles  de  leur  route." 
And  he  very  broadly  and  very  truly  hints  that  this  is  exactly  what 
France  has  not  been  doing  for  the  last  century.  In  illustration  he 
reviews  the  action  of  Washington  himself  before,  during,  and  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  continuing  his  survey  over  the  con- 
stitutional, and  especially  the  financial,  history  of  America  till  the 
present  time.  A  great  deal  of  what  he  says  is  perfectly  true, 
though  the  praise  falls  more  justly  to  England  than  to  America. 

(1)  Hislnire  de  la  renaissance  artistiijue  en  Italie.  Par  Charles  Blanc. 
2  tomes.    Paris  :  Firmin-Didot. 

(2)  Washington  et  son  aeuvre.    Par  E.  Masseras.    Paris:  Plon. 


But  still,  as  we  have  said,  he  seems  to  undervalue  the  element  of 
luck — of  the  enormous  mechanical  advantages  which  the  United 
States  have  enjoyed.  The  sculler  who  runs  aground,  and,  with- 
out any  apparent  splashing  or  getting  out  to  push  behind,  gets 
oil'  again  repeatedly,  may  seem  to  be  a  wiser  and  more  dexterous 
pilot  than  he  who  exhausts  his  efforts  in  vain,  or  only  forces  the 
boat  nil'  with  damaged  keel.  But,  if  the  first  has  a  perpetually 
rising  tide  underneath  him,  and  the  other  is  rowing  in  dead' 
water,  judgment  must  be  altered  a  little.  The  resolve  of 
American  financiers  to  pay  off  the  war  debt,  for  instance,  was 
worth}-  of  all  praise ;  but  would  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
it  against  a  stationary  or  sinking  revenue  ? 

This  is  a  book  rather  unequal,  and  by  no  means  faultless,  but 
decidedly  amusing,  and  of  a  kind  rare  in  France — the  roman 
honneie  which  is  not  a  mere  children's  book.  M.  de  la  Brete  (3) 
has,  we  think,  studied  English  and  American  models,  and  he  has 
not  always  followed  them  wisely  in  making  his  independent  and' 
unsophisticated  heroine,  Reine  de  Lavalle,  occasionally  trench 
upon  pertness,  if  not  upon  actual  vulgarity.  But  in  the  revolt 
against  candeur  adorable  before  marriage  and  stealthy  infidelity 
afterwards,  some  exaggeration  was  always  inevitable.  Both 
Peine  and  her  more  staid  and  stately  cousin,  Blanche  de  Pavol, 
otherwise  "  Junon,"  are  very  agreeable  girls,  such  as  it  were  well 
for  the  French  nation  if  it  would  more  commonly  take  for 
heroines.  M.  de  la  Brete  has  been  equally  uncompromising 
and  unconventional  in  taking  for  hero  a  young  man,  good- 
looking  indeed,  but  with  a  fat  round  face,  an  enormous  appe- 
tite, a  great  sense  of  healthy  fun,  and  apparently  a  decided 
preference  for  the  daughters  as  opposed  to  the  wives  of  his 
friends.  The  cure  is  less  novel,  but  very  pleasing,  and  the 
"  uncle,"  M.  de  Pavol,  who  has  a  theory  that  man  is  a  help- 
less victim  conducted  to  the  altar,  and  is  half  fond  of,  half- 
scandalized  at  his  niece's  pranks,  is  good  likewise,  as  indeed 
are  most  of  the  minor  characters,  though  an  aunt  who  fortu- 
nately dies  early  has  a  touch  of  American  exaggeration  in 
her  unpleasantness.  The  whole  book,  however,  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  genuine,  breezy,  almost  riotous  fun  of  it  (Reine,  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen,  announces,  with  perfect  innocence,  that 
she  intends  to  get  married  directly,  and  describes  young  men  in 
mixed  society  and  to  their  faces  as  being  charmants  and  gentils) 
contrasts  in  the  most  agreeable  way  with  the  dull  filth,  the  arid 
pessimism,  the  Ouidesque  fine  writing,  the  mere  vulgarity,  or, 
worst  of  all,  the  maundering  agnostic  sentimentality  of  the  average 
French  fiction  of  the  present  day. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  exercises  is  offered  to  the  armchair 
leader  of  locomotive  fancy  in  the  historical  and  archae- 
ological reminiscences  collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 
under  the  title  Royal  Winchester:  Wanderings  in  and  about  the 
Ancient  Capital  of  England,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Harper  (Blackett  &  Hallam).  The  book  overbrims  with  curious 
and  interesting  information,  delightfully  presented,  and  with  such 
sympathetic  art,  that  assimilation  will  be  found  an  easy  and  un- 
conscious process  with  the  most  inveterate  home-stayer.  Some 
topographical  acquaintance  with  the  city  of  Winchester,  its 
cathedral,  school,  and  the  many  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
is  really  the  one  qualification,  and  slight  it  is,  necessary  to  the 
reader's  enjoyment  of  the  perambulation  and  the  company  of 
his  agreeable  and  well-equipped  guide.  Mr.  L'Estrange 
discourses  of  the  past  and  present  of  Winchester  in  a  manner: 
equally  persuasive  and  interesting.  All  Dryasdust  instincts, 
with  the  tiresome  and  contentious  disquisitions  they  breed,  are  as 
remote  from  his  method  as  any  other  form  of  many-headed 
pedantry,  and  his  itinerary  is  altogether  what  the  ideal  British 
Association  holiday  should  be.  It  is  a  recreative  excursion,  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  which  is  duly  apportioned  and  fitly  com- 
bined. On  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  the  cathedral,  the 
castle,  and  the  school  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  gathered  from  many 
sources  and  supplied  much  illustrative  comment  of  an  anti- 
quarian nature.  Further  afield,  beyond  the  city  bounds,  the 
author's  wanderings  embrace  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  St.  Cross, 
with  its  noble  church,  the  quaint  village  of  Twyford,  Wyke, 
Sparsholt,  and  other  villages,  the  county  proving  scarcely  less 
productive  of  antiquities  and  stories  of  times  long  past  thau 
tli>'  venerable  city  itself.  Altogether,  with  Mr.  Harper's  ex- 
cellent drawings,  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  its 
class. 

Two  volumes  of  Wordsworth  are  before  us — Selections  from 
Wordsworth,  edited  by  Professor  Knight  and  other  members  of 
the  Wordsworth  Society  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  and  Selec- 
tions from  Wordsworth,  by  A.  J.  George,  M.A.  (Boston,  U.S.A. : 
Heath  &  Co.)  There  are  good  features,  such  as  the  chronological 
arrangement,  common  to  both  books,  though  Professor  Knight's 
selection  may  justly  claim  precedence,  on  the  ground  of  its  some- 
what fuller  representation  of  the  poet's  work.  The  notes  are 
brief  and  sufficient,  and  the  selection  shows  at  all  points  extreme 
care  and  excellent  judgment.  The  book  certainly  merits  the 
approbation  of  all  Wordsworthians,  and  should,  if  any  selection 
may,  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  compiler's  aim,  which  is  to 
popularize  the  poet  among  "the  masses  "  and  increase  the  number 
of  the  "  fit  audience  "  that  reads  him  gladly.    Mr.  Grove's  volume 

(3)  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure.    Par  Jean  de  la  Brete.    Paris:  Plon. 
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comprises  an  excellent  selection  and  a  more  liberal  annotation, 
such  as  American  readers  who  have  not  Professor  Knight's 
edition  of  the  poet  at  hand  may  be  grateful  for. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hudson  Yong's  Lyrics  (New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls)  may  be  said  to  do  no  more  than  respond  to  the  mode- 
rate expectations  aroused  by  the  present  standard  of  the  American 
minor  bard.  There  are  sonnets  and  songs,  the  verse  of  which 
flows  smoothly  enough,  though  it  were  hard  to  designate  the 
purport  or  to  shape  the  impressions  they  yield.  A  bolder  spirit 
is  Sir.  Thomas  James  Macartney,  who  offers  A  Bid  for  the 
Laureateship  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  a  volume  of  ballads  dedicated  to 
warlike  themes  and  others,  most  of  which  are  modestly  com- 
mended by  the  author  in  an  introduction,  wherein  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  poet  does  not  in  good  faith  put  in  a  claim  to 
succeed  Lord  Tennyson,  but  is  convinced,  all  the  same,  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  his  work  and  has  produced  "true  and  high- 
class  poetry."  Few  there  be,  we  fancy,  who  will  accept  Mr. 
Macartney's  estimate  of  himself  and  labours.  His  ballads  are 
of  the  ordinary  "recitation"  order,  and  may  be  effective  with 
platform  elocutionists.  That  they  will  find  readers  of  the  other 
sort  we  are  exceedingly  doubtful. 

Mr.  Cameron  Macdowall,  reversing  an  old  and  familiar  process, 
has  made  of  a  drama,  written  some  years  since  in  what  he 
candidly  owns  to  be  "  blank,  very  blank  verse,"  a  romance  in 
prose  entitled  A  Queen  among  Queens  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.).  Of  the  two  productions,  if  our  recollection  of  The  First 
Empire  of  the  East  serves  us,  we  must  prefer  the  present.  "  The 
great  and  wise  Zenobia  "  is  decidedly  a  more  imposing  figure  in 
the  story  than  in  the  play,  and  Longinus  has  more  of  the  sublime. 
Only  Mr.  Macdowall  really  should  not  be  so  diffident  concerning 
the  introduction  of  his  poetry  into  his  romances,  and  it  is  always 
a  gratuitous  error  to  bid  the  reader  to  skip  it.  The  reader  gene- 
rally does  nothing  less  without  the  suggestion.  Let  Mr.  Mac- 
dowall follow  the  example  of  the  unabashed  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
whose  heroines  made  poetry  when  and  where  they  had  a  mind  to 
it.  We  should  be  better  pleased  with  Longinus  and  Glaucus  if 
they  did  the  like,  without  any  disillusionizing  modesty  or  any 
affectation  for  the  delusive  privacy  of  a  foot-note. 

Two  pretty  stories  for  small  children  we  have  from  Messrs. 
Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. — Bert'^oy  Janie  Brockman,  told 
with  excellent  fidelity  to  nature  by  a  little  girl,  the  victim  of  the 
hero's  love  of  mischief,  and  Erie,  by  E.  G.  Wilcox,  a  more  placid 
narrative,  yet  wholesome  and  cheerful. 

We  have  previously  commended  Mr.  J.  R.  Tutin's  way  of 
selection,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say  of  his  excellent 
selection  of  Early  Poems  by  Wordsworth,  recently  added  ■  to 
"  Routledge's  Pocket  Library."  It  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  Keats 
that  preceded  it,  and  to  better  that  were  a  task  for  the  most 
fastidious  lover  of  poetry. 

The  "reciter,"  by  the  way,  appears  to  flourish  in  our  midst, 
to  judge  from  the  literary  provision  set  forth  in  The  Overton 
Reciter  and  The  Browning  Reciter  (Hutchins  &  Co.),  two 
volumes  of  the  "  Platform  Series,"  edited  by  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Miles.  The  latter  of  these  is  a  fairly  good  miscellaneous  col- 
lection in  prose  and  verse,  including  "  Herv6  Riel,"  and  a  few 
other  poems  by  Mr.  Browning.  The  character  sketches  of  Mr. 
Robert  Overton  may  do  very  well  to  vary  the  reciter's  programme, 
but  we  should  not  willingly  incur  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending a  night  with  the  Overton  Reciter.  These  "  character 
sketches  "  are  written  in  a  dreadful  kind  of  dialect,  for  the  most 
part,  and,  though  not  without  humour  of  a  sort,  are  apt  to  pall  if 
persisted  in.  Tempered  with  The  Browning  Reciter,  however,  the 
prospect  improves. 

A  Masque  of  Honour,  or  A  Saratoga  Romance — both  titles  hold 
good — by  Caroline  Washburn  Rockwood  (New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls),  introduces  for  the  nth  time  that  prodigy  of 
American  civilization,  the  Boston  Girl.  She  is  not  the  girl  of  our 
dreams,  nor,  we  imagine,  of  anybody's  fancy,  and  long  before  we 
have  done  with  her  the  deadweight  of  an  extremely  tedious  novel 
has  reduced  us  to  indifference. 

The  new  volume  of  "The  Ancient  and  Modern  Library  of 
Theological  Literature"  comprises  Cur  Deus  Homo?  with  a 
selection  of  the  letters  of  St.  Anselm,  and  a  brief  biographical 
introduction  by  "  R.  C."  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh). 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  A  Handbook  of  Descriptive 
mid  Practical  Astronomy,  by  George  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  with 
considerable  additions,  the  first  of  three  volumes  (Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press) ;  Tom  Broivn's  School  Days,  with  illustrations 
by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Sydney  Prior  Hall  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ; 
George  Sand,  by  Bertha  Thomas,  "  Eminent  Women  Series " 
(Allen  &  Co.),  and  The  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  by  George 
Moore  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 

We  have  also  received  the  Key  to  Todhunter 's  Integral  Calculus, 
by  H.  St.  J.  Hunter,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Arithmetical 
Revieivs,  by  J.  L.  Patterson,  D.Sc.  (Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Co.)  ; 
the  Catalogue  of  Hindustani  Printed  Books  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  title  and  subject  indices,  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Blumhardt  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  and  Caspar's  Directory  of  the 
American  Book,  News,  and  Stationery  Trade  (Milwaukee,  Wis. : 
C.  N.  Caspar),  a  bulky  reference  book,  with  a  biographical  notice 
of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Leypoldt,  "  the  martyr  of  American 
bibliography,"  a  mighty  index-maker  and  a  benefactor  to  Ame- 
rican bookmen. 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  roe  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likeivise  le  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HER    MAJESTY'S    THEATRE,    Haymarket.  —  Managing 
Director.  HENRY  J.  LESLIE.   HER  MAJESTY'S  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 
At  8  o'clock.   Orchestra  and  Baud  of  Scots  Guards  of  100  Performers.    Conductor,  Signor 

Bevignaisi.  Concert  8  o'clock.  Prices  of  admission,  Is.  to  £3  3s  Business  Manager,  Mr. 

F.  S.  Fleming. 


DRTJRY  LANE  (The  National  Theatre).— Augustus  Harris, 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  Every  Evening  at  8,  THE  ROYAL  OAK.  Misses  Winifred 

Emery,  Neilson ,  Grey,  Atuerton,  und  Fanny  Brough  ;  Messrs.  Henry  Neville,  Ai  thur  Dacre, 
Lahlache,  Loraine,  Jjubell,  Lyons,  Thomas,  Stephens,  and  Harry  Nicholls,i:c.  At  7.20,  THE 
OPERA  CLOAK. 


T  YCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.- Every  Evening  at  Eight 

-*— '  o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.   Carriages  at  11.— LY  CEUM. 


T  YRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

-1-^  This  Evening,  at  8.60,  DORIS  :  Mesdames  Marie  Tempest,  Alice  Barnett,  Harriet 
Covenev,  Ilettis  Lund,  and  Hilda  Glen  ;  Messrs.  Ben  Davies,  C.  Hayden  Cuffin,  S.King, 
W.  T.  Hcmsley,  Frank  M.  Wood,  and  Arthur  Williams.  Preceded  at  7.40  by  LOVE'S 
TRICKERY. 


ROYAL  AQUARIUM.  —  SAMSON,  the  Strongest  Man 
living,  in  the  theatre  at5.15  and  9.40.  LOCK  HART'S  ELEPHANTS,  the  Cannibals 
fromTierra  del  Fucgo,  the  Figaros,  O'Brian  and  Reddin,  Bella  and  Bijou,  Darner's  Donkey3 
and  Gi:ats,  the  Rossbaeh  Troupe,  the  Poluskis,  Mile.  LE1P1C  in  her  great  aerial  act,  the 
WHITE  KANGAROO,  Ellie  Stuart;  Beckwith's  Swimming  Performance,  about  5  and  9.30. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE    SATURDAY  CONCERT.— 

Saturday,  October  26th,  ut  Three.  Vocalist:  Mme.  Elvira  Gam  bogi ;  Pianoforte,  SeSor 
Albeniz  (his  rir.-t  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  The  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  Programme  will  include  :  — Overture,  "  Coriolan  " 
(Beethoven) ;  Conceito  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (Schumann);  Symphony  in  B  fiat 
(Op.  GO)  ;  Dr.  Bernhurd  Scholz  (first  time  in  England) ;  Solos  tor  Pianoforte  (Alheniz)  — 
(a)  Seviliana,  tb)  Cotillon  VaUe,  (c)  Impromptu.  Concert  Overture,  "The  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage  "  (Mendelseohn).  


QROSVENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is  Ten  to  Six. 

A  RTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY.— The 

NEW  GALLERY',  Regent  Street  SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 

to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

WALTER  CRANE.  President.    ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 


THE 

GR0SVEN0R  GALLERIES, 

135  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


These  well-known  Galleries  can  accommodate  Fifteen  Hundred 
Persons,  and  may  be  engaged  for 

PRIVATE  "AT  HOMES,"  SOIREES, 
CONVERSAZIONES,  BANQUETS,  &c.  &c. 


The  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  opened  on  the  15th  inst. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 


Applications  should  be  made  to  the  General  Manager. 


THE  FLYING  J  PEN. 

The  DELIGHT  of  all  WRITERS.  A  Fountain  Pen  without  com- 
plications. A  Superior  J  Ten  which  will  write  over  100  words  with  one 
dip  of  ink. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.   Sample  box.  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
MACNIVEN  4i  CAMERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET, 
EDINBURGH.    (Established  1770.) 
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AN  UN-MANIFEST  MANIFESTO. 

IT  is  ilways  rather  rash  to  speak  for  others,  but  impartial 
ami  -areful  observers  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  dis- 
cover not  a  little  disappointment  in  the  Gladstonian  mind 
over  the  suddenly-arranged  and  much-discussed  oration  at 
Southport.  For  some  days  the  paragraph-mongers  and  the 
•writers  of  "  notes  "  had  been  furiously  busy  over  the  goings 
and  comings  at  Hawarden,  and  over  the  hasty  resolve  to 
deliver  a  great  speech  last  Wednesday.  It  was  more  than 
whispered  that,  if  not  an  elaborate  revelation,  at  least 
significant  hints  of  new  departures  in  Gladstonian  policy, 
would  be  given.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  frame  an  anathema 
on  the  wicked  Government  and  an  indictment  of  its  crimes 
which  would  not  only  seat  Sir  Robert  Peel  triumphantly 
at  Brighton,  but  sweep  a  Tory  member  into  the  vast  inane 
"  at  "  (as  one  of  the  tinest  and  least  hackneyed  of  Jacobite 
songs  has  it)  "  every  whiff  of  his  tartan  plaidie."  Some 
very  sanguine  or  very  credulous  souls  even  whispered  that 
that  new  Home  Rule  scheme  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  so  politely,  so  unwearyingly,  and  unsuccessfully 
asked  would  make  its  appearance.  Alas  for  the  vanity 
of  human  expectations  I  All  the  mysterious  doings,  as 
of  a  kind  of  Catilinarian  conspiracy  (which  communi- 
cated to  the  frames  of  a  certain  class  of  newspaper  reader 
a  delicious  horror  as  they  read  how  Lord  This  had 
driven  from  Chester,  and  Mr.  That  had  walked  from 
somewhere  else),  all  the  precautions  of  stage  caballing 
which  had  been  observed,  led  up  to  a  very  ordinary  plat- 
form speech,  with  rather  more  of  the  usual  Gladstonian 
ambages,  and  rather  less  of  the  usual  Gladstonian  fire,  with- 
out a  hint  of  new  programmes  or  new  departures,  without 
(is  it  necessary  to  say  it  ?)  what  Mr.  Gladstone  might  him- 
self call  the  ghost  of  a  scintilla  of  a  suspicion  of  any  new 
Home  Rule  "  plan  "—a  speech  in  whose  Gladstonian  com- 
mentators it  is  surely  not  fancy  which  makes  us  detect  a 
disappointed  turning  to  the  sound  and  fury  even  of  Sir 
William  Harcocrt  himself. 

Such  disappointment  is  certainly  warrantable  enough. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  be  quite  "the  ruler  of  the  world," 
as  some  enthusiastic  Southporter  called  him ;  indeed,  we 
had  thought  that  that  position  was  otherwise  and  already 
filled.  But  he  is  the  most  important  person  on  one  political 
side  in  England.  And  the  most  important  person  on  one 
political  side  in  England  does  not  usually  break  the  arranged 
order  of  political  events  to  deliver  a  "  first-class  "  speech 
(especially  after  heralding  the  sudden  resolve  with 
mysterious  conciliabules  and  conferences)  without  some 
special  purpose.  The  special  purpose  in  the  Southport 
speech  can  only  be  found  by  supposing  that  some  system 
of  passwords  was  arranged  in  the  dead  of  night  at  Hawarden, 
and  that  apparently  trivial  platitudes  about  the  control  of 
the  police,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Turks,  and  the  secret 
of  cohesion  among  Irishmen,  have,  on  some  cryptographic 
or  cryptolalic  system,  a  quite  different  meaning.  In  that 
case  we  must  leave  it  to  the  political  Mr.  Donnellys  to 
piece  together  the  scattered  keywords,  and  elaborate  the 
hidden  significance.  On  the  face  of  it  the  ruler  of  the 
world  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  delivered  a  very  intelli- 
gible allocution  to  his  subjects.  It  is  noticeable,  no  doubt, 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  availing  himself  of  all  his 
sleight  of  tongue  to  make  censures  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks  thirteen  years  ago  sound  as  if  they  were  descrip- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  now,  gives  only  the  most 
cautious  and  gingerly  sanction  to  the  reports  of  Cretan 
outrages,  and  distinguishes  (in  a  manner  which  would  do 
him  some  credit  if  we  could  suppose  that  he  wished  to  draw 
his  audience's  attention  to  the  distinction  instead  of  to 
make  a  political  "pass")  between  Cretan  "reports"  and 
Armenian  "  evidence."    When  he  came  to  criticism  of  the 


Government,  he  seemed  to  be  surprisingly  out  of  pocket. 
The  J  ubilee  coinage  is,  it  seems,  ugly,  and  apparently  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  in  power,  it  would  have  been  beautiful.  The- 
Government  has  not  passed  all  the  measures  indicated  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Gladstone's: 
Governments  have  invariably  carried  through  everything 
proposed  in  that  elastic  and  sanguine  document.  There  was 
a  Minister  of  Agriculture  before  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  he  was  not  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  but  still,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  (it 
was  "almost  nothing,"  again  admits  this  wonderful  contro- 
versialist), he  sometimes  agriculturally  ministered.  Such 
Bills  as  have  been  carried,  and  as  are  good  Bills,  were  carried 
by  the  help  of  the  Gladstonians ;  such  Bills  as  the  Glad- 
stonians  did  not  help  to  carry,  were  either  not  carried  or 
were  bad  Bills.  The  Irish  Union  was  associated  with 
"  shameful  proceedings."  Irish  combination  is  "  peaceful  and 
"  not  criminal"  combination.  If  the  Southport  meeting  had 
been  held  under  Irish  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been 
held  under  English  circumstances.  "  Municipal  and  Local 
"  Government  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland  "  (this 
is  said  when  an  inhabitant  of  Southport  can  hardly  open 
his  newspaper  without  finding  some  instance  where  muni- 
cipal and  local  governors  in  Ireland  have  lavished  silly  insult 
on  the  Government  of  the  country,  or  refused  to  do  their 
proper  work).  And  then,  with  a  little  of  the  weary  old 
jangle  about  the  statistics  of  offences  in  Ireland  and  the 
statistics  of  votes  in  England,  Mr.  Gladstone  closed  a 
speech  in  which,  for  a  wonder  (or  rather  for  no  wonder), 
even  his  most  frantic  partisans  have  not  discovered  the 
greatest  speech  he  ever  made,  but  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  epithets  of  praise  whatever, 
and  still  harder  put  to  it  to  disguise  their  own  disappoint- 
ment. 

We  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy,  or  at  least  a  certain 
condolement,  with  Mr.  Gladstone.     He  has  had  what 
seems  to  his  followers  an  extraordinary,  and  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  not  inconsiderable,  run  of  luck  in  the  late  elections, 
and  it  appears  to  have  occurred,  either  to  his  own  sanguine 
temperament  or  to  some  of  his  advisers,  that  it  would 
be  well  to   take   it  at  the   fiood  and   make   a  great 
speech.     He  has  taken   it  at  the   flood,   and   he  has 
made  a  speech  which,  by  the  tacit  confession  of  his  own 
followers,  is  not  exactly  great — indeed,  which  contains 
scarcely  more  matter,  and  is  put  with  scarcely  more  force, 
than  the  ordinary  platform  harangues  which  half  a  dozen 
of  his  followers  can  produce,  and  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
produce  about  once  a  fortnight.     There  is  neither  light 
nor  leading  in  it  for  his  friends,  neither  dazzlement  nor 
discomfiture  for  his  foes.     The  electors  of  Brighton  pri- 
marily, and  the  people  of  England  generally,  are  invited 
to  vote  for  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which  is  still  sealed  up ; 
for  Disestablishment  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  if  Scotland 
and  Wales  wish  for  it  (which  puts  the  question  no  further 
than  both  were  put  before) ;  for  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  only  indicated  by  the  reminder  that  one  half-European, 
half- Asiatic  nation  did  shocking  things  thirteen  years  ago 
for  a  home  policy  which  contains  little  more  inspiriting 
than  a  few  amendments  to  the  Local  Government  and  Allot- 
ments Acts ;  for  an  Irish  policy  which  reduces  its  intelligible 
expression  to  the  statements  that  the  Union  was  very  shame- 
ful, that  boiling-water  throwers  are  very  peaceful,  that 
it  is  disgraceful  of  policemen  to  go  into  a  shop,  not  because 
they  want  anything,  but  to  see  if  they  will  be  refused  (the 
action  of  inspectors  of  milk  in  this  country  must  seem  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  base  mixture  of  tyranny  and  fraud) ;  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  between  different  classes 
(except  landlords)  in  Ireland,  and  that  England  ought  to 
afford  Ireland  a  "  sisterly  embrace " — from  which  we  can 
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only  suppose  that  when  the  Prodigal  Son  asked  for  the  por- 
tion of  goods  that  fell  to  him  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
described  this  as  a  "  filial  hug."  All  this  they  have  had 
before  a  hundred  times,  even  the  cautious  advance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  approval  of  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign being  so  cautious  as  to  be  all  but  imperceptible.  If  they 
find  the  repetition,  with  less  force  and  less  sweetening  of 
ornament,  stimulating,  they  may  be  congratulated  on  their 
freedom  from  the  usual  course  of  the  dram-drinker,  poli- 
tical and  other ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  congratulated  on 
anything  else. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  MUSIC-HALLS. 

THE  London  County  Council  has  earned  for  the  first 
time  warm  approval  by  the  manner  in  which  it  dis- 
charged last  week  the  most  important  duty  transferred  to  it 
from  the  Middlesex  magistrates.  So  far  as  the  Council  as 
a  body  is  concerned,  the  praise  has  been  well  earned  and 
justly  bestowed.  The  decisions  at  which  the  majority — 
the  very  considerable  majority — of  members  arrived  were 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  common  sense.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Licensing 
Committee,  which  had  in  several  instances  to  be  overruled. 
Lord  Eosebery,  whose  consent  to  be  again  nominated  as 
Chairman  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction,  thought  it 
necessary  or  politic  to  congratulate  Mr.  McDougall  upon 
his  energy  and  vigour  as  a  self-constituted  Inquisitor- 
General.  It  should  be  said  in  Mr.  McDougall's  favour 
that  in  the  Council  Chamber  he  conducted  himself  with 
decency,  and  avoided  the  deplorable  example  set  by  Mr. 
Charrington.  The  language  repeatedly  adopted  by  the 
latter  Councillor,  in  reference  to  the  morals  of  women  who 
frequent  music-halls,  was  not  only  indecorous,  but  unmanly 
and  unchristian.  Mr.  Nathan  Robinson's  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  cruel  and  hypocritical  policy  of  hunting  from 
pillar  to  post  every  woman  susp  c  ed  of  vice  is  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  Pharisees  like  Mr. 
Charrington  profess,  and  do  not  follow.  While,  however, 
giving  credit  to  Mr.  McDougall  for  the  comparative  self- 
restraint  which  he  observed,  we  would  venture  to  point 
out  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  course  which  he  pursued. 
Instead  of  travelling  for  health  or  recreation,  this  gentle- 
man, says  Lord  Eosebery,  nobly  employed  himself  in  going 
round  from  one  music-hall  to  another,  accompanied  by  a 
pencil  and  a  note-book.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  this  proceeding  to  that  of  another 
notorious  busybody  four  or  five  years  ago.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  McDougall  and  for  the  public,  the  County  Council 
are  not  called  upon  to  grant  or  withhold  licences  for  the 
places  visited  by  the  inquisitor  of  1885.  Most  people  will 
agree  with  Lord  Eosebery  in  thinking  that  the  ordinary 
music-hall  song,  especially  when  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  is  not  particularly  amusing.  But  if  anybody's 
morals  are  capable  of  being  corrupted  by  it,  they  must,  in 
the  famous  phrase  of  Junius,  have  reached  that  maturity 
of  corruption  at  which  the  worst  examples'  cease  to  be  con- 
tagious. The  extreme  silliness  of  these  ditties  is  really 
distressing.    Their  impropriety  is  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

Whenever  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  struc- 
ture of  a  music-hall  was  unsafe,  the  Council  rightly  sup- 
ported the  Committee,  and  refused  the  application.  The 
question  of  ethics  was  obviously  a  very  different  one.  Mr. 
McDougall's  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  his  task  may 
be  imagined.  The  songs  sung  at  these  entertainments  are 
not  printed,  so  that  the  unhappy  man  must  have  been 
reduced  to  relying  upon  his  note-book  for  the  jokes  and 
upon  his  memory  for  the  style.  Lord  Eosebery  reminded 
the  Council  that  the  duties  cast  upon  them  were  quasi- 
judicial,  and  ought  to  be  discharged  in  a  judicial  spirit. 
But  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  judicial  procedure,  at  least 
in  this  country,  that  a  judge  cannot  be  a  witness  in  a 
cause  tried  before  himself.  The  business  of  the  Licensing 
Committee  is  to  take  evidence,  not  to  make  it.  They  did 
communicate  with  the  police,  through  Mr.  Monro,  and  the 
police  reported  that  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  any  of  the  institutions  for  which  renewed  licences 
were  sought.  Of  course  the  Committee  were  not  bound, 
though  they  would  perhaps  have  done  well,  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  negative  result.  They  might  fairly  enough  have 
given  a  hearing  to  any  respectable  person  who  could 
prove  any  gross  violation  of  decorum.  But,  if  the  Council 
encourage  or  tolerate  the  efforts  of  any  "  represen- 
"  tative  "  Paul  Pry  who  may  have  a  fancy  for  what 
Scotch    lawyers   call   "  vicious   intromission,"   they  will 


bring  themselves  into  general  disrepute,  and  a  clean 
sweep  will  be  made  of  them  two  years  hence.  There 
are  many  worthy  persons — we  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  McDougall  is  one  of  them — who  regard  all  public 
amusements  as  unedifying,  and  theatres  or  music-halls 
as  downright  wicked.  They  are  entitled  to  hold  their 
opinions,  and  to  abstain  from  going  to  the  play.  But 
the  reign  of  the  Puritan  will  require  a  greater  man 
than  Mr.  McDougall  to  re-establish  it  in  London.  If 
Lord  Eosebery,  instead  of  patting  this  rather  grotesque 
personage  effusively  on  the  back,  had  administered  to  him  a 
mild  snubbing,  he  would  have  increased  his  own  reputa- 
tion for  sagacity  at  the  cost  of  a  little  temporary  un- 
popularity. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

AT  the  meetings  of  the  Fox  Club,  after  the  names  of  Fox, 
and  Grey,  and  Holland,  "  nephew  of  Fox  and  friend 
"  of  Grey,"  have  been  honoured,  a  toast  is  drunk  to  "  The 
"  memory  of  Lord  John  Eussell."  The  inheritors  of  the 
true  Whig  traditions  ignore  the  later  peerage,  and  recog- 
nize only  the  title  most  durably  associated  with  the  fame  of 
the  last  of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  in  the 
biography  which  he  has  just  published  through  Messrs. 
Longmans,  has  followed  this  example.  He  has  given  us  the 
Life  of  "  Lord  John  Eussell."  The  usage  of  history  has 
been  very  capricious  in  the  matter  of  titles.  As  Lord 
Macaulay  pointed  out,  it  has  peremptorily  refused  to 
acknowledge  Viscount  St.  Albans  and  Baron  Verulam, 
and  knows  only  Lord  Bacon  ;  which  is  as  much  as  if  a 
future  generation  should  ignore  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
and  Viscount  Hughenden,  and  insist,  to  the  horror  of 
Garter-King-at-Arms,  or  whoever  may  be  the  proper  person 
to  be  horrified,  on  speaking  and  writing  of  Lord  Disraeli. 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole  and  Pulteney  have  survived  the 
titles  of  Orford  and  Bath  ;  Carteret  remains  Carteret  in 
spite  of  the  Granville  earldom ;  and  Shelburne  is 
Shelburne,  notwithstanding  the  Marquisate  of  Lansdowne. 
On  the  other  hand,  Harley  is  indifferently  Harley  and 
Oxford  ;  Bolingbroke,  thanks  partly  to  Pope,  is  scarcely 
less  familiar  to  posterity  as  St.  John  than  as  Bolingbroke; 
and  the  elder  Pitt  is  as  frequently  Chatham  as  Pitt.  As  a 
rule,  a  man  will  naturally  be  remembered  and  spoken  of  by 
the  name  which  he  has  borne  longest,  and  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  greatest  achievements.  Lord  John 
Eussell's  work  was  almost  done  when  he  became  Earl 
Eussell.  This,  indeed,  he  himself  felt  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  constituents  of  the  City  of 
London  just  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage;  he  said 
that  he  felt  much  as  Charles  V.  must  have  clone  when  he 
attended  as  chief  mourner  at  his  own  symbolic  funeral. 
Lord  John  Eussell,  indeed,  at  one  time  contemplated,  as 
appears  from  Mr.  Walpole's  pages,  associating,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  has  done,  and  as  Canning  for  a  time  thought  of 
doing,  the  Premiership  with  the  office  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  leaving  the  Commons  for  the  Lords,  as  Canning 
did  not  think  of  doing.  This  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  troubles,  and  those  of  the  Court,  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  during  his  first  Administration.  If  this  plan 
had  been  carried  out,  the  course  of  events  might 
have  been  different.  The  knot  of  rivalry  between  these  two 
competitors  for  place  and  power,  which  was  with  much 
difficulty  untied,  might  have  been  cut.  The  name  of  Earl 
Eussell  might  possibly  have  become  as  famous  as  that  of 
Earl  Grey,  of  whom  no  one  speaks  or  thinks  as  Mr.  Grey. 
The  title  and  substance  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  bio- 
graphy might  have  been  different.  It  would,  110  doubt,  in 
that  case  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  an  excellent  biography. 

The  association  of  the  names  of  Eussell  and  Walpole 
on  the  same  title-page  has  a  historic  appropriateness.  The 
descendant  of  the  greatest  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Whigs,  of  the  inventor  and  ablest  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
government  by  debate  and  Parliamentary  management, 
has  a  sort  of  hereditary  qualification  for  writing  the  life 
of  the  last  of  his  political  line.  Mr.  Walpou:'s  lineage  is 
indeed  curiously  crossed.  He  is  the  grandson,  and  has 
been  the  biographer,  of  Spencer  Perceval,  and  he  is  the 
son  of  a  Conservative  statesman,  now  living  in  honoured  re- 
tirement, whose  uprightness  and  purity  and  scholarly  cultiva- 
tion recall  the  best  traditions  of  Parliamentary  life.  But 
there  has  been  a  reversion  to  the  Whiggism  of  the 
original  stock.  Mr.  Walpole  has  other  more  positive  quali- 
fications than  these  sentimental  ones  for  being  the  bio- 
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grapher  of  Lord  John  Rissell.  The  historian  of  England, 
from  the  year  1 815  to  the  Crimean  War,  lie  has  a  minute 
and  full  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  the  period  which 
is  covered  by  Lord  John  Russell's  political  life.  The  back- 
ground of  the  picture  was  already  filled  in  in  his  mind  before 
he  undertook  the  special  task  which  he  has  successfully 
accomplished.  Mr.  Walpole's  Life,  of  Lord  John  Russell 
is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  work  of  skill  rather  than  of 
genius,  of  the  artisan  rather  than  of  the  artist.  There  are 
some  biographies  which,  by  charm  of  form  and  style,  have 
taken  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  independent  of  the 
secondary  interest  attaching  to  their  subject— such  as,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  contemporary  instances,  Carlyle's 
Sterling,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Disraeli's  Lord  George 
Bentinch.  There  are  others  in  which  both  sources  of  inte- 
rest combine,  as  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Early  History 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  If  Sir  George  could  have  been 
contented  for  a  few  years,  instead  of  only  for  a  few  months, 
with  the  pursuits  of  an  English  gentleman  in  exile  from 
politics,  and  so  restored  to  letters,  if  he  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  beckoned  away  by  a  meaner  ambition  to 
meaner  things,  we  can  conceive  him  writing  a  Life  of  Lord 
John  Russell  which  would  have  taken  its  place  side 
by  side  with  his  Lives  of  Fox  and  of  Macaulay.  If, 
again,  Mr.  Lecky  could  have  been  released  from  the 
lien  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  upon  his  time 
and  faculties,  and  handed  for  a  time  over  to  the  nine- 
teenth, we  can  imagine  his  producing  work  which  would 
have  joined  the  charm  of  personal  portraiture  —  for 
which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Russell  well 
equipped  him — with  philosophic  insight  and  grasp  of 
political  principles,  and  the  mastery  of  a  style  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  imagination,  but  still  transparent 
to  the  light,  firm,  yet  flexible,  to  every  movement  of 
thought. 

Though  Mr.  Walpole's  Life  of  Lord  John  is  not  the 
best  of  all  conceivable  biographies  by  the  best  of  all  con- 
ceivable biographers,  it  is  a  valuable  and  well-executed 
work,  worthy  of  the  author,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
marred  by  the  controversial  character  scarcely  separable 
from  it.  Mr.  Walpole  has  had  to  vindicate  Lord  John 
from  serious  accusations  of  personal  and  self-seeking  am- 
bition, which  subordinated  good  faith  to  his  colleagues  and 
the  welfare  of  his  country  to  his  own  advancement.  We 
think  he  has  done  so  successfully.  But,  in  order  to  do  so, 
he  has  had  to  go  with  much  minuteness  into  rather  paltry 
details.  His  pages  are  strewed  with  documents  which 
might  better  have  been  banished  to  an  appendix  of  pieces 
justificatives.  They  litter  the  ground  in  large  blocks  and 
masses,  instead  of  being  worked  up  into  the  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  book — notably  that  portion  of  it  which 
deals  with  Lord  John  Russell's  retirement  from  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  his  conduct  at  the 
Vienna  Conference,  his  retention  of  his  place  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  Administration  after  the  rejection  of  the  plan 
of  peace  which  he  brought  from  Vienna — is  rather  the 
pleading  of  counsel  for  the  defence  than  biography.  Lord 
John  is  not,  we  believe,  chargeable  with  anything  worse 
than  infirmity  of  purpose  in  these  transactions,  with  not 
knowing  his  own  mind  soon  enough  and  acting  upon  it 
promptly  enough.  His  proposal,  in  the  early  and  dis- 
astrous stages  of  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  dual  govern- 
ment of  the  War  Department  should  be  abolished, 
by  the  merging  of  the  offices  of  Secretary  for  War  and 
Secretary  at  War,  was  sound,  and  was  afterwards  acted  on  ; 
and,  if  he  had  resigned  office  when  his  advice  was  refused, 
he  would  have  been  clear  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the 
end  which  he  aimed  at  would  have  been  gained.  But  he 
yielded,  without  any  selfish  motive,  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  to  remain,  and  so  timed  his  resignation  as  to 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  deserted  his  colleagues  in  a 
moment  of  peril  which  he  ought  to  have  braved  with  them. 
He  ought  to  have  resigned  when  what  he  thought  satis- 
factory proposals  for  peace  were  rejected  by  his  colleagues ; 
but  he  could  not  have  done  so,  or  so  he  fancied,  without 
disclosing  matters,  affecting  France,  which  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  keep  to  himself.  He  therefore  remained  in  oliice 
and  held  his  tongue,  and  the  result  was  his  almost  igno- 
minious expulsion  from  office  when  the  part  which  he  had 
played  at  Vienna  became  half  known.  He  bravely  endured 
obloquy,  not  disclosing  the  whole  truth,  which  would  have 
to  a  great  extent  set  him  right,  but  as  to  which  he  deemed 
his  hps  to  be  in  honour  sealed.    If  he  had  left  office  earlier 


and  held  his  tongue,  there  would  have  been  surmise  and 
suspicion,  but  he  would  have  been  free  from  the  imputation 
of  consenting  to  an  unnecessary  war. 

On  these  points,  which  for  a  time  weakened  the  public 
confidence,  not  merely  in  the  statesmanlike  capacity  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  but  in  his  straightforwardness  and  integrity, 
Mr.  Walpole  puts  his  conduct  in  a  new  and  better  light. 
It  relieves  a  character  which,   as  it  appears  in  these 
volumes,  is  singularly  engaging  and  impressive,  from  the 
stains  which  imperfect  information  left  upon  it.    Lord  John 
Russell's  title  is  vindicated  to  a  high  place,  not  only  among 
English  statesmen,  but  among  English  worthies.  There 
was  a  certain  mountain  air  breathing  round  him,  thin  and 
keen,  perhaps,  but  pui'e  and  bracing,  untainted  by  the  ex- 
halations which  are  given  out  on  lower  levels  of  character. 
There  was  a  granite  basis  in  his  character  on  which  the  foot 
could  firmly  rest ;  and  though  the  soil  seemed  bleak  and 
bare  and  rugged,  it  was  better  than  the  shifting  sand  and 
treacherous  swamp,  often  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, which  betray  those  who  trust  them.    Lord  John  was 
sometimes  suspected  of  shiftiness  and  slyness.    There  is,  as 
has  been  remarked,  such  a  thing  as  the  simplicity  of 
knavery.    The  cheat  is  often  the  most  credulous  of  men. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  thing  as  the  astuteness 
of  simplicity,  the  self-complacency  of  an  ingenuous  mind  in 
little  artifices  of  the  most  transparent  kind  which  deceive  no 
one.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  side  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
character  which  led  Sydney  Smith  to  say  of  him  that  if  he 
once  began  to  intrigue  he  was  lost.    He  hid  his  designs  in 
a  speech  as  the  conspirators  in  the  Rovers  hid  theirs  in  a 
song.    Perhaps  the  moral  quality  which  stood  him  most  in 
stead  with  his  countrymen  was  his  pluck  and  his  love  of 
combat.    The  impulse  which  led  him  when  a  schoolboy  at 
Westminster  to  play  truant  from  his  writing  lesson  in 
order  to  go  and  see  a  prize-fight  was  that  which  led  him 
when  still  a  lad  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  lines  before 
Torres  Vedras,  and  which  later  made  him  drink  delight  of 
battle  in  the  windy  halls  of  St.  Stephen's.    It  was  not  the 
victorious  cause  or  the  beaten  cause  which  pleased  him, 
but  the  struggling  cause.    He  rallied  to  the  forlorn  hope  ; 
and  when  his  own  fortunes  were  most  desperate  his  courage 
was  highest,  his  step  lightest,  his  bearing  most  gallant.  It 
was  this  unfailing  courage,  springing  in  part  from  con- 
sciousness of  resources  and  in  part  supplying  them,  which 
made  a  public  speaker  who  was  rarely  an  orator  always  a 
consummate  debater.    Lord  John  Russell  is  one  instance 
among  many  of  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  that  courage  is  a 
function  of  health,  a  result  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
heart,  the  consequence  of  the  steady  and  adequate  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain.      The  infirm  health  from  which  he 
suffered  through  life  is  probably  accountable  for  many  of 
his  mistakes.    There  is  traceable  in  his  public  career,  in  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  a  want  of  sustained  continuity.  He 
was  flighty  and  apparently  capricious.    The  audacity  which 
Danton  thought  the  first  requisite  in  a  statesman  and  the 
patience  to  which  Pitt  gave  the  highest  place  may  be 
useless  without  sound  lungs  and  a  good  digestion.  The 
physical  basis  of  statesmanship  was  insufficient  in  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  his  projects  were  often  like  the  walls 
which  Balzac  built  round  his  garden  without  founda- 
tions, and  which  the  first  gust  of  wind  overthrew.  No 
one  was  more  ingenious  than  he,  or  more  prolific  in 
plans.     The  sketch  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  he  drew 
up  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper  is  only  one  of  many  projects 
which  he  drew  up  in  the  shape  of  Cabinet  memoranda, 
schemes  of  national  defence,  outlines  of  foreign  policy,  and 
the  like,  with  an  Abbe  Sieyes  fertility.     Many  of  the 
schemes  to  which  later  statesmanship  has  given  effect 
were  suggested  long  before  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
overruled  by  the  Cabinet.    In  1848  he  proposed  a  scheme, 
in  principle  similar  to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  for  limiting  the 
power  of  ejectment  in  Ireland,  and  giving  security  to 
the  tenant.    He  anticipated  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  of 
Provincial  Councils,  and  proposed,  with  a  further  access 
of  unwisdom,  as  we  deem  it,  to  apply  the  tame  system 
to  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland.     But  for 
opposition  in  his  Cabinet  many  of  the  measures — politic 
or  unpolitic,  we  are  not  speaking  of  that — which  have 
made  the  fame  of  succeeding  Liberal  Governments  might 
have  been  associated  with  his  name.    Of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  his  private  life  and   character,   his  sportive- 
ness  with  his  children,  his  harmless  verses,  his  genuine 
but   sober    and    rational   piety,  we  have   no   space  to 
speak.    Many  illustrations  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Walpole's  volumes.    His  dying  declaration  that,  in  spite 
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of  all  his  mistakes,  he  had  aimed  at  the  public  good,  the 
rudest  adversary  will  not  question.  If  with  him,  as  well 
as  with  others,  the  spirit  of  conflict  sometimes  obscured 
this  aim,  it  was  not  the  less  truly  there. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  REICHSTAG. 

"IXTHILE  the  German  Emperor  has  gone  off  on  peaceful 
V  ▼  pleasuring,  with  a  wedding  and  perhaps  some  little 
business  thrown  in,  to  give  it  an  object,  his  representative 
in  Berlin  has  read  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  which  was 
nothing  if  not  businesslike.  The  reported  flatness  of  the 
proceedings  illustrates  not  ill  the  intensely  personal  cha- 
racter which  politics  still  have  in  Germany  ;  but  the  actual 
hearers  of  a  Royal  Speech  form  in  no  country  the  really 
important  portion  of  its  audience.  There  is  assuredly 
nothing  in  the  Speech  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  a  Battle  of  Armageddon,  nor  anything  to  dis- 
turb the  forecasts  of  those  who,  while  fearing  nothing, 
anticipate  rot  a  few  evil  things.  If  there  is  no  defiance  in 
the  Speech,  there  is  a  great  deal  about  defence.  There  are 
references,  of  course,  to  that  peculiar  policy  which  will  pro- 
bably, as  far  as  domestic  affairs  go,  be  the  special  point  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  history  to  which  the  historian  will 
devote  his  attention— the  combination,  namely,  of  active 
measures  against  unauthorized  Socialism  with  measures  no 
less  active  for  the  propagation  of  the  Socialism  which  is 
authorized.  Attempts  in  this  direction  have,  of  course, 
been  made  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Prince 
Bismarck  to  make  a  kind  of  regie  of  Socialism.  There  is, 
further,  reference  to  the  affairs  of  East  Africa ;  and  there  is 
the  announcement  (which  will  bring  a  grim  smile  to 
English  countenances)  that  "  the  costs  of  the  expedition 
"  could  not,  for  various  reasons,  be  kept  within  the  sum 
"  made  available."  The  occasions  when  the  costs  of  such 
an  expedition  could  be  so  kept,  in  all  the  ample  experience 
of  England,  are  uncommonly  far  to  seek,  and  the  Germans 
will  find  it  the  same.  But  all  these  things  are  uninteresting 
beside  the  fresh  appeals  for  aid  "  to  develop  the  efficiency  of 
"  the  army  and  its  readiness  for  action,"  of  course  only 
with  a  final  regard  to  "  the  securing  of  peace,"  and  with 
cheerful  hopes  that,  "  with  God's  help  "  (and  the  Emperor's 
visits  to  friends),  "  peace  will  be  maintained  in  the  coming 
"  year."  Meanwhile  Germany,  wise  in  her  generation, 
makes  herself  ready  for  battle. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  somewhat  eccentric  action 
•of  a  junior  member  of  the  other  great  ruling  House  of 
Germany  should  have  attracted  attention  in  connexion  with 
this  very  Speech.  There  is  not  a  little  oddity  in  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  Archduke  John  has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  possessing  his  full  share  of  it,  combined  with 
a  share  at  least  as  full  of  the  remarkable,  though  inter- 
mittent, ability  of  the  House.  But  his  desire  to  un- 
prince  himself  is  said  to  be  connected  with  despair  or 
despondency  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian  army ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  no  royal  line  in 
Europe  has  produced  more  soldiers  of  ability,  if  not  always 
of  good  fortune,  than  that  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  The 
matter  is  only  important  because,  if  the  Archduke's  motives 
are  correctly  reported,  and  his  judgment  not  over-esti- 
mated, a  serious  discouragement  will  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attributed  the  repeated  recent  attempts  to  run 
down  the  Austrian  army  partly  to  Russian  jealousy  and 
boastfulness,  partly  to  a  merely  mechanical  reminiscence  of 
the  ill-luck  of  Austria  in  recent  contests.  It  may  be  said 
safely  and  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  no  army  in  Europe 
on  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe  depends  more,  even  if  there  be  any  on 
which  it  depends  so  much.  No  nation  has  better  military 
material,  nor  has  any  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  the  class 
of  officers  which,  as  even  tolerably  sensible  Democrats  are 
beginning  to  discover  and  allow,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
replace  by  any  other  class.  But,  for  this  reason  and  that, 
mismanagement  has  been  chronic  in  Austrian  armies  for 
centuries.  It  was  hoped  that  considerable  improvement 
had  been  made,  and  it  would  still  be  unwise  to  take  what 
may  be  the  crotchet  of  an  individual  as  final  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  symptom  is 
not  reassuring,  especially  when  the  other  side  of  the 
Galician  frontier  already  swarms  with  Russian  soldiers  like 
an  anthill  with  ants,  while  reinforcements  are  constantly 
arriving. 


A  JUDICIAL  ALLANTOPOLES. 

TOM  CANT,  butcher,  of  Colchester,  achieved  unexpected 
success  on  Tuesday  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  of  his 
native  town.  He  succeeded  madly,  as  the  French  say. 
Whether  he  obtained  his  discharge  or  not  is  a  point  of 
minor  importance,  on  which  such  records  as  we  have  been 
able  to  consult  are  silent.  But  he  procured  from  the  Bench 
a  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  man  of  business,  and  a 
gratuitous  advertisement  of  his  wares  such  as  his  fondest 
imaginings  can  hardly  have  anticipated.  Tom,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  entirely  cleared  his  mind  of  the  objectionable 
quality  which  his  name  connotes.  He  is  a  practical  cynic, 
who  believes  that  if  you  want  a  thing  you  should  not  only 
ask  for  it,  but  pay  in  advance.  He  wanted  his  discharge, 
he  believed  in  the  goodness  of  his  pork  sausages,  and  forth- 
with he  sent  some  to  the  Judge.  The  practice  is  an  old 
one — older  than  sausages,  or  Western  civilization.  From 
the  days  of  Clodius  to  the  days  of  Palmer  accused  persons 
have  not  hesitated  to  supplement  the  rectitude  of  conscious 
innocence  by  the  persuasive  offer  of  succulent  morsels. 
Palmer,  if  we  remember  rightly,  sent  the  Coroner  a  turbot, 
a  brace  of  partridges,  and  a  barrel  of  oysters.  The  Coroner 
ate  them,  and  was  severely  censured  by  Lord  Campbell, 
who  probably  thought  the  transaction  extravagant  as  well 
as  corrupt.  A  certain  judge,  as  the  Greek  Arnold  de- 
scribes the  functionary  who  was  pursued  by  a  black  hen,  and 
who  had  an  upper  chamber  whenever  he  stayed  in  town — 
a  certain  judge  of  the  superior  Courts  in  our  own  day  re- 
ceived a  present  of  game  from  an  unknown  source.  He 
consumed  it,  and  gave  God  thanks.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  favoured  with  a  letter  from  the  donor,  suggesting  that 
he  should  decide  an  election  petition  in  favour  of  the 
sitting  member.  He  swore,  but  not  all  the  oaths  in 
Christendom  could  help  him  to  return  those  pheasants  or 
those  hares.  As  he  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
election  judges,  he  had  not  even  the  barren  satisfaction  of 
declaring  the  seat  vacant  on  account  of  bribery.  Mr. 
Spedding  defended  Bacon  on  the  ground  that,  having  taken 
gratification  from  both  sides,  he  proceeded  to  determine  the 
case  by  the  principles  of  law  or  equity.  According  to 
this  view,  Magna  Carta  should  provide  only  against  undue 
preference  in  the  sale  of  justice.  But  even  Mr.  Spedding's 
theory,  which  was  perhaps  invented  under  stress  of 
Baconian  enthusiasm,  would  not  have  helped  Judge  Abdy 
of  Colchester.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  sent  him  sausages  except  Tom  Cant  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  few  people  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
buying  sausages  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  discharge 
of  a  gentleman  in  difficulties.  A  more  eccentric  piece  of 
ill-nature  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

It  might  be  supposed,  by  the  loose  and  hasty  thinker, 
that  the  judge  would  have  returned  the  sausages,  or  given 
them  to  the  poor,  and  either  committed  the  sender  for  con- 
tempt or  said  nothing  about  the  matter.  But  Judge  Abdy 
has  peculiar  ideas  of  judicial  dignity.  He  delivered  an 
allocution  which  must  have  been  impressive  to  hear,  and 
which  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  abbreviate.  "  Are  you 
"  the  person  who  sent  me  some  sausages  1 "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  really  must  not  do  it.  I  am  afraid  you  did  it  in 
"  view  of  the  application.  I  thought  it  was  a  parcel  from 
"  a  gentleman  who  sends  me  roses ;  and.  when  I  found  they 
"  were  sausages,  I  was  obliged  to  take  them,  because  I  did 
"  not  know  where  to  send  them  back.  I  must  say  that 
"  they  were  extremely  good  ;  but  you  must  not  do  it.  You 
"  really  must  not."  Upon  the  consideration  of  this  passage 
several  reflections  arise.  There  is  the  subaltern  question  of 
style,  or,  as  some  have  propounded  it,  how  to  be  vulgar 
without  being  witty.  Then,  again,  a  point  might  be  taken 
as  to  how  the  judge  identified  the  "  person  "  before  him 
with  the  sender  of  the  sausages.  Are  all  senders  of 
sausages  alike  1  Then  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  gentleman  who  sends  J  udge  Abdy  roses  is  also 
an  uncertificated  bankrupt  or  some  one  otherwise  desiring 
the  favour  of  the  Court.  The  use  of  the  word  "  must  "  is 
also  very  curious  and  singular.  "  I  must  say,"  "you  must 
"  not  do  it."  It  cannot  mean  compulsion  in  both  instances, 
because  the  Judge  was  clearly  not  obliged  to  say  that  the 
sausages  were  good.  Does  it,  then,  imply  necessity  in 
either  1  There  are  occasions  when  "  must  not  "  signifies 
rather  less  than  this,  as  when  the  feminine  Quaker,  in  the 
well-known  story,  observed  "  Thou  must  not  make  a  practice 
of  it."  Uttered  by  a  great  actor,  the  phrases  "  You  must 
"  not  do  it — and  yet  I  must  say  they  were  very  good — but 
"  you  must  not  do  it  "  would  be  most  effective,  though 
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doubtless  not  in  the  way  intended  by  Judge  Abdt.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Judge  Abdy  feels  towards  sausages  as 
Hurrell  FroudE  used  to  feel  towards  buttered  toast.  The 
saint  succumbed  when  that  esculent  appeared,  and  sausages 
seem  to  be  too  much  for  the  self-restraint  of  the  learned 
person  who  settles  the  litigation  of  Colchester. 


A  DEATH  AND  A  WEDDING. 

THE  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dom  Luis,  late 
King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  and  the  approach 
of  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  have  during  this 
week  kept  up  the  hackneyed  mixture  of  passing  and  wedding 
bells  in  the  parish  of  Europe.  "What  is  called  the  political 
significance  of  such  events  is  always  of  a  disputable  and 
(as  a  popular,  but  not  ignorant,  writer  once  enraged  those 
critics  who  hate  to  have  to  turn  to  a  dictionary  and  are 
too  ill  educated  to  escape  that  necessity,  by  saying) 
"  aleatory  "  character.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  attaches  rather 
to  the  wedding  than  to  the  funeral.  Dom  Luis  of 
Portugal,  though  he  had  not  had  by  any  means  a  long  life, 
had  had  a  long  reign,  as  reigns  go,  and,  as  reigns  go  in 
Southern  Europe,  a  quiet  one.  He  had  had  time,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  put  Portugal  on  a  level  with 
Saxony,  and  above  all  other  kingdoms,  as  having  produced 
a  Royal  author  who,  if  he  did  not  produce  literature  of  the 
very  first  class  himself,  at  any  rate  occupied  himself  only 
with  such.  The  Saxon  monarch  chose  Dante,  the  Portuguese 
Siiakspfare  :  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is,  or  has  been, 
any  crowned  Homerist  to  make  up  the  triad.  In  fact,  the 
Portuguese  sovereign  had  not  much  else  to  do.  Once 
during  the  last  thirty  years  Portugal  has  bad  an  important 
internal  disturbance — that  brought  about  by  the  coup- 
d'etat,  revolt,  rebellion,  candidateship  for  the  mayoralty  of 
the  palace,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Duke  of 
Saldaniia  in  1870.  The  blow  was  parried  with  sufficient 
adroitness  by  King  Luis,  who  gave  way,  only  to  get  the 
better  afterwards.  Otherwise  the  internal  politics  of  Por- 
tugal have  attracted,  and  perhaps  deserved,  little  notice 
from  outside.  The  credit  of  the  country,  once  deeply  sunk 
and  never  very  stable,  has  somewhat  recovered  of  late 
years ;  but  doctors  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  recovery, 
some  assigning  it  to  Stock  Exchange  devices,  others  to  a 
solid  prosperity.  A  considerable  increase  in  manufacturing 
industry  has  also  lately  been  noticed.  But  the  part  played 
by  the  reigning  family  in  all  these  matters  has  not  been 
very  large.  Indeed,  in  both  the  Peninsular  kingdoms, 
which  by  so  odd  a  coincidence  were,  within  a  few  years, 
thrown  under  the  distaff  in  the  first  generation  of  this 
century,  constitutional  government  has  done  its  best,  or 
worst,  to  reduce  the  sovereign  from  the  position  of  a  captain 
whose  orders  are  obeyed  to  that  of  a  helmsman  who  can, 
indeed,  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  by  his  clumsiness  or  save 
her  by  his  skill,  so  long  as  he  is  at  the  helm,  but  who  cannot 
count  upon  the  submission  of  the  crew.  And  this  would 
seem — whether  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  dead  Maria  da  Gloria  and  the  living  Queen 
or  ex- Queen  Isabel  or  not — to  have  been  even  more  the 
case  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain. 

It  is  impossible  that  Portugal  should  not  be  a  subject  of 
interest,  and  not  merely  of  sentimental  interest,  to  English- 
men. The  long  period  during  which  the  greater  Power 
safeguarded  the  lesser,  while  the  lesser  supplied  the  greater 
with  that  admirable  liquor  the  consumption  of  which  helped 
to  produce  our  greatest  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  savants, 
cannot  easily  be  forgotten,  crowned  as  it  was  by  the  almost 
unparalleled  relation  of  England  to  Portugal  in  the  Penin- 
sular War.  Then,  when  their  rulers  ran  away,  when  their 
armies  ran  away  in  a  different  sense  likewise,  when  they  lay 
a  helpless  prey  to  the  spoiler,  we  took  the  Portuguese  up  in 
earnest.  The  obligation  was,  indeed,  not  wholly  on  their 
side  ;  for  the  honour  of  providing  a  site  for  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  something 
balanced  by  the  inconvenience  of  being  made  subject  to 
invasion  by  Marshal  Massena.  But  the  Englishman  may 
certainly  say  that  he  was  bon  prince  to  Portugal.  He 
fought  her  battles,  he  paid  for  everything  he  himself  took 
•or  spent,  he  lent  her  great  sums  of  money  (much  of  which 
has  never  been  paid  off  till  this  day),  he  taught  her  sons, 
under  Beresford  and  Pack,  to  become  something  more 
than  decent  soldiers,  he  gave  her  the  glory  of  being  the  one 
kingdom  in  Continental  Europe  which,  save  for  the  briefest 


moment,  made  head  continuously  against  Napoleon,  and 
started  the  resistance  which  rolled  the  tyrant  off  his 
throne.  M.  Ciierbuliez  would,  of  course,  account  for 
what  followed  by  the  well-known  and  deplorable  want  of 
sympathy  of  the  English  character  with  other  races — 
a  want  of  sympathy  which  seems  something  to  resemble 
that  which  exists,  let  us  say,  between  Swiss  and  French- 
men. Portugal  had  seen  so  much  of  England,  and  owed  so 
much  to  her,  that  she  began  to  dislike  her.  Others  put  the 
estrangement  down  to  the  Liberal  craze  which  came  upon 
England  and  made  her  force  Liberal  sovereigns  on  peoples 
who  did  not  want  them.  It  pleased  Englishmen,  not  of  one 
shade  of  politics  only,  to  represent  Dom  Miguel  as  a  mix- 
ture of  brute  and  fool ;  some  impartial  historical  students 
have  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  Portugal 
really  preferred  him.  However  this  may  be,  things  have 
notoriously  for  many  years  been  becoming  cooler  and  cooler 
between  those  who  were  once  the  fastest  friends  in  the 
European  family.  Whether  Dom  Carlos,  who  now  suc- 
ceeds, will  be  able  or  will  be  disposed  to  do  anything  to  alter 
this  remains  to  be  seen.  He  would  be  a  sanguine  person 
who  entertained  high  hopes  in  the  matter.  King  Carlos 
has  married  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  every 
French  Pretender  knows  that  a  slight  put  on  England  is  a 
recommendation  to  Frenchmen.  Moneyed  men  in  Portugal 
(except  part  of  the  wine  interest)  want  Protection  to  enable 
their  new  manufactures  to  compete  with  English  trade, 
and  the  ancient  pride  of  the  nation  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
handing  over  its  shadowy  sovereignty  in  Africa  to  English 
newcomers.  This  kind  of  international  sulking  seldom 
comes  to  any  good  end  unless  the  stronger  party  either 
shakes  the  nonsense  out  of  the  weaker  or  coaxes  it  into 
sense  again.  Nowadays  we  call  the  former  process  "brutal " 
and  the  latter  "  degrading." 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sparta  with  a  German 
Princess  has  the  possibilities  of  a  larger  political  influence, 
but  only  the  possibilities.  An  alliance  nearer  to  England 
than  one  in  which  the  daughter  of  an  English  Princess 
Royal  marries  the  nephew  of  a  Princess  of  Wales  is  not 
easily  imaginable.  But  the  modifications  of  constitution- 
alism on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the — at  first  sight — rather  un- 
constitutional practice  of  supplying  kingdoms  and  prince- 
doms with  foreign  incumbents  of  their  sovereign  office  at 
so  much  per  head,  have  introduced  strange  changes  in  such 
matters.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  but  just  over  the  half- 
century  in  years,  and  that  half-century  has  seen  one 
dynasty  upset,  and  another  (unless  rumour  lies  very  much) 
thinking  more  than  once  of  abdicating.  The  mischief  of 
such  arrangements  is  that  the  real  relation  of  monarch  and 
people  can  hardly  be  established  by  them.  It  has  come 
nearest  to  establishment  in  Sweden,  perhaps,  but  even 
there  it  is  a  little  precarious.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
"  Supper  of  Candide  "  has  now  nothing  surprising  about 
it,  and  that  anybody  could  get  together  not  only  a  small 
supper  party  of  doubtful  adventurers,  but  a  large  dinner 
party  of  authentic  ex-holders  of  crowns,  or  claimants  to 
them  on  the  most  undeniable  title-deeds.  The  fault 
rather  is  that  the  new  kind  of  king,  even  if  he  is  pro- 
sperous and  popular,  stands  towards  his  people  in  a  quite 
different  relation  from  the  old.  He  is  rather  like  a 
secretary  of  a  public  institution  under  whose  care  that 
institution  has  prospered,  or  a  popular  stationmaster,  or  a 
"  powerful  "  curate.  The  sincerest  efforts  may  be  made  to 
retain  him  in  his  situation,  all  men  may  say  good  things  of 
him,  slippers,  teapots  full  of  gold  pieces,  portraits  of  himself 
in  oils  by  the  best  masters,  or  their  equivalents,  may  posi- 
tively rain  on  him.  But  the  nation  does  not  feel  itself  the 
king's  chose,  does  not  identify  itself,  its  weal  and  woe,  with 
his,  would  regard  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  (all  contention 
as  to  that  contentious  phrase  being  here  waived)  as  mere 
unbusinesslike  lunacy.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  pre- 
tend any  intense  political  interest  in  the  coming  alliance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  certainly  intended  as  a  buttress, 
slight  in  itself,  but  possibly  useful,  of  the  structure  which, 
chiefly  by  one  man's  energy  and  foresight,  has  been  built  up 
in  the  middle  of  Europe  against  the  levity  of  one  end  and 
the  greed  of  the  other.  As  such  it  is  welcome  enough, 
especially  to  a  nation  which  can  still  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Pirseus  to  fetch  off  hard-bestead  royalty,  if  it  be  necessary. 
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DOGS  AND  THEIR  COMMENTATORS. 

THE  person  using  the  rather  clumsy  signature  "  Dog- 
"  hater  "  has  certainly  "  drawn,"  in  a  highly  effective 
manner,  a  considerable  company  of  those  who  write  letters 
to  newspapers.  He  wrote  with  his  pen  what  a  good 
number  of  persons  habitually  think  in  their  minds.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  individuals,  and  seldom 
express  their  "  misocyny,"  as  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
calls  it,  articulately.  They  are  rather  to  be  pitied,  because 
there  are  so  many  dogs  about  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
hate  them  all.  No  one,  therefore,  should  grudge  "  Dog- 
"  hater "  the  mild  pleasure  of  having  provoked  a  good 
number  of  antagonists  to  give  themselves  away  in  a  pictu- 
resque and  abject  manner. 

All  the  antics  of  the  persons  who  think  it  sacrilege  to 
dislike  dogs  pale  into  insignificance  beside  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  dogs  and  muzzles  which  some  anonymous 
person  has  given  to  the  world,  in  pamphlet  foi*ni,  with 
engravings  on  wood.  The  pamphlet  is  called  Hydrophobia 
of  1889  ;  its  Cause  and  Cure  (London  :  "W.  Roberts).  It 
is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "  Written  by  a  Dog  with  a 
"  Sore  Nose."  The  greater  part  of  the  text,  however,  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  a  man  owning  a  dog  ;  but  occasionally, 
for  a  few  sentences,  the  author  has  remembered  his  cunning 
device,  and  put  his  observations  into  the  mouth  of  a  su]> 
posed  dog.  The  author,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  sum- 
marizes his  account  of  the  existing  Muzzling  Order  in  these 
words  : — "  Now  the  matter  is  this  :  The  governing  classes 
"  find  every  year  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  govern  the 
"  country,  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  resort  to  super- 
"  stition,  for  rabies  in  dogs  is  nothing  more  than  super- 
"  stition."  The  dog,  by  the  way,  appears  to  be  of  a  slightly 
different  opinion  ;  for  he — at  least  it  seems  to  be  the  dog — 
surmises  that  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria,  especially  when 
complicated  with  "  anxious  thoughts,"  is  what  "  is  called 
"  by  party  feeling  and  party  scientific  men  '  Hydrophobia.' " 
There  is  certainly  some  difference  between  diphtheria  and 
superstition;  but  it  should  be  added  to  the  credit  of  the 
man  that  the  dog  is  not  absolutely  faithful  to  its  theory  of 
diphtheria,  for  it  remarks  on  the  same  page  that  hydrophobia 
"  is  nothing  more  than  breathing  impure  air." 

These  opinions  of  the  author  and  his  intelligent  quadruped 
are  further  supported  by  anecdote.  "  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
"  that  an  old  lady  died  with  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
"  whom  [sic~\  it  was  proved  had  never  been  bitten  by  any 
"  dog.  It  came  out,  she  once  had  a  pet  dog ;  so  the  intelli- 
"  gent  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  lady  had  been 
"  licked  by  a  dog,  causing  hydrophobia;  and  at  the  time  of 
"  the  trial  of  the  Crofters  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  wit- 
"  nesses,  when  he  came  into  Court,  howled  like  a  dog,  and 

"  shortly  after  died  ;  "  there  is  a  little  more,  but  after 

a  line  so  strictly  decasyllabic  and  in  its  matter  so  suggestive 
of  "  Maud,"  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  say  more  about 
the  story  than  to  point  out  that  the  Crofters'  case  and  the  old 
lady's  case  had  nothing  wdiatever  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  essay  further  contains  a  disquisition  upon  witchcraft, 
because  all  those  persons  who  believe  in  rabies  in  man,  or 
"  hydrophobia  in  dogs,  would  believe  in  woman  having  the 
"  power  of  bewitching  others,  and  bringing  ill-fortune  and 
"  disease  upon  them  by  their  '  touch  '  or  look."  The  author 
sees  in  the  current  apprehension  of  rabies,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  signs  of  a  recrudescence  of  belief  in  witch- 
craft. It  has  been  growing  upon  us.  "  Fifteen  years  ago 
"  England  was  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  as  a  great 
"  Power  than  it  is  now.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  " 
check  "  the  rising  colossal  thoughts  of  such  men  as 
"  Charles  Bradlaugh,  and  the  Government  had  no  other 
"  resource  than  their  old  game  of  superstition  ;  and  to 
"  encourage  the  Salvation  Army  thi-ough  such  despicable 
"  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Newdegate.  .  .  ."  Since  1874, 
therefore,  superstition  has  increased  among  us,  "  and 
"  when  witchery  and  hydrophobia  have  thoroughly  grown 
"  into  the  minds  of  the  millions,  they  will  be  nicely  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  power  who  rules  the  wand."  In  order  that 
there  ma)'  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  wand-ruler  it  is  that  is 
gradually  enslaving  the  millions  by  pretending  to  believe  in 
rabies,  there  here  follows  a  spirited  woodcut  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  somewhat  tightly  draped  in  a  wizard  robe, 
waving  a  long  wand,  and  wearing  an  oval  Union  Jack 
across  his  chest.  Briefly,  but  earnestly,  the  dog — who  has 
relieved  the  human  author  at  some  unspecified  point — 
dwells  on  the  powerful  nature  of  superstitious  motives. 
"  Look  again  at  the  actor  and  the  stage ;  how  jealous  the 
"  Dissenters  are  of  the  money  which  is  spent  by  the  people 


"  in  listening  to  a  moral  sermon,  with  sublime  music  and 
"scene-shifting."  The  essay  breaks  off' rather  suddenly. 
The  concluding  sentence  is  : — "  Most  persons  will  accept  of 
"  a  pup-dog  for  their  children  to  play  with,  not  having  to 
"  pay  a  tax  till  it  is  six  months  old,  and  by  that  time  it  is 
"  taken  to  a  distance  on  purpose  to  be  lost."  We  do  not 
precisely  understand  how  it  helps  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  rabies  with  superstition — or  even  with 
diphtheria. 


CRETE  AND  ARMENIA. 

^T^HE  political  dissenter  is  rarely  a  man  of  much  literature, 
J-  and  it  is  improbable  that  Messrs.  Wigner,  Owen, 
Pattison,  and  the  others  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  have  petitioned  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cretan  "  atrocities,"  know  where  the  following  words 
are  to  be  found  : — "  They  are  not  historians  of  an  action, 
"  but  lawyers  of  a  party.  They  are  retained  by  their 
"  principles  and  bribed  by  their  interests.  Their  narrations 
"  are  an  opening  of  their  cause  :  and  in  the  front  of  their 
"  histories  there  ought  to  be  written  the  prologue  of  a 
"  pleading,  /  am  for  the  plaintiff,  or  /  am  for  the  defendant." 
But  the  reverend  gentlemen  would  have  done  well  to  re- 
member the  words,  and  will  do  well  to  read  and  mark  them 
before  they  again  take  for  gospel  the  assertions  of  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  about  Crete. 
Indeed,  the  Correspondent  himself  might  upbraid  them,  for 
they  credit  him  with  "giving  details  of  the  horrible  viola- 
"  tion  and  mutilation  of  women  of  the  island  " — which,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  give,  but  which  he 
certainly  did  not,  while  even  "  details "  are  not  evidence. 
The  exaggeration  (we  use  words  carefully  ourselves,  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  use  a  stronger  term)  as  to  the  four  regi- 
ments who  were  reported  to  be  mutinying  and  chasing 
Shakir  Pasha  is  another  case  in  point.  It  may  be  said 
(and  the  ultra-guarded  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
at  Southport  is  the  best  proof  of  it)  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  no  trustworthy  details,  and  very  few  details 
at  all,  about  any  Cretan  "  atrocities,"  though,  no  doubt,  the 
unwearying  efforts  of  the  atrocity-mongers  have  made 
Shakir's  almost  accomplished  task  somewhat  more  difficult, 
and  have  rendered  actual  bloodshed  and  suffering  far  more 
probable. 

Turcophobe  mendacity  about  Armenia  takes  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  Crete  it  is  a  little  monotonous,  even  the 
mutiny  being  a  bright  relief  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  in- 
vented or  unproved  outrage.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  in- 
quiry into  Moussa  Bey's  misdeeds  present  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  newspaper  people,  spurred  by  these,  show 
some  ingenuity  in  devising  perpetually  different  results,  all 
of  which  can  be  equally  adjusted  to  show  the  wickedness  of 
the  Turk.  Impartial  onlookers  have  always  admitted  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  partiality  in  this  case.  The  Sultan  is 
not  the  only  person  who  has  adopted  the  great  principle  of 
an  English  patriot,  that  "  it  is  not  well  to  discourage 
"  friends."  It  is  odd  that  people  who  admire  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  shutting  his  eyes,  and  do  their  best  to  shut  their 
own,  to  the  sun-clear  evidence  of  Irish  Nationalist  crime, 
should  be  so  angry  with  the  Sultan  for  not  washing  his 
hands  at  once  of  Moussa.  Moussa  is  a  much  more  re- 
spectable person  than  some  of  the  advanced  wing  of  the 
Parnellite  party,  for  the  simple  reason  he  is  more  than  half 
a  barbarian,  and  they  are  censes  to  be  civilized.  But,  if 
the  Sultan  has  any  such  weakness,  and  if  he  indulges  itr 
he  will  commit  a  tremendous  blunder.  Exaggerated  as  the 
charges  against  the  Kurds  doubtless  are,  there  is  also  no 
doubt  that  they  are  in  part  true,  and  that  it  is  in  the  very 
highest  degree  unwise  to  give,  in  the  most  vulnerable  side 
of  the  Empire,  an  excuse  to  an  enemy  who  is  only  too  will- 
ing to  wound.  The  error  of  the  Turkish  Government  in 
the  matter  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  error,  not  of  tyrants,  or 
ruffians,  or  bigots,  but  of  people  deficient  in  common  sense 
and  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  life.  If  you  are  strong 
enough  to  bid  foreigners  to  mind  their  own  bu>iness  when 
they  make  representations  about  the  misgovernment  of 
your  subjects,  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  do  so.  But  if  in- 
quiries have  to  be  granted,  they  should  be  full,  tree,  and 
prompt,  and  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
remove  real  causes  of  complaint.  Invented  causes  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  remove ;  but  they  are  almost  harmless 
unless  they  can  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  of  the  real  thing. 
And  that  is  why  the  real  thing  should  be  stamped  out  as 
soon  as  found.    No  service  that  Moussa  can  ever  render 
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the  Porte  will  compensate  for  the  harm  done  to  it  by  his 
adoption  of  those  twelfth-  or  thirteenth-century  ways  which 
during  the  nineteenth  century  are  tolerable  to  Gladstonians 
only  in  their  own  friends. 


THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  CATS. 

CATS  are  being  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is 
not  an  emotional  show.  Mr.  Max  Muller  tells  a 
pretty  anecdote  of  how  his  dachshund  recognized  him  afar 
off  at  one  of  the  canine  exhibitions,  and  did  his  best  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  articulate  language  by  affectionate 
demonstrations.  Cats  are  noble  animals,  but  not  demon- 
strative. In  an  effusive  age  the  cat  remains  calm,  dignified, 
impassive,  the  Red  Indian  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
cat  is  not  like  the  dog  ;  it  is  melancholy  to  think  what 
man  has  made  of  him  and  what  he  has  made  of  man. 
Every  vice  of  the  age  reflects  itself  in  the  modern  dog.  He 
is  self-conscious,  affected,  communicative,  gushing,  the 
victim  of  ennui ;  he  thirsts  for  excitement,  for  society,  for 
public  notice.  From  room  to  room  he  speeds,  looking  for 
that  in  which  he  finds  most  society  and  is  most  brought 
forward.  He  is  vain  of  his  accomplishments,  and  delights 
in  begging,  in  refusing  or  accepting,  bits  of  cake  "  from 
•■  Mr.  <  Ilapstone,"  in  "  giving  three  cheers  for  the  Queen,"  in 
saying  "William."  Mr.  Romanes  mentions  a  dog  in  Dum- 
fries who  could  say  "  William."  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
cat  who  attempted  a»ything  of  that  sort.  It  is  told  of 
a  dog,  living  in  a  small  country  house,  that  when  the  local 
magnate  had  other  magnates  staying  with  him,  that  dog 
would  go  away,  and  desert  his  master  for  the  more  divert- 
ing ami  distinguished  society.  The  dog  is  all  expression. 
He  communicates  every  one  of  his  numerous  emotions.  He 
is  so  vain  that  a  large  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  handsome 
colley  has  been  known  to  contemplate  himself  all  clay  in  a 
mirror.  The  dog  must  always  be  "  in  evidence."  How 
much  of  his  acknowledged  gallantry  in  saving  life  and 
attacking  robbers  Ls  due  to  a  mere  desire  to  see  his  name  in 
the  papers  can  never  be  certainly  discovered.  In  fact,  he  is 
bitten  with  all  the  sentimentality  and  effusiveness  of  the 
period.  Even  his  friends,  even  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  will  admit,  on  reflection,  that  the  dog  has  been  thus 
degraded  by  associating  with  mankind.  He  is  by  way  of 
being  a  philanthropist.  "  That  dowg  '11  speak  to  ony 
"  beggar,"  said  a  Lowland  shepherd  of  his  own  hound, 
which  had  gone  up  and  wagged  his  tail  to  a  passing  angler. 

In  contrast  with  all  this  demonstrative  philanthropy  con 
sider  the  example  of  the  cat.  The  cat  has  retenue.  He  has 
his  hours  of  sportiveness,  as  Montaigne  observed ;  "  thus 
"  freely  speaketh  Montaigne  about  cats,"  says  Izaak 
Walton.  He  will  not  disturb  himself  at  other  moments  for 
anybody.  The  blandishments  of  strangers  he  neither  shuns 
nor  seeks — he  endures  them.  He  is  not  the  victim  of  the 
craze  for  society.  He  suffices  for  himself.  He  is  never 
bored  with  his  own  company.  Of  all  animals  he  alone 
attains  to  the  Contemplative  Life.  He  regards  the  wheel 
of  existence  from  without,  like  the  Buddha.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  sympathy  about  the  cat.  He  lives  "alone, 
"  aloft,  sublime,"  in  a  wise  passiveness.  If  you  tread  on  a 
dog's  tail  by  accident,  he  utters  "  the  lyric  cry,"  and  then 
dissolves  in  the  elegies  of  apology.  The  cat  suffers  and  is 
silent,  or  firmly  applies  his  claws  without  remark.  He  is 
excessively  proud  ;  and,  when  he  is  made  the  subject  of 
conversation,  will  cast  one  glance  of  scorn  and  leave 
the  room  in  which  personalities  are  bandied.  He  disdains 
accomplishments,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  cats  are  losing  the  art 
of  purring.  All  expressions  of  emotion  he  scouts  as  frivolous 
and  insincere,  except,  indeed,  in  the  ambrosial  night ;  when, 
*  free  from  the  society  of  mankind,  he  pours  forth  his  soul 
in  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  The  paltry  pay  and  paltry 
praise  of  humanity  he  despises,  like  Edgar  Poe.  He  does 
i  not  exhibit  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart ;  he  does  not 
howl  when  people  die,  or  explode  in  cries  of  delight  when 
his  master  returns  from  a  journey.  With  quiet  courtesy 
he  remains  in  his  proper  and  comfortable  place,  only  ven- 
[  turing  into  view  when  something  he  approves  of,  such  as 
fish  or  game,  makes  its  appearance.  On  the  rights  of  pro- 
j  perty  he  is  firm ;  if  a  strange  cat  enters  his  domain,  he  is 
up  in  claws  to  resist  invasion.  He  is  the  reverse  of  the 
bandicoot,  if  that  animal  is  correctly  described  by  the  poet 
as  "  a  wildly  sympathetic  brute."  It  was  for  these  quali- 
ties, probably,  that  the  cat  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
I  Egyptians. 

It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  kitten  has 
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lately  made  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn.  A  party  of 
climbers  found  him  halfway  up,  and  he  was  condescending 
enough  to  accompany  them.  But  this  was  a  kitten,  and 
youth  has  its  errors  and  excesses.  The  kitten  must  have 
been  in  bad  company.  But  there  was  even  in  this  young 
thing  no  ostentation.  He  set  forth  alone,  and  without 
announcing  his  ambitious  intention.  Had  he  succeeded, 
unaided  and  unroped,  without  a  guide,  he  would  never 
have  swaggered  about  the  performance.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  dreamed  of  opening  a  new  field  to  feline 
industry — that  of  the  Alpine  guide.  But  this  was  a  solitary 
instance.  The  cat  is  not  ambitious.  From  the  dawn  of 
creation  he  knew  his  place,  and  he  has  kept  it,  practically 
untamed  and  unspoiled  by  man.  Though  he  has  many 
enemies,  the  sage  will  still  prefer,  in  a  future  state  of 
existence  on  earth,  to  be  a  comfortable  and  contemplative 
cat. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

THERE  is  always  plenty  of  good  reading  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  speeches,  but  there  is  one  passage  in 
his  speech  at  Manchester  which  will  have  more  interest  for 
all  to  whom  politics  mean  something  more  than  mere 
platform  wrangling  than  anything  else  that  he  said.  Not, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Balfour  can  avoid  mingling  in  the  melee 
of  disputation,  or  that  the  part  he  plays  in  it  is  by  any  means 
a  superfluous  one.  Well  able  as  he  is  to  handle  the 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  rebuke,  and  easy  as  it  would  be  for 
him  to  retort  in  kind,  or  rather  in  better  kind,  on  the  irrele- 
vant abuse  or  pinchbeck  epigram  which  form  so  much  of 
the  stuff  of  Gladstonian  speeches,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
nevertheless,  abstains  from  doing  so.  He  has  evidently 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  enter  into  personal  controversy, 
except  with  the  object  of  exposing  some  "  mendacious 
"  calumny"  or  other  of  Parnellite  invention  and  Gladstonian 
adoption.  To  be  sure,  that  is  enough  in  itself  to  give  him 
plenty  of  occupation,  and  indeed,  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Balfour  acts  on  the  wise  plan  of  making  a  collection  of  these 
spurious  coins,  and  nailing  them  to  the  counter  in  batches 
instead  of  singly,  he  would  have  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  on  the  platform.  The  work  he  has  thus  set  himself 
is  undoubtedly  a  necessary  one,  and  he  performed  it  at 
Manchester  as  usual  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 
A  particularly  agreeable  example  of  Mr.  Balfour's  style 
was  his  exposure  of  those  profound  Gladstonian  jurists  who 
had  been  protesting  against  the  employment  of  "  that  old 
"  and  rusty  weapon  furbished  up  anew  for  the  purposes  of 
"  tyranny,"  the  Act  of  Edward  III.,  under  which  many 
persons  in  Ireland  have  been  recently  bound  over  to  be  of 
good  behaviour.  Little  suspecting  that  this  old  and  rusty 
weapon  had  been  kept  shining  with  all  the  polish  of  per- 
petual attrition,  in  the  hands  of  English  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  from  time  immemorial,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  a  "  gentleman  who  has  a  great  passion  for  Parlia- 
"  mentary  returns,"  applied  to  the  Government  for  a  return 
of  the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  under  that 
statute — an  application  which  has  resulted  in  his  being  in- 
formed that  they  are  to  be  numbered  by  thousands.  So 
that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  return  may  be  packed  up  in 
a  neat  parcel  along  with  the  famous  return  moved  for  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that 
the  increase  of  sentences  on  appeal  was  unprecedented,  and 
with  the  result  of  showing  that  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon ; 
and  the  parcel  may  be  inscribed  with  the  words  "  The 
"  Fruits  of  Indiscreet  Curiosity." 

There  is  matter  for  pleasing  reflection,  too,  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  remarks  on  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  lamentations 
over  the  state  of  County  Donegal,  and  the  mourner's  un- 
lucky ignorance  of  the  responsibility  therefor  of  the 
energetic  Mi'.  Kelly,  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mild  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  imprison  for  six 
months  without  trial,  but  against  whom  the  minions  of  the 
Oriental  despotism  under  which  the  country  now  gioans 
have  obtained  a  conviction  and  sentence  by  regular  process 
of  law.  We  must,  however,  quit  these  not  uninteresting 
though  personal  passages  in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  to  turn 
to  that  which  is  the  true  centre  of  interest  from  the  political 
as  distinguished  from  the  polemical  point  of  view.  We 
mean,  of  course,  the  Chief  Secretary's  report  of  progress 
in  Ireland.  His  report,  it  may  be  objected,  was  on  this 
point  sure  to  be,  was  bound  to  be,  favourable;  and  that 
no  doubt  is  true  to  the  extent  that  any  utterance  on  such 
a  subject  from  a  Minister  in  Mr.  Balfour's  position 
must  necessarily  be  hopeful.     Even  if  disappointed  with 
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the  results  of  his  policy,  he  would,  of  course,  know  that 
any  avowal  of  his  disappointment  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
it,  and  that  the  first  step  to  success  in  almost  anything 
is  to  appear  confident  of  attaining  it.  But  everybody,  or 
every  experienced  student  of  political  oratory,  knows  the 
ring  of  those  cheerful  commonplaces  with  which  a  Minister 
puts  a  good  face  on  disappointment ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  known  that,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  no  less  than 
of  principle,  no  conscientious  Minister  ever  goes  beyond 
such  commonplaces  when  he  is  inwardly  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs.  He  certainly  does  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Balfour's  "  perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal 
"  answer,"  as  he  described  it,  to  the  question  whether  the 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  Ireland  has  been  productive 
of  the  good  results  which  had  been  hoped.  "  Every  ex- 
"  pectation,"  said  the  Chief  Secretary,  "  which  in  my  most 
"  sanguine  moments  I  ever  ventured  to  frame  with  regard 
"  to  the  results,  the  happy  results,  that  might  follow  from  a 
"  firm  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  from  the 
"  course  of  remedial  legislation  which  we  have  begun, 
"  though  we  have  not  finished — every  such  expectation,  I 
"  say,  has  been  fulfilled,  and  more  than  fulfilled."  The  pro- 
gress of  Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say,  had  been 
steady  and  continuous ;  and  he  added  the  significant  re- 
mark, for  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  derived  plenty  of 
warrant  from  his  own  observation,  that  even  those  who 
hold  Home  Rule  opinions,  "  if  they  be  men  who  are  engaged 
"  in  any  business  which  requires  the  maintenance  of 
"  public  confidence,  rejoice  in  their  hearts,  and  sometimes 
"  venture  to  rejoice  openly  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  has 
"  been  vindicated."  Plenty  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  special  sources  of  information.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  proofs  of  improvement  in  Ireland  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  agitators  now  experience  in  getting  together  any 
effective  following.  Audiences  no  doubt  they  can  find  easily 
enough,  and  will  always  be  able  to  find  easily  enough  in  that 
country ;  but  their  hearers  evidently  listen  now  without  being 
moved  to  any  sort  of  action.  It  would  even  seem  that  they 
are  not  more  than  momentarily  excited  by  the  agitator's 
eloquence,  and  that  the  sjjecies  of  vague  popular  ferment 
which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  exciting  some  time  ago,  he 
now  appears  quite  unable  to  raise.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  fact  as 
evidence  of  a  genuine  change  of  Irish  feeling  ;  for  of  course 
it  is  due  in  some  measure  to  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  The  Irishman 
has  throughout  his  history  played  persistently  to  the  Eng- 
lish gallery,  and  when  the  gallery  has  become  indifferent  the 
player  naturally  grows  spiritless.  The  mere  fact,  however, 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  agitation  is  the  main  thing.  The 
cause  of  that  subsidence  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  enough  in  any  case,  so  far  as  the 
Unionist  contention  is  concerned,  to  have  shown  that 
the  pretence  of  Irish  discontent  is  abandoned  as  soon  as 
the  English  public  seems  no  longer  capable  of  being  taken 
in  by  it. 

The  conviction  of  the  prisoner  Coll  of  the  minor  offence 
of  manslaughter  for  his  share  in  the  savage  attack  upon  the 
ill-fated  Inspector  Martin  is  satisfactory  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  showed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Maryborough 
jury  was  prepared,  in  defiance  of  the  disgraceful  hectoring 
of  the  Parnellite  press,  to  do  their  duty  fearlessly  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  were  as  ready  as  any  English 
jury  could  possibly  have  been  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
deed, we  think  it  quite  possible  that  twelve  Englishmen, 
trying  the  case  in  an  English  assize  court,  might  find 
more  difficulty  in  seeing  their  way  to  an  acquittal  of  Coll 
on  the  count  for  murder.  That  he  was  an  active  parti- 
cipator in  the  cowardly  maltreatment  of  the  deceased  officer 
was  proved  beyond  dispute,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  moral  bloodguiltiness  (to  use  a  word  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seems  now  to  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of)  was 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  that  of  the  ruffians,  whoever 
they  were,  who  actually  battered  the  unhappy  man  to 
death.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
get  a  jury  to  recognize  the  somewhat  fine  distinction 
between  moral  and  legal  responsibility.  In  Coll's  case 
the  distinction  has  been  recognized,  and  that  fact  alone  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  envenomed  abuse  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  Attorney-General  in  connexion  with  the 
stale  and  ridiculous  charge  of  jury-packing.  It  is  noticeable 
that  this  accusation  has  hitherto  been  heard  only  from  the 
irresponsible  scribes  of  the  Parnellite  persuasion,  and  has 


not  as  yet  been  re-echoed  by  any  English  politician  who  has 
had  official  acquaintance  with  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  in  Ireland.  Probably,  however,  the  silence  in 
these  quarters  is  only  temporary.  "We  fully  expect  before 
these  trials  are  over  to  hear  the  cry  against  "jury-pack- 
"  ing "  taken  up  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  or  Mr. 
Morley  ;  though  both  of  them  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  at  no  trial  held  under  their  rule  in  Ireland  was 
it  ever  found  possible  for  the  Crown  to  obtain  an  impartial 
and  independent  jury  without  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  right 
of  challenge.  Much  as  they  might  have  preferred  in 
those  days  to  impanel  a  jury  against  whom  not  even 
Parnellite  malice  could  allege  that  their  prejudices  would 
predispose  them  to  a  conviction,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
and  Mr.  Morley  well  knew  that  this  was  the  only  alter- 
native to  impanelling  a  jury  who  by  their  fears  or  their 
partisanship  were  not  merely  predisposed  but  pledged  to 
an  acquittal.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  fully  admitted  in  those  days  by  either  of  the  two- 
Chief  Secretaries  in  question  that  the  Crown  prosecutor 
would  be  wanting  to  his  duty  if  he  did  not  challenge 
every  juryman  reasonably  suspected  of  entering  the  box 
to  register  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  neither  of  these 
two  eminent  men  will  be  able,  we  fear,  to  evade  the  duty 
of  denouncing  the  system  which  they  themselves  adminis- 
tered, if  orders  to  that  effect  are  issued  to  them  from 
the  Parnellite  headquarters. 


INCOMPATIBLES  IN  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THE  County  Council  was  engaged  on  Tuesday — not  for 
the  first,  and  probably  not  for  the  last,  time — in  show- 
ing how  hard  it  is  to  reconcile  business  and  sentiment  when 
money  has  to  be  spent  in  getting  work  clone.  Its  task, 
from  the  business  point  of  view,  was  a  simple  one  enough. 
It  had  to  decide  whether  it  should  accept  two  tenders 
recommended  by  one  of  its  own  Committees.  The  first,  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  W.  Brass  &  Son,  London,  was  "  for  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  the  works  for  the  extension  of  Cane  Hill 
"  Asylum  for  the  sum  of  79,763/."  The  second  came  from 
Mr.  E.  Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  "  for  the  execution 
"  of  the  work  of  erecting  the  superstructure  of  the  Asylum 
"  at  Claybury,  for  the  sum  of  337,945/."  If  the  Council 
had  thought  only  of  business,  its  course  would  have  been 
clear.  On  this  supposition,  its  Committee  would  already 
have  considered  the  solvency  of  these  firms  and  the  guaran- 
tees they  offered.  The  Council  would  have  had  no  more  to- 
do  than  to  confirm  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council  wishes  to  make  all 
London  workmen  happy,  and  intends  to  sink  business,  its 
course  would  be,  we  do  not  say  so  easy,  but  at  least  com- 
paratively clear.  It  would  have  announced  that  it  meant 
to  have  such  and  such  amounts  of  work  done  for  such  and 
such  high  rates  of  pay — and  then  it  might  have  set  about 
bringing  in  the  millennium  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

The  County  Council,  however,  took  neither  of  these 
courses  fully.  It  showed  its  wish  both  to  consult  the 
natural  wish  of  ratepayers  not  to  spend  money,  and  also 
to  satisfy  the  equally  human  liking  of  workmen  for  the 
enjoyment  of  regular  work  and  high  wages  irrespective  of 
the  state  of  the  market.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Brass  & 
Son  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  this  firm  was  able  to  offer  good  terms  because  it  paid 
low  wages.  Mr.  Burns,  who  moved  the  amendment,  made 
a  host  of  allegations,  which  have  since  been  denied  by  the 
contractors,  and  on  the  charges  made  by  him  the  tender  was, 
if  not  rejected,  at  least  hung  up  for  the  present.  So  far 
the  County  Council  would  appear  to  have  gone  on  the  rule 
that  business  is  not  business.  But  then  the  tender  of  Mr. 
E.  Gabbutt  came  on  for  consideration,  and  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Burns  on  grounds  quite  consistent  with  his  former 
amendment.  He  complained  that  Mr.  Gabbutt  is  a  Liver- 
pool man,  that  he  would  employ  Liverpool  men,  that  the 
money  paid  him  would  go  to  Liverpool  to  the  detriment  of 
London  workmen.  In  short,  Mr.  Burns  laid  down  the 
great  and  generally  acceptable  principle  that  the  County 
Council  should  keep  its  own  fish-guts  for  its  own  sea-mews. 
He  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  support.  A  friendly 
reporter  credited  Mr.  D.  H.  MacFarlane  with  the  sensible 
remark  that,  if  London  work  is  kept  for  Londoners,  country 
work  will  be  kept  for  countrymen,  which  in  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances might  be  awkward.   Mr.  D.  II.  MacFarlane  has 
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-written  to  deny  that  be  deviated  into  business  considera- 
tions to  this  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  asserted  his 
bebef  that  London  money  should  be  kept  for  London  men. 
But  the  County  Council  had  apparently  had  sufficient  senti- 
ment for  one  da  v.  and  accepted  the  Liverpool  tender.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  one  of  the  charges  made 
against  Messrs.  Brass  ct  Son*  was  that  their  tender  was  too 
low,  Mr.  E.  Gabbutt's  was  complained  of  for  not  being  low 
enough.  These  two  decisions,  and  the  discussions  which 
preceded  them,  make  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  already 
considerable  mass  of  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the  value  of 
the  present  County  Council  as  an  administrative  body. 
They  are  utterly  incoherent.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
insist  on  the  character  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  about 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brass  &  Sox.  The  immunity  which  his 
position  gives  a  County  Councillor  will  become  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  if  his  language  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  some 
regard  for  courtesy.  A  more  important  consideration 
for  ratepayers  than  the  manners  of  the  County  Council  is 
its  method  of  doing  business.  What  that  is,  the  trans- 
actions of  Tuesday  show — or  rather  they  show  that  it  has 
no  method  at  all.  One  considerable  section  of  the  Council  is 
openly  anxious  to  administer  on  the  principle  that  all  money 
raised  in  London  should  be  spent  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  London  workmen  alone,  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  other  ratepayers.  They  would  sacrifice  alike  efficiency 
and  economy  for  the  sake  of  their  clients.  This  section, 
indeed,  by  the  sentiment  or  the  incapacity  of  others,  gets  its 
way  till  it  is  checked  for  a  moment  by  a  reaction  to 
common  sense.  Then  it  secures  the  upper  hand  again,  and 
so  the  Council  sways  from  side  to  side.  The  result  of  such 
•confusion  can  only  be  in  the  long  run  the  maximum  of 
extravagance  and  inefficiency. 


HOMERIC  BLUNDERS. 

IT  has  often  been  noticed  that  style  is  catching,  and  an 
Homeric  critic  may  be  expected,  if  he  can  do  no  better, 
to  blunder  on  an  Homeric  scale.  Mr.  White,  the  author 
of  the  unusually  copious  and  minute  Life  of  Homer  which 
was  noticed  in  the  Snhirday  Review  last  week,  points  out 
to  us  that  his  critic  has  not  failed  in  this  portion  of  his 
duties.  He  makes  Mr.  White  speak  of  Kleaxax  as  the 
father,  not  the  guardian,  of  Homer's  misguided  mother, 
and  of  Kritiieis,  not  Phemius,  as  his  schoolmaster.  Mr. 
White  perfectly  accurately  gave  those  respectable  persons 
their  proper  titles  of  relationship.  By  an  error  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  called  an  Homeric  slip  of  the  pen,  Mr.  White 
is  made  to  say  "  300  "  years,  when  he  really  said  3,000. 
But  nobody,  we  trust,  could  have  been  misled  by  this. 
Nobody  could  suppose  that  Mr.  White  really  meant  to  say 
that  Homer  wrote  his  poems  in  1589  a.d.  Mr.  White  ex- 
plicitly remarks  that  Homer  died  2,842  years  ago,  so  it  is 
not  in  nature  that  he  should  have  been  so  serus  studiorum 
as  to  begin  composing  in  1589  a.d. 

The  third  error,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  where  the 
Saturday  Review  f-peaks  of  the  "  riddle  of  the  fleas." 
"  Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  damn  their  souls,"  says  (we  think) 
Sir  JOSEPH  Banks.  These  Homeric  insects,  whereof  the 
fishers  kept  what  they  could  not  catch,  and  threw  away 
what  they  did  capture,  were  not  fleas  either,  says  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Wir'Tr  ca  ]s  them  "sacred  insects  whose  name,  in  this 
"  queer  Englan  1  of  ours,  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter."  Does 
he  mean  li  t  and  if  so,  why  does  he  not  say  so?  The 
courtly  Larcher  calls  the  insects  vermine.  "  Apres  avoir 
"  long-temps  balance,  si  je  ne  proscrirois  ce  terme,  j'ai 
"  pense  qu'on  pouvoit  recevoir  dans  une  traduction  une  ex- 
"  pression  que  l'usage  ne  permettroit  pas  dans  un  ouvrage 
"  original.  Si  par  delicatesse  on  vient  aussi  a  proscrire 
"  ces  expressions  dans  les  traductions,  on  n'aura  plus  que 
"  les  equivalens."  Well,  the  insects  were  not  fleas.  What 
they  were  may  be  gathered  from  the  original,  and,  of  course, 
absurdly  apocryphal  life  of  Homer  :  Ka6i]ixevtn  Si  h  yg 

c<j>8(ipl£oirro. 

We  present  Mr.  White  with  the  accents  ;  his  Greek,  as  a 
rule,  is,  like  that  of  ladies,  "  without  the  accents."  So  Mrs. 
Browning  described  the  Greek  of  a  sex  now  so  learned. 
And  now  we  hope  we  have  done  Mr.  White  full  justice. 
The  truth  is  that  Homeric  scholars  no  longer  look  on 
the  pseudo-Herodotean  Life  of  Homer  as  a  book  which 
concerns  them  more  than  the  "  History  of  Jack  the 
"  Giant  Killer."  Neither  the  modern  editions  of  Homer 
nor  of  Herodotus  include  it,  as  a  rule,  and  people  are 


not  expected  to  be  interested  in  the  statement  that  an 
Egyptian  lady  called  Phaxtasia  wrote  the  books  from 
which  Homer  pi-ocured  the  substance  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  the  best-conducted  pen 
not  to  stagger  a  little,  "  like  drunken  men,"  as  Mr.  White 
says,  in  trying  to  understand  an  Homeric  critic  who  seems 
to  believe  in  the  Herodotean  Life,  who  calls  Dr.  Hayman 
"  Haysmax,"  and  who  spells  the  name  of  the  learned 
Nitzsch  in  a  manner  unprecedented  among  the  learned. 
However,  Mr.  White's  Life  of  Homer  can  richly  supply  the 
reader  with  native  curiosities,  and  we  trust  that  nobody  has 
accused  him  of  not  knowing  all  about  the  entomology  of 
Arcadian  vermin,  and  all  that  has  been  narrated  concerning 
Phemius,  and  Kleaxax,  and  the  rest  of  them. 

As  Dr.  Garxett  has  lately  been  reconsidering  the  pro- 
blem of  Homeric  translation,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  an  example  of  Mr.  White's  performance.  Of  all 
translators  he  most  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Magixx  : — 

The  quarrel  of  Ulvsses 

And  Achilles,  son  of  Thetis, 
How  once  the}-  quarrel'd  at  the  feast 

Of  the  immortal  de'ties. 

While  'Trides  chuckled  to  himself, 

"  I  wish  they'd  come  to  blows," 
And  thus  began,  by  Heaven's  deep  scheme, 

Of  Greece  and  Troy  the  woes. 


FRAPPEZ  TOU JOURS. 

SOON  after  the  Dockers'  Strike  came  to  an  end  Mr. 
Gladstoxe  said  a  few  wrords  on  the  subject — a  few 
words,  but  well  worth  considering  and  well  worth  re- 
membering. In  effect,  they  expressed  the  speaker's  deep 
satisfaction  that  Labour  had  at  last  found  a  way  of  forcing 
its  demands  upon  Capital.  To  his  mind,  one  inference 
from  the  story  of  the  London  strike  was  clearly  this : — 
In  future,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  intend  "  to 
"  make  common  cause  "  of  the  general  desire  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work.  "  Labouring  men,"  he 
said,  "  have  learned  to  adjust  the  machinery  by  means  of 
"  which  Labour  can  act  in  the  mass ;  "  and  the  natural  result 
of  such  an  adjustment  must  be  "  greater  efficiency  of  the 
"  power  of  Labour  in  its  competition  with  Capital."  In 
Mr.  Gladstoxe's  opinion  "  the  lesson  had  been  learned 
"  from  Ireland."  Watching  the  operation  of  the  Parnellite 
Leagues,  the  working  classes  had  seen  what  might  be  done 
by  "  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  no 
"  connexion  with  each  other,  in  assisting  for  a  common 
"  object  what  they  believe  may  be  vital  to  all." 

Of  course  there  was  no  originality  in  these  observations, 
except  in  one  particular.  Till  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  no  one 
had  ever  suggested  that  resort  to  combination-strikes  had 
been  learned  from  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  doubt 
whether  that  was  precisely  what  Mr.  Gladstoxe  meant  to 
insinuate.  He  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  processes — 
call  them  "  extra  legal,"  if  you  will — by  which  the  Irish 
conspiracy  has  worked ;  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  he 
wished  to  point  them  out  to  Mr.  Burns  for  imitation  than 
that  he  intended  to  express  the  absurd  opinion  that  Trades- 
Union  combinations  were  never  thought  of  till  the  Land 
League  was  founded.  As  for  the  rest,  the  prospect  which 
Mr.  Gladstoxe  rejoiced  in  was  no  discovery  of  his  own. 
It  never  occurred  to  anybody  else  that  if  society  is  likely  to 
be  disturbed  by  combination-strikes  extending  half  over 
the  country,  the  trick  had  been  learned  from  Ireland.  But 
it  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  labouring  men  were  learning 
"to  adjust  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  Labour  can 
"  act  in  the  mass  " ;  and  that  we,  too,  might  presently  see 
what  could  be  done  "  by  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
"  country,  who  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  inassist- 
"  ing  for  a  common  object  what  they  believe  may  be  vital 
"  to  all." 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  London  strike,  and  even 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  proclaimed  a  patronage  which  no 
doubt  will  become  more  marked  as  the  time  for  the  general 
election  draws  nigh,  there  has  been  an  unending  agitation 
for  better  wages  and  more  leisure  all  through  the  country. 
We  do  not  say  that  in  every  case,  or  even  that  in  most  cases, 
the  agitation  has  been  unreasonable.  However  that  may 
be,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  compliance,  though  it 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  one  cause  alone.  No  doubt  the 
explanation  of  it  is  a  sense  of  social  terrorism  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  ability  to  pay  out  more  wages  on 
account  of  general  improvement  in  trade.  So  far,  however, 
these  strikes  have  not  been  worked  on  the  combination 
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system  which  peculiarly  marked  the  Dock  Strike,  and  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  recommends  for  general  adoption.  In  spite 
of  what  is  reported  from  Bristol,  where  the  dockers  are 
"  out,"  of  making  "  common  cause  "  there  has  been  little. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that,  if  this  remark  were 
addressed  to  Mr.  Burns,  he  would  reply  with  a  fervid  ex- 
hortation to  patience,  and  a  promise  that  before  long  we 
should  see  what  we  should  see.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  a  shrewd  and  careful  manager,  though  not  unapt 
to  blunder  when  he  becomes  excited.  He  has  obtained 
enormous  influence  amongst  working  people ;  and  he  is 
evidently  bent  on  establishing  a  Trades-Union  Syndicate, 
which  is  not  the  less  likely  to  succeed  if  it  continues  to 
receive  the  support  of  that  distinguished  economist  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Burns  has  his  plans,  and  his  idea  seems 
to  be  to  found  them  on  a  basis  of  union  amongst  two  great 
bodies  of  working-class  people — the  servants  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  the  360,000  men  who  are  employed  on  the  rail- 
ways. He  may  not  succeed  in  doing  much  with  either  ; 
but,  when  the  numbers  and  the  particular  employment 
of  these  two  bodies  of  working-men  are  considered,  it 
becomes  manifest  at  once  that  no  better  choice  could  be 
made  as  a  foundation  for  his  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Labour 
League.  On  Sunday  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  of 
some  two  thousand  men — mostly  railway  servants — in 
Battersea  Park,  the  business  of  the  meeting  being  to  sup- 
port the  newly-formed  General  Railway  Workers  Union. 
Mr.  Burns  was  there  and  said  several  impressive  things. 
Experience  had  taught  him,  he  remarked,  that  one  and 
only  one  union  for  each  trade  was  desirable  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  only  principle  upon  which  complete  and  thorough 
organization  could  be  secured.  Each  union  should  control 
its  own  funds,  elect,  instruct,  and  dismiss  its  own  officials. 
Then,  when  each  class  of  workpeople  had  its  union  so  con- 
stituted, they  might  all  be  federated  under  one  committee 
of  council ;  the  business  of  which  should  be  "  to  see  how  the 
"  interests  of  Trade-Unionists,  as  Trade-Unionists,  could 
"  best  be  protected  and  permanently  improved."  Here  is 
the  scheme  complete.  This  is  how  to  adjust  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which  Labour  can  act  in  the  mass  upon  any 
particular  point.  Establish  a  Union  for  every  trade ; 
delegate  a  member  of  every  Trades-Union  Committee  to  a 
federal  Council ;  make  it  the  business  of  this  Council  not  only 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Unionism  generally,  but  to  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  the  federation  to  bear  upon  this  or  that 
order  of  employers,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  Capital  to 
haggle  much  over  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  "  a  fair  prin- 
"  ciple  of  division  of  the  fruits  of  labour."  That  principle 
will  be  settled  by  the  Council ;  though  not,  Mr.  Burns 
Avould  doubtless  tell  us,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  Capital 
to  downright  despair.  As  to  the  means  of  compulsion, 
Mr.  Burns  does  not  shrink  from  stating  them  quite  frankly. 
There  is  no  such  Trades-Union  Federation  yet  as  he  pro- 
poses ;  but  he  warns  the  Directors  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South-Coast  Railway  Company  that,  though  they  may 
reject  their  servants'  petition  for  more  rest  and  better 
wages  to-day,  they  "  will  not  reject  it  six  months  hence, 
"  when  the  system  is  blocked,  when  financiers  from  the 
"  City  cannot  go  down  to  Brighton  by  the  5  o'clock  express, 
"  and  when  the  traffic  is  dislocated."  Give  Mr.  Burns  his 
Federation,  and  the  railway  system  would  be  equally 
blocked,  or  postal  delivery  suspended,  or  the  gas  put  out 
over  an  appointed  area,  if  any  considerable  body  of  master 
barbers  or  bootmakers  ventured  on  contumacy. 

We  are  not  to  make  up  our  minds  yet  awhile  that  these 
delightful  plans  will  be  carried  out,  or  even  that  they  will 
obtain  any  substantial  footing.  But  it  is  evident  that  a 
sturdy  attempt  will  be  made  to  push  them  through  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  most  con- 
vincing representations  as  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  thirty 
years  hence  will  weigh  much  with  the  labourer  of  to-day. 
Undertake  to  show  that  it  must  be  ruined  three  years 
hence,  and  he  will  listen  to  you,  no  doubt ;  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  cares  no  more  for  the  generations  to 
come  than  for  the  generations  that  are  gone.  Still,  he 
might  hesitate  if  no  mere  economist,  if  no  mere  business 
pedant  or  political  Conservative,  but  a  great  popular  leader 
or  two  warned  him  against  the  prodigious  destructive 
tyranny  that  Mr.  Burns  proposes  to  create.  But  where  is 
the  great  popular  leader  to  tell  the  "workers"  a  little 
wholesome  truth  in  this  matter  ?  One  there  is,  who, 
believing  himself  the  greatest,  best,  and  wisest  of  all,  is 
taken  at  his  own  valuation  by  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing-men ;  but  he  lends  his  word  and  his  name  to  Mr. 
Burns.    He  is  foremost  in  exhorting  them  to  "adjust  the 


"  machinery  by  which  labour  can  act  in  the  mass,"  and,, 
when  the  machinery  has  been  adjusted,  to  bring  it  to  bear 
on  obstinate  employers  after  the  fashion  of  the  Irish  Leagues 
in  dealing  with  landlords.  And  none  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  have  uttered  a  word  against  the  tenor  of  his  sug- 
gestions and  his  counsel. 


THINGS  COLONIAL  AND  INTERCOLONIAL. 

TT  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Colonies,  and  notably  of 
J-  Australia,  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  quiet  prosperity  which 
does  not  supply  much  matter  for  comment.  Their  internal 
affairs  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  competent  either  to 
understand  or  control,  and  of  foreign  affairs  they  have  very 
little.  No  doubt  there  are  well-known  exceptions  to  the 
rule  ;  but  it  obtains  none  the  less.  Moreover,  when  their 
doings  do  touch  us,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  a  way  which  it  is 
melancholy  to  touch  upon — and  futile  to  complain  of.  We 
are  interested,  no  doubt,  in  a  passage  of  Victorian  Parlia- 
mentary history  lately  reported.  It  does  concern  us  that 
the  already  severe  protective  tariff  of  Victoria  should  be  made 
more  prohibitive  than  before.  Makers  of  hats,  whose  goods 
are  taxed  on  arriving  at  Melbourne,  may  be  concerned  to- 
learn  that  the  duty  on  each  will  be  five  shillings  instead  of 
four.  Exporters  of  "  quilts — sewn,  cosies,  and  cushions," 
may  be  displeased  to  hear  that  their  goods  must  pay  thirty 
percent,  ad  valorem  duty,  instead  of  the  twenty  which  Mr. 
Patterson,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Customs,  had  proposed 
to  impose  on  them.  But,  however  little  they  may  like 
this,  they  can  hardly  hope  to  do  any  good  by  making,  or 
listening  to,  remarks  about  the  policy  which  commends 
itself  to  the  majority  in  Victoria.  The  colony  has  the 
right  to  impose  a  protective  tariff  if  it  pleases,  and  it  does- 
please.  Protests  are  idle.  A  long  experience  has  shown 
that  the  mind  which  comes  spontaneously  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  better  to  have  everything  dear  ^  for 
the  sake  of  the  seller  will  never  take  in  the  propositions 
which  appear  self-evident  to  the  mind  which  holds  that, 
in  the  ideal  state,  everything  should  be  cheap  for  the 
sake  of  the  consumer.  Neither  do  we  know  that  there- 
is  much  novelty  in  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Vic- 
torian Ministry,  which  brought  in  a  tariff  and  then  gave 
it  up  when  the  opposition  looked  too  strong.  Mr.  Zox, 
of  Melbourne,  who  remarked  that  when  a  "  Government 
"  comes  down  with  a  policy  it  should  be  adhered  to,"  laid 
down  a  doctrine  occasionally  heard  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  not  altogether  dissimilar  circumstances.  But 
the  Ministry  did  not  mean  to  come  down. 

The  water  difficulty  which  has  arisen  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  is,  as  a  political  question,  more 
remote  from  our  experience.  As  a  private  quarrel  it  is 
common  enough.  Victoria  has,  in  fact,  been  tapping  the 
Murray  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  which,  as  the  Times* 
Correspondent  justly  observes,  not  only  means  water,  but 
a  great  deal  of  it.  New  South  Wales,  finding  the  indus- 
trious sister  colony  running  away  with  its  water,  has 
protested.  The  quarrel  is  a  pretty  one.  In  those 
benighted  times  when  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  show 
a  lively  comprehension  of  Australian  interests — partly,  it 
may  be,  because  there  were  no  Australian  interests  in 
particular  to  know— the  Murray  was  assigned  to  New 
South  Wales.  This  monstrous  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  Power  without  which  there  never  would  have  been 
any  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria  to  quarrel  about  water, 
or  tax  the  produce  of  the  nation  which  created  them, 
is,  it  seems,  the  root  of  all  the  trouble.  For,  as  the  Murray 
runs  through  New  South  Wales,  the  "  New  South  Walesers  " 
hold  that  the  water  is  theirs.  But,  as  several  of  the 
affluents  rise  in  Victoria,  the  Victorians  tap  them.  Now 
the  water  which  is  tapped  at  the  sources  of  the  affluents- 
cannot  also  run  into  the  river.  Further,  the  Murray  is 
but  a  narrow  river  at  all  places,  and  in  summer  is  apt  to 
run  underground,  if  it  goes  on  running  at  all.  When  the 
Victorians  take  its  supplies  away  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, there  remains  all  the  less  for  the  New  South  Welsh- 
men. These  last  protest  and  insist  on  getting  their  river 
back  again.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  materials  of  a 
quarrel.  As  between  private  persons  it  would,  we  imagine,, 
be  held  that  the  fault  lies  with  Victoria.  You  must  not 
go  to  the  source  of  your  neighbour's  water-supply  and  drain 
it  away,  to  the  detriment  of  his  mill  and  the  diminution  of 
his  washing  and  drinking  water.  But  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  treating  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria 
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as  private  persons.  If  the  case  comes,  as  apparently  it  will, 
before  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
•the  Privy  Council,  it  may  be  easy  enough  to  decide  that 
one  party  or  other  is  in  the  right  ;  but  how  is  the 
award  to  be  enforced  1  Can  Victoria  be  compelled  to 
destroy  its  irrigation  works  ?  and,  if  not,  how  is  New 
South  Wales  to  get  back  the  water  1  Nations  have  fought 
on  a  smaller  quarrel.  Victoria  and  the  neighbouring  colony 
will  probably  not  go  so  far  as  blows,  but  they  may 
very  conceivably  come  to  more  unfriendly  words.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  go  no  further,  and  that  nothing  will 
happen  to  disturb  the  prosperity  which  has  enabled 
Victorian  workmen  to  subscribe  16,000/.  in  a  few  days  to 
support  a  strike  which  might  have  brought  more  im- 
migrants among  them  to  compete  for  wages.  This  form  of 
the  interest  they  continue  to  take  in  the  old  country  was 
at  least  more  intelligent,  and  a  hundred  thousand  times 
more  mannerly,  than  the  hissing  at  the  Qteen's  name 
which  disgraced  the  mass  meeting  of  sympathy  at 
Melbourne. 

South  Africa  is  a  part  of  our  colonial  possessions  which 
most  assuredly  secures  abundant  notice ;  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons — not  the  least  of  them  being  this,  that  it  is 
precisely  the  portion  of  the  Empire  in  which  we  have  com- 
mitted the  most,  and  the  most  scandalous,  blunders.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  which  appear  to  be  not  unfounded,  we  are 
about  to  be  guilty  of  another.    It  is  said  that  Swaziland  is 
about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Boers.    The  first  comment 
whic  h  a  story  of  this  sort  suggests  takes  the  form  of  the 
■question,  What  conceivable  reason  can  there  be  for  handing 
Swaziland  over  to  the  Boers?    There  are  considerations  of 
honour  and  interest  which  forbid  that  it  should  be  done. 
"We  have  helped  to  disorganize  the  Swazi  organization  such 
as  it  is.    Englishmen  have  formed  a  large  part,  or  even 
the  majority,  of  the  adventurers  who  have  swarmed  into 
the  country,  have  besotted  its  King   with  bad  spirits, 
fomented  its  quarrels,  and  filched  its  substance.    It  will  be 
a  peculiar  infamy  if  we  now  hand  the  unhappy  people  over 
to  masters  who  regard  them  as  immeasurably  inferior  to 
their  cattle.    Then  it  will  be  utterly  disgraceful  if,  after 
allowing  the  Boers  to  impound  a  part  of  Zululand,  we 
further  permit  them  to  seize  this  country.    Again,  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  allow  more  of  the  country  on  the  road  to 
the  Zambesi  to  pass  under  foreign  control.    The  argument 
that  Swaziland  is  surrounded  by  the  Transvaal  on  three 
«ides   and  is  not    immediately   accessible   from  British 
territory  is  absurd.    Its  eastern  border  is  Amatongaland, 
and  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  us  to  assume  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Amatongas.    They  are  willing  that  we 
should  do  so,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  satisfy  them,  for 
their  country  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  on  the  road  to 
the  interior  which  is  being  opened  by  the  new  African 
Company.     It  is  no  small  consideration  that  Swaziland 
is  well  supplied  with  minerals  and  coals,  which  make  it 
worth  having.    Finally,  there  is  something  in  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  last  reports,  the  English  seem  to 
be  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  ruling  faction  among  the 
white  adventurers  who  are  scrambling  for  the  country.  But 
if  all  these  and  other  reasons  which  could  be  alleged  were 
wanting,  there  would  still  be  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  not 
making  the  Boers  this  or  any  other  present.  It  is  contained, 
as  we  have  already  said,  in  the  question,  What  are  we  to 
gain  by  such  a  piece  of  generosity  ?    There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  give  the  Boers  anything  for 
nothing.    There  can  hardly  be  any  one  who  doubts  that 
nothing  is  exactly  the  price  we  should  receive  for  this  gift, 
or  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  either.    It  is  midsummer  madness 
to  believe  that  the  Boers  would  attribute  our  concession  to 
any  motive  but  fear  or  weakness,  or  would  take  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  encouragement  for  further  demands. 
The  measure  would,  therefore,  be  barren  of  any  good.  If, 
again,  it  is  supposed  that  the  English  immigration  which 
is  pouring  into  the  Transvaal  will  shortly  swamp  the 
Boers,  and  so  relieve  us  of  their  hostility,  the  concession  is 
superfluous.    An  English  majority  would  be,  by  position 
and  race,  friendly  to  the  Empire,  and  it  has  no  interest  in 
pleasuring  the  Boer  farmers.    From  any  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  concession  is  to   be  condemned,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Ministry,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  in  the 
national  interest : 


SOME  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TT  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us- — even  if  there 
JL  were  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  it  worth  while 
to  attempt — to  keep  pace  with  the  political  oratory  of  the 
week.  The  panting  critic  would  toil  after  it  in  vain — that 
is  to  say,  if  he  were  unsophisticated  enough  to  endeavour 
as  a  matter  of  supposed  duty  to  catch  it  up.  As  it  is,  he  will 
be  quite  content  if  he  is  a  judicious  person  to  "  fall  out"  ; 
and  though  perhaps  he  cannot  exactly  "  jouk  and  let  the 
"  jaw  go  by"  altogether  without  note  or  comment,  he  will 
certainly  exercise  a  very  rigid  parsimony  in  the  selection  of 
any  specimens  of  it  for  remark.  In  fact,  he  must  confine 
himself  as  far  as  possible  to  "  business,"  and  search  the 
speeches  for  any  matter  which  is  of  other  than  a  decorative 
or  c?e-decorative  character — for  oratory,  that  is  to  say, 
which  has  some  other  object  than  that  of  showing  what 
fine  fellows  the  speaker  and  his  party  are,  and  what  poor 
creatures  the  other  fellows  are.  The  application  of  such  a 
rule  will  of  course  considerably  lighten  the  critic's  task.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  enables  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  Sir  William  Harcourt — of  Sir 
George,  who  apparently  went  to  Fraserburgh  to  tell  the 
Fraserburghers  how  shamefully  Lord  Hartington  had 
"  surpassed  the  limits  of  political  controversy  "  in  remark- 
ing that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  broken  up  his  part}' ;  and  of 
Sir  William,  who  was  invited  to  appear  in  his  celebrated 
part  of  Deborah  (with  a  song)  before  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  performed  with  his  usual  spirit.  If  we  linger  by 
his  side  for  a  moment  longer,  it  is  only  to  remark  how 
delightful  it  is  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  somewhile  Home 
Secretary  talking  of  "  William  O'Brien  " — just  as  he  will 
soon  perhaps  be  prattling  in  the  same  familiar  style  of 
"  Pat  Ford  "  and  "  good  old  John  Devoy."  We  suppose 
Mr.  O'Brien  likes,  or,  at  any  rate,  doesn't  much  mind,  these 
endearments  ;  but,  we  confess,  we  sometimes  expect  one 
of  these  gentlemen  to  turn  upon  Sir  William  Harcourt 
with  the  protest  of  the  indignant  advocate  against  the  too 
elaborate  civilities  of  a  certain  witness  of  doubtful  reputa- 
tion, "  Don't  '  dear  sir  '  me,  my  good  man  ;  I  hate  these 
"  sudden  friendships." 

There  was  a  little,  but  very  little,  more  in  what  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  had  to  say  to  the  Aberdonians,  before 
whom  he  appeared  in  company  with  Mr.  Labouchere;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  irrepressible  companion's  observa- 
tions rather  detracted  from  the  effect  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  certainly  not  the  most  appropriate  of 
speakers  to  "  follow  on  the  same  side "  when  you  are 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  one  of  genuine  and  spontaneous  Liberalism,  and  not  of 
Radicalism,  forced  down  the  reluctant  Liberal  throat. 
"  With  you,  Mr.  Labouchere,"  is  not  the  most  felicitous 
endorsement  of  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  the  Gladstonians  as 
against  the  charge  of  advocating  and  supporting  "  dangerous 
"  and  extravagant  fads."  In  this  case  the  junior,  if,  indeed, 
we  may  call  him  so,  considerably  hampered  his  leader  in 
the  construction  of  his  argument,  and  promptly  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  it  when  it  was  completed.  It  would  not, 
of  course,  do  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  admit,  in  Mr. 
Labouchere's  presence,  that  there  was  any  large  section 
of  Liberals  who  "  regarded  the  advanced  programme  of 
"  the  party  with  suspicion  and  alarm  "  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  shut  up  to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  there 
was  not,  is  not,  nor  ever  could  be,  anything  in  that  ad- 
vanced programme  which  answered  to  the  description  of  a 
"  dangerous  and  extravagant  tad."  With  what  success  he 
attempted  this  the  very  nature  of  the  enterprise  is  sufficient 
to  declare  ;  but  had  he  been  tenfold  more  successful  than  he 
was,  Mr.  Labouchere  would  have  taken  the  shine  out  of 
the  success.  "  The  Tories,"  said  that  master  of  innocent 
malice,  "  asserted  that  the  tail  had  now  begun  to  wag  the 
"  Liberal  dog."  They  said  this  because  their  creed  was  that 
"  the  people  should  sit  still  and  be  thankful  for  anything 
"  they  could  get,  and  not  move  at  all  themselves  in  the  way 
"  of  progress.  But  that  was  not  the  Radical  creed.  The 
"  Radical  creed  was  that  the  dog  must  wag  the  tail,  and  the 
"  business  of  the  tail  was  to  see  that  the  dog  wagged  in  the 
"  right  direction."  This  is  an  unusual  function  for  a  tail, 
and  one  which,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  politics,  has  no 
analogue,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  animal  life.  The  Radical 
who  thus  modestly  disclaims  through  Mr.  Labouchere 
all  pretensions  to  directing  the  Liberal  party  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  it  is  not  to  stir  a  foot  in  any  direction 
other  than  that  which  the  aforesaid  Radical  presents  to  it, 
may,  we  think,  be  very  well  contented  with  the  position. 
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"Whether  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  the  other  Front 
Bench  gentlemen  have  as  good  reason  to  be  contented  with 
theirs  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

Lord  Spencer  is  one  of  those  colleagues  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Administration  (which 
Sir  George  quitted  for  some  reason  or  other  which  we  can- 
not now  recall)  who  prefer  to  talk  about  Irish  rather  than 
English  politics.  The  taste,  we  cannot  but  think,  is  in 
Lord  Spencer's  case  a  little  morbid  ;  but  it  is  not  without 
example  in  those  forms  of  mental  malady  in  which  the 
sufferer's  mind  seems  to  brood  perpetually  over  matters 
which  one  would  have  expected  him  to  be  more  anxious 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  to  forget.  His  remarks 
on  the  Home  Rule  scheme,  and  on  the  shape  originally 
taken  by  it,  contain,  however,  one  point  of  considerable 
interest.  Lord  Spencer,  it  appears,  "  full  well  remembers  " 
that,  when  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  was  being  first  discussed, 
it  was  "  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  among  those  whom  he 
"  saw,  and  they  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
"  that  the  Irish  members  should  be  retained.  That 
"  was  probably  before  the  Cabinet  was  formed.  It  was 
"  only  on  discussion,  and  after  hearing  opinions  from  various 
"  people,  that  they  were  excluded  as  they  were  excluded  by 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill."  Lord  Spencer's  account  of  what 
was  "taken  for  granted  "  will,  indeed,  be  a  surprise  to  the 
public.  For,  if  men  were  more  sick  of  any  one  argument 
for  Separation  than  of  another,  it  was  the  argument  that 
the  concession  of  a  separate  Legislature  to  Ireland  would 
set  the  English  Parliament  free  to  do  its  own  work  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  Irish  obstruction.  However,  assuming 
Lord  Spencer's  historical  retrospect  to  be  accurate,  it  pre- 
sents us  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  great  scheme  of  constructive  legislation  " 
grew  to  that  condition  of  final  completeness  which  has  since 
induced  him  to  demolish  it  altogether,  and  to  inform  his 
countrymen  that  he  is  willing  to  rebuild  it,  if  they  like,  on 
totally  different  lines.  The  process,  it  appears,  was  as 
follows  : — First,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fellow-statesmen 
"  took  it  for  granted  "  that  the  Irish  members  ought  to  be 
retained.  Then  they  had  had  "  some  discussion  "  and 
heard  opinions  ;  and  thereupon  they  decided  that  the  Irish 
meml  ers  should  be  excluded.  Then  they  had  some  more 
discussi  on,  and  heard  some  more  opinions,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  members  should  be  retained. 
And  now  we  are  all  waiting  to  see  whether,  after  more  "  dis- 
4i  cussion"  with  people  who  want,  like  Mr.  Morley,  to  get 
rid  of  the  Irish  members,  and  more  opinions  from  persons 
who,  like  Professor  Freeman,  are  indisposed  to  restore  the 
Heptarchy,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  statesmen  will  not 
come  round  yet  again  to  the  views  embodied  in  the  Home 
Rule  theory  that  the  Irish  members  ought  to  be  excluded. 
Lord  Spencer  had  better  not  be  too  rash  in  committing 
himself  to  the  defence  of  either  position.  Better  were  it 
to  await  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  may  condescend  to 
inform  them  which  horse  he  means  to  ride.  But  that  will 
not  be,  in  all  probability,  till  the  very  eve  of  the  race. 


MR.  JOHN  BALL. 

IN  Mr.  Joiin  Ball  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  active 
and  successful  pioneers  of  a  branch  of  physical  explora- 
tion, combined  with  healthful  and  fascinating  adventure, 
which  was  in  its  infancy  when  he  was  in  his  youthful 
vigour.  He  lived  to  see  it  flourishing  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  change 
w  is.  in  great  part,  due  to  his  own  labour  and  example.  The 
development  of  mountaineering  and  scientific  mountain 
topography  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  developments  of  modern  enterprise, 
must  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Ball. 
He  was  a  mountaineer,  and,  what  is  more,  a  mountain 
traveller  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  long  before  the 
mountains  of  Europe  had  been  opened  to  the  general  travel- 
ling public  by  high-roads,  railways,  well-appointed  inns, 
trained  guides,  and  all  the  luxurious  apparatus  now  implied 
in  the  mention  of  Alpine  excursions.  It  was  in  1858  that 
Mr.  John  Ball  was  elected  to  be  the  first  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  as  the  person  clearly  indicated  for  t  hat  office 
by  familiarity  with  the  regions  of  the  Club's  operations. 
He  was  a  searcher-out  of  nature,  not  a  seeker  of  isolated 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  feats  of  climbing  ;  but  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  great  ranges,  as  it  was  then  un- 
equalled, lias  probably  never  yet  been  surpassed  if,  indeed, 
it  has  been  approached  -among  mountaineers  of  a  newer 


generation.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Longman,  him- 
self one  of  the  founders  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Ball  "  possessed 
"  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  every  portion  of  the 
"  Alpine  chain,  having  crossed  the  main  chain  forty-eight 
"  times  by  thirty-two  different  passes,  besides  traversing 
"  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  lateral  passes.  This  extensive 
"  experience  subsequently  bore  fruit  in  the  Alpine  Guide." 

There  is  certainly  no  injustice  to  the  living  in  doubting 
whether  any  one  is  left  who  can  claim  to  fill  Mr.  Ball's 
place  in  this  kind  of  encyclopaedic  Alpine  wisdom  ;  for  we 
can  hardly  apply  the  name  learning  to  an  intimate  know- 
ledge derived  from  first-hand  observation.  Mr.  Tuckett, 
unlikely  as  he  would  be  to  make  any  such  claim  for  him- 
self, is  probably  the  one  on  whom  most  mountaineers  would 
fall.  And  the  cause  of  Alpine  exploration,  as  distinguished 
from  (though  by  no  means  inconsistent  with,  and  indeed 
including)  the  athletic  recreation  of  climbing,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  some  who,  though  born  in  a  younger  generation 
than  Mr.  Ball's,  began  their  training  betimes  in  the  old 
school.  Mr.  Freshfield,  we  understand,  has  brought  home 
a  good  account  of  work  done  in  the  Caucasus  this  summer, 
work  of  a  kind  thoroughly  on  the  lines  of  the  founders  of 
the  Alpine  Club  who  still  had  the  unconquered  Alps  of 
Switzerland  before  them.  Mr.  Ball's  working  days  were 
over  some  time  since,  but  his  removal  leaves  a  blank 
which  will  be  felt  wherever  mountain  exploration  is  pur- 
sued and  honoured. 

As  to  the  Alpine  Guide,  it  were  superfluous  to  praise  it. 
Rapid  as  are  the  changes  in  matter  which  guide-books 
ought  to  take  note  of,  Mr.  Ball's  book,  or  rather  series  of 
books,  contains  so  much  that  is  of  permanent  scientific 
value  that  it  must  long  be  a  classic  in  its  department.  At 
the  same  time,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Alpine  Club  that 
there  could  be  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its 
first  President  than  a  new  edition  of  his  Guide,  thoroughly 
revised  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  have  revised  it 
himself,  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Ball's  figure  and  manner  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  knew  him.  He  combined  a  presence  both 
winning  and  dignified  with  the  charm  of  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  and  was  always  ready  with  frank  and  generous 
approval  for  the  triumphs  of  youDger  men  in  his  old  hunt- 
ing-grounds. We  do  not  think  he  ever  became  involved  in 
a  controversy ;  he  certainly  escaped  the  personal  contro- 
versies from  which  the  history  of  Alpine  physics  and  of 
mountaineering  has  unhappily  not  been  free.  He  leaves 
an  example  fit  to  be  fully  and  sincerely  commended  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Alps  who  still  rejoice  in  their  youth. 


TAUROHACHIE  IN  PARIS. 

"1T71IETHER  the  Moors  did  a  good  work  when,  as  some 
VV  authorities  have  it,  they  introduced  bull-fighting  into 
Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  or  no;  is  a 
question  upon  which,  no  doubt,  opinions  are  widely  divergent. 
The  young  Spanish  nobles  took  up  the  Moorish  sport  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  soon  made  bull-fighting  the  national  pastime 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  similar 
enthusiasm  which  even  the  curtailed  performances  of  the  Plaza 
de  Toros  in  the  Rue  Pergolese  have  elicited  from  the  biases 
Parisians  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  permanent  adoption  of 
the  Spanish  sport.  Certainly  it  is  evident  that  the  builders  of 
the  colossal  arena  and  the  surrounding  stables  and  corrals  meant 
the  buildings  they  erected  to  last  longer  than  the  season  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  18S9.  The  sign-manual  of  the  jerry-builder 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  "  museum,"  that  faces  the 
Rue  Pergolese,  and  through  which  one  reaches  the  galleries 
above  the  corrals,  is  a  great,  lofty  building,  with  a  wide  gallery 
running  round  the  walls  at  the  top  of  a  broad  staircase.  Down 
below  is  the  magnificent  Court  chariot,  the  panels  emblazoned 
with  coats  of  arms,  in  which  the  two  caballtros  en  plaza  make 
their  first  entry  into  the  arena  in  the  opening  procession.  In 
this  detail  the  Parisians  are  more  fortunate  than  the  Spaniards; 
for  it  is  only  at  the  royal  fetes,  given  in  Spain  for  either  the 
marriage  of  the  king  or  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  that 
the  caballeros  en  plaza  appear.  They  are  always  young  men- 
of  good  family,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  former  days,  when  bull-fighting  was  the  pastime  of 
only  the  ffrajids  sei</neurs.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  himself 
condescended  to  appear  in  the  bull-ring  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  his  sun  Philip  II.;  and  until  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 's. 
grandson,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  wdio  set  his  face  against  bull-tight ing, 
the  sport  had  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 
Hut  no  amount  of  royal  frowns  were  sufficient  to  displace  bull- 
fighting in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Spain;  and  when  the 
nobles  gradually  gave  up  the  arena  the  "professionals"  began  to 
make  their  appearance  therein.    The  greatest  of  these,  whose 
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names  still  live  in  the  affections  of  their  countrymen,  -were  the 
two  famous  toreros  of  the  last  century,  Francisco  Rjmero  and 
Castillares.  The  former  of  these  was  the  first  man  who  fought 
and  killed  the  bull  on  foot;  up  to  that  time  all  the  men  in  the 
rin<r  were  mounted.  The  particular  style  of  fighting  practised  by 
Romero  is  still  continued  in  the  Ronda  school,  and  is  known  as 
toreo  Jino,  being  distinguished  by  its  elegance,  quietness,  and 
grace.  The  rival  school  of  Seville  was  founded  in  1830  by 
order  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

It  is  onlv  on  visiting  a  museum  and  corrals,  such  as  those 
at  the  Rue  Pergolese,  that,  a  distinct  idea  can  be  obtained 
of  the  importance  of  the  sport  from  the  Spaniard's  point  of 
view,  and  of  the  consequent  care  and  attention  which  is  lavished 
upon  every  detail.  The  upper  gallery  of  the  great  hall  is 
adorned  with  trophies  of  banderillas,  bunches  of  wide  ribbons 
(the  divisas  or  colours  of  the  various  breeders  of  fighting-bulls, 
which  the  bull  wears  on  his  shoulder  when  he  arrives  in  the 
arena),  the  various  dresses  of  the  matadores,  banderilleros,  pica- 
dores,  and  chulos:  the  first  glorious  with  gold  embroidery  of  so 
heavy  and  valuable  a  description  that  1 50/.  is  no  uncommon  price 
for  a" full  matador  costume.  The  banderilleros  confine  themselves 
to  silver  embroideries  ;  the  picadores  are  encased  in  thick  yellow 
buckskin :  while  the  chulos,  the  novices  in  the  art  of  tauromachie, 
are  onlv  allowed  to  adorn  their  persons  in  sober  brown  with  black 
embroideries.  The  heavy  saddles,  with  their  huge  Moorish 
stirrups,  the  gay  trappings  of  the  mules  employed  to  drag  out  the 
corpses  of  the  horses  and  bulls,  and  many  other  minor  accessories, 
all  figure  on  the  walls  of  the  museum,  where  are  also  a  number 
of  copies  after  Goya's  pictures  celebrating  the  exploits  in  the  bull- 
ring. Passing  through  another  room  one  reaches  the  gallery 
of  the  first  corral,  and  from  this  safe  vantage  point  one  looks 
down  on  a  number  of  bulls  wandering  about  the  vast  enclosure. 
And  here  one  begins  to  realize  how  different  is  the  popular  igno- 
rant idea  of  bull-fighting  from  the  reality.  The  accepted  idea 
amongst  Northern  nations  is  that  any  bull,  no  matter  which, 
the  first  that  "  happens  along,"  is  caught  and  turned  into  the 
ring,  there  to  be  played  with,  tortured,  and  finally  killed  in 
a  cruel  and  brutal  manner.  The  reality  is  that  no  breeder  of 
thoroughbred  racers  is  more  particular  about  the  breeding  and 
qualitv  of  his  animals  than  the  proprietor  of  a  Spanish  ganaderia. 
lix  no"  means  is  every  bull  fit  to  appear  in  the  ring  ;  and  as  every 
bull  presented  to  the  public  not  only  bears  his  breeder's  colours 
on  his  shoulder,  but  is  branded  on  the  flank  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  breeder's  trade-mark,  the  ganadero  knows  that  his 
reputation  is  at  stake  should  the  animals  he  provides  be 
6low  or  cowardly.  He,  therefore,  seldom  fails  to  be  present 
in  person  at  the  tienta,  or  trial,  which  is  made  every  year  on  the 
yearling  calves.  These  are  tried  singly  in  a  courtyard  against  a 
man  on  horseback  armed  with  a  pole  and  aided  by  a  man  on 
foot  with  a  cloak.  This  mimic  trial  of  the  ring  suffices  to  show 
the  mettle  of  the  young  bull.  If  he  is  prompt  and  furious  in 
his  attack  on  his  enemies,  he  is  accepted  as  a  worthy  descendant  of 
his  illustrious  race;  he  is  branded  on  the  flank  with  his  breeder's 
mark,  and  his  right  ear  is  slit.  From  that  moment  he  is  left  to  roam 
the  great  pastures  at  his  own  sweet  will,  never  seeing  a  man  except 
his  own  herdsmen,  until  four  or  five  years  old,  when  his  speed 
and  ferocity  may  be  said  to  have  attained  their  maximum.  If 
in  this  first  tienta  he  proves  docile,  easily  mastered,  and  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  he  is  speedily  translated  to  the  reward 
of  his  virtues  through  the  medium  of  the  butcher.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  the  breeders'  precautions  to  ensure  the  courage 
and  ferocity  of  their  bulls,  it  sometimes  happens  that  disappoint- 
ments take  place,  and  that  a  bull  will  be  so  bewildered  by  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,  the  sight  of  so  many  people,  that,  instead  of 
his  becoming  more  furious,  he  is  simply  dazed  and  stupid.  When 
this  occurs  the  rage  of  the  public  knows  no  bound  ;  for  a  Spanish 
audience  at  a  bull-fight  is  one  of  the  most  curiously  impartial 
set  of  sightseers  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find.  They  will  be 
as  ready  to  applaud  a  brave  bull  who  sends  the  cuadrillas  flying 
over  the  barrier,  as  they  will  be  to  hiss  their  best-beloved  matador 
should  he  happen  to  drop  the  red  muleta  in  the  last  supreme 
moment  when  he  and  the  bull  meet  face  to  face.  It  is  this  very 
uncertainty  in  the  method  of  the  bull's  attack  which  is  the  great 
danger  to  the  matadores,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  learning  the 
minds  of  their  coming  adversaries  that  they  never  fail  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  apartado,  the  choosing  of  the  bulls  on  the  morning  of 
the  bull-fight.  These  men  have  a  theory  that  the  bull's  eyes 
magnify  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  consequently  enables  the 
toreros  to  avoid  the  charge  by  slipping  the  least  possible  bit  to 
one  side  ;  and  at  the  apartado  the  men  study  the  eyes  and  action 
of  the  bulls  more  than  anything  else.  Not  long  since  in  Spain  a 
famous  matador  was  with  his  brethren  at  the  apartado  before  a 
bull-fight  in  which  he  was  to  take  part.  The  eyes  of  one  of  the 
bulls  attracted  his  attention,  and,  after  studying  the  animal  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  said  to  one  of  his  companions  : — "That  bull  sees 
true  ;  and,  if  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  be  his  espada,  he  will  kill 
me ! " — a  prophecy  which  proved  exact. 

In  Paris,  where  the  bull-fight>,  beautiful  and  enthralling  as 
they  are  to  the  simple  amateurs,  are  looked  upon  as  the  merest 
child's  play  by  the  great  artists  of  the  ring,  these  artists 
seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  assist  at  the  apartado; 
but  to  the  ordinary  stranger  a  visit  to  the  corrals  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  bull-fight  is  recommended,  if  he  wants  really  to 
know  more  about  tauromachie  than  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of 
the  ring.  Around  each  enclosure,  under  the  network  of  low 
galleries  which   connect  them,  is  a  sort  of  narrow  passage, 


separated  from  the  enclosure  by  a  strong  brick  wall,  shoulder 
high.  At  close  intervals  in  this  wall  are  openings,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  man  ;  and  that  even  in  the  corrals,  where  the 
animals  are  feeding  peacefully,  and  in  no  way  excited,  it  shoul 
be  thought  necessary  to  take  such  precautions  for  the  safety  o 
the  few  men  who  enter  the  corrals,  and  whom  the  bulls  know  by 
sight,  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  danger  so  recognized.  As  soon 
as  the  bulls  have  been  selected,  six  or  eight  in  number,  they  are 
driven  by  the  herdsmen  on  foot,  and  led  by  one  or  two  of  the 
tame  oxen  (the  sheep-dogs  to  the  fighting  bulls)  out  of  the  last 
corral  into  a  smaller  covered  one ;  from  thence  two  or  three 
will  be  induced  to  pass  into  the  next  compartment,  and  then 
they  are  separated  and  enclosed  singly,  each  one  in  a  sort  of 
loose  box  into  which  the  toreros  and  spectators  look  down  from 
the  narrow  passages  above.  There  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  bull  to  pass  from  one  compartment  to  another, 
and  then  all  sorts  of  expedients  are  resorted  to.  The  enclosure 
is  darkened  in  which  he  is,  the  next  one  flooded  with  daylight 
— a  ruse  that  generally  succeeds — and  once  he  is  through,  the 
heavy  doors,  which  are  all  opened  and  shut  from  the  galleries 
above,  close  with  a  clang  that  makes  toro  wheel  round  and  snort 
with  bewildered  rage  and  fury.  His  mona — the  bunch  of  ribbons 
with  the  colours  of  his  ganadero — is  planted  on  his  left  shoulder, 
and  he  is  passed  from  one  box  into  another  until  he  is  left 
in  one  of  the  compartments  or  chiqueros  of  the  toril,  which 
opens  on  the  ring.  Here,  in  absolute  darkness,  he  spends  three 
or  four  hours,  by  which  time  the  corrida  begins,  and  the  im- 
prisoned bulls,  their  naturally  amiable  dispositions  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  captivity  and  darkness,  are  in  the  required  state 
of  frantic  rage.  When  an  animal  thus  trained  from  babyhood 
for  fighting,  as  quick  on  his  legs  as  a  cat,  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and 
with  a  strength  which  has  become  proverbial,  is  let  loose  in  a 
ring,  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that  the  odds  are 
unequal  and  in  favour  ot  the  men  who  meet  him  face  to  face. 
The  sport  of  bull-fighting  may  have  very  many  things  to  be  said 
against  it,  especially  amongst  Northern  races  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  nerve  required  to  be  a  successful  espada  is  of  a 
rare  and  distinct  quality  that  |must  be  as  finely  tempered  as  a 
Toledo  blade,  and  is  one  that  merits  the  respect  of  all  admirers 
of  those  somewhat  rare  qualities — courage  and  coolness  and 
dexterity. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  COMEDY. 

THE  theatrical  season  has  opened  briskly  enough  ;  the  doors 
of  nearly  every  "West-End  theatre  are  open,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  the  managerial  profits :  at  any  rate,  the  present 
autumn  is  as  yet  unmarked  with  any  disastrous  failure.  It  may 
be  worth  while  now,  while  there  is  for  the  moment  an  abatement 
in  the  rapid  succession  of  new  plays  and  revivals,  to  glance  at 
the  various  playbills  and  observe  with  what  sort  of  fare  theatrical 
caterers  are  supplying  the  demands  of  metropolitan  playgoers. 
There  are  in  all  at  the  West  End  of  London  twenty-five  theatres, 
a  number  now  practically  reduced  to  twenty-three,  as  the 
Olympic  is  closed  for  rebuilding  and  the  Novelty  is  rarely  opened 
for  a  regular  dramatic  season.  Of  these  twenty-three  houses,, 
twenty-one  either  are  now  or  will  in  a  few  days  be  open  to  the 
public  ;  while  the  St.  James's  lacks  a  tenant  until  Mrs.  Langtry 
occupies  it,  and  the  Vaudeville  awaits  Mr.  Thome's  return  from 
his  country  tour. 

If  we  attempt  a  classification  of  the  programmes  of  these 
twenty-one  theatres  from  which  fashionable  London  is  this  season 
to  derive  its  amusement,  we  shall  find  serious  "  drama "  and 
melodrama  at  seven  houses — namely,  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum, 
Haymarket,  Shaftesbury,  Adelphi,  Garrick,  and  Princess's ; 
various  forms  of  light  musical  entertainment  (ranging  from 
comic  opera  to  burlesque)  at  seven  others — the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
Lyric,  Gaiety,  Savoy,  Avenue,  Opera  Comique,  and  Royalty. 
"  Farcical  Comedy  " — otherwise  farce  in  three  acts — constitutes 
the  attraction  at  four  theatres,  the  Strand,  Comedy,  Court,  and 
Toole's;  at  the  Globe  a  nondescript  domestic  drama,  imported 
from  America,  which  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  classifica- 
tion, has  just  been  produced ;  while  at  the  two  remaining 
theatres,  the  Criterion  and  Terry's,  are  to  be  found  the  only 
plays  in  London  to  which  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to  apply  the 
name  of  "  Comedy." 

"  Comedy,"  indeed,  is  in  a  parlous  state,  and  in  speaking  of 
"  Comedy,"  let  us  say  that  we  refer  to  the  delineation  of  men 
and  manners,  amusing  without  extravagance,  in  which  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  drama  (which  we  are  told  to  consider  a  palmy 
one)  is  almost  entirely  deficient.  Of  twenty-one  London  theatres, 
but  two  are  playing  pieces  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
called  comedies,  and  of  these,  one,  Robertson's  Caste,  is  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  and  in  no  way  represents  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  present  day,  while  the  other,  Mr.  Pinero's 
Siceet  Lavender,  though  possessing  much  charm,  is  conceived 
and  written  in  too  essentially  bourgeois  a  spirit  to  be  wholly 
acceptable  as  the  solitary  specimen  of  what  a  living  English 
dramatist  can  achieve  in  the  field  of  pure  comedy.  The  con- 
temporary drama  runs  sorely  into  extremes,  and  appears  to 
know  no  mean  between  a  gloomy  tale  of  crime  or  of  vice,  with 
Scotland  Yard,  either  expressed  or  understood,  for  its  deus  ex 
machind,  and  the  athletic  and  even  acrobatic  humours  of  farcical 
comedy.  The  historian  of  a  future  age  who  attempts  to  form  a 
conception  of  us  from  a  perusal  of  our  contemporary  drama 
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would  imagine  that  our  knowledge  of  the  humours  of  life  was 
confined  to  chasing  each  other  in  and  out  of  doors  and  windows, 
to  concealment  in  silly  and  impossible  hiding-places,  and  gener- 
ally to  a  line  of  conduct  which  any  average  public-school  boy 
would  consider  beneath  him  as  childish  and  absurd. 

In  thus  pleading  for  the  dignity  of  Comedy  we  have  no  desire 
to  judge  the  matter  by  too  high  a  standard.  There  are  those  who, 
when  they  wish  to  pulverize  a  comic  dramatist,  proceed  to  place 
side  by  side  with  the  dialogue  of  their  victim  a  few  quotations 
from  The  School  for  Scandal  or  She  Stoojis  to  Conquer.  This  is 
somewhat  unfair ;  but,  without  expecting  our  playwrights  to  be- 
come at  one  bound  Sheridans  and  Goldsmiths,  there  are  other 
writers  of  plays  comparison  with  whom  would  probably  deeply 
offend  the  highly-paid  dramatists  of  the  day,  of  whose  work  we 
would  gladly  be  reminded  by  them.  To  grumble  because  a  fresh 
School  for  Scandal  is  not  yearly  added  to  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  country  would  be  unreasonable.  Sheridan  only  wrote  two 
wholly  admirable  comedies,  Goldsmith  only  one,  and  one  must  go 
back  over  a  century  to  reach  them.  But  there  are  other  plays,  to 
which  it  is  not  so  far  a  cry,  for  the  like  of  which  we  may  sigh  in 
vain  nowadays.  Take  the  works  of  Robertson.  When  written, 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  they  incurred  (notwithstanding,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  in  consequence  of,  the  favour  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  general  public)  the  displeasure  of  the 
critical  and  the  would-be  critical,  because  they  were  not  some- 
thing they  never  pretended  to  be.  They  lacked  robustness  ;  they 
represented  an  ephemeral  taste,  they  would  never  live,  was  the 
cry  of  their  censors,  one  of  whom,  in  epigrammatic  vein,  invented 
for  them  the  title  of  the  "  teacup-and-saucer  drama."  Well ;  the 
work  of  Robertson,  even  that  which  he  did  for  the  old  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  which  is  undoubtedly  his  best,  is  by  no  means 
perfect ;  Caste  alone  is  a  thoroughly  good  play  throughout ;  Ours 
and  School  are  unequal  in  workmanship,  at  times  excellent,  at 
times  taxing  unduly  the  credulity  of  the  listener,  and  prone  to 
inopportune  excursions  into  the  realms  of  farce.  Still,  with  all 
Robertson's  faults,  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  justified  the 
verdict  of  the  public  rather  than  that  of  the  critical  few  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  he  was  intensely  human;  his  work  goes 
straight  to  the  heart ;  his  types  of  character,  his  form  of  dialogue, 
are  directly  drawn  from  nature ;  to  him,  in  fact,  it  was  given  to 
be  in  earnest  without  becoming  gloomy,  to  be  funny  (farcically 
funny  if  you  will)  without  descending  to  buffoonery.  Messrs. 
Tom  Taylor  and  Dubourg's  New  Men  and  Old  Acres  is  another 
excellent  comedy  of  a  type  our  dramatists  of  to-day  never  attempt. 
Even  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron,  whom,  perchance,  the  modern  play- 
wright regards  with  scorn  as  a  concoctor  of  burlesque  com- 
pounded of  jingling  rhymes  and  excruciating  puns,  wrote  at  least 
one  play —  Cyril's  Success — which  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
true  spirit  of  English  comedy. 

Now  these  plays — and  we  could  multiply  such  instances  at 
will — are  by  no  means  made  of  such  enduring  material  as  The 
School  for  Scandal  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ;  still  they  give  us 
something  we  never  get  from  our  living  dramatists — a  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  day  wherein  pathos  and  humour  are  blended 
together,  wherein  the  characters  are  recognizable  types  of  flesh 
and  blood,  not  fantoccini  invented  merely  to  embody  some  psycho- 
logical crank  of  the  author,  or  to  perform  those  *  robust  antics 
which  until  a  recent  date  were  only  seen  upon  our  stages  at 
Christmas-time. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  undeniable  cleverness  of  many 
of  our  writers  for  the  stage  should  not  be  above  taking  a  lesson 
from  the  works  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  restoring  to 
our  playbills  the  almost  obsolete  name  of  "  Comedy,"  which  is 
nowadays  seldom  seen  there,  save  in  the  composite  form  of 
"  farcical  comedy,"  "  comedy-drama,"  and  the  like,  wherein  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  prevailing  element  will  not  prove  to  be 
the  "  comedy,"  but  that  with  which  for  the  time  being  it  is  allied  ? 
We  do  not  plead  for  the  extinction  of  any  form  of  theatrical 
entertainment  now  before  the  public.  Let  there  even  be  burlesques 
in  three  acts  if  people  can  be  found  to  sit  them  out ;  but  we  do 
plead,  and  that  earnestly,  for  an  occasional  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  line  of  healthy  English  comedy  unmixed  with  any 
alloy  of  farce,  drama,  or  opera. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  without  acknowledging  with 
satisfaction  that  a  survey  of  this  season's  playbills  shows  a 
marked  preponderance  of  original  work  over  translations  and 
adaptations  in  the  London  theatres ;  in  only  one  instance  is  an 
important  piece  now  before  the  public  from  a  foreign  source, 
and  in  that  case  the  English  adapter  has  so  improved  on  his 
original  as  to  invest  his  work  with  considerable  claim  to 
originality.  Time  was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  to  keep 
open  some  twenty  London  theatres  with  hardly  any  recourse  to 
foreign  authors  or  composers  would  have  seemed  an  absolute 
impossibility ;  that  the  dramatic  art  of  England  should  have 
made  such  progress  in  originality  and  independence  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future,  and  encourages  us  to  watch  with 
increased  interest  the  art  work  of  the  forthcoming  dramatic 
season. 


THE  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

TT  need  not  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  Englishmen  should 
-L  usually  be  better  acquainted  with  the  museums  of  Paris  and 
Italy  than  with  those  at  home,  for  sight-seeing  is  a  part  of  the 
business  of  travel.     But  museums  are  not  maintained  merely 


for  the  amusement  of  sight-seers,  nor  even  as  lounges  for  the 
British  workman  on  strike.  They  are  properly  places  for  study. 
The  collections  in  them  are  the  raw  material  from  which  his- 
torians, artists,  decorators,  architects,  anthropologists,  and  all 
sorts  of  workers  can  gather  such  knowledge  and  suggestion  as 
may  enable  them  to  produce  or  interpret  something  which  will 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  India  Museum  is  a  place  of  this  kind.  If  properly  de- 
veloped and  properly  housed,  it  should  be  a  representation  in 
miniature  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most  notable  in  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. The  student  should  be  able  to  find  in  it  a  complete  his- 
torical collection  of  Indian  art  and  antiquities.  The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  the  various  districts  and  races  of  India 
should  be  thoroughly  represented  by  means  of  such  original 
specimens  as  may  be  attainable  (without  damage  to  India), 
freely  supplemented  by  models,  casts,  and  reproductions  of  all 
sorts.  There  should  be  a  large  and  well-arranged  collection  of 
permanent  photographs,  in  which  every  ancient  temple  and 
building  of  importance  should  be  thoroughly  represented.  The 
bulk  of  the  Museum  should  be  devoted  to  the  products  of 
industrial  art,  in  which  India  has  always  occupied  a  foremost 
position.  The  finest  specimens  of  Indian  ornament  should  be 
secured  and  so  displayed  that  the  history  of  the  ornament 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
rendered  evident  to  the  eye.  The  history  of  Indian  ornament 
is  the  most  important  in  the  world.  India  as  a  manufactory 
of  beautiful  things  is  probably  as  ancient  as  Chaldsea  and 
Egypt.  The  processes  of  handicraft  employed  there  to-day  have 
had  at  least  sixty  centuries  of  trial.  They  should  be  studied 
and  maintained  ;  every  hindrance  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
their  destruction  by  the  competition  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  India  Museum  should  be  their  bulwark  of 
defence  and  the  monument  of  their  excellence  and  worth.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  make  India  more  and  more  the  market  for  our 
rubbish,  we  should  do  better  to  discover  what  we  can  with  ad- 
vantage buy  of  her.  The  greatest  benefit  the  rich  can  confer 
upon  the  poor  is  to  purchase  their  good  work  and  not  to 
purchase  the  bad.  The  more  we  learn  to  buy  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  ancient  village  industries  of  our  great  Eastern 
Empire,  so  much  the  more  beneficial  will  our  influence  be 
upon  the  people  of  those  villages.  AVe  can  ruin  India  by  setting 
up  Art  Schools  of  the  South  Kensington  pattern  all  over  the 
country,  witli  payment  by  results  and  all  the  rest.  We  can  cause 
her  people  to  flourish  exceedingly  by  raising  our  own  taste  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  and  buying  the  beautiful 
products,  which,  after  six  thousand  years  of  practice,  they  know 
how  to  make  better  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  This 
work,  most  important  both  for  India  and  for  us,  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  India  Museum.  At  present,  in  our  ignorance 
and  folly,  we  are  discouraging  the  ancient  handicrafts  and,  by 
Government  interference,  introducing  machine  manufactories  to 
take  their  place.  Piece  goods  of  the  ordinary  type  are  being 
turned  out  in  place  of  the  beautiful  old  fabrics  with  which 
India  used  to  supply  the  world.  The  effect  of  this  is  disastrous, 
both  to  India  and  to  us.  The  effect  of  our  present  policy,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  to  make  India  not  a  market  for  our  goods,  but 
a  rival  with  us  in  every  market  in  the  world.  The  effect  of  a 
contrary  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  make  India  com- 
plementary to  ourselves.  We  might  go  on  producing  the  useful 
and  necessary  machinery  which  Providence  seems  to  have  made 
us  to  make  ;  India  might  supply  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  fabrics  far  more  beautiful  than  any  we  can  hope  to  produce 
in  this  sun-forsaken  land.  The  richer  India  grew  the  more  steel 
rails  and  freezing-machines,  locomotive-engines,  lightning-con- 
ductors, and  telephones  would  she  buy  of  us,  the  more  of  our 
ships  would  she  till  with  freight,  the  more  of  our  commercial 
men  would  she  employ  to  sell  her  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
She  might  be  our  biggest  customer ;  we  are  making  her  our  most 
dangerous  rival. 

The  development  of  the  India  Museum  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  practical  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  India  and 
England.  Some  such  idea  seems  to  have  been  grasped  by  its 
founders.  Originally  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  its  cost  was  borne  by  Indian  taxpayers.  The 
expenditure  on  its  behalf  was  continually  increasing,  but  it  was 
not  wisely  directed,  and  left  little  permanent  results.  The  money 
was  frittered  away  on  exhibitions,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
the  increase  and  study  of  the  permanent  collection.  Such 
increase,  moreover,  as  there  was,  was  not  accompanied  by  wise 
arrangement.  Beautiful  things,  purchased  or  presented,  were 
not  made  to  tell  their  story.  Historical  completeness  was  not 
aimed  at.  In  fact,  the  Museum  became  more  and  more  a  mere 
storehouse  of  curiosities,  a  chaos  in  which  study  was  difficult 
or  impossible,  useless  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  the  mere 
preservation  of  certain  objects  against  a  better  day.  The  Indian 
Government  eventually  grew  tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and  got 
rid  of  it  by  a  disastrous  arrangement.  It  presented  the  anti- 
quities to  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  collections  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  damage  thus  done  is  irre- 
parable, for  the  industrial  art  collections  are  of  little  use  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  historical  collections  showing  how  the 
designs  arose  and  developed. 

In  all  museums  it  is  a  mistake  to  group  the  objects  according 
to  material  or  method  of  manufacture — textiles  in  one  place, 
pottery  in  another;  stonework  here,  wood-carving  there.  To  only 
one  possible  arrangement  can  no  valid  objection  be  made,  and 
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that  is  arrangement  in  historical  order.  All  products  of  a  given  date 
should  be  together.  Only  so  can  the  virtues  of  a  decorative  style 
be  appreciated.  Imagine,  ibr  example,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
medieval  European  works  of  art  divided  up  according  to  the 
orthodox  official  manner— all  the  carved  ivories  together,  all  the 
terracottas  together,  and  so  forth.  Such  a  collection  would 
convey  an  entirely  false  impression.  In  a  thirteenth-century 
ivorv  the  figures  would  he  seen  under  fine  Gothic  canopies.  In 
the  "fourteenth  century  the  architectural  accessories  would  be 
found  to  be  more  elaborate.  Later,  all  such  appendages  would 
disappear,  and  the  nude  human  figure  would  be  discovered. 
These  changes,  however,  did  not  result  from  any  develop- 
ment of  ivory-carving  as  a  separate  art.  They  can  only  be 
explained  and  understood  when  the  simultaneous  developments 
of  all  the  arts  are  grasped — developments  which  took  place 
under  the  leadership,  now  of  one  art,  now  of  another.  If 
thirteenth-century  ivories  are  grouped  with  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  illumination,  embroidery,  goldsmith's  work, 
and  the  like,  all  of  the  same  date,  it  at  once  becomes 
possible  to  see  how  the  ivory-carver  has  applied  to  his  material 
those  general  principles  of  design  which  were  abroad  in  his  day. 
That  is  the  lesson  which  it  is  worth  an  artist's  while  to  learn. 
The  present  South  Kensington  system  of  grouping  merely  en- 
courages a  sort  of  aimless  eclecticism,  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  pernicious  and  meaningless  mingling  of  elements  dragged 
from  all  manner  of  incompatible  styles  so  common  in  the  decora- 
tive design  of  the  present  day. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  collections  now  housed  in  the 
India  Museum  need  considerable  increase  before  they  can  be  of 
the  full  value  to  India  and  to  us  that  they  are  capable  of  being. 
The  Department  of  Antiquities,  so  ruinously  destroyed  by  a  stroke 
of  the  official  pen,  must  be  reconstituted  by  help  of  casts,  repro- 
ductions, and  the  like,  as  well  as  may  be.  An  excellent  begin- 
ning in  this  respect  has  been  made,  and  with  the  expenditure  of 
incredibly  little  money.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  no 
museum  in  England  or  abroad  has  so  interesting  and  valuable  a 
collection  of  things  been  brought  together  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as 
the  collection  illustrative  of  Indian  architecture  in  the  first  two 
halls  of  the  India  Museum. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1 8 5 1 
are  going  to  diminish  the  area  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  India 
Museum,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the 
architectural  courts.  The  Commissioners  are  on  their  trial  now 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  they  will  do  wisely  to  consider 
whether  such  action  will  not  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  *he  public 
interests  of  the  Empire.  They  will,  at  all  events,  make  no 
friends  by  the  operation.  It  happens  to  be  the  case  that  it  is 
exactly  these  architectural  courts  which  need  to  be  at  once  and 
permanently  enlarged.  Then  only  will  it  be  possible  so  to  arrange 
the  wonderful  collections  now  warehoused  in  the  Museum  that 
they  mav  become  a  source  of  continually  increasing  utility  both 
to  the  Empire  from  which  they  have  come  and  to  the  nation  to 
whose  keeping  they  have  been  entrusted. 


THE  LEEDS  FESTIVAL. 
11. 

THE  performances  on  Friday,  October  11,  both  in  the  morning 
and  the  evening,  were  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  Eestival :  for  at  these  two  concerts  were  produced  new 
works  by  the  two  native  composers  whose  progress  has  for  the 
last  few  years  been  watched  with  most  interest  by  all  who  have 
the  good  of  English  music  at  heart.  The  high  aims  which  both 
Dr.  Parry  and  Professor  Stanford  have  always  set  before  them, 
the  unflinching  earnestness  which  has  enabled  them  to  resist  all 
temptation  to  debase  their  art  for  the  sake  of  mere  gain,  would 
have  alone  entitled  any  works  from  their  pens  to  a  respectful 
hearing,  even  if  the  former  in  Judith  and  the  latter  in  The 
Revenge  had  not  raised  great  expectations  as  to  their  future 
productions.  That  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  and  the 
Voyage  of  Maeldune  have  fully  satisfied  these  is  the  highest  praise 
which  can  be  awarded  them.  In  selecting  for  musical  treatment 
the  Ode  which  Pope  wrote  for  one  of  the  annual  celebrations  of 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  the  composer  has  evidently  been  more  influenced 
by  the  opportunities  the  words  offer  for  variety  of  expression 
than  by  their  poetical  merit.  Though  the  Ode  contains 
much  which  is  graceful,  it  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  and  many  of  its  phrases  raise  an 
involuntary  smile  where  least  intended.  Eor  this  reason  the 
choice  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  strength 
of  Dr.  Parry's  music  that  it  is  able  successfully  to  tide  over  these 
weak  places  in  the  libretto.  Nowhere  is  the  composer's  power 
more  manifest  than  in  the  opening  chorus,  "  Descend,  ye  Nine," 
where  the  changes  in  sentiment  in  the  words  are  so  frequent  that 
the  difficulty  of  duly  expressing  the  poet's  meaning,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  preventing  the  musical  setting  from  appearing 
disconnected,  seems  at  first  sight  insuperable.  How  Dr.  Parry 
has  done  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  without 
musical  quotations  ;  but  the  result  is  a  triumph  of  art,  and 
is  attained,  moreover,  by  means  which  are  apparently  so  simple 
that  the  number  appears  admirable  alike  for  its  tunefulness 
and  spontaneity.  Indeed,  the  consummate  manner  in  which 
throughout  the  whole  work  the  composer's  wide  erudition  i6 


employed,  without  the  least  parade  or  display  of  learning,  shows 
more  than  anything  that  he  has  readied  that  stage  at  which 
his  studies  have  become  so  thoroughly  assimilated  that 
what  to  others  may  seem  mere  hindrances  to  clear  expression  are 
with  him  the  readiest  means  of  enunciating  his  ideas.  Though 
the  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day  contains  numerous  examples  of 
the  composer's  mastery  of  the  forms  of  musical  science,  yet  his 
individuality  is  so  strong  that  the  music  is  never  for  a  moment 
laboured,  and  there  is  no  straining  after  mere  effect  or  display. 
The  style  also  is  thoroughly  English  :  in  places  recalling  Purcell 
and  Arne,  yet  never  for  a  moment  affectedly  archaic,  or  such  as 
could  have  been  written  by  any  but  a  composer  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  what  is  best  in  the  latest  developments  of  his  art. 
As  an  instance  of  this  happy  combination  of  new  and  old,  men- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  scene  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus, 
''But  soon,  too  soon,"  in  which  the  poet  relates  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Orpheus;  a  scene  which  for  melodic  beauty  and  dramatic 
force  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  produced  for  many  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  means  employed  are  such  as  the  veriest 
purist  could  not  find  fault  with.  Equally  good  is  the  final  1  olo 
and  chorus,  "  Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm,"  the  climax  to 
which  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  writing.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  the  work  w^as  a  triumphant  success,  and  at  its  close  Dr. 
Parry  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  applause  heard  throughout 
the  Festival.  The  performance  was  excellent,  the  chorus  sing- 
ing throughout  con  amore.  The  soprano  solos  were  admirably 
sung  by  Miss  Macintyre  ;  her  delivery  of  the  "  Orpheus  "  scene 
especially  being  quite  perfect.  The  remainder  of  the  concert  was 
devoted  to  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  in  which  Sefior  Sarasate 
once  more  secured  a  familiar  triumph,  and  to  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony,  the  solos  in  which  were  sung  by  Fraulein 
Fillunger,  Miss  Dainian,  and  Messrs.  McKay  and  Brereton.  The 
performance  was  a  fairly  good  one,  though  hardly  up  to  the  level 
which  was  to  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Professor  Stanford's  Voyage  of  Maeldune,  which  was  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  concert  on  Friday  evening,  is  a  setting  for  chorus, 
soli,  and  orchestra  of  portions  of  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's  later 
poems,  with  which  have  been  incorporated  parts  of  The  Sea  Fairies, 
one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  book  affords  the  composer  an 
opportunity  for  picturesque  writing  of  which  he  has  not  been 
slow  to  avail  himself.  In  this  respect  Professor  Stanford  has 
never  shown  himself  stronger.  The  series  of  pictures  presented 
by  the  various  isles  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  musical  colouring  with  which  the  composer  has  treated  them. 
From  the  Silent  Isle, 

Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on  a  silent  shore, 

with  its  delicately-written  solo  passages  and  accompaniment  of 
muted  strings,  all  through  the  various  strange  places  which 
Maeldune  and  his  followers  visit,  the  interest  is  sustained  by  the 
wonderful  diversity  and  ingenuity  both  of  the  orchestration  and 
the  vocal  writing.  It  is  difficult  to  signalize  any  of  these  scenes 
as  more  striking  than  the  others,  for  they  all  of  them  are  full  of 
remarkable  writing ;  but  at  a  first  hearing  those  which  created 
the  greatest  impression  were  the  Isle  of  Flowers,  with  its  singu- 
larly graceful  and  beautiful  melody;  the  Isle  of  Fire,  in  which 
the  composer  has  succeeded  in  inventing  an  entirely  new  manner 
of  describing  (musically)  a  conflagration ;  and  especially  the 
lovely  quartet  in  which  the  poet's  description  of  the  "  Undersea 
Isle  "  is  described.  But  the  scene  with  the  witches,  and  the  final 
portion  of  the  work  are  fully  equal  to  these ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  point  out  weak  places  in  any  part  of  the  score. 
The  success  which  The  Voyage  of  Maeldune  achieved  was 
striking,  and  the  composer,  who  conducted  in  person,  was  greeted 
at  its  close  with  true  Yorkshire  warmth.  The  performance  left 
but  little  to  be  desired.  The  solos  were  entrusted  to  Mme. 
Albani,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and 
Barrington  Foote  ;  the  chorus  sang  the  difficult  music  allotted 
to  them  with  plenty  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  beautiful 
orchestration,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
work,  was  done  ample  justice  to  by  the  band.  The  second  part 
of  Friday  evening's  concert  was  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion, which  included  Beethoven's  Leonora  (No.  3)  Overture,  the 
Scena,  "  Leise,  leise,"  from  Weber's  Der  Freischidz,  sung  by  Mme. 
Albani,  Wilbye's fine  Madrigal,  "Sweet  honey-sucking  bees,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  Festival.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  seemed  more  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  music 
than  in  more  massive  works,  and  the  result  was  an  admirable 
rendering  of  the  charming  composition.  The  singing  of  the  Mad- 
rigal was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  chorus  was  too  large  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  delicate  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  it 
demands,  and  the  beautiful  ending  was  spoiled  by  the  introduction 
of  an  ill-advised  rallentando. 

The  performance  of  Brahms's  fine  "  German  Requiem,"  which 
took  place  on  Sal  unlay  morning,  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest,  as  the  work  had  not  previously  been  heard 
at  Leeds,  although  it  has  for  some  years  taken  its  place  on  a  level 
with  the  great  est  compositions  of  its  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  disappointing  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the 
performance  was  so  much  below  the  mark  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  withdrawn  the  work  altogether  than  to  have 
done  it  in  such  a  manner.  From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that 
the  music  had  been  insufficiently  rehearsed;  and  though  in  some 
numbers  the  chorus  was  better  than  in  others,  the  false  intona- 
tion, wrong  notes,  and  want  of  attack  were  only  too  conspicuous 
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throughout.  The  soprano  part  was  to  have  been  sung  by  Mme. 
Valleria,  but  her  place  was  taken  by  Fraulein  Fillunger,  who 
sang  as  admirably  as  she  always  does.  The  baritone  part  was 
sung  by  Mr.  Watkin  Mills.  In  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang,  which 
followed  the  "  Requiem,"  the  chorus  were  much  more  at  home, 
and  the  performance  was  accordingly  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first  part  of  the  concert,  especially  as  the  soprano  music  in  it  was 
sung  by  Mme.  Albani,  who  replaced  Mme.  Valleria.  With 
Saturday  morning  the  Festival  proper  came  to  an  end,  but  an 
extra  concert  was  given  on  Saturday  night,  at  which  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  Golden  Legend  and  his  music  to  Macbeth  were 
given  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Looking  at  the  Festival  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that,  if  Leeds 
is  to  retain  the  supremacy  for  choral  singing  which  it  has  hitherto 
done,  more  care  must  in  future  be  taken  in  selecting  voices,  and 
all  purely  local  considerations  must  be  absolutely  set  on  one  side. 
Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  tone,  the  causes  of  the  very 
great  inequality  in  the  performances  are  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Certain  mistakes,  such  as  wrong  notes  and  bad  entries, 
must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  chorus  master,  though  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  immense  amount  of  unfamiliar  music  to  be 
studied.  It  might  be  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  arrangement  by  which  the  chorus 
is  trained  by  one  conductor  and  the  performances  are  under  the 
baton  of  another.  Such  dual  control  must  have  a  bad  effect, 
however  conscientiously  and  well  both  conductors  work  together. 
Though  the  Festival  has  witnessed  the  production  of  no  works 
such  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  ''epoch-making,"  yet  it  has  added 
at  least  three  compositions  to  the  repertory  of  first-rate  works  by 
native  composers,  and  as  such,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  will  be 
memorable. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  WAY  TO  IT. 

A SHORT  time  ago  a  distinguished  general  officer  gave  his 
•  views  to  the  world  upon  the  subject  of  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession. Thereupon  a  considerable  discussion  immediately  arose 
upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sending  a  young  man 
into  the  army,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  money  upon  which  he 
could  contrive  to  live  when  once  he  managed  to  secure  a  commis- 
sion. The  matter  is,  of  course,  one  of  very  great  interest,  for  in 
most  families  there  is  sure  to  be  one  son  at  least  to  whom  the 
army  is  obviously  the  fittest  career.  But,  as  things  stand,  it  is 
positive  cruelty  to  send  a  lad  into  the  service  without  giving  him 
a  sufficient  allowance  to  meet  the  numerous  calls  upon  his  purse. 
How  much  assistance  a  young  officer  will  require  from  home  will 
naturally  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  the 
regiment.  In  some  corps  the  colonel  will  discourage  unnecessary 
expense,  do  all  he  can  to  show  that  he  disapproves  of  it,  set  the 
young  man  a  good  example  himself,  encourage  the  senior  officers 
to  do  the  same,  and  generally  discharge  those  duties  which 
usually  devolve  upon  the  head  of  a  college.  Regiments  of 
this  kind  are  well  known,  and  a  young  man  of  limited  means 
has  only  to  select  such  a  one.  A  military  officer,  like  a  naval 
officer,  must  live  like  a  gentleman,  of  course.  But  in  the 
army  there  is  a  very  general  disposition  to  make  things 
easy  for  a  poor  man  who  has  the  courage  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  scanty  means.  There  is  no  pressure  to  oblige  him  to  drink 
champagne,  or  to  hunt,  or  drive,  or  play  cards,  or  to  take  part  in 
those  lesser  excursions  and  amusements  which  fritter  away  far 
more  money  than  is  needed  for  the  most  liberal  subscriptions 
towards  the  regular  regimental  hospitalities.  If  a  young  man 
is  bent  upon  riotous  living,  he  need  not  go  into  the  army  to 
gratify  his  tastes  ;  and  probably  many  more  young  fellows  have 
come  to  trouble  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  in  the  first  few 
years  of  their  professional  life,  than  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
We  may  also  add  that  the  military  authorities  have  of  late  years 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  discourage  high  living  among 
young  officers.  As  for  the  exact  amount  required  to  supple- 
ment the  pay  which  an  officer  receives  on  joining  his  regiment, 
the  matter  is  one  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  hard  or  fixed  line.  None  of  us  need  to  be  told  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  the  Guards  without  a  hand- 
some private  income,  or  that  the  cavalry  is  more  expensive 
than  the  line,  or  that  even  in  the  line  there  are  certain  "  crack  " 
regiments  in  which  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  poor  man  to 
hold  his  own.  In  every  profession,  and  in  every  walk  of  life, 
we  have  to  learn  the  wholesome  lesson  of  cutting  our  coat  ac- 
cording to  our  cloth.  The  mess  expenses  of  a  subaltern  will 
come  to  about  six  or  seven  shillings  a  day,  and  his  subscrip- 
tions to  the  band,  to  "  guest  nights,"  and  to  other  regimental 
entertainments,  will  come  to  twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  or  there- 
abouts. Then  there  is  the  renewal  of  his  uniform,  the  pay  of  his 
regimental  servant,  his  laundress  (usually  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
contracts  to  do  his  washing  for  fifteen  shillings  a  month),  and 
other  small  incidental  expenses.  All  else  that  a  subaltern 
needs  is  pocket-money  and  the  annual  cost  of  his  "  mufti,"  or 
plain  cfothes,  and  in  these,  of  course,  everything  will  depend 
\i\wi\  himself.  If  a  subaltern  receives  an  allowance  of  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  in  addition  to  his  pay,  he  may  consider  himself  extremely 
fortunate,  for  he  will  be  able  to  live  perfectly  well  within  his 
income. 

But  this  discussion  sets  us  thinking  of  another  question  con- 
nected with  the  army  which  is,  to  our  minds,  of  far  greater  im- 


portance— we  refer  to  the  examinations  that  the  would-be  officer 
has  to  pass  before  he  can  qualify  for  a  commission,  and  the 
method  in  which  he  must  be  trained  to  pass  those  examinations. 
In  these  days  no  boy,  unless  he  possesses  exceptional  talent,  can 
pass  for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  direct  from  his  school.  The 
examinations  are  competitive,  and  they  are  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  severe  ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  is  ambitious  of  carrying  the  Queen's  sword  must  be  sent  to 
a  "  crammer  "  if  he  is  ever  to  be  in  a  position  to  gratify  his  laud- 
able desires. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  "  cramming  "  system  is  un- 
desirable. In  the  first  place,  the  boy  fresh  from  school,  and  pro- 
bably scarcely  yet  seventeen  years  old,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
men  many  years  his  seniors — officers  studying  for  the  Staff 
College  and  others — whose  influence  experience  has  proved  to 
be  in  many  cases  highly  detrimental.  Then,  too,  the  whole  idea 
of  "  cramming  "  is  completely  rotten.  The  victim  really  learns 
nothing  that  is  of  lasting  value.  He  is  merely  "coached  "  by  an 
expert  at  the  business  with  a  view  of  his  getting  through  a 
certain  examination.  All  deep  and  thorough  study  of  his  sub- 
jects is  ignored,  the  sole  object  being  to  furnish  the  crammed 
one  with  a  parrot-like  knowledge  of  all  questions  likely  to  be 
asked.  And  the  "  crammer  "  possessing  an  abnormally  "  prophetic 
soul "  is  the  most  successful  in  his  craft.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
little  short  of  scandalous  that,  to  undergo  this  process,  a  pro- 
mising youth  must  of  necessity  be  removed  from  school  just  at 
the  time  when  the  school  is  likely  to  do  him  some  real  good,  and 
when  he  for  his  part  can  be  of  some  service  to  it.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  said  before,  if  he  is  to  get  into  the  army,  this  must  be 
his  fate.  Many  youths  somehow  or  other  get  through  the  ordeal. 
Others,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  are  irretrievably  ruined  in 
brain,  heart,  mind,  body,  and  soul. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  to  be  the  sub- 
stitute for  this  state  of  things  ?  We  reply  unhesitatingly  as  far 
as  Sandhurst  is  concerned,  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Let  the 
candidate,  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  past,  pass  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion, and  let  him  receive  his  cadetship  and  afterwards  his  com- 
mission, as  vacancies  may  arise.  This  is  what  used  to  happen,  and 
when  it  was  the  rule  it  worked  uncommonly  well.  A  most  pro- 
mising field-officer  of  hussars,  unhappily  killed  in  the  Soudan, 
passed  last  into  Sandhurst,  and  last  out  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  and  this,  too,  when  it  was  only  necessary,  to  obtain  a 
qualifying  number  of  marks — fifteen  hundred.  In  these  days  he 
could  never  have  entered  the  army  at  all,  except  through  the 
ranks.  And  yet  he  was  a  born  cavalry  leader  and  a  most  efficient 
officer  in  every  way.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  There  are 
scores  of  such  men  whose  proper  places  are  usurped  by  those  who 
are  utterly  unfit  to  fill  them,  but  who  have,  nevertheless,  been 
skilfully  trained  to  satisfy  the  examiners.  The  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  they  have  managed  to  absorb  is  of  about  as  much  real 
use  to  them  as  is  the  Roman  law  to  the  average  Bar-student, 
who  makes  haste  to  forget  what  his  "  Coach  "  has  taught  him 
as  soon  as  he  has  passed  his  examination.  We  are  con- 
fident that  there  are  very  few  military  men,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  British  army  is 
better  officered  than  it  was  in  the  old  days — in  days  in  which, 
were  the  present  regulations  in  force,  in  all  probability  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  leaders  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  nay  even  Wellington  himself,  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  serve  their  country. 


A  NEW  NORWEGIAN  ROAD. 

IT  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  August  last  that  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  deck  of  the  little  Geiranger  steamer  moving 
across  a  sort  of  huge  dripping-well  towards  Meraak,  a  spot  we 
had  not  visited  for  six  years.  There  lies  its  cluster  of  boat-sheds 
and  dwelling-houses  at  the  head  of  the  black  fjord,  with  its  trim 
white  church  standing  high  above  it,  angel-like,  in  an  act  of  bene- 
diction. And  higher  yet  hover  those  well-remembered  domes 
and  peaks  which  seem  to  savagely  defy  the  stranger  to  penetrate 
inland.  But  as  we  approach  we  find  that  six  years  have  not  left 
this  well-hidden  retreat  wholly  untouched  by  the  "improving" 
hand  of  progress.  That  white  house  yonder,  we  are  told,  is  a 
new  hotel,  which  by  its  more  conspicuous  position  and  its  gay 
colouring  threatens  to  eclipse  the  plain,  old-fashioned  hostelry  of 
our  recollection.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  another 
novel  feature.  There  lie  at  the  head  of  the  fjord  two  big  excur- 
sion steamers,  one  of  which  is  just  now  piping  in  doleful  tones, 
while  a  little  steam  launch  plies  fussily  between  it  and  the  shore. 
These,  we  hear,  are  excursion  yachts  that  bring  across  the  North 
Sea  deckloads  of  picnickers  for  a  week  or  so*s  cruising  in  the 
fjords.  On  landing,  we  find  the  little  village  overrun  with  the 
familiar  "  free-and-easy "  tripper,  idly  clad  in  gaily-coloured 
flannel,  "  hooking  "  his  female  companion,  and  indulging  in  the 
customary  holiday  frolics.  The  jocund  throng  looks  odd  in  its 
new  surroundings.  Can  they,  one  wonders,  be  wholly  untouched 
by  the  deep  quietude  of  the  place,  only  intensified  by  the  murmur 
of  the  distant  cataract,  or  by  the  majestic  scenery  that  every- 
where meets  the  eye?  It  must  be  so  ;  for  they  are  actually  try- 
ing their  clumsy  horseplay  upon  those  grave  and  dignified 
peasants  who  stand  by,  wondering  at  this  unwonted  mirth.  They 
get  for  their  pains  a  look  which  would  tell  them,  could  they 
fathom  it,  of  something  akin  to  horror.  For  the  Norwegian 
peasant  is  not  only  a  true  gentleman  himself,  but  has  hitherto 
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firmly  believed  in  the  good  breeding  of  bis  English  kinsmen.  He 
cannot  vet  understand  the  juxtaposition  of  the  English  tongue 
and  rude  behaviour. 

The  new  sight  set  us  thinking.  It  is  evident  that  Norway  as 
a  holiday  resort  is  passing  into  a  third  phase  of  its  development. 
Not  many  decades  ago  she  was  visited  only  by  the  keen  and  hardy 
lover  lured  to  her  domain  by  rumour  of  unexplored  wildness  or 
of  adventurous  sport.  Then  she  was  beset  with  a  band  of  half- 
hearted, flippant  admirers,  who  thought  it  vastly  funny  to  sleep 
in  a  saeter,  eat  fladbrod,  and  otherwise  play  at  leading  the  primi- 
tive life,  and  who  shared  their  amusement  with  the  less  fortunate 
stayer-at-home  by  publishing,  under  some  quaint  title,  the  journal 
of  their  merry  doings.  This  period  also  is  now  passing  away.  A 
far  denser  throng  repairs  to  the  picturesque  Scandinavian  coast — 
of  such  as  make  no  pretence  at  desiring  hardy  exploit,  but  frankly 
demand  the  ease  and  comfort  of  modern  travel.  "  Going  to 
Norway  "is  rapidly  losing  all  suggestion  of  adventure  even  for 
discreet  spinsters  and  anxious  mothers.  Those  steam-yachts 
lying  out  there  mark  the  completion  of  the  revolution. 

But  the  outlook  is  not  so  very  black  even  for  old-fashioned 
persons  like  ourselves,  who  love  retirement.  There  is  a  zigzag  line 
climbing  up  above  the  village  and  losing  itself  in  the  inaccessi- 
bilities of  the  mountains.  It  is  the  new  road  that  daringly  scales 
these  steep,  rocky  mountains  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet,  and  then 
pins  itself  at  Grotlid  to  the  old  road  that  leads  into  the  Gud- 
brandsdal,  and  so  to  Christiania.  The  road,  we  are  told,  is  •within 
a  week  or  two  of  completion,  and  can  even  now  be  passed  by 
carriole  or  stolkjaerre.  Here,  then,  is  a  way  of  escape.  Six 
years  ago  only  a  small  piece  of  the  road  was  built,  and  the 
pedestrian  had  a  stiff  climb  to  Grotlid.  The  new  road  will  take 
us  in  about  seven  or  eight  hours  to  the  quiet  of  the  upland  valley, 
where  the  air  is  dry  and  invigorating  and  the  tripper  will  cease 
from  troubling. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  at  an  early  hour.  The  well- 
built,  smooth-surfaced  way  winds  up  at  a  gentle  and  pretty  even 
gradient.  It  is  easy  driving,  but  our  pony  thinks  otherwise,  and, 
turning  his  blinkerless  eyes  on  us,  plainly  suggests  a  lightening  of 
the  load.  So  we  leave  him  only  the  stolkjaerre  and  the  baggage, 
and  do  the  rest  of  the  climb  on  foot.  It  is  pleasanter  so,  for  the 
pony  keeps  at  the  customary  up-hill  pace,  and  we  have  time  to 
look  about  us  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  dark  waters  below  us, 
walled  in  by  lofty  precipices,  veined  here  and  there  by  a  white 
thread-like  cataract.  After  a  time  the  steady  incline  of  the  road 
gives  a  little,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  greenest  of 
upland  valleys,  well  sprinkled  with  farms  (gaards),  and  threaded 
by  a  serpentine  stream,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  the  model  for 
the  new  road.  Up  new  acclivities  about  the  most  ingenious 
windings,  the  road  in  one  place  passing  over  itself  in  a  loop.  Now 
the  scene  changes ;  the  arm  of  the  fjord  shrinks  to  a  dark-blue 
eye,  the  mountain  peaks,  as  seen  from  below,  lose  themselves  in 
the  loftier  and  ampler  perspective.  A  saeter,  with  groups  of 
warm-tinted  cattle,  marks  the  limit  of  human  habitation.  The 
bright  green  verdure  soon  begins  to  give  place  to  the  dark  slate- 
coloured  rock  of  the  Blofjeld  (Blue  Mountain).  The  hard  gneiss 
is  polished  smooth  by  the  action  of  glaciers ;  and  our  Skydsgut 
points  out  to  us  some  perfectly  rounded  basins  in  the  gritty  sub- 
stance. Above  us  snow-fields  and  glaciers  reveal  themselves, 
wan  and  ghostly  below  their  heavy  cloud-canopy.  The  ascent 
becomes  more  easy;  we  are  nearing  the  pass.  The  scene  is  as 
savage  as  Loch  Coruisk  itself ;  nothing  but  bare  rock,  dreary 
lakelet,  and  drearier  snow-patch.  One  can  see  that  this  part  of 
the  road  is  only  recently  finished.  Wheelbarrows,  planks,  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  navvy  lie  huddled  up  under  the  rocks  at 
the  side.  The  cunning  horse  stops,  and  again  turning  bids  us 
mount.  He  doesn't  like  the  cutting  wind  that  drives  through  the 
gulley  of  the  pass,  and  he  knows  that  shelter  and  rest  are  at 
hand.  We  must  be  near  the  highest  point,  for  there  stands 
proudly  graven  on  the  rock  an  inscription  telling  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  road,  with  the  dates  of  its  beginning  and  its 
completion.  After  a  short  drive  along  fairly  level  ground  we 
come  on  the  magnificent  Djupvand,  whose  waters  seem  to  have 
taken  a  preternatural  intensity  of  blue  from  the  nearer  sky. 
Six  years  have  changed  things  here,  too.  Then  there  was  but  a 
miserable  hut,  where  one  could  get  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  two  women  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  snug  little  chalet  invites  the  weary  and  half-frozen 
traveller  to  warmth  and  an  excellent  repast.  Comfort  has  spread 
even  to  this  wild  region.  After  an  hour's  rest  we  begin  the  easy 
descent  to  Grotlid,  past  a  chain  of  lakes,  each  with  its  own  hue, 
to  the  queen  of  them  all,  the  Breidalsvand.  The  scenery  rapidly 
changes  again.  A  broad  valley  begins  to  form  itself,  strewn  with 
picturesque  boulders,  on  which  are  perched  the  bizarre  imp-like 
forms  of  mountain  birch.  Between  these  stretch  lovely  blue 
lakelets  set  in  boggy  tracts  of  bright  green  and  gold  and  red,  for 
the  dryness  of  the  summer  has  brought  on  shrub  and  fern  the 
brilliant  autumn  tint  earlier  than  is  usual.  The  sides  of  the  valley 
are  gently  sloping  mountains,  their  base  fringed  with  a  pale  yellow 
by  the  reindeer  moss  that  here  abounds,  and  their  rounded 
summits  whitened  by  the  purest  snow.  Here,  we  thought,  were 
lovely  groupings  of  colour  for  the  artist ;  and  there  is  the 
needed  complement  of  life  in  the  shape  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  smooth  progress  and  quiet  enjoyment  we  are 
suddenly  pulled  up.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  road,  with  only  the 
under  layer  of  big  stones  laid  down,  and  ominous  planks  and  heaps 
of  stones.  "We  descend,  take  off  the  cart  fishing-rods  and  other 
loose  articles,  and  anxiously  watch  our  Skydsgut  lead  horse  and 


vehicle  across  the  ugly  chasm.  After  a  series  of  awful  lurches 
and  bumps,  which  make  us  shudder  sympathetically  with  certain 
fragile  treasures  secreted  in  our  portmanteaus,  both  horse  and 
stolkjaerre  land  safely  on  the  smooth  road  beyond.  Three  such 
ugly  gaps  having  been  duly  weathered,  we  are  able  to  mount 
again,  and  a  short  drive  brings  us  to  our  destination. 

Wo  found  the  little  station  at  Grotlid  altered  too,  a  considerable 
enlargement  having  taken  place  in  anticipation  of  its  important 
future.  Here  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  engineer  of 
tin'  road,  Captain  Rosenquist,  whom  with  his  family  we  had  met 
on  our  last  visit,  and  who  tendered  us  a  thoroughly  Norwegian 
welcome.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  in  the  cold  evening  to  sit  with 
our  pipes  over  the  hospitable  hearth — the  delightful  "  peis " 
which,  alas !  is  all  too  rare  in  Norway — and  hear  the  Captain 
discourse  of  the  making  of  the  road.  It  was,  he  told  us,  begun 
in  January  1882.  Its  length  is  40,360  metres  (about  25  miles). 
The  long  time  taken  to  complete  it  is  due  partly  to  the  amount 
of  blasting,  but  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  work  could 
only  be  carried  on  during  two  and  a  half  summer  months.  The 
highest  gradient  (between  Meraak  and  Djupvand)  is  about  1  in 
12.  This  road — this  was  told  us  with  special  pride — had  only  cost 
eight  kronor  (about  9.5.)  per  metre,  and  has  been  finished  without 
any  loss  of  life  or  serious  accidents.  The  mining  had  been  done 
by  means  of  an  electric  current,  a  single  machine  firing 
simultaneously  forty-two  mines.  Captain  Rosenquist  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  engineering  achievement,  and  disposed  to  content 
himself  for  the  future  with  his  less  onerous  military  duties.  To 
have  planned  and  carried  out  a  new  road  is  one  of  the  few  un- 
questionable services  to  humanity.  The  new  Geiranger  road, 
moreover,  will  be  one  of  the  sights  of  Norway,  making  the  much- 
frequented  zigzag  at  Stalheim  look  small  by  comparison.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  rise  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  Swiss  roads  ;  but, 
in  respect  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  overcome  and  of  the 
quality  of  the  scenery  opened  up,  it  will  certainly  take  its  place 
among  the  fine  mountain  roads  of  Europe.  Its  value  depends 
on  the  circumstance  that  it  offers  a  new  and  magnificent  route 
from  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fjords  to  Rosheim  and  the 
Iotunheim  mountains,  to  the  Bovrefjeld,  to  the  Roinsdal,  and  to 
Christiania  itself. 

We  resolved  to  return  the  same  way,  so  as  to  try  the  descent, 
and  did  not  regret  the  decision.  The  meandering  down  at  a 
gentle  trot  was  delightful.  It  was  an  absorbing  puzzle  to  make 
out  the  real  course  of  the  road  amid  the  intricacies  of  curve  that 
lay  below  us.  Our  delight  was  completed  by  the  circumstance 
that  we  had  a  diminutive  Skydsgut,  wisely  selected,  perhaps,  on 
the  ground  of  light  weight,  who  had  never  done  the  journey 
before.  He  gurgled  over  with  laughing  prattle  the  whole  way, 
shouting  inquiries  about  each  new  farm  to  a  more  experienced 
comrade  who  sat  at  the  back  of  a  cariole  in  front  of  us.  His 
joyous  wonder  burst  out  into  wild  shouts  as  he  saw  the  cunning 
windings  of  the  road  and  the  blue  corner  of  the  fjord.  The  new 
road  will  help  to  take  the  Norwegian  to  the  coast,  and  it  may  be 
speed  him  to  the  far-off  Western  country,  where  some  relative  or 
friend  is  pretty  sure  to  have  preceded  him. 

Each  new  road  in  Norway  is  a  boon  to  the  congested  tourist 
world.  It  relieves  the  traffic  and  offers  to  the  old-fashioned 
seeker  of  byways  and  sequestered  nooks  new  opportunities.  The 
need  is  great.  The  "  tourist  stream,"  to  use  the  Norwegian  ex- 
pression, has  this  year  been  greater  than  ever.  The  American 
has  joined  himself  to  the  Britisher,  and  the  German,  loyally 
following  his  Emperor,  has  come  in  unwonted  force.  Next  year 
the  English  tourist  will  be  able  to  cross  from  Newcastle  to  Bergen 
thrice  a  week  instead  of  once,  and  the  opportunities  from  Hull  are, 
we  believe,  to  be  increased  also.  A  German  doctor  has  recently 
been  writing  to  a  Berlin  paper  urging  the  advantages  of  Norway 
as  a  health  resort,  on  the  ground  that  it  offers  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion a  marine  and  a  mountain  "  kur."  The  article  closes  with  the 
magnanimous  challenge,  "Build  railways  and  supply  comfort, 
open  up  your  country,  and  we  shall  not  keep  away."  Well  may 
the  Norwegian  paper  that  quotes  these  lines  indulge  in  a  smile. 
The  truth  is,  the  Norwegians  themselves  travel  in  their  country, 
and  are  doing  so  more  and  more.  Naturally,  therefore,  they  do 
not  wish  their  land  to  be  turned  into  another  Switzerland.  No, 
worthy  Doctor,  we  agree  with  the  Norwegians  that  railways  can 
be  postponed.  More  good  roads  like  this  Geiranger  route,  and  more 
ample  steamboat  accommodation  along  the  coast,  are  what  is  needed 
the  better  to  disperse  the  crowd,  or  rather  to  give  a  ready  way  of 
escape  for  those  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  Byer's 
Weekly  Neics  and  all  similar  "  comforts."  If  to  these  are 
added  a  few  good  mountain  stations,  after  the  pattern  of  those  on 
the  Dovrefjeld,  the  worst  of  the  pressure  will  be  relieved. 
Happily  Norway  is  large  enough  to  offer  retirement  and  delightful 
intercourse  with  its  simple  and  worthy  people  in  spite  of  a  good 
many  steam-yachts.  There  is,  for  example,  the  fine  and  unex- 
plored province  of  Nordland,  which  rumour  says  the  Tourist 
Club  are  thinking  of  opening  up.  So  that,  after  all,  there  seems 
little  immediate  danger  of  the  noisy  excursionist  driving  quieter 
folk  out  of  the  country. 


MR.  SIARKS'S  BIRDS. 

npiIE  public  is  not  often  more  legitimately  entertained  than  by 
-L  the  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  of  birds  which  Mr. 
H.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A.,  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gallery.    These  pictures  are  eminently  amusing,  fresh, 
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and  lively.  Nothing  exactly  like  them  has  been  seen  before.  The 
colours  are  bright,  and  the  drawing  is  quite  correct  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  The  success  of  the  collection,  from  a  prac- 
t  ical  point  of  view,  was  instantly  assured  ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  week  hardly  one  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  examples  re- 
mained unsold.  This  is  all  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  very  disagreeable  if  we  hint 
that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  Are  these  drawings  pre- 
sented to  us  as  amusing  bric-a-brac  ?  If  so,  nothing  could  be 
better.  Are  they  presented  as  fine  art  ?  Because,  in  that  case, 
there  is  something  to  be  said. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  praise,  and  we  will  begin  by  dwelling 
on  what  there  is  in  Mr.  Marks's  exhibition  which  we  can  com- 
mend almost  without  reserve.  The  rough  sketches  in  water- 
colour — painted  apparently  at  a  sitting,  with  the  living  bird 
before  the  artist — are  often  excellently  done.  The  modest  draw- 
ing of  the  "  Long-Billed  Butcher  Bird  "  (48)  would  hai  •e  won  the 
praise  of  Alexander  Wilson.  No  work  on  the  parrots  but  would 
be  enriched  by  the  five  studies  of  "Macaws"  (31),  or  by  the 
drawing  of  the  "Banksian  Cockatoo  "  (17).  These  are  washed  in 
rapidly  and  cleverly,  with  a  wet  brush,  and  all  that  is  essential 
in  the  plumage  and  habit  of  the  bird  has  been  caught.  "  A 
Night  Heron"  (61)  is  exquisitely  painted;  of  the  figures  which 
are  at  all  highly  finished  in  Mr.  Marks's  collection  this  appears  to 
us  to  be  distinctly  the  best.  Of  but  slightly  less  value  are  the 
groups  of  caique,  touracou,  conure,  tanager,  crested  crane,  and 
aracari  (5  and  8).  All  these,  in  their  rather  humble  way,  are 
really  artistic. 

The  next,  and  a  little  the  less  satisfactory,  section  of  Mr. 
Marks's  work  consists  of  faithful  studies  of  birds  into  which  an 
element   of  intentional   humour   has    been    introduced.  Of 
this  class  the  most  pleasing  examples  are  the  "  Yellow-cheeked 
Amazon"  d),  a  parroquet  with  a  wheedling,  amatory  smile  ;  the 
"  Guillemot "  (4),  sitting  in  a  precarious  and  crazy  position  on 
its  heels;  the  "Iceland  Falcon"  (12),  which  has  puffed  itself 
out  into  an  absurd  balloon  of  black  and  white  feathers ;  the 
"  Bampton  Canaries  "  (37),  with  their  silly  little  heads,  conversing 
like  a  pair  of  foolish  young  mashers ;  and  the  "Bateleur  Eagles  "(44), 
who  have  quarrelled,  and  who  glare  vacantly  out  of  the  picture 
with  wrath  in  their  inflamed  and  scarlet  faces.    These  the  cynic 
may  still  do  more  than  tolerate.    But  what  we  have  no  patience 
with  are  Mr.  Marks's  composed  pictures.    Here  we  see,  piteously 
revealed  to  us  by  himself,  how  little  of  an  artist  he  is.    It  is 
strange  that  his  own  limitations  have  not  occurred  to  him  as  he 
hung  these  drawings  side  by  side.    It  is  strange  that  he  could 
have  placed  his  vigorous  sketch  of  "  Lear's  Macaw"  (22),  which 
is  a  simple  and  competent  piece  of  work,  underneath  the  concen- 
trated feebleness  of  "  The  Siesta  "  (19),  a  large  expanse  of  jarring 
pinks  and  light  greens  which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge.    This  picture 
is  not  merely  shocking  in  colour,  it  is  poor  in  execution.  The 
flamingoes  are  fairly  well  drawn,  but  so  painted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  without  previous  knowledge  to  decide  of  what  substance 
their  plumage  was  formed.    The  birds  might  be  modelled  out  of 
wet  clay,  so  little  has  the  airy  elasticity  and  dry  feathery  character 
of  the  plumes  been  suggested.    Another  example  of  artistic  futi- 
lity is  "By  the  Moonlit  Shore  (Jabirus)  "  (16),  which  really 
resembles,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  one  of  those  decorative 
panels  which  are  manufactured  in  Italy  to  be  sold  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Marks  is  not  often  so  unfortunate  as  this ;  but  he  seldom 
really  succeeds  in  anything  more  elaborate  than  a  sketch  from 
life.     His  largest  picture  at  the  Fine  Art  Society — the  frieze 
of  puffins  called  "  Dominicans  in  Feathers  "  (36) — is  very  far  from 
being  painted  in  a  masterly  or  interesting  way.    The  light  is 
monotonously  distributed  all  over  it,  the  brush-work  conceals 
feebleness  by  smoothness,  and  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  insipidity. 
We  like  Mr.  Marks's  toucans  and  pelicans,  his  cockatoos  and  his 
vultures;  but  we  like  them  as  he  saw  them,  not  as  he  imagines 
them.    We  do  not  like  him  to  make  unconvincing  compositions 
of  "  American  Kestrels  "  (34)  fighting,  and,  as  for  the  vaunted 
"  Love-Birds'  Wedding "  (6),  it  is  simply  a  preparation  for  a 
childish  chromolithograph,  on  a  level  with  comic  wall  advertise- 
ments and  humorous  valentines.    Mr.  Marks's  birds  are  either 
ornithological  studies,  the  real  merit  of  which  consists  in  their 
fidelity,  or  they  are  very  pretty  and  expensive  toys.    We  do  not 
see  that  there  is  anything  else  to  be  said  about  them. 

Mr.  Marks  has  written  an  interesting  preface  to  his  Catalogue, 
in  which  he  makes  some  sensible  and  entertaining  remarks  about 
the  lack  of  perception  which  people  show.  "  I  have  often  wondered," 
he  says,  "  notwithstanding  the  general  spread  of  education,  at  the 
singular  ignorance  of  many  of  the  visitors  [at  the  Zoo]  on  the 
commonest  matters  of  natural  history.  When  I  was  drawing 
the  Cassowary  (42)  a  well-dressed  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
cried  out,  '  0  auntie  !  come  and  look  at  this  peacock ! '  There 
appears  to  be  a  rooted  conviction  that  all  the  animals  at  the  Zoo, 
including  the  fish-eating  seals,  will  eat  bread,  and  that  peppermint- 
drops  and  gingerbread-nuts  are  the  daintiest  delicacies  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  larger  carnivora."  The  success  of  Mr.  Marks's 
collection  shows  that,  if  the  public  knows  little  about  birds,  it 
wants  to  know  more,  and  we  hope  it  will  encourage  him  to  st  irk 
to  what  he  says  one  of  his  brother  Academicians  calls  his 
"  poultry." 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

A  S  coal  and  iron  are  the  great  instruments  of  modern  produc- 
tion,  their  condition  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
index  to  the  economic  state  of  the  country.    When  manufactures 
generally  are  active  the  demand  for  both  coal  and  iron  must 
increase,  and  labour,  therefore,  must  be  in  greater  requisition. 
The  present  revival  in  trade  was,  in  fact,  heralded  by  augmented 
activity  in  the  coal  industry.  For  two  years  past  the  price  of  coal 
has  been  rising,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  it  has  been  in- 
creasing, and  wages  have  been  rapidly  advancing-.    In  some  cases 
there  have  been  strikes  on  a  large  scale  before  the  demands  of  the 
men  were  conceded  ;  but  in  very  many  instances  the  employers 
have  given  way  without  dispute.    The  iron  industry,  however, 
for  a  long  time  did  not  give  evidence  of  increased  activity.  In 
1886,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  trade  was  so  bad  that  the  manu- 
facturers in  Scotland  agreed  to  reduce  the  output  25  per  cent. 
Shortly  after  this  the  stock  of  pig  iron  in  public  stores  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  which  is  the  largest  producing  district  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  began  to  decline.    In  1886  the  stock  of  pig  iron 
in  the  public  stores  in  Cleveland  amounted   to   very  nearly 
730,000  tons,  in  1887  that  stock  was  reduced  about  100,000  tons, 
the  following  year  the  reduction  was  as  much  as  200,000  tons, 
and  during  the  current  year  there  has  been  a  further  decrease  of 
about  170,000  tons.    In  the  three  years  so  far,  therefore,  the  total 
reduction  has  been  about  470,000  tons.    In  other  words,  not  only 
has  the  total  production  since  1886  been  completely  used  up, 
but  considerably  more  than  half  the  surplus  then  existing  has 
likewise  been  drawn  upon.    Strange  to  say,  however,  there  was 
for  a  long  time  no  reduction  in  the  stocks  in  public  stores  in 
Scotland.    On  the  contrary,  between  the  beginning  of  1885  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  stock  in  Scotland  nearly 
doubled,  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  current   year  nearly 
1,030,000  tons.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  a  reduction 
has  been  visible  ;  but  even  now  the  stock  is  little  under  a  million 
of  tons.    The  vast  accumulation  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the 
diminution  in  Cleveland,  weighed  so  upon  the  market  that  prices 
continued  to  decline  until  nearly  the  end  of  last  year.    At  one 
time  last  year  the  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  was  as  low  as  37s.  id. 
per  ton,  the  lowest  quotation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  however,  a  rise  set  in.    It  was 
checked  early  in  the  summer.    But  within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  been  a  very  active  recovery,  and  at  one  time  last  week 
the  price  was  as  high  as  5  5«.  lo|ri.,  being  an  advance  of  about  50 
per  cent,  from  the  lowest  price  of  last  year,  and  the  highest 
quotation  since  1880.    As  long  as  there  was  no  reduction  in  the 
Scotch  stocks  merchants  doubted  whether  the  improvement  in 
Cleveland  was  more  than  temporary  and  accidental.    They  saw 
that  there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
British  iron  and  steel,  and  they  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
activity  in  Cleveland  would  not  last  very  long.  Therefore, 
they  abstained  from  buying  largely,  contenting  themselves  with 
supplies  sufficient  for  their  immediate  requirements.    When  at 
last,  however,  the  Scotch  stocks  began  to  decrease,  even  though 
slightly,  they  judged  it  wise  to  purchase  more  freely,  and  as  soon 
as  the  trade  began  to  buy  speculators  thought  they  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money.    They  were  eager  to  anticipate  the  trade 
demand,  hoping  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  to  merchants  at 
better  quotations  by-and-bye.    The  increased  consumption  of  pig 
iron  is  the  result  of  a  greatly  augmented  demand  for  manufac- 
tured iron  and  steel,  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
has  been  greater  decidedly  than  that  in  pig  iron.    As  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  there  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  few  weeks 
a  considerable  speculation  in  iron  mining  shares.    Those  shares 
are  now  not  largely  dealt  in  upon  the  London  Stock  Exchange ; 
but  on  some  of  the  provincial  Stock  Exchanges  the  business 
being  done  is  very  large,  and  the  rise  in  prices  is  remarkable. 
Within  twelve  months  many  of  those  shares  have  doubled  and 
even  trebled  in  price. 

What  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  recovery  of  this  great  in- 
dustry is  that  it  is  mainly  the  result  of  improvement  in  the  home 
trade  of  the  country.  There  is  some  slight  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand ;  but  it  is  slight  compared  with  the  augmented  consump- 
tion at  home.  Shipbuilding,  which  during  the  three  years  that 
followed  1883  greatly  fell  oil',  has  once  more  become  active.  Wear- 
and-tear,  accidents  and  wrecks,  and  the  growth  of  the  interna- 
tional carrying  trade,  about  1887,  caused  a  fresh  demand  for  new 
shipping.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  activitv 
in  the  shipbuilding  yards  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  appearance  of  undue  speculation  as  there 
was  in  the  last  period  of  active  shipbuilding,  and  Government 
orders  have  lately  given  a  new  stimulus.  At  the  same  time  the 
railway  Companies  are  buying  far  more  freely  than  they  did 
during  the  recent  period  of  depression.  Then  they  were  obliged 
to  stint  as  much  as  possible  their  outlay  lor  repairs,  renewals, 
and  improvements  of  all  kinds ;  but  now  that  their  earnings 
are  once  more  large  they  are  not  only  making  up  for  what  was 
left  undone  in  the  past,  they  are  making  provision,  too,  for  the 
future,  when  again  there  will  be  a  decline  in  earnings.  More- 
over, the  general  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  is 
very  active,  and  is  consuming  iron  and  steel  in  steadily  in- 
creasing quantities.  And  lastly,  the  foreign  and  colonial  loans 
and  Companies  which  have  been  brought  out  in  London  in 
such  great  numbers  of  recent  years  have  stimulated  the  industry. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  raised  has  been 
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spent  upon  railway  construction  and  other  industrial  works,  and 
has  led,  therefore,  to  a  very  largely  increased  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  manufactures.  Regarding  the  foreign  demand,  there, 
has  been  a  falling-  oil'  in  American  purchases  since  the  excessive 
railway  construction  in  the  North- West  and  South-West  came  to 
an  end.  During  the  past  year  or  two,  indeed,  the  iron  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  been  so  depressed  that  it  has  not  been 
protitable  to  import  from  Europe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Continental  demand  has  decidedly  increased.  There  has  been 
extraordinary  activity  in  Germany  more  particularly,  where  the 
expenditure  on  naval  and  military  works  and  railways  is  very 
large.  The  home  production  is  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  the  imports,  consequently,  from  this  country  and 
1  leluium  are  on  a  greatly  increased  scale.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Continental  demand  will  continue,  and  pro- 
bably will  increase  rather  than  fall  oil",  for  some  time  to  come. 
True,  the  rise  of  wages  and  of  prices  in  the  coal  trade  here  at 
home  has  increased  the  cost  of  iron  manufacture,  and  in  the  iron 
industry  itself  there  has  likewise  been  a  considerable  advance  in 
wages,  more  particularly  in  the  wages  of  the  engineering  branches 
of  the  trade.  Consequently  the  recent  rise  in  price  has  become  a 
necessity,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  the  rise  of  price  here  will 
check  the  Continental  demand,  since  the  advance  in  wages  and 
prices  upon  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany,  has 
been  proportionately  larger  than  here  at  home.  It  looks  probable, 
too,  that  American  purchases  will  increase  in  the  immediate 
future.  There  has  already  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  pig-iron  in 
the  United  States.  Trade  there  is  improving  in  all  departments. 
The  crops  this  year  are  unusually  large,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  wheat,  they  were  also  very  good  last  year.  Two  good  agri- 
cultural seasons  in  succession  have  stimulated  industries  of  all 
kinds,  and  iron  has  naturally  felt  this  stimulus.  Besides,  there 
is  a  probability  that  the  expenditure  on  railways  will  be  much 
larger  in  the  immediate  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  imme- 
diate past.  It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  we  shall  see  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  construction  of  new  railways,  for  railway 
building  has  been  overdone  for  some  time  past.  But  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  South  calls  for  an  extension  of  the  Southern 
railway  system,  and  in  the  East,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
Xorth-'W  est  and  South-West  the  railway  mileage  is  so  immense 
that  the  mere  demand  for  maintenance  and  renewal  consumes  an 
immense  quantity  of  iron  and  steel.  With  regard  to  South 
America,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Argentine  demand  will 
fall  off.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  Brazilian,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian 
demand.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  the 
likelihood  is  that  we  shall  do  more  business  in  the  immediate 
future  than  lias  been  done  in  the  past. 

Here  at  home  the  prospects  of  trade  generally  are  exceedingly 
good.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  revival  will  prove 
more  lasting  than  any  recovery  since  1873.  And,  if  general 
tr.  d>  continues  good,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  iron  industry  will  be  maintained.  There  are  at 
the  same  time  two  dangers;  one  is  that  speculation  may  carry 
prices  too  high,  and  may  thus  defeat  its  own  market.  Hitherto 
t  peculators  have  been  very  prudent.  But  they  have  undoubtedly 
)  ecome  more  active  during  the  past  few  weeks  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  it  is  possible  at  least  that  they  may  grow  reck- 
less. The  other,  and  perhaps  the  more  serious  danger,  is  that  the 
production  may  be  unduly  augmented.  We  have  seen  above  that 
the  recovery  in  the  trade  was  made  possible  by  the  restriction  of 
output  to  which  the  Scotch  manufacturers  agreed  three  years  ago. 
They  have  so  far  abided  by  their  agreement ;  but  now  that  prices 
have  so  far  risen  they  may  be  tempted  to  very  largely  increase  the 
production.  Before  1S73  the  producing  capacity  of  this  country 
was  unduly  stimulated.  It  was  then  the  chief  iron  producer  of 
the  world,  and  as  much  of  the  capital  needed  for  railway  con- 
struction all  over  the  world  was  obtained  in  London,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  money  was  employed  in  purchasing  iron  for 
the  new  railways.  Since  1873,  however,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  iron  industry  in  foreign  countries. 
The  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  France  have 
all  greatly  increased  their  production.  The  development  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  growth  of  wealth  in  those  countries,  and, 
of  course,  it  has  been  immensely  aided  by  the  protective  tariffs 
imposed.  We  have,  therefore,  no  longer  the  command  of  the 
world's  market,  and  we  are  consequently  not  able  in  the  best 
years  to  work  to  nearly  the  full  extent  of  our  capacity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  every  now  and  then  to  limit  even  our 
reduced  production.  If  the  production  here  at  home,  then, 
were  to  be  increased  very  largely  and  very  suddenly,  not 
only  would  the  rise  in  prices  be  checked,  but  probably  there 
would  follow  a  considerable  fall.  The  cost  of  production,  how- 
ever lias  been  so  much  increased  by  the  advance  in  wages 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  that  the  trade 
would  become  unprofitable  if  there  wee  to  be  any  consider- 
able decline  in  prices.  Of  course,  it  is  not  desiiable  or  ex- 
pedient that  the  output  should  be  unduly  restricted.  That 
would  mean  such  an  advance  in  prices  that  probably  our  foreign 
competitors  would  undersell  us.  What  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  a 
gradual  and  prudent  increase  in  production  such  as,  while  keeping 
pnee  with  the  growing  consumption,  will  allow  on  the  one  hand 
of  reasonable  profits  being  earned,  and  will  prevent  on  the  other 
hand  such  an  undue  rise  in  price  as  may  enable  our  foreign  com- 
petitors to  undersell  us  in  the  foreign  market,  and  may  check 
prosperity  here  at  home.    This,  of  course,  is  difficult,  considering 


how  much  greater  the  productive  capacity  is  than  the  actual  pro- 
duction. But,  unless  it  is  accomplished  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
brighter  future  that  now  seems  opening  to  the  iron  trade  will 
again  become  overclouded. 


THE  CHOROLISTHA. 

"  "|\/T  AY  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  dance?"  "lean  give  you  the 
-i-'-L  next  chorolistlia  but  two."  Will  such  an  exchange  of 
amenities  as  this  ever  arouse  emotion  in  a  male  or  female  heart 
(or  both)  in  an  actual  British  ball-room  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not, 
because  all  change  is  hateful  iu  itself,  and  for  persons  sound  in 
head  and  limb  the  British  ball-room  does  very  well  as  it  is.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  so,  because  Mr.  Edward  Scott,  "  Professor  of 
dancing  and  scientific  grace-culture,"  who  has  invented  the  choro- 
listlia, and  hopes  to  force  it  upon  the  dancing  world,  is  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  printed  any  sensible  instructions  on  the  subject 
of  waltzing,  and  discourses  upon  the  terpsichorean  art  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation.  As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Scott  now 
makes  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer  both  of  dancing  and 
music. 

To  begin  with,  the  name  of  his  dance,  if  classical,  is  incon- 
venient. He  derives  it  "from  x°P°s>  11  dance»  and  oXiaddva, 
to  glide,"  and  explains  that,  "  in  regard  to  sequence  of 
steps  and  rhythm,  the  chorolistlia  is  different  from  any  other 
known  dance."  Naturally,  if  it  was  not,  it  would  not  be  the 
chorolistlia,  but  some  other  known  dance.  "  By  comparison, 
however,  it  may  be  said  to  combine  something  of  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  polka  with  the  elegance  of  the  waltz  ;  yet  withal  to 
possess  a  dignity  and  refinement  belonging  rather  to  movements 
that  were  in  vogue  when  dancing  was  recognized  and  taught  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts."  Never  having  been  privileged  to  dance 
the  chorolistlia,  or  see  it  danced,  we  cannot  say  what  it  feels  or 
looks  like;  but,  judging  from  Mr.  Scott's  verbal  description,  and 
from  the  time,  it  appears  to  be,  as  he  says  (only  more  elegantly), 
something  between  a  waltz  and  a  polka.  The  partners  hold  each 
other,  it  appears  from  the  letter-press  and  also  from  the  picture 
011  the  back,  as  if  they  were  waltzing ;  the  tune  is  in  common 
time,  and  is  one  of  those  melodies  that  sounds  rather  hackneyed 
the  first  time  it  is  heard.  It  resembles  a  slightly  funereal 
polka — perhaps,  something  like  the  "  grisly  polka  step "  that 
the  nephew  of  many  uncles  dances  "  all  down  the  silent 
street,"  in  Mr.  Anstey's  recitation — and  is  not  altogether  unlike 
the  airs  appropriate  to  a  weird  gambol  called  the  polka 
mazurka,  which  was  rather  popular  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is 
still  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  old-fashioned  ball-rooms.  One 
of  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  child  of  his  fancy 
is  that  it  does  not  make  the  dancer  giddy,  because  of  a  "  pro- 
longed glide,  which  causes  the  figure  described  in  rotation  to 
become  elliptical  rather  than  circular."  It  may  well  be  so, 
because,  as  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  the  description,  the 
dancers  turn  one  way  round  for  one  bar  and  the  other  for  the 
next ;  but  all  such  problems  will  be  solved  by  the  first  people 
w  ho  habitually  dance  chorolisthas.  The  question  whether  a  new 
dance  will  ever  become  fashionable  is  as  difficult  to  answer 
beforehand  as  the  question  whether  the  il.  shares  of  a  new  gold 
mining  Company  will  ever  sell  for  20I.  As  far  as  concerns  Mr. 
Scott  personally,  we  wish  him  well ;  but,  on  principle,  the  blood 
of  martyrs  ought  to  be  exacted  before  young  men  and  women  of 
the  world  consent  to  learn  a  new  round  dance. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  COOKERY. 

f  1 1  HE  new  buildings  of  the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery 
-IL  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road  were  opened  to  the  public, 
last  Tuesday,  very  appropriately  by  an  excellent  luncheon,  which 
was  cooked  on  the  premises  and  by  the  superintendents  and 
pupils,  and  certainly  was  a  warrant  that  the  public  restaurant, 
which  will  be  opened  in  a  few  weeks,  may  possibly  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  London.  The  premises  are 
large  and  spacious,  and  the  kitchens  are  supplied  with  all  the 
latest  novelties.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Purdon  Clarke,  is  in  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which 
is  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  the  Butch  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  Elizabethan,  and  which  is  popularly  known  as  "  Queen 
Anne."  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  lady  superintendent,  whese  energy  is 
so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  chenp  dinners  during  the 
successive  exhibitions  at  South  Kensington,  managed  to  save  a 
considerable  Mini  of  money  for  the  Committee  during  those 
halcyon  days,  with  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  erect  the  presuio 
commodious  structure,  where  ladies  and  servants  can  be  properly 
educated  in  that  most  necessary  of  domestic  arts — gastronomv. 
The  lecture-halls,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  in  which  what  are 
known  as  "  demonstrations "  take  place,  are  already  crowded 
daily  by  a  number  of  ladies  eager  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  how  sauces  should  be  made  and  soups  concocted,  jellies  ren- 
dered stiff  and  shapely,  hares  jugged,  and  sundry  odds  and  ends 
of  meat  and  poultry  manufactured  into  dishes  with  elaborate 
French  names.  There  is  a  tendency  all  over  the  country  just  now 
to  graft  on  to  plain  English  cooking  a  sort  of  nondescript  cuisine 
popularly  known  as  "  entrees."  And  we  trust  that  the  National 
School  of  Cookery  will  not  neglect  the  good,  old-fashioned  plain 
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English  cookery  of  our  ancestors,  which,  unfortunately,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  all-prevalent  gas-stove,  has  become  more  or 
less  a  thing  of  the  past ;  for  sound,  wholesome  English  roast  beef 
refuses  to  be  "  done  "  in  a  gas-oven,  and  there  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  parboiled  roast  beefs  and  muttons  of  our  restaurants 
and  the  succulent  dishes  thereof  which  so  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
our  forebears  as  there  is  between  night  and  day;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  roasting  and  preparing  of  poultry  and  game — 
an  art,  by  the  way,  in  which  English  cooks  of  the  past  excelled — 
for  there  can  be  no  comparing  an  English  capon  prepared  after 
the  fashion  of  a  well-conditioned  country-house  kitchen  and  that 
multitudinous-legged  fowl  who  generally  brings  the  table  dlwte 
of  France  to  a  close,  and  flourishes  on  the  menu  as  "  poulet  au 
cresson."  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  lady  teachers,  cooks,  and  pupils, 
Ave  are  assured,  have  determined  to  study  hygienic  cookery  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  interest  them  to  know,  if  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  leading  scientists  of  the  day  have  condemned 
dish-covers,  as  causing  the  almost  instantaneous  decomposition 
of  the  viands  beneath  them,  owing  to  the  confined  and  hot 
moisture.  They  are  utterly  abolished  from  Bignon's,  at  the 
instance  of  great  authorities.  Be  this  as  it  may — and  we  only 
give  it  on  hearsay  report — there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  School  of  Cookery,  if  it  performs  its  mission,  as  a 
national  institution  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  lovers  of  well-prepared  and  wholesome  food. 


CATS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THE  "  coming-of-age  "  show  of  the  National  Cat  Club,  which 
has  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  week,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  more  for  its  feline  curiosities  than  for 
any  ext inordinary  beauty  on  the  part  of  the  exhibits.  The 
Persian  and  Angora  cats  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  short-haired  cats  shown  were  far  finer  animals 
than  their  long-haired  relations.  The  black  Persians,  in  par- 
ticular, were  poor  in  number  and  quality,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  as  "  fashion- 
able "  as  their  "chinchilla"  or  "blue"  brethren.  In  the  class 
for  the  latter  uncanny-looking  animals,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Thompson 
took  the  first  prize  with  her  "  Winks,"  a  winner  of  many  prizes 
during  its  four-and-a-half  years  of  existence,  but  to  our  mind  not 
an  altogether  satisfactory  cat,  owing  to  its  "blue"  colour  having 
a  yellowish  tinge  through  it.  The  class  for  pure  white  Persians 
was  a  good  one,  and  Miss  L.  Abbott's  "  Beauty,"  which  took  the 
first  prize,  was  a  superb  cat,  of  extraordinary  size  for  its  age  of 
eleven  months.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  its  being  born  on  "  India's 
coral  strand,"  at  Bombay,  may  have  accelerated  its  growth.  In 
Class  24,  for  "  blue  or  silver  tabby,  with  or  without  white,"  Miss  F. 
Moore  took  not  only  first  prize  with  "  Felix,"  but  also  the  special  prize 
for  the  best  long-haired  cat  in  the  Show  ;  to  both  of  which  awards 
we  take  decided  exception,  as  to  our  mind  "Felix"  was  handi- 
capped by  an  ugly  head  and  an  inferior  coat,  and  altogether  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  Mrs.  T.  Fry's  "  Billy,"  hi  the  same  class, 
who,  though  a  winner  of  upwards  of  thirty  prizes  in  less  than  two 
years,  was  entirely  passed  over  at  the  Show  this  week.  A  most 
beautiful  and  remarkable  cat  was  the  first  prize  in  Class  25,  Miss 
D.  B.  Gresham's  "  Donovan,"  only  seven  months  old,  with  a  coat 
like  that  of  a  Russian  black  fox,  dark  smoke-colour  underneath, 
with  black  tips  to  the  hairs,  a  peculiarity  which  we  do  not  remember 
having  ever  seen  on  a  cat  before.  There  were  two  classes  of  Manx 
cats,  with  three  entries  in  the  one  and  two  in  the  other,  which  no 
doubt  simplified  the  judges'  task  considerably.  The  special  prize 
for  the  best  short-haired  cat  in  the  Show  went  to  Mr.  K. 
Hutchinson's  red-tabby  "  May  Queen,"  as  well  as  the  first  prize 
in  Class  13.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Show  were  the  three 
tortoiseshell  tom-cats,  whose  rarity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  twenty  other  Shows  held  by  the  National  Cat  Club 
before  this  one,  only  one  other  male  tortoiseshell  has  been  exhi- 
bited. Indeed,  so  rare  was  this  colour  amongst  the  feline  male  sex, 
that  a  good  many  years  ago  a  large  prize  was,  we  believe,  offered 
for  a  specimen ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree 
comprehensible  that  Mr.  T.  Huntley,  the  proud  owner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  male  tortoiseshell  class,  should  price  his  cat,  "  Tote," 
at  200/.  In  Class  8  were  two  cats  worthy  of  remark,  the  first 
and  second  prize-winners.  Both  were  short-haired  cats,  the 
first,  Mrs.  Herring's  "  Roguey,"  a  pure  blue  Russian  cat  of  lively 
and  playful  demeanour.  The  second,  a  Siamese  cat, "  Banglempoo," 
belonged  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Badman.  The  latter  was  a  very  peculiar- 
looking  animal  with  a  smooth  fawn-coloured  coat,  dark  brown 
ears  and  nose,  and  blue  eyes.  It  looked  as  if  it  must  have  some 
relationship  to  the  Lemur  tribe.  Another  odd  cat  was  Mrs. 
Mowser's  Abyssinian  cat,  "  Tomee,"  with  a  coat  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Suricates  and  Ichneumons  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Mr.  Venables  deserves  praise  for  the  careful  housing 
of  the  cats  in  the  padlocked  cages  of  galvanized  iron.  That  the 
appetites  of  the  exhibits  did  not  suffer  from  their  enforced  confine- 
ment may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  no  less  than  eighty  gallons  of  milk  and  over  three 
hundredweight  of  meat  for  their  consumption  during  the  Show. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

A  S  the  week  draws  to  a  close  the  bill-brokers  and  discount- 
houses,  who  lately  were  so  confident  that  the  great  financial 
houses  would  keep  the  money  market  easy,  are  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  they  have  not  been  too  sanguine.  And  in  con- 
sequence there  is  a  decided,  though  only  a  small,  advance  in  the 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market.  At  the  present  time  the 
receipts  of  revenue  at  the  Bank  of  England  are  about  a  million  a 
week,  and  those  receipts  are  passed  from  the  control  of  the  other 
banks  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Further,  within  the  next 
fortnight  from  half  a  million  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  in 
gold  will  have  to  be  sent  from  London  to  Scotland.  And,  over 
and  above  all  this,  gold  shipments  to  Brazil  have  begun  again. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week  they  amounted  to 
342,000/.,  and  it  is  said  that  as  much  more  will  be  sent  very 
shortly.  It  is  very  profitable  at  present  to  send  gold  from  this 
country  to  Rio,  and  therefore,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
by  the  new  banks  that  are  being  started,  the  metal  is  being  shipped, 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  by  financial  houses.  Then  gold  is  going 
in  smaller  amounts  to  South  Africa,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be 
feared  that  a  drain  for  New  York  may  spring  up.  Altogether, 
therefore,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  about  to  see  a  revival  of  appre- 
hensions in  the  money  market. 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  just  now  between  the  Mint  and 
the  bullion-brokers.  For  months  past  the  Mint  has  been  buying 
silver  very  largely.  According  to  the  City,  it  has  bought  about  a 
million's  worth.  Of  course  this  has  raised  the  price  of  the  metal. 
Last  week  it  advanced  to  43^.  per  ounce,  a  quotation  not 
reached  before  since  November  of  last  year.  The  authorities  of 
the  Mint  rightly  or  wrongly  believe  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  make  them  pay  more  than  the  real  market  value,  and 
they  stopped  buying  for  some  days.  The  price  in  consequence 
fell  half  a  farthing  per  oz.  But  when  they  began  buying  again  at 
the  beginning  of  this  week  there  was  a  rise  of  twice  as  much,  or  a 
farthing  per  oz.  The  Mint  has  again  stopped  buying,  but  the  price 
is  steady.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  belief  of  the  Mint 
authorities  is  well  founded,  or  whether  the  production  of  silver 
has  been  so  reduced  by  the  continuous  fall  in  the  price  that  the 
available  supply  in  the  London  market  at  present  is  so  small  that 
any  considerable  further  demand  causes  a  considerable  rise  in 
price. 

Operators  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  for  the  moment  waiting 
upon  events.  The  Czar's  visit  to  Berlin  has  come  off,  and  the 
speech  from  the  throne  in  the  German  Parliament  is  very  peace- 
ful. But  nothing  has  come  of  either  event.  It  is  feared 
that  the  Liquidation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  which  is  about  to 
begin  will  be  a  difficult  one.  Speculation  has  been  carried  too 
far  and  money  is  scarce.  It  is  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  all 
the  money  wanted  will  be  supplied,  and  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  operators  in  difficulties  will  be  helped  over  for  the 
time  being  at  all  events.  Still  speculators  like  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  serious  will  happen  before  they  increase  their  risks. 
Here  in  London,  too,  operators  are  beginning  to  fear  that  we  are 
about  to  have  another  money  scare.  It  may  not  last  very  long 
or  do  much  harm,  but  it  for  all  that  may  for  a  few  days  knock 
down  prices.  Above  all,  the  situation  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  disquieting.  For  months  past  a  crisis  has  seemed  imminent, 
but  by  some  means  it  has  been  postponed.  The  public  is  not 
reassured.  It  fears  that  the  agony  is  only  being  prolonged,  and 
it  dreads  that  when  the  crisis  comes  it  will  be  all  the  more 
severe  for  the  delay.  Lastly,  drought  in  the  Transvaal  has 
threatened  to  deprive  the  mines  of  the  water  they  require,  and 
temporarily  at  least  has  depressed  the  market.  Therefore, 
operators  are  looking  for  some  leader  bold  enough  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  powerful  enough  to  move  the  markets.  From 
Paris  the  lead  was  expected.  The  money  market  there  is 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  great  banks  are  known  to  have 
entered  into  important  engagements  that  require  stronger  and 
more  active  markets.  But  the  Paris  operators  have  not  as  yet, 
at  all  events,  moved  effectively. 

Meantime  new  Companies  are  coming  out  here  in  immense 
numbers,  and  most  of  them  are  being  floated  with  success.  The 
promoters  take  care,  of  course,  to  ensure  that  they  are  under- 
written before  they  are  offered  for  subscription.  .And  they  thus 
ensure  themselves  against  serious  loss.  That  they  are  able  to  get 
them  underwritten  affords  the  clearest  proof  that  the  public  gene- 
rally expects  speculation  to  be  carried  much  farther,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  time  yet.  The  expectation  is  based  upon 
the  flourishing  state  of  trade,  not  only  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Good  trade 
gives  larger  profits,  out  of  which  to  make  investments,  and, 
therefore,  little  real  difficulty  is  encountered  in  getting  Companies 
underwritten.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  there  is  no  real 
occasion  for  underwriting.  The  public  becomes  eager  to  sub- 
scribe, and  there  is  a  literal  scramble  for  application  forms.  The 
latest  example  occurred  on  Thursday  when  the  Exploration  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  brought  out.  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne's  bank, 
where  applications  were  received,  was  besieged  long  before  the 
doors  were  open.  A  body  of  policemen  had  to  be  called  in  to 
keep  order,  or  the  struggling  crowd  would  have  injured  one 
another,  and  damaged  the  premises.  At  the  Company's  offices 
also,  and  at  those  of  the  Company's  brokers,  the  services  of 
policemen  had  to  be  secured.  Before  the  Company  was  brought 
out,  the  ordinary  shares  were  at  a  premium  of  two,  and  the 
founders'  shares  were  quoted  about  300. 
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The  new  system  of  founders'  shares  gives  to  promoters  means 
of  attracting  underwriters.  Usually  one  founder's  share  is  offered 
to  any  one  who  will  underwrite  a  considerable  number  of  ordinary 
shares.  And  the  inducement,  as  we  have  said,  proves  sufficient. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  founders'  shares  are  usually  of  the  nominal 
value  of  i/.  or  iol.,  and  that  they  in  most  cases  take  half  the 
profits  after  the  ordinary  shareholders  receive  a  specified  per- 
centage, it  will  show  how  much  these  shares  have  struck  the 
fancy  of  the  public,  when  we  state  that  in  one  Company  the 
founders'  shares  are  quoted  at  7,000/.,  in  another  at  2,000/.,  in 
another  at  1,900/.,  in  another  at  1,750/.,  and  in  a  fifth  at  1,250/. 
In  two  cases  the  quotation  is  from  600/.  to  700/.,  in  three  cases 
from  300/.  to  400/.,  in  two  cases  from  250/.  to  300/.,  and  in  two 
other  cases  from  140/.  to  200/. 


DO.M  LUIS  I. 

THE  ceremonious  words  addressed  by  Queen  Dona  Maria  Pia 
of  Fortugal  to  her  son  Dom  Carlos  after  she  had,  according 
to  an  ancient  Portuguese  custom,  shut  the  eyes  of  her  dead  hus- 
band, "  The  King  is  dead ;  long  live  the  King ! "  closed  rather 
dramatically  a  long  reign  of  over  twenty-eight  years.  "When,  in 
1S61,  Dom  Luis  ascended  the  throne,  his  brother,  the  youthful 
King  Dom  Pedro  V.,  had  just  died  of  typhus  fever  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Necessidades  ;  whilst  his  younger  brothers,  Dom  Ferdinand 
and  Dom  Joiio,  having  contracted  the  same  malady,  were  sinking 
fast.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  nearly  thirty  years  later  the 
surviving  brother,  the  Duke  of  Coimbra,  died  a  few  hours  before 
the  King,  both  Royal  brothers  being  fatally  stricken  at  the  same 
time.  His  Majesty,  however,  had  been  long  suffering,  and  a  fatal 
termination  of  his  malady  was  expected  any  day  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  He  was,  indeed,  so  ill  when  his  youngest 
brother  expired  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  made  aware  of 
the  sad  fact.  Dom  Luis  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments 
and  natural  ability,  and  few  sovereigns  in  modern  times  have 
enjoyed  greater  or  more  deserved  popularity.  A  fairly  long 
sen  ice  in  the  navy  when  he  was  Infant  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  many  countries,  and  had  considerably  widened 
boa  views.  Again,  his  father  Dom  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
King  Consort  of  Maria  II.,  possessed  exceptional  ability  and  taste. 
He  directed  his  son's  education,  and,  above  all,  his  artistic 
culture.  If  we  compare  Dom  Luis  with  the  majority  of  his  prede- 
1 — ore,  we  find  him  standing  out  in  very  favourable  prominence, 
for  nothing  can  be  imagined  less  intellectual  or  more  bigoted 
than  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  and  their  Court,  from  Dom 
Sebastian  of  romantic  fame  to  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  King.  Beckford,  who  lived  a  good  deal  in  Portugal 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  described  the 
Court  _s  "  insufferably  dull  when  it  was  not  insupportably 
vicious."  Dull  the  Court  of  Portugal  has  remained,  but  its 
moral  tone  has  under  Dom  Luis  and  Dona  Maria  Pia  been 
excellent.  His  Majesty  thoroughly  understood  his  duties  as  a 
constitutional  monarch,  and  although  he  invariably  took  the  lead 
in  all  intellectual  movements,  he  carefully  abstained  from  in- 
terference in  politics,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  very  nearly 
came  to  grief.  In  1869  he  strongly  backed  the  Left  in  the  Cortes 
to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  sale  of  the  considerable 
property  still  possessed  by  the  Church  alter  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  enormously  rich  monasteries  and 
nunneries  suppressed  in  1833.  In  this  measure  he  was  ably 
supported  by  many  politicians  ;  but  Lisbon,  especially,  came 
clo?e  on  witnessing  some  most  ugly  scenes.  Whether  an  im- 
poverished Church  is  to  be  desired  in  a  country  the  inhabitants 
of  which  refuse  to  belong  to  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  else  become  blatant  and  exceedingly  frivolous  Free- 
thinkers, remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  pre-eminently 
successful,  and  an  impoverished  clergy  has  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence,  and  the  spread  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  noisy  atheism 
which  has  gained  so  much  ground  under  the  present  Republic  in 
France  is  giving  serious  alarm  to  the  best  thinkers  among  the 
Portuguese.  Very  skilful  was  Dom  Luis  in  pioneering  himself 
through  the  shoals  created  for  him  by  General  Prim,  when  that 
hot-headed  personage  was  active  in  Spanish  politics,  and  Queen 
Isabel  II.  of  Spain  was  residing  comfortably  at  the  Palais  de 
Castille  on  the  Chainps-Ehsees,  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  her 
"  charming  exile."  it  was  then  proposed  that  Spain  should  be 
annexed  to  Portugal  and  formed  into  one  kingdom  under  the 
Portuguese  dynasty.  Dom  Pedro  very  wittily  recalled  to  the 
Commission  which  was  sent  to  make  this  proposal  to  him  the 
famous  story  of  the  man  who  tried  to  sit  down  between  two 
stools  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion, he  said,  to  follow  his  example.  Between  these  two  events, 
and  his  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  London,  and  Turin,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  the  Queen,  the  late  King's  life  was, 
for  a  sovereign,  one  of  the  quietest  imaginable.  However,  he  has 
witnessed  great  changes  in  his  two  capitals.  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
formerly  the  two  dirtiest  cities  in  Europe,  are  now  about  the 
cleanest.  Tramways  have  succeeded  amazingly  well  in  Portugal, 
and  Cintra  and  Lisbon  are  now  connected  by  one  of  those  un- 
picturesque  means  of  communication  which  are  the  delight  of  the 
rising  generation  of  citizens,  who  look  upon  "  O  tram  !  "  as  a  sort 
of  incarnation  of  that  big  word  they  so  dearly  love — Progress. 
The  electric  light,  too,  lias  been  introduced  all  over  the  capital. 
The  railway  is  still,  however,  a  stumbling-block,  for  it  has  a 


tendency  to  progress  in  Portugal  more  slowly  than  in  any  part 
of  the  known  globe  unless  it  be  Northern  Spain.  Education  has 
spread  with  great  success,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Portuguese 
now  under  thirty  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Blessed 
with  a  perfect  climate,  lovely  scenery,  and  many  interesting 
old  cities,  Portugal  is  perhaps  the  country  to  be  most  envied  in 
Europe.  It  has  so  many  fewer  troubles,  and  goes  on  its  onward 
march  very  slowly,  but  surely  ;  and  Dom  Carlos  has  but  to  follow 
the  pacific  and  dolce  far  nienie  policy  of  his  father  to  live 
and  reign  a  happy  and  prosperous  monarch.  King  Luis  made 
many  efforts  to  elevate  the  intellectual  status  of  his  subjects,  but 
this  was  almost  beyond  his  power.  The  Portuguese,  a  brave  and 
sensible  people,  have  produced  fewer  poets  and  artists  than  any 
oilier  nation  ;  and  although  they  were  very  proud  that  their  King 
should  have  translated  Hamlet  and  Richard  III.  into  excellent 
Portuguese  verse,  as  a  rule  they  contented  themselves  with 
admiring  the  costly  binding  in  which  the  Royal  version  of  the 
masterpieces  of  theBard  of  Avon  were  produced  instead  of  perusing 
the  text.  The  majority  preferred,  and  still  prefer,  Frou-Frou,  and 
tlie  last  Parisian  sensation  by  Sardou  or  Meilhac,  to  Shakspeare. 
King  Luis  will  be  sincerely  mourned,  and  a  kindly  people  will 
sympathize  keenly  with  his  gentle  widow,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Dona  Maria  Tia,  a  lady  who  has  endeared 
herself  singularly  to  her  subjects.  The  new  Queen  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  has  already,  as  Duchess  of  Braganza, 
made  herself  popular. 


PAR  NOBILE  F RAT  RUM. 

[Mr.  Barnum,  who  chances  to  be  at;  Southport  just  now,  is  currently 
reported  to  he  casting  longing  glances  upon  Cambridge  Hall,  where  to- 
morrow Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  address  the  Lancashire  Liberals. — Daily  News.'] 

WHO  could  doubt  your  "  longing  glances  "? 
Surely  it  is  plain  to  all 
What  might  urge  you  to  advances 
For  the  hire  of  Cambridge  Hall. 

Not  the  grand  accommodation 

You  would  for  your  wonders  win, 
But  the  Unparalleled  Sensation 

With  the  hall  itself  "  thrown  in." 

Yes,  my  Barnum  !    Even  so  men 
Balked  of  their  grand  coup  may  be — 

Yes,  Napoleon  of  showmen, 
You  have  missed  your  destiny  ! 

Had  the  laggard  Fates  but  brought  you 

Some  days  more  "  before  the  fair," 
Had  some  prescient  instinct  taught  you' 

What  a  chance  lay  waiting  there  ; 

Had  your  stars  but  favoured — darn  'em  ! 

You  had  made  an  earlier  start, 
And  the  Transatlantic  Barnum 

Bagged  his  English  counterpart. 

Ah  !  what  day  of  radiant  glory  ! 

Ah  !  what  hour  of  swelling  pride  ! 
Had  you  told,  with  him,  your  story 

On  one  platform,  side  by  side. 

Saying : — "  Fooldom's  vast  abysses 
I  have  dropped  my  plummet  through 

In  America  ;  and  this  is 

He  who  plumbs  its  depths  with  you. 

"  I  exhibited  the  Mermaid, 

Now,  alas  !  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
Me  has  quite  an  equal  stir  made 

With  that  nondescript — himself. 

"  /  have  brought  you  over  Jumbo  ; 

He  provides  you,  it  is  clear, 
With  an  ever-present  Mumbo- 

Jumbo  for  your  worship  here. 

"  Neither  ever  found  resist  him 

Barriers  to  his  march  sublime  ; 
Each  has  deeply  traced  his  '  system ' 

On  the  records  of  his  time. 

"  Both  are  certain  of  survival 

Evermore  on  history's  page  ; 
None  can  say  which  noble  rival 

Likeliest  is  to  name  the  age. 

"  Brothers  kept  too  long  asunder, 

Potentates  of  kindred  stuff, 
Hail  us,  lords  of  gaping  "Wonder! 

Crown  us,  kings  of  blague  and  puff !" 

Thus  would  you  have  told  your  storjT, 

Doubtless,  in  two  nations'  ears ; 
Thus  illumined  with  your  glory 

Two  awe-stricken  hemispheres ; 
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Had  not  stars  unfriendly — darn  'em  ! 

Ordering  you  too  late  a  start, 
Made  the  Transatlantic  Barnum 

Miss  liis  English  counterpart. 

Yes,  0  Yankee  Gl-dst-ne !  so  men 
Balked  of  their  grand  coup  may  be  - 

Yes,  Napoleon  of  showmen ! 
You  have  missed  your  destiny. 


EEVIEWS. 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST.* 

PERSONAL  experience  of  a  ranchman's  life  in  the  Far  West 
has  given  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  deeds  of 
the  men  who  extended  the  American  frontier  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Mississippi.  His  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman  is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  those  "who  know  it 
will  turn  to  his  two  new  volumes  with  pleasurable  anticipation. 
They  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  The  story  which  he  has 
to  tell  is  full  of  adventure,  and  he  tells  it  with  abundant  anima- 
tion, and,  though  he  is  perhaps  rather  too  diffuse,  with  consider- 
able skill  as  regards  both  the  treatment  of  his  materials  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter.  His  picture  would  not  have  been 
less  effective  if  he  had  here  and  there  refrained  from  elaborating 
details.  Still  it  is  excellent  as  it  is,  and  such  as  we  think  that 
no  one  else  could  have  set  before  us.  He  has  gone  to  original 
sources  for  his  facts,  and  exposes  the  errors  of  two  or  three 
popular  American  historians  less  industrious  or  less  critical  than 
himself.  His  narrative  is  prefaced  by  some  admirable  chapters 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  of  the  Indians  of  the  Appalachian  Confederacies  to  the 
south  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  which  lay 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  the  frontier-folk, 
or  backwoodsmen,  "  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  fighting  settlers, 
who  with  axe  and  rifle  won  their  way  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific."  Independently  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  stirring  incidents  which  they  present,  the  exploits  of 
these  men  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  American  his- 
torian, for  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  greatness  of  the  American  people,  inasmuch  as  they  saved 
them  from  being  cooped  in  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
While  the  actual  cession  of  the  Western  territory  was  brought 
about  by  diplomacy,  the  land  had  already  been  won  during  the 
progress  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  men  who  accomplished  this  work  were  not  generally  de- 
scendants of  the  early  colonists ;  they  were,  as  is  pointed  out 
here,  for  the  most  part  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians who  came  over  to  Philadelphia  and  Charleston  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
western  portions  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Along  with 
these,  however,  there  was,  of  course,  a  considerable  admixture  of 
men  of  English  descent  from  the  eastern  colonies,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Germans,  some  Dutch,  and  a  good  many 
French  Huguenots.  Colonizing  and  fighting  independently  of  State 
help,  and  usually  with  little  concert  between  themselves,  these  men 
won  for  their  people  thelandswhichnowform  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  and  Tennessee.  They  were  men  of  extraordinary  courage 
and  self-reliance,  able  and  willing  to  endure  extreme  privations, 
and  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  terrible  dangers.  Strong, 
active,  and  keen  of  sight,  they  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  tracking  game  and  carrying  on  war  in  a  wild 
country.  While  they  were  generally  thrifty  and  industrious, 
they  were  also  fierce,  boastful,  and  quarrelsome.  The  cruelty  of 
the  Indians — a  revolting  subject  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  necessarily 
treats  at  some  length,  though  not  without  a  laudable  reticence — 
was,  of  course,  unmatched  among  the  whites,  yet  it  was  the 
cruelty  of  men  who  knew  no  better,  while  the  ferocity  of  the 
Presbyterian  backwoodsman  was  the  outcome  of  a  partial  aban- 
donment of  the  restraints  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  An 
enemy's  scalp  was  prized  as  highly  in  his  cabin  as  in  an  Indian's 
hut,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  instance  quoted  here,  a  man  of 
the  better  class  among  them  would  write  a  letter  to  his  wife  full 
of  expressions  of  a  not  unrefined  affection,  and  would  end  it  by 
telling  her  that  he  was  bringing  home  a  scalp.  War  between 
the  backwoodsmen  and  the  Indians  was  carried  on  in  a  ferocious 
fashion  on  both  sides,  and,  though  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Americans  were  "the  misdeeds  of  a  few  uncontrollable  spirits," 
they  seldom  excited  any  marks  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of 
the  more  respectable  settlers.  For  many  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  committed  by  them  there  was,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
urges,  considerable  excuse;  men  whose  wives  and  children  had 
been  tortured  to  death  by  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  judged 
severely  if  they  took  a  heavy  vengeance.  On  the  Indian  side  the 
war  was  by  no  means  unprovoked.  In  correcting  the  follies  of 
sentimental  historians  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  or 
twice  leans  too  much  in  the  other  direction.  The  fact  that  "  the 
Indians  had  no  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  way  in  which  we 
understand  the  term"  has  nothing  to  do  with   the  question. 

*  Tlie  Winning  of  the  West.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Erom  the  Alleghanies  to  Mississippi,  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sous,  j88<j. 


Although  the  land  on  which  the  settlements  were  formed  was 
not  private  property,  and  was,  indeed,  in  some  cases  claimed  by 
different  tribes,  yet  not  the  less  did  the  Indian  see  his  ancient 
hunting-grounds  on  which  he  and  his  people  mainly  depended  for 
sustenance  taken  from  him  and  made  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  stranger.  Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  the  matter  in  its  only 
true  light  when  he  says  that  the  struggle  could  not  have 
been  avoided.  A  stronger  people  found  it  necessary  to  their 
welfare  to  take  the  lands  of  a  weaker  and  savage  race  for 
1  themselves,  to  settle  upon  them  and  cultivate  them,  and  they 
accordingly  took  them.  No  one  who  is  not  given  over  to 
;  sentimentality  can  doubt  that  they  were  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Indians  were  sorely  provoked,  and,  as  will  be 
learnt  from  these  volumes,  were  often  cruelly  wronged.  The 
first  attempt  to  extend  the  frontier  westwards,  which  was  de- 
stined to  have  permanent  results,  was  made  in  Kentucky  by  the 
famous  hunter  Daniel  Boon,  about  whom  we  have  many  interest- 
ing particulars.  At  one  time  he  was  "  absolutely  alone  in  the 
wilderness  for  three  months  without  salt,  sugar,  or  flour,  and 
without  the  companionship  of  so  much  as  a  horse  or  dog."  While 
he  and  other  hunters  were  exploring  Kentucky  a  settlement  was 
formed,  in  1769,  on  the  Watauga,  in  the  present  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, chiefly  under  the  leadership  of  James  Robertson,  a  man 
of  remarkable  natural  abilities,  though  of  no  education,  and  John 
Sevier,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  gentleman.  In  the  course  of  a 
pleasant  account  of  this  settlement  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  the  only 
sign  of  being  affected  by  the  mania  for  finding  primitive  institu- 
tions in  America ;  he  calls  a  little  Committee  elected  by  the 
settlers  to  carry  on  the  actual  business  of  government  a  "  Witana- 
gemot "  {sic).  His  comparison  is  as  unfortunate  as  his  spelling. 
The  importance  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war  is  well  marked.  As  re- 
gards its  cause,  we  are  told  that  the  "  chief  offence  of  the  whites 
was  that  they  trespassed  upon  uninhabited  lands,  which  they 
proceeded  forthwith  to  cultivate,"  and  that  in  the  frequent  out- 
rages which  had  taken  place  on  the  Border  they  were  "  more 
often  sinned  against  than  sinning."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
fairer  way  of  stating  the  case  to  say  that  the  war  was  caused  by 
the  appropriation,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  of  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  Indians  for  "  tomahawk  improvements  " — a  matter  about 
which  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  nearly  came  to  blows.  It  was 
opened  by  a  deed  of  horrible  treachery  and  bloodshed  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  backwoodsmen.  The  war  cowed  the  Northern 
Indians,  and  consequently  enabled  the  work  of  settlement  to 
proceed  uninterruptedly  in  Kentucky  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  new  communities  gathered 
strength,  and  the  Americans  made  further  advances  into  other 
wild  lands  and  into  territory  held  by  the  British. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  a  good  deal  about  the  base  conduct  of  the 
English  in  employing  Indians  in  the  War  of  Independence  ;  it 
must,  he  declares  in  one  place,  "  ever  rest  a  dark  stain  on  their  na- 
tional history."  Of  course  it  is  contrary  to  the  usages  of  modern 
warfare  to  set  a  savage  people  to  attack  a  civilized  enemy,  and  a 
considerable  party  in  the  English  Parliament  protested  vehemently 
against  the  proceeding.  But  will  Americans  kindly  look  at  home  ? 
Mr.  Roosevelt  owns  that  his  own  people  are  not  quite  clear  in 
this  matter,  but  passes  lightly  over  the  unpleasant  subject.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  repeated  efforts  were  made,  with  the  full 
approval  of  Congress,  to  engage  the  services  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
and  these  efforts  evidently  did  not  shock  educated  Americans 
in  the  way  that  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  shocked  a 
large  number  of  Englishmen  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Nor 
is  this  strange  ;  for  the  colonists  had  certainly  shown  no  objec- 
tion to  profit  by  the  help  of  the  Indians — when  they  could  get 
it — in  the  war  with  the  French.  In  truth,  the  Indians  were 
certain  to  join  one  side  or  the  other  ;  both  the  English  and  the 
Americans  tried  to  engage  them,  and  the  English  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  Kentucky  was  settled 
mainly  through  Boon's  exertions ;  it  was  preserved  by  Clark,  a 
young  Virginian  of  great  military  capacity,  who  in  1777  deter- 
mined to  defend  it  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  country  north  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  surprise 
of  Kaskaskia : — 

Inside  the  fort  the  lights  were  lit,  and  through  the  windows  came  the 
founds  of  violins.  The  officers  of  the  post  had  given  a  hall,  ami  the  mirtli- 
loving  Creoles,  young  men  and  girls,  were  dancing  and  revelling  within,  while 
the  sentinels  had  left  their  posts.  One  of  his  captives  showed  Clark  a 
postern-gate  by  the  river-side,  and  through  this  he  entered  the  fort,  having 
placed  his  men  round  about  at  the  entrance.  Advancing  to  the  great  hall 
where  the  revel  was  held,  lie  leaned  silently  with  folded  arms  against  the 
doorpost,  looking  at  the  dancers.  An  Indian,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
entry,  gazed  intently  ou  the  stranger's  face  as  the  light  from  the  torches 
within  flickered  across  it,  and  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  uttering  the 
unearthly  war-whoop.  Instantly  the  dancing  censed ;  the  women 
Screamed,  while  the  men  ran  towards  the  door.  But  Clark,  standing  un- 
moved, and  with  unchanged  face,  grimly  hade  them  continue  their  dancing, 
but  to  remember  that  they  now  danced  under  Virginia  and  not  Great 
Britain. — Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

Clark  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  the  British  post  of  Yin-  < 
cennes,  and  before  long,  unaided  as  he  was  by  the  central  autho-  ' 
rity,  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Illinois  territory.    His  conquest! 
overawed  the  Indians  and  strengthened  and  encouraged  the  Ken-V 
tucky  settlers,  though  they  were  still  perpetually  harassed  by  the  ) 
Indians  and  were  often  in  much  danger.    He  formed  a  plan  for  \ 
attacking  Detroit,  but  it  was  brought  to  nothing  by  jealousies  and  1 
bickerings  bet  ween  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  between  the 
backwoodsmen  themselves.   The  notable  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain is  admirably  described.    Cornwallis,  triumphant  in  the  three 
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southern  provinces,  had  marched  northward  with  his  main  army, 
leaving-  Colonel  Ferguson  to  secure  his  conquests.  Ferguson 
reduced  South  Carolina,  and  was  threatening-  North  Carolina, 
when,  at  the  call  of  McDowell,  the  commander  of  the  Whig 
militia  in  the  district,  the  mountaineers  of  the  Watauga  or 
Ilolston  Settlements  fathered  to  oppose  him.  Their  victory  at 
King's  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  South.  While  the}*  were  thus  facing  the  enemy, 
Robertson,  the  chief  founder  of  their  settlements,  was  engaged  in 
planting  a  new  colony  further  west  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Cum- 
berland river.  The  solitary  journey  which  he  made  to  Kentucky 
to  get  ammunition  for  the  new  settlers  was  a  feat  which  could 
only  have  been  performed  by  a  man  of  extraordinary  endurance 
and  courage.  On  his  return  he  successfully  defended  his  colony 
against  the  Indians,  and  showed  considerable  skill  as  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  military  leader.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  concluding  chapter  on 
••  What  the  "Westerners  had  done  "  by  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  contains  a  capital  summary  of  his  narrative,  and  some  note- 
worthy remarks  on  the  characteristics  and  circumstances  of  the 
new  communities.  As  we  did  not  find  out  his  very  helpful  maps 
until  we  had  read  a  large  part  of  his  book,  we  warn  our  readers 
to  look  for  them  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 


THE  BLUE  FAIRY-BOOK.* 

IT!  VERY  generation  ought  to  have  a  Fairy-Rook  of  its  own  ; 
-J  not  that  alterations  are  required — God  forbid  .' — but  that 
much  childhood,  and  that  not  the  worst,  is  extremely  destructive 
of  its  treasures ;  so  that,  if  those  treasures  were  not  renewed,  some 
of  the  most  precious  literature  in  the  world  would  run  the  risk  of 
being,  even  as  the  "  Pastissier  Francois,"  the  exclusive  possession 
of  persons  with  money  more  certainly  predicable  of  them  than 
brains.  There  must  have  been  Fairy-Books  in  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty  years — indeed,  we  have  seen  some.  Rut  the  last  that 
you  could  really  recommend  to  a  friend  was  published  some  time 
(we  think)  in  the  forties,  and  was  very  fat,  very  square,  an'd  rather 
small  in  size.  We  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years ;  may  it  be 
blessed  with  as  many  blessings  as  there  have  been  hours  in  them  ! 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  absence  of  proper  Fairy- 
Rooks  has  had  (happily)  the  same  effect  on  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
as  (teste  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach)  the  omissions  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes  had  on  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  the  Graal  legend,  the  Pro- 
vencal Guyot,  or  Kyot.  Dnz  mac  tool  zornen  Kyot.  "  This 
made  Kyot  in  a  great  rage."  Kyot  wrote,  if  he  did,  a  large 
poem.  Mr.  Lang  has  not  exactly  written,  but  collected,  a  large 
book ;  the  only  fault  to  find  by  a  chartered  fault-finder  is  that  the 
print  is  a  little  small.  True,  the  eyes  of  forty-year  are  not  the 
eyes  of  ten  or  twelve ;  but,  as  far  as  we  remember,  the  eyes  of 
ten  or  twelve  were  more  leniently  treated  than  this,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  the  eyes  of  forty-year  would  probably  have  been 
worse  than  they  are.  Still  the  exiguity  of  the  letter  allbrds  room 
for  more  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  always  a  gain.  Also  there 
are  "  cuts  " — generally  good  cuts — and  gilt  edges  (which  is 
necessary  for  the  young),  and  a  very  superior  witch,  with  moon 
and  stars,  on  the  cover,  and  everything  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 

The  contents  are  worthy  of  the  care  taken  with  them  by  their 
editor  and  a  bevy  of  contributresses — Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt,  Miss 
Sylvia  and  Miss  Violet  Hunt,  .Miss  Minnie  Wright,  and  Miss  May 
Kendall.  As  marshalled  thus  they  consist  partly  of  old  matter 
and  partly  of  new — that  is  to  say,  of  matter  newly  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  miscellaneous  Fairy-Book.  Those  stories 
which  had  the  immense  good  luck  to  be  crystallized  just  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner  by  Perrault  are  here  in  early 
versions  from  him.  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  is  well  sampled,  thouo-h 
we  own  to  a  rebellious  and  revolutionary  desire  that  "  The 
Yellow  Dwarf"  had  lost  his  rights  of  citizenship.  This  ugly 
legend  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  spot  and  blemish  on  its 
company.  It  is  contrary  to  all  principle  for  the  good  Mermaid 
to  have  been  defeated  as  she  was,  and  for  the  "  Fairy  of  the 
Desert  "  to  have,  without  any  reason  assigned,  taken  part  against 
those  who  wished  to  consult  her.  Moreover  the  story  is  ill-told, 
and  we  believe  it  does  gross  injustice  to  the  Yellow  Dwarf — all 
the  more  that  Bellissima  is  the  least  interesting  of  all  fairy-tale 
heroines,  and  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mines  a  stupid  young 
chuckle-head.  However  this  is  not  Mr.  Lang's  fault,  or  Miss 
Minnie  Wright's.  A  contingent  has  been  drawn  from  Grimm, 
and  we  need  not  say  a  stout  contingent  too,  with  the  immortal 
"Little  Tailor"  and  the  young  man  who  did  not  know  how 
to  shudder  at  generals.  The  "  Cabinet  des  Fe"es  "  furnishes  not 
a  few,  most  of  which  will,  or  at  least  may,  be  novel.  But,  the 
newest  new  comers  in  a  book  of  the  kind  have  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  Norse  collections  of  Asbjornsen  and  Mbe  have  sup- 
plied several  which  are  interesting  and  curiously  different  in 
tone,  not  only  from  the  English  and  French  classics,  but  even 
from  the  Grimm  tales,  to  which  they  come  nearest.  "  East  of 
the  Sun,  West  of  the  Moon,"  has  little  more  than  part  of  its 
framework  in  common  with  Mr.  William  Morris's  delightful 
poem,  and  combines  therewith  a  Cupid-and-Psyche-like  central 
incident,  some  machinery  recalling  that  of  Andersen's  "  Garden 
of  Paradise,"  and  a  rather  grotesque  conclusion.    "  The  Master- 
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Maid  "  is  very  Grimmish  and  pleasing;  also  here  may  you  discover 
"  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt,"  and  read  an  agreeable  legend  of  a  male 
Cinderella  in  "  The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill."  To  these  add  two 
specimens  of  the  Scotch  tale,  "The  Red  Etin"  and  "The  Black 
Bull  of  Noroway  " ;  one  experiment  by  Mr.  Lang  himself,  "The 
Terrible  Head,"  a  fairytalizing  of  the  story  of  Perseus;  some 
"  condensations  "  from  Gulliver  and  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  with  a 
few  of  the  old  "Nursery"  tales,  such  as  "  Whittington "  and 
"  Jack  the  Giant-killer."  Mr.  Lang  complains  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  good  version  of  these  chap-book  stories,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  justified.  A  very  well-known  student  and  reproducer 
of  old  English  literature  once  excited  lively  hopes  among  his 
subscribers  by  promising  them  early  seventeenth,  if  not  sixteenth, 
century  versions  of  them.  But  he  proved  to  be  faithless  and 
mansworn,  alleging  the  impossibility  of  finding  early  copies. 
How  little  old  the  accepted  versions  are  may  be  seen  from  the 
reference  to  "  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  "  (unless,  indeed,  this 
be  a  waggishness  of  Mr.  Lang's)  in  the  present  "  Whittington." 

This  makes  beyond  all  question  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  objec- 
tions to  which  can  only  be  made  with  the  proviso  that  the 
dinner  as  it  stands  is  excellent.  On  some  grounds  we  might 
have  preferred  the  omission  of  the"  condensations"  from  Gulliver 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  both  of  them  books  which  children  ought 
to  read  as  wholes.  "  To  be  acquainted  with  you,  sir,  must  be  a 
pleasure  in  whatever  company  you  choose  to  appear"  may  a  man 
justly  say  (slightly  altering  his  Grace  of  Hamilton's  words)  to 
Captain  Lemuel,  to  that  admirable  gentleman  Prince  Ahmed, 
who  had  luck  equal  to  his  deserts  and  deserts  equal  to  his  luck, 
and  even  to  Master  Aladdin,  of  whom  not  quite  so  much  can  be 
said  as  far  as  the  deserts  go.  There  is  no  Wonder-book  that 
these  persons  would  not  adorn,  and  none  that  can  show  more 
excellent  matter.  But  the  separation  of  them  from  their  proper 
"  surrounding's "  may  perhaps  encourage  the  detestable  neglect 
of  classics  as  classics  and  wholes  which  is  too  common  nowadays. 
Youth  is  a  light  if  not  a  holy  thing,  and  even  if  it  chanced  upon 
the  precious  Nights,  and  happened  to  open  one  already  read  tale, 
it  might  chance  to  say  "  Oh,  I've  read  that !  "  and  turn  away. 
As  for  Gulliver,  there  is  another  objection,  that  Swift  is  too  great 
an  artist  for  it  to  be  safe  or  right  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
his  own  presentment  of  his  own  masterpieces.  Mr.  Lang's 
"  Terrible  Head "  (the  only  possible  objection  to  which  title  is 
that  it  suggests  the  morning  after  a  feast)  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  most  excellent  experiment.  The  throwing  of  Greek  miirchen 
into  recognized  miirchen  form  has,  indeed,  been  tried  before, 
notably  by  Kingsley.  But  in  most  of  these  former  trials  the 
attempt  to  moralize  has  too  often  mastered  the  adapters.  Mr. 
Lang  has  not  succumbed  to  this  evil  lust,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  more  specimens.  Also  we  should  have  liked  to  see, 
in  the  place  of  the  "  condensations,"  some  more  of  the  old  favour- 
ites, such  as  the  "  Seven  Champions"  (it  is  quite  ghastly  to  find 
how  ignorant  the  present  generation  is  of  the  "  Seven  Champions  "), 
"  Valentine  and  Orson,"  and  so  forth.  But,  after  all,  any  one  can 
refashion  a  book  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  the  process  is 
something  idle  and  also  something  ungrateful.  The  actual  col- 
lection is  unrivalled  in  one  point — the  number  of  different  styles 
which  it  exhibits.  The  opening  tale,  the  "Bronze  Ring"  (said  to 
be  Minor-Asiatic),  a  curious  and  interesting  medley  of  the 
Youngest-Brother  motive  and  of  Aladdin,  strikes  of  itself  this 
note  of  variety,  which  is  kept  up  throughout  both  in  individual 
tales  and  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  contents. 

Of  the  delightfulness  of  those  contents  in  general  it  should  be 
necessary  to  say  very  little.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  we  can  say 
is  that,  though  hardly  a  page  in  the  book  is  new  to  us,  it  has 
given  us  two  evenings'  reading  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
For  this  kind  of  stuff  has  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  only 
to  the  very  finest  literature,  and  to  certain  matter  which  is  not, 
at  least  designedly,  literature  at  all.  Let  us  take  two  examples 
as  opposite  as  possible.  One  is  from  the  baldest  and  weakest  of 
all  the  versions — that  of  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer."  It  runs : 
"  Jack  having  hitherto  been  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
resolved  not  to  be  idle  in  future  :  he  therefore  furnished  himself 
with  a  horse,  a  cap  of  knowledge,  a  sword  of  sharpness,  shoes  of 
siviftness,  and  an  invisible  coat,  the  better  to  perform  the  wonder- 
ful enterprises  that  lag  before  him."  Can  anything  be  nicer  than 
this?  There  is  no  nasty  modern  attempt  to  explain  bow  and 
where  these  wonderful  things  were  "furnished."  The  chronicler 
mentions  the  furniture  just  as  he  might  have  mentioned  a  Glad- 
stone-bag, rug-straps,  a  hat-box,  and  a  hansom  cab — as  things 
attainable  round  the  world  in  all  civilized  communities.  To 
take  a  very  different  example — one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all— "Beauty  and  the  Beast."  When  the  clock  rouses 
Beauty  by  "  calling  her  name  softly  twelve  times,"  when  she 
"  sees  herself  reflected  on  every  side,  and  thinks  she  has 
never  seen  so  charming  a  room,"  when  "wax-candles  in  diamond 
and  ruby  candlesticks  begin  to  light  themselves  "  everywhere,  is 
this  mere  childish  exaggeration  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  protest 
of  literature,  of  art,  though  in  the  simplest  forms  of  both,  against 
a  dull  and  stupid  Naturalism.  With  that  protest  you  cannot 
soak  the  human  mind  too  early  or  too  thoroughly,  that  so  it  may 
be  warned  beforehand  against  sciolism  and  das  Gemeine.  A  good 
stock  of  fairy-tales  will  carry  a  man,  provided  he  has  a  tolerably 
stout  heart  and  not  too  stupid  a  head,  through  anything.  He 
never  knows  whether  the  fairy  Paribanou  will  not  take  it  into 
her  head  to  be  one  who  dignabitur  cubili  even  his  insignificant 
self,  whether  the  bronze  ring  or  the  shabby  old  lamp  will  not 
make  him  an  Aladdin ;  whether  the  stratagem  of  the  leathern 
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bag  will  not  come  to  his  thoughts  in  time  to  rid  him  of  the 
Welsh  giant ;  whether  the  fiery  cats  and  dogs  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  beasts  easily  mastered  by  help  of  a  "  carving-bench "  and 
knife.  Fata  (and  fata  means  fairy,  though  Virgil  did  not  know 
it)  viam  invenient  is  his  motto.  And,  even  if  the  way  never  opens 
to  any  good  purpose,  if  Beauty  never  appears  (he  must  be  an 
uncommonly  unlucky  Beast  if  she  never  does),  at  any  rate  he  has 
these  happier  things  to  fall  back  upon,  and  to  console  himself 
with,  in  the  impregnable  seclusjon  of  fantastic  memory. 


HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.* 

THE  first  edition  of  Haydn  appeared  forty-eight  years  ago. 
The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn  continued  to  edit  and  revise  it 
until  1855,  when  it  had  gone  through  six  editions.  Mr.  Vincent 
corrected  the  seventh,  and  has  since,  he  tells  us,  thoroughly 
renovated  the  book, "  by  revision  and  correction  and  copious  addi- 
tions," so  that,  as  he  adds,  "  little  of  the  original  work  remains." 
There  are  few  books  more  often  referred  to  in  any  literary  work- 
shop, and  few  more  useful.  It  stands,  in  fact,  without  a  rival, 
and  is  so  good — we  regret  to  say  it — that  it  should  be  a  great  deal 
better.  In  making  a  careful  examination  of  this  new  issue  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  wishing  in  any  way  to  depreciate  a 
most  valuable  publication,  and  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr. 
Vincent's  own  "  three  heads  "  as  our  guide.  We  may  test  the 
"  copious  additions  "  first,  and  here  we  can  only  stand  amazed  at 
the  care  and  industry  with  which  recent  events  have  been 
chronicled.  The  battle  of  Toski,  and  all  the  events  which  led  to 
it,  are  entered  up  ;  the  opening  of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  the  May  brick 
trial,  the  latest  Parnellite  imprisonment,  the  invention  of  carbo- 
dynamite,  and  the  journey  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  are  among  the 
latest  additions.  Of  course,  events  so  old  as  the  celebration  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  the  early  vagaries  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  annexation  of  Socotra  are  to  be  found  under 
their  respective  heads.  In  this  department,  if  there  is  a 
fault  to  be  found,  it  is  that  the  entries  are,  if  any- 
thing, too  copious ;  but  as  the  volume  has  not  yet  grown 
to  an  unmanageable  size,  this  may  well  be  passed  over.  In  fact, 
for  any  event  which  has  happened,  here  or  elsewhere,  within  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  this  Dictionary  is  marvellously  exact 
and  full.  We  may  say  the  same  for  all  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  least,  although  a  few 
minutes'  examination  will  show  that  it  is  in  recent  and  con- 
temporary history  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  strongest.  We  find,  for 
example,  both  "  Sepoy  "  and  "  Spahi "  in  their  respective  places, 
though  Mr.  Vincent  does  not  note  the  identity  of  the  names, 
giving  the  former  to  Hindostanee,  and  "  Spahi,"  apparently,  to 
Turkish,  although  it  is  far  more  probable  that  both  are  Arabic. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  chronology.  So,  too,  we  find  the  modern  signification 
of  "  Separatist  "  duly  given  with  its  date,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
an  obscure  religious  movement  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Kenealy's 
Englishman  is  mentioned,  and  so  is  the  extinction  of  the 
Examiner  in  18S1.  The  chronology  of  Irish  history  is  admirable 
for  the  last  two  or  even  three  centuries,  but  is  more  than  vague 
in  the  mediaeval  and  ancient  periods. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  third  points  in  Mr.  Vincent's 
preface.  He  asserts  that  by  revision  and  correction  little  of  the 
original  work  remains.  A  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  is  before  us, 
the  last  but  one  which  Haydn  himself  corrected.  Many  people 
are  familiar  with  the  curious  chronology  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
know  where  to  look  for  the  choicest  flowers.  Here,  however, 
we  may  take  one  or  two  passages  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Under 
"  Universities "  Haydn  assigns  doubtfully  the  year  626  as  the 
foundation  of  Cambridge,  and  more  positively  900.  Oxford  was 
founded  in  886.  Wishing  to  correct  our  views  by  the  light  of  the 
present  year,  we  consult  Mr.  Vincent's  new  volume.  Here  is  the 
entry  about  Cambridge: — "  Cambridge,  began  about  635  (?) ;  re- 
vived, 1 109."  This  is  surprising  enough,  but  we  turn  to  the 
sister  University.  Under  "  Oxford  "  we  are  referred  to  a  sepa- 
rate notice,  which  begins  as  follows  : — "  An  academy  here  is 
described  as  ancient  by  Pope  Martin  II.  in  a  deed  802.  Alfred 
founded  the  schools  about  879."  A  few  entries  like  these  are 
calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  Mr.  Vincent's  knowledge,  not  so 
much  of  mediteval  history  as  of  modern  research.  We  look  at 
"  Guilds  " — a  word  prudently  avoided  by  Haydn.  Mr.  Vincent 
informs  us  that  the  London  guilds  "  became  Livery  Companies 
in  the  fourteenth  century."  This  provokes  vis  to  look  for  some 
further  London  entries.  True,  the  early  history  of  London  is  not 
very  clear,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  to  clear 
it,  and  we  expect  a  book  of  this  kind  to  have  the  latest 
light  on  such  a  subject.  We  look  in  the  old  edition,  and  find 
that  Haydn,  as  was  to  be  expected,  made,  under  the  heading 
of  "Common  Council,"  at  least  two  mistakes.  He  says  its 
"  formation  commenced  about  1208,"  and  goes  onto  confound  it 
with  the  Folk  Mote,  a  totally  dillerent  body.  We  look  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  volume  to  obtain  more  exact  information,  and  find  that 
he  has  simply  repeated  Haydn's  words,  adding  some  notes,  not 
corrections,  of  his  own.  This  discovery  stimulates  us  to  further 
research  under  "  London."  Haydn  tells  us  that  London  was 
enlarged  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  49 ;  that  it  was  walled  in 
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and  a  palace  built  in  306  ;  that  it  was  made  a  bishop's  See,  and 
Restitutus  appointed  first  bishop,  in  514  ;  that  Theonius  was  the 
second  and  St.  Melitus  the  third  bishop.  There  are  some  further 
entries  of  a  similar  character;  and  we  may  stop  at  the  date  1242, 
when,  we  learn,  aldermen  were  appointed  with  important  privileges. 
At  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  notes  quoted  from  a  writer  named 
Leigh.  Leigh  is  apparently  unmentioned  by  Lowndes  ;  but  he  may 
have  been  a  London  authority  in  185 1.  We  now  turn  to  Mr. 
Vincent's  edition.  Here  we  find  179  as  the  date  of  "  Theanus," 
and  Restitutus  omitted ;  306  is  repeated  as  the  date  of  the  walls, 
though  in  a  foot-note  379  is  offered  as  an  alternative  ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  aldermen  in  1242  is  repeated;  and  the  mysterious  Leigh 
is  quoted  as  before.  This  is  discouraging  ;  but,  after  all,  London 
chronology  is  a  little  difficult,  and  we  had  better  look  for  a  sub- 
ject of  a  dillerent  character.  The  name  of  the  Pyramids  attracts 
attention,  and  we  read  that  "  the  first  building  commenced,  it  is 
supposed,  about  1500  B.C.  The  greatest  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Cheops,  1082  B.C.  ;  but  earlier  dates  are  assigned." 
We  had  imagined  that  every  learned  individual,  every  school- 
boy, by  this  time  knew  that  in  1 500  B.C.  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
was  on  the  Egyptian  throne;  that  in  1082  B.C.  Egypt  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  dynasty  of  Sheshork  or  Shishak,  while  Cheops 
belonged  to  the  fourth  dynasty.  But  Mr.  Vincent  shuts  his  eyes 
to  all  the  researches  of  M.  Maspero,the  late  Mariette,  Mr.  Petrie,  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  Miss  Edwards,  and  the  dozens  of  other  writers 
of  the  day  who  have  published  works  which  are  not  in  the  least  re- 
condite on  the  subject.  He  quotes  three  authorities,  Belzoni,  Vyse, 
and  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth.  Our  experience  of  Mr.  Vincent  on  Pyra- 
mids tempts  vis  to  enquire  further  what  he  has  to  say  about  early 
Egyptian  chronology,  the  more  so  as  we  remember  an  exceedingly 
amusing  passage  on  the  subject  in  Haydn's  edition,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  Egypt,  its  kings  and  gods,  is  displayed  which  proves 
that  in  185 1  we  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  level  of  Milton 
with  his  "  Isis  and  Orus  and  the  dog  Anubis."  Haydn  begins 
with  Mizraim,  who  built  Memphis  B.C.  2188.  His  authority  for 
this  statement  is  "  Blair."  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  name 
of  Blair  as  an  Egyptologist.  But  to  continue.  Athotes  in- 
vented hieroglyphics  in  2122  ;  and  Busiris  built  Thebes  in  21 1 1. 
This  last  statement  has  the  name  of  "Usher"  appended  to  it. 
Can  this  have  been  intended  for  the  great  Archbishop  Ussher, 
whose  chronological  scheme  is  somewhat  out  of  date  now  ? 
Further  on  we  are  told  about  Osymandyas,  who  flourished  in 
2100,  which  would  be  about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Athotes  invented  hieroglyphics, 
Memnon,  in  1822,  invented  the  Egyptian  letters.  Lastly,  not  to 
quote  too  much  from  this  wonderfully  superannuated  system,  we 
may  look  at  the  notice  of  Thuoris,  "  the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks, 
who  had  the  faculty  of  assuming  whatever  form  he  pleased,  as 
of  a  lion,  a  dragon,  a  tree,  water,  fire,"  and  who  reigned  in  11 89. 
Of  this  remarkable  potentate  Haydn  adds  a  cautious  note  culled 
from  the  before-mentioned  Blair: — "These  fictions  were  pro- 
bably intended  to  mark  the  profound  policy  of  this  king,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  wisdom,  by  which  his  dominion  flourished." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Vincent,  remembering 
that,  absurd  and  even  childish  as  some  of  Haydn's  entries  are, 
they  really  represented  the  state  of  knowledge  of  Egyptology 
forty  years  ago.  There  are  things  just  as  silly  in  Wilkinson  and 
in  Sharpe.  Since  then,  of  course,  Birch  in  England,  Brugsch 
and  Wiedemann  in  Germany,  De  Rouge  and  Chabas  in  France, 
to  mention  only  a  few  names,  have  given  us  clear  chronological 
tables,  and  have  showed  vis  that  it  is  possible  to  date  approxi- 
mately, but  still  with  due  regard  to  succession,  every  Pharaoh, 
from  the  time  of  Aahmes  down.  In  a  Dictionary  of  Date*  we 
naturally  expect  some  kind  of  synopsis  of  the  systems  of  these 
authorities — such  a  synopsis  as  is  to  be  found  in  Murray  and  in 
Baedeker,  and  other  not  very  rare  books.  "What  is  our  surprise 
to  find  that  Mr.  Vincent's  knowledge  of  Egyptian  chronology- 
varies  hardly  at  all  from  that  of  Mr.  Haydn.  He  begins — this  is 
a  fact  which  any  one  may  verify  who  will  look  at  p.  294  of  this 
nineteenth  edition — with  "  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  second 
son  of  Noah,  2188  B.C.,"  and  we  have  the  quotations  from  Blair  as 
before  :  and  the  date  of  Athotes,  who  invented  hieroglyphics ;  of 
Busiris,  of  Osymandyas,  and  of  Memnon,  who  invented  Egyptian 
characters.  The  notice  of  Thuoris  is  somewhat  abbreviated,  and 
there  are  a  few  other  minor  alterations  ;  but  the  Egyptian 
chronology  which  was  bad  enough  in  a  book  of  this  kind  even 
so  far  back  as  1851  is  actually  offered  to  vis,  mainly  unchanged, 
in  1889.  Our  judgment  upon  this  nineteenth  edition  must  unfor- 
tunately be  that  it  is  useful  for  contemporary  history,  not  quite 
so  useful  for  dates  two  hundred  years  old,  and  absolutely  mis- 
leading, not  to  say  ridiculous,  for  ancient  chronology.  In  order 
to  give  the  book  the  fairest  trial  possible,  we  have  taken  our  ex- 
amples from  subjects  as  widely  apart  as  possible.  We  cannot  but 
fear  that  Mr.  Vincent  has  been  so  busy  with  what  is  going  on 
around  him  that  he  has  forgotten  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his 
preface.  Not  only  does  a  great  quantity  of  the  original  work 
remain,  but  a  great  quantity  which  is  ludicrously  inaccurate  and 
ignorant  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  LITERARY  AND  CLERICAL  LIFE.* 

THE  anonymous  writer  of  these  "Recollections"  has  collected 
materials  in  the  course  of  a  rambling  life  for  a  couple  of 

*  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  and  Clerical  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
11  Three-cornered  Essays"  &c.   London  :  Ward  &.  Downey.  1889. 
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entertaining'  and  instructive  volumes.  The  arrangement,  or  rather 
the  disarrangement,  of  their  very  miscellaneous  contents  neces- 
sarily compels  a  desultory  notice.  He  has  known  many  cele- 
brated men,  and  he  tells  not  a  few  amusing  stories.  But  in  his 
first  volume  he  scarcely  does  himself  justice.  To  tell  the  truth, 
some  of  the  anecdotes  rather  reminded  us  of  Captain  Sumph's 
reminiscences  of  "  poor  Byron  "  at  Mr.  Bungay's  famous  dinner  in 
Paternoster  Bow ;  and  some  of  his  impressions  of  foreign  travel 
are  more  true  than  original.  It  is  indisputable,  for  example,  that 
the  Bhine  scenery  is  less  sublime  than  that  of  Switzerland,  and  it 
had  struck  us  before  that  the  visits  of  English  tourists  were  not 
unprofitable  to  the  hotel-keepers  in  the  Confederation.  But  as  we 
said,  in  spinning  out  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  with  remarks  of 
the  kind,  he  has  hardly  been  fair  to  himself.  The  book  gets 
better  and  better  as  we  read  on,  and  the  second  volume  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  first.  lie  always  writes  brightly,  even 
on  serious  subjects,  and  he  has  much  to  say  about  clerical  work 
in  London  and  the  country ;  about  hospitals,  charities,  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  crowded  city  parishes  as  well  as  in  rural 
districts.  He  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  exceptional  experi- 
ences. Thanks  to  the  delicate  constitution,  which  doubtless  he 
considered  anything  rather  than  a  blessing,  he  has  been  a  roll- 
ing stone,  although  a  busy  man.  He  has  been  always,  as  the 
Americans  say,  recuperating  the  health  which  refused  to  be 
permanently  established  on  any  terms.  Just  as  he  was  getting 
into  the  swing  of  good  work  the  doctors  would  send  him 
away  for  change  of  climate.  So  he  has  been  serving  as 
curate  or  incumbent  and  inhaling  the  fresh  sea-breezes  in  a 
variety  of  southern  parishes  and  popular  health-resorts.  He 
has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  abroad  ;  he  has  made  many  flying 
trips  besides  to  the  Continent :  and  he  boasts  that  he  has  gone 
abroad  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  since  he  knows  pictu- 
resque England  far  better  than  most  other  men.  Moreover,  as 
be  has  had  neither  the  luck  nor  the  health  to  get  and  hold  a 
snug  living,  he  has  had  to  eke  out  a  limited  income  by  his  pen ; 
which  explains  the  literary  side  of  the  Becollections,  as  in  the 
course  of  his  labours  as  a  literary  "casual"  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  editors,  more  or  less  distinguished,  publishers,  and 
fellow- authors. 

The  Becollections  are  carried  back  to  those  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  and  some  of  these  are  not  the  least  piquant  or  suggestive. 
His  father  used  to  repeat  a  curious  dialogue  illustrative  of  the 
old  school  of  orthodox  scholasticism.  An  inquisitive  boy  de- 
manded, "  Pray,  Mr.  Simon,  what  became  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  Cicero,  and  all  the  virtuous  heathen  P"  "All  gone  to  Hell, 
boy,  for  the  glory  of  God,"  was  the  summary  and  unhesitating 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  had  an  uncle  who  perhaps  made 
one  of  the  most  profitable  speculations  on  record,  even  in  the  good 
old  days  of  purchased  offices  and  pensions.  He  had  bought  for 
i,ooo/.  his  place  as  Begistrar  in  Chancery.  He  drew  the  emolu- 
ments for  fifty  years,  retired  upon  full  pay,  and  lived  five- 
and-twenty  years  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  But  the  old 
official,  with  all  hi.-  experience,  was  weak  enough  to  be  once 
let  in  for  a  Chancery  suit.  Lord  Eldon  was  naturally  as- 
tounded to  see  him  in  the  court  as  a  suitor.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," he  asked  with  melancholy  astonishment,  "  that  you 
can  yourself  be  one  of  the  parties  in  this  cause  ? "  And  the 
Begistrar  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  coram  publico,  "  I 
am  grieved  and  ashamed,  my  Lord,  that  such  is  the  case." 
Judgment  in  due  course  was  given  against  him,  and  lie  may  have 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  served  him  right. 
The  old  Begistrar  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  John  Newton, 
who,  having  led  a  wild  and  wicked  life  in  his  youth,  and  having 
been  a  dealer  in  "  black  ivory  "  on  the  Slave  Coast,  declared  him- 
self afterwards,  with  better  reason  than  John  Bunyan,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  vilest  of  sinners.  Certainly  his  subsequent  career 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  penitence.  He  became  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  and  ladies  in  especial  fluttered  round  him 
like  the  moths  round  a  lamp  in  West  Africa.  He  preached  to 
the  last  ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  would  often  come  to  a  pause  in 
the  middle  of  the  sermon.  He  had  a  servant  stationed  behind 
him  in  the  pulpit  to  remind  him  of  the  point  at  which  he  had 
broken  off.  He  gave  breakfasts,  like  Bogers  and  Lord  Houghton 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  letters,  though,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  a  different  style  and  to  very  different  company.  The  guests 
were  admirers  and  worshippers,  who  literally  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  when  the  lips  were  seen  to  move  or  when  a  sound  proceeded 
from  them  an  anxious  whisper  circulated,  "  What  did  he  say  ?  " 
"  He  only  cleared  his  throat  "  was  latterly  too  often  the  unsatis- 
factory answer. 

The  author's  first  clerical  charge  was  not  remunerative.  The 
most  virulent  Dissenter  could  not  have  asserted  that  he  was 
likely  to  fatten  on  its  loaves  and  fishes.  The  stipend  was  ten 
shillings,  and  the  vicar  owed  him  the  money.  The  vicar  does 
not  appear  to  have  overworked  himself,  though  the  field  of  what 
should  have  been  his  labours  carried  a  heavy  crop  ripe  for  the 
harvest.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  new  curate  he  estimated 
the  number  of  his  parishioners  at  about  eight  thousand.  A  census 
chanced  to  be  taken  immediately  afterwards,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  population  was  exactly  the  double  of  that.  With  an 
unpaid  professional  income  of  ten  shillings  the  young  curate 
naturally  tried  to  supplement  it  and  sought  to  turn  his  pen  to 
profitable  account.  He  gives  a  humorous  account  of  various  of 
his  earlier  experiences.  He  had  offered  a  paper  on  some  eccle- 
siastical subject  to  the  editor  of  a  religious  serial.  The  editor 
handed  it  back  with  a  light-hearted  and  friendly  apology.    "  No, 


my  dear  sir,  this  sort  of  paper  will  never  do.  It  has  not  got  the 
li^ht  touch."  "Now  here,"  he  went  on,  taking  up  a  rival 
periodical,  "  we  have  an  article  of  the  right  kind.  If  you  could 
only  write  like  this  fellow  it  might  do."  "This  fellow,"  as  it 
happened,  was  the  rejected  contributor,  and  the  editor,  with  the 
unblushing  coolness  of  his  craft,  is  said  to  have  at  once  accepted 
the  contribution.  There  are  queer  and  somewhat  satirical 
stories  of  his  many  medical  consultations.  He  had  a  feeble 
chest  or  lungs,  and  the  pessimist  doctors  would  insist 
on  condemning  him  as  hopelessly  consumptive.  One  of  those  who 
hesitated  over  the  case  hastened  to  apologize  for  presuming  to 
differ  from  so  many  eminent  authorities.  After  giving  some  faint 
gleams  of  hope,  he  went  on : — "  Not  that  I  for  a  moment  mean  to 
assert  that  you  are  not  in  a  consumption.  Very  likely  you  are." 
The  author  was  ready  enough  to  seek  fine  air  and  sunshine  by 
way  of  remedies,  but  he  objected  to  the  cod-liver  oil  which  was 
invariably  prescribed.  But  tastes  differ,  as  he  discovered  when 
he  once  asked  a  consumptive  friend  to  lunch.  Being  facetious, 
like  Dominie  Sampson,  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  w7ine,  and 
could  only  offer  cod-liver  oil.  "  Nothing  I  like  better,"  exclaimed 
the  jovial  guest ;  and  "  there  he  sat,  after  lunch,  sipping  his  cod- 
liver  oil  as  contentedly  as  I  have  seen  people  take  their  '34  port." 
At  St.  Leonard's  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  clerical 
eccentric.  The  two  invalids  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other, 
of  course  talking  over  their  symptoms  and  prospects.  But  gradu- 
ally the  stranger's  face  came  to  wear  scowls  instead  of  smiles. 
"  One  day  he  approached  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  unmasking  a 
hypocrite,  and  said  in  a  withering  tone  of  voice,  '  You're  not  in  a 
consumption,'  and  turned  on  his  heel  and  contemptuously  left  me." 
That  patient  acted  conscientiously  up  to  his  principles,  like  Mr. 
Weller's  acquaintance  who  blew  out  his  brains  after  the  surfeit 
of  forbidden  crumpets,  for  he  went  and  died  immediately  after- 
wards. 

If  space  admitted,  we  should  gladly  touch  on  the  graver  aspects 
of  the  author's  observations  on  prisons  and  hospitals,  which  are 
well  deserving  of  attention.  He  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  and  very  steady  improvement  in  prison  dis- 
cipline, though  probably  the  problem  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved  of  meting  out  punishment  fairly  in  equal  proportions  to 
the  different  classes  of  offenders.  He  was  curious  to  see  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  who,  after  laying  the  unlucky  Tichborne 
family  under  relentless  contribution,  was  serving  out  his  well- 
merited  sentence  at  Dartmoor.  He  saw  the  gang  in  which 
Orton  was  at  work,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  culprit. 
Begular  life  and  the  daily  spell  of  hard  labour  had  trained  down 
that  portly  form  into  the  semblance  of  normal  humanity.  He 
has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  general  management  of  hospitals, 
and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  patients  by  the  nurses  and  medical 
attendants.  He  mentions,  by  the  way,  when  speaking  of  his 
visits  to  the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton,  that  one  of  the 
wards  bears  the  name  of  Whyte-Melville.  It  appears  that  the 
brilliant  novelist,  with  unostentatious  generosity,  had  endowed  it 
out  of  his  literary  gains  ;  a  fact  which  throws  a  light  on  the 
serious  and  religious  tone  of  some  of  the  scenes  in  his  later  books. 
A  propos  of  missions,  the  writer  has  much  to  tell  of  his 
friend  Bishop  Hannington,  who  crowned  a  career  of  good  works 
by  winning  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  A  year  before  that  he  had 
the  remarkable  escape  which  puts  the  saint  and  martyr  in  a  very 
comical  light.  One  day,  when  taking  his  walk  abroad  in  the 
jungles,  he  saw  a  pretty  little  creature,  which  came  fawning  up 
to  him  like  a  puppy.  He  picked  it  up  and  began  to  fondle  it. 
Whereupon  some  natives  who  were  with  him  howled  and  bolted. 
Knowing  what  was  likely  to  follow,  the  panic-stricken  niggers 
were  hardly  to  be  blamed.  The  good  missionary  had  taken  a 
lion's  whelp  to  his  bosom,  and  the  infuriated  parents  made  their 
appearance  on  the  scene.  The  Bishop  showed  equal  pluck  and 
presence  of  mind.  Dropping  the  cub,  he  put  up  his  umbrella, 
and  gallantly  charged  the  lion  and  lioness,  dancing  and  yelling 
as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  unconverted  pagans  celebrating  some 
diabolical  rite.  Terror  at  the  hideous  sight  and  sounds  got  the 
better  of  paternal  and  maternal  affection,  and  "  the  great  cats 
turned  tail  and  rushed  back  to  their  lair  in  the  forest."  We 
cannot  profess  to  enter  on  the  numerous  reminiscences  of  men 
who,  though  perhaps  less  deserving  of  fame,  are  better  known 
than  the  admirable  African  Bishop.  But  we  may  say  that,  un- 
avoidably, we  have  left  unnoticed  what  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book. 


STAGELAND.* 

0  7V1  GELAND,\>y  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  is  only  a  trifle,  but  a  merry 
^  and  witty  trifle.  Stageland,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  situated  on  the  north-eastern  littoral  of  Bohemia,  and  by  some 
publicists  is  called  Scribia,  after  its  first  discoverer,  M.  Scribe. 
In  this  work  the  characteristics  of  its  leading  inhabitants  are 
described,  as  are  also  its  ethics,  laws,  language,  costume,  and 
modes  of  thought.  The  subject  has  already  been  touched  upon 
by  Thackeray  in  "  A  Night's  Pleasure/'  but  we  do  not  find  the 
archetypes  of  Frank  Nightrake  and  Bob  FitzOffley   in  Mr. 

*  Stageland:  Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants .  Described 
by  .Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  "  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  "  &c. 
Drawn  by  .1.  Bernard  Partridge.  Second  edition.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windu?.  "  i88q. 
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Jerome's  gallery  of  portraits,  nor  even  "  that  impossible  valet 
of  English,  comedy,  whom  any  gentleman  would  turn  out  of 
doors  before  he  could  get  through  half  a  length  of  the  dialogue 
assigned  to  him."  Nor  do  we  find  the  village  innkeeper,  the 
white-haired  villager,  the  good  young  man,  Cousin  Jack  (of  the 
mercantile  marine),  the  old  family  servant,  the  gipsy  woman,  the 
choleric  Major  (in  undress  uniform),  the  Jew,  the  wicked  squire 
and  the  "  instruments  of  his  purpose,"  the  smuggler  ("  once 
on  board  the  lugger,  and  then — !  "),  and  many  other  familiar 
faces.  Mr.  Jerome,  wisely  perhaps,  confines  his  observations  to 
a  few  leading  types,  such  as  "  the  hero,"  "  the  villain  "  (the 
central  pivot  of  all  melodrama),  "  the  comic  man,"  &c.  His 
description  of  the  hero's  incapacity  for  keeping  out  of  hot  water 
is  delicious,  and  we  quite  agree  that,  if  the  heroine  married  the 
villain  and  went  to  live  somewhere  abroad  well  out  of  the  way 
of  the  comic  man,  she  would  be  much  happier  than  the  hero  is 
ever  likely  to  make  her  : — 

The  stage  hero  [remarks  Mr.  Jerome]  never  talks  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward way,  like  a  mere  ordinary  mortal. 

"You  will  write  to  me  when  you  are  away,  Dear,  won't  you  ?  "  says  the 
heroine. 

A  mere  human  being  would  reply  : 

"  Why,  of  course  I  shall,  Ducky,  every  day." 

But  the  stage  hero  is  a  superior  creature.    He  says : 

"  Dost  see  yonder  star,  Sweet  ?  ;' 

She  looks  up,  and  owns  that  she  docs  see  yonder  star  ;  and  then  off  he 
starts  and  drivels  on  about  that  star  for  full  live  minutes,  and  says  that  be 
will  cease  to  write  to  her  when  that  pale  star  has  fallen  from  its  place 
amidst  the  firmament  of  Heaven. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  "  points  of  Stage  law," 
being  the  only  ones,  the  author  assures  us,  as  to  which  he  is  at 
all  clear : — 

That  if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  then  all  his  property  goes  to 
the  nearest  villain. 

But  that  if  a  man  dies,  and  leaves  a  will,  then  all  his  property  goes  to 
•whoever  can  get  possession  of  that  will. 

That  the  accidental  loss  of  a  three-and-sixpenny  copy  of  a  marriage 
certificate  annuls  the  marriage. 

That  the  evidence  of  one  prejudiced  witness,  of  shady  antecedents,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  convict  the  most  stainless  and  irreproachable  gentleman 
of  crimes  for  the  committal  of  which  he  could  have  no  possible  motive. 
But  that  this  evidence  may  be  rebutted,  years  afterwards,  and  the  convic- 
tion quashed  without  further  trial,  by  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
comic  man. 

That,  if  A  forges  R's  name  to  a  cheque,  then  the  law  of  the  land  is  that 
B  shall  be  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

That  ten  minutes'  notice  is  all  that  is  required  to  foreclose  a  mortgage. 

That  all  trials  of  criminal  cases  take  place  in  the  front,  parlour  of  the 
victim's  house,  the  villain  acting  as  counsel,  judge,  and  jury  rolled  into 
one,  and  a  couple  of  policemen  being  told  oft'  to  follow  his  instructions. 

The  descriptions  of  "  The  Lawyer,"  "  The  Adventuress,"  and, 
above  all,  "  The  Villain,"  are  capital ;  and  so  are  the  illustrations. 
We  recommend  Sta.gela.nd  to  all  who  love  the  country  where,  as 
one  of  its  poets  tells  us, 

lovers  go  in  fours, 

Mistress  and  master,  man  and  maid  ; 
Where  people  listeu  at  the  doors, 

Or  'neath  a  table's  friendly  shade  ; 
And  comic  Irishmen  in  scores 

Koam  o'er  the  scenes  all  undismayed. 

A  land  where  virtue  in  distress 

Owes  much  to  uncles  in  disguise  ; 
Where  British  sailors  freely  bless 

Their  limbs,  their  timbers,  and  their  eyes  ; 
And  where  the  villain  doth  confess 

Conveniently  before  he  dies. 

A  land  of  lovers  false  and  gay, 

A  land  where  people  dread  a  "  curse  "  ; 

A  land  of  letters  gone  astray, 
Or  intercepted,  which  is  worse; 

Where  weddings  false  fond  maids  betray, 
And  all  the  babes  are  changed  at  nurse. 


THREE  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

IN  writing  a  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  as  to  the 
proper  means  for  keeping  their  children  in  health  Dr.  Starr  has 
undertaken  a  task  of  the  highest  responsibility.  Few  women  will 
read  more  than  one  such  book,  hence  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  free  from  error.  Such  being  the  case,  we  think  a  somewhat 
detailed  criticism  of  this  work  due  to  our  readers.  The  first 
chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  features  of  health,  and  the 
most  common  and  easily  recognized  symptoms  of  a  departure 
from  the  normal  condition.  It  is  thoughtful  and  well  written, 
but  the  difficulty  of  setting  down  in  black  and  white  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  numerous,  and  often  fleeting,  indications  of  the 
various  diseases  and  disorders  to  which  children  are  subject  is 
very  great.  In  the  second  chapter  the  situation,  size,  lighting, 
furnishing,  heating,  ventilation,  and  cleaning  of  the  day  and 
night  nurseries  are  considered.  Most  of  the  remarks  on  these 
subjects  are  judicious,  but  there  are  one  or  two  to  which  we  must 
take  except  ion.    In  our  opinion  a  ten,  not  an  eight,  feet  cube 
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should  be  considered  the  minimum  size  admissible  in  a  room  for  a 
single  child.  Unless  the  nursery  be  unusually  spacious  we  look 
upon  gas  as  a  highly  objectionable  mode  of  lighting  it,  both 
on  account  of  the  impurities  it  throws  into  the  air  and  the 
great  heat  it  evolves.  On  the  subject  of  furnishing  we  do 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Starr  in  thinking  the  most  satisfactory 
decoration  of  the  nursery  walls  can  be  carried  out  by  putting 
up  "  a  few  highly-coloured  striking  prints."  The  child's  educa- 
tion in  art  cannot  begin  too  early,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
that  the  refining  effect  of  the  beautifully  illustrated  books 
for  children,  which  are  now  so  numerous,  should  be  marred  by 
doubtful  taste  in  their  daily  surroundings.  In  recommending 
that  a  few  plants,  a  bird,  or  a  globe  of  fish  should  be  placed  in 
the  day-nursery  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  author.  We 
think  that  the  temperature  advised  for  this  room — namely,  68°  to 
70°  F. — too  high,  and  that  from  630  to  66°  would  be  a  better  range 
for  both  day  and  night  nursery.  The  characteristics  which  are 
desirable  in  the  nursemaid  are  well  set  forth  in  the  third  chapter. 
We  look  upon  the  directions  for  clothing  children,  in  the  next 
chapter,  as  most  excellent.  There  is,  however,  a  curious  though 
unimportant  error  on  p.  97,  where  a  plate,  on  the  following  page, 
of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  is  spoken  of  as  a  tracing  of  the  right. 
We  do  not  think,  with  the  author,  that  the  heel  of  the  shoe  should 
be  made  decidedly  thicker  than  the  sole  as  soon  as  a  child  begins 
to  walk.  Chapter  V.,  on  exercise  and  amusements,  is  admirable 
as  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  but  the  latter  receives  scant 
notice  ;  indeed,  there  is  not  much  advice  beyond  a  somewhat 
unnecessary  protest  against  bicycles  and  roller-skates.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  the  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  are  mentioned, 
and  the  little  bed  with  its  proper  furniture  and  surroundings  is 
carefully  described.  Chapter  VII.,  on  bathing  and  washing,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  the  natural  and 
artificial  methods  of  feeding  infants  are  intelligently  and  com- 
pletely d'scussed,  as  also  the  dietary  of  older  children.  In  the 
last  chapter,  headed  Emergencies,  instructions  are  given  for  the 
guidance  of  parents  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness.  The 
guardian  of  the  child  would  be  justified  in  acting  without  skilled 
advice  in  a  few  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned,  but  in  the 
majority  it  would  be  wiser  to  consult  a  medical  man.  It  is 
suggested,  in  the  paragraph  on  convulsions,  that  bromide  of 
potassium  should  be  administered ;  we  do  not  think  this  drug 
should  be  prescribed  except  by  a  medical  man,  or  occupy  a  place 
in  the  family  medicine  chest.  The  assertion  in  the  note  on 
p.  244  that  "  heat  and  cold  act  in  the  same  way  upon  the  blood- 
vessels, contracting  them  and  preventing  the  transudation  of 
blood,"  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  It  should  be  explained  that  the 
water  must  be  very  hot,  for  %carm  water  dilates  the  blood-vessels. 

The  subjects  which  are  ordinarily  considered  in  introductory 
addresses  at  medical  schools  are  worn  somewhat  threadbare. 
Having  regard  to  the  number  which  are  delivered  each  succeed- 
ing October,  and  the  limited  range  of  topics  suitable  for  discussion 
on  these  occasions,  this  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise.  On  this 
account  we  think  that  the  republication  of  such  addresses,  unless 
they  contain  something  novel  and  original,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
We  fear  that  Sir  James  Sawyer's  notes  on  medical  education 
cannot  be  held  to  possess  either  novelty  or  originality.  The 
address  delivered  in  1879  opens  with  a  eulogy  of  the  Birming- 
ham Medical  School  and  its  founder.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  well  deserved,  but  that  it  is  of  much  interest  outside 
that  flourishing  town.  The  remainder  of  it  consists  of  advice, 
excellent  for  medical  students,  but  not  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  general  reader.  The  other  two  addresses  are  much 
in  the  same  style — wholly  unobjectionable,  displaying  much  good 
feeling  and  considerable  literary  knowledge,  but  forming,  with 
the  first,  a  whole  which  is  scarcely  of  sulficient  importance  to 
merit  the  dignity  of  forming  a  book. 

Dr.  A.  Crum  Brown's  address  to  the  medical  graduates  of 
Edinburgh  is  open  to  similar  criticism.  It  is,  however,  published 
in  the  less  pretentious  form  of  a  paper-covered  pamphlet .  Its 
morals  and  manner  are  unexceptionable,  and  we  trust  that  its 
sentiments  were  as  fully  appreciated  by  Dr.  Brown's  hearers  as 
they  deserve.  We  cannot,  however,  see  that  it  is  more  worthy 
of  publication  than  an  ordinary  sermon  or  good  after-dinner 
speech. 


LIFE-SAVIXG  APPLIANCES  AT  SEA.* 

A  SHOUT  Explanatory  Commentary  on  the  Merchant  Shipping 
(Life-saving  Appliances)  Act  is  an  unpretending  little  bro- 
chure intended  for  the  use  of  shipowners  in  calculating  the 
number  of  extra  boats  and  "  buoyant  apparatus  "  which  the  law 
will  insist  upon  all  vessels  being  provided  with  after  the  30th  of 
March,  1S90.  It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers  that,  after 
that  date,  every  one  who  goes  to  sea  in  a  British  merchant  ship 
will  have  a  life-belt  provided  for  him,  and  also,  if  he  ventures  out 
of  fresh  or  smooth  water,  a  place  in  a  boat  or  on  some  "  buoyant 
apparatus  "  sufficient  to  support  him.  The  intention  of  the  Act  is 
that  no  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea  without  sufficient  boats  to 
contain  all  the  souls  on  board  of  her ;  and  this  provision  we  can- 
not but  think  a  very  praiseworthy  one,  though  we  anticipate  con- 
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siderable  friction  •when  it  is  first  attempted  to  be  carried  out. 
Beyond  the  great  steamship  Companies,  few  shipowners  as  yet 
Seem  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Act  ;  and  as  most  sea- 
farers feel  as  much  contempt  as  Rob  Roy  himself  for  "  a  twa- 
legged  creature  that  goes  about  on  the  quay  plaguing  folk  about 
permits,  and  cockits,  and  dockits,  and  a'  that  vexatious  trade,"  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  so  sweeping  a  measure  can  be  put  in  force 
without  some  trouble  at  the  outset.  When,  however,  the  public 
discovers  that,  if  its  ship  sinks  under  it  at  sea,  it  has  a  legal  right 
to  something  to  float  upon,  we  think  that  the  officials  may,  at  any 
rate,  count  upon  its  sympathy.  It  is  strange,  however,  to 
observe  how  apathetic  people  seem  about  disasters  at  sea.  The 
breaking  of  the  axle  of  a  London  omnibus  or  a  block  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  will  interest  thousands  who  are  quite  un- 
moved when  they  read  of  scores  of  people  drowning  off  the  North 
Foreland  for  want  of  proper  life-saving  apparatus ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  help  people  who  do  not  seem  to  care  to  help  themselves. 

Coming  to  details,  we  find  two  classes  of  lifeboat,  (A)  and 
(B),  the  (A)  variety  consisting  of  a 

properly  constructed  Life  Boat  of  wood  or  metal  fitted  inside  with  at  least 
li  cubic  feet  of  strong  buoyant  compartments  (such  that  the  water  cannot 
find  iis  way  into  them)  to  every  10  feet  of  the  boat's  capacity.  These 
boats  are  deemed  fit  to  carry  one  adult  person  to  every  10  feet  of  their 
cubic  capacity. 

The  (B)  variety  consists  of  a  properly  constructed  Life  Boat  of  wood  or 
metal  fitted  outside  with  at  least  §  cubic  foot  of  buoyancy  apparatus  to 
every  10  feet  of  the  boat's  cubic  capacity,  and  fitted  inside  with  sufficient 
buoyancy  apparatus  to  make  up  the  total  buoyancy  apparatus  to  ih  cubic 
feet  to  every  10  feet  of  the  boat's  capacity. 

By  "  outside  buoyancy  "  is  understood  "  that  which  is  external  of 
the  usual  lines  of  any  particular  form  of  boat,  and  therefore  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  excrescence." 

These  boats  are  deemed  fit  to  carry-  one  person  to  every  8  feet  of  their 
cubic  capacity,  and  have  exactly  the' same  outfit  as  the  (A)  variety. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Brewster  points  out.  these  paragraphs  will  clearly 
lead  all  shipowners  to  adopt  the  (B)  variety  ;  for,  not  only  will 
the  outside  buoyancy — carried  in  the  form  of  a  rubber  or  wale 
running  the  length  of  the  gunwale,  and  stuffed  with  cork,  &c. — 
make  it  the  better  sea-boat  of  the  two,  but,  as  both  boats 
have  the  same  amount  of  buoyancy,  what  owner  will  not  prefer 
the  cheaper  form,  in  which  each  person,  instead  of  ii  cubic  feet 
of  buoyancy,  will  have  only  ll  cubic  feet  allotted  to  him  ?  The 
(B)  variety  is  the  better  sea-boat  of  the  two  ;  but  surely  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  over  twenty  per  cent,  more  people. 
But  this  is  but  a  slight  flaw  in  the  Act,  compared  with  the  rule  for 
boats  of  the  (D)  variety,  where  the  number  of  people  to  be  carried 
is,  again,  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  (A)  variety,  and  they 
do  not  have  any  buoyanry  at  all  provided  for  them.  Lord  Byron 
tells  us  that  "  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea  Except  with 
breakers  underneath  her  lee  "  ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  be  all  that 
6ome  of  the  passengers  or  crew  will  have  to  trust  to  when  aban- 
doning their  vessel ;  for,  as  "  no  ship,"  we  are  repeatedly  reminded, 
*  is  obliged  to  carry  more  boats  than  will  accommodate  all  on 
board  of  her,"  it  follows  that,  in  the  last  resort,  a  certain  number 
of  persons  would  have  to  make  use  of  the  (D)  variety  boats  (of 
which  two  are  allowed  to  be  carried),  and  the  occupants  of  these 
boats  would  consequently  have  a  far  worse  chance  of  saving  their 
lives  than  any  of  the  others,  and  this  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  lighter  a  boat  is  the  less  trouble  she  is  to  get  up  to  her 
davits. 

There  is  another  very  unsatisfactory  paragraph  in  the  Act — 
that,  namely,  on  p.  8,  in  the  Rules  for  Class  VI. — a  class,  our 
readers  may  be  reminded,  which  includes  all  the  Dover  and 
Folkestone  packets : — 

(ft)  They  shall  also  carry  other  boats,  approved  buoyant  apparatus 
{Rule  9,  p.  10),  [and]  [or]  approved  life-belts  (Kule  10,  p.  10),  sufficient 
(with  the  boats)  to  keep  ailoat  all  the  persons  on  board  the  ship. 

The  or  here  seems  to  leave  it  optional  whether  this  additional 
provision  shall  consist  of  anything  more  than  life-belts,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  buoyant  deck-fittings  at  all,  and  perhaps 
only  two  boats  for  several  hundred  persons.  Moreover,  in  Class  VII. 
it  is  distinctly  allowable  to  carry  belts  instead  of  buoyant  appa- 
ratus ;  while  in  this  same  class  sailing-packets  seem  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  altogether. 

As  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relate  to  boats,  the  defects 
"which  we  find  in  it  are  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character ; 
but  when  "  buoyant  apparatus,"  as  it  is  officially  termed,  is  counted 
upon  as  an  equivalent  for  boat  accommodation,  we  cannot  help 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  scene  on  a  Channel  boat  when  the  bulk 
of  the  passengers  would  have  to  trust  to  these  contrivances.  If 
there  were  any  sea  running,  none  but  the  strongest  men  could  get 
upon  these  deck  seats,  rafts,  &c,  and  none  even  of  them  could 
long  remain  upon  them  alive.  The  sufferings  of  the  two  poor 
men  who  were  picked  up  a  few  weeks  ago  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  one 
of  whom  died  in  the  very  act  of  being  rescued,  show  us  what  fate 
J3  in  store  for  those  adrift  on  "  buoyant  apparatus,"  even  in  well- 
uented  waters,  in  summer  weather,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
land.  The  provision  of  a  life-belt  for  every  person  on  the  ship  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  one,  and  will  help  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  may  accidentally  fall  into  the  water;  but,  unless  they  are 
speedily  picked  up,  they  will  in  most  cases  succumb  to  cold  and  ex- 
haustion before  many  hours  have  passed,  whether  they  be  floating 
m  life-belts  or  clinging  to  buoyant  makeshifts  of  any  description. 
We  could  have  wished,  therefore,  that  the  Act  had  been  of  an  even 


more  sweeping  character  ;  as  it  is,  however,  it  goes  far  further 
than  could  have  been  expected.  Those  who  wish  for  a  concise 
and  intelligible  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  Act  will  do  well 
to  consult  Mr.  Brewster's  little  pamphlet. 


CHEAP  FICTION.* 

"  A  ^YBODY,"  said  a  wise,  but  savage,  Innominate,  "  can 
write  a  shilling  dreadful,  but  it  takes  an  idiot  to  read 
one."  It  would  be  unfair  to  recall  the  name  of  the  work  which 
suggested  this  shocking  reflection,  and  it  would  also  be  super- 
fluous. Comparisons,  again,  are  mostly  odious,  and  there  is  no 
particular  purpose  to  be  served  by  contrasting  nothing  with 
nothing — the  book  of  which  we  prefer  that  the  name  shall  be  un- 
told and  such  desperate  nonsense  as  The  Professor's  Last  Experi- 
ment, the  one  virtue  of  which  is  that,  being  the  dream  of  an 
anti-vivisectionist,  it  is  not  inscribed  to  Miss  Cobbe.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  son  of  the  planet  Mars.  This  gentleman  ia 
despatched  by  his  fellow-Marsmen  (who  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  culture)  to  explore  the  earth,  and  place  them  in  com- 
munication with  the  human  race.  He  succeeds  in  traversing 
space  and  in  effecting  a  landing  somewhere  in  England,  and  he  is 
presently  discovered  and  hospitably  entertained  by  a  clergyman. 
After  some  months  of  communion,  his  host  reveals  the  fact  of 
the  Marsman's  existence  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  requests  that 
learned  body  to  send  down  a  number  of  experts,  to  the  end  that 
his  guest  may  be  examined,  and  steps  be  taken  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Un- 
fortunately for  science,  however,  the  Marsman  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  notorious  Professor  Altenstein,  who  contrives  to  lure 
the  stranger  (who  is  winged,  and  downy  all  over)  away  to 
London,  to  shut  him  up  in  his  own  house,  and  by  means  of  drugs 
and  terrific  scientific  appliances  to  keep  him  there  for  five  or  six 
years,  during  which  time  he  makes  him  the  subject  of  continued 
study,  exhibits  him  now  and  then  (under  the  influence  of 
soporifics)  as  a  novel  and  dreadful  species  of  ape,  and  ends  by- 
dissecting  out  his  pinions,  and  sending  his  electrical  car  (in  which 
he  had  made  his  journey  through  space)  to  an  eminent  firm  of 
coach-builders,  "  to  be  left  till  called  for."  As  the  Marsman  is  a 
man  of  his  hands,  and  is  possessed  of  strange  and  deadly  secrets, 
his  capture  and  detention  are  not  accomplished  without  a  good 
deal  of  rather  obscure  intrigue,  and  the  suppression  by  the  Herr 
Professor  of  several  objectionable  persons.  Among  them  is  his 
own  niece,  who  tries  to  save  his  visitor  from  the  pleasures  of 
vivisection,  and  whom  he  finds  it  convenient  to  shut  up  in  a 
madhouse.  To  say  that,  when  last  we  hear  of  her  she  is  on  her 
way  to  the  planet  Mars,  is  to  tell  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  story 
as  is  desirable  and  more  (it  may  be)  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Colmache's  Under  Spell  of  the  Dark  Powers  is  much  better 
fun  than  The  Professor's  Last  Experiment — is,  indeed,  quite 
cleverly  invented  and  by  no  means  ill-written,  and,  being  merely 
a  good  old-fashioned  tale  of  the  good  old-fashioned  D  1,  may- 
be cordially  recommended  to  those  (if  any  such  there  be)  for 
whom  that  sort  of  thing  hath  charms.  There  is  a  ghost  in  it  as 
well ;  but  the  ghost  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy  at  the 
end,  which  is  all  the  work  of  the  Gates  of  Machecoul,  a  pair  of 
portals  in  hammered  iron,  produced,  long  ages  ago,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Evil  One.  The  purpose  of  the  Fiend 
(who  took  the  artist  away  with  him)  was  one  of  general  damna- 
tion ;  but  (it  is  scarce  necessary  to  state)  he  was  foiled  by  an 
artful  priest,  and  the  miracle  of  iron-work,  in  whose  production 
he  had  deigned  to  assist,  became  in  course  of  time  a  simple  work 
of  art.  As  such  it  was  sold  to  an  eminent  antiquary,  Sir  Walter 
Worledge,  of  Graywood  Abbey,  and  with  its  transfer  to  England 
its  power  of  working  mischief  was  renewed.  What  happened, 
and  how  its  devilish  quality  had  leave  to  operate,  we  do  not 
propose  to  tell.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  story  is  quite 
well  told,  that  the  characters  are  quite  practical  and  useful,  and 
that  some  pages  of  the  book — as,  for  instance,  those  in  which  the 
narrator  sets  forth  his  experience  of  Breton  life  and  manners — are 
very  readable,  apart  from  the  pleasant  piece  of  fiction  whose  in- 
terest they  serve  to  quicken  and  sustain. 

In  .Monkey  Mephisto  our  swift  scene  flies  to  modern  Paris. 
Raymond  the  painter  has  a  lovely  daughter.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  her  birth,  but  Villon,  the  Wicked  Nobleman,  loves  her,  and 
to  clear  up  that  mystery  is  for  him  mere  child's  play.  Having 
cleared  it  up,  he  behaves  in  the  most  ungentlemanlike  way ; 
indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  Raymond  that  either  Helen  (her 
name  is  Helen)  must  be  his  or  he  will  blaze  abroad  her  secret  to 
the  whole  of  Paris.  Fortunately,  Helen  has  bestowed  her  young 
affections  upon  Somebody  Else,  and,  as  Villon  insists  upon  play- 
ing the  fool,  and  publishing  the  fact  of  an  engagement  that  does 
not  exist,  it  is  arranged  that  he  and  Somebody  Else  shall  fight  a 
duel.  That  duel  (it  is  needless  to  add)  is  never  fought.  Villon 
has  been  intriguing  against  Raymond  with  a  magnificent  opera 
singer,  the  celebrated  Feralte ;  and  when  Fe"ralte  (who  is  in  love 
with  Raymond,  but  is  vexed  with  him  because  he  wants  to  leave 

*  The  Professor's  Last  Experiment.  By  Stanley  and  Kitson  Stewart. 
London :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Under  Spell  of  the  Dark  Powers.  By  G.  A.  Colmache.    London  :  Ward- 
Monkey  Mephiito.    By  Henry  Murray.    London:  Dicks. 
The  Hunting  of  the  "  Hydra."   By  Henry  Frith.    London:  Routledge. 
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off  sack  and  live  cleanly)  comes  to  find  that  she  has  been  made 
the  catspaw  of  this  bold,  bad  man,  she  pays  him  a  visit,  and 
strikes  him  down  with  a  family  dagger.  That  night,  though, 
she  had  to  create  a  part  in  a  new  opera  ;  and,  finding  her 
indiscretion  public  property,  and  that  she  is  "  wanted "  by  the 
police,  she  stabs  herself  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  So  Helen 
and  Somebody  Else  were  married  ;  and  Raymond  lived  respectable 
ever  after;  and  Mr.  Murray  was  able  to  write  Monkey  Mephisto, 
which  is  sold  for  a  shilling,  and  may  (considered  as  literature) 
be  worth  as  much  as  a  farthing. 

The  theme  of  The  Hunting  of  the  "  Hydra  "  is  pirates.  True  it 
is  that  they  are  neither  very  picturesque  nor  very  lifelike  ;  but 
enfm — they  are  pirates,  and  that  makes  them  interesting,  if 
not  altogether  irresistible.  They  haunt  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
they  ply  their  heroic  trade  in  prahus ;  but  they  sail  under  the 
Jolly  Roger,  they  make  their  captives  walk  the  plank,  they  give 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  the  end  they  are  hanged  at  the 
yardarm,  as  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  were  before  them  ;  so 
that,  although  the  manner  in  which  their  works  and  ways  is 
narrated  is  scrambling,  and  the  adventurers  by  whom  they  are 
pursued  are  so  pictured  as  to  be  impossible  out  of  the  pages  of 
a  book  for  boys,  one  reads  of  them  with  a  certain  pleasure,  and 
takes  leave  of  them  with  a  certain  regret.  It  is  not  for  nothing, 
indeed,  that  Bartholomew  Sharpe,  and  Kidd,  and  Roberts  have 
been.  The  writer  of  literature  for  the  young  has  only  to  work 
in  a  pirate,  and  his  book  is  safe.  For  the  ghosts  of  these  great 
sea-artists  command  good  fortune. 


MR.  LOWELL  OX  IZAAK  WALTON.* 

IS  Mr.  Lowell  an  angler  ?    It  seems  that  he  is  not  very  fond 
of  the  craft ;  perhaps,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  later  years, 
be  is 

No  Fisher, 

But  a  well-wisher 

To  the  game. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Lowell  has  written  a  biographical  introduction 
to  a  pretty  edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  in  two  volumes,  with- 
out criticizing  Izaak  as  a  fisherman.  The  book  was  printed  in 
America,  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press ;  and  the  type  and 
paper  are  excellent.  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  of  the  dangers  of  illus- 
tration ;  there  is  one  ghastly  tailpiece  here,  at  the  end  of 
Walton's  preface.  Two  repulsive  logger-headed  boys,  like 
Walton's  logger-headed  chub,  are  looking  over  what  may  be  a 
fly -book.  This  monstrosity  is  not  due  to  an  American  pencil, 
but  to  Kenny  Meadows.  Most  of  the  illustrations,  except  the 
red-brown  etchings,  are  old  friends  ;  but  the  fish,  by  Cooper, 
Smith,  Lance,  and  their  contemporaries,  are  excellent.  Some  of 
Major's  editions  we  prefer  to  this  for  handiness  ;  and  that  of  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  with  Stothard's  plates,  and  the  elaborate  Life,  is 
excellent.  But  the  American  edition  is  very  desirable,  in  spite 
of  its  mysterious  remark  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  educated 
"  at  Winchester  School  in  New  Oxford."  "  And  in  New,  Oxford," 
may  have  been  intended ;  but  it  is  wiser  to  say  "New  College." 

Mr.  Lowell's  Introduction  is,  of  course,  to  this  edition  what 
old  Oliver  Henley's  oil  of  ivy-berries  was  to  his  worms  in  salmon- 
fishing.  This  magic  it  is  that  takes  the  purchaser,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  indifference  to  Walton's  pastime.  He  speaks  of  "  a 
certain  artificial  fly,  made  by  a  handsome  woman,  and  with  a  fine 
band."  Walton,  of  course,  was  talking  about  an  artificial  minnow, 
not  a  fly,  sewn  in  coloured  silks,  and  the  parent  of  all  our 
phantoms  and  angels.  Why,  when  Mr.  Lowell  wants  to  cite 
Walton's  "  own  words,"  he  should  write, 

Linger  long  days  by  Swaynham  brook, 
when  Walton  really  wrote 

Loiter  long  days  by  Shaiaford  brook, 
does  not  now  appear  (xxxviii.  and  132).  We  really  ought  to 
verify  our  references  in  this  world  of  Maya  and  illusion.  From 
Mr.  Lowell,  then,  we  cannot  expect  a  discussion  of  Walton's 
merits  as  an  angler.  He  was  a  confirmed  bottom-fisher  ;  pro- 
bably he  is  Wotton's  friend,  attentive  of  his  trembling  quil, 
while  Wotton  himself  was  casting  the  fly.  His  advice  to  let 
only  the  fly  touch  the  water  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  ;  we 
should  like  to  see  Izaak  trying  it,  except  by  dipping  or  dabbing. 
Indeed,  by  quoting  Thomas  Barker  (1651),  Walton  practically 
admits  that  bis  knowledge  is  at  second-hand,  and  by  his  alliance 
with  Cotton  that  be  is  no  great  clerk  in  the  nobler  branches  of  the 
art.  Richard  Franck,  of  the  Northern  Memoirs  and  Contemplative 
Angler,  clearly  regards  Walton  as  a  pottering  old  creature. 
Franck  had  met  him  and  argued  with  him  ;  but,  as  Franck  was 
a  Cromwellian  soldier,  the  pair  were  not  likely  to  understand 
each  other. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  criticizing  Mr.  Lowell  for  what  he 
has  not  cared  to  do.  He  does  not  censure  Walton's  perfunctory 
remarks  on  salmon,  and  his  indifference  to  the  use  of  a  reel,  a 
mysterious  machine  in  his  innocent  eyes.  Mr.  Lowell  is  con- 
cerned with  Walton  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  not  as  a  fisher.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  study  Mr.  Lowell's  pleasure  in  Walton, 
now  happily  removed  by  two  hundred  years  from  the  Paul 
Prys  of  modern  biography.  "  Malice  domestic,  treason,  inter- 
views, nothing  can  touch  him  further.     The  sanctities  of  his 

*  The  Complete  Angler.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Kussell  Lowell. 
London    MacmiUan  &  (Jo.  1889. 


life,  at  least,  cannot  be  hawked  about  the  streets  or  capitalized  in 
posters  as  a  whet  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  Peeping  Tom."  No 
biographer  can  smother  him  between  two  octavos.  He  was 
twenty-two  when  Shakspeare  died,  and  he  might  have  read 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  He  knew  Ben  Jonson ;  and  called 
Drayton  his  friend.  He  passed  through  the  Revolution,  and, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  found  London  "  dangerous  for 
honest  men,"  in  1643.  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  mention  that,  after 
Worcester,  "the  trusty  hands"  of  Izaak  carried  a  jewel  of 
Charles  II.  to  Colonel  Blague,  then  in  the  Tower,  who  escaped 
with  it.  Nicolas  gives  the  story  from  Ashmole's  History  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  Ashmole  had  it  from  Blague  and  Walton, 
"  a  man  well  known  and  as  well  beloved  of  all  good  men."  We 
rather  regret  Mr.  Lowell's  omission  of  Walton  in  the  part  of 
D'Artagnan,  carrying  Royal  jewels  across  the  disturbed  country, 
and  dealing  with  imprisoned  Royalists.  It  is  as  germane  to  the 
matter  as  a  brief  but  trenchant  reference  to  the  affairs  of  an 
island  "  famous  for  its  verdure  and  its  wrongs."  In  the  dubious 
matter  of  Kenna  and  Chlora,  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  hold  that 
Walton,  like  Edgar  Poe,  made  verses  for  one  lady  and  used  them 
again  for  another.  Certainly  Chlora  is  a  very  queer  anagram  of 
Rachel — the  name  of  the  first  Mrs.  Walton.  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  Walton  used  Chlora,  in  early  editions,  as  a  mere 
empty  pastoral  name,  and  changed  it  to  Kenna,  later,  as  a  post- 
humous tribute  to  his  second  wife.  Mr.  Lowell  laughs  at  Mr. 
Major  for  trying  to  prove,  by  the  smallness  of  Walton's  shop,  the 
greatness  of  his  trade — a  wholesale  affair.  Certainly  Walton's 
house  is  not  called  a  shop  in  contemporary  documents,  as 
Nicolas  observes.  The  point  is  uninteresting,  except  that  some 
may  marvel  how  a  very  "small"  tradesman  came  to  be  so 
very  intimate  with  the  higher  clergy.  Probably  he  made 
their  acquaintance  through  being  Donne's  "  convert,"  as  he 
says,  in  St.  Dunstan's,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Walton  needed  much  "  converting."  He  is  of  the  people, 
whom  Plato  speaks  of  as  being  born  good.  About  his  style  Mr. 
Lowell  remarks  that  it  is  less  artless  than  it  seems.  The  sentence 
"  These  hymns  are  now  lost  to  us,  but  doubtless  they  were  such 
as  they  two  now  sing  in  heaven,"  is  not  a  piece  of  unpremeditated 
art.  "  On  the  inside  cover  of  his  Eusebius  Walton  has  written 
three  attempts  at  this  sentence,  each  of  them  very  far  from  the 
concise  beauty  to  which  he  at  last  constrained  himself."  We 
presume  that  this  Eusebius  is  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of  Salis- 
bury, at  least  Nicolas  mentions  it  among  Walton's  books  there. 
We  give  the  various  attempts  at  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lowell : — 

Twenty  eight  himns  and  psalms  which  was  his  holy  recreation  the  latter 
part  of  his  lite  and  is  now  his  employment  in  heaven,  where  he  makes  new 
ditties  in  praise  ot  that  god  in  3  persons  to  whome  be  glory. 

And  his  better  part  is  now  in  heaven  doing  that  which  was  most  of  his 
employment  on  earth  magnify  ing  the  mercies  and  making  himns  and  sing- 
ing them,  to  that  god  to  whome  be  honour  and  glorie. 

In  heaven  where  his  employment  is  to  sing  such  himns  as  he  made  on 
earth,  in  praise  of  that  god  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory. 

This  clearly  proves  that  Izaak's  beauties  did  not  come  without 
labour. 

It  is  noted  that,  in  writing  about  an  author,  the  critic  is  apt  to 
be  affected  by  bis  style.  In  this  interesting  essay  Mr.  Lowell 
himself  writes  with  a  quaintness  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
his  other  studies.  For  example  : — "  Walton  had  not  the  strong 
passions  which  poets  break  to  the  light  harness  of  verse,  and 
indeed  they  and  longevity  such  as  his  are  foaled  by  dams  of  very 
different  race."  If  this  means  that  poets,  having  strong  passions, 
are  shortlived,  we  may  point  to  Sophocles,  Landor,  Victor  Hugo, 
not  to  speak  of  the  chief  or  only  honours  of  contemporary  song. 
But  we  are  not  certain  that  we  do  take  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  curious  phrase.  Cotton,  according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  was 
"  an  excellent  poet,  and  a  thorough  master  of  succulently 
idiomatic  English."  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  Cotton's 
critic,  but  in  this  essay  Mr.  Lowell  does  occasionally  surprise  us 
bv  reminding  us  of  modern  "  stylists"  too  fond  of  artificiality  and 
research  in  language.  Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  read  Walton  much  with- 
out catching  his  undeniable  love  of  a  curious  word,  an  unexpected 
turn.  By  way  of  a  fairer  example  of  Mr.  Lowell's  manner,  we 
quote  a  passage  on  Walton's  piety,  its  happiness,  and  its 
charm : — 

Length  of  days  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  surely 
it  might  be  added  to  the  Beatitudes  of  the  New.  when,  as  with  Walton,  it 
meant  only  a  longer  ripening,  a  more  abundant  leisure  to  look  backwards 
without  self-reproach,  and  forwards  with  an  assured  gratitude  to  God  for 
a  future  goodness  like  the  past.  There  is,  perhaps,  if  we  condescend  to  a 
purelv  utilitarian  view,  no  stronger  argument  for  belief  in  a  personal 
Deity  than  that  it  makes  possible  this  ennobling  sense  of  gratitude  ;  and 
in  a  "time  when  such  possibility  has  been  so  largely  analysed  and  refined 
away,  Walton's  habitual  recognition  of  so  direct  and  conscious  an  obliga- 
tion that  he  cannot  resist  the  interjectional  expression  of  it  is  a  chief  cause 
of  the  solace  and  refreshment  we  feel  in  reading  him.  As  we  read  we  in- 
hale an  odor  from  the  leaves  as  if  flowers  from  the  garden  of  childhood  had 
been  pressed  between  them,  and  tor  a  moment,  by  the  sweet  sophistry  of 
association,  we  stand  again  among  them  where  they  grew.  Here  is  in- 
contaminate  piety,  wholesome  as  bread.  It  is  a  gush  of  involuntary 
emotion  like  that  first  sincere  and  precious  juice  which  their  own  weight 
forces  from  the  grapes.  A  tine  morning,  a  meadow  flushed  with  primroses, 
are  not  onlv  good  in  themselves,  but  sweeter  and  better  because  they  give 
him  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  them.  We  may  be  wiser,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  so  happy,  in  our  self-reliant  orphanhood.  lie  had 
two  pleasures  where  we  have  but  one,  and  that  one  doubtingly  now  that  the 
shadow  of  the  metaphysic  cloud  has  darkened  nature. 

On  Thealma  and  Clcarchus  (1683)  we  are  happy  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Lowell.    John  Cbalkbill  is,  practically,  Izaak 
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"Walton.  The  very  references  to  angling  in  the  poem,  though 
Mr.  Lowell  does  not  say  so,  seem  to  us  "Waltonian.  In  his  edition 
of  1S20  (with  a  frontispiece  by  the  abominable  Wainwright,  the 
poisoner),  Mr.  Samuel  Weller'Singer  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
The  language,  as  Mr.  Lowell  points  out,  is  not  of  Spenser's  time, 
yet  Walton  says  that  his  Jon  Chalkhill  knew  Spenser.  "  The 
invariable  use  of  the  possessive  its  and  the  elision  of  the  e  in  the 
past  participle  would  be  conclusive."  "I  am  convinced,"  Mr. 
Lowell  declares,  "  that  Thealma  and  Clcarchus,  whoever  may 
have  sketched  it,  is  mainly  Walton's  as  it  now  stands,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  his  middle  or  later  life."  If  Walton 
was  the  author,  Mr.  Lowell  "  does  not  think  the  artifice  very 
culpable."  There  could  not  be  a  more  harmless  supercherie.  All 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lowell's  esray  on  Walton's  humour,  piety, 
and  love  of  nature  is  delightful,  ending  with  the  happy 
quotation, 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt. 

So,  even  if  Izaak  fished  with  a  Hy  like  that  of  his  friend,  which 
Cotton  "  hung  in  his  parlour  window  to  laugh  at,"  farewell  to 
him,  for  an  old  man  truly  fortunate. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

THERE  is  now  on  view  at  the  Galleries  of  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon,  &  Co.,  in  New  Bond  Street,  a  new  etching  by 
M.  F.  Gaulet,  of  the  "Eglise  de  -Greville,"  by  Francois  Millet. 
This  is  a  picture  of  exceptional  interest.  It  was  found,  as  will 
be  remembered,  in  Millet's  studio  after  his  death,  and  it  was  one 
of  a  few  works  which  he  was  so  fond  of  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  persuade  himself  to  part  from  them.  The  "  Eglise  de 
Greville"  was  painted,  we  believe,  in  1872.  It  was  secured  for 
the  Luxembourg,  where  it  now  rests.  The  parish  church  of 
Greville  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Millet's  life. 
Gruchy,  the  hamlet  where  he  was  born,  is  in  the  commune  of 
GnSville,  and  there  the  artist  was  baptized.  In  his  auto- 
biographical notes  he  speaks  of  his  being  taken  there  as  a  child, 
and  of  his  admiration  of  its  "great  windows  with  their  lozenge- 
shaped  leads."  He  has  taken  his  view  from  outside  the  low 
churchyard  wall,  so  that  a  corner  of  the  characteristic  Norman 
sea  is  visible  in  the  canvas,  and  the  eye  perceives  that  the  church 
and  village  are  on  the  top  of  a  cliff".  The  building  itself  is  one 
of  those  iow,  straggling  churches,  so  common  in  La  Manche,  the 
broad  nave  and  squat  tower  of  which  give  the  edifice  a  look  of 
clinging  to  the  ground  lest  it  should  be  blown  out  to  sea.  M. 
Gaulet  has  translated  this  interesting  example  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill,  keeping  the  general  key  soft  and  light  ;  the  sky  is 
delicate  and  large.  A  little  more  atmosphere  is  wanted,  perhaps, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  yew-tree  at  the  back  of  the  church  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  etching  is  remarkably  successful  in  the 
relation  of  its  tones. 

We  do  not  recall  the  precise  title  of  the  "  Village  on  the  Oise," 
by  Daubigny,  which  M.  Greux  has  etched  on  a  large  plate  with 
considerable  success.  Daubigny  would  paint  the  Oise,  and  his 
good  pictures  of  it  are  not  more  numerous  than  his  bad  ones. 
This  particular  example,  which  is  in  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
is  excellent.  It  has  less  than  usual,  or  M.  Greux  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  improving  it,  of  Daubigny 's  smear,  his  gross  evidence 
of  the  passage  of  the  brush  unrevised.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  the  charm  of  his  composition.  M.  Greux  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  veteran  Gustave  Greux,  who  was  so  widely 
known  in  this  country  through  his  etched  plates  for  Lievre's 
Works  of  Art  in  the  Collections  of  England.  He  bids  fair,  how- 
ever, to  become  as  distinguished;  he  etched  the  "Semeur"  of 
Millet  which  enjoyed  so  much  success  last  year.  He  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  staff  of  engravers  and  etchers  employed  at  the 
Asnieres  ateliers. 

The  same  publishers  have  added  a  number  of  examples  to  their 
attractive  series  of  "  Miniature  Engravings."  The  new  plates 
comprise  works  by  Kaemmerer,  Bouguereau,  Fildes,  Bayard, 
Mile.  Fornier  and  Geoffroy.  These  little  "  engravings,"  as  they 
are  called,  seem  to  be  really  autotypes  or  goupilgravures,  done 
by  process.  They  are  not  serious,  but  they  are  very  pretty  and 
amusing.  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  are  on  the  point  of 
publishing  an  edition  de  luxe  of  three  of  Lord  Tennvson's  poems, 
"  To  E.  L.,"  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  "  The  Daisy,"  with  twenty- 
five  illustrations  by  E.  L.  himself,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  was  not  merely  the  laureate  of  nonsense,  but  a  very 
refined  and  talented  artist,  with  an  adoration  of  Tennyson  which 
almost  amounted  to  deification.  The  drawings  are  reproduced  in 
goupilgravure,  and  are  really  charming.  During  his  lifetime 
Edward  Lear,  we  believe,  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher 
who  would  bring  out  these  illustrations  as  he  desired.  He  is  justi- 
fied after  his  decease. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
1. 

AMONGST  the  new  books  specially  intended  for  our  adventure- 
loving  boys,  Blown  to  Bits  :  a  Tale  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (London :  Nisbet  &  Co.),  ought  to  please 
any  youth  who  not  only  craves  for  excitement,  but  likes  to  have 


his  wildest  imaginations  satisfied.  He  will  find  in  Blown  to  Bits 
the  finest  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  most  herculean  of  feats.  A 
German  Professor  who  joins  a  party  of  travellers  buries  himself 
in  a  hole  he  makes  in  the  ground,  determined  to  shoot  a  tiger  or 
die.  The  tiger  comes  out,  stands  over  the  Professor's  hiding- 
place,  and  is  shot  dead.  The  Professor  is  not  hurt ;  but  he  stands 
every  chance  of  being  suffocated,  as  the  tiger  falls  across  the 
mouth  of  his  enemy's  hiding-place.  However,  on  the  Professor 
shouting  out,  in  answer  to  his  friends'  question  "  Where  are 
you  ?  "  "  Here  oonder  zee  tigre  !  Ivveek,  I  am  suffocat,"  this 
remarkable  feat  was  performed.  "  Instantly  Van  der  Kemp 
seized  the  animal  by  the  tail,  and,  with  a  force  worthy  of 
Hercules,  heaved  it  aside  as  if  it  had  been  a  dead  cat,  revealing 
the  man  of  science  underneath,  alive  and  well,  but  dishevelled, 
scratched,  and  soiled;  also  as  deaf  as  a  doorpost."  Another 
astonishing  trial  of  strength  is  described  in  the  death  of  a  "  huge 
python"  which  was  discovered  coiled  up  in  the  thatch  of  a  hut 
in  which  the  travellers  had  spent  the  night.  "  1  We  must  get  him 
out  of  that,'  remarked  Van  der  Kemp  as  he  quietly  made  a 
noose  with  a  piece  of  rattan,  and  fastened  it  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole.  With  the  latter  he  poked  the  creature  up,  and,  when  it 
had  uncoiled  sufficiently,  he  slipped  the  noose  deftly  over  its 
head.  '  Clear  out,  friends,'  he  said,  looking  round.  All  obeyed 
with  uncommon  promptitude,  except  the  Professor,  who  valiantly 
stood  his  ground.  Van  der  Kemp  pulled  the  python  violently 
down  to  the  ground,  where  it  started  a  tremendous  scuffle 
among  the  chairs  and  posts.  The  hermit  kept  its  head  off  with 
the  pole,  and  sought  to  catch  its  tail,  but  failed  twice.  Seeing 
this,  the  Professor  caught  the  tail  as  it  whipped  against  his 
legs,  and  springing  down  the  steps  so  violently  that  he  snapped 
the  cord  by  which  the  hermit  held  it,  and  drew  the  crea- 
ture straight  out — a  thick  monster,  full  twelve  feet  long,  and 
capable  of  swallowing  a  dog  or  a  child.  '  Out  of  zee  way  ! ' 
shouted  the  Professor,  making  a  wild  effort  to  swing  the 
python  against  a  tree  ;  but  the  tail  slipped  from  his  grasp, 
the  Professor  fell,  and  the  snake  went  crashing  against  a  log, 
under  which  it  took  refuge.  Nigel,  who  was  nearest  it,  sprang 
forward,  fortunately  caught  its  tail,  and,  swinging  it  and  him- 
self round  with  such  force  that  it  could  not  coil  up  at  all, 
dashed  it  against  a  tree.  Before  it  could  recover  from  the  shock, 
Moses  had  caught  up  a  hatchet  and  cut  its  head  off  with  one 
blow.  The  tail  wriggled  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  head  gaped 
once  or  twice,  as  if  in  mild  surprise  at  so  sudden  a  finale."  The 
Professor's  comment  on  this  exciting  scene  is  as  good  as  any  we 
can  give—"  Zat  is  strainch — very  strainch."  The  descriptions  of 
the  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  better  illustrated  by  the 
letterpress  than  the  drawings ;  and  there  is  a  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  volcanic  eruption  in  Krakatoa  in  1883,  which  must 
interest  any  reader  of  Blown  to  Bits.  The  romantic  element  in 
the  story  is  prettily  introduced  ;  and,  if  some  of  the  instances 
seem  very  far-fetched — notably  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
a  canoe  containing  the  travellers,  amongst  whom  is  the  son  of  a 
certain  captain  owning  a  vessel  called  the  Sunshine,  being  hurled 
by  a  great  wave  during  the  eruption  in  Krakatoa  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  Sunshi?ie- — no  doubt  our  boys'  imaginations  will  be  able  to> 
soar  to  them. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forests,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (London :  John. 
Hogg),  is,  to  quote  the  author's  own  words,  "  an  entertaining 
miscellany  for  all  tastes."  Truly,  as  he  says,  "  the  forest  is  the 
natural  home  for  romance  " ;  and  in  his  book  we  have  it  in  great 
variety.  There  are  the  old  English  forest  legends ;  legends  of 
German  forests,  amongst  the  more  romantic  of  which  is  "  Egin- 
hard  and  Emma";  and,  going  on  to  Switzerland,  we  have  "A 
True  Romance  of  the  Trient,"  where  the  woodcutter's  life  is  de- 
scribed. Some  of  the  stories  of  hermits  are  very  interesting. 
Then  we  come  to  thrilling  and  horrible  tales  of  the  Backwoods, 
"  The  Red  Men  and  the  White  Men."  Then  beautiful  descriptions 
of  the  tropical  forests,  curious  accounts  of  the  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  and  vivid  ones  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Alto- 
gether, we  can  recommend  The  Romance  of  the  Forests  as  an  in- 
teresting book  for  old  and  young. 

In  Our  Stories,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (London  :  Biggs  &  Deben- 
ham),  we  find  a  collection  of  tales  principally  relating  to  school- 
life,  which  contain,  not  only  amusing  incidents,  but  good  moral 
lessons,  put  in  the  form  of  personal  experiences,  which  must 
appeal  to  a  boy's  heart,  instead  of  setting  him  against  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  sentimental  "  or  "  religious  bosh."  The  first 
story,  "  Our  First  Pipe,"  is  a  true  and  vivid  description  of  the 
pleasure,  pain,  and  subsequent  consequences  of  the  schoolboy's 
first  pipe  on  the  sly.  "My  First  Scrape"  is  one  which  will 
prove  no  inducement  to  its  ambitious  reader  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise ;  and  "  My  Last  Scrape"  will  touch  and  stir  all  the  good 
feelings  in  any  boy  whose  love  for  his  mother  rules  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  The  other  stories,  "My  Foreign  Friend,"  "  Our 
Holiday  Tour,"  "  The  Greatest  Trouble  cf  My  Life,"  "  Our  Sere- 
nade," "( )ur  Volunteers,"  and  "  M\  I  »eed  of  |)iirkness,"  will  all 
in  their  turn  prove  interesting,  touching,  and  exciting. 

Lil,  by  the  author  of  Tip- Cat  and  Pen  (London  :  Smith  &  Innos), 
is  a  pretty  story  of  a  girl  who,  when  she  was  thirteen,  slipped 
downstairs  and  injured  her  spine,  thereby  becoming  an  invalid 
for  life;  but,  luckily  for  her  five  brothers  and  their  great  hoy 
friend,  an  invalid  whose  life  consists  in  being  their  helper  nnd 
their  sympathetic  friend  in  all  their  joys  and  troubles.  Her 
horror  of  being  "a  proper  invalid" — which  she  describes  as  a 
person  "speaking  in  a  very  gentle  voice,  reading  good  books, 
wearing  a  knitted  shawl,  and  using  Eau-de-Cologne " — is  very 
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pathetic.  "  I  can't  bear  to  be  sympathized  with.  I'm  not  a  bit 
like  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  never  shall  be.  It  doesn't  make  my  head 
ache  a  bit  when  there's  a  noise,  and  I  hate  people  speaking  in 
whispers,"  she  tells  her  father.  The  father  is,  of  course,  a 
widower — fathers  generally  are  in  stories  nowadays  describing 
home  life.  The  love  story  which  comes  into  Lil's  life,  not  affect- 
ing herself  personally,  but  which  she  enters  into  as  affecting  those 
near  and  dear  to  her,  is  a  pretty  romantic  element  in  the  book 
which  will  be  specially  pleasing  to  girls. 

Ada  Norman's  Trials  and  Difficulties,  by  M.  Seymour  (London  : 
Hogg),  is  another  story  which  will  be  attractive  to  girls.  It 
begins  with  Ada  Norman's  leave-taking  of  her  school  and  first 
introduction  to  her  aunt  and  cousin,  with  whom  she  is  going  to 
live.  She  is  an  orphan  and  dependent  on  her  uncle  and  aunt  for 
a  home.  Here  her  trials  and  difficulties  begin,  and  "  It  was  just 
when  she  was  feeling  most  weary  and  most  heartless  that  a 
friendly  smile  and  a  friendly  voice  came  to  help  her  out  of  the 
depth  of  her  discouragement — such  voice  and  smile  belonging  to 
a  silver-haired  old  lady  who  was  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the 
Doctor's  family."  This  old  lady  becomes  her  firm  friend,  and 
when  Ada's  uncle  dies  and  Ada  has  to  get  employment  for  her 
living  soothes  and  encourages  her.  Ada's  trials  and  difficulties 
continue  many  and  great  until  she  becomes  governess  to  a  little 
girl  whose  mother  died  when  she  was  born,  and  whose  father  and 
maiden  aunt  are  kind,  good  people  who  appreciate  Ada  and  make 
her  life  a  happy  one.  She  finally  leaves  them  to  take  care  of  her 
kind  old  friend  until  she  dies.  The  book  ends  up  happily  with 
Ada's  marriage. 

Laurel  Croions ;  or,  Griselda's  Aim:  a  Story  for  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  by  Emma  Marshall  (London :  Nis'bet  &  Co.)  The 
principal  characters  in  this  story  are  members  of  two  families — 
Blunts  and  Carringtons — neighbours  in  a  small  village  near 
London.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  both  families  the  mother 
is  dead.  Why  cannot  we  have  interesting  stories  about  children 
without  depriving  them  of  their  maternal  parent  ?  However,  Sir 
Thomas  Blunt  has  married  again,  and  his  second  wife  is  the 
typical,  selfish,  self-indulgent  stepmother,  who,  though  not  un- 
kind, takes  no  trouble  for  her  stepchildren,  so  that  the  Carringtons, 
who  have  a  good  father  and  kind  cousin  to  look  after  them,  are 
far  better  looked  after  and  a  far  more  united  and  happy  family  than 
their  neighbours.  The  story  keeps  up  its  interest  all  through, 
and  its  vicissitudes  are  depicted  simply  and  touchingly  without 
harrowing  children's  feelings  too  deeply.  It  introduces,  too,  the 
Missions  to  Seamen  in  a  way  that  must  make  the  more  serious 
reader  feel  the  good  of  this  noble  work,  and,  finally,  everything 
is  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  such  as  young  people  love — 
for  as  long  as  "  everything  ends  happily "  they  do  not  mind 
having  a  good  cry  in  the  course  of  their  book. 

Prince  Vance:  the  Story  of  a  Prince  with  a  Court  in  his  Box, 
by  Eleanor  Putnam  and  Arlo  Bates  (London :  Smith  &  Innes), 
carries  one  back  to  the  old  fairy-tale  days.  The  art  of  writing 
fairy-tales  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  have  died  out,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  be  reminded,  as  in  Prince  Vance,  that  it  still  exists. 
It  is  impossible  to  gire  an  adequate  sketch  of  such  a  tale.  We 
can  only  advise  our  children  whose  spirit  of  imagination  has  been 
allowed  scope  to  read  it.  The  illustrations  by  Frank  Myrick  add 
much  to  the  attraction  of  the  book.  They  are  fantastically 
designed  and  cleverly  executed. 

Amongst  the  numerous  books  written  for  younger  children, 
Ismay  Thorn's  Mux  or  Baby :  the  Story  of  a  Very  Little  Boy  (London : 
Blackie  &  Son)  comes  first.  "  Max,'"  or  "  Baby,"  as  he  chooses 
to  be  called,  is  a  most  fascinating  little  person  of  four,  who,  when 
we  are  introduced  to  him,  is  much  puzzled  as  to  what  the  doctor 
can  mean  by  saying  his  father  is  overdone  and  wants  rest  and 
country  air.  His  mother's  explanation,  on  the  question  being 
suddenly  put  to  her  by  Baby  "  What  is  overdone  ?  "  puzzles  him 
still  more.  "  Like  the  mutton  at  dinner,  or  your  rice-pudding 
sometimes."  "  But  what  does  it  look  like  zen  ?  "  "  Ob,  all  black 
and  burnt."  Baby  next  appeals  to  one  of  his  sisters.  "  Farver 
isn't  all  black  and  burnt,  is  he  ?  "  "  Why  no,  of  course  not." 
"  Doctor  did  say  zat  farver  was  looking  pale  and  ill,  and  overdone, 
and  muwer  says  overdone  means  black  and  burnt."  Baby  has  a 
decided  character  of  his  own,  and  expresses  his  opinions  with  more 
firmness  than  politeness.  He  by  turns  amuses  and  amazes  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  he  and  his  sisters  go  to  stay  whilst 
their  overworked  father  is  abroad  with  their  mother.  He  is  prompt 
not  only  to  pick  up  ideas,  but  to  act  upon  them.  He  hears  that 
his  father  wants  money  to  enable  him  to  stay  abroad  longer.  On 
happening  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  garden  with  his  grandfather, 
he  listens  to  a  conversation  between  him  and  the  gardener,  and 
discovers  that  one  way  of  getting  money  is  to  sell  flowers  and 
fruit  at  the  railway  station.  Then  follows  an  amusing,  but 
touching,  account  of  Baby's  immediately  acting  on  this  discovery, 
how  he  engages  his  small  sister's  help,  how  between  them,  having 
found  a  large,  empty  basket,  "  they  filled  it  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion,"  and  finally,  unseen  by  any  one,  went  off  to  try 
and  find  the  railway  station.  What  with  losing  their  way,  and 
what  with  the  heaviness  of  the  basket,  the  poor  little  things  got 
overweighted  with  their  cares  and  were  beginning  to  break  down, 
when  a  kind  and  wise  friend  luckily  came  in  sight,  and,  easily 
persuading  the  children  to  give  up  their  laudable  intention,  took 
them  home.  "  Max  or  Baby's  "  sayings  and  doings  are  so  cleverly 
and  amusingly  told,  that  older  people  than  the  young  children 
for  whom  they  are  set  forth  must  enjoy  them. 

Paul's  Friend  :  a  Story  for  Children  and  the  Childlike,  by 
Stella  Austin  (London :  Smith  &  Innes),  introduces  us  to  two 


little  children,  twins,  called  Paul  and  Paulina,  who  have  not  only 
that  rare  happiness  in  story-books  of  having  a  father  and  mother 
alive,  but  of  their  being  all  that  is  kind  and  good.  Consequently 
the  children  are  happy  and  good  and  wise.  Even  being  told  by 
his  father  that  they  are  so  poor  they  must  give  up  their 
beautiful  house  and  all  the  delights  of  it  does  not  affect  the 
boy  in  any  way  except  to  enable  him  to  remark  : — "  If  we  have 
not  got  our  garden  and  park,  we  have  God's  part  of  the  world. 
...  I  like  God's  part  of  the  world  that  belongs  to  everybody." 
Indeed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  receives  the  news  his  father 
dreaded  to  tell,  he  proves  himself  "  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
Radical."  There  are  pretty  descriptions  of  the  leave-taking  be- 
tween the  children  and  their  friends — both  people  and  animals  ; 
but  we  are  not  introduced  to  "  Paul's  Friend  "  until  they  are 
settled  in  France.  He  is  a  man  who  avoids  all  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, who  is  hard  and  tyrannical,  who  shows  no  mercy,  and  who 
has  no  heart.  The  children  burst  in  upon  him  suddenly  in  his 
lonely  house  when  rushing  after  a  favourite  dog  who  had  escaped 
from  them  in  pursuit  of  a  cat.  The  gentleman  begins  by  resent- 
ing the  intrusion,  but  by  degrees  becomes  very  fond  of  Paul, 
who  by  his  gentleness  and  goodness  brings  about  a  reunion  of 
friends,  and  happiness  to  those  he  loves  best.  There  is  so  much 
sentiment  nowadays  mixed  up  in  our  children's  books,  that  it  is 
a  relief  when  we  can  pronounce  it  as  healthy  sentiment  without 
morbidness — as  is  certainly  the  case  in  Paul's  Friend. 

In  Exiled;  or,  when  Great-Grandmother  was  Young,hj  Catharine 
Mary  Mactorley  (London :  John  Hogg),  we  have  a  sketch  of  an 
English  girl's  school  and  home  life  in  those  days — not  so  very 
different  from  ours,  after  all.  The  interest  of  the  book  chiefly 
consists  in  the  introduction  into  it  of  a  French  Marquis  and  his 
daughter,  who  had  escaped  from  France  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion and  taking  of  the  Bastille.  How  the  poor  little  French  girl, 
who  had  to  work  for  her  living,  was  snubbed  by  the  English 
school-girls  to  whom  she  taught  French,  how  eventually  she 
unconsciously  taught  "  our  great-grandmother "  the  virtues  of 
unselfishness  and  kind  thoughts  for  others,  is  all  well  put  before 
one  in  this  little  book. 

We  Four  Children,  by  M.  A.  Hoyer  (London  :  John  Hogg),  is 
a  story  of  four  children  who  start  what  they  call  a  "  literary  and 
scientific  Society  "  amongst  themselves,  which  is  to  meet  once  a 
week.  It  is,  fortunately  for  the  children,  joined  by  an  uncle,  who 
contributes  to  its  amusement  by  telling  original  stories.  There 
are  few  children  who  will  not  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  difficulties  as  well  as  interests  which  beset  this  little  Society. 

We  have  also  received  The  Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Sixpence  ; 
or,  Guess  the  many  Curious  Places  Fve  been  in,  by  M.  Seymour ; 
Noel  and  Geoff;  or,  Three  Christmas  Days,  by  Frances  Armstrong, 
and  Dolly's  Adventures ;  or,  Happy  Days  at  Cranberry,  by  Yvonne 
(London  :  John  Hogg),  pretty  harmless  little  stories  for  children, 
without  much  in  them. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  much  greater  treat  as  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent for  our  little  ones  than  Golden  Days  and  Silver  Eves,  designs 
by  Maude  Goodman,  Alice  Havers,  Fannie  Moody,  and  Marcella 
Walker.  Poems,  by  Arthur  E.  Scanes  and  Helen  Marion  Burn- 
side  (London :  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons).  We  are  told  that  the 
pictures,  which  are  all  of  them  clever  and  artistic,  have  been 
designed  at  the  London  studios,  and  printed  at  the  Fine  Art 
Works  in  Germany.  They  certainly  do  all  credit  to  the  designers 
and  printers.  The  poetry  and  illustrations  on  each  month  in  the 
year  which  compose  part  of  this  fascinating  book  are  alike 
charming. 

The  Prince  of  Nursery  Playmates,  "  containing  seventy-four 
nursery  rhymes  and  nursery  songs,  illustrated  with  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  pictures  in  oil-colours  by  the  first  artists  "  (London : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston.  Searle,  &  Rivington),  and  Old  Mother 
Goose's  Rhymes  and  Tales,  illustrated  by  Constance  Haslewood 
(Frederick  Warne  &  Co.),  are  collections  of  all  the  well-known  nur- 
sery rhymes  and  tales,  put  into  an  attractive  form  for  the  children  of 
the  present  day,  whose  tastes  in  literature  of  all  kinds  are  so  much 
consulted  and  administered  to. 

The  Boyal  Progress  of  King  Pepito,  by  Beatrice  T.  Cresswell, 
illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway ;  A  House  to  Let,  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  ;  The  Zoo  (Second  Series),  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  illus- 
trated by  Harrison  WTeir;  Short  Tales  for  Little  Folk,  by  Frances 
Epps,  C.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  others  (London  :  S.C.P.K.),  are  all 
good  specimens  of  children's  books,  and  The  Golden  Sunshine 
Story  Book,  by  Muriel  Evelyn,  "  with  many  pretty  pictures " 
(London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  is  a  capital  book  for  children  just 
beginning  to  read. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

npo  notice  a  German  book  under  the  head  of  French  Literature 
-I-  may  seem  anomalous ;  but  it  is  not  really  more  anomalous 
than  noticing  a  history  of  French  literature  under  the  head  of 
German.  Ilerr  Birch- Hirschfeld  (i)  is  already  known  as  a  student 
of  some  parts  of  early  French  literature,  and  now  he  seems  to  have 
undertaken  a  regular  history  of  the  later  part  from  and  including 
the  Renaissance.  The  part  before  us,  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  clear  and 

(i)  Getchichte  der  franzoMitchen  Litcratur  sett  Anfang  de$  xvi.  Jahrhun- 
iertt.    Von  Adolf  Birch-Hirschfeld.   Stuttgart:  Cotta. 
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sufficiently  erudite  summary  of  existing  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, furnished  with  notes  which,  useful  as  they  are,  would  have 
been  perhaps  better  redacted  into  the  form  of  a  bibliogra- 
phical index,  well  printed  in  (thank  heaven !)  Roman  type, 
and  exhibiting  that  competent  study  of  the  subject  which 
one  expects  from  a  German.  Much  further  than  this  we 
cannot  at  present  go,  for  Hen  Birch-Hirschfeld  has  other 
Germanisms  which  are  not  so  desirable.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  without  arrogance  that,  literary  criticism,  pure  and  simple, 
is  not  the  strongest  point  of  the  German  literary  character,  and 
without  impoliteness  that  confident  dogmatism  too  often  takes 
its  place.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  other  epithet  than  bete  for 
the  positive  statement,  in  reference  to  Rabelais,  that  ''  die  spater 
(1564)  erschienene  Fortsetzung  des  Romans  hat  er  nicht  geschrie- 
ben."  No  doubt  a  positive  assertion  on  the  other  side  would 
be  almost  as  foolish;  no  doubt  the  authorship  of  the  last  Book 
is  one  of  those  questions  on  which  wise  men  will  perpetually 
agree  to  differ  and  lovers  of  literature  will  perpetually  delight  to 
argue  each  his  own  side.  But  Herr  Birch-Hirschfeld  certainly 
has  the  learning,  and  ought  to  have  the  sense,  to  be  aware  that 
positive  evidence  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter  of  fact  there  is 
none,  and  he  should  have  the  modesty  to  admit  that  on  the 
question  of  opinion  persons  at  least  his  own  equals  in  competence 
think  that  Rabelais  did  write,  though  he  may  not  finally  have 
revised,  it.  A  positive  assertion,  as  if  the  writer  had  in  his 
breeches-pocket  a  document  signed  Francois  Rabelais,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  did  not  write  the  last  Book,"  is  silly,  is  rude,  and  is — 
German. 

Madame  d' Tlpone  {2)  is  a  very  curious  example  of  that  radical 
difference  of  sentiment  which  never  can  get  itself  adjusted  be- 
tween the  two  nations  of  France  and  England.  The  heroine  is 
the  second  in  order  of  a  remarkable  quaternity  of  great-grand- 
mamma, grandmamma,  mamma,  and  little  daughter,  of  whom  the 
youngest  is  very  young  and  the  eldest  by  no  means  old.  She  has 
been  ill-treated  and  deserted  by  her  husband ;  and  her  daughter 
(number  three)  has  married  an  excellent,  but'  not  absolutely 
wise,  gentleman,  whom  she  is  supposed  to  adore.  To  them 
enter  le  seducteur,  Vincent  de  Mottelon.  "  Le  se"ducteur"  is 
as  contemptible  a  person  as  your  professional  lady-killer 
usually  is — that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  person  who,  putting  all 
moralities  out  of  the  question,  forgets  the  elementary  truth  that, 
falling,  or  imagining  yourself  to  fall,  deliberately  in  love  with 
anybody  is  no  fun  at  all.  Next  to  the  less  common,  but  not 
unknown,  proceeding  of  buying  a  ream  of  paper,  mending  a  pen, 
and  then  sitting  down  to  write  an  epic  poem  also  deliberately, 
this  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  folly, 
for  the  winds  of  Venus  blow  where  they  list  and  nowhere  else. 
However,  Berthe  de  Rollo  is  a  little  fool,  and  without  ceasing  to 
love  her  husband  or  going  very  far,  permits  Vincent  to  go  some 
way.  The  catastrophe  is  only  avoided  by  a  fantastic  and  un- 
necessary piece  of  devotion  of  Mme.  d'Epone,  who,  being  still 
young  and  handsome,  goes  to  the  rendezvous  which  Vincent  has 
appointed  for  her  daughter,  and  is  found  there  by  her  son-in-law. 
"V\  e  do  not  say  that  very  great  art  might  not  make  the  situation 
effective  j  but  here,  though  the  book  is  not  ill-written,  that  is 
not  done.  And  then  the  way  in  which  the  assignation  is  asked 
for  !  This  dragon,  who  lives  only  to  chase  the  helpless  mariee, 
actually  puts  a  note  in  the  case  of  one  of  a  parcel  of  books  which 
he  sends  to  his  proposed  victim.  "Why  any  schoolboy  might  know 
better ! 

There  is  always  considerable  talent  in  It.  Louis  Le"tang's 
work,  the  chief  drawback  to  it  being  his  adoption  of  the  modern 
fancy  of  writing  by  "  episodes,"  which  involves  irritating  refer- 
ences to  some  other  book.  Madame  de  Villemor  (3)  opens  very 
•well  with  a  quiet,  but  exact  and  interesting,  sketch  of  a  little 
girls  life  in  Dauphine".  Afterwards  the  tale  grows  more  animated, 
and  we  have  Italian  princes,  a  diamond  room,  wicked  Russians, 
and  we  know  not  what  else.  So  the  book  appeals  to  more 
tastes  than  one.  Whether  a  similarly  double  aim  had  anything 
to  do  with  M.  Lomon's  (4)  adoption  of  his  title,  we  cannot  say. 
The  "love,"  however,  is  only  "not  fit  to  be  named"  in 
appearance,  not  in  reality,  though  the  lover  is  not  a  good  man. 
He,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  at  sea,  rather  cleverly 
described,  finds  himself  at  liberty  to  exchange  with  the  smallest 
possible  risk  of  detection,  and  also  without  much  injury  to  any 
one,  the  position  of  a  ruined  and  resourceless  gambler  for  that  of 
a  prosperous  ex-merchant  with  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Unluckily 
one  part  of  his  inheritance  is  a  daughter,  and  in  after  years  he 
falls  in  love  with  her.  The  situation,  though  with'  risky 
possibilities,  is  not  offensively  carried  out,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  book,  though  it  sometimes  grazes  the 
preposterous. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SO  determined  has  been  the  praise  of  modern  science,  and  so 
prodigal  the  incense  of  flattery  offered  to  its  prophets  and 
priests,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Laing's  Problems  of  the  Future  (Chapman 
&  Hall)  seems  a  trifling  addition  to  the  burden.  The  first  portion 
of  this  glib  and  rather  smartly-written  summary  of  scientific  pro- 
gress is  one  prolonged  pnean  on  the  discoveries  of  science.    In  the 

(2)  Madame  d'Epone.    Par  Brada.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Madame  de  Vdlemnr.    Par  Louis  Le'tang.    Pari9 :  Caltnann  LtFvy. 

(4)  Amour  sans  nom.    Par  C.  Lomon.    Paris  :  Plon. 


-  interests  of  "  the  semi-scientific  reader"  Mr.  Laing  reviews  the 
i    scientific  field  to  date.    His  popular  views  of  the  triumphs  of 

•  Darwin  and  his  followers  are  well  suited  to  the  audience  he 
,  addresses.  The  antiquity  of*  man,  the  Glacial  Period,  the  dura- 
1  tion  of  solar  heat,  the  composition  of  the  universe,  animal  mag- 
1    net  ism  and  spiritualism,  and  our  old  friend,  still  invisible  and 

•  undiscoverable,  the  Missing  Link — these  are  some  of  the  pro- 
i  blems  presented.  Treating  these  Mr.  Laing  is  exceedingly  at  his 
,    ease.    He  passes  from  one  to  another  of  these  mighty  themes 

with  a  sure-footed  pertinacity  and  a  fearless  confidence  that  will 
certainly  favourably  impress  the  average  reader,  who  is  of  loose 
reading  habit  and  does  not  so  much  as  think  of  thinking.  The 
profit  of  it  all  is  hard  to  discern.     For  example,  Mr.  Laing 
wrestles  with  the  Glacial ists,  and  prefers  the  estimate  of  an  ob- 
server on  the  Mersey  to  Professor  Prestwich's  20,000  years.  The 
truth  is,  in  these  matters  you  are  invited  to  make  a  choice,  the 
more  plausible  the  better,  the  data  for  either  estimate  being  alike 
meagre  and  inconclusive.    And  so  it  is  with  the  geological  "idea 
of  cataclysms,"  which  Mr.  Laing  asserts  is  now  "  completely 
exploded,"  while  on  another  page  he  refers  to  the  authentic 
record  of  the  upheaval  "  by  the  shock  of  a  single  earthquake  " 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  to  the  extent  of  five  or 
six  feet  for  some  six  hundred  miles.    Is  not  this  something 
of  a  cataclysm  ?    And  what  warrant  has  he  or  any  one  else  that 
the  like  has  not  happened  repeatedly,  or  that  volcanic  erup- 
tions infinitely  more  extensive  than  that   of  Krakatao  have 
not  occurred  and  may  not  be  repeated  ?    Then  with  regard  to 
the  "  missing  link,"  after  remarking  that  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  was  staked  on  the  discovery  of  missing  links,  Mr.  Laing 
observes  "  the  case  was  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  truth  of 
Halley's  calculation  as  to  the'  orbit  of  his  comet,  being  staked 
on  its  return  at  the  predicted  period."    There  may  be  much 
virtue  in  the  "almost,"  but  a  falser  or  more  misleading  analogy 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.    At  present  no  one  has  ventured 
to  predict  where  the  missing  links- — their  name  should  be  legion 
— that  connect  man  with  his  arboreal  ancestors  are  to  be  found. 
Mr.   Laing  does,  indeed,  hint  that  some  day  there  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  formations  "  some  missing 
link" — only  one,  be  it  marked;  ready  made,  it  would  seem, 
like  a  museum  specimen — "  bearing  the  same  relation  to  man 
as  the  Ilipparion  and  its  ancestors  do  to  the  horse."  Despite 
this  insignificant  hiatus  in  the  evolutionary  evidence,  Mr.  Laing 
derives  much  consolation,  at  a  cheap  rate,  too,  from  the  results 
arrived  at  by  distinguished  comparative  anatomists  in  the  study 
of  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  He  thinks  that  "  all,  or  nearly 
"  all,"  of  man's  "higher  intellectual  or  moral  qualities"  appear 
in  animals  "  in  a  rudimentary  state,"  though  this  amazing  state- 
ment is  substantiated  only  by  citing  the  arithmetical  powers 
of  "  Sally  "  at  the  Zoo  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  dog,  and  by 
contrasting  the  gorilla  in  his  forest,  living  "  respectably  with 
"  a  single  wife  and  family,"  with  certain  husbands  and  parents 
"  of  our  Upper  Ten  who  figure  in  the  Divorce  Courts."  Even 
this  pleasant  report  of  the  excellent  gorilla  is  based  merely  on 
"  accounts  of  travellers."    Between  a  young  negro  and  a  young 
chimpanzee  the  difference  is  not  very  great,  says  Mr.  Laing;  and 
this  may  be  true  to  the  superficial  eye  or  to  the  prying  anato- 
mist.   Yet  there  is  the  insuperable  fact  that  the  one  remains  a 
chimpanzee  and  the  other  grows  to  be  a  man.    Of  course  some- 
thing may  be  done,  as  Mr.  Laing  suggests,  for  the  anthropoid 
apes  ;  and  now  that  Equatorial  Africa  is  being  opened,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Laing  may  persuade  some  "  scientist "  to 
attempt  the  experiment  of  selective  breeding.    Let  him  go  to 
school  with  the  chimpanzee  and  the  rest,  and  see  if  he  can  pro- 
duce Sir  Oran  Ilaut-ton. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  fancy  and  humour  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown's 
Fo'c's'le  Yarns  will  find  much  to  their  liking  in  The  Manx  Witch, 
and  other  Poems  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Mr.  Brown  tells  a  story,  as 
a  story  should  be  told  in  verse,  with  simple  force  and  directness. 
When  he  digresses,  as  in  "  The  Manx  Witch,"  the  digressions  are 
admirably  characteristic  of  the  narrator,  who  is  a  sailor,  and  not 
altogether  acclimatized  to  life  among  the  Isle  of  Man  miners. 
Tom  Baynes  proves  his  powers  once  more  in  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  courtship  of  pretty  Nessy  by  Jack  and  Harry,  their 
jealousies  and  quarrel,  the  evil-working  of  the  Witch,  and  her 
horrible  fate.  The  characters  of  the  two  men — the  victorious 
Jack  and  his  "  dooiney-molla,"  or  chief  backer  and  commender 
to  the  beloved — are  vigorously  drawn,  and  charming  are  the 
pictures  of  the  "  sooreyin,"  or  courting,  in  the  sweet  spring 
weather.  The  manner  of  it  is  graphically  painted.  With  Nessy 
at  the  window,  Jack  would  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  Harry,  who 
was  nothing  but  "  semperthizin  "  : — - 

"  Get  down,"  says  Nessy,  "  don't  ye  see 
That  Harry  is  tired  ?  " — "  Not  me  !  not  me  !  " 
And  just  like  a  mason  with  liis  hod, 
As  still'— and  hoggin  for  the  love  of  God 
They'd  go  on  ;  and  gevvin  a  surt  of  a  coo — 
"  Aw  keep  it  up  !  aw  do  !  aw  do !  " 

The  poem  is  remarkable  for  it3  terse  and  strong  emotional 
power.  The  irregular  rhymed  metre  is  fluent  yet  nervous,  and 
the  dialect  is  nothing  to  boggle  at.  Of  the  remaining  poems 
we  like  best  "  Peggy's  Wedding,"  though  readers  who  abhor 
dialect  may  prefer  the  sentiment  and  pathos  of  "  Mary  Quayle," 
a  tragedy  of  desertion  and  death. 

Mi/  Mistress  the  Empress  Eugenie  (Dean  &  Son),  an  "  Autho- 
rized translation  "  from  the  French  of  Mme.  Carette,  is  a  tedious 
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volume  of  gossip,  not  very  -well  done  into  English,  and  by  no 
means  a  model  of  literary  arrangement.  The  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  writer  are  qualities  more  pleasantly  apparent 
than  any  power  of  observation  or  delineation.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  Mine.  Carette  wrote  of  "  Louis  XIV  (sic)  and  Marie 
Antoinette,"  or  that  an  unpleasant  passage  of  her  recollections 
{p.  182)  takes  an  equally  disagreeable  form  in  the  original. 

Stray  Leaves  of  Literature,  by  Frederick  Saunders  (Elliot 
Stock),  though  apparently  a  book  that  is  intended  for  book-lovers, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  more  than  a  cursory  inspection.  There  are 
among  its  contents  papers  on  old  books,  ballads,  and  songs,  the 
6urvival  of  books,  and  so  forth  ;  but  these  attractive  themes  pro- 
duce little  but  platitude  and  slovenly  writing.  Mr.  Saunders 
subjects  the  poets,  by  the  way,  to  cruel  treatment.  He  misquotes 
and  misrepresents  Coleridge's  exquisite  music  thus  : — 

Many  a  bidden  brook,  in  this  leafy  month  of  June, 
To  the  sleeping  woods  all  night  singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

He  audaciously  calls  this  "  Coleridge's  couplet."  Of  Mr.  Saunders 
and  the  ballad  we  have,  indeed,  too  much  when  we  find  Peacock's 
"  War  Song  of  Dinas  Vawr  "  referred  to,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, as  "  This  rollicking  Welsh  ballad,"  and  as  "  an  illustration 
of  the  utter  absence  of  pathos,"  arranged  in  couplets,  as  in  the 
Coleridgian  extract,  with  five  misprints. 

The  annual  volume  of  Atalanta  (Hatchards)  is  one  of  the  most 
comely  of  illustrated  magazines,  and  one  to  be  commended  to  all 
who  are  in  search  of  a  gift-book  that  is  certain  to  please  and  to 
profit  young  people.  The  illustrations  are  varied  and  good,  espe- 
cially the  Goupil  plates  and  the  reproduction  in  colour  after 
Bastien  Lepage  that  forms  the  frontispiece.  The  fiction,  verse, 
essays,  the  contributions  to  the  Atalanta  Scholarship  and  Head- 
ing Union,  and  the  papers  on  artistic  themes,  are  all  interesting 
and  readable. 

Amabel  Jenner's  Half-hour  Plays  (Smith  &  Innes)  is  a  capital 
collection  of  dramas  for  juveniles,  founded  on  old  fairy-tales,  and 
ought  to  prove  as  popular  as  the  Terra-Cotta  Plays  of  last  season. 
Intelligent  children  should  readily  play  with  excellent  ell'ect,  either 
at  village  entertainments  or  in  the  drawing-room,  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  "  The  Snow  Queen,"  "  Silverlocks,"  and  the  rest. 
The  scenery  is  not  indicated,  and  is  not  necessary.  For  costume 
the  directions  will,  if  followed,  cause  a  run  on  "  Kate  Greenway 
dresses." 

The  Bev.  John  Macgowan  tells  "  the  story  of  the  Army 
Mission  "  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  an  interesting  and 
fluent  narrative,  tinder  the  objectionable  title,  Church  or  Con- 
fession, Which  ?  (London  Missionary  Society).  When  taste  and 
grammar  protest,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  reader  may  go 
further,  and  turn  altogether  from  a  harmless  and  fair-minded 
^chronicle. 

W7hether  Sir  William  Harcourt's  benevolent  legislation  has 
tended  to  thin  rabbits  to  any  great  extent  we  cannot  say,  but 
Major  Morant's  Profitable  Rabbit-Farming  (L.  Upcott  Gill)  goes 
far  to  persuade  us  there  are  not  enough  rabbits  in  the  country. 
Major  Morant  points  the  way  to  successful  farming  of  rabbits 
in  hutches  in  the  open,  and  shows  how  the  operation  may  pay  the 
farmer. 

We  have  received  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  by  Bose  E.  Selfe,  a 
well-written  biographical  sketch  in  "  The  World's  Workers " 
series  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Autumn  Leaves,  a  poem  by  E.  J.  Naish 
(St.  Ives  :  Jarman  &  Gregory),  and  Mr.  Hugh  Calendar's 
Primer  and  Reading  Practice  of  Cursive  Shorthand,  "  Cambridge 
System  "  (C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Beview  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Beview,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d. 
or  $1  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
•Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Beview  is  duly  registered  for  tra?is7nission  abroad. 


The  Saturday  Beview  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse)  ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duterron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Beview  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Beview  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Beview  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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DBUBY  LANE  (The  National  Theatre).— Augustus  Harris, 
Sole  Lessee  und  Mannger.—Every  Evening  at  ft,  THE  ROYAL  OAK.  Misses  Winifred, 
Emery,  Neilson,  Grev,  Atherton,  und  Fanny  Brough  ;  Messrs.  Henry  Neville,  Arthur  Ducie. 
Lablnehe,  Loruine,  Dubell,  Lyons,  Thomas,  Stephens,  und  Hurry  Nicholls,&c.  At  7.20,  THE 
OPERA  CLOAK.  

LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.- Every  Evening  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irvine,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Ka!e  Phillips,  nnd  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Bit  OnVe  (Mr.  .1.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11. -LYCEUM. 

LYBIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 
Every  Evening,  at  8.30,  DOKIS  :  (Last  weeks)  Mesdames  Xlarie  Tempest,  Alice 
Burnett,  Harriet  Coveney,  Hettia  l.und,  unit  Amy  P.  Augarde ;  Messrs.  Ben  navies,  C. 
Huyden  Coffin,  Fumeaux  Cooke.  John  Le  Hay.  W.  T.  Hemsley,  Frank  M.  Wood,  and 
Arthur  Williams.   Piceeded  at  7.40  by  LOVE'S  TRICKERY.  


P>OYAL  AQUARIUM.— The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 
«  select  of  Entertainments  in  London.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  «.  Unrivalled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  to  the  Cannibuls  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Beckwith's  Swimming 
Performance, Frank  P.  Slavin,  the  Champion  of  Australia,  &c.  a c.  at  intervals  during  the 
day.   Open  12,  close  11.30.  

pRYSTAL  PALACE    SATURDAY  CONCERT.— 

V-^  Snturdny,  October  2t>th,  at  Three.  Vocalist:  Mine.  ElviraGambogi  :  Pianoforte,  Sefior 
Allieniz.  (his  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  The  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  AUG P ST  MANNS.  Programme  will  include  :_  Overture.  "  Coriolan 
(Beethoven);  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (Schumann);  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(till  60}  •  Or.  Bernhard  Scholl  (lirst  time  in  Knglandi ;  Sob's  lor  Pianoforte  (Alhcnizi— 
(a)  Scviliana.  tin  Cotillon  Valse,  (c)  Impromptu.  Concert  Overture,  "  The  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage "  (Mendelssohn).  . 

ARTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY. —The 

■i  V  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.— SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 

to  Six.   Admission,  Is.  _  _  

WALTER  CRANE.  /'/ -tti.lc nl.     ERNEST  RADFORD.  Secretary. 

QROSVENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is  Ten  to  Slx< 
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MEMORY  AM)  IMAGINATION. 

A FEW  years  before  his  death  Lord  Russell  received  a 
call  from  an  old  friend  of  his  who  was  engaged  on  the 
biography  of  a  statesman  with  whom  Lord  Russell  had 
been  closely  associated  early  in  his  political  life.  He  con- 
versed freely  with  his  visitor,  and  was  copious  in  interesting 
anecdote,  of  which  his  friend  took  mental  notes,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  materials  for  an  attractive  chapter.  Lord 
Russell,  however,  wound  up  the  interview  with  a  charac- 
teristic caution  : — "  If  you  think  of  publishing  what  I  have 
<;  told  yon,"  he  said,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  verify  it  by 
"  other  testimony.  Consult  So-and-so.  I  am  conscious 
"  that  my  memory  is  not  what  it  was,  and  I  may  have 
44  confused  persons  and  things."  A  similar  confession, 
marked  by  the  ingenuous  candour  which  in  all  his  personal 
relations  belonged  to  Lord  Russell,  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  his  Recollections  and  Suggestions.  He  had  intended,  he 
there  says,  to  enlarge  the  reminiscences  which  he  had  pub- 
lished in  a  former  work.  But,  when  he  had  proceeded 
some  way  in  his  task,  he  found  that  his  memory  of  the  past 
was  not  so  lively  as  it  had  been  some  years  before,  and  he 
renounced  the  attempt.  Mr.  Gladstone  some  time  ago 
spoke,  with  a  natural  pathos  to  which  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  responded,  of  his  own  memory  as  overburdened 
with  the  events  of  a  long  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found 
relief  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  another  faculty.  He  has 
summoned  Imagination  to  assist  Memory  in  bearing  the 
load  to  which  the  latter  alone  is  unequal,  and  in  some  of 
his  narratives  appears  to  rely  on  the  former  faculty  almost 
exclusively.  We  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  question 
Mi-.  Gladstone's  good  faith.  In  one  of  his  essays  Mr. 
Bagehot  has  insisted  very  strangely  that  belief  is  an  affair 
of  the  emotions  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  that  conviction 
is  a  passion  rather  than  a  judgment.  An  enthusiastic  girl 
believes  with  an  intensity  which  a  careful  weighing  of  evi- 
dence cannot  produce,  and  on  no  evidence  at  all,  circum- 
stantial narratives  which  tend  to  the  glorification  of  the 
hero  of  her  worship  or  to  the  discredit  of  the  object  of  her 
aversion.  She  embraces  an  entire  scheme  of  theology,  of 
which  she  understands  nothing,  with  an  ardour  that  the 
deepest  divine  may  envy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  illustrates  the  doctrine.  He  believes 
implicitly  because  he  feels  strongly  and  conceives  vividly. 
He  is  capable  of  constructing  narratives  of  the  past  in  order 
to  justify  his  position  in  the  present,  with  which  imagina- 
tion has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  than  memory,  and  of  giving 
them  to  the  world  with  a  good  faith  which  defies  the  alma- 
nack and  the  Annual  Register.  An  instance  has  occurred 
this  week.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Cleery,  of  Lowell  (Mass.), 
appears  to  have  accused  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Morning 
Mail  of  that  town,  of  working  for  party  ends  in  his  agita- 
tion for  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  replied  with  a 
brevity  and  succinctness  unusual  to  him,  and  imposed 
upon  him  presumably  by  the  limited  space  offered  by  an 
international  postcard.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  simply 
denied  the  accusation,  there  would  have  been  nothing  for 
it  but  an  acquiescence  as  grave  as  possible,  unaccompanied 
by  play  of  face  or  shrug  of  shoulders.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  been  content  with  giving  his  conclusion  ;  he  has 
given  his  reasons — which  are  three,  and  which  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  canvass.  "  On  the  dissolution  of  1885,! 
"  used  every  effort,  public  and  private,  to  induce  the  Tories 
"  to  take  up  Home  Bide,  and  promised  them  my  support. 
"  Only  on  their  refusal  did  it  become  the  cause  of  the 
"  Liberals."  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  action 
may  have  been  on  the  dissolution  of  1885,  he  certainly  did 
not  take  any  public  steps  of  the  kind  which  he  now  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  taken.  The  question  of  Home  Rule 
was  raised  on  the  Liberal  side  only  by  statements  such  as  that 


of  Sir  William  Harcourt — that  the  Liberal  party  and' 
leaders  were  the  only  men  who  could  be  trusted  to  resist 
Mr.  Farnell,  and  who  would  decline  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  culinary  process  which  he  described  in  language 
borrowed  from  Prince  Bismarck.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mid- 
Lothian  address  contained  an  obscure  paragraph  about  local 
government  in  Ireland,  so  worded  as  to  command  the  assent 
of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gosciien.  The  Liberal  party 
was  divided,  not  on  the  question  of  Home  Bule,  but  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  authorized  and  the  unauthorized 
programme.  The  Irish  vote  was  given  with  unanimity  to 
the  Conservatives,  because  while  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  were  pledged  to  the  continuance  of  coercion  in  a 
mitigated  form,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  were,  as  it 
was  believed,  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  of  doing 
without  it. 

The  steps  which  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  did  not  take 
on  the  dissolution  of  1885  he  may  possibly  have  taken, 
and  probably,  nay,  almost  certainly  did  take,  after  the 
General  Election  of  1885.  That  election  left  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  minority  of  four  votes  as  against  the  Ministerial  and 
Parnellite  forces  taken  together.  If  he  could  gain  over 
the  Parnellites  without  detaching  any  of  his  supporters  ho 
would  have  a  majority  of  about  eighty  votes.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Home  Rule  was  first  covertly 
hinted  at.  Disclosures  of  his  intentions  were  made  in  the 
party  newspapers-  -most  clearly  in  a  journal  not  unconnected 
with  the  constituency  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  re- 
presented. Slips  of  note-paper,  it  is  said,  each  headed  with 
the  intimation  "  My  father  thinks,"  were  handed  about, 
collectively  embodying  the  Home  Rule  scheme  much  in  the 
form  which  it  took  in  the  Bill  of  1886.  In  the  meantime, 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  strength  of  a  misunderstood  sen- 
tence in  a  speech  in  South  Wales,  was  supposed  not  to  be 
wholly  disinclined  to  a  scheme  of  Federal  Home  Rule. 
Lord  Carnarvon  had  had  a  ghostly  sort  of  meeting  with 
Mr.  Parnell  in  an  empty  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
In  these  circumstances  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Mi-. 
Gladstone's  private  intimation  of  his  readiness  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
was  the  necessary  preliminary  of  his  taking  up  the  measure 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  the  equivalent  of  Miss 
Sally  Brass's  reminder  to  the  Marchioness :  "  You  can't 
44  say  that  you  were  not  asked."  The  subtle  self-deception 
by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  transfers  to  the  period  immediately 
following  the  dissolution  the  private  manfeuvres  and  the 
public  declarations  which  followed  the  general  election,  is 
unconsciously  inspired  by  the  aim  to  remove  from  them  the 
character  of  factious  intrigue  which  assignment  to  their 
proper  place  and  circumstances  brands  upon  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone  alleges,  in  the  second  place,  that  he  has 
always  discouraged  the  promotion  of  party  ties  with  the 
Nationalists.  Again  we  take  his  word  for  it.  But  this 
only  shows  how  slight  is  his  influence  over  what  was  once 
his  party.  The  repeated  visits  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  to 
Ireland,  the  mission  of  that  noble  lady  and  that  eminent 
statesman,  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Lady  Sandhurst — the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  is  immaterial — the  presence  of  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  on  the  same  platform, 
the  public  embracings  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
are,  it  would  seem,  disapproved  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  His 
third  statement,  that  Home  Rule  "  will  practically  take 
"  away  from  the  Liberals  a  large  number  of  votes  usually 
44  given  them  in  ordinary  British  politics,"  means  necessarily 
one  of  three  things  :  either  (1)  that  the  Irish  members  will 
not  be  retained  at  Westminster,  and  that  Mr.  Morley  and 
Mr.  Freeman  are  right,  and  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  are  wrong,  in  their  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intentions;  or  (2)  that,  being  retained,  they 
will  remain  in  permanent  secession,  as  a  protest  against 
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their  inclusion,  and  with  a  view  to  its  annulment ;  or  (3) 
that  they  will  act  and  vote  with  the  Tories— as,  indeed, 
they  are  likely  enough  to  do  on  most  questions  of  education, 
social  reform,  and  foreign  policy.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proclaims  that  Home  Rule  will  weaken,  in 
British  politics,  the  force  of  that  Liberal  party  which  in 
1885  he  declared  he  remained  in  public  life  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening,  as  the  most  potent  instrument  of 
progress  and  improvement.  This  is  no  concern  of  ours ; 
our  notions  of  progress  and  improvement  may  not  be  his  ; 
but  we  commend  his  candid  confession  to  English  Radicals 
and  Nonconformists. 


GREECE  AND  CRETE. 

THE  Greek  wedding  appears  to  have  gone  off  very 
well ;  and  certainly  no  country,  not  even  one  of  much 
greater  importance,  could  expect  a  more  brilliant  array  of 
royal  personages  and  personages  connected  with  royalty,  a 
more  formidable  array  of  ships  of  war,  to  be  present  at  such 
a  ceremony.  One  country,  indeed,  which  used  (no  one  quite 
knows  why)  to  be  ostentatiously,  if  not  very  effectually, 
philhellene,  was  not  very  importantly  represented.  But 
France  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appear  in  great  force  at 
an  entertainment  where  the  German  Emperor's  sister  was 
the  central  figure  and  the  German  Emperor  the  most 
exalted  guest  in  nominal  rank.  Consolation  has  been  pro- 
vided to  Gallic  sensitiveness  by  a  speech  of  the  Greek 
Minister  in  France  and  to  Gallic  common  sense  by  the 
knowledge  that  France,  not  England,  is  furnishing  Greece 
with  ironclads  of  the  very  newest  box-of-machinery  pattern. 
Greece  has  some  good  sailors,  and  if  she  will  make  a 
wise  use  of  them  and  can  afford  them,  nobody  will  grudge 
her  ironclads.  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  alliance  will  be  that  she  will  make  a  good 
use  of  them.  Her  dynastic  connexions  are  such  as  to 
make  very  happily  for  strengthening  the  position  of  not 
contemptible,  but  also  not  aggressive,  neutrality  which  it  is 
best  for  her  to  assume  in  the  Levant ;  and  the  fact  that  a 
pull  one  way  is  compensated  by  a  pull  the  other  way  may, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  prevent  her  from  pursuing  that 
other  career  of  removing  her  neighbour's  landmarks,  and 
jealously  quarrelling  with  rival  removers  of  them,  which  a 
certain  section  of  her  politicians  at  home  and  her  self-styled 
friends  abroad  would  have  her  pursue.  The  rejoicings  of 
the  week  have  notably  lessened  for  the  moment  the  cry  for 
such  a  policy ;  but  M.  Tricoupis  will,  no  doubt,  have  his 
hands  full  when  the  reaction  from  this  excitement  comes. 

We  regret  very  much  to  see  that  those  who,  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  brought  accusations  against  Shakir 
Pasha's  administration  in  Crete  have  endeavoured,  not 
merely  to  evade  the  force  of  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  the 
Baptist  ministers,  but  to  repeat  allegations  which  they  have 
been  in  vain  challenged  to  substantiate.  Such  conduct 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  unpleasant  suspicion  that  the 
original  charges  were  made,  not  in  good  faith,  but  in 
reckless  dishonesty.  It  was  pointed  out  here  that  the 
loose  and  exaggerated  gossip  on  which  the  Baptist  ministers 
founded  their  complaint  did  not  itself,  on  the  widest  con- 
struction, justify  the  complaints  which  they  made;  and 
Lord  Salisbury  has  only  made  this  exposure  more  clear 
by  pointing  out  that  "  violation  of  women  "  has  not  been 
the  subject  even  of  any  trustworthy  or  circumstantial  re- 
port, much  less  of  any  evidence.  Our  Turcophobes,  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  downwards,  seem  to  have  determined  to 
illustrate,  each  in  his  own  person  as  a  corporation  sole,  the 
fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows.  First,  they  rake  up  loose 
gossip  and  take  it  for  proved  fact.  Then  they  describe  the 
fact  in  terms  which  the  gossip  itself  does  not  justify.  Then 
they  embroider  on  their  own  descriptions,  and  out  of 
somebody's  story  that  he  saw  a  prisoner  on  a  road, 
who  looked  exhausted  and  used  violent  language,  con- 
jure up  a  whole  Sack-of-Magdeburg  and  Spanish-Fury  rolled 
into  one.  The  faint  attempt  at  argument  which  sometimes 
accompanies  this  bluster  ignores  altogether  the  fact  that 
there  are  European  Consuls  in  Crete,  and  that  not  only 
have  these  Consuls  either  failed  to  hear  of  or  actually  denied, 
after  investigation,  the  rumours  of  serious  "  atrocities,"  but 
those  of  them  who  represent  Powers  either  distinctly  un- 
friendly to  Turkey  or  professedly  friendly  to  the  so-called 
Christians  of  Crete  have  been  unable  to  furnish  to  those 
who  sympathize  with  them  any  proofs,  or  even  any  sober 
accounts,  of  "  atrocities  "  at  all.  It  may  be  merely  stupidity 


which  fails  to  see  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  this ;  but  it 
must  be  something  worse  which  first  assumes  that  unproved 
things  exist  and  then  violently  blames  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment for  not  preventing  or  punishing  what,  so  far  as  the 
Queen's  Government  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  no  ex- 
istence. It  is  said  that  the  refugees  at  Athens  (most  of 
them,  be  it  remembered,  insurgents,  not  against  Turkey, 
but,  as  Mr.  Goschen  well  pointed  out  on  Tuesday,  against 
Cretan  Home  Rule)  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  outrages.  The 
sooner  that  list  is  published  and  looked  into  the  better. 


THE  BYWAYS  OF  THE  LAW. 

THE  experience  of  Mr.  Tulliver  induced  him  to  form 
the  opinion  that  rats,  weevils,  and  lawyers  were  made 
by  Old  Harry.  In  these  enlightened  days  it  is  the  intense 
respectability  of  the  ordinary  solicitor  which  first  "  leaps  to 
"  the  eyes "  of  those  who  behold  or  consult  him.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  swelling  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Henry  Fletcher  Vallance,  lately  of  Doctors'  Commons 
and  Chancery  Lane,  for  having  revived  in  the  flesh  a  type 
of  lawyer  now  mostly  confined  to  farces.  Mr.  Vallance 
did  not  even  exclaim,  after  approved  theatrical  precedent, 
"  Where  shall  we  all  go  to  1 "  He  simply  wished  to  go  to 
his  mine  in  Algeria,  if  he  has  a  mine  in  Algeria — for  all  his 
words  are  clouded  with  a  doubt — in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  stolen  some  bonds  1  The  Incorporated  Law 
Society  is  compelled  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  to  in- 
vestigate some  very  shady  places  and  transactions.  But  it 
cannot  have  often  encountered  a  queerer  specimen  of  the 
professional  half- world  than  Mr.  Vallance.  It  is  said  that 
in  Chicago  prisoners'  counsel  have  exceeded  their  func- 
tions, if  not  their  instructions,  by  endeavouring  to  tamper 
with  the  jury.  Mr.  Vallance's  services  were  urgently 
required  and  freely  rendered  before  matters  had  reached 
that  comparatively  ripe  stage.  John  Robert  Oliver 
Ross  stole  some  bonds  and  concealed  the  loss.  Their 
books  his  employers  proceeded  to  balance,  while  he  went 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Vallance.  Mr.  Vallance  entreated 
him  not  to  be  silly,  but  pack  up  his  trunk,  and  be  off 
to  Chili.  "In  Chili,"  says  he,  "you've  a  safe  position. 
"  With  her  we've  no  Treaty  of  Extradition.  The  climate 
"  is  lovely ;  the  life  is  not  hard  ;  you  may  snap  your  fingers 
"  at  Scotland  Yard."  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  leave 
the  poetry  of  the  Master's  Report  and  descend  to  the  style 
which  creeps  along  the  ground.  Ross,  who  was  a  solicitor's 
clerk,  and  supplemented  his  salary  in  the  manner  already 
described,  had  a  confederate  in  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Bruce,  and  Bruce  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Vallance 
("  their  ancestors  having  been,"  doubtless,  "  acquainted,"  as 
the  Prince  said  to  General  Campbell,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury). Why  these  two  rogues  should  have  wanted  a  third  is 
a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  Perhaps,  like  many  rogues, 
they  were  also  fools.  At  all  events,  they  were  soon  caught, 
and  have  paid  and  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds. 
The  only  information  for  which  they  asked  Vallance  he 
was  unable  to  give  them  without  assistance.  He  visited 
two  police-courts  to  ascertain  what  are  the  countries  with 
which  England  has  no  Extradition  Treaty.  Perhaps  he 
thought,  like  the  Spectator  and  the  late  Mr.  Pigott,  that 
there  was  none  with  Spain. 

First  they  tried  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  these  dis- 
mally stupid  conspirators,  and  from  it  they  were  sent  to 
Bow  Street,  where  such  things  are  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  understood.  The  Chief  Clerk  at  Bow  Street,  not 
being  an  idiot,  suspected  that  the  strangers  who  wanted  to 
know  where  a  criminal  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found 
were  not  quite  so  anxious  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  as 
they  professed  to  be.  He,  therefore,  gave  as  little  informa- 
tion as  he  could,  and  only  mentioned  Chili.  Why  he 
should  have  given  any  information  at  all  is  not  obvious.  It 
was  not  his  business.  The  proper  way  to  recover  a  fugit  ive 
thief  is  to  put  a  warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  are 
bound  to  execute  it,  if  they  can.  It  surely  cannot  be  the 
fact  that  a  swindler  has  only  to  call  in  Bow  Street  and  ask 
where  he  had  better  go.  The  criminal  classes  may,  how- 
ever, be  invited  to  consider  with  some  attention  the  powers 
of  foreign  Governments.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  England 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  authorize  the  surrender 
of  a  foreigner  to  the  agents  of  his  State,  and  that  the  Extra- 
dition Acts  only  apply  to  those  States  with  which  we 
have  treaties.  But  on  the  Continent  and,  for  all  Mr. 
Vallance  knows,  in  South  America  things  are  very  dif- 
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ferent.  Not  only  the  despotic  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  the 
free  Republic  of  France,  can  order  an  alien  to  leave  their 
territories  either  with  or  without  tho  escort  of  the  local 
police.  In  such  cases  a  treaty  makes  compulsory  that  which 
before  was  optional :  but  it  does  not,  as  in  England,  create 
the  right  besides  the  duty.  The  Divisional  Court  which 
struck  Mr.  Vallance  off  the  rolls  had  an  easy  task.  His 
representation  that  he  took  fifty  pounds  to  get  Ross  where 
extradition  was  unknown,  because  Ross  wanted  to  escape 
from  his  wife,  is  distinctly  thin.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
having  taken  Ross  to  Bruges,  which  is  not  in  Chili,  nor  yet 
in  Algeria,  Vallance  came  home  and  gave  information 
against  him  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  But  two  blacks 
do  not  make  a  white,  and  Vallance's  treachery  to  his 
friend  was  an  insufficient  reason  for  keeping  him  on  the 
Roll  of  Solicitors.  The  sort  of  business  he  carries  on  should 
be  conducted  strictly  upon  his  personal  responsibility. 


ELECTIONS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Brighton  election  is  now  a  week  old, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  without  comment,  at  the 
earliest  occasion  when  comment  is  possible,  so  extraordinary 
a  rebuff  to  the  boastful  jubilation  of  Gladstonians  last  week 
over  preceding  successes  of  theh-s.  And  an  additional 
reason  for  such  comment  may  be  found  in  the  inability  of 
the  sufferers  themselves  to  keep  silence.  Their  lamentations 
ami  their  explanations  are,  indeed,  intelligible  enough.  In 
no  recent  election  has  so  heavy  a  blow  been  dealt  to  the  de- 
feated party.  Peterborough  was  merely  the  reversion  of  a 
constituency  to  its  old  love  ;  Elgin  and  Nairn  merely  afresh 
pledge  of  affection  in  a  little  warmer  terms  ;  while  in  North 
Bucks  the  successful  candidate  could  only  muster  a  very  small 
part  of  his  own  former  majority.  But  Brighton  seems  to 
exist  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  warning  poli- 
tical parties  at  once  of  the  folly  of  outrexuidance  and  of  the 
necessity  of  work.  In  1880  two  practically  safe  seats  were 
lost  to  the  Tories  by  boasting  and  idleness  ;  in  1889  boast- 
ing accompanied,  not  by  idleness,  but  by  very  hard  work, 
and  by  the  prestige  of  a  run  of  luck,  has  inflicted  on  the 
Gladstonian  Liberals  a  defeat  much  heavier,  when  all  things 
are  considered,  than  their  defeats  either  in  1885  or  in  1886. 
If  their  candidate  on  the  present  occasion  was  weak,  they 
at  least  cannot  say  so  ;  for  it  was  their  contention  that  he 
was  "  a  splendid  candidate."  If  he  had  a  more  than 
dubious  record,  he  presented  himself  with  ample  certificates 
of  discharge  from  the  heads  of  his  present  party.  If  he 
had  had  rather  too  much  political  experience,  his  opponent 
had  had  little  or  none.  No  wonder  that  even  the  least 
sanguine  Gladstonians  expected  a  vastly  diminished  Tory 
majority ;  while  not  a  few  sanguine  Gladstonians  openly 
hinted  at  a  possible  win.  And  what  happened  was  this. 
So  far  from  bringing  off  their  favourite  "as  in  1885,"  the 
Gladstonians  only  succeeded  in  getting  beaten  by  a  ma- 
jority 400  heavier  than  that  which  beat  them  on  that 
occasion.  So  far  from  being  a  real  improvement  on 
1886,  the  actual  majority  was  within  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  obtained  in  1886  by  two  popular  sit- 
ting members  over  a  candidate  who  never  had  any 
chance  at  all,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  the  just  indig- 
nation against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  Turn  the  figures 
where  you  like  and  how  you  like,  no  other  result  than 
discomfiture  is  possible  for  Gladstonians,  unless  some  be 
hardy  enough  to  confine  their  attempts  to  the  majority,  and 
even  then  to  neglect  the  respective  totals,  of  1886.  Mr. 
Loder  polled  more  votes  than  Sir  William  Marriott  in 
the  hard  fight  of  1885.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  reach 
the  poll  of  the  then  Liberal  candidates.  The  now  seated 
Tory  member  mustered  twelve  hundred  more  than  came 
to  the  Tory  flag  in  the  contest  of  1886.  And  yet  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  even  to  the 
heroic  and  possibly  unfortunate  measure  of  "turning  on" 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  for  the  Southport  speech.  It  is 
agreed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  he  hardly  improved 
his  position  with  sober  students  of  politics,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  personal  canvass.  His  supporters  were  never 
weary  of  telling  the  world  during  that  canvass  how  the 
railway  men  (some  twelfth  of  the  whole  constituency) 
were  going  straight  for  Peel,  how  the  profligate  machi- 
nations of  the  Primrose  Dames  were  being  counteracted 
by  the  chaste  appeals  of  Liberal  women,  how  the  great 
heart  of  Brighton  was  shaken  by  the  idea  that  an  Irish 
peasant  is  not  allowed  to  cheat  his  landlord,  starve  his 


neighbours,  and  reduce  policemen's  heads  to  marmalade 
with  impunity.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was  what  has  been 
said,  a  defeat  by  a  majority  so  crushing  that  Mr.  Lodek 
could  have  spared  votes  enough  to  win  the  three  seats  of 
Elgin,  Peterborough,  and  North  Bucks  twice  over,  and  yet 
have  come  in.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  be  sorry  for  the 
defeated  candidate.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  antecedents  warrant 
the  supposition  that,  in  any  case,  his  next  political  appear- 
ance would  be  anti-Gladstonian,  and  this  little  contretemps 
will  make  the  probably  inevitable  gyration  easier  to  him. 

Yet,  gratifying  as  the  result  of  the  contest  is,  mere  exulta- 
tion over  it  as  a  victory  would  be  equally  silly  and  ignoble. 
What  it  is  neither  silly  nor  ignoble  to  rejoice  over  is,  that 
the  victory  was  won  in  the  right  way,  and  by  the  means 
which  ought  to  win  us  other  victories.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  very  little  delay  in  the  selection  of  the  candidate,  and  it 
has  been  whispered  that  organization  on  the  Ministerial 
side  was  at  first  found  a  very  little  rusty.  But  the  lesson 
of  three  defeats  had  been  well  learnt,  and  was  applied 
promptly  and  vigorously.  For  each  of  the  three  mis- 
haps which  caused  such  wild  delight  to  the  Gladstonians, 
there  was  a  more  than  sufficient  reason.  At  Peter- 
borough there  was  the  excessive  delay  in  the  selection 
of  a  candidate,  ending  in  the  selection  of  one  who  had 
no  special  acquaintance  with  the  constituency  to  fight  a 
prepared  and  organized  party.  In  Elgin  and  Nairn  it  was 
the  selection  of  a  candidate  whose  occupation,  if  not  his 
person,  was  obnoxious  to  very  large  classes  of  the  electors, 
and  who  represented  the  smaller  instead  of  the  larger 
portion  of  two  allied  parties,  never  very  easy  to  get  to  work 
together.  In  North  Bucks  (as  has  become  more  evident 
than  ever  since  the  election)  it  was  the  unfortunate  busi- 
ness—adroitly seized  on  by  Mr.  Hubbard's  opponents, 
and  worked  up  with  their  usual  unscrupulousness,  though 
Mr.  Hubbard  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it — of  the 
"  Twyford  allotments" — a  business  which,  we  say  in  pass- 
ing, does  strangely  little  credit  to  any  persons  concerned 
in  it,  whether  they  be  labourers,  landowners,  Guardians, 
officious  but  well-intentioned  meddlers  from  outside,  or 
officious  but  by  no  means  well-intending  political  wire- 
pullers. At  Brighton  a  good  candidate  was  chosen—  the 
Gladstonian  objection  to  Mr.  Loder's  youth  is  rather 
amusing,  considering  the  hymns  of  praise  which  have  been 
sung  for  ten  years  or  so  over  the  (it  is  true  in  some  cases 
now  rather  elderly)  babes  and  sucklings  of  the  Eighty 
Club.  Birmingham  was  met  by  Birmingham  et  demi  in  the 
matter  of  organization.  The  necessary  speeches  and  letters, 
which  seem  to  produce  nowadays  an  effect  so  great  and  so 
surprising  to  those  who  are  apt  to  form  their  political  opi- 
nions for  themselves,  and  not  to  take  them  from  Mr.  A  or 
Lord  B,  were  duly  forthcoming.  His  Majesty  the  indepen- 
dent voter  received  with  gracious  acceptance  that  tribute  of 
attentions  which  has  succeeded  the  tribute  of  5^.  notes. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  therefore  every- 
thing was  won. 

Let  us  most  heartily  hope  that  no  weariness  of  well- 
doing will  succeed  this  good  deed.  The  Conservative 
organizers  and  the  Brighton  Tories  have  shown  that 
"  Todgers's  can  do  it  when  it  chooses  "  ;  it  remains  that 
"  Todgers's  "  should  go  on  choosing.  Never — never  any 
more  until  our  summers  have  deceased — will  it  be  safe,  if 
it  is  even  possible,  to  lapse  into  the  easy-going  election- 
eering of  not  so  many  years  ago ;  while  so  long  as  the 
Conservative- Liberal  alliance  lasts  against  the  Gladstonian 
revolutionaries  the  management  of  elections  will  be  natu- 
rally more  difficult  than  ever.  That  they  can  be  won, 
won  against  "  splendid  candidates,"  hard  work,  and  divers 
advantages,  and  won  by  thumping  majorities,  Sleaford  some 
time  ago  and  Brighton  now  have  shown  just  as  clearly  as 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  North  Bucks  and  Peterborough  showed 
that  they  can  be  lost  by  slackness  and  blunders.  But 
one  election  which  has  not  been  much  referred  to  shall 
add  something  to  this  lesson  of  ours.  The  Gladstonians 
have  crowed  and  crowed,  we  think  legitimately  enough, 
over  the  unopposed  return  of  Mr.  Leng  at  Dundee.  We 
are  aware  that  even  among  strenuous  and  able  elec- 
tioneerers  there  is  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point ; 
but  we  are  ourselves  all  but  certain  that  no  seat,  however 
apparently  hopeless,  should  ever  be  left  uncontested. 
That  you  cannot  win  a  seat  if  you  don't  compete  for  it 
is,  no  doubt,  something  of  a  truism,  though  not  perhaps 
quite  so  great  a  one  as  it  looks.  But  it  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly forgotten  that  the  loss  of  a  seat  in  this  manner 
has  a  specially  bad  effect  on  contests  elsewhere.  Nothing 
gives  a  greater  feeling  of  that  strength  which  comes  from 
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seeming  to  be  strong  than  the  ability  to  frighten  the  enemy- 
out  of  the  field  without  fighting.  That  there  ought  to  be  a 
fight  for  every  seat,  that  there  ought  to  be,  if  not  an  actual 
"  understudy  "  for  every  holder  or  recognized  candidate  for 
a  seat,  at  any  rate  an  ample  supply  of  sufficiently  various 
candidates  to  fit  most  unexpected  vacancies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  managers,  that  these  managers  cannot  possibly 
take  too  much  pains  to  keep  themselves  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  local  feeling  in  every  borough  and  county 
division,  and  that  every  fight  should  be  fought  as  if  each 
individual  vote  decided  the  winning  or  losing  of  the  seat 
— these  are  the  not  very  recondite  or  novel,  but,  we  are 
persuaded,  the  sole  true  and  valid,  maxims  for  successful 
electioneering.  Politics  at  such  high  pressure  may  seem  to 
some  people  a  game  not  worth  the  candle  ;  but,  if  it  be  so, 
they  must  lay  their  account  with  losing,  for  politics  is  a 
game  from  which  no  one  can  in  reality  stand  out. 


RELICS  OF  WAR. 

SOME  visitors  to  Edinburgh  this  week  may  have  been  less 
amused  by  the  Art  Congress  than  interested  in  the 
Naval  and  Military  Exhibition — the  very  best  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  seen  for  years.  It  is  the  historical  and 
sentimental  aspect  of  the  Exhibition  that  is  most  alluring  ; 
for  here  are  the  old  swords  that  were  drawn  in  so  many 
causes,  fortunate  or  forlorn  ;  the  dirks  that  did  so  much 
secret  service,  the  pennons  of  the  Border  wars,  the  broidered 
gauntlets  that  the  Douglas  won  from  the  Percy — a  whole 
treasure,  in  short,  of  romantic  relics.  The  show  of  weapons 
begins  with  elf-shots,  flint  arrow-heads,  hammers,  axes; 
then  come  Roman  blades  of  bronze  and  the  camp  kettles  of 
the  legions,  and  then  the  swords  of  historic  Scotland — the 
true  double-handed  claymore,  and  the  basket-hilted  blade 
which  in  later  times  usurped  the  name  of  "  the  big  sword." 
Mr.  Craig  Brown,  the  historian  of  the  Forest,  exhibits  a 
sword  left  by  an  officer  of  Montrose's  army  in  a  cottage 
near  the  field  of  Philiphaugh.  Leslie,  coming  through  the 
mist  on  the  Linglea  hill,  did  not  leave  this  unlucky  leader 
even  time  to  belt  his  blade  about  him.  Here  are  Jacobite 
broadswords,  with  "God  save  King  James  the  VIII." 
etched  on  the  steel ;  swords  worn  "  when  all  was  done  that 
"  man  can  do,  and  all  was  done  in  vain."  The  same  weapon 
is  inscribed  "  Prosperity  to  Schotland,  and  No  Union," 
showing  the  desire,  revived  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it.  But  this  sword  did  not  cut  that  cake. 
The  so-called  Deuchar  sword  of  Harlaw  (1410)  was  no 
more  drawn  at  Harlaw,  we  fancy,  than  at  Roncevaux, 
and  might  almost  as  well  be  called  Durandal  at  once. 
Lt  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  than  Harlaw.  Most 
of  these  arms  are  marked  "  Andrea  Ferrara,"  though 
that  maker  can  scarcely  have  turned  so  many  out  of 
his  forges  as  Scotch  tradition  fondly  ascribes  to  him. 
An  interesting  sword  is  that  which  broke  in  the  hand 
of  Sir  TnoMAS  Hay,  of  Park,  when  he  fell  at  Preston 
Pans  across  the  body  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  Yet  more 
moving  is  the  basket-hilted  broadsword  of  Rob  Roy — a  very 
well-balanced  and  serviceable  tool  in  a  strong  hand,  though 
a  little  heavy  on  a  hanging  guard.  Beside  it  is  the  weapon 
with  which  Alistair  MacIan,  son  of  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  cut  his  way  through  the  English  troops  at  the 
massacre.  Next  comes  the  plain,  unadorned  cut-and-thrust 
rapier  which  Dundee  was  waving  at  Killiecrankie  when  the 
silver  bullet  struck  him.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Cockpen,  who  held  it  in 
great  reverence,  and  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Tytler,  of 
Woodhouselee.  There  are  plenty  of  swords  from  Falkirk 
and  Culloden,  and  Covenanting  blades  from  Drumclog ;  and 
there  is  a  Ferrara  rapier — an  extremely  long  and  awkward 
toasting-iron  it  is.  Dugald  Dalgetty's  own  blade  is  here, 
or  something  very  like  it,  the  sword  of  Veitch,  of  Dawick, 
with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Perhaps  the  motto,  "  Constant  and  True,"  would  scarcely 
have  become  the  heir  of  Drumthwhacket.  Prince  Charles's 
target,  made  in  France,  is  a  very  queer  Frenchified  modifi- 
cation of  a  Highland  shield  ;  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Cluny  Macpiierson.  The  younger  Macpiierson  of  Cluny 
carried  a  charmed  blade  through  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  it  is 
exhibited  here,  a  "medicine"  sword — the  wearer  is  never 
wounded.  King  Padella's  objection  to  this  class  of  weapon 
as  unsportsmanlike  is  well  known  to  students  of  history. 
This  sword  was  in  the  Argyll  family  before  Cluny's  people 
got  it. 


The  pistols  and  muskets  are  interesting,  because  the 
series  shows  the  whole  process  of  evolution  from  match- 
locks through  wheel-locks,  snap-haunches,  and  flints,  to  the 
percussion-cap  and  the  modern  breech-loader.    The  amount 
of  intricate  mechanism  in  the  wheel-locks  and  snap-haunches 
is  extraordinary,  and  must  have  been  bewildering.  The 
gun  with  which  Botiiwellhaugh  shot  the  Regent  (1571)  is 
exhibited  here>"  with  a  modern  lock,"  and  a  modern  stock 
and  barrel  too,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics.    Indeed,  the 
weapon  really  seems  much  later  than  the  date  assigned. 
Here,  less  apocryphal  we  trust,  are  Colonel  Gardiner's 
pistols  from  Preston  Pans,  and  here  is  a  genuine  and  most 
interesting  ancient  claymore,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
a  Celtic  pattern  on  the  ivory  grip.    Gordon's  sword  is  here, 
but  of  course  it  is  not,  as  the  label  declares,  the  sword  he 
wore  at  Khartoum.    A  Soudanese  cross-hilted  sword  is  not 
of  the  Crusading  period,  as  the  Catalogue  absurdly  states,  but 
has  a  European  blade,  probably  German  and  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  mythology  in  the 
collection.    But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  immense  heavy 
sabre  with  which  Sergeant  Ewart,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  took 
the  French  eagle  at  Waterloo.    He  cut  the  bearer  of  the 
eagle  through  the  head,  parried  a  lance  thrown  at  him  by  a 
lancer  in  Homeric  style,  and  cut  him,  with  an  upstroke, 
from  the  chin  to  the  brain.    A  foot  soldier  fired  at  Ewart, 
missed,  and  thrust  at  him  with  the  bayonet.  Ewart 
parried,  and  cut  him  through  the  head  ;  his  genius  favour- 
ing the  upper  guard,  like  that  of  Alan  Breck.  The 
General  then  told  Ewart  he  had  done  enough  for  one  day, 
and  sent  him  to  the  rear  with  the  captured  eagle.  This 
sabre  occupies,  and  we  think  deserves,  the  place  of  honour. 
The   eagle   was  flown  at   Jena,   Austerlitz,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland  before  Ewart  came  across  it  with  that  prodi- 
gious blade  of  his,  and  clipped  its  wings.     As  useful  a 
weapon  is  that  of  McLachlan,  of   Auchintroig.  When 
the  colours  of  the  20th  were  taken  at  Minden,  he  cleared 
his  way  to  them  and  recaptured  them,  for  which  he  got  his 
company.    The  20th  was  Kingsley's   regiment ;  it  was 
nearly  annihilated  at  Minden ;  an  order  was  issued  that  it 
should  cease  to  do  duty,  but,  at  the  petition  of  the  survivors, 
it  "  at  its  own  request  resumed  duty  as  part  of  the  line." 
There  is  here  a  Turkish  sabre  from  Acre.    When  found 
after  the  siege  the  owner's  hand  was  still  clinging  to  the 
hilt  1 

Besides  English  arms  there  are  many  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  Assam  dirk,  a  very  broad-bladed  and  short 
weapon  with  a  bone  handle,  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  dagger 
from  Lamu,  near  Zanzibar.  Either  the  dirk  is  wrongly 
described  in  the  Catalogue,  or  there  must  be  some  rude 
factory  which  supplies  East  Africa  and  Assam.  A  weapon 
more  "  home-made  "  looking,  untanned  sheath  and  all,  can- 
not be  imagined.  From  the  Soudan  wars  comes  a  brass 
axe,  with  so  large  a  circular  opening  in  the  metal  that  any 
one  may  understand  Odysseus's  feat  of  shooting  "  through 
"  the  axes."  The  Egyptian  shipwrights,  on  the  tombs 
of  Sakkarah,  used  axes  exaggerated  from  this  pattern. 
(Duemichen,  Fleet  of  an  Egyptian  Queen,  Plate  XXI.) 
Other  axes  equally  capable  of  being  shot  through  are 
figured  on  the  metopes  of  Selinus.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
hint  at  all  the  relics  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  here,  to  con- 
clude, is  the  uniform  of  the  hei'oic  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
which  the  martial  James  wore  as  a  member  of  the  Border 
Bowmen,  perhaps  during  the  False  Alarm. 

The  whole  show  is  excellently  arranged,  and  the  Cata- 
logue is  "as  interesting  as  a  novel,"  more  interesting  than 
nine-tenths  of  novels. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  PROGRESS. 

IT  will  generally  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  foes,  as 
well  as  by  his  friends,  that  he  has  as  good  a  claim  as 
most  of  our  statesmen  to  "  open  "  such  an  institution  as  that 
which  he  opened  on  Saturday  last.  He  has  always  shown 
a  genuine  and  generally  a  well-directed  interest  in  lite- 
rature, and  few  people  could  deliver  a  more  interesting  or 
appropriate  speech  on  such  an  occasion  than  he.  No  man 
has  a  greater  command  of  illustration  and  application, 
while  not  many  can  have  experienced  more  often  and  more 
thoroughly  the  advantages  of  "  Reading  ami  Recreation  " 
(the  technical  purposes  of  the  Saltney  Institute)  as  carrying 
out  the  generous  toast  of  the  commercial  traveller,  "doubling 
"  joy  and  dividing  sorrow."  And,  if  the  many  excellent 
discourses  which  have  been  delivered  on  the  subject  of  late 
years  seemed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  hackneyed  it  too 
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much,  no  one  could  have  deflected  the  topic  more  ingeni- 
ously and  yet  appropriately  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
The  "  uses  "  of  the  text  are  infinite  ;  and  not  merely  the 
most  dexterous  platform  speaker  of  the  age.  but  any  fairly 
skilled  practitioner  in  public  speaking,  could  have  chosen 
from  them  at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however — and,  perhaps,  it  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success,  for  the  god  of  his  special  idolatry, 
the  demos,  is  a  god  who,  unlike  some  others,  can  be  pro- 
pitiated by  much  speaking — has  always  been  more  or  less, 
and  has  of  late  been  conspicuously,  given  to  enforcing  his 
particular  political  doctrine  of  the  moment  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  As  the  Chevalier  Strong,  in  his  graceful 
compliments  to  Mr.  Pendennis  on  his  approaching  marriage, 
took  the  liberty  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  requisite 
for  a  happy  domestic  life  more  important  than  good  sherry, 
which  his  own  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Garbanzos 
fortunately  enabled  him  to  supply,  so  does  Mr.  Gladstone 
improve  the  text  of  the  Saltney  Reading  and  Recreation 
Rooms  to  urge  the  remembrance  of  the  wicked  way  in  which 
the  classes  used  to  oppress  the  masses,  the  virtues  of  revo- 
lutionary France,  the  importance  of  studying  (in  his  sense) 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  so  forth.  It  is  due  to  the 
Saltney  people  to  say  that  they  were  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  this.  Their  address  was  a  little  florid  and  flattering, 
and  now  that  they  have  got  a  library,  it  will  be  well  for 
them  to  verify  their  references.  The  reference  to  any 
passage  where  "  the  grand  Penelope  "  is  called  a  model 
"  of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  womanhood  "  will  be  wel- 
come. We  can  only  think  of  the  Laureate's  Isabel,  who 
was  the  flower  "  of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  loirUhead." 
But  if  their  quotations  were  vague  they  entirely  shunned 
politics.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  started  off  at 
score  to  glorify  progress,  and  especially  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes.  Thankfulness,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  justly 
urged,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  virtues ;  but  there  is  a 
particular  kind  of  thankfulness  which  always  includes  the 
parenthesis  "  No  thanks  to  you  for  it "  ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  particular  variety  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
anxious  to  inculcate.  There  are  thousands  of  schools  and 
libraries  now  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bound  to  state  that 
not  so  long  ago  the  bad  "  classes  "  were  in  doubt  whether 
a  working-man  ought  to  be  educated  at  all.  You  can  send 
a  letter  now  for  a  penny,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  recalls  with 
alacrity  and  shame  the  time  when  "  the  poor  "  paid  six- 
pences and  shillings ;  while  "  the  rich  "  paid  nothing,  owing 
to  franking.  The  working-man  is  much  less  taxed  than  he 
was  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  joy  over  this  circumstance  is 
heightened  by  the  recollection  that  the  object  of  the  taxa- 
tion formerly  was  "  to  increase  the  landlord's  rent."  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  hymn  of  thanks 
associated  in  so  curious  a  fashion  with  an  incantation  of 
hatred.  There  seems  to  run  through  the  speech  a  sort  of 
devil's  Benedicite — "  Blessed  be  light  taxes  ;  but  the  greed 
"  of  the  classes  endureth  for  ever.  Blessed  be  easy  postage  ; 
"  but  the  rich  used  to  post  for  nothing,"  and  so  on.  Whether 
this  sort  of  thing  is  worthy  of  a  statesman  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's position  must  be  left,  we  suppose,  to  individual 
opinion  to  decide ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  thought  so. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  is  of  the  mind  of  the  unutterably  silly 
person  who  comforted  himself  and  his  friends  last  Monday 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Nev:s  by  remarking  that  Peter- 
borough, North  Bucks,  Sip.,  were  won  by  "the  people  of 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  Brighton  by  "  members 
"  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  adherents  of  the  aristo- 
"  cracy."  Such  a  party  may  naturally  produce  such  a 
leader. 

There  is,  however,  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
address  which  requires  a  different  style  of  handling.  It  is 
known  that,  partly  from  blind  animosity  to  anything  done 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  partly  from  susceptibility 
to  the  flattery  of  certain  Frenchmen,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
an  actual  growth  of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Gladstone's  admiration  for  France  has  blossomed 
lately  into  a  new  efflorescence.  But  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  never  been  betrayed  by  his  personal  sympathies  into  so 
outrageous  a  statement  (even  it  be  only  a  statement  of 
opinion)  as  the  following  : — •"  The  French  as  a  nation  are 
"  extremely  friendly  to  us,  and  desire  to  be  united  to  us  in 
"  bonds  of  brotherhood."  We  cannot  mince  words  about 
such  a  statement  as  this.  It  is  simply  untrue.  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  believes  it  to  be  true  is  quite  possible — 
there  is,  it  is  well  known,  no  limit  to  his  power  of 
believing  what  he  wishes.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
possible  to  find  twelve  honest  and  intelligent  Englishmen 


well  acquainted  with  France  who  will  accept  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  them,  we 
should  be  forced  to  disable  their  judgment.  Every  witness 
of  competence  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion.  Every 
reference  at  the  present  time  to  England  in  French  books, 
in  French  newspapers,  in  French  public  speaking,  almost, 
we  may  say,  in  French  private  conversation,  echoes  in 
reality  the  denial,  whether  it  be  in  appearance  friendly  or 
hostile.  There  are  individual  Frenchmen  who  actually 
like  England  and  understand  Englishmen,  though  there 
are  not  many  of  them.  There  is  a  larger  number  who  are 
not  ill-willers  to,  though  not  exactly  in  sympathy  with, 
us.  But  the  nation  as  a  nation  dislikes,  distrusts,  and 
misunderstands  English  ways,  grudges  English  success, 
rejoices  at  English  discomfiture.  In  this  Johnstone  and 
Maxwell,  Boulangist  and  Republican,  Royalist  and  Bona- 
partist,  Clerical  and  Freethinker,  agree.  It  is  of  all  things 
the  sentiment  which  divides  Frenchmen  least.  It  is  the 
one  to  which  a  French  statesman  may  most  safely  appeal. 
It  shows  itself  at  times  even  in  those  Frenchmen  who  have 
acquired  better  knowledge  and  more  liberal  sentiments 
As  a  sentiment  we  are  neither  condemning  nor  accusing 
it.  Many  competent  authorities,  from  Mr.  Thackeray 
to  Mr.  Hamerton,  have  shown  how  it  exists,  and  that  it 
exists  partly  owing  to  historical  causes  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  faults  in  the  English  quite  as  great  as  any  faults 
in  the  French  character.  With  that  side  of  the  question 
we  are  not  conceimed.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
denies,  the  fact  of  the  utter  non-existence,  the  dangerous  and 
deluding  falsity  of  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attri- 
butes. Thackeray's  "  My  dear  sir,  they  hate  us,  "  is  as  true 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  written  ;  and  nothing  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  superhuman  power  of  averting  his  eyes  from 
fact  could  blind  him  to  the  truth.  The  sentiment  is  not, 
indeed,  of  the  acrid  character  of  French  hate  for  Germany, 
but  it  is  deeper- seated.  Its  existence  can  induce  no  sensible 
politician  to  take  an  opposite  side  to  France  in  politics  out 
of  revenge,  and  it  need  not  prevent  the  existence  of  an 
entente,  not  exactly  cordiale,  but  reaching  the  point  of  a  fair 
modus  vivendi  such  as  has  prevailed  for  many  years  past. 
But  if  any  politician,  on  the  other  hand,  is  given  over  to 
such  strong  delusion  as  to  believe  in  the  "  extreme  friend- 
ship," the  "  brotherly  "  yearnings  of  the  French  nation  for 
the  English  nation,  he  can  only  act  on  that  belief  with 
the  certainty  of  the  disaster  which  invariably  follows  denial 
of  fact  and  assertion  of  falsehood. 


GUNS  AND  SHIPS. 

WE  do  not  propose  to  do  more  for  the  moment  than 
notice  the  continued  existence  of  that  controversy  as 
to  the  value  of  our  naval  ordnance  which  has  gone  on  for 
so  long — now  dying  down,  and  now  again  reviving,  but 
never  coming  to  a  settlement.  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  merely  skirting  it,  an  excellent  one  could  be 
found  in  the  utterly  contradictory  character  of  the  available 
evidence.  On  the  25th  of  this  month,  for  instance,  we  find 
one  "  Correspondent  of  the  Times  "  writing  to  assert,  in 
good  round  terms,  that  our  guns  are  badly  constructed,  of 
bad  metal,  and  backing  the  charge  up  with  such  figures  as 
these  :- — "  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
"  that  at  the  works  of  one  firm  alone  one  105-ton  gun,  one 
"  12-inch  gun,  two  10  inch  and  two  8-inch  guns  have  had 
"  to  be  condemned  while  undergoing  proof;  and,  reticent 
"  as  the  authorities  have  been  on  the  subject,  there  is  not 
"  much  doubt  that  both  the  1 1  i-ton  guns  of  Her  Majesty's 
"  ship  Victoria  are  practically  hors  de  combat.  If  such  a 
"  number  of  guns  have  collapsed  after  a  few  rounds,  what 
"  may  we  expect  with  rapid  and  continued  firing  in  action  1 " 
What,  indeed  1  But  a  few  days  later  comes  another  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  and  contradicts  the  first  flatly,  de- 
claring that  our  guns  are  subjected  to  such  severe  trials  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  of  them  survive,  and  yet  wondrous  few 
fail.  As  for  the  Victoria's  guns,  there  has  been  gross  ex- 
aggeration. Only  one  of  them  is  bent — a  mere  nothing, 
which,  were  it  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  could  be  got  over 
by  allowance  in  firing.  Plainly  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
of  ignorance  or  dishonesty  on  one  side  or  the  other  here. 
In  the  absence  of  controlling  evidence  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  great  debate. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  leave  the 
gun  question  alone  because  there  is  another,  much  more 
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intelligible  to  the  layman,  which  is  very  fit  for  preliminary 
settlement.  It  is  briefly,  whether  we  are  not  simply  trying 
the  impossible  with  our  ships,  machines,  and  guns  altogether. 
The  quality  of  metal  and  the  exact  effect  of  kinks  in 
guns  must  needs  be  left  to  founders  and  gunners  to  settle. 
But  any  man  of  average  intelligence  can  come  to  a  rational 
conclusion  on  such  points  as  whether,  if  you  have  a  gun  which 
cannot  be  worked  without  the  use  of  a  long  chain  of  com- 
plicated machinery,  it  is  not  extremely  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  at  sea  and  in  action  ;  whether,  if  your  weapon 
is  so  potent  that  it  knocks  you  to  pieces  in  the  use,  it  is  not 
likely  to  pi-ove  as  dangerous  to  yourself  as  to  the  enemy, 
or  more  so ;  and  whether,  if  you  are  entirely  dependent 
on  mechanical  devices  which  may  be  twisted,  unshipped,  or 
otherwise  damaged  by  the  straining  of  your  vessel  and  the 
shock  of  your  guns,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  be  paralysed 
in  battle  by  your  own  exertions.  These  are  matters  which 
it  requires  no  very  elaborate  technical  training  to  under- 
stand. On  every  one  of  them  Admiral  Scott  answers  in 
the  affirmative  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  Twenty-nine 
hydraulic  machines,  he  points  out,  are  needed  to  work  the 
in-  or  67-ton  gun.  The  failure  of  any  one  of  them  might 
paralyse  the  gun,  and  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  manual 
labour.  As  for  the  effect  of  these  big  guns  on  the  ships  which 
use  them,  Admiral  Scott  points  out  that  whenever  they 
are  fired  they  start  everything,  smash  the  bulkheads,  and 
make  the  decks  gape,  so  that,  when  the  vessel  is  steaming 
against  a  moderate  sea,  "  the  mess-deck  is  always  afloat." 
To  illustrate,  too,  the  unquestionable  truth  that  one  blunder 
breeds  a  thousand,  we  have,  in  order  to  use  these  kicking 
monsters,  been  compelled  to  so  build  our  ships  that  they 
are  as  near  as  may  be  unseaworthy.  The  guns  must  be  so 
mounted  as  to  be  fired  over  the  deck  from  a  central  posi- 
tion, which  means  that  the  vessel  must  have  a  low  free- 
boai'd,  which  again  means  that  she  will  ship  everything 
which  comes  in  her  way  higher  than  the  wake  of  a 
duck.  "  When,"  for  instance,  "  the  Collingwood  was  off 
"  St.  Kilda  during  the  last  manoeuvres,  the  waves  rose  so 
"  high  as  to  cover  her  foremost  barbette,  and  drench  her 
"  bridges  above  it,  and,  rushing  aft,  to  swamp  her  ward- 
"  room  and  cabins."  It  does  not  need  a  storm  to  set  these 
ships  awash.  The  merest  capful  of  wind  which  would  not 
trouble  a  North  Sea  fisherman  can  do  it.  The  chain  of 
folly  is  complete.  The  bad  gun — and  its  size  makes  it  bad, 
whatever  its  metal  may  be — has  led  directly  to  the  bad 
ship.  It  is  surely  time  that  we  gave  up  these  wild  plung- 
ing experiments,  and  took  a  space  to  think  out  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  war,  and  the  limitations  of  human  nature, 
before  wasting  more  money  on  vessels  which  are  very  likely 
to  be  a  repetition  or  an  exaggeration  of  what  we  have 
already. 


BISHOP  AND  BOANERGES. 

rFl HE  cheerful  exclamation  of  youth,  "  Well  done  our 
JL  "  side,"  has  seldom  been  more  in  place  than  in  reference 
to  certain  recent  utterances  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  certain  comments  thereon  of  a  much-advertised  and 
much  self-advertising  light  of  Nonconformity  who  is  called 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  These  two  deliverances 
can  hardly  be  called  a  debate,  for  the  Bishop  did  not 
invite  Mr.  Hughes's  participation  in  his  Diocesan  Confer- 
ence ;  but  they  bore  on  the  same  subject.  In  Dr.  Magee's 
own  words  there  was  a  refreshing  gust  of  that  curiously 
sturdy  and  at  the  same  time  curiously  unphilistine  common 
sense  which  has  often  distinguished  his  speeches.  Ranters 
and  canters  have  of  course  howled  over  his  statement  that 
it  is  not  for  the  State  as  a  State  to  act  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — a  statement,  one  might  have 
thought,  clearly  enough  and  sufficiently  enough  demonstrable 
out  of  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  Bishop 
was  bolder  and  more  original  when,  descending  from  generali- 
ties as  to  which  none  but  idiots  or  hypocrites  disagree, 
he  came  to  the  particular  subject  of  gambling.  Except  on  the 
subject  of  drink,  no  such  arrant  rubbish  is  usually  talked  any- 
where as  on  this,  and  the  Bishop  swept  all  this  rubbish 
into  the  dustbin,  appropriately  laying  it  down  that  the 
State  may  have  no  business  to  interfere  with  a  thing  per  se 
wrong,  and  much  business  to  interfere  with  a  thing  not 
jt>er  se  wrong,  and  that  betting  as  betting  could  not  be  called 
a  sin.  And  then  Dr.  Magee  (who,  be  it  understood,  was 
not  defending  gambling  in  the  least,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
denouncing  it)  mado  one  of  those  scores  off  the  sillier  kind 
of  cleric  which  have  so  endeared  him  to  his  brethren.  A 


reverend  Canon  had  defined  betting  as  a  "  waste  of 
"  money,"  and  the  Bishop  asked  whether  this  applied  to 
the  winner.  In  short,  Dr.  Magee  talked  as  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  talk,  and  as  an  Anglican  prelate  ought  to 
talk,  not  paltering  in  the  least  with  irreligion  or  with  im- 
morality, but  showing  a  clear  perception  of  the  difference 
between  counsels  of  perfection  and  the  duty  of  common  life, 
between  the  function  of  the  Church  and  the  function  of 
the  State,  between  ethics  and  politics  on  the  one  side  and 
ethics  and  religion  on  the  other. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
considering  certain  recent  passages,  did  not  employ  himself 
in  considering  "  The  Ninth  Commandment  in  all  its 
"  Bearings,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  Aquarium 
licence.  He  may  have  had  his  reasons  for  avoiding  this 
subject,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  he  practically  touched  it. 
To  him,  it  appears,  the  language  of  the  Bishop  seems  "  not 
"  only  awful,  but  comic."  That  "  a  well-paid  officer  of  the 
"  State,"  a  person  "  possessing  a  palace  and  five  thousand  a 
"year,"  should  talk  thus  seemed  to  Mr.  Hughes  a  matter 
requiring  the  instant  resignation  of  the  Bishop,  who  "  held 
"  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  theory  that  he 
"  was  there  to  teach  our  legislators  to  administer  [we  were 
"  not  aware  that  legislators  administered]  in  harmony  with 
"  the  principles  of  our  national  religion."  Who  taught 
Mr.  Hughes  this  "  theory  "  we  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  gentleman  who  knew  the  young  lady  who  recently — 
that  is  to  say,  two  years  ago — received  a  document  which 
has  not  been  proved  to  have  had  any  existence.  But, 
speaking  as  persons  moderately  acquainted  with  English 
history  and  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  pretty  strong  de- 
fenders of  the  presence  of  bishops  in  Parliament,  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Hughes  that  his  theory  and  the  Aquarium  invitation  are, 
as  far  as  proofs  go,  on  a  par.  His  application,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  interesting  than  his  theory.  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  thought  differently  from  the 
Bishop  :  therefore  the  Bishop  was  wrong.  Mr.  Ruskin  did 
not  agree  with  the  Bp. :  therefore  the  Bp.  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  did  not  agree  with  the  Bp. :  there- 
fore the  Bp.  was  wrong.  Here  we  can  only  admire  Mr. 
Hughes's  logic.  But  it  is  still  more  interesting  to  find  him 
m  fresh  difficulties  with  that  troublesome  Commandment. 
For  he  charged  Dr.  Magee  with  "  confessing  the  practical 
"  impossibility  of  obeying  Christ."  Now  Dr.  Magee  had 
not  confessed  anything  of  the  sort.  He  had  said  that 
States,  as  States,  could  not  adopt  the  principles  of  action 
which  are  incumbent  on  Christian  individuals  as  Christian 
individuals — which  is  a  perfectly  different  thing,  and  one 
which,  we  may  add,  has  never,  till  the  present  reign  of  cant, 
been  denied  by  any  but  a  few  crack-brained  fanatics,  not 
usually  remarkable  for  Christian  orthodoxy.  We  do  not 
care  to  argue  the  point,  which  would  be  simply  to  argue 
that  the  Golden  Rule  forbids  resistance  to  a  robber,  a  mur- 
derer, or  a  ravisher,  because  the  robber,  murderer,  and 
ravisher  would,  ex  hi/pothesi,  wish  for  a  non-resisting 
victim.  But  it  certainly  is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Hughes 
still  in  difficulty  with  that  Commandment. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  BANKNOTE. 

THE  famous  "  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  "  were  less  im- 
portant, if  more  amusing,  than  the  biography  of  a 
banknote  as  told,  not  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  last  Saturday.  The  plaintiff  was  the  administrator 
of  an  estate,  the  defendants  were  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  plaintiff  asked  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  payment  of  a  Bank  of  England  note 
for  that  amount,  and  the  defendants  asked  to  see  the  note. 
The  reply  was  that  the  note  had  been  lost,  or,  at  all  events, 
like  the  ship's  kettle,  which  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
could  not  be  found.  But,  whereas  everybody  knew  where 
that  kitchen  utensil  was,  the  whereabouts  of  a  document 
entitling  the  holder  to  live  like  a  gentleman  for  a  year  re- 
mains a  mystery.  It  disappeared  ten  years  ago,  and, 
though  notes  be  so  gay  that  they  remain  "  out  "  for  thirty 
years,  these  are  usually  humble  "  fivers  "  and  "  tenners." 
As  Aristotle,  or  an  equally  wise  man,  observes,  one  must 
assume  something.  Even  the  Bank  of  England  assumes  that 
all  its  notes  will  not  be  presented  on  the  same  day,  ami  the 
old  lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  might  fairly  have  speculated 
on  this  particular  bit  of  paper  not  being  handed  over  her 
counter  in  this  world.  But  the  old  lady  is  not  of  a  specu- 
lative turn,  and  refused  to  be  content  with  negative  evi- 
dence.   Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  both 
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ventured  on  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinion  that  the 
note  had  been  lost,  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  presentable  existence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  presented. 
The  Bank  appeared  to  think  that  somebody  wanted  to  cheat 
them,  whether  by  lulling  them  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
or  by  holding  over  for  a  rise,  in  the  hope  that  amid  the 
confusions  of  Bimetallism  this  particular  form  of  money 
would  go  up  to  a  premium.  The  whole  of  the  case  suggests 
the  good  old  academic  inquiry,  What  is  a  banknote  1  Most 
people  are  content  to  regard  it  as  a  promise  to  pay.  The 
late  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  was  dissatisfied  with  the  common 
place  answer,  which  did,  perhaps,  give  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  happy  possessor  of  Mr.  May's  signature,  and  would 
almost  dance  about  the  lecture-room  with  delight  when  an 
old  stager,  who  knew  the  ropes,  called  out  "  evidence  of  a 
"  debt."  If  the  debt  can  be  proved  in  other  ways,  as  it 
could  in  Gillett  v.  The  Bank  of  England,  then  the  par- 
ticular form  of  evidence  which  is  so  much  the  most  satis- 
factory may  be  dispensed  with.  So  the  plaintiff  got  his 
new  note,  and  the  fate  of  the  note  remains  obscure. 

Banknotes  for  1,000/.  are  not  so  common  but  what  the 
adventures  of  this  one  may  be  worth  a  brief  narration. 
They  connect  themselves  with  a  sad  tale  of  the  dangers 
incurred  by  inheriting  a  fortune.  Edward  Gillett,  the 
last  owner  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  bricklayer, 
who,  in  his  old  age,  became  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 
Thereupon  he  followed  the  example  of  the  man  who  was 
told  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses had  been  disproved,  and  "  took  to  drinking."  In 
December  1879  he  received  the  note  as  part  of  his  legacy, 
and  kept  it  in  his  pocket  a  month.  The  pocket  of  an 
elderly  drunkard  is  no  place  for  a  respectable  note  to  remain 
in ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  this  specimen  of  portable 
property  took  its  flight.  At  the  time  of  the  escape  Gillett 
was  helplessly  intoxicated;  and  he  spent  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  Darenth  Asylum.  Mr.  Gillett  is  described  by  his 
daughter,  with  filial  insight  and  candour,  as  "  childish,  self- 
"  willed,  obstinate,  and  hardly  ever  sober."  He  was  in  the 
habit  of"  flourishing  the  note  about  "  ;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  was  not  speedily  flourished  into  the  pocket  of 
somebody  else.  The  son  gave  the  number  to  the  police,  the 
note  was  stopped  at  the  Bank,  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  it  from  that  day  to  this.  At  last  the  Gilletts 
have  succeeded  in  getting  another.  The  Bank  kindly 
offered  to  invest  a  thousand  pounds  for  them  in  Consols  and 
pay  them  the  interest.  But  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
passed  in  1S22,  gives  the  public  better  terms  than  these. 
It  provides  that  where  a  banknote  has  been  lost,  the  holder 
may  obtain  a  similar  one  by  giving  an  indemnity  in  case  the 
note  shoidd  turn  up  and  should  have  to  be  cashed.  This 
the  Gilletts  were  willing  to  do,  and  the  Bank  has  therefore 
been  ordered  to  pay  them  the  sum  demanded.  This  is 
obviously  fair,  for  nobody  loses,  whereas  if  the  plaintiff  had 
failed,  there  would  have  been  a  dead  loss  to  the  family  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Justice  Denman  at  the  trial  directed 
a  nonsuit  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the  whole 
matter  was  in  the  dark.  If  a  jury  be  good  for  anything,  it 
must  surely  be  the  proper  tribunal  to  interpret  doubtful  or 
conflicting  facts.  Mr.  Justice  Denman  would  not  easily 
find  twelve  intelligent  men  to  share  his  hesitation  over  so 
simple  a  story. 


THE  MARYBOROUGH  TRIALS. 

IF  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  Maryborough  trials  had  not 
been  so  discreditably  complicated  in  some  English  minds 
with  partisan  considerations,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
net  result  of  these  judicial  proceedings  would  have  been,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  regarded  with  satisfaction.  That 
justice  has  exacted  full  retribution  for  the  savage  and 
cowardly  crime  committed  in  the  chapelyard  at  Gweedore 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  contended.  Somewhere  or  other 
among  that  flock  of  Father  M'Fadde.n's — the  individual 
members  of  which  he  seems  to  show  so  strangely  unshepherd- 
like  an  inability  to  recognize — there  must  be  one  or  more 
men  whose  consciences  tell  them  that  they  are  murderers, 
not  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word  only,  but  according 
to  its  strict  legal  meaning.  That  is  to  say,  they  must 
know  that  blows  sufficient  to  destroy  life — and  one  of 
which  must  actually  have  destroyed  it — were  delivered 
by  them  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  District  Inspector 
Martin  ;  and  we  will  add  that,  though  they  may  have, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  a  natural  delicacy  in 
communicating  this  fact  to  the  reverend  Father  at  the 
confessional,  their  guilt  will  probably  become,  if  it  be  not 


now,  as  well  known  to  the  country-side  as  if  they  had  con- 
fessed it  in  the  market-place.  That  there  are  men  living 
who  should  have  been  hanged  for  their  share  in  this  brutal 
business  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  the  fact  that  these  men, 
whoever  they  are,  have  escaped,  would,  in  a  healthier  state 
of  English  party  opinion,  have  been  universally  deplored. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  feel  any  serious 
disappointment  at  their  escape.  The  principal  actors  in 
such  a  scene  of  bestial  fury  as  that  in  which  the  murdered 
man — the  "  suicide,"  as  the  gentle  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
called  him — had  his  life  battered  out  of  him  are  almost 
sure  to  be  indistinguishable  from  their  fellows  by  the 
objects  of  their  attack  ;  and,  when  it  was  found  impossible 
to  bring  home  anything  more  than  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter to  the  first  prisoner  who  was  placed  in  the  dock, 
it  became  pretty  certain  on  the  evidence  that  none  of  them 
were  likely  to  be  convicted  on  the  capital  charge.  This 
being  so,  it  was  certainly  better  that  the  convictions  on 
minor  charges  should  have  been  obtained  as  they  have  been 
under  pleas  of  Guilty  than  that  the  cases  should  have  been 
tried  out  to  verdict.  The  confessions  of  the  prisoners  at 
least  ensure  us  against  the  possibility  of  any  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  identifying  witnesses,  and  the  public  will  be 
quite  willing  to  compound  for  a  little  extra  leniency  in  the 
sentences  in  order  to  obtain  assurance  on  that  head. 

As  to  the  sentences  themselves,  which  the  Parnellites, 
followed  in  slightly  milder  terms  by  the  Gladstonian  press, 
are  already  denouncing  as  "  barbarous " — although  they 
have  been  beslavering  with  flatteries  which  were  really 
insults,  if  those  delicate-minded  persons  had  only  known  it, 
the  Judge  by  whom  these  sentences  were  apportioned — • 
we  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  them.  It 
is  certain  that  the  offence  of  a  criminal  who  is  seen  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  prostrate  man,  afterwards  taken  up  dead  or 
in  a  dying  state,  approaches  as  closely  to  murder,  even  in  the 
legal  sense,  as  it  is  possible  for  manslaughter  to  do ;  and  the 
sentence  of  ten  years'  penal  servitude  passed  upon  Coll  for 
such  a  crime  as  this  is  certainly  very  far  from  excessive.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  cases  of  Patrick  Roarty  and 
Dominick  Rogers,  whose  position  in  fact,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  modified  by  their  plea  of  Guilty,  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Coll.  They  get  off  cheaply,  in 
our  opinion,  with  their  seven  years  of  penal  servitude,  as 
does  Connell  M'Gee  with  his  sentence  of  five,  and  the 
other  prisoners — every  one  of  whom,  to  the  least  active 
among  them,  deserves  a  lesson — with  their  various  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

As  to  Father  M'Fadden  himself,  his  own  plea  of  Guilty 
to  the  fourth  count  of  the  indictment  against  him  is  the  best 
reply  to  all  the  Gladstonian  bluster  about  the  "  enormity  " 
of  arraigning  him  in  the  first  instance  on  graver  charges. 
His  submission  to  judgment  on  the  charge  of  obstructing 
the  police  is  a  confession  of  legal  guilt  in  respect  of  one 
offence,  which  of  itself  involved  him  in  distinct  responsi- 
bility, certainly  moral,  and  possibly  legal,  for  the  terrible 
crime  to  which  it  directly  led.  The  course  of  the  inquiry 
went  to  show  that  no  responsibility  of  the  legal  description 
could  be  brought  home  to  him ;  but  his  moral  responsibility 
remains  exactly  where  it  was,  and  it  is  shocking  to  find  Eng- 
lishmen of  high  pretensions  to  morality  and  religion  display- 
ing so  callous  an  indifference  to  the  plainest  ethical  considera- 
tions of  thecase.  Father  M'Fadden's  defiance  of  the  law — • 
which  he  has  Scriptural  injunction  to  obey,  but  which  he  him- 
self confesses  to  having  resisted — has  led  to  the  cruel  murder 
of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  Executive  were  not  only 
justified  in  inquiring,  but  bound  to  inquire,  to  what  extent 
his  initial  unlawful  act  had  implicated  him  in  legal  liability 
for  its  resulting  crime.  It  is  found  that  no  such  legal 
liability  attaches  to  him,  and  Father  M'Fadden  returns 
home  to  his  cure  exempt  from  legal  penalty,  but  with  a 
moral  guilt  attaching  to  him  for  which,  as  a  priest,  he  ought 
to  prescribe  penance  to  his  soul,  if  not  to  his  body,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Yet  the  Christian  partisans  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  in  this  country  appear  to 
think  that  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the  occasion  should 
consist  wholly  of  "  indignation  "  at  Father  M'Fadden's  trial, 
and  of  exultation  at  what  they  foolishly  call  "  Mr.  Balfour's 
"  defeat." 


LORD  HARTIXGTOX  AT  WOLYERHAMPTOX. 

I'  ORD  HARTINGTON  was  not  amongst  those  who 
-J  doubted  whether  the  later  extensions  of  the  suffrage 
would  be  a  public  good,  and  yet  few  men  have  occasion  to 
regret  them  more.    Liberal  as  he  may  be,  it  is  not  in  the 
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nature  of  him  to  depart  from  the  belief  that  public  affairs 
should  be  decided  by  knowledge,  reason,  and  justice  alone  ; 
with  no  more  concession  to  prejudiced  ignorance,  however 
passionate,  or  even  to  the  expediencies  of  party  management, 
than  seems  downright  compulsory.  When  he  speaks  to  the 
general  public,  it  must  be  in  the  same  language  that  he 
would  address  to  a  senatorial  Chamber ;  or  if  not  in  the 
same  language,  then  at  any  rate  with  the  same  arguments 
and  to  the  same  effect.  He  feels,  of  course,  that  it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  kindle  an  enthusiasm  of  personal  devotion, 
and  is  as  well  aware  as  other  politicians  that  no  statesman 
can  hope  to  do  much  in  our  day  without  a  preponderance 
of  brute  votes  at  his  back.  But  for  Lord  Hartington 
there  is  only  one  way  of  addressing  the  popular  mind — by 
appeal  to  reason,  and  to  those  considerations  of  the  general 
good  which  are  the  foundation  of  law,  the  better  part  of 
patriotism,  and  the  only  defence  against  social  warfare  and 
the  disintegrations  of  anarchy.  This  puts  Lord  Hartington, 
and  all  men  like  him,  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  they 
have  no  longer  to  address  a  certain  number  of  minds  more 
or  less  educated,  more  or  less  warned  by  observation  and 
inference  against  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  sentiment  or  the  incitements  of  selfishness.  In  effect, 
they  have  now  to  move  "  the  mob";  and  to  do  so  in  com- 
petition with  men  who  are  content  to  draw  the  mob  behind 
them  by  whatever  is  most  likely  to  work  upon  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  and  their  uninstructed  notions  of 
self-interest. 

Look  at  the  speech  which  Lord  Hartington  delivered 
at  Wolverhampton  lately,  mark  its  limitations,  and  say 
what  its  actual  effect  is  likely  to  be  in  deciding  what  we 
must  still  call  the  great  question  of  the  day.    It  was  a 
reasoning  speech  from  end  to  end.    As  such  it  was  most 
admirable.    Its  one  great    defect  was  the   fault  of  the 
courteous,  high-minded  controversialist,  who,  with  a  candour 
that  may  pass  into  excess,  takes  up  the  argument  of  his 
adversary  as  something  that  will  be  abandoned  if  it  can  be 
refuted.  At  this  his  adversary  smiles,  of  course ;  but,  careless 
of  that,  your  Lord  Hartington  goes  on  with  his  refutation, 
step  by  step,  to  the  end.    In  this  case  it  is  a  necessary 
thing  to  do,  no  doubt;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  done.    But  when  the  exposition  is  complete, 
what  then  1    It  has  touched  the  more  instructed  and  dis- 
passionate intelligence  of  the  country,  strengthening  and 
confirming  it ;  but  the  speaker  himself  can  hardly  hope  by 
this  time  that  "our  masters,"  who  have  their  own  prophets, 
will  be  much  affected  by  it.    The  main  point  of  Lord 
Hartington's  argument  was  that  the  Gladstonian  statesmen 
have  never  defined  what  they  mean  by  Home  Rule — that  is 
to  say,  what  they  mean  by  it  now  ;  and  this  he  made  per- 
fectly clear  for  the  twentieth  time.    In  truth,  there  is  no 
definition  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  before  the  world ; 
nobody  can  say  what  Mr.  Gladstone   and   his  friends 
propose  to  make  of  it ;  but  the  cry  goes  up  as  loudly  as 
ever  for  the  unknown  and  unconceived  I    When  such  a 
state  of  things  has  lasted,  with  full  light  upon  it,  for  a  year 
or  two,  we  may  fairly  suppose  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
something  that  laughs  at  reason,  as  love  is  said  to  laugh  at 
locksmiths.    Passing  from  the  general  to  particulars,  Lord 
Hartington  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  one  great  change 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed  to  have  made  in  his 
Home  Rule  scheme.    In  1886  he  said  : — "  I  think  it  per- 
"  fectly£clear  that,  if  Ireland  is  given  a  domestic  Legis- 
"  lature,  Irish   peers   and  Irish  representatives  cannot 
"  come  here  to  control  English  and  Scotch  affairs.  That 
"  I  understand  to  be  admitted  freely.    I  never  heard  the 
"  Irish  urge  the  contrary.    There  cannot  be  a  domestic 
"  Legislature  in  Ireland  dealing  with  Irish  affairs,  and 
"  Irish  peers  and  Irish  representatives  sitting  in  Parlia- 
"  ment   in  Westminster  to  take  part  in   English  and 
"  Scotch  affairs."    But  the  proposal  to  exclude  the  Irish 
members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  proved  very  un- 
popular indeed,  and  for  good  reasons.     Therefore,  it  is 
said,  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  now  to  do  what  he  described 
as  impossible,  and  retain  the   Irish   representatives  in 
Westminster  while  conferring  a  "  domestic  Legislature " 
on  Ireland.    In  other  words,  his  substitute  for  an  in- 
tolerable reconstruction  of  legislative  authority  is  another 
more  intolerable  still,  and  one  that  was  by  himself  pro- 
nounced absurd.     Both  plans  were  again  examined  by 
Lord  Hartington  in  public ;  and,  in  the  coolest,  most 
logical,  and  conclusive  manner,  he  showed  that  if  the  one 
was  too  impracticable  for  endurance  the  other  would  prove 
merely  destructive  of  the  whole  Parliamentary  constitution 
of  the  country.    His  argument  will  never  be  answered ; 


but,  when  it  had  come  to  an  end,  Lord  Hartington  must 
have  been  sadly  conscious  that,  for  all  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  minds  of  his  political  opponents,  it  might  as 
well  have  been  a  lecture  on  the  moon.  The  followers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  no  more  likely  to  ask  him  for  ex- 
planation or  reply  than  to  cease  shouting  for  Home  Rule 
till  they  know  what  they  are  shouting  about.  There  was 
one  passage  in  Lord  Hartington's  address,  however,  which 
must  have  a  good  effect  generally  ;  for  no  convincing  ex- 
pression of  sincerity  and  courage  fails  to  make  its  mark  on 
the  public  mind.  This  was  where  he  rejected  all  fellowship 
with  men  "  to  whom  success  at  the  polls  is  everything,  and 
"  to  whom  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  patriotism  of  the 
"  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  are  matters  of  compara- 
"  tively  small  significance.  .  .  .  For  us  who  acted  on  our 
"  own  judgment,  without  considering  whether  we  should 
"  find  ourselves  in  a  majority  at  the  polls  in  the  next  elec- 
"  tion  or  not,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  cause  for 
"  depression,  much  less  for  any  change  of  conduct.  Our 
"  votes  will  be  given  in  opposition  to  the  return  to  power 
"  of  what  we  consider  a  Separatist  Government,  and  it  can 
"  make  to  us  in  the  future  no  more  difference  than  it  has 
"  made  in  the  past  whether  our  efforts  are  to  be  crowned 
"  with  ultimate  success  or  not."  There  spoke  the  man  of 
character;  and  character  still  counts  for  much  all  the 
country  through. 

When  we  come  toward  the  end  of  this  speech  of  Lord 
Hartington's  we  find  newer  matter  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  will  be  heard  of  it  from  the  Unionist  side  in 
politics.  His  Lordship  remarked  on  the  fact  that  the 
issue  of  the  recent  elections  did  not  by  any  means  turn 
exclusively  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  He  cited  tho 
admissions  of  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  Mr.  Russell,  and 
other  Radicals,  that  the  masses  in  this  country  are  but 
little  stirred  by  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
if  the  great  heart  of  the  people  is  to  be  warmed  to 
enthusiasm  for  the  Liberal  party,  the  Liberal  party  must 
weep  less  over  Mitchelstown  and  more  over  the  lot  of  the 
shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  the  tenant-farmer,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  nearer  home.  Beyond  all  doubt  they  are 
right,  and  to  a  certainty  their  counsels  will  prevail.  Lord 
Hartington  is  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  party— "  at  all  events  at 
"  present  " — to  put  every  institution  in  the  country  up  to 
auction  for  purchase  by  votes,  or  to  promise  the  indiscrimi- 
nate satisfaction  of  any  demand  made  by  any  class  in  the 
country.  Yet  he  thinks  "their  promises  indicate  a 
"  tendency  in  that  direction."  He  marks  what  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  to  say  on  this  subject  a  little  while  ago,  and 
how  shrewdly  that  statesman  opines  that,  if  ground-rents, 
leaseholds,  &c,  are  judiciously  handled,  "  these  things  will 
"  help  Home  Rule  and  Home  Rule  will  help  these  things." 
It  is  certainly  not  too  soon  to  take  account  of  such 
devices,  and  even  to  meet  them  with  somet  hing  more  than 
denunciation.  Lord  Hartington  pleads  that  questions  of 
disestablishment,  of  land-law  reform,  free  education,  rating, 
ground-rents,  leaseholds,  and  the  rest  of  it,  should  not  be 
so  treated  as  to  import  into  the  highest  regions  of  states- 
manship the  arts  of  the  log-roller,  or  be  turned  into  baits 
and  bribes.  He  thinks  that  these  subjects- -"  worthy  ^  oi 
"  consideration  and  some  of  them  ripe  for  settlement  " — 
ought  not  to  become  a  matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  No,  nor 
should  the  "  settlement "  of  them  become  a  matter  of  com- 
petition between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  either  now  or  when 
the  days  of  the  next  general  election  draw  nigh.  Amongst 
others,  Lord  Hartington,  we  hope,  will  see  to  that ;  keep- 
ing well  in  mind,  under  all  temptations,  that  "  success  at 
"  the  polls  is  not  everything." 


MR.  MORLEY'S  EVASIONS. 

IT  appears  from  the  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Morley's 
speech  at  Bristol  the  other  day  that  he  was  under  an 
engagement,  or  half  engagement,  of  two  years'  standing  to 
deliver  a  speech  to  the  faithful  in  that  city.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  felt  that  his  visit  could  not  be  longer  deferred 
and  has  paid  it  just  at  this  moment  rather  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  choice.  At  any  rate,  we  are  willing  to 
assume  as  much,  in  order  to  save  Mr.  Mouley  s  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  times  and  seasons  ;  for  assuredly,  it  there 
ever  were  a  time  when  silence  would  have  served  him 
better  than  speech,  or  better  than  any  speech  which  he  was 
in  the  least  likely  to  have  leave  to  make,  that  time  is  the 
present.  We  must,  however,  regretfully  admit  that  Mr. 
Morley's  judgment,  as  illustrated  in  this  very  speech  at 
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Colston  Hall,  rather  severely  taxes  the  indulgence  of  the 
critic  who  would  think  and  speak  well  of  it.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  thought  of  the  discretion  of  the  controver- 
sialist who  undertook  to  answer  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  to- 
day by  quoting  the  speeches  of  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the 
past  ?  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  dispute  the  effectiveness  of 
the  process  ;  but  for  Mr.  Morley  to  resort  to  it,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  and  against,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  !  Why  to  do  so  was  simply  to  invite  the  re- 
minder that  this  is  precisely  the  process  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain has  recently  applied  with  a  simply  destructive  effect  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Morley  himself.  Nothing  that  the  member  for 
Newcastle  can  possibly  unearth  from  the  platform-record  of 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham  could  by  any  possibility 
rival  in  disastrousness  that  one  quotation  which  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham  quoted  the  other  day  to  an  astonished 
world  from  the  "platform- record  of  the  member  for  New- 
castle. To  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  once  used 
hard  words  of  "  Coercion,"  and  words  inconsistent  with  his 
present  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  law  in  Ireland,  can  surprise  no  one.  Everybody 
must  have  known  that  utterances  of  that  kind  could  be 
brought  up  against  him.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Morley's 
showing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  once  an  "  anti-Coer- 
"  cionist."  But  what  of  that  terrible  quotation  whereby 
Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  that  Mr.  Morley  was  once  an 
anti-Home  Ruler?  That  was  indeed  a  blow  to  the  Sepa- 
ratists, who  had  imagined — as,  indeed,  had  most  Unionists 
too— that,  whatever  record  leaped  to  light,  he  never  could 
be  shamed.  For,  if  it  were  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
shamed  by  the  record  which  leaped  to  light  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  it  reduced  him  to  a  very  much  less  dignified  posi- 
tion than  he  had  formerly  occupied.  There  is  nothing,  we 
fear,  in  the  dossier  of  any  of  Mr.  Morley's  most  vulnerable 
adversaries  which  can  compare  for  compromising  effect  with 
that  unlucky  declaration  of  his  to  the  electors  of  West- 
minster. "  I  will  not  vote  for  a  separate  Parliament  for 
"  Ireland  ;  and  I  will  not  vote  for  any  measure  or  propo- 
"  sition  or  inquiry  which  could  lead  it  to  be  supposed  that 
"  this  is  an  open  question  in  my  mind."  On  the  whole,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Morley  acted  wisely,  if  a  little  theatrically, 
in  tearing  up  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  after 
reading  from  it  one  passage  expository  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's earlier  opinions.  Had  he  torn  it  up  without  reading 
anything  from  it  at  all,  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  still. 

In  this  matter,  in  fact,  Mr.  Morley  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  mistake.  That  the  mistake  of  delivering  any 
speech  on  Home  Rule  at  all  at  this  particular  juncture  was 
an  equally  gratuitous  one  we  do  not  say.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  suggested  as  a  possible  excuse  for  it  that  the  orator 
may  have  felt  himself  compelled  to  fulfil  a  platform  engage- 
ment which  could  not  be  deferred.  Otherwise  the  moment 
was  certainly  a  most  inopportune  one  for  breaking  silence. 
For  Mr.  Morley  must,  or  should  have  been,  well  aware 
that  the  extremely  awkward  questions  with  which  the 
Unionist  leaders  have  been  so  persistently  plying  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  of  late  are  addressed  to  none 
of  these  officers  so  pointedly  as  to  himself.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  with  that  incapacity  for  self-valuation  in  terms 
of  public  opinion  which  sometimes  makes  men  as  ridiculous 
as  a  positive  lack  of  humour,  has  taken  the  lead  in  protest- 
ing against  being  "  catechized  "  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
newest  new  Gladstonian  Home  Rule.  The  notion  of  any- 
body's thinking  it  worth  while  to  catechize  Sir  William 
Harcourt  on  such  a  point  as  this  will  provoke  a  smile  even 
from  Sir  William's  colleagues.  He  may  rest  assured  that 
no  sensible  Unionist  is  the  victim  of  so  idle  a  curiosity 
as  could  alone  suggest  such  an  inquiry.  His  reso-  i 
lute  refusal  to  answer  will  be  met  with  the  most  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  on  the  part  of  his  political  opponents. 
Even  if  they  had  the  old  machinery  of  the  torture-chamber 
at  their  disposal,  they  could  not  possibly  think  his  evidence 
of  sufficient  value  to  justify  them  in  "putting  him  to  the 
"  question."  But  Mr.  Morley's  position  is  a  very  different 
one.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought  or  said  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule  in  the  days  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in- 
convenient memory  goes  back,  he  is  at  least  known  to  have 
held  at  least  one  very  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  it 
within  a  very  recent  period  of  time.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  was  intro- 
duced that  Ireland  ought  to  be  excluded  under  the  Home 
Rule  arrangement  from  representation  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  to  acceptance  on  the  express  ground  of  its 


effecting  that  exclusion.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  ambiguously  hinted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
this  provision  will  or  may  form  no  part  of  his  revised  Home 
Rule  scheme ;  and  what  the  leader  will  do  no  more  than 
ambiguously  hint  has  been  lately  put  with  considerably 
greater  plainness  and  precision  by  one  of  the  most  important 
of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Spencer's  declaration  on  this 
subject,  moreover,  contains  other  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Morley.  For  Lord  Spencer  not  only  makes  it  clear 
enough  that  what  Mr.  Morley  once  regarded  as  the  chief 
merit  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme  is  to  disappear  from  it,  but 
he  also  pretty  clearly  indicates  one  at  least  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  originally  owed  this  element  of  value.  It 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  "  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  Irish  members  should  be  retained  at  West- 
"  minster  "  ;  and  it  was  only  on  discussion,  after  the  Cabinet 
was  formed,  and  after  hearing  opinions  from  various 
people,  that  they  were  excluded  as  they  were  excluded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill. 

Now  it  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  doubted  anywhere  that 
one,  and  probably  not  the  least  influential,  of  the  various 
people  who  counselled  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members 
was  Mr.  Morley  himself;  and  what  the  public,  therefore, 
have  a  right  to  know  is,  whether  he  has  abandoned  the 
opinion  for  which  he  thus  obtained  practical  recognition  ; 
and  if  so,  why,  and  with  what  views  as  to  the  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  which  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  which 
he   formerly  favoured.    With  a  public,  we  say,  legiti- 
mately expecting  enlightenment  on  these  points,  it  will  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Morley's  already  seriously 
compromised  political  reputation  that  he  has  made  a  speech 
in  which  these  grave  questions  are  only  touched  upon  to  be 
dodged.     It  is  idle  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  handle  such  topics  with  the  irresponsibility  justly 
permitted  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.     Mr.  Morley  is 
nothing  if  not  a  serious  politician,  and  will  lose  ground  by 
any  speech  in  which  he  deals  otherwise  than  seriously  with 
politics.    Nor  can  he,  an  academic  disquisitor  on  political 
subjects — if  ever  such  a  disquisitor  there  was — expect  to 
ride  off  on  the  pretext  that  the  question  as  to  the  form 
of  Home  Rule  which  Mr.  Gladstone  now  advocates  is  a 
purely  academic  one.     Even  if  the   difference  between 
colonial  and  federal  Home  Rule  were  a  difference  of  a 
theoretical  rather  than  of  a  practical  kind,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  mouth  of  a  politician  of  Mr.  Morley's  stamp  to 
decline  the  discussion  of  it  on  that  ground.     But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  he  is  well  aware,  the  difference 
between  the  two    is  not  merely  practical — it   is  vital. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that,  whereas  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  colonial  Home  Rule  would  primarily 
and  directly  affect  Ireland  alone,  while  its  bearing  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  at  large  would,  however  serious, 
be  but  secondary  and  indirect,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  federal  Home  Rule  would  in  logic  presuppose,  and 
in  fact  necessitate,  a  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  our 
whole  constitutional  arrangements.    And,  knowing  this,  he 
cannot  surely  intend  to  advance  so  preposterous  a  preten- 
sion as  that  any  serious  politician  who  has  openly  and 
strenuously  advocated  the  former  of  those  systems  of  Home 
Rule,  and  who  now  finds  it  a  matter  of  general  belief 
that  his  leader   and   his  party  are  about  to  adopt  the 
latter,  is  justified  in  preserving  a  blank  silence  as  to  his 
own  personal  attitude.    Either  he  has  or  he  has  not  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  new  and  revolutionary  Home  Rule 
policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  himself  willing  to  ' 
adopt  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  he  would  be  will- 
ing, on  a  similar  proof  of  necessity,  to  adopt  any  other 
policy  which  would  enable  him  to  regain  office.    If  Mr. 
Morley  has  become  a  convert  to  this  policy,  it  is  his  mani- 
fest duty  to  the  public  to  acquaint  them  with  the  grounds 
of  his  conversion.    If  he  remains  still  unconverted,  it  is  his 
duty  to  separate  himself  formally  from  the  leader  and  the 
party  who  have  deviated  from  what  ho  must  still  believe  to 
be  the  true  path.    The  one  course  which  is  not  open  to  him 
to  take,  without  dealing  the  deathblow  to  his  reputation  as 
a  sincere,  consistent,  and  patriotic  politician,  is  that  course 
of  evasion  and  mystification  which  he  is,  in  fact,  pursuing. 


LORD  DUFFERIN  ON  INDIA. 

IT  is  hardly  a  compliment  to  any  roomful  of  Englishmen 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  require  to  have  the 
value  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  pointed  out  to  them  ; 
and  yet  Lord  Dcfferin  was  right  to  insist  on  that  theme 
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to  his  hosts  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole.  Doubtless,  he  knew  that  he  would  have 
them  with  him,  and  was  speaking  to  others  behind  them. 
In  any  case,  he  stated  in  an  abundantly  luminous  way  the 
reasons  why  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  talking 
of  India  as  a  burden  should  come  to  an  understanding  of 
the  folly  of  their  words.  Lord  Dufferin  was  also  absolutely 
in  the  right  in  explaining  the  deposition  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere  in  terms  which  showed  his  firm  grasp  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  most  likely  to  blame  the  measure 
are  quite  sure  to  have  no  knowledge  either  of  the  position 
of  that  ruler,  of  the  nature  of  his  administration,  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Indian  princes 
whom  we  protect  from  such  enemies  either  as  Nadir  Shah 
or  as  Hyder  Ali  are  under  our  control.  That  is  true  even 
of  the  few  who  can  claim  to  represent  ancient  Powers.  It 
was  doubly  true  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Cashmere,  whom  we 
created.  The  unhappy  young  man  who  has  just  been  pen- 
sioned off  might,  but  for  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment after  the  fall  of  the  Sikh  Power,  have  been  nobody 
and  nothing.  He  would  certainly  not  have  been  a  ruling 
prince.  If,  having  once  set  his  family  up,  we  could  have 
stood  completely  neutral  between  it  and  its  subjects,  he 
would,  supposing  rebellion  had  not  occurred  under  his  pre- 
decessor, have  been  removed  himself  by  some  enterprising 
gentleman  of  the  Hyder  Ali  stamp.  The  badness  of  his 
government  in  sheer  imbecility,  if  not  in  a  more  violent 
way,  was  notorious,Nand  can  only  be  denied  by  ignorance. 
He  has  to  thank  us  for  saving  him  from  the  ordinary  rough 
Oriental  method  of  reform.  Sentimental  people  who  show 
some  inclination  to  make  a  case  of  oppression  out  of  his 
deposition  forget,  or  rather  do  not  know,  that  it  is  only  by 
the  removal  of  such  rulers  as  he  was  that  the  peoples  of 
India  can  be  defended  from  abominable  misrule.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  what  a  danger  such  a  ruler  was  to 
our  power  in  India  as  long  as  he  was  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  country.  Those  who  can  feel  the  force 
of  that  argument  are  already  some  respectable  distance  on 
the  road  to  salvation. 

Lord  Dufferin  insisted  on  the  value  of  that  power  to 
ourselves  in  terms  of  money  with  great  force.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  noblest  argument  for  the  retention  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  has  weight,  and  may  be  fairly  insisted  on. 
A  possession  with  which  we  do  a  trade  of  sixty-four  millions, 
if  it  is  a  burden,  is  one  which  several  of  our  neighbours 
would  be  glad  enough  to  take  off  our  hands.  That  the  trade 
is  dependent  on  the  power  is  made  pretty  clear  by  the 
example  of  China.  China  is  as  populous  as,  or  more  than, 
India.  It  possesses  what  the  peninsula  never  did — a 
settled  Government.  The  Chinese  have  the  will,  and  the 
means,  to  trade.  They  have  more  commerce  with  us  than 
with  any  other  external  Power,  and  yet  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  trade  of  India.  In  India  we  can  make  sure 
that  our  goods  will  not  be  taxed  for  protective  purposes. 
There  may,  it  is  true,  be  people  who  believe  that  an 
independent  India  would  have  been  so  well  educated  in 
sound  principles  that  it  would  cling  to  the  benefits  of  Free- 
Trade.  People  have  been  found  to  believe  that  a  vote 
and  emancipation  would  between  them  turn  a  negro 
into  a  civilized  being.  To  them  this  proposition  may  seem 
credible.  It  may  even  impress  them  as  likely  that 
there  would  be  a  government  in  India  "  to  select  Free- 
Trade  as  its  policy,  and  not  a  welter  of  anarchy.  Some, 
,  again,  there  are  who  would  have  the  virtue  to  main- 
tain that  India  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  way, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to  our  interests.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  their 
meaning  clear.  If  it  is  once  well  understood,  the  import- 
ance of  their  activity  will,  unless  human  nature  has  altered 
marvellously  of  late,  become  small  indeed.  When  humani- 
tarian virtue  and  love  of  liberty  are  once  well  seen  to  mean 
loss  to  the  enlightened  voter,  we  shall  look  to  see  their 
popularity  shrink  into  very  small  limits  indeed.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  thing  about  Lord  Dufferin's  speech  is 
that  it  was  delivered  at  all.  That  a  man  of  the  world,  one 
not  accustomed  to  talk  superfluously,  or  to  kick  at  open 
doors,  should  have  convinced  himself  that  it  was  necessary 
to  insist  on  all  the  elementary  facts  Lord  Dufferin  set 
ibrtli  is  in  itself  a  striking  comment  on  the  political  sense 
of  the  body  politic  of  to-day.  Yet  Lord  Dufferin  did  well 
to  say  it  all. 


M.  FERRY. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  general  want  of  character  which  is 
painfully  conspicuous  in  French  politics  at  present, 
there  is  something  very  refreshing  in  the  toughness  of 
M.  Ferry.  He  has  suffered  a  series  of  disasters.  His 
Government  was  upset  violently.  During  several  Sessions 
he  has  been  conq^elled  to  remain  silent  in  the  Chamber, 
because  his  appearance  in  the  tribune  would  have  produced 
a  storm  of  howls  and  insult.  Finally,  he  has  been  defeated 
in  a  constituency  in  which  he  was  thought  to  be  safe.  A 
tenth  of  this  would  have  swept  most  other  Frenchmen  into 
obscurity.  But  M.  Ferry  is  not  obscure.  His  country- 
men may  hate  him,  but  they  cannot  neglect  him.  And  his 
survival  is  due  neither  to  claptrap,  nor  to  scandal,  nor  to 
popularity-hunting.  He  forces  Frenchmen  to  recognize  his 
individual  force  and  faculty.  When  one  road  is  shut  to  him 
he  takes  another.  This  tenacity  of  his  is  at  least  infinitely  re- 
spectable as  compared  to  the  limpness  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  do  not  profess  to  respect  his  vitality  the  less  because 
its  last  manifestation  has  taken  the  form  of  an  indirect 
answer  to  a  recent  platitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The 
article  in  the  Estafette,  which  he  may  safely  be  taken  to- 
have  inspired,  if  he  did  not  write  it,  is  the  answer  of  one 
who  knows  his  countrymen  well  to  the  absurd  assertion 
that  Frenchmen  are  anxious  for  the  friendship  of  England. 
M.  Ferry  had  perhaps  not  the  advantage  of  having  his 
contempt  stirred  by  this  particular  piece  of  nonsense,  but 
he  answered  it  none  the  less.  In  substance  what  his  in- 
spired paper  says,  and  what  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen 
believe,  is  that  friendship  with  England  is  impossible  for 
them.  They  wish  for  her  removal  from  their  path  or  her 
submission  to  their  power ;  but  her  friendship,  if  by  that 
word  is  to  be  understood  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices 
on  terms  of  equality,  they  neither  believe  in  nor  desire. 
M.  Ferry's  reminder  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
Government  which  did  Fiance  the  shrewdest  turn  she  has 
suffered  since  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  amusingly 
timely. 

The  article  in  the  Estafette  is,  however,  only  a  part,  and 
a  small  one,  of  a  campaign  which  M.  Ferry  has  been  fight- 
ing for  some  little  time,  just  to  remind  his  enemies  that  he 
is  not  yet  extinguished.  On  the  whole,  he  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  Formally  he  has  been  engaged  in 
putting  some  Italians  right  as  to  the  history  of  the  trans- 
actions which  led  up  to  the  occupation  of  Tunis.  On  a 
survey  of  the  controversy  an  impartial  judge  will,  we 
think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  parties  are  much 
in  the  right.  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  say  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  "  Prenez  Carthage,"  or  any  other  foolish  and 
compromising  equivalent  thing.  It  is  not  his  way.  In  so 
far  the  French  are  right.  But  he  never  said  he  would 
oppose  the  occupation.  Why  should  he  1  And  so  the 
Italians  are  right,  in  a  way,  in  saying  he  encouraged  the 
French.  Then  the  French  Ministers  probably  did  say 
that  they  had  no  immediate  intention  of  occupying  the 
Regency.  In  so  far  the  Italians  lie  not.  But  they  never 
said  Fiance  would  never  occupy  it ;  and  so  M.  Ferry  is  right 
insayingthatno  guarantee  was  given.  Very  likely  the  Italians 
began  to  bestir  themselves  in  Tunis,  as  M.  Ferry  says  they  did. 
Then  M.  Ferry  invented  the  Kroumirs  (he  confesses  as 
much,  tongue  in  cheek),  and  thereupon  the  French  walked 
in,  to  the  fury  of  the  Italians,  who  do  not  deny  they  were 
very  angry.  It  is  a  plausible  fable ;  and,  if  the  name  of 
Tunis  was  changed  to  Burmah,  might  be  told  of  other  people 
— only  M.  Ferry  says  nothing  about  that,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  controversy  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  his- 
torian. For  the  moment,  the  most  instructive  thing 
about  it  is  the  information  it  affords  as  to  what  M«  Ferry 
thinks  his  interests  require  him  to  tell.  If  he  is  right,. 
Fiance  is  not  at  this  moment  longing  for  friendship  with 
Germany,  with  Italy,  or  with  England.  That  he  stood 
aloof  from  the  wicked  Prince,  that  he  played  Italy  suc- 
cessfully, that  he  will  have  us  out  of  Egypt — these  are 
the  points  on  which  M.  Ferry  insists.  There  is  no- 
thing friendly  in  any  of  them,  and  the  last  passage 
in  the  debate,  with  its  gird  at  the  "  legendary  atrocities " 
in  Bulgaria,  is  particularly  cool,  to  say  no  more,  to  the 
distinguished  statesman  who  has  undertaken  to  interpret 
the  brotherly  emotions  of  France.  Happily,  M.  Ferry  is 
not  especially  popular  in  France  at  present  ;  and  France  is 
becoming  less  and  less  inclined,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  run 
the  risk  of  putting  its  desires  to  the  test  of  practice.  Only, 
if  M.  Ferry's  unpopularity  melted  away,  and  the  will  of 
France  hardened  a  little,  we  should  soon  see  what  the  love 
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of  Frenchmen  for  peace  and  for  England  amounted  to.  We 
trust  that  M.  Ferry  will  continue  to  prove  that  there  is 
one  Frenchman  whom  unpopularity  and  want  of  office 
cannot  crush. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  AT  BLACKPOOL. 

THE  weighty  address  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  Blackpool  on  Thursday  night  brought 
the  series  of  his  speeches  this  week  to  a  most  effective  close. 
It  went  over  the  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Southport,  and  yet  left  room  for  a  particularly  tolling  side- 
hit  at  Mr.  Morley's  absurd  pretension  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues  to  the  position  of  the  Washington's  and 
Franklins  of  Home  Rule,  the  privacy  of  whose  majestic 
deliberations  is  to  be  held  sacred  until  such  time  as  they  are 
prepared  to  acquaint  us  with  the  principles  and  details  of 
their  new  scheme  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  little  difference,  as  Mr.  Goschen  pointed 
out,  between  these  gentlemen  and  the  American  states- 
men whom  they  fancy  themselves  to  resemble  is  that  they 
have  begun,  as  their  prototypes  did  not,  by  producing 
one  Constitution  which  was  Rejected  by  the  country 
with  contumely.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  "  Fathers "  of 
so  misbegotten  a  progeny  to  suppose  that  their  next 
essay  in  political  procreation  is  to  be  awaited  in  reve- 
rential patience  by  a  whole  community.  The  state- 
ment that  their  first  Constitution  was  "  rejected  with 
contumely  "  we  should  have  thought  to  be  absolutely  un- 
assailable ;  but  a  Gladstonian  commentator  has  replied 
with  the  naif  question,  "Well,  now,  was  it?"  To  which 
we  can  only  answer  in  the  words  "  Well,  now,  wasn't  it  1 " 
For,  if  it  was  not,  its  treatment  by  its  own  parents  is  un- 
natural to  the  point  of  criminality.  The  case  is  either  one 
of  untimely  decease  or  of  premature  interment ;  since,  if 
the  country  has  not  killed  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  he  himself 
has  ostentatiously  buried  it,  and  without  a  word  of  regret. 

Mr.  Goschen's  treatment  of  the  three  points  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  assertion  that  the  Ministerial 
policy  had  tailed  in  Ireland  was  remarkably  complete — 
much  more  so,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  than  much  of  the 
subject-matter  deserved.  When  a  man  who  has  been  three 
times  Prime  Minister  of  England  condescends  to  argue 
that  a  particular  method  of  governing  Ireland  should 
be  abandoned  because  certain  persons  in  England  have 
"  cheered  "  a  conspiracy  which  the  highest  courts  of  law  in 
Ireland  have  declared  to  be  illegal,  it  would  be  more  re- 
spectful to  his  former  reputation  to  ignore  the  argument 
altogether.  The  Court  of  Common  Council,  who  were  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Gladstone  (by  Professor  Stuart?)  to  have 
cheered  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  have  a  right,  however,  to 
repudiate  the  charge,  as  they  have  done ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  quite  natural  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  think  that  the 
applause  was  just  as  "remarkable  and  serious"  a  portent 
whether  it  was  uttered  in  the  Council  Chamber  itself  or 
"  within  the  building " — that  is  to  say,  by  the  casual 
and  irresponsible  loafers  in  the  Great  Hall.  A  states- 
man who  regards  an  unloaded  gun  as  a  no  "  less  remark- 
"  able  and  serious "  thing  to  present  at  the  head  of  a 
r  boy  in  every  sense  of  the  word "  than  a  loaded  one, 
is  evidently  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the  qualities  of 
noteworthiness  and  gravity  by  tests  only  known  to  him- 
self. With  Mr.  Gladstone's  less  frivolous  contentions 
— namely,  that  the  Ministerial  policy  in  Ireland  has 
failed  ( i )  because  agrarian  outrages  in  that  country  are 
not  now  less  in  number  than  they  were,  as  Mr. 
Goschen  puts  it,  in  one  year  carefully  selected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself;  and  (2)  because  the  Government  have 
not  supplied  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
evicted  farms  which  had  been  taken  by  fresh  occupants — 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dealt  at  greater  length. 
He  had  little  difficulty,  of  course,  in  showing,  not  only  that 
the  comparison  of  crime-lists  for  these  two  arbitrarily 
associated  years  was  in  itself  fallacious,  but  that  it  leaves 
out  of  account  altogether  the  matter  of  boycotting  and  of 
the  immense  and  most  valuable  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  that  matter  during  the 
last  two  years.  As  regards  the  question  of  evicted 
farms,  on  which  Mr.  Morley',  it  may  be  remembered,  once 
descanted  with  such  indiscreet  satisfaction,  it  is  simply  not 
the  fact,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  insinuates  (for  he  owns  to 
having  no  grounds  upon  which  to  assert  it),  that  such 
farms  are  lying  derelict  in  the  same  number  as  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  being 


taken  up  and  cultivated  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
confidence  than  formerly ;  and  if  there  is  still  room  for 
greater  activity  in  this  respect,  it  is  solely  due  to  the  still 
surviving,  though  fast  disappearing,  dread  of  that  "strong, 
"  but  peaceful,  opinion,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  which 
once  expressed  itself  in  the  boycotting  and  maiming  of  the 
tenants  who  ventured  to  take  an  evicted  farm. 


THE  ART  CONGRESS. 

TT  is  a  part  of  the  unending  game  which  the  eternal 
-L  Maya,  as  M.  Kenan  might  say,  plays  with  the  children 
of  men  that,  in  spite  of  experience  and  apostolic  authority, 
they  will  persist  in  believing  that,  by  taking  heed,  they  can 
add  to  their  stature.  Accordingly,  they  collect  in  Con- 
gresses from  time  to  time,  with  intent  to  see  whether  by 
talking  about  it,  declaring  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done, 
and  suggesting  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  cooking  appa- 
ratus, they  cannot  produce  literature,  or  science,  or  art,  or 
what  not.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  according  to  precedent 
that  a  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art 
and  its  Application  to  Industry  should  be  formed,  and  that 
it  should  hold  Congresses  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  quite  innocent  thing  to  do,  and  can  produce  no  consi- 
derable harm.  After  all,  no  man  ever  grew  the  shorter  for 
wishing  to  be  tall.  Besides,  when  people  collect  together  to 
talk  about  art,  some  of  them  will  probably  be  interesting, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  sure  to  be  absurd.  In  either  case 
they  are  moi'e  or  less  worth  listening  to.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  Edinburgh  Congress.  We  have  a  good  quarrel  to  do  so 
either  way. 

Really  a  right-minded  man  will  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  Congress.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  art  should 
be  advanced  and  applied  to  industry.  We  all  wish  these 
things  could  be  done,  and  also  that  some  Congress  would  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  how  to  get  over  the  enormous  initial 
difficulty  of  doing  them — that  it  would  tell  us,  namely,  how 
to  obtain  the  art  to  advance  and  apply.  The  eternal  Maya 
instils  a  belief  in  the  human  mind  that  art  is  a  sort  of  a 
something  from  which  any  man  can  cut  slices,  if  only  he 
makes  his  mind  up  to  do  it  and  takes  a  knife.  But  the 
truth  is — as,  indeed,  Mr.  William  Hole  explained  most  ex- 
cellently to  the  Congress — that  art  is  something  which  dwells 
in  a  man's  self,  and  causes  him  to  produce  artistic  things. 
It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  Congresses — or  schools  either, 
for  that  matter — can  confer  this  well  of  life  upon  any  man. 
For  this  reason  we  listen  with  very  languid  hope,  though 
with  placid  approval,  while  the  Marquess  of  Lorne  explains 
what  good  consequences  may  flow  from  the  extension  of  art- 
schools.  Unhappily,  no  great  art  was  ever  taught  in  schools, 
though  the  habit  of  slavish  imitation  has  often  been  formed 
in  them.  Even  that  is  better  than  mere  bungling.  If 
you  cannot  produce  art  yourself,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
imitate  what  other  men  have  done.  Machinery,  whether 
water,  or  steam,  or  scholastic,  can  only  put  existing  things 
together.  It  cannot  create.  But  the  belief  in  machinery 
is  strong  in  the  Congress  —  even  in  Mr.  Watts,  who 
denounces  it  fiercely.  He  thinks,  as  others  have  thought, 
that  it  kills  art.  For  our  part,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that,  where  the  artistic  faculty  exists,  it  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  use  the  machinery.  It  is  not  so  weak  as  to  die  by 
levers  or  water-wheels,  or  triple  expansion  engines  either — 
nor  yet  will  it  come  at  the  beck  and  call  of  schools  and 
Congresses.  For  the  rest,  it  is  idle  to  complain  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  the  sixteenth,  and  that  England 
is  not  Greece.  This  is  his  Sparta  in  time  and  place,  and 
the  artist  must  adorn  it.  If  he  cannot,  he  need  not 
complain  of  want  of  encouragement  or  training.  Let 
him  acknowledge  his  own  want  of  power  and  cease  from 
troubling.  He  is  to  do  his  work  where  he  is,  as  other 
men  have  done,  and  not  ask  to  have  the  world  turned 
upside  down  for  him.  Besides,  if  the  world  were  turned 
upside  down,  is  it  so  sure  that  our  artist  would  make 
so  much  of  it  t  In  the  universe  as  it  is  Mr.  Watts 
has  contrived  to  paint  very  beautiful  pictures.  If  other 
artists  in  other  lines  had  Mr.  Watts's  faculty,  they 
would  make  beautiful  pots,  carriages,  and  wall-papers — 
steam  machinery  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  charms  of  this,  as  of  other  Congresses, 
that  fads  have  their  share  of  it.  Mr.  IIorsley  has  not  been 
wanting  to  himself,  and  has  broken  a  lance  manfully  for 
his  doxy.  Sufficient  justice  is  hardly  done  to  Mr.  Horsley. 
He  is  perfectly  right  in  not  painting  the  nude,  since  he 
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holds  those  opinions  of  his.  And  there  is  another  thing 
which  may  be  said.  It  is  that,  if  painters  give  up  working 
in  that  spirit  and  for  that  taste  which  Mr.  Horsley  de- 
nounces, there  would  be  a  sudden  and  vast  diminution  in 
the  number  of  pictures  of  naked  women  (studies  from  the 
nude  is  the  proper  cant  phrase)  which  cover  so  much  space 
on  exhibition  walls.  Whether  the  interests  of  art  would 
thereby  suffer  is  a  question  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  It  would  do  well  to  devote  a 
day  to  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  clear  its  mind  of  cant 
before  it  started  on  the  discussion.  When  it  had  once 
entered  on  that  straight  and  narrow  path  which  no  cant 
adorns,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  at  the  use  of 
the  undressed  in  art. 


THE  TWELVE-POUNDER  BREECH-LOADING  GUN. 

IT  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  England,  which  was  the  first 
Power  to  adopt  a  breech-loading  field-gun,  should  have  been 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  only  nation  who  still  armed  its  artillery 
with  the  muzzle-loaders,  which  the  majority  of  our  regimental 
officers,  and  a  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  on  the  Continent, 
had  no  hesitation  in  condemning.  Into  the  hotly-debated  question 
of  muzzle-  and  breech-loading  guns  we  have  now  no  intention  of 
straying.  That  classic  battleground  has  at  length  happily  been 
deserted,  and  the  controversy  set  at  rest.  Confidence  in  oneself 
is  doubtless  an  excellent  quality  in  both  nations  and  individuals ; 
but  an  obstinacy  which  maintained  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  fools,  and  we  only  wise,  that  Krupp  with  the  experiences  of 
1870  before  him  was  a  dullard,  and  the  success  of  the  German 
artillery  a  delusion,  is  not  a  trait  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  less  said 
about  it  now  the  better.  With  insular  prejudice  we  tried  an 
English  breech-loading  system,  found  it  defective,  decided  that 
therefore  no  breech-loading  guns  could  be  of  any  value,  and  took 
up  an  immovable  position  on  the  supposed  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility of  tbe  old  muzzle-loaders.  Fortunately  the  march  of  science 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  checked,  great  strides  in  gun  manufacture 
have  been  brought  about,  and  now  again  we  find  in  our  Arsenal 
breech-loaders  of  all  imaginable  sizes,  from  a  quick-firing  gun  to 
the  monster  of  loo  tens  or  more.  The  general  public  who  read  of 
foreign  field-guns  in  the  diaries  of  newspaper  correspondents  were 
always  sceptical  as  to  the  system  of  gunmaking  till  recently  in 
favour,  and  there  has  lately  been  manifested  a  keen  anxiety  both  in 
the  House  and  elsewhere  that  all  our  field  batteries  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  new  arm.  Indeed,  people  seem  now  disposed 
to  attach  an  almost  exaggerated  importance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  12-pounder,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  show  is 
yet  some  way  from  being  the  beau-ideal  of  a  field-piece.  The 
latest  development  of  the  muzzle-loader — namely,  the  13- 
pounder,  had  a  considerable  fire-effect,  but  there  were  dangers  and 
inconveniences  connected  with  its  construction  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  militate  against  its  general  introduction.  Its  weight  as 
a  Horse  Artillery  gun  was  excessive,  its  great  length  rendered  it 
more  or  less  unwieldy,  while  its  enlarged  powder-chamber  made  it 
impossible  for  the  sponge  to  search  out  the  recesses  of  the  bore 
and  introduced  a  considerable  element  of  danger  to  its  detach- 
ment when  a  rapid  fire  was  necessary.  In  power,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  of  fire  it  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  newer  type, 
while  its  projectile  was  practically  much  the  same.  The  breech- 
loader, however,  can  be  made  to  fire  a  larger  charge  without  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  powder-chamber,  and  better  effect  can 
thus  be  obtained.  As  regards  strength  and  durability  the  ad- 
vantage is  with  the  muzzle-loader,  but  not  so  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  The  argument  most  effectively  used  for  muzzle-loaders 
was  that  they  necessarily  consisted  of  fewer  parts  than  breech- 
loaders, and  that,  therefore,  not  only  had  no  complicated  stores 
and  spare  parts  to  be  taken  into  the  field,  but  less  care  in  the 
handling  of  the  guns  was  necessary.  It  was  maintained  that  for 
an  artillery  like  our  own,  when  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores 
must  be  interchangeable,  and  be  used  in  such  various  climates 
as  those  of  our  colonies  and  Indian  Empire,  simplicity  is  of 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  nations  who  rarely  send 
their  troops  beyond  the  Continent.  The  most  modern  forms  of 
closing  the  breech  are,  however,  so  simple,  solidly  constructed 
and  serviceable  as  to  almost  entirely  obviate  this  objection. 
The  unquestionable  advantage  of  the  breech-loader  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  by  using  it,  increased  safety  can  be  obtained  for  the  gun 
detachment.  In  loading  a  muzzle-loader,  even  of  the  obsolete  types, 
some  of  the  numbers  had  to  expose  themselves  a  good  deal.  With 
long,  modern  guns  this  danger  was  increased,  and  the  protection  of 
cover  was  of  little  avail  to  those  loading  the  piece.  Behind  gun- 
pits  or  earth- works  the  detachment  of  a  breech-loader  may  be  all 
almost  wholly  under  cover,  while  even  in  the  open  it  is  protected 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  carriage  in  front  of  it.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing  efficacy  of  small-arm 
fire,  some  protection  in  the  shape  of  shields  must  be  provided  for 
the  gunners  at  close  ranges.  Without  discussing  a  point  concern- 
ing which  there  is  considerable  variance  of  opinion,  we  inay 
observe  that  such  an  innovation  would  be  much  more  feasible,  and 
could  be  made  better  use  of,  in  the  case  of  a  breech-loading  than 
a  muzzle-loading  gun.  There  are  also  some  other  practical  advan- 
tages on  service  w  ith  breech-loaders  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 


They  can  be  easily  unloaded,  and  the  time-fuze  can  he  readjusted. 
It  is  easier  to  come  into  action  with  them  already  charged,  and 
during  a  very  rapid  fire  there  is  less  chance  of  an  accident  than 
with  the  modern  muzzle-loader  of  enlarged  chamber  and  central 
vent.  To  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  new  12- 
pounder,  which  as  regards  power,  velocity,  and  range  is  inferior 
to  no  light  field-gun  on  the  Continent,  we  may  mention  that  its 
weight  is  7  cwt.,  its  length  7  feet  8  inches,  its  calibre  3  inches, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  tough  steel.  It  is  rifled  by 
means  of  twelve  shallow  grooves,  which  have  an  increasing  twist 
for  half  the  bore,  from  I  turn  in  120  calibres  to  I  turn  in  28,  and 
then  a  uniform  twist  of  I  in  28  calibres  for  the  outer  half  of  the 
bore.  It  is  chambered  at  the  breech  to  a  diameter  of  3-625  inches, 
so  as  to  utilize  as  large  a  charge  of  powder  as  possible.  The  breech 
is  closed  by  a  solid  breech-block  swung  on  a  hinge  at  the  end  of 
the  bore.  When  the  gun  is  being  loaded,  this  is  swung  clear  ;  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  fired,  the  block  is  pushed  in,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
revolving  it  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  which  causes  an  interrupted  male 
screw  on  the  breech-block  to  bite  into  a  female  screw  in  the  bore. 
Its  charge  is  4  lbs.  of  a  large-grained,  slow-burning  powder, 
which  gives  the  high  velocity  of  1,700  feet  a  second  to  the  shell, 
and  at  the  same  times  generates  lower  pressures  in  the  bore  than 
is  the  case  with  the  old  powder  known  as  R.L.G. 

While  the  gun  is  comparatively  light,  therefore,  we  find  its 
muzzle  velocity  very  high  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  construction  of  high  velocity  field-guns  is 
invested.  The  gun  and  carriage  must  not  exceed  a  certain 
weight,  in  order  that  sufficient  mobility  should  be  preserved. 
Yet  large  powder  charges  and  light  guns  and  carriages  bring 
about  an  altogether  excessive  recoil.  This  has  to  be  counteracted 
by  a  system  of  brakes  or  hydraulic  butfers.  But  in  thus  check- 
ing the  evil  we  throw  an  enormous  strain  on  the  gun-carriage, 
and,  moreover,  cause  a  marked  tendency  on  its  part  to  "  jump." 
This  not  only  unduly  tries  its  strength,  but  materially  affects  the 
accuracy  of  the  gun.  The  attempt  to  produce  the  extra  100  feet 
^  of  initial  velocity  is  what  does  the  mischief.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  construct  a  suitable  field-carriage  for  a  1,600  feet  velocity 
gun;  but  the  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  a  1,700  feet 
gun  demands  a  carriage  constructed  at  great  expense,  and  even 
then  severely  tries  it.  The  wheels  are  destroyed  by  the  enormous 
torsion  due  to  the  resistance  being  communicated  from  the  tire 
through  the  spokes,  and  all  parts  of  the  carriage  suffer  likewise-. 
Another  disadvantage  of  high  velocity  is  the  uneven  "  jump." 
With  a  lower  velocity  and  a  carriage  of  the  same  weight  the 
"jump"  would  be  much  more  uniform,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
necessarily  be  less,  and  the  differences  would  decrease  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  question  is  altogether  a  most  complex 
one,  and  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  modern  artillerist.  It 
is  impossible  to  strengthen  the  carriage  without  adding  to  its 
weight ;  and  even  now  the  weight  behind  the  team  with  our 
12-pounder  is  greater  than  with  any  other  Horse  Artillery 
gun  in  Europe.  It  would  likewise  be  impossible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rounds  carried- — already  none  too  many — or  to  lighten 
the  equipment  in  any  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  both  the  French  and  German  armies  the  whole  detach- 
ment of  the  Horse  Artillery  are  mounted,  while  with  us  two 
numbers  find  seats  on  the  limber.  The  reduction  of  weight 
caused  by  the  removal  of  two  lusty  "  limber  gunners  "  would 
allow  more  weight  to  be  put  into  the  carriage,  and  still  keep  the 
total  burthen  below  our  present  standard.  If  the  present  high 
velocity  is  to  be  maintained,  this  appears  a  reasonable  solution  of 
a  knotty  point.  There  are,  however,  murmurs  that  this  same 
high  velocity  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  the  candle,  and  that 
shrapnell  is  even  more  effective  when  fired  with  more  moderate 
charges.  The  difficulties  of  providing  a  good  time-fuze  for  the 
12-pounder  have  been  very  great,  and  results  have,  as  regards 
shrapnell,  hardly  realized  expectations.  It  is  not  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  some  modification  of  existing  arrangements  may  take 
place,  and  that,  without  losing  in  effect,  we  may  be  able  to  reduce 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question. 
Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  12-pounder  "  shoots 
like  a  rifle,"  that  its  mechanism  has  proved  thoroughly  service- 
able after  several  years'  use,  and  that  it  is  more  than  a  match  for 
any  field-gun  we  might  have  to  face. 


FOUNDERS'  SHARES. 

AS  has  already  been  stated  in  these  columns,  the  new  system 
of  Founders'  shares  has  hit  the  fancy  of  the  investing  and 
speculating  public.  In  illustration  of  this  we  may  state  that  the 
10/.  Founders'  shares  in  one  particular  Company  are  quoted  just 
now  at  7,000/.,  and  in  another  Company  at  15,000/.;  while  the 
ll.  Founders'  shares  are  quoted  from  140/.  in  one  case,  up  to 
700/.  in  another.  At  the  same  time  the  system  is  criticized  very 
severely  by  many  people,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  hardly  honest.  That  is  of  course  absurd.  The  obligation  resting 
upon  promoters  of  joint-stock  Companies  is  plain  enough.  They 
are  bound  to  take' reasonable  care,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  value  of  the  property  which  they  oiler  to  sell  to 
the  public;  and  they  are  bound,  in  the  second  place,  to  lay  all 
material  facts  before  the  public,  neither  suggesting  anything  false, 
nor  suppressing  anything  true,  so  that  an  intending  subscriber  ancy 
have  full  materials  before  him  to  judge  what  the  securities  are^ 
worth.    If  the  promoters  do  this,  they  clearly  are  not  guilty  of 
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dishonesty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  system  con- 
tend that' it  affords  a  guarantee  to  investors  superior  to  any  other. 
If,  for  example,  promoters  sell  a  property  or  business  for  cash,  they 
may  have  perfectly  honourable  reasons  for  doing  so  ;  but  they  are 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  do  not  themselves  believe  the  pro- 
perty or  business  to  be  worth  the  price  they  ask  for  it.  At  all 
events,  having  obtained  the  money,  it  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  the  Company  afterwards  succeeds  or  fails.  Again,  even 
where  promoters  take  payment  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  shares, 
they  probably  secure  in  money  all  that  they  had  already  laid  out, 
and  they  consequently  stand  to  lose  only  expected  profits.  But 
in  the  Founders'  shares  system  the  promoters  usually  receive  no 
payment  in  cash.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to  issue  only  a  small 
number  of  Founders'  shares — say,  a  thousand  i  /.  shares  for  every 
100,000/.  of  share  capital.  The  holders  of  the  Ordinary  shares 
are  entitled  to  a  preferential  dividend  of  5,  7,  or  10  per  cent.,  as 
the  case  may  be.  And  only  when  this  preferential  dividend  is 
paid  are  the  holders  of  the  Founders'  shares  entitled  to  anything. 
The  more  usual  plan  is  that  they  are  to  get  half  the  surplus 
profits.  Therefore,  it  is  contended  the  promoters  give  the  strongest 
proof  of  their  own  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  business  they  ask 
the  public  to  subscribe  to.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  force  in 
this  contention;  but  it  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  refer  to  existing  shares  at  a  premium.  Meantime, 
we  would  point  out  that  very  often  no  property  or  actual  business 
is  sold.  A  Company  is  formed  and  offered  for  subscription  to  the 
public  not  to  purchase  land,  or  mines,  or  concessions,  or  patents, 
but  itself  to  create  and  carry  on  a  business.  What  is  really  sold, 
then,  is  an  idea,  suggestion,  or  project.  It  may  turn  out  profit- 
able ;  but  if  it  does,  it  has  to  be  made  so  by  the  capital  subscribed 
by  the  Ordinary  shareholders  and  by  the  skill  of  the  managers 
appointed.  In  such  a  case  as  this — and  it  is  the  more  frequent 
case — where  Founders'  shares  are  created,  it  would  seem  only 
reasonable  that  some  limit  should  be  fixed  to  what  the  holders  of 
Founders'  shares  are  entitled  to  take.  Either  they  should  receive 
half  the  surplus  profits  only  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  or 
there  should  be  a  maximum  beyond  which  they  should  not  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  any  one  year.  Of  course,  even  in  such  a 
case  there  is  no  ground  for  charging  the  founders  with  dishonesty. 
The  public  know  what  they  are  agreeing  to,  and,  if  they  do  not 
think  the  price  too  high,  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  vendors  should  be  more  particular.  But  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  we  would  point  out  that,  where  no  actually  existing 
property  is  sold,  they  should  insist  upon  fixing  some  limit  beyond 
which  the  holders  of  Founders'  shares  should  not  he  entitled  to 
participate  in  future  profits. 

The  system  of  Founders'  shares,  then,  is  liable  to  abuse,  like 
every  other,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  dishonest.  Even,  however, 
where  a  Company  formed  upon  this  plan  is  conceived  in  good 
faith,  the  system  is  dangerous.  Every  Company  properly 
managed  ought  to  make  some  provision  for  deterioration.  Ma- 
chinery wears  out,  mines  are  apt  to  become  exhausted,  and  trade 
itself  is  now  and  then  diverted  from  one  channel  to  another. 
Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  formed  in  every  Company  a  sinking 
fund  of  some  kind  or  other.  Further,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  great  prosperity  cannot  be  expected  to  last  for  ever.  There 
are  perpetual  ups  and  downs  in  trade.  Besides,  if  a  Company 
declares  very  high  dividends,  it  is  likely  to  attract  such  competition 
as  will  quickly  reduce  its  profits.  A  well-managed  Company, 
then,  will  build  up  a  reserve  fund  to  provide  against  contingencies. 
But  how  can  there  be  a  sinking  fund  or  a  reserve  fund  formed 
where  Founders'  shares  exist  ?  As  the  holders  of  Founders' 
shares  postpone  their  claim  to  participation  in  profits  until  the 
Ordinary  shareholders  have  received  the  percentage  agreed  upon, 
the  spirit  of  the  contract  requires  that  the  surplus  should  be  fully 
distributed.  The  promoters  evidently  intend  that  this  shall  be 
done.  They  appoint  the  first  directors,  and  in  doing  so  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  select  men  on  whom  they  can  count  to 
carry  out  their  intention.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  where 
Founders'  shares  exist  the  profits  will  be  divided  up  to  the  last 
penny.  It  is,  therefore,  eminently  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  Ordinary  shareholders  that  in  Companies  with  Founders' 
shares  a  provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  articles  of  association 
for  the  gradual  accumulation  both  of  a  sinking  fund  and  of  a 
reserve  fund.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  of  all  to  this 
Founders'  shares  system  is  that  it  almost  inevitably  fosters 
speculation  and  improper  manipulation  of  the  stock  markets. 
Usually,  when  a  Company  of  this  kind  is  brought  out,  only  half 
the  shares  are  at  first  issued.  The  Ordinary  share  capital,  for 
example,  is  fixed  at  200,000/.,  let  us  say,  in  shares  of  1/. 
each,  and  100,000/.  is  first  issued,  the  intention  being  to  issue 
the  remaining  half  of  the  capital  by-and-bye.  The  holders 
of  the  Founders'  shares,  who  are  the  promoters  and  their 
friends,  have  a  very  strong  interest  indeed  to  rig  the  market,  and 
raise  the  Ordinary  shares  to  a  premium.  If  they  do  this,  and 
keep  the  shares  at  a  premium  for  a  considerable  time,  they  will 
probably  be  able  to  issue  the  second  half  of  the  capital  at  a  pre- 
mium. If  they  are,  the  premium  is  a  clear  profit,  and  it  is  divi- 
sible between  the  Ordinary  shareholders  and  the  holders  of  the 
Founders'  shares,  if  it  is  large  enough  to  leave  a  surplus  after  the 
agreed  percentage  is  paid  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders.  Except 
where  there  is  an  actual  or  virtual  monopoly,  the  business  must  be 
extraordinary  indeed  which  can  yield  dividends  of,  let  us  say,  10 
per  cent,  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  promoters  expect  to  receive  much  dividend  on 
their  Founders'  shares  from  the  business  for  which  ostensibly  the 


Company  is  created.  Their  real  calculation  is  that  the  future 
issue  of  shares  will  be  made  at  a  premium,  and  that  out  of  this 
premium  they  will  receive  very  large  returns.  The  system,  then, 
m  its  very  nature  fosters  improper  manipulation  of  the  stock 
markets,  and  undue  speculation.  And  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  strongest  objection  to  the  system — not  the  supposed  dishonest 
arrangement,  or  the  undue  claim  to  participation  in  profits.  The 
objection  might  he  removed  either  by  an  express  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  the  holders  of  Founders'  shares  of  any  claim  to  partici- 
pation in  profits  arising  out  of  the  issue  of  shares  at  a  premium, 
or  by  the  prohibition,  at  the  outset,  of  the  practice  of  issuing 
shares  at  a  premium.  Until  something  of  the  kind  is  done  cautious 
investors  will  do  well  to  look  with  distrust  upon  all  Companies 
with  Founders'  shares.  The  presumption  is  that  the  market  will 
be  rigged  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  profits  from  unwary 
investors. 

There  is  another  way  still  in  which  speculation  is  stimulated 
by  Founders'  shares.  At  the  present  time  issuing  houses  scarcely 
ever  venture  to  bring  out  new  loans  or  Companies  until  they 
have  had  them  either  wholly  or  largely  underwritten — that  is  to 
say,  until  middlemen  undertake,  in  case  the  public  should  not 
subscribe,  themselves  to  take  and  pay  for  either  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  issue.  As  these  middlemen  do  not 
enter  into  this  arrangement  in  the  character  of  investors — on  the 
contrary,  as  they  desire  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  little  or  none  of  the  new  bonds  or  shares — they  must,  of  course, 
be  induced  to  underwrite  by  the  offer  of  some  advantage  which 
the  general  public  do  not  get.  Formerly  they  were  generally 
given  the  shares  or  bonds  at  a  discount  of,  say,  5  or  10  per  cent. ; 
but  now  Founders'  shares  are  found  to  be  more  attractive.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  person  agrees  to  underwrite  a  thousand 
1 /.  shares,  and  is  given  as  a  compensation  one  or  two  Founders' 
shares.  If  the  underwriter  is  lucky,  and  the  public  subscribe 
for  the  whole  of  the  shares,  he  has  his -one  or  two  Founders' 
shares  for  practically  nothing,  and  he  may  be  able  to  sell 
them  for  200/.  or  300/.  apiece  immediately.  Even  in  the  worst 
case,  where  the  public  do  not  subscribe,  and  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  thousand  shares  underwritten  by  him,  he  still  has 
his  one  or  two  Founders'  shares  to  reduce  the  sum  by  which 
he  is  out  of  pocket.  The  Founders'  shares,  at  all  events,  are  sure 
to  be  at  a  premium,  and  may  be  saleable  immediately,  perhaps,  at 
200/.  each.  If  they  are  kept  longer,  they  may  be  sold  at  a  still 
higher  price.  This  plan  undoubtedly  facilitates  the  issues  of 
new  Companies  that  are  coming  out  in  such  numbers  at  present. 
And  by  so  doing  it  encourages  reckless,  and  even  fraudulent,  pro- 
motion. We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  in  every  case  where 
there  are  Founders'  shares  the  promotion  of  the  Company  is 
either  reckless  or  fraudulent.  But  reckless  and  fraudulent  pro- 
moters are  encouraged  to  prey  upon  the  public  by  the  fact  that 
Founders'  shares  are  in  such  request  at  present,  that  by  offering 
them  to  premium-hunters  with  ready  money  at  command  they 
are  able  to  induce  them  to  underwrite  with  very  little  previous 
inquiry. 


RACING. 

WE  thought  it  would  come !  Ten-thousand-pound  stakes 
are  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  weight-for-age  races,  for  a 
handicap  of  that  value  is  to  be  run  for  at  Leicester  in  1 89 1  by 
three-year-olds.  The  example  made  by  Donovan  and  Ayrshire  of 
the  monster  weight-for-age  races  this  season  induces  the  manage- 
ment of  Leicester  races  to  believe  that  a  handicap  of  high  value 
will  be  a  welcome  variety  to  many  owners.  The  Secretary,  in 
recommending  the  race,  points  out  that,  if  the  stipulated  number 
of  subscriptions  is  made,  the  owner  of  every  horse  left  in  after 
the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  the  race  is  to  be  run  will  practi- 
cally have  200  to  I  laid  against  his  horse,  which  in  these  days  of 
post-betting  will  be  a  decided  advantage;  and,  better  still,  that 
"  upon  the  broad  principle  of  handicapping  every  horse  should 
have  an  equal  chance,  in  contradistinction  to  the  weight-for-age 
system  of  racing."  And  this  after  all  the  preaching  against 
handicapping  that  has  been  expended  upon  this  unwilling  genera- 
tion !  A  handicap  of  10,000/.  will,  indeed,  be  worth  "  readying  " 
a  horse  for,  and  the  aforesaid  200  to  I  will  afford  such  satisfactory 
hedging  that  we  think  it  likely  the  Leicestershire  Royal  Handicap 
may  "  commend  itself  to  the  notice  "  of  many  owners  of  racehorses. 
Whether  it  will  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  the  reformers 
who  are  at  present  endeavouring  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  Turf  is  quite  another  question. 

Since  the  famous  Bend  Or  case,  no  objection  against  the 
winner  of  a  race  has  excited  so  much  attention  as  that  which  was 
lodged  six  days  after  the  Cesarewitch  against  Primrose  Day. 
There  were  rumours  of  some  such  possibility  during  the  settling 
at  the  betting  clubs  on  the  Monday  after  the  Second  October 
Meeting,  and  one  or  two  firms  of  bookmakers  refused  to  pay  over 
the  race  until  all  doubts  on  the  subject  should  he  dispelled.  The 
bidk  of  the  Cesarewitch  bets,  however,  were  settled  w-ithout 
much  hesitation,  and  the  announcement  of  an  objection,  on  the 
Wednesday,  came  like  a  thunderclap.  Then  came  five  days  of 
agony;  but  on  the  Monday  of  the  Houghton  week,  just  before 
the  racing  began,  it  was  announced  that  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  had  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  immediate 
effect  was  to  make  Primrose  Day  a  stronger  favourite  for  the 
Cambridgeshire. 
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If  proof  were  needed  that  there  are  valuable  stakes  to  be  picked 
up  in  these  days  by  second-rate  horses,  we  might  point  to  the 
Great  Sapling  Plate  at  Sandown.  This  race  was  worth  1,000/., 
and  the  winner,  Gallivanter,  had  just  been  handicapped  for 
another  race  30  lbs.  below  the  best  of  his  year.  This  colt,  who 
cost  300  guineas  as  a  yearling,  is  by  Galliard  out  of  a  Speculum 
mare,  and  therefore  strongly  inbred  to  Blacklock,  both  his  sire 
and  his  dam  having  been  direct  descendants  of  Voltaire,  while 
his  grandsire  was  himself  inbred  to  that  horse.  The  Orleans 
Nursery  Handicap  of  500Z.,  which  was  run  for  an  hour  later, 
had  a  field  of  fourteen,  and,  according  to  the  published  esti- 
mate of  the  official  handicapper  at  Newmarket,  the  class  repre- 
sented was  almost  as  good  as  that  of  the  Great  Sapling  Plate. 
Sir  J.  Duke's  Swallowfield  was  a  strong  favourite,  on  the  strength 
of  his  good  second  to  Lightfoot  for  the  Kempton  Park  Champion 
Nursery  Handicap  of  i,oooZ.  The  race,  however,  fell  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Blake's  Killowen,  who  started  at  10  to  1  and  won  by  half  a 
length  from  Bert,  from  whom  he  was  receiving  5  lbs. ;  while 
Swallowfield,  who  was  receiving  7  lbs.  from  Bert,  was  beaten  by 
a  neck  for  second  place.  A  field  of  only  half  a  dozen  ran 
for  the  Hersham  Two- Year-Old  Stakes  of  500/.  on  the  Friday. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Maple's  Barbette  was  entered  to  be  sold  lor  1,000/., 
and  consequently  had  to  give  from  9  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  to  each  of  her 
opponents.  Nevertheless,  odds  were  laid  upon  this  filly,  who 
was  believed  to  be  about  2  st.  below  first  class,  and  she  won 
"  with  ridiculous  ease  by  a  length  and  a  half."  The  Temple 
Handicap  of  500/.  produced  a  very  pretty  race.  There  was 
a  field  of  eighteen,  and  Mr.  Maple's  The  Gloamin'  was  made 
the  favourite.  The  horses  kept  in  a  compact  body  for  a  long 
way.  When  they  had  run  about  half  the  course,  Lord  Dudley's 
Maskery,  an  outsider  at  14  to  1,  took  a  slight  lead,  attended  by 
Mr.  H.  Milner's  Athol  Lass,  the  second  favourite.  Maskery, 
admirably  ridden  by  G.  Barrett,  won  by  half  a  length,  while 
Admiral  Benbow,  whew  came  with  a  rush  at  the  end,  finished 
three-quarters  of  a  length  in  front  of  Athol  Lass. 

The  stakes  on  the  first  day  of  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meet- 
ing were  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  previous  Thursday  and 
Friday  at  Sandown.  Now  that  the  Cambridgeshire  is  postponed 
until  the  Thursday,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  some  new  race 
of  value  in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  Without  doubt  the 
Newmarket  authorities  can  be  tolerably  certain  of  obtaining 
large  entries  for  trifling  stakes  at  a  place  where  so  many  horses 
are  trained,  as  was  proved  on  the  Monday  by  the  long  list  of 
nominations  for  the  100/.  and  200/.  Plates,  for  one  of  which  there 
were  no  less  than  forty-three  horses  entered ;  but,  if  racing 
between  horses  of  a  good  class  be  any  object,  prizes  worth  running 
for  ought  to  be  offered.  For  the  Houghton  Handicap  on  the 
first  day,  Colonel  Forester's  Ice  was  put  in  at  the  absurd  weight, 
for  a  five-year-old,  of  5  st.  1 3  lbs. ;  yet  it  was  believed  that  Whistle 
Jacket,  who  had  shown  himself  about  17  or  18  lbs.  inferior  to 
Noble  Chieftain  and  Mephisto,  would  be  able  to  give  her  35  lbs. 
The  heavy  state  of  the  course  upset  all  calculations  of  the 
prophets ;  the  first  favourite,  Whistle  Jacket,  was  beaten  be- 
fore he  had  run  half-way,  and  Boule  d'Or,  a  three-year-old 
by  Bend  Or,  carrying  6  st.  lib.,  and  an  outsider  at  16  to  1, 
made  all  the  running  and  won  by  a  head  from  Harlow,  while 
Ice  was  third.  The  winner  was  ridden  by  a  promising  young 
German  jockey  named  Pache.  Ram  Lai,  a  good-looking  chestnut, 
or  chestnut-roan,  with  a  white  face  and  white  legs,  by  Bend  Or's 
great  rival,  Robert  the  Devil,  won  the  Rous  Nursery.  It  was  a 
beautiful  race,  as  he  barely  won  by  a  head  from  L'Abbe  Morin, 
who  was  only  a  neck  in  front  of  Roraima.  Here,  again,  backers 
were  in  error,  as  they  had  made  Tostig  the  favourite  and 
allowed  the  winner  to  start  at  10  to  I.  Neither  quantity 
nor  quality,  at  least  so  far  as  public  form  was  concerned, 
were  well  represented  for  the  Criterion  Stakes  on  the  Tuesday  ; 
yet  there  are  few  better-looking  two-year-olds  than  the  winner, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Blue  Green,  a  powerful,  rich  dark-bay 
colt  by  Beadsman  out  of  an  own  sister  to  St.  Simon.  On  a  pre- 
vious occasion  he  had  shown  temper ;  now  he  ran  kindly  enough, 
and  the  improvement  which  he  has  recently  made  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  at  Ascot  he  was  unplaced  to 
Keythorpe  ;  for  now,  with  only  4  lbs.  more  between  them,  Key- 
thorpe  was  unplaced  to  Blue  Green.  Nearly  everybody  thought 
that  Strawberry  Hill  had  won  the  Criterion  Nursery ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  race  had  in  reality  been  won  by  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild's  Polonius,  on  whom  T.  Loates  stole  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  course,  and  won  by  a  head.  People  were  so 
occupied  in  discussing  this  unexpected  result  as  to  forget  that 
only  twenty  minutes,  instead  of  thirty,  were  allowed  between  the 
last  two  races,  and  Fear  Disgrace  and  Hayraddin  had  fought  out 
a  close  finish  before  there  was  time  to  bet  on  either  of  them — a  most 
unusual  occurrence  on  a  racecourse. 

The  victory  of  Baron  Rothschild's  Le  Nord  for  the  Dewhurst 
Plate  was  something  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  supe- 
riority which  he  showed  to  Alloway  for  the  Champagne  Stakes 
at  Doncaster ;  for  in  that  race,  when  very  hard  pressed  to  run 
Riviera  to  a  head,  he  had  only  finished  three-quarters  of  a 
length  in  front  of  Alloway  at  even  weights,  whereas  now  he 
gave  Alloway  4  lbs.  and  beat  him  very  easily  indeed  by  a 
length.  This  showed  that  he  had  improved  since  Doncaster, 
and  consequently  Signorina's  hollow  victory  over  him  by  three 
lengths  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  appeared  a  greater  performance 
than  ever.  This  reminds  us  that  the  best  two-year-old  in  France 
this  season  is  also  a  filly— M.  Ephrussi's  Alicante,  a  chestnut 
filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Madeira— and,  if  she  meets  Signorina  for 


the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  next  year,  there  ought  to  be  an  interest- 
ing race. 

There  was  a  decidedly  better  class  of  horses  this  year  in  the 
field  for  the  Cambridgeshire  than  in  that  for  the  Cesarewitch, 
and  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory  race  in  many  ways.  As  soon 
as  the  weights  appeared,  early  in  September,  the  prophets  almost 
unanimously  recommended  Colonel  North's  bay  filly,  Philomel, 
who  had  distinguished  herself  last  year  in  Ireland  as  the  pro- 
bable winner.  As  she  had  been  unplaced  in  the  two  only  races  in 
which  she  had  run  this  year,  and  was  handicapped  to  give  2  st, 
1  lb.  to  a  filly  of  her  own  age — who,  by  the  way,  subsequently  won 
the  Cesarewitch — it  seemed  a  bold  thing  to  make  her  first  favourite. 
On  public  form  alone,  we  think  no  one  would  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  backing  her,  with  8  st.  1  lb.  to  carry ;  and,  although  she 
stood  at  one  time  at  12  to  I,  she  started  at  50.  The  first  race, 
after  the  publication  of  the  weights,  to  affect  the  Cambridgeshire 
betting  to  any  very  marked  extent  was  the  Eleventh  Great  Foal 
Stakes  at  the  First  October  Meeting.  For  this  stake  Mr.  J.  V. 
Laurance's  bay  filly,  Wishing  Gate,  beat  Pioneer,  the  first 
favourite  and  the  winner  of  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes  of 
1,800/.  at  Ascot,  by  three  lengths.  She  is  a  deep-bodied,  power- 
ful, and  well-shaped  filly  on  short  legs,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  that,  with  7  st.  6  lbs— or  9  lbs.  less  than  Philomel — to 
carry,  she  had  a  brilliant  prospect  of  winning  the  Cambridge- 
shire, so  she  was  made  first  favourite.  On  the  3rd  of  October, 
however,  it  was  rumoured  that  she  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial, 
and  she  went  down  at  once  to  25  to  1  in  the  betting,  to  return 
by  degrees  to  14  at  the  start.  At  the  same  weight  as  Wishing 
Gate  stood  Captain  Llewellyn  Jones's  Theophilus,  a  good-looking, 
if  not  exactly  very  stylish,  colt,  by  Arbitrator  out  of  Theodora. 
In  a  race  at  Liverpool  this  year  he  had  beaten  Morglay,  who  in 
his  turn  had  beaten  Miguel,  the  second  in  both  the  Derby 
and  the  St.  Leger;  yet  Theophilus  was  handicapped  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  at  the  same  weight  as  Davenport,  who,  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  the  weights,  finished  three 
lengths  behind  Miguel  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  appeared,  on 
this  form,  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  Theophilus,  so  the  latter 
started  at  9  to  1,  while  33  to  1  was  laid  against  Davenport. 
Goldseeker's  City  and  Suburban  form  had  been  excellent ;  yet  in 
three  other  races,  although  he  had  been  much  overweighted,  he 
had  not  run  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  backers,  more  especially 
when,  with  3  to  I  laid  on  him,  he  was  beaten  by  Redsand  when 
giving  1 1  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age.  If  a  little  long  from  the 
saddle  to  the  hip,  he  has  excellent  shoulders,  strong  loins,  powerful 
quarters,  and  short  legs ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
both  swift  and  powerful  if  he  was  now  to  win  under  8  st.  12  lbs. 
in  heavy  ground.  Zanzibar's  claims  rested  upon  her  form  of  last 
year,  when  she  won  the  Sussex  and  the  Nassau  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood ;  for  this  season  she  had  only  run  once,  and  was  then  un- 
placed ;  but  at  7  st.  7  lbs.  she  was  fairly  treated  for  a  four-year- 
old.  She  is,  however,  very  small — probably  little  more  than 
fifteen  hands  in  height,  nor  is  she  particularly  strong  for  her  size. 
She  was  a  leading  favourite  once,  at  12  to  1  ;  but  a  temporary 
lameness  interfered  with  her  work,  and  she  started  at  100  to  1. 
Like  Zanzibar,  Belle  Mahone  had  not  run  up  to  her  three-year- 
old  form  this  year,  having  been  unplaced  in  each  of  her  "three 
races,  and  she  was  put  into  the  Cambridgeshire  at  the  same 
weight  as  Zanzibar,  who  had  been  unplaced  to  her  at  even  weights 
a  year  ago  at  Doncaster.  She,  again,  is  on  a  small  scale  ;  but.she 
is  beautifully  moulded,  and  has  great  depth  of  girth  for  her  s'ize. 
Another  four-year-old  at  the  same  weight  was  Caerlaverock,  a 
fine,  handsome  colt,  if  just  a  trifle  "leggy,"  who  had  won  the 
Corinthian  Plate  at  Goodwood  ;  and  considering  the  form  shown 
at  the  First  October  Meeting  by  St.  Helen,  he  did  not  do  badly  in 
giving  her  10  lbs.  and  running  her  to  a  head  at  Doncaster;  but 
we  shall  refer  to  him  again  presently.  Some  backers  like  the 
mystery  of  a  "  dark  "  horse,  and  for  these  the  great,  raking,  power- 
ful, if  rather  plain,  three-year-old  filly  Claribelle,  who  had  not 
run  before  in  public  this  season,  but  had  shown  winning  form 
last  year,  was  just  to  their  taste,  with  the  nice  weight  of  6  st.  7  lbs., 
and  20  to  1  laid  against  her. 

The  exceedingly  easy  victory  of  Primrose  Day  in  the  Cesare- 
witch considerably  altered  the  aspect  of  the  Cambridgeshire.  So 
hollow  was  her  victory  that  it  was  believed  she  would  be  but 
little  hindered  for  the  Cambridgeshire  by  the  stone  extra  which 
she  had  earned  by  winning  the  Cesarewitch  ;  for  she  had  appeared 
to  win  that  race  with  quite  a  couple  of  stone  in  hand.  She 
started  favourite  at  5j  to  I,  and  her  stable  companion,  Judith,  a 
three-year-old  that  had  won  a  handicap  at  Epsom  during  the 
Derby  week,  and  was  now  carrying  only  5  st.  12  lbs.,  was  a  good 
deal  backed  at  25  to  I.  Another  race  at  the  Second  October 
Meeting  which  affected  the  position  in  the  betting-market  of  a 
Cambridgeshire  candidate  was  the  Great  Challenge  Stakes.  The 
favourite,  Ileaume,  won  easily,  as  was  expected ;  but  Caerlaverock, 
who  started  at  10  to  I,  gave  the  very  brilliant,  but  equally  un- 
certain, Noble  Chieftain,  who  started  at  11  to  S,  a  most  decisive 
beating  at  even  weights  for  second  place,  and  he  started  fourth 
favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Laureate's  third  to  Donovan 
for  the  Newmarket  Stakes  had  been  better  than  Davenport's  for 
the  St.  Leger,  and  for  the  Hastings  Plate  he  had  given  Freemason 
lolbs.  and  run  him  to  a  neck.  If  a  little  awkward  in  his  slow 
paces,  he  had  grand  action  in  his  gallop  ;  but  it  was  thought  that 
his  feet  were  too  small  to  do  him  justice  in  such  heavy  ground. 
We  may  observe  here  that,  in  order  to  counteract  this  defect  as 
far  as  possible,  his  trainer  ran  him  with  no  plates  on  his  feet.  He 
seemed  fairly  treated  enough  at  7  st.  9  lbs.    As  a  two-year-old 
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he  had  run  Theophilus  to  a  head  when  giving  him  a  stone,  and 
now  h>>  was  to  give  him  only  jibs.,  so  that,  unless  their  relative 
form  had  greatly  changed,  he  was  bound  to  beat  him.  Never- 
theless, Theophilus  was  the  better  favourite.  Shillelagh,  the 
winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  last  year,  had  only  been 
out  once  this  season,  and  he  had  Sst.  lib.  to  carry.  A  great 
compliment  was  paid  to  Prince  Soltykotf's  Mephisto  when  he 
was  handicapped  at  8  st.  1 2  lbs;  but  he  was  said  to  have  done 
great  things  in  a  trial  with  Sheen  and  Gold.  For  the  last  three 
years  Mart  ley  had  been  a  ruinous  horse  to  backers;  this,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  be  his  opportunity  under  the  light  impost,  for  a 
five-year-old,  of  6st.  12  lbs.,  and  at  the  start  he  became  a  strong 
second  favourite  at  7  to  I.  Others  thought  that  the  great,  giraffe- 
necked,  weight-carrying  Rejected,  with  his  large,  flat  feet,  would 
do  well  over  the  heavy  course ;  but  8  st.  7  lbs.  was  a  heavy  weight 
even  for  so  big  and  powerful  a  horse  to  carry.  The  once  famous 
Reve  d'Or's  day  was  generally  supposed  to  be  over  ;  nevertheless, 
she  was  looking  well  and  fairly  muscular,  and,  for  a  five-year- 
old  of  such  celebrity,  she  was  favourably  handicapped  at  7  st.  10  lbs. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Legit's  Honda,  a  plain  filly  with  bent  hocks,  was  backed 
at  20  to  1,  as  she  was  the  chosen  representative  of  the  stable 
which  contained  Veracity  and  Danbydale,  who  had  been  for  a 
short  time  first  favourite,  but  was  scratched  long  before  the  race. 

At  this  time  of  year,  mists,  dark  clouds,  or  rain  too  often 
make  it  difficult  to  see  racing  well ;  but  fortunately  the  light 
was  excellent  when  the  twenty-one  starters  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire got  off,  after  a  couple  of  failures.  It  was  a  good  start, 
and  when  they  had  settled  down  in  their  gallop,  Claribelle  took  a 
clear  lead  and  made  the  running,  as  she  well  might  with  her 
great  size  and  light  burden.  Judith  also  was  well  in  front, 
although  her  stable  companion,  the  first  favourite,  appeared  to  be 
outpaced  from  the  start.  Before  reaching  the  Bushes,  Philomel 
and  Mephisto  were  beaten,  and  a  like  fate  befell  Goldseeker  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  where,  on  the  contrary,  Theophilus,  Laureate, 
and  Mart  ley  rapidly  improved  their  positions.  No  horse,  with 
any  apparent  chance,  was  now  left  in  the  race  with  more  than  7  st. 
9  lbs.  on  its  back,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  may  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  early  defeat  of  the  heavily-weighted 
division.  In  descending  the  hill,  Claribelle,  who  was  still 
leading,  did  not  move  so  freely  as  she  had  done  on  level  ground, 
and,  rolling  a  little  in  her  action,  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  was 
caught  by  Laureate  and  Theophilus.  The  trio  ran  together  into 
the  Abingdon  Bottom,  with  Martley  next  to  them.  That  horse 
appeared  to  be  "  pulling  double,"  but,  just  as  he  looked  most  dan- 
gerous, he  collapsed  quite  suddenly,  like  the  rank  knave  that  he 
is.  On  ascending  the  hill  Laureate  obtained  the  lead,  and  held 
it  to  the  end,  winning  the  Cambridgeshire  by  two  lengths  from 
Claribelle,  who  was  but  a  head  in  front  of  Theophilus,  Martley 
being  fourth,  Wishing  Gate  fifth,  and  the  first  favourite  and 
winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  only  ninth.  The  result  was  an  exact 
confirmation  of  Laureate's  superiority  to  Theophilus  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  the  winner's  performance  was  a  very  fair  one, 
although  nothing  remarkable.  There  was  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  handled ;  for  while 
Warne's  riding  was  praised  by  some  judges,  others  considered 
that  he  finished  rather  wildly.  Laureate  is  a  muscular  though 
not  very  big-boned  colt,  of  a  golden  chestnut  colour,  and  he  is 
much  in-bred  to  Touchstone,  as  his  sire,  Petrarch,  is  in-bred  on 
both  sides  to  that  horse  within  the  third  degree,  while  his 
granddam,  Feronia,  had  two  strains  of  Touchstone  blood,  one 
within  the  third  and  one  within  the  fourth  degree.  He  started 
at  20  to  1,  and  it  is  reported  that  his  owner  won  something 
like  40.000/.  in  bets  by  his  victory. 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Loup  was  un- 
expectedly beaten  for  the  Glasgow  Stakes  by  Mr.  Abington's 
Touchwood,  who  had  been  considered  about  16  lbs.  his  interior. 
If  Loup's  weight  for  the  Free  Handicap  was  correct,  this  would 
make  Touchwood  within  two  or  three  pounds  of  Semolina  and 
Right-Away,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe.  This  was  the  last 
race  of  the  day  ;  but  the  first,  the  Troy  Stakes,  had  been  an 
even  greater  surprise,  for  after  odds  of  5  to  1  had  been  laid  upon 
Mr.  Pose's  Lottie  Smith  against  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Carabinier, 
the  pair  ran  a  dead-heat.  The  stakes  were  divided  and  so  were 
the  bets;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  meant  a  heavy  loss  to  the  layers 
of  odds,  for  according  to  the  laws  of  betting  the  money  wagered 
had  to  be  added  together  and  then  equally  divided. 

On  the  last  day,  which  began  with  brilliant  sunshine  and  ended 
in  torrents  of  rain,  San  Marino  followed  Savant's  example  of 
last  year  by  winning  the  Feather  Plate  as  a  two-year-old  over 
more  than  two  miles — a  terrible  course  for  a  filly  of  that  age. 
Odds  were  laid  on  General  Byrne's  Amphion  for  the  Free  Handi- 
cap, in  spite  of  the  weight  he  was  allowing  his  opponents,  which, 
as  the  event  proved,  was  more  than  he  could  do  in  one  instance, 
as  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  thick-set  and,  according  to  some, 
noisy  chestnut  colt,  Ormuz,  beat  him  by  two  lengths  at  23  lbs., 
after  starting  at  10  to  I.  At  the  weights  it  was  scarcely  a  dis- 
grace to  Amphion,  especially  with  such  heavy  going.  Ormuz 
who  was  once  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  has  now 
won  about  2,326/.  in  stakes.  There  was  a  very  poor  race 
for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  big 
black  colt,  Benhurb,  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  against 
Prince  Soltykoff's  Sheen.  Lord  Dudley's  beautiful  filly,  For- 
midable, was  a  far  better  favourite  than  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Semolina  for  the  Free  Handicap  for  Two-year-olds,  although  she 
was  giving  her  5  lbs.  Here,  again,  it  is  probable  that  the  "  hold- 
ing "  condition  of  the  course  accentuated  the  extra  weight ;  for 


Semolina  won,  after  a  fine  race,  by  three-quarters  of  a  length, 
bringing  up  her  winnings  in  stakes  to  9,285/.,  and  her  owner's, 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  to  over  100,000/.  In  the  next  and 
last  race  of  the  meeting  the  extra  weight  once  more  told  its  tale 
in  the  heavy  ground  by  preventing  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Blue  Green,  the  winner  of  the  Criterion  Stakes,  from  beating 
Baron  Rothschild's  Vermilion.  There  was  10  lbs.  between  them, 
and  after  a  grand  race  the  pair  ran  a  dead-heat.  It  may  he  worth 
while  to  notice  the  sales  of  Chitabob  for  11,000/.,  of  Enterprise, 
the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  of  1887,  for  5,000/. ;  of  White- 
friar,  to  go  to  Germany,  for  4,000/. ;  of  Indian  Prince,  who  ran 
third  to  Ormuz  in  the  race  just  mentioned,  for  2,000/.,  to  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  the  reported  refusals  of  10,000/.  for  Barcaldine 
and  20,000/.  for  Signorina,  a  price  which  was  said  to  have 
been  oilered  and  refused  also  for  liiviera  in  June. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO— THE  GAUR. 

AN  exceptionally  important  addition  to  the  Zoological  Society's 
collection  has  been  made  during  the  last  week  by  the  safe 
arrival  in  Regent's  Park  of  a  young  Gaur  (Bos  gaurus)  from 
Pahang,  Malay  Peninsula,  presented  by  Sir  Cecil  C.  Smith, 
K.C.M.G.  This  animal,  which  is  the  "  bison  "  of  Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen,  is  not  only  "  new  to  the  collection,"  but  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  seen  alive  in  Europe,  and  its  arrival  is 
^>  iewed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  belongs  to  a  race  which  is  said  to  be  of  such  an  untamable 
disposition,  that  no  member  of  it  has  yet  lived  for  any  length  of 
time  in  captivity,  however  young  it  may  have  been  when  cap- 
tured. The  present  animal  is  a  young  bull,  presumably  about  two 
years  old,  and  is  one  of  a  herd  of  gaurs  taken  in  April  last  by  the 
Sultan  of  Pahang,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  under  his  direction. 
We  gather  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  capture  from  an 
extremely  interesting  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Singapore  Free 
Press  and  in  the  Field,  and  which  was  apparently  written  by  an 
eyewitness.  It  appears  that  the  Sultan,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  capturing  a  herd  of  gaurs,  chose  for  the  site  of 
his  undertaking  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  skirted  on  three 
sides  by  the  river,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  junction  with  the  mainland,  which  was  known 
to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  a  herd  of  these  animals,  which  were 
accustomed  to  come  down  from  the  high  hills  at  the  burst  of 
the  monsoon  and  take  up  their  quarters  there.  Having  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  neighbourhood  with  about  1,500  men, 
he  set  them  to  work  to  build  a  strong  fence  to  enclose  the 
whole  promontory,  with  the  exception  of  the  side  next  to  the 
mainland,  which  was  to  be  left  open  for  the  gaurs  to  enter ; 
before  the  fence  was  half  finished,  however,  the  animals  un- 
expectedly arrived,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  excessively 
hard  work  that  the  fence  was  completed  and  they  were  secured. 
The  next  day  a  small  pen  about  twenty  yards  square  was 
constructed  within  the  enclosure,  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
river,  and  into  this  the  whole  herd,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
head,  was,  with  considerable  difficulty,  finally  driven.  The  scene 
which  ensued  appears  to  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  one, 
and  we  quote  the  account  of  it  verbatim  : — "  It  was  a  magnificent 
sight  to  see  these  great  beasts  congregated  together,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  similar  spectacle  has  ever  been  witnessed 
before  by  a  European,  or  indeed  by  any  one.  Terrified  by  the 
noise  of  the  beaters  and  wild  with  fear,  the  great  creatures  ap- 
peared almost  mad,  and  rushed  about  attacking  each  other  with 
indescribable  fury.  Luckily  a  deep  drain  had  been  cut  alongside 
the  barricade,  and  this  prevented  their  charging  it,  otherwise 
they  would  have  speedily  liberated  themselves.  As  it  was,  they 
continued  to  charge  and  fight  like  demons,  amidst  the  yells  and 
cheers  of  the  excited  crowd,  until  at  nightfall  ten  of  the  noble 
beasts  lay  dead  or  dying.  Two  more  succumbed  during  the  night, 
and  it  was  a  pitiable  sight  next  morning  to  see  the  twelve 
survivors  all  jaded  and  gory,  utterly  exhausted,  but  still  vicious 
and  '  game.' "  Ultimately  these  twelve  survivors,  by  being  driven 
in  single  file  down  a  narrow  alley  about  five  feet  wide  between 
strong  fences  erected  for  the  purpose,  were  safely  caged  and 
floated  on  covered  bamboo  rafts  down  the  river  to  Pekan,  the 
capital  of  Pahang,  and  one  of  them — the  animal  now  in  the  Zoo 
— was  presented  to  Sir  C.  C.  Smith,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  by  whom  it  has  been  sent  to  England. 

The  gaur,  which  extends  its  range  from  Ilindostan  through 
tli"  Indo-Chinese  countries  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  the  largest 
and  fiercest  of  wild  cattle,  and  is  said  to  be  not  only  untamable, 
but  so  fierce  that  it  will  hold  its  own  against  the  tiger.  It  grows 
to  an  enormous  height,  bulls  measuring  eighteen  hands  at  the 
withers  being  apparently  not  uncommon  ;  and  specimens  have 
been  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  well-known  sportsmen,  which 
far  exceeded  even  this  great  height.  For  example,  one  killed  by 
Mr.  Ditmas  stood  not  less  than  20  hands  35  ins.,  or  6  ft.  1 1£  ins., 
at  the  withers ;  and  as,  like  the  well-known  gayal,  it  has  a 
ridge  running  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  it  appears  even 
taller;  Mr.  Ditnias's  bull  measured  7  ft.  3;}  ins.  to  the  top  of 
this  dorsal  ridge.  The  back  is  curiously  arched,  forming  a 
fairly  continuous  curve  from  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
skull  is  massive,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  large  semi-cylindrical 
crest,  rising  above  the  base  of  the  horns.  The  muzzle  is  large 
and  full.    The  horns  in  the  adult  bull  are,  like  the  skull  that 
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bears  them,  very  strong  and  massive  ;  they  extend  outwards  from 
the  head,  and  the  points  are  turned  upwards  and  inwards. — A. 
good  head  is  shown  at  the  Zoo,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  stall  in 
which  the  gaur  is  confined. — The  colour  of  the  animals  is  a  very 
deep  brownish-black,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  tuft  on  the 
forehead  between  the  horns,  and  four  "  white  stockings."  There 
is  no  dewlap  in  either  sex. 

"  Jack,"  as  the  new  arrival  is  called,  is  but  a  small  beast, 
standing,  as  nearly  as  we  can  guess,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hands.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  bull  does  not  attain 
his  full  growth  until  his  tenth  year,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  even  the  enormous  proportions  that  we  have  mentioned. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  in  very  bad  condition,  being  indeed 
little  more  than  a  bag  of  bones,  the  result  of  his  long  journey, 
during  which,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  understand,  he 
appears  to  have  been  fed  principally  on  bananas  and  other  fruit ; 
but  we  believe  he  already  shows  a  marked  improvement,  and  he 
certainly  takes  kindly  to  the  good  clover  hay  with  which  he  is 
supplied,  and  appears  to  have  settled  down  comfortably  in  his 
new  quarters  in  the  Antelope  house,  in  the  stall  next  to  those 
occupied  by  the  Indian  cattle  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  shows  no  signs  of  wildness,  in  the  sense  of  being  frightened  by 
his  surroundings,  but  at  the  same  time  appears  to  be  anything  but 
an  amiable  character,  as  he  will  not  allow  his  keeper  to  enter  his 
stall,  and  has  rather  a  startling  trick  of  suddenly  striking  at  the 
bars,  in  a  very  suggestive  manner,  when  any  one  is  looking  at 
him.  If,  as  we  hope  may  be  the  case,  he  should  live  to  maturity, 
it  will  be  most  interesting  to  watcli  his  development,  and 
especially  to  see  whether  constant  care  and  attention  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  him,  if  not  tame,  at  least  amenable 
to  discipline.  Should  he,  however,  retain  his  present  ferocity  as 
he  increases  in  size  and  weight,  he  will  be  anything  but  a  pleasant 
animal  to  manage. 


THE  ART  CONGRESS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

rriHE  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  and 
J-  its  application  to  Industry,  which  held  its  first  Congress 
last  year  in  Liverpool,  has,  during  the  past  week,  been  enjoying 
itself  and  enlightening  the  world  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  An 
omniscient  American  prophet  warned  those  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  thinking  of  following  the  example  of  the  English 
Congress-going  artists  that  the  Edinburgh  meeting  was  to  be 
given  over  wholly  to  amateurs,  and  that  all  artists  would 
certainly  wash  their  hands  of  it.  He  has  proved  to  be  no  better 
informed  than  the  ordinary  American  correspondent  in  England 
who  pretends  to  possess  the  most  accurate  information  of  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  every  living  person  from  Royalty  down. 
Papers  have  been  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Congress  by 
Messrs.  Briton  Riviere,  Watts,  Hodgson,  Horsley,  Yeames,  W. 
P.  Richmond,  and  Onslow  Ford,  amongst  Royal  Academicians. 
The  decorative  artists  have  been  represented  by  their  prophets, 
Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane ;  Messrs.  D.  W. 
Stevenson,  Hole,  Mackay,  and  AVingate  spoke  for  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  Amongst  architects,  Messrs.  Statham, 
Plashill,  Rowand  Anderson,  and  Sedding  read  important  papers. 
The  interests  of  sculpture  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  and  Mr.  George  Simonds.  The  pro- 
moters of  Home  Arts  and  Industries  were  present  in  great  force. 
Three  Art  Professors  attended  the  Congress  as  spectators,  and 
finally  the  despised  body  of  art  critics  was  well  represented 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Spielmann.  The  foregoing  cata- 
logue of  names  will  suffice  to  show  that,  so  far  from  leading 
men  in  the  world  of  art  abstaining  this  year  from  taking  part 
in  the  Congress,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  Edinburgh  does  not  possess  a  population  comparable  in 
number  to  that  which  throngs  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
and  the  number  of  persons  attending  the  Congress  has  shown 
a  considerable  falling  oil' as  compared  with  last  year.  Names  and 
numbers  are,  however,  of  little  importance.  The  questions  that 
have  to  be  mainly  considered  are  what  was  said  by  the  speakers 
and  was  it  worth  saying? 

The  Marquess  of  Lome,  in  his  presidential  address,  naturally 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  attempting  to  rival  the  masterly- 
review  of  the  present  position  of  art  in  this  country  with  which 
the  Liverpool  Congress  was  opened  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 
After  briefly  replying  to  those  who  object  to  the  holding  of  any 
Congresses  whatever,  and  especially  of  a  Congress  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  problems  connected  with  the  development  of  art,  he 
proceeded  to  review  and  discuss  the  opinions  expressed  at  the 
Liverpool  Congress,  and  the  more  useful  and  practicable  proposals 
there  made.  He  criticized,  not  undeservedly,  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural monstrosities  with  which  the  grey  metropolis  of  the 
North  has  of  late  encumbered  herself ;  and,  in  a  light  and  pleasant 
manner,  he  opened  the  way  for  the  heavier  professional  discussions 
which  win-  to  follow. 

The  solid  business  of  the  meeting  began  with  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  admirable  address,  wherein  he  stated,  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force,  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  a  work 
of  art  is  regarded  by  artists  and  the  public.  Artists  ask  first, 
"  How  is  it  done  ?  "  The  public  inquires,  "  What  does  it  mean  P  " 
He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  effect  of  modern  science  upon 
art,  and  snowed  how  the  artist  is  often  forced  to  sacrifice  scientific 
accuracy  to  artistic  necessity.  The  photographs  of  animals  caught 


in  rapid  motion  are  of  little  use  to  artists,  because  the  artist  paints 
for  the  human  eye,  and  not  for  the  delight  of  a  drop-shutting 
camera.  Mr.  Riviere's  address  will  doubtless  attract,  as  it  de- 
serves, more  attention  from  artists  and  the  public  than  any  other 
recent  utterance  by  the  prophets  of  art. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  once  more  contributed  to  the  Congress  proceed- 
ings a  paper  full  of  suggestion.  He  lamented  that  art  is  not  now- 
adays felt  to  possess  any  real  and  natural  place  amongst  the  con- 
stituents of  our  national  dignity.  The  uglier  the  surroundings  of 
life,  the  more  need  is  there  for  art ;  but  the  Puritanism  of  the  past 
two  centuries  has  killed  out  many  artistic  traditions  which  might 
now  be  flourishing  ;  only  the  pictorial  art  survives  and  produces 
pictures  in  unhealthy  profusion.  "Art,  child  of  leisure  and  the 
sun,"  is,  moreover,  an  essential  thing  for  a  people  to  produce  if 
it  has  any  ambition  to  be  remembered  as  great  by  future  genera- 
tions. Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage  are  little  more  than  names.  The 
artistic  productions  of  otherwise  forgotten  Etruria  keep  her 
memory  green  to  the  present  day.  The  self-same  lesson  was  incul- 
cated by  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone  in  a  paper  wherein  he  greatly  railed 
against  the  dulness  and  blundering  stupidity  of  Municipal 
Councils,  and  more  especially  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool.  If 
the  experience  of  other  cities  is  worth  anything,  the  Piccadilly 
Omjihalos,  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  to  be 
commemorated  as  long  as  Aberdeen  granite  lasts,  is  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  monstrosity  by  whatever  the  London  County  Council 
may  hereafter,  in  its  turn,  create. 

Last  year  the  outsiders  fell  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
denounced  it  and  all  its  works.  This  year  the  Academicians 
have  turned  and  rent  South  Kensington.  The  Government  Ait 
Schools  have  failed,  so  said  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Horsley,  and 
no  one  was  found  to  disagree  with  them.  The  former  speaker 
justly  protested  against  the  uniform  and  stereotyped  system  of 
education  decreed  by  the  existing  laws.  Mr.  Horsley  further  and 
very  justly  criticized  the  action  of  the  Government  in  employing 
a  foreigner,  resident  in  England,  both  to  design  our  coinage  and 
to  commemorate  in  bronze  one  of  our  greatest  national  heroes. 
But  when  he  proceeded  to  protest  against  artists  studying  from 
the  nude  model,  the  audience  vigorously  protested,  and  a  Quaker 
lady  arose  and  tore  his  argument  to  pieces. 

More  than  one  speaker,  notably  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  though  we 
were  not  already  overburdened  with  Government  interference. 
Socialism  in  one  form  or  another  is  always  liable  to  insinuate 
itself  where  two  or  three  artists  are  gathered  together.  The 
Liverpool  Congress  laid  itself  very  justly  open  to  criticism  on 
this  score.  Bookbinders  who  prided  themselves  on  insinuating 
their  souls  into  their  bindings  ;  decorators  not  content  with  making 
good  decoration,  but  primarily  desirous  (so  they  said)  of  giving 
expression  to  ideals  too  lofty  for  ordinary  man — all  sorts  of  un- 
wholesome faddists'  strutted  for  a  while  upon  the  novel  stage 
in  a  most  unedifying  manner.  What  they  said  has  fortunately 
been  printed,  and  has  since  received  well-merited  castigation. 
There  was  less  of  this  kind  of  thing  at  Edinburgh.  One 
speaker  after  another  stated,  in  plain  enough  terms,  that  the 
first  business  of  a  craftsman  is  to  attain  mastery  in  his  craft. 
However  fine  his  ideals  and  moral  aims  may  be,  they  are  no 
compensation,  they  count  for  nothing  in  the  balance  if  his 
execution  be  bad.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is 
much  more  so  in  decoration.  If  a  painter  may  not  reckon  to 
his  credit  a  noble  conception,  unless  he  is  able  to  give  it  clear 
and  beautiful  expression,  how  much  chance  has  a  bookbinder 
of  forgiveness,  however  great  his  homage  for  the  author  whose 
book  he  binds,  if  his  binding  be  bad  in  itself?  If  the  binding 
be  good,  the  pages  within  it  may  be  blank,  and  it  will  make 
no  difference.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Congress  was  pure  of  Socialism.  It  sinned  in  this 
respect,  but  it  sinned  less  than  its  predecessor.  An  Art  Con- 
gress is  not  a  political  platform,  and  its  promoters  must  be 
warned  not  to  let  it  become  one,  unless  they  desire  that  it  be 
doomed  to  disruption  and  swiftly  following  death.  The  warn- 
ing has,  however,  been  received,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acted 
upon.  Socialism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  only  too  much  of 
a  political  factor  already.  Socialist  artists  will  find  themselves 
most  unwelcome  guests  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
where  their  hosts  are  the  bloated  capitalists  by  whose  foresight 
those  towns  have  been  made. 

To  chronicle  all  the  panaceas  for  Philistinism  proposed  by  the 
various  speakers  at  the  Congress  would  be  to  make  too  great  a 
demand  upon  a  reader's  patience.  Sir  James  Gowans,  the  Lord 
Uean  of  Guild,  would  form  in  every  great  city  a  Court  of  Taste, 
which  should  possess  the  power  of  veto  upon  the  erection  of  any 
building  judged  by  it  to  be  hideous.  Thank  Heaven,  no  such 
interference  with  public  liberty  is  conceivably  possible.  More 
than  one  architect  called  for  legislation  to  prevent  any  man  from 
acting  as  an  architect  without  a  diploma  granted  by  an  established 
examining  body.  Is  the  examination  craze  destined  to  invade  every 
possible  branch  of  human  activity?  Wiser  was  Mr.  Statham  in 
his  excellent  suggestions  about  the  laying-out  of  towns.  The 
distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  accidental  picturesqueness 
of  mediaeval  cities,  and  the  bungling  and  cojiseious  imitations  of 
it  which  are  in  favour  with  certain  people,  was  one  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  the  natural  line  for  a  street.  No  one  would  lay  out 
a  new  town  in  level  country  witli  narrow  crooked  lanes.  The 
proportion  between  the  height  of  houses  and  the  width  of  the 
street  is  likewise  an  important  consideration.    Many  medieval 
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streets  are  picturesque  notwithstanding  their  narrowness,  but 
their  builders  would  certainly  have  made  them  broad  if  they 
could.  The  limits  imposed  by  walls  of  fortification  necessarily 
cramped  the  space  available  for  roadways — a  matter  of  little 
importance  when  wheeled  vehicles  were  few.  We  live  under 
different  conditions,  and  any  art  we  have  must  arise  out  of,  and 
harmonize  with,  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Yeames  protested  against  exhibitions  and  competition 
generally,  and  dwelt,  not  -without  reason,  upon  their  injurious 
effect  upon  art.  But  these,  again,  are  the  conditions  under 
which  artists  have  to  work,  and  conditions  of  life  can  only 
be  changed  very  gradually.  If  you  want  art,  Mr.  Buskin 
used  to  say,  you  must  turn  your  social  system  upside  down 
and  make  the  world  a  totally  different  kind  of  place  from 
what  it  now  is.  The  cart  could  not  be  set  more  accurately 
before  the  horse.  No  nation  or  people  ever  lived  for  art. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  have  to  procure  their  bread  and  butter 
first,  and  when  that  is  done  may  take  their  pleasure.  Art 
has  to  come  after  the  work  of  the  world.  The  form  it  takes 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  that  work  at  a  given  date.  Artists, 
of  all  people,  have  nothing  to  do  with  altering  the  conditions 
under  which  the  world's  work  is  done.  Their  business  is  to  pro- 
vide pleasure  and  delight  for  men  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  If 
they  cannot  do  this,  let  them  make  way  for  others  who  can,  and 
let  them  silently  turn  to  some  honest  trade  for  a  living.  "When 
Mr.  Yeames  protests  against  medal-hunting  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  it  by  French  exhibitions  and  the  like,  we  are  heartily 
at  one  with  him  ;  but  the  system  of  exhibition  may  indeed 
be  much  changed,  but  scarcely  abolished.  Modern  needs  demand 
it. 

Amongst  the  remaining  papers,  two  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner  on 
technical  subjects  will  be  of  permanent  value  in  their  printed 
form.  What  the  sculptors  had  to  say  was  likewise  of  interest; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  look  for  too  much  from  Government  patronage 
and  legislative  enactments.  We  do  not  expect,  in  the  near 
future,  to  behold  municipalities  spending  public  funds  upon 
sculptural  decorations  for  public  buildings.  Sculpture  must,  in 
the  main,  strive  to  attract  the  attention  of  generous  rich  men. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  far  wiser,  and  would  keep  the  donor's 
memory  far  more  green,  if  many  of  those  who  now  leave  legacies 
to  demoralizing  so-called  philanthropic  institutions  were  to  ex- 
pend such  sums  upon  the  decoration  of  the  cities  within  which 
their  lives  have  been  passed.  The  completion  of  the  sculptured 
decoration  of  St.  George's  Hall  would  probably  be  a  more 
actually  useful  work  than  the  foundation  of  two  orphan  asylums. 
Architects,  as  Mr.  Muffins  suggested,  would  do  well  to  provide 
plenty  of  space  for  sculpture  in  their  buildings.  Mr.  Stirling  Lee, 
ill  treated  as  he  has  been  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  has 
gained  knowledge  by  bitter  experience,  and  his  paper,  if  read 
between  the  lines,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  the  Congress  called  forth. 

The  foregoing  brief  epitome  will  suffice  to  show  what  were  the 
tendencies  which  found  chief  expression  at  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
gress. On  all  hands  the  cry  was  for  better  education  of  the 
public.  In  this  matter  artists  must  lead  the  way.  The  public 
taste  always  lags  behind  the  taste  of  the  artists  at  any  given  day. 
The  better  they  educate  themselves  the  more  wide  and  enlightened 
will  be  the  support  they  receive. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  money  market  has  been  quiet  throughout  the  week,  with 
a  gradual  and  steady  rise  in  rates.  Almost  every  day  there 
were  rumours  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  would  be  sent  to  Brazil. 
But  the  rumours  have  not  proved  true,  and,  in  fact,  more  gold 
has  been  received  from  abroad  than  has  been  exported.  The 
withdrawals  for  Scotland,  too,  have  proved  smaller  as  yet  than 
was  anticipated.  Still  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
very  low.  The  Scotch  demand  will  amount  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  at  any  moment  there  may  be  large 
exports ;  while  imports  on  a  considerable  scale  are  not  to  be 
looked  for,  unless  the  great  financial  houses  again  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  market.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  therefore, 
that  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
will  be  very  firm  all  through  this  month.  But  the  general  im- 
pression at  the  same  time  is  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
stringency.  Apparently  the  large  coinage  of  silver  this  year  is 
greatly  diminishing  the  demand  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
upon  the  London  money  market  for  coin.  The  rise  in  prices  and 
wages  necessitates  a  largely  expanded  coin  circulation,  and  evi- 
dently the  new  silver  has  satisfied  the  demand  to  a  greater  extent 
than  most  people  were  prepared  to  find. 

The  price  of  silver  has  again  risen  considerably  this  week. 
Business  was  done  on  Thursday  at  as  much  as  43|t?-  per  oz.  The 
demand  for  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China  has  been  con- 
siderable all  through  the  year.  And  it  is  expected  that  at  the 
coming  Session  of  Congress  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  coined  in 
the  United  States  will  be  doubled.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
recent  rise  is  the  buying  by  the  Mint.  As  long  as  that  buying 
continues  the  rise  must  go  on.  The  half-sovereigns  coined  pre- 
viously to  the  present  reign  are  now  being  withdrawn,  and  it  is 
understood  that  those  of  the  present  reign  will  in  due  course  also 
be  withdrawn.    And  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  seeing 


how  far  silver  can  take  the  place  of  half-sovereigns,  the  latter 
being  a  much  more  costly  coin.  Silver  obviously  meets  the  needs 
of  the  working  classes  better  than  gold.  But  whether  the  well- 
to-do  classes  will  be  content  to  carry  about  much  of  the  cumber- 
some silver  coins  remains  to  be  seen.  And  it  is  to  be  anticipated 
that,  if  the  silver  circulation  is  very  largely  increased,  there  will 
before  long  be  a  loud  outcry  from  the  bankers.  As  long  as  trade 
is  active  silver  will  circulate  freely;  but,  as  soon  as  trade  begins 
to  fall  off,  it  will  be  paid  into  the  banks  by  their  customers  all 
over  the  country.  If  the  banks  could  be  sure  that  the  Bank  of 
England  would  take  the  silver  from  them,  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves.  But  is  it  likely  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  do 
so  ?  And,  if  it  does  not,  what  are  the  banks  to  do  with  a  mass 
of  coins  which  they  can  neither  force  again  into  circulation  nor 
treat  as  a  reserve  ? 

The  stock  markets  have  continued  quiet.  The  fortnightly 
settlement  occupied  the  first  three  days,  and,  as  yesterday  was 
a  holiday,  business  practically  came  to  an  end  on  Thursday 
evening.  Therefore,  few  cared  to  enter  into  fresh  engagements. 
On  the  Berlin  Bourse,  too,  the  monthly  Liquidation  was  going  on, 
and  yesterday  the  Liquidation  on  the  Paris  Bourse  began.  All 
this  exercised  a  temporary  influence.  A  more  permanent  cause 
for  the  pause  in  speculation  is  the  uncertainty  respecting  the 
money  market.  Then,  again,  speculation  has  been  carried  too 
far  in  Berlin.  Prices  everywhere  are  exceedingly  high.  The 
rise  in  prices  and  wages  that  is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad 
threatens  to  increase  very  considerably  the  working  expenses 
of  industrial  Companies.  And  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Company  has  deepened  the 
distrust  of  American  railroad  management.  If  bonds  so  lately 
brought  out  by  one  of  the  greatest  London  houses  are  worth  no 
more  than  they  are  now  represented  to  be,  what  is  the  value  of 
any  divisional  bond  of  any  A  merican  railroad  Company  ?  So  people 
are  indignantly  asking.  And,  consequently,  an  immense  mass  of 
American  railroad  bonds  has  been  sold  this  week.  Lastly,  drought 
and  over-speculation  have  combined  to  bring  about  a  pause  in  the 
market  for  South  African  land  and  mining  shares.  Doubtless, 
too,  the  attention  of  the  public  is  being  diverted  from  the  older 
securities  to  the  shares  of  new  Companies  which  are  coming 
out  in  such  multitudes,  the  newest  fancy  being  Founders'  shares. 

Healings  in  South  African  securities  of  all  kinds  have  been  on 
so  large  a  scale  for  a  long  time  past  that  practically  it  is  found 
impossible  to  arrange  the  accounts  at  the  ordinary  settlements. 
Very  many  brokers  and  jobbers  in  consequence  are  weeks,  and 
even  months,  behindhand  in  their  settlements,  and  practically  do 
not  know  how  they  actually  stand.  The  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  this  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  not  admitted  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House.  In  any 
case  the  result  is  such  a  confusion  that  business  has  been  greatly 
checked  of  late,  and  that  many  brokers  are  unwilling  to  continue 
their  risks.  The  matter  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  this 
week,  as  one  broker,  unable  to  obtain  delivery  of  shares  purchased 
for  a  client,  bought  them  in  the  market,  inflicting  loss  upon  inno- 
cent persons. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Ilailroad  Company  is  growing  stronger. 
The  committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders has  had  two  interviews  with  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  & 
Co.,  from  the  second  of  which  they  came  away  very  much  dis- 
appointed, and  even  angry.  The  members  are  at  present  strongly 
indisposed  to  accept  the  plan,  and  it  looks,  consequently,  as  if  it 
would  be  rejected  by  the  British  bondholders  at  all  events,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  receiver  will  have  to  be  appointed.  The  chief 
objections  of  the  bondholders  are :  first,  that  the  shareholders, 
who  are  nearly  all  Americans,  are  asked  to  bear  no  part  of  the 
loss,  the  whole  of  it  being  thrown  upon  the  bondholders,  who  are 
in  considerable  numbers  Europeans  ;  secondly,  that  the  floating 
debt  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  bonded  debt,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  a  priority ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  t  he  different  classes  of  bondholders  is  not  equitable. 

The  County  Council  has  this  week  appeared  as  a  borrower  for 
the  first  time.  It  proposes  to  raise  a  million  of  stock  bearing 
2h  per  cent,  interest,  the  minimum  price  being  88.  This  would 
yield  just  il.  16s.  g\d.  per  cent.  The  market,  however,  takes  a 
more  favourable  view  of  the  credit  of  the  Council  than  it  ventured 
to  do  itself.  It  observes  that  the  Government  Two  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  are  much  higher,  and  therefore  it  argues  that  this  new 
stock  is  entirely  too  cheap.  The  result  is  that,  even  before  the 
time  for  tendering  has  come,  there  is  a  premium  of  3{.  If  the 
allotments  are  at  this  latter  price — that  is  91  £ — the  yield  will 
be  under  i\  per  cent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
are  the  eager  buyers  of  this  stock.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
bona  Jide  investors  are  satisfied  with  a  yield  of  less  than  i\  per 
cent,  for  their  money. 

The  iron  "  boom  "  continues.  All  manufactured  branches  of 
the  steel  and  steel  iron  trades  are  exceedingly  active.  It  is  said 
that  orders  are  so  numerous  that  new  ones  cannot  be  executed  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  the  demand,  therefore,  for  pig 
iron  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  predicted,  indeed,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  stocks  will  be  on  an  extraordinary  scale  during 
the  current  month.  The  demand  for  coal,  too,  is  greatly  in- 
creasing. The  workpeople,  seeing  this  extraordinary  improve- 
ment, are  very  naturally  demanding  a  rise  of  wages,  and  the 
demand  is  very  generally  being  conceded.  At  the  same  time, 
the  workpeople  are  asking  for  shorter  hours  of  labour.  On  this 
point  the  employers  are  much  more  likely  to  stand  out.    And  it 
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is  possible  that  a  dispute  may,  therefore,  arise.  In  any  case,  the 
rise  in  wages,  together  with  the  great  increase  in  the  demand, 
caused  the  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  to  rise  at  one  time  this  week 
to  a  little  over  3/.  a  ton.  There  has  since  been  a  slight  decline. 
But  the  expectation  is  that  the  advance  will  continue.  The 
trade  is  very  active  upon  the  Continent,  more  particularly  in 
Germany,  and  a  decided  improvement  has  likewise  set  in  in  the 
United  States. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery  the  annual  winter  exhibition  is  not 
crowded  with  works,  but  contains  few  examples  which  are 
entirely  insignificant.  Unfortunately,  the  two  largest  and  most 
prominent  pictures  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  commend.  It  is 
simply  deplorable  to  find  Sir  John  Millais  willing  to  exhibit 
such  a  production  as  his  "  Afternoon  Tea  "  (19),  in  which  we  look 
in  vain  for  those  qualities  of  dignified  design  and  capacity  of 
execution  which  have  made  his  name  in  the  past  so  famous.  We 
say  it  gravely,  and  we  say  it  with  all  respect,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  Sir  John  Millais  to  rest  upon  his  well-deserved  laurels 
than  to  undermine  the  loyalty  which  an  elder  generation  must 
always  feel  towards  him  by  such  puerilities  as  these.  From  Mr. 
Long,  the  other  prominent  offender  at  Mr.  McLean's,  we  have 
received  no  such  favours  in  the  past  that  we  should  approach  his 
"  Choosing  a  Deity  "(13)  delicately.  It  deserves  the  worst  that 
the  enemies  of  the  conventional  English  school  can  say  of  it.  It 
is  a  wretched  piece  of  mock-antique,  painted  without  science  or 
feeling,  and  on  a  ridiculously  large  scale.  If  this  be  not  the 
feeblest  Long  yet  supplied  to  an  infatuated  public,  our  memory  of 
past  delights  is  failing  us. 

But  some  of  the  smaller  pictures  are  charming.  There  is  a 
genre-piece  by  the  Munich  painter,  Ilerr  Poetzelberger,  called 
"Love's  Pleadings"  (16),  which  could  hardly  be  better  of  its 
kind.  On  a  windy  autumn  day,  when  the  air  is  full  of  the  golden 
flutter  of  leaves,  a  young  cavalier  has  taken  shelter  in  the  corner 
of  a  deserted  gateway,  and  is  pleading  his  cause  with  a  girl.  The 
expression  of  the  faces  is  excellent,  and  very  good,  too,  the  im- 
patience of  the  lover's  horse.  The  whole  composition,  in  a  low 
key,  is  very  prettily  painted.  Mr.  Blinks's  jockey  and  hunting- 
field  studies  are  always  welcome.  "  Autumn  Evening,  Arran  "  (2), 
is  a  sentimental  landscape  by  Mr.  MacWhirter ;  Mr.  Hook,  too, 
has  been  painting  the  wild  light  on  the  sea-pools  and  windy  lochs 
of  Arran  (20)  in  his  radiant  way.  An  amusing  piece  of  genre  is 
M.  Chevilliard's  "Critical  Moment"  (10),  an  eager  abbe  trying  to 
photograph  a  scarlet  company  of  acolytes,  headed  by  a  most 
pompous  beadle.  In  M.  Munkacsy's  "Flirtation"  (11)  the 
woman  leaning  violently  back  from  her  tambour  is  well,  if 
hastily,  painted  ;  but  the  man  is  poor.  Seldom  is  seen  in  London 
so  delicate,  pure,  and  graceful  a  specimen  of  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur's 
best  work  as  the  small  "Royal  Stag"  (12),  wandering  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  "The  Return"  (14)  is  one  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone's  refined  and  pathetic  compositions,  bathed  in  sen- 
sibility and  green-coloured  light.  Here  is  a  charming  Corot  (1 5). 
Of  sea-pieces  we  have  to  praise  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy's  fresh  and 
broad  "Clearing  the  Net"  (25),  and  in  stronger  terms  Mr. 
Henry  Moore's  exquisite  "  Fresh  Morning  off  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  "  (32).  Other  pleasant  examples  are  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet's 
"  Wandering  Thoughts"  (35),  a  lady  turning  away  from  the  piano; 
Mr.  Robert  Macbeth's  "  Fish  To-day  ?  "  (36),  painted  this  year,  but 
quite  in  his  early  and  better  manner;  two  gaudily  coloured  but 
cleverly  composed  and  drawn  scenes  of  modern  Venetian  life,  by 
Stefano  Novo ;  a  Gerome,  "  The  Golden  Age  "  (9),  a  nude  nymph 
piping  to  a  dancing  child,  in  which  the  flesh  is  much  too  smooth 
and  china-like  ;  a  Jan  van  Beers,  "  An  Interlude  in  the  Dance  " 
(40),  a  woman  prone  on  a  tiger-skin,  with  a  tortoise  beside  her, 
of  an  indubitable  cleverness  ;  and  "  The  Return  of  the  Exiles  " 
(48),  by  C.  Delort,  a  clever  piece  of  narrative,  in  which  a  widow 
and  her  heir  are  seen  to  enter  the  deserted  salon  of  their  chateau, 
only  to  find  it  absolutely  empty,  dirty,  and  dishonoured,  cobwebs 
pendent  from  the  mouldings,  and  the  vast  pier-glass  stained  and 
starred. 

At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Galleries,  where  last  spring  we  saw 
so  interesting  a  collection  of  pictures  by  Modern  Dutch  and 
French  painters,  there  is  now  on  view  an  exhibition  of  the  same 
masters  which  is  rather  a  pale  reflection  of  what  was  then 
brought  together.  As  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  so  are  these 
mild,  and  in  some  cases,  we  must  conjecture,  these  more  than 
dubious,  examples  to  the  Corots  and  Troyons,  the  Maris  and 
the  Mauves,  that  we  saw  last  May.  Still,  there  are  some 
pleasing  specimens.  The  "Landscape  near  Ornans"  (14)  is 
a  beautiful  and  solemn  example  of  Courbet's  mannered  style. 
The  copper  domes  shine  out  of  a  very  fine  Pasini,  "  The 
Halt"  (29).  A  Dutch  war-painter,  G.  H.  Breitner,  gives  us 
some  spirited  impressions  of  the  manoeuvres  of  18S9  (44,  47). 
A  fine  Harpignies  is  "  Sunset  "  (5).  Mr.  Peppercorn,  who  finds 
himself  a  solitary  exile  among  these  foreigners,  pushes  the 
style  of  Corot  to  the  last  extreme  in  his  almost  comic  "  Twi- 
light" (21).  Among  the  Dutchmen  Ilerr  Mesdag's  "Moonlight" 
(59)  is  rather  an  agreeable  variant  on  his  ell'ective  but  too  mono- 
tonous sea-pieces.  In  the  place  of  honour  is  a  large  "Autumn 
Evening  "  (73),  by  Theodor  do  Bock.  In  the  manner  of  Israels, 
but  gayer  and  less  dispiriting,  is  a  "Girl  Knitting"  (65),  by  G. 
Henkes.  A  curious  ellect  of  orange  and  olive  is  presented  by 
Zilcken's  landscape  called  "  Sunset  and  Rain." 


But,  on  the  whole,  the  collection  is  not  sufficiently  representa- 
tive of  what  is  best  in  the  work  of  the  modern  Frenchman  and 
Dutchman  to  justify  the  exhibition.  In  the  adjoining  gallery  a 
couple  of  hundred  small  water-colour  drawings,  by  English 
artists,  are  hung.  The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  card  has  hung  over 
these  smooth,  pretty,  gay,  and  insipid  little  paintings.  The  best 
names  signed  to  them  are  those  of  Mr.  Blair  Leighton,  Mr.  C. 
Gregory,  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson,  Miss  Alice  Havers,  and  Miss  Mary 
Gow. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  month  of  October  does  not  generally  witness  so  many 
concerts  as  have  taken  place  in  it  this  year.  Formerly  the 
resumption  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
of  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall  marked  the  beginning  of  the  winter  musical  season,  but  this 
year  several  concerts,  of  more  or  less  importance,  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  three  first  weeks  of  the  month,  and, 
judging  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  attended,  the 
concert-going  portion  of  the  London  public  must  have  returned 
to  town  unusually  early.  The  first  in  chronological  order  which 
demand  some  notice  were  the  four  concerts  given  by  Otto 
Ilegner  on  October  2,  5,  9,  and  12,  the  dates  of  which  were  fixed 
so  early  in  the  month  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  little  pianist 
for  America,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  meet  with 
the  same  fate  as  befell  his  predecessor,  Josef  Hofmann.  The  first 
and  third  of  these  were  Orchestral  concerts,  the  band  being  that 
of  the  Amateur  Orchestral  Society,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  George  Mount ;  the  remainder  were  devoted  to  pianoforte 
recitals.  As  the  dates  of  the  last  two  of  Ilegner's  concerts 
coincided  with  the  Leeds  Festival,  comparatively  few  musicians 
could  be  present  at  them.  This  was  the  less  to  be  regretted 
as  the  programmes  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  selections 
in  which  the  young  pianist  had  been  previously  heard  more 
than  once,  but  at  the  first  Orchestral  concert  some  interest 
was  created  by  his  performance  of  the  solo  part  in  Weber's 
Concertstiick — a  work  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
is  now  seldom  heard  in  public.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Otto 
Hegner  added  to  his  reputation  by  his  playing  on  this  occasion. 
Weber's  romantic  composition  demands  greater  command  over 
the  keyboard  than  can  be  expected  from  a  mere  child,  how- 
ever gifted ;  and,  though  the  performance,  so  far  as  the  execu- 
tion of  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  work  was  concerned,  left 
little  to  be  desired,  yet  the  want  of  the  higher  qualities  of  inter- 
pretation and  feeling  was  felt  throughout.  The  only  other  feature 
of  much  interest  was  the  singing  of  Ilerr  Max  Heinrich,  who  was 
in  remarkably  good  voice.  Besides  the  songs  set  down  for  him 
in  the  programme,  he  replaced  Mme.  Valleria,  who  was  too  ill  to 
attend,  in  a  manner  which  gave  every  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 
At  the  Recital  on  the  5th  Otto  Ilegner  introduced  an  extremely 
well-written  composition  of  his  own,  a  Suite  in  five  movements — 
namely,  a  Preludium,  Gavotte,  Menuett,  Aria,  and  Finale. 
Without  giving  signs  of  much  individuality,  which  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  one  so  young,  the  Suite  is  through- 
out musicianly  and  clever,  and  would  do  credit  to  an  older  com- 
poser. It  was  received  with  much  applause,  in  response  to  which 
the  composer  played  a  somewhat  commonplace  March,  an  earlier 
and  inferior  work  of  his  own.  At  his  last  concert  he  performed 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor,  two  of  Henselt's  Studies,  and  a 
Valse  Caprice  of  Rubinstein's.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again 
assisted  by  the  Amateur  Orchestral  Society,  as  well  as  by  Ilerr 
Heinrich  and  the  brilliant  young  singer  whose  pleasure  it  is  to 
be  known  as  "Nikita" — a  style  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is 
adopted  in  order  to  set  the  audience  wondering  whether  she  is 
"  Mrs.  or  Miss." 

On  the  2 1st  a  vast  audience  assembled  at  the  Albert  Hall  for 
Mr.  Kuhe's  concert.  Though  the  concert -giver  was  assisted  by 
such  artists  as  Mme.  Patey,  Lady  Halle,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd, 
Barrington  Foote,  and  Leo  Stern,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  majority  of  the  crowd  which  filled  every  part  of  the  great 
building  was  attracted  by  the  announcement  that  Mme.  Patti 
would  sing.  Though  the  prima-donna  has  apparently,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  retired  from  the  operatic  stage,  where  she 
first  appeared  more  than  twenty-eight  years  ago,  her  name  is  still 
one  to  conjure  with,  and  her  singing  remains  as  fascinating  as  it 
was  when  she  was  in  her  first  youth.  Time  has  treated  her  beau- 
tiful voice  tenderly,  and  though  the  upper  register  has  perhaps 
lost  some  of  its  brilliancy,  her  lower  notes  have  developed  a  round- 
ness of  tone  which  at  one  time  was  wanting.  Artistically,  her 
singing  of  the  slow  movement  "  Ah  !  non  credea,"  from  the  final 
rondo  of  La  Sonnmnbula,  was  by  far  the  best  performance  of  the 
evening;  but  the  enthusiastic  audience  insisted  upon  encoring  all 
her  songs,  so  that  in  addition  to  taking  part  with  Mme.  Patey  in 
Rossini's  "  Quis  est  homo,"  and  to  singing  Gounod's  "  Ave  Maria  " 
— the  efl'ect  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  much  marred  by  the  noise 
produced  by  Ilerr  Louis  Engel's  harmonium  accompaniment — she 
was  forced  to  give  the  familiar  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and 
Bishop's  "Home,  sweet  Home."  After  Mme.  Patti  had  once  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  audience,  encores  were  demanded  after 
every  number.  The  programme  did  not  contain  any  novelty,  hut 
was  chiefly  composed  of  more  or  less  familiar  songs  and  ballads 
by  Gounod,  Handel.  A.  (!.  Thomas,  Tosti,  and  Wallace.  Lady 
Halle"  played  an  uninteresting  Caprice  Ilongrois  by  Joachim  Ball', 
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a  Moto  Perpetuo  by  Ferdinand  Ries,  and  Spohr's  Barcarolle :  and 
the  orchestra,  under  the  conductorship  of  Ilerr  AY il helm  Ganz, 
played  the  overtures  to  Egmont,  Le  Domino  Xoir,  and  Zampa. 

The  first  Saturday  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  is  always  a  red-letter  day  for 
amateurs,  and  accordingly  a  large  audience  assembled,  attracted 
mainly  by  the  presence  in  the  programme  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony.  To  praise  the  performances  jf  Mr.  Manns's  orchestra 
at  this  time  of  day  would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation  ; 
fortunately  they  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Mr. 
Manns's  readings  are  sometimes  different  to  those  of  other  con- 
ductors, but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  not  only  has  traditions 
of  his  own,  but  also  lias  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
the  erudite  "G.,"  whose  analyses  are  so  well-known  to  fre- 
quenters of  these  concerts,  and  who  has  made  the  study  of 
Beethoven  and  all  connected  with  him  a  labour  of  love.  At 
the  concert  on  the  19th  the  Symphony  was  taken  somewhat  slower 
throughout  than  is  often  the  case  ;  but  it  is  known  that  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  in  England  to  hurry  tempi,  and  probably 
Mr.  Manns's  reading  was  nearer  to  the  Vienna  traditions  than  the 
more  familiar  rendering.  The  only  novelty  in  the  programme 
was  a  short  orchestral  interlude  from  Massenet's  new  opera 
Esclarmonde,  a  work  which  is  enjoying  considerable  success  in 
Paris,  where  its  composer  is  more  appreciated  than  in  this 
country.  The  Interlude  presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  was 
hardly  worth  playing,  save  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  The 
other  orchestral  numbers  were  Bennett's  beautiful  "  Wood- 
nymph"  Overture — one  of  the  composer's  most  delicate  and 
graceful  inspirations — and  the  Overture  to  Wagner's  "Tann- 
huuser,"  played  in  commemoration  of  the  first  performance  of 
the  opera,  which  took  place  at  Dresden,  October  19th,  1845. 
The  pianist  was  Madame  Koger-Miclos,  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  able  performer,  who  comes  to  this  country  with  a  Parisian 
reputation.  She  was  heard  in  Saint-Saens's  Second  Concerto, 
a  work  which,  though  it  has  been  much  cried  down  and  abused, 
gains  at  every  successive  hearing,  and  is  now  an  established 
favourite  both  with  artists  and  with  that  section  of  the  musical 
public  which  is  willing  to  recognize  that  there  may  be  some  merit 
in  compositions  not  by  Germans.  Her  solos  were  a  Study 
by  Pfeitfer,  "  Inquietude,"  and  Chopin's  Andante  Spianato  anil 
Polonaise  in  E  flat.  Mine.  Roger-Miclos  has  a  powerful  touch, 
and  her  execution  is  not  only  technically  excellent,  but  charac- 
terized by  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Whether  she  possesses 
higher  qualities  than  these  her  selection  of  solos  did  not  give 
an  opportunity  of  judging.  The  vocalist  was  Mr.  Lloyd. 
On  last  Saturday  the  programme  included  a  Symphony  in 
15  flat,  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Scholtz  ;  a  work  which,  though  com- 
posed five  years  ago,  had  not  been  previously  heard  in  England. 
Dr.  Scholtz  is  not  a  very  youthful  composer.  He  was  born  in 
1835,  and  uas  f°r  some  years  enjoyed  a  limited  reputation  in 
Germany  as  a  respectable  and  accomplished,  if  not  very  original, 
musician.  His  compositions  embrace  every  style,  though  none  of 
them  have  won  for  the  composer  more  than  a  local  celebrity. 
The  Symphony  performed  last  Saturday  is  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful works.  After  hearing  it  the  cause  of  the  composer's  com- 
parative obscurity  becomes  clear,  for  from  beginning  to  end  the 
music  comes  from  the  head  instead  of  the  heart ;  and,  excellent  as 
it  no  doubt  is  as  a  piece  of  construction  and  composition,  it  pos- 
sesses neither  originality  of  ideas  nor  of  treatment,  without  which 
no  work  can  be  expected  to  win  a  composer  lasting  fame.  The 
Symphony  consists  of  the  usual  four  movements,  but  none  of  them 
produced  much  impression.  The  first,  an  Allegro,  is  noticeable  for 
its  extremely  clever  construction ;  but  the  subjects  are  full  of 
reminiscences,  and  the  orchestration  is  apt  to  be  monotonous. 
The  Scherzo  and  Trio  pleased  most ;  in  them  the  composer  is 
more  genial  and  natural,  though  even  here  his  originality  is 
doubtful.  The  remainder  of  the  concert  calls  for  brief  mention. 
The  orchestra  gave  magnificent  performances  of  Beethoven's 
"  Coriolan "  Overture,  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage,"  and  Seiior  Albeuiz  played  Schumann's 
Pianoforte  Concerto  with  his  usual  charm  of  touch,  but 
without  much  insight  into  the  feeling  of  the  work.  In  his 
other  solos,  three  short  compositions  of  his  own,  he  was,  as  usual, 
very  successful,  and  much  applauded.  The  vocalist,  Mile.  Elvira 
Gambogi,  received  an  encore  for  her  singing  of  Gounod's  "  Ave 
Maria." 

On  Monday  evening  last  St.  James's  Hall  was  once  more  filled 
with  a  large  audience  of  the  regular  habitues  of  Mr.  Chappell's 
Popular  Concert.  The  performers  were  all  old  favourites — Mmr. 
Neruda,  Mme.  Haas,  Miss  Liza  Lehmann,  Messrs.  Straus,  Ries,  and 
Piatti ;  and,  needless  to  say,  they  were  all  greeted  with  warm 
applause.  The  programme  only  contained  one  novelty — namely, 
Dvorak's  String  Quartet  in  E  major,  Op.  80,  a  work  which, 
though  new  to  the  Popular  Concert  audiences,  had  already  been 
heard  twice  before  in  London.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  composi- 
tions of  the  Bohemian  composer,  but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Andante  con  Moto,  it  lacks  inspiration, 
and  displays  constantly  a  straining  after  effect  and  a  deliberate 
eccentricity  which  become  almost  wearying  to  the  listener.  Mme. 
Haas  chose  for  her  solos  Brahms's  Rhapsodie  in  B  minor,  Op.  79, 
No.  1,  and  Chopin's  seldom-played  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  3.  She 
was  more  successful  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Brahms's 
pianoforte  music  demands,  above  all  things,  great  vigour  and 
energy,  neither  of  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Mme.  Haas's  style. 
Miss  Lehmann  sang  with  perfect  charm  and  finish  James  Hook's 
song,  "  Oh  !  listen  to  the  voice  of  Love,"  besides  Lieder  by 


Emmerich  and  Meyer-IIelmiind,  in  the  latter  of  which  she  was 
encored.  The  art  of  singing  the  florid  and  ornate  English  ballads 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  become  so  lost  nowadays 
thai  Miss  Lehmann's  singing  of  Hook's  graceful  song  must  have 
come  like  a  revelation  to  many  of  her  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  continue  her  researches  into  this  class  of 
music:  there  must  be  many  songs  by  Arne  and  his  successors 
which  would  he  well  worth  reviving. 


REVIEWS. 


LA  MER  TERRITORIALE.* 

THIS  is,  on  the  whole,  though  possessing  some  superficial 
merits  to  which  we  have  referred  before,  a  bad  book  upon  a 
good  subject.  M.  Latour  has  expended  much  conscientious  labour 
upon  the  question  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  by  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  has  thoroughly 
ransacked  so  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  literature  of  the  question 
as  is  accessible  in  French.  Note-book  in  hand,  he  has  consulted 
with  equal  deference  Vattel,  Hiibner,  and  the  latest  These  die 
Doctorat.  But  his  style  is  cumbrous,  no  sense  of  humour  saves 
him  from  lapsing  into  truisms,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  starts  with  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  topic  with  which  he  is  about  to 
deal.  Of  M.  Latour's  truisms  the  following  are  fairly  selected 
samples : — 

"  Beaucoup  de  villes  doivent  leur  de'veloppement,  ou  meme  leur 
existence,  au  voisinage  de  la  mer."  "  L'individu  est  en  lutte  eontre 
l'individu.  Pour  pre'venir  a.  eet  e'tat  de  clioses,  il  est  utile  de  de'terminer 
d'une  t'acon  precise  et  equitable  les  droits  de  chacun  et  par  cela  meme  ses 
devoirs."  "  La  guerre  peut  venir  rompre  l'e'quilibre  existant  ante'rieure- 
ment  entre  deux  e'tats."  "  La  guerre  a  toujours  existe'.  C'est  un  mal 
inevitable  qui  durera  aussi  longtemps  que  les  societds,  et  ne  pe'rira, 
quavec  elles." 

To  abstain  from  platitudes  is  a  rule  of  general  obligation. 
A  duty  more  especially  binding  upon  the  author  of  a  monograph 
is  to  map  out  accurately  the  boundaries  of  his  topic  and  to  exercise 
constant  self-control  in  keeping  within  them.  This  duty  has 
been  conspicuously  violated  by  M.  Latour.  He  seem ,  unconscious 
of  the  limits  of  his  subject,  and  leaves  it  only  haff  explored  to 
wander  over  ground  already  occupied  by  other  labourers.  A 
work  upon  la  mer  territoriale — i.e.  upon  those  spaces  of  salt 
water  over  which  rights  are  claimed  by  the  State  which 
owns  the  adjacent  land — should  distinguish  between  the  several 
classes  of  such  waters,  and  discuss  the  various  rights  which 
are  claimed  over  each.  The  simplest  case,  that  of  ports, 
harbours,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  over  which  the  right  exer- 
cised by  the  contiguous  State  is  admittedly  one  of  ownership, 
should  be  taken  first.  Close  seas,  straits,  and  interoceanic 
canals  should  come  next.  "  Littoral  waters  "  should  follow,  with 
a  discussion  of  such  questions  as — the  distance  from  the  shore  to 
which  these  waters  extend,  and  whether  the  right  exercisable 
over  them  is  one  of  ownership  or  merely  of  jurisdiction.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  principles  applicable 
to  such  waters  may  be  applied  also  to  large  bays  and  "  Kings' 
chambers,"  and,  lastly,  to  inquire  whether  any  territorial  rights 
are  recognized  at  the  present  day  over  the  so-called  "  narrow 
seas  "  or  over  any  portions  of  the  open  ocean.  M.  Latour  deals 
with  most  of  these  questions,  but  he  does  so  in  a  disorderly  and 
often  inadequate  manner,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  his 
energies  are  largely  expended  upon  matters  with  which  he  should 
have  had  no  concern.  A  catalogue  of  some  of  the  extraneous 
topics  with  which  M.  Latour's  treatise  is  needlessly  distended 
may  be  useful  as  showing  the  lengths  to  which  irrelevancy 
may  be  carried  by  any  one  who  does  not  take  the  precaution  of 
mastering  his  subject  before  he  begins  to  write.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  a  connexion  of  ideas  between  the  topic  of  territorial  seas 
and  the  theory  of  a  maritime  balance  of  power ;  yet  this  theory 
is  discussed  by  our  author,  who  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  in 
some  way  supported  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  Channel 
Tunnel  is  equally  alien  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  as  are  the 
physical  and  economical  questions  suggested  by  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  the  attempted  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  by 
the  ingenious,  but  apparently  impracticable,  scheme  of  M.  Kerviler 
for  nullifying  the  British  tenure  of  Gibraltar  by  piercing  what  he 
describes  as  "  the  isthmus  of  Languedoc."  The  privileges  enjoyed 
by  fishing-boats,  in  not  being  expected  to  carry  the  papers  which 
are  demanded  from  larger  vessels,  and  in  being,  as  a  rule,  exempt 
from  capture  in  time  of  war,  exist  outside  of  territorial  waters  as 
well  as  within  them.  The  flags  and  papers  which  must  be  carried 
by  sea-going  vessels  are  still  further  from  having  any  special 
connexion  with  la  mer  territoriale.  But  all  these  topics  are 
discussed  by  M.  Latour,  who  also  gives  comparative  tables  of  the 
commercial  shipping  of  the  principal  maritime  States,  sets  out 
fully  the  International  Code  of  Signals,  goes  minutely  into  the 
procedure  by  which  the  French  Customs  are  enforced,  and  even 
deals  with  the  conditions  upon  which  goods  in  transit  through 
France  by  railway,  with  an  ulterior  destination,  are  exempt  from 
duty.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  several  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  State,  with  reference  to  its  territorial  waters, 

*  La  mer  territoriale,  mi  point  de  vue  thioriuut  et  pratique.  Par  J.  I. 
I.atnur,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  a  la  cour  d'apptl  de  Paris.  Paris: 
G.  Pedone-Lauriel.  1889. 
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arise  only  in  time  of  war.  These  are,  with  questionable  propriety, 
discussed  in  a  separate  department  of  the  book ;  and  here  M. 
Latour  indulges  in  a  series  of  disquisitions,  a  mere  enumeration  of 
which  will  show  how  entirely  they  are  out  of  place.  He  considers 
the  lawfulness  of  the  employment  of  torpedoes,  the  possibility  of 
securing  submarine  cables  from  destruction  by  belligerents,  the 
policy  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  against  privateering  and  against 
the  capture  of  enemies'  property  under  a  neutral  flag,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  blockade,  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  various 
maritime  States  in  prize  causes,  and  the  punishment  of  spies.  A 
final  chapter,  in  which  we  are  led  to  expect  a  summing  up  of  "  les 
conclusions  qui  semblent  ressortir  de  cette  etude,"  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  text  of  a  treaty  made  in  1 886  between  France 
and  Denmark  as  to  the  property  of  deceased  sailors,  and  by  para- 
graphs upon  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  better  treatment  of 
the  wounded,  and  upon  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

Stripped  of  platitudes  and  irrelevancies,  M.  Latour's  work  is  of 
meagre  dimensions.  It  contains,  no  doubt,  some  useful  and  in- 
teresting information,  but  is  disfigured  by  indications  of  ill  will 
to  England,  such  as  are  too  common  in  French  writers  on  mari- 
time questions,  and  by  a  good  many  inaccurate  statements.  M. 
Latour  is,  for  instance,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  British 
Government  has  shifted  its  ground  as  to  the  international  cha- 
racter of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  announcement  made  by  Lord 
Derby  in  1877  contained  an  express  reference  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  keep  open  the  short  waterway  to  India. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1878  identifies  the  three-mile  limit  with  the  range  of  cannon. 
The  Customs  Act  of  1833,  cited  by  M.  Latour  with  reference  to 
the  limits  within  which  foreign  vessels  can  be  seized  for  smug- 
gling, has  long  ago  been  repealed,  and  the  topic  is  governed  by  a 
very  different  set  of  provisions,  to  be  found  in  the  Customs  Con- 
solidation Act,  1876. 

The  views  of  the  author  on  the  topics  to  which  he  ought  to 
have  confined  himself,  so  far  as  they  can  be  disentangled  from 
his  utterances  on  things  in  general,  may  bo  summarized  as 
follows.  Harbours  and  small  bays  are  the  property  of  the  State 
within  the  territory  of  which  they  are  situated,  as  also  are  mers 
enclavees — i.e.  such  seas  as  are  entirely  enclosed  within  the  terri- 
tory of  a  single  State.  Seas  similarly  enclosed,  except  that  they 
communicate  with  open  waters  by  a  narrow  strait,  both  shores  of 
which  belong  to  the  enclosing  State,  are  subject  merely  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State.  Over  large  gulfs,  such  as  that  of 
Conception  in  Newfoundland,  and  over  those  wide  spaces  of 
water  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland, 
which  are  known  as  "  Kings'  chambers,"  M.  Latour  questions  the 
existence  of  even  a  right  of  jurisdiction.  Littoral  waters  fire 
not,  he  maintains,  the  property  of  the  State  which  owns  the 
adjacent  territory  ;  though  he  finds  some  difficulty  in  explaining, 
otherwise  than  as  a  consequence  of  ownership,  the  unquestioned 
exclusive  right  of  fishery  in  them,  and  he  concedes  only  such  rights 
of  jurisdiction  over  them  as  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
territory.  He  criticizes  with  some  severity,  and  perhaps  with 
some  reason,  the  claim  asserted  by  the  Territorial  Waters  Juris- 
diction Act  to  apply  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England  to 
foreign  vessels  passing  through  littoral  waters;  and  he  objects 
to  measuring  such  waters  for  all  purposes  as  extending  three 
miles  from  low-water  mark.  He  would  apparently  vary  the 
limit  according  to  circumstances,  ascertaining  it,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  maximum  range  of  cannon,  which  he  reckons  as  being, 
at  the  present  day,  eight  miles.  Within  this  distance  from 
a  neutral  coast  hostilities  would  be  prohibited  and  captures 
would  be  invalid.  He  would  extend  to  a  greater  distance  the 
right  of  visit  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  sanitary  regulations 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  to  be  said  for  fixing  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  with 
reference  to  the  range  of  cannon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  three-mile  limit  "holds  the  field." 
It  has  been  recognized  for  so  many  purposes,  alike  in  treaties, 
in  practice,  in  judicial  decisions,  and  in  legislation,  as  to  have 
acquired  a  position  independent  of  improvements  in  the  mili- 
tary art.  It  is  so  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  part  of  international 
law  that  any  extension  of  it  should  take  place,  if  at  all,  by 
general  diplomatic  agreement.  M.  Latour  makes  only  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  the  jurisdiction  once  claimed  over  the  "narrow 
seas."  He  devotes  only  a  few  lines  to  the  monstrous  claim  of 
Russia  to  close  the  Northern  Pacific ;  and  says  nothing  of  the 
practical  revival  of  that  claim  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  their  seal  fisheries. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  lias  been  said  that  M.  Latour's 
book  is  best  adapted  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Readers  who  are  able  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  may  here  and  there  find  in  it  some  grains 
of  information  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  their  notice. 
It  is,  for  instance,  not  common  knowledge  that  the  Gazette  de 
Moscou  founded  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Suez  Canal  Conven- 
tion of  1888  a  claim  for  the  neutralization  of  Gibraltar,  in  order 
that  "  la  Me'diterranee  deviendrait  une  mer  reellement  libre." 
One  of  M.  Latour's  longest  and  most  justifiable  digressions 
relates  to  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal.  On  its  international 
character,  apart  from  convention,  he  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
but  characteristically  misunderstands  the  argument  of  those 
who  would  assimilate  its  character  to  that  of  a  natural  strait. 
This  view  implies  neither  that  the  isthmus  was  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea,  nor  that  the  imposition  of  transit  dues  bv  the  Canal 
Company  is  unlawful.    It  does  imply  that  the  Canal  might, 


apart  from  convention,  be  blockaded  by  an  enemy  of  Turkey; 
but  this  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which,  though  M.  Latour 
thinks  otherwise,  would  always  have  been  admitted  by  the 
British  Government. 


STORIES* 

r\LYMPIAS,  unlike  the  seven  other  stories  forming  the  sub- 
^  ject  of  the  present  article,  is  not  the  ordinary  shilling  story- 
book so  freely  offered  to  passengers  by  railway.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
tale  in  one  volume,  but  it  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  looks  as  if  it  cost 
half-a-crown.  It  is  classical,  melancholy,  and  pretentious.  It 
deals  with  Greeks  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, with  conspirators  and  Anna  Comnena.  The  hero  is  a 
sort  of  inferior  Tito  Melema,  named  Theodore : — • 

His  one  aim  was  pleasure.  He  seemed  endowed  with  no  conscience,  no 
heart,  no  mind.  His  soul  was  apparently  but  a  blank,  glittering  surface, 
like  a  polished  steel  mirror,  which  reflected  everything  near  it  brightly, 
vividly,  keenly,  and  then  faded  away  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

It  may  be  our  bad  luck,  or  it  may  be  that  mirrors  are  now  more 
usually  made  of  glass  than  of  steel,  but  we  have  never  met  with  a 
mirror  which  was  in  the  habit  of  fading  away  as  if  it  had  never 
been,  and  cannot  but  think  that  any  mirror  would  want  a  great 
deal  of  polishing  to  make  it  do  so.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  The 
mindless  Theodore  and  his  vanishing  soul  were  captured  by 
brigands,  who  were  also  secret  conspirators ;  and  he  accordingly 
became  a  conspirator  and  the  affianced  lover  of  a  guileless  maiden, 
called  Zoe.  He  subsequently  went  to  Constantinople  in  the  com- 
pany of  Olympias,  who  was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and,  there- 
lore,  fell  in  love  with  him.  By  the  commands  of  her  father,  a 
wily  and  ambitious  statesman,  he  dressed  himself  up  as  St. 
Michael,  and  in  that  character  frightened  the  Emperor  Alexius 
to  death,  anticipating  by  at  least  a  week  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  natural  period  of  that  potentate's  earthly 
career.  Anna  Comnena,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  had  made 
a  plot  to  kill  her  brother  John,  and  reign  in  his  stead,  but 
it  came  to  nothing,  though  it  was  supported  by  her  mother, 
whose  character  was  such  that,  when  she  was  "  left  alone, 
the  placid,  unmeaning  countenance  of  the  Empress  Irene  altered. 
Her  face  changed  into  an  expression  of  intense  craft  and  sus- 
picion." The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Theodore  made  up  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  care  much  for 
Olympias — and  small  blame  to  him — and  went  back  to  Zoe,  when 
he  got  into  trouble  with  the  conspirators  for  having  murdered 
only  one  emperor,  and  was  condemned  to  drain  the  poisoned  cup. 
As  soon  as  sentence  was  passed — the  accused  not  appearing — 
Zoe  set  off  in  a  boat  to  warn  him.  She  was  so  foolish  as  to  stand 
up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  (a  most  injudicious  practice — we  have 
known  a  college  coxswain  miss  making  his  bump  at  Ditton,  and 
get  bumped  himself  above  the  railway -bridge,  solely  because  his 
feelings  were  too  many  for  him,  and  caused  him  to  stand  up  and  nearly 
capsize  his  boat  at  the  former  crisis),  holdiug  a  torch,  whereupon 
a  storm  arose,  and  she  fell  out,  and  was  drowned,  and  "  while  the 
breezes  chanted  a  mournful  dirge  round  the  maiden's  body,  their 
sister-winds  stopped  their  mad  carols,  and  died  away  in  weird 
sighs."  So  her  corpse  floated  past  a  place  where  Theodore  was, 
and  floated  face  upwards,  with  its  head  out  of  the  water,  like  the 
one  in  the  popular  engraving.  This  infraction  of  the  order  of 
nature,  complicated  with  "  the  recoil  from  his  own  baseness,  broke 
in  twain  the  slender  thread  of  reason  that  remained."  In  other 
words,  he  became  a  drivelling  idiot,  and  "  two  years  later " 
expired  on  Zoe's  grave. 

Randall  Mackaye  is  the  person  whom  Miss  AValworth,  the 
author  of  his  being,  describes  as  a  Splendid  Egotist.  There  is 
nothing  splendid  about  him,  certainly  not  his  egotism,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  ill-temper,  idleness,  and  self- 
indulgence.  He  had  an  uncomfortable,  earnest,  and  disagreeable 
wife  called  Marianne,  who  ran  away  and  hid  herself,  that  she 
might  not  "  hamper  "  him  in  his  artistic  endeavours.  (She  once 
suggested  that  she  should  remain  "  inco>7nu.")  Randall  then  flirt  ed 
terribly  with  a  rich  and  rather  pleasant  young  lady — she  had 
no  manners,  but  Miss  Walworth  is  responsible  for  that — called 
Jeanne  Lenox.  The  upshot  was  that  she  found  out  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  cried  bitterly  ;  that  he  completed  a  statue  of  his  wife,  and 
nearly  died  of  an  illness  ;  that  his  wife,  who  had  meanwhile  fallen 
in  love  with  a  doctor,  nursed  him  through  it ;  that  they  were  re- 
conciled, that  afterwards  he  died  of  something  else,  and  that 
Marianne  and  Jeanne  married  the  doctor  and  a  miscellaneous 
young  man  respectively.    Now  all  these  people  were  Americans. 

*  Olympias.  By  T.  Sparrow,  Author  of  "  Life — As  We  Live  It  "  &c. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1889. 

A  S/itendid  Egotist.  A  Novel.  By  Jcaunette  H.  Walworth,  Author  of 
"  That  Girl  from  Texas  "  &c.    London:  H.  J.  Drane.  1889. 

The  Veiled  Picture ;  or,  the  Wizard's  legacy.  By  Elizabeth  J. 
Lysaght,  Author  of  "  Sealed  Orders  "  &c.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.  1889. 

Andrewlina.  A  Novel.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  "  Across  the 
Breakers  "  &c.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1889. 

The  Devil's  Whisper.  By  Reginald  Barnett,  Author  of  "  Police  Ser- 
geant C.  21."    London:  Walter  Scott.  1889. 

The  Blood  White  Hose.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  "Grif"  &c. 
London  :  Trischler  &  Co.  1889. 

Grisctte:  a  Tale  of  Paris  and  A'ew  York.  By  Lew  Rosen.  London: 
Henry  J.  Dranc.  1889. 

The  Princess  Dapline.  By  Edward  Ileion-Allcu.  Loudon :  Henry  J. 
Diane.  1889. 
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If  one  was  obliged  to  rend  a  shilling-  story-book,  The  Veiled 
Picture  would  be  rather  a  good  one  for  the  purpose.  The 
story  is  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  the  characters  are  nought ; 
but  the  picture  and  the  game  it  had  with  various  people  who 
looked  at  it  incautiously  are  really  rather  weird.  It  was  a  picture 
of  an  old  man  of  villanous  aspect,  holding  a  curtain  aside  and 
looking  out  from  behind  it.  This  old  man  had  once  been  alive, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  artist,  and  he  had  concluded  a  disreputable 
career  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner.  Also,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  a  wizard.  And  the  picture  behaved 
accordingly.  All  this  is  rather  pleasing.  The  tale  is  not  improved 
by  a  weak  plot  of  domestic  poisoning,  which  has  been  done  about 
two  thousand  times  before,  was  frustrated  before  it  had  time  to 
get  thrilling,  and  has  only  the  vaguest  connexion  with  the  veiled 
picture. 

It  is  a  feeble  device  to  give  a  story  such  a  ridiculous  title  as 
Andrewlina,  and  to  justify  it  by  introducing  a  female  who  was 
so  called  because  her  name  was  Andrewselina,  and  so  named  because 
her  father's  name  was  Andrew,  and  shortly  before  her  birth  her  illi- 
terate mother  had  perused  with  pleasure  a  tale  in  which  one  of  the 
personages  was  a  Lady  Selina.  The  bones  of  the  story  are  on  this 
wise.  Martin  Aylmer  was  a  commercial  gentleman  about  to  become 
insolvent.  To  him  entered  unexpectedly  his  nephew,  Leonard 
Aylmer,  who  had  found  a  cellar  full  of  gold  ingots  in  America,  and 
consequently  had  20,000/.  in  banknotes  in  his  pocket.  Leonard, 
as  soon  as  he  had  explained  this,  fell  down  an  empty  hoist  into  a 
cellar.  Martin  went  down,  and  found  him  apparently  dead. 
What  then  followed,  and  the  deeds  of  Simon  Murgatroyd,  the 
confidential  clerk,  and  his  crimes  that  he  did,  shall  remain 
hidden.  But  all  this  time  Leonard  was  engaged  to  Martin's 
daughter  Rose — as  if  Rose  Aylmer  was  a  name  new  in  polite 
literature.  Mur<ratrovd  designed  to  marry  Rose  and  live  on 
the  20,000/.  "  Which,"  as  the  poet  says,  "  he  would  have 
done"  if  he  had  not  died  by  the  act  of  God,  just  when  a 
person  appropriately  named  Cadd,  co-owner  with  Leonard  of  the 
ingots,  had  found  Leonard  and  unravelled  the  mystery  of  Martin's 
death.  But  why  Andreudina  ?  Well,  because  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher 
"  had  a  higher  aim  in  writing  it  than  merely  to  amuse,"  and 
that  was  to  teach  us  that  the  most  desperate  villain  may 
have  done  one  thoroughly  good  deed,  and  the  person  benefited 
may  be  grateful.  Murgatroyd's  good  deed  was  having  been  kind 
to  Andrewlina,  who  was  a  misshapen  and  surprisingly  hideous 
female,  with  eyes  of  different  colours.  She  manifested  her  grati- 
tude by  dying  on  his  corpse ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  that, 
and  the  only  practical  result  (to  him)  of  her  affection  was  that 
she  inadvertently  set  Cadd  on  his  trail,  whereby  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  caught,  torn  from  the  arms  of  the  reluctant  Rose 
Aylmer,  and  hanged,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  accidental  death. 
The  moral  seems  doubtful,  and  has  certainly  very  little  to  do 
with  the  plot.  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  believes  that  "there  is  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  between  Spain  and  England."  Mr.  Labouchere 
could  tell  him  that  there  is. 

The  Devils  Whisper  is  a  story  aboiit  a  murder,  and  a  heroic 
writer  of  leading  articles  for  a  provincial  newspaper,  who  rode  a 
bicycle,  but  got  no  one  to  marry  him.  However,  he  was  not  the 
unjustly  suspected  party.  The  story  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  most  of  the  many  others  annually  published  on  the  same 
cheerful  theme.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  author  has  re- 
course to  the  same  contemptible  device  which  we  had  occasion  to 
reprobate  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  murder  turns  out  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  village  idiot,  in  an  access  of  unreasoning  fury, 
and  the  fact  becomes  apparent  to  the  reader  painfully  soon,  with 
the  necessary  result  of  robbing  the  story  of  any  little  interest  it 
might  otherwise  have  possessed.  Mr.  Barnett  and  his  news- 
paper man  betray  so  violent  and  unaccountable  a  hatred  of  police- 
men as  to  suggest  that  one  or  the  other  must  at  some  time  have 
suffered  at  their  hands. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  a  tendency  in  this  class  of  British 
fiction  to  introduce  sexual  immorality  as  an  important  element 
of  interest.  No  one  of  the  three  paper  volumes  remaining  to  be 
criticized  is  quite  free  from  this  blemish.  It  is  made  worse — 
or  better — by  the  fact  that  the  writers  who  suffer  from  it  are  not 
capable  of  giving  to  their  improprieties  the  attraction  which  vice 
has  when  skilfully  handled.  They  are  still  a  long  way  behind 
their  French  models  in  the  openness  with  which  they  treat  of 
subjects  better  not  written  about,  and  best  not  thought  about, 
and  they  are  even  further  behind  them  in  the  meretricious  allure- 
ments in  the  devising  of  which  some  of  our  neighbours  have 
attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill.  It  is  only  very  slightly 
that  the  foregoing  general  observations  apply  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon's 
The  Blood  White  Rose.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  poor  enough  to 
be  quite  unworthy  of  that  prolific  writer's  modest  fame.  A  very 
silly  young  man  kept  a  very  silly  little  mistress  in  a  cottage  in 
Surrey,  and  for  financial  reasons  proposed  to  marry  a  young 
woman  who  cherished  the  wild  delusion  that  he  would  be  able  to 
introduce  her  into  rather  good  society.  The  mistress  was  fond  of 
white  roses,  which  the  silly  young  man  frequently  gave  to  her. 
So  when  she  heard  that  she  was  to  be  deserted  she  broke  a  blood- 
vessel over  one,  and  her  lover  wore  the  gory  vegetable  "  in  a 
locket  on  his  watch-chain  "  for  ever  more.  An  escaped  convict 
got  mixed  up  in  their  affairs,  rescued  the  youth  from  his 
marriage  of  convenience,  and  enabled  him  to  marry  the  owner  of 
the  blood-vessel,  who,  by  dint  of  becoming  a  comparatively 
honest  woman,  developed  into  "  one  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
women  by  which  a  man's  life  was  ever  blessed." 

The  eponymous  heroine  of  Grisette  cannot  be  called  a  good  or 


even  a  respectable  woman.  She  passed  her  life  partly  at  Paris 
and  partly  at  New  York,  and  died  of  heart  disease  during  a  rough- 
and-tumble  between  two  of  her  admirers.  She  did  nothing 
strikingly  profligate,  but  contrived  to  be  always  excessively  de- 
pressing. "  Lew  Rosen's  "  style  is  curious.  It  suggests  bad  French, 
baldly  translated  into  indifferent  American. 

The  Princess  Daphne  is  also  not  cheerful.  It  is  mixed  up  with 
mesmerism,  the  heroine,  whose  name  is  Daphne,  becoming  the 
involuntary  victim  of*  a  distant  relation  of  her  own  in  America. 
Their  common  ancestor  was  a  negro,  or  partly  so,  and  the  author 
is  under  the  common  delusion  that  this  entitles  him  to  call  them 
Creoles.  In  fact,  a  Creole  is  a  person  of  pure  European  blood 
born  in  the  West  or  East  Indies.  Every  one  numbers  plenty  of 
them  among  the  whitest  of  his  acquaintances.  This  Daphne 
moved  in  a  disreputable  circle  of  painters  and  others  calling 
themselves  "  Bohemians,"  and  living  in  and  about  Kensington  in 
the  year  1877,  and,  oddly  enough,  conversing  almost  exclusively 
in  slang  expressions  never  heard  of  until  several  years  later.  She 
was  a  person  of  artistic  talent,  high-souled  conversation,  and 
thoroughly  dissolute  conduct.  Her  excuse  was  that  she  was  be- 
coming by  degrees  inflated  by  most  of  the  soul  of  her  mesmerizer ; 
but  she  was  living  with  a  man  she  might  perfectly  well  have 
married  before  she  began  to  be  mesmerized.  At  last  the 
mesmerizer  died,  and  she  absorbed  all  that  remained  of  his  sold ; 
whereupon  her  character  changed,  and  she  became  miscellaneous 
in  her  affections  and  more  frankly  degraded  than  before.  She 
made  friends  with  the  mistress  of  the  defunct,  and  was  eventually 
murdered  by  her.  All  the  mesmerism  in  the  world  would  not 
save  the  story  from  being  peculiarly  sordid  and  discreditable. 


HENRY  RICHARD,  M.P.* 

THE  impression  with  which  we  opened  this  volume  is  that 
with  which  we  close  it — that  Mr.  Henry  Richard  was  a 
worthy  and  well-intentioned  man ;  but  whether  it  was  worth 
while  going  through  so  much — nearly  four  hundred  pages — in 
order,  as  the  schoolboy  said,  to  learn  so  little,  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  have  a  rather  injured  and  resentful  opinion.  The 
image  of  Mr.  Richard  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  survive 
only  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  and  associates  until  it  faded 
away  in  that  quiet  euthanasia  which  is  perhaps  most  to  be  desired 
alike  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  solemnity  of  interment  in 
this  somewhat  funereal  volume  which  Mr.  Charles  S.  Miall  has 
compiled,  and  in  which  he  reads  a  sort  of  burial  service  over  his 
friend,  might  have  been  spared.  That  no-biography  and  the  lot  of 
the  weary  to  which  Carlyle,  unconscious  of  the  mocking  fates, 
aspired,  might  appropriately  have  been  vouchsafed  to  Mr. 
Richard.  There  was  really  no  occasion  to  write  his  life.  It  con- 
sisted in  his  public  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  and 
as  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  member  of  Parliament,  and  there  was 
nothing  sufficiently  memorable  in  it  to  justify  its  disentangle- 
ment from  the  web  of  events  and  the  crowd  of  persons  into  which 
it  was  woven.  If  there  had  been  any  attempt  at  portraiture 
of  character  the  volume  might  have  possessed  some  interest ;  but 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Miall  does  not  essay  any  portrait  of  his  friend, 
and  offers  us  only  the  photograph  by  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Fry  which 
fronts  the  title-page.  If  there  had  been  any  sketch  of  the  rather 
curious  society  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Richard's  life 
was  spent — the  aboriginal  Welsh  shopkeepers  and  Nonconformists 
among  whom  his  boyhood  was  passed,  and  the  humanitarian 
enthusiasts  of  the  middle  part  of  his  career — light  might  have 
been  thrown  on  some  eccentricities  of  English  life.  But  Mr. 
Miall  has  apparently  lived  so  much  among  these  things  and 
people  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  interpreting  them  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  work  is  a  record  of  public  meetings 
and  interviews,  of  Congresses  and  deputations,  of  Committees  and 
organizations,  which,  however  important  at  the  moment  and  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  them,  scarcely  justified  dis- 
interment from  the  columns  of  the  Herald  of  Peace.  Copious 
extracts  are,  indeed,  given  from  Mr.  Richard's  diaries — descrip- 
tions of  the  European  capitals  which  he  visited  as  "  the  Apostle 
of  Peace,"  and  of  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  other  notable 
persons  whom  he  saw,  and  who  too  often  beheld  in  him,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  an  unconscious  agent  of  their  own  not  always 
peaceful  designs.  But  Mr.  Richard  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  mission  to  have  a  very  quick  eye  for  persons  and 
places  in  any  other  relation  than  that  of  friends  or  opponents 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  swallowed  up.  M.  Renan 
describes,  in  a  picturesque  passage,  the  evangelic  indifference 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the  glories  of  the  historic 
scenes  which  they  visited.  The  Jewish  Ghetto  of  Athens  or 
Rome  was  more  to  them  than  the  Parthenon  or  the  Capitol. 
So  to  Mr.  Richard,  though  he  occasionally  pumps  up  a  little  en- 
thusiasm, sometimes  odd  enough  for  one  of  his  puritanic  training 
and  rigid  doctrine,  as  when  at  Weimar  his  heart  beat  quicker  at 
the  thoughts  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Wieland  and  Herder, 
the  small  circle  of  peace  enthusiasts  was  nearly  everything,  and 
history,  art,  and  architecture  were  next  to  nothing.  In  the 
Madeleine  he  saw  only  "  a  splendid  theatrical  exhibition,"  and  of 
Berlin  he  has  little  to  say  but  that  it  "  bears  the  hard  iron  im- 
press of  that  bad  man  called  Frederick  the  Great."    Not  that  lie 
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does  not  attempt  records — interesting  enough  to  the  friends  for 
whom  they  were  first  written,  and  who  were  anxious  to  know 
what  he  was  about — of  the  things  he  did,  the  persons  and  places 
he  saw,  and  the  reflections  which  occurred  to  his  mind.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  a  personally-conducted  Cook's 
tourist  might  write  home  to  he  read  in  the  back  parlour  after 
shop  hours. 

Henry  Richard,  who  was  born  in  Cardiganshire  in  1812,  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  (and,  we  are  assured,  eminent) 
Ebenezer  Richard,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister  at  Tregaron, 
who,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  will  hear 
with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction,  resisted  persistent  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  accept  episcopal  ordination.  Henry  served  a  creditable 
apprenticeship  of  three  yeai-s  to  a  linendraper  at  Carmarthen. 
He  was  then  seized  with  the  ordinary  Dissenting  youth's  ambition 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and,  there  being  no  academy  of  his  own 
sect  in  "Wales,  was  sent  to  Highbury  (Congregational)  College, 
near  London.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Marlborough  Chapel  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.  He  appears  to  have 
been  successful  as  pastor  and  preacher  ;  but  from  the  first  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  missionary  from  Wales  to  England  ;  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  pacification  of  the  Rebecca  rioters,  and  took  a  part  , 
as  an  extreme  voluntaryism  in  the  discussions  on  Welsh  educa- 
tion and  character  to  which  Lord  John  Russell's  Minutes  in 
Council  gave  rise.  He  was  always  more  a  man  of  action  and  of 
organization  than  of  thought,  and  he  probably  found  the  work 
which  he  was  best  fitted  to  do  when  in  1848  lie  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and 
Universal  Peace.  The  name  of  the  Society  has  the  effect  of 
satire  when  it  is  thought  of  in  connexion  with  the  events  of 
European  and  American  history  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  vision  of  universal  and  permanent  peace  has  indeed  engaged 
higher  minds  than  that  of  Mr.  Richard  from  the  Pax  Romana  of 
the  Caesars  to  the  peace  of  which  Henri  Quatre  and  Sully  dreamed. 
But  that  was  a  peace  to  be  imposed  by  statesmanship  and  organized 
force  upon  subject  nations.  To  Mr.  Richard,  Europe  and  the 
world  were  a  sort  of  gigantic  Dissenting  meeting-house,  to 
be  governed  by  Congregationalist  and  Raptist  deacons.  He 
fancied  that  the  flames  of  war  could  be  extinguished  by  a  few 
oily  words  scattered  here  and  there.  Mr.  Henry  Richard  pro- 
bably never  heard  of  the  Bounjeois  Gentilhomme,  or  he  might 
have  seen  the  parody  of  his  own  doctrine  and  method  in  that  of 
M.  Jourdain's  music-master : — "  Si  tons  les  homines  apprenaient 
la  musique,  ne  serait-ce  pas  le  moyen  de  s'accorder  ensemble  et  de 
voir  dans  le  monde  la  paix  universelle  ?  "  Sir.  Henry  Richard 
believed  that  he  possessed  the  secret  of  this  music.  If  anything 
could  have  awakened  him  from  the  dream  in  which  he  passed  his 
life,  the  events,  as  we  have  ventured  to  hint,  of  the  forty  years  which 
followed  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  and  Permanent  Peace 
would  have  done  so.  The  nations  beat  their  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  seemed  resolved  to  learn  peace  no  more.  The  Crimean 
War  was  followed  by  the  war  of  France  and  Italy  against 
Austria,  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark,  of  Prussia 
against.  Austria,  of  Germany  against  France,  of  Russia  against 
Turkey,  the  war  of  England  in  Egypt,  and  in  America  by  the 
fratricidal  conflict  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Still 
the  Herald  of  Peace  went  on  its  way,  and  Peace  Congresses  met 
at  Brussels  and  Paris  and  Frankfort.  We  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  well-intentioned  exertions  of  Mr.  Richard  and  his  friends 
were  directly  contributory  to  these  incessant  wars.  But,  as 
idle  feeling  is  usually,  on  the  principle  worked  out  by  Bishop 
Butler,  followed  by  contradictory  practice,  we  cannot  put 
this  possibility  altogether  aside.  The  humanitarianism  of 
Robespierre  was  the  germ  out  of  which  the  cruelties  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  sprang,  and  a  maudlin  philanthropy  is  apt  to 
convert  itself  into  fierce  antipathies.  The  feelings  which  spend 
themselves  in  talk  leave  space  for  action  to  their  opposites. 

In  1868  Mr.  Henry  Richard  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  continued  to  represent  that  borough 
till  his  death,  twenty  years  afterwards.  We  need  not  follow  his 
career.  It  was  that  of  the  Dissenting  Radical  follower,  and 
occasionally  leader,  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Probably  Mr.  Richard  was 
more  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  member  who 
has  passed  into  it  from  the  Dissenting  pulpit.  There  was  no  trace 
of  Stiggins  or  Chadband  in  his  tone.  He  never  mounted  the  tub. 
He  was  superior  as  regards  his  faculty  of  recommending  himself 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  two  most  notable  predecessors 
among  Nonconformist  preachers.  His  direct  and  simple  speech 
was  more  impressive  than  the  artificial  rhetoric  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fox — a  man  intellectually  much  his  superior  ;  and  he  was 
free  from  the  whining,  writhing,  Sunday-school  teacher  tones  and 
gestures  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  who  seemed  bent  on  show- 
ing the  world  how  like  to  Uriah  Heep  affectation  may  make  a 
very  worthy  man.  In  private  Mr.  Richard  appears  to  have  been 
genial  and  amiable,  and  to  have  exhibited  a  more  abundant 
common  sense  than  might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  man  of  many 
fads  and  one  idea. 


CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN." 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Bain's  book,  there  is  on 
one  point  no  possibility  of  a  difference  of  opinion.    It  is 
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another  example  of  what  we  consider  the  happy  reversion  to  the 
older  style  of  biography,  in  which  the  biographer  was,  if  not  an 
indiscriminate  panegyrist,  at  any  rate  not  a  devil's  advocate.  To 
take  a  dead  stranger  in  for  the  sake  of  blackening  his  character 
has  always  seemed  to  us  nearly  as  great  a  breach  of  hospitality 
and  decency  as  to  take  a  live  one  in  for  the  sake  of  blackening  his 
eyes.  It  is  true  that  the  more  liberal  hospitaller  is  apt  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  and  we  think  we  shall  have  to  show  that  Mr.  Bain 
does  this  ;  but  the  fault  is  trifling  and  pardonable  in  comparison 
with  the  slow  and  deliberate  treachery — the  petty  treason  almost 
technically — of  the  other  class. 

In  England,  at  least,  we  should  say  that  Gustavus  Adolphus's 
daughter  is  rather  too  little  known  than  too  harshly  judged  by  the 
general.  Everybody  of  fair  information  has  heard  something  of 
her  dealings  with  Whitelocke,  of  the  abdication,  of  the  ugly  and 
mysterious  Monaldeschi  business ;  not  many  people,  perhaps, 
could  say  much  else  about  Christina.  Mr.  Bain  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  "  competent  and  trustworthy  "  English  account  of 
her,  except  one  by  Mr.  Woodhead,  some  quarter  of  a  century  old, 
and  we  cannot  supplement  his  discoveries.  His  own  book  is  very 
well  entitled,  within  its  limits,  to  the  praise  of  completeness,  all 
the  main  and  most  of  the  minor  facts  being  duly  recorded  and 
intelligently  woven  together.  It  is  also,  as  far  as  these  facts  go, 
quite  trustworthy  ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  are  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing that,  so  long  as  a  historian's  and  biographer's  fucts  are  trust- 
worthy, and  provided  that  he  takes  pains  to  marshal  his  arguments 
intelligibly,  we  care  little  about  any  difference  with  his  conclu- 
sions. Mr.  Bain,  then,  sets  out  truly  and  forcibly  the  good  side 
of  Christina's  acts  and  deeds ;  while,  sworn  champion  of  hers  as 
he  is,  he  admits  with  frankness,  and  almost  naivete,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  convenient  of  her  if  she  would  have  been  kind 
enough  to  die  soon  after  her  abdication,  instead  of  spending  five- 
ninths  of  her  life  (the  arithmetic  is  ours)  and  a  period  three  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  her  reign  in  the  hopelessly  anomalous  condition 
of  an  abdicated  sovereign  who  still  kept  up  a  claim  not  merely 
to  the  honours,  but  to  some  of  the  positive  rights,  of  sovereignty. 
He  exposes  the  awkward  position,  glorious  as  it  was  after  a 
fashion,  of  Sweden  at  Gustavus's  death,  glorifies  and  perhaps  does 
not  exaggerate  Christina's  personal  endeavour  to  bring  about  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  dwells  much  on  the  efforts  she  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  Estates  in  her  kingdom.  At 
the  same  time  he  does  not  attempt  to  excuse  the  singular  and 
fatal  extravagance  of  her  financial  management,  and  the  way  in 
which,  though  she  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  domains  to  the  nobles  was  the  main  reason  of  the  popular 
discontent,  and  of  its  causes,  she  gave  away,  mortgaged,  and  sold 
the  lands  which  were  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  a  Swedish 
monarch's  revenue.  And  if  he  credits  her  with  Liberal  ideas,  he 
admits  that  those  ideas  did  not  remove  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  country  during  her  reign  ;  and  that  her  "  encouragement 
of  learning"  amounted  more  to  the  salarying  at  the  cost  of  the 
country  of  a  bevy  of  by  no  means  ahvays  well  selected  foreign 
savants,  who  were  mere  exotics,  and  in  no  kind  of  way  affected 
for  good  indigenous  science,  art,  or  literature. 

The  truth  is,  however,  and  Mr.  Bain  is  well  aware  of  it,  that, 
though  Christina  would,  of  course,  not  have  been  half  or  a 
hundredth  part  so  interesting  if  she  had  not  been  a  queen,  it 
is  not  in  any  of  her  regal  acts,  except  her  abdication,  that  the 
interest  of  Tier  lies,  and  that  even  there  it  is  much  more  a 
personal  than  a  political  interest.  Why  did  she  do  it?  What 
was  the  reason  of  her  nominally  subsequent,  but  really  coin- 
cident, or  precedent,  conversion  ?  What  are  we  to  think  about 
the  Monaldeschi  business  ?  What  was  Christina's  general  cha- 
racter as  a  woman  ?  Was  she  a  sort  of  precieuse-coqwtte  whose 
dislike  of  marriage  did  not  preclude  looseness  of  morals,  a 
flight v  eraporee  for  whom  the  cares  of  State  were  too  much,  a 
free-thinking  flirt  ?  Was  she  a  serious  believer  in  Roman  Catho- 
licism, especially  in  that  part  of  its  additions  to  the  common 
faith  of  Christendom  which  consists  in  the  glorification  of  celi- 
bacy, and  does  this  belief  account  for  the  most  famous  act  of  her 
public  and  for  many  of  the  oddities  of  her  private  life  P  Mr.  Bain 
answers  this  last  question  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative,  and 
most  of  the  others  equally  in  her  favour.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
granted  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  any  moral  irregu- 
larity on  her  part,  or  even  of  her  having  felt  a  passionate  affection 
for  any  individual  of  either  sex,  except  (perhaps)  her  cousin  and 
successor,  Prince  Charles  (whom  she  afterwards  refused  to  marry), 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  the  beautiful  Ebba  Sparre,  her  only 
female  friend.  At  the  same  time  her  conduct  in  regard  to  the  French- 
man Bourdelot,  to  Monaldeschi,  and  others,  reached  something 
like  the  height  of  imprudence.  It  is  always  awkward  when  a 
queen  shows  indiscreet  and  indiscriminate  partiality  for  foreigners 
of  undistinguished,  if  not  exactly  low,  birth,  and  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  matter  when  she  exhibits  an  aversion  to  matrimony. 
As  to  the  conversion,  Mr.  Rain  is  very  angry  with  the  "  bat-eyed 
biographers."  But  we  are  not  so  easily  able,  as  he  seems  to  be, 
to  reconcile  Christina's  almost,  if  not  quite,  avowed  free-thinking 
with  any  sincere  devotion  to  Catholicism  as  Catholicism.  We 
own  that  we  think  Christina  considered  the  Roman  form  thereof 
as  "  the  religion  for  a  lady,"  just  as  her  contemporary  considered 
another  creed  "not  the  religion  for  a  gentleman."  The  argument 
that  she  must  have  felt  deeply  because  she  talked  lightly,  though 
it  will  occasionally  apply,  is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  as  in  the 
following  passage : — 

The  ceremony  over,  it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  hnnfirer,  the 
firing  of  cannon,  plays,  and  spectacles  :  a  music.il  tragi-comedy  was  per- 
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formed  by  the  best  musicians  in  Italy.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  thing 
invented  about  Christiua,  Chevreau.  a  fertile  source,  declares  that  on  this 
occasion  she  said  to  the  circle  surrounding  her,  "  Tis  but  right,  gentlemen, 
vou  should  treat  me  to  a  comedy,  since  I  have  just  treated  you  to  a  farce." 
Impudence  could  go  no  farther  ;  as  if  at  such  a  moment  she  would  have 
trampled  on  the  Catholic  proprieties  on  the  point  of  going  to  Kome. 

Certainly  such  a  story  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  But  is 
it  so  utterly  improbable?  How  about  the  appropriateness  of  the 
"  musical  tragi-comedy  "  (which  appeals  to  be  admitted)  itself  to 
'•Catholic  proprieties"?  And  the  entry  into  Rome  "as  an 
Amazon  "  ?  And  the  remark  (which  Mr.  Bain  accepts  and  tries 
to  account  for)  when  the  Pope  sent  her  a  rosary,  "  I  did  not 
become  a  Catholic  to  tell  beads"? 

Over  the  Monaldeschi  business  Mr.  Bain  slides  with  dexterous, 
but  perhaps  too  rapid,  step,  lie  gives  the  two  well-known  re- 
lations— that  of  Pere  Le  Bel  and  the  official  one — almost  in 
full,  and  then  argues,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  that  Christina, 
by  the  Act  of  Abdication  itself,  enjoyed  sovereign  and  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  over  her  household.  The  question  how  far 
this  would  apply  in  a  foreign  country,  and  especially  in  the 
palace  of  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  interesting  point  of  law,  or 
perhaps  rather  of  politics,  and  both  sides  of  it  may  be  reasonably 
maintained.  But  the  competence  of  the  Court  and  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  are  two  very  different  things,  and  it  is  over  the  latter 
that  Mr.  Bain  executes  fflissades.  "From  these  accounts  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  at  any  rate  the  Marquis  thoroughly  deserved  his 
death;  the  dastardly  traitor  was  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth." 
Is  it  so  easy  ?  "We  have  never  ourselves  been  able  to  make  out 
exactly  what  the  crime  was,  much  less  whether  it  "deserved 
death."  But  Mr.  Bain  quotes  and  endorses  Leibnitz's  remark 
that  "It  is  not  hard  to  judge  that  his  crime  was  of  a  nature  to 
prevent  it  from  being  submitted  to  a  third  person,"  and  that  the 
Queen  "  found  Monaldeschi  deserving  of  death  "  If  this  is  a  good 
defence,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  most  ardent  Royalist  may 
boggle  at  it,  and  that  it  simply  obliterates  almost  all  distinction 
between  execution  and  assassination.  We  have,  however,  no 
intention  of  being  hard  on  Christina,  who,  partly  by  her  fault,  but 
chiefly  by  her  misfortune,  was  in  that  position  in  which  a  woman 
is  peculiarly  open  to  the  machinations  of  scoundrels.  Mr.  Bain's 
championship  of  her  is  too  chivalrous  not  to  deserve  respect,  and 
vigorous  enough  to  command  it.  If  he  had  taken  his  courage  in 
both  hands,  and  admitted  directly,  as  he  does  in  a  roundabout 
and  periphrastic  kind  of  way,  the  undoubted  historical  fact  that 
there  was  always  latent,  and  very  frequently  patent,  in  the 
House  of  Yasa  what  is  called,  in  plain  English,  madness,  he 
would  have  made  his  own  task  easier,  and  would  have  gone,  as 
we  think,  much  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.  In  Christina, 
indeed,  the  madness  did  not  reach  the  unquestionable  point  which 
it  reached  in  Eric  XI Y.  before  her  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  race 
after  her.  It  stopped  even  a  little  short  of  the  pitch  it  reached 
in  Charles  XII.,  who  was,  however,  in  not  a  few  ways  a  kind  of 
male  Christina.  But  it  was,  if  not  what  is  vulgarly  called  madness, 
eccentricity  in  the  highest  degree.  Her  literal  "rising  up  and 
lying  down "  (she  never  took  sleep  enough  for  any  really  sane 
person,  and  is  well  known  to  have  killed  Descartes  by  making  him 
get  up  at  five  o'clock  on  Swedish  winter  mornings),  her  oddities  of 
costume;  her  frantic  riding,  her  extravagance  (combined  as  it 
was  with  something  almost  like  frugality),  her  aversion  to 
marriage,  her  religious  proceedings,  were  all  the  conduct  of 
what  is  familiarly  called  a  "  cracked  "  person.  The  too  famous 
Monaldeschi  business  and  the  return  to  Sweden  followed  suit. 
If  Christina  had  been  bad  as  well  as  mad,  she  would  have  had 
Monaldeschi  poniarded  comfortably  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  no  one  would  have  made  any  fuss  about  it.  If  she  had  not 
been  mad  at  all,  she  would  have  boxed  his  ears  or  had  him 
bastinadoed,  and  so  an  end.  But  she  was  not  a  sane  person,  and 
no  apology  will  make  her  one.  At  the  same  time  she  was  very 
clever  and  very  interesting,  and  Mr.  Bain  has  written  a  study 
of  her  which  possesses  the  same  good  qualities.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  more  historical  work  from  his  hand. 


WATTS'S  DICTIOXAIiY  OF  CIIEMISTliY.* 

THE  first  volume  of  this  book  appeared  only  last  year,  and, 
considering  the  mass  of  work  involved,  the  editors  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  industry.  The  value  of  every  scientific 
work,  but  particularly  of  a  dictionary,  is  greatly  diminished  when 
the  volumes  follow  one  another  slowly.  It  often  happens,  indeed, 
that  the  initial  letter  determines  whether  the  information  con- 
veyed to  us  is  or  is  not  out  of  date.  Advance  in  all  branches  of 
science  is  rapid;  but  in  chemistry  it  is  gigantic,  and  the  most 
diligent  student  finds  it  hard  to  avoid  being  swamped  by  the 
torrent  of  new  discovery  which  constantly  pours  from  all 
civilized  countries.  The  Chemical  Society  of  London  issues 
monthly  a  series  of  abstracts  of  new  researches.  These  abstracts, 
prepared  with  gTeat  skill  and  care,  and  at  no  small  expense, 
form  a  portentous  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  taking  at 
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random  a  single  number  of  the  Journal,  that  for  October  of  the 
present  year,  we  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  notices, 
each  representing  a  separate  discovery.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  discoveries  are  in  regard  to  individual  facts  or  groups  of 
facts.  We  rind  scores  upon  scores  of  new  compounds  described, 
Studied,  and  named,  often  in  the  more  than  sesquipedalian  manner 
which,  while  apparently  an  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
science,  is  in  reality  a  welcome  aid,  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  it.  It  is  true  that  the  name  phenylmethylbenzyl- 
hydroxypyrimidine  does  not  attract  the  light  reader ;  but  to  the 
advanced  student  who  is  already  familiar  with  all,  or  nearly  all, 
its  syllables,  it  tells  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  substance 
and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
chemistry  of  the  present,  and  even  as  far  as  we  can  anticipate  of 
the  future,  is  not  and  cannot  become  a  mere  assemblage  of  facts. 
Chemistry  would  already  be  an  impossible  study  if  that  were  the 
case.  But  general  laws  and  the  classification  which  grows  from 
them  keep  pace  fairly  well  with  the  facts,  and  in  countless  cases 
precede  them.  Even  where  the  law  is  dim,  the  artful  hypothesis, 
often  surrendered  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  but  as  often 
leading  the  way  to  settled  law,  is  a  constant  help. 

An  inspection  of  the  volume  before  us  illustrates  in  various 
ways  the  composite  character  of  chemical  progress.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  the  book  is  admirably  edited  and  presents  a 
carefully-condensed,  but  very  full,  account  of  scientific  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  matter  treated  of.  The  new  edition 
will  be  valuable  for  many  years  as  marking  the  state  of  che- 
mistry at  the  date  of  each  volume. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  a  good  many  long  and  a  great 
number  of  short  articles.  Chemical  physics  and  theoretical 
chemistry  are  well  represented  under  such  headings  as  Crystalli- 
zation, Densities,  Dissociation  (a  most  valuable  essay  by  Professor 
Threlfall,  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Classification,  and  Equivalency  ; 
while  the  remaining  and  greater  part  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
matters  of  fact.  It  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  inconvenient  to 
abandon  a  time-honoured  distinction,  even  though  the  old  line  of 
separation  has  disappeared,  and  the  descriptive  articles  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  those  on  inorganic  and  on  organic 
chemistry. 

The  principal  contributors  are  the  editors  ;  Mr.  Pattison  Muir 
taking  the  inorganic  and  general,  and  Dr.  Forster  Morley  the 
organic,  portions.  As  examples  of  Mr.  Muir's  best  work  may  be 
cited  the  articles  headed  Classification,  Cyanides,  and  Hydrogen, 
besides  many  on  the  metals,  particularly  chromium,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  gold.  The  account  of  hydrogen  is  very  full  and  clear,  and 
represents  fairly  the  care  with  which  the  editors  have  done  their 
work.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  condensation  is  carried  to  the  utter- 
most, and  abbreviations  are  used  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  little 
practice  is  required  before  the  text  becomes  intelligible.  We 
cordially  approve  of  this  condensation,  for  the  book  is  a  dictionary, 
and  not  a  treatise,  and  is,  moreover,  intended  exclusively  for 
experts  and  advanced  students.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  the  prescribed  and  convenient  limits  of  the  book 
one-half  of  the  matter  must  have  been  excluded  if  a  more  dif- 
fuse style  had  been  adopted.  The  abbreviations  are,  of  course, 
a  trouble,  but  this  trouble  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  inge- 
nious contrivance  of  a  card  book-marker,  on  which  the  abbrevia- 
tions employed  are  printed.  The  effect  of  the  condensation  on 
the  mass  of  included  matter  is  well  shown  in  the  article  on 
Hydrogen,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  physical 
constants — that  is,  the  numbers  representing  the  density,  elas- 
ticity, solubility,  specific  heat,  and  suchlike  peculiarities  of  the  more 
important  formsof  matter — are  given  most  imperfectly  and  are  often 
omitted  altogether  in  ordinary  treatises  on  chemistry.  Yet  they  are 
often  the  very  facts  we  want  to  know  when  we  refer  to  the  pages 
of  an  advanced  work.  C4eneralities  can  be  found  in  every  text-book, 
and  are  commonly  well  known  to  the  chemist  who  consults  a 
large  dictionary.  What  he  wants  is  numbers — details.  Now 
under  the  heading  Hydrogen  we  find  in  the  first  twenty-nine  lines 
an  elaborate  statement  of  most  of  these  constants,  including 
Lord  Rayleigh's  recent  determination  of  its  density  in  relation  to 
oxygen,  its  density  in  the  liquid  state,  its  heat  of  combustion  with 
and  without  condensation  of  water,  and  the  chief  lines  in  its 
emission  spectrum.  The  rest  of  the  article  is  equally  valuable 
and  almost  equally  condensed. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Morley  has  been  not  less  laborious,  and  is  on 
a  fair  level  with  that  of  Mr.  Muir.  His  articles  are  for  the  most 
pari  short,  because  he  has  wisely  broken  up  the  vast  mass  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  under  the  greatest  possible  number  of  sepa- 
rate headings.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  character  or  merit  of  these  articles  either  by  description  or 
quotation.  Their  multiplicity  and  their  accuracy  are  the  only 
features  to  note  in  regard  to  them.  Taking  one  example,  almost 
at  random,  we  may  select  Glycerin.  Here,  in  nine  closely-printed 
double-column  pages,  we  find  in  the  usual  condensed  form  an 
account  of  the  history,  the  modes  of  separation,  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  the  methods  of  detection  and  estimation,  the 
reactions  (in  thirty-three  paragraphs), and  the  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  very  important,  derivatives  of  the  compound,  among 
which  the  tri-nitrate,  commonly  called  nitroglycerin,  takes  an 
honoured  place.    Certainly  glycerin  cannot  complain  of  neglect. 

No  one  who  reads  the  list  which  precedes  the  text  of  the 
volume  will  deny  that  the  editors  have  been  "  assisted  by  eminent 
contributors."  These  outside  contributors  number  eighteen  in  all. 
Every  one  is  competent,  and  many  are  eminent  in  their  several 
departments.    One  lady,  Miss  Ida  Freund,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
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in  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  appears  in  the  list.  She  sup- 
plies the  article  on  "  Densities,  Relative,"  which  is  well  written, 
and  includes  descriptions,  perhaps  sufficient,  of  the  chief  methods 
for  the  determination  of  the  densities  of  vapours.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  well  to  have  included  some  notice  of  the  very 
delicate  apparatus  of  Sprengel  for  finding  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquids.  Space  prevents  us  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
other  special  articles.  It  is  needless  to  tell  chemists  that  Mr. 
David  Howard  writes  with  authority  on  Cinchona  Bark,  Dr. 
Halliburton  on  Haemoglobin,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  on  Dextrin,  Professor 
Thorpe  on  Combustion  and  Flame,  and  Professor  Japp  on  certain 
important  organic  groups ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  undervalue  other  contributions  because  we  cannot  notice 
them. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  point  out  what,  in  commercial 
language,  are  called  errors  and  omissions  in  the  book  before  us. 
No  human  skill  could  avoid  them  altogether  in  a  Dictionary  of 
such  magnitude  and  difficulty.  Criticism  on  minor  points  would 
be  unfair,  and  we  prefer  to  record  our  satisfaction  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  scientific  works  is  in  process  of  re- 
publication, and  that  the  utmost  possible  skill,  care,  and  industry 
are  at  work  in  the  enterprise. 


CARLO  GOZZI.* 

INTO  that  gallery  of  eighteenth-century  celebrities  which 
includes,  perhaps,  the  most  lifelike  and  recognizable  portraits 
of  past  worthies,  a  new  and  an  eminently  attractive  portrait  is, 
for  the  first  time  so  far  as  the  English  public  is  concerned,  intro- 
duced. Neglected  in  his  own  country,  and  misrepresented  else- 
where, Carlo  Gozzi,  to  all  but  the  closest  students  of  Italian 
literature,  is  a  name  and  no  more.  While  his  memoirs  and  his 
fables  are  unrnentioned  in  accepted  bibliographies,  biographical 
dictionaries  supply  a  few  meagre  particulars  concerning  his  life  at 
the  close  of  that  of  his  more  distinguished  brother  Gasparo,  whose 
works  figure  in  the  collections  of  Italian  classics  and  are  duly 
quoted  in  sale  catalogues.  If  only  on  account  of  their  rarity, 
however,  since  Mr.  Symonds  had  to  wait  for  months  for  a  com- 
plete copy  for  the  purpose  of  translation,  the  Memoirs,  of  which 
one  edition  only  has  appeared,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  biblio- 
grapher, and  the  works,  though  forgotten  by  Gozzi's  own  coun- 
trymen, exercised  in  their  day  a  potent,  if  in  a  sense  reactionary, 
influence  over  the  Italian  stage.  Puck,  or  some  equally  mis- 
chievous deity,  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Gozzi, 
and  the  attempts  in  Germany  and  Prance  to  depict  the  Italian 
dramatist  as  a  precursor  of  romanticism  have  only  thickened  the 
fog  in  the  midst  of  which  Gozzi  is  compelled  to  dwell. 

When  now  Gozzi  comes  before  us  it  is  with  an  eminently  dis- 
tinct, pleasing,  and  fascinating  individuality.  A  gentleman  and 
a  respecter  of  authority  in  a  period  of  wild  upheaval,  a  man  of 
dignified  life  in  a  time  of  unbridled  sensuality,  he  puts  in  strong 
claims  upon  respect,  and  all  but  forces  us  to  hold  him  up  as  a  pattern 
of  morality.  He  would,  however,  himself  have  been  the  first  to 
laugh  at  the  ascription  to  him  of  such  serious  character.  In  this 
respect  he  follows  at  a  distance  Rabelais,  who,  while  he  compels 
admiration  and  worship,  is  himself  the  first  apparently  to  deride 
the  effort  to  treat  him  too  gravely.  It  is  as  a  vivacious,  dog- 
matic, controversial,  and  polished  old  cynic  and  misogynist  that 
Gozzi  most  directly  appeals  to  us.  Saved  by  constitution  and 
temperament  from  current  excesses,  he  is  anxious  it  should  be 
known  that,  though  temperate  himself,  he  does  not  sit  in  judgment 
upon  others,  and  gives  himself  no  airs  of  austerity.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  trouble  to  depict  with  some  vivacity  the  few 
amorous  adventures  of  his  adolescence  which  convinced  him  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  fair  sex,  and  took  from  him  the  desire  for  further 
enterprise.  When,  in  later  life,  he  speaks  of  his  relations  with  a 
married  actress,  they  are  such  as  in  those  days  involved  no  neces- 
sary scandal,  and  it  is  possible  to  hold,  though  Mr.  Symonds 
scarcely  accepts  the  idea,  that  they  were  absolutely  innocent. 
Over  the  scapegrace  adventures  Mr.  Symonds  glides  lightly. 
Gozzi  is,  as  he  says,  no  classic,  and  the  kind  of  strict  fidelity 
demanded  in  a  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  in  his  case  not 
imperative.  In  a  few  cases,  accordingly,  and  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  these  chapters,  Mr.  Symonds  abridges,  condenses,  or 
summarizes.  No  word,  he  declares,  that  Gozzi  has  written  is 
"  unworthy  of  a  man  of  principle."  Nothing  is  there  in  the  work 
"  which  is  calculated  to  make  vice  alluring."  The  candour  of  the 
passages  descriptive  of  juvenile  experiences  is  that  "of  a  cleanly 
heart  resolved  to  bare  its  secret  by  an  effort  of  self-portraiture," 
and  influenced,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  such  revelations  by  the 
interest  and  pardon  that  had  waited  upon  the  far  more  outspoken 
confidences  of  a  series  of  autobiograpliers  between  Rousseau  and 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne.  As  regards  Teodora  Ricci,  meanwhile,  to 
whom  Gozzi  dedicates  some  very  long  chapters,  which  the  trans- 
lator abridges,  the  statement  of  Gozzi,  if  not  quite  convincing,  is 
plain.  After  giving  a  lifelike  and  not  wholly  attractive  picture  of 
the  woman,  of  her  accession  to  the  theatrical  company  of  Sacchi, 
for  which  he  wrote,  and  of  the  jealousies  and  scandals  which  his 


*  The  Memoirs  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi.  Translated  into  English  by  John 
Addington  Symonds.  With  Essays  on  Italian  Impromptu  Comedy,  Gozzi's 
Life,  the  Dramatic  Eables,  and  Pietl'O  Longhi.  2  vols.  London  : 
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interest  in  her  awoke,  he  declares  that  he  told  her,  in  offering  to 

stand  by  her : — 

For  myself,  I  meant  to  be  her  avowed  friend,  her  daily  visitor,  and 
cavalier  in  public  ;  but  she  must  not  think  that  I  wanted  to  play  the  part 
of  a  lover,  far  less  of  a  flatterer.  My  age,  which  bordered  upon  fifty,  and 
my  temperament  were  enough  to  prevent  me  from  making  any  foolish  pre- 
tensions to  her  favours. 

Such  relationships  were  not  unknown  nor  blamed  in  Italian 
society,  and  the  payment  of  constant  attentions  to  a  married 
woman  was  not  necessarily  compromising.  Further  into  this 
question  it  is  needless  to  enter.  The  subject  has,  however, 
interest  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Gozzi,  whose  opinions 
concerning  women,  and  especially  actresses,  are  elsewhere  avowed 
with  cynical  frankness  : — 

The  net  result  of  my  observations  upon  women  is  this.  The  love  which 
most  of  them  pretend  for  men,  springs  mainly  from  their  vanity  or  interest. 
They  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  admirers.  They  are  ambitious  to  captivate 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  people  of  importance,  in  order  to  reign  as  petty 
queens,  to  take  the  lead,  to  exercise  power,  to  levy  contributions.  Or  else 
they  ensnare  slaves  devoted  to  them,  free-handed  managers  of  theatres, 
men  who  will  give  them  the  means  at  balls,  at  petits  soupers,  at  country 
houses,  at  great  entertainments,  to  eclipse  their  rivals,  to  acquire  new 
lovers,  and  to  betray  their  faithful  servant,  their  credulous  accomplice  in 
this  game  of  fashion. 

Curiously  characteristic  of  the  man  are  his  appearances  in  the 
world  of  letters.  He  is  stimulated  into  authorship  by  his  antago- 
nism. His  Jiabe  teatrali  were  written  as  a  protest  against  what 
he  calls  the  "  Goldonio-Chiaristic  epidemic,"  the  favour  extended, 
in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage,  to  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  of 
his  flatulent  rival  Chiari.  His  Memoirs,  moreover,  the  very  title 
of  which  is  indicative  of  the  man — Memorie  inutili  della  vita 
di  Carlo  Gozzi,  scritte  da  lid  medesimo  e  pubblicate  per  umiltiX — 
did  not  see  the  light  until  the  year  1 797,  when  the  author,  then 
seventy-seven  years  of  age,  had  long  disappeared  from  the  ken  of 
his  countrymen.  They  were  written  much  earlier,  however,  and 
were  the  outcome  of  a  feud  with  Pier'  Antonio  Gratarol,  which 
stands  as  a  curiosity  among  the  quarrels  of  authors.  Taking  its 
rise  in  the  impertinence  of  some  actors  and  the  malignity  of  an 
offended  woman,  this  dispute — for  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  must  turn  to  Mr.  Symonds's  pleasant  volumes — led  to 
the  downfall  and  ruin  of  Gratarol,  who,  after  his  appointment  as 
resident  Minister  at  Naples,  quitted  Venice,  the  Government  of 
which  principality,  little  disposed  to  leniency  or  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  citizens,  confiscated  his  property  and  put  a  price  upon 
his  head.  Gozzi's  Memoirs,  intended  as  an  explanation,  were 
practically  finished  in  1780.  The  same  high-handed  authority 
forbade,  however,  their  publication ;  and  Gozzi,  a  thorough 
Venetian,  whose  travels  do  not  appear,  except  during  three  years 
of  military  service  in  Dalmatia,  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Republic,  with  the  fear  of  the  piombi  before  his 
eyes,  threw  the  MSS.  aside  until  the  French  Revolution  brought 
with  it  the  fall  of  the  Government. 

Attempts  to  vindicate  Italian  literature  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  in  epigrams,  satires, 
and  dissertations,  issued  from  the  burlesque  society  of  the 
Accademia  Granellesca.  In  1756,  or  the  following  year,  Gozzi 
published  La  Tartana  degV  injiussi  per  V  anno  bisestile,  a  satire 
which  elicited  from  Goldoni  a  not  too  polite  rejoinder.  For  four 
years  the  combat  went  on  with  wavering  fortunes,  for  Goldoni, 
whom  at  bottom  Gozzi  respected,  was  not  a  contemptible  antago- 
nist. More  and  more  earnest  in  defence  of  the  Italian  Commedia 
dell'  arte,  which  his  opponents  were  replacing  by  regular 
comedy,  Gozzi,  in  answer  to  a  challenge  from  his  principal 
antagonist  to  do  something  which  should  fill  a  public  theatre 
with  enthusiastic  audiences,  offered  to  distance  his  competitors 
by  putting  on  the  boards  the  old  fairy  story  of  the  "  Loves  of  the 
Three  Oranges."  In  answer  to  the  shouts  of  laughter  which  the 
boast  elicited,  Gozzi  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  at  the  end  of 
January  1 76 1  the  Amore  delle  Tre  Melarancie  was  produced  by 
Sacchi,  a  well-known  manager. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  theatrical  fables  by  which 
the  Venetian  public  was  carried  away,  which  brought  Gozzi 
high  reputation,  while  gratifying  his  delight  in  mischief  as  well 
as  his  aristocratic  and  conservative  instincts,  and  might  have 
brought  him  fortune  had  he  not  somewhat  magnificently  scorned 
to  take  money  for  his  labours.  The  most  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  however,  was  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Commedia  dell'  arte,  which  before  the  appearance  of  Gozzi  had 
languished  and  all  but  expired.  The  Commedia  dell'  arte,  the 
history  of  which  Mr.  Symonds  writes,  putting  together  very-  lucidly 
and  effectively  all  that  is  known  concerning  its  descent  from 
Atellan  sources  and  its  development  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Italy,  consists,  of  course,  of  the  impromptu  performances  of 
which  the  Italians  have  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly.  Knowino- 
thoroughly  well  his  actors  as  well  as  his  subject,  Gozzi 
was  able,  besides  supplying  the  framework  or  plat — as  Mr. 
Symonds,  adopting  an  old  English  word,  likes  to  call  it — to 
suggest  to  the  exponents  of  the  various  types  of  Italian  comedy 
the  traits  and  the  lazzi  which  would  be  most  effective  on  the 
stage.  A  temporary  restoration  to  its  old  influence  of  this 
moribund  form  of  comedy  was  the  result.  This,  however,  was 
but  the  "lightning  before  death,"  and  with  the  retirement  of 
Gozzi  the  Commedia  dell'  arte  disappeared. 

In  the  two  noble  volumes  now  issued  Mr.  Symonds  has  given 
a  picturesque,  vigorous,  and  effective  rendering  of  the  Memoirs, 
with  analyses  of  certain  of  the  fables.  He  has  added  essays  upon 
the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  upon  the  quarrel  between  Gozzi  and 
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Gratarcl,  and  upon  Pietro  Longhi,  the  Italian  painter,  who  casts 
a  bright  light  upon  the  Venice  of  Casanova,  Goldoui,  and  Gozzi. 
In  these  essays  the  principal  charm  of  a  scholarly  and  delightful 
book  will  be  found.  A  double  series  of  illustrations  grace  the 
volumes.  The  first  consists  of  etchings  by  M.  Lalauze,  possessing 
all  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  that  distinguished  artist;  the 
second  of  beautifully  coloured  illustrations  of  the  characters  of 
Italian  comedy,  iii  the  Histoire  du  Theatre  Ilalien  of  Louis 
Kiccoboni  several  pictures  of  Searamuccia,  Arlequino,  and  other 
comic  Italian  characters  are  supplied.  A  full  series,  designed  by 
Maurice  Sand  and  engraved  by  A.  Manceau,  adorns  M.  Sand's 
Masques  et  Bouffbns,  a  valuable  work  indispensable  to  the  lover  of 
the  drama.  From  the  last-named  source  the  illustrations  to  the 
new  work  are  taken.  The  best-known  characters  have  been  re- 
produced and  brilliantly  and  attractively  coloured  by  hand.  In 
all  literary,  artistic,  and  bibliographic  respects  the  new  work  is  a 
credit  to  the  English  press. 


SONGS  OF  THE  WEST.* 

INCIDENTALLY,  and  before  the  event,  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
appears  as  a  contributor  to  the  controversy  on  Music- Hull 
music  in  his  prefatory  remarks  on  the  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting collection  of  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  he  has  quite  recently  practically  illustrated  to  congenial 
audiences  by  a  series  of  concert  lectures  in  De  vonshire.  He 
says  there  is  little  chance  of  any  revival  of  popularity  for  these 
charming  old  airs  and  national  songs: — "The  present  generation 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  these  songs,  especially  such  as  are  in 
minor  keys,  and  supplant  them  with  the  vulgarest  Music-Hall 
performances."  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  present  generation  errs  to  some  extent  through  ignorance, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  supplant  that  of  which  it  knows  nothing 
by  something  inferior  of  which  it  probably  lias  too  much. 
We  are  confident  there  must  be  many  who  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  of  Songs  of  the  West,  and  that  popular  concert  pro- 
grammes will  before  long  include  many  specimens.  They  may 
vet  be  heard,  under  the  blessing  of  County  Councils,  at  the 
Music-IIalls,  though  we  cannot  say  we  are  enthusiastic  concerning 
the  results.  No  one  who  has  heard  Mr.  Baring-Gould  lecture, 
or  has  heard  so  gifted  and  admirable  a  singer  as  Mrs.  Mason  inter- 
pret these  Devonian  songs,  can  be  at  all  eager  for  the  new  sup- 
planting suggested.  Neither  the  humour  nor  the  pathos,  the 
grace  nor  the  poetic  fancy,  of  these  Songs  of  the  West  can  be  said 
to  be  adapted  to  the  Music-Hall  manner.  We  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  hearing  "  The  Imprisoned  Lady,"  a  part-song  of  the 
purest  period  of  English  music,  delivered  unaccompanied,  as  it 
should  be,  by  a  quartet  of  "  serio-comiques "  at  some  hall  of 
varieties.  Of  the  jovial  air  "Parson  Hogg,"  or  that  capital  and  still 
remembered  hunting  song,  or  "  Arscott  of  Tetcott,"  the  delightful 
"Silly  Old  Man,"  or  the  irresistible  "  Widdicombe  Fair,"  an 
acceptable  rendering  and  a  popular  reception  might  be  expected  ; 
but  we  do  not  yearn  to  hear  some  leonine  "star"  warble  the  ex- 
quisite "  Sweet  Nightingale,"  which  Mr.  Robert  Bell  heard  sung 
on  the  Moselle  years  ago  by  a  party  of  Cornish  miners,  or  the  quaint 
and  thrilling  melody  of  "My  Ladye's  Couch,"  or  the  still  more 
lovely  song,  "  My  Garden  grew  plenty  of  Thyme."  The  prospect 
of  these  refinements  is,  we  confess,  far  from  alluring. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Baring-Gould  relates  how  he  made  the  pre- 
sent collection  of  airs  and  ballads  of  the  people,  and  in  his  lecture 
he  enlarges  more  explicitly  on  the  essentially  English  origin  of 
the  melodies.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  the  moormen,  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  the  yeomen  of  Devonshire — still  plentiful  in  the 
county — these  songs  proceed,  cherished  as  traditions,  for  the  most 
part,  yet  still  sung  on  occasion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  few  could  long  survive  the  levelling  democratic  influ- 
ence of  the  age,  and  that  the  majority  are  worthy  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  of  their  collector  and  preserver.  As  a  boy,  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  remembers  hearing  many  of  these  ballads  of 
last  or  previous  century  sung  at  the  solitary  taverns  in  or  on 
the  moor,  and  by  diligent  inquisition  and  the  help  of  others 
of  kindred  spirit  he  has  rescued  from  imminent  extinction 
a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  ballads,  madrigals,  and  popular 
songs.  In  the  company  of  the  Rev.  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard 
and  Mr.  F.  Bussell,  Dartmoor  and  its  confines  were  explored 
by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  and  many  a  reservoir  of  old  song  was 
successfully  tapped.  James  Parsons,  labourer,  of  Lew  Down; 
John  Woodrich,  blacksmith,  of  Wollacot  Moor,  Thrushleton ; 
various  old  labourers  about  South  Brent  and  other  parts,  sup- 
plied some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples,  both  words  and 
airs,  which  are  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Mr.  Sheppard  with 
excellent  taste  and  skill.  The  preservation  of  these  old  melodies 
in  a  fairly  uncorrupt  state  by  illiterate  folk  is  less  inexplicable 
than  their  origin.  Some  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  great  madrigal 
age,  though  Campion,  or  Byrd,  or  Morley  may  not  own  them. 
The  various  Acts  directed  against  the  vagrancy  of  musicians  may 
have  tended,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  suggests,  to  localize  these 
songs  and  to  preserve  them.  Devonshire  sent  her  singing  men 
to  Court,  and  when  the  last  minstrel  was  forbidden  to  roam 
he  sang  as  best  he  might  in  the  village  inns  at  home.  Yet 

•  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  West.  Collected  br  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
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it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  beautiful  and  refined  an 
example  as  "  The  Imprisoned  Lady "  should  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  labourer  in  the  fields.  That  music  flourished 
among  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  is,  of  course,  but  a  partial  explanation.  But 
that  music  of  so  high  a  type  should  have  remained  more  than  a 
mere  tradition  and  have  descended  to  the  Dartmoor  people  is 
somewhat  singular.  The  people  are  not  now  much  given  to 
music.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  anything  but  disposed  to  lyrics. 
The  roadside  inns  are  not  particularly  vocal,  and  the  ploughman 
sings  at  his  work  rather  less,  in  our  judgment,  than  his  East- 
country  brother.  Yet  it  is  not  the  yeomen  and  farmers,  but  the 
agricultural  labourers,  that  have  stored  the  greater  number  of 
these  West-country  songs.  If  ii  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  airs,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  have  a  common  origin. 
For  instance,  "  Green  Broom  "  and  "  Widdicombe  Fair  "  show  a 
near  kindred  in  the  opening  bars,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  note 
other  points  of  resemblance.  That  all  bagpipe  or  harp  tunes  are 
not  Scotch  or  Welsh,  and  that  many  English  ballads  and  songs 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Scotch,  are  matters  naturally 
suggested  and  discussed  in  connexion  with  these  recovered 
Devonian  songs.  Is  not  the  music  of  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  " 
English  ?  and  did  not  the  Scotch  "  lift "  English  music  as  well  as 
English  cattle  ? 


SPORTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  A  GENIAL 
TRAVELLER.* 

HINDU-KOII,  or  Hindoo  Mountain,  is  the  old  name  for  the 
Himalayan  range,  through  which  General  Macintyre  jour- 
neyed in  quest  of  game  of  all  kinds — furred  and  feathered,  large 
and  small.  The  General  is  as  keen  a  sportsman  as  he  is  a  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  soldier,  and  his  beloved  Ghoorkhas  make  as 
useful  and  eager  hunters  as  they  make  indomitable  troops  in 
the  field : — ■ 

The  Ghnorkhalis — or  Ghoorkhas,  as  they  are  called  in  the  service — are 
wild-looking,  sturdy  lads,  with  round,  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  and  hair  hang- 
ing down  to  their  shoulders.  This  is  what  they  are  in  the  rough.  When 
they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  barber,  the  tailor,  and  the 
drill-sergeant,  they  are  turned  out,  so  to  speak,  smart  litlle  gems  of  soldiers, 
with  a  sparkle  of  unpresuming  swagger  about  them  which  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  their  brave,  independent  spirit.  They  are  strong  and  stout- 
liuibed,  but,  as  a  rule,  short.  An  idea  of  their  stature  may  be  formed 
when  we  say  that  the  average  height  of  the  battalion  we  first  joined  was 
.somewhere  about  5  feet  2  inches.  But  their  hearts  are  as  large  as  their 
frames  are  shnrt  and  tough.  Indeed,  their  pluck  and  faithfulness  to  their 
salt  have  now  become  proverbial. 

As  a  rule,  these  men  are  sober  enough  on  duty  ;  but  when  on 
a  "  spree"  the  amount  of  liquor  their  heads  can  stand  is  astonish- 
ing. But  this  book  naturally  deals  with  their  sportsmanlike 
rather  than  with  their  military  virtues.  The  General  has  a  ready 
and  affectionate  sympathy  witli  them  in  both  capacities.  He  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  slaughterer  of  game,  though  he  is  indefatig- 
able in  pursuit  of  his  quarry,  and  not  over-nice  as  to  its  quality. 
Kiang,  peacocks,  otters,  boars,  bears,  tigers,  goats,  wild  sheep, 
and  musk  deer  are  among  the  victims  of  his  gun  ;  but  he  behaves 
to  them  all  as  Izaak  Walton  counsels  the  angler  to  treat  his 
worm. 

To  the  true  lover  of  sport  [he  says]  who  is  also  an  ardent  admirer  of 
nature  as  well  the  mere  slaying  of  his  game  is  certainly  not  what  conduces 
to  his  delight  in  his  work.  For  my  own  part,  a  feeling  of  regret  has  always 
been  mingled  with  my  exultation  at  seeing  a  beautiful  animal  I  have 
brought,  down  lying  lifeless  before  me,  however  inconsistent  it  may  seem. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  make  a  good  bag.  made  up,  if  pos- 
sible, of  varied  specimens,  and  not  made  up,  merely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
petition, of  inferior  animals,  such  as  a  man  of  true  sporting  instincts  would 
feel  ashamed  to  shoot  at,  unless  he  requited  ine  rt  for  his  camp. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  an  almost  parallel  passage  in 
the  journal  of  the  brave  and  tender-hearted  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  he  saw  the  blackcock  which  he  had  wounded,  but  not 
killed  outright,  lying  at  his  feet  and  gazing  up  at  him  with  his 
solt,  pathetic  eye.  Among  the  hardships  and  pests  of  a  Himalayan 
hunter  must  be  reckoned  the  leeches  which  abound  in  some  of  the 
hills.  "  These  little  wretches  will  penetrate  one's  feet  and  ankles 
through  almost  anything.  On  taking  off  tightly-laced  boots  after 
a  walk,  even  along  beaten  paths,  I  generally  found  that  one  or 
two  had  managed  to  reach  my  skin."  Of  the  musk-deer  and  its 
precious  bag  of  scent  the  General  gives  a  most  telling  description. 
Of  the  risks  of  tiger-shooting  he  reckons  the  behaviour  of  the 
sportsman's  friendly  ally,  the  elephant,  as  one  of  the  worst. 
Sometimes  the  brutes  will  run  away,  smashing  up  the  guns  and 
the  howdahs.  Sometimes  they  will  kill  the  men  they  carry. 
Sometimes  they  get  timid,  and  their  huge  bodies  quake  dan- 
gerously. One  would  have  thought  that  with  their  pachyderma- 
tous hides  the  great  trumpeters  could  afford  to  laugh  at  bee- 
stings. Not  so,  however.  The  busy  insects  will  drive  them  mad 
with  pain  and  anger,  till  the  castled  monsters  shriek  in  agony, 
and  rush  off  tail  on  end  into  the  jungle.  There  is  a  capital  story 
told  by  a  Munchausen-like  hunter  of  the  miraculous  craftiness  of 
a  boar  from  whom  he  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tree.    The  beast 

*  Hindu-Kuh.  By  Major-General  Donald  Macintyre,  V.C.,  F.R.G.S. 
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butted  the  tree  on  both  sides  till  it  was  hollowed  and  had  to  fall, 
and  the  discomfited  sportsman,  unperceived  by  the  wily  hog,  had 
to  climb  up  another  tree  for  safety.  There  is  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  an  Englishman  who,  being  "  sharp  set,"  caught  and  ate 
a  big  fish  into  which  the  soul  of  Maharajah  Gholab  Sing  had 
transmigrated.  His  punishment  was  summary.  A  propos  of 
fishing,  the  author  was  as  keen  in  baiting  for  the  big  MaJtseer 
as  he  was  in  tracking  the  Markhor  or  the  yak.  Tobacco-smok- 
ing comes  to  most  folks  "  as  easy  as  lying  "  ;  but  the  hill- 
men  pursue  the  pleasure  under  difficulties  which  might  have 
deterred  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Dr.  Parr  or  Charles 
Lamb.  They  make  a  small  hole  horizontally  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  left  open  at  the  extremities.  At  one  end 
they  place  the  tobacco,  while  at  the  other  end  they  kneel  down, 
each  in  his  turn,  and  inhale  whiffs  of  smoke  into  their  lungs. 
The  General  found  cold  strong  tea  the  best  remedy  for  the 
unpleasant  effects  caused  by  the  rarefied  mountain  air.  Spirits 
only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  natives  eat  raw  onions  as  a  pal- 
liative. We  have  read  many  books  on  Himalayan,  Cashmerian, 
and  Thibetan  sport,  but  none  more  pleasant,  more  modest,  more 
amusing,  or  more  instructive  than  that  of  the  late  Colonel  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Own  Ghoorkhas. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Barneby  greatly  increases  our  stock 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  countries  which  he  has  visited. 
Canada  and  Ceylon,  and  California  and  Japan,  have  been  so  often 
explored  and  so  exhaustively  described  that  some  of  us  "  who 
live  at  home  at  ease "  are  apt  to  think  that  the  last  word  has 
been  said  about  them.  But  do  we  digest  and  remember  facts  as 
readily  as  we  learn  them  ?  Is  not  a  "  refresher "  sometimes 
necessary  to  recall  to  one  subject  the  minds  and  thoughts  which 
have  so  many  matters  besides  the  history  of  foreign  climes  to 
occupy  them.  We  think  that  such  an  aide  memoire  is  needful  to 
most  of  us.  We  are  sure  that  we  could  hardly  have  a  more 
pleasant  "flapper"  to  our  memories  than  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.  The  chapters  on  "  Emigration  to  Canada,"  which  he 
advises  the  general  reader  to  skip,  are  among  the  most  instructive 
and  well-written  in  the  book.  Mr.  Barneby  visited  in  Manitoba 
three  emigrants  belonging  to  different  positions  in  life,  whom  he 
had  known  at  home.  He  believes  that  each  had  made  a  good 
start  in  life,  and  that  a  well-conducted  and  hard-working  young 
man  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  that  far-off  settlement.  There 
is  something  delightfully  naif  in  his  placid  remark  on  some  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  place  : — "  There  is  considerable  danger,"  he 
says,  "  in  some  parts  of  sheep  being  picked  up  by  wolves,  but 
this  is  a  subject  for  the  settler's  consideration."  Like  the  much- 
quoted  Irish  landlord,  who  would  not  forego  his  rents  because 
his  agent  might  be  shot  in  collecting  them,  Mr.  Barneby  is  not 
to  be  deterred  by  wolves  from  recommending  sheepbreeding  to 
settlers.  Like  most  travellers,  our  author  thinks  highly  of 
Vancouver,  where  "  the  climate  is  good,  the  people  kind,  open, 
and  hospitable.  There  are  not  the  same  differences  in  society  as 
in  England.  Every  one  is  comparatively  on  the  same  footing  ; 
but  it  is  the  footing  of  live  and  let  live,  with  none  of  the  non- 
sense of  universal  equality  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  other 
places,  and  which  I  have  generally  found  to  be  more  talk  than 
practice."  In  Japan  Mr.  Barneby  was  struck  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  chrysanthemums,  by  the  pestilent  smells  of  Tokio, 
and  by  the  truthfulness  to  Japanese  maimers  and  customs  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Mikado.  The  real  Mikado  he  saw  on  the  Shindbaza  race- 
course. "  He  sat  with  a  table  in  front  of  him,  covered  with  a  rich  silk 
cloth.  He  is  a  dark-complexioned  man,  with  more  stubbly  black 
hair  about  his  face  than  is  generally  worn  by  the  Japanese."  Mr. 
Barneby  was  lucky  in  getting  this  glimpse  of  him,  as  the  Mikado 
does  not  generally  show  himself  in  public  ;  but  he  is  very  fond  of 
horseracing.  There  was  no  betting-ring  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
crowd  was  very  orderly  and  quiet,  The  author  regrets  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  Japanese  of  their  becoming  and  graceful 
national  costume.  He  describes  some  dinners  given  to  him  by  a 
J  apanese  viscount.  He  learned  to  manage  the  chopsticks  tant  bien 
que  mal  in  the  consumption  of  ordinary  food  ;  but  when  he  was 
expected  to  dissect  and  eat  a  large  lobster  with  them  he  gave  up 
the  task  in  despair.  Fish,  and  meat,  and  rice  are  very  cheap  in 
Japan.  Game  is  plentiful.  Butter  is  scarce,  and  dear,  and  bad. 
Mr.  Barneby  thinks  that  the  Japanese  would  open  up  the  whole 
country  to  foreigners  if  the  European  Governments  would  relin- 
quish their  hated  extra-territorial  jurisdiction ;  but  he  fears  that 
the  Americans  will  make  more  way,  and  ultimately  command 
more  influence,  in  the  Empire  than  we  shall  ever  attain  to.  Glibly 
as  we  talk  of  the  custom  of  hari-kari,  we  doubt  whether  we  quite 
understand  its  philosophy  and  etiquette.  Besides  the  judicial 
hari-kari,  there  is  the  custom  of  hari-kari  as  established  by  the 
unwritten  code  of  honour.  If  a  Japanese  receives  an  insult  from 
a  person  of  his  own  rank,  he  does  not  appeal  to  the  law,  as  in 
England,  or  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  duello,  as  on  the  Continent. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  but  forthwith  commit  hari-kari  on  himself. 
Our  traveller  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  "  gentle,  amiable, 
and  smiling  "  natives  of  Japan.  He  considers  that  they  would 
make  excellent  European  servants.  We  regret  to  say  that  Mr. 
Barneby  was  invalided  home.  On  his  way  he  visited  Hong- 
kong, where  he  had  reason  to  regret  that  there  was  no 
establishment  for  trained  nurses.  The  community  is  wealthy 
and  charitable,  and  could  well  afford  to  have  one.  In  Ceylon 
the  Coromandel  people  are  fast  supplanting  the  Cinghalese, 
who  are  the  older  race,  but  far  less  industrious  and  energetic. 
Ceylon  tea,  though  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  best  Darjeeling,  is 
making  rapid  strides  in  popularity,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the 


English  market.  Mr.  Barneby  did  not  find  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
"  particularly  interesting.''  Port  Said  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  largest  coaling  station,  and  one  of  the  wickedest  towns  in  the 
world.  In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  to  intending  emigrants 
some  very  wise  and  excellent  advice : — 

I  -would  not  recommend  emigration  to  any  man  over  forty  years  of  age> 
or  to  any  one  who  can  see  his  way  to  getting  employment  at  home.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  encourage  good  workmen  to  go  to  the  colonies, 
leaving  second-rate  men  at  home.  ...  A  good  workman  will  find  England, 
with  its  institutions,  its  comforts,  and  its  climate,  better  than  an}-  colony  in 
the  world.  In  another  generation  things  may  be  different.  ...  To  voung 
married  men,  resolved  to  emigrate,  I  would  saj',  "  go  out  fir6t  by  yourself 
early  in  the  year,  leaving  your  wife  at  home,  returning  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  then  decide  after  having  gained  experience." 


THE  VIKING  AGE.* 

THIS  curious  work  consists  of  two  sections — a  comparatively 
short  essay,  in  which  a  new  theory  of  our  English  ancestry 
is  propounded,  and  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  compendium 
of  Scandinavian  archaeology.  We  confess  that  we  think  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  would  have  been  well  advised  to  omit  the  former,  and 
rest  his  claim  to  attention  on  the  merits  of  the  latter.  But  he 
has  a  sensational  theory  to  put  forward,  and  no  doubt  he  thinks 
to  float  his  arckagology  on  the  raft  of  such  curiosity  as  his  personal 
discovery  will  excite.  We  will  deal  first,  and  briefly  enough, 
with  his  revolut  ionary  theory.  The  general  opinion  of  historians, 
of  course,  has  been  that  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  was 
undertaken  by  tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  who  entered  our 
island  from  the  German  shore-lands  around  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  in  the 
fourth  century  these  tribes,  and  particularly  the  Saxons,  began  to 
press,  in  recurring  waves,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Britain.  All 
this  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  desires  to  upset.  He  thinks  that  the  invasion 
came  from  further  north,  from  what  we  now  know  as  Scandinavia. 
He  says : — 

Britain,  after  a  continuous  immigration  from  the  North,  which  lasted 
several  hundred  years,  became  the  most  powerful  colony  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  several  of  whose  chiefs  claimed  a  great  part  of  England  even  in  the 
seventh  centuiy.  Afterwards  she  asserted  her  independence,  though  she 
did  not  get  it  until  after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle  with  the  North,  the 
inhabitants  and  kings  cf  which  continued  to  try  to  assert  the  ancient  rights 
their  forefathers  once  possessed. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  laxity  with  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
writes,  and  the  historical  student  will  smile  at  a  theory  of  the 
conquest  of  England  founded  on  what  may  have  happened  so  early 
"  even  as  the  seventh  century."  If  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  going  to- 
tell  us  what  occurred  in  the  dawn  of  England  lie  must  begin 
further  back  than  that.  His  arguments  are  too  often  of  this 
loose  type.  He  argues  that  the  conquerors  of  England  must 
have  been  Norsemen,  because  the  latter  possessed  such  great  skill 
in  hammering  and  damascening  weapons  ;  but  he  neglects  to  say 
where  the  relics  of  such  artistically  wrought  swords  and  coats  of 
mail  have  been  found  in  this  country.  His  inexactitude  of  ex- 
pression is  shown,  moreover,  in  such  vague  generalities  as  these  : — 
"  Beautiful  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  also  testify  to  the  taste  and 
luxury  of  those  early  times."  What  early  times  P  we  inquire,  for 
there  is  not  a  date,  not  so  much  as  a  conjectural  century,  within 
sight.  "  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of  gilding  is 
clearly  demonstrated."  When  and  where  ?  From  a  chapter  later 
on  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  become  a  believer  in  the 
theories  of  Mr.  George  Stephens,  who  thinks  he  has  found  runes 
on  an  amulet  of  the  sixth  century.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  burnt  bones  of  the  Jtederen  grave-urn. 
No  runes,  we  believe,  have  yet  been  discovered  which  can,  with 
any  historical  probability,  be  dated  further  back  than  the 
eleventh  century.  Nothing  is  proved  by  the  famous  passage  in 
Hdva-Mdl  about  the  mighty  carven  staves,  mieekstora  stafi,  because 
who  shall  say  from  what  symbols  of  a  later  civilization  Hdva-Mdl 
took  its  imagery?  The  most  curious  record  of,  apparently,  very 
early  w7riting  is  to  be  found  in  that  fragment  of  a  cabalistic  song 
which  is  inserted  in  Vohungasaga,  and  which  enumerates  all  the 
strange  places,  Sleipni's  teeth  and  Alvakr's  ear,  the  Norn's  nail 
and  the  owl's  beak,  on  which  the  first  runes  were  engraved  before 
the  shining  God.  But  this  spell-song  does  not  bear  the  stamp  oi 
any  great  antiquity. 

Another  point  upon  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  dwells  is  the  want 
of  necessary  civilization  among  those  Low-Dutch  tribes  which  are 
supposed  to  have  formed  the  Saxon  colonists  of  England  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  those  colonists  possessed 
any  particular  claims  to  be  considered  civilized.  But  he  certainly 
exaggerates  what  Tacitus  reports  of  German  uncouthness. 
The  story  of  Arminius  and  Thusnelda,  whether  history  or  myth, 
is  not  a  story  which  springs  from  the  annals  of  an  uncivilized  race, 
and  Ariovistus  must  have  been  quite  as  great  a  warrior  and  as 
mighty  a  leader  of  men  as  any  Norwegian  Viking.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  vague  theory  resolves  itself  into  an  opinion 
that,  as  the  Norsemen  were  certainly  a  mighty  people  a  century 
or  two  later,  they  probably  were  mighty  at  the  time  of  the  English 
Conquest ;  that,  being  so  great  and  so  active  and  so  warlike,  they 
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must  have  been  doing  something,  and  the  most  interesting  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  invade  England.  Therefore  they  did 
invade  England,  and  the  Angles  were  Vikings,  and  England  took 
its  name  from  an  obscure  islet  in  the  Cattegat.  Whether  there  is 
or  is  not  any  ground  for  fancying  that  there  may  have  mingled  a 
Scandinavian  element  in  the  westward-moving  hordes  that  con- 
quered England,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  lax  and  sentimental  conjectures 
cannot  be  held  to  have  thrown  any  fresh  light  on  the  question. 

Of  the  remainder  of  these  bulky  volumes — that  is  to  say,  of  all 
but  about  thirty  pages  of  them — we  can  speak  with  far  greater 
warmth.  These  chapters  testify  to  a  very  remarkable  body  ot 
studv,  and  form  such  a  compendium  of  early  Scandinavian 
arch;eology  as  certainly  cannot  be  matched  out  of  Scandinavia 
itself.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  read  all  the  available  texts  of  the 
Sagas,  from  most  of  which  he  makes  shorter  or  longer  extracts. 
In  translating  the  poetic  pieces  he  has  evidently  made  extensive, 
and  we  should  even  fancy  constant,  use  of  the  Corpus  Poeticum 
Boreale  of  the  late  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson.  He  was  perfectly 
right,  of  course,  to  employ  this  work  ;  we  are  only  sorry  that  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  mention  it  in  his  preface,  nor  even,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  in  the  body  of  his  book.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  has  been  eight  years  and  a  half,  as  he  tells  us,  preparing 
these  volumes,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
his  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  In  a  variety  of  instances  we 
have  compared  his  translations  with  the  Icelandic  text,  and  in 
each  case  have  found  him  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  method  is  to  make  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  North  tell  its  own  tale.  His  sketch  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Vikings  is  no  contribution  to  philosophical  criticism,  such  as  those 
admirable  studies  of  Professor  Sophus  Bugge  to  which  we  lately 
called  attention  in  these  columns.  It  is  simply  a  chain  of  pas- 
sages, very  slightly  threaded,  literally  translated  from  the  Eddas, 
and  particularly  from  Voluspa  and  Grimnismdl.  We  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  Norse  cosmogony,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  to  the  archreology  of  the  finds  in  graves  of  the  Stone  and 
the  Bronze  age.  Here  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  introduces  his  engravings 
with  a  lavish  and  a  welcome  profusion,  giving  an  illustration  of 
almost  every  object  he  mentions,  and  this  is  a  portion  of  the 
book  which  must  remain  of  lasting  value.  Sometimes  the  com- 
mentary is  almost  lost  in  pictures,  as  in  the  chapter  dedicated 
to  the  Bronze  age,  where,  on  one  occasion,  in  eight  pages  we 
meet  with  only  eight  lines  of  text  in  all,  and  on  another,  positively 
with  no  text  whatever  for  nineteen  consecutive  pages  of  cuts. 
These  illustrations,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  wholly  new 
to  an  English  public,  are  very  carefully  executed,  and  form,  as 
we  have  hinted,  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  value  in  the 
volume. 

The  chapter  on  Runes  is  also  very  copiously  illustrated,  and 
gives  facsimiles  of  all  the  most  important  early  examples.  We 
particularly  note  with  interest  the  excellent  print  of  the  Tune 
Stone.  We  then  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  objects  found  in 
bogs,  and  some  of  these  are  calculated  to  amuse  and  surprise  the 
reader.  At  Thorsbjerg  were  found  a  pair  of  trousers  of  woven 
■woollen  cloth,  a  woollen  blouse,  and  remains  of  a  leather  shoe. 
If  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  measurements  are  correct,  the  wearer  of 
the  trousers  must  have  been  rather  stout,  for  he  measured 
thirty-eight  inches  and  a  half  around  the  waist.  The  length  of 
the  legs  is  normal,  and  points  to  a  man  about  six  feet  high.  At 
A  imose  was  found  one  of  the  brynjas,  or  coats  of  mail,  armed 
with  which  the  Vikings  rushed  to  battle ;  a  bersark  being  one 
who,  in  his  inspired  frenzy,  disdained  this  useful  protection.  At 
Kragehul,  again,  were  dug  up  various  evidences  of  a  violence  in 
warfare  which  is  almost  ghastly,  such  as  a  bundle  of  weapons 
inextricably  bent  and  bound  together  in  the  rage  of  battle,  and  a 
bronze  vessel  hacked  into  rags  by  sword-cuts.  The  Nydam  find 
includes  a  singularly  perfect  Norse  boat  of  the  Viking  period,  a 
wooden  scoop  for  baling  water,  and  by  the  side  of  deadly  instru- 
ments of  warfare  such  mild  inventions  of  civilization  as  double- 
barrelled  silver  toothpicks  and  unmistakable  trouser-buckles  of 
bronze. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  second  volume  deals  in  the  same  elaborate 
manner  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Norsemen,  with 
marriage  and  divorce,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  warfare.  On  the  very  interesting  and  touching  custom 
of  so-called  foster-brotherhood  (  fostbrcedralay),  which  was  the 
sacred  tie  between  warriors  otherwise  unrelated,  he  gives  a 
passage  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before  from 
Gisli  Sursson's  Saga.  It  is  so  curious  and  picturesque  that  we 
quote  it  here  : — 

"I  think  it  right  [said  Gisli]  tli.it  we  should  bind  our  friendship  still 
closer  than  before,  and  that  we  four  swear  one  another  foster-brotherhood." 
To  this  they  consented,  and  went  out  on  Eyrarhvol-oddi  (a  tongue  of  land 
over  the  sea),  and  there  cut  from  the  ground  a  loop  of  turf,  both  ends  being 
attached  to  the  ground,  and  under  this  they  placed  a  spear  inlaid  with 
ornaments,  so  long  that  a  man  could  reach  with  bis  hand  to  the  spear-nail. 
Under  this  were  to  go  the  four,  Thorgrim,  (lisli,  Thorkel,  and  Vestein. 
They  then  drew  blood  from  themselves,  and  let  it  run  together  into  the 
mould,  which  had  been  cut  under  the  loop  of  turf,  and  mixed  together  the 
earth  and  the  blood  ;  thereupon  they  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  swore  on 
oath  that  each  should  avenge  the  others  like  a  brother,  and  called  all  the 
gods  as  witnesses.   They  all  shook  hands. 

This  would  make  a  magnificent  subject  for  an  historical  painter, 
i  A  very  curious  chapter  is  that  on  the  Idrottir,  or  athletic 
exercises  of  the  Norsemen  ;  athletics,  however,  including,  as  they 
hardly  can  be  said  to  do  in  our  days,  the  making  and  reciting  of 
poetry,  harp-playing,  propounding  riddles,  and  even  playing  at 


games  of  chess  and  draughts.  The  second  volume  of  Mr,  Du 
Chaillu's  book  closes  with  three  interesting  appendices — one  on 
the  Erankish  Chronicles,  another  giving  facsimiles  of  bits  of  exist- 
ing sagas,  and  a  third  cataloguing  the  early  coins  which  have 
been  found  in  Scandinavia. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXPLORERS.* 

TT  is  the  proper  course  for  a  reviewer  whenever  he  comes  across 
-M-  the  first  of  a  new  series  to  express  a  grave  doubt  whether 
this  method  of  publishing  has  not  been  overdone.  As  we,  how- 
ever, are  inclined  to  think  that  publishers  are,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  their  own  business,  and  as  we  are 
sure  that  however  readable  books  on  popular  things  are  brought 
out  they  will  be  read,  we  shall  pretermit  any  such  reflections 
here.  It  is  enough  to  notice  that  Messrs.  Philip  &  Son  are 
bringing  out  a  new  series  of  small  books  (which  are  not  so  small 
either)  on  "  The  World's  Great  Explorers,"  and  that  they  have 
wisely  begun  with  this  Life  of  John  Davis  the  Navigator,  by  Mr. 
Clements  B.  Markham.  Looking  at  the  list  of  volumes  to  be 
published,  we  have  our  doubts  whether  some  of  them  may  not  be 
found  superfluous — such  as  the  promised  Marco  Polo,  for  instance 
— and  also  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  a  book  of  any  size  out  of 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  Leif  Erikson  and  Greenland ;  but  these 
are  questions  not  necessary  to  be  settled  at  present.  We  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see  when  they  appear.  Our  business  is  with  Mr. 
Markham's  John  Davis. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  Mr.  Markham  has  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  fall  into  the  beggarly  pedantry  of  calling  him 
"  Davys."  Mr.  Markham  is  too  good  a  general  scholar  to  be  mis- 
led into  departing  from  the  established  classic  form  of  an  English 
name  because  Elizabethans  were  wild  in  the  use  of  "  i "  and  "  y." 
At  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  a  book 
of  266  pages  could  be  made  out  of  the  life  of  John  Davis  without 
the  use  of  padding.  Neither  after  reading  Mr.  Markham's  book 
does  one  get  the  impression  that  the  feat  has  been  quite  accom- 
plished. There  are  two  supplementary  chapters  in  it  on  "  Follow- 
ing up  the  Work  " — that  is  to  say,  on  the  voyages  of  Hudson, 
Fox,  and  Baffin  to  discover  the  North- West  Passage.  But  why 
stop  there  ?  The  work  was  followed  up  down  to  the  voyage  of 
Captain  Nares,  and,  strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Markham  might  have 
gone  on  till  then.  Besides,  Davis  sailed  to  the  East  Indies.  Why, 
then,  not  give  us  the  following  up  of  the  work  in  that  region 
also?  There  is  an  excursus  on  early  voyages  into  the  South 
Seas,  beginning  with  Magellan  and  going  on  to  Sarmiento,  which 
is  almost  padding,  and  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
which  is  padding  sans  phrase.  In  it  we  notice  with  some  amuse- 
ment that  Mr.  Markham's  habitual  politeness  to  the  Spaniards 
makes  him  speak  of  the  tried  courage  and  conduct  of  that  weak- 
kneed  and  utterly  inexperienced  grandee  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of 
Medina-Sidonia.  Still,  some,  if  not  all,  of  that  matter  has  its 
use  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Davis,  and  is  interesting  in  itself. 
We  note  merely  in  the  discharge  of  the  critic's  duty  that  Mr. 
Markham  cannot  keep  his  King  Charles's  head,  the  wickedness  of 
the  Stuart  Kings,  out  of  this  book.  Why,  too,  does  Mr.  Markham 
call  the  vigorous  steps  taken  by  Magellan  to  restore  discipline 
in  his  squadron  at  Port  San  Julian  a  "  ruthless  slaughter "  ? 
He  was  a  Portuguese,  and  they  were  Spaniards ;  but,  after  all,  he 
was  the  duly  appointed  commander  whom  they  had  sworn  on 
the  sacraments  to  obey,  and  they  were  mutineers.  Drake  had 
to  do  a  somewhat  similar  thing  in  the  same  port.  Surely  the 
summary  execution  of  the  mutineer  Luis  de  Mendoza  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship  by  the  Alguacil,  Gonzalo  Gomez  de  Espinosa,  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  incidents  of  those  marvellous  times. 
If  it  was  a  crime,  it  was  a  splendid  one.  Finally,  we  deny 
that  the  first  voyage  of  circumnavigation  should  be  credited  to 
Sebastian  del  Cano  (or  de  Elcano,  as  Navarrete  calls  him) 
because  Magellan  was  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  voyage.  The 
getting  through  the  Straits  was  the  great  feat.  Anybody  could 
have  brought  a  ship  home  from  the  Spice  Islands  ;  but,  had  it 
not  been  for  Magellan,  none  of  the  squadron  would  ever  have 
entered  the  Pacific  at  ail.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  glory, 
not  to  Elcano.  Mr.  Markham's  picture  of  John  Davis  we  can 
accept  without  reserve.  It  is  a  spirited,  readable  account  of  a 
most  noteworthy  man.  Davis  was  the  central  figure  in  two  of  the 
great  maritime  enterprises  of  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean 
time  in  the  effort  to  find  a  passage  to  Asia  by  the  North-West,  and 
then  in  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  second  is  greatly 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  One  grudges  to  speak  evil  of 
anything  which  has  given  occasion  for  so  much  heroism  as  the 
North-West  voyages,  but  after  all  they  have  led  only  to  the  dis- 
covery that,  if  there  is  a  North-West  passage,  it  is  useless  except 
to  icebergs,  and  perhaps  whales.  The  voyages  to  the  East  have 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  Empire.  Davis's  services  in  this 
great  work  were  vital.  He  learned  the  road  in  Houtman's  voyage, 
and  he  showed  it  to  Lancaster.  Moreover,  he  was  the  father  of 
English  scientific  seamanship.  His  invention  of  the  back-staff 
called  Davis  Quadrant  alone  entitled  him  to  his  honourable  name 
of  "  The  Navigator."  He  died  appropriately  enough  at  sea ;  being 
slain  in  an  outbreak  of  some  Japanese  whom  his  commander, 
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Michelborne,  had  "relieved."  Mr.  Markham  repeats  the  story 
that  the  Japanese  were  pirates  ;  but,  like  other  historians,  gives 
no  proof.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  English  were  rifling  the 
"Japas"'  cargo  at  the  moment  they  broke  out,  some  doubts 
arise  in  the  sceptical  mind  as  to  which  side  was  "  pirate  "  for 
the  time  being.  A  Japanese  version  might  give  a  new  colour  to 
the  story. 


HOW  TO  CATALOGUE  A  LIBRARY.* 

COMMENCING  librarians  and  bibliophiles,  collectors  of  books, 
and  others  needing  compendious  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  cataloguing,  will  find  their  wants  ministered  to  in  a  convenient 
form  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 's  shapely  little  volume.  Without 
going  to  the  bottom  of  vexed  questions,  Mr.  Wheatley  explains  in 
sufficient  detail  the  character  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  catalogue-maker,  and  states  the  solutions  which  have  been 
accepted  or  proposed  by  considerable  authorities.  There  is  one 
surprising  error  of  fact,  the  statement  that  the  system  of  a  card- 
catalogue  "  has  been  adopted  at  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Mr. 
Nicholson."  We  can  assure  Mr.  Wheatley  from  very  recent  per- 
sonal inspection  that  the  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
stands  in  its  volumes  where  it  did,  and  that  there  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  any  intention  or  project  of  superseding 
it  by  a  card-catalogue.  On  the  important  and  unsettled  ques- 
tions connected  with  classified  catalogues  and  subject-indexes  we 
find  Mr.  Wheatley  disappointingly  meagre.  However,  there  is 
quite  enough  information  given  both  on  this  and  on  other  matters 
to  convince  any  reader  who  may  be  in  need  of  conviction  that 
the  art  of  cataloguing  books  is  anything  but  one  that  comes  by 
nature,  and  that  the  correct  application  of  its  principles  to 
even  a  small  collection  is  by  no  means  a  process  of  con- 
temptible facility,  nor  beneath  the  dignity  of  scholarship.  The 
reader  may  even  learn  that  he  does  not  know  all  about  it 
when  he  has  read  the  book  through.  To  say  this  much  is,  as  all 
scholars  will  perceive,  as  strong  a  testimony  as  one  can  well  give 
to  the  book's  honest  quality.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  make 
too  much  fuss  about  rules  of  cataloguing.  An  ideal  set  of 
rules  will  hardly  get  made,  and  meanwhile  libraries  have  to  be 
worked  somehow.  Every  one  who  frequents  any  great  library 
which  has  an  accessible  catalogue  (a  necessary  qualification,  for 
the  greatest  in  the  world  has  not  one)  must  learn  the  ways  and 
rules  of  its  particular  catalogue,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  privileges.  What  he  has  a  right  to  expect  is  that  the  rules 
shall  be  known  and  shall  be  uniformly  adhered  to.  A  good 
deal  of  captious  criticism  would  be  saved  by  remembering  that  in 
these  things  any  rule  not  obviously  absurd  is  much  better  than 
none.  Let  us  conclude  with  the  first  words  which  the  present 
writer  remembers  to  have  heard  from  Henry  Bradshaw  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library — "  You  should  learn  to  use  the 
catalogue." 


VITTORIA  COLONNA.+ 

MUCH  as  has  been  written  about  Vittoria  Colonna,  there  was 
room  in  English  for  a  short  monograph  based  directly  on 
the  original  texts  and  authorities.  Such  a  monograph  has  been 
very  well  supplied  by  Miss  Lawley.  Probably  the  peculiar  charm 
which  Vittoria  has  always  exercised  (or  at  least  has  exercised 
since  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Italian  Renaisssance)'  is  due  to  her  remarkable  combination  of  dif- 
ferent attractions  appealing  to  different  classes  of  people.  She 
was  beautiful  enough  and  personally  charming  enough  to  satisfy 
any  devotee  of  beauty  and  grace  ;  while  her  unblemished  character 
has  attracted  those  who  cry  "  fie,  fie  !  "  when  belated  lovers  expa- 
tiate on  the  charms  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (as  she  used  to  be 
before  she  was  whitewashed  and  made  insignificant),  or  of 
the  youngest  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Although  opinions  differ 
in  respect  to  her  poems,  at  least  as  much  as  opinions  usually 
do  (litter  about  the  stately  and  somewhat  artificial  sonnets 
of  Italy,  few  lovers  of  poetry  who  know  what  poetry  is  will 
refuse  a  very  high  rank  among  poetesses,  if  not  among  poets,  to  the 
author  of  "  Non  dee  temer  del  mondo  atfanni  o  guerra,"  and  the 
sonnet  to  her  sister-in-law, "  S'  io  potessi  sottrar  dal  giogo  alquanto." 
Further,  she  occupies  the  unique  position  of  having  been  the  wife, 
apparently  the  dearly  beloved  and  dearly  loving  wife,  of  one  of 
the  greatest  soldiers  of  an  age  of  great  soldiers,  and  afterwards 
the  platonic  idol  of  the  greatest  artist  in  an  age  of  giants  in  art. 
The  wife  of  Pescara  and  the  adored  of  Michelangelo  would  have 
been  almost  interesting  enough  as  such.  Yet  these  attachments 
of  hers  were  but  a  part  of  Vittoria's  attraction.  To  persons 
interested  in  theological  matters  she  offers  the  further  bait 
of  being,  through  her  connexion  with  the  Moderate-Catholic 
school  of  Pole  and  Contarini,  and  her  friendship  for  the  more 
audacious  Ochino,  an  "elect  lady"  of  unusual  distinction. 
Lastly,  for  those  who  love  anecdotic  history,  though  great  part  of 
her  life  is  little  known,  the  celebrated  conversations  attributed  to 
the  Portuguese  painter,  Francesco  d'Ollanda,  give  ample  pasture. 
If  to  some  tastes  Vittoria  is  a  little  too  invariably  sage  and  sober; 
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if  they  desire  a  little  more  flesh  and  blood  and  a  little  less  literature 
and  divinity,  a  little  more  of  Venus  and  less  of  Pallas,  why  of 
course  they  are  very  unreasonable  persons,  and  can  go  elsewhere. 

For  others  Miss  Lawley  has  provided  a  very  agreeable  sketch. 
She  has,  with  some  (acknowledged)  help,  translated  those  of 
Vittoria's  own  sonnets  which  she  quotes  very  well ;  she  has 
wisely  borrowed  from  Mr.  Symonds's  excellent  version  of  those  of 
Michelangelo  ;  she  has  given  for  the  first  time  a  letter  of  Charles 
V.  to  Vittoria  after  Pavia,  and  some  other  matter.  And  her 
general  estimate  is  as  sensible  and  moderate  as  her  style  is  free 
from  the  intolerable  flummery  and  floweriness  to  which  ladies 
writing  about  the  Italian  Renaissance  have  accustomed  us  of  late. 
Almost  the  only  unfavourable  criticism  (and  that  is  hardly  un- 
favourable) that  we  have  to  make  is  that  perhaps  she  is  rather 
hard  on  Pescara's  later  proceedings.  They  were  sometimes 
cruel  and  treacherous  no  doubt ;  but  we  have  yet  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  soldier-statesman  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  who- 
was  not  cruel  and  treacherous  when  cruelty  and  treacherv  seemed 
likely  to  serve  his  turn. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

FROM  Messrs.  Buck  &  Reid,  of  179  New  Bond  Street,  we 
have  received  examples  of  Mr.  Edward  Slocombe's  gifts  in 
two  branches  of  art.  "On  the  Way"  is  a  mezzotint  engraving 
after  a  picture,  by  Miss  Maude  Goodman,  which  was  exhibited  in 
last  year's  Royal  Academy.  It  represents  a  solitary  minx,  with 
expressive  eyes,  seated  on  rocks  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
hugging  a  rustic  basket.  Nothing  will  persuade  us  that  a  gentle- 
man is  not  advancing  in  her  direction  ;  that  particular  expression- 
is  never  wasted  on  the  winds  and  waves.  The  execution  is  rather 
thin  and  poor,  and  too  much  is  made  of  those  extraordinary  eyes ; 
but  it  is  a  pretty  print,  and  likely  to  be  popular.  "  On  the  Seine 
at  Rouen  "  is  an  original  study  in  pure  etching.  The  masts  of  the 
port  and  the  romantic  spires  and  towers  of  the  city  make  an 
effective  series  of  points  upon  the  sky-line.  But,  here  also,  we 
confess  we  think  the  work  a  little  slight,  and  the  difficulties  of 
aquatic  and  aerial  perspective  are  shirked  in  a  manner  scarcely 
worthy  of  so  accomplished  an  etcher  as  Mr.  Slocombe. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE — EMILE  AUGIEE. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo,  which 
is  a  general  exception,  no  such  gap  has  been  made  in 
the  ranks  of  French  men  of  letters  during  the  present  decade 
as  that  made  by  the  death,  in  his  seventieth  year,  of  M.  Emile 
Augier,  on  Friday  week.  For  M.  Augier  was  the  almost  un- 
questioned, and  by  all  competent  judges  quite  unquestionable, 
head  of  the  one  literary  department  in  which  his  country  has 
surpassed  all  Europe  for  many  years.  He  had  indeed  a  little 
nursed  his  reputation,  had  something  condescended  to  /aire 
Charlemagne,  as  Victor  Hugo  never  did.  For  our  parts,  we 
neither  praise  nor  blame  him  for  his  caution  in  remaining  "  on 
velvet"  with  Les  Fourchambault.  It  is  more  a  question  of 
individual  temperament  than  of  anything  else,  and  the  wise 
will  praise  the  gallantry  of  Corneille  and  the  discretion  of 
Racine  equally.  During  the  course  of  his  five-and-thirty  years' 
wooing  of  the  popular  favour,  M.  Augier  had  at  least  his  share 
of  the  ups  and  downs  which  fall  to  the  dramatist's  lot  even  more 
than  to  that  of  most  men  of  letters.  He  started  with  La  Cigue 
(in  verse,  of  course)  on  the  full  backwater  of  reaction  from 
Romanticism  which  for  a  time  carried  Ponsard  and  others  into  the 
haven  of  popular  favour.  But  Augier  and  Ponsard  were  many  miles 
asunder,  and  the  author  of  Lucrece  could  no  more  have  written 
L'Aventuriere,  which  M.  Augier  produced  a  year  or  two  after  his 
debut,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-eight,  than  Cumberland  could 
have  written  the  School  for  Scandal,  or  Southern  Love  for  Love. 
To  attempt  to  catalogue,  much  more  to  annotate,  the  great 
number  of  plays  which  filled  up  the  thirty  years  from  L'Aven- 
turiere to  Les  Fourchambault  would  be  idle.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  notice  that  M.  Augier,  while  writing  in 
very  various  forms  and  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  constantly 
observed  the  Molieresque  tradition  of  castigat  ridendo  mores. 
This  is  observable  even  in  La  Cigue,  and  the  note  rarely  fails 
in  the  voluminous  work  of  the  author.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it 
is  insisted  on  too  much.  The  fault  of  contemporary  French  drama, 
just  as  the  fault  of  our  own,  has  long  been  the  representation  of 
manners  which  are  not,  and  never  were,  on  land  or  sea.  M. 
Augier  now  and  then  attempted  more  or  less  historical  dramcs  as 
in  Diane,  which  even  Rachel  could  not  carry  oil";  he  wrote  non- 
dramatic  verses,  and  he  enjoyed  the  perhaps  unique  distinction  of 
having  written  a  verse-comedy  in  five  acts  which  he,  though  the 
most  popular  dramatist  of  his  day,  never  tried  to  get  acted. 
Indeed,  all  his  earlier  work  was  in  verse,  including  that  famous 
or  infamous  Gabrielle  which  outraged  French  notions  of  decency 
by  "  sacrificing  the  lover  to  the  husband,"  and  attracted  much 
juster  criticism  (including  some  satirical  remarks  from  Baudelaire, 
which  might  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  the  poet  as  an 
idle  poseur)  by  its  absurd  concluding  line  : — 

0  pore  de  famiHe,  6  poete,  je  t'aime. 
But,  though  M.  Augier  was  not  an  unskilful  verse-smith,  prose 
satire  of  contemporary  manners  was  his  forte.  In  this  vein,  colla- 
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borating  with  M.  Jules  Sandeau  (a  collaboration  which  had  borne 
fruit  before  and  bore  it  again),  he  produced  the  admirable  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier.  If,  as  is  said,  the  author  was  serious  when  he 
at  first  entitled  it  La  revanche  de  Georges  Dandin,  M.  Augier's 
possession  of  that  highest  dramatic  faculty  which  consists  in  not 
"  taking  a  side  "  might  be  contested,  but  t  his  is  not  necessary.  In 
Les  effrontes  and  Le  jils  de  Giboyer,  the  attack  on  the  society 
of  the  day  (and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  century)  is  more 
direct,  and  the  hold  on  perennial  criticism  of  life  perhaps  not  less. 
It  cannot  be  positively  allirmed  that  M.  Augier's  later  work  con- 
tained anything  quite  so  good  as  the  best  of  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  but  he  never  fell  much  below  himself. 

His  success  was  assisted  by  or  derived  from  three  peculiarities. 
From  more  than  one  thing  which  has  already  been  said,  it  will  he 
seen  that  M.  Augier  was  an  example  of  a  type  which  has  pro- 
duced the  best  comic  work  of  France,  a  bourgeois  type — hard- 
headed,  a  little  borne,  a  little  Philistine,  occasionally,  for  all  its 
wit,  a  little  absurd,  but  sensible,  manly,  and  practical  to  the  core. 
To  this  temperament  he  added  literary  talent  (not  by  itself 
exactly  of  the  first  order,  but  considerable,  and  derived,  it  may 
be,  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  that  rather  undervalued  oddity 
Pigault-Lebrun),  and  a  wonderful  science  of  the  stage.  Com- 
pared with  his  two  special  rivals,  MM.  Sardou  and  Dumas 
Jib,  he  had  less  wit  and  less  fecundity  of  imagination  than  the 
first,  less  enthusiasm  as  to  social  questions  than  the  second ;  but 
a  much  greater  purely  dramatic  faculty  than  either,  and  especially 
a  much  more  even  and  abundant  supply  of  dramatic  mot/ens. 
The  most  literary  person  cannot  accuse  M.  Augier  of  the  defects 
of  Scribe ;  the  most  "  stagy  "  cannot  contest  his  knowledge  of 
stagecraft ;  the  most  ardent  partisan  of  the  view  that  the  theatre 
must  be  actual  cannot  refuse  him  actuality ;  the  severest  con- 
demner  of  the  merely  ephemeral  cannot  deny  that  he  brings  his 
sketches  of  the  passing  to  a  great  extent  into  the  region  of  that 
which  does  not  pass.  It  is  quite  possible  that  posterity  will  ad- 
judge him  a  place  among  those  who  have  utilized  to  the  utmost 
numerous  talents  not  of  the  highest  rather  than  among  those  who 
have  shown  the  highest  talent  in  any  one  way  ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  it  will  refuse  him  the  position  of  the  best  all-round 
dramatist  of  this  generation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  F.  Turner  that  his  Life  of  General 
Boulanger  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  should  have  appeared 
at  an  unfortunate  moment.  Written  immediately  before  the  recent 
elections,  and  inspired  by  a  not  unnatural  confidence  in  General 
Boulanger's  cause  and  its  prospects,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Turner  should  be  deterred  from  the  venture  of  a  rosy 
forecast.  The  homely  advice  of  Hosea  Biglow  against  playing  the 
prophet  "without  knowing"  could  be  but  vanity  and  an  impolitic 
thing  to  a  thoroughgoing  advocate  writing  at  a  critical  moment. 
"  The  forthcoming  elections,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  will  be  a  definite 
ratification  of  the  General's  policy."  The  elections  are  passed, 
and  matters  are  pretty  much  as  they  were.  It  is  easy,  after  the 
event,  to  smile  at  Mr.  Turner's  assurance  of  victory,  and  easy,  too, 
to  forget  that  many  thousands  of  people  were  not  less  assured  of 
the  General's  further  progress,  if  not  of  his  immediate  triumph. 
In  the  meanwhile,  waiting  the  next  "  forthcoming  elections,"  or 
the  unforeseen  "impossible"  that  always  happens,  the  subject 
of  Mr.Turner's  biography  remains  an  interesting  figure,  and,  bating 
a  little  extravagance  of  enthusiasm,  the  book  is  as  readable  as  it 
is  interesting. 

Heroines  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Scott  Fittis  (Alexander 
Gardner),  is  better  than  the  promise  of  the  title,  which  is  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  tiresome  yet  exemplary  "  self-made  man  "  class  of 
books.  The  narratives  of  Mr.  Fittis  are  tersely  written,  and  the 
writer  has  properly  followed  a  wide  and  patriotic  view  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  heroine.  He  has  drawn  from  historical  and 
legendary  sources  in  his  illustrations  of  feminine  valour,  devotion, 
and  endurance,  and  in  the  latter  section  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  profuse  ballad  literature  at  hand.  Helen  of  Kirkconnell, 
Margaret  Campbell,  "  the  lady  of  Towie,"  the  pathetic  story  of 
Helen  of  Ardoch,  the  unfortunate  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  of 
Lynedoch,  and  other  inspirers  of  popular  song,  are  celebrated  anew 
by  Mr.  Fittis,  and  we  cannot  say,  so  perennial  is  the  charm  of 
romance,  that  we  tire  of  the  themes.  Mr.  Fittis  has  no  narrow 
ideal  of  the  Scottish  heroines.  He  finds  room  for  that  stout- 
hearted dame  Ann  Keith,  Lady  Methven,  who  headed  her  armed 
retainers  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  worsted 
the  foe  by  superior  strategy  ;  and  he  glorifies  the  Countess  of 
Buchan,  whom  Edward,  "  the  Southron  Vampire,"  Mr.  Fittis 
calls  him,  caused  to  be  caged  at  Berwick.  That  this  courageous 
lady  forsook  her  husband  and  the  Comyn  faction  to  follow  the 
Bruce  is  entirely  to  her  credit,  Mr.  Fittis  opines,  notwith- 
standing the  plain  censure  of  the  English  chronicler.  What 
should  Matthew  of  Westminster  know  about  it?  asks  Mr.  Fittis. 
Patriotism,  pure  patriotism,  moved  her,  despite  the  record  of  the 
Southron  libeller,  and  patriotism  possibly  sways  Mr.  Fittis.  By 
the  way,  in  addition  to  Mary  Bruce,  who  was  clapped  into  a  cage 
"i  Roxburgh  Castle,  other  examples  of  the  kind  might  be  cited. 
Mr.  i'lttis  knows  no  other  case  of  an  important  prisoner  caged 
save  the  Sultan  Bajazet  I. ;  but  did  not  Louis  XI.  so  dispose  of  a 
high  and  inconvenient  personage,  who  was  less  patient  than  Isabel 
of  Buchan  ? 


The  dramatic  form  represented  by  an  anonymous  and  notable 
volume  before  us — Plays  (Greenock  :  John  Davidson) — is  some- 
thing altogether  alien  to  the  stage  art  of  to-day.  If  we  would 
class  the  author's  "  Unhistorical  Pastoral,"  "  Romantic  Farce," 
and  "  Scaramouch  in  Naxos,"  we  should  assign  them  a  place 
somewhat  between  the  Elizabethan  Arcadia  and  the  Jacobean 
Masques.  But  of  their  representation  in  a  public  theatre  we  are 
less  hopeful  than  of  a  popular  revival  of  the  works  of  Fletcher  or 
Randolph.  They  should  be  played  in  the  artistic  humour  of  the 
writer,  and  to  play  them  fitly  were  a  courtly  pastime  ;  an  inter- 
lude in  a  fete  after  Watteau,  perhaps,  or  an  episode  in  some 
princely  entertainment  in  the  style  that  obtained  in  great  Eliza's 
reign.  The  "  Unhistorical  Pastoral,"  though  not  novel  in  plot,  is 
a  charming  conception,  delicately  wrought ;  the  quality  of  the 
poetry,  with  its  curious  elaboration  of  hyperbole,  its  wayward, 
volatile  fancy,  and  occasional  Sidneian  graces  of  expression,  is 
decidedly  Elizabethan.  Perhaps  the  author  is  open  to  the  censure 
applied  by  Ben  Jonson  to  Guarini's  famous  pastoral  in  that  he 
does  not  "  keep  decorum  "  in  making  all  the  characters  speak 
alike.  Cinthio,  though  "  a  foundling  and  a  vulgar  shepherd,"  is  a 
courtier  and  lover,  with  an  unfailing  command  of  poetic  diction. 
Eidalie,  though  a  country  quean  reared  by  a  poor  woman,  is  of 
the  same  order  of  beings.    She  is  melancholy  in  the  fashion  : — 

I'll  rcbaptize  my  melancholy,  love, 
With  dropping  tears  of  virgin  purity, 
Claiming  its  soul  for  spotless  chastity. 

But  they  are  both  of  noble  birth,  and  the  scene  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Belmarie  and  of  faerie,  too,  where  all  things  are  possible,  and 
the  wings  of  fancy  play  free  and  fly  far.  "  A  Romantic  Farce  "  is 
less  pleasing ;  its  scheme  is  too  flimsy  and  artificial ;  but  the 
pantomime  "  Scaramouch  in  Naxos  "  is  a  delightful  piece  of  in- 
vention— bright,  jocund,  fantastic,  though  not  for  the  grosser 
stage  designed.  And  of  the  author  we  may  say,  with  the  clowsa 
in  his  farce, 

We've  marked  him  well,  but  know  not  who  he  is ; 
He  seems  to  be  acquaint  with  comic  writers. 

It  could  readily  be  shown  by  culling  passages  from  Sappho 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Dawson's  poem 
possesses  many  beauties,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  leaves  but  a 
languid  sense  of  pleasure.  The  figure  of  Sappho  is  not  dramati'- 
cally  presented.  She  is  a  study,  rather ;  conceived  in  the  modern 
spirit,  and  not  unsuggestive  of  the  Princess.  It  is  hard  to  feel 
that  such  passion  as  she  evinces  at  the  perfidy  of  Phaon  is  either 
deep  or  tragic.  The  climax,  in  fact,  is  a  little  tame.  Sappho,  as 
the  "  leader  of  the  woman's  hope,"  in  the  sense  of  an  emancipator 
of  the  sex,  is  not,  and  could  scarcely  be,  an  impressive  personage. 

Of  Mr.  A.  F.  Heaton's  poems,  Now  and  Then  (Elliot  Stock),  it 
must  be  said  that  the  aim  may  be  high,  though  the  expression  is 
none  of  the  clearest.  Here  is  a  dusky  stauza  from  "  The  City  of 
the  Soul "  :— 

Experience  bids  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 

The  still  self-couquest  for  the  sacred  Sake 
Hold  more  than  loud  return  from  martial  mission, 

And  join  the  pageant  in  true  Glory's  wake. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  Chapman — Poems  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith) 
— would  be  better  advised  if  he  should  eschew  verse  for  prose 
henceforth  as  an  advocate  of  philanthropy  and  the  unfettered 
pursuit  of  truth.  On  the  poet's  own  showing,  there  are  too  many 
poets : — 

Nations  have  their  poets,  sighing,  singing,  grumbling, 
Seeking  truth  by  twilight,  halting,  ofteu  stumbling, 

Nature,  too,  has  poets  round  us  everywhere  ; 
Ocean  to  himself  his  deep  thoughts  fondly  mumbling, 

All  his  billowy  stanzas  touching  here  and  there. 

And  he  goes  on  to  bid  us  all  to  live  "  each  a  stanza,  cheerful,, 
tender,  true " ;  which,  with  the  example  quoted,  is  not  bad 
counsel. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Poore's  London,  Ancient  and  Modern  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
is  a  study  of  the  metropolis  from  the  sanitary  and  medical  point  of 
view  that  should  command  the  attention  of  all  London  ratepayers. 
It  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rogers's  IJersian  Anthology  (Bevington  &  Co.)  is 
a  small  collection  of  specimens,  done  into  English  verse,  from  the 
llubaiydt,  the  Gulistdn,  and  a  fairly  representative  selection  from 
the  Anvdr-i-Suheili.  Of  the  increasing  study  of  Early  English 
in  America  we  have  pleasing  evidence  in  the  translations  by 
Professor  Garnett,  of  Virginia  University,  Elene,  Judith,  Athei- 
st'///, and  Byrhtnoth  (Boston :  Ginn).  The  Gothic  Handbook, 
by  the  Revs.  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  C.  D.  Ramsay  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  &  Co.),  was,  it  seems,  in  course  of  compilation  when 
.Mr.  Le  Marchant  Douse's  work,  The  Gothic  of  Uljilas,  appeared. 
There  should  be  a  useful  field  for  the  present  and  smaller  book, 
which  comprises  a  grammar  and  a  succinct  introduction  of  the 
language  and  its  literature. 

We  have  also  received  Nature.  Stories,  Myths,  and  Phantasies, 
by  "Young  Pan,"  a  book  that  will  please  young  naturalists 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.)  ;  Monopolies  and  the  People,  by  C.  W. 
Baker,  C.E.,  a  thoughtful  study  on  a  prominent  "  question  of  the 
day  "  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  Men  and  Women,  by  James  Piatt,  F.S.S. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.);  and  Laurie's  Universal  Code  for 
Private  and  Business  Telegrams,  a  concise  and  really  compre- 
hensive pocket-guide  to  the  subject  by  R.  N.  Laurie,  M.A.,  and 
Augustus  A.  Hayes,  M.A..  (Effingham  Wilson). 
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T)RURY  LANE  (The  National  Theatre).— Augustus  Harris, 

-L'  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager—Every  Evening  at  »,  THE  ROYAL  OAK,  Misses  Winifred 
Emerj  ,  Neilson,  Grey,  Atherlon,  and  Fanny  Urolith  ;  Messrs.  Henry  New  lie,  Ai  thur  Dacre- 
Lablache,  Loraine,  Dobell,  Lyons,  Thomas,  Stephens,  and  Hal  n  Nieholls,.Vc.  At  7.20,  THE 
OPERA  CLOAK.  

T  YCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.-  Every  Evening  at  Eight 

o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kale  Phillips,  and  MisB  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.   Carriages  at  II,—  L\  CEUM. 

T  YRIC—  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.30,  DORIS  :  (Last  7  nights)  Mesdamea  Marie  Tempest,  Alice 
Harnett,  Hmriet  Cuvency,  HettiS  I-.nnd,  ami  Amy  F.  Augarde  ;  Messrs.  lien  Davies,  C, 
Huyden  Cofhn,  Furneaux  Cooke,  John  Le  Hay,  \V.  T.  Ilemsley,  Frank  M.  Wood,  and, 
Arthur  Williams.   Preceded  at  7.40  by  LOVE'S  TRICKERY. 

T>OYAL  AQUARIUM.— The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 

select  of  Entertainments  in  London.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  8.  Unrivalled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  io  the  Cannihuls  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Beck with's  Swimming 
Performance.  Frunk  V.  Slavin,  the  Champion  ot  Australia,  Summon  Une  Strongest  Man  in 
the  World),  &c.  A:c.  at  intervals  during  the  day.   Open  12,  clut>c  11.30. 

RYSTAL   PALACE    SATURDAY    CONCERT. — 

November  2nd,  at  Three.  Vocalist,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ;  Violin.  Herr  Hans  Wessely. 
The  Programme  will  include  :— Concert  Overture, "  Robert  Bruce"  (F.  J.  Simpson)  (first 
time);  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestia  (Mendelssohn  I  ;  Symphony  No.  I  in  B  flat 
(Schumann),  and  Selection  from  "Die  Meistersii  tier  von  Nurnberg  '  (Wagner).  Conductor, 
Mr.  AUGUST  MANAS.  Numbered  Seats,  Half-a-Crown.  Unnumbered  Seats.  One 
Shilling. 

ARTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY.— The 

NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street  SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 

to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

WALTER  CRANE.  President.    ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 

QROSYENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  1b  Ten  to  Six. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO  per 
CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  The  Bank  undertakes, 
free  of  charge,  the  Custody  of  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends,  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  ot  Stocks, Shares,  and  Annuities.  Letters 
of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars, 
postfree  on  application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

SHEFFIELD   CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
ISSUE  of  £371,320. 
(Authorized  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Acts,  1883  and  1889.) 
The  CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD  give  NOTICE  that  they  are  prepared  to  receiva 
applications  for  the  above  sum  of  SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
Minimum  price  of  Issue  £101)  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  hall-yearly,  on  March  1  and  September  1,  at  the  Sheffield  and  Hallam- 
shire  Bank,  Sheffield,  or  by  their  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Glvn,  Mills,  Cueeie.&Co., 
67  Lombard  Street. 

No  sum  less  than  £50  ofStonk  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum  must 
be  a  multiple  of  £10. 

Under  the  Trust  Investment  Act,  1889,  recently  passed,  this  Stock  is  an  available  invest- 
ment for  every  Trustee  wno  is  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trust  to 
invest  in  Corporation  Stock. 
Forms  of  Prospectus,  fee,  and  all  information  required,  will  be  supplied  by 
Borough  Accountant's  Office,  W.  FISHER  TASKER,  Registrar. 

Bridge  Street,  Sheffield, 

August  16,  1889.   
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EDUCATIONAL, 


rpilE      VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  EXTERNAL  EXAMINERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

T.  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Examiner  in  English 

Language  and  Literature. 
T  G   BONN  EV,  D.Sc,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  University  College  of  London 

Examiner  in  Geology  and  Paleontology. 
E  BRAUNHOLTZ.  M. A..  Ph.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  French,  Cambridge  Examiner  in 

I  rcn<  h  Language  and  Literature. 
J.  A.  EWING,  B  Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  University  College,  Dundee, 

Examiner  in  Engineering. 
WILLIAM  GARNETT,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  Durham  College  ofScience,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne,  Examiner  in  Physics. 
A.  IEARCE  GOULD,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgical  Tutor  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  Examiner  in 

Surgery. 

A.  V.  HAHCOTIRT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Reader  in  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford 

Examiner  in  Chemistry. 
*MA  TTHE  W  11 A  Y.  M.D..  CM.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Aberdeen,  Examiner 

in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
G.  ERNEST  HERMAN,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  in  Midwifery  in  London  Hospital 

Examiner  in  Obstetrics. 
VICTOR  HORSI  E  Y,  M.B..  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  University  College, 

London,  Examiner  in  Pathology. 
FRANZ  LANGE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich 

Examiner  in  German  Language  and  Literature. 
*  WILLIAM  RAMSEY  McSAB,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  College  of 

Science,  Ireland,  Examiner  in  Botany. 
A.  G.  PESKETT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner  in 

Classics. 

REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Lecturer  on  Modern  History  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
Examiner  in  History. 

G.  V.  POORE.  M.D.,  F. It. CP.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College, 

'London,  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
*F.T.  ROBERTS.  M.D.,  F.R. CP.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College 

Hospital,  London,  Examiner  in  Medicine. 
EDMUND  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  M. P.,  (late)  Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  University  College, 

London,  Examiner  in  Law. 
W.  R.  St  >KLEY,  M.A..  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Cardiff,  Examiner  in 

Philosophy  and  Political  Economy, 
n.  M.  TAYLOR.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturerof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

Examiner  in  Mathematics. 
G.  D.  THANE,  M.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London,  Examiner 

in  Anatomy. 

D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  University  College,  Dundee, 
Examiner  in  Zoology. 

AUGUSTUS  1)  WALLER.  M.D..  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medial 
School,  London,  Examiner  in  Physiology. 
The  Examiner*  against  whose  nanus  an  asterisk  (*)  is  placed  retire  at  the  end  etf  .Yorember 
Applications  are  invited  lor  the  posts  they  now  till,  which  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
November  30.  and  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  (copies  only)  or  references  Mtuf 
candidate's  discretion.    The  appointments  will  be  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  ofwnicn 
Examiners  are  not  re-eligibic.   For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Mauche  tcr  :  October,  18S9.  A.  T.  BENTLEY,  MA.  Registrar 
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AFRICA. 

IT  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  first  comments  made 
upon  the  successive  despatches  which  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Stanley  should  have  busied  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  safety,  or  the  near  approach  to  safety,  of 
that  explorer  and  of  the  heroic  German  whom  he  went  to 
rescue  or  to  discover,  and  who  is  said  to  accompany  him. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  Mr.  Stanley  killed,  and  still  less 
do  we  want  the  blood  of  Emin  Pasha  to  deepen  the  still 
undeleted,  and  we  fear  indelible,  stain  which  rests  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  on  all  England 
for  permitting  Mr.  Gladstone  to  incur  it.  Even  now, 
after  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Peters  and  his 
fellows,  there  is  some  fear  that  the  refugees  from  Wadelai 
may  not  "  win  through."  With  regard  to  Dr.  Peters  him- 
self, we  bestow  on  his  memory  all  the  regret  due  to  a  man 
of  undoubted  learning,  energy,  patriotism,  and  courage — 
four  most  excellent  things — but  we  are  rather  unwilling  to 
lend  a  fresh  whisk  to  the  lather  of  soft  soap  with  which  some 
other  English  writers  have  bedaubed  it.  To  speak  the 
plain  truth,  Dr.  Peters  was  a  well-meaning,  but  very  mis- 
chievous, person.  No  one  represented  more  than  he  did 
the  blundering  belief  in  Corporal  Schlag  as  the  sole  agent 
in  dealing  with  "natives"  which  has  brought  such  dif- 
ficulties on  Germany ;  no  one  made  such  persistent  efforts 
to  embroil  his  country  with  England  ;  no  one  disregarded 
with  such  audacious  indifference  the  sufficiently  generous 
allotment  of  ,;  spheres  of  influence  "  to  his  own  side.  He 
had  no  business  to  be  where  he  was  when  he  died ;  the  in- 
conveniences of  his  decease  will  chiefly  fall  on  the  guiltless 
head  of  the  British  Eist  African  Company,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  first  thing  which  Prince  Bismarck  himself 
said,  on  hearing  of  the  Doctor's  end,  was,  in  some  form  or  other, 
"  Que  diable  alkit-il  faire  ? "  So  far,  Stanley  and  Emin  have 
escaped,  it  would  seem,  a  like  fate.  But,  if  it  be  well 
that  Mr.  Stanley  and  Emin  should  have  escaped,  this  is  about 
all  that  is  well  about  the  news.  It  tells,  with  some  gaps 
and  discrepancies  (for,  though  we  are  told  that  Emin  and 
Jephson  were  prisoners,  we  are  not  told  how  they  escaped), 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  last  stand  made  against 
Mahdist  barbarism,  of  the  crumbling  up  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  that  remarkable  structure  of  at  least  semi-civilized 
dominion  which  the  ambition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the 
devotion  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  of  Gordon,  of  Emin  him- 
self, and  of  other  men,  built  up,  and  which  the  irreso- 
lution and  faintheartedness  of  English  statesmen  have 
allowed  to  be  overthrown.  From  the  border  where  our 
troops  are  playing  the  Roman  legionary  far  down  the 
Nile  to  the  furthest  Equatorial  lakes  everything  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Dervishes ;  anarchy  once  more  rules ;  the 
Devil  has  once  more  broken  loose.  This  is  a  sufficiently 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  as  it  is,  and  unluckily  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  measures  taken  to 
"  relieve  "  Emin  only  made  it  worse.  It  is  at  least  possible, 
though  the  meagreness  of  the  reports  makes  it  difficult 
certainly  to  assert  it,  that  Emin's  being  called  away  from 
his  threatened  northern  borders  to  meet  Stanley  far  to 
the  south  had  something  to  do  with  the  revolt  of  his,  up  to 
that  time,  faithful  troops.  And  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Stanley's  ill-advised  selection  of  the  Congo  route,  with 
its  consequences,  so  weakened  his  expedition  that  he  could 
give  little  effectual  aid  to  the  Pasha.  As  it  is,  the  net  result 
of  the  expedition,  even  setting  aside  the  death  of  Major 
Barttelot,  of  that  most  gallant  and  cheery  of  men  Mr. 
Jameson,  and  of  others,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Equatorial 
province  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Mahdists,  and  the 
Cpper  Congo  has  been  handed  over  toTirroo  Tib — a  result 
in  which  it  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man  who  can  find  any- 
thing cheering.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  closing 


in  once  more  of  darkness  over  the  whole  region  round  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  rivers  may  be  only  a  darkness 
before  a  better  dawn.  Germany  and  England  may  divide 
between  them  the  task  of  introducing  something  like  toler- 
able conditions  of  life,  instead  of  savagery  tempered  by 
slave-trading — the  former  in  the  district  west  of  her  Zan- 
zibar "  sphere  "  and  reaching  the  Congo  State  territory,  the 
latter  in  the  region  round  the  now  multiplying  Nyanzas, 
and  thence  Nilewards.  So  have  we  seen  the  youthful  mind, 
cast  down  for  a  moment  at  the  collapse  of  a  card  castle  or 
a  brick  tower,  comforted  by  levelling  such  few  cards  or 
bricks  as  remain  so  as  to  "  start  fresh." 

We  must,  however,  wait  for  more  extended  news  of  this 
almost  wholly  luckless  expedition  before  finally  pronouncing 
upon  it.  There  are  other  matters  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  it  which  invite  some  comment.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  assertion  and  contradiction  as  to  the  exchanges 
of  opinion  between  the  English  and  the  German  Foreign 
Offices  as  to  the  coast  and  islands  beyond  Vitu.  It  may. 
be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  firmness  on  the 
part  of  our  own  representatives  in  this  matter.  In  the 
original  division  of  "  spheres  of  influence  "  England  certainly 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  stinginess  in  assigning  to  Ger- 
many a  portion  to  which  some  persons,  usually  very  fertile 
in  resource,  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  to  know  how 
Germany  came  to  have  any  claim  whatever.  But  her 
claim  was  made,  was  acknowledged,  and,  as  we  have  always 
argued  here,  must  be  held  sacred.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  whatever  why  that  claim  should  be  farther  extended, 
and  certainly  no  extension  of  it  on  the  northern  coast  ought 
for  a  moment  to  be  admitted.  Equal  firmness  ought  to 
be  shown,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  it  is  being  shown, 
in  reference  to  the  other  end  of  the  East  African  coast- 
line, which  is  not  actually  British  territory — in  reference, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
highlands  of  the  Shire.  According  to  accounts  which  have 
been  published,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston's  mission  as  Consul 
to  Mozambique  has  already  borne  good  fruit  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  the  great  river.  We  wish  that  more 
uncertainty  did  not  rest  on  the  not  far  distant  Swaziland 
question.  Since  we  wrote  on  that  question,  the  Colonial 
Office  has,  indeed,  given  a  denial  to  the  rumour  that  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton's  mission  covers  an  already-arranged 
surrender  to  the  Boers.  But  there  are  very  ominous  signs 
that  the  Cape  Ministry  (who  are  too  frequently  to  be  found 
treating  the  Afrikander  party  as  American  politicians  treat 
the  Irish)  wish  to  curry  favour  with  the  Transvaal  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Transvaal  by  surrendering  a  district  which 
concerns  themselves  less  than  it  concerns  Natal,  and  which, 
if  given  up,  would  be  a  sop  to  their  Dutch  supporters.  We 
can  only  say  that,  if  the  abandonment  is  carried  out,  the 
present  Government  will  have  taken  on  its  shoulders  no 
small  share  of  the  curse  due  for  that  abandonment  of  the 
Transvaal,  which,  in  some  people's  opinion,  was  a  greater 
political,  though  a  less  moral,  crime  than  the  abandonment 
of  Gordon  itself. 

A  pleasanter  subject  is  the  creation  of  British  "  Zam- 
"  besia,"  which  formally  took  place  by  charter  last  week,  of 
which  the  Cape  authorities,  hoping  thereout  to  suck  advan- 
tage, have  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve,  and  from  med- 
dling with  which  it  is  to  be  very  sincerely  hoped  that  their 
hands  will  be  kept  till  a  better  political  theory  prevails  at 
Capetown.  This  charter,  though  at  present  the  territories 
with  which  it  deals  be  a  little  in  nubibus,  is  a  very  pleasant 
document  to  read  ;  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
fashion  of  it  had  come  in  a  few  years  sooner,  in  which  case 
several  valuable  districts  of  the  earth  which  are  now  under 
the  influence  of  foreign  nations  would  have  been  reserved 
by  and  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  thoughtful  document,  taking 
within  its  purview  possible  harbours  which  might  be  useful 
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to  the  Queen's  ships,  though  the  sea-coast  of  at  least  most 
of  the  Company's  "  sphere  "  is  much  as  that  of  Bohemia, 
exempting  the  Company  from  mortmain  restrictions  in 
regard  to  five  acres  of  land  in  England,  reserving  public 
rights,  minutely  particularizing  private  rights,  and  in  other 
ways  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  all  this  is  not  merely  "  paper  "  (as  Tippoo  Tib  said  of 
the  neighbouring  association  on  the  Congo),  that  the  Com- 
pany is  based  upon  a  real  and  solid  foundation  of  trade  and 
influence  already  laid,  and  to  some  extent  already  built 
upon.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed — not  merely  by 
those  who  naturally  hate  anything  which  seems  likely  to 
extend  the  greatness  of  England,  but  by  others — as  to 
the  reversion  to  the  system  of  chartered  Companies,  with 
quasi-political  rights,  which  has  been  so  recently  exemplified 
in  the  cases  of  the  Niger  Company,  the  Borneo  Company, 
the  East  African  Company,  and  now  the  South  African. 
The  dubiety  seems  unnecessary.  The  practice  is  a  good  old 
one,  to  begin  with,  though  it  had  a  little  fallen  into  desue- 
tude; and  the  haphazard  colonization  which  succeeded  it 
has  certainly  shown  no  great  improvement.  But,  in  fact, 
the  real  justification  is  that  modern  politics,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, make  it  sometimes  difficult  for  the  State  itself  to 
annex  openly,  and  that  the  recent  awakening  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  the  fact  that  they  need  swarming-grounds 
threatens  a  somewhat  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  swarming- 
grounds  available.  The  world  is  just  now  being  "  claimed  " 
with  remarkable  rapidity;  and,  though  long  heads  and  strong 
hands  will  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  profit  by  the  claims 
of  incompetent  and  hasty  speculators,  it  hardly  does  to  trust 
to  this  only.  The  chartered  Company  is  a  most  convenient 
warming-pan  for  the  State,  as  well  as  a  useful  method  of 
regimenting  and  directing  private  enterprise,  and  we  do  not 
care  how  many  examples  we  see  of  it.  Only  let  the  pro- 
moters of  such  Companies  remember  certain  dismal  examples 
wdiich,  to  avoid  ill  omens,  shall  be  nameless,  and  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  well. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  BALDNESS. 

"  npHAT  bald  Oesar  the  famed  Roman  wight "  is  known 
-L  to  have  disliked  being  bald.  Hence,  his  detractors 
declared,  his  love  of  the  laurels  of  victory.  Certainly  it 
were  a  seemly  thing  if  our  elderly  generals  could  dine  out 
and  go  to  the  play  in  such  laurels  as  they  may  happen  to 
have  won  ;  for  baldness,  though  indispensable  to  a  young 
doctor  or  solicitor,  and  highly  desirable  in  a  statesman,  is 
not  coveted  by  the  sons  of  Mars.  A  young  physician,  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  papers,  very  touchingly  bewails  the 
slimness  of  his  purse  and  the  thickness  of  his  ambrosial 
locks.  The  "  high  and  domelike  forehead  "  which  is  ad- 
mired in  the  busts  and  effigies  of  Shakspeare  seems  to  this 
youth  a  feature  indispensable  in  his  profession.  Yet  he,  of 
all  men,  should  have  the  remedy  at  hand,  and  be  skilled 
in  the  depilatory  art.  He  has  only  to  purchase  or  mix 
the  antidote  to  those  prescriptions  for  lengthening 
and  thickening  the  tresses  which  are  advertised  in  the 
beautiful  decorations  of  our  hoardings.  It  has  been 
subtly  remarked  that  many  wise  and  Avealthy  persons 
remain  bald,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  in- 
ventions of  Mrs.  Allen  and  others  are  not  invariably 
sovran.  But,  perhaps,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  keep  the  advantages  which  nature  or  the 
wearing  of  ill-ventilated  hats  has  given  them.  They  know 
when  they  are  well  off,  like  the  poet  and  orator,  C.  Licinius 
Calvus,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Living  Skeleton,  was 
probably  "  proud  of  the  title."  The  young  doctor  values 
a  head  early  denuded  at  about  500^.  a  year,  and,  really,  if 
he  is  acquainted  with  his  business,  he  ought  soon  to  possess 
that  "shining  place,"  where,  as  the  elderly  riddle  quaintly 
remarks,  "  there  is  no  parting."  He  thinks  that  a  flowing 
beard  has  also  its  market  value,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
remarked  that  the  owners  of  flowing  beards  are  usually 
very  bald  men.  It  is  as  if  nature  could  not  support  the 
growth  of  so  much  hair  in  two  places  at  once.  By  leaving 
the  chin  unshorn  the  head  may  be  brought,  as  it  seems, 
into  the  desired  condition.  "  Even  the  lower  animals,"  he 
maintains,  have  an  admiring  affection  for  the  ornament 
which  he  desires,  and  he  illustrates  this  by  the  waggish- 
ness  of  an  ostrich.  The  benighted  bird  attempted  to 
hatch  the  head  of  a  sleeping  Englishman — in  South  Africa, 
we  presume.  This  was  flattering,  but  embarrassing  on  the 
whole,  for  the  ostrich  is  a  bird  with  a  strong  sense  of  its 
personal  dignity.    "  Hell  has  no  fury  like "  an  ostrich 


duped,  in  its  maternal  instincts  especially,  nor  can  one 
seriously  believe  that  the  Englishman  was  the  happier 
for  the  fowl's  misplaced  affection.  If  the  young  physi- 
cian is  right,  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  see  depila- 
tories as  popularly  recommended  as  the  contrary  kind 
of  nostrum.  But,  while  a  dozen  advertisers  offer  to  make 
the  fat  thin,  nobody  has  yet  discovered  a  way  of  making 
the  thin  fat.  Baldness,  according  to  the  doctor,  is  the 
result  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  persons  naturally  lean 
cannot,  by  taking  thought,  degenerate  in  this  desirable 
direction.  Sitting  up  late  in  an  atmosphere  of  gas  may  do 
a  good  deal,  and  the  tall  hat  of  modern  life  is  also  valuable 
to  persons  who  covet  an  appearance  of  precocious  wisdom. 
Every  kind  of  dissipation  is  also  recommended ;  but  this 
prescription  has  obvious  disadvantages,  and  is  even  un- 
certain. It  is  not  recorded  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  rose  in  their  profession  by  baldness  ;  yet 
no  young  men  ever  did  more  to  deserve  this  gift.  To  be 
early  grey  seems  rather  the  privilege  of  poets  than  of  phy- 
sicians, if  we  may  judge  by  the  cases  of  Shelley  and 
Ronsard.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Byron  would 
have  been  bald  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  curious  speculation  whether  his  success  would  not  have 
waned  with  his  curls  and  when  his  days  were  really  in  the 
yellow  leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  just  the  man  to 
wear  a  wig.  The  poet,  in  the  following  stanza,  celebrates 
a  sage  who,  perhaps  alone  among  mankind,  agreed  with  the 
young  doctor: — • 

There  was  an  old  person  of  Bristol 
Who  had  a  bald  head  and  a  pistol  ; 

He  shot  all  the  Aldermen 

Becnuse  they  were  balder  men — 
And  then  blew  out  his  brains  with  the  pistol. 


THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES. 

THREE  new  things  are  discussed  in  the  first  three 
articles  of  the  November  Nineteenth  Century.  New 
these  things  are  called,  at  any  rate ;  but,  however  much 
they  may  be  desired  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  sings 
of  the  New  Trades-Unionism  ;  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboroi t;h, 
who  is  all  for  a  New  Toryism  which  shall  lead  Labour 
against  Capital ;  by  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  who  more  reason- 
ably hopes  for  a  New  Party  in  which  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives shall  combine  their  more  popular  principles,  they 
are  but  ideas  and  aspirations  yet.  They  lack  the  sub- 
stantiality of  next  year's  new  potatoes,  and  are  far  less 
likely  to  come  to  growth. 

In  explaining  "  Tory  Democracy  "  the  Duke's  paper  just 
misses  perfection.  If  he  had  opened  the  door  to  his  own 
meaning  a  little  wider,  out  it  would  have  come,  with  every 
rag  of  deception  or  self-deception  stripped  from  it.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  misunderstanding  the  Blenheim 
invention,  as  expounded  by  the  head  of  the  House.  Let  us 
see  what  the  Duke  says  about  it.  We  start  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Radicalism  of  the  Liberal  party  has  never  been 
anything  else  than  a  selfish  imposture.  It  is  all  bourgeois ; 
in  nothing  really  democratic.  The  Radical-Liberal  party  is 
the  capitalists',  manufacturers',  shopkeepers'  party.  Toryism 
has  its  main  support  from  landowners  and  real  estate.  It 
was  easy  for  the  Radical-Liberal  party  to  make  itself  popular 
by  denouncing  the  privileges  and  profits  of  landowners, 
boitnjeois  Radicalism  having  no  great  stake  in  land.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  make  capital  out  of  Free-trade  ;  for  cheap 
bread  meant  large  profits  to  manufacturers  first  of  all.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  do  away  with  indirect  taxation  : 
income-tax  was  far  less  a  burden  to  wealthy  manufacturers 
and  financiers  than  it  would  be  to  landowners.  It  was 
easy,  again,  to  place  a  variety  of  general  charges  on 
land,  and  to  do  "justice  to  Ireland"  where  no  one  was 
affected  but  landowners  and  ecclesiastical  corporations.  In 
short,  the  reforms  of  Liberal  legislation  have  in  neirly 
every  case  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  other  party, 
which  has  been  held  up  to  public  odium  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  statement,  no  doubt ; 
and  it  was  never  more  true  than  to-day,  when  the  attack 
on  "  land  "  is  preached  as  a  kind  of  moral  duty.  But  now 
let  us  see  what  more  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  to  fay. 
Proposing  to  turn  the  tables,  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks. While  year  after  year  Liberal  reformers  centred 
their  endeavours  on  placing  the  landed  interests  in  the  pil- 
lory of  popular  opinion,  "  the  very  party  that  was  occupied 
"  in  this  pastime  was  growing  fat  in  trade,  in  speculation, 
"  in  banking,  in  industry,  earned  by  the  labour  of  the  very 
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"  classes  whose  animosity  it  was  stimulating  against  land- 
"  owners."  The  creation  of  all  this  wealth  "  seems  some- 
"  how  to  have  been  overlooked.''  The  masses  have  not 
sufficiently  observed  that  an  impoverished  aristocracy  of 
land  has  been  superseded  by  an  enormously  rich  aristocracy 
of  trade ;  and  that  this  bloated  caste  holds  to  a  party 
which  "  blinds  the  electorate  by  directing  their  attention  to 
**  the  privileges  and  fortunes  possessed  by  owners  of  land, 
"  while  it  conceals  from  the  people  the  enormous  and  in- 
"  creasing  advantages  which  capital  is  reaping  out  of 
"  labour." 

This  being  the  case,  what  is  the  obvious  game  of  the 
Tories?  It  amazes  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  "  they 
"  have  never  thought  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
"  country."  It  astonishes  him  that  they  have  never  been 
cute  enough  to  call  popular  attention  to  the  masses  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  fraternity  (mostly 
Liberal),  "  while  the  working  classes  are  being  ground 
"  down  by  long  hours  of  labour,  and  competition  in 
"  wages,  to  the  lowest  possible  limit."  However,  it  is 
not  too  late.  It  can  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  Radical 
manufacturers  and  traders,  with  their  vast  wealth,  "  have 
"  no  more  thought  for  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners 
"  who  produce  it  than  a  Southern  planter  had  for  the  reli- 
"  gious  welfare  of  his  gang  of  slaves  "  ;  and  "  the  principle 
"  that  underlies  the  programme  of  Tory  Democracy  " 
is  recognition  of  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  facts 
before  recited.  "  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Tory  Democracy  is 
"  nothing  but  a  system  of  State  Socialism  put  into  practice 
"  for  the  benefit  of  a  party  in  Parliament " ;  but  never  mind 
that.  If  it  "comes  to  a  question  of  establishing  an  odium 
"  against  property  and  wealth,"  the  Conservative  party 
ought  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  act  accordingly.  The  operation  is  simple,  but 
very  fascinating.  Up  with  the  working-man,  and  down  with 
"  the  employer  in  his  luxurious  villa."  "  What  is  the 
"  difference  between  this  man,  who  trades  in  the  labour- 
"  market  on  competition,  and  the  man  who  bought  a  slave 
"  in  the  Charleston  market  and  took  him  home  to  work  on 
"  his  plantation  on  a  food-and-lodging  subsistence  1 "  That 
is  the  way  to  talk  to  the  people  if  we  wish  to  cope  with  the 
bourgeois  Radicals,  who  are  now  weakly  allowed  to  over- 
power us  in  the  constituencies  time  after  time.  As  for  the 
rest,  free  education,  one  free  meal  a  day  in  the  Board 
Schools,  restraint  upon  free  competition  in  the  labour  market, 
and  so  on,  don't  you  know.  Whosoever  agrees  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  New  Tory  !  Not  a  firebrand,  not 
a  Radical,  not  a  Socialist,  not  a  Radical-Socialist,  nor  even 
a  Positivist  philosopher,  but  a  New  Tory  ! 

In  turning  to  the  New  Trades-Unionism,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  his  Grace  of  Blenheim  must  be  struck 
with  the  loss  of  a  splendid  opportunity.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  no  doubt  that  the  New  Trades- Unionism  is  an  established 
thing.  It  is  not  coming — it  has  already  come  into  exist- 
ence. Of  course  it  has  yet  to  take  on  its  full  proportions. 
But  grow  it  will,  overshadowing  all  the  land  ■  in  which  case 
there  is  an  end  of  the  employer  in  his  luxurious  villa,  an 
end  of  competition  in  the  labour  market,  and  all  without 
the  least  credit  to  a  converted  Conservative  party.  The  old 
Unionism  and  Socialism  have  been  fused  to  create  the  New 
Unionism  by  one  man,  but  that  man  is  neither  Lord 
Salisbury  nor  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  This  must 
be  as  wormwood  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  cup. 
But  what  is  the  New  Trades-Unionism  1  Mr.  Harrison 
says  that  it  "  may  either  be  described  as  Socialism 
"  Put*in»  on  ^e  accoutrements  of  a  Trades-Union,  or  as 
"  Unionism  suddenly  inspired  with  the  passions  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Socialists."  We  agree  with  him.  But  is  he 
right  in  thinking  that  the  New  Trades-Unionism  is  sure  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole  working  population  1  Is  he 
wise  in  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  with  such  complacent, 
such  exceeding  joy  ?  And  though  it  is  true  that  public 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  strike  which  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  the  new  Unionism,  though  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  kindly  feeling  called  Socialistic  pervades  all 
classes  of  society  to  a  degree  heretofore  unknown,  why 
should  he  believe  that  his  New  Trades-Unionism  will  come 
to  full  growth  amidst  general  delight?  Mr.  Harrison's 
satisfaction  on  these  points  seems  to  be  complete;  but 
surely  he  runs  to  doubtful  conclusions  in  too  much  haste. 
Ihe  sympathy  with  the  dock  labourers  was  truly  remark- 
able ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  should  remember  that  it  was 
stimulated  by  horrible  stories  of  East-End  misery  repeated 
over  and  over  again  for  years  before;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  strike  was  against  corporations  reported  to  be 


enormously  rich.  Was  not  that  the  secret  of  a  sympathy 
which  other  strikes  of  the  same  year  failed  altogether  to 
evoke  1  And  does  it  not  account  in  great  measure  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  one  or  two  bodies  of  working-men 
employed  on  the  Thames  threw  down  their  tools  to  assist 
the  strike  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  does.  There  was  no  such 
general  sympathy  when  the  Bristol  dockers  turned  out,  and 
no  stir  of  public  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  fifty  other 
strikes  that  have  occurred  since.  Mr.  Harrison  may  find 
himself  mistaken,  then,  in  believing  that  the  New  Trades- 
Unionism  will  rush  to  complete  growth  in  a  continuous 
blaze  of  public  sympathy.  It  is  all  the  less  likely  to  do  so 
because  it  is  about  to  be  understood.  What  its  author 
means  the  New  Trades- Unionism  to  be,  and  to  do,  is  already 
declared.  His  scheme  is  out ;  his  plans  are  known ;  and 
what  they  come  to  we  described  from  his  own  mouth  a 
fortnight  ago.  Every  trade  and  every  distinct  body  of 
unskilled  labourers  in  the  kingdom  is  to  have  its  Union, 
and  not  more  than  one.  Then  the  Unions  are  to  put  them- 
selves in  federation.  From  the  committee  of  each  a 
delegate  is  to  be  sent  to  a  Central  Council,  representing 
"  the  solidarity  of  labour,"  and  wielding  the  whole  of  its 
machinery  in  the  mass.  Briefly  to  describe  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Council,  it  is  to  inquire  into  grievances,  to 
discover  oppression,  and,  if  not  contented  with  the  rate 
of  wages  or  the  hours  of  work  in  this  trade  or  that 
at  any  time,  it  is  to  bring  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
labour  to  a  dead  stand  rather  than  shrink  from  insist- 
ing on  redress.  That  is  the  New  Trades-Unionism  which 
Mr.  Burns  is  supposed  to  have  created  by  the  fusion 
of  Unionism  and  Socialism,  and  which  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
joices in  as  a  divine  work  of  unquestionable  accomplish- 
ment. But  a  man  may  be  as  sane  as  Mr.  Harrison  and  yet 
see  in  a  Trades-Unionism  so  compacted  and  administered 
the  promise  of  a  monstrous  tyranny — monstrous,  ruinous, 
and  absurd.  Christopher  Sly  might  have  invented  such  a 
scheme  for  the  governance  of  his  lordship.  But  we  need 
not  labour  to  show  its  defects,  for  the  New  Trades- 
Unionism,  like  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  New  Toryism, 
is  so  new  that  it  has  no  existence  as  yet.  Possibly 
Mr.  Harrison's  hopes  may  be  fulfilled  in  course  of  time, 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  federation  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  artisan  population  may  decline  to 
have  anything  to  do  with ;  while  as  for  Mr.  Harrison's 
obvious  belief  that  the  whole  community  is  in  love  with  a 
Trades-Union  Dictatorship  that  would  practically  regulate 
every  detail  of  our  lives,  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  is 
very  much  in  error. 

But,  since  a  New  Toryism  is  preached  which,  when 
reduced  to  plain  terms,  means  incitement  of  the  masses  to 
more  class  hatred  and  more  class  robbery ;  and  since  there 
really  is  a  possibility  of  the  New  Trades-Unionism  flourish- 
ing under  the  patronage  of  the  New  Toryism  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  New  Radicalism  on  the  other,  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe's  New  National  Party  is  indeed  a  most  desirable 
thing,  if  its  business  would  be  to  knock  those  other  novelties 
on  the  head.  But  then,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Crackan- 
thorpe,  this  new  party  is  to  be  a  union  of  the  Conservative 
forces  of  the  country  with  the  Conservatism  squeezed  out ; 
and  that  is  a  sort  of  fusion  to  which  the  Tories  would 
object,  we  fear. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  EGYPT. 

fT^IIAT  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Egypt  should  have 
JL  annoyed  the  French  is  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  it 
should  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  no 
significance  at  all  is  hardly  less  a  matter  of  course.  On  the 
former  head  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  That  even 
the  condominium  enormously  exaggerated  .any  real  claim 
that  the  French  had  to  influence  in  Egypt  is  a  proposition 
which  we  conceive  to  rest  on  the  amplest  historical  proof. 
That,  even  if  it  did  not,  the  French  had  their  chance,  once 
for  all,  when  they  were  invited  to  join  in  the  putting  down 
of  Arabi's  pronunciamiento,  and  forfeited  it,  once  for  all, 
when  they  refused,  we  conceive  to  be  a  fact  patent  to  all 
eyes  which  do  not  choose  to  be  blind.  As  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Prince's  visit,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  that  even 
an  English  sovereign  has  not,  theoretically  speaking,  a  very 
great  voice  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  country.  It  should 
be  equally  needless  to  remark  that  both  a  Prince  who,  in 
the  particular  circumstances,  designed  to  visit,  and  Ministers 
who,  in  the  particular  circumstances,  consented  to  his  visit- 
ing, a  country  which  is  situated  as  Egypt  is  situated  towards 
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England  would  be  guilty  of  inconceivable  blindness  if  tbey 
did  not  see,  or  of  inconceivable  levity  if  the}'  did  not  intend 
to  face,  the  consequences,  or  at  least  the  constructions,  sure 
to  follow. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  reflect,  as  we  may  reflect  with 
some  not  unchequered  satisfaction,  on  those  results  of  seven 
years'  English  rule  which  the  Prince  came  to  see.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  dark  patch  across  the  otherwise  sunny  field  of 
view,  and  those  who  do  not  consider  the  old  conceptions  of 
Nemesis  either  irrational  or  even  pagan  may  observe  a 
dramatic  propriety  as  well  as  a  useful  warning  in  the  co- 
incidence of  the  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Equatorial  empire  of  Egypt  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  shadow  of  defeat 
fell  heavily  on  Tuesday  over  the  City  of  Victory.  Our  own 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which  led  to  this — conduct  as 
to  which  no  English  Ministry  since  1882  can  be  wholly 
exempted  from  blame — has  been  frequently  given,  and 
remains  unchanged.  Yet  had  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  his 
colleagues  not  a  few  sheaves  to  bring  with  them  to  show  their 
Prince.  There  is  solid  occasion  for  satisfaction,  if  not  for 
positive  boasting,  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  every 
department  of  Egyptian  government  and  life  since  English 
influence  became  practically  supreme.  No  doubt  some  mis- 
takes bave  been  made  ;  no  doubt  some  efforts  have  been 
as  yet  unsuccessful ;  least  of  all  is  there  doubt  that  the 
anomalous  and  intolerable  privileges  of  European  nations 
have  been  and  are  a  constant  stumbling-block.  Yet  the 
English  agents  in  Egypt  have  a  record  to  show  for  these 
seven  years  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  emphatic  evidence 
recently  supplied  that  England  has  not  lost  the  art  regere 
imperio  pojmlos,  and  that  in  no  tyrannical  way,  and  solely 
for  the  peoples'  good.  The  finances  have  been  brought 
from  a  most  unhealthy  condition  into  one  which  might  be 
called  positively  healthy  if  certain  foreign  influences  were 
not,  as  they  are,  exerted  to  prevent  complete  convalescence. 
The  state  of  trade,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture  is  flourish- 
ing, instead  of  being  far  on  the  road  to  ruin.  The  condition 
of  the  people  has  been  marvellously  improved,  and  yields  to 
that  of  no  Oriental  and  few  European  peoples.  The  admin- 
istration of  international  justice  has  become  a  just  adminis- 
tration, except  as  far  as  the  foreign  privileges  are  concerned, 
and  that  of  municipal  justice  is  slowly  becoming  so.  The 
Civil  Service — in  marked  distinction  to  the  time  when 
French  influence  prevailed  in  it — has  become  less  and  less 
of  a  bureaucracy,  whose  first  object  was  its  own  comfort  and 
profit.  Above  all,  long,  and  at  one  time  not  too  hopeful  look- 
ing, efforts  have  made  something  like  a  real  Egyptian  army, 
with  soldiers  who  can  fight,  who  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
whose  service  is  not  looked  on  in  the  country  as  one  of  the 
worst  lots  out  of  a  choice  of  lots,  all  miserable.  Even  the 
"  masterful  hand  of  an  Indian  Resident,"  for  which  Lord 
Dufferin  sighed  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  could 
hardly  have  done  more  than  this  ;  and,  though  we  still  hold 
that  the  result  has  not  been  attained  without  sacrificing 
something  of  duty  and  much  of  honour  in  the  outlying  pro- 
vinces, yet,  as  a  result  in  Egypt  itself,  it  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, is  a  great  credit  and  triumph  to  those  directly  con- 
cerned in  bringing  it  about,  and  is  a  feather  in  England's 
cap  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  for  many  years  has  earned 
the  right  to  wear. 


WHAT  IS  A  CLUB? 

THE  old  proverb,  more  forcible  than  seemly,  about  the 
bodiless  and  soulless  state  of  corporations,  is  well 
known.  But  an  institution  which  can  neither  be  damned 
nor  kicked  may  yet,  it  seems,  be  libelled.  And  this  is, 
after  all,  common  sense.  For  certainly  it  is  easier  to  share 
a  character  or  reputation  among  many  than  to  disinte- 
grate or  disperse  those  parts  and  attributes  which  are  re- 
spectively liable  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  penalties 
already  described.  A  club  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  a 
congregation  of  convivial  men  in  which  pure  food  and  drink 
are  administered  at  reasonable  prices.  But  there  are  many 
people  in  clubs  who  cannot  be  called  clubable,  and  some 
clubs  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  never  forgets  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
has  discussed  the  origin  of  the  Kitcat  and  the  Beefsteak, 
because  the  Kinjjsbridge  and  South  Hams  Constitutional 
Club  conceives  itself  to  have  been  defamed  in  the  Kings- 
bridge  Journal.  The  case  has  not  yet  been  tried,  so  that  one 
must  not  assume  the  charges  to  be  cither  true  or  false,  save 
in  so  far  as  even  clubs  are  entitled  to  the  presumption 
of  innocence.  The  real  question  which  the  Divisional  Court 


has,  on  demurrer,  determined  is,  that  the  members  or  the 
committee  of  a  club  may  be  entitled  to  damages  if  the 
club  is  generally  libelled.  It  may  be  said  that  this  adds  a 
new  danger  to  journalism,  and  even  to  familiar  correspond- 
ence. Suppose  a  gentleman  has  the  misfortune  to  be  black- 
balled, and  remarks  in  a  note  to  a  friend  that  he  is  thankful 
to  have  been  saved  from  the  odium  of  associating  with  a  set 
of  contemptible  snobs.  Who  would  grudge  a  rejected 
candidate  this  harmless  form  of  consolation  1  Who  can 
reflect,  without  a  shudder,  that  the  poor  man  might  thus 
render  himself  liable  to  a  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred, 
actions  at  law  % 

The  particular  action  of  Holdsworth  and  others  v. 
Blackler  is  rather  complicated.  It  is  not  brought  against 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  alleged  libel  appeared,  but 
against  the  writer  of  a  letter,  signed  '•  Onlooker,"  which 
contained  the  imputations.  Mr.  Blackler,  who  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  be  "  Onlooker,"  is  a  member  of  the  Club ; 
and,  if  he  has  libelled  the  whole  Club,  he  is  obviously  one 
of  his  own  victims.  At  present,  however,  only  the  Com- 
mittee have  sued  him,  and  they  have  sued  him  in  a  lump. 
Mr.  Blackler  may  be  a  kind  of  Devonshire  McDougall 
who  thinks  that  people  should  visit  clubs  to  learn  German 
and  drink  water.  But  some  of  the  charges  which  he  makes 
are  explicit  enough  ;  and,  if  they  are  true,  it  was  right  that 
they  should  be  published.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Blackler, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a  lay  Price  Hughes,  the  Club,  not 
content  with  cards,  billiards,  and  such  profane  pastimes, 
provides  "  other  amusements  and  allurements  to  keep  young 
"  men  and  married  men  from  their  homes  until  midnight 
"  and  past."  This  passage  carries  with  it  a  tolerably  clear 
innuendo,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have 
created  some  excitement  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kings- 
bridge.  Yet  there  are  arguments  and  phrases  in  "  On- 
"  looker's  "  esteemed  communication  which  suggest  to  the 
expert  in  such  matters  a  good  deal  more  than  the  words 
convey.  Thus  it  is  a  "  mystery  "  to  him  that  "  the  tee- 
"  totallers  are  not  down  on  this  plague  spot."  He  also 
hints  that,  "if  it  was  a  club  located  in  one  of  the  small 
"  tenements  in  Dodbrooke,  and  used  by  labourers  and 
"  men  who  average  [sic]  about  twelve  shillings  a  week,"  it 
would  have  been  crushed  under  the  hoof  of  virtue  long  ago. 
After  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes  with  the 
Aquarium,  perhaps  our  social  reformers  may  be  a  little 
more  modest,  or  at  least  a  little  more  reticent.  If  not,  the 
decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  is  likely  to  prove  timely  and 
opportune.  Lord  Houghton  used  to  say  that  all  pleasant 
things  were  unwholesome,  or  expensive,  or  wrong,  and  that 
most  of  them  were  all  three.  In  these  sad  circumstances, 
one  might  be  allowed  to  seek  consolation  at  one's  club  with- 
out being  attacked  in  the  local  press. 


CRETE. 

IT  is  high  time  that  some  prominent  speaker  on  the 
Ministerial  side  should  take  in  hand  the  dealings  of  a 
certain  section  of  Gladstonians  with  the  subject  of  Crete,  and 
that  not  merely,  as  Mr.  Goschen  very  well  did  the  other  day, 
from  the  Home  Rule  point  of  view.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression, which,  like  other  general  impressions,  strengthens 
itself  by  meeting  with  no  challenge,  that  audiences  "  will 
"  not  stand  foreign  politics."  To  this  it  can  only  be  an- 
swered that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  tail  had  a  very  different 
experience  thirteen  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  the  reluctance 
of  speakers  to  acquire  and  impart  the  necessary  knowledge, 
much  more  than  the  reluctance  of  audiences  to  receive  it, 
which  must  be  blamed.  On  no  subject— not  even  on  Ireland 
— has  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  perversion  of  fact 
which  the  Gladstonian  party  has  caught  from  its  leader 
reached  such  a  pitch  as  on  this.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  very  terms  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  Turks  of  perpetrating  "  atrocities  "  in  Crete  re- 
fute themselves,  and  convict  those  who  have  garbled  and 
embroidered  them.  Every  rational  person  has  always  been 
prepared  to  hear  that  after  a  time  of  civil  disturbance, 
which  now  and  then  assumed  the  full  character  of  an  armed 
insurrection,  and  when  this  disturbance  had  been  quelled  by 
the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  and  not  per- 
fectly disciplined  troops,  differing  in  religion  from  some  at 
least  of  the  natives,  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment  lias  been 
experienced  by  the  guiltless  as  well  as  the  guilty  inhabitants. 
Such  things  will  happen  even  in  far  more  civilized  countries, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  demanded  is  that  they  shall  be 
I  checked  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  commission  of  them, 
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where  possible,  punished.  But  between  this  state  of  things 
and  one  of  "  atrocities  "  or  of  anything  at  all  deserving  the 
tirades  of  Gladstonian  newspapers  and  the  jeremiads  of 
Gladstonian  Little  Bethels  there  is  the  widest  possible  gulf. 
It  has  again  and  again  been  pointed  out  that  no  evidence  of 
any  "atrocities"  worthy  the  name  has  been  given,  and 
that,  for  the  most  part,  no  evidence  at  all  one  way  or  the 
other  was  forthcoming. 

At  last  evidence,  indubitably  trustworthy  and  tolerably 
voluminous,  is  forthcoming,  and  the  reception  of  it  by 
Gladstonians  deserves  public  attention.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  careful  or  a  more  impartial  re- 
port than  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Biliotti,  the  English  Consul 
at  Canea.  Mr.  Biliotti  seems  to  have  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  obtain  information,  and  has  communicated  it  with 
perfect  freedom.  lie  confirms,  as  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  confirm,  the  reports  of  rough  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, of  looting  and  rummaging  for  money,  even  of  "  shoot- 
"  ing  at  sight "  here  and  there.  But  of  real  "  atrocities,"  of 
the  outraging  of  women,  of  massacres  like  that  of  Batak  or 
of  Maamtrasna,  of  torture,  or  of  anything  of  that  kind,  he  can 
find  not  a  trace.  The  very  pries' s  in  the  villages  where  such 
acts  were  said  to  have  been  committed  had  never  heard  of 
them,  and  the  husband  of  an  alleged  victim  was  about  to 
take  the  step — highly  practical,  but  by  no  means  suggestive 
of  a  reign  of  terror- — of  bringing  an  action  for  slander. 
J  ANN!  This  had  to  carry  a  heavy  stone  on  his  shoulders, 
and  was  beaten,  or  perhaps  was  not ;  Zaciiaria  That  was 
asketl  for  wine  by  gendarmes,  and  thrashed  because  he  did 
not  give  it.  And  so  forth.  For  telling  which  truths  Mr. 
Biliotti  is  abused  for  his  name  by  the  party  of  Mr. 
Scunadiiorst  and  Mr.  Jacoby  ;  pieces  of  his  report  are 
twisted  and  garbled  into  such  a  form  as  may  deceive  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  read  the  original,  and  a 
narrative  which  shows  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  charges 
and  accusations  which  have  been  brought  is  declared  "  not 
"  to  impugn  "  tho.-»e  charges,  and  to  "  confirm  in  substance  " 
those  accusations.  This  kind  of  political  argument  seems  to 
go  a  little  beyond  a  joke.  One  expects  it  from  the  obscure 
colporteurs  of  falsehood  who  drive  the  Home  Rule  lie-carts 
from  one  village  green  to  another;  but  that  respectable 
newspapers  should  countenance  or  adopt  it  is  not  a  cheer- 
ing sign  of  that  progress  which  makes  Mr.  Gladstone  so 
happy.  But,  as  ever,  there  is  no  way  of  meeting  a  lie  save 
by  patient  repetition  of  the  truth.  What  Mr.  Biliotti 's  quite 
exceptionally  candid  report  comes  to  is  simply  this  : — The 
disturbances  in  Crete  have  brought  rough  handling  of 
various  kinds  on  the  Cretans ;  some  lives  may  have  been 
improperly  taken  by  the  soldiers,  and  some  property  has, 
no  doubt,  been  destroyed  or  looted.  But  there  has  been  no 
massacre,  large  or  small  :  there  has  been  only  a  very  small 
loss  of  life,  and,  above  all,  not  a  single  case  of  serious  out- 
rage on  women  has  yet  been  substantiated,  or  brought 
within  measurable  distance  of  substantiation. 


PARLIAMENTARY  TIMES  AND  SEASONS. 

~\  Y^E  have,  if  we  may  borrow  a  celebrated  beginning,  a 
y  y  kindness  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  It  is  some- 
times our  duty  to  speak  rather  roughly  of  him ;  but 
it  goes  against  the  grain.  We  would  much  rather  be 
the  bland  doctor  who  exhibits  the  cakes  than  the  flog- 
ging Orbilius  who  administers  the  cane.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  got  into  bad  company  ;  but  he  is  not  him- 
self bad.  An  overweening  ambition  has  led  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  leadership  in  reversion  of  the  Liberal 
party,  left  vacant  by  the  honourable  retirement  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
that  at  times  he  is  tormented  by  reflections  such  as  those 
which  disturbed  the  last  moments  of  Shakspeare's 
Exobarbis.  He  is  of  porcelain,  and  to  see  the  fragile  and 
delicate  vase  floating  down  the  stream,  jostled  by  the  iron 
and  brazen  pots  which  surround  him,  is  a  pathetic  spectacle. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  not  constructed  to  withstand 
the  collisions  which  await  him,  and  he  is  already  somewhat 
flawed  and  soiled  by  the  shocks  which  he  has  undergone. 
What  is  fine  within  him  is  in  danger  of  growing  coarse, 
to  sympathize  with  Sir  William  Harcoirt  and  Mr. 
Labolchere.  He  is  some  years  older  than  Macaulay  was 
when  he  renounced  politics  for  literature.  If  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  could  make  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  better 
employed  in  completing  the  tale  of  Charles  James  Fox's 
career,  which  be  has  left  more  than  half  untold,  than  in 
abetting  the  designs  of  Dr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Biggar, 


English  literature  might  be  endowed  with  a  creditable 
biography.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  has,  however,  chosen 
his  course,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  back- 
ward tracks.    He  cannot  be  expected  to  apostatize  twice. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  for  the  moment,  he  is 
harmlessly,  and  perhaps  usefully,  engaged.  Instead  of 
reconstructing  the  British  Empire,  he  set  himself  the 
humbler  task  of  rearranging  the  Parliamentary  Session. 
It  has  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
House  of  Commons  rose  in  the  beginning  of  July  instead 
of  at  some  undefined  period  between  August  and  Septem- 
ber, now  usually  nearer  to  September  than  to  August.  The 
British  legislator  has  as  completely  forgotten  what  rural 
England  is  like  in  the  summer  as  Falstaff  had  forgotten 
the  interior  construction  of  a  church.  The  humble  con- 
valescents and  the  gutter  children  whom  benevolence  sends 
for  a  week  into  the  country  are  in  this  respect  more 
fortunate  than  peers  and  members  of  Parliament.  As  a 
means  to  the  great  end  of  getting  out  of  London  in  J  uly, 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  proposes,  as  wo  understand  him, 
that  Parliament  should  meet  every  year  in  November.  The 
only  objection  we  can  see  to  this  practice,  from  the  Liberal 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  is  a  reversion  to  the  unwisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  The  usage  prevailed  under  the  wicked. 
Administration  of  Lord  North  ;  and  a  return  to  it  was 
suggested,  with  a  sinister  purpose  more  easily  suspected 
than  defined,  by  a  still  greater  offender  against  sound  poli- 
tical doctrines  and  practices.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Select  Committee  in  187 1  was  "that  it  is 
"  desirable  that  Parliament  should  assemble  at  a  period 
"  of  the  year  not  later  than  the  last  week  of  Novem- 
"  ber."  A  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
shows  that  this  Resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The 
omnipresent  reporter  had  not  then,  and  has  not  yet,  pene- 
trated into  the  deliberations  of  Select  Committees,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Disraeli  enforced  his  proposal 
are  not  on  record.  Tradition  whispers,  however,  that,  in 
reply  to  the  objection  that  certain  members  would  be  un- 
able to  attend  in  November,  Mr.  Disraeli  deferentially 
suggested  that  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  able  to  get 
on  without  them.  Sir  John  Pakington  moved,  as  an. 
amendment  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposition,  that  Parliament 
should  meet  on  the  earliest  convenient  day  after  the  14th  of 
January ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  precisely  the  majority 
which  afterwards  carried  Mr.  Disraeli's  Resolution. 

A  formal  objection  to  these  Resolutions  is  that  it  is  th6 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  fix  the  time  at  which  Parlia- 
ment shall  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  and  that  at 
which  it  shall  be  prorogued.    The  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
however,  in  this  matter  means  the  advice  of  Ministers,  in- 
terpreting the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  guided  by  regard  to 
public  convenience.    November,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not 
an  agreeable  month  in  London  ;  but  neither  is  it  an  agree- 
able month  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Peers 
and  members  of  Parliament  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    They  are  not  subject  to  any  writ 
ne  exeat  regno ;  and  Italy,  Algiers,  and  Egjrpt  are  open  to 
them.     Ministers  might  have  difficulty  in  getting  back 
their  majority  in  full  force,  and  the  surprises  which  are 
common  at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  August  and  September 
might  mark  its  beginning  in  November.    It  may  further 
be  doubted  whether  any  mere  redistribution  of  the  Session 
over  the  months  of  the  year  would  lead  to  its  better  employ- 
ment.   It  is  as  easy  to  do  nothing  in  November  as  in 
February,  and  the  more  time  a  thriftless  and  loquacious 
Assembly  has,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  wasting.    A  Session 
beginning  in  November  might  find  itself  languishing  towards 
its  decline  in  August  or  September,  just  as  if  it  had  begun 
in  February. 

On  the  whole,  except  that  it  was  the  usage  under  the  - 
blackguard  Pitt,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  John 
Pakington's  suggestion  that  Parliament  should  meet  about 
the  middle  of  January,  supplemented  by  other  arrangements 
which  we  w  ill  proceed  to  state,  would  be  the  best  way  of  re- 
arranging the  Session.  Though  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  each  of  the 
two  Houses  can  at  any  time  adjourn  at  its  own  discretion. 
If  the  business  of  the  Session  were  finished  by  the  beginning 
of  July,  a  prorogation  in  the  ordinary  way  would  follow. 
If  the  work  were  unfinished,  the  two  Houses  might  be 
adjourned  to  November  to  complete  it.  The  possibility  of 
having  to  meet  again  then  would  contribute  effectually  to 
the  prompt  despatch  of  business.  Long  adjournments, 
though  not  common,  have  been  sufficiently  frequent  to 
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establish  a  precedent,  if  an  example  in  the  past  is  neces- 
sary before  the  convenience  of  the  present  can  be  con- 
sidered. Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  gives  several  instances 
of  them,  among  the  more  notable  being  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  nearly  three  months,  in 
1785,  in  order  to  give  the  Irish  Parliament  time  to  con- 
sider the  Commercial  Propositions,  and  the  still  longer 
adjournment  of  1820,  while  the  Pains  and  Penalties,  or,  as 
its  illustrious  subject  used  to  call  it,  the  Pains  and  Spikal- 
ties,  Bill  was  making  its  way  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
More  recent  instances  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  adjournment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1882,  over  more  than  two 
months,  from  August  to  October,  in  order  that  his  Pro- 
cedure Resolutions  might  be  passed,  and  be  in  force  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  Session  in  1883  ;  and  the 
adjournment  last  year,  from  August  to  November,  over 
nearly  three  months,  to  complete  the  Votes  on  Supply,  a 
continuance  of  the  Session  of  which  advantage  was  wisely 
taken  to  renew  Lord  Ashbourne's  Land  Purchase  Act. 

The  mutations  of  Parliamentary  seasons  will  follow  social 
changes  and  fashions.  In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  as 
readers  of  Clarendon  may  gather,  Parliament  met  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning.  After  the  Revolution  the  hour 
was  put  forward  to  half-past  ten.  As  bankers  and  merchants 
and  nabobs  (the  Bengal  Squad)  found  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  hours  which  had  suited  matutinal 
squires  and  fox-hunters  were  found  to  be  inconvenient  to 
men  whose  days  were  pledged  to  the  City.  Social  usages  were 
similarly  affected.  Steele,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  complained  that  the  dinner- hour,  which  in  his 
memory  had  been  twelve,  had  stolen  on  to  three,  and 
what  it  would  end  by  being  no  one  could  tell.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Horace  Walpole  held 
up  his  hands  at  the  enormity  of  people  dining  at  six  and 
beginning  the  evening  at  ten.  When  the  London  season 
began  in  October  and  ended  in  May,  the  meeting  and  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  hovered  about  those  limits.  Fashion- 
able people  saw  only  one  thing  to  regret  in  the  accession  of 
that  promising  young  prince,  George  III.,  and  this  was 
the  fact  that  his  birthday  was  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  Ministers  in  town 
might  lead  to  the  extension  to  that  date  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Session.  As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
so  it  will  be  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Parliament  will  not  only  reflect  public  opinion,  but  follow 
social  convenience  and  usage,  which  is  not,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  the  same  thing  as  the  usage  and  convenience  alone  of 
tint  limited  portion  of  the  world  which  calls  itself  Society. 


ARM  A  VIRVMVE  CANE M  US  f 

MOST  people  nourish  a  secret  ill-will  against  people 
with  names  substantially  the  same  as  their  own  but 
differently  spelt.  Therefore  it  may  well  be  that,  when  the 
case  now  known  as  Gardner  v.  Bygrave  first  came  before 
Mr.  Bushby,  at  Worship  Street  Police  Court,  that  excellent 
magistrate  determined — consciously  or  otherwise — so  to  act 
as  to  show  that  a  certain  famous  head-master  of  Westminster 
was  no  ancestor  of  his.  Whether  this  speculation  is  founded 
in  fact  or  not,  Mr.  Bushby  convicted  the  defendant  of 
assault,  at  the  same  time  stating  a  case  for  the  Superior 
Court  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  in  all  its  length  and  breadth 
the  great  question  whether  or  no  it  is  lawful  for  a  school- 
master to  cane  a  boy  on  the  hand.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
and  Mr.  Justice  Wills  have  decided  that  such  punishment, 
if  inflicted  for  good  cause  and  with  moderation,  is  lawful. 
The  occasion  is  further  remarkable  because  the  Court 
made  two  jokes,  one  a  conspicuous  example  of  all  that 
that  greatly-abused  phenomenon  "judicial  humour "  ought 
not  to  be,  the  other  a  shining  instance  of  how  the  tedium 
of  legal  proceedings  may  be  profitably  relieved,  and  the 
principles  of  law  aptly  illustrated,  by  a  really  ready  and 
witty  observation. 

Mi\  Gardner  was  master  of  a  Board  school,  and  Bygrave 
was  a  pupil  under  his  sway.  Bygrave  "  committed  a  fault 
"  which  properly  called  for  corporal  punishment  by  "  his 
preceptor,  "  who  inflicted  the  same  by  giving  "  the  offender 
•'  four  strokes  with  the  cane  upon  the  hand."  Assuming 
that  caning  on  the  hand  could  be  a  proper  punishment  at 
all,  Mr.  Bushby  held  upon  the  evidence  that  the  caning  of 
Byguave  by  Gardner  was  a  good  and  lawful  caning ;  but 
he  "  was  also  of  opinion  that  punishment  by  caning  on  the 
"  hand,  however  inflicted,  was  necessarily  attended  by  risk 
"  of  serious  injury  to  the  hand;  that  there  were  methods  of 


"  corporal  punishment  quite  as  available,  efficacious,  and 
"  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  risk,  of  which  methods, 
"  if  the  appellant  [Gardner]  had  used  due  caution,  one  or 
"  another  would  have  been  substituted  by  him  for  that 
"  which  he  adopted  ;  and  that  for  these  reasons  caning  on 
"  the  hand  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  improper, 
"  and  ought  not  to  have  been  inflicted."  So  Mr.  Gardner 
was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  assault,  subject  to  the  case 
stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court. 

Mr.  Poland,  not  without  harrowing  references  to  his 
own  personal  history,  contended  that  caning  on  the  hand, 
soberly  and  for  good  cause,  was  a  proper  and  lawful  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Justice  Wills — and  here  occurs  one  of  the 
jokes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made — "  hoped  we  were  not 
"  getting  too  effeminate  in  these  clays,  or  giving  too  much 
"  encouragement  to  ill-behaved  schoolboys  who  wanted  to 
"  strike."  Mr.  Robson,  who  appeared  in  support  of  the 
conviction,  was  constrained  to  argue  that  the  lawfulness  of 
caning  on  the  hand  depended  upon  the  position  and  occu- 
pation of  the  offending  boy  when  he  was  out  of  school. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  G  ardner,  before  caning 
the  hand  of  Bygrave,  instituted  any  inquiry  into  Bygrave's 
employment  or  means  of  getting  a  living.  It  might  be  that 
when  not  in  school  he  worked  with  his  hand,  and  in  that 
case  any  injury  to  it  might  do  him  grievous  wrong.  "  Such 
"  a  punishment  might  seriously  interfere  with  his  occupa- 
"  tion.  Punishment  might  be  inflicted  elsewhere."  To 
this  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  retorted  with  the  question 
"  What  if  his  occupation  were  sedentary  1 "  The  Court 
ultimately  held  that,  while  it  had  not  pleased  the  Legis- 
lature to  specify  those  parts  of  the  body  which  might 
and  those  which  might  not  be  selected  for  castiga- 
tion,  it  was  no  part  of  the  common  law  that  blows  on  the 
hand  with  a  cane  were  so  dangerous  as  to  make  the  act 
of  inflicting  them  unlawful  per  se,  and  that  as  in  the 
case  before  them  the  punishment  had  not  been  excessive, 
or  actually  injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
cautiously  and  humanely  administered,  Mr.  Gardner  had 
been  guilty  of  no  offence,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
convicted.  They,  therefore,  quashed  the  conviction,  and 
gave  Mr.  Gardner  his  costs.  This  decision  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  minds  of  many  persons  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Bushby  to  say 
that  there  are  other  "  methods  "  of  castigation ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  most  schoolmasters  nowadays  have  a  well- 
founded  objection  to  smacking  their  pupils  on  the  head — 
which  is  really  dangerous — it  would  puzzle  many  people  to 
specify  more  than  one.  Caning  on  the  hand  is  prompt,  effec- 
tive, and  not  unnecessarily  contumelious.  There  is  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  that,  when  done  pro- 
perly and  for  a  proper  reason,  it  is  not  unlawful. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  DIFFICULTY. 

WE  do  not  know  that  the  Unionist  Conference  held  at 
Birmingham  last  Monday,  and  to  be  resumed  next 
Monday,  is  a  particularly  delightful  study  for  Unionists  as 
such  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  useful  study  in  politics,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  too  closely  conned.  Dislike  it  as  we 
may,  the  system  of  groups  has  made  its  way  into  the 
English  Parliament,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  easily  or  soon  cast  out.  Gladstonians  have  already  had 
their  troubles  with  it  in  the  case  of  the  Laboucherian  Irre- 
concilables  or  Inconceivables  (as  they  might  be  better 
termed),  and,  in  the  event  of  getting  their  Home  Rule  way 
for  a  time,  they  would  certainly  have  still  worse  troubles  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  Parnellites.  But  naturally  the 
Conservative-Liberal  alliance  offers  the  most  abundant  in- 
stances, and  of  these  the  most  crucial  is  at  Birmingham. 
Unless  rumour  lies  very  much,  it  was  Conservative  apathy, 
if  not  something  more  deliberate  still,  which  worked 
against  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  in  the  municipal 
election  there  last  week,  and  no  one  has  forgotten  the 
perilous  and  hardly  settled  disputes  at  the  last  Par  liamen- 
tary contest.  At  that  time  we  did  not  hesitate  to  give  our 
opinion  that  the  Conservatives  were  wrong,  and  if  it  were 
the  case  that,  either  from  sulking  over  the  past  or  from 
scheming  for  the  future,  they  have  allowed  municipal  seats 
to  be  gained  by  Gladstonians,  their  conduct  would  bo  still 
more  reprehensible.  But  this  last  point  is  not  certain, 
and  in  regard  to  the  former  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
however  reluctantly,  they  did  what  the  alliance  demanded. 

We  are,  however,  not  much  concerned  with  the  questions 
whether  the  Conservatives  want  too  much  or  whether  (as 
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those   singularly   disinterested   critics,    our  Gladstonian 
friends,  unanimously  decide)  Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  too 
little,  as  questions  in  themselves.    The  canvass  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  recommends,  if  carried  out,  might  supply  data 
for  arguing  these  questions,  hut  at  present  such  data  are 
not  easy  to  get.    As  it  happens,  too,  they  are  immaterial 
to  the  larger  and  more  important  questions  concerned.  Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  as  we  understand,  admits  that,  arithmetically 
speaking,  the  present  Liberal-Unionist  representation  of 
Birmingham  is  much  above  that  to  which  the  Liberal- 
Unionists,  as  such,  are  entitled.    The  Tory  leaders,  as  we 
understand,  admit  that  (putting  the  vexed  Central  Division 
out  of  question)  they  could  not  by  themselves  or  with- 
out Liberal  help  carry  the  other  six  divisions.    Here  we 
have  two  valuable  admissions  to  go  upon.    Further,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  argument — which  is,  in  effect,  an  argument 
for  virtual  representation — is  that,  though  the  Liberal- 
Unionism  of  Birmingham  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  seats 
it  actually  has,  the  Liberal- Unionism,  say  of  London,  is 
entitled  to  many  more  seats  than  it  has,  and  so  you  "  odd  it 
"  till  it  comes  even."    This  argument  is  highly  plausible. 
But  so  is  the  Tory  reply.    "  That  is  all  very  well ;  but 
"  we  must  show  our  own  hounds  game  to  keep  them  to 
"  the  sport,  and  if  we   are  to  be  constantly  sacrificing 
"  ourselves  to  you,    we    shall    lose    our  supporters." 
"  Very  true,"  rejoins  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  "  but,  in  the  same 
"  way,  if  you  force  Tories  on   us,   our  men   will  fall 
"  away  to  the  Cladstonians,  and  you  will  find  yourself,  as 
"  you  did  before,  powerless  against  a  reunited  and  so-called 
"  Liberal  party."    And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  all  these  con- 
tentions are  quite  true  and  valid,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  way  out  of  them  except  by  some  form  of  the 
celebrated  Hare  plan  of  a  kind  of  scrutin  de  liste  for  the 
whole  country,  which  has  constantly  commended  itself  to 
philosophers  and  been  scoffed  at  by  practial  men.  But 
where  you  cannot  find  a  way  out  except  by  an  inaccessible 
door,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  yourself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  inside — that  is  to  say,  by  mutual  concession. 
And  the  difficulty  of  ad  justing  such  concessions  is  one  of  the 
main  arguments,  though  there  are  others,  against  the  sub- 
division of  parties  and  the  creation  of  groups.    Still,  as  the 
subdivision  of  parties  with  the  consequent  creation  of  groups 
bids  fair  to  be  the  most  prominent  feature  of  politics  for  some 
considerable  time,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  both  more 
need  of  and  more  scope  for  political  management  than  has 
been  the  case  for  a  very  long  period  in  England. 


SOME  SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TT  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  reads  Mr.  Morley's 
J.  speeches  at  the  Newcastle  Town  Hall  and  in  the  New- 
castle Liberal  Club,  with  a  recollection  of  his  previous  day's 
experiences  at  the  Central  Station  of  that  town,  to  help 
recalling  a  locus  clnssicus  of  Johnsonian  table-talk  : — "  Sir, 
"  it  is  not  done  well ;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done 
"  at  all."  Mr.  Morley  himself  referred,  with  a  good 
humour— -shall  we  say  a  recovered  good  humour? — which 
does  him  infinite  credit,  to  "  the  course  of  gymnastics  "  he 
had  been  put  through  the  night  before  ;  and  it  argues  a  vast 
amount  of  what  Carlyle  called  "  cheery  stoicism  "  on  his 
part  that  he  should  have  found  himself  able  to  meet,  discourse 
to,  and  even  make  merry  with,  constituents,  who — or  an 
important,  and  probably  a  dominant,  party  among  whom 
■ — had  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  given  him  such 
a  taste  of  their  intolerable  quality.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  Mr.  Morley,  he  had  not  to  play  the  principal 
part  in  the  proceedings  either  at  the  Liberal  Club  or 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Lord  Spencer,  the  guest  of  the  Club 
at  luncheon,  was  also  the  chief  speaker  at  the  evening 
meeting,  and  among  other  matters  with  which  he  dealt  on 
the  latter  occasion  was  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  his  reputation,  that  he  had  let  alone.  In  the 
miserable  position  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dragged 
them,  the  conduct  of  the  few  men  of  character,  and  once 
of  moral  weight  and  authority,  who  still  consent  to  follow 
him  is  constantly  presenting  us  with  a  very  painful 
problem.  They  are  always  selected,  or  select  themselves — 
for  the  uncertainty  on  this  point  is  part  of  the  problem — to 
assail  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  points  whore  such 
attack  is  least  creditable  to  any  man  of  Ministerial  position 
and  past  experience  of  Ministerial  responsibility  who  con- 
descends to  make  it.  And  we  are  continually  invited  to 
wonder  whether  they  volunteer  for  or  are  pressed  into 
this  service  because   it   is   imagined   by  themselves  or 


held  by  their  leader  that  it  is  their  duty  to  lend 
such  semblance  of  respectability  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
ignoble  work,  or  whether  they  are  actually  attracted  to  such 
subjects  by  one  of  those  perverted  instincts  which  generally 
accompany  demoralization  of  any  land,  whether  political  or 
other. 

Lord  Spencer's  reference  to  the  Gweedore  murder  and 
the  Maryborough  trials  supplies  as  melancholy  an  example 
of  this  unpleasant  problem  as  we  can  for  the  moment  recall. 
"The  Government,"  he  said,  "were  bound  to  prosecute ; 
"  but  they  were  bound  to  do  it  with  forbearance  and  jus- 
"  tice.  If  the  crowd,  who  acted  like  howling  madmen 
"  when  they  made  the  attack  on  the  policemen,  were 
"  excited,  it  was  no  business  of  the  Government  to  be 
"  excited."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  mark  of  "  excitement " 
on  the  part  of  an  Executive  to  direct  that  a  man  who  has 
deliberately  brought  about  a  riot  from  which  a  murder  has 
resulted  shall  be  proceeded  against — in  the  first  instance,  at 
any  rate — upon  an  assumption  of  his  primd  facie  respon- 
sibility for  the  gravest  of  the  consequences  ensuing  from 
his  act.  "  The  Government,"  continued  Lord  Spencer, 
"  charged  Father  M'Fadden  with  murder  ;  but  he  was 
"  released  eventually  on  merely  pleading  guilty  to  the 
"  technical  charge  of  obstructing  the  police,  which  he  never 
"  denied.  They  withdrew  practically  every  charge  against 
"  him,  and  he  (Lord  Spencer)  could  not  help  thinking  that 
"  a  greater  act  of  injustice  and  unfairness  to  a  free  subject 
"  of  the  Queen  had  hardly  ever  been  put  before  the  public." 
Perhaps  the  relatives,  friends,  and  comrades  of  the  mur- 
dered police-officer  may  not  take  Lord  Spencer's  easy- 
going view  of  a  "  technical "  offence,  which  practically  led 
directly  to  that  unfortunate  man  being  beaten  and  stoned 
to  death  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  very  greatly  impressed  by 
the  "injustice"  and  "unfairness"  shown  to  a  priest  who 
returns  home  absolutely  scathless  in  respect  of  a  murder 
which  will  for  ever  lie,  where  the  battered  corpse  of  the 
victim  lay,  at  his  door,  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever 
that  their  feelings  are  shared  by  every  healthy  mind 
uncorrupted  by  the  virus  of  partisanship  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

As  to  Lord  Spencer's  animadversions  on  the  constitution, 
of  the  Maryborough  juries,  he  is  to  be  sincerely  com- 
passionated on  not  having  apparently  seen  the  Times  of  the 
day  in  which  he  spoke.    Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
come  across  a  letter  which  put   Mr.  Morley's  previous 
strictures  on  this  point  in  so  ridiculous  a  light  that  Lord 
Spencer,  we  suspect,  would  have  been  disposed  to  steer  clear 
of  the  subject.    Really,  now  that  it  is  known  to  a  public 
who  have  hitherto  been  very  ill-informed  on  the  matter 
that  at  the  first  of  the  two  trials  the  defence  challenged 
twent}^  jurors  against  twenty-two  challenged  by  the  Crown ; 
that  at  the  second  trial  the  numbers  on  each  side  were 
respectively  twenty  and  twenty-four — of  which  latter  number 
four  were  Protestants,  whereas  in  no  case  did  the  defence 
ever  challenge  a  Catholic — when  these  facts,  we  say,  have 
been  made  known,  it  argues  a  little  too  audacious  presump- 
tion upon  popular  stupidity  for  Gladstonian  orators  to  per- 
severe with  the  parrot  cry  against  jury-packing.    In  saying 
that  Lord  Spencer  must  have  missed  the  correspondent's 
letter  in  question,  we  are  sorry  only  to  mean  that,  if  he 
had  seen  it,  he  might  have  doubted  whether  the  public 
could  be  any  longer  misled  on  the  matter  in  question.  We 
cannot,  unfortunately,  suppose  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  was  required  to  remove  any  illusions  of  his  own. 
Lord  Spencer's  Viceregal  experience  has  made  him  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  whole  practice  of  criminal  prosecution  iu 
Ireland,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  any  one  what  is  the  real 
value  of  the  Parnellite  rubbish  about  jury- packing.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  these  latest  utterances  of  his  at  New- 
castle, we  find  ourselves  more  than  ever  oppressed  by  the 
painful  question,  whether  such  speeches  are  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  corvee  of  a  wretched  political  servitude,  or  as  the 
spontaneous  suggestions  of  a  profound  political  demoraliza- 
tion. The  empty  rhetoric  of  which  Mr.  Morley,  in  professed 
reply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  delivered  him 
self  on  the  following  evening  at  Middlcsborongh,  finds  its 
simplest  and  most  effective  answer  in  the  plain  facts  of  the 
contest  now  waging  on  the  Ponsonby  estate.     Here  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  body  of  tenants  holding  under  a' 
landlord  whose  liberality — nay,  whose  "exalted,  honourable, 
"  and  generous  conduct  " — they  have  themselves  at  a  former1 
day  admitted,  and  whose  rents  since  that  day  have  never 
been  raised  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knot  of  agitators,  pre- 
sided over  by  apolitical  agitator  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  estate  and  its  circumstances,  and  inspired  by  a  pi  iest' 
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who  knows  enough  of  these  circumstances  to  convict  him 
of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood  in  asserting  that,  "  in 
"  the  memory  of  living  witnesses  and  far  beyond  it,  the 
"  tenants  in   question  have  been  notoriously  rack-rented 
"  and  oppressed."     This   crew   of  mischief-makers  have 
thrust   themselves   between  the  Ponsonby  tenants  and 
their   landlord,    opposing   and   thwarting   every  reason- 
able  effort   at   a    settlement,    until    now,   when  every 
penny  of  rent  has  for  four  years  been  withheld,  it  has 
at  last  become  imperatively  necessary  to  strike  at  the  frau- 
dulent conspiracy  in  the  only  way  which  is  unfortunately 
possible— namely,  by  eviction  process  issued  against  its 
dupes.    Or,  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr. 
Morley,  it  would  be  easy  to  supplement  it  by  extending  the 
survey  to  another  Irish  county,  and  noting  what  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Smith-Barry  and  the  aggressive  combination 
which  he,  too,  is  so  stoutly  combating.    Here  the  evidence 
of  gratuitous  and  tyrannical  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
agitators  is  even  more  convincing  than  in  the  other  case  ; 
and  we  find  a  tenant  actually  writing  to  his  landlord  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  has  been  unable,  although  he  is 
personally  opposed  to  withholding  his  rent,  to  resist  the 
coercive  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  compel  him 
to  that  course.    And,  while  things  like  this  are  happening 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Morley  can  get  up  at  Middlesborough  and 
exclaim,  "  Depend  upon  it  we  are  lighting  the  old  battle  of 
"  oppression  on  one  side  and  freedom  on  the  other."    So  in 
one  sense  they  are— Mr.  Morley  and  his  "  campaigning  " 
friends  in  Ireland.    But  if  he  really  wishes  to  know  on 
which  side  "  the  oppression  "  is,  and  on  which  the  freedom, 
we  recommend  him  to  put  himself  at  once  into  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  William  Eaton,  Protestant  tenant  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Smith- Barry.   "  Right  and  wrong,"  continued 
the  unconsciously  suicidal  orator,  "are  in  the  nature  of 
'  things — laws  of  right  and  wrong  are  graven  on  the  tables 
"  of  experience  and  history."    Yes,  right  and  wrong  are 
in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
sophistical  standards  set  up  by  a  man  who  seems  destined 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  "the  best  things  turn  to  the 
"  worst "  is  an  adage  which  nowhere  justifies  itself  with 
more  terrible  force  than  in  relation  to  the  debasement  of 
the  philosophical  moralist  turned  party  politician.    And,  if 
one  lesson  is  graven  more  deeply  than  another  on  the 
"  tables  of  experience  and  history,"  it  is  that  there  can  be 
no  worse  enemies  of  a  people  than  those  who  undertake  to 
lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  their  material  interests  by 
the  path  of  fraud  and  violence. 


BICYCLES  v.  CAVALRY. 

A VOLUNTEER  on  a  bicycle  is  a  patriotic  and  imposing 
spectacle,  and  no  doubt  in  actual  service  he  can  go 
very  fast,  far,  and  silently.  The  advantages  of  a  bicycle 
when  you  wish  to  establish  an  alibi  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  long  ago, 
and  lately  to  the  fancy  of  an  English  novelist.  Now,  if  ever 
any  men  could  have  a  natural  and  justifiable  desire  to  be 
elsewhere,  these  men  are  bicycling  warriors  swooped  upon 
by  hostile  cavalry  in  a  hollow,  with  steep  rising  ground  in 
front  and  rear.  What,  in  these  distressing  circumstances, 
are  the  bicyclists  to  do  %  To  leap  from  their  machines 
and  run  away  over  walls  appears  to  be  about  the  most 
obvious  strategic  movement.  But  Professor  Cook  Wilson, 
a  pundit  in  moral  philosophy,  and  a  iieutenant  of  Volun- 
teers, has  invented  a  dodge  which  has  been  depicted  in 
the  Illustrated  London  Nevs.  The  gallant  bicyclists  form 
square,  turn  their  machines  upside  down,  lie  down  behind 
them,  aim  at  the  doomed  foe,  and— set  the  wheels  of  the 
bicycles  whirling.  Next  to  meeting  "a  waggon-load  of 
"  monkeys  with  their  tails  burned  off"  (an  improbable 
adventure),  there  is  nothing  a  cavalry  charger  dislikes  more 
than  being  expected  to  charge  a  zariba  of  bicycles  with  the 
wheels  twirling.  "  'Ware  wire  "  is  what  he  says  to  himself 
at  present ;  though  it  may  be  different  when  the  cavalry  of 
our  foes  has  been  trained  to  say  "  Ha,  ha  1 "  and  jump  a 
lively  bicycle  hedge.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  he  is  being 
potted  at  by  the  Volunteers  on  the  other  side  of  the  wires  ; 
and  there  are  the  bayonets  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the 
bugler,  who  is  a  very  determined-looking  person  in  a 
Merton  ribbon.  Professor  Cook  Wilson's  zariba  is  a  good 
ziriba;  but  has  he  asked  himself  what  becomes  of  the 
lamps  when  the  bicycles  are  turned  upside  down  1  Surely 
tho  foolish  bicyclists  will  be  like  the  foolish  virgins,  and 
their  oil  will  be  spilt.    Or  are  the  lamps  constructed  with  I 


such  ingenuity  that  they  can  stand  being  turned  upside 
down  without  spilling1?  On  the  whole,  we  fancy  it  will  be 
better  to  invent  some  way  of  turning  a  bicycle  into  a  strong- 
hold without  turning  it  upside  down.  It  seems  to  betaken 
for  granted  that  the  enemy  will  not  land  a  force  of  bicyclists  ; 
but  why  not  1  Bicycles  are  far  more  easily  transported 
than  horses  ;  bicycles  eat  nothing,  bicycles  do  not  stampede, 
and  have  no  nerves.  The  first  skirmish  in  which  bicyclists 
meet  bicyclists  will  be  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  artist.  A 
sabre  drill  should  be  devised  on  purpose  for  them,  as  we  pre- 
sume that  a  regiment  of  bicyclist  lancers  would  be  sorely  cum- 
bered with  their  spears,  unless,  indeed,  these  are  accommo- 
dated with  joints,  like  fishing-rods.  A  charge  of  bicycling 
lancers,  however,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  would  certainly 
"  give  tone  to  what  might  otherwise  degenerate  into  a 
"  vulgar  brawl."  It  is  probable  that  feats  of  fancy  bi- 
cycling may  horrify  horses  when  the  Oxford  men  meet 
hostile  cavalry.  The  horse  hates  the  bicycle  almost  as 
much  as  he  dislikes  the  camel  of  the  desert.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  that  Professor  Cook  Wilson  is  in  the 
right  course  or  track,  and  his  services  to  Oxford  Volun- 
teering have  been  most  energetic  and  praiseworthy.  The 
only  obvious  weak  point,  to  a  civilian  mind,  is  that  busi- 
ness of  the  lamps — which,  after  all,  perhaps  the  ingenious 
inventor  can  deal  with  by  some  plan  of  his  own — and  the 
possibility  of  entanglements  dire  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
order  to  reverse  bicycles  and  retreat. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CENTENARY. 

FOR  some  weeks  past  the  floral  world  has  been  moved 
to  the  depths  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
chrysanthemum  in  Europe.  Exhibitions  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  amid  general  enthusiasm.  The 
horticultural  press  has  put  forth  its  "  Chrysanthemum 
"  numbers,"  and  has  overbrimmed  with  technical  and 
historical  articles  on  the  subject.  This  week  the  observance 
culminates  in  the  Conference  and  exhibition  at  Chiswick, 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  the  popular  annual  display  in 
the  Temple.  What  does  it  matter  if,  as  Mr.  Carruthers 
points  out,  the  centenary  is  celebrated  twenty-five  years 
after  date  1  The  rich  results  of  culture  are  the  richer 
for  the  delay.  The  enthusiast  of  1764  may  well  have 
deemed  those  first  specimens  grown  in  the  garden  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  at  Chelsea  "  almost  too  august  and 
"  high  for  adoration,"  as  Landor's  epigram  on  Lucrezia 
Borgia's  hair  has  it;  and  now  they  are  "dust,"  or  on 
the  way  to  dissolution,  the  "  pellucid  gold"  of  the  "  golden 
"  flower  "  has  acquired  a  splendour  of  sheen  and  colour  that 
shames  the  pale  original.  The  first  forms  of  the  Chinese  flower 
introduced  in  1763,  and  preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
Natural  History  Department,  the  first  specimen  pictured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  give  themes  on  which  the 
least  successful  cultivator  might  moralize ;  though  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  these  once  held  everybody  by  their 
freshness  and  charm.  The  elegance  and  ineffable  distinction 
of  the  flower  are  qualities  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  ex- 
quisite aroma  that  exhales  from  stems,  foliage,  buds,  and 
flowers  is  a  primal  inalienable  virtue.  The  rose-i-aiser  has 
succeeded  in  evolving  roses  that  are  the  reverse  of  "  royal  in 
"  their  scent  alone,"  roses  robbed  of  odour,  their  highest 
natural  gift ;  but  no  ingenious  peison  has  yet  succeeded  in 
evolving  a  scentless  chrysanthemum.  But  in  form  and 
colour  and  magnitude  culture  has  worked  miracles.  Look- 
ing round  the  wonderful  gathering  at  Chiswick,  the  culti- 
vator and  lover  of  flowers  may  well  murmur,  "  Better 
"  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  though  per- 
haps the  culture  of  the  "  flowery  land  "  was  ill  represented 
by  the  first  importations  to  Europe.  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
estimates  the  period  of  Chinese  cultivation  at  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  yet  European  culture,  in  the  course  of  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  has  surpassed  the  most  fantastic 
visions  of  Japanese  designers.  The  very  name  of  the  flower 
has  become  curiously  inexact.  There  are  other  golden 
flowers,  much  less  subject  to  variation  ;  and  the  name  was 
never  truly  significant,  as  are  the  names  that  perpetuate 
some  fixed  or  notable  character,  or  those,  like  Bougain- 
villea,  Tradescantia,  Dahlia,  and  Linnaia,  that  enshrine 
the  memory  of  botanists.  The  old  gold  that  suggested  the 
name  was,  curiously  enough,  akin  to  sulphur,  or  chrome, 
or  Naples  yellow.  Now  these  hues  are  blended  in  infinite 
gradations  of  tone  with  bronzy  tints  and  reds  and  maroon  ; 
yet,  for  all  its  exuberance  of  development,  it  possesses  gold 
in  abundance,  sheeny,  or  dull,  or  dusted  like  the  auricula. 
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Well  is  it  that  the  chrysanthemum  fosters  eclecticism  in 
its  admirers.  The  passionate  pilgrim  to  Chiswick  or  the 
Crystal  Palace  would  be  hard  put  to  name  his  love  among 
the  seven  hundred  varieties  and  the  diverse  forms  of  the 
flower.  Happily,  its  habit,  style,  and  form  know  no  violence 
or  excess.  No  flower  is  its  superior  in  decorative  value.  It  is 
never  "  loud,"  and  it  does  not  flaunt.  It  may  be  flamboyant, 
globular,  starry,  cupped,  incurved,  recurved,  generous-eyed, 
or  compact  as  a  ball ;  it  may  ape  a  wild  disorder,  as  of  the 
locks  of  some  fierce  maenad  or  the  tentacles  of  a  zoophyte, 
or  be  as  demurely  prim  as  any  autumnal  aster;  and  withal 
it  is  ever  of  noble  behaviour,  refined,  decorous,  elegant, 
fascinating.  Its  native  elegance  is  a  good  deal  impaired  at 
times  when  treated  for  exhibition  purposes,  when  some 
eight  feet  of  stem,  surmounted  by  a  single  prodigious  flower, 
rise  from  a  pot  of  ludicrous  dimensions,  with  the  curious 
effect  of  a  head  impaled  on  a  pike.  Assiduous  tending  and 
generous  feeding  throughout  the  summer  have  produced 
this  wonder  of  bulk  and  circumference,  yet  if  you  are  not 
a  raiser  of  florist's  flowers,  you  wonder  rather  less  at  the 
result  than  at  the  pains  expended.  The  chrysanthemum 
has  a  lovely  way  of  languor,  drooping  or  waving  in 
luxuriant  manner,  when  grown  in  favourable  circumstances, 
not  for  competitive  shows.  To  see  a  goodly  company  in 
the  open  air  under  some  protecting  wall  in  an  ancient 
garden  is  a  sight  to  warm  the  waning  autumn  sun  to 
fresh  ardour.  Despite  its  reputed  hardiness,  the  chry- 
santhemum can  seldom  be  seen  at  its  best  in  gardens.  Those 
gigantic  plants  depicted  by  Mr.  Dv  Mai'iuer  in  Punch, 
which  are  "  not  bad — for  the  time  of  year,"  cculd  never 
have  grown  but  in  some  Hesperian  garden,  with  a  foamless 
sea  hard  by.  Some  varieties,  the  pompone  kinds  espe- 
cially, will  make  a  brave  show  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  all  alike  detest  the  buffetings  of  the  autumnal  storms, 
and  the  ruinous  rains  that  often  precede  sharp  frosts. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  the  summer-blooming  kinds,  though 
they  have  scarcely  achieved  popularity ;  but,  with  all  pos- 
sible care  on  the  part  of  the  open-air  grower,  the  glories 
of  Chiswick  are  altogether  beyond  his  attainment. 


MORE  STRIKES. 

THE  draw  in  favour  of  the  dock-labourers  which  ended 
the  "  great  strike  "  has  plainly  established  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  workmen  that  they  have  only  to  strike  and 
they  must  obtain  whatever  they  please.  Accordingly  the 
papers  are  again  full  of  strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes,  in 
London  and  out  of  it.  The  bakers  are  to  strike  to-day 
week  unless  their  demands  are  conceded,  the  lightermen  have 
struck  already,  while  there  is  a  dropping  fire  of  reports  of 
strikes  in  the  provinces.  In  short,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  raise  wages  all  over  the  country.  The  effort  is  a 
very  natural  one.  There  is  at  no  time  anything  immoral 
in  it,  and,  when  the  men  have  calculated  correctly,  and 
have  struck  on  a  rising  market,  they  are  thoroughly  well 
entitled  to  whatever  they  can  get.  When  they  judge  un- 
wisely, and  strike  at  the  wrong  time,  they  must  smart 
for  it  ;  but  they  are  not  more  i  liquitous,  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  are  more  mischievous,  than  the  persons  who 
perform  costly  antics  in  copper  markets  and  cotton  rings. 
We  make  these  not  very  original  remarks  merely  as  a 
precaution  against  those  emotional  friends  of  ours  who 
think  that  whenever  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  strike,  you 
are  denying  the  right  of  the  downtrodden  son  of  toil  to 
better  himself.  By  all  means  let  him  better  himself;  but 
we  doubt  whether  he  is  going  the  right  way  to  work  to  do 
it  in  some  cases. 

The  lightermen's  strike,  which  is  now  in  full  swing,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  movements  for  the  time  being, 
t     and  is  for  other  reasons  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
It  happens  to  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  way  the  conse- 
quences of  treating  business  as  sentiment,  and  not  as  busi- 
ness.   The  men,  it  is  known,  first  struck  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  dock- labourers,  and  then  continued  out  on  strike 
from  sympathy  with  themselves.    When  at  last  they  were 
persuaded  to  go  back,  and  to  allow  the  dockers  to  go 
'    back,  they  consented  to  accept  Lord  Brassey  as  arbi- 
trator between  them  and  their  employers.    Lord  Brassey 
was  to  decide  their  differences  as  to  wages,  on  which 
l    point  the  masters  had  indicated  their  readiness  to  make 
concessions,  and  also  their  differences  as  to  terms  of  night- 
work,  on  which  point  the  masters  would  not  yield.  As 
l   might  have  been  expected,  Lord  Brassey  made  the  formal 


award  of  wages,  and  then,  like  a  sensible  man,  observed 
that  the  masters  and  lightermen  had  better  settle  the 
terms  of  night-work  between  them ;  in  short,  he  con- 
fessed ingenuously  that  his  arbitration,  like  most  others, 
was  a  mere  futility.  The  quarrel  has  accordingly  broken 
out  afresh,  and  the  lightermen  went  on  strike  on  Monday — 
the  day  from  which  the  rise  of  pay  for  the  docker  was 
to  begin.  So  far  the  strike  has  shown  the  folly  of  inter- 
ference of  third  parties  in  family  quarrels.  The  lesson,  how- 
ever, has  been  lost  on  the  old  Committee  of  conciliation,  which 
is  again  at  work  at  the  Mansion  House  showing  its  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  B  by  asking  for  money  from  A.  Another 
fact  about  the  strike,  which  is  not  without  interest,  is  this, 
that  the  lightermen  are  a  chartered  body  with  a  monopoly. 
They  can  stop  much  of  the  work  on  the  river,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  it.  How  that  conduct  differs  from  the  common 
selfishness  of  the  ordinary  employer  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  shortly  whether  the  charter 
has  not  been  forfeited.  In  the  meantime  it  appears — and 
this  is  a  second  point  which  the  sympathizers  with  all 
strikes  may  take  into  consideration — that  the  dockers  for 
whom  the  lightermen  struck  are  being  persuaded  to  strike 
for  their  friends  in  turn.  The  trades  are  to  establish  a  cross- 
rufi',  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  and  the  consumer  who 
are  the  other  partners  in  the  game.  For,  after  all,  the  cost 
of  this  sort  of  play  falls  sooner  or  later  on  the  consumer — 
and  that  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  points  the  Com- 
mittee of  conciliation  and  onlookers  of  all  kinds  may  take 
into  their  consideration. 

It  has  already  been  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  some 
sympathizers  with  the  workmen  in  the  County  Council 
that  since  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  docks  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  rise  of  6d.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  the  coal 
brought  up  the  Thames.  This  was,  of  course,  inevitable.  It 
is  the  nature  of  business  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
working  any  branch  of  it  is  soon  felt  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  products.  The  working  class  will  suffer  by  this  as 
well  as  other  people.  Moreover,  when  the  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  prices  is  followed  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  very  likely 
to  lead  to  results  of  a  far  from  pleasant  character  for  London 
workmen.  The  port  has  some  difficulty  in  making  head 
against  its  many  competitors  as  it  is.  If  the  conduct  of 
business  is  made  more  costly  and  more  difficult,  trade  will 
go  very  rapidly  away  from  it.  This  may,  as  some  profess 
to  believe,  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  country ;  but  what 
will  the  effect  of  it  be  on  the  dockers,  stevedores,  and 
lightermen  themselves  %  The  question  is  one  which  their 
sympathizers  might  put  to  them,  instead  of  merely  pro- 
phesying smooth  things  and  encouraging  them  in  delusions. 


A  BAD  BUSINESS. 

r  |  HIE  Coroner's  jury  have  found  a  verdict  to  the  effect 
J-  that  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Weldon  died  from  ex- 
haustion, though  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  he  had  the  specific  diseases  mentioned  in  the  medical 
certificate  as  the  cause  of  death.  As  the  certificate  was 
signed  by  one  doctor  and  filled  up  by  another,  the  signa- 
ture being  the  earlier  process  of  the  two,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  inference  and  the  doubts  of  the  jury  are  not  altogether 
wonderful.  The  proceedings  described  in  the  Coroner's 
court  are  more  remarkable  than  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  are  not  likely  to  recur.  The  ends  of  justice 
have  not  in  this  instance  suffered,  because  it  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  no  one  contributed  to  Mr.  Weldon's 
sudden  and  early  departure  from  this  world  except  him- 
self. There  was  not,  indeed,  the  faintest  shadow  of  excuse 
for  the  cruel  suspicions  against  Mrs.  Erxest  Weldon, 
which  had  their  appropriate  origin  in  the  worst  type  of 
American  journalism.  The  attempt  to  make  another 
Maybrick  case  out  of  this  unhappy  young  man's  only 
too  intelligible  fate  was  a  most  miserable  and  disgraceful 
enterprise.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Weldon  drank 
himself  into  his  grave.  "  I  have  been  going  it,"  he  said 
when  he  sent  for  the  doctor ;  and  he  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  There  was  no 
earthly  reason  why'  the  public  should  have  known  any- 
thing whatever  about  it.  When  an  unfortunate  man 
destroys  his  health,  his  reason,  and  his  life  by  dismal  and 
besotted  folly,  the  feelings  of  his  relatives  need  surely  not 
be  sacrificed  to  a  curiosity  which  is  first  morbid  and 
secondly  idiotic  But  with  a  certain  class  of  newspaper 
nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  copy.    There  are  some 
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purveyors  of  what  the  poverty  of  the  English  language 
compels  us  to  call  news,  who  make  so  much  out  of  a 
"  mystery  "  that  they  will  make  a  mystery  out  of  anything. 
"  Only  twenty-nine  1  How  strange  !  Wife  married  be- 
"  fore?  Startling  coincidence.  Very  few  people  at  the 
"  funeral  1  This  must  be  looked  into."  So  we  have  a  long 
story,  or  rather  a  long  series  of  long  sentences,  in  which 
hardly  a  single  fact  can  be  found,  but  which  produces  upon 
the  mind  of  a  hasty  reader  a  vague  impression  that  there 
has  been  murder,  and  that  it  is,  somehow,  a  family 
affair. 

Some  said  the  Prince  Bi.-hop  had  run  a  man  through, 
Others  said  an  assassin  had  killed  the  Prince  Bishop. 

Mr.  Weldon  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  bury  him  at  once.  About  a  fortnight  after- 
wards people  began  to  talk,  or  rather  to  write,  and  by  order 
of  the  Home  Secretary  the  body  was  exhumed.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  Mr.  Matthews  granted  the  permission, 
though  there  was  really  no  particular  reason  for  it.  When 
accusations  of  murder  are  made  or  insinuated,  it  is  only 
right  that  all  doubt  should  be  removed.  Dr.  Stevenson, 
the  well-known  Analyst  to  the  Home  Office,  employed  every 
available  test  to  discover  the  existence  of  poison  in  the 
remains,  and  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  would  be  useless  and 
unpleasant  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Weldon 
was  found  by  his  doctor  four  days  before  his  death.  One 
need  not  be  a  medical  expert  to  see  by  a  glance  at  the 
symptoms  that  the  patient  was  in  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  alcoholic  decline.  He  said  himself  that  he  had 
begun  drinking  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Marlborough,  and 
that  he  had  been  drinking  steadily  ever  since.  It  has  been 
suggested  with  sublime  absurdity  that  this  fact  is  dis- 
paraging to  the  reputation  of  our  public  schools.  As  Mr. 
Weldon  was  a  resident  of  South  Kensington  at  the  time  of  his 
fatal  seizure,  that  interesting  and  intellectual  district  must 
expect  to  be  accused  of  fostering  an  appetite  for  stimulants. 
If  one  boy  drank  in  secret  at  Marlborough  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  present  Head-Master  must,  it  seems,  be  called  upon  to 
defend  the  existing  morality  of  his  school.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  prevent  some  boys  from  drinking  as  to  stop  some  fools 
from  raving.  But  that  tippling  is  a  common  vice  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  all  experience  emphatically  con- 
tradicts. The  evidence  of  Dr.  Farr  and  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  James  Farr,  is  much  more  germane  to  the  matter 
than  the  former  discipline  of  Marlborough.  It  is,  as  the 
Coroner  said,  worth  the  attention  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  If  the  certificate  had  been  duly  written  and 
signed  by  the  same  doctor,  it  is  possible  that  this  wretched 
story  might  never  have  been  published.  As  it  was,  the 
Coroner  had  to  interpose,  and  prevent  counsel  from  going 
into  domestic  disputes.  There  has  seldom  been  a  more  un- 
wholesome instance  of  the  wish  to  believe  evil,  and  to  dwell 
upon  nauseous  details.  A  man's  mind  must  indeed  be 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished  before  he  wants  to  know  the 
contents  of  a  deceased  drunkard's  intestines. 


SIR  HENRY  RARKES'S  LETTER. 

THE  letter  which  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales 
has  addressed  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Australasian 
colonies  has  been  understood  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
serious  attempt  to  organize  a  Federation  of  Australia.  It  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  wrote  it 
with  this  intention  ;  but  whether  it  will  have  this  effect  is 
at  least  doubtful.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  reception  will 
be  given  to  his  proposal  by  the  other  colonies,  and  then 
whether  agreement  among  them  is  possible  if  they  do  meet 
in  the  Conference  he  desires  to  see  held.  At  present  it 
looks  not  improbable  that,  so  far  from  forwarding  Federa- 
tion, Sir  Henry  Parkes  may  only  have  stopped  a  compara- 
tively easy  step  towards  a  final  Federation  by  threatening 
to  drown  it  in  the  discussion  of  measures  which  may  prove 
by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment.  His  letter  is  an 
answer  to  an  invitation  from  Victoria  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  common  administration  for 
the  defences  of  the  colonies.  This  Sir  Henry  Parkes  declines 
to  do,  on  the  ground  that  organization  of  the  defences  must 
needs  bo  part  of  a  general  federal  organization,  and  he  in- 
sists that  the  lesser  question  must  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
the  greater.  Now,  whatever  appearance  of  cogency  there 
may  be  about  his  contention,  it  may  very  well  turn  out  in 
practice  that,  if  the  Australian  colonies  are  called  upon  to 


discuss  the  points  on  which  their  interests  differ,  they  may 
lose  sight  of  that  on  which  they  agree,  and  Federation  may 
be  found  to  be  further  off  than  ever. 

The  reasons  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  gives  for  declining 
to  join  with  Victoria  in  organizing  the  defences  of  the 
colonies  appear  to  us  to  be  just  those  which  would  commend 
themselves  to  a  man  who  was  casting  about  for  a  plausible 
excuse  for  forcing  on  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  justifies 
his  refusal,  first,  by  the  alleged  want  of  authority  in 
the  colonial  Governments  to  establish  a  common  army, 
and  then  by  the  want  of  any  common  authority  to  com- 
mand it.  As  Sir  Henry  Parkes  acknowledges  that  the 
Federal  Council  Act  especially  authorizes  the  colonies  to 
act  together  for  their  "  general  defences,"  we  do  not  quite 
understand  why  authority  should  be  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing. Sir  Henry  is  made  to  doubt  because  the  "  general  de- 
"  fences  "  are  included  in  a  long  list  of  secondary  matters, 
and  he  does  not  think  it  possible  that  the  power  to  do  so 
considerable  a  thing  as  form  an  army  should  be  conferred 
in  so  casual  a  manner.  The  want  of  a  common  authority 
to  control  the  army  is  for  the  moment  obvious  enough,  but 
the  Federal  Council  Act  provides  the  means  of  establishing 
one.  If  the  colonies  choose  to  establish  a  Council  and  limit 
it  to  the  management  of  the  defences,  no  opposition  to 
their  wish  would  be  offered  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. A  politician  who  was  really  anxious  to  forward  the 
formation  of  a  Federation  might  very  well  consent  to  this 
tentative  step,  even  if  he  were  sure  that  it  would  be  found 
unsatisfactory  on  trial.  If  the  desire  for  closer  union  is 
really  strong  in  Australia,  it  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
discovery  that  half-measures  were  of  no  avail.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  desire  must  be  powerful,  indeed,  if  it  proves 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  to  Federa- 
tion which  must  needs  come  to  the  front  in  any  such  Con- 
ference as  Sir  Henry  Parkes  wishes  to  see  held.  The 
respective  fiscal  policies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  alone  constitute  a  difficulty  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
New  South  Wales  has  adhered  to  Free-trade,  and  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  accept  the  Victorian  tariff  in  return 
for  what  market  Victoria  can  offer  it.  Victoria  is  even 
less  likely  to  surrender  its  tariff  in  return  for  the  com- 
mercial nothing  at  all  which  New  South  Wales  can  offer. 
What  could  New  South  Wales  give  if  Free-trade  is  adopted, 
except  that  liberty  to  compete  with  the  products  of  the 
mother-country  which  Victoria  possesses  already.  There 
are  other  and  minor,  but  not  insignificant,  difficulties  which 
will  have  to  be  overcome  before  Federation  can  be  established 
in  Australia,  the  claims  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  to  be 
capital  being  one  of  them.  It  may  also  very  well  be  found 
that,  if  the  Conference  does  meet,  the  position  of  Western 
Australia  may  lead  to  difficulties  with  the  mother-country. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  at  best  doubtful  whether  Sir 
Henry  Parkes's  letter  will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  establish  Federation  in  Australia.  The  effort,  if 
made,  will  be  sure  of  sympathy  in  England.  The  colonies 
are  welcome  to  do  whatever  they  think  is  for  their  interest, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
our  own. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  PORTE. 

IT^VEN  after  the  numerous  visits  which  have  recently 
-J  been  paid  by  the  German  Emperor,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  his  pilgrimage  to  Constantinople  would 
not  lack  comment ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  comment  has 
been  moderate  and  reasonable  enough.  If  Germany  were 
supposed  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  all  the  countries  to 
which  her  active  young  Emperor  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
journey,  France  would  find  herself  left  against  a  world  in 
arms ;  or  perhaps  the  Emperor's  passion  for  travel  might 
even  lead  him  to  France  herself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rela- 
tions between  Berlin  and  Constantinople  need  be  nothing 
but  friendly,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  always  been 
rather  distant.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  soreness 
in  the  Turkish  mind  as  to  the  conduct  of  friends  who  were 
once  very  close  friends  indeed  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
admitted  here  that  the  Turks  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
for  themselves.  If  they  are  to  lose  provinces,  to  be  lec- 
tured and  interfered  with,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
standing  dish  for  Europe  to  cut  and  come  again  at  when- 
ever there  is  a  fancy  to  carve  out  some  newfangled  prin- 
cipality, they  would,  naturally  enough,  as  soon  have  these 
operations  performed  by  open  enemies  as  by  very  obliging 
friends.     These  are  almost  the  words  attributed  to  the 
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Sultan  himself  in  a  recent  conversation.  They  are  very 
natural  words ;  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  Turks 
should  not  care  to  consider  too  carefully  how  difficult  they 
have  made  the  task  of  helping  them,  and  how  easy  that  of 
relieving  them  of  their  goods. 

Germany,  at  least,  has  a  clear  record  as  regards  Turkey  ; 
and,  if  she  has  never  done  anything  for  the  Porte,  she  is 
all  the  more  free  from  unpleasant  memories  of  trans- 
actions in  which  for  a  century  and  more  the  Turk  has, 
somehow  or  other,  invariably  come  off  the  loser,  and  the 
Christian,  whether  foe  or  friend,  the  winner.  .  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  serious  idea  of  inducing 
Turkey  to  enter  the  Triple  Alliance  was  entertained  ;  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  most  risky.  That  the  Turks  can 
produeo  excellent  soldiery  a  well-educated  young  man  like 
the  Emperor  William  must  have  known  before  the  fact 
was  exposed  to  his  actual  eyesight.  But,  dismembered, 
mangled,  encroached  upon,  and  drained  of  money  as 
Turkey  has  been,  her  alliance  would  be  of  little  offensive 
service  to  any  one,  while  it  would  oblige  her  allies  to  that 
very  entanglement  with  Eastern  affairs  which  it  has  been 
the  special  object  of  German  policy  to  keep  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  alliance  would  be  for  Turkey  a  direct 
challenge  to  Russia,  and  would  be  regarded  as  a  hostile 
act  by  France,  who,  though  she  has  never  done  much  good 
to  Turkey,  during  the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  and  has 
disobliged  the  I'orte  in  the  matter  of  Tunis,  is  still  by  way 
of  being  a  kind  of  friend.  Such  assistance  as  Turkey  can 
give — which  must  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of  distracting  a 
part  of  the  enemy's  forces — would  arise  more  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  war,  when  war  comes,  than  out  of 
an  alliance  which  might  provoke  war.  Nor  in  other  matters 
need  the  visit  have  much  effect  politically.  The  desire  of 
the  Porte  to  recognize  Prince  Ferdinand  is  a  very  sensible 
desire,  and  will  probably  take  effect  some  day ;  but,  so 
long  as  the  Great  Powers  do  not  wish  openly  to  break  with 
Russia  on  the  subject  of  her  disgraceful  refusal  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  trustee,  such  a  recognition  could  do  no  good, 
and  might  precipitate  harm.  Indeed,  so  generally  have  these 
considerations  been  recognized  as  valid,  that  the  rumour 
about  the  engagement  of  Princess  Margaret  of  Prussia 
to  the  Czarewitch  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  an  attempt 
to  start  a  new  hare  when  it  was  found  that  no  more  run- 
ning could  be  got  out  of  the  old.  The  rumour  and  its  con- 
tradictions may  be  shortly  dismissed,  and  the  commotion 
which  they  have  excited  in  Austria  was  both  unreasonable 
and  unhealthy.  The  Austrian s  might  have  comforted  them- 
selves by  remembering  that  marriage-bells  cannot  break  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Germany  and  Russia  to  be  real  friends. 


THE  MARITIME  CONFERENCE. 

TT7"E  confess  to  a  difficulty,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  pro- 
»  »  bably  shared  by  all  who  consider  its  proceedings,  in 
deciding  whether  anything,  or,  if  anything,  what,  can  come 
out  of  the  Maritime  Conference  now  in  progress  in  America. 
The  English  delegates  have  been  instructed  to  keep  the 
discussions  within  narrow  bounds.  They  have  been  ordered 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  rules  of  the  road  and  to  lights 
and  sound-signals.  It  is  obvious  that  a  maritime  Con- 
ference would  be  amazingly  fond  of  discussion  for  its  own 
sake  if  it  persisted  in  talking  about  subjects  which  the 
English  representatives  refused  to  consider.  The  other 
members  have,  therefore,  somewhat  unwillingly,  as  we 
gather,  confined  themselves  to  this  reference.  Even  within 
these  limits  they  have,  however,  been  unable  to  effect  much 
of  a  definite  kind  as  yet.  To  be  sure,  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  delegates.  If  they  had  accepted  one 
of  the  suggestions  made  to  them,  the  Conference  would 
have  distinguished  itself  by  giving  currency  to  nearly  the 
most  dangerous  innovation  which  could  well  be  made  in 
the  accepted  rules  of  the  road.  Some  of  the  delegates, 
headed  by  the  German  Captain  Mexsino,  proposed  to  record 
the  approval  of  the  Conference  to  a  declaration  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  slacken  speed  in  a  fog.  It  is  very  cha- 
racteristic that  the  Germans,  the  last  comers  among  mari- 
time peoples,  should  be  so  audacious.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  some  of  their  ships  undertook  to  show  the  Channel 
Scpiadron  that  it  was  safe,  if  you  were  only  smart  enough,  to 
manoeuvre  with  your  ships  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  one 
another.    The  result  of  that  lesson  of  theirs  was  the 


sudden  disappearance  of  the  Great  Elector.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  their  youthful  enthusiasm  that  they  should 
be  the  partisans  of  the  very  plausible  paradox  that 
great  speed  in  a  fog  is  safe,  because  the  quicker  you  go, 
the  more  easily  can  you  alter  your  coui'se.  When  you 
can  see  ahead,  and  the  officer  on  the  bridge  is  a  man  of 
steady  nerve  and  sound  judgment,  speed  may  be  safe  in 
crowded  waters,  though,  even  then,  moderation  is  safer. 
But  in  a  fog,  when  it  is  often  impossible  to  see  the  vessel's 
length  ahead,  great  speed  is  simply  criminal.  The  most 
moderate  dose  of  common  sense  will  enable  anyone  to 
understand  that,  when  a  very  short  distance  has  to  be 
covered,  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  longer  a  ship  is  in  covering 
it,  the  better  will  be  her  chance  of  avoiding  a  smash.  More- 
over, slow  speed  makes  it  easier  to  stop  altogether  ;  and  there 
are  times  when  stopping  altogether  is  the  only  safe  resource 
in  a  fog.  This  smart-looking  belief  in  high  speed  is,  no 
doubt,  not  unpopular  among  English  skippers,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  justifying  it  by  saying  that  owners  and  passen- 
gers like  quick  passages.  So  they  may,  but  rules  of  the 
road  are  not  made  for  owners,  and  passengers  ought  to  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  more  modest  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Conference  generally  take  the  form  of  additions  to  the  lights 
already  used.  Some  of  the  delegates  recommend  side  lights 
aft  as  well  as  forward,  and  others  complain  that  sailing  ships 
do  not  show  lights  enough  to  warn  a  steamer  which  may  be 
overtaking  them.  On  the  whole,  these  proposals  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  the  belief  that,  if  signals  enough  are  made  and 
lights  shown  in  abundance,  they  must  be  seen.  Unfortu- 
nately the  records  of  collisions  are  there  to  show  that 
disasters  happen  because  lights  which  ought  to  be  shown 
are  not  shown,  or  because  lights  which  ought  to  be  seen 
are  not  seen.  These  causes  of  collision  would  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  mere  multiplication  or  alteration  of  lights. 
Exactly  the  same  may  be  said,  with  the  necessary  changes  of 
words,  of  fog  signals.  Neither  does  it  appear  at  all  probable 
that  the  third  cause  of  collisions,  which  is  error  of  judgment, 
would  be  diminished,  still  less  removed,  by  making  the  lights 
and  signals  already  used  other  or  more  complicated  than  they 
are.  Nobody  has  yet  proved  that,  when  lights  are  properly 
shown,  signals  properly  sounded,  and  a  proper  look-out 
kept,  it  is  not  quite  possible  for  ships  to  see  or  hear  and 
avoid  one  another.  Until  that  is  done,  we  fail  to  see  the 
justification  for  changes  which  must  begin  by  causing  con- 
fusion. It  is,  however,  happily  apparent  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  delegates,  for  they  have  been  very 
cautious  in  accepting  innovations. 


THE  END  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  French  Exhibition  has  ended  appropriately  enough 
in  a  very  large,  very  successful,  and  very  good-tempered 
gaudy.  Singing  men  and  women  sang  into  the  phonograph 
on  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  thereby  secured  themselves  a  kind 
of  immortality.  All  Paris  and  some  foreign  parts  swarmed 
into  the  building  on  the  absolutely  last  occasion  on  which  it 
was  to  be  opened.  Lions  and  lionesses  flowed  softly  about 
in  crowds.  But  the  spectacle  has  been  sung  by  the  Titnes' 
Correspondent,  who  was  there,  and  to  whom  it  brought  a 
fit  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  compared  it  all  to  a 
"  Par  isian  '  return  from  the  Derby,'  minus  the  donkey- 
"  carts."  The  French  may  be  excused — or  rather  need  no  ex- 
cuse at  all — if  they  have  felt  jubilant  at  the  success  of  their 
Exhibition.  It  has  been  a  very  successful  thing  of  its  kind, 
and  admirably  well  managed.  No  hitch  of  any  kind  has 
occurred  in  it  from  first  to  last.  Instruction  and  amusement 
have  been  mingled  with  the  greatest  tact.  Those  people  who 
rejoice  in  looking  at  heaps  of  heterogeneous  articles  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  never  had  such  a  feast  provided  for  them . 
If  the  French  really  did  require  to  prove  to  themselves  for 
their  own  peace  of  mind  that  they  can  still  attract  crowds 
of  visitors  to  Paris  and  can  manage  a  big  show,  they  have 
done  it  thoroughly  well. 

The  extraordinary  thing  (and  yet  to  those  who  know 
their  Frenchmen  it  is  not  so  extraordinary)  is  that  they 
have  felt  the  need  of  making  this  demonstration.  That 
curious  corruption  of  modesty  which  takes  the  form  of 
vanity  (corruptio  optimi  pessima,  you  know)  has  given  the 
French  agonies  of  pain  during  the  last  few  years,  and  they 
have  at  last  been  driven  to  do  something  conspicuous  just 
to  show  themselves  and  the  world  that  they  are  alive.  To 
take  this  for  granted  and  let  the  world  wag  as  it  pleases  is 
not  the  nature  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
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such  a  brisk  element  in  Europe.  For  the  rest,  their 
activity  has  been  known  to  take  worse  forms.  Just 
now,  until  the  blue  devils  get  hold  of  them  again,  they 
are  pleased  with  themselves  and  the  impression  they  have 
produced.  Some  of  them  are  even  convinced  that  English- 
men and  other  foreigners,  but  particularly  Englishmen, 
must  now  see  that  the  French  are  good  for  something.  It 
must,  one  would  think,  be  very  painful  to  belong  to  a  nation 
which  is  in  such  a  perpetual  fidget  about  its  neighbours' 
opinion.  One  might  as  well  be  a  Bostonian.  Another  fact 
about  the  Exhibition,  and  one  that  would  be  extraordinary, 
indeed,  if  the  French  were  anything  but  French,  is,  that  it 
has  had  a  most  undoubted  influence  on  the  stability  of  their 
Government.  It  would  be  rash,  indeed,  to  assert  that  the 
Third  Republic  is  safe  ;  but  certainly  it  is  safer  than  it  was 
six  months  ago,  and  far  safer  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
Bazaar  had  been  a  less  undoubted  success.  On  that  point 
the  French  are  themselves  the  best  authority.  They 
assert  that  it  is  so,  and  may  be  believed.  When  the 
Exhibition  was  first  planned  it  was  generally  remarked 
what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  if  it  were  interrupted,  and 
so  there  was  a  general  agreement  not  to  interrupt  it. 
The  desire  to  figure  in  it  stiffened  the  backbone 
of  the  Republicans,  and  the  fear  that  he  might  have  to 
bear  the  blame  of  disturbing  it  helped,  with  other  fears, 
to  hamper  the  Brave  who  sits  at  Jersey  in  the  seat  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Really  it  may  therefore  be  safely  said 
that  this  big  version  of  Barnum's  Circus  did  for  France 
what  its  political  faculty  would  never  have  done.  If  this 
sounds  a  flippant  and  impertinent  remark,  let  the  French 
bear  the  blame  themselves.  They  say  that  they  have 
been  so  influenced,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
people  would  make  such  a  ridiculous  confession  in  mere 
wantonness.  How  long  the  influence  of  the  Exhibition 
will  last  is  another  question.  People  cannot  live  on  the 
Eiffel  Tower  alone  or  go  on  listening  to  M.  Melchisedec  out 
of  a  jmonograph  for  ever.  But  the  truth  as  to  this  will 
appear  in  time.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  fact,  equally  veracious  and  amazing,  that  the  rarest 
of  raree  shows  has  done  for  the  Third  Republic  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  as  could  be  done  for  it  by  victory  over 
foreign  foes,  and  more  than  could  be  done  for  it  by  good 
finance  and  statesmanlike  administration  at  home.  What 
a  wonderful  people  ! 


MR.  SMITH  AT  GLASGOW. 

IF  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  told  his  hearers  at  Glasgow  the 
other  night,  has  never  before  addressed  a  Scotch  audi- 
ence, he  has  made  a  good  beginning.  His  speech  from  first 
to  last  was  of  a  kind  which,  supposing  there  to  be  anything 
in  accepted  theories  of  the  national  temperament,  ought 
to  be  most  effective  with  a  Scottish  audience ;  while  its 
concluding  portion — if  we  except  the  unlucky  reference  to 
the  "  English  flag,"  a  slip  the  more  remarkable  because 
"  British  "  is  a  word  which  comes  more  naturally  to  the 
lips  in  connexion  with  "  flag  "  than  almost  any  other  word 
in  tht\  language — was  eminently  calculated  to  give  satis- 
faction in  Scotland.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has 
promised  to  proceed  further  with  Scotch  business  next 
Session,  and  he  made  special  disclosure  of  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  "  small  Commission  of 
"  practical  men  "  to  examine  Lord  Lothian's  proposals  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Western  High- 
lands and  the  Hebrides.  The  announcement  will  be  wel- 
come elsewhere  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  initiation  of 
the  measures  to  which  it  refers  will  deserve  to  be  watched 
with  interest  by  Englishmen.  No  better  occasion  could  be 
given  for  testing  the  real  amount  of  influence  which  the 
Clarks  and  Keays  and  the  other  washed-out  imitations  of 
Irish  agrarian  agitators  have  obtained  over  a  sensible  and 
hard-headed  people.  W"e  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if 
it  does  not  bring  about  an  ignominious  collapse.  There 
are  limits,  as  we  see,  even  to  the  obstruction  which  the 
Parnellites  dare  to  offer  to  legislation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  Scotchmen  who  are  endeavouring  hand 
passibius  cequis  to  make  their  way  along  the  same  road  will 
venture  even  upon  an  equally  guarded  conversion  of  the 
interests  of  their  countrymen  into  the  counters  of  their 
own  political  game. 

On  general  <|uestions  of  contemporary  Scottish  politics 
Mr.  Smith  had  no  very  specific  observations  to  make.  But 
one  remark  of  wide  application — a  remark,  indeed,  which 


applies  to  the  whole  of  our  modern  system  of  managing  our 
political  affairs — he  did  make ;  and,  if  anybody  wishes  to 
measure  the  distance  which  we  have  travelled  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  only  to  note  the  extra- 
ordinary air  of  antiquity  which  now  distinguishes  Mr. 
Smith's  simple  words.  Politicians,  he  observed,  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  nowadays,  "  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we 
"  think  Disestablishment  is  right  or  nationalization  of  land 
"  is  right ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  majority  of  the 
"  country  wish  it  to  be  so  ;  and  if  they  do  we  will  offer  no 
"  opposition."  In  other  words,  we  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  measures  which  in  our  consciences  we  believe  to  be 
injurious,  which  we  personally  oppose,  but  which,  never- 
theless, must  pass  because  the  people  will  it.  This,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks,  is  a  "  new  doctrine  " — as,  in  comparison  with 
the  age  of  our  political  system,  of  course  it  is — and  he  adds 
that  it  is  a  very  evil  doctrine  that  "  a  politician,  being 
"  placed  in  a  post  of  leadership,  abdicates  his  position  of 
"  leader,  and  follows  where  he  ought  to  guide."  Moreover, 
he  goes  on,  in  his  resolute  antiquarianism,  to  recall  the  fact 
that  "  in  old  times,"  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  this 
country,  if  a  man  could  not  personally  stay  a  current  which 
he  believed  to  be  wrong,  "  he  did  not  place  himself  at  the 
"  head  of  it,  and  lead  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
"  which  he  thought  wrong,"  but  stood  aside,  and  allowed 
those  who  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  to  be  the 
instruments  for  giving  effect  to  it.  And  Mr.  Smith  sums 
up  the  matter  in  the  daring  declaration  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  to  be  right  for  a  statesman  "  to  accommodate  his 
"  principles  and  his  views  to  those  of  the  multitude  whom 
"  he  believes  to  be  wrong."  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
smaller  satirists  of  the  Radical  party  to  sneer  at  these 
observations  as  commonplace  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  are  they  ever 
treated  as  such,  except  in  the  most  purely  theoretical 
fashion,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers.  They 
represent  the  maxims  of  a  school  of  political  morality 
from  which  these  politicians  have  ostentatiously  cut  them- 
selves off.  So  far  from  enunciating  a  moral  obligation 
which  everybody  recognizes — the  proper  definition  of  an 
ethical  commonplace — they  enunciate  one  which  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  binding  in  action  by  a  full  half  of  our 
public  men,  and  which  many  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to 
disavow  in  words.  So  far  from  Mr.  Smith's  propositions 
being  truisms,  they  have  become  paradoxes  ;  and  when  that 
happens  to  a  doctrine  of  the  most  elementary  morality,  it  is 
surely  a  little  awkward. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  MR.  HAGGIS. 

THEre-sult  of  the  sitting  which  haspreserved  to  theLondon 
County  Council  the  services  of  the  first  of  the  above- 
named  officers,  and  acquired  for  them  those  of  the  second, 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  on  the  former  score, 
and  fairly  so  on  the  latter.  There  seems  reasonable  ground 
to  expect  that  the  new  Deputy  Chairman  will  prove  a 
capable  administrator,  and  his  appointment  has,  therefore, 
a  claim  to  positive  approval.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  nega- 
tively welcome  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Haggis,  and  not  that  of  one  of  certain  other  persons 
whose  names  might  be  mentioned.  The  substantial  vote 
cast  for  Mr.  Fardell,  and  the  not  inconsiderable  support 
claimed  by  Mr.  Eccleston  Gibb,  are  incidents  pointing 
the  same  way  as  the  selection  of  Mr.  Haggis  by  his  party. 
That  is  to  say,  the  favour  shown  to  two  Modei'ates,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  "  working  "  instead  of  a  talking  Progressive, 
afford  pretty  clear  indications  that  the  power  of  the  party 
who  were  evidently  proposing  some  time  back  to  "  boss  the 
"  whole  show"  is  by  no  means  so  commanding  as  they  had 
fondly  imagined.  We  may  take  it  as  certain  that  they  have 
had  a  lesson,  and  that  the  experience  of  their  own  private 
deliberations — some  slightly  impassioned  echoes  from  which 
were  audible  in  Mr.  Davies's  attack  on  the  proposer  of  Mr. 
Eccleston  Gibb — has  sufficed  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  not  quite  the  united  little  party  of  revolutionaries  that 
they  had  hoped. 

Lord  Rosebery's  re-election — or  rather  his  assent  to  it, 
which  was  the  only  point  ever  in  doubt — will,  of  course, 
meet  with  but  one  reception  everywhere.  The  public 
are  fully  alive  to  the  excellence  of  the  qualities  which 
he  has  exhibited  during  his  year  of  office  ;  while,  as 
to  the  Council  themselves,  they  have  to  thank  their 
Chairman  for  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  their  more 
moderate    and    judicious    fellow-citizens    towards  them 
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is  still  only  one  of  suspended  judgment  leaning  somewhat 
to  the  unfavourable  side,  and  not  one  of  absolute  con- 
demnation. And  he  has  saved  their  reputation  to  this 
extent,  not  by  virtue  of  any  political  prepossessions— for 
Lord  liosEBERY  is  at  least  as  progressive  in  his  prin- 
ciples as  the  majority  could  wish — but  simply  by  the 
exercise  of  those  personal  faculties  and  aptitudes  in  which 
the  Progressive  is  too  often,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
gressiveness,  so  sadly  to  seek.  Not  once,  but  many  times, 
has  the  Chairman  of"  the  County  Council  shown  that  he 
regards  that  assembly  as  a  body  appointed  to  perform 
functions  of  a  strictly  municipal  kind,  and  that  he  has  no 
notion  of  allowing  it  to  be  converted  into  a  "  Two  Hundred" 
for  the  propagation  of  Radical  opinions  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Radical  interests  in  a  set  of  too  Conservative 
Parliamentary  constituencies.  His  reply  of  thanks  to 
the  Council  for  electing  him  was  conceived  in  his  usual 
.graceful  and  felicitous  manner,  and  the  little  side  hit  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  well  be  overlooked.  It 
is  excusable  enough,  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  of  what 
is  certainly  an  important  body,  to  magnify  its  importance 
somewhat  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  personally  perhaps 
he  may  feel  a  slight  soreness  at  his  failure  to  induce  the 
Government  to  apply  exceptional  legislative  treatment  to 
the  London  Council.  But,  after  all,  that  body  does  not 
consist  wholly  of  Lord  Roseberies  ;  it  has  got  to  make 
good  its  claim  to  the  confidence,  or  even  to  the 
respect,  of  the  majority  of  its  educated  fellow-citizens  ; 
.and  in  the  meantime  it  is  difficult  to  advance  any 
really  sound  reason  for  treating  it  otherwise  than  its 
fellows  throughout  the  country.  Under  Lord  Rosebeiiy's 
continued  guidance  it  may  quite  possibly  develop  a  claim 
to  Midi  special  treatment ;  but  it  has  certainly  not  done 
so  yet. 


WARM  REER. 

MAGO,  the  Carthaginian,  according  to  Athenaeus,  passed 
thrice  through  the  African  desert  without  drinking;  and 
Diocles  of  Feparethus,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Deme- 
trius the  Scepsian,  drank  cold  water  to  his  dying  day — MeX'K 
rcXovr.  Such  heroic  examples  are  fitter  to  excite  astonishment 
than  to  provoke  imitation.  Lasyrtas  the  Lasionian  never  felt  the 
need  of  drink,  though  in  all  other  respects  he  was  like  his  fellow- 
men.  Out  of  curiosity,  some  friends  watched  him  for  thirty  days 
in  a  hot  summer,  and  not  once  did  they  detect  him  in  the  act  of 
drinking.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  their  curiosity  subsided, 
and  they  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Lasyrtas  did 
sometimes  take  drink,  but  on  these  rare  occasions  he  was  guided 
by  choice,  not  compelled  by  necessity.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
'because  we  are  unable  to  emulate  the  abstemiousness  of  Lasyrtas, 
we  should  take  for  our  model  the  Athenian  Diotimus,  who  had 
drink  poured  unceasingly  down  his  throat  through  a  funnel. 
Drink  we  must,  upon  a  just  necessity  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  be 
circumspect.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Vulgar  Errors,  did  not 
besitate  to  attack  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  good  to  be  drunk 
once  a  month — "a  common  flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting 
itself  upon  physick  and  the  healthful  effects  of  inebriation." 
Avicenna,  indeed,  countenanced  the  popular  view  ;  but  Averroes 
was  for  restraining  "  ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  effect  making 
no  more  thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth  and  was  allowable  in 
Cato  ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalescence  and  regulated  actuation  from 
wine."  Mnesitheus,  the  Athenian  physician,  in  his  letter  On 
Tippling  (tt(o\  KwBwvirrfiov)  speaks  somewhat  hesitatingly.  He 
condemns  those  who  make  it  their  constant  practice  to  drink  in- 
ordinate quantities  of  unmixed  wine  at  banquets  ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  occasional  indulgence  in  hard  drinking  re- 
lieves both  body  and  mind — ttoicl  riva  not  tov  cwficnus  Kudapcrtv 
Ka\  rrjf  ''I'L'X^y  avfcriv. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  delicate  discussion  as  to 
where  sobriety  ends  and  inebriety  begins.  Far  less  is  it  our  intention 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  liquors  concocted  in  past  or 
present  times  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  our  national  drink  now,  as  in  the  past,  is  beer.  "  Bring  us 
in  good  ale,  and  bring  us  in  good  ale,"  sang  the  old  lyrist :  and 
the  same  cry  rises  from  countless  throats  to-day.  Few,  however, 
would  desire  to  have  their  ale  brought  in  hot.  Of  course,  we 
admit  that  dog's-nose,  egg-hot,  ruddle,  and  the  like  are  agreeable 
•stimulants  on  a  frosty  night  to  drive  the  cold  winter  away  ;  but  for 
ordinary  workaday  purposi-s,  whether  in  winter  or  summer,  cold  beer 
is  the  accepted  drink.  We  should  have  been  slow  to  believe  that 
the  drinking  of  cold  beer  could  be  considered  hurtful  if  we  had 
not  lighted  on  an  ingenious  little  treatise  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1641  : — Warme  Beere ;  or,  a  Treatise  wherein  is  declared  by 
many  reason*  that  Beere  so  qualified  is  farre  more  wholsome  than 
that  vhich  is  drunke  cold.  With  a  confutation  of  such  ofrjcctions 
that  are  made  against  it  ;  published  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
The  writer,  who  modestly  conceals  his  name,  pleads  his  cause 
with  enthusiasm,  but  candidly  states  in  the  preface  that  he  has 


no  great  hope  of  working  a  general  reform.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  long  continuance  of  errors  makes  men  blind  and  deaf, 
"be  the  truth  never  so  appnrent,  not  unlike  the  owl  as  Aristotle 
saith,  whose  sight  the  sunbeams  dull."  lint  he  is  confident 
that  the  discerning  few  will  take  his  words  to  heart  and  be  duly 
grateful.  "  I  write  nothing  here,"  he  solemnly  concludes,  "  which 
I  hold  not  for  the  truth,  and  have  made  long  experience  of  both 
by  myself  and  divers  of  my  friends.  I  have  therefore  published 
it  in  our  native  tongue,  respecting  a  generall  good,  referring 
the  commendations  of  the  thing  to  the  proof,  and  us  all  to  the 
Almighty.  Amen."  After  the  author's  preface  follows  an 
address  to  the  reader  by  the  publisher,  who  had  printed  the 
treatise  not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the 
community.  The  publisher,  when  he  drank  his  beer  cold,  used  to 
be  troubled  with  stomach-ache,  tooth-ache,  cough,  cold,  and  many 
rheumatic  complaints  ;  but  since  he  had  taken  to  drinking 
beer  (small  or  strong)  "  actually  hot  as  blood,"  he  had  continued 
in  good  health.  When  he  heard  that  a  worthy  gentleman  had 
written  a  book  in  commendation  of  warm  beer  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  MS.  Finding  that  the  author's  argu- 
ments squared  with  his  own  observations,  he  was  strengthened  in 
his  judgment  and  confirmed  in  his  custom.  He  showed  the  trea- 
tise to  various  friends,  and  recounted  to  them  the  history  of  his 
own  experiences.  They  begged  him  to  publish  the  work,  and  to 
explain  in  print  the  benefits  that  he  had  received  in  his  own 
person  from  the  use  of  warm  beer.  One  of  these  benefits  was 
that,  since  he  had  taken  his  beer  warm,  he  had  not  known  thirst. 
"  Let  the  weather  be  never  so  hot,"  he  declares,  "  and  my  work 
great,  yet  have  I  not  felt  thirst  as  formerly.  Nay,  although  1 
have  eaten  fish  or  flesh  never  so  salt,  which  ordinarily  do  cause 
thirst  and  driness,  yet  I  have  been  freed  from  it  by  the  use  of  hot 
beer."  He  admits  that  a  draught  of  cool  ale  is  pleasant  to  a 
thirsty  man;  but  warns  us  that  pleasant  things  are  for  the  most 
part  dangerous.  For  consumptive  patients  warm  beer  is  invalu- 
able. He  had  known  some  who  were  so  far  gone  in  consumption 
that  they  seemed  to  have  but  a  bare  week  to  live,  and  were 
unable  to  walk  about  the  room  without  panting  and  blowing. 
They  drank  any  quantity  of  hot  wine,  but  thereby  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  heating  their  livers.  "When  they  were  induced  to  dis- 
card hot  wine,  and  try  hot  beer,  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  was  marvellous.  Within  a  month  they  were  able  to 
walk  about  their  garden  with  ease  ;  within  two  months  they 
could  walk  four  miles ;  and  in  three  months'  time  they  were  as 
well  as  ever  they  had  been  in  their  lives. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter 
the  author  has  some  general  remarks  on  the  use  and  necessity  of 
drink.  He  proceeds  in  the  next  chapter  to  argue  that  thirst  can 
be  quenched  as  easily  by  hot  drink  as  by  cold.  The  third  chapter 
is  an  examination  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  favour  of  cold 
drink  ;  the  fourth  proclaims  the  "  hurt  that  ariseth  from  actual 
cold  drink  " ;  and  the  fifth  dwells  upon  the  benefits  that  result 
from  the  practice  of  drinking  warm  beer.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
the  author  adduces  various  authorities  to  prove  that  the  ancients 
appreciated  the  virtues  of  hot  drinks.  Many  are  the  objections 
brought  against  cold  beer,  but  the  general  argument  may  be 
briefly  stated — "  Drink  taken  cold  into  the  Stomach  indamageth 
our  Life."  The  lungs  are  affected  by  cold  drink;  "squinancy" 
(quinsey)  is  produced;  or  we  lose  our  sense  of  hearing.  At 
Marfield  (near  where  the  author  dwelt),  in  Su:s3x,  one  day  a 
hammerman  came  in  hot  and  fell  to  drinking  cold  beer.  He  went 
mad  in  consequence  and  died  not  long  after. 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  try  a  course  of  warm 
beer.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  Macklin  the  actor,  who 
lived  to  a  prodigious  age,  drank  daily  for  thirty  years  a  pint  of 
hot  stout  at  the  Antelope  in  White  Hart  Yard,  Covent  Garden. 
He  declared  that  it  balmed  his  stomach  and  removed  inward 
pains. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

UNDER  this  heading  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
of  this  month  answers  some  criticisms  made  on  his  article 
on  "The  Elizabethan  Settlement  of  Religion,"  which  appeared 
in  the  same  magazine  in  July  last  year.  The  position  which  he 
then  undertook  to  maintain  was,  briefly,  that  the  legal  basis  of 
the  Elizabethan  settlement  was  laid  by  the  Church  itself,  and 
that  the  changes  which  freed  it  from  foreign  control  were  not 
made  without,  or  against,  it,  but  by  the  synodical  action  of  the 
clergy,  led  by  the  bishops,  among  whom  we  are  to  reckon 
Warham,  Tunstal,  and  Fisher;  and  that,  this  being  so,  the  juridi- 
cal position  of  the  Church,  and  its  doctrines  and  practices,  are 
not  to  be  rejected  as  the  mere  creations  of  the  Civil  power,  but 
must  be  judged  according  to  their  inherent  value.  Forthe  Church 
never  rescinded  its  own  acts  in  these  matters ;  the  basis  which  it 
laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  remained  unchanged  as  far  as 
ecclesiastical  legislation  was  concerned,  and  was  ready  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  built  upon  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  questions  involved  in  these  propositions  were  argued  in  .Mr. 
(  lladstone's  original  article,  and  are  supported  in  the  article  before 
us  with  considerable  skill.  We  rejoice  to  find  him  again  engaged 
in  an  historical  defence  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
and  in  a  vindication  of  the  identity  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  the  present  day  with  the  Church  founded  by  St.  Augustine, 
which  spread  first  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and,  long 
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before  the  final  conquest  of  the  country,  over  Wales.  While  he 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  established  any  fact  which  ought  to 
be  "  matter  of  surprise  to  most  readers  "  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  he  has  stated  both  his  facts  and  his  conclusions  in  a 
somewhat  novel  and  decidedly  striking  manner.  Indeed  we  think 
that  his  endeavours  to  put  the  purely  legal  side  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical changes  of  Henry's  reign  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible 
make  it  not  unlikely  that  his  articles  may  mislead  uninstructed 
readers  as  to  the  position  of  the  clergy  during  the  years  1529  to 
1535.  Before  entering  on  this,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  one  of  the  minor  points — a  sufficiently  serious  one  in 
itself,  as  he  allows — in  dispute  between  him  and  his  critics. 

In  his  first  article  he  asserted  that  Bishop  Fisher  took  the  oath 
of  Succession  of  1534,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
This  "  surprising  statement "  was  strenuously  denied  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Morris,  S.J.,  in  the  Dublin  Review  of  October  of  last  year, 
and  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  article  is  devoted  to 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Morris's  denial.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
Sander's  De  Origins  et  Processu  Schismatis  Anglieani,  edition  1586, 
which  says  that  Fisher  persuaded  some  of  his  fellow-prelates  to 
take  the  oath,  and  argues  that  it  may  therefore  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded that  Fisher  took  it  himself,  though  he  afterwards  suffered 
death  for  refusing  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  that  this  passage, 
and  indeed  twelve  consecutive  pages  of  the  original,  are  left  out 
in  Mr.  Lewis's  translation  of  the  De  Oriyine.  In  a  short 
note,  however,  in  the  Tablet  of  Saturday  last,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  De  Oriyine  was  published  in  1585, 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  passage  in  question,  and  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  done  exactly  what  he  professed  to  do — namely,  trans- 
late this  edition.  Sander  wrote  his  book  mostly  in  Spain,  and 
died  in  Ireland  in  I  58 1,  before  it  was  published.  Bishton  was 
persuaded  by  Br.  Skanhert,  of  Cologne,  to  edit  Sander's  papers,  on 
the  ground  that  if  they  were  not  edited  by  an  Englishman  errors 
wouhl  no  doubt  be  made.  He  brought  out  the  book  at  Cologne 
in  1585,  with  the  following  notice,  which  we  quote  from  the 
Breface : — "  Loca  nonnulla  qune  scribarum  vitio  depravata  vel 
authoris  festinatione  minus  explicata  fuerant,  correxi.  Qunsdam 
etiam  qua?  longioribus  disputationibus  implicata  videbantur,  ut 
historise  series  melius  teneretur,  amovi,  plurima  quae  deerant, 
maxime  vero  post  mortem  B.  Sanderi,  adjunxi."  Bishton  died 
before  the  end  of  1585.  Another  edition,  from  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  takes  his  quotation,  was  published  at  Bome  in  1 586, 
and  another  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1 587.  In  both  these  occur  large 
additions,  among  which  is  the  passage  in  dispute,  and  several  omis- 
sions. Other  editions,  with  more  matter  added,  appeared  in  1610 
and  1628.  Of  these  various  versions  Le  Grand  says: — "  Ces 
nouvelles  editions  sont  si  differentes  de  la  premiere  qu'on  peut  dire 
que  c'est  un  nouvel  ouvrage "  {Histoire  du  Divorce,  t.  ii.,  p.  6, 
1688),  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  second  edition  with 
Bishton's  book  enables  us  to  confirm  his  statement.  Bayle 
says  that  the  later  editions  contain  matters  which  Bishton  cut 
out  of  Sander's  book.  For  this,  however,  he  gives  no  autho- 
rity, and  he  is  not  an  author  whom  we  are  inclined  to  follow  im- 
plicitly. Bishton,  as  we  have  seen,  only  speaks  of  cutting  out 
disputations  and  correcting  obvious  errors.  Sander's  papers  are, 
we  believe,  still  in  existence  at  Bome,  and  their  publication 
under  competent  editorship  is  much  to  be  wished.  For  the  pre- 
sent it  is  impossible,  without  good  corroborative  evidence,  to  attach 
any  weight  to  the  additions  made  to  Bishton's  edition.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  story  to  the  martyred  bishop's 
discredit  should  have  been  inserted  in  a  book  published  at  Bome  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  founded  on  a  confusion  between 
Fisher's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Becognition  in  1 53 1  and 
the  oath  of  1534.  We  may  note  by  the  way  that,  though  we 
allow  that  Hall,  who  wrote  his  still  unpublished  Life  of 
Fisher  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  may  have  dressed  up  the 
speech  on  the  Becognition  which  he  attributes  to  the  Bishop, 
we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  airy  condemnation  of  his 
account  of  Fisher's  part  in  the  debate.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  Boman  story  puts  Fisher's  repentance  so 
prominently  forward  that  it  tends  to  heighten  the  reader's 
reverence  for  a  man  who,  having  fallen  through  another's 
deceit,  repented  so  deeply  and  made  such  full  amends.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ingenious  theory  that  Fisher,  though  lie  had  previously 
taken  the  oath,  refused  it,  for  the  first  time,  on  May  1st,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  heard  the  news  of  the  Bope's  final  sentence,  which 
arrived  in  England  on  April  12,  must,  we  think,  be  rejected. 
Fisher  refused  the  oath  at  Lambeth  on  April  13,  and  all  that  we 
know  of  his  life  at  that  period  makes  it  highly  improbable  that 
he  should  have  taken  it  between  that  date  and  the  previous 
March  23rd,  when  the  oath  became  obligatory.  Unless  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  better  authority  for  his  statement  than  his  edition 
of  the  De  Oriyine,  we  must  decline  to  accept  it ;  Fisher  needed 
no  Bapal  guidance  to  teach  him  that  to  a  man  who  thought  as 
he  did  the  oath  was  sinful. 

Mr.  Gladstone  successfully  disposes  of  the  plea  that  the  Be- 
cognition of  the  King's  Supremacy  by  Convocation  was  an  in- 
significant act  which  called  for  no  repeal.  Convocation  did  not 
treat  the  matter  as  insignificant ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
though  all  the  important  ecclesiastical  statutes  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  repealed  by  Barliament  in  the  reign  of 
Bhilip  and  Mary,  Convocation  did  not  retract  the  Becognition  of 
1 531  or  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  right  to  jurisdiction  in  1534. 
Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  was  content 
with  the  Royal  Supremacy,  for  the  petition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  articles  which 


it  sent  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  first  Convocation  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary.  On  the  question 
of  how  far  the  validity  of  the  Becognition  is  affected  by  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  clergy,  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  remarks 
that  coercion  must  not  be  put  forward  as  an  argument  against  the 
legal  validity  of  the  action  of  a  large  body.  Yet,  while  we  con- 
cur in  his  doctrine,  we  think  that  he  makes  too  light  of  the  com- 
pulsion to  which  the  clergy  were  subjected.  They  had  already, 
in  1529,  had  proof  of  the  strong  anti-clerical  feeling  of  the 
Barliament,  and  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  on  that 
side.  Moreover,  they  knew  that  the  King,  who  showed  evidence 
of  a  good  deal  more  than  "  pertinacity  "  throughout  the  whole 
business,  was  prepared  to  spite  the  Church  if  he  was  not  gratified ; 
for,  to  quote  from  Bishop  Stubbs,  he  "  threatened  intrigue  with 
the  German  Brotestants,  or  the  restraint  of  mortmain,  or  the 
appointment  of  a  council  of  heresy,  which  would  take  that 
question  out  of  the  hands  of  Convocat  ion,  and  other  things  which, 
vague  threats  at  first,  became  realities  of  oppression  as  soon 
as  they  were  familiarized  to  his  mind."  Above  all,  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  tremendous  penalities  of  Brsemunire,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  pardon  by  such  concessions  as  would 
be  accepted,  for  they  had  to  deal  with  a  King  whose  wrath  was  as 
the  messengers  of  death.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Submission 
of  1  532  was  in  like  manner  by  no  means  a  purely  voluntary  act. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  clergy  to  recognize  the  Supremacy  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Gladstone  contends,  from  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  not  from  any  regard  for  the  Bapal 
jurisdiction.  In  this  we  think  that  he  is  undoubtedly  right. 
The  Church  of  England  was  never  strongly  Bapal,  and  the  great 
Churchmen  of  the  reign  certainly  did  not  regard  Bome  with  much 
reverence.  Tunstal's  protest  does  not  contain  a  word  about  the 
Bapal  claims ;  it  expresses  somewhat  indirectly  a  feeling  that  the 
new  titles  implied  a  tendency  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the 
spirituality ;  and  Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obedientia,  Fox's  De  Vera 
Differentia,  Sampson's  Oration,  and  other  works,  indicate  the 
i  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  leading  clergy  with  regard  to 
Bapal  interference.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
neither  in  1531  nor  in  1534  could  the  clergy  have  supposed 
that  the  King  intended  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Bapal  jurisdiction  within  his  kingdom  in  spiritual 
things.  Henry  put  forward  his  demands  as  an  assertion  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  not  as  claiming  some  new  pre- 
rogatives ;  and  the  clergy,  in  recognizing  his  new  titles,  did  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  see  the  full  consequences  of  their  act.  Yet  they 
struggled  hard  to  avoid  the  Becognition,  and  finally  only  granted 
it  with  an  important  qualification.  They  acknowledged  the  King 
as  "  Ecclesiae  et  cleri  Anglieani  singularis  protector,  unicus  et 
supremus  dominus,  et,  quantum  per  legem  Christi  licet,  etiam 
supremum  caput."  Mr.  Gladstone  objects  to  Mr.  Morris's  contention 
that  the  second  title,  "  dominus,"  refers  to  feudal  lordship,  and,  on 
the  strength  of  some  expressions  in  the  protest  of  Tunstal  and 
Henry's  letter  in  answer  to  it,  seems  to  extend  the  meaning  to 
imply  dominion  in  things  spiritual.  Here  we  think  that  he  is 
clearly  wrong.  The  phrase  "  supremus  dominus "  belongs  to 
feudal  terminology,  though  it  must  not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  an 
assertion  that  the  Church  was  a  tenant-in-chief;  for  that  would 
be  nonsense.  It  should,  we  contend,  be  taken  with  the  first  phrase, 
and  they  would  then  signify  together  the  duty  and  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  as  regards  the  Church  in  things  temporal.  Mr. 
Morris's  idea  that  the  title  of  "  Brotector  "  of  a  local  and  national 
Church  is  synonymous  with  that  of  "  Befender  of  the  [Catholic] 
Faith  "  is  not  worth  refutation.  The  lordship  of  the  King  over 
the  Church  in  things  temporal  needed  no  qualification.  With 
regard  to  the  title  "  Supremum  caput,"  which  we  take  as  referring 
to  spiritual  things  and  persons,  the  case  was  different,  for  the  Crown 
had  generally  forborne  from  interfering  in  spiritual  matters  proper, 
and  the  clergy,  jealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and 
in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  unwilling  to  seem  to  act  contrary  to 
the  Pope,  insisted,  in  spite  of  their  fear  of  the  King,  on  a  saving 
clause.  Short  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  two  articles  are,  they  touch 
on  so  many  points  of  interest  and  dispute  that  we  cannot  pretend 
to  criticize  them  fully  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  While  we 
believe  that  they  contain  some  mistakes — one  of  a  rather  serious 
kind  in  the  first  article  is  acknowledged  in  the  art  icle  before  us — and 
think  that  they  scarcely  represent  fairly  the  position  of  the  clergy 
with  regard  to  the  changes  which  they  were  forced  to  make  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Church,  they  seem  to  us  to  establish  the  writer's 
main  propositions,  and  to  exhibit  with  singular  clearness  and 
felicity  the  ecclesiastical  legality  of  the  basis  of  the  "  Elizabethan 
settlement  of  religion." 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  ON*  ELECTRICITY'. 

ASBECIAL  interest  is  always  attached  to  the  utterances  and 
writings  of  eminent  statesmen  on  subjects  not  directly  con- 
nected with  their  public  duties.  We  know  beforehand  the  general 
relations  which  the  working  of  their  minds  has  to  the  problems  of 
current  politics.  We  can  guess  whither  the  drift  of  any  speeches 
they  may  make  will  tend.  We  can  anticipate  their  sharpness  or  their 
dreariness,  their  liveliness  or  their  stupidity.  We  have  previously 
measured  their  long-windedness,  and  meted  out  their  dulness. 
Their  truthfulness,  or  the  reverse,  is  already  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  our  anticipations.  But  when  a  statesman  departs  from 
the  beaten  track  of  making  or  contradicting  political  statements, 
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he  opens,  as  it  ■were,  a  window  into  the  ark  of  his  mind,  and  we  all 
struggle  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  porthole,  and  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  machinery  within.  We  are  lucky  when  the  interior  is 
illuminated  by  electricity.  For,  although  we  have  had,  from  our 
youth  upwards,  quite  the  average  amount  of  admiration  for  Homer 
and  his  works,  and  although  we  have  diligently  peered  into  every 
chink  that  has  ever  been  opened  to  us  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mental  ark, 
we  never  were  able  to  see  anything  very  clearly.  The  engines 
always  seemed  to  be  very  compound,  and  the  steering-gear 
erratic.  But  these  strange  phenomena  may  have  been  illusions, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  every  porthole  was  fitted  with  a  per- 
petually revolving  kaleidoscope  in  automatic  connexion  with  the 
rudder. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  not  often  come  forward  in  the  character  of 
u  man  of  speculative  mind.  His  excursions  into  the  electrical 
future  of  the  world  will,  therefore,  interest  us  the  more.  And  it 
is  characteristic  of  his  eminently  practical  mind  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  dwelt  on  a  development  of  electrical  science  which  is  at  first 
sight  excessively  unsensational — the  subdivision  of  energy,  and 
its  transmission  over  moderate  spaces.  Hut,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  suggesting  a  philanthropic  scheme  of  legislation,  by  which 
an  allotment  garden  was  to  be  brought  to  every  cottage  door, 
ignoring  as  usual  the  main  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
realization,  that  cottages  are  usually  in  streets  and  streets  usually 
in  towns,  the  Prime  Minister  was  pointing  out  that  the  sub- 
division and  transmission  of  electrical  energy  might,  in  the  future, 
benefit  the  artisan  more  than  all  the  philanthropic  legislation  in 
the  world.  "What  he  claims  is,  that  it  may  enable  the  artisan,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  to  carry  on  in  their  own  homes  many  of 
the  industries  which  are  now  carried  on  in  factories ;  and  so  enable 
them  to  "  sustain  that  unity,  that  integrity  of  the  family,  upon 
which  rest  the  moral  hopes  of  our  race  and  the  strength  of  the 
community  to  which  we  belong."  But  the  picture  of  the  altered 
life  is  not  only  morally  hopeful,  it  is  aesthetically  hopeful ;  although 
this  is  the  very  last  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  likely  to  have 
weight  with  him.  And  it  would  be  a  queer  nemesis  if  the  art- 
socialistic  school  were  forestalled  in  most  of  their  highest  aims, 
not  by  legislation,  but  by  a  series  of  scientific  inventions  suggested 
by  a  Tory  Prime  Minister. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  hopeful 
picture  with  a  little  detail.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  and 
the  language  of  the  prophecy  has  taken  this  into  account,  that 
there  are  many  industries  to  which  subdivision  of  energy  is  inap- 
plicable. In  all  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  object  to  be  laboured 
on  is  not  portable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  or  an  iron  girder,  or  a 
carpet,  the  labour  must  come  to  the  mountain,  and  not  the  moun- 
tain to  the  labour.  And  this  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  object 
laboured  on  has  to  undergo  a  rapid  succession  of  processes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  chemicals.  But,  apart 
from  these  industries,  there  are  many  others  in  which  the  work- 
men and  women  only  congregate  together  because  the  energy 
which  they  use  cannot  at  present  be  obtained  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Turnery,  cabinet-making,  instrument-manufacture,  cutlery, 
book-binding,  pottery,  are  all,  to  some  extent,  instances  in  point. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  very  large  number  to  benefit  by  the 
change  when  it  comes. 

The  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  also  well  worth  considering. 
It  is,  of  eourse,  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  not  a  man  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  indus- 
trial change  on  a  large  scale  founded  on  charity.    But,  besides 
being  an  enemy  to  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
•    working  of  economic  laws,  he  is  an  electrician.    And  when  we 
use  tins  word,  we  do  not  merely  mean  to  imply  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  read  one  or  two  popular  text-books  on  electricity,  and 
bought  some  nicely  polished  machines,  which  will  give  pleasant 
shocks  to  his  friends,  but  one  who  has  published  the  results  of 
|    original  research  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  scientific  brethren,  and 
.    who  has  also  carried  out  in  his  own  person  (when  out  of  office) 
►   the  duties  of  an  electrical  engineer.    He  can,  therefore,  speak  on 
this  subject  with  an  authority  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Hawarden  lecturer  on  jam,  who  has,  we  venture  to  say,  wielded 
the  axe  more  often  than  the  spade,  and  who  has  not,  to  the  best 
V    of  our  knowledge,  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  the  still-room. 
\t   His  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  present  condition  of  electrical 
science  foreshadows  such  an  industrial  change  should  be  accepted 
as  being  of  great  weight,  especially  as  it  met  with  acquiescence  in 
\  the  assembly  of  experts  which  he  was  addressing.    The  economic 
k    elements  of  the  question  seem  to  favour  his  view  at  no  distant 
•  date.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  changes  which  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  industries  to  which  the  new  state  of  things  will 
apply. 

At  present  a  large  part  of  the  capital  sunk  in  any  manufacture 
!    where  labour  is  congregated  in  considerable  quantities  has  been 
1    spent  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  machinery.    Under  the 
J  contemplated  system  the  buildings  required  will  be  few  or  none. 
.  The  machinery,  as  far  as  the  original  sources  of  energy  are  con- 
.  cerned,  will  be  the  property  of  the  local  electrical  supply  Com- 
1    pany,  who  will  sell  so  much  energy  to  each  artisan  direct.  This 
I  supply  of  energy,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  electricity  by  under- 
ground mains,  will  be  measured  at  its  entrance  to  each  work- 
man's rooms  by  an  electrical  meter.    This  portion  of  capital, 
therefore,  which  is  now  supplied  by  the  firm,  will  in  the  future  be 
I   supplied  by  the  electrical  lighting  Company — a  transference  on 
no  small  scale.     "Whether  the  cost  of  the  motors  and  other 
l  machinery  necessary  for    the   conversion  of   electrical  into 
L  mechanical  energy  in  each  dwelling  will  be  ultimately  borne  by 


the  employer  or  the  artisan  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  the 
supply  of  energy,  and  not  its  conversion,  is  the  important  point. 
Even  with  the  most  perfect  systems  of  transmission  and  sub- 
division that  can  be  looked  forward  to,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
greater  loss  of  energy  between  the  source  and  the  points  of  ex- 
penditure than  is  the  case  in  a  compact  factory  at  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  economies.  The  electrical  source 
of  energy  is,  by  hypothesis,  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of 
a  manufacturing  district.  Unlike  centralization  in  national 
government,  centralization  in  boilers  and  engines  is  in  itself 
economical.  Unused  electrical  energy  has  also  a  pleasant  way  of 
getting  stored  up,  and  also  of  putting  out  (like  a  horse)  extra 
strength  when  required.  And,  finally,  we  shall  probably  be 
enabled  to  use  the  forces  of  rivers  and  tides  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  force  due  to  the  combustion  of  coal. 

Such  details  as  these,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  were  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  mind  when  he  made  his  general  prophecy.  But  his 
remarks  on  the  past  effects  of  electricity  (and,  indeed,  other  forces 
brought  under  control  by  men  of  science)  were  no  iess  interest- 
ing. And  in  these  he  was  supported  by  experts  who  have  special 
knowledge  both  of  the  civil  and  military  results  of  its  application 
to  their  own  experiences. 


THE  COURT  BUREAU. 

EVERY  new  departure  in  sound  philanthropy,  every  intelli- 
gent application  of  the  co-operative  principle  which  may 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  has  our  sympathy.  But  there  has  really  been  such  a 
plethora  of  well-meaning  schemes  in  this  direction,  most  of  which 
are  still  waiting  for  execution  and  practical  test,  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive relief  to  have  before  us  a  project  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
other  classes.  There  are  in  this  wealthy  country  of  ours  hosts  of 
people  who,  though  enjoying  the  possession  of  plenty  of  worldly 
goods,  find  their  lives  sorely  harassed  by  innumerable  small  cares, 
daily  worries,  tedious  formalities,  and  the  drudgeries  of  society. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  scheme  should  have  been  for- 
mulated with  the  view  to  minimize  exertion,  prevent  disappoint- 
ments, avoid  vexations,  and  save  time.  It  should  be  an  advantage  to 
society  in  general,  if  such  of  its  members  whose  positions,  fortune, 
talents,  and  learning  render  them  influential  factors  in  our 
national  life,  could  be  liberated  from  some  of  the  many  dry,  un- 
congenial, and  purely  business  tasks  that  encroach  so  seriously 
upon  time  and  energies  which  could  be  so  much  better  employed. 
The  more  intense  life  becomes  the  briefer  it  appears  ;  and  we  can 
ill  afford  to  waste  even  a  particle  of  it. 

The  scheme  before  us  is  the  "  Court  Bureau,"  which,  according 
to  the  preliminary  prospectus,  is  to  be  a  Fashionable  Registry, 
Information,  and  Daily  Agency.  If  the  Court  Bureau  be  intelli- 
gently established  and  ably  administered,  it  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
a  number  of  keenly-felt  wants.  If  it  shows  itself  worthy  of  the 
powerful  support  which  it  has  already  secured,  it  may  constitute 
the  starting-point  of  an  entirely  new  departure,  pregnant  with 
many  developments  in  various  directions.  The  Bureau  is  in- 
tended to  function  as  a  kind  of  self-acting  Directory.  It  will  nob 
only  supply  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  its  members, 
but  will  actually  transmit  letters  and  give  every  facility  for 
correspondence.  In  the  case  of  invitations,  visiting-cards,  and 
formal  communications,  such  will  be  printed,  addressed,  for- 
warded, and  received  by  the  Bureau.  Though  every  member 
will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  members,  and  the  public  in  general, 
with  his  address,  whatever  his  whereabouts  may  be,  he  can 
enter  upon  correspondence  with  everybody  without  revealing  his 
movements,  or  his  abode,  to  any  except  the  Bureau,  if  he  so 
choose.  In  the  tiresome  task  of  house-hunting,  of  selecting 
chambers,  apartments,  and  hotels,  the  Court  Bureau  may  render 
very  appreciable  services.  The  telephone  will,  of  course,  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  connect  the  Bureau  with 
theatres,  concert-halls,  railway-stations,  restaurants,  livery- 
stables,  &C.  The  prompt  supply  of  unobjectionable  vehicles  at 
moderate  and  fixed  rates  will  be  welcomed  by  many  whose 
nerves  are  not  equal  to  the  tirades  of  unreasonable  cabbies. 

The  promoters  of  the  Court  Bureau,  perhaps  wisely,  refrain 
from  giving  the  programme  of  the  future  developments  of 
which  their  undertaking  is  obviously  capable;  but  it  is  easy 
to  surmise  that,  once  a  centre  is  furnished  in  which  all  the 
wealth,  rank,  and  talent  of  Britishers,  at  home  and  abroad, 
can  be  focussed  with  the  view  to  gain  ease,  comfort,  informa- 
tion, and  amusement,  the  foundations  of  far-reaching  possibili- 
ties are  laid.  Of  this  the  promoters  seem  well  aware.  But 
all  will  depend  on  management ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  this 
will  prove  worthy  of  the  importance  and  wide  scope  of  the 
scheme.  There  are  many  directions  in  which  the  Court  Bureau 
might  render  service  to  society.  It  might  facilitate  the  sub- 
scriptions to  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  engravings;  assist  us 
in  embellishing  our  homes  with  art-treasures  and  objects  of 
applied  art  under  the  guarantee  of  genuineness;  protect  us 
against  modern  adulterations  and  impostures;  supply  information 
on  such  subjects  as  interest  the  educated  classes  more  especially ; 
gratify  the  modern  desire  for  wider  intercourse  and  a  less  retiring 
life  ;  bring  wealt  h  and  talent  into  more  close  relation  ;  extend  the 
influence  of  literature  and  art  over  society ;  elevate  and  enliven 
our  social  amusements ;  contribute  the  elements  of  English 
home-life  to  our  fellow-countrymen  abroad;  and  weld  British 
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society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  into  one  harmonious  whole.  The 
leaders  of  the  new  movement,  if  they  choose,  have  thus  a  wide 
scope  before  them,  and,  as  support  is  not  likely  to  fail  them, 
they  have  a  rare  opportunity  of  trying  their  hand  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  of  modern  times — an  experiment 
which  we  shall  follow  with  the  greatest  interest. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

IF  the  Art  Congress  at  Edinburgh  accomplished  no  other 
useful  work,  the  result  of  the  discussions  on  city  architecture 
may  prove  beneficial.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  a  majority  of 
civilized  beings  are,  or  ought  to  be,  interested.  More  Englishmen 
live  in  great  cities  than  in  the  country.  Architectural  effects  in 
the  country  only  matter  much  to  perhaps  a  single  family  in  one 
place.  Architectural  effects  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  other  cities  matter  a  great  deal  to  millions. 
Mr.  Statham,  whose  sensible  paper,  read  on  the  Wednesday  of 
the  meeting,  seems  to  have  started  the  subject,  says  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner  that  "an  irrepressible  and  mischievous  Commissioner 
of  Works"  has  had  the  arch  at  the  head  of  Constitution  Hill 
rebuilt  so  as  to  stand  on  the  side  of  a  slope  and  to  cut  into  the 
middle  of  an  irregular  curve,  and  to  face  nothing  in  particular. 
The  space  in  front  he  calls  "  the  very  centre  of  the  social 
circulating  system  of  London,"  and  quotes  the  old  story  of  the 
foreigner  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Apsley  House  as  "  No.  i, 
London."  This  conspicuous  place  is  cut  up  into  meaningless 
"  leg-of-mutton-shaped  spaces  between  intersecting  roadways." 
Of  course,  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  last  for  ever — can- 
not last  very  long,  we  may  venture  to  hope.  The  arch  must  come 
back  to  the  summit  of  the  slope,  and  perhaps  span  one  of  the 
"  intersecting  roadways,"  at  the  same  time  standing  square  with 
Apsley  House,  and  the  successor,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  .Sir  Joseph  Boehm's  statue  is  not  so  superior 
to  Wyatt's  that  any  of  us  would  regret  its  elevation  with  its 
attendant  soldiers  to  a  more  dignified  and  appropriate  situation 
on  the  top  of  the  arch,  while  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park 
might  well  be  marked  by  the  completion  of  Burton's  scheme  and 
the  erection  of  another  screen,  for  which  he  left  an  elaborate 
design,  like  that  which  we  must  all  admire  at  the  entrance  of 
Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Statham  was  followed  by  Mr.  Blashill,  the 
architect  of  the  London  County  Council,  who  plaintively 
bewailed  his  inability  to  secure  the  services  of  good  architects. 
We  do  not  expect  much  from  the  present  Council,  and,  probably, 
the  less  we  expect  the  better ;  but  at  some  future  time 
there  may  be  fuller  power  to  restrain  the  builders  of  some  of  the 
monstrosities  now  rising  into  sight.  Unfortunately  the  most 
important  and  conspicuous  places  are  already  filled.  Mr.  Blashill 
speaks  of  sending  back  one  design  four  times  for  amendment.  He 
had  no  power  to  reject  it  altogether ;  and  surely  he  puts  the  case 
too  mildly  when  he  says  that  a  friend  of  his  feigns  sickness  at  the 
sight  of  the  building.  There  is  a  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  which  is  enough,  if  not  to  make  a 
student  of  architecture  sick,  at  least  to  render  him  so  sad  and  so 
indignant  at  the  disfigurement  of  a  conspicuous  situation  that 
absolute  physical  nausea  would  be  only  one  step  further.  But,  in 
truth,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  from  Regent's  Circus  with  its  awful 
lamp-posts  onwards,  is  a  museum  of  every  anomaly  and  abomina- 
tion of  which  the  rampant  builder  is  capable.  It  would  be 
libelling  the  contemporary  architectural  school  to  assume  that  as 
many  as  one  in  ten  of  the  new  buildings  had  the  advantage  of 
professional  supervision ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  to  those  excep- 
tions that  our  remarks  must  chiefly  apply.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  two  other  new  streets  of  most  importance  which  have  been 
laid  out  and  built  in  our  time.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  inoffen- 
sive new  houses,  or  blocks,  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster; 
there  is  not  one,  if  we  except  a  Post  Office,  whose  features  are 
only  rows  of  plain  windows,  in  Queen  Victoria  Street.  We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  Times  office,  of  the  elephantine 
building  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  mock  Italian  Gothic 
shops  at  the  Mansion  House  extremity  of  the  street,  and  all 
these  and  others  are  in  the  same  row  with  St.  Benet,  Paul's 
Wharf,  St.  Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe,  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  and 
the  Herald's  College ;  to  say  nothing  of  one  of  Wren's  master- 
pieces, the  spire  of  St.  Antholin,  which  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  some  of  these  fearful  artistic  abortions.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  Northumberland  Avenue  was  to  be  a  street 
of  palaces,  to  exceed  in  beauty  and  stately  dignity  the  Via 
Nuova  at  Genoa  or  our  own  Pall  Mall.  Look  at  it  now.  There 
is  not  a  single  redeeming  architectural  feature  in  the  whole  street 
of  gigantic  stone  fronts.  But  London  is  not  alone  in  these  com- 
plaints. Manchester  has  suffered  terribly,  and  the  public  build- 
ings in  most  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  are  equally  bad. 
Liverpool,  with  St.  George's  Hall,  and  the  Library  and  Museum 
near  it,  has  some  good  effects;  but  many  provincial  buildings 
have  a  defect,  which  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  London — 
namely,  the  addition  to  a  poor  design  of  still  poorer  sculpture 
by  way  of  ornament.  The  modern  architect  about  to  erect  a 
building  of  polished  granite — there  are  several  such  buildings  in 
the  City — cares  nothing  about  proportion.  He  is  under  the 
impression— a  most  mistaken  one — that  so  costly  a  material 
must  of  necessity  produce  beauty.  It  is  the  same  with  ornament. 
Everyone  must  agree  with  .Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  who,  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  end  of  the  Edinburgh  Congress,  said  that  "  the 


highest  excellence  in  architecture  could  be  attained  in  a  building 
alone,  apart  from  sculptural  embellishment." 

The  truth  of  Mr.  Sedding's  postulate  is  illustrated  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  such  a  building  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Can 
any  one  deny  that  it  is  beautiful,  although  the  sculpture  belong- 
ing to  it  is  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
though  it  never  had  carved  capitals  or  bosses  of  polished  granite  ? 
Good  sculpture  will  set  off  a  good  building;  but  good  sculpture 
on  a,  bad  building  is,  to  use  a  forcible  Scripture,  "a  jewel  in  a 
swine's  snout."  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  ornamental  sculpture, 
of  the  present  day  is  too  often  worthy  of  the  design  it  is  expected 
to  redeem.  In  some  cases  the  sculpture  is  bad,  while  the  build- 
ing is  good.  A  conspicuous  example  is  afforded  by  St.  George's. 
Hall  at  Liverpool,  where  the  equestrian  statues  and  some  other 
"  embellishments  "  are  a  detraction  from  the  beauty  of  the  prin- 
cipal front.  The  sculptors  at  Edinburgh  seem  to  have  thought 
that  good  carving  was  even  more  important  in  a  building  than  a 
good  design ;  but  this  idea  might  have  been  refuted  in  two  words 
by  a  mere  mention  of  the  "  Albert  Memorial."  If  there  is  any 
good  sculpture  in  London,  it  is  here ;  yet  it  cannot  make  the 
cross  beautiful,  or  even  tolerable.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
rather  to  accentuate  the  shortcomings  of  the  architect.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  teaching  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  exalt 
detail  at  the  expense  of  proportion.  Some  strong  language  was 
used  at  the  Congress  as  to  the  influence  of  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  contemporary  taste,  and  one  gentleman  was  so  bold  as 
to  pronounce  that  eminent  professor  "  a  drag  on  English  art." 
Without  going  nearly  so  far  as  this,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted 
to  inquire  if  any  one  ever  learnt  anything  about  design  in  archi- 
tecture from  reading  such  a  book  as  The  Stones  of  Venice  ?  But 
Mr.  Hole  would  not  have  been  wrong  in  condemning  the  whole 
course  of  modern  architectural  study,  and  especially  that  branch 
of  it  which  relates  to  Gothic  detail.  While  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  a  genuine  Gothic  building,  it  is  not  by  studying  mould- 
ings and  applying  microscopic  eyesight  to  carved  capitals  that  a. 
young  architect  will  learn  to  emulate  the  proportions  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  or  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  So,  too,  in  what  is  erroneously 
called  the  classical  style,  no  piling  up  of  marble  pillars,  or  the 
most  lavish  display  of  vases,  can  cover  an  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  height  to  the  diameter  of  a  Corinthian  column.  Yet 
this  ignorance  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  our  great  cities.  One 
of  the  most  beaut  iful  buildings  in  London  was  Burlington  House,, 
and  it  was  remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  the  absence  of 
sculptural  decoration.  If  we  go  to  look  at  it  now,  we  can  with 
some  difficulty  pick  out  a  fragment  of  the  old  design,  and  can 
contrast  it  with  the  new  additions,  in  which  the  most  elaborate 
and  profuse  carving  is  used.  The  absolute  poverty  of  the  design, 
is  not  in  any  way  masked  or  condoned  by  the  sculpture,  which 
covers  almost  every  part  of  the  street  front.  To  design  like  Lord 
Burlington  implied  taste,  but  not  taste  only.  It  implied  also- 
knowledge  and  study.  In  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  on  Monday,  for  example,  there  was  nothing, 
about  building  as  a  fine  art,  if  we  except  a  reference  to  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  There  was  a  good  deal  about  registration  and 
examination,  and  so  on,  but  never  a  word  about  design,  or  propor- 
tion, or  unity,  or  harmony.  These  are  things  upon  which  few 
modern  architects  will  spend  their  time  ;  and  why,  indeed,  should 
they,  while  the  British  public  is  content  with  its  Shaftesbury 
Avenues  and  its  Charing  Cross  Roads,  and  while  the  British, 
sculptor  is  willing  to  step  forward  and  is  confident  that  a  little 
more  carving,  a  little  more  polishing  and  gilding,  will  conceal 
every  result  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  laziness?  It  is,  in- 
deed, sad  to  reflect  that  Regent  Street,  with  the  stucco  pilasters, 
and  pediments  of  sixty  years  ago,  is  still  superior  to  all  its  new 
neighbours,  with  their  marble  and  mosaic  music-halls  and  their 
"  Christian  pointed  "  gin-palaces. 


THE  FREE  BANKING  AGITATION. 

MR.  EGMONT  HAKE,  Chairman  of  the  Free-trade  in. 
Capital  League,  is  an  earnest  and  energetic  man,  who, 
having  once  joined  a  movement,  is  resolved  that  it  shall  not  lag 
if  he  can  help  it.  He  is  holding  meetings  all  over  the  country 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  objects  for  which  the 
League  was  formed.  And  the  other  day,  in  Dundee,  he  ex- 
pounded its  principles  very  clearly.  This  is  well,  for  it  is  only 
by  full  discussion  that  what  is  true  in  new  ideas  can  be  sifted 
from  what  is  fallacious.  Most  persons,  w«  apprehend,  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Hake  that  the  banking  legislation  of  1844  and  1S45- 
was  mistaken.  The  school  of  economists  whose  views  were 
adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  that  financial  crises  were  the 
result  of  the  over-issue  of  banknotes,  and  they  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  right  of  issue  should  be  regulated  and  re- 
stricted. The  numerous  panics  and  crises  that  have  since 
occurred  show  that  this  theory  was  erroneous.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  inflation  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause, 
of  speculation,  and  when  speculation  is  rife,  if  banking 
accommodation  cannot  be  obtained  in  one  form,  it  will  certainly 
be  in  another.  But,  though  the  grounds  on  which  the  banking 
legislation  of  1S44-5  was  hased  were  wrong,  the  public  will  not 
conclude,  therefore,  that  that  legislation  ought  to  be  repealed  or 
remodelled,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  injures  some  great 
public  interest.  Mr.  Hake  recognizes  this,  and  he  proceeded  at 
Dundee,  as  he  had  previously  done  on  several,  occasions,  to. 
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argue  that,  in  fact,  our  present  banking  system  is  injurious  to 
the  community,  and  more  especially  to  the  poorer  classes.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  legislation  restricted  the  right  of  issue  to  the 
banks  then  exercising  the  right,  and  took  away  from  those 
banks  the  power  of  increasing  their  issues  at  pleasure.  Against 
all  augmented  issues  they  are  now  required  to  hold  an 
equivalent  amount  of  gold.  Nobody  will  dispute,  we  presume, 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  give  a  monopoly  of  any  kind  of 
business  to  any  number  of  institutions  ;  and,  as  the  object  of  the 
legislation  of  1844-5  has  n°t  heen  attained,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
principle  at  all  events,  that  legislation  stands  condemned.  But, 
while  this  must  be  freely  granted,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
an  adequate  object  is  to  be  gained  by  repealing  the  legislation. 
-Mi-.  Hake  endeavours  to  prove  the  point  by  contending  that  the 
issuing  banks  possess  a  monopoly,  and,  being  restricted  in  its 
exercise,  are  deprived  of  all  inducement  to  increase  the  note  cir- 
culation of  the  country.  "Where  banks  are  free  to  issue  notes  to 
any  extent  which  they  can  keep  in  circulation  they  search  out  the 
persons  who  are  most  in  want  of  accommodation,  who  are  most 
likely  to  keep  the  notes  circulating,  and  who  will  employ  them 
most  profitably.  But  these  persons,  he  adds,  are  nearly  always 
poor  men  of  character,  industry,  and  enterprise — meu,  that  is, 
who  have  not  capital  of  their  own,  but  yet  are  qualified  to  employ 
capital  very  remuneratively.  A  free  banking  system,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hake,  stimulates  the  banks  to  give  accommodation  to  the 
classes  who  are  most  competent  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity, whereas  our  present  banking  system  encourages  the  banks  to 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  enterprising  poor,  and  to  limit  their 
operations  almost  entirely  to  the  well-to-do.  The  well-to-do 
have  an  obvious  advantage  as  borrowers  over  the  poor,  for  they 
can  give  better  security.  Unless,  therefore,  the  banks  have  some 
inducement  stronger  than  this  superior  security  for  accommodating 
the  poor,  they  will  decline  to  do  so.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Hake, 
the  result  of  this  is  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  business  ability 
of  the  population  lies  unused ;  that,  consequently,  employment  is 
.greatly  restricted  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  wealth  of  the  world 
is  prevented  from  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  ought  to  do.  In  short, 
Mr.  Hake's  contention  is  that  the  world  is  suffering  from  under- 
consumption, and  that  this  is  the  result  of  mistaken  banking  legis- 
lation. 

We  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Hake  that  general  over-production 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  that  the  poverty  of  the  world 
clearly  proves  under-consumption,  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be 
more  correctly  described  as  insufficient  purchasing  power.  But 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Free  Banking 
would  be  a  complete  remedy.  Unfortunately,  poverty  results, 
not  from  one  single  simple  cause,  but  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes — disease,  inherited  or  accidental ;  intemperance,  laziness, 
thriftlessness,  and  ignorance.  There  are  men  even  in  the  most 
civilized  countries  who  will  not  work  regularly,  however  advan- 
tageous the  terms  may  be  on  which  employment  is  offered  to 
them  ;  there  are  others  who  are  incapable  of  working ;  and  there 
are  others,  again,  who,  though  they  work  hard  enough,  yet 
muddle  away  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  If  every  bank  in 
England  were  given  to-morrow  the  right  of  unlimited  issue, 
and  were  to  begin  eagerly  forcing  notes  into  circulation,  does 
anybody  suppose  that  that  would  reform  the  drunkard  or 
the  criminal  p  Perhaps  ignorance  is  even  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  poverty  and  wasted  production ;  and  by  ignorance 
we  do  not  mean  only  lack  of  culture,  or  even  of  book-learning, 
but  want  of  adequate  information  respecting  the  businesses  in 
wluch  men  are  engaged.  Capital  flows  into  a  certain  trade,  year 
after  year  production  is  increased  vastly,  and  for  a  while  large 
profits  are  made.  But  gradually  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
stocks  accumulate,  and,  after  a  while,  depression  takes  the  place 
of  prosperity  ;  works  are  closed,  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  there  is  widespread  suffering.  Mr.  Hake  will 
reply,  no  doubt,  that  this  is  an  instance  of  under-consumption, 
and,  in  a  sense,  it  unquestionably  is.  But  the  initial  mistake  was 
that  capitalists,  seeing  a  given  trade  prospering  unusually,  were 
Unable  to  calculate  how  far  the  production  might  be  increased 
without  exceeding  the  demand,  and  in  their  ignorance  brought  on 
a  crisis.  If  we  had  full  statistics  of  every  trade  all  over  the 
world,  and  if  those  engaged  in  each  particular  trade  would  master 
the  facts  relating  to  their  own  business,  there  would  not  be  this 
glutting  of  the  markets.  But  what  chance  is  thereof  getting  such 
statistics,  or  of  ensuring  their  use  by  all  concerned.  Once  more, 
the  mistaken  views  of  Governments  respecting  the  national  in- 
terest contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  dislocation  of  trade  which 
occurs  every  now  and  then.  This  country  some  years  ago  was  able 
to  supply  the  world  with  cotton  and  iron  goods,  but  the  great 
Governments  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  their  subjects  to  create  varied  interests  at 
home,  adopted  a  policy  of  Protection,  thereby  artificially  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  the  cotton  and  iron  trades  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  America,  and  unduly  increasing  the  world's  production. 
The  capital  and  labour  thus  attracted  into  channels  in  which  they 
were  not  wanted  were  diverted  from  other  industries  in  which  they 
would  have  heen  far  more  productive,  and  more  advantageous 
'  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  result  is  that  the  aggregate 
purchasing  power  of  the  world  has  not  grown  as  it  ought 
to  have  done.  We  venture  to  submit,  then,  that  the  present 
economic  condition  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  a  vast  variety 
I  of  causes,  some  more  and  some  less  influential,  but  all  having 
j  some  effect,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  very  great  change 
from  an  alteration  in  one  single  cause.    But  if  we  might  hazard 
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a  personal  opinion,  we  should  say  that  the  most  important  of  all 
causes  is  ignorance.  If  any  organization  existed  which  would 
enable  every  person  engaged  in  production  to  apply  himself  to 
that  kind  of  work  which  he  could  do  most  efficiently,  that  would 
improve  the  world  more  than  anything  else. 

Still,  though  we  think  that  Mr.  Hake  attaches  entirely  too 
much  importance  to  the  reform  he  proposes,  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that,  if  it  were  carried  out,  it  would  do  some  good. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  business  which  is 
open  to  other  subjects  of  the  realm.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view  be  right  or  wrong,  that  note-issuing,  like  coinage,  ought  to 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  State,  at  least  it  is  a  logical  and 
consistent  proposition.  But  it  is  not  logical  to  give  to  certain 
banks  the  right  of  issue,  and  to  refuse  it  to  everybody  else. 
Further,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hake,  that  if  banks 
were  free  to  issue  notes  to  an  unlimited  extent,  they  would  look 
to  t lie  enterprising  poor  as  those  most  likely  to  keep  the  notes  in 
circulation  for  the  longest  time.  The  supporters  of  the  present, 
syst  rm  would  reply,  no  doubt,  that  banks  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  an  unlimited  extent  without  any  guarantee 
that  they  can  cash  them  on  demand.  But  we  fail  to  see  why 
the  State  is  bound  to  protect  the  note-holder  more  rigorously 
than  it  protects  the  depositor.  There  is  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  country  requiring  banks  to  hold  a  reserve 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  depositors  against  loss  ;  and  why 
should  the  State  be  more  careful  of  the  interests  of  the 
note-holders  than  of  those  of  the  depositors  ?  The  answer  used 
to  be  that  notes  were  as  effective  as  coin  in  purchases,  that  ex- 
cessive issues  inflated  the  circulation,  and,  therefore,  by  stimu- 
lating speculation  ended  by  bringing  on  a  financial  crisis;  but 
thai  answer  can  no  longer  be  given,  for  we  have  had  crises 
since  Sir  llobert  Peel's  legislation  as  serious  as  any  before.  If 
banks  are  to  retain  the  right  of  issue  at  all,  they  ought  to  he 
allowed  to  exercise  the  right  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
Hut,  of  course,  in  that  case  the  note  ought  not  to  be  legal  tender. 
Everybody  should  be  free  to  accept  or  refuse  the  note  as  he 
pleases.  A  bank  under  such  circumstauces  would  be  able  to  get 
its  notes  into  circulation  only  where  its  credit  was  good — that  is 
to  say,  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  And,  if  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  willing  to  take  the  notes  not  only 
from  the  banks,  but  from  one  another  in  ordinary  buying  and 
selling,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  State  should  step  in  and  for- 
bid them  to  do  so.  In  all  probability  if  Mr.  Hake's  proposed 
reform  were  carried  out  the  great  banks  already  existing  would 
not  change  their  present  business.  They  would  remain  the 
banks  of  the  wrell-to-do,  and  many  of  them  probably  would 
not  even  care  to  issue  notes.  But  it  may  '  be  expected 
that  new  banks  would  be  established  in  considerable  numbers, 
and,  at  first  at  all  events,  they  would  have  only  a  local  business. 
They  would  start  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  class  of 
customers  who  are  not  now  catered  for,  and  they  would  depend 
mainly  upon  their  note  issue  for  conducting  their  business  pro- 
perly. No  doubt  it  would  be  a  risky  kind  of  business,  for  the 
poor  enterprising  man  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  readily 
realizable  security  which  most  borrowers  under  our  present 
system  are  required  to  furnish.  Therefore  it  would  require  very 
wise  and  cautious  management.  If  the  business  were  carried  on 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  it  would  probably  end  in  a  crash,  but  if  it 
were  carried  on  upon  a  modest  scale — if  the  managers  made  ad- 
vances only  to  those  whom  they  knew,  or  to  strangers  only  where 
persons  known  to  them  were  willing  to  become  security — then  it 
might  do  much  good.  It  would  enable  many  poor  and  deserving 
men  to  start  in  business  for  themselves,  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment given  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  possibly  to  realize  handsome 
fortunes  in  the  long  run.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  considerable 
achievement.  It  is  much  less  than  Mr.  Egraont  Hake  expects, 
but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  if  it  could  be  realized. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OIL-COLOURS. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  an  exhibition  that  it  should  draw  attention 
to  what  is  absent  from  it,  rather  than  to  what  is  present.  Yet 
this  is  to  some  measure  the  case,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  with 
the  present  show  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-colours.  This 
is  the  seventh  time  that  the  stout  little  boy  with  inadequate 
wings,  who  sports  on  the  cover  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Institute, 
has  so  roguishly  offered  to  draw  back  the  curtain  in  front  of  his 
easel.  When  we  saw  that  infant  first  he  served  to  introduce  us 
to  a  variety  of  interesting  artists,  whose  first  love  seems  to  have 
cooled.  The  founder  of  the  Institute  was  Sir  James  Linton,  whose 
occasional  work  in  oil  we  always  welcome  ;  but  he  does  not  exhibit 
this  year,  although  he  still  is  President.  Other  absentees  among 
the  leading  members  of  the  Society  are  Messrs.  Boughton,  Fred 
Barnard,  Charles  Green,  Ilerkomer,  R.  W.  Macbeth,  Henry 
Moore,  Shannon,  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  Caton  Woodville,  and  "W. 
Dendy  Sadler.  In  other  words,  almost  without  exception,  the 
leading  artists  who  first  gave  its  cachet  to  the  Institute  have,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  not  been  moved  this  year  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  patronage.  This  is  a  matter  by  no  means  of  indif- 
ference, because  such  a  state  of  things  shows,  either  that  the 
Institute  holds  its  exhibition  at  a  time  of  year  when  it  is  irksome 
to  a  leading  painter  to  get  his  work  ready,  or  else  that  something 
in  the  constitution  of  the  body  has  lessened  the  interest  which  its 
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founders  felt  for  it.  But  unless  something  is  done  to  quicken  that 
interest,  the  conductors  of  the  Institute  must  expect  a  diminution 
of  public  attention. 

The  general  level  of  execution  at  the  present  exhibition  is,  not- 
withstanding, rather  high.  The  lawlessness  of  art  in  England  at 
this  moment  is,  however,  in  the  absence  of  commanding  examples, 
curiously  shown.  There  is  no  standard  of  merit,  no  uniformity 
of  style ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  opposite  schools  have  their 
examples  hung  side  by  side.  Here  are  stippled  purple  landscapes 
in  the  mode  of  Samuel  Palmer,  and  here  are  misty  emulations  of 
Corot's  latest  manner.  On  one  hand  figure-painting  which 
would  have  pleased  Augustus  Egg,  and  on  the  other  imitations 
of  Bastien  Lepage.  The  visitor  who  wishes  to  amuse  himself  by 
accentuating  these  violent  and  discordant  notes  may  turn  from 
the  following  of  Manet  (382)  to  the  peculiar  touch  of  Mr.  Frith 
(412),  from  the  school  of  Lepage  (286)  to  Mr.  Cooper's  sheep 
( 295),  from  imitation  of  Mason  (486)  to  imitation  of  Overbeek 
(500).  The  effect  is  bewildering  ;  and  if  he  desires  a  final  shock, 
let  him  study  the  contrast  between  the  extremely  eccentric 
roughly-sketched  head  of  a  little  red-nosed  girl  (254),  in  the 
latest  French  manner,  and  the  highly-finished  Academic  group 
in  tinted  wax  (253)  which  hangs  above  it.  Everything  seems  to 
be  welcome  at  the  Institute,  which  has  evidently  no  exclusive 
pride. 

The  best  figure-piece  this  year,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  is  Mr. 
F.  D.  Millet's  "The  Best  Trump"  (184) — two  men  in  seven- 
teenth-century dress  playing  cards  in  a  country  kitchen.  The 
pigeon's  head,  as  he  bends  over  the  fatal  trump,  is  admirably  de- 
signed, and  all  the  accessories,  which  are  simple,  and  not  too  much 
crowded,  .are  excellent.  The  rook,  whose  back  is  to  the  light,  has 
offered  difficulties  which  Mr.  Millet  has  not  wholly  overcome. 
Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "  Evening  Mist  "  (429)  is  a  very  care- 
fully-modelled, large,  nude  figure  of  a  girl,  with  flowing  soft  red 
hair,  rising  slowly  out  of  reeds  and  vapoury  water,  as  though 
drawn  upwards  by  an  unseen  power — that  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
care  with  which  this  beautiful  study  is  painted  demands  respect, 
although  the  motive  is  neither  particularly  happy  nor  strikingly 
intelligible.  Of  several  careful  Academic-subject  pieces  we  may 
combine  our  impressions.  Mr.  Havnes-Williams's  "  The  Proposal  " 
(253),  Mr.  John  Scott's  "  What's  the  Matter?  "(33),  and  Mr.  Blair 
Leighton's  "  What  Shall  I  Say  ?  "  (310)  are  "powder-pieces"  of 
the  kind  so  characteristic  of  the  English  school  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  skillfully  composed,  neatly  painted,  each  engaged  in 
"  telling  a  story,"  either  sentimentally,  as  in  the  first  instance,  or 
humorously,  as  in  the  second,  or  romantically,  as  in  the  third. 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  them  is  that,  from  any  truly 
artistic  point  of  view,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  painted  at  all. 
The  cleverest  of  the  three  is,  without  question,  No.  253,  with  its 
attenuated  grace  and  waxen  polish. 

Excellent  landscapes  are  not  rare  at  the  Institute.  The  place 
of  honour  in  the  Central  Gallery  is  given  to  Mr.  Frank  Walton 
for  his  large  and  highly-finished  "  Leith  Hill  "  (,236),  a  harmo- 
nious effect  of  autumn  foliage.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  gone  a  little  out 
of  his  usual  beat,  and  reminds  us  somewhat  of  an  early  Cecil 
Lawson,  in  his  capital  river-scene,  "  The  Lull  before  the  Storm  " 
(240).  There  are  several  good  landscapes  on  this  same  wall — Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes's  brilliant,  but  not  too  brilliant,  "Bank  whereon 
the  Wild  Thyme  grows"  (219%  Mr.  Adam  Proctor's  soft,  wet 
meadow,  called  "The  Upland  Fold"  (213),  and  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde's  "  Pastoral"  (247),  moonlight  mingled  with  light  of  sun- 
set in  the  warm  foliage  of  pollard  poplars.  In  the  West  Gallery 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Allan's  "Gathering  Wild  Flowers "(23)  is  an 
eminently  fresh  and  breezy  study  of  moorland.  Mr.  Joseph 
Farquharson's  sheep  (45)  in  snow  are  too  blue  in  their  fleeces  for  j 
the  light  around  them.  Mr.  Harry  Hine  paints  a  wild  sea-effect  I 
well  in  his  "  Swinge  off  Alderney  "  (62).  Mr.  Fulleylove  has 
achieved  a  signal  success  with  his  great  portrait  of  Hampton 
Court,  "  A  Royal  Palace"  (94),  the  most  important  work  he  has 
hitherto  produced.  Charming  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  as  true  | 
as  it  is  original,  is  Mr.  Brewtnall's  "Under  the  Silver  Moon" 
( n  8),  a  study  of  light  on  a  calm  sea  breaking  in  ripple.  The 
gradations  of  colour  here  are  singularly  subtle,  the  iron-grey  sky, 
the  golden  sheen  of  the  horizon,  the  vitreous  green  of  the  sea, 
the  grey  of  the  wave,  the  reflected  blue  of  the  wet  sea-sand,  all  ' 
combining  to  form  a  harmony  of  moonlight  on  the  waters.  It  j 
may  be  compared  with  a  less  entirely  successful,  but  still  very  i 
clever,  rendering  of  a  similar  theme  in  the  East  Gallery,  Mr.  j 
Alexander  Harrison's  "  Evening  "  (458),  sunset  iridescence  on  ' 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  dark  stream  closely  shaded  by  I 
overhanging  foliage.  Mr.  Cdtman  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  "  The  Ferry,  Christchurch  "  (137),  broad,  simple, 
and  full  of  warm,  glowing  light.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd's  "  Our  Ducks  " 
(145),  in  a  similar  key  of  sunset  colour,  forms  a  good  pendant 
to  it.  Mr.  Morton's  "Hazy  Morning,  Dieppe  "  (173),  would  de- 
mand fuller  praise  if  its  clever  tones  were  not  so  uniformly  glassy. 
Mr.  Walter  Osborne  has  chosen  a  beautiful  moment — when,  in  a 
country  town,  the  red  light  of  evening  catches  the  tops  of  the 
houses  in  a  street — for  his  "  Cherry  Pipe  "  (300).  Very  delicate 
and  complete  is  Mr.  Bright  Morris's  "The  Mill  Dam"  (314). 
Neither  the  "  St.  Swithin's  Summer"  (350)  of  Mr.  David  Murray 
or  the  "Shiplake  Hill"  (367)  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  though  each 
is  accomplished^  is  quite  up  to  the  highest  level  of  either  of  these 
distinguished  painters.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  large  "  My  Lady's 
Garden1' (3 58)^ 'which  holds  a  place  of  honour,  is  spoiled  by  its 
bad,  raw  colour.    Mr.  Yeend  King's  "The  Orchard  "  (526)  de- 


serves notice,  and  Mr.  Hope  McLachlan's  "  October  Storm  "  (567) 
comes  near  being  very  fine  indeed. 

Some  of  the  best  pictures  at  the  Institute  come  under  none  of 
the  categories  yet  considered.  Mr.  Reginald  Arnold's  girl  in 
brown  fur  (226),  and  Mr.  Percy Bigland's  "  Miss  Catherine  Holt" 
(55),  in  white  satin  and  white  fox,  are  among  the  few  good  three- 
quarters-length  portraits.  A  brilliant  sketch  by  Mr.  James  Clark 
is  "  Bride  of  the  Bedouin  "  (246).  What  has  happened  to  Mr. 
John  Reid,  whose  manner  of  painting  becomes  more  and  more 
unruly  and  eccentric?  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr.  Reid  now 
paints  wholly  with  the  palette-knife,  and  the  result  is  madden- 
ing, so  evenly  is  the  very  good  balanced  by  the  very  bad.  His 
harbour-piece  (8)  has  an  excellent  background,  but  the  waves  in 
the  foreground  are  the  very  worst  we  ever  saw.  Again,  in  "  His 
Toll  was  kind  and  fair  "(593)  the  rich  blues  are  most  enjoyable, 
and  the  fisherman's  head  stands  out  with  great  solidity,  but  the 
painting  of  the  foreground  is  positively  criminal.  Will  no  one 
present  Mr.  Reid  with  a  set  of  brushes  ?  An  ideal  head  of  a 
woman,  peering  through  a  mass  of  dark  and  shining  leaves,  is 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Stock's  "  Ivy  Fantasy"  (417).  M.  Fantin-Latour 
is  an  artist  for  whose  powers  we  have  very  great  respect  ; 
but  we  do  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  his  "  Songe "  (512),  a 
sort  of  Sir  Noel  Paton  group  of  fays  and  fairies  floating  about 
over  a  prostrate  dreamer  in  a  forest.  We  have  kept  two  en- 
tirely delightful  pictures  for  the  last.  Mr.  Dollman  has  done 
nothing  better  than  his  "  Content "  (549),  eight  well-groomed 
donkeys  who  have  strayed  into  a  little  wilderness  of  silvery 
thistles,  and  are  having  "a  rattling  good  time"  there.  The  tones 
of  the  buff  sand,  the  pale  thistles,  and  the  rich  brown  of  the  asses 
are  admirably  rendered.  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes  deserves  great 
credit  for  her  "Waiting  for  Santa  Clans"  (639),  a  comfortable 
infant,  which  has  just  been  washed,  toasting  itself  in  front  of 
the  nursery  fire,  hemmed  in  by  towels.  The  textures  and  the 
reflected  lights  in  this  little  composition  are  given  with  a  rare 
feeling  for  beauty. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  announcement  that  Messrs.  Novello  have  this  season  dis- 
continued their  Oratorio  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  has 
left  the  Royal  Choral  Society  practically  in  undisputed  possession 
of  this  field  of  music.  On  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  this  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  regretted 
that  no  regular  series  of  oratorios  should  be  given  during  the 
winter  in  any  smaller  concert-room  than  the  vast  amphitheatre  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  which  is  but  little  fitted  to  works  demanding 
delicacy  of  detail  rather  than  breadth  of  outline.  This  was  felt 
on  last  Wednesday  week,  when  the  Royal  Choral  Society  opened 
its  season  by  a  performance  of  Berlioz's  Faust.  Although  the 
work  has  by  this  time  become  such  a  favourite  with  London 
audiences  that  it  now  takes  a  recognized  place  in  the  repertory  of 
the  Choir  which  Mr.  Barnby  has  so  admirably  trained,  those  ama- 
teurs who  remember  its  revival  at  St.  James's  Hall  some  years 
ago,  under  Sir  Charles  HalltS's  conductorship,  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  lessened  effect  it  produces  when  performed  in  the 
overgrown  Kensington  concert -room.  For  this  no  blame  rests  with 
either  conductor  or  performers.  In  every  respect  the  performance 
was  excellent ;  but  Berlioz's  masterpiece  depends  so  much  for  its 
charm  upon  his  admirable  orchestration,  and  the  music  for  the 
solo  voices  demands  such  delicacy  of  nuance,  that  much  must  of 
necessity  be  lost  when  the  work  is  performed  in  a  hall  where  no 
orchestral  playing  can  properly  be  heard,  and  where  solo  voices 
lose  half  their  individuality  in  the  immense  space  they  have  to 
fill.  With  some  of  Berlioz's  works  this  would  not  be  so  much 
felt  as  with  the  Faust,  and  it  might  be  worth  Mr.  Barnby 's 
consideration  whether  a  performance  of  either  the  "  Messe  de^ 
Morts  "  or  the  "  Te  Denm  "  would  not  be  successful  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  Difficult  as  both  works  are,  his  fine  Choir  would  do  ample 
justice  to  them,  and  both  were  designed  by  the  composer  for  per- 
formance upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  Faust.  The  solos  on  the 
25th  ultimo  were  taken  by  Mme.  Albani,  Messrs.  Iver  McKay 
and  Henschel.  Apart  from  a  tendency  to  over-emphasis — a  fault 
which  is  excusable  at  the  Albert  Hall — Mme.  Albani's  per- 
formance was  very  fine.  Mr.  McKay  sang  well  in  the  less  dramatic 
portions  of  the  work,  but  was  unsatisfactory  whenever  the  music 
demanded  passion.  Mr.  Henschel  is  apt  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  declamation.  The  singer  should  not  forget  that  the  word* 
may  be  enunciated  at  the  expense  of  the  notes.  This  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  rare  in  England,  where  too  often  the  exact  contrary 
is  heard,  but  it  is  one  which  frequently  mars  Mr.  Ilenschel's 
performances.  The  chief  honours  of  the  evening  rested  with  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  both  of  which  did  Mr.  Barnby  infinite  credit. 

The  three  concerts  given  by  Sehor  Sarasate  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America — whither  all  singers  and  instrumentalists 
seem  nowadays  to  be  bound — attracted  immense  audiences  to 
St.  James's  Hall,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  especially  being 
one  of  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  the  building.  The  pro- 
gramme included  only  one  novelty — namely,  an  admirably  con- 
scientious and  musicianly  transcription  for  violin  and  orchestra 
by  Saint-Sacns,  of  the  Saraband  from  Bach's  third  Suite  Anglaise 
for  Clavecin.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Spanish  violinist  played  in 
familiar  fashion  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  Saint-Saens's  In- 
troduction and  Rondo  Capriccioso  for  violin  and  orchestra,  his  own 
Fantasia  on  Bizet's  Carmen,  and  no  less  than  three  encore-pieces. 
The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G  Cusins,  played 
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the  overture  to  Lalo's  opera  Le  Hoi  <f  I ~s,  a  grave  and  dignified 
■work,  which,  though  it  suffers  from  being  disconnected  from  the 
opera  to  which  it  forms  the  prelude,  created  a  more  favourable 
impression  than  on  its  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday 
Concerts  last  year.  The  programme  also  included  Liszt's  Poeme 
Symphonique  "  Hungaria,"  an  incoherent,  wearisome,  and  ugly 
composition,  the  playing  of  which  did  not  atone  for  the  wotul 
lack  of  interest  of  the  music. 

Last  Saturday's  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  opened  with  a 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Concert  Overture,  "  Robert  Bruce," 
the  first  orchestral  work  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Simpson,  a  composer  whose 
name  is  new  to  amateurs.  The  plan  of  the  overture  is  much  on 
the  lines  of  Liszt's  "  PoemesSymphoniques,"and  betrays  through- 
out the  composer's  foreign  education.  The  work  is  mainly  in- 
tended to  depict,  by  the  ingenious  use  of  various  themes,  the 
gloomy  and  vengeful  struggles  and  final  victory  of  the  Scotch 
hero  whose  name  it  bears,  "  local  colour "  being  imparted  by 
the  abundant  use  of  the  national  song  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  "Wallace 
bled.''  Mr.  Simpson's  strongest  point  is  his  use  of  the  orchestra ; 
in  this  he  shows  signs  of  promise  ;  but  the  work  on  the  whole  is 
patchy  in  etlect,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  cleverness  rather 
than  of  originality.  According  to  the  Programme-book,  the 
young  composer  has  other  orchestral  works  still  in  manuscript ; 
it  remains  for  him  to  show  in  them  whether  he  is  merely 
a  clever  student  or  a  composer  with  something  original  to  say. 
The  rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of  well-known  works.  Herr 
Hans  Wessely  gave  a  manly  and  vigorous  rendering  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Violin  Concerto,  besides  playing  Wieniawski's  hackneyed 
Polonaise,  both  of  which  performances  deserve  high  praise. 
Schumann's  beautiful  Symphony  in  B  fiat,  No.  i,  and  the  Intro- 
duction, Apprentices'  Dance,  and  Procession  of  Meistersingers, 
from  Act  III.  of  Wagner's  Meistersinger,  were  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  a  manner  which  left  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  was  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  setting  of  Moore's  "There's  a  bower  of  roses  by 
Bendemeer's  stream,"  from  Professor  Stanford's  Veiled  Prophet, 
besides  singing  a  rather  uninteresting  song  of  Massenet's. 

At  the  Saturday  Popidar  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the 
end,  the  chief  attraction  was  Cherubini's  fine  Quartet  in  F,  the 
second  of  the  three  posthumous  works  of  the  great  Florentine 
master  which  were  first  heard  in  London  last  season,  at  Sir 
Charles  Hallo's  Chamber  Concerts.  The  work  was  fully  dis- 
cussed upon  that  occasion,  and  the  performance  last  Saturday 
confirmed  the  high  opinion  then  expressed  as  to  its  merits. 
It  fully  deserves  a  permanent  place  in  the  repertory  of  Mr. 
Chappell's  concerts,  and  every  successive  hearing  will  cer- 
tainly increase  the  esteem  in  which  it  deserves  to  be  held  by 
musicians.  Mme.  Haas,  who  was  the  pianist  at  the  concert,  in- 
troduced another  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  brilliant  and  scholarly 
Introduction  and  Fugue  in  E  flat  minor,  the  composition  of 
Herr  Alexis  Hollander,  a  Silesian  composer,  who,  though  little 
known  in  this  country,  has  recently  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  Germany.  The  programme  also  included  Beet- 
hoven's beautiful  Sonata  in  A  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello, 
which  was  admirably  played  by  Signor  Piatti  and  Mme.  Haas, 
violin  solos  by  Leclair  and  Joachim,  and  songs  by  Mr.  Hen- 
schel  and  Purcell.  The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  Henschel.  At  the 
last  Monday  Popular  Concert  Signor  Piatti  introduced  a  Largo 
and  Allemande  by  Attilio  Ariosti,  a  composer  of  the  earlv 
eighteenth  century,  who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  a  notable 
person  in  his  day.  Originally  a  Dominican  monk,  he  obtained  an 
ecclesiastical  dispensation  from  his  vows  and  devoted  himself  to 
music.  Many  of  his  operas  were  successful  in  Italy-  and  Germany, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  London,  together  with  Buononcini  and 
Handel,  to  supply  new  works  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Hay- 
market.  His  lessons  for  the  Viola  d'Amore,  from  which  the 
pieces  played  last  Monday  were  selected,  were  amongst  his 
latest  compositions.  To  judge  from  Signor  Piatti's  musicianly 
transcriptions,  Ariosti's  music  cannot  have  possessed  much  in- 
dividuality ;  it  contains  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar 
compositions  of  a  h,ost  of  other  contemporary  musicians,  though 
it  is  graceful  and  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to.  In  response  to 
an  encore,  Signor  Piatti  played  his  own  "  Ossian's  Song."  The 
rest  of  Monday's  programme  consisted  of  such  familiar  works  as 
Mozart's  String  Quartet  in  A  major,  No.  5,  Schubert's  Pianoforte 
Trio  in  B  flat,  Op.  99,  and  Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp  major, 
Op.  28,  No.  2,  and  Toccata  in  C  major,  Op.  7,  for  pianoforte  solo. 
The  latter  were  played,  in  her  usual  admirable  manner,  by  Miss 
Agnes  Zimmermann.  The  vocal  numbers  included  Duets  for 
Contralto  and  Baritone,  by  Dvorak  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Thomas,  sung 
by  Miss  Lena  Little  and  Herr  Max  Heinrich.  Mr.  Thomas's 
graceful  compositions  were  especially  welcome  ;  though  slight  in 
character,  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  full  of  a  poetic  charm 
which  is  too  rare  a  gift  in  these  days,  when  the  purely  lyrical 
faculty  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  amongst  composers. 

Mr.  Kuhe's  second  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  last  Monday, 
attracted  an  enormous  audience,  which  filled  every  corner  of  the 
huge  building  to  overflowing.  The  main  attraction  was  the 
appearance  of  Mme.  Patti,  who,  besides  singing  the  Shadow  Song 
from  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah,  the  Scena  and  "  Legende  de  la  Fille 
du  Paria,"  from  Delibes'  Lakm6  (the  latter  part  of  which  she 
repeated  for  an  encore),  and  the  Scotch  ballad  "  Robin  Adair," 
gave,  in  response  to  the  prolonged  applause  with  which  her  per- 
formances were  greeted,  Bishop's  "  Dome,  Sweet  Home,"  Hook's 


"  'Twas  within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town  "  and  "  Comin'  thro' 
the  Rye."  The  rest  of  the  programme  was  more  interesting 
than  is  often  the  case  when  the  famous  prima  donna  ap- 
pears. Mile.  Douilly  created  a  very  favourable  impression  by 
lier  singing  of  the  page's  song  from  Les  Huguenots,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  "  My  dearest  heart,"  and  Tosti's  "  Venetian  Song." 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  gave  a  magnificent  performance  of  the 
Scena  "Lend  me  your  aid,"  from  Gounod's  Heine  de  Saba, 
besides  singing  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "  Come,  Margarita,  come," 
and  "  The  Distant  Shore " ;  and  Mrs.  Henschel  won  a  well- 
dpserved  encore  for  her  singing  of  Handel's  charming  "  Lusinghe 
piu  care,"  from  Alcssandro,  besides  joining  her  husband  in  the 
Duet  from  Boieldieu's  Nouveau  Seigneur  du  Village,  "  Je  vais 
rester  a  cette  place."  Mr.  Durward  Lely,  whose  singing  has  much 
improved  since  he  left  the  Savoy  Theatre,  gave  a  correct,  if  some- 
what tame,  rendering  of  Handel's  "  "Where'er  you  walk,"  and  Mr. 
Henschel  declaimed  with  due  emphasis  the  rather  uninteresting 
Scena  from  "Wagner's,  Tannhiiuser,  "  Blick'  ich  umher."  Instru- 
mental performances  were  given  by  Herr  Johannes  Wolf,  who 
played  the  last  two  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto 
and  Wieniawski's  Fantasia  on  Russian  Airs,  and  by  an  efficient 
orchestra,  under  the  conductorship  of  Herr  Willielm  Ganz. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THROUGHOUT  the  week  the  short  loan  market  has  been 
easy,  while  the  discount  market  has  been  firm,  at  about 
4  per  cent.,  or  very  slightly  under.  This  is  a  not  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  times  like  the  present,  when  money,  accumulated 
to  meet  demands  that  it  is  known  will  shortly  arise,  is  lent  out 
for  a  brief  period,  and  depresses  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  short 
loan  market.  The  contrast  is  an  indication,  not  of  abundance  in 
the  supply  of  money,  but  rather  that  the  supply  will  diminish 
considerably  before  long.  In  the  present  case  it  is  known  that 
there  will  almost  immediately  be  a  very  considerable  decline  in 
the  supply  quite  independently  of  any  gold  shipments  that  may  take 
place.  And  as  the  matter  illustrates  the  working  of  our 
banking  law,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  special  attention 
to  it. 

On  the  nth  of  November — Term  Day,  as  it  is  called — there 
are  a  great  number  of  payments  to  be  made  in  Scotland,  with  the 
result  that,  in  anticipation  of  them,  there  is  always  an  expansion 
of  the  note  circulation.  But  when  the  banks  issue  notes  beyond 
their  authorized  issue,  they  have  to  keep  an  equivalent  amount 
of  gold,  and  the  law  requires  a  sworn  return  to  be  made  up  every 
four  weeks.  This  year  it  appears  that  the  week  in  which  the 
returns  are  to  be  made  up  falls  so  that  the  gold  has  not  to  be 
taken  from  London  to  Scotland  until  after  Term  Day — that  is, 
until  the  cause  of  the  expansion  has  actually  passed  away. 
The  banks,  of  course,  will  not  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  con- 
veying gold  from  London  to  Scotland  and  back  again  until  the 
necessity  arises,  and,  therefore,  the  withdrawals  for  Scotland, 
which  usually  take  place  about  the  beginning  of  November,  are 
postponed  this  year  until  quite  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  will  next  week 
have  to  be  sent  from  London  to  Scotland,  and,  probably,  within  a 
week  or  two  later  it  will  all  come  back.  Even  if  it  be  maintained 
that  gold  ought  to  be  held  by  the  banks  for  every  note  they  issue, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  compel  them  to  cany  the  metal  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  this  way.  Would  it,  not  be  simpler,  and 
quite  as  safe,  to  accept  a  certificate  from  the  Bank  of  England 
setting  forth  that  the  Scotch  banks  have  deposited  with  it  the 
amount  of  gold  required  to  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  their 
notes  ? 

The  price  of  silver  has  advanced  this  week  to  435<2.  per  oz.,  a  rise  of 
about  id.  per  ox.  since  May,  or  not  far  short  of  5  percent.  Besides 
the  Mint,  there  is  another  large  purchaser  in  the  market.  Some  say 
it  is  the  Austrian  Government,  and  some  suspect  it  to  be  a  syndi- 
cate of  American  speculators.  Whoever  the  purchaser  may  be, 
whether  a  Government  or  a  group  of  great  capitalists,  the 
broker  acting  for  him,  it,  or  them,  has  apparently  command  of  im- 
mense sums,  for  he  seems  capable  of  purchasing  all  the  amounts 
ofl'ered  to  him,  however  large,  and  at  advancing  quotations.  It  is 
expected  that  Congress  will,  in  its  coming  session,  double  the 
amount  of  silver  which  must  be  coined  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bland  Act ;  therefore  it  is  thought  probable  that  some  of  the 
great  American  speculators  may  have  combined  to  buy  the  metal 
cheap  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  at  a  handsome  profit,  by-and-bye, 
to  the  American  Mint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the 
Austrian  Government  has  for  some  time  past  been  negotiating 
with  the  Hungarian  Government  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  ;  and  it  is  thought  it  may  have  the  intention  of  adopt- 
ing the  single  silver  standard.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
it  is  the  Austrian  Gowrnment  which  is  buying.  It  seems  hardly 
probable,  however,  that  Austria-Hungary  "will  adopt  the  single 
silver  standard ;  for  financially  and  commercially  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  so  closely  connected  with  Germany  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  them  to  adopt  a  monetary  system 
unlike  the  German. 

The  pause  in  Stock  Exchange   speculation  has  continued 
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this  week.  The  course  of  the  money  market  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  is  uncertain.  The  speculation,  in  industrial  securities 
more  particularly,  all  over  Germany  is  very  wild  :  and,  though 
the  monthly  Liquidation  has  been  got  over  safely,  the  difficulties 
remain.  In  Paris  those  who  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Copper  Crash  are  still  selling, 
while  banks  and  syndicates  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  hold 
immense  quantities  of  Argentine  securities  which  the  public  will 
not  buy  from  them.  The  banking  and  building  crisis  in  Italy 
still  continues.  And  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public becomes  more  threatening  every  day.  The  premium  on 
gold  is  nearly  120  per  cent.  Indeed,  private  telegrams  say  that 
it  is  considerably  higher.  And  it  is  evident  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  restore  confidence  have  failed.  The  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  is  putting  a  bold  face  upon  matters.  It 
refused  the  conditions  required  by  the  London  and  Paris  bankers 
who  had  agreed  to  lend  it  eight  millions  sterling,  alleging 
that  it  has  money  enough  for  all  its  requirements.  And  it 
has  ordered  the  sale  of  216,000  square  miles  of  land  at  a 
minimum  price  of  two  gold  dollars  per  hectare.  This  is  an 
area  considerably  larger  than  all  France,  and  somewhat  larger 
even  than  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany.  If  the  price  is 
realized  it  will  give  the  Government  about  24  millions  sterling. 
But  then  there  are  conditions  for  colonizing  the  land  with  certain 
nationalities,  one-third  English,  one-third  Italian,  one-sixth 
Spanish,  and  the  remainder  French  and  Belgian,  which  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  complied  with.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  these  and 
other  adverse  circumstances,  the  general  impression  is  that  the  new 
year  will  witness  even  a  bolder  and  larger  speculation  than  was 
seen  this  year.  One  other  circumstance  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
speculation  in  South  African  land  and  mining  shares  of  all  kinds 
has  practically  come  to  an  end,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events. 
Buying  has  almost  ceased,  and  few  jobbers  are  willing  to  buy 
even  a  hundred  shares. 

There  are  rumours  that  the  French  Government  is  preparing  a 
great  funding  and  conversion  operation.  The  unfunded  debt  of 
France  is  of  enormous  magnitude — over  1 50  millions  sterling,  if 
the  Six  Year  and  other  bonds  are  included.  It  is  said  that 
the  larger  part  of  this  debt  is  about  to  be  funded,  and  that, 
to  a  large  extent  at  all  events,  the  interest  will  be  provided 
by  offering  such  terms  to  the  holders  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  as  will  induce  them  to  convert.  When  the  Five  per  Cents 
were  converted  a  promise  was  given  that  they  would  not  be 
converted  again  for  ten  years.  The  conversion,  therefore,  must 
be  optional ;  but  it  is  said  that  such  favourable  terms  will  be 
offered  as  are  sure  to  be  accepted. 

It  seems  now  as  if  the  reorganization  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  ¥6  Company  would  be  accomplished  after  all.  The 
Bondholders'  Committee  have  offered  to  recommend  the  bond- 
holders to  accept,  if  the  interest  of  the  Income  Bonds  is  made 
accumulative.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  bondholders  are 
asked  to  accept  a  part  of  their  principal  in  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
which  are  to  be  a  first  charge,  and  the  remaining  part,  with  com- 
pensation for  the  reduction  in  interest,  in  Income  Bonds  bearing 
5  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  interest  to  be  payable  only  when  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  earned.  The  demand  now  is  that,  if  not 
earned  in  one  year,  the  interest  is  to  go  on  accumulating,  and  to 
be  paid  whenever  earned  subsequently. 

The  activity  in  the  iron  market  continues,  but  the  price  remains 
little  higher  than  a  week  ago,  being  just  about  60s.  a  ton.  The 
coal  market,  too,  is  exceedingly  active,  and  the  consumption  of 
copper  has  likewise  immensely  increased.  While  the  copper 
corner  in  Paris  lasted,  consumption  was  checked  by  the  ex- 
cessively high  price,  and,  consequently,  stocks  accumulated.  Since 
the  copper  crash  the  consumption  has  increased  enormously.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  the  great  banks  in  Paris,  which  took  over  the 
stock  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Societe  des  Mtstaux,  have 
been  selling  on  a  considerable  scale,  so  that  the  consumption  has 
really  increased  more  than  the  published  figures  represent. 
While  such  immense  stocks  continue  in  Paris,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  material  rise  in  price  can  take  place  ;  but  business  is  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  the  shares  of  copper-mining  Companies  are 
again  rising.  In  every  direction  evidence  is  thus  being  afforded 
that  the  trade  improvement  is  steadily  growing.  Naturally  the 
workpeople  all  over  the  country  are  insisting  upon  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  their  employers  are  making,  and  very  generally 
an  advance  in  wages  is  being  conceded,  in  many  cases  the 
advance  being  on  very  large  advances  previously  made.  There 
is  one  demand  of  the  workpeople,  however,  which  is  likely  to 
lead  before  long  to  serious  disputes,  and  that  is,  for  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  October  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Compared  with  October  of  last  year  the  value  of  the 
imports  shows  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  of  about 
10  per  cent.  In  the  exports  the  increase  is  very  general.  In 
the  imports  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantities  of  tea,  spirits, 
wine,  and  tobacco  taken  for  consumption,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  improvement  in  trade  and  the  rise  in  wages. 


MOELIOS  AGONISTES. 
(A  Fragment.) 

MORLIOS.     CHORUS  OF  HECKLEKS. 


CIIO.  Our  bosoms,  like  pomegranates  at  the  prime, 
Swell  with  the  juice  of  questions.    Wilt  thou  hear? 
Mor.  Ay,  ask  and  fear  not :  heckle  :  fire  away. 
Cho.  What  if  a  man  be  doubly  qualified  ? 
Mor.  One  man,  one  vote ;  ye  know  the  spoken  word. 
C110.  Three  years  gone  by,  what  help  in  Parliament  ? 
Mor.  Nay  but,  lest  age  corrupt  it,  let  it  cease. 
Cho.  Is  it  for  good  that  members  serve  for  nought  ? 
Mor.  Yet  better  that  they  serve  ye  for  a  wage. 
Cho.  Home  Rule,  a  word  of  many  sounds,  and  dark. 
Mor.  Too  dark  to  darken  this  our  speech  withal. 
Cho.  Us  too  it  doth  befog,  leading  astray. 
Mor.  Catch  then  the  hare  yourselves  have  set  afoot. 
Cho.  Take  we  the  land,  and  with  the  land  the  mines  ? 
Mor.  Buying  or  seizing  them  ?    Make  clear  your  rede. 
Cho.  Nay,  none  but  fools  will  market  with  a  thief. 
Mor.  Hermes  to  help  !  what  word  hath  'scaped  your  lips  ? 
Cho.  Not  ours  the  word,  but  Spencer's :  blame  thou  him. 
Mor.  But,  what  if  Spencer  have  recalled  the  word  ? 
Cho.  It  skills  not  to  recall  it :  truth  prevails. 
Mor.  Eternal  is  it :  have  ye  more  to  say  ? 

Cho. 

The  little  school  children, 

Whose  charge  is  the  State's, 
Shall  we  cease  from  bewild'ring 
Their  breakfastless  pates  ? 
Will  thou  vote  for  their  free  education  and  saddle  their  grub 
on  the  rates? 

Mor. 

When  those  cannot  pay  it 
Who  should  be  amerced, 
The  State  must  defray  it, 
If  worst  comes  to  worst. 
But  private  endeavour,  it  may  be,  should  try  the  experiment 
first. 

Cho. 

Wilt  grant  to  the  pauper 

Those  rights  he  doth  lack, 
Rights  held  by  the  law  per- 
Tinaciously  back  ? 
Wilt  abolish  the  harsh  regulation  that  separates  Jill  from 
her  Jack  ? 

Mor. 

I  would  not  the  "  Union  " 

Affections  should  kill ; 
Or  forbid  the  communion 
Of  old  Jack  and  Jill. 
But  I  won't,  if  I  know  it,  allow  them  to  multiply  paupers 
at  will. 

Cho. 

Shall  we  find  thee  defying 

Conservative  fears  ? 
Shall  we  see  thee  denying 
The  "  wisdom  of  years  ? 
Art  thou  down  on  inherited  office,  and  game  to  extinguish  the 
Peers  ? 

Mor. 

Ye  know  I  would  mend  them, 

Or  end  them,  our  Lords ; 
But  do  ye  intend  them 
Alone  by  your  words  ? 
Unfold  me  this  thought,  lest  our  purposes  cross  as  the  crossing 
of  swords. 

Cho: 

Thou  seest,  thou  sayest, 

Misjudging  us  not ; 
Understand  us  thou  mayest 
To  go  for  the  lot. 
Wilt  thou  go  for  the  Monarchy,  also,  and  send  Crown  and 
Sceptre  to  pot  ? 

Mor. 

Nay,  reckon  not  those  things 

Within  my  design ; 
For  destruction  of  most  things 
Though  game  to  combine, 
At  destroying  the  Throne,  as  a  statesman,  I  draw  a  provisional 
line. 
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REVIEWS. 


POPULAR  SOSGS  OF  FRANCE.* 

THE  study  of  popular  songs  was  comparatively  neglected  in 
France  till  the  Commission  of  1S52.  The  fruits  of  that 
Commission  were  the  collection  of  six  large  manuscript  volumes, 
now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  is  a  pity  that 
thev  are  not  printed.  French  Governments  are  usually  liberal 
in  "these  matters.  Meanwhile,  many  authors— the  Comte  de 
Puvniaigre,  M.  Blade,  M.  S6billot,  M.  Damage  Arband,  M.  E. 
Holland,  and  others — have  collected  and  published  the  ballads  and 
ditties,  of  which  Gerard  de  Nerval  had  already  given  specimens 
in  Sylvie.  The  Aeademie  des  Beaux  Arts  recently  proposed,  as  I 
a  subject  for  one  of  its  prizes,  "  Popular  Melodies  and  Songs  in 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  The  relations  of  the  musical  accompaniments 
to  Church  and  to  general  music  were  especially  to  be  studied. 
The  prize  was  gained  by  M.  Julien  Tiersot,  whose  book  is  now 
published.  About  the  technicalities  of  the  second  part,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  music,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  ;  it  is  mainly 
matter  for  pure  musical  criticism.  But  the  earlier  division  of  M. 
Tiersot's  volume  is  of  interest  to  all  students  of  popular  tradi- 
tion. Unluckily,  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  essay 
to  discuss  the  relations  between  the  popular  traditional  poetry  of 
France  and  that  of  other  European  countries.  That  subject  is 
nowhere  so  well  illustrated  as  in  Professor  Child's  English  arid 
Scotch  Popular  Ballads,  of  which  thesixth  volume  is  now  in  thehands 
of  subscribers.  M.  Tiersot  is  chiefly  interested  in  French  chansons. 
He  briefly  enumerates  the  various  poetical  influences,  Greek, 
Boruan,  Celtic,  Ecclesiastic,  and  Teutonic,  which  touched  the 
country  in  early  historical  times,  and  he  repeats  much  that  M. 
L<5on  Gautier  had  already  cited  about  references  to  popular  poetry 
in  the  Carolingian  era.  He  then  reaches  the  old  narrative  ballads 
still  extant  in  France  ;  ballads,  as  it  happens,  by  no  means  so 
numerous,  beautiful,  and  interesting  as  those  of  the  Scotch 
Border,  of  modern  Greece,  of  Denmark,  and  other  lands.  He 
quotes  the  ballad  of  "Jean  Benaud,"  well  known  from  M. 
Bossetti's  version,  "  John  of  Tours."  A  fragment  of  a  Scotch 
variant  survives  in  a  Scotch  dance  rhyme  for  children,  a 
rande,  as  it  is  called  in  France.  Spain,  Daly,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
have  also,  as  M.  Tiersot  remarks,  their  variants,  and  M.  Gaston 
Paris  (Revue  Critique,  i.  302)  is  inclined  to  believe  in  a  Celtic 
original.  Another  widespread  song,  older  than  the  Odyssey 
doubtless,  is  that  concerning  the  husband's  return  from  the  wars 
after  long  absence.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  book,  M.  Tiersot 
seems  to  look  on  the  "  Barzaz  Breiz"  as  more  authoritative  than 
most  authors  consider  it.  In  the  Breton  version,  as  given  in 
"Barzaz  Breiz,"  the  returned  warrior  tells  his  brother,  who  has 
ill  used  his  wife,  "  "Were  not  this  the  house  of  my  father  and 
mother  thy  blood  should  redden  my  sword."  The  Poitevin 
version  is  much  more  brutal,  and  probably  more  antique.  The 
hero  says  to  his  mother : — 

Si  vous  n'e'tiez  ma  mere, 
Je  vous  ferai  briiler  ; 
Mais  comm.'  vous  ft'  ma  mere, 
Je  va  vous  e'trangler. 

Then  we  have  the  ballad  of  "  Le  Fere  Severe,"  "le  Boy  Lovs,'' 
who  imprisons  his  daughter  for  a  love  affair — a  very  widely- 
spread  ballad.  The  version  in  which  the  girl  pretends  to  be 
dead,  and  is  revived  at  her  funeral  by  the  lover,  is  given  by 
( ierard  de  Nerval,  and  has  a  well-known  Scotch  variant.  There 
are  popular  versions,  too,  of  "  Le  Plongeur,"  the  diver  who  seeks 
the  ring  of  the  princess  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Then  there  is 
the  story  of  the  girl  who  avenges  herself  on  a  fiendish  lover,  the 
murderer  of  many  other  brides.  This  is  the  Scotch  "  May 
Colvin,"  and  tradition  has  localized  the  incident  on  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  The  supernatural,  so  very  common  in  Northern 
ballads,  is  almost  absent,  M.  Tiersot  remarks,  from  the  traditional 
poetry  of  France.  "We  have  St.  Nicholas  and  his  resuscitation  of 
the  murdered  children,  familiar  through  the  form  published  by 
(ierard  de  Nerval ;  and  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  husband, 
who  appears  on  the  bridal  night  of  his  faithless  wife;  but  we 
have  no  "  Clerk  Saunders,"  no  "  Tamlane."  The  fairies  are  con- 
spicuously absent.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  story  of  the 
rearisen  mother  who,  in  Provence  as  in  Denmark,  comes  from  the 
tomb  to  cherish  her  persecuted  children.  Acquainted  with  the 
Banish  version  through  a  translation  by  M.  Xavier  de  Marmier, 
31.  Tiersot  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  piece  is  of  Northern  origin. 

But  the  question  of  the  original  home  of  stories  in  verse,  like 
this,  is  as  obscure  as  the  same  question  in  regard  to  Mdrchen  in 
prose.  The  "Walloon  version,  from  M.  de  Puymaigre,  differs  from 
many  others  in  the  good  advice  which  the  dead  mother  gives  to 
the  little  ones.    They  are  to  behave  nicely  to  their  stepmother — 

Kt,  si  ell'  te  demand'  qui  t'a  si  bieo  appris, 
C'e'tait  ma  pauvre  mer  qui  est  en  tcrr'  pourrie. 

There  is  a  variant,  in  which  the  children  return  with  the  mother 
to  the  tomb ;  another  in  which,  when  the  dogs  howl,  the  step- 
mother fears  a  new  visit  from  the  dead.  In  Brittany,  by  way  of 
exception,  the  fairies,  or  korrigans,  haunt  the  ballads,  as  they 
haunt  the  wolds.  Other  narrative  ballads  have  nothing  to  do  with 
knights  and  ladies,  but  with  soldiers  and  unnamed  girls,  tales  of 

•  Hlftoire  de  la  chansnn  piputaire  en  France.  Par  Julien  Tiersot. 
Ouvrage  coirrotrae'  par  l'lnstitut.    Paris:  Plon,  Xourrit,  et  Cic.  1889. 


seduction,  child-murder,  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things."  There 
are  also  reminiscences,  though  rare,  of  historical  events;  the  song 
of  an  attack  on  a  British  frigate,  captured 

Par  an  corsair'  de  six  canons, 
Lui  qui  en  avait  trent'-six,  ct  bona. 

This  may  be  as  apocryphal  as  the  chant  of  the  Mary  Jane  : — 

'Twas  the  Mary  Jane,  oft'  the  coast  of  Spain, 

In  the  year  of  the  old  French  war. 
Took  the  Utile  Helen*,  did  the  Mary  Jane, 

The  great  French  seventy-four. 

Says  the  skipper,  says  he,  "  Let  us  turn  and  flee, 

Or  we  never  shall  reach  the  Nore, 
For  I  stand  on  the  poop  of  a  nierchunt  sloop, 

While  she  is  a  seventy-four." 

But  the  bold  second  mate  cries,  "  A  tig  for  her  weight !  " 

and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  whole,  popular  tradition  in  France  has  very  few  lyric 
memories  of  French  history.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  usually 
false  and  modern.  M.  Tiersot  recognizes  that  later  investigations 
of  Breton  ballads  do  not  bear  out  M.  de  la  Villemarque's  belief, 
that  the  Breton  national  poetry  is  full  of  history.  Heloi'se, 
Duguesclin,  and  other  heroines  and  heroes  are  no  more  chanted  of 
in  Brittany  than  in  Berry.  "En  verite,  le  type  de  la  chanson 
kistorique franchise  e'est  Malbrour/h  s'en  ta-t-en  tjuerre."  In  France, 
then,  we  have  nothing  answering  to  "  Auld  Maitland"(if  he  is 
not  apocryphal),  nor  to  "  Kinmont  AVillie,"  "  The  Fire  o'  Fren- 
draught,"  "The  Bonny  Earl  Murray,"  "  The  Queen's  Maries,"  and 
so  forth — ballads  where  history,  legend,  and  Mdrchen  mingle  in 
various  proportions.  But  to  account  for  this  lack  of  historical 
reminiscence  in  France,  as  contrasted  with  Scotland,  is  a  task  not 
attempted  by  M.  Tiersot.  We  do  not  speak  here,  of  course,  about 
the  ancient  lost  popular  lays  which  may  have  been  the  material 
used  by  the  author  of  the  Chanton  de  Roland. 

On  the  topic  of  satirical  songs  M.  Tiersot  might  have  gained 
something,  at  the  expense  of  brevity,  from  a  study  of  a  curious 
topic — satire  as  a  social  agent  in  the  early  Norse  times,  and  at 
present  among  the  Eskimo.  The  satirical  song  among  these 
blameless  Hyperboreans  is  at  once  a  form  of  law  and  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  To  be  satirized  is  the  chief  and  most 
stringent  kind  of  punishment.  In  France  the  popular  satire  is 
mainly  turned  against  the  cure,  the  old  man  who  marries  a 
young  wife,  and  the  jilt.  From  the  Roman  Comique  M.  Tiersot 
quotes : — 

Men  pere  m'a  dnnne'  mari. 
Qu'est-ce  que  d'un  homme  si  petit  ? 
II  n'est  pas  plus  grand  qu'un  fourmi. 

This  is  rather  like  our  nursery  rhyme  : — ■ 

I  had  a  little  husband, 

No  bigger  than  my  thumb  ; 
I  put  him  in  a  pint-pot, 

And  there  I  bads  him  drum. 

There  is  a  hideous  song  of  married  life  which  contains  the  essence 
of  a  novel  by  M.  Zola ;  the  rhyme  is  entitled  Mort  du  Mari. 
"  The  height  of  realism,"  M.  Tiersot  calls  this  piece,  which  we  do 
not  remember  having  seen  before,  though  MM.  Bujeaud,  Fleury, 
and  Holland  appear  to  have  published  it. 

Men  pouer  Jean  est  hiein  malade, 
iJiein  malade,  Du  merci. 

Love  songs  and  pastourellcs  are  a  much  more  pleasing  class  of 
rhymes,  and  very  common.  Here,  at  last,  France  has  her  advan- 
tage over  the  North— for  the  love  lyrics  of  Burns,  for  example,  are 
not,  of  course,  in  this  category  of  anonymous  traditional  verse.  The 
blossoming  apple-trees,  the  messenger  nightingales,  the  dove  that 
coos  "  Marry,  maidens,  marry  "—we  have  none  of  these.  The 
Scotch  peasant  does  not  threaten  the  moon  with  his  revenue 
because  she  sets  so  slowly  and  so  tardily 

Brings  him  to  his  marriage  morn. 
And  round  again  to  happy  night. 

Here  is  a  pretty  specimen: — 

Au  milieu  d'une  rope 
Mon  cueur  est  enclinine; 
N'y  a  serrurier  en  France 
Qui  puiss'  le  de'ehniner, 
Si  111  n  mon  ami  Pierre 
Qui  en  a  pris  la  clef. 

The  well-It  nown  song,  familiar  in  Canada,  "En  revenant  des 
noces,"  ends  this  section.  M.  Tiersot  then  examines  the  various 
provinces  of  France  in  order,  noting  where  the  chanson  flourishes 
most  freely,  and  where  it  is  dying  out,  as  in  Picardy,  though  it  is 
pretty  lively  still  there,  for  even  English  visitors  have  col- 
lected several  examples.  Normandy,  according  to  M.  Tiersot 
manque  d'idcal.  Dance  songs  have  degenerated  with  us  into  the' 
rhymes  of  little  girls  "  around  the  Merry  May  tanzy."  They  are 
more  vivacious  in  France.  The  bourrce  is  danced  in  Auverone 
and  elsewhere ;  the  ronde  is  common,  like  "ring-songs  dances 
ledes,  and  rounds,"  in  the  old  Scotland  of  Gawain  Douglas' 
Then  we  have  lullabies,  very  pretty,  innocent  ditties,  and 
dirges,  of  which  only  Corsica  offers  really  poetical  specimens 
though  nothing  like  our  lyke-wake  dirge.  Drinliing  songs  are 
not  really  "  popular  "  ;  like  "  John  Barleycorn,"  they  are  of  literary 
origin,  as  a  rule.  So  the  opera  of  life  ends  with  the  dirge  and 
M.  Tiersot  approaches  the  technical  and  musical  part  of  his  ac- 
complished and  valuable  work.  But  this,  as  Aristotle  says  is 
matter  for  a  different  inquiry.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  he  has 
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said  so  little  about  the  bullous  and  widely  diffused  ditties  on  the 
numbers  from  one  to  twelve,  ditties  quite  as  common  in  England 
as  in  France,  and  of  very  great  antiquity.  M.  Tiersot's  book  is 
even  more  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  music  than  to 
ballad  collectors,  though  it  is  also  of  service  in  their  pursuits. 


NOVELS.* 

FEW  of  our  modern  novel-writers  are  as  clever  in  the  use  of 
the  social  microscope  (tropically,  so  to  speak)  as  Mr.  F. 
Anstey.  No  one  can  handle  it  more  skilfully,  more  keenly  note 
the  movements  of  the  little  being  under  examination,  more 
sharply  detect  the  motive  of  each  small  wriggle,  or  more 
humorously  describe  and  classify  the  creature.  This  power  of 
insight  into  human  motive  is  the  root  of  the  matter  when  it  is  a 
question  of  writing  a  novel  or  a  play.  It  is  not  all  that  is  needed, 
but  the  possession  of  it  gives  an  immense  advantage.  It  has 
enabled  Mr.  Anstey  to  write  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  amusing 
of  modern  books,  and  others  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  successful.  In 
The  Pariah,  his  latest  story,  and  the  one  which  has  probably  been 
written  with  the  greatest  care  and  intention,  we  are  more  than 
ever  struck  by  the  sharp  intuitive  perception  and  the  satirical 
balancing  of  judgment  which  make  the  author's  w-riting  such 
extremely  entertaining  reading.  There  is  not  a  dull  page — 
we  might  say,  not  a  dull  sentence — in  it.  But,  probably 
because  the  story  is  meant  to  be  of  much  larger  scope  than 
any  previous  work  by  Mr.  Anstey,  we  are  conscious  of  some 
deficiency.  It  wants  a  larger  horizon.  After  the  hours  spent 
among  Mr.  Anstey's  men  and  women  (there  are  three  closely- 
printed  volumes,  and  no  skipping  is  possible),  one  wants  a  blow 
out  of  doors  and  the  sight  of  something  big.  We  shall  not  spoil 
the  interest  of  any  reader  by  going  into  the  story  briefly,  for 
the  plot  is  in  the  title.  Allen  Chadwick  is  a  Pariah,  socially  and 
domestically,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  sordid,  dreary 
life.  He  is  a  sort  of  low  London  shopboy,  neglected  and  unedu- 
cated until  he  is  twenty-one,  when  his  father  returns  from  India 
unexpectedly  enriched  and  takes  him  up.  Almost  immediately 
the  father  is  married  by  a  fashionable  widow  with  small  means 
and  a  family  of  beautiful,  clever,  highly-bred  daughters.  Into 
this  milieu  the  poor  untaught  lad  enters  with  amaze  and  delight, 
and  asks  no  better  than  to  be  endured  and  allowed  to  adore. 
But  the  Chevenings  cannot  endure  either  him  or  his  adoration ; 
they  act  the  cuckoo's  part,  and  finally  the  bird  who  had  the  only 
real  right  to  the  nest  is  ejected  and  cast  forth  to  die.  This  is  not 
only  an  original  story,  but  it  is  told  in  the  most  striking  and 
original  fashion,  and  with  all  kinds  of  amusing  side  issues.  The 
girls  are  delightfully  drawn,  especially  the  bewitching  Margot 
and  the  childish  Lettice.  Nothing  that  polish  and  finish,  clever- 
ness, humour,  wit,  and  sarcasm  can  give  is  left  out.  What  is 
left  out  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  but  resolves  itself  finally  into 
something  like  this — that  the  general  view  is  that  of  the 
pessimist.  There  is  pity  for  the  hopeless  Pariah,  but  there 
is  not  sympathy.  He  sinks  into  his  miserable  grave,  and  we 
make  haste  to  forget  him,  as  every  one  else  about  him  did. 
There  is  no  wider  horizon  for  him  than  his  own  dreary 
existence.  We  are  never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any 
response,  any  sympathy,  any  recognition  anywhere,  of  his  devo- 
tion. And  yet  so  masterly  is  the  delineation  from  the  author's 
point  of  view  that  we  are  made  to  feel  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  Allen  Chadwick  that  Margot  Chevening  did,  and 
to  admit  the  impossibility  of  enduring  him.  There  is  a 
positive  atmosphere  of  sordidness  about  Allen  in  the  book 
which  makes  one  unwilling  to  rub  shoulders  with  him.  There 
is  cruelty  in  it.  There  is  no  tenderness,  even  in  the  love  between 
Margot  and  Nugent  Orme,  though  Margot  is  both  brilliant  and 
sweet.  Little  Lettice  is  charming;  but  in  time  she  will  grow 
into  another  Margot.  To  feel  thus  is  to  treat  Mr.  Anstey's 
personages  as  if  they  were  real,  and  an  author  can  desire  no 
more.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  straitened  in  prolonged 
contact  with  them  and  a  little  wearied  by  their  smallness. 

The  story  of  Randall  Trevor,  such  as  it  is — and  truly  it  is 
not  much — is  told  by  Mr.  Herbert  Earl  with  a  certain  anti- 
quated formality  not  altogether  unpleasant.  The  author  moral- 
izes too  much — but  that  may  be  lightly  passed  by — and  his  idea 
of  comic  interlude  is  to  give  us  long  speeches  by  shrewish 
married  ladies,  and  these  can  be  skipped.  His  young  ladies  are 
the  ladies  who  were  young  in  the  years  when  fainting-fits 
were  fashionable  and  "glossy"  hair  was  admired  and  sentiment 
had  not  yet  been  dismissed.  "My  lord,  bestow  your  title  on 
some  one  more  worthy  of  it  than  I  am,"  cries  Joan,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  when  the  parti  of  the  county,  the  excellent  Lord 
Weyland,  proposes  marriage  to  her.  Lord  Weyland  had  ini- 
quitously  offered  to  help  Joan's  brother  by  advancing  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  pounds  to  clear  the  estate  of  mortgages,  and 
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that  was  enough  for  Joan.  Randall  Trevot,  too,  the  hero,  is 
more  romantic  than  the  heroes  of  to-day.  He  also  desires,  for  the 
love  of  Joan,  to  help  Squire  Broadfield  out  of  his  difficulties,  so  he 
makes  his  solicitor  buy  up  all  the  mortgages  in  an  anonymous  man- 
ner, and  the  Squire  accepts  with  a  light  heart  the  assistance  which 
comes,  he  informs  his  family,  from  "  some  unknown  angel."  Such 
angels  are,  indeed,  unknown  in  these  days  of  reduced  Consols. 
The  story  is  laid  principally  in  Oxford,  and  the  sketches  of 
University  life  and  of  one  or  two  old  dons  are  quite  the  pleasantest 
portions,  though  there  is  a  little  pain  in  finding  a  Fellow  of 
St.  Jude's,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  explanation  of  something 
he  had  said,  reply,  "  I  expect  I  meant "  so-and-so.  The  con- 
struction of  a  plot  has  been  the  author's  greatest  difficulty. 
Beyond  a  passionate  lover,  a  willing  maiden,  and  an  obstinate  old 
father  or  uncle  he  seems  unable  to  get ;  and  we  have  this  situa- 
tion played  over  several  times.  The  old  axiom  in  whist  "  when 
in  doubt  play  trumps  "  seems  to  have  suggested  a  mode  of  tactics. 
When  the  author  gets  into  a  tight  place  he  kills  a  heroine.  It 
dislocates  continuity,  and  inflicts  on  the  simple  reader's  attention 
a  blow  from  which  recovery  is  difficult ;  but  eventually  every 
one  gets  over  it,  including  the  lover,  and  the  end  of  the  second 
and  last  volume  is  gained. 

People  who  write  books  for  the  young  should  be  pedantically 
careful  in  the  verisimilitude  of  their  details.  The  juvenile  eye  is- 
sharp  to  perceive  discrepancies,  and  the  juvenile  judgment  is  im- 
placable. We  fear  that  the  critic  of  tender  years  who  finds  Mrs. 
Callaway,  in  Miss  Bramston's  pretty  story,  A  Pair  of  Cousins, 
referring  to  a  relation  as  "  your  Uncle  John's  widow  who  married 
again.  Dear  me,  I  wonder  if  it's  to  say  the  poor  creature's 
dead  ?  "  and  discovers  on  the  next  page  that  the  poor  creature  is  ■ 
Mrs.  Callaway's  own  and  only  sister,  further  being  named  Emma 
and  addressed  as  Maria,  will  resent  it.  The  experienced  have 
learned  indulgence  in  such  matters  ;  but  even  they  may  regard 
the  remark  "  his  work  was  more  amateur  in  execution "  as  ill- 
advised,  both  from  the  English  and  French  point  of  view,  and 
may  doubt  if  association  with  even  a  very  good  artist  in  water- 
colour  could  enable  any  one  to  acquire  the  "  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man.-' These  are,  after  all,  trifling  blemishes ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
they  should  mar  so  pretty,  pathetic,  sensible  a  story  as  Miss 
Bramston's.  The  pair  of  cousins,  Avis  Goldenlea  and  Flower 
Callaway,  are  charmingly  drawn,  and  not  less  excellent  in  ^heir 
way  are  Jack  and  Nelly  Mascarene.  Jack's  talk  as  a  boy  ic  well 
and  truly  done,  consistent  with  his  good-humoured,  masterful, 
conceited  attitude  to  his  sister.  The  story,  without  being  didactic, 
is  wholesome  and  bracing.  It  will  interest  young  persons,  and 
their  elders  too. 

The  Makers  of  Mulling  is  the  title  given  to  a  collection  of  four 
short  stories,  one  of  which  at  least  seems  to  have  appeared 
originally  in  a  magazine.  The  first  and  the  last,  which  are  the 
most  ambitiously  conceived,  are  the  least  successful.  In  The 
Makers  of  Mulling,  an  attempt  to  reproduce  to  some  extent  the 
annals  of  a  parish  and  to  chronicle  village  politics,  a  canvas  lias 
been  taken  much  too  large  for  the  artist's  powers.  "  A  Vendetta," 
in  venturing  on  the  lines  of  tragedy,  travels  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  writer's  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  remaining 
sketches,  "  Worth  While  "  and  "  Diamond  Cut  Diamond,"  con- 
tain delicately  touched  views  of  quiet  English  country  homes  and 
sympathetic  descriptions  of  the  existences  lived  out  in  them. 
The  innocent,  protected,  uneventful,  often  dull,  but  mostly  useful, 
lives,  sheltered  under  innumerable  English  parsonages  present  a 
small  field  for  melodramatic  writers  ;  but,  drawn  with  the 
simplicity  Miss  Coleridge  has  used  in  this  instance,  they  have 
their  attraction. 

In  whatever  direction  the  talents  of  the  writer  who  signs  her- 
self Mona  may  specially  point,  a  perusal  of  To  Him  that  Orer- 
cometh  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  that  of  composing  novels.  So 
bewildering  a  coruscation  of  surreptitious  babies,  substituted 
heirs,  marriages  interrupted  at  the  altar,  baronets  who  are  not 
baronets  at  all,  and  baronets  who  do  not  know  they  are  baronets, 
wives  who  are  called  Miss,  and  Misses  who  have  every  claim  but 
one  to  be  addressed  as  matrons,  we  have  seldom  met.  "  Such, 
welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'tis  hard  to  reconcile  " ; 
and,  indeed,  before  the  close  of  the  volume  (there  is  only  one 
volume)  it  becomes  impossible.  Before  attempting  another  story 
of  English  social  life,  it  may  be  well  for  Mona  to  inform  herself  of 
such  trifling  matters  as  that  estates  cannot  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  entailed  and  at  the  free  disposal  of  a  testator,  and  that, 
under  exist  ing  arrangements,  two  sisters  cannot  be  known  respec- 
tively as  Mrs.  Claremont  and  Lady  Helen  Dorrington,  even 
though  the  latter  has  married  a  baronet. 


HISTORIC  ODDITIES* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Baring  Gould  republishes  the  first  series — 
we  see  that  another  is  to  follow — of  a  collection  of  articles 
which  he  has  contributed  to  various  monthly  magazines.  They 
contain  accounts  of  strange  events  or  queer  people  for  the  most 
part  of  the  last  and  present  centuries.  It  is  almost  needless, 
seeing  who  wrote  them,  to  say  that  they  are  generally  bright  and 
amusing,  and  that  they  are  better  worth  reprinting  than  the 
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majority  of  their  class.  Of  course,  a  book  of  this  kind  becomes 
grievous  if  it  is  treated  as  a  book — if  an  attempt,  that,  is  to  say, 
is  made  to  read  it  through  continuously—  but  most  of  its  contents 
-will  be  found  pleasant  enough  if  taken  in  single  doses.  The  first 
article  examines  such  evidence  as  we  have  concerning  the  fate  of 
Benjamin  Bathurst,  the  English  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  in 
1809,  who  mysteriously  disappeared  at  Ferleberg,  a  little  town 
of  Brandenburg,  when  on  his  journey  homewards.  In  England 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  murdered  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  Times  expressed  this  belief  pretty  plainly  soon 
after  his  disappearance.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  Napoleon  may  have  directed  that  he 
should  be  robbed  of  his  despatches,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
murdered  against  the  Emperor's  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  money. 
He  has  gone  carefully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
his  paper  is  especially  welcome  because  the  short  notice  of 
Bathurst  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  anything  but 
satisfactory.  The  attempt  to  make  out  that  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
the  bigamous  Duchess  of  Kingston,  has  been  "hardly  used"  by 
her  biographers  does  not  strike  us  as  successful ;  the  subject  is  a 
well-worn  one,  and  the  treatment  of  it  here  is  incomplete.  No 
reference,  for  example,  is  made  to  what  Frederick  the  Great  says 
about  her  having  got  drunk  at  a  ball  at  which  he  was  present. 
Mallet's  strange  conspiracy — for  a  moment  so  strangely  suc- 
cessful— against  the  Imperial  Government  in  France  in  1812 
is  told  with  much  animation,  and  a  later  and  somewhat 
heavier  article  exposes  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  infamous 
charge  brought  against  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  of  having 
tried  to  poison  the  locksmith  Gamain.  The  adventures  of  Sophie 
Apitzsch  are  amusing  reading.  Sophie  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Saxon  armourer,  who  ran  away  from  her  father's  house  in  17 14 
to  escape  a  disagreeable  marriage,  and,  after  wandering  about 
for  some  time  in  man's  clothes,  was  taken  for  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony  by  the  owner  of  an  estate  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Dresden,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  She  received  all 
the  honours  due  to  her  supposed  rank,  and  was  loaded  with 
presents.  Her  host  was  envied  by  his  neighbours,  who  felt  much 
as  the  Forkenhams  did  when  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nupkins  boasted  of 
their  intimacy  with  the  engaging  Captain  Fitz-Marshall.  Sophie 
had  a  good  time,  chequered  only  by  the  anxiety  of  her  host  to 
get  her  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  until  the  bubble  burst, 
and  she  was  arrested  by  the  police.  The  poor  girl  was  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  for  about  two  years.  The  last  that  is  known 
about  her  is  that  on  her  release  she  took  service  with  a  baker. 
A  story  entitled  "  A  Wax-and-Honey-Moon,"  which  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  tells  us  he  has  embellished,  is  spun  out  rather  too  much, 
and  the  fun  is  decidedly  forced.  Of  his  other  articles  the  narra- 
tive of  the  murder  of  the  Countess  Goerlitz  at  Darmstadt,  in 
1S47,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting ;  while  one  or  two  more, 
such  as  his  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  rascally  Jew,  Joseph 
Suess  Oppenheim,  the  favourite  of  Duke  Charles  Alexander  of 
Wiirtemberg,  are  also  worth  reading. 


GRAPHICS.* 

^<OME  twenty-three  years  have  passed  since  Professor  Culmann 
J  of  Zurich,  in  his  Graphische  Statik,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
engineers  a  novel  process  of  calculation,  the  utility  and  power  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  It  enabled  problems 
which  had  required  the  elaborate  application  of  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry to  be  solved  by  merely  drawing  to  scale  a  group  of  lines, 
in  a  manner  so  simple  that  the  veriest  babe  or  suckling  in  mathe- 
matics could  do  it,  and  even  understand  it.  The  well-drilled 
cadets  of  the  Continental  engineering  schools  readily  assimilated 
the  new  method  ;  but  in  England,  where  training  in  the  theory 
of  engineering  lagged,  and  still  sadly  lags,  a  long  way  behind 
training  in  the  practice  of  that  art,  we  required  to  have  the 
method  rediscovered  for  us.  It  fell  to  Clerk  Maxwell  to  find  out 
for  himself  and  to  develop  on  lines  of  his  own  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
Cess,  though  Maxwell's  discovery  was  in  some  measure  anticipated 
by  the  independent  work  of  a  draughtsman  named  Taylor. 
Maxwell's  demonstration  of  the  method  of  reciprocal  figures,  as 
he  called  it,  was  followed  up  by  Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  did  good 
service  in  translating  it  into  language  intelligible  to  practical 
men,  and  in  educating  engineers  to  appreciate  its  value  by  show- 
ing them  how  it  might  be  applied,  with  the  utmost  convenience 
and  completeness,  to  determine  the  pulls  and  thrusts  in 
the  several  members  of  a  loaded  roof  or  bridge.  But  the  method 
of  reciprocal  figures  was  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  science 
which  Culmann  founded,  and  which  Cremona,  Favaro,  Maurice 
Levy  and  others  have  continued  to  build.  English  engineers  are 
now  fairly  well  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  the  graphic  method, 
though  probably  few  of  them  are  alive  to  its  scope.  They  have 
had  before  them  for  some  years  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Chalmers  on  the  Graphic  Determination  of  Forces  in  Engineering 
Structures,  not  to  mention  several  elementary  manuals,  as  well 
as  a  treatise  published  in  America  by  Professor  Du  Bois.  It 
gives  some  idea  of  the  attention  the  method  has  received, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  Continental  mechanicians,  to  remark  that 
Du  Bois,  writing  ten  years  ago,  gives  a  list  of  some  sixty  or 

*  Graphic*;  nr,  the  Art  of  Calculation  by  Drawing  Li  hps,  applied 
ttpecially  to  Mechanical  Engineering.  With  an  Atlas  of  Diagrams.  By 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 
Parti.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1889. 


seventy  bonks  and  papers  on  the  subject.    The  Clarendon  Press, ' 
we  are  glad  to  see,  now  promises  a  translation  of  Cremona's 
classical  work ;  and  we  have  here  the  first  part  of  a  compre- 
hensively planned  treatise  by  Professor  R.  H.  Smith,  in  which 
the  whole  subject  of  graphical  calculation  is,  or  is  to  be,  con- 
sidered.   The  author's  scheme  is  wide,  so  wide  that  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  disclaim,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface,  the 
intention  of  supplanting  one's  whole  engineering  library  : — "  This 
book  will  not  enable  the  student  of  practical  mechanics  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  other  books  treating  mechanics  in  the 
ordinary  manner.    If  it  did,  it  might  be  entitled  '  Engineering 
Mec  hanics  treated  Graphically.' "    It  almost  seems  that  Professor 
Smith  had  contemplated  the  supersession  as  possible,  and  had 
I  given  up  the  idea  with  regret.    He  begins  with  "  Graph-Arith- 
metic,"' showing  how  methods  of  linear  construction  may  be 
I  used  in  place  of  common  arithmetic  to  do  sums  in  multiplica- 
tion, division,  proportion,  and  so  on,  and  to  find  powers  and 
roots.    He  goes  on  to  "  Graph-Algebra,"  and  solves  simple,  and 
quadratic,  and  simultaneous  equations  with  ruler  and  scale,  by 
.  aid  of  a  number  of  interesting  artifices,  some  of  which,  we  think, 
1  are  new.    Trigonometry,  mensuration,  and  integration  are  then 
[  dealt  with  by  graphic  methods,  and  the  author  passes  on  to 
!  the  most  important  part  of  his  work — the  treatment  of  vector 
quantities.    This  subject  has  been  so  well  threshed  out  by  the 
!  writers  we  have  named  as  to  leave  little  room  for  novelty,  save  in 
arrangement.    Professor  Smith,  however,  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  originality,  both  in  style  and  in  subject-matter,  espe- 
!  cially  in  his  discussion  of  the  kinematics  of  mechanism.  Coming 
finally  to  statics,  the  author  treats  in  succession  of  the  stresses 
in  flat  frames  composed  of  struts  and  ties  only,  in  flat  frames 
containing  beams,  and  in  structures  the  parts  of  which  cannot 
be  taken  as  lying  in  one  plane.    These  last  chapters  are  valuable 
and  suggestive,  discussing  as  they  do  a  number  of  more  or  less 
difficult  cases  which  are  omitted,  or  slurred  over,  in  most  of 
the  text-books — such,  for  instance,  as  the  case  of  loads  applied 
at  internal  joints.    The  treatment  is  philosophical  throughout ; 
indeed,  one  may  fairly  complain  that  it  is  too  philosophical. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  author's  mastery  of  his  subject ; 
but  he  strains  too  much  after  generality.    Though  the  exposi- 
tion is  logical  and  exact,  it  lacks  interest  and  simplicity.  Any 
one  who  has  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
beforehand  will  find  Professor  Smith's  book  profitable,  though 
not  perhaps  very  pleasant,  reading ;  but  for  a  beginner  we  should 
pronounce  it  impossible.    To  our  mind,  a  good  part  of  the  earlier 
chapters   is  hobby-riding — often  curious  and  clever,  but  still 
hobby-riding.    No  sane  man  who  had  occasion  to  multiply  or 
divide  one  number  by  another  would  do  it  by  drawing  and 
measuring  lines,  and  it  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  practical 
text-book  to  fill  it  with  geometrical  gymnastics.    The  graphic 
method  is  a  good  servant,  but  it  has  its  own  place.    To  torture 
it  into  universal  applicability  is  only  to  discredit  it.    The  best 
work  is  done  by  using  more  than  one  tool ;  and  what  an  engi- 
neer really  needs  to  know  in  this  connexion  is  how  to  blend 
graphic  processes  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  so  that  he  may  reach  his  result  by  the  shortest  and 
plainest  way.    We  should  have  expected  Professor  Smith  to 
lay  more  stress  on  this  than  he  does,  for  he  evidently  knows 
what  practical  work  is.    His  first  chapter,  on  the  use  of  draw- 
ing instruments,  is  in  its  way  excellent ;  so  is  the  treatment 
of  kinematics — though  why,  by  the  way,  is  kinematics  classed  as 
a  branch  of  dynamics  ?    The  plates,  which  fill  a  separate  quarto 
volume,  are  admirably  drawn.    They  are  uniformly  clear  and 
correct ;  the  only  slip  we  have  noticed  is  in  fig.  83,  where  the 
resultant  of  two  oppositely  directed  parallel  forces  is  placed, 
between  the  forces.    This  resultant,  as  it  chances  by  a  rare  ex- 
ception, was  found  by  calculation,  not  by  graphic  construction  ; 
so  the  author  may  plead  that,  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  hobby,  the 
slip  would  not  have  occurred.     Perhaps,  too,  it  would  not 
have  occurred  if  he  made  a  practice  of  dismounting  oftener. 
Mr.   Smith   says  that,   if  the   present   volume   meets  with 
a  favourable  reception,  he  will  go  on  to  publish  a  second 
part.    We  hope  sincerely  ho  will ;  for,  though  this  first  instal- 
ment is  open  on  some  sides  to  criticism,  it  contains  more  than 
enough  of  good  matter  to  make  one  wish  to  see  the  work  com- 
pleted. 


TRAILL'S  STRAFFORD.* 

ONE  of  the  greatest,  and  beyond  all  question  the  most  un- 
justly treated,  both  in  his  own  day  and  by  posterity,  of  all 
English  statesmen  could  hardly  have  been  committed  to  better 
hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Traill.  Although  historical  conscientious- 
ness has  made  Professor  Gardiner  himself  do  much  justice  to 
Wentworth,  and  supply  others  with  opportunity  to  do  more, 
the  tradition  of  injustice  to  the  "wicked  Earl"  is  too  strong  on 
the  Liberal  side  to  be  easily  made  head  against.  And  even; 
on  the  other  side  little  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
counteract  the  calumnies'  and  insults  of  two  great  Whig  his- 
torians. Hallam,  in  whose  veins  ink  ran  instead  of  blood,  and 
who  wished  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written  the  Sonnets,  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  Strafford.  Macaulay,  who  had  no 
lack  of  generous  impulses,  seems  to  have  found  himself  in  such 

*  English  Men  of  Action — Strafford.  By  II.  D.  Traill.  London; 
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danger  of  sympathizing  that  he  found  it  necessary  (according  to  a 
well-known  law  of  human  nature)  to  insult.  No  blacker  spot 
rests  on  even  his  memory  than  the  use  of  the  word  "  whimpering," 
in  reference  to  the  majestic  constancy  of  the  victim  in  that  final 
scene  when  the  lion  was  pulled  down  by  the  curs.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wentworth  has  been,  on  the  whole,  ill  backed  by  his  own 
side.  Most  of  the  Royalists  of  his  own  day  were,  it  is  well 
known,  either  afraid  or  jealous  of  him,  and  the  great  Royalist 
historian's  attitude  towards  him  was  anything  but  friendly.  The 
difficulty  of  championing  his  later  action  without  condemning 
his  master  has  constantly  been  felt  by  Tories ;  as  well  as,  not  less 
constantly,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  that  later  action  with  his 
own  earlier  conduct.  And,  lastly,  it  may  be  admitted  by  all  that 
neither  his  characteristics  nor  his  political  views  are  easy  to  grasp 
offhand.  Some,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  prominent  statesmen 
are  intelligible  enough,  even  if  not  very  many  details  be  obtain- 
able about  them  ;  others,  and  Strafford  is  one,  show  but  fitfully 
and  indistinctly  through  a  mass  of  their  own  and  others'  utter- 
ances. 

Mr.  Traill  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  deal  with  this  hard 
case — first,  because  he  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  writers  of 
the  present  day  who  understand  what  political  argument  means ; 
secondly,  because  he  is  a  thoroughgoing  Tory  ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  his  Toryism  is  not  in  the  least  of  the  sentimental  type. 
He  is,  if  anything,  rather  hard  on  Charles  (we  do  not  refer  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Minister,  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  hard,  but  to  other  matters),  and  he  seems  to  hint  pretty 
plainly  that  Wentworth's  esteem  for  Laud  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  him.  Here,  also,  the  severity  (which  is  specially  un- 
filial  in  an  alumnus  of  Coll.  Di.  Joh.  Bap.)  might  be  traversed. 
But  these  things  are  valuable  because  they  clear  Mr.  Traill  from 
that  charge  of  approving  out  of  fancy  what  he  cannot  approve 
out  of  reason,  which  is  often  brought  against  Tories  of  the 
modern  school  by  those  who  cannot  deny  their  possession  of  that 
reason. 

The  biographer  has  not  attempted  very  much  personal  bio- 
graphy, though  he  has  given  a  good  account  of  Wentworth's 
life.  The  three  points  on  which  he  has  rightly  spent  almost  his 
whole  energies  are — first,  the  problem  of  Wentworth's  sudden 
"  apostasy  "  ;  secondly,  the  question  of  his  government  in  the 
North  and  in  Ireland ;  thirdly,  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and 
death.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  that  one  on  which  Mr.  Traill  has 
spent  most  trouble,  and  on  which  he  is  most  at  variance  with  the 
usual  authorities  of  different  colours.  It  is,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the 
whole  subject.  What  was  the  real  meaning  of  Wentworth's 
conduct  in  heading  the  Opposition  up  to  the  granting  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  and  then  in  less  than  three  weeks  taking  a  peerage 
and  becoming  by  far  the  staunchest  and  most  formidable  of  the 
King's  friends  ?  Mr.  Traill  divides  the  possible  hypotheses  as 
follows : — 

Either  Wentworth  was  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian party  in  the  session  of  1628,  or  he  was  not.  Under  the  affirma- 
tive assumption  there  are  three  possible  theories  of  his  desertion  of  that 
party. 

(1)  lie  may  have  been  honestly  convinced  that  his  political  views  were 
mistaken,  or  that  his  political  party  was  becoming  dangerous  to 
the  State,  and  have  abandoned  it  and  them. 
.(2)  He  may  have  yielded  to  the  fascinations  which  Charles  was  unques- 
tionably able  to  exercise,  especially  over  a  nature  like  Went- 
worth's, and  have  espoused  his  cause  in  the  chimerical  hope  of 
being  able  to  "  accommodate  the  legitimate  claims  of  prerogative 
with  the  rightful  liberties  of  the  subject." 
<(3)  He  ma}'  have  been  simply  bribed  by  the  offer  of  power  to  recant  a 
creed  in  which  he  still  bilieved,  and  to  become  the  hired  soldier  of 
a  cause  in  the  justice  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  adopting  it,  he 
could  have  had  no  faith  whatever. 
Under  the  negative  assumption  that  Wentworth  was  never  sincere  in  his 
support  of  the  Parliamentarian  party,  we  get  the  theory  that 

(4)  He  may  have  placed  himfj.i  at  the  head  of  that  party  in  the  session 
of  1623  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  making  himself  troublesome 
to  the  King  and  his  advisers,  and  wringing  from  their  fears  the 
preferment  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  from  their  good-will. 

■Of  these  Mr.  Traill  dismisses  the  first  as  the  most  favourable,  but 
the  least  plausible  ;  the  second  and  third,  especially  the  third,  as 
inconsistent  with  Wentworth's  character;  and  practically  adopts 
the  fourth,  which,  as  he  says,  has  been  least  popular.  We  are 
with  him  to  a  great  extent  on  this  point.  Nowadays,  as  all  men 
know,  there  are  none  but  purely  disinterested  servants  of  the 
State.  No  one  in  our  time  would  change  a  policy  for  the  sake  of 
place  or  power ;  would  champion  (let  us  say  for  example  merely) 
Home  Rule  after  denouncing  and  fighting  against  it :  would  adopt  a 
"nasty"  attitude  towards  the  Government  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  "  nice  "  to  him.  But  in  those  days  men  were  less 
straitlaced,  and,  considering  how  many  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
r«ady  enough  to  serve  the  King,  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
the  reverse  process.  Besides,  though  Mr.  Traill  (perhaps  wisely,  since 
the  British  public  is  not  fond  of  paradox)  does  not  put  forward  this 
rather  paradoxical  argument,  a  man  less  given  to  casuistry  than 
most  men  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  might  argue  that,  if 
the  King  were  misled  by  ill  advisers,  all  means  not  absolutely 
bad  were  lawful  to  himself  in  order  to  leaven  this  ill  advice  or 
replace  it  wholly  by  good.  But  (and  here  we,  as  we  suppose, 
differ  with  Mr.  Traill)  we  are  disposed  to  combine  No.  I  to  a 
certain  extent  with  No.  4.  We  think  that  Wentworth  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  play  the  old  and  almost  constantly  success- 
ful game  of  "  If  you  won't  have  me  for  a  friend,  you  shall  see 
what  1  can  do  as  an  enemy."  But  we  think  also  that  the  un- 
grateful and  irreconcilable  conduct  of  the  Commons  (which  Mr. 
Traill  fully  admits)  after  the  concession  of  the  Petition  of  Right 


may  not  only  have  served  his  conscience  as  a  plausible  pretext 
for  fixing  the  precise  time  of  the  transference  of  his  services,  but 
may  have  seriously  and  genuinely  alarmed  him  as  to  the  course 
which  his  associates  were  pursuing.  Mr.  Traill  explicitly  admits, 
with  a  duly  contemptuous  characterization  of  those  who  do  not, 
that  the  action  of  the  Commons  in  relation  to  tonnage  and  pound- 
age after  the  granting  of  the  Petition  was  "  disputable  alike  in 
justice,  policy,  and  propriety,"  while  the  King  had  "reasonable 
grounds  for  being  alarmed  and  natural  excuse  for  being  indig- 
nant," and  that  the  limitation  of  the  grant  "  incontestably  lies 
outside  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Petition."  Now,  if  this  be 
so,  no  blame  can  reasonably  be  laid,  even  upon  the  strongest 
supporter  of  that  Petition,  for  refusing  to  countenance  the  new 
departure.  We  do  think  that  Wentworth's  opposition  was  in 
great  part  due  to  ambition,  but  we  think  also  that  his  desisting 
from  it  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  an  honest  conviction  that 
the  Opposition  was  going  too  far. 

With  respect  to  Wentworth's  conduct  both  as  President  of  the 
North  and  as  Lord-Deputy  in  Ireland  there  is  less  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  remarkable  and  manifold  administrative 
ability  displayed  in  it  has  never  been  seriously  denied.  With 
regard  to  its  alleged  highhandedness  and  arbitrary  character,  Mr. 
Traill  takes  a  simple  and  straightforward  line.  Without  con- 
descending to  the  tu  quoque,  though  the  temptation  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Long  Parliament  must  have  been  strong,  he 
points  out  that  almost  all  Strafford's  acts  were  acts  of  "  resolute 
government"  merely,  while  the  most  disputable  of  them — the 
Mountnorris  and  Loftus  cases  (we  think  we  should  ourselves  add 
that  of  Foulis,  on  which  Mr.  Traill  seems,  indeed,  to  look  more 
lightly) — -testify  at  most  to  a  certain  irritability  of  temper.  The 
reckless  calumnies  of  Macaulay  as  to  the  Loftus  matter  he  dis- 
misses, of  course. 

And  now  remains  the  question  of  the  prosecution  and  sentence. 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Traill's  disapproval  of  the  King's  conduct 
cannot  be  quarrelled  with  or  softened.  When  Charles  com- 
mitted that  hideous  crime  and  blunder,  he  signed  at  the  same  time 
his  own  death-warrant  and  the  death-warrant  of  the  old  Monarchy. 
And  Mr.  Traill  is  equally  right  in  brushing  away  the  prepos- 
terous contention  that,  if  Sir  Harry  Vane's  assertion  was  true, 
and  if  the  formality  of  the  two  witnesses  were  overlooked, 
Strafford  had  technically  committed  high  treason.  But  to  our 
thinking  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  is  the  concluding 
paragraph : — ■ 

What  the  opposite  principle  of  government  would  have  developed  info  in 
Strafford's  hands  or  in  those  of  his  successors  is  of  course  impossible  to 
guess.  "He  thought,"  says  Radcliffe,  who  knew  him  better  than  he  was 
known  to  any  other  human  being,  that  "regal  power  and  popular  privi- 
leges might  well  stand  together  ;  yet  it  being  hard  and  difficult  to  keep  the 
interests  of  the  king  and  people  from  encroaching  on  one  another,  the 
longer  he  lived  his  experience  taught  him  that  it  was  far  safer  that  the 
king  should  increase  iu  power  than  that  the  people  should  gain  advantages 
on  t tie  King.  That  may  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  some  particular  sufferers  ; 
this  draws  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  whole."  The  king  did  not  increase  but 
decreased  in  power,  and  has  done  so  ever  since ;  the  people  have  gained, 
and  have  ever  since  continued  to  gain  advantages  on  the  king.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  "  ruin  of  the  whole  "  has  not  followed — at  any  rate  with  the 
speed  which  Strafford  probably  anticipated.  In  the  history  of  nations, 
however  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  is  but  as  the  flight  of  a  day.  The  time 
that  has  passed  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  short  indeed  in  comparison 
witli  the  antecedent  period  during  which  our  own  and  oilier  European 
nations  had  been  growing  steadily  in  strength  and  cohesion  under  systems 
which,  with  whatever  admixture  of  the  popular  element,  were  in  the  main 
systems  of  personal  rule.  Popular  government  has  had  as  yet  but  a  very 
brief  history  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  seven  generations  or  so  of  its 
existence  with  the  ages  which  preceded  its  establishment,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  so  many  minds  are  recurring  to  the  examination  of  abandoned 
political  ideals,  and  that  the  once  imposing  train  of  believers  in  the  divine 
right  of  Democracy  is  diminishing  every  day. 

The  imposing  train  will  not  like  this  ;  but  it  is  strictly  true,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is,  we  think,  the  first  time  that  the  argument 
has  been  succinctly  and  popularly  put.  The  enormous  capital 
which  has  been  accumulated  and  bequeathed  to  popular  govern- 
ment by  government  not  popular  in  the  Old  World  is  as  striking 
a  fact  as  is  the  accidental  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  termin- 
able, if  not  partly  terminated,  capital  of  another  kind  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  democracy  in  the  New.  Whether  in  each  case 
the  heir  will  leave  off  squandering  before  it  is  too  late  6tuv  iv 
yovvaai  Ke'irai. 


RECOLLECTION'S  OF  TRAVELS  ABROAD.* 

LCOLLECTIONS  of  Travels  Abroad  is  a  strange  galimatias 
of  adventures,  theology,  wanderings,  lectures  on  the  author's 
pet  theories,  on  Don  Quixote,  on  gambling,  on  the  influence  of 
gold  and  silver  mining,  on  the  rights  of  the  negro,  on  emigration, 
Peruvian  bark,  "  blackbirding,"  the  value  of  the  drama,  colonial 
religion  in  Australia,  colonial  feeling  in  America,  tattooing — the 
list  is  endless,  and  to  transcribe  it  all  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. The  writer's  style  as  well  as  his  matter  reminds  us  greatly 
of  George  Borrow,  who,  like  Mr.  Duflield,  was  a  good  Spanish 
scholar  ;  and  another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  is, 
that  Mr.  Duflield,  on  whatever  subject  he  writes,  is  always  read- 
able. Of  our  own  colonies  we  have  heard  perhaps  quite  enough 
of  late  ;  but  few  men  in  England  know  anything  whatever  about 
what  were  once  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  of 

*  Recollections  of  Travels  Abroad.  By  A.  J.  Duflield,  Author  of  a  New 
Translation  of  the  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  Don  Quixote,  his  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators," &c.   London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1S89. 
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those  few  probably  no  one  could  describe  them  as  well  as  Mr. 
Dutlield.  Most  comic  is  his  description  of  the  sudden  collapse  of 
a  filibustering  company  which  he  found  in  process  of  formation  in 
London  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  Senor  Don  Juan  Badulaijue 
de  Gordaro — whose  Spanish,  to  Mr.  Duffield's  practised  ear, 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  New  York  flavour — with  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  town  of  Guayaquil,  conquering  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  and,  by  skilful  manipulation  of  Ecuadorian  stock,  making 
a  million  sterling  in  twelve  months.  As  a  sample  of  the  writer's 
personal  adventures  we  cull  the  following  characteristic  ex- 
tract : — 

It  is  good  for  a  msn  to  be  tried  in  a  desert.  I  was  once  lost  in  a  tropie.il 
forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Quindio  Mountains,  and  felt  as  helpless  as  a  land- 
crab  up  a  tree.  But  no  man  need  be  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  sand  if  the 
atmosphere  is  as  sweet  and  inspiring  as  I  found  it.  No  despair  is  possible 
when  your  very  bones  are  full  of  the  power  which  is  supplied  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Air. 

The  Indians  at  the  hut  told  me  that  I  should  not  fail  to  overtake  two 
men.  adding  some  other  word  of  which  I  took  no  notice  at  the  time.  I 
quickly  made  up  to  them  as  they  were  loitering  along. 

u  Buenas  dias,  caballeros,"  I  sang  out  in  a  cheerful  voice  as  I  drew  nigh 
to  the  two  horsemen. 

"  Buen  dia,"  responded  the  oldest  [sic]  of  the  two.  who  was  of  saturnine 
complexion.  There  was  no  expression  of  human  love  in  his  face  or  voice. 
I  became  painfully  suspicious  that  these  two  men  were  murderers. 

Our  talk  became  ss  polite  as  it  was  reserved.  It  was  nearly  all  on  my 
side.  I  could  only  learn  what  my  fellow-travellers  were  made  of  by  re- 
marks which  compelled  them  to  look  at  me.  I  had  never  seen  such  ill- 
looking  men. 

"  Have  you  any  frc>h  water  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  we  have  two  bottles  of  sweet  water." 

"And  have  vou,  perchance,  anv  good  things  on  which  to  breakfast  ? 

"No." 

They  had  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  I  knew  full  well. 

"Then,  if  it  will  please  your  worships  to  join  me  at  breakfast,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  entertain  you.  I  have  some  delicious  meat-pies,  onions  from 
Lisbon,  garlic  from  Chile,  cheese  and  ham  from  Estremadura,  the  linest 
cognac  from  France,  and  the  choicest  cigars  from  the  Havannah.  <bi  these 
we  will  refresh  ourselves  under  the  first  rock  we  come  to  that  gives  any 
shade." 

We  reached  a  great  rock,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  the  reader 
perhaps  knows  is  very  hot,  take  it  when  you  will. 

I  spread  a  white  diaper  napkin  on  the  sand,  and  began  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  rare  delicacies.  Before  inviting  them  to  eat  I  offered 
the  rutHans  a  thimbleful  of  the  old  French  brandy. 

They  both  praised  the  liquor. 

'•  Well,''  I  said.  "  I  will  give  you  this  bottle  of  old  brandy  for  your  two 
bottles  of  water." 

They  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  the  exchange  was  made. 

They  drank  freely  of  the  smooth,  silky,  mild  liquor,  but  very  soon  they 
fell  asleep  .  .  .  and  I  could  have  cut  their  throats  as  easily  as  I  sliced  an 
onion.  I  finished  breakfast,  leaving  the  ruffians  still  sleeping,  and  olf  I 
rode,  laughing,  till  I  reached  Calama,  where  I  learned  further  particulars 
of  them. 

[They  were  subsequently  shot  in  the  market-place  for  murder  and  high- 
way robbery,  by  order  of  the  authorities.] 

Mr.  Duilield  draws  a  strange,  but  we  must  confess  to  some 
extent  a  true,  parallel  between  the  Spanish  colonies  and  our  own 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  native  tribes.  We  will  not 
weaken  his  language  by  paraphrase : — 

Some  of  my  readers  [he  says  (p.  141)]  have,  perhaps,  been  through  the 
Vale  of  Daroca,  in  Castile  It  was  once  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  its 
innumerable  happy  people,  who  made  a  garden  of  it,  from  which  there 
•went  up  daily  songs  of  joy  and  gladness.  Behold  it  now,  and  you  shall  see 
a  desolation  that  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  I  am  trying  to  depict 
as  existing  at  Potosi. 

How  came  it  to  pass? 

The  same  people  who  murdered  the  Indians  in  Potosi  banished  the  Moors 
'  from  Daroca,  where  there  are  now  more  empty  houses  than  inhabitants, 
and  more  ruins  than  both  put  together.    The  Spanish  colonists,  iu  the  one 
case,  were  consumed  with  avarice  and  greed  and  the  lusts  which  come  from 
selfishness;  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  mother-country,  believing  that  God 
had  forsaken  them  because  trade  was  slack,  and  no  silver  came  now  from 
1   Potosi,  thought  to  appease  Him  by  sweeping  their  house  clean  of  mis- 
[I  believing  dogs,  hoping  that  He  would  send  them  back  the  good  old  days  of 
1  prosperity  and  plenty.    He  has  never  taken  the  bribe — certainly  joy  and 
't  plenty  for  Spain  seem  further  off  than  ever. 

Would  that  I  could  see  no  likeness  between  the  avarice  and  greed, 
[  coupled  with  ferocious  cruelty,  which  once  prevailed  in  Spanish  silver 
j  colonies,  and  the  avarice,  greed,  and  cruelty  to  be  found  in  some  of  our 
1  gold  colonies !  The  likeness  could  not  be  more  perfect  if  it  were  taken  by 
1  the  sun. 

L  Given  a  sordid  religion  at  home,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  a  debased 
'•  morality  in  the  dependencies.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  call  attention  to 
'  the  following  announcement  which  appeared  in  the  London  daily  papers 
L  of  March  nth,  1886  :  — 

Letters  received  yesterday  from  the  Australian  station  state  that  II. M.S. 
%  Diamond  recently  returned  to  Sydney  after  an  absence  of  three  months, 
U  during  which  she  was  busily  employed  in  punishing  natives  in  various 
■  parts  for  murders  committed  by  them  on  British  subjects. 
U     At  Normanby,  where  Captain  Miller  had  been  murdered,  &c.  &c. 

We  offer  no  comments  of  our  own  on  this  passage,  but  will  let 
.  Mr.  Duilield  be  his  own  interpreter.  In  a  lecture  delivered  in 
•  the  School  of  Arts  at  Mackay,  the  capital  of  the  sugar  industry 
j  in  North  Queensland,  he  said  : — 

H  Under  the  organized  interference  of  Government,  islanders  have 
>  been  brought  from  their  homes  who  never  understood  the  nature  of  the 
I  compact  into  which  they  were  beguiled. 

L  Under  the  same  organized  interference,  many  thousands  of  islanders 
1  have,  by  a  legal  figment,  been  enthralled  in  Queensland,  after  having  been 
['  illegally  beguiled  from  their  homes  by  the  very  men  whom  Government 
had  selected  to  represent  it,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  hinder  the  doing  of 
1  these  things. 

r     There  never  was  any  other  reason  than  the  apathy  of  the  Queensland 
I  Government  for  the  labour  traffic  so  speedily  developing  itself,  as  it  did, 
into  a  slave  trade,  except  that  there  is,  for  sinful  man,  some  diabolical 


fascination  in  man-hunting  thatexceeds  fox-hunting,  fishing,  or  shooting 
birds  as  much  as  real  war  exceeds  a  sham  light. 

Not  uiven  to  prophesying  smooth  things,  evidently,  is  the  man 
who  could  speak  thus  to  a  Queensland  audience.  Much  of 
what  he  says  also  about  English  emigrants  to  the  colonies  is 
thoroughly  worthy  of  careful  consideration;  for  it  is  not  every 
man  who  has  seen  the  emigrant  in  his  new  home  who  has,  like 
Mr.  Dutlield,  the  art  of  finding  out  what  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  old  country  are  which  he  especially  misses  and  pines  after 
when  transplanted,  though  it  is  of  enormous  importance  to  us,  as 
a  nation,  that  we  should  learn  these  wants,  and  endeavour  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  supply  them.  There  is  much  delightful,  and 
yet  instructive,  gossip  on  the  emigration  problem  scattered  broad- 
cast throughout  the  book,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  chapters  on 
Canada,  where  his  chats  with  his  self-made  friend,  "  Job  Spring," 
remind  us  strongly  of  Borrow.  When  speaking  of  America  he 
points  out  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  if  the  rates  of  increase  of  the 
two  races  remain  as  at  present,  the  President  will  be  elected  by 
the  negro  vote  ! — a  result  hardly  contemplated  by  the  most  fer- 
vent of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  last  generation,  but  one  to  which 
Mr.  Duffield  seems  able  to  look  forward  with  complacency. 
When  on  the  subject  of  America,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  need  speak  with  such  contempt  of  English  people  who  do 
not  exactly  know  what  is  meant  by  a  "  Mugwump." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  even  for  allusion  to  most  of 
the  best  stories  in  the  book ;  how,  for  example,  at  Potosi,  Mr. 
Duilield  "  experienced  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  a  priest  trying 
to  convert  me  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary " ;  how  ho 
voyaged  for  thirty  days  with  "  the  typical  woman  who  reads 
eight  hundred  new  novels  every  year,  who  hates  Tennyson,  despises 
Browning,  can't  abide  Charles  Keade,  and  thinks  Shakspeare  to 
be  a  profane  writer";  or  how  earthquakes  in  South  American 
towns  affect  the  softer  sex ;  how  he  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  with 
a  rum-drinking  skipper,  and  how  he  lectured  Don  Felipe  de 
Quinones  about  Cervantes,  while  the  poor  man  wanted  to  hear 
about  manganese  and  luematite  iron-ore  ;  or  how  he  drank  in  the 
words  of  wisdom  of  Job  Spring,  his  "  self-made  "  Canadian  friend — 
the  living  example,  as  he  called  himself,  of  "  the  right  thing  to  be 
done,"  about  the  most  profitable  of  all  investments,  "  human  in- 
dustry guided  by  knowledge."  One  more  quotation  and  we  have 
done  :— 

I  think  it  is  ver}r  likely  that,  if  all,  or  nearly  all,  Scotch  women  could 
go  to  sea  for  awhile,  and  get  away  from  their  fierce  and  narrow,  and  some- 
times shallow,  beliefs  and  thoughts  about  the  future,  it  would  do  them 
good.  As  for  the  Scotch  minister  ...  it  might  do  him  good  too.  But  I 
do  not  know.  We  once  had  one  of  these  godly  men  on  board  a  Cunard 
steamer  coming  home.  He  was  very  sick  the  first  three  days  ;  but  he  was 
able  to  preach  on  the  "  Sabbath,"  and  he  took  his  text  from  the  Revelations — 
"  There  shall  be  no  mure  sea"  !  He  spoke  with  great  fervour,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  go  about  the  world  without 
passing  through  the  perils  and  pains  of  the  ocean,  with  real  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  appealed  to  his  hearers  to  come  into  a  closer 
union  with  heaven  that  they,  too,  might  enjoy  a  future  in  which  there 
should  be  no  more  sea !  The  idea  produced  much  sadness  in  me,  because 
I  am  never  thoroughly  happy  except  when  I  am  at  sea.  I  was,  however, 
much  struck  with  the  handiness  of  the  Scotch  minister,  who  proved  him- 
self able  for  anything  ;  while  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  drying 
up  of  the  sea  was  a  part  of  the  heavenly  blessedness  of  the  future  ;  for  bad; 
he  not  been  very  sick  in  the  Atlantic  ? 


SIR  JOHN  LOGIN  AND  DHULEEP  SING.* 

INDIAN  medical  officers  are  not  always  employed  in  curing 
gunshot  wounds,  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  cholera,  and 
making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  corpse  of  Shukram,  who 
was  killed  in  a  free  fight  with  the  harassed  and  excited  villagers 
of  Fasadpur.  Some  doctors  have  become  learned  Orientalists,  or 
have  gained  real  distinction  in  political  and  diplomatic  employ. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  Master  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  also  a  poet 
and  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  a  doctor.  Another,  for  distinguished 
service  in  Persia,  was  made  a  G.C.B.  In  our  own  time,  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus 
has  been  written  by  a  Surgeon-Major,  who,  with  the  two 
Lumsdens,  was  for  some  months  shut  up  in  Candahar  in  the 
eventful  year  1857.  The  subject  of  the  bulky  volume  now  before 
us  was  born  in  the  Orkneys  in  1809,  had  an  early  desire  to  go 
to  sea  as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  then  studied  medi- 
cine, and,  through  the  kindness  of  Chief  Commissioner  Adam, 
eventually  became  an  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Presidency " of 
Bengal  in  the  year  1832.  Here  he  certainly  did  varied  and 
interesting  work.  He  had  charge  of  native  regiments,  hospitals, 
jails,  and  dispensaries  at  Bolarum  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  at 
Calcutta,  at  Agra,  and  at  Lucknow.  In  1839  he  accompanied 
the  mission  to  Herat,  when  Major  D'Arcy  Todd  succeeded 
Eldred  Pottinger  as  envoy.  Leaving  that  outpost  when  Todd 
abandoned  it,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Lord  Auckland 
who  was  forcible  and  feeble  by  turns,  he  got  back  to  Luck- 
now  and  was  then  posted  to  the  Horse  Artillery  during  the 
second  Sikli  war.  This  career  was,  no  doubt,  creditable  and 
useful.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  justification  for  a  work  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Nor  was  it  in  the  least  necessary 
to  publish  every  single  letter  which  Dr.  Login  received  from 
his  superiors  on  leaving  one  appointment  in  order  to  take  up 
another,  in  which  the  writers  praised  him  for  his  kindness 

*  Sir  John  Login  ami  Didup  Sinq.  Bv  Ladv  Login.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Mallcson,  C.S.I.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen 
&  Co.  1890. 
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to  the  poor,  his  establishment  of  a  new  dispensary,  or  his  ex- 
ertions in  the  time  of  famine.  Every  officer,  civil,  medical, 
or  military,  who  has  done  his  duty  in  cantonment,  camp,  or 
cutcherry,  possesses  many  such  commendatory  epistles.  A  little 
judicious  compression  and  excision  would  still  have  left  plenty  of 
room  for  facts  and  anecdotes  not  unworthy  of  print.  At  Herat, 
for  instance,  Login  met  Mitford,  the  author  of  a  Land  March  from 
Constantinople  to  Ceylon,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  Shah 
Karnran,  the  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Yar  Mohammed,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  ferocity, 
treachery,  and  falsehood  which  very  few  Oriental  despots  could 
beat.  But  who  could  have  informed  Lady  Login  that  Pushtoo, 
the  common  speech  of  the  Afghans,  was  "  merely  a  colloquial 
dialect  or  corrupt  form  of  Persian "  ?  The  best  linguistic  au- 
thorities hold  that,  while  Pushtoo  belongs  to  the  Aryan  branch 
of  languages,  it  has  a  distinct  place  intermediate  between  the 
Indie  and  the  Iranic  branches  of  that  great  family.  It  contains  a 
large  stock  of  words  derived  from  Prakrit,  and  the  declensions 
and  conjugations  have  no  analogy  with  the  Persian.  It  may  be 
added  that,  though  the  editor  writes  about  India  with  the  ease 
and  familiarity  natural  to  a  lady  who  has  had  to  manage  a 
large  household  of  native  servants,  the  book  is  full  of  errors 
which  are  not  the  less  annoying  because  they  are  trivial,  and 
often  consist  in  the  omission  of  letters,  the  misplacement  of 
dates,  and  the  occasional  havoc  of  native  grammar  and  idiom. 
Incorrect  spelling  extends  even  to  the  name  of  the  private 
secretary  and  the  title  of  the  State  barge  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Dhuleep  Sing  in  one  page  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  1 83 1,  and  in  another  in  183S.  The  latter  is  of  course  the 
correct  date.  Kudrezeadah  should  be  Kadr-i-ziyadah.  Essah 
Khoopsurat  should  be  aisi  Khub-surat.  The  Hindu  family  guest 
is  Purohit,  and  not  Poroliut.  Narahn  is  put  for  Narayan.  By 
"  Burnand,  who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  great  skill  and  energy 
before  Delhi,"  General  Barnard  must  be  intended.  And  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  character  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  reprint  a 
confidential  letter  in  which  he  angrily  describes  the  late  proprietor 
of  a  well-known  up-country  paper  as  "  that  scoundrel  at  Meerut." 
In  fact,  a  lady  and  a  widow  who  assumes  the  duty  of  an  editor 
would  do  well  to  submit  all  proofs  in  such  cases  to  some  qualified 
linguist  and  candid  friend.  We  should  have  liked  a  few  more 
details  regarding  the  wolf-child  who  evidently  had  been  seen 
and  examined  when  at  Lucknow  somewhere  about  1847-8. 
The  late  Sir  William  Sleeman,  our  Resident  in  Oudh,  once  wrote 
a  long  report  about  several  of  these  children  who  had,  it  was 
confidently  asserted,  been  carried  off  by  wolves  in  their  infancy, 
and  who  were  not  devoured,  but  brought  iip  with  the  cubs  and 
adopted  their  habits.  Sceptics  whom  Niebuhr  had  taught  to 
reject  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  have  always  wanted  to 
know  how  the  children  escaped  being  eaten  up  on  their  first 
arrival  at  the  wolfs  den,  and  by  what  process  of  evolution  they 
managed  to  eat  and  thrive  on  raw  flesh  instead  of  mother's  milk. 
That  some  strange  beings  of  this  sort  covered  with  hair,  running 
on  their  hands  and  feet  with  callosities  at  their  knees,  uttering 
no  human  sounds,  and  much  given  to  scratching  and  biting,  were 
really  seen  at  Lucknow  by  credible  witnesses,  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Whence  they  came  is 
another  question.  They  were  generally  asserted  to  have  been 
captured  by  some  villager  or  native  Sowar  (rider)  on  the  edge  of 
the  jungle.  And  they  either  died  in  captivity  or  were  said  to 
have  escaped  to  the  jungles  again. 

These  and  other  anecdotes  of  life  at  large  military  stations 
have,  however,  little  to  do  with  the  principal  object  of  this  work. 
Lady  Login,  while  she  has  no  excuse  for  Dhuleep  Sing,  who  has 
"  made  a  base  return  for  great  kindness,"  has  somehow  persuaded 
herself  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  And 
Colonel  Malleson  has  written  six  pages  to  prove  that  Dhuleep 
Sing  has  suffered  great  wrongs,  and  that  the  English  Government 
or  the  British  public,  or  both,  ought  by  generous  concessions  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  fold.  For  Sir  John  Login's  share  in  the 
Maharaja's  early  training  and  education  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  but  praise.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  deposed 
Prince  by  a  Governor-General  who  knew  how  to  select  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  how  to  guide,  support,  and  control  them  where 
necessary  in  the  management  of  delicate  and  difficult  affairs.  The 
Maharaja  was  soon  taught  to  ride  and  to  shoot;  his  taste  for 
music  was  developed ;  he  was  carefully  removed  from  all  the 
baneful  influences  of  the  zenana  ;  he  was  brought  up  with  young 
Englishmen,  and  yet  he  had  about  him  his  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy native  attendants  ;  he  went  to  the  hills  in  the  hot  season, 
like  a  Viceroy  or  Lieutenant-Governor ;  his  means  were"  ample  ; 
his  legitimate  fancies  were  not  checked ;  and  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian on  mature  reflection  and  by  patient  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  adviser,  lay  or 
clerical,  to  mislead  his  judgment  and  influence  his  choice.  There 
are,  we  have  said,  several  letters  in  this  book  that  we  might 
have  been  spared.  Of  the  correspondence,  familiar  and  confi- 
dential, which  passed  for  more  than  six  years  between  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Sir  John  Login  we  should  not  wish  to  lose  a  word. 
The  guardian  of  the  minor  was  practical,  fair,  and  judicious  in  his 
recommendations.  Very  few  were  rejected  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Lord  Dalhousie  thought  Dhuleep  when  he  went  to 
England  in  1854,  too  old  for  a  public  school,  and  he  did  not 
favour  the  idea  of  making  him  a  Talukdar  with  an  estate  in  the 
Deyrah  Doon.  But  in  all  that  concerned  the  young  Maharaja's 
best  interests  Lord  Dalhousie  was  always  the  generous  protector 
and  the  watchful  friend,  very  different  from  the  man  who  has 


been  depicted  as  always  hankering  for  more  kingdoms  to  conquer 
and  more  Rajas  and  Nawabs  to  depose. 

Still,  it  may  be  urged  tkak,  with  all  this  kind  and  conciliatory 
treatment,  Dhuleep  Sing  was  ungenerously  used.  His  allow- 
ances, it  is  said,  were  not  in  proportion  to  his  rank.  His  just 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  Kb  attention  was  paid  to  his 
repeated  requests  for  a  settlement  of  his  claims  on  the  attainment 
of  his  majority  ;  and  so  on.  To  a  plea  that,  after  one  invasion  of 
our  territories  by  the  Sikhs  and  two  sanguinary  campaigns,  we 
were  bound  to  have  restored  the  Punjab  intact  to  the  minor,  in 
whose  interests  we  had  set  up  a  sort  of  Regency,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  except  by  a  smile.  This  argument  was  fully  considered 
after  the  crowning  battle  of  Guzerat,  and  was  disposed  of  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  in  one  of  his  masterly  and  exhaustive  manifestoes, 
which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume.  It  is  too  late  now  to  re- 
open a  decision  which  was  accepted  as  final,  just,  and  politic  by 
the  Ministry,  the  Parliament,  the  public,  and  the  press.  And 
those  who  recollect  the  state  of  the  Khalsa  army  previous  to 
1845,  the  fierce  rivalries  of  claimants,  the  bloody  feuds,  the  violent 
deaths  of  weak  or  dissolute  rulers  one  after  another,  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that,  if  by  any  freak  of  policy  any  successor  to 
Ranj  it  Sing  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  he  would,  whether 
Dhuleep  Sing  or  any  other  prince,  have  not  occupied  more  space 
than  is  given  to  those  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah  who  reigned  three 
months,  and  then  slept  with  their  fathers.  Putting  aside  this 
silly  claim  to  the  restoration  of  the  Punjab — about  as  reasonable 
as  a  gambler's  request  to  have  his  stakes  returned  when  the  throw 
had  been  unfavourable — and  a  strong  hankering  after  the  Koh-i- 
nur  diamond,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  simple  facts  of  Dhuleep 
Sing's  position,  allowances,  and  pension.  At  every  annexation  of 
territory,  and  after  the  deposition  of  any  Raja,  there  has  always 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  head.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
Mahratta  war,  the  ex-Peshwa  received  a  pension  of  eight  lacks 
of  rupees,  while  a  rival  got  seven  and  a  half.  The  allowances  to 
the  King  of  Oudh  in  1856  were  fixed  at  12,000?.  a  month,  seeing 
that  though  a  very  bad  ruler  over  his  subjects,  he  had  never  been 
disloyal  to  us.  For  the  prospective  sovereign  of  the  Punjab  no 
such  pleas  could  be  urged,  so  it  was  resolved  that  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  four,  and  not  more  than  five,  lacks  of  rupees  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  support  of  the  Maharaja  and  other  relatives  and 
connexions  who  had  any  claims  at  all  on  the  Government.  Of 
this  sum,  25,000/.  a  year  was,  after  his  majority,  regularly  paid 
to  Dhuleep  Sing  to  spend  as  he  chose.  He  was  also  informed 
that  while  1 5,000/.  of  the  above  was  a  personal  allowance,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  willing  to  invest  in  Indian  stocks,  in  the 
name  of  trustees,  a  sum  sufficient  to  yield  a  yearly  interest  of 
10,000/.,  making  the  total  of  25,000/. ;  and  this  investment,  which 
would  not  have  been  less  than  200,000/.,  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  by  will.  In  addition  to  the  above  provisions,  money 
was  advanced  out  of  accumulations  during  minority  for  the 
purchase  of  landed  estates,  and  we  have  it  on  excellent  authority 
that  at  various  times  subsequently  considerable  sums  were  lent 
to  the  Maharaja,  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  of  which  to  this 
hour  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  ever  been  repaid.  But 
though  about  the  year  1 860  Dhuleep  Sing  seems  to  have  been  ready 
to  accept  terms  which  were  sufficiently  handsome,  and  which  had 
been  fully  considered  by  the  late  Lord  Halifax  when  at  the 
India  Office,  he  very  soon,  like  Oliver  Twist,  began  to  ask  for 
more.  And  all  the  later  chapters  of  this  book  are  filled  with 
groundless  grievances  about  lapses  and  accumulations  owing  to 
the  deaths  of  other  pensioners,  which  the  petitioner  conceived 
that  he  ought  to  enjoy.  There  is  also  a  vague  mention  of 
private  estates  belonging  to  Ranj  it  Sing  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover.  Further,  we  have  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  property  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Sepoys  in 
1857.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  many  scores  and  hundreds  of 
British  subjects  lost  property  at  that  time,  for  which  they  have 
never  dreamed  of  demanding  any  compensation.  But  the  most 
full  and  complete  answer  to  all  this  querulousness  is  really 
furnished  by  Dhuleep  Sing  himself.  It  is  shown  that  up  to  1871 
he  was  perfectly  contented.  To  use  Colonel  Malleson's  own  lan- 
guage, he  was  then  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  He  had 
gone  back  to  India  in  1861,  and  did  not  find  things  at  all  to  his 
liking.  He  calls  it,  what  subalterns  have  often  called  it  before 
him — "  a  beastly  place."  Then  he  did  not  like  the  natives  at  all. 
They  "  were  liars,  flatterers,  and  extremely  deceitful."  The 
explanation  of  all  this  ex  post  facto  discontent  and  disgust  is 
simply  that,  when  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John 
Login  and  Colonel  Oliphant,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  ad- 
visers. An  officer,  now  deceased,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  the  production  of  wordy  pamphlets  in  which  the  policy 
and  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie  were  spitefully  discussed,  and 
the  woes  of  the  Maharaja  were  magnified  and  paraded.  Readers 
may  rest  assured  that  Dhuleep  Sing  has  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  any  one  but  himself.  He  was  never  fitted  to  play  the 
part  of  a  sovereign.  He  had  been  sedulously  trained  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  English  squire.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
injudicious  advice  and  his  own  recklessness  and  absurdity  he 
might  still  be  drawing  his  pension,  making  huge  bags  of  grouse 
at  Grandtully  and  of  partridges  at  Elvedon,  and  living  a  healthy 
and  honoured  life,  instead  of  wandering  in  foreign  capitals,  and 
becoming  an  object  of  derision  and  pity  to  all  who  remember 
what  sterling  advantages  he  enjoyed,  and  what  kind  friends 
supported  and  advised  him  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 
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BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

THE  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  is  determined  to  Lave 
the  last  word,  and,  if  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  willing  to 
allow  him  that  feminine  gratification,  no  one  else  need  grudge^ 
it  to  him.  The  present  volume  (it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
reprints)  is  marked,  perhaps — we  are  not  quite  sure— by  a  slight 
diminution  in  acerbity  of  tone.  The  author,  who  tells  the  reader 
frankly  that  "he  has  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions,"  has 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "Apologist,"  and 
even  the  "  staunch  Apologist,"  is,  after  all,  more  foolish  than 
criminal.  But  he  is  still  oddly  obtuse,  and  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
him,  understand  why  the  Bishop,  or  anybody  else,  should  be 
angry  merely  because  Dr.  Westcott  was  accused  of  dishonesty. 
Why  all  this  fuss  over  the  morality  of  an  Apologist  ?  Even  now 
he  cannot  leave  poor  Dr.  Westcott  alone,  but  gibbets  his  harmless 
statements  in  parallel  columns,  side  by  side  with  what  he  calls 
"The  Truth."  The  main  feature  in  the  Reply  is  the  care  with 
which  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  define  his  position. 
"  The  argument  in  the  first  part  "  of  Supernatural  Religion  "  is 
not  that  miracles  are  impossible — a  thesis  which  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  maintain — but  the  much  simpler  one,  that  miracles 
are  antecedently  incredible."  The  second  part  of  the  work  was 
directed  to  prove  that  in  any  case  the  evidence  for  the  Christian 
miracles  is  insufficient.  The  author  was  understood  by  many 
readers  to  hold  that  the  Gospels  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
late  in  the  second  century.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  All 
he  maintains  is,  that  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  their  existence 
before  that  date.  In  order  to  support  this  proposition,  he  is 
obliged  to  lay  down  three  canons  of  interpretation — that  the 
mention  of  a  Gospel  by  name  is  no  proof  that  the  actually  exist- 
ing Gospel  of  that  name  is  meant — that  the  literal  identity  of  a 
quotation  with  a  passage  found  in  one  of  the  existing  Gospels  is 
no  proof  that  the  quotation  is  actually  taken  from  that  Gospel— 
*and  that  any  variation  whatever  is  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  not.  His  method  is  drawn  from  the  .Nisi  Prius  Courts. 
In  the  case  of  documents  which  make  such  inconvenient  de- 
mands on  belief  and  conduct,  no  evidence  can  be  admitted  which 
'•  would  be  declared  totally  insufficient  in  the  case  of  any  common 
question  of  property  or  title  before  a  legal  tribunal."  And,  lastly, 
those  who  remember  this  ancient  controversy  will  recollect  that 
the  author  seldom  ventured  any  statement  of  his  own.  His  argu- 
ment generally  took  this  shape.  "Apologists  "say  so  and  so. 
Baur  and  others  deny.  Therefore,  the  point  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful  at  best.  For  Baur  was  not  paid  for  his  opinion  and 
Apologists  are.  This  position,  the  author  flatters  himself,  has 
not  been  shaken.  In  this  precise  form  it  is  not  easy  to  shake.  If 
a  gentleman  chooses  to  argue  literary  questions  by  forensic 
methods,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  convince  him — for  instance, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the  History  that  goes  by  his  name  ; 
and  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  maintain  that  what  the 
Tubingen  School  doubted  has  been  doubted,  no  one  can  well  con- 
trovert him.  Nevertheless,  any  one  who  reads  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Essays  and  the  Reply  will  see  that  a  good  deal  of  shaking  has 
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been  accomplished.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  author  personally 
is  not  competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject  at  all,  because  he 
cannot  translate  with  accuracy  a  single  page  of  either  Latin  or 
Greek.  This  is  no  matter  of  mere  pedantic  quibbling,  as  he  would 
have  his  readers  believe.  Unfortunately,  the  Fathers  wrote  in 
Greek  or  Latin  when  they  did  not  write  in  Oriental  languages. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  author  made  serious  inferences  and  serious 
accusations  on  the  strength  of  passages  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. In  some  of  these  cases  he  now  confesses  the  errors  of  his 
ways,  but  some  of  his  blunders  he  still  hugs  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  parent ;  and  one  of  the  very  worst,  that  about  the  "  martyrdom  " 
of  Zacharias,  still  does  duty  in  the  Reply  to  prop  up  a  fallacy. 
It  has  been  shown,  again,  that  the  author  fell  into  serious  errors 
upon  points  of  grave  importance — the  meaning  of  the  Silence  of 
Eusebius,  for  instance,  and  the  use  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  by 
Marcion  (here  let  Dr.  Sanday  have  the  honour  that  is  his  due). 
Few  readers  will  think  that  he  holds  his  ground  about  Ignatius, 
or  Tatian,  or  Papias,  or  Polycarp.  The  brief  notice  on  the  last- 
named  Father  in  the  Reply  is  a  confession  of  utter  rout.  "  lb 
might  have  been  expected,"  the  author  says,  "  that  Dr.  Lightfoot 
would  have  proceeded  to  show  what  bearing  the  Epistle  (of 
Polycarp)  has  upon  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospels, 
and  their  sufficiency  as  testimony  for  the  miracles  which  the 
Gospels  record."  The  answer  is  obvious.  Dr.  Lightfoot  showed, 
that  Polycarp,  who  knew  St.  John,  was  about  thirty  years  old 
when  St.  John  died,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Polycarp  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Irentcus.  And  accordingly  it  becomes  incum- 
bent on  the  author  to  show  where,  when,  and  how  "  the  fervid 
imagination  of  the  East"  managed  to  give  an  entirely  new  turn 
to  Christian  doctrine  in  the  period  covered  by  these  three  great 
men.  How  sore  the  shaking  has  been  we  may  infer  from  the 
author's  repeated  protests  that  all  these  things  are  matters  of 
detail ;  they  do  not  signify  at  all ;  they  do  not  affect  the  con- 
tention that,  whensoever  or  by  whomsoever  the  Gospels  were 
written,  they  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  a  miracle.  And  so  the 
author  falls  back  upon  his  second  line  of  defence,  which  he  justly 
regards  as  impregnable.  For,  when  he  says  he  cannot  believe  a 
miracle,  he  makes  a  statement,  not  about  miracles,  but  about  his 
own  mind.  If  he  thinks  he  cannot  believe,  who  shall  prove  to 
him  that  he  can  ?  Only,  if  a  man  really  thinks  this,  he  had 
better  not  trouble  his  head  with  early  Christian  literature  at  all. 
For  the  conclusion  to  which  he  will  infallibly  be  driven  is  that 
the  Church  was  founded  by  lunatics,  or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  by 
the  "fervid  imagination  of  the  East."  And  this  is  a  conclusion 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  courage. 

The  relation  between  Christian  dogma  and  psychology,  ethics, 
and  physical  science  has  of  late  furnished  the  motive  to  many 
excellent  books.  In  England  the  subject  labours  uuder  peculiar 
disadvantages,  for  our  philosophy  has  almost  uniformly  refused 
to  look  into  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Ethics, 
in  particular,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  handled  with  very  insufficient 
regard  to  that  life  which  is  undoubtedly  the  broadest  and  most 
striking  manifestation  of  ethics  in  practice.  Science,  of  course, 
has  gone  its  own  way,  and  will  do  so,  until  the  way  is  found  to 
end  in  a  cul-de-sac — a  consummation  which  is  perhaps  not  so  far 
off.  Hence  the  investigator  on  the  borderland  between  reason 
and  faith  has  little  to  help  him.  No  kindly  hands  have  arranged 
the  material,  supplied  the  terminology,  and  pointed  out  the  way. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  premature  as  yet  to  look  for  our  modem 
Summa  Theologia.  A  handful  or  two  of  striking  analogies  may  be 
gleaned ;  but  the  time  for  thorough  comprehensive  synthesis  is 
not  yet.  Books  may  be  suggestive,  even  profound,  but  not 
methodical.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  reader  must 
approach  Canon  Maccoll's  Christia7iity  in  Relation  to  Science  and 
Morals.  If  he  has  any  sympathy  at  all  with  the  writer  and  his 
theme,  he  will  find  it  an  admirable  book,  full  of  good  thought, 
set  out  in  a  pleasantly  rhetorical  style.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  originally  delivered  in  Kipon 
Cathedral — aimed,  therefore,  at  a  popular  audience.  Canon 
Maccoll  takes  each  article  separately,  and  endeavours,  not  to 
prove  it  from  Scripture — though  this  is  sometimes  incidentally 
done — but  to  show  exactly  what  it  means,  to  meet  moral  and 
intellectual  difficulties,  and  to  bring  each  point  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  relation  with  knowledge 
derived  from  other  sources.  Thus  he  is  led  to  speak  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  the  Origin  of  Life,  the  exact  meaning  of 
Evolution,  the  nature  of  Miracles,  the  influence  of  Creed  on 
Character,  the  Atonement,  the  Church  and  its  relations  to  non- 
episcopal  communions.  On  all  these  subjects  he  has  much  to  say, 
and  says  all  well.  The  little  book  abounds  in  striking  phrases. 
"  Freedom  is  opposed  to  force  not  to  mental  certainty."  "  Darwin's 
explanation  merely  states  facts,  it  does  not  account  for  them."" 
"  If  the  revelations  of  physical  science  had  preceded  those  of  moral 
law,  what  a  pandemonium  this  world  would  have  become."  "  Talk 
of  the  mysteries  of  Faith  !  Why  we  cannot  move  a  step  without 
stumbling  against  some  mystery  of  science."  These  are  pregnant 
sayings  which  arc  developed  with  great  ability.  Perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author 
treats  of  the  Atonement.  It  is  a  great  subject,  not  easy  to  handle 
in  limited  space,  and  it  may  be  that  Canon  Maccoll  wished  on 
this  account  to  make  points  rather  than  to  present  a  complete 
view.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  do  something  less  than  justice  to 
the  theology  of  Anselm,  Aquinas,  and  the  Reformation.  If  we 
understand  him  rightly,  guilt  is  the  subjective  sense  of  guilt, 
punishment  is  the  result  of  the  violation  of  self-acting  spiritual  or 
moral  laws,  and  aims  at  reformation  pure  and  simple.    But  now 
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fuilt  if  purely  subjective  is  an  illusion  ;  self-acting  laws  cannot 
e  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  no  kindness  to  relieve  a  man  of  penal- 
ties that  are  intended  for  his  good.  Hence  the  notions  of  ex- 
piation and  satisfaction  seem  to  disappear.  Canon  Maccoll's 
"rationale  of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty"  could  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  on  these  premisses  no 
rationale  can  be  made  out.  This  is  the  more  disappointing  because 
the  Canon  dwells  in  a  very  instructive  manner  upon  the  Headship 
of  Christ,  a  doctrine  which  has  seemed  to  many  theologians,  from 
Thomas  Aquinas  to  Dr.  Dale,  to  afford  the  means,  if  not  of  solving, 
at  any  rate  of  understanding,  this  great  paradox  of  faith.  How- 
ever, if  there  are  those  who  do  not  quite  think  with  Canon  Maccoll 
here,  there  are  doubtless  those  who  do.  We  cannot  take  leave  of 
his  book  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  pleasure ;  and  as  the 
"  Fallacy  of  Demanding  Unreasonable  Evidence  "  is  once  again 
being  thrust  upon  the  much-suffering  reader,  let  us  comfort  him 
with  these  vigorous  words : — ■"  Trace  to  its  last  analysis  the 
■evidence  on  which  repose  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  the  in- 
heritance of  property,  the  right  of  our  gracious  Queen  to  the  throne 
which  she  adorns.  .  .  .  The  whole  edifice  rests  in  every  case  on 
the  unconfirmed  veracity  of  a  single  woman." 

Mr.  Beet's  Credentials  of  the  Gospel  is  the  work  of  a  Wesleyan 
divine,  who  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  forms  the  Fernley  Lecture  for  the 
present  year.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  institution  of 
lectures  of  this  kind  (modelled  apparently  on  the  Bamptons) 
should  spread  still  further,  so  that  at  stated  intervals  each,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  more  powerful  communities  should  select  its  best  man, 
impose  upon  him  some  serious  intellectual  task,  and  furnish  him 
with  adequate  means  for  its  completion.  The  result  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  considerable,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  actual  discovery 
as  in  educating  the  several  communities  and  familiarizing  them 
with  the  contents  and  attitude  of  modern  thought.  Mr.  Beet's 
task  is  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  fulfils 
iiis  duty  in  a  series  of  eight  sections  or  lectures.  In  the  first  he 
states  his  problem  and  describes  his  method.  The  second  sets 
out  the  testimony  of  the  human  conscience  to  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  third  deals  with  the  witness  of  nature  to 
the  existence  of  God.  The  main  stress  of  the  argument  is  laid  on 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  life,  which  Professor  Huxley  admits 
to  be  insoluble,  though  Haeckel  thinks  it  may  be  explained  by 
spontaneous  generation  in  mid-ocean  from  two  to  five  miles  below 
the  surface.  The  fourth  insists  upon  the  unique  power  of 
Christianity  in  evoking,  sustaining,  and  directing  social  progress. 
The  fifth  asks  by  what  secret  Jesus  has  set  this  power  in  motion, 
and  finds  the  answer  in  the  Atonement  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  sixth  is  directed  to  prove  the  historical  truth  of  the  Resur- 
rection. If  this  be  denied,  then  "  a  delusion  has  saved  the  world." 
It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Beet  does  not,  except  in  this  indirect  form, 
insist  upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  existence  of  the  Church 
and  the  substitution  of  Sunday  ibr  the  Sabbath.  The  seventh 
lecture  deals  with  a  priori  objections  to  the  Resurrection,  that 
miracles  do  not  happen,  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
extension  has  been  so  slow  that  its  origin  cannot  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  Divine.  The  eighth  and  last  is  recapitulatory.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  argument  on  which  Mr.  Beet  relies  to  prove  his 
thesis  is  the  saving  grace  of  the  Gospel,  the  perfect  adaptability 
of  the  complex  scheme  of  salvation  to  the  equally  complex  needs 
of  human  nature.  What  he  means  by  the  Gospel  is  the  whole 
deliverance  of  Wesleyanism,  and  what  he  aims  at  is  to  comfort  a 
community  of  believers  with  the  assurance  that  their  faith  is  not 
in  vain.  Experimental  knowledge  is  the  solid  foundation,  which 
is  supported  by  history  and  cannot  be  undermined  by  physical 
science.  So  regarded  the  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  will  be  valued  the  more  highly  for  being  the  work  of 
a  commentator  rather  than  of  a  polemic.  For,  after  all,  Mr. 
Beet's  great  point  is  the  great  point.  The  Church  will  be  judged, 
like  everything  else,  by  results,  and,  if  she  can  convert  the  wicked 
man,  Materialism  is  false. 

Dr.  Belcher's  Life  of  Mr.  Robert  Brett  of  Stoke  Neivington 
was  well  worth  writing.  It  exhibits  all  the  fidelity  and  sym- 
pathy that  we  expect  in  a  monument  raised  by  one  devout 
physician  to  another.  As  regards  the  inner  life  of  his  subject, 
Dr.  Belcher  has  exercised  a  laudable  reticence  ;  but  we  have  here 
an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Brett  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends 
and  the  outside  world.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  devout  English 
layman  of  the  middle  class — we  might  say  of  a  typical  church- 
warden— devout,  generous,  practical,  and  energetic,  with  con- 
siderable force  of  speech,  and  some  facility  with  the  pen.  His 
income  was  always  modest,  because,  like  many  other  medical 
men,  he  chose  to  regard  his  profession  rather  as  a  priesthood 
than  as  a  trade,  yet  he  managed  to  get  no  less  than  six  churches 
built.  He  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  a  movement  that 
i'ound  many  antagonists,  and  his  figure  was  often  seen  through 
the  dust  of  battle.  But  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
laid  to  his  rest,  and  the  infamous  riots  at  St  George's-in-the-East 
and  St.  Matthias'  can  now  be  judged  with  calmness.  Many  even 
of  his  old  opponents  will  be  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of 
learning  what  Robert  Brett  really  was,  and  many  a  hardworking 
professional  and  business  man  will  recognize  in  him  a  kindred 
spirit. 

In  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series  Canon 
Rawlinson  narrates  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
from  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  so  small  a 
volume  on  so  large  a  period  a  certain  aridity  of  style  is  inevit- 
able ;  and,  as  the  Bible  order  is  strictly  followed,  the  reader  is 


constantly  being  carried  across  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  Kingdom  and  back  again.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
gain  if  Canon  Rawlinson  could  have  set  the  example  of  a  less 
confusing  arrangement.  The  book  is  written  by  a  master  of  the 
subject,  and  all  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  Bible, 
from  inscriptions,  and  from  modern  research,  is  here  brought 
together,  succinctly,  yet  fully  and  clearly.  No  better  handbook 
could  be  put  into  a  student's  hand. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bindley  for  a  good  edition  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  documents  of  the  early  Church,  the  Apology 
of  Tertullian.  Mr.  Bindley  has  read  up  his  subject  thoroughly, 
and  gives  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  compact  and  serviceable 
form.  Language,  doctrine,  ritual,  and  archaeology  have,  each  and 
all,  received  due  attention,  and  for  examination  purposes,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  could  be  desired.  One  or  two  defects  might  be 
noticed.  Why,  for  instance,  is  there  no  note  on  canines  tenebrcn 
or  diplomata  ?  The  tables  by  which  divination  was  practised 
were  not  "  tripods,"  but  tables  which  rapped  as  they  do  for  our 
modern  Spiritualists.  And  some  of  the  translations  are  carelessly 
expressed.  For  instance,  cuius  reus  gaudet,  "  of  which  the  criminal 
is  proud."  We  trust  Mr.  Bindley  will  pursue  his  investigations, 
and  attain  to  still  more  fruitful  results.  There  is  the  subject  of 
the  Vulgar  Latin  awaiting  him  (it  is  surely  misleading  to  speak 
of  Tertullian's  peculiarities  as  "  patristic  ") ;  there  is  theological 
terminology,  for  "  merit,"  "  satisfaction,"  "  free  will,"  perhaps 
even  "  person  "  and  "  substance,"  are  African.  Again,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  exact  legal  position  of  the  early  Christians. 
No  one  sheds  so  much  light  on  this  point  as  Tertullian,  who  was 
himself  a  lawyer.  Was  there  any  special  law  that  condemned 
the  faith  in  itself?  Certainly  not  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
nostra  elogia,  of  which  Tertullian  speaks,  were  the  charges  of 
murder,  incest,  sacrilege,  high  treason,  witchcraft,  and  illegal 
combination,  especially  the  last.  These  were  quite  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  persecution.  • 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,"  says  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  "  to  preach 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  shall 
take  pleasure  in  hearing  them,  but  not  to  preach  them  would  be 
to  push  away  the  shaft  of  the  column  expecting  the  capital  to 
stand  alone  without  support."  Dr.  Dix  has  certainly  solved  the 
difficulty,  for  his  book  is  very  agreeable  reading,  and  the  dogmas 
are  there.  What  he  delivers  is,  to  our  English  notions,  rather 
an  oration  than  a  sermon,  but  the  oratory  is  not  too  exuberant, 
and  the  speaker  never  loses  sight  of  the  real  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual difficulties  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Bruster's  Sermons  to  Children  are  rather  long  and  hardly 
doctrinal  enough,  but  they  are  picturesque,  simple,  and  abundant 
in  illustration  and  anecdote.  They  strike  us  as  better  adapted 
for  the  schoolroom  or  the  fireside  than  the  church. 

Mr.  Legh's  Outline  Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Temperance 
will  furnish  speakers  with  material  for  many  effective  declama- 
tions. Mr.  Legh  is  a  little  lukewarm  on  the  Dual  Basis,  and  a 
little  hard  on  those  who  follow  the  example  of  Timothy. 

In  the  "  Frazer  Prize  Essays  "  Mr.  Milne  and  Mr.  Burgess,  two 
Australian  clergymen,  criticize  the  bearing  of  Agnosticism  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  capacities  of  man  with  much  acuteness  and 
power.  Another  highly  interesting  little  book  on  the  same  theme 
is  Agnostic  Fallacies,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Howatt. 

We  have  received  also  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Exell's  Biblical 
Illustrator  on  St.  Luke ;  To  Meet  the  Day  is  the  quaint  and 
rather  misleading  title  of  a  series  of  short  meditations,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  bits  of  poetry,  for  each  of  the  red-letter 
days  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  a  few  others.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  well-known  initials  A.  K.  H.  B.  The  Lesser  Hours  o  f  theSarum 
Breviary — Prime,  Terce,  Sext,  None,  and  Compline — in  English  : 
Walts  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  ii.,  the  new  issue  of  the 
cheap  and  excellent  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Library  of  Theological 
Literature " ;  and  Child  Thoughts  on  the  Christianity  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 


COURTHOPE'S  POPE.* 

ALTHOUGH,  by  its  position,  this  volume  is  the  fifth  in  the 
series  of  ten  to  which  it  belongs,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  con- 
cludes and  completes  them.  To  have  published  it  before  the 
correspondence  appeared  would  have  been  inexpedient,  because 
during  the  course  of  publication  large  additions  have  been  made 
to  that  correspondence,  some  of  which — for  example,  the  new 
group  of  letters  between  Pope  and  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
printed  in  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  His- 
torical Manuscripts — materially  facilitate  our  right  comprehension 
ot  the  (to  use  Mr.  Courthope's  adjectives)  more  "  thorny  and 
intricate  "  of  the  Pope  problems.  It  is  useful,  moreover,  to  recall 
to  mind  that  the  new  volume  is  not  a  separate  biography,  but  a 
biography  designed  to  accompany  and  supplement  Pope's  works 
and  letters.  In  such  circumstances,  many  points  which,  under 
different  conditions,  would  require  treatment  at  length,  are,  of 
necessity,  either  wholly  omitted  or  only  touched  briefly,  because 
they  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  introductions 
or  notes  to  the  poems  to  which  they  more  properly  belong,  while 
long  extracts  from  letters,  defensible  enough  where  the  corre- 
spondence is  not  printed  at  length,  become  wholly  superfluous 
where  that  correspondence  is  at  hand,  and   can  be  easily 

*  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  With  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
Rev.  Whitwell  El  win  and  William  John  Courthope.  Vol.  V.  The  Life  and 
Index.    With  Portrait.    London :  John  Murray.  1889. 
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Teferred  to.  Mr.  Courthope  has  not  neglected  these  pre- 
liminary obligations,  and  although  the  votaries  of  that  "  lean 
and  flashy  "  manner  which  so  often  passes  for  lavish  local 
colouring  may  complain  of  his  style  as  a  little  constrained 
and  over-cautious,  moderation  and  accuracy  are  not  popular 
errors,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  particular  instance 
his  conception  of  his  function  is  a  judicious  one.  Especially, 
since  so  much  of  Pope's  personal  history  is  contained  in  his  letters 
and  the  notes  to  them,  is  he  wise  in  electing  to  dwell  longest 
upon  the  purely  critical  questions  connected  with  Pope's  work. 
Himself  a  poet  and  scholar  of  distinction,  and,  in  addition,  a  poet 
and  scholar  strongly  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  he  is,  above 
all,  qualified  to  appraise  Pope's  position  as  a  writer.  Those  parts 
of  his  book  in  which  he  has  addressed  himself  to  this  task  are  the 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  instructive  of  his  pages,  and  his 
final  chapter  upon  Pope's  place  in  Knglish  literature  will  probably 
set  the  critical  tune  for  many  years  to  come.  In  his  estimate  of 
Pope's  character  he  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Johnson — an  example  which,  "  dans  le  siecle  ou  nous 
sommes,"  can  never  be  too  frequently  followed — and  to  make  the 
study  of  the  writer's  work  his  main  business,  in  preference  to 
moralizing  upon  his  defects  as  a  man.  Hence  there  is  but  slender 
discussion  of  contemporary  scandal  in  Air.  Courthope's  book,  nor 
will  it  bring  great  gain  in  this  direction  either  to  Pope's  admirers 
or  bis  detractors.  As  regards  the  poet's  relations  with  Wycherley, 
his  deplorable  finessing  is,  indeed,  enforced  by  the  publication 
from  the  originals  of  Wycherley's  ungarbled  letters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  light  thrown  upon  Pope's  dealings  with 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  tends,  in  a  measure,  to  clear  his 
character.  With  these  exceptions,  that  character  remains  no 
better  or  no  worse  than  we  are  accustomed  to  believe. 

Pope's  manipulation  of  his  correspondence  with  Wycherley  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extraordinary,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  would 
seem  extraordinary  in  any  other  person.  As  it  appeared  in  1735, 
and  as  it  is  reprinted  in  Volume  I.  of  the  present  edition,  its  effect 
is  to  convey  the  impression  that,  in  the  written  intercourse  between 
a  precocious  boy  and  a  septuagenarian  rake,  the  younger  writer,  in 
virtue  of  his  critical  sagacity  and  superior  intelligence,  at  once 
acquired  and  continued  to  maintain  an  ascendency  over  his  corre- 
spondent : — 

He  rebukes  him  for  the  vein  of  flattery  in  which  he  addresses  him  ;  criti- 
cizes his  literary  work  with  relentless  frankness,  and  at  the  same  time  bears 
with  patience  the  petulant  outbreaks  of  the  vain  old  man.  On  the  other 
side  Wycherley,  who  is  represented  as  at  first  receiving  Pope*s  criticisms 
with  deference  and  gratitude,  gradually  prows  peevish  under  his  plain 
speaking,  and  at  last  openly  exhibits  his  resentment  against  the  poet  by 
upbraiding  him  with  his  failure  to  rediem  the  promise  of  a  visit. 

This  accurately  summarizes  the  state  of  the  case  as  hitherto  re- 
peated in  Pope's  biographies.  Unfortunately,  it  turns  out  to  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  fact.  Wycherley's  letters,  or  most  of 
them,  are  preserved  at  Longleat,  and  Mr.  Courthope's  careful 
transcripts,  now  published  for  the  first  time  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  show  that  Pope  not  only  suppressed 
large  portions  of  them,  but  arranged  them  with  his  own  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired  to  suggest.  In  the 
original  letters  now  given  the  position  indicated  above  is  reversed. 
It  is  invariably  Wycherley  who  deprecates  Pope's  compliments, 
not  Pope  who  deprecates  Wycherley's.  So  far  from  Wycherley 
resenting  the  criticisms  of  "  his  Dear  Little  Great  Friend,"  he 
receives  them  with  composure,  and,  instead  of  complaining  of  the 
poet's  neglect  to  visit  him,  adjourns,  with  endless  variations  of 
excuse,  his  own  journey  to  Binfield.  Mr.  Elwin  appears  to  have 
always  had  a  suspicion  about  these  Wycherley  letters,  and,  with 
the  originals  before  him,  would  in  all  probability  go  as  far  as  his 
successor,  who  is  clearly  inclined  to  believe  that  those  of  the  old 
dramatist's  epistles  published  by  Pope  in  1735,  for  which  no 
vouchers  are  now  forthcoming,  were  simply  concoctions  by  Pope 
himself.  More  than  one  of  the  suppressed  passages  of  the  new 
Wycherley  letters,  it  may  be  added,  contain  references  to  Captain 
Steele,  of  the  Gazette  and  Taller. 

With  respect  to  the  famous  character  of  "Atossa,"  Mr.  Courth  ope 
has  already,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistle"  of  the  Characters 
of  Women,"  done  much  to  discredit  the  notorious  story  that  Pope 
received  1,000^.  from  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  suppress 
it,  and  he  had  further  given  his  reasons  for  believing  that,  if  Pope 
had  published  it  during  his  lifetime,  he  would  have  declared  it  to 
be  the  character  of  another  person.  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell 
in  detail ;  but,  from  the  new  series  of  letters  from  Pope  to  the 
Duchess  which  Mr.  Courthope  now  prints,  it  would  appear  that, 
"whatever  the  present  her  Grace  made  to  Pope,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  any  specific  conditions  as  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  character,  and  the  fact  that  Pope  had  inserted  it 
in  the  edition  of  the  Moral  Essay*,  prepared  for  press  just  before 
his  death,  goes  far  to  support  this  hypothesis.  Mr.  Courthope's 
further  conjecture  that,  in  publishing  it  at  all  under  the  circum- 
stances, Pope  intended  to  give  out  that  it  was  the  portrait  of 
Katharine,  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  already  dead, 
is  a  plausible  one,  and  will  probably  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  all  who  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  poet's  intricate  mystifica- 
tions against  any  suggestion  of  his  occasional  good  faith. 

In  his  Life  of  Addison  in  the  "  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  Mr. 
Courthope  has  already  treated  at  some  length  the  much-debated 
episode  of  another  character-portrait,  that  of  "  Atticus."  In  the 
present  volume  he  adheres  generally  to  his  previous  verdict,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  story  told  by  Pope  to  Spence,  holds  that  the 
lines  were  never  sent  to  nor  seen  by  Addison.    The  matter  is  a  I 


difficult  one,  and  might  well  baffle  even  more  skilful  inquirers 
than  Mr.  Courthope.  Much  of  the  evidence  is  based  upon 
Spence's  Anecdotes,  and  Spence  is  no  more  infallible  than  most 
reporters  of  ana  and  contemporary  conversations.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases  he  must  have  related  not  so  much  what  was  true  as 
what  his  informants  desired  to  have  believed.  Mr.  Courthope 
is  probably  right  in  referring  to  Tickell's  translation  of  Homer 
as  the  determining  cause  of  Pope's  animosity,  and  he  is  also  right 
in  holding  that  such  "  open  warfare  "  as  that  involved  by  Pope's 
sending  the  verses  to  Addison  is  not  in  Pope's  manner.  But, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  he  infers  too  much  from  the  absence  of  re- 
servation in  what  he  twice  calls  Addison's  liberal  praise  of  the 
Iliad  in  the  Free-Holder  of  the  7th  May,  1716.  All  Addison 
says  is  this  : — "  The  illiterate  among  our  Countrymen,  may 
learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil  of  the  most  perfect  Epic 
Performance  :  And  those  parts  of  Homer,  which  have  already 
been  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the 
Iliad  will  appear  in  English  with  as  little  Disadvantage  to  that 
immortal  Poem."  Considering  that  in  May  1 716  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Pope's  Iliad  had  been  published,  that  it  had  been 
received  enthusiastically,  and  that  his  poetical  reputation  was 
already  high,  this  is  scarcely  what,  in  these  days,  at  all  events, 
would  be  classed  as  "  liberal  praise."  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  quite  see  why,  supposing  Addison  to  have  seen  the 
verses,  we  should  look  for  evidences  of  reserve.  On  the  contrary, 
if  Pope's  view  of  Addison's  character  be  the  right  one — and  Mr. 
Courthope  admits  it  to  be  correct  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  charac- 
teristics—his natural  timidity  would  surely  prompt  him  to  con- 
ciliate the  man  who  (as  he  was  aware)  had  got  the  terrible 
character  of  "  Atticus  "  in  his  pocket. 

It  is,  however,  the  disastrous  feature  of  these  time-honoured 
controversies  that  their  seductively  insoluble  character  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prompt  hypotheses,  most  of  which  Mr.  Courthope, 
giving  in  compressed  form  the  results  of  long  reflection,  has 
doubtless  considered  and  discarded.  Happily  his  book  does  not 
depend  for  its  interest  exclusively  upon  the  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  those  minor  details  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
biographical  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles."  It  is  strongest 
where  strength  is  most  needed — upon  its  critical  side.  Mr. 
Courthope's  observations  upon  the  formation  of  Pope's  early  style  ; 
upon  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  which  he  has  the  courage  to  rate 
higher  than  most  modern  critics  ;  upon  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
and  its  mock-heroic  forerunners,  in  which  connexion  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  says  a  deserved  good  word  for  Boileau's  Lutrin — 
fill  only  a  few  out  of  many  admirable  pages  in  his  work.  But  the 
cream  of  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  concluding  chapter,  which 
covers  not  only  the  long-echoing  contest  between  classic  and 
romantic — between  Johnson  and  Warton — between  Bowles  and 
Byron,  and  Campbell  and  Roscoe — but  also  contrives  incidentally 
to  very  prettily  confute  Cowper's  absurd  dictum  about  Pope's 
"  mechanic  art,"  and  to  leave  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  horns 
of  an  uncomfortable  dilemma  as  regards  his  decision,  in  Ward's 
English  Poets,  that  Pope  was  "  a  classic  of  our  prose."  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  attempt  any  serviceable  summary  of  a 
chain  of  reasoning  which  is  already  sufficiently  close-woven. 
As  a  tail-piece  to  our  account  of  this  able  and  most  valuable 
biography,  we  shall  do  best  to  quote  verbatim  the  author's  final 
summary  of  his  argument : — 

The  net  result,  then,  of  the  quarrel  between  the  classical  and  romantic 
schools  seems  to  be  this  :  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Lake  poets  and  their  suc- 
cessors revolted  against  the  excessive  restrictions  placed  upon  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  misapplication  of  Pope's  critical  principles,  they  were  in  the 
right  ;  but  that,  where  they  sought  to  overthrow  his  method  of  art,  they 
were  in  error.  This  is  proved  alike  by  the  solid  and  enduring  pleasure 
produced  by  Pope's  poetical  works,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  romantic 
poets,  when  working  exclusively  on  their  own  principles,  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  artistic  unity.  The  main  principle  that  governs  Pope's 
poetical  method  is  that  poetry  consists  in  the  imitation  of  Nature.  The 
leading  rules  that  may  be  gathered  from  his  theory  and  practice  seem  to 
be  the  following.  Poetical  conception  must  be  natural :  in  other  words, 
whatever  subject  is  chosen  must  give  scope  for  representing  some  general 
idea  of  Nature  in  one  of  the  well-established  forms  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
Execution  must  be  natural ;  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  the  poem  must 
conspire  to  reproduce  the  idea  of  Nature  as  a  rational  and  intelligible  whole. 
Language  must  be  natural,  in  the  seuse  that  it  must  reflect  the  ideal 
nature  of  the  subject  in  metre,  without  any  appearance  of  mannerism  and 
affectation.  Where  these  conditions  are  satisfied  the  poem,  whatever  be  its 
particular  order,  will  be  a  good  and  legitimate  poem,  and  will  exemplify 
the  truth  of  Coleridge's  aphorism:  "  b  inally,  good  sense  is  the  Body  of 
poetic  genius,  Fancy  its  drapery,  Motion  its  life,  and  Imagination  the  soul 
that  is  everywhere  and  in  each  ;  and  forms  all  iuto  one  graceful  and  in- 
telligent whole." 


CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOIVEDI A.* 

THE  fourth  volume  of  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  goes  from 
Dionysius  to  Friction,  and  contains  several  articles  of  very 
contemporary  interest.  There  is  "  Evolution,"  for  instance,  a  thing 
which  all  men  are  expected  to  know  better  than  byname  in  these 
times  ;  and  "  Exhibition,"  which  has  been  greatly  to  the  fore  all 
this  summer.  Professor  Geddes  gives  some  thirteen  columns  of 
very  closely-packed  information  about  the  first.  It  will  not  be' 
expected  that  we  should  do  more  than  notice  an  article  on  so  big 
a  subject — one  in  which,  moreover,  what  is  matter  of  knowledge  is 
so  apt  to  melt  imperceptibly  into  what  is  matter  of  speculation  or 

*  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  I  a  Dictionary  o  f  Universal  Knowledge- 
New  edition.  Vol.  IV.  Dionysius  to  Friction.  LoDdon  and  Edinburgh  : 
William  and  Pobert  Chambers.    Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1889. 
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opinion.  Mr.  II.  Boscoe  Dumville  has  simpler  materials  to  deal 
with,  and  he  supplies  his  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  exhibi- 
tions which  preceded  the  great  show  of  this  year.  The  editors  appear 
to  do  their  work  on  the  Encyclopaedia  with  the  thoroughness  they 
have  shown  all  along.  We  notice  few  omissions,  though  there 
are  some,  and  one  of  them  is  somewhat  surprising  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh.  There  is  an  article — neither  too  long  nor 
unduly  laudatory  to  his  character  as  a  fighting  man — on  the  naval 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  but  his  father  is  hardly  noticed.  He  receives 
one  line  in  the  article  on  his  son,  and  it  says  nothing  about  him, 
except  that  he  "  beggared  himself  over  chemical  discoveries." 
Now,  although  this  is  true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  an 
Encyclopaedia  published  in  his  native  land  should  have  done  him 
better  justice.  The  quality  and  tone  of  the  articles  are  generally 
business-like  and  sound.  We  have  raised  the  eyebrow  of  amaze- 
ment at  one  or  two.  It  is  startling  to  be  told  that  Emmet  was 
only  "an  ill-fated  Irish  patriot,"  and  even  to  learn  that  his 
last  speech  "  still  thrills  the  reader  by  its  noble  and  pathetic 
eloquence."  The  Encyclopaedia  takes  a  remarkably  tolerant 
view  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  ill-fated  patriot  arrayed  him- 
self (how  Irish  !)  in  "  a  green  coat,  white  breeches,  and  cocked 
hat."  It  almost  sympathizes  with  his  mortification  when  the 
noble  enterprise  he  preached  in  thrilling  eloquence,  and  got  him- 
self up  regardless  to  forward,  ended  (these  disappointments 
will  happen  in  Ireland)  "in  a  few  ruffianly  murders."  Elo- 
quence, green  coats,  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  ruffianly  murder 
— the  ill-fated  Irish  patriot  has  tbem  always  with  him.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  shorter  biographical  articles  are  done  in  a 
workmanlike  shape,  and  made  up,  as  they  should  be,  of  facts 
taken  from  respectable  sources  stated  without  comment.  The 
virtuous  practice  of  giving  the  authorities  is  not  followed  as 
zealously  as  it  might  be,  and  in  that  respect  we  hope  to  see  an 
improvement. 

The  literary  articles  are,  in  several  instances,  of  exceptional 
merit.  Among  those  which  are  biographical  not  the  least  re- 
markable is  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  "  Dumas."  Mr.  Henley  writes 
with  a  certain  go  not  common  in  Encyclopaedia  articles,  and 
praises  his  man  in  a  hearty  way.  Criticism  is  mixed  up  with  his 
facts,  but  it  does  not  overlay  them.  Was  it  necessary  to  stop  in  the 
praise  of  Dumas  in  order  to  deal  a  backhander  at  Victor  Hugo  ?  We 
think  not ;  but  Mr.  Henley  is  not  of  that  opinion.  Another  readable 
article  is  Mr.  P.  Hume  Brown's  "  Erasmus."  Mr.  Brown  treats  his 
man  at  proper  length  and  with  due  sympathy.  It  is,  however,  a 
slight  misstatement  to  say  that  the  vice  of  the  Ciceroniani  was 
that  they  "  set  style  above  matter."  Erasmus  surely  attacked 
them  because  they  chose  pedantically  to  limit  their  Latin  voca- 
bulary, and  so  knock  the  life  out  of  the  living  Latinity  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Brown  may  be  right,  in  a  way,  in  saying  that  Erasmus 
had  the  defect  of  his  qualities,  but  then  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  qualities  had  at  least  one  very  ugly  defect.  As  an 
article  on  a  literary  subject  by  far  the  ablest  in  the  volume  is  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  "  Drama."  We  have  seldom  seen  more  matter  put 
into  less  space  with  greater  art.  Dr.  Holmes  discourses  plea- 
santly of  Emerson  in  an  article  which  does  not  contain  more  than 
six  insuflerably  epigrammatic  sentences.  We  live  in  a  universe 
in  which  it  is  idle  to  complain  when  we  are  told  that  a  visit  from 
Carlyle  to  Emerson,  at  Concord,  would  have  "  been  a  dangerous 
experiment  in  vital  chemistry— hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  vessel  of 
glass."  How  smart !  but  what  does  it  mean — except  that  Carlyle 
would  probably  have  rebelled  in  an  exceedingly  self-conscious 
society  of  provincial  priggery  ?  Then  why  not  say  so  ?  Among 
the  many  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  volume  are  several  of  solid 
merit.  Mr.  Lucas's  "  Emigration  "  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
considering  the  space  at  his  disposal.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  articles  on  England — English  History 
(Bev.  J.  Franck  Bright),  Church  of  England  (Bev.  Dr.  B.  E. 
Littledale).  English  Language  (Henry  Sweet),  English  Literature 
(Professor  Henry  Morley).  Dr.  Bright's  historical  paper  gives  a 
sufficiently  clear  outline  of  a  subject  which  could  not  possibly  be 
more  than  outlined  in  even  much  greater  space  than  is  allowed,  or 
could  be  allowed,  here.  Dr.  Littledale's  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Church. of  England  is  somewhat  fuller,  and  may  be  noted  for  its 
insistence  on  the  continuity  of  the  Church  from  the  conversion  of 
Kent.  It  would  be  almost  foolish  to  complain  of  finding  in  Pro- 
fessor Morley's  article  what  we  usually  find  in  his  papers  on 
literature,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  familiar 
features  are  less  conspicuous  than  we  have  known  them.  On  the 
whole,  this  fourth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  rather  more  than 
keeps  up  the  character  of  the  book. 


WOODLAND,  MOOR,  AND  STREAM.* 

THE  author  of  this  pleasant  volume  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
of  Private  Mulvaney,  in  Soldiers  Three,  when  he  said,  "  I 
will  name  no  names,  and  no  more  will  I  name  places,  for  a  man 
is  tliracked  by  a  place."  He  is  anonymous,  and  he  is  most 
cautious  not  to  name  the  haunts  tbat  he  describes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  human  that  we  should  take  an  ingenious  pleasure  in 
trying  to  track  his  steps.  He  describes  himself  as  brought  up, 
many  years  ago,  in  a  very  wild  village  in  the  North  Kent 
Marshes,  of  the  position  of  which  he  gives  so  many  indications 
that  we  are  almost  sure  that  it  is  Lower  Halstow.  Certain 


•  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream  ;  being  the  Notes  of  a  Naturalist.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


features  of  the  description,  we  confess,  seem  to  point  to  a  larger 
village  or  small  town,  and  in  that  case  it  must  undoubtedly  be 
Queenborough.  In  either  case  it  is  a  solitary  place  among  the 
salt  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  and,  before  the 
introduction  of  railways,  about  as  solitary  and  as  inaccessible  a 
spot,  and  one  as  favourable  to  the  education  of  a  naturalist,  as 
could  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  A  like 
mystery  hangs  over  the  name  of  the  author  of  Woodland,  Moor, 
and  Stream,  -who  writes  like  an  educated  man,  accustomed  to 
authorship.  There  is,  however,  no  name  on  the  title-page,  and  a 
prefatory  note,  signed  J.  A.  Owen,  states  that  these  sketches 
"  are  from  the  hand  of  a  friend  of  ours,  a  skilled  workman."  But 
this  may  be  merely  a  mystification.  Mr.  Owen's  friend,  or  Mr. 
Owen's  self,  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  these  graceful  and 
graphic  papers. 

The  Kentish  village  and  its  surroundings,  as  described  in  the 
first  three  chapters,  are  highly  picturesque.  Like  so  many  better- 
known  naturalists,  the  author  began  life  by  being  "  often  missed 
at  home,"  while  he  was  searching  for  peewits  and  curlews  in  the 
marsh,  or  tracking  "  the  red  hares  flicking  the  wet  off  their  hind 
feet  as  they  sat  on  the  mole  hillocks,"  or  plunging  into  mud  in 
search  of  the  nest  of  the  reed-wren.  He  made  friends  with  the 
fishermen  and  their  boys,  and  very  soon  rare  things  would  be 
brought  in  for  his  amusement.  One  day  a  lad  signed  to  him  to 
follow  him  to  his  home,  and,  opening  the  door,  pointed  to  some- 
thing in  the  corner,  with  "  There,  mind  he  don't  nip  ye !  "  "  It  was 
a  Black-Backed  Gull,  one  of  the  largest  of  his  kind,  quite  capable, 
if  I  had  given  him  the  chance,  of  wrenching  one  of  my  small 
fingers  oil',"  says  the  author.  He  soon  learned  to  use  a  duck-gun 
himself,  and  to  go  out  in  winter  shooting  in  the  creeks.  Of  the 
scenes  that  this  harsh  and  exciting  sport  led  to  in  a  land  at  that 
time  positively  swarming  with  bird-life,  he  gives  some  excellent 
pict  ures,  especially  of  a  sudden  storm  sweeping  over  the  marshes, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  effective. 

When  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  our  author  transferred  himself 
to  Surrey,  and  the  remainder  of  his  volume  contains  careful  and 
picturesque  sketches  on  the  moors  and  by  the  rivers  of  that 
county.  An  incident  of  otter-life  is  thus  told  in  the  words  of  a 
gamekeeper : — 

"  You  know  that  gravelly  bank,  yonder  ?  Well,  one  flood-tide  we  was 
hunting  the  rats  that  the  water  had  drove  out.  It  had  drove  the  rabbits  too  ; 
but  it  was  rats  we  was  hunting.  We  had  got  the  ferrets  and  the  dogs.  The 
ferrets  worked  well,  and  went  into  all  the  holes  as  free  as  rain,  till  we  come 
to  a  couple  on  the  top  of  that  particular  bank.  We  turned  'em  down,  but 
they  wouldn't  work  them.  All  they  did  was  to  just  poke  their  noses  in  and 
sniff,  and  then  run  round  the  holes  uneasy  like.  The  dogs,  too,  sniffed  and 
scratched  about  strange  like  for  them,  quieter  than  they  was  used.  We 
jumped  about  and  puked  into  the  holes,  wondering  why  the  ferrets  would 
not  go  in.  The  river  [Mole]  was  rushing  almost  bank-high  to  where  we 
stood  ;  when  all  at  once  something  was  heard  whining  like,  and  somebody 
said,  '  Look  at  that  !  '  It  was  a  sight !  For  in  the  river  was  a  fine 
otter.  She  had  her  cub  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  was  swimming 
across  with  him.  It  was  hard  work,  but  she  tore  through  that  rush  of 
water  from  the  weir  in  fine  style.  There  was  nothing  above  water  but 
the  alder  stems  on  the  other  side,  and  she  made  for  them.  She  was 
not  twenty  yards  away  from  us  the  whole  time.  Well,  when  she  reached 
them,  she  got  her  cub  on  to  a  limb,  and  leit  him.  He  did  cry.  And 
then  we  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  bit.  The  whine  came  again,  almost 
close  to  our  feet,  and  the  dogs  stood  with  ears  pricked  up  and  one  fore- 
foot lifted,  just  quivering  with  excitement.  She  dashes  out  from  the 
bank  with  a  second  cub.  The  dogs  rush  to  the  water's  edge,  but  they 
dare  not  plunge  in,  plucky  as  they  are ;  for  they  knowed  they'd  he 
washed  down  and  dashed  into  the  limbs  of  the  fallen  trees  that  lay  in 
and  across  the  river.  She  got  him  over  all  right,  and  then  they  three 
made  for  the  alder  copse." 

Not  less  graphic  are  the  anecdotes  of  the  badger,  especially  one 
of  a  gentleman  who  put  a  fine  specimen  of  this  creature  into 
an  empty  hutch,  just  over  the  one  in  which  he  kept  his  favourite 
doe-rabbit  and  her  little  ones.  Next  morning  he  was  horrified  to 
find  that  the  badger  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  hutch,  and 
had  descended  into  the  apartments  below,  where  he  was  found 
coiled  in  solitary  splendour,  and,  as  our  author  almost  too 
graphically  puts  it,  "  very  full  of  rabbit."  Back  goes  our  natural- 
ist to  his  native  Kentish  marshes  to  describe  to  us  the  heron — 
"Jack-Ern,"  as  the  fishermen  call  him — and  his  haunts.  A 
hunt  after  ring-ouzels  in  the  bushes  of  black  alder  then  succeeds, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  we  are  kept  in  pleasant  rural  company  by 
one  to  whom  the  life  of  moors  and  wastes  manifestly  retains  no 
more  of  its  secrets  than  it  did  to  Kichard  Jefl'eries.  But  for  the 
example  of  that  lamented  writer,  no  doubt,  such  a  book  as 
Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream  would  never  have  been  written. 
The  very  manner  is  often  that  of  Jelferies,  and  it  may  not  unfairly 
be  said  that  all  have  got  that  seed  now,  and  many  can  raise  the 
flower.  Not  many,  however,  so  sincerely,  honestly,  and  cheer- 
fully as  the  very  pleasant  companion  from  whom  we  are  sorry  to 
part  at  the  end  of  this  picturesque  little  volume. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
ii. 

TSMAY  THOBN'S  A  Flock  of  Four  and  Quite  Unexpected 
JL  (London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  should  be  read 
together,  though  the  volume  which  is,  in  fact,  the  sequel  is  so 
deftly  arranged  that  it  can  go  very  well  on  its  own  merits.  The 
author's  cunning  in  depicting  children  as  they  are — neither  too 
good  nor  too  naughty,  too  priggish  nor  too  savage — has  suffered 
no  change ;  and  the  "  grown-ups "  are,  we  think,  even  better 
drawn  than  is  usual  with  this  bright  and  engaging  writer.  The 
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meeting1  between  the  Captain  and  his  son  at  the  railway-station 
has  real  dramatic  force.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Ismay 
Thorn  should  have  followed  an  evil  example  in  depicting  the 
harmless  necessary  circus-man  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  greed. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  illustrations  are  much  to  the  purpose. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia:  a  Story  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by 
G.  A.  Henty  (London  :  Blackie  &  Son),  will  be  hailed  by  our 
boys  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  always  hail  a  book 
by  Mr.  Henty,  knowing  the  fund  of  interest  and  amusement  it 
always  gives  them.  With  Lee  in  Virginia  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  We  cannot  do  better  than  describe  the  book  in  Mr. 
Ilenty's  own  words  : — "  It  was  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
volume,  to  five  even  a  sketch  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
operations  of  the  war,  and  1  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
the  central  point  of  the  great  strugglt — the  attempts  of  the 
Northern  armies  to  force  their  way  to  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
Virginia  and  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Even  in  recounting 
the  leading  events  in  these  campaigns,  I  have  burdened  my 
story  with  as  few  details  as  possible,  it  being  my  object  now,  as 
always,  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  give  instruction  in  the  facts  of 
history."  The  adventures  of  Vincent  Winglield,  the  hero  of  the 
book,  and  his  slave  Dan  add  much  to  its  interest  and  excite- 
ment. 

Another  contribution  of  Mr.  Ilenty's  to  the  amusement  of 
young  people  is  Tales  of  Daring  and  Danger  (London  :  Blackie  & 
Son),  the  first  tale,  "  Bears  and  Dacoits,"  being  perhaps  the 
most  thrilling.  Being  saved  from  getting  killed  by  a  bear  only 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  Dacoits  was  certainly  a  case  of  "  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.*'  The  title  of  "  A  Pipe  of  Mystery  " 
tells  its  own  tale,  and  "  A  Brush  with  the  Chinese"  is  an  ex- 
citing experience. 

A  third  book  by  Mr.  Ilenty,  By  Pike  and  Dyke  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Rite  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (London :  Blackie  &  Son),  is  again 
one  full  of  historical  facts  put  forward  in  the  form  of  a  story,  with 
a  hero  such  as  boys  love  to  read  about,  and  who,  at  sixteen, 
when  hearing  of  the  tyranny  under  which  the  Dutch  were  suil'er- 
ing  exclaimed,  "  Were  I  a  Dutchman  and  living  under  such  a 
tyranny  I  would  rise  and  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  see  my 
family  martyred.  If  none  other  would  rise  with  me,  I  would 
take  a  sword  and  go  out  and  slay  the  first  Spaniard  I  met,  and 
again  another,  until  I  was  killed  "  ;  which  sentiment  he  carries 
through  his  life,  though,  instead  of  being  killed,  he  lives  to  be 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Countess  von  Harp.  Mr.  Henty  has  certainly  surpassed  himself 
in  the  interesting  manner  in  which  he  has  set  forth  his  tale  of  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Captain,  by  Mme.  P.  de  Nanteuil,  translated  by  Laura 
Ensor,  illustrated  by  Myrbach  (London  :  Routledge  &  Sons), 
is  a  very  pretty  story  of  a  dog,  who,  having  been  rescued  from 
drowning  by  a  sailor-boy  called  Yvon  Yossic,  attaches  him- 
self to  his  rescuer,  and  is  the  means,  in  return,  of  saving  his  life 
and  that  of  his  friends  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Captain  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  the  crew  on  board  the  different  ships 
in  which  his  master  serves,  and  shows  not  only  extraordinary 
fortitude  and  courage,  but  great  tact  and  good  sense  in  his  roving 
life,  and  learns  many  tricks.  One,  described  as  "  authentic,"  is 
•worth  quoting  : — "  After  the  inspection,  when  about  a  dozen  men 
were  drawn  up  on  the  deck,  Yvon  would  say  to  Captain,  '  Fetch 
the  caps ! '  Then  Captain  would  ruu  and  take  all  the  men's  caps 
otf  their  heads  with  his  teeth,  and  carry  them,  one  after  the 
other,  to  his  master,  who,  tying  a  thick  handkerchief  over  the 
dog's  eyes,  mixed  the  caps  indiscriminately  together  and  put  them 
into  a  heap.  Then  he  said,  '  Now  give  back  to  each  man  his  own 
property  !  '  and  Captain,  diving  haphazard  into  the  heap,  would  take 
each  cap  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  sailor  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Every  cap  bore  the  owner's  number,  and  he  never  made  a  mistake." 
His  powers  of  fighting  and  scattering  the  enemy  are  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  successful  attempt  his  master  and  a  handful  of 
men  made  to  rescue  their  comrades  from  "  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  "  Chinamen  who  had  taken  them  prisoners.  "  Captain, 
who  had  preceded  them,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  biting,  tearing,  knocking  them  over,  and  scattering  terror 
into  their  midst.  Evidently  they  took  him  for  a  lion  or  tiger, 
the  supposed  lion  soon  occasioning  such  a  panic  among  them  that 
they  disbanded  and  fled,  escaping  by  climbing  up  the  rocks,  where 
they  were  still  exposed  to  the  lire  of  the  revolvers.  Those  who 
were  not  hit  disappeared."  To  any  one,  young  or  old,  who  is  a 
dog-lover  Captain  will  prove  most  attractive.  The  book  has 
been  very  well  translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  who  has  given  us 
good  English  instead  of  French-English,  and  the  illustrations  by 
Myrbach,  seventy-six  in  number,  are  full  of  force  and  life. 

Earthquakes,  translated  from  the  French  of  Arnold  Boscowitz 
by  C.  B.  Pitman  (London :  Routledge  &  Sons),  is  a  book  full  of 
all  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  catastrophe ;  also  containing  much 
instruction  on  it.  It  describes,  besides  seaquakes  and  deluges, 
the  earthquakes  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Honduras,  in  San 
Salvador,  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  that  in  Calabria,  in  Ischia,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  at  Mendoza,  in  the  island  of 
Chio,  at  Cumana,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
with  many  awful  scenes  and  incidents  which,  however  powerfully 
they  are  brought  before  us,  seem  impossible  to  realize  in  this 
country. 

Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  Tales,  for  boys  and  girls,  are  a  col- 
lection of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  most  attractive  tales  in  one  I 
volume.    It  contains  The  Deerslayer,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
The  Pathfinder,  Leather  Stocking,  and  The  Trapper.    It  would 


be  futile  to  attempt  any  description  of  these  old  favourites ;  let 
those  lucky  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  already  know  them  find 
out  their  charm  for  themselves. 

In  My  Friend  Smith :  a  Story  o  f  School  and  City  Life,  by 
Talbot  Baines  Reed  (London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society),  we 
find  a  book  for  hoys  such  as  only  the  author  of  The  Three-Guinea 
Watch  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominies  can  produce.  "My 
friend  Smith  "  and  his  friend  Bat  chelor  will  keepany  boy  enthralled 
from  the  time  of  the  friends  meeting  at  Stonebridge  House,  a 
school  after  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers's  own  heart,  to  the  time 
when  the  reader  has  to  part  with  them  as  prosperously  settled  in 
life.  The  illustrations,  by  Gordon  Browne,  are  executed  with 
great  care  and  spirit,  and  are  worthy  additions  to  this  fascinating 
storv. 

The  Eagle  Cliff:  a  Tale  of  the  Western  Lsles,  by  R.  M. 
Ballantyne  (London :  Partridge  &  Co.),  contains  many  adven- 
tures of  various  kinds,  beginning  with  a  bicycle  accident,  going 
on  with  the  wreck  of  the  little  yacht  in  which  our  adventurers 
were  making  a  voyage  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  then 
dangerous  studies  of  botany,  over  which  two  young  people  fall 
in  love,  fishing  excursions,  and  a  deer  drive,  all  filled  with 
stirring  events  and  many  accidents,  and  ending  with  a  fire,  in 
which  all  distinguish  themselves  by  their  powers  of  endurance- 
and  willingness  to  help  in  getting  it  under.  The  pretty  love  story, 
which  adds  to  the  romance  of  the  book,  comes  to  the  general 
conclusion,  "  they  were  married,"  and,  let  us  hope,  lived  happily 
ever  after.  There  is  a  funny  and  really  new  adventure  with  that 
favourite  animal  of  adventurous  fiction,  the  bull,  in  which  "a 
narrow  open  drain  "  and  "  a  large  cotton  umbrella  of  the  Gamp 
description,"  were  the  prosaic  deliverers  of  the  bull's  victim,  who, 
"  Placing  the  umbrella  in  such  a  position  that  it  came  between 
himself  and  the  bull,  laid  himself  flat  down  in  the  drain.  The 
opening  was  far  too  narrow  to  admit  his  broad  shoulders,  except 
when  turned  sideways.  The  same  treatment  was  not  applicable  to 
other  parts  of  his  person,  but  by  dint  of  squeezing  and  collapsing, 
he  got  down,  nestled  under  the  bank,  and  lay  still.  On  came  the 
bull  till  it  reached  the  basket,  which,  with  a  deft  toss,  it  hurled 
into  the  air,  and  sent  the  silvery  treasure  flying.  A  moment  more 
and  it  went  headforemost  into  the  umbrella.  Whether  it  was- 
surprised  at  finding  its  enemy  so  light  and  unsubstantial,  or  at 
the  slipping  of  one  of  its  feet  into  the  drain,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
the  result  was  that  it  came  down,  and  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault over  the  drain,  carrying  the  umbrella  along  with  it  in  its 
mad  career.  When  the  bull  scrambled  to  its  feet  again  and 
looked  round  in  some  surprise,  it  found  that  one  of  its  legs  and 
both  its  horns  were  through  and  entangled  with  the  wrecked 
articles.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  the  furious  battle  that 
immediately  ensued  between  the  black  bull  and  that  cotton  um- 
brella !  Rage  at  the  man  was  evidently  transmuted  into  horror 
at  the  article.  The  bull  pranced  and  shook  its  head,  and  pawed 
about  in  vain  efforts  to  get  rid  of  its  tormentor.  Shreds  of  the 
wreck  flapped  wildly  in  its  eyes.  Spider-like  ribs  clung  to  its 
massive  limbs  and  poked  its  reeking  sides,  while  the  swaying 
handle  kept  tapping  its  cheeks,  and  ears,  and  nose,  as  if  taunting 
the  creature  with  being  held  and  badgered  by  a  thing  so  flimsy 
and  insignificant."  We  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  Eagle  Cliff 
to  find  out  how  the  bull  was  finally  conquered,  and  how  its 
victim  escaped. 

The  Story  of  Father  Damien,  by  Frances  E.  Cooke  (London  : 
Swan  Sonnenscheiu  &  Co.),  begins  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
life.  He  was  born  at  Tremeloo,  a  village  in  South  Brabant,  and 
his  name  was  Joseph  De  Veuster.  "  While  still  very  young  and 
full  of  hope  for  the  years  that  were  to  unfold  before  him,  diligent 
in  his  work  at  school,  and  interested  in  all  that  went  on  around 
him,  there  was  a  deep  inner  spiritual  life  within  Joseph  De 
Veuster,  and  a  longing  to  keep  clear  and  bright  in  his  soul  the 
spark  of  Divine  light  which  his  mother's  teaching  had  led  him  to 
guard  with  reverence  from  his  earliest  years.  .  .  .  The  stories  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  old  times,  to  which  he  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  had  listened  in  the  evenings  while  his  mother  read, 
influenced  him  still.  What  could  he  do  better,  he  asked  himself, 
than  follow  their  example,  and  afflict  and  mortify  his  body  that 
so  his  soul  might  perhaps  grow  the  more  in  grace  ?  "  He  was 
intended  by  his  parents  to  follow  his  father's  occupation  and  enter 
on  a  commercial  life ;  but  his  longing  to  be  a  priest  overcame 
everything  else,  and  in  1859  he  was  admitted  into  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Louvain  as  a  young 
brother  of  the  choir,  and  took  the  name  of  "  Brother  Damien."  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  by  his  own  urgent  request  and  special 
appeal,  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
From  that  time,  till  he  died  of  that  fearful  disease  leprosy, 
amongst  the  victims  of  which  he  incessantly  worked,  his  life 
was  what  as  a  boy  he  longed  it  should  be,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  account  of  such  a  life  is 
one  that  ought  to  show  our  most  thoughtless  young  people 
the  full  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  though  one  cannot  expect  many 
"  Father  Damiens"  to  come  forward  in  this  world. 

The  Achievements  of  Youth,  by  the  Rev  Robert  Steel  (London  : 
Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a  collection  of  short  biographies  of  the  early 
life  of  our  most  famous  men  and  women  "  from  various  spheres  of 
thought  and  life,  to  illustrate  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
youths  who  diligently  cultivated  their  powers  and  opportunities. 
Some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  prodigies — overgrowths  ;  but  the 
most  will  be  specimens  of  what  others  may  become."  This  "  series 
of  examples  "  of  the  youth  of  our  great  men  will  encourage  many 
a  lad  and  young  girl  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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Lost  in  Africa,  by  Frederick  Horatio  Winder  (London  :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington),  is  described  accurately  as 
"  A  Yarn  of  Adventure."  Its  hero  bebaves  as  a  bero  ougbt,  gets 
tbrougb  all  bis  dangers,  and  is  rewarded  as  be  ougbt  to  be  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  book. 

The  Loss  of  John  Humble  ;  what  Led  to  it,  and  what  Came, 
of  it,  by  G.  Norway  (London :  Blackie  &  Son),  is  a  tale 
of  a  poor  Swedisb  boy,  Jobn  Humble,  who,  baving  lost  bis 
father,  is  looked  after  by  bis  uncle,  Rolf  Humble,  who  volun- 
teers to  "  take  him  to  sea  and  make  a  man  of  him."  John, 
accordingly,  goes  oft'  with  his  uncle  in  his  ship,  the  Erl  King. 
The  story  is  vividly  told  of  bis  capture  by  Englishmen  when 
he  is  looking  after  the  boat  which  has  landed  bis  uncle  and 
some  seamen  at  Portsmouth,  of  his  being  taken  on  board  the 
Hector,  the  brutal  treatment  be  receives,  the  way  be  was  saved 
and  befriended  by  the  captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  whom  John 
serves  faithfully  until  the  captain  dies,  and  at  last  of  his  return 
to  Stockholm,  and  the  welcome  home  he  received.  The  book 
ends,  as  it  should,  with  John's  marriage. 

Scout's  Head;  or,  St.  Nectaris  Bell:  a  Tale  of  the  Wild 
West  Coast,  by  Frederick  Langbridge  (London :  Warne  & 
Co.),  is  a  wdld  story  of  a  brother  and  sister  who  have  lost  their 
mother,  whose  father  drinks,  and  deserts  them.  How  they  fend 
for  themselves,  make  friends,  though  a  desperate  villain  and 
enemy  does  his  best  to  ruin  them  in  every  way,  and  how  they 
come  out  of  all  their  misfortunes  safe,  and  even  gloriously,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  find  out. 

Sir  Aylmer' s  Heir,  a  story  for  the  young,  by  Evelyn  Everett 
■Green  (London  :  Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a  very  interesting  tale 
of  a  little  boy  whose  mother  is  dead  and  whose  father  is  a 
soldier.  He  is  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle,  Sir  Aylmer  Desborough. 
When  he  arrives  at  his  uncle's  house  he  finds  no  one  but  the  old 
housekeeper,  who  is  too  much  perturbed  to  give  him  the  warm 
welcome  she  should.  However,  the  poor,  lonely  little  fellow  soon 
makes  friends  amongst  the  servants  and  the  animals  in  the  place, 
and  also  "  He  began  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own,  peopled  by 
creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  or  by  the  heroes  of  the  history 
or  fiction  he  read."  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  his  uncle's 
house  his  uncle  comes  home.  Sir  Aylmer  is  an  eccentric,  hard 
man,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Eyton  Desborough's  father  had 
been  killed  that  he  and  Eyton  made  friends.  The  friendship  once 
begun,  it  proceeds  with  rapid  strides,  and  Eyton  ends  by  not 
only  becoming  "  Sir  Aylmer's  heir,"  but  the  delight  and  blessing 
of  his  life.  Too  often  sad  things  are  dwelt  upon  in  children's 
books  in  such  a  way  as  only  to  narrow  their  sometimes  too 
morbidly  inclined  minds  ;  but  in  this  prettily  told  story  that 
danger  is  avoided. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  almanacs  which  the  end  of  October  annually  produces 
in  France  are  too  curious  and  characteristic  a  product,  and 
too  different  from  anything  which,  at  least  to  the  same  extent, 
is  produced  in  England,  to  be  passed  over.  They  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  issued  by  MM.  Plon  at  the  Depot  central  des  Almanacks, 
though  some  of  them  have  additional  publishers  as  well ;  and,  large 
as  is  the  selection  (some  score  or  more)  which  we  have  before  us, 
we  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  total  is  far  larger,  pro- 
bably exceeding  a  hundred,  and  representing  in  title,  if  not  in 
actual  contents,  almost  every  trade,  occupation,  and  class  of 
the  population.  In  many  of  these  there  is  no  very  par- 
ticular interest  for  the  English  reader,  though  old  experience 
may  find  a  faint  attraction  in  the  discovery  that,  if  the  fat  and 
venerable  Triple  liegeois  does  not  now  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
first  touch,  as  he  used  to  do,  it  is  because  he  has  run  a  kind  of 
stay  of  iron  wire  through  himself,  which,  indeed,  supports  his 
frame,  but  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  open  him;  that  Mathieu 
de  la  Drome  is  as  dangerously  particular  in  bis  prophecies  of 
weather  at  different  times  and  places  as  ever ;  and  that  the 
Almanack  astroloyique,  under  the  most  horrific  of  covers,  con- 
ceals a  modest  selection  of  scientific,  or  quasi-scientific,  faits 
divers,  which  would  do  fairly  for  a  Standard  Reading-book. 
Some  of  the  minor  almanachs  are  also  interesting,  though  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  be  certain  how  much  their  contents  vary  from 
year  to  year.  The  Bonne  Cuisine  has  some  good  old  receipts,  and 
is  interesting  because  it  retains  the  habit,  now  quite  disused  in 
English  books,  of  stating  the  qualities,  or  supposed  qualities,  of 
the  preparations  as  regards  health.  On  the  whole,  the  "  Bon 
cuisinier"  cannot  be  charged  with  taking  too  cheerful  a  view  of 
bis  subject.  This  soup  is  "  a  delicious  cate  and  the  cause  of  a 
great  number  of  indigestions  ;  one  must  use  it  with  reserve  "  ;  that 
"determines  flatuosities " ;  another  "will  only  suit  robust 
stomachs."  And  we  should  like  to  give  any  one  ten  guesses  as 
to  the  composition  in  regard  to  which,  though  it  is  allowed  to  be 
"  restorative  and  stimulating,"  "  It  goes  without  saying  that  one 
must  not  give  it  either  to  children  or  to  convalescents,  or  to 
irritated  stomachs,  or  to  sanguine  temperaments,  or  to  very 
nervous  persons,  or  to  those  who  are  "  never  mind  what.  The 
ghost  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  himself  may  stare  and  gasp  at  being  told 
that  this  awful  preparation,  this  culinary  corpse-reviver,  appa- 
rently suited  only  to  chalcenterous  persons  or  those  at  the  point 
of  death,  is  a  very  simple  mutton  broth  with  sippets  in  it.  It  is 
only  a  survival  of  this  kind  which  shows  one  how  little  of  a  flesh- 
eating  nation  tbe  French  were  till  recently. 

Among  these  numerous  and  ephemeral  productions  there  are 
&  few  besides  those  which  we  have  named  possessing  a  certain 


attraction.  The  Almanack  du  savoir  vivre  is  always  amusing  and 
pretty  generally  sound,  one  thing  which  it  notes  being  specially 
so — that,  whereas  no  one  a  very  few  years  ago  would  have 
thought  of  passing  a  lady  in  the  street  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
the  misbehaviour  is  now  quite  common.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  that 
the  lady  would  probably  then  have  objected  to  smoke  and  prob- 
ably now  does  not ;  for  the  action  was  a  mark  of  deference  to  sex 
generally,  not  to  particular  taste.  The  Almanack  des  celebrites 
has  some  useful  portraits  of  persons  represented  in  the  obituary 
of  last  year,  as  well  as  others.  The  Limatiqve,  the  Propketique, 
the  Comique,  the  Catkolique,  the  Scientijique,  the  Almanachs  des 
jeunes  meres,  de  la  Mere  Cicoyne,  des  dames  et  des  demoiselles,  de  la 
France,  and  others,  each  have  their  special  appeal.  But  three — 
the  Almanack  du  Charivari,  the  Almanack  Grevin,  and  the 
Almanack  pour  rire— still,  in  tbe  work  of  MM.  Grevin,  Mars, 
Draner,  and  others,  retain  some  of  the  attraction  which  has  long 
been  possessed  by  Parisian  caricaturists.  This  year  we  think  the 
Almanack  pour  rire  is  the  best  of  tbe  three.  The  Almanack  des 
Parisiennes,  otherwise  Grevin,  is  as  full  as  ever  of  exceedingly 
plump  and  exceedingly  undressed  young  persons ;  but  the  wit 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  improved,  and  there  are  at  least  two 
jokes,  with  cuts  to  match,  which  are  offensive  in  the  highest 
degree — not  amusing,  not  even  immoral,  but  simply  nasty  and 
coarse  beyond  the  limit  of  average  scurrility  and  blackguardism. 
In  the  Charivari  there  is  more  fun,  and  cleaner  fun,  without  any 
oppressive  virtue.  The  young  women  of  "  Mars  "  have,  as  usual, 
the  defect  of  being  too  much  like  fashion-plates,  and  of  a  singular 
want  of  expression ;  but  they  are  not  unappetizing.  MM.  Henriot 
and  Draner,  if  not  so  pretty,  have  more  "  go  "  in  them,  and  there 
is  also  verve  in  M.  Tezier,  who  has  a  somewhat  more  antique 
style  than  most  of  the  followers  of  Mars  and  Grevin.  Tbe  Alma- 
nack pour  rire  is  wholly  by  two  of  these  artists,  MM.  Draner  and 
Mars ;  nor  has  there  ever,  perhaps,  been  a  better  example  of  the 
latter's  peculiar  style  than  the  first  plate,  "  Depart  pour  la  peche 
aux  crevettes."  "  Au  bal  de  l'opera,"  by  his  coadjutor,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  thing  M.  Draner  has  contributed,  though  the  "  Fat  au 
bal  "  is  good,  and  the  return  of  the  bold  cavalier  who  has  ven- 
tured to  the  refreshment  buffet  at  an  official  party,  and  returns 
in  rags,  cufHess,  blacked  as  to  the  eye,  his  hair  dishevelled,  and 
so  forth,  is  an  excellent  extravaganza  in  its  way. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

T  GUIS  A  MAY  ALCOTT :  her  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals, 
J  edited  by  Ednab  D.  Cheney  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  alto- 
gether the  kind  of  biography,  reflective  and  self-illustrative,  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Formal  narrative  or  elaborate 
criticism  wrould  be  equally  out  of  place  in  a  book  that  is  mainly 
autobiographical.  The  author,  through  her  Little  Women  and 
the  companion  stories,  has  long  been  known  to  a  multitude  of 
children  of  all  sorts  and  growths.  "  Aunt  Jo  "  is,  in  truth,  every- 
body's Jo,  and  Mr.  Cheney's  book  otters  a  renewal  of  intimacy 
with  an  old  friend.  The  editor  is  to  be  commended  for  permitting 
himself  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  slight  comment  which  the 
Journals  and  Letters  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  require.  "  Much  as 
Miss  Alcott  loved  literature,"  he  remarks,  "  it  was  not  an  end  in 
itself  to  her,  but  a  means."  She  laboured  for  the  wants  of  her 
family,  and  her  heart  was  wholly  bound  up  in  the  domestic 
circle.  This  view  is  entirely  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
correspondence  and  journals.  The  self-revelation  there  offered  is 
of  the  kind  that  biographers  value  most.  Charming  as  is  the 
self-portraiture  of  the  stories,  even  more  engaging  and  touching  is 
the  story  of  the  struggles  and  victories  of  the  brave,  sweet- 
hearted  woman  as  told  by  herself.  Her  education,  in  a  circle  of 
"  transcendentalists  "  of  whom  her  father  was  a  prophet,  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  of  the  forcing  kind,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  healthy  relaxation  permitted.  The  journals,  which 
commence  early,  are  full  of  piquant  entries,  and  suggest  pleasant 
pictures  of  the  family  circle.  We  have  glimpses  of  the  ten- 
year-old  child  at  tbe  Harvard  settlement  of  "  Fruitlands,"  a 
miniature  Brook  Farm  of  Alcottian  disciples,  who  practised 
vegetarianism  and  high  thinking.  "  Pluck  your  body  from  tbe 
orchard ;  do  not  snatch  it  from  the  shambles,"  is  a  specimen  of 
the  "  vegetarian  wafers  "  used  at  Fruitlands.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  an  Emersonian  worship  was  induced  by  a  copy  of  Bettine's 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  picked  up  while  "  browsing"  in 
Emerson's  library,  and  this  led  to  sentimental  letters  addressed, 
but  never  delivered,  to  the  Sage  of  Concord,  and  floral  offerings, 
and  playing  the  part  of  Mignon  to  the  "  Master,"  singing  in  "very 
bad  German  "  under  his  window.  Her  juvenile  journal  has  its 
shrewd  touches  of  humour.  When  her  father  remarked,  that 
while  her  sister's  journal  was  about  other  people,  "  Louisa's  is 
about  herself,"  she  makes  the  quaint  admission  "That  is  true,  for 
I  don't  talk  about  myself,  yet  must  always  think  of  the  wilful, 
moodv  girl  I  try  to  manage,  and  in  my  journal  I  write  of  her  to 
see  how  she  gets  on."  One  thinks  of  "  Aunt  Jo"  as  nothing  if 
not  "practical";  but  she  had,  it  seems,  her  "sentimental  period," 
was  stage-struck  and  wrote  dramas  of  various  kinds,  and  made 
several  essays  in  literature  before  she  found  the  path  to  popu- 
larity. She  was  born,  as  she  said,  with  "  a  boy's  spirit  under  her 
bib  and  tucker,"  and  there  is  plenty  of  "heart  "  and  indomitable 
spirit  in  her  letters.  One  delightful  example,  on  the  making  of  a 
bonnet,  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  men,  though  some  ladies  may  think 
tbe  subject  too  serious  for  jesting.  Mr.  Cheney's  book  is  whole- 
some and  enjoyable  ;  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  subject. 
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An  agreeable  sense  of  companionship  is  aroused  bv  the 
Countess  Cowper's  record  of  travel,  A  Month  in  Palestine  (John 
Bumpus).  It  is  brightly  written,  and  shows  independent  observa- 
tion. Like  the  eminent  traveller  Dr.  Shaw,  the  author  studies 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  light  of  Scriptural 
records,  and  her  descriptions  are  well  defined,  readily  realized, 
and  free  from  needless  detail.  The  maps  and  photographic 
plates  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  voyager's  route,  though  some 
of  the  latter  are  ton  dusky  and  too  obviously  pieced  together  for 
panoramic  etlect  to  be  altogether  attractive.  There  is  enough  of 
picturesque  feeling  in  the  writer  to  make  pictorial  illustration 
superfluous. 

Tbe  reprint  of  Jane  Eyre  (Walter  Scott)  in  the  "  Camelot 
Series,"  one  of  several  recent  re-issues  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
knous  novel,  deserves  commendation  on  account  of  Mr.  Clement 
K.  Shorter's  sound  and  discreet  "Introduction."  Too  often  are 
the  young  gentlemen  charged  with  these  cheap  and  popular 
reprints  delivered  of  nothing  but  the  loosest  and  most  unpro- 
pitious  gush.  Mr  Shorter's  notice  of  the  author  is  just,  well 
balanced,  and  sensible.  His  summary  of  the  too-abundant  books 
and  articles  .111  the  Brontes  is  keen  and  judicial. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  "  Chandos  Classics"  is  Gay's 
Fables,  with  Harvey's  designs,  edited  by  W.  II.  Kearley  Wright, 
F.U.Hist.S.  (Warne  &  Co.),  the  type  and  paper  excellent,  the 
engravings  by  Dalziel,  after  Harvey,  capitally  printed.  Mr. 
W  right,  as  a  Devonshire  man  of  letters,  has  been  naturally 
assiduous  in  his  researches  into  the  life  and  works  of  the 
Barnstaple  poet.  His  Life  of  Gay  embraces  all  that  is  known 
of  the  poet's  career,  and  comprises  a  full  account  of  such  relics  as 
the  ingenious  and  comfortable  chair,  with  its  concealed  drawer, 
and  the  piece  of  old  oak  from  Barnstaple  Church  with  the  poet's 
name  cut  in  it,  dated  1695. 

Sweet  Singer*  of  Wales  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  a  volume 
of  hymns  by  Welsh  writers,  collected  and  in  part  translated  by 
Mr.  II.  Elvet  Lewis,  who  interpolates  an  interesting  selection 
with  biographical  notes  of  the  authors.  The  poetic  quality  of  the 
whole  does  not  appear  to  be  remarkable,  and  is  far  inferior  to  the 
works  of  Charles  Wesley  or  Cowper  and  Newton.  In  the  verna- 
cular they  must  be,  to  judge  from  their  congregational  effect, 
much  more  moving.  Simple,  earnest,  fervid  in  tone  many  of 
them  are  ;  but  the  poetic  graces  are  neither  striking  nor 
numerous. 

Nothing  more  perfect  and  lucid  could  be  desired  than  Pro- 
fessor Tidy's  science  lectures  for  young  people  delivered  last 
winter  at  the  London  Institution  and  now  published  under  the 
title  The  Story  of  a  Tinder  Box  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated,  and  the  lecturer  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
exposition.  He  enables  the  reader  to  see  and  realize  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  with  complete  success. 

Mr.  F.  Edward  Hulme's  Wayside  Sketches  (S.P.C.K.)  is  well 
adapted  to  young  persons  inclined  to  the  study  of  nature  and 
natural  history.  It  offers  a  pleasant  and  excursive  survey  of  the 
aspects  of  the  country  through  the  changeful  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  is  embellished  with  much  poetical  quotation  and  some  good 
woodcuts.  To  write  agreeably  and  in  a  light  chatty  style  on 
such  agreeable  subjects  as  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies,  is  no 
arduous  task  when  the  audience  addressed  is  young  and 
•enthusiastic.  Mr.  Hulrae  is  a  facile  writer,  and  his  information 
is  generally  accurate,  his  pictures  of  nature  fairly  true  and 
impressive.  He  is  himself  guilty,  however,  of  the  iteration  of 
dubious  or  baseless  statements  with  which  he  charges  other 
naturalists.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  nightingale  rarely 
arrives  in  England  till  well  on  in  May,  whereas  it  almost  in- 
variably arrives  in  April,  and  is  exceptionally  late  if  first  detected 
m  the  first  week  of  May.  Then,  again,  he  repeats  the  incredible 
statement  that  the  song  of  the  blackcap  is  "little  inferior"  to 
that  of  the  nightingale,  and  apparently  thinks  it  possible  that  a 
person  with  an  ear  could  mistake  the  former  for  the  latter. 

The  new  volume  of  Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport  from 
Blackwood  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  contains,  with  other  good  things, 
the  late  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare's  "Journey  from  Herat  to 
Orenburg,"  a  record  or  diplomatic  enterprise  and  travel  in  the 
year  1840,  that  thoroughly  repays  reading  at  this  date. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  new  editions  of 
Doctor  Claudius  and  Mr.  Isaacs,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  ;  Scenes 
and  Characters,  by  Miss  Yonge ;  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  and 
Dean  Church's  Bacon,  in  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters." 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Walford's  Cousins 
(Blackett  &  Ilallam). 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  v;ith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 
This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climetes. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST&  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


THE  FLYING  J  PEN. 

The  DELIGHT  of  all  WRITERS.  A  Fountain  Pen  without  com- 
plications. A  Superior  J  Pen  which  will  write  over  100  words  with  one 
dip  of  ink. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.   Sample  box,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
MACNIVEN  Si  CA5IERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET, 
EDINBURGH.   (Established  1770.) 

"GOOD  NIGHT! 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  USE 

tmiompson's  corn  plaster."— Thompson's  new 

FRENCH  CORN  PLASTER  effectually  cures  Corns.  Bunions,  Enlarged  Toe  Joints, 
Chilblain*,  ac  It  ta  thin  as  silk,  and  comfortable  to  the  foot.  Packets,  Is.  Hd.  each,  post 
free,  from  sole  Proprietor,  M.  F.  THOMPSON,  Homoeopathic  Chemist,  17  Curd  n  Street 
Glusgow,  and  K7  Prince's  Street.  Edinburgh. 

ASK  ioU  THOMPSON'S  PLASTER.  AND  TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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LYCEUM. — THE  DEAD  HEART. — Every  Evening  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henrv  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirlinc, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  .1.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11.— LYCEUM. 


T  YRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

On  Saturday,  November  2:!.  will  he  produced  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts, 
entitled  THE  RE!)  If  USSAH.  by  IT.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  Stage  produc- 
tion by  Charles  Harris.    Box  Office  now  open. 


"ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 

~~  select  of  Entertainments  in  London.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  ft.  Unrivalled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  lo  the  Cannibals  from  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  Beckwith's  Swimming 
Performance.  Frank  P.  Slavin.  the  Champion  of  Australia,  Samson  (the  Strongest  Man  in 
the  \\  orld),  He.  &c.  at  intervals  during  the  day.   Open  12,  close  11.30. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. — Madame  NORDICA  will  sing  and 

>^  Madame  ANNA  FALK-MEHEIO  will  play  at  the  SATURDAY  CONCERT  on 
November  !>,  at  Three.  The  Programme  will  include  Overture  "  Benvenuto  Cellini" 
(Berlioz) _i  Concerto  lor  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  .i  in  E  flat  (Beethoven)  ;  Symphony 
in  F  (H.  Goetz)  ;  Rhapsodv  in  A  and  D  (E.  Lalol  ;  and  the  following  Solos  for  Pianoforte. 
Iff.  J.'nproinntu  (Sidiubert)  ;  iM  "La  Campanclla"  (Liszt).  Conductor.  Mr.  AUGUST 
MANNS.    Seats.  Numbered.  Half-a-Crown.    Unnumbered  Seats.  One  Shilling. 


ARTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY.— The 

7"~  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street  SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 

to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

 WALTER  CRANE.  President.     ERNEST  RADFORD, Secretary. 


Q.ROSVENOR     GALLERY     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is  Ten  to  Six, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QTATE    EXAMINATIONS.  —  Record    of  SUCCESSFUL 

PUPILS  from  GARRICK  CHAMBERS. 
INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  (1867-89),  117  out  of  466  Pupils  have  passed. 
CEYLON  CIVIL  SERVICE  (1876-89),  23  out  of  43  Pupils  have  passed;  the  First  Place 
having  been  gained  on  10  occasions. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  &e.  (1876-S9),  115  out  of  147  Pupils  have  passed. 
STUDENT  INTERPRETERS  HIPS  and  INDIAN  FORESTS  (1877-89),  20  out  of  31 
Pupils  have  passed  ;  the  First  Place  having  been  gained  on  7  occasions. 

W HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE,  127  Pupils  have  passed,  as  under-mentioned  (the  First  Place 
having  been  gained  on  40  occasions)  :  


8  for  the  Treasury. 
26  for  Foreign  Office. 

8  for  War  Office. 

4  for  the  Admiralty, 
lft  House  of  Commons'  Office. 

2  British  Museum. 
10  Secretary's  Department  of  Post 
Office. 

2  Locul  Government  Board. 


5  for  India  Office. 
9  for  Home  I  Mtk-e. 

2  for  Colonial  Office. 

6  House  of  Lords'  Office. 

3  Board  of  Trade. 

4  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
2  Record  Office. 

6  Probate  Office. 
12  other  Departments. 


aJS ?;VJ !!!""  t0  the  abon'  91  Iiav<=  passed  into  the  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  CONSULAR 
oLKVILr.,  &e. 

Between  July,  1S87,  and  September,  1839.  53  Pupils  (out  of  a  complement  of  75)  have  been 
declared  successful  in  the  various  sections.  Only  Pupils  win  have  pn.se.l  DIRECT  from 
Garnet:  Chambers  are  Included  in  these  lists,  which  may  be  had.  together  with  all  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  periods  of  work.  Start' of  Lecturers,  Isc.ou  application  to  Mr.  SCOONES, 
Garrick  Chambers,  Gairick  Street,  London. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON". 
TSJOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly 

MONnivf  JLn^MT  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  o^n 
In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  theUniversity,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at 
Queens  College,  Birmingham  ;  University  College,  Cardiff ;  the  Training  College.  New  City 
Koad,  Glasgow  ;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  :  and  the  Grammar  School.  Portsmouth 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registbab, (University  ot  London,  Burlington 
Gardens,  Loudon.  W.)  lor  a  I  orm  of  Entry  nut  las  than  five  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Examination. 

November  5. 1889.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

'J'lIE    MASON    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM^ 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  COUNCIL  invite  applications  for  the  above  PROFESSORSHIP,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Professor  L.  I.OHEILLE.  B.  ,'S-L.,  Paris.  The  stipend  will  be  I  'm  per  annum  plus  one- 
halt  ol  the  Fees  from  Day  Students,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fees  from  Evening  Students, 

Applications,  accompanied  by  ten  copies  of  Testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  under- 
signed not  later  than  November  30,  1889. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  January  21,  1990. 

Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
,  GEO.  II.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 

ftT,    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

~*    ,  .      Head- Master— The  Rev.  E.  D' AUQUIER.  M.  A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-Ea-tero  College,  Ramszate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates) 

The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry  "vmnasium 
tuckshop,  workshop, sc.,  14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  del, Is,  tennis-courts,  &c,  sea-bathing  and  boating. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 

Inclusive  tees,  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  £10,  £15,  and 
£2L  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

~~  COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  SI'UDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1890 
tor  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  _  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  SECRETARY. at  the  College. 

rT,HE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head- 
er-,. Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Hamnstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
1  he  arrangements  are  those  of  a  rettned  home.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  tor  University  examinations  and  degrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  aad  former  pupils. -41  Belaize  Park  Gardens.  London.  N.W. 

THE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE  CASTLE,  near 

,        TOrrENir  VM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  lite. 
Excellent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 

J£ELL     FARM,    CLEWER     HILL,  WINDSOR. 

BOYS  prepared  for  ETON  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.-Address  Miss  Hibbubd. 

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss   WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  "*«"vicri  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
U1KLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
German.  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting. 

rpO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.—  There  are  pood  open- 

T"  ingsfor  YOUNG  MEN  knowing  CHEMISTRY  and  BREWING.  Chemistry,  cither 
?■  r i  \'r  ,"i.''""!'A',v.y",;r!!h  ,ir"vin;r.  may  he  learnt  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Messrs. 
«.|  i  ro  *  M  LN'  P  "'  "'clarec  Labor  itories  and  the  Brewery  attached  to -the  London 
8.CA001  ol  Brewing  and  Chemistry."  Each  Pupil  receives  individual  attention  and  practical 
Boad IS E        'mrt,cllUlls  U"<1  terms  apply,  Secuetauv,  Castle  Brewery,  21  St.  George's 


RADFORD  HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  1800." 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age,  and  prepared  for  College  and  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Eight  acreB 
of  recreation  ground  Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  HorjGHTO\. 

CCIIOOL  PIANOS.  — NEW  MODELS,  from  18  Guineas. 

All  the  latest  Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful tone,  perfect  touch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIRE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS' 
SYSTEM.— W.  J.  ENNEVER  &  SON,  Manufacturers,  57  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

fpHE  GREATEST  of  aU  PIANOFORTES. 

T^HE  STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 

-I-    Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
ISSUE  of  £371,320. 
(Authorized  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Acts,  1883  and  1889.) 
The  CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD  give  NOTICE  that  thev  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  above  sum  of  SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
Minimum  price  of  Issue  £100  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  March  1  and  September  1,  at  the  Sheffield  and  Hallam- 
shire  Bank,  Shettield,  or  by  their  Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.  Glvjs',  Mills,  Cciikik,  sc  Co., 
67  Lombard  Street. 

No  sum  less  than  i'jO  of  Stock  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum  must 
be  a  multiple  of  £10. 

Under  the  Trust  Investment  Act.  1889,  recently  passed,  this  Stock  is  an  available  invest- 
ment for  every  Trustee  who  is  uot  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trust  to 
invest  in  Corporation  Stock. 
Forms  of  Prospectus,  &c,  and  all  information  required,  will  be  supplied  by 
Borough  Accountant's  Office,  W.  FISHER  TASKER,  Registrar. 

Bridge  Street,  Shetheld, 
August  16,  1889. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO  per 
CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  The  Bank  undertakes, 
free  of  charge,  the  Custody  of  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  Collection  of  BillB  of  Exchange, 
Dividends,  and  Coupons  :  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks, Shares,  and  Annuities.  Letters 
of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars, 
post  free  on  application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

S  0  N  S' 


TOHN      BRINSMEAD  & 

"  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  t  )  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  188!).— Is.  20.  and  22  W,gm  ire  Street.  W.    Lists  free. 

TVrEL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 

Cold*,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hooping  Coutrh,  Hoarseness,  Incipient  Consumption,  &c. 
In  Bottles,  post  free.  Is.  Hd.  and  2>.  <id.     Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  HERBERT 
POTTICR.  Chenvst,  M.P.S.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Notk  Insist  on  bcimr  supplied  with  Potter's  M  Mel  Rosa." 


PHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.   Bankers:  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE  APE,  Secretary, 

TLFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.     Seven  Days' 

Pcusion  and  First-Class  Return  Railway  Ticket  by  South- Western,  Fast  Trains  from 
London  (Waterloo).  Five  Guineas.    Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets. 


Pand    O.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM    LONDON  TO 
•  BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,     BRINDISI.I  ov.rv 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY   (  every  weelc' 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS.   COLOMBO,  CHINA.  STRAITS') 

and  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND  and  TAS-^every  alternate  week. 
MANIA,  ALEXANDRIA,  and  NAPLES   ) 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C.,  and  25  Coek- 
spur  Street.  London.  S.  W. 


FRY'S 


Lancet—"  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times — "  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids.' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland — "  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA, 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn-, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


INNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA. 

The  safest  and  most  eentle  Aperient 
for    delicate    constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 
180  Bond  Street,  London ;  and  all  Chemists. 

A    Y  R  T  O  N     &  THOMAS, 

PATENT  AGENTS, 
Conduct  every  kind  of  Briti9h,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  II.  M.  THOMAS,  Author  of  "The  True  Position  of  Patentee?,'*  being  a  practical 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 
inventions. 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 
Telegraphic  Address, 41  Prolonged,  London." 
0  &  10  Southampton  Buildmgs.  Chancery  Lane.  W.C. 


R 


OYAL    ALFRED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 

INSTITUTION.   Opened  in  l$tS7. 
THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 
Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual  DUbursiiiients,  £f>,009.        Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800. 
Number  of  Inmates,  100.   Out-Pensioners,  230. 
Pa(ron_Rcar-Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDIN3URGn,  K.G. 
CAfuVman-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLIN'TOCK,  F.R.S. 
Deputtf- Chninnan  —Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Ho:nc  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  eaioved  the  benefits  of  this  Charitv  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  ha\-c  heen  at  Sea  as  Sja  nan.  Mate,  or  \1  ister. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relief* 
many  trom  destitution. 

Batd-crs-Mcssra.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO. 

Office  :  58  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.  W.  E.  DENNY.  Secretary. 
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THE  GUILDHALL  SPEECHES. 

THE  civilized  world  is  perhaps  not,  even  when  its 
opinions  are  correctly  reported,  the  very  best  judge  on 
matters  affecting  the  internal  policy  of  England.  It  has 
been  questioned  (and,  though  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
take  the  side  of  the  questioners,  Ave  admit  that  they  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves)  whether  lookers-on  really 
do  see  most  of  the  game  in  reference  to  the  internal  politics 
of  another  country.  But  the  civilized  world,  and  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  tinds  utterance  in  European  bourses  and 
newspapers,  is,  within  certain  limits,  a  capital  judge  of 
utterances  about  foreign  policy.  The  approval  which  has 
been  on  the  whole  expressed — the  disapproval  of  some 
Russian  and  French  organs  being,  in  fact,  complimentary — 
in  reference  to  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  Guildhall  last 
Saturday  is  a  solid  fact.  The  other  speeches  on  that  occa- 
sion were  not  as  interesting  as  they  have  sometimes  been, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Balfour's  curious  and 
characteristic  deprecation  of  unfavourable  criticisms  from 
outside  on  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
(though  we  run  the  risk  of  having  Mr.  Balfour  himself 
down  upon  us  for  saying  this)  to  find  much  good  to  say  of 
that  House  ;  but  its  worst  enemy  may  admit  that  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  this  faculty  of  inspiring  a  sort  of 
jealous  affection  in  its  most  distinguished  members.  Nor  is 
their  affection  merely  of  that  somewhat  selfish,  though  by 
no  means  despicable,  kind  which  made  the  Roman  poet 
confess  his  desire  Ut  videare  aliis  fceda,  decora  mild.  They 
will  have  us  admire,  too,  or  at  least  abstain  from  blasphem- 
ing. Be  it  so  ;  we  can,  at  any  rate,  all  of  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Balfour  may  never  see  a  worse  House  than  the  present, 
which  is  indifferent  honest,  as  things  go. 

Lord  Salisbury  himself  touched  not  much  on  domestic 
politics,  and  has  been  duly  scolded  for  not  doing  so.  He 
has  even  been  scolded  from  his  own  side  for  not  having 
held  out  some  baits  to  the  working  classes,  in  default  of 
which  baits  it  is,  it  seems,  feared  that  the  working  classes 
will  go  elsewhere,  where  they  can  get  baits  enough  in,  or 
rather  out  of,  all  conscience.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  from  what  quarter  these  scoldings  have  chiefly  come  ; 
the  student  of  recent  politics  knows  perfectly  well  where, 
when,  and  why  to  expect  them.  We  have  often  said  be- 
fore, and  hope  often  to  say  again,  if  necessary,  that  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  suggested  would  be  to  engage  in  a  contest 
where  defeat  with  disgrace,  infinite  lack  of  peace  with  in- 
finite lack  of  honour,  is  certain.  If  you  come  to  a  mere 
legislation  of  largesse,  Conservatives  are  certain  to  be 
beaten  by  Radicals ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  win,  would  find  neither  laurels  nor  profit  waiting 
for  them  after  the  victory.  Wise  Tories  want  no  new 
reign  of  privilege,  in  which  the  "  rich  "  are  to  be  subject 
to  tailh  and  corvee,  for  the  sake  of  the  "poor."  They 
do  not  want  to  be  put  into  State  go-carts,  and  receive 
now  and  then  a  State  plum  and  cherry  and  fig  if  they  go 
nicely.  And,  if  the  working  classes  entertain  any  of  these 
desires,  then  we  can  only  say  that  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  on  those  who  encourage  them  therein,  and  a  bitter 
removal  of  delusion  awaits  themselves  when  they  find  that 
crying  for  the  moon  is  not  getting  the  moon,  and  that  a 
man  is  not  much  nearer  getting  the  moon  because  he  has 
been  told  by  this  or  that  demagogue  that  he  shall  have  it. 
Fair  play  in  selling  your  own  labour  for  whatever  it  will 
fetch,  vigorous  protection  in  holding  your  own  property, 
small  or  great,  against  all  who  covet  it,  and  provision  by 
the  State  of  those  things,  and  those  things  only,  which  a 
man  cannot  look  to  for  himself — these  three  things  pretty 
well  sum  up  the  duties  of  Government  to  the  individual, 
whether  his  income  be  a  million  a  year  or  sixpence  an  hour. 
Lord  Salisbury  never  showed  either  more  sense  or  more 


fortitude  than  when  he  confined  his  remarks  on  such 
matters  to  a  warning,  especially  appropriate  from  a  hard 
worker  and  a  keen  man  of  business,  as  to  the  suicidal  tricks 
which  the  most  newfangled  doctrines  of  the  relation  o£" 
capital  and  labour  are  playing.  He  was  less  bold,  but 
equally  sensible,  when  he  repeated  the  proposition — old  as 
the  hills,  but  needing  to  be  constantly  repeated — that  the 
root  and  secret  of  Irish  trouble  is  not  a  sense  that  men  are 
refused  their  rights,  but  a  resolve  that  men  shall,  if  they 
can,  evade  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  affected  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  matters  in  his  special  department  to  place 
before  his  hearers,  and  yet  it  is  this  part  of  his  speech 
which  Europe  has  recognized  as  containing  good  and  solid 
news.  Events,  according  to  him,  have  all  been  tending  in 
the  direction  of  peace,  and  this  is  a  very  strong  statement. 
Its  exact  strength  may  not  perhaps  at  first  be  fully  realized. 
Lord  Salisbury  would  probably  be  the  first  man  to  ridicule 
the  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  private-information 
or  Zadkiel's- Almanack  school  of  politicians,  who  hold  that 
there  are  certain  persons — Lord  Salisbury  being,  of  course, 
one  of  them — who  can  tell  you  that  war  is  going  to  break 
out  or  not  going  to  break  out,  or  the  like.  He  would  pro- 
bably add  that  such  things  depend  upon  certain  great 
forces,  the  general  direction  of  which  can  be  estimated  by  any 
capable  and  honest  man  who  chooses  to  turn  his  attention 
to  them  very  nearly  as  well  as  by  the  ablest  and  best- 
informed  of  Foreign  Secretaries.  But  what  Lord  Salisbury 
is  in  a  position  to  know,  as  not  half  a  dozen  other  men  are, 
is  the  general  state  of  opinion  in  other  influential  quarters  ; 
and  when  he  tells  us  that  this  has  recently  made  for  peace 
we  have  only  to  believe  him  and  rejoice.  His  few  words  on 
the  policy  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean  have  com- 
manded general  approval.  On  the  three  most  important 
points  of  the  moment — Crete,  Egypt,  and  Africa — he 
managed  to  say  something  more  definite,  but  not  less  im- 
portant. We  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  think  that  he  exag- 
gerates the  interest  that  Englishmen  take  in  the  slave- 
trade,  or  rather  we  should  say  that  most  Englishmen  feel 
that  the  best  way  of  putting  down  the  slave-trade  is  to 
establish  English  influence  firmly  in  the  seats  of  that  trade. 
It  was  too  early  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  answer  which  Portugal  has  endeavoured  to  make  to 
the  Charter  of  the  British  South  African  Company ;  but 
we  trust  that  not  an  inch  will  be  yielded  to  a  baseless 
claim.  On  Crete  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  with  brevity 
and  truth  ;  we  only  wish  that  he  had  spoken  with  a  little 
more  harshness.  That  the  disturbances  in  that  island  are 
a  kind  of  faction  fight  is  perfectly  true.  But  faction  fights 
wherein  one  political  party  in  a  great  foreign  country,  as 
well  as  ail  the  irresponsible  and  some  of  the  responsible 
politicians  in  another  small  but  awkwardly  placed  State 
have  a  distinct  interest  in  egging  on  one  faction  to  fight, 
and  in  shrieking  over  its  bumps  and  its  bruises  and  the 
bi'oken  glass  in  its  houses  when  it  happens  to  get  beaten , 
are  rather  serious  things.  Still  on  Crete  Lord  Salisbury 
spoke  the  truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth.  On  Egypt  we 
can  welcome  (setting  aside  the  eternal  omission  to  remark 
the  one  thing  left  undone  which  stands  against  us)  the 
remarks  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  recent  visit,  and  on 
the  fact  that  the  progress  made,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing 
like  that  which  would  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of 
leaving  Egypt  to  herself  when  she  is  able  to  stand  by 
herself,  and  not  before.  To  fulfil  that  pledge,  besides 
many  others,  two  great  things  have  to  be  done.  The 
reduction  of  taxation  has  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and,  in 
order  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  that  conversion  of 
the  debt  which  France  has  hitherto  steadily  opposed. 
Secondly,  the  frontier  foes  who,  as  Lord  Salisbury  justly 
says  (pity  he  did  not  go  a  little  into  the  causes  of  this !), 
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have  twice  threatened  Egypt  during  the  past  year,  and  have 
only  been  driven  off  by  Egyptian  troops  heavily  backed  and 
supported  by  our  own,  have  to  be  not  only  resisted,  but 
prevented.  To  this  latter  part  of  their  duty,  indeed,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  remain  resolutely  deaf.  They  might 
say,  no  doubt,  that  till  France  permits  Egypt  to  rid  herself 
of  the  burden  of  debt,  it  is  expedient  to  contract  the  range 
of  her  administrative  and  military  liabilities  and  enterprises 
as  much  as  possible.  They  might  say  that  they  have  been 
waiting  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  last  remnants  of 
the  old  dominion.  They  have  preferred  to  say  practically 
nothing  except  that  reference  to  the  slave-trade,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  of  good  omen.  For  if  the  slave-trade  is 
to  be  stopped  anywhere,  it  must  be  stopped  on  the  Ecpiator. 


THE  STRIKES. 

THE  little  piece  of  advice  to  master  and  man  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  put  at  the  end  of  his  discursive  remarks 
to  the  master  bakers  of  Birmingham  was  exceedingly  wise. 
He  urged  them  both  to  consider  the  market  before  they 
quarrelled.  Mr.  Chamberlain  supplied  each  side  with  the 
name  of  a  respectable  virtue  which  they  may  apply  to  their 
common  sense.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  there  is  one  rule  which  I 
"  would  venture  to  apply  to  those  circumstances,  and  that 
"  is  this — when  trade  is  about  to  improve  let  the  employers 
"  be  generous  ;  when  trade  is  declining  let  the  workmen  be 
"  moderate."  The  circumstances  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  were  those  in  which  trade  is  improving  or  falling 
off,  when  masters  are  called  upon  to  give  more,  or  men 
are  unwilling  to  take  less.  Happily  the  present  time  is 
one  of  improvement,  and  it  is  the  masters  who  are  called 
upon  to  part  with  their  money.  Many  requests  that  they 
will  be  generous  are  presented  to  them  on  all  hands,  and 
in  many  tones  of  voice.  Many  of  the  well-wishers  to  their 
virtue  are  not  so  moderate  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  His 
steady  progress  towards  a  temperate  form  of  Conservative 
principles  has  led  him  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  a  good  deal  that  is  preached  to  the  working 
classes,  and  even  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  the  effects  of  much 
social  legislation.  The  ignorance  of  not  a  little  of  this  well- 
meant  law-making,  and  the  unforeseen  consequences  it  has 
on  trade,  are  more  obvious  to  him  than  they  were  when  he 
was  dealing  with  the  question  of  marine  insurance.  This 
modification  of  tone  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  treatment  of 
the  sorrows  of  those  who  toil  and  spin  does  not  diminish 
our  generally  high  opinion  of  his  abilities.  We  could  wish 
it  were  imitated  by  some  other  advisers  of  the  employers  of 
labour.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  plainly  of  opinion  that 
trade  disputes  should  be  settled  between  the  parties  to  them, 
without  interference  from  the  outside.  When  that  is  per- 
mitted the  settlement  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  because  it 
will  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  very 
little  risk  that  when  trade  is  nourishing  the  men  will  be 
debarred  of  their  share  in  the  improvement.  Masters  may 
think  that  their  hands  are  asking  for  their  share  too  soon 
or  are  asking  too  much.  They  may  stand  out  against  a 
rise  of  wages  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  resist  long.  It 
is  too  manifestly  ruinous  to  allow  their  business  to  be 
stopped  when  prices  are  going  up  and  orders  are  coining 
in.  Neither  are  the  men  at  all  likely  to  be  backward 
in  speaking  for  themselves.  There  is  at  present  ample 
evidence  that  a  revival  of  prosperity  is  soon  felt  by  the  men 
in  the  form  of  increase  of  wages.  A  rise  has  been  granted 
in  many  trades,  and  in  one  at  least  it  has  amounted  by 
successive  stages  to  the  very  respectable  figure  of  sixty  per 
cent,  of  their  wages.  The  Scotch  coal-miners  have  enjoyed 
this  remarkable  good  fortune.  It  may  be — indeed  it  is — a 
pity  that  some  employers  should  compel  their  men  to  take 
the  extreme  course  of  saying  "  If  you  do  not  give  more 
"  money  we  will  give  no  work,"  but  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  so  only  proves  that  men  are  not  always  wise. 

There  is,  however,  a  folly  which  is  rather  more  con- 
spicuous at  present  than  the  ill-timed  obstinacy  of  masters. 
1 1  is  the  belief  of  some  sentimental  persons  that  wages  can 
be  forced  up  in  a  declining  market,  and  that  masters 
should  be  obliged  to  be  "  generous  "  when  generosity  does 
not  mean  admitting  their  men  to  a  share  in  increasing 
profits,  but  paying  them  more  when  business  is  already 
somewhat  of  a  loss.  The  existence  of  this  delusion  has  been 
sufficiently  well  illustrated  in  London.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  Port  of  London  has  not  shared,  and  is  not  likely  to 
ehare,  to  any  great  extent  in  the  general  return  of  pro- 


sperity. For  various  reasons  it  is  not  so  important  a  place 
of  trade  as  it  was,  and  is  even  likely  to  decline.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  local  depression  which  is  likely  to  endure.  In 
these  circumstances  a  permanent  rise  in  wages  is  impos- 
sible. They  may  be  forced  up  for  a  time,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  further  damage  to  the  Port  by  the  increase  of 
expenses.  Sooner  or  later — and  rather  soon  than  late — the 
effect  of  this  injury  will  be  felt  by  the  men  themselves. 
This  very  simple  fact  has,  however,  been  completely  over- 
looked by  the  chorus  of  partly  selfish  and  partly  (though 
in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree)  sentimental  persons  who 
have  practically  coerced  the  master  lightermen  into  the 
surrender  of  last  Saturday.  The  dispute  between  them 
and  their  men  was  one  in  which  even  Lord  Brassey  now 
confesses  they  were  largely  in  the  right.  The  men  insisted 
that  one  job  should  be  a  night's  work.  To  this  the  masters 
replied  that  one  job  might  mean  half  an  hour's  work,  such 
as  the  mere  shifting  of  lighters  from  one  side  of  a  dock  or 
one  part  of  the  river  to  another  close  at  hand.  If  such 
jobs  were  to  be  counted  as  a  night's  work,  the  expenses  of 
the  business  will  be  so  increased  that  the  master  lightermen 
might  well  have  to  choose  between  raising  their  charges  or 
working  at  a  loss.  It  is  notorious  that  the  trade  of  the 
Thames  cannot  stand  much,  or  even  any,  increase  of  charges. 
The  alternative,  therefore,  is  that  the  master  lightermen 
are  to  lose  for  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  trading  commu- 
nity. Lord  Brassey  seems  to  have  had  a  glimmering  of  this 
when  he  found  it  wiser  to  avoid  deciding  on  the  "one  job" 
claim  of  the  men.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
men  were  obstinate,  he  joined  the  shipowners  and  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  Mansion  House  in  assuring  the  masters  that 
they  must  yield — and  had,  in  fact,  already  conceded  the 
demand  of  their  men  in  principle.  The  masters  were  prac- 
tically bullied  by  their  fellow-men  of  business,  who  could 
look  to  nothing  but  their  own  immediate  convenience,  into 
yielding.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  so,  the  consequences 
seem  to  have  struck  Lord  Brassey.  In  his  desire  to 
explain  that  when  he  said  that  his  award  included  the 
"  one  job  "  (after  previously  saying  that  it  did  not) 
he  did  not  mean  that  every  little  piece  of  work  was  to 
count  as  a  night's  work,  he  wrote  his  amazing  letter 
to  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  course  of  this  quite  excep- 
tional exhibition  of  confusion  of  mind,  Lord  Brassey, 
before  lecturing  the  master  lightermen  on  the  proper 
organization  of  their  business,  says  in  so  many  words  that 
there  are  many  pieces  of  work  to  be  done  in  lighters  at 
night,  for  which  4s.  is  excessive  payment.  He,  therefore, 
is  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  thrown  together  into 
series,  and  paid  for  in  the  lump  as  a  night's  work.  But  it 
is  precisely  this  arrangement  of  small  jobs  into  series 
against  which  the  men  have  struck.  And  it  is  only 
a  few  days  since  Lord  Brassey  told  the  masters  that 
they  had  by  implication  conceded  the  demands  of  the  men, 
which  he  now  acknowledges  to  be  absurd.  We  have  said 
before,  and  we  say  again,  that  the  whole  story  is  an  admi- 
rable example  of  allowing  business  quarrels  to  be  settled 
by  any  but  business  methods.  Whatever  the  motives  of 
Lord  Brassey  and  the  Committee  at  the  Mansion  House 
may  have  been — sentiment,  popularity-hunting,  or  mere 
flightiness — it  has  forced  on  a  so-called  settlement  which 
the  arbitrator  now  sees  to  be  absurd,  and  which,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  cannot  last.  In  the  meantime  the  already 
heavy  difficulties  of  the  trade  of  London  have  been  increased, 
and  the  lightermen  have  won  a  temporary  victory  which 
must,  in  the  long  run,  damage  themselves.  It  does  not 
make  the  prospect  more  cheerful  that  the  men,  whose 
heads  are  apparently  quite  turned  by  success,  have  now 
invented  a  new  string  of  demands.  The  fight  on  the  river 
is  not  done  yet  by  any  means. 

The  injudicious  or  interested  interference  of  third  parties 
may  possibly  aggravate  the  threatened  strike  of  the  bakers. 
If,  however,  the  dispute  is  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
course,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  serious. 
The  Strike  Committee  have  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
"  leaving  London "  (including  the  strikers,  we  suppose) 
"  without  bread."  This  moderation  of  theirs  is  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  deserving  of  unmixed  praise  ;  but  it  at 
least  shows  that  they  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  masters  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  be  obstinate.  As  a  body,  they  acknowledge  that  the 
desire  of  the  men  for  shorter  hours  is  reasonable.  It  is 
not  even  their  fault  if  the  shorter  hours  were  not  made  the 
rule  of  the  trade  some  years  ago.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
former  strike  the  masters  agreed  to  recognize  twelve  hours 
as  a  day's  work.    If  this  standard  was  not  accepted,  then  it 
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was  because  the  men  were  misled  into  standing  out  for 
higher  terms  than  were  justified  by  the  state  of  tho  trade, 
and  were  accordingly  beaten  in  the  struggle.  At  present 
there  is  more  likelihood  that  they  may  succeed  completely. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  no  uniform  rule  will  be 
established.  The  bakeries  which  employ  large  numbers  of 
hands  may  accept  the  ten  hours  day,  because  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  use  reliefs.  The  smaller  bakers  will 
not  have  the  same  resource.  In  their  case  the  day,  which 
is  not  one  of  continual  work,  but  of  alternate  work 
and  waiting,  will  be  of  twelve  hours.  Many  masters 
have  made  arrangements  with  their  men.  When  the 
journeymen  bakers  insist  on  standing  out  for  impossible 
terms  they  will  be  beaten.  The  smaller  masters  can  do 
whatever  skilled  work  is  required  in  their  shops  themselves, 
and  whatever  unskilled  labour  they  want  can  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity.  Under  these  circumstances  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  bear  down  opposition  can  have 
but  one  end.  The  public  need  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  its  own  attitude  towards  the  strike  ought  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  no  terrorism  must  be  allowed ;  and,  in  the 
second,  there  must  be  a  general  disposition  to  submit  with 
patience  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  or  to  adopt  the  by 
no  means  difficult  and  very  wholesome  and  economical 
practice  of  baking  at  home.  General  prosperity  and  im- 
proved wages  will  make  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  loaf 
tolerable.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  community  which 
thinks  that  it  can  secure  higher  wages  for  itself  and  better 
prices  for  its  produce  without  promoting  a  rise  all  round, 
it  is,  we  are  afraid,  destined  to  disappointment.  The  hope 
is  a  common  one ;  but  a  universal  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  delusion. 


HUMAN  J !  ARREL-ORGANS. 

WHEN  the  elderly  painter,  in  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
last  novel,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been  devoted,  he  ceases  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  kind.  He  proclaims 
that  the  men  at  his  club  are  so  many  barrel-organs  who 
can  only  play  a  very  limited  set  of  conversational  tunes. 
There  are  moments  when  most  of  us  agree  with  the  painter, 
even  though  we  have  not  attempted  his  novel  and  un- 
desirable combination  of  love  affairs.  Barrel-organs  we  all 
are,  and  the  same  forlorn  set  of  jingling  tunes  we  all  play. 
Whatever  the  topic  of  conversation  may  be,  we  all  say  the 
same  things  about  it  that  we  have  said  a  hundred  times  over. 
If  it  is  politics,  what  can  any  one  of  us  remark  that  he  has 
not  remarked  before  1  Tory  or  Radical,  the  cylinder  within 
us  has  but  so  many  wires  and  catches,  all  of  them  worn, 
slack,  dilapidated.  The  larger  "organs  "of  opinion  are  in 
the  same  sad  state;  the  handle  turns,  and  the  old,  old 
lament  goes  jolting  on.  New  events  do  but  turn  the  handle ; 
they  are  merely  fresh  texts  for  the  ancient  discourse.  It  is  the 
same  story  about  sport,  about  literature,  even  about  our 
friends  and  enemies,  whose  private  failings  remain  stereo- 
typed, like  the  tunes  we  play  upon  them.  Can  any  new 
thing  be  said  about  American  copyright,  about  the  merits 
of  "  Gutties  "  and  "  Eclipses,"  about  "  Bulgers,"  about  the 
Club  cook,  about  Psychical  Phenomena,  about  Mr. 
Gladstone,  about  Impressionism,  about  Boulangism  1  "  The 
"  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,"  as  the  poet  says, 
that  it  might  seem  easy  to  devise  and  pour  forth  fresh  con- 
versational melodies.  But  it  is  not  easy — nay,  it  is  impos- 
sible, unless  human  barrel-organs  could  be  fitted  with  new 
cylinders,  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Science  may 
manage  this  at  last.  In  a  novel  which  is  appearing  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  somebody  finds  out  a  dodge  for  transfer- 
ring the  nervous  force  of  one  person  into  the  body  of 
another.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  process, 
which  involves  the  use  of  an  electric  battery  and  a  fiddle- 
stick. The  critical  and  contemptuous  exclamation  "  Fiddle- 
stick !  "  may  characterize  the  whole  affair.  If  it  could  be 
managed,  if  we  could  decant  the  nervous  energy  of  strangers 
into  our  cronies  and  companions,  into  our  leading-article 
writers,  into  the  members  of  our  family,  something  might 
be  done.  It  might  answer  to  substitute  new  cylinders  for 
old  in  the  barrel-organs.  But,  more  probably,  the  subjects 
of  this  experiment  would  only  go  on  playing  the  old  tunes 
in  new  time,  quicker  or  slower.  The  man  with  a  grievance 
against  publishers  would  still  grind  out  the  Half-profits 
tune,  the  Royalty  tune,  and  the  other  melodies.  The  cele- 
brated person  whose  only  tune  was  "Bend  Leather"  would 
not  spare  his  audience.    The  sporting  characters  would 


rattle  out  the  familiar  notes ;  the  Golfer  would  not  withhold 
his  considerations  on  Stimie  ;  the  Radical  would  scarce  in- 
troduce a  variation  ;  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  Parson, 
with  his  airs  on  Tithes  and  Working-men's  Clubs,  and  a 
celebrated  essayist  would  still  find  Hint  arrow-heads  in  cab- 
bage-gardens. 

These  reflections  are  not  new  ;  they  probably  occurred  to 
Lord  Byron  when  he  read  Count  d'Orsay's  book  on 
England.  His  lordship  observes  that  he  had  been  at  a 
dinner-party  where  the  twelve  most  amusing  men  in 
London  were  gathered.  Five  of  them  fell  asleep  I  They 
must  have  been  lulled  to  sweet  forgetfulness  by  the  too 
familiar  tunes  of  the  other  seven — by  Lord  Byron's  anecdotes 
of  pashas  and  harems,  very  likely.  Some  people  wish  that 
they  could  have  dined  with  souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone 
at  the  "  Mermaid  Tavern."  We  make  no  doubt 
that  after  two  or  three  meetings  they  would  have  wearied 
of  the  tunes  which  even  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson 
could  play.  The  more  sack  they  drank  the  more  mono- 
tonous they  would  inevitably  become.  It  is  as  certain  as  may 
be  that  they  talked  shop  ;  that  they  discussed  the  stage  of 
the  period  ;  that  Ben  quoted  Aristotle  his  Poetics  and  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  ;  that  Will  said  the  same  dis- 
respectful things  about  these  models,  that  he  abused  his 
collaborators  and  growled  at  piracies.  If  ever  there  was  a 
clever  set  of  barrel-organs,  it  was  the  collection  of  in- 
struments who  dined  statedly  with  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  Paul  de  St.- Victor  and  the 
Messieurs  Goncourt.  Yet  the  journals  of  these  gentlemen 
prove  that  even  those  organs  always  ground  out  the  self- 
same melodies,  the  outworn  paradoxes,  the  bosh  about  the 
bourgeoisie.  More  melancholy  conviviality  there  might  not 
be  after  a  time  than  the  talk  about  literature  and 
art  of  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  talk  about 
them.  It  is  only  Dr.  Johnson  who  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  strummed  to  the  dreary  old  cadence ;  only 
about  him  was  one  thing  certain,  that  no  mortal  could  tell 
what  tune  he  would  play  next.  The  conversation  of 
Socrates  was  much  less  varied  than  that  to  which  the 
Doctor  contributed  when  he  could  say,  "  Sir,  we  had  good 
"  talk."  When  we  read  the  enthusiastic  accounts  that 
visitors  give  of  Scott's  talk  at  Abbotsford,  can  we  help 
feeling  a  little  for  Lady  Scott  and  the  girls  1  All  these 
many  tunes  were  familiar  to  them,  and  there  was  not  one 
new  to  their  ears  among  the  anecdotes  that  were  so  good, 
and  seemed  to  strangers  so  inexhaustible. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  might  seem  to  lie  in  the  constant 
discovery  of  new  companions  in  new  conditions  and  ways  of  life. 
Thisdesireitis,  not  mere  love  of  gain,  that  drives  Mr.  Thomson 
up  among  the  Masai,  and  that  discovered  the  American  conti- 
nent. Christopher  Columbus,  no  doubt,  was  tired  of  Genoese 
gossip,  and  of  affairs  in  Spain.  Cortes  was  anxious  to  shift 
the  scene,  to  change  the  cylinders,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  some  days,  there  must  have  been  a  freshness 
in  the  table-talk  of  Montezuma.  We  cannot  all  be 
wanderers  like  these  impetuous  men,  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  gain  little  by  meeting  people  at  dinner  whom  we  never 
met  before.  For  even  if  they  have  some  new  tunes,  and 
do  not  repeat  commonplaces  about  Dr.  Ibsen,  about  Mr. 
Barnum,  about  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  ourselves  have  only  our  old  tunes  to  play.  Nobody  can  be 
so  tired  of  them  as  we  ai-e  ourselves.  They  may,  by 
miracle,  be  new  to  the  listener,  but  the  performer  lacks  the 
complacency  of  the  wandering  Italian  minstrel.  lie  nods 
his  head  with  pleasure  at  his  jingling  old  strains,  but  the 
human  barrel-organ,  with  a  conscience,  would  give  the 
world  for  new  cylinders.  No  doubt  this  weariness  of  speak- 
ing and  listening  was  the  cause  that  peopled  the  Thebaid 
with  anchorites,  and  drove  millions  of  hermits  into  the 
forests  of  India.  It  was  only  the  sanguine  and  frivolous 
Athenians  who  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  either 
hear  or  tell  "  some  new  thing."  The  thing  might  be  new, 
but  alas  for  the  comments  ! 


THE  CITY  OF  FEARS. 

A  NOTIIER  of  the  numerous  meetings  in  which  the 
-jTjL  German  Emperor  has  figured  lately  took  place  at 
Innsbruck  on  Thursday ;  and  the  City  of  Fears,  as  Vienna 
has  not  unappropiiately  been  called,  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed at  the  fact.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
frequency  of  the  shock  would  diminish  its  intensity. 
William  II.  has  a  young  man's  passion  for  wandering 
about  the  world  and  despatching  to  Prince  Bismarck  or 
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the  Empress  telegrams  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  This 
is  quite  German  : — 

Die  Herren,  die  waren  asthetisch, 
Die  Daraea  von  zarten  Gefiihl, 

as  Heine  appropriately  remarks,  though  the  particular  Herr 
in  question — the  Chancellor — troubles  himself  not  much 
about  sunsets.  In  the  intervals  of  sunset-seeing  politics  are, 
no  doubt,  occasionally  talked.  The  worst  of  it  seems  to  be 
that  the  passion  for  international  visits  seems  to  be  spreading 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  poorer,  and  therefore 
the  more  generous,  States.  It  is  edifying  to  the  more  sar- 
castic students  of  politics  to  see  Western  monarchs  paying 
visits  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  does  not  understand  the 
cheap  hospitalities  of  modern  Christendom,  with  their  gifts 
of  photographs  and  honorary  commissions.  A  considerable 
hole  must  have  been  made  in  the  already  tattered  budget 
of  Turkey  by  the  German  visit,  and  a  larger  still  will  be 
made  by  that  coup  de  the&tre,  the  Czar's  visit,  now  talked 
of.  But  it  is,  no  doubt,  justifiable  to  "  cosher"  on  the  in- 
fidel. Elsewhere  visits  may  admittedly  be  made  with  less  com- 
punction, as  well  as  with  more  ease  and  comfort. 

The  Viennese  alarm,  moreover,  is  connected  with  quite 
different  considerations.  Austrian  politicians  fear  that,  as  a 
result  of  recent  reconciliations  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  efforts  may  be  made  to  induce  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  to  favour,  or  at  least  to  abstain  from 
thwarting,  Russian  designs  on  Bulgaria.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  men  have  been  alarmed  by  more  fantastic  fears. 
Independently  of  mere  gossip,  it  seems  extremely  probable 
that,  for  the  moment,  a  somewhat  warmer  understanding 
between  the  two  Emperors  of  Northern  Europe  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  unluckily  known  that  Bulgaria  is  the 
Czar's  pet  madness.  It  has  been  more  than  suspected  that 
the  reason  which  Russia  has  had  for  stirring  up  trouble  in 
Servia  has  been  far  less  any  desire  to  act  in  that  country 
than  a  wish  to  have  a  quid  (if  only  a  quid  of  abstention) 
pro  quo  to  offer  to  Austria  in  regard  to  the  more  easterly 
State.  And,  lastly,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  Prince  Bismarck's  frequent  and  ostentatious  dis- 
claimers of  any  interest  in  the  Eastern  question  are  not 
mere  pretence  but  represent  a  real  undervaluation.  The 
very  ablest  statesmen  are  prone  to  such  undervalua- 
tion—and too  often,  in  the  words  of  the  epigram  due 
to  Clarendon  and  worthy  of  Tacitus,  "fall  by  those 
"  things  they  most  despised."  Let  us  hope  that  neither 
Prince  Bismarck  nor  his  country  will  so  fall.  But,  if 
the  interest  of  Germany  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question  seems  to  the  blind  eye  of  even  this  sharp- 
sighted  politician  negligible,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  interest  of  Austria  in  it  can  ever  seem  so  to 
any  Austrian  sovereign  or  statesman  who  has  eyes  in  his 
head  at  all.  It  is  a  complete  delusion  to  imagine  that,  as 
not  only  Russojmils  with  intent  to  deceive,  but  even  others, 
sometimes  pretend,  the  end  of  the  matter  must,  at  the  best, 
be  a  division  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  between  the  two 
Powers,  and  therefore  Austria  might  as  well  make  that 
division  d,  Vamiable.  The  fact  is  that  Austro-Hungary  can- 
not suffer  Russia  to  round  the  corner,  to  get  across  the 
Danube,  to  command  that  river's  mouth  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Euxine,  without  certain  danger,  and  probable  ruin  ; 
without,  in  fact,  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire, 
part  being  absorbed  by  Germany,  and  the  rest  by  Russia 
and  Italy.  And  it  is  also  known  that  the  distrust  of  Prince 
Bismarck  which  lurks  in  Austrian  minds  is  due  less  to  old 
grudges  than  to  a  suspicion  that  he  might  not  be  indisposed 
to  play  for  this.  The  suspicion  is  possibly  unjust ;  for  the 
Ciiancellor  is  not  much  of  a  day-af'ter-to-morrow  politician. 
But  it  exists,  it  concerns  a  real  danger,  and  it  ought  to 
make  Austrians  extremely  shy  of  doing  anything  that  may 
bring  that  danger  nearer. 


PUFF!  PUFF! 

IN  the  matter  of  Mr.  Barnum  it  is  the  English  aristocracy 
and  the  English  newspaper  that  have  led  the  way  in  pro- 
claiming their  emancipation  from  the  hidebound  prejudices 
of  their  island  home.  The  words  "  the  English  newspaper," 
of  course,  refer  to  the  Times.  Once  more,  with  the  intrepid 
daring  and  scorn  of  prejudice  which  enshrined  in  a  martyr's 
halo  the  memory  of  an  early  proprietor  of  that  mighty 
periodical,  the  T'imes  marches  the  foremost  pioneer  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress.  The  aristocracy  marched  boldly  too  ; 
ttut  in  these  Radical  days  the  fact  would  have  been  of  but 


little  use  but  for  the  encoui'agement  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Times.  Full-blown  earls,  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses, 
real  editors,  and,  it  is  believed,  live  theatrical  managers, 
crowded  to  the  banquet  "  to  meet  Mr.  Barnum  "  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole.  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  are  said  to 
have  figured  on  the  "  Committee  of  Organization,"  wrote 
deploring  their  inability  to  be  present.  Mr.  Gladstone 
(of  course)  sent  a  holograph  communication  expressing  his 
sympathetic  admiration  for  the  character,  talents,  and 
career  of  Mr.  Barnum.  It  seems  that  a  person  of  rank 
came  and  took  the  chair,  and  suitable  speeches  were  made, 
until  Mr.  Barnum,  in  the  course  of  returning  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  his  health,  diverged  into  an  anecdote 
so  exquisitely  entertaining  that  the  company  forgot  their 
manners,  and  compelled  him  to  go  on  telling  anecdotes 
apparently  until  it  was  time  to  go  home.  And  a  few  days  after 
the  banquet  both  banquet  and  hero  were  bravely  and  openly 
blessed  by  the  Times.  The  effete  Briton  was  contrasted  in  a 
properly  humble  spirit  with  the  all-conquering  American. 
In  England,  we  were  told,  "  there  is  a  deficiency  of  elasti- 
"  city  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes.  Among  American 
"  citizens  that  is  a  quality  which  overflows,  and  in  nobody 
"  has  it  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Phineas  T.  Barnum." 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  gone  to  the  banquet,  he 
could  not  have  put  it  better.  And  what  follows  is  worthy 
of  him,  too.  "  He  [Mr.  Barnum]  has  been  ridiculed,  and 
"  his  name  has  been  turned  into  a  synonym  for  charlatanism 
"  and  imposture.  Floods  of  disaster  have  been  unable  to 
"  sweep  away  his  faith  in  his  own  necessity  to  three  genera- 
"  tions ;  and  contemporary  opinion  [hitherto  expressed  in 
"  this  benighted  country  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  only]  has 
"  justified  him  in  the  end."  Mr.  Barnum  "  is  the  Great 
"  Showman."  He  is  compared  favourably  with  "  Pharaohs 
"  and  Nebuchadnezzars,"  with  Alexander,  Cesar,  and 
Napoleon  I.  He  "  doubtless  might  have  been  an  Egyptian, 
"  Assyrian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  or  Gallic  conqueror  if  he 
"  had  chosen  to  set  his  mind  to  it."  Then  follows  a  faint 
attempt  to  indicate  the  more  salient  glories  of  the  un- 
paralleled Show,  the  "skeleton  dude,"  the  man  with  his 
feet  in  his  stomach,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  For  particulars 
see  bills  of  every  size  distributed  on  the  ordinary  terms. 

All  this  is  ludicrous  enough ;  but,  speaking  seriously,  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  what  Mr.  Barnum  is  that  he 
should  have  got  such  a  list  of  stewards  to  his  dinner,  and 
have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  editor  of  an  extremely 
respectable  newspaper.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  a  travel- 
ling Show.  His  Show  may  be  the  biggest  in  the  world ; 
there  are  a  great  many  shows,  and  somebody's  must  be  the 
biggest.  But  in  just  one  thing  Mr.  Barnum  probably  is,  as 
he  claims  to  be,  unrivalled.  That  is,  in  the  pertinacity  and  the 
audacity  with  which  he  advertises  his  wares.  Advertisement 
has  been  defined  as  lying.  That  is  rude  to  advertisers  ;  but 
for  all  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  If  you  advertise 
a  new  shirt-collar,  you  assert  as  a  fact  that  it  is  far  more 
becoming  and  convenient  than  any  other  kind.  Whether 
it  is  so  or  not  is  really  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  never  such  a  marked  and  generally  ad- 
mitted superiority  as  the  advertiser  asserts.  Therefore  the 
advertiser  says  what  is  not  true.  It  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  lying,  because  nobody  who  thinks  about  it  believes  the 
advertiser's  statements,  and  the  advertiser  does  not  expect 
that  any  one  will.  Still,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  the  fact 
that  all  puffing  advertisements  are  statements  of  the  thing 
that  is  not,  and  are  intended  to  produce  some  effect.  What 
is  peculiar  about  Mr.  Barnum  is  that  he  can  puff'  himself 
"  so  loud  and  so  much,  and  moreover  in  Dutch,"  that  he 
can  induce  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  print,  in  the  form 
of  a  leading  article,  a  puff  of  Barnum's  Show  as  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  as  any  posted  on  the  hoardings  by 
Mr.  Barnum  himself.  Now,  this  is  a  thing  that  in  this 
country  money  will  not  do.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  great  adaptability  and  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Barnum  is  an  astute  and  able  showman,  and, 
as  this  is  all  in  the  way  of  his  business,  it  is  very  much  to 
his  credit.  No  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Barnum  for  his 
very  natural  conduct  in  puffing  his  Show  as  hard  as  he 
could.  But  whether  the  various  persons  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  instruments  of  the  puffing,  and  got 
nothing  for  it,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  figure  they 
cut  is  quite  another  question. 
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MR  BALFOUR  AT  IPSWICH. 

IF  there  be  crae  man  in  England  who  should  hear  with 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  begun  to  suspect 
that  his  "  utterances  have  been  multiplied  of  late  be- 
"  yond  what  is  desirable,"  that  man  surely  should  be 
Mr.  BAUOUB.  For  many  a  month  past  the. amount  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  has  formed  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  controversial  activity.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  never  speaks  without  misrepresenting  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  his  policy,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  never 
allows  himself  and  his  policy  to  be  misrepresented  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  without  promptly  exposing  his 
traducer.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  care  whether  the  calumny 
is  a  new  or  an  old  one  ;  though  wo  cannot  doubt  that  a 
Minister  so  imperturbable  under  attack  would  prefer 
novelty,  even  in  slander,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  dread 
an  assailant's  power  of  wounding  than  his  ability  to  bore.  Any- 
how,  Mr.  Balfour  almost  invariably  answers  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone attacks,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  forth  new  things 
and  old,  with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter,  it 
follows  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  obliged  to  go  over  a  good  deal 
of  familiar  ground  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  find  him  at  this  time  of  day  replying  with  his  usual 
humorous  patience  to  that  "  unparalleled  novelty  "  in  indict- 
ments—the charge  that  the  Crimes  Act  is  employed  in 
Ireland  to  put  down  lawful  combinations,  and  that  the 
Irish  Executive  are  engaged  in  an  oppressive  attempt  to 
put  down  Trades-Unionism  in  Ireland.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  belief — not,  of 
course,  an  entirely  unfounded  one  in  such  a  political  society 
as  ours — that  by  misnaming  a  combination  to  defraud, 
associated  with  a  conspiracy  to  maim  and  murder,  he  will 
succeed  in  persuading  the  masses  that  fraud,  murder,  and 
mutilation  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  law.  It  is 
still  more  singular  that  he  should  fancy  this  feasible,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  entirely  forgotten  by  the 
masses  aforesaid  that  crime  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel  has  before  this  taken  shelter  under  the  eminently 
respectable  name  of  Trades-LTnionism.  The  name  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Broadhead  who  endeavoured  to  convert  certain  of 
his  fellow- workmen  to  "  the  cause  "  by  the  expedient  of 
blowing  up  their  houses  with  gunpowder  cannot  have  been 
absolutely  forgotten.  And  the  mere  fact  that  the  "  lawful 
<!  combinations"  in  Ireland  against  which  the  Crimes  Act  is 
directed  only  proceed  to  violence  through  an  intermediate 
stage  of  boycotting  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Balfour,  as  is  natural  to  a  thinker  of  philosophic 
habit,  has  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  defini- 
tion of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  "  extra-legal,"  and  has 
diligently  endeavoured  to  discover  any  neutral  or  inter- 
mediate state  of  acts — any  limbus  facinorum,  so  to  speak — 
in  which  conduct  that  lies  outside  the  bounds  of  legality  may 
find  a  place  of  abode  not  itself  included  within  the  in- 
finite area  of  the  unlawful.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
even  Mr.  Balfour's  industry  and  acuteness  have  been  dis- 
appointed, and  that  his  fruitless  search  has  only  proved 
what  might  have  been  safely  guessed  without  it,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  simply  dealing,  after  a  more  than 
usually  audacious  fashion,  in  false  analogies.  Probably  he 
hopes  to  find  plenty  of  understandings  confused  enough  to 
suppose  that  because  the  words  "religious"  and  "  irreligious," 
and  even  the  words  "  moral "  and  "  immoral,"  do  not  cover 
the  whole  field  of  human  action — because  there  are  some 
acts  which  are  merely  non-religious,  and  others  which 
morality  neither  enjoins  nor  forbids,  there  must  also 
be  some  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  law.  Of 
«ourse  there  are  no  acts  of  the  kind.  Law  is  a 
system  of  prohibitions,  and  every  human  act  in  the  world  '< 
must  be  forbidden  by  it  or  permitted.  If  it  is  permitted, 
and  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  law  is  permitted  by  it,  it 
is  legal ;  if  it  is  forbidden,  it  is  not  extra-legal,  but  illegal. 
The  Plan  of  Campaign  has  been  pronounced  by  judges  of 
the  High  Court  in  Ireland  to  be  a  combination  which  the 
law,  if  appealed  to,  would  forbid ;  and  so-called  extra- 
legality  is  therefore,  as  Mr.  Balfour  well  says,  only  a 
polite  description  applied  to  it  by  a  critic  who  dares  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  justifying  it,  but  does  not  wish  to 
be  too  severe  in  its  condemnation.  Mr.  Balfour,  more- 
over, very  wisely  declined  to  neglect  that  function  of  the 
Crimes  Act  which  Mr.  Gladstone  habitually  ignores — its 
operation,  namely,  in  restraint,  not  of  criminal  combination, 
but  of  actual  murder  and  outrage ;  and,  in  illustration  of 
this,  he  cited  a  case,  the  significance  of  which  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 


course  of  events  in  Ireland.  The  Government,  in  fact, 
might  well  be  content  to  rest  the  defence  of  their  legislation 
on  a  review  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  single  county  of  Kerry.  This  county 
was,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Balfour  reminds  us,  the  despair  of  the 
Irish  Executive  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration. 
What  has  happened  there  since  the  passing  of  the  Crimes 
Act  is  that  the  perpetrators  of  no  fewer  than  four  murders 
and  six  murderous  outrages — criminals  who,  without  the 
assistance  of  that  Act,  would  undoubtedly  have  escaped 
punishment— have  been  brought  to  justice. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  effective  part  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  speech  was  that  in  which  he  dealt  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attempt  to  explain  away  the  general  improve- 
ment which  even  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  general  condition  of  Ireland  since  the  Act  was 
passed.    It  is  amusing  by  the  way  to  observe,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  did  in  passing,  that,  when  the  measure  was  under 
consideration,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  cue  to  make  out  that 
crime  had  decreased  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  accordingly 
subtracted  120  from  the  list  of   offences  ;   whereas,  now 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  his  argument  to  make  out  that 
crime  has  not  diminished,  an  addition  of  110  takes  the 
place  of  the  subtraction  of  1 20.    In  so  far,  however,  as  he 
admits  the  occurrence  of  any  improvement  he  proposes  to 
account  for  it  by  three  causes  independent  of  the  legislation 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  law.    He  attributes  it,  first, 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Irish  priests ;  secondly,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  members ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  effect 
of  the  remedial  measures  with  the  passing  of  which  he 
himself  has  been  concerned.     With  the  two  former  of 
these  audacious  propositions  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  deal  at  any  length.     When  an  Irish  Arch- 
bishop has  openly  declared  his  approval  of  acts  of  forcible 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  legal  process,  and  when  an 
Irish  priest  has  just  pleaded  guilty  in  a  court  of  justice  to 
a  breach  of  the  law  which  led  directly  to  a  brutal  and 
cowardly  murder,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  condem- 
nation of  many  of  his  flock  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude, 
it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  that  the  burden  of  proof, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  explanation,  rests 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.     As  regards  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Irish  members,  that  is  a  point  upon  which 
the  Special  Commission  will  soon  probably  have  some- 
thing to  say ;   and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration  that  crime  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Association 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Nationalist  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  "  still  holds  the  field  "  as  the  last 
authoritative  deliverance  on  the  subject.    But  it  is  Mr. 
Balfour's  treatment  of  the  third  of  these  Gladstonian 
causce  causantes  which  is  the  most  delightfully  destructive. 
For  it  turns  out,  upon  a  reference  to  statistics,  that,  so 
far  from  remedial  legislation  having  improved  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  it  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  been  followed, 
in  every  single  instance,  by  an  increase  of  agrarian  crime, 
which,   on   the  subsequent  passing  of  repressive  legis- 
lation, has  as  regularly  declined.     In  1866,  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  become  Prime  Minister,  or  had  thought 
of  any  of  his  remedial  measures,  the  returns  of  agrarian 
crime  touched  their  lowest  point — in  the  number  87.  From 
that  year  it   went  on  rising   until  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  when  it  immediately  leaped  up  from 
767  to  1,329.     Mr.  Gladstone  then  promptly  passed  a 
Crimes  Act;  whereupon  crime  straightway  fell  to  373, 
and  went  on  falling  until  it  reiched   136  in  1875,  when 
the  Conservatives  were  in  office,  and  deemed  themselves 
justified  in  relaxing  the  stringency  of  the  Act  of  1870. 
Upon  this  the  tide  again  turned,  and  crime  continued 
slowly   rising    till    1878,    when    it    touched    301.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  that   Mr.  Parnell    "  took  his 
"  coat    off,"    and   the  returns  advanced  in   1879  from 
301  to  863.    In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
into  office,  and  this  number,    instantly   trebling  itself, 
rose  to  2,585.    In  1881  it  touched  the  enormous  total  of 
4,439,  and   Mr.  Gladstone   brought   in   and   passed  a 
Coercion  Act.    Under  the  effect  of  this  it  sunk,  in  1882,  to 
3,433  ;  and  the  second,  and  more  stringent,  measure  of 
repression,  enacted  in  1883,  produced  the  much  more  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  it  to  870.    It  was  762  in  1884,  which 
was  the  last  unbroken  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administra- 
tion.   Surely  after  this  disastrous  exposure  of  its  utter 
fallacy  we  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  the  argument  that 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  varies  directly  with  the  amount 
of  legislative  bribery  employed  upon  the  country,  and  not 
with  the  amount  of  Executive  vigour  brought  to  bear,  by 
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means  of  legislation,  upon  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
the  criminals.  But,  of  course,  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  the  argument,  or  nearly  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  doubt- 
less reproduce  it,  whenever  occasion  oners,  with  as  unblush- 
ing an  effrontery  as  if  it  had  resisted  all  attacks,  instead  of 
having  been  literally  laid  in  ruins. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

ONCE  again  has  the  autumnal  tree-felling  in  Kensington 
Gardens  been  greeted  with  certain  clamorous  objec- 
tions. Work  most  needful,  though  belated,  has  been 
stigmatized  as  wanton  and  ignorant,  as  if  any  Governmental 
department  ever  laboured  without  knowledge  or  incite- 
ment. There  has  been  a  wailing  heard  of  "noble  elms" 
ruthlessly  brought  low,  not  from  ejected  Dryads,  but  from 
the  chance  wayfarer  and  the  well-meaning  enthusiast. 
There  have  been  wild  outcries  about  ugly  iron  railings,  and 
complaints  more  vague  yet  equally  inconsiderate.  In  all 
this  lamentation  there  is  much  of  the  grand  old  Adam  of 
inveterate  grumbling  against  all  who  are  set  in  authority 
over  us,  and  still  more  of  unreasoning  clamour.  The  noble 
elms  that  are  said  to  have  fallen  are  quite  imaginar}' 
objects.  The  majority  of  the  trees  felled  are  spindly 
limes  and  horse-chestnuts.  These  have  been  judiciously 
thinned  from  a  mass  of  timber  that  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  present  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  struggle 
for  fit  survival.  The  fell  deed  ought  to  have  been  done  thirty 
years  ago.  As  it  is,  good  only  results.  No  one  can  say 
with  Cowper,  grieving  over  the  fall  of  his  colonnade  of 
poplars,  "  Farewell  to  the  shade,"  for  the  shade  remains, 
though  the  grove  is  less  obscure  and  more  shapely.  The 
gain  of  fuller  light  and  freer  air  to  the  remaining  trees  is 
immeasurable.  In  no  instance  has  a  single  fine  specimen 
been  removed.  The  strongest  criticism  called  for  in  the 
circumstances  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  do 
work  that  ought  never  to  have  been  so  obviously  necessary. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the  past,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  the  voice  of  the  newspaper 
Correspondent.  The  wiseacres  who  complain  of  the  iron 
hurdles  in  the  Broad  Walk  and  elsewhere  might,  perhaps, 
explain  how  the  new-sown  grass  is  to  prosper  if  the  soil  is 
to  be  left  open  to  the  many-footed  crowd.  It  were  far 
more  seasonable  to  protest  against  the  inefficient  pi-otection 
of  the  Gardens  and  the  public,  and  the  freedom  at  present 
allowed  to  roughs  and  sturdy  beggars.  The  absence  of 
police,  or  the  entirely  inadequate  force  of  keepers,  supplies 
a  genuine  grievance,  not  a  fictitious  ground  for  sentimental 
outcry. 

Considering  the  recent  grumbling  of  ill-informed  per- 
sons, it  is  only  bare  justice  to  the  authorities  to  enumerate 
the  many  improvements  effected  in  Kensington  Gardens 
since  we  discussed  the  subject  of  tree-felling.  As  was  then 
advocated,  the  ssvampy  triangular  space  near  Palace  Gate 
has  been  drained.  The  trees  planted  have  been  well 
grouped  and  at  proper  intervals.  They  are  no  longer 
enclosed  by  the  old-fashioned,  rounded  iron  hurdles,  but  are 
staked  properly,  and  mischievous  boys  cannot  climb  and 
sway  their  jubilant  bodies  on  the  tender  lower  limbs.  And 
this  suggests  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  low  hanging  boughs  of  the  trees  by  idle 
people.  The  trees  should  be  carefully  overlooked  and 
trimmed  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach.  There  being  no  deer  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  what  the  old 
school  of  landscape-gardeners  call  a  "  browsing  line."  Sheep 
do  their  level  best ;  but  it  is  a  low  level,  and  ineffectual. 
Thus  it  is  left  to  the  horseplay  of  'Arry  and  his  like,  with 
ruinous  results  to  many  a  picturesque  tree  There  is  no 
occasion  to  lop  the  lower  limbs,  which,  as  Mr.  Michie 
points  out,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Forestry,  is  extremely 
pernicious.  Then,  further  to  appease  the  grumblers,  we 
may  cite  the  general  supervision  of  the  Gardens.  The  paths 
are  better  kept  than  ever  they  have  been  since  the  enclo- 
sure was  open  to  the  public,  and  the  new  paths  and  en- 
trances are  universally  admitted  to  be  both  useful  and 
requisite.  The  long  flower-walk  from  Palace  Gate,  past  the 
Albert  Memorial,  to  the  road  over  the  Serpentine  is  greatly 
improved  under  the  present  wise  and  careful  system  of 
gardening.  Any  one  who  saw  this  summer  the  superb 
show  of  Delphiniums  and  other  herbaceous  perennials,  or 
the  fine  display  of  Lilium  auratum,  to  name  a  few  results 
of  good  culture  triumphing  over  a  naturally  poor  soil  and 
tmoky  air,  knows  that  much  praise  is  due  to  the  authorities. 


These  borders  are  not  now  left,  as  once  they  were,  starved 
of  all  nutriment.  Here  were  to  be  seen  this  summer  floral 
effects  as  natural  and  charming  as  any  in  the  best  gardens, 
such  as  might  rejoice  the  soul  of  Mr.  William  Robinson 
and  other  advocates  of  a  return  to  nature  in  such  matters. 
Perhaps  the  labels  are  a  little  overdone,  both  as  to  supply  and 
style.  No  one  wants  Kensington  Gardens  transformed  to 
a  little  Kew.  If  only  the  less  common  trees  and  shrubs  are 
labelled,  it  is  all  that  is  wanted.  A  huge  notification  of  such 
common  objects  as  Aucuba  japonica,  repeated  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  few  yards,  is  a  concession  superfluous  to  the 
Cockney.  These  flower-walks  and  shrubberies,  though  de- 
lightful appendages  to  the  Gardens,  are,  of  course,  of 
secondary  interest  to  the  broad  acres  of  woodland.  To  any 
real  or  threatened  peril  involving  the  characteristic  wildness 
and  beauty  of  these  we  should  be  vigorous  opponents.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  at  present,  and  the 
woodman's  axe  must  by  now  have  completed  the  necessary 
work.  An  open  space  girt  about  by  miles  of  brick  and 
mortar  that  could  boast  this  summer  of  a  pair  of  kestrels, 
not  to  mention  other  wild  birds,  cannot  have  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  charm  of  peace  and  verdure. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Morley  concluded  his  interview  with 
the  Labour-party  deputation  at  Newcastle  last  week, 
he  did  not  fail  to  declare  his  surprise  and  annoyance  at  the 
heckling  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  It  was,  as  he 
said,  most  untimely ;  and  his  vexation  was  all  the  more 
natural  if  he  had  reason  to  suspect  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  New  or  Laboucherian  Radicals  to  wring  him  free  of  his 
principles  or  out  of  the  party.  But  Mr.  Morley  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  party  politician,  iinless  he  is  much  mis- 
understood. He  thinks  of  other  things  beside  place ;  and 
he  must  have  been  gratified  to  find,  a  few  days  after  he 
was  released  from  the  Labour-party  inquisition,  that  his 
tormentors  had  fixed  attention  upon  a  very  mischievous 
practice,  which  therefore  is  likely  to  be  repeated  less  often 
in  time  to  come. 

The  circumstances  must  be  explained  a  little.  It  seems 
that  the  members  of  the  Labour  Deputation  that  waited  on 
Mr.  Morley  were  each  entrusted  with  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  investigation.  To  one  man  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  looking  into  Mr.  Morley's  opinions  on  education,  another 
was  to  put  him  on  the  rack  of  Home  Rule,  and  so  forth. 
The  business  of  catechizing  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  subject  of  land  nationalization  fell  to  a  Mr.  Laidler, 
whose  reading  had  specially  qualified  him  for  the  task. 
When  his  turn  came,  this  inquisitor  asked  Mr.  Morley 
whether  he  was  for  nationalizing  of  the  land.  Seeing  that 
it  behoved  him  to  be  wary,  the  member  for  Newcastle  re- 
plied by  asking  whether  the  Labour  party  represented  by 
Mr.  Laidler  had  any  distinct  conceptions  and  plans  of 
their  own.  Then  followed  a  little  conversation  to  this 
effect.  Mr.  Laidler  intimated  that  he  and  his  friends 
knew  perfectly  well  what  they  wanted,  and  why  they 
wanted  it ;  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put  the  whole  Labaur 
programme  in  a  nutshell.  "  They  remembered  that  Mr. 
"  Herbert  Spencer  had  said  that  the  land  had  been  taken 
"  by  force  and  fraud ;  and  that  gentleman  had  also  said 
"  that  to  right  one  wrong  it  takes  another."  "  Why  !  has  he 
"  said  this  %  "  Mr.  Morley  asked.  "  We  all  know  he  has," 
was  the  reply.  "  But  you  are  aware  that  he  has  recalled 
"  some  of  the  things  he  has  laid  down  1  "  "  Yes,"  was  the 
pregnant  answer ;  "  but  if  he  has  stated  truth  and  recalled 
"  it,  the  truth  will  prevail." 

The  significance  of  this  brief  conversation  is  remarkable 
in  every  word ;  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  Mr. 
Laidler  evidently  belongs  to  the  better  class  of  artisans  ; 
men  who  read,  and  think,  and  know  the  value  of  authority. 
If  such  •  men  are  misled  by  their  teachers,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  for  us  all.  For  they,  in  turn,  teach 
others  who  are  incapable  of  tackling  books  like  Mr.  Spencer's 
for  themselves ;  and  they  are  all  "  on  the  alert  for 
"  warranted  theories  of  social  reform  that  will  better  their 
"  condition."  Now  take  this  case  of  Mr.  Laidler  and  the 
Newcastle  Labour  party,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  the 
case  of  thousands  of  other  working-men  in  their  several 
organizations.  They  pick  up  a  book  of  Social  Statics, 
written  by  a  great  thinker  and  independent  writer.  They 
find  in  it  certain  discourse  on  the  private  ownership  of 
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land,  and  learn  that  it  is  like  no  other  property  but  "the 
"  ownership  of  man  by  man  " ;  that,  like  the  first  of  a 
family  of  slaves,  it  was  originally  acquired  as  private  pro- 
perty by  force  or  fraud.  They  also  fish  up  from  Mr. 
Spencer's  writings  an  assertion  that  to  right  one  wrong  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  another.  Put  these  doctrines 
together,  and  what  do  they  come  to  1  Nothing  less  than 
this  :  If  the  people  have  a  mind  to  take  back  what  was 
originally  stolen  from  the  community  by  force  or  fraud, 
they  may  do  so  without  troubling  themselves  much  about 
exact  terms  of  compensation.  But  now  Mr.  Spencer 
speaks.  He  says  that,  as  he  cannot  remember  everything 
that  he  has  written  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  assert  positively  that  he  has  nowhere  said  that 
"  to  right  one  wrong  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do 
"  another."  But,  he  adds,  he  certainly  has  not  said  it  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  landownership.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  said  it  at  all,  that  is  obviously  enough  for 
Mr.  I.aidler.  It  is  a  dogma  of  general  application  ;  and, 
if  true,  the  Labour  party  may  fairly  claim  to  apply  it  to 
the  resumption  <>f  Lmd  stolen  from  the  people.  But  Mr. 
Spencer  says  more  than  this.  He  pleads  that,  though  he 
still  adheres  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  Social 
Statics,  he  "  dissents  from  some  of  the  deductions "  and 
has  revised  his  conclusions.  Which  of  them  1  He 
himself  tells  us  that  the  only  respect  in  which  his 
earlier  views  are  changed  is  that,  whereas  in  1850  he 
supposed  that  "  the  resumption  of  landownership  by  the 
"  community  "  would  be  economically  advantageous,  he  has 
now  come  to  a  directly  opposite  opinion.  He  still  com- 
pares the  acquisition  of  private  property  in  land  to  the 
"  ownership  of  man  by  man,"  still  leaves  Mr.  Laidler  to 
believe  that  they  were  equally  obtained  by  force  and  fraud  ; 
and  that  is  not  quite  all  either.  Though  Mr.  Spencer 
declares  that,  while  he  cannot  be  positive,  he  does  not 
believe  he  ever  said  that  to  right  one  wrong  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  another,  he  does  not  repudiate  that  doctrine 
now.  True,  he  is  sure  that  he  never  uttered  it  in  connexion 
with  landownership  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  Mr.  Laidler  has  a  perfect 
right  to  apply  it  so,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  authority,  if  it  be 
a  general  doctrine  of  that  gentleman's,  or  until  he  shows 
why  landownership  is  exempt  from  it  while  other  wrongs 
are  not.  This  is  a  point  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  some  further  statements  of  Mr.  Spencer's, 
and  especially  to  his  closing  letter  in  the  Times  of  Friday. 
Meantime,  let  us  put  the  supposition  that  this  great  writer 
has  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  altogether.  Let  us 
suppose  him  now  declaring  that,  while  he  no  longer  thinks  it 
safe  to  say  that  private  ownership  of  land  rests  on  force  and 
fraud,  he  is  sure  that  no  wrong  should  ever  be  righted  by 
the  perpetration  of  another.  Could  we  hope  with  any  con- 
fidence that  the  Labour  party  would  thereupon  give  up 
their  views  too  1  Not  if  we  may  judge  from  the  language 
and  the  obvious  thought  of  its  spokesman  at  Newcastle. 
His  most  significant  word  was  uttered  when  he  said — his 
attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  earlier  views  had  been  changed — "  Yes,  but  if 
"  he  has  stated  truth  and  has  recalled  it,  the  truth  will 
"  prevail."  What  Mr.  Laidler  meant  by  this  is  manifest. 
Hearing  what  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Spencer's  lips,  he 
knew  it  at  once  for  truth  and  righteousness.  Mr.  Spencer 
may  talk  of  recalling  it,  but  that  cannot  be  done.  The 
word  of  truth,  once  spoken,  is  irrevocable  and  indestructible ; 
it  must  live,  and  it  "  will  prevail."  That  is  what  Mr. 
Laidler  means,  and  he  is  easily  intelligible. 

To  do  any  good,  then,  all  that  lies  with  Mr.  Spencer  now  is 
to  discover  that  he  never  said  that  to  right  one  wrong 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  another.  If  he  cannot 
do  that,  what  is  the  use  of  his  telling  the  democracy 
that  they  must  compensate  existing  landowners  for  what 
belongs  to  them  in  the  land,  and  compensate  them  fully,  if 
they  take  the  land  back  ?  What  is  the  use,  we  mean,  so 
tar  as  his  own  great  authority  goes  1  And  if  he  adds,  as  in 
fact  he  does  now,  that  when  just  compensation  is  paid  they 
will  have  a  disastrously  bad  bargain,  what  again  is  the  use 
of  that  1  The  answer  will  be,  "  Yes ;  but  is  it  not  some- 
"  times  necessary  to  do  one  wrong  in  order  to  remedy 

another  \  Why  should  not  we  venture  a  little  wrong 
"  in  this  case  and  compensate  by  half  1     Or  suppose 

we  give  notice  that  private  ownership  is  to  terminate 
'•  thirty  years  hence  1  "  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Spencer  was 
writing  only  for  philosophers  like  himself,  and  none 
but  the  philosophical  read  him  and  went  by  his  autho- 
rity, he  need  not  trouble  much  to  make  such  expla- 


nations and  corrections.  But  evidently  that  is  not  the 
case ;  and  it  certainly  does  seem  that  he  must  regret 
the  publication  of  ill-considered  social  reform  theories,  un- 
accompanied, as  one  of  the  letter- writers  on  the  subject 
has  it,  by  a  clear  recital  of  whatever  reasons  may  be  fatal 
to  their  application  in  this  work-a-day  world.  Indeed,  his 
regret  is  avowed  in  the  excusatory  statement,  recently  made, 
that  what  he  said  on  this  subject  "was  said  in  the  belief 
"  that  the  questions  raised  were  not  likely  to  come  to  the 
"  front  in  our  time  or  for  many  generations."  Elsewhere 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  by  clear  implication  that  not 
till  humanity  has  become  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now 
can  the  land  be  resumed  on  just  conditions  without  absolute 
disaster.  But  should  he  not  have  made  that  opinion  clear  from 
the  beginning  of  his  teaching  1  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  it  should 
not  come  in  till  nearly  the  end  of  it,  and  after  his  un- 
guarded reflections  have  misled  so  many  ignorant  poor 
men,  besides  supplying  plausible  weapons  for  demagogues  1 
Surely  it  is  a  great  matter  for  regret,  though  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  the  only  teacher  of  things  social  and 
political  who  should  be  conscious  of  the  feeling.  Of 
course  he  is  right  in  searching  out  "  a  system  of  absolute 
"  political  ethics,  or  that  which  ought  to  be,"  which  is  all 
that  was  intended  in  the  writing  of  Social  Statics.  Only 
to  view  afar  off  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfect 
morality  is  a  good  and  profitable  thing,  and  no  one  has 
yet  said,  or  is  likely  to  say,  a  slighting  word  against  the 
man  who  helps  the  world  in  that  high  way.  All  the  same,  how- 
ever, extraordinary  mischief  is  often  done  by  seclusion-of-the- 
closet  politicians,  by  social  philosophers  adrift  from  human 
nature  as  it  is ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  prayer  to  ask  them 
to  mend  their  ways. 


THE  GOATFELL  MURDER. 

OF  course  there  is  a  "  movement "  in  progress  for  the 
reprieve  of  Laurie,  who  murdered  Mr.  R,ose  upon 
Goatfell,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Murder  seldom  excites 
much  popular  sympathy  with  the  victim,  who  in  this  case 
was  a  harmless,  amiable  young  fellow  enjoying  his  brief 
annual  holiday.  But  a  murderer  always  has  friends,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  this  case,  he  has  committed  a  particularly 
cold-blooded  crime  for  an  unusually  inadequate  motive. 
Mr.  Rose  can  be  accused  of  nothing  worse  than  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  his  choice  of  companions,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, an  inability  to  get  rid  of  pertinacious,  albeit  unde- 
sirable, associates.  Laurie  forced  himself  upon  Mr.  Rose's 
acquaintance,  followed  him  about  wherever  he  went,  and, 
finally,  killed  him  for  the  sake  of  his  money.  It  seems  to  a 
great  many  people  in  Scotland  perfectly  intolerable  that  a 
merciless  reprobate  of  this  description  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  further  mischief.  So  they  are  getting  up  a 
petition  that  his  precious  life  may  be  spared  to  society  and 
to  his  admirers.  Unfortunately,  Laurie  was  convicted  by 
a  majority  only  of  the  fifteen  jurymen  who  tried  him;  and 
this  fact  is  construed  to  imply  an  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  case.  Rumour,  which  appears  to  be  quite  unauthoritative, 
puts  the  number  of  jurors  who  were  against  conviction 
at  seven,  and  the  majority  therefore  at  one.  As  the  fore- 
man very  properly  declined  to  give  any  information,  this 
must  be  mere  conjecture.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  im- 
probable, inasmuch  as  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  clear  and 
strong.  The  Scotch  practice  of  majority  verdicts,  though  in 
accordance  with  the  fashionable  principle  of  counting  heads, 
may  be  very  easily  attacked,  and  not  so  easily  defended. 
But,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained — and  in  everything  except 
party  politics  the  Scotch  are  intensely  conservative — there 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  making  any  statement  on  the 
subject  in  open  Court.  The  same  legal  consequences  follow 
conviction  whether  the  jury  be  unanimous  or  not.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  minority  can,  by  holding  out,  save  a 
prisoner  from  the  gallows,  a  minority  there  will  almost 
always  be.  In  England  their  obstinacy  would  render  the 
whole  trial  abortive,  and  that  is  a  serious  responsibility  to 
undertake.  In  Scotland  they  do  not  prevent  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty"  from  being  returned.  There  will  be  one  or  two 
men  on  every  jury  who  either  disapprove  of  capital  punish- 
ment altogether  or  shrink  from  inflicting  it  upon  an  actual 
individual  whom  they  have  seen.  If  Laurie  were  reprieved, 
this  class  of  persons  could  prevent  the  execution  of  any 
murderer  in  Scotland  without  letting  assassins  immediately 
loose  upon  society. 

The  only  conceivable  plea  in  mitigation  of  Laurie's 
wickedness  is  the  plea  of  insanity.    He  did  behave  oddly 
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after  the  crime,  though  he  was  sane  enough  before  it.  But 
that  defence  might  have  been  set  up  at  the  trial,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  speaks  volumes.  Laurie  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Scotch  lawyers.  The  Dean's  conten- 
tion was  that,  though  Laurie  might  have  robbed  Mr. 
Hose,  he  did  not  murder  him.  Laurie  was  the  last  person 
seen  in  the  company  of  the  poor  young  tourist.  He  dis- 
appeared immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Rose,  he  evaded  the  notice  of  the  police  for  several  weeks, 
and,  when  he  was  caught,  he  tried  to  commit  suicide.  The 
medical  witnesses  called  for  the  prisoner  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Rose  had  fallen  into  the  crevice  where 
his  body  was  found,  and  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
fall.  Unfortunately  for  this  otherwise  wholly  plausible 
theory,  stones  were  piled  upon  Mr.  Rose's  body,  and  his 
hat,  which  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  neighbouring  stream, 
had  stones  inside  it.  "  The  pig,"  said  the  judge,  on  a 
famous  occasion — "  the  pig  may,  indeed,  in  a  moment  of 
"  uncontrollable  emotion,  have  flung  itself  upon  the  spiked 
"  railing,  and  so  died.  But  it  can  hardly  have  afterwards 
"  skinned  itself,  and  hung  itself  in  the  prisoner's  back 
"  garden."  Laurie  actually  came  back  to  his  lodgings 
with  a  felt  hat  belonging  to  Mr.  Rose  on  his  head.  The 
Lord  Justice  Clark,  in  grave  and  decorous  language,  ap- 
plied the  analogy  of  the  pig's  case  to  the  state  of  Mr. 
Rose's  body  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rose's  murderer. 
There  was  no  such  conflict  of  medical  testimony,  real  or 
apparent,  as  saved  the  life  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.  The  wounds 
seen  on  the  corpse  were  admittedly  fatal,  and  the  question 
how  they  had  been  caused  was  one  of  ordinary  common 
sense.  Except  that  the  victim  was  an  Englishman,  while 
the  prisoner  is  a  Scotchman,  we  can  suggest  no  reason  why 
Laurie  should  not  be  hanged.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Rose  wTas  warned  by  a  Scotchman  against  making 
the  ascent  of  Goatfell  in  the  company  of  such  a  suspicious- 
looking  stranger. 


FRANCE. 

IT  is  possibly  natural  that  foreign  observers  should  over- 
rate both  the  present  importance  of  General  Boulanger 
and  the  significance  of  his  undoubted  failure  in  the  late 
elections.  Certainly,  whether  the  error  is  excusable  or  not, 
it  is  made.  Much  is  said  about  his  Manifesto,  and  the 
abortive  demonstration  which  he  and  his  partisans  may 
or  may  not  have  endeavoured  to  organize  for  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  it  is  said  to  the  exclusion  of 
things  which  are  of  more  moment  for  the  time  being. 
Even  as  curiosities,  the  General's  movements  and  his  pro- 
clamations are  hardly  worth  looking  at.  They  are  mere 
repetitions  of  what  we  have  so  often  seen  before.  A  few 
months  ago  his  mysterious  appearances  and  disappearances, 
his  sweeping  abuse  and  vague  promises,  were  of  real  im- 
portance, since  he  had  undoubtedly  persuaded  several  con- 
stituencies to  elect  him,  and  it  was  at  least  possible  that 
he  might  find  support  in  all  parts  of  France.  He  has 
not  done  so,  and,  therefore,  although  he  is  by  no  means 
extinguished,  he  has  ceased  to  be,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  possible  ruler  of  France.  The  Ministry  of  M. 
Tirard  was  prepared  for  a  demonstration  in  Paris  on 
the  opening  clay  of  the  new  Session,  and  took  their  pre- 
cautions. Their  measures  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  Englishmen  who  thought  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  menaced  by  the  suppression  of  mob  meetings  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Paris  was  filled  with  troops  and  police, 
who  lined  every  approach  to  the  Chamber,  and  who 
ran  in  everybody  who  as  much  as  looked  as  if  he  would 
like  to  hear  somebody  say  "  Vive  Boulanger  !  "  Accordingly 
"  Vive  Boulanger  !  "  was  very  little  said.  Hardly  a  hundred 
of  his  followers  put  in  an  appearance,  nor  was  the  slightest 
emotion  displayed  when  M.  Dkroul&de  and  several  col- 
leagues were  marched  to  the  guardhouse.  For  the  present, 
then,  there  is  no  prospect  of  disorder  in  Paris,  and  as 
another  general  election  is  a  long  way  off,  the  Republican 
Government  may  consider  that  it  is  in  no  further  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  Boulangists.  This  would  seem  to  be 
recognized  by  the  chiefs  of  that  party  themselves.  They 
have  at  last  acknowledged  their  defeat  in  the  departments, 
and  show  some  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  Paris. 
There  they  have  still  a  game  to  play.  Unless  their  popu- 
larity diminishes  very  rapidly  they  can  secure  a  majority 
of  seats  in  the  Municipal  Council,  and  then  they  will  possess 
a  stronghold  from  which  they  can  worry  the  Government 


with  some  effect.  The  resolution  shown  by  their  supporters 
in  Paris  hitherto,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  weakened  by 
rivalry  with  the  rural  constituencies,  promises  very  well  for 
this  plan.  The  Boulangists  will  be  wise  to  keep  to  it.  As 
long  as  they  remain  an  organized  body  in  Paris,  they  can 
at  least  wait  to  profit  by  any  mistakes  the  Chambers  may 
commit. 

The  first  act  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  decidedly 
a  hopeful  look  for  them.    It  is  undeniable  that  the  election 
of  M.  Floquet  as  provisional  President  of  the  Chamber  is 
a  sign  of  the  undiminished  influence  of  the  Radical  over  the 
Opportunist  Deputies.    That  the  result  of  the  elections  was 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  disgust  felt  in  all  parts  of 
France  with  the  consequences  of  Radical  dictation  has  been 
a  commonplace.    Certainly  the  Radicals  themselves  have 
lost  seats,  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  they  have  lost 
power.    It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Opportunist  Deputies 
would  see  the  unwisdom  of  submitting  to  their  Radical 
allies.    The  Moderate  Republicans  had  hoped  that  their 
own  leader,  M.  Leon  Say,  might  be  selected  as  candidate. 
If  he  had  been,  he  would  probably  have  secured  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  a  considerable  section  of  the  Conservatives. 
There  is  a  strong  inclination  at  present  among  the  Royalists 
to  give  a  provisional  support  to  any  Republican  Adminis- 
tration which  would  promise  to  take  in  hand  the  very 
pressing  task  of  restoring  the  finances  to  order,  and  would 
undertake  to  stop  the  laicization  of  the  schools,  and  to  cease 
from  insulting  whatever  remains  of  religious  feeling  there 
may  be  among  Frenchmen.    The  selection  of  M.  Leon  Say 
as  provisional  President  would  have  been  a  guarantee  of 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  majority,  and 
would  have  prepared  the  way  for  that  coalition  of  sensible 
men  which  is  to  put  a  stop,  as  some  very  hopeful  French- 
men believe,  to  the  "sterile  agitation  of  dynastic  parties.'* 
Unfortunately  the  Opportunists  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  M.  Licon  Say,  who  is  so  reactionary  as  to  think  that 
parents  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  taught 
by  religious  teachers  if  they  please.    They  took  M.  Floquet 
instead,  who  is  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals  and  an  anti- 
Clerical.    Such  a  choice  is  a  fair  warning  to  the  Conserva- 
tives that  the  new  Chamber  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  old.    It  is  true  that  the  choice  is  excused  by  many 
general  declarations  of  an  intention  to  follow  a  moderate 
jwlicy  on  the  part  both  of  Opportunists  and  Radicals  The 
Conservatives  may,  however,  very  justly  ask  for  better 
security  than  is  afforded  by  the  promises  of  one  party  which 
has  never  shown  any  will  of  its  own,  and  of  another  which 
has  never  failed  to  show  the  most  fanatical  rancour.  The 
choice  is  a  defeat  for  the  Moderate  Republicans  no  less 
than  for  the  Conservatives.    M.  Floquet  is  not  only  an 
anti-Clerical,  but  he  has  committed  himself  to  vote  for  a 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Senate.    To  the  Moderates,  who  are  the  Conservatives  of 
the  Third  Republic,  this  policy  is  as  odious  as  the  financial 
waste  of  the  last  few  years,  or  as  anti-Clericalism  is  to  the 
Royalists.    Nevertheless,  M.  Floquet  has  been  chosen  by  a 
great  majority,  composed  of  Opportunists,  Radicals,  and 
Boulangists,  who  supported  him  because  he  is  in  favour  of 
Revision  of  the  Constitution.    It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Chamber  to  follow  the  example  of  its  predecessor.  And 
yet  the  consequences  of  that  course  are  sufficiently  patent. 
At  the  last  general   election  the  votes   given   for  the 
various  Oppositions  were,  in  spite  of  the  most  thorough- 
going bribery  and  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
and   in   spite,   too,  of  undeniable  tampering  with   the  j 
returns,  little  more  than  a  tenth  less  than  the  number 
given   for   the    Government.     As  the  Boulangists  are 
themselves  Republicans,  and  the  Conservatives  kept  their 
particular  principles  in  the  background,  it  would  bs  going 
too  far  to  say  that  all  the  Opposition  votes   were  anti- 
Republican.     But,  beyond  all   doubt,  they   were   given  1 
against  such  a  Republic  as  has  afflicted  France  for  the  last 
seven  years.    They  were  given  against  bad  administration 
and  petty  tyranny.    It  is  at  least  not  antecedently  pro-  ; 
bable  that  the  provocation  will  in  the  future  produce, 
other  consequences  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Yet 
a  majority  of  deputies  has  voted  for  a  man  who  is  as 
much  to  blame  as  any  for  that  foolish  policy.    They  have  i 
shown  their  indifference  to  financial  reform  by  selecting  a 
President  who  helped  to  produce  financial  disorder,  and 
their  fear  of  being  called    Reactionary  by  the  Radicals 
by  voting  for  an  anti-Clerical.    It  is  true  that  they  assure 
the  Moderates  that  the  election  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
a  declaration  of  policy.    To  such  assurances  there  is  but 
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one  answer-: — qui  vivra  verra — and  in  the  meantime  an 
ounce  of  action  would  be  better  than  a  bushel  of 
promises. 

The  Royalist  meeting  on  Wednesday  is  a  sign  that  the 
Conservatives  are  still  disposed  to  allow  the  majority  time 
to  show  its  hand  before  committing  themselves  to  irrecon- 
cilable opposition.  In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from 
some  of  the  party,  Mgr.  Freppel  persuaded  a  majority 
of  the  Royalists  to  promise  to  lay  their  Royalism  aside 
for  the  present.  The  formation  of  a  party  simply  call- 
ing itself  the  Right,  and  prepared  to  support  a  sound 
policy  even  though  the  Ministry  is  Republican,  may  on 
one  condition  be  the  result  of  this  decision.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  for  Mgr.  Freppel  and  his  friends  to 
coalesce  for  administrative  purposes  with  M.  Leon  Say, 
and  if  the  coalition  receives  the  support  of  a  solid 
section  of  the  new  members  who  are  credited  with  the 
wish  to  "  escape  the  tyranny  of  groups,"  a  genuine  Con- 
servative party  may  be  formed  in  the  Chamber,  and  the 
good  sense,  education,  and  manners  of  France  will  again 
have  some  chance  of  exercising  their  proper  influence  on 
Government.  All,  however,  depends  upon  the  "  ifs."  If 
the  new  men  fall  into  the  old  rut ;  if  Opportunists  and 
Radicals  unite  to  treat  Churchmen  and  Conservatives  as 
enemies,  and  drive  them  to  use  the  methods  of  open 
enemies,  then  the  old  warfare  will  begin  again.  The  pre- 
liminary "  verification  of  the  mandates,"  which  has  not 
yet  got  beyond  the  formal  stage,  which  is  the  first 
work  before  the  Chamber,  will  give  the  majority  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  in  what  way  they  mean  to  use  their 
power.  If  they  proceed  to  invalidate  the  Conservative  elec- 
tions in  an  oppressive  way,  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but 
a  renewal  of  the  much  lamented  "  sterile  agitation  of 
"  parties,"  in  the  midst  of  which  all  possibility  of  good 
administration  will  disappear.  The  Republican  majority 
has  now  a  last  chance,  and  it  cannot  deny  that  the  Conser- 
vatives are  offering  to  help  it  to  govern  on  acceptable  terms. 
All  that  it  is  asked  to  dc  is  not  to  make  Government  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  anti-religious  fanatics,  or  to  waste 
the  substance  of  France  in  bribing  the  constituencies.  The 
penalty  of  a  refusal  must  be  another,  and  in  all  probability 
a  more  bitter,  Boulangist  agitatioD,  under  this  Boulanger  or 
another.  Next  time,  too,  there  will  be  no  Centenary  of  the 
French  Revolution,  no  Paris  Exhibition,  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  blunderers. 


A II BITER  APOLOGIAR UM. 

"\V       have  always  had  a  true  affection  for  Mr.  Conybeare, 
t  t    as  all  I  1 1  ioniste,  and  especially  all  Tory  Unionists,  are 
bound  to  have.    In  many  other  cases  the  blemishes  of  the 
Gladstonian  character  are  assignable  to  causes  which  incline 
1  the  well-balanced  mind  to  excuses.    This  man  might  have 
been  a  good  Tory,  or  a  respectable  Liberal-Unionist,  if  he 
'  had  had  the  benefit  of  education  ;  but,  if  you  ask  about 
Mr.  C  onybeare  s  education,  the  only  possible  answer  must 
j  be,  "Oh,  what  an  educated  man  he  is!"    That  man  has 
|  been  perverted  by  want  of  means ;  but  Mr.  Conybeare  is 
I  understood  to  be  quite  in  affluence.    A  third  may  be  vexed 
I  by  a  sense  that  his  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
j  warded ;  but  that  thought  can  never  have  occurred  to  so 
;.  clear-sighted  a  man  as  the  member  for  Camborne.    So  that 
1  Mr.  Conybeare  shows  us  the  Gladstonian,  him  by  himself 
him,  the  kind  of  person  who,  circumstances  having  nothing 
I  to  do  with  it,  is  by  natural  genius  and  temperament  Giad- 
:>stonified.    And  it  is  not  with  such  a  presentation  that  non- 
sGladstonians  have  cause  to  quarrel.     Therefore,  we  have 
always  loved  Mr.  Conybeare  as  a  kind  of  automatic  Helot 
of  British  politics,  an  unbribed  awful  example,  a  kind  of  Un- 
:  happy  Eliza  of  Salvation  a  la  Campbell  Bannerman.  But 
'  we  have  never  loved  him  quite  so  much  as  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  little  correspondence  with  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
on  Monday  last.    It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of 
this  published  matter.     It  may  suffice  to  say  that  Mr. 
Conybeare  had,  according  to  a  gutter  journal,  charged  Sir 
Edward  with  saying  at  South wark  to  an  audience  of  licensed 
'victuallers  that,  if  each  of  his  hearers  would  spend  half  a 
crown  in  free  drinks,  he,  Sir  Edward,  would  be  returned  to 
Parliament,  the  gutteralist  addingthat  Mr.  Conybeare  "said 
he  was  able  to  prove  this  from  shorthand  notes  taken  at  the 
meeting."    If  anybody  expected  that  Mr.  Conybeare  would 
|  :ake  this  fighting,  that  body  must  have  been  sorely  deceived. 
Mr.  Conybeare  climbed  down  with  the  alacrity,  though 
Lardly  with  the  grace,  of  the  most  accomplished  acrobat.  He 


had  said  the  offensive  words  (or  their  substance)  twice  ;  he 
was  not  x-esponsible  for  the  gutter  journal ;  he  accepted  Sir 
Edward's  assurance  that  the  statement  is  absolutely  false 
(let  any  gentleman,  if  he  can,  conceive  the  state  of  a  man's 
ears  and  cheeks  when  he  admits  that  he  has  made  an 
"  absolutely  false "  statement),  and  would  tell  the  Cam- 
borne and  Rotherhithe  people  so.  This  is  sufficiently  abject ; 
but  Mr.  Conybeare  is  still  Mr.  Conybeare.  He  "  need 
"  hardly  add  that,  this  being  so,  I  am  bound  also  to  express 
"  to  yourself  my  regret  for  having  circulated  a  statement 
"  injurious  to  you,  which  you  assure  me  is  false  [observe, 
not  "  which  is  false,"  but  "  which  you  assure  me  is  false"], 
"  but  which,  owing  to  the  way  it  came  to  me,  I  had  reason 
"  [what  reason  ?]  to  believe  was  the  fact." 

The  best  comment  on  this  will  be  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing (we  believe)  unpublished  apologue  : — ■ 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  heroes  to  the  Shades  (it  is  not 
certain  which),  the  hero  and  his  guide  came  to  that  well- 
known  limbo  which  not  yet  embodied  souls  inhabit.  And 
as  they  passed  they  saw  a  shade — a  rather  shaggy  crabbed 
shade — which  deeply  did  lament  by  Limbo  Lake.  And 
the  hero,  who  was  compassionate,  said  to  the  Sibyl,  "  Let 
"  us  ask  this  shade  why  he  laments."  So  they  asked  him. 
And  the  shade  said,  "  They  have  told  me  that  many 
"  centuries  hence  there  shall  be  a  member  of  Parliament 
"  in  the  Kingdom  of  Britain,  and  that  he  shall  belong 
"  to  a  University  to  which  I  shall  not  belong,  and  that  he 
"  shall  have  concern  in  a  matter  which  I  know  not,  but 
"  which  shall  be  called  from  one  Dopping,  and  that  his 
"  name  shall  be  St —  rt,  and  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
"  with  it.  And,  therefore,  I  weep  for  myself  and  that 
"  other  University  to  which  I  shall  belong,  and  for  the  fair 
"  town  of  Camborne  in  distant  Cornwall,  which  it  has 
"  been  revealed  to  me  that  I  shall  represent,  though  I 
"  know  not  who  I  shall  be.  For  when  Camborne  sees  this 
"  St  —  rt  and  thinks  that  he  is  not  I,  it  may  be  that  Cam- 
"  borne  will  hate  me."  And  the  hero,  who  was  a  soft-hearted 
hero,  was  affected  by  the  plaint  of  the  little  shaggy  crabbed 
shade,  and  turned  to  the  Sibyl  and  said  : — "  Sibyl,  can  you 
"  help  him  1 "  And  thereupon  a  very  remarkable  expression 
came  upon  the  Sibyl's  countenance  and  she  turned  to  the 
shade — the  shaggy  crabbed  shade — and  she  spake  to  him  in 
the  Latin  tongue  (for  they  knew  that  he  would  receive  a 
classical  education)  and  said:—"  Tu  CONYBEA R US  eris." 
And  after  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 


THE  COLSTON  BANQUETS. 

THERE  was,  perhaps,  no  sufficient  reason  why  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Lord  Rosebery,  addressing  their  respec- 
tive audiences  of  the  "  Dolphin  "  and  the  "  Anchor  "  So- 
cieties, should  have  each  wondered  what  the  other  was 
saying.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  reflection  they  might 
have  guessed.  Lord  Rosebery  might  have  divined  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  among  other  things, 
be  reciting  the  legislative  achievements  of  the  Government, 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  might  have 
been  revealed  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  ridiculing  their 
record.  The  two  speakers  were  excellently  matched,  and 
both,  it  may  be  admitted,  did  their  work  in  a  workmanlike 
fashion.  If  Lord  Rosebery's  "chaff"  was  less  effective  than 
Mr.  Goschen's  statements,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  but  of  the  intractable  circumstances.  He  had  to 
pick  up  his  material  for  satire  where  he  could  find  it ;  and 
if  it  was  not  of  a  very  serviceable  description,  it  was  only 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxciiequer  went,  of  course,  through  the  familiar  lisf  of 
Ministerial  measures — the  Local  Government  Acts  for 
England  and  Scotland,  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  the  Scotch  Universities  Act,  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  and  so  forth.  His  critic  "  over  the  way "  asked 
what  were  the  topics  on  which  the  Ministerialists  were 
regaling  themselves.  Was  it  the  Tithes  Bill  1  Was  it 
the  Sugar  Convention  1  Was  it  this,  that,  and  the  other  % 
Now,  Lord  Rosebery  being  a  man  of  sense  as  well  as 
of  humour,  we  are  sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
to  him  how  ineffective  a  reply  it  is  to  a  Minister's  account 
of  what  his  Government  have  done  to  point  out  what 
they  have  not  done.  No  Administration  in  the  world 
has  ever  succeeded  in  carrying  all  its  measures  ;  none  that 
we  know  of  has  ever  escaped  the  reproach  of  bringing  in 
measures  which  it  ought  not  to  have  expected  to  carry ; 
few  have  ever  been  able  to  deny  that  they  have  brought  in 
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some  measures  which  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if 
they  had  carried.  When,  therefore,  Lord  Rosebery  sar- 
castically refers  to  two  or  three  Bills  which  the  present 
Government  have  brought  in  and  failed  to  pass,  he  is  simply 
attempting  to  manufacture  a  charge  of  political  miscarriage 
out  of  what  is  no  more  than  a  mere  reflection  on  the 
vanity  of  human  effort.  The  only  real  way  of  answering 
the  claim  of  a  Government  to  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country  by  legislation  is  to  show  that  their  measures 
are  either  futile  or  mischievous  or  of  overrated  merit. 
Lord  Rosebery,  of  course,  cannot  do  this  ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  his  party  have  supported  some  of  the 
Ministerial  measures,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
even  those  which  they  have  not  supported  they  are  afraid 
to  condemn.  But  since  he  could  not  attack  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  position  in  the  only  way  in  which  he 
was  the  least  likely  to  weaken  it,  we  suggest  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  left  it  alone.  As  a  man  of 
candour,  indeed,  he  must  be  perfectly  conscious  in  his  mind 
that  very  few  Governments  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  ever,  after  three  years  of  official  life,  had  so  few 
mistakes  to  reproach  themselves  with,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
must  know  also  that  this  very  fact,  though  he  himself  is  too 
good-tempered  a  politician  to  be  troubled  by  it,  is  a  source 
of  the  bitterest  chagrin  and  disappointment  to  the  more 
rancorous  of  his  colleagues. 

Except  on  the  point  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  the 
two  chief  speeches  at  the  Colston  banquets  hardly  came  into 
contact  at  all.    Mr.  Goschen  did,  indeed,  hint  a  curiosity, 
in  which,  with  a  slight  modification  of  its  object,  we  confess 
to  sharing.     He  wondered  whether  the  whips   of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  party  of  Mr.  Labouchere  were  present  at 
the  "  Anchor  "  dinner  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Arnold  Morley. 
We,  who  now  know  that  they  were  not,  are  equally  en- 
titled to  wonder  why.    Lord  Rosebery  made  very  merry 
of  the  supposed  dissensions  among  the  Unionists ;  but  he 
cannot  suppose  that  the  public  regard  his  own  party  as  the 
type  of  a  united  body,  or  that  they  will  not  ask  themselves, 
with  some  amusement,  what  is  the  value  of  a  "  Liberal  " 
function  at  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
single  Jacobin  present.    It  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  advanced  section,  Lord  Rosebery  ran  lightly  over  their 
political  programme,  and  did  all  that  his  wonted  tact  and 
skill  could  do  to  create  the  impression  that  to  enumerate  a 
list  of  projects  on  which  a  party  was  agreed  that  "  some- 
"  thing  must   be  done "  is  the  same  thing  as  showing 
that  they  are  agreed  upon  what  to  do.     But  this  is  a 
fact   which  it  would  overtax  even  Lord  Rosebery's  in- 
genuity to  accomplish — at  any  rate,  to  the  deception  of 
an  intelligent  hearer.     We  are  "  much   more  forward 
"  in  our  programme,"  he  observed,  in  his  airy  manner, 
"  than  our  opponents,  and  I  think  a  look  at  the  sub- 
"  jects  from  which  the  Liberal  programme  at  the  next 
"  election  must  be  selected  will  convince  you  of  the  fact."  So 
Lord  Rosebery  takes  "  a  look  "  at  that  programme  accord- 
ingly.   "  There  is  the  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  ;  there 
"  is  land  reform  ;  there  is  registration  ;  there  is  abolition 
"  of  the  plurality  of  votes  which  we  call  '  one  man  one 
"  '  vote ';  there  is  the  payment  of  members  ;  there  is — what 
"  I  will  not  allude  to  for  delicate  considerations  to-night — the 
"  London  programme,  which  is  a  separate  programme  ;  there 
"  is  disestablishment  in  Scotland  and  Wales ;  there  is  a 
"drastic  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber;  there  is,  too,  a 
"  group  of  questions  which  I  would  arrange  under  the  head  of 
<:  workmen's  questions,  with  which  the  party  will  have  to  deal 
"  more  seriously  than  now,  or  they  will  find  them  dealt  with 
"  in  a  separate  school  and  in  a  different  spirit."    Yes,  there 
are  all  these  questions,  but  a  series  of  problems  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  a  list  of  solutions ;  and  the  little  diffi- 
culty which  Lord  Rosebery  omits  to  deal  with  resides 
in  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of 
minor  importance,  there  is  not  one  of  these  problems  on 
which  it  is  in  the  least  degree  credible  that  the  united 
Libera]  party  could  possibly  arrive  at  a  common  solution. 
Registration,  plurality  of  votes,  payment  of  members,  and 
so  forth,  we  may  leave  out  of  account.     Neither  Lord 
Rosebery,  we  presume,  nor  any  one,  expects  to  "sweep  the 
"  country"  on  a  policy  of  that  kind.    The  "drastic  reform 
"  of  the  Second  Chamber  "  is  a  fad  of  Lord  Rosebery's  own, 
for  which,  in  the  form  that  commends  it  to  his  own  taste, 
his  Radical  friends  do  not  care  a  button,  and  which  could 
not  possibly  be  adapted  to  their  tastes  without  repelling  the 
other  half  of  the  party,  and  not  improbably  alienating  Lord 
Rosebery  himself.    As  to  the  Disestablishment  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  we  need  only  say  that  a  good  many  voices 


hitherto  silent  have  to  be  heard  on  that  subject,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  unchecked  vapour- 
ings  of  the  Harcourts  and  Osborne  Morgans  of  the  party 
that  they  are  all  of  one  mind. 

But  it  is  not  either  of  these  questions,  as  everybody 
knows,  that  is  the  origin  of  the  disintegrating  force  at 
work  in  the  Gladstonian  ranks.  We  must  look  for  it  in 
those  other  questions  which  Lord  Rosebery  handled  as 
delicately  as  all  tender  places  should  be.  AVe  must  look  for 
it  in  what  he  called  the  "  London  programme "  and  the 
"  group  of  questions  which  he  would  arrange  under  the 
"  head  of  Workmen's  Questions."  To  the  former  "  he  wTould 
"  not  allude,  for  delicate  considerations  "  ;  and  we  can  quite 
understand  it,  though,  perhaps,  r.e  may  not  have  meant 
exactly  to  indicate  where  the  real  delicacy  exists.  And 
then  there  is  the  workmen's  questions,  "  with  which  the 
"  party  will  have  to  deal  more  seriously  than  now,  or 
"  they  will  find  them  dealt  with  in  a  separate  school  and  a 
"  different  spirit."  Yes ;  but  what  if  the  men  of  this  school 
and  spirit  want  to  have  a  hand  in  them  alre:.dy  1  What  if 
the  whole  cause  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  like  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  coming  to  the  front  is  the  conviction  of  the 
men  of  this  school  and  spirit  that  Lord  Rosebery  and 
his  official  colleagues  belong  to  a  school  from  which 
they  can  expect  nothing,  and  will  deal  with  those 
questions  in  a  spirit  of  timidity  which  they  despise? 
Why  these  are  the  very  questions  which  everybody 
outside  the  circle  of  complaisant  Gladstonian  officialism 
is  asking,  and  yet  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  to  pro- 
duce a  reassuring  effect  of  harmony  by  making  a  speech 
which  suggests  these  questions  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
answers  any  of  them  in  a  manner  from  which  a  Gladsionian^ 
anxious  for  the  unity  of  his  party,  can  derive  the  slightest 
satisfaction.  Lord  Rosebery  said  that  the  Gladstonians 
would  be  "  playing  the  game  of  a  fool — the  game  of  our 
"  opponents"  (probably  an  accidental  epigram),  "  if  £,t  the 
"  moment  they  laid  down  their  programme  for  the  next 
"  election."  We  will  not  describe  the  game  in  any  discour- 
teous terms,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  their 
natural  game,  for  it  is  not.  We  will  confess  ourselves  that, 
if  Lord  Rosebery  really  wished  to  keep  the  Gladstorian 
programme  dark  until  the  eve  of  the  next  election,  he  has 
been  much  more  communicative  than  he  wished. 


HOLE  AND  CORNER  JUSTICE. 

npHE  case  of  Malan  v.  Young,  after  occupying  the  tii  \. 
X  of  a  judge  for  three  days,  has  been  adjourned  till  ttis 
13th  of  January,  the  third  day  of  the  Hilary  sittings.  All 
the  public  know,  and  all  we  are  entitled  to  say,  is  that  the 
action  was  brought  for  a  libel,  that  the  defendant  is  Head- 
master of  Sherborne,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  Assistant- 
master  at  the  same  school.  But,  although  nothing  more  is 
certain,  a  great  deal  more  is  and  will  be  the  object  of  sur- 
mise and  suspicion.  Sherborne  is,  if  not  one  of  the  great 
public  schools,  at  least  a  well-known  place  of  education,  to 
which  some  hundreds  of  persons  must  have  sent,  or  be  in- 
tending to  send,  their  sons.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Young  may  have  made  defamatory  statements, 
true  or  false,  which  concern  only  the  private  character  of 
Mr.  Malan,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
boys.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  libel,  or 
alleged  libel,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  discipline  of 
Sherborne,  or  its  morality,  or  both.  It  is  certain  that 
some  persons  besides  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  affected, 
because  that  was  the  express  ground  on  which  Sir  Charles 
Russell  applied  for  a  private  hearing  of  the  case.  One 
inimitable  result  of  Sir  Charles's  success  must  be  that  the, 
worst  and  darkest  suspicions  will  be  widely  entertained. 
Perhaps,  if  this  case  had  been  heard  in  the  ordinary  way,] 
nothing  would  have  come  out  to  affect  in  the  smallest, 
degree  the  good  fame  of  Sherborne.  But  the  parties  to  this, 
action  have  done  the  worst  thing  possible  for  the  school  in1 
endeavouring  to  hush  up  what  may  be,  for  anything  that 
appears,  the  most  trumpery  of  personal  quarrels.  Not  ta 
bring  an  action,  at  whatever  cost  of  undeserved  individual 
suffering,  for  fear  of  damaging  a  cherished  institution  is  ap 
intelligible,  and  may  be  a  highly  honourable,  form  of  absti- 
nence. The  aid  of  the  law  once  invoked,  secresy  can  only 
do  harm.  A  private  arbitration  might  have  settled  tin 
differences  between  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Malan  without 
the  public  being  any  the  wiser.  The  House  of  Commons 
not  unnaturally  incensed  by  the  speech  of  an  Irish  membexjl 
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ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared  during  a  debate  on  the 
murder  of  Lord  Leitri.m.  The  result  was  such  that  the 
experiment  has  never  been,  and  in  all  probability  never 
will  be,  repeated.  Yet  that  the  House  had  the  power  to 
do  what  it  did  is  as  clear  as  Mr.  Justice  Dexmax's  position 
is  doubtful. 

But  of  course  there  are  far  graver  questions  involved  in 
Mr.  Justice  Desman's  decision  than  the  present  or  future 
welfare  of  Sherborne.  He  has,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  ruled  that  a  judge  may  try  any  case  in  private, 
provided  that  both  parties  desire  him  to  do  so,  and  that 
there  is  no  jury.  That  an  action  of  libel  should  be  tried 
without  a  jury  is  in  itself  strange,  if  not  unprecedented  ;  but 
we  presume  that  a  jury  can  now  always  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  parties  agree.  Neither  Sir  Charles  Russell  nor 
Mr.  Lockwood,  nor  Mr.  Justice  Dexmax  himself,  cited  a 
single  instance  of  an  action  like  this  being  tried  with  closed 
doors.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  publicity  are,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  two,  and  two  only.  The  first  is  an  ap- 
plication for  nullity  of  marriage,  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  heard  iit  eamerd,  and  where  the  power  of  excluding 
the  public  is  construed  as  having  been  extended  by 
statute  to  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Division.  The 
second  is  a  case  where  the  object  of  the  suit  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  divulging  the  evidence,  such  as  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  disclosure  of  a  patent  or  trade  secret.  Neither 
of  these  instances  has  the  remotest  connexion  with  the 
present  circumstances.  The  second  class  of  inquiries  speaks 
for  itself.  The  first  usually  involves  painful  and  ignominious 
details,  which  can  have  no  legitimate  interest  for  any 
one.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  request  to  Mr.  Justice 
Dexmax  that  he  would  have  the  Court  cleared  was  not 
made  on  the  ground  of  possible  injury  to  public  morals. 
The  reason  given  was  that  third  parties  might  be  injured. 
This  danger  may  occur  in  any  action  whatever,  being 
plainly  and  inseparably  incident  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  Every  one  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  barrister 
in  a  wig,  and  for  such  a  misfortune  the  law  affords  no  redress. 
The  risk  of  casual  wrong  to  innocent  people  is  regarded  as  a 
less  serious  evil  than  the  restriction  of  an  advocate  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  client.  Moreover,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  strangers  to  the  litigation  should  be  pro- 
tected before  a  judge  alone,  but  not  before  a  judge  and  jury 
together.  Hitherto,  both  in  London  and  at  assizes,  the 
most  revolting  cases  have  been  heard  in  open  court,  women 
and  children  only  being  excluded.  Respectable  newspapers 
do  not  report  indecent  evidence,  and  if  they  did  their  pro- 
prietors could  be  punished.  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indict- 
ment for  obscene  libel  that  the  language  impugned  was  used 
by  a  witness  at  a  trial.  More  will  be  heard,  and  ought  to 
be  heard,  of  Mr.  Justice  Dexmax's  ruling.  He  is  said  to 
have  consulted  other  judges,  but  of  course  he  is  himself 
solely  responsible.  A  fairer-minded  or  more  impartial  man 
never  sat  upon  the  Bench.  But  if  it  were  once  laid  down 
that  the  doors  of  our  Courts  could  be  closed  whenever  the 
reputation  of  more  or  less  important  persons  was  concerned, 
general  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law  would 
be  rudely  shaken. 


LADIES  IN  COURT. 

A GOOD  observer  of  mankind  once  observed  that  phi- 
losophers   were   insensible   to   irony.     The  time- 
f  honoured  judicial   irony  of  Baron  Hiddlestox  in  the 
taction  Besaxt   against  Hoskyxs  was  decidedly  wasted  on 
:  those  "  ladies  "  to  whom  the  choice  was  offered  whether 
^  they  should  behave  as  decent  women  or  not.    They  elected 
^to  brave  the  imputation,  some  half-dozen  of  these  "  ladies 
f  "  in  court,"  and  remained  seated  when  the  judge  said  he 
l  thought  "  all  respectable  women  had  gone  out  of  court." 
i  Perhaps  they  considered  themselves  philosophers,  and  en- 
'  titled  to  hear  the  curious  "Fruits"  which  the  Solicitor- 
General,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  was  compelled  to  lay 
before  the  jury.    The  sarcasm  of  the  judge  and  the  appeals 
I  of  the  jury  were  equally  unavailing.    The  judge  was  under- 
|  stood  to  say  he  had  not  the  power  of  ordering  these  persons 
i»out  of  court.    If  this  is  so,  it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted. 
That  women  should  have  been  present  during  the  proceedings 
L  is  a  thing  shameful  enough,  but  that  they  should  disregard  the 
(judge's  innuendo,  and  the  obvious  rights  of  the  jury  to  an 
:  inembarrassed  hearing  of  the  evidence,  is  scandalous  in  the 
[ixtreme.     The  impudence  of  their  behaviour  has  never 
k.)een  approached  in  these  looser  times  in  any  court  of 
I  ustice.    We  have  seen  too  much  of  late  of  the  new  species  1 


of  court  lady,  the  "  lady  in  court,"  whose  appetite  for 
strange  evidence  is  insatiable,  whose  hardihood  of  manners 
there  is  no  possibibty  of  shaming.  But  these  specimens 
surpass  the  worst  examples  in  the  past.  They  are  sunk, 
among  the  abandoned,  to  an  abyss  of  degradation  which  we 
have  hitherto  conceived  to  be  impossible.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  judge  to  urge  the  old  ungentle  and  keen  hints 
of  irony.  What  is  it  to  them  that  he  did  not  see  any 
decent  women  remaining  after  the  protest  of  a  juror  %  The 
judge  heard  the  impudent  laughter  with  which  they  re- 
ceived his  observation,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  we 
repeat,  that  he  had  not  power  to  compel  their  removal  or 
commit  them  for  contempt,  and  put  an  end  once  for  all  to 
an  infamous  public  scandal. 


A  GENTLEMAN  AND  A  TORY. 

OOME  little  time  ago  the  Pope  was  claimed  as  a  sympathizer 
by  the  advocates  of  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
with  a  result  which  is  notorious  ;  when  tliey  called  him  in  to  bless 
he  did  something  else  ;  but  the  subject  is  of  so  painful  a  nature 
to  the  Irish  Nationalists  that  they  cannot  endure  even  the  most 
indirect  reference  to  it.  The  "  Christian  Socialists  "  next  hailed 
him  as  a  man  and  a  brother  ;  and  they  declared  that,  rather  than 
see  the  masses  drifting  away  from  his  Church,  he  would  pose  as 
the  champion  of  labour  versus  capital.  During  the  late  strikes  at 
the  Docks  Cardinal  Manning  came  to  the  front  as  a  mediator,  and 
this  was  expected  to  be  the  prelude  of  further  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  behalf  of  workmen  suffer- 
ing under  the  tyranny  of  wealth.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Dockyard  strikes  the  Pope  spoke  out  on  the 
position  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  occasion  was  his  reception 
of  a  large  body  of  French  workmen  within  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  he  said  to  them 
he  would  be  as  ready  to  say  to  the  labourers  of  other  countries, 
including  our  own.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
are  treating  of  the  Pope  here  neither  as  Antichrist  nor  as  the 
Father  of  All  the  Faithful,  but  simply  as  an  old  gentleman  who 
for  various  reasons  possesses  some  influence,  and  we  wish  to 
recommend  his  remarks  to  the  attention,  not  only  of  Protestants, 
but  also  of  Roman  Catholics,  whether  laymen  or  priests. 

Cardinal  Langtmieux  headed  the  large  pilgrimage  of  French 
labourers  and  artisans,  and  after  reading  their  address,  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  deign  to  make  his  own  cause  the  workmen's  cause. 
"  You  have  told  us,"  replied  the  Pope,  "  and  it  has  given  us  great 
pleasure  to  hear  it,  that  you  wish  in  a  formal  manner  to  submit  re- 
signedly to  toil  and  its  hard  conditions,  to  be  invariably  peaceable 
and  respectful  to  your  masters,  whose  mission  it  is  to  give  you 
work  and  organize  it,  and  to  abstain  from  all  unlawful  actions." 
He  showed  them  that,  while  Christianity  denounced  slavery,  it 
regarded  labour  as  the  natural  condition  of  man  in  this  world, 
that  to  accept  it  with  courage  was  an  honour  and  a  mark  of 
wisdom,  and  to  shrink  from  it  with  cowardice  a  dereliction  of 
a  sacred  and  fundamental  duty.  Far  from  representing  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  as  the  first  Socialist,  he  said  that  He  set 
them  an  example  of  the  patient  endurance  of  fatigue,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  suifering.  As  to  the  rich  man,  as  Tertullian  put  it,  he 
"  was  created  to  be  the  treasurer  of  God  upon  earth,"  and  "  if  he 
should  close  his  heart  against  misfortune  and  poverty,"  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  his  escaping  his  deserts  !  But  how  was  this 
treasurer,  this  representative  of  capital,  to  be  connected  with 
poverty  and  labour  by  an  "  indissoluble  tie  "  ?  The  Pope  did  not 
say  by  strikes,  arbitrations,  or  a  redistribution  of  wealth  ;  but  by 
"  charity,"  which  created  the  true  social  bond  and  gave  it 
strength.  To  appraise  the  charity  in  the  heart  of  the  average 
capitalist  is  not  our  business  on  the  present  occasion ;  we  are 
merely  quoting  the  Pope.  Charity,  he  continued,  discovered  "  a 
remedy  for  ail  evils,  a  comfort  for  all  griefs  ;  and  by  its  in- 
numerable works  and  institutions,  it  succeeded  in  rousing,  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate,  a  noble  rivalry  of  zeal,  generosity, 
and  renunciation."  And  then  followed  these  very  unmistakable 
words  : — "  That  was  the  single  solution  which,  in  the  inevitable 
inequality  between  man  and  man,  brought  a  bearable  existence 
to  each.  For  some  centuries  this  solution  was  universally  ac- 
cepted and  imposed  upon  all."  What  a  doctrine  for  Hyde  Park 
ami  gn-i-ti  Hags  mi  a  Sunday  afternoon  !  "  Without  doubt,"  pro* 
ceeded  the  Pope,  "  there  were  occasional  uprisings  of  insubordina- 
tion, but  they  were  merely  partial  and  circumscribed  in  action." 
The  process  of  circumseripi  ion  would,  we  fear,  prove  more  forcible 
than  agreeable  to  Christian  Socialists;  but  it  is  clear  enough 
that  the  "  Pop  of  Room,"  as  Mr.  Charles  Yellowplush  used  to 
call  him,  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  applying  it. 

The  Pope  warned  the  French  workmen  against  those  "  who, 
seduced  by  false  doctrines,  conceit  to  have  found  a  remedy  for 
their  ills  in  the  overturning  of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of 
political  and  civil  society."  There  were  "  hundreds  of  workers  " 
who  held  "  seductive,  though  erroneous,  theories,"  who  propounded 
"subversive  principles,"  and  propagated  " vain  delusions."  He 
did  not  say  "  even  in  the  more  respectable  English  monthlies  "  ; 
but  let  that  pass.  "  They  are  rushing  blindly  against  immutable 
laws  that  nothing  can  destroy,"  "  heaping  up  ruin  and  sowing  on 
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all  sides  discord  and  disorder."  He  gave  a  useful  hint  to 
Socialistic  crotchet-mongers  when  he  added,  "  Only  in  the  faith- 
ful fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  all  classes  of  society,  in 
the  respect  and  guardianship  of  the  functions  belonging  to  each 
member,  does  the  remedy  lie."  With  the  question  of  Trades- 
Unions  and  strikes  be  did  not  deal  directly  ;  but  he  suggested  as 
a  substitute  "  a  revival,  at  least  in  their  substantial  aid  and 
manifold  possibilities  for  good,  and  under  the  forms  permitted  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  times,  of  those  guilds  of  arts 
and  crafts  which  in  days  past "  benefited  workmen,  "  eased  their 
toil,  protected  their  rights,  and  defended,  in  needful  measure, 
their  lawful  demands."  In  short,  said  he,  "  What  we  ask  is 
that,  by  a  sincere  return  to  Christian  principles,  there  should 
he  established  and  consolidated  between  masters  and  servants, 
between  capital  and  labour,  such  a  harmony  and  such  a  union  as 
are  the  only  safeguard  of  their  mutual  interests."  Finally,  he 
recommended  to  the  workmen  "  discipline,  sobriety,  a  spirit  of 
foresight,  and  household  economy  " ;  and  not  only  did  he  bless 
themselves,  but  (apparently  unasked)  their  masters  also,  their  em- 
ployers, and  their  benefactors.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
that  he  alluded  casually,  though  pointedly,  to  "  the  weakness  and 
entirely  domestic  mission  of  the  woman  "  !  All  those  whom  the 
Pope's  words  may  concern  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  carry  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
deliberately  written  out  beforehand,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
speaker,  who  has  the  fullest  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  his  subjects  throughout  the  world,  would  be 
risking  the  alienation  of  thousands  of  weak-kneed  Catholics,  not 
only  in  France,  but  also  in  England,  America  (perhaps  especially), 
and  other  countries.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  Papal  utter- 
ance would  not  be  admitted  by  any  Koinan  Catholic  theologian 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  it,  technically  speaking, 
ex  cathedra — i.e.  infallible — neither  would  the  celebrated  rescript 
to  the  Irish  Bishops,  for  that  matter ;  but  the  question  to  be 
submitted  to  every  one  calling  himself  a  Catholic,  with  regard  to 
both  of  these  allocutions,  is  whether  he  does  or  does  not  profess 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Pope.  If  he  does,  he  has  no  longer  an  inch  of 
room  left  to  shuffle  in  on  either  matter. 

Scarcely  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  speech  in  the 
English  journals.  Whether  this  is  because  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  has  ceased  to  have  much  influence,  or  because  his  remarks 
are  unpalatable,  we  will  not  inquire.  As  it  stands,  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  altogether  to  the  taste  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  Pope's  nominal  adherents,  to  say  nothing  of  others ; 
but,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  rescript 
against  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  it  forms  a  valuable, 
a  complete,  and  a  damning  test  wherewith  to  try  Koman  Catholics, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  as  well  as  Protestants  professing  to  befriend 
Koman  Catholics,  when  they  endeavour  to  curry  favour  with 
either  the  English  or  the  Irish  lower  classest  by  tampering  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 


THE  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  AGAIN. 

OUR  old  friend  the  Special  Correspondent  always  has  his 
opportunity  when  it  is  somebody's  interest  to  get  up  an 
"  atrocity  "  agitation  ;  and  he  has  it  now.  As  most  people  know, 
frantic  efforts  have  been  used  during  the  last  few  weeks  and 
months  to  manufacture  a  public  belief  that  there  is  something 
very  dreadful  going  on  in  Crete.  But  for  a  long  time  these 
laudable  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  even  an  appearance  of 
success.  Whether  the  right  man  was  not  on  the  spot,  or  whether 
his  ingenuity  and  courage  were  not  equal  to  his  good  will,  or  what 
was  the  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  atrocities  did  not 
"yield";  there  was  no  money  in  them.  At  last,  in  the  early 
days  of  last  month,  an  effort  was  made.  The  Daily  News  re- 
ceived from  its  Special  Correspondent  at  Canea  something  which 
it  was  thought  would  do.  As  was  pointed  out  here  at  the  time, 
the  Correspondent's  own  statements,  though  abounding  in  big 
words,  contained  a  singularly  small  modicum  even  of  positive 
accusation,  while  the  proportion  of  this  modicum  which  was  sup- 
ported by  any  kind  of  evidence  was  infinitesimal.  It  served, 
however,  as  the  seasoning  to  violent  onslaughts  on  the  wicked 
Turk,  and  it  served  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  ministers, 
either  actually  to  deceive  or  to  supply  a  pretext  of  self-deception 
to  divers  good  people  who  began  to  assert,  if  not  as  proved  facts, 
yet  as  solemnly  brought  charges,  things  which  the  Correspondent 
himself  had  only  cautiously  intimated  as  the  vaguest  hearsay. 
But  such  matter  as  this  precious  statement  did  contain  was  the 
other  day  blown  to  pieces  by  the  careful  and  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  Consul  Biliotti.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
something  more  must  be  done,  and  a  fresh  set  of  "  revelations  " 
arranged.  They  have  come  to  hand  duly,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  them  a  little. 

Once  more  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
form  which  these  "  revelations  "  take.  The  writer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  might  with  great  justice  say  to  anybody  who  understands 
evidence,  "  You  can't  accuse  me  of  bearing  false  witness ;  for  you 
see,  if  these  fools  do  not,  that  for  the  most  part  I  bear  no  witness 
at  all."  He  begins  by  saying  that  "the  Daily  Netcs'  revelations 
of  the  Turkish  excesses  and  horrors  in  Crete  caused  great  con- 
fusion in  the  circles  of  the  Turkish  Government"  (it  has  circles, 
probably,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  hell).    This  is  a  stimulating  kind 


of  statement ;  it  makes  the  reader  think  what  a  mighty  organ  he 
is  reading,  and  feel  greedy  for  more  revelations.  And  further,  it 
commits  the  person  who  makes  it  to  absolutely  or  almost  nothing. 
The  circles  of  the  Turkish  Government  may  mean  an  office  porter, 
or  a  cavass,  or  somebody  who  knows  somebody  who  once  lent 
money  to  an  effendi,  or  anybody,  or  nobody.  As  the  "revela- 
tions "  originally  "  revealed  "  nothing  at  all  but  some  gossip,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  they  refer.  Then  we  are  told  that  "  the 
first  step  taken  was  to  contradict  the  facts ;  but  as  this  failed, 
accusations  followed,"  and  we  are  further  informed,  again  without 
the  slightest  support  of  evidence,  how  Pasha  This  accused  Bey 
That.  Here,  again,  the  thing  sounds  interesting  and  important. 
Examine  it,  and  once  more  the  whole  shrivels  up.  Contradictions 
failed.  How  do  contradictions  fail  ?  Besides,  Consul  Biliotti's 
contradiction  did  not  fail,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  Who 
vouches  for  the  Turkish  recriminations  P  Nobody ;  not  even 
the  Correspondent,  who,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  is  too 
clever  or  too  honest  a  gentleman  to  vouch  for  anything  of  the 
slightest  importance.  He  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  many  persons 
are  being  put  in  prison ;  which,  after  an  attempt  at  armed 
rebellion,  is  not  very  remarkable,  and  may  well  be  believed. 
He  says  that  churches  have  been  desecrated  and  damaged, 
"  sometimes  in  a  most  brutal  manner."  Apparently,  therefore, 
this  curious  person  thinks  that  desecration  and  damage  to 
churches  might  be  done  in  the  manner  of  the  sucking  dove. 
Shakir  Pasha  has  hauled  down  the  flags — a  proceeding  again 
scarcely  remarkable  in  a  district  under  martial  law.  "  Beating  is 
still  in  full  practice  "  (the  vagueness  of  this  is  delicious),  "  and  to 
make  it  more  painful  water  is  often  poured  over  the  body  of 
the  victim.  The  prisoners  are  often  beaten  hard  on  their  way 
to  the  fortress,  and  are  periodically  scourged,"  with  a  not  un- 
usual result  of  scourging.  Observe  that  these  still  mere  gene- 
ralities of  the  Maeaulavan  kind,  which  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Correspondent's  not  knowing  a  single,  or  more  than 
a  single,  actual  case  of  the  sort.  Passing  over  one  really 
precious  piece  of  actual  evidence,  to  which  we  shall  return,  we 
come  to  the  statement  (for  a  wonder,  with  names  and  dates)  that 
peasants  were  shot  because  they  did  not  stop  when  commanded. 
We  repeat  that  this  Correspondent  may  be  anybody,  we  care  not 
who.  But  we  can  tell  him  that,  if  he  passes  a  soldier  on  duty  in 
Germany,  France,  any  Continental  country,  nay,  in  England  it- 
self, and  does  not  stop  when  challenged,  he  will  be  in  very  con- 
siderable danger  of  exactly  the  same  fate  as  the  lamented  Cretans. 
Then  it  seems  "  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  run  after  the  women 
with  criminal  intentions."  "A  great  number  of  yases  might  be 
given  "  (ah  !  that  "  we  could  an  we  would  "  !).  But  the  Corre- 
spondent, a  man  of  the  nicest  honour,  could  not  think  of  compro- 
mising ladies.  Indeed,  which  rather  takesthe  bloom  off  his  chivalry, 
he  has  been  "  threatened  with  personal  violence  "  if  he  does — 
the  sacred  person  of  a  Special  Correspondent  threatened  with 
violence  !  So  the  gendarmes  continue  to  run  after  women  with 
criminal  intentions,  of  misprision  of  which  criminal  intentions  we 
really  fear  that  the  Daily  ATews'  Correspondent,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, is  guilty.  Still,  he  knows  a  gentleman  of  high  standing 
who  confided  to  him  that  "  his  own  sister,  with  two  other  young 
women,  while  returning  from  their  olive-gardens,  were  fallen  upon 
by  soldiers,  and  had  only,  after  a  daring  expedient,  a  narrow 
escape."  Curiosity  may  pant  and  burn  to  know  or  imagine  that 
daring  expedient.  But  let  us  be  silent,  and,  like  the  Correspondent, 
abstain  from  endeavouring  to  compromise  the  young  lady  who 
had  a  brother  who  was  known  to  the  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News.  Then,  after  charges  (which  are  most  likely 
true)  of  forced  labour,  of  delation,  and  so  forth,  the  Correspondent 
returns  on  his  piece  of  resistance,  to  which  he  has  referred 
before,  but  which  he  keeps  in  abstract  as  a  bonne  bouche.  This 
is  a  document  which  purports  to  be  the  humble  petition  of  Irene 
Papadopoula  and  others  to  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Kethymo — 
how,  by  the  way,  this  agrees  with  the  repeated  assertions  that 
Christians  are  afraid  to  complain,  and  that  women  especially  will 
not  tell  their  wrongs,  the  Correspondent  does  not  explain.  But 
this  notable  petition,  oddly  enough,  does  not  contain  even  tJie 
assertion  of  what  is  commonly  called  outrage.  Irene  had  hay 
made  in  her  house,  and  was  beaten.  Charisto  and  her  sister-in 
law  Helen  were  "  attacked  with  lances."  Chryse  had  a  mule  re 
quisitioned.  Angelika  was  "  savagely  assaulted,  but  saved  by 
the  appearance  of  neighbours."  Another  Irene's  husband  was 
fined,  and  the  soldiers  "  wanted  to  take  away  "  her  goods  to  pay 
the  fine ;  but  it  is  not  even  said  that  they  did  so.  (The  fact  of 
such  trumpery  as  this  being  gravely  inserted  in  the  indictment  1 
almost  enough  to  show  what  it  is  like.)  Catherine  appears  to 
have  had  bad  language  addressed  to  her,  and  to  have  suffered 
insults  which  the  pudibund  Correspondent  "  omits,"  but  of  which 
we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  given  a  pretty  clear  idea  if  thev 
proved  what  his  party  are  longing  to  discover.  Calle  was 
assaulted,  and  had  "  a  very  narrow  escape."  It  will  be  observe 
that  Artemis  protects  the  virtue  of  the  Cretan  women  in  the  mosS 
wonderful  manner,  and  that  the  Turkish  soldier  is  a  curiously 
unsuccessful  satyr. 

Yet  let  us  set  against  all  this  intolerable  quantity,  not  of  sacl 
but  of  dirty  ditchwater,  one  proven  fact.    The  Daily  News'  Coi 
respondent  "  witnessed  a  colonel  beatiny  a  peasant  simply  because 
he  did  not  make,  the  Turkish  salute  to  him."    O  genus  humanuni 
Prohpudorl  Papsel  Ototoi !    Let  nobody  ever  attempt  to  den 
that  atrocities  reign  in  Crete  after  this.    What  no  Russian  colonel 
or  cornet,  no  German  in  Africa  or  at  home,  no  Frenchman  ir 
Algeria  or  in  Indo-China,  no  Englishman  iu  either  Lid,  iw 
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Spaniard,  Dutchman,  Portuguese,  plunger  or  planter,  sahib  or 
conquistador,  ever  thought  of  doing,  the  wicked  Turk  has  done ; 
and  a  soldier,  standing  on  his  dignity,  has  actually  struck  a 
"  native  "  for  not  salaaming  ! 

Such  utter  bosh  as  the  greater  part  of  this  accusation, 
cleverly  as  it  is  arranged  by  the  Correspondent,  would  hardly 
do  quite  by  itself,  so  a  fresh  hand  has  to  be  called  in.  The 
leader-writer  takes  the  Correspondent's  matter  and  dresses 
it  afresh  for  even  more  hasty  readers.  The  Correspondent  "  does 
not  deal  in  vague  generalities";  he  "  gives  chapter  and  verso  for 
everything  he  drscribes"  [especially  the  daring  expedient  of  the 
sister  of  the  gentleman  of  high  standing].  The  Correspondent 
"  vouches  his  credit  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  violation 
of  women."  The  voucher,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  equal  to 
that  which  Mr.  Wegg  gave  when  he  declined  to  explain — because 
Mrs.  Boffin  was  present.  "  Our  Correspondent  saw  a  peasant 
severely  beaten  for  not  saluting  a  Turkish  officer :  and  a  reign  of 
terror  prevails  through  the  island."  The  conjunction  is  bold,  but 
almost  too  bold :  for  as  it  happens  it  sums  up  in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  matter.  The  Correspondent  saw  an  act  common  every- 
where where  petulant  military  persons  are  in  contact  with  a 
subject-population  suspected  of  disaffection. ;  and  he  deduces  from 
that  act  a  reign  of  terror  over  the  island.  The  relation  of  the 
evidence  to  the  charge  could  not  be  better  put,  unless  indeed  by 
the  further  Macaulavan  generalization  from  Charisto's  statement 
that  the  gendarmes  "  attacked  with  lances  me  and  my  sister-in- 
law  Helen,  who  is  pregnant,  and  now  runs  the  risk  of  death." 
Charisto  does  not  say  that  she  was  beaten  ;  she  does  not  say  that 
Helen  was  beaten,  but  the  leader-writer  airily  formulates  what  she 
does  say  into  this  : — "  Among  the  mere  mentionable  practices  is 
that  of  beating  such  of  the  female  population  as  happen  to  be  with 
child."  From  which  it  would  appear  that  Helen  (who  we  sincerely 
hope  has  got  over  her  fright)  embodied  the  whole  pregnant 
female  population  of  Crete. 

There  would  be  a  good  deal  more  to  say,  if  we  had  space,  on 
this  sort  of  thing  : — for  instance,  on  the  singular  conduct  of  the 
Titties  in  allowing  its  Correspondent  at  Rome  to  fill  his  despatches 
witli  hearsay  from  Athens  about  Crete,  instead  of  minding  his 
own  business.  But  the  detailed  examination — a  little  tedious, 
perhaps,  but  valuable — which  we  made  of  the  latest  charge-sheet 
against  the  Turks  ought  to  display  some  of  the  secrets  of  this 
curious  corner  of  Satan's  Invisible  World.  First,  the  Special 
Correspondent,  without,  of  course,  committing  himself  to  a  false- 
hood, vamps  up  the  facts ;  then  the  editorial  commentator 
varnishes  the  vamping ;  then  the  good  easy  Baptist  is  induced  to 
take  the  produce  of  this  joint  ingenuity  for  a  watertight  structure 
of  sound  sole  leather. 


MR.  PINERO  AS  A  DRAMATIC  PROTECTIONIST. 

IT  is  with  some  regret  and  surprise  that  we  recognize  the  latest 
champion  of  the  cause  of  Dramatic  Protection  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Pinero.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  well-deserved  congratu- 
lation that,  in  the  recent  controversy  on  the  question  of  allowing 
greater  liberty  to  the  music-halls  as  regards  the  performance  of 
stage-plays,  the  example  of  the  London  theatrical  managers  of 
some  twenty  years  back  has  not  been  imitated  by  their  successors 
or  by  others  who  are  concerned  in  preserving  to  the  theatres  their 
present  monopoly :  and  that  the  question  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  not  on  the  grounds  of  self-interest. 
But  at  the  recent  dinner  of  1 1 1  * ■  (Jeneral  Theatrical  Fund  Mr. 
Pinero,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Drama,"  appears  to  have 
held,  or  to  have  fancied  that  he  held,  a  brief  on  behalf  of  his  good 
friends  the  managers  of  the  London  theatres,  and  accordingly  de- 
livered an  address,  more  distinguished  for  energy  than  for  good 
taste  or  logic,  against  the  proposal  to  permit  dramatic  "  sketches  " 
on  the  stages  of  music-halls. 

Now  Mr.  Pinero,  though,  of  course,  of  no  official  position  in 
this  matter,  is  still  a  man  whose  remarks  on  such  a  subject  will 
command  attention.  He  has  had  many  years'  intimate  practical 
experience  of  the  stage,  both  as  actor  and  author,  and  as  the 
latter  has  attained  a  highly  successful  position ;  he  should,  there- 
fore, on  the  question  of  theatrical  free-trade  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and,  at  any  rate,  be  sound  as  to  his  facts,  even 
if  he  be  not  enough  of  a  logician  to  draw  from  them  the  proper 
deductions.  But  when,  for  the  edification  of  his  fellow-guests 
under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  North,  he  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Every  art  in  its  own  temple  !  "  he  was  probably  so  absorbed  in 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  music-halls  from  poaching  on  the  pre- 
serves of  the  theatres  that  the  question  of  the  theatres  committing 
similar  depredations  on  the  music-halls  never  occurred  to  him. 
But  assuredly  in  this  matter  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
be  sauce  for  the  gander;  whereas,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  a  music-hall  manager  may  not  borrow  from  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  a  theatre,  but  the  theatrical  manager  is  privileged  to 
make  what  raids  he  will  on  the  music-hall — and  pretty  exten- 
sively he  avails  himself  of  that  privilege.  The  pantomimes  are 
full  of  music-hall  "  artistes,"  male  and  female,  of  music-hall  songs, 
of  music-hall  business.  Dozens  of  plays  are  in  existence  which 
consist  of  a  "variety  show"  thinly  disguised,  with  a  feeble 
apology  for  a  plot,  as  a  stage-play.  All  that  is  asked  for  the 
music-halls  is  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  treat  the  theatres  as 
the  theatres  have  for  years  been  treating  them. 

Mr.  Pinero,  however,  appears  to  feel  grave  anxiety  for  the 


future  of  our  drama  if  it  is  to  endure  the  risk  of  contamination 
with  the  "  vulgarity  "  and  "  frivolity  "  of  the  music-halls.  As 
regards  vulgarity  lie  made  haste  to  explain  that  he  used  the  word 
"  in  a  broad  "  (that  is,  we  suppose,  in  a  Pickwickian  or  Pinerian) 
"  and  not  in  a  particular  sense."  What  exact  qualification  that 
expression  conveyed  to  the  speaker's  mind  we  cannot  say  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Pinero,  we  do  not  believe  that  vulgarity  and  frivolity 
are  either  the  peculiar  appanage  of  the  music-hall,  or  are  in- 
separably connected  with  its  programmes.  There  are  many  per- 
formances given  in  theatres  in  which  these  qualities  are  sadly 
conspicuous — indeed,  considering  how  freely  the  theatres  borrow 
from  the  music-halls,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  "Caelum 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt,"  and  a  music-hall 
singer  and  his  (or  her)  repertoire  and  style  will  remain  much  the 
same  whithersoever  you  transfer  them.  There  is  no  myste- 
rious virtue  in  the  very  name  of  a  theatre  to  refine  and  exalt 
whoever  and  whatever  comes  upon  its  stage,  any  more  than  there 
are  contrary  agencies  at  work  in  the  music-hall.  It  is  very  easy, 
especially  if  you  are  addressing  an  audience  whose  interests  are 
mainly  with  the  theatres,  to  indulge  in  cheap  sneers  at  the  music- 
halls  and  their  entertainments,  and  at  the  "order  of  mind"  and 
"the  intellects  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  have  no  very  ardent 
aesthetic  craving,"  by  which  those  halls  are  supported  ;  and  Mr. 
Pinero's  remarks  appear,  from  the  published  accounts,  to  have 
given  pleasure  to  those  ears  to  which  they  were  addressed  ;  birL 
when  through  the  newspaper  reports  they  reach  a  wider  and  less 
prejudiced  circle  than  the  convives  of  the  Hotel  MtStropole,  the 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  facts  and  the  lack  of  consequence  in  the 
arguments  become  sadly  apparent. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  enunciate  the  axiom  that  "  a  music-hall 
entertainment  must  always  be  a  frivolous  entertainment  " ;  but 
the  plain  facts  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present — facts  which 
cannot  but  be  known  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Tinero's  experience  and 
keen  observation — tell  us  the  exact  opposite.  Whenever,  in  their 
struggles  to  enlarge  and  vary  their  repertoires,  the  music-hall 
managers  have  succeeded  in  introducing  any  higher  form  of  enter- 
tainment, anything  more  nearly  resembling  the  "  stage-play," 
their  audiences  have  always  welcomed  the  innovation  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  operatic  selections  given  in  bygone  years  at  the 
Canterbury  and  Oxford  Halls  were  gratefully  welcomed  by 
"  frivolous  "  and  "  unsesthetic  "  spirits,  until  the  "  dog-in-the- 
manger "  policy  of  the  London  theatrical  managers,  which  Mr. 
Finero  so  heartily  endorses,  invoked  the  aid  of  an  antiquated 
stat  ute,  framed  to  prevent  the  singing  of  Jacobite  songs  in  taverns 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  therewith,  under  the  guise  of 
solicitude  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  drama,  smothered  what 
they  feared  as  a  dangerous  rival  in  trade. 

And  as  in  the  past,  so  now  in  the  present.  The  plot  of  the 
little  "  sketch  "  which  became  a  bone  of  contention  during  the 
recent  licensing  proceedings  of  the  County  Council  has  been 
given  in  detail  during  the  newspaper  correspondence  those  pro- 
ceedings evoked  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  may  fairly  judge  of 
"  dramatic  sketches  "  from  the  example  of  "  The  Stowaway,"  and 
of  the  temper  and  taste  of  music-hall  audiences  from  the  recep- 
tion of  that  "  interlude  "  (and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  so  judge),  it  is  certain,  we  say,  that  to  call  these  places  and 
their  patrons  essentially  vulgar  and  frivolous  is  a  mere  reckless 
exercise  of  abuse  which  comes  with  specially  bad  grace  from  the 
self-constituted  champion  of  the  theatre;  who,  before  using  these 
hard  words,  might  well  have  reflected  whether  they  could  by  any 
possibility  be  applied  to  his  own  clients ;  whether  frivolity  could, 
or  could  not,  be  associated  with  farcical  comedy,  or  vulgarity 
with  opera-boufl'e  or  three-act  burlesque.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pinero,  to  carry  a  stage-play,  or  a  portion  of  a  stage-play,  to  a 
music-hall,  and  place  it  in  the  same  programme  with  the  comic 
song  of  "  Ask  aP'liceman  "  is  an  outrage  On  common  sense  and 
good  taste ;  but  his  experience  must  be  able  to  supply  him  with 
many  instances  where  the  comic  song  has  been  transplanted  from 
the  music-halls,  and  has  flourished  in  the  theatres  alongside  of,  or 
incorporated  into,  the  stage-play ;  indeed,  we  seem  to  recollect 
some  such  incident  in  his  own  play  of  the  Schoolmistress.  The 
state  of  affairs,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Pinero  and  those  who  think  with 
him  would  have  it  remain,  reminds  one  of  John  Leech's  picture  of 
the  Chartist  and  the  special  constable  : — "  If  I  kill  you,  it's 
nothing  ;  but  if  you  kill  me,  by  Jingo,  it's  murder,"  says  the  latter, 
and  that  is  in  effect  the  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
theatre.  "  If  I  annex  your  performers,  your  tunes,  your  jokes, 
and  fill  my  stage  with  them,  it's  nothing;  but  if  you  infringe  on 
my  r6pertoire  to  the  extent  of  five  minutes  of  dialogue  from  some 
old,  forgotten  farce,  by  Jingo  !  it's  flat  burglary,  and  a  law  which 
was  never  framed  to  touch  you  shall  be  launched  on  your  devoted 
head." 

The  arguments  which  Mr.  Pinero  used  in  support  of  his  plea 
for  protection  are  the  old  stock-in-trade  of  the  man  in  possession 
which  were  used  in  defence  of  the  patent  theatres  in  bygone  years, 
and  which  one  hoped  had  long  ago  been  consigned  to  the  limbo 
they  merit.  Permit  stage-plays  to  be  performed  in  a  music-hall, 
and  you  "carry  the  drama  into  a  region  where  its  refinements 
would  be  rejected,  and  Its  dregs  demanded."  This  statement  was, 
we  are  told,  received  with  cheers  by  the  guests  presided  over  by 
Colonel  North;  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  unless  because 
their  interests  prompted  them  to  adopt  the  onesided  views  of  the 
speaker  as  their  own.  If  we  except  a  few  playhouses,  specially 
patronized  by  the  fashionable  world,  the  frequenters  of  our  music- 
halls  and  of  our  theatres  are  drawn  from  the  same  source,  are 
composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same  individuals ;  the  sentiment  they 
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applaud  in  the  theatre  they  would  applaud  in  the  music-hall,  just 
as  in  the  pantomime  at  the  theatre  they  roar  at  the  antics  which 
amuse  them  all  round  the  year  in  the  music-hall.  Mr.  Pinero 
suggests  that  to  degrade  the  drama  by  placing  it  in  a  music-hall 
is  analogous  to  taking  down  a  graceful  picture  from  the  walls  of 
a  museum  and  hanging  it  in  a  public-house  ;  but  we  must  say 
we  see  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  cases.  There  is  no 
intention  of  robbing  the  theatres  of  any  of  their  attractions ;  to 
remove  a  painting  from  a  gallery  would  leave  on  its  walls  a  blank 
such  as  no  stage  reformer  desires  to  create  in  the  playhouse  ;  all 
that  is  asked  is  that  the  music-hall,  or  the  public-house,  to  follow 
Mr.  Pinero's  analogy,  should  be  made  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
by  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  picture  in  the  museum.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  as  easy  and  congenial  a  task  for  a  superior  person  to  sneer 
at  a  public-house  as  at  a  music-hall,  but  both  are  absolute  neces- 
sities to  a  large  section  of  the  community,  and  may,  if  properly 
conducted,  be  made  pleasant  and  harmless  places  for  their  fre- 
quenters. The  man  with  a  cellar  and  club  of  his  own  scoffs  if 
the  "  order  of  his  mind"  be  narrow  and  prejudiced  at  the  public- 
house,  as  the  man  whose  interests  are  involved  in  the  theatres 
ransacks  his  vocabulary  for  terms  wherewith  to  disparage  the 
music-halls ;  but  the  disinterested  and  unbiassed  must  admit 
that,  as  a  public-house  (we  still  adhere  to  the  analogy  of  Mr. 
Pinero's  choice)  would  be  none  the  worse,  but  decidedly  the 
better,  for  the  adornment  of  graceful  pictures,  so  a  music-hall 
would  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  the  drama  upon  its  stage. 
Why  should  the  position  of  affairs  between  the  two  forms  of 
amusement  be  so  one-sided — all  give  and  no  take  ?  Let  the 
theatres  give  some  equivalent  for  all  their  annexations  from  their 
rivals — such  an  exchange  would  create  a  favourable  stir  in  many 
markets  of  labour.  There  are  authors  to  whom  the  preparation  of 
such  sketches  would  afford  occupation,  actors  at  present  idle 
owing  to  the  congested  state  of  theatrical  business  who  would 
find  employment  on  the  music-hall  stage ;  but  above  all  advan- 
tages would  be  the  improvement  of  public  taste  which,  we 
believe,  would  surely  accrue  from  the  elevation  of  the  music-hall 
programme. 

Mr.  Pinero,  with  his  lofty  boasts  of  the  high  aims  of  dramatic 
art,  and  his  tender  solicitude  lest  his  nursling  should  be  injured 
by  undue  contact  with  the  rude  surroundings  of  the  outside 
world,  reminds  us  of  a  missionary,  full  of  belief  in  the  truth  of 
his  religion,  but  hesitating  to  promulgate  it  among  the  heathen 
for  fear  it  should  become  deteriorated  in  the  process.  If  the 
English  drama  deserves  one  half  the  polite  things  which  Mr. 
Pinero  and  his  friends  say  of  it  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  does  deserve  them),  it  seems  to  us  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
it  to  keep  it,  as  it  were,  under  a  glass  case  like  a  delicate  exotic. 
Let  it  go  forth  and  spread  itself  abroad ;  the  more  roofs  beneath 
which  it  makes  its  influence  felt  the  better  for  it,  the  better  for 
those  who  enjoy  its  representation,  and  (though  Mr.  Pinero  may 
think  otherwise)  the  better  for  those  who  live  by  its  exercise. 


ADVERTISING  POLITICIANS  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

rilllE  honourable  member  for  Canterbury  can  scarcely  be 
J-  congratulated  on  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Postal  Reform  : 
Sixty  Reasons  for  an  Inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee,  prepared 
by  J.  llenniktr  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canterbury,"  recently  issued 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  and  largely  made 
up  of  rechauffis  of  those  questions  in  Parliament  to  which  the 
Postmaster-General  has  so  often  replied  in  such  a  crushing 
manner  as  to  leave  the  honourable  member  below  the  gangway 
discomfited  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Heaton  has  had  his  day.  He  has  now  for 
some  sessions  wasted  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
asking  ridiculous  conundrums  concerning  the  Post  Office.  The 
House  has  found  him  out  long  ago ;  and  now  the  public  has 
better  means  than  ever  in  its  reach  for  also  finding  him  out — to 
wit,  the  afore-mentioned  "  Sixty  Reasons  for  an  Inquiry  by  a 
Select  Committee." 

We  have  not,  as  our  readers  will  readily  believe,  started  on  the 
unenviable  task  of  obstructing  postal  reform  ;  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  reform  can  be  shown  to  be  possible,  we  should  be  the 
first  to  support  the  demand  for  it.  But  the  advertising  politician 
and  the  anomaly-monger  are  not  quite  the  kind  of  persons  to 
bring  about  reform;  rather  will  they  draw  down  ridicule  on 
any  cause,  and  so  render  reform  almost  impossible.  As  far  as 
Mr.  Heaton  and  his  assistants  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
clear  what  the  member  for  Canterbury  wishes  to  persuade  the 
public  to  want,  the  desideratum  may  be  expressed  in  three 
words — Ocean  Penny  Postage.  Now  not  only  is  Ocean  Penny 
Postage  a  chimera,  but  it  is  an  exploded  chimera.  Once  and 
again  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  idea  has  been  forced  upon 
public  attention  by  notoriety-hunters,  and  once  and  again  the 
common  sense  of  the  public  has  risen  superior  to  the  un- 
statesmanlike  suggestion.  The  public  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  hankering  for  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  for  the  public  here 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  want  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the 
conveyance  of  other  people's  letters.  Even  with  a  vast  empire 
such  as  England,  and  England  alone,  possesses,  the  need  for  cheap 
communication  with  places  beyond  .sea  is  restricted  in  its  area 
compared  with  the  need  for  communication  within  the  kingdom. 
Nothing  could  better  exemplify  this  than  Mr.  Heaton's  thirty- 


third  "Reason,"  meant  to  enforce  just  the  opposite: — "That 
whereas  friend  writes  to  friend  in  England  forty  letters  a  year, 
Australians  write  to  England  but  one  letter  each  in  two  years, 
though  half  the  people  were  born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
Mr.  Heaton,  M.P.,  &  Co.  do  not  see  that,  following  their  own  little 
ciphering  method  to  its  limits,  Ocean  Penny  Postage  (in  both 
directions)  would  only,  by  reducing  the  rate  from  \d.  to  id., 
give  as  a  result  that  Australians  should  write  to  England  one 
letter  each  in  six  months,  as  against  twenty  written  in  the  same 
time  by  "  friend  to  friend  "  in  England.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  that  poor  result  could  not  for  a  moment  be  anticipated ; 
because  we  should  not  have  from  Australia,  even  at  a  postage  of 
id.,  Christmas  bills,  and  lawyers'  letters,  and  invitations  to 
dinner,  and  tradesmen's  circulars,  and  all  those  unimportant 
private  and  business  communications  which,  flowing  into  our 
houses  and  offices  all  over  the  kingdom  from  once  to  twelve 
times  a  day,  make  up  the  mass  of  letters  that  "  friend  writes  to 
friend."  No,  most  sapient  sir  !  when  Jack  Happygolucky  "  makes 
tracks"  for  the  antipodes  and  does  not  write  home  for  two  years, 
it  is  because  he  does  not  feel  the  impulse,  not  because  he  could 
not  raise  4d.  just  as  easily  as  id.  for  all  practical  purposes. 

And  because  cheap  postage  to  places  beyond  sea  is  not  a  neces- 
sity that  presses  on  any  considerable  section  of  the  community, 
the  community  naturally  says,  or  tacitly  implies,  "  Let  those  who 
want  to  send  letters  beyond  sea  pay  their  own  postage,  as  nearly 
as  you  Government  gentlemen  can  arrange  it  in  reason  ;  don't  tax 
us,  the  community  at  large,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  that  write 
letters  abroad."  For  that,  be  it  remarked,  is  the  true  issue. 
According  to  Mr.  Heaton's  fifty-sixth  "  Reason,"  the  establish- 
ment of  Ocean  Penny  Postage  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  to 
America  would  only  cost  60,000/.  a  year ;  but  even  that  sum,  if 
relinquished  from  postal  revenue,  must  be  raised  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  some  other  way  ;  and  what  tax  could  be  less 
obnoxious  or  more  reasonable  than  the  charge  which  falls  on  the 
person  receiving  the  quid  pro  quo? 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  we  come 
to  that  of  revising  the  foreign  and  colonial  postage  rates  in  some 
other  sense.  That  is  quite  another  matter,  and  one  where 
England  is  not  as  free  to  follow  her  own  theory  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  she  has  fallen  behind 
the  fashion  in  this  matter.  It  seems  that  the  general  Inter- 
national Postal  Treaty  allows  different  nations  to  undersell  each 
other  within  certain  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  optional  whether, 
to  places  beyond  sea  (India  for  example),  the  postage  is  fixed  at 
i\d.  or  $d.  France  and  Germany  choose  to  fix  it  at  i\d. ; 
England  at  $d.,  on  the  good  ground  that  the  transit  to  India 
costs  vastly  more  than  the  transit  to  Europe.  Now  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  universal  rate  (of  say  2$d.)  applicable 
to  places  abroad,  as  a  matter  of  compromise  and  convenience  ;  and 
it  is  well  worth  considering  whether  England  can  afford,  much 
longer,  to  remain  behind  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  in 
this  matter  of  the  cost  of  sending  letters  to  England's  own  pos- 
sessions. Here,  then,  is  a  fair  arena  for  discussion,  and  one  which 
no  obstruction  of  "permanent  officials  "  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
block  for  a  moment.  Should  the  public  really  show  a  desire  to 
apply  some  of  the  Post  Office  revenue  to  such  an  end — that  is, 
to  tax  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign-letter-writer — 
it  will  be  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Post- 
master-General to  see  to  ways  and  means,  and  to  let  the  public 
.know  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  change.  Not  that  the  matter 
would  end  there ;  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and  the 
Colonies  would  clearly  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  for  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  beyond  sea  are  concerned  equally  with 
those  of  the  mother-country. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sweep  down  the  cobwebs  woven  by  the 
anomaly-monger,  and  brush  away  the  buzzfiies  that  blunder  about, 
struggling  for  notice.  That  process  will  show  that  many  of  the 
so-called  postal  anomalies  are  the  natural  result  of  differences  of 
national  institution,  feeling,  theory,  currency,  or  what  not,  very 
convenient  for  advertising  politicians,  but  wholly  barren  of 
instruction. 

The  greatest  of  all  postal  anomalies  is  this— that,  whereas  it 
costs  a  penny  to  send  a  letter  by  post  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
Bank,  it  costs  a  penny  and  no  more  to  send  one  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  the  Orkneys ;  but  that  is  scarcely  a  sixty-first  "  Reason 
for  an  Inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee,  prepared  by  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M.P."  *  It  is  a  highly  satisfactory  anomaly,  and  so 
are  many  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  shallow  pamphlet 
into  which  we  have  been  dipping.  Not  so  the  comments  of 
the  honourable  member.  Take  "  Reason "  No.  30,  for  in- 
stance : — "  The  cost  to  the  British  Government  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  to  America  now  amounts  to  100,000/.  per  annum,  and 
the  receipts  exceed  185,000/.  per  annum,  leaving  a  profit  of 
85,000/.  a  year."  "Profit,"  quotha?  How  about  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  Liverpool 
or  Queenstown,  and  the  answers  from  Queenstown  or  Liverpool 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom?  The  honourable  member  who 
aspires  to  be  thought  an  authority  on  the  Post  Office  has  yet, 
then,  it  seems,  to  learn  the  elementary  fact  that  the  collection, 
conveyance,  and  delivery  of  letters  in  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  be  done  for  nothing.  He  has  yet  to  be  told  that  under 
the  Postal  Union  system  each  nation  keeps  its  own  postage  col- 
lections, so  that  practically  the  postage  levied  on  a  letter  from 
England  to  America  has  to  pay  not  only  land  and  sea  charges 
on  that  letter,  but  land  charges  on  the  answer  when  it  comes 
for  delivery.    According  to  the  Postmaster-General's  last  Report, 
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there  was  a  loss  of  over  32,000/.  in  the  last  financial  year,  on  this 
very  American  business  for  which  Mr.  Ileaton  claims  a  profit  of 
85,000/.  Perhaps  the  best  reason  for  a  Select  Committee  is  to 
be  found  in  the  opportunity  which  it  would  afford  for  exploding 
the  fallacies  of  advertising  politicians. 


SPANISH  FINANCE. 

IX  the  Budget  which  he  laid  before  the  Cortes  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  Senor  Gonzalez,  the  Finance  Minister,  took  a 
very  optimist  view  of  Spanish  finance.    "Whether  his  optimism 
is  sincere,  or  whether  he  thought  it  wise  to  make  the  best  of  a 
difficult  position,  is  open  to  question.    Last  May  he  proposed  a 
very  large  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  finances.    One  of 
his  proposals  was  to  sell  public  property,  another  to  convert  the 
redeemable  debt,  and  a  third  to  impose  fresh  taxes.    The  Opposi- 
tion was  powerful  enough,  however,  to  prevent  him  from  carrying 
any  of  his  measures,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  Budget  of  the  preceding  year.    It  is  generally  expected  that 
the  Cortes  will  be  dissolved  early  next  year,  and  the  Opposition 
naturally  believes  that  disordered  finances  will  tell  powerfully 
against  the  Government.  They  exerted  all  their  efforts,  therefore, 
with  success  in  a  policy  of  obstruction  during  the  last  Session, 
and  they  are  expected  to  continue  the  same  policy  now.    It  may 
be  that  his  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  con- 
vinced the  Finance  Minister  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
no  important  measures ;  at  all  events  he  has  introduced  a  more 
modest  Budget.    Upon  paper  he  shows  an  anticipated  surplus 
of  a  little  over  halt"  a  million  sterling,  the  revenue  being  esti- 
mated at  somewhat  over  S03  millions  of  pesetas — that  is  to 
say,  somewhat   more  than   32   millions  sterling,   the  peseta 
being  the  equivalent   of  the   French  franc.     He  tells  the 
Cortes  that  he  has  been  able  to  effect  considerable  reduc- 
tions of  expenditure  ;    but   he   admits   frankly  that   he  and 
his  predecessor  endeavoured  to  enforce  retrenchment  for  some 
years  past,  and  yet  that  supplementary  estimates  amounted 
to  as  much  as  the  economies  introduced.    In  other  words,  the 
expected  reductions  were  not  carried  out  in  practice.    It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  more  success  will  attend  the  econo- 
mical efforts  of  Sen  or  Gonzalez  next  year.    If,  indeed,  a  change 
were  introduced  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  it  might  be 
hoped  that  retrenchment  could  be  effected,  but  as  no  political 
changes  are  made  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  economies  can  be 
carried  out.    In  the  next  place  the  Minister  hopes  that  the  exist- 
ing taxes  will  prove  more  fruitful  next  year.    He  tells  us  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  commercial  and  agricultural  crisis  through  which 
Spain  has  been  passing  for  some  years  is  now  drawing  to  an  end ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  finds  that  since  July  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  yield  of  the  taxes.    It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  revival  in 
trade  which  has  made  so  much  progress  here  at  home  is  now 
extending  all  over  the  Continent,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  Spain  will  share,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  general 
improvement,  more  particularly  as  the  harvest  of  this  year  was 
good.    But  whether  the  trade  revival  will  make  so  much  pro- 
gress within  the  next  year  and  a  half  as  to  affect  the  revenue  so 
materially  as  is  expected  by  the  Minister  is  very  doubtful.  At 
all  events  it  is  questionable  policy  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  count  upon  a  great  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  taxes 
when  improvement  began  to  show  itself  only  so  lately  as  last 
July.    In  the  third  place,  Senor  Gonzalez  proposes  an  increase  in 
certain  taxes,  and  an  enhanced  duty  upon  imported  wheat.  There 
is  a  very  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  higher  duties  in  Spain,  and 
even  several  supporters  of  the  Government  desire  a  more  pro- 
nounced Protectionist  policy.  The  Minister  himself  is  not  favour- 
able to  this  agitation  ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  his  own 
supporters,  and  winning  over  some  of  the  dissentient  Liberals,  he 
yields  so  far  as  to  propose  an  increased  duty  upon  wheat. 

In  his  desire  not  to  give  an  advantage  to  his  opponents  Senor 
Gonzalez  announces  that  he  will  not  have  recourse  for  the  pre- 
sent to  a  public  loan,  and  he  expresses  his  confidence  that  he  will 
be  able  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  the  Government.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  can  do  so  only  by  obtaining  advances 
from  the  Bank  of  Spain,  or  the  Tobacco  Rdgie,  or  from  some 
foreign  houses.  The  floating  debt,  in  fact,  has  become  danger- 
ously large  already.  In  the  middle  of  1887  it  was  about  85 
millions  of  pesetas.  On  the  1st  of  this  month  it  is  reported  by 
the  Minister  himself  to  have  risen  to  nearly  214  millions  of 
pesetas,  and  he  admits  that  when  the  accounts  of  the  financial 
year  1888-89  are  completely  regulated  it  will  be  not  less  than 
240  millions  of  pesetas.  In  1889-90 — that  is,  the  current  year — 
there  will  be  a  further  large  increase;  for,  as  stated  above,  the 
Minister  was  unable  to  carry  his  Budget  for  this  year,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  all  parties,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  large 
deficit,  variously  estimated  from  70  to  80  millions  of  pesetas.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
floating  debt  will  amount  to  about  320  millions  of  pesetas,  or, 
roughly,  13  millions  sterling.  Some  of  the  Madrid  papers  point 
out,  however,  that  even  these  figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not 
represent  the  whole  truth  ;  for  they  do  not  include  the  advances 
made  to  the  Government  bv  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  by  the 
Tobacco  Regie.  The  papers  referred  to  maintain  that  already 
the  floating  debt  amounts  to  very  little  short  of  400  millions 
of  pesetas,  or  16  millions  sterling,  and  that  it  will  increase 


within  a  few  months  by  another  100  or  150  millions  of 
pesetas.  Remembering  that  the  whole  revenue  of  Spain  is 
estimated  by  the  Minister  at  very  little  over  32  millions 
sterling,  it  is  clear  that  this  floating  debt  is  dangerously  large, 
and  it  cannot  be  carried  very  much  longer  without  a  fund- 
ing operation.  The  Government  has  been  in  negotiation  with 
bankers  in  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  for  raising  a  foreign  loan  ; 
but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  successful,  for  the  terms  asked  by 
foreign  bankers  have  been  more  onerous  than  the  Government 
has  been  willing  to  accept.  This  is  not  wonderful.  Indeed,  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  foreign  bankers  should  entertain  a  pro- 
posal for  bringing  out  a  new  Spanish  loan  without  guarantees 
that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  changed.  It 
is  clear  that  Spain  is  spending  much  more  than  she  can  afford, 
and  that,  unless  her  policy  is  changed,  her  position  will  grow 
more  and  more  desperate.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  she 
made  a  compromise  with  her  creditors,  and  the  compromise  was 
agreed  to  expressly  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  able  to  pay 
more  than  she  then  offered  to  do.  Ever  since  that  compromise 
was  entered  into  she  has  been  adding  to  her  debt  in  one  way  or 
another ;  and,  if  a  fresh  loan  is  raised  now,  she  will  go  on  in 
the  old  path,  and  before  many  years  are  over  will  make  another 
demand  upon  the  money  markets  of  Western  Europe. 

Her  difficulties  are  due  to  the  ambitious  views  of  her  rulers, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  people.    The  Government  wishes  to  play 
a  greater  part  in  the  world  than  it  can  afford  to  do.    It  is,  there- 
fun',  keeping  up  an  expenditure  too  great  for  the  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  taxpayers  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute to  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  there  is  therefore  a 
perpetual  war  between  the  tax-collector  and  the  taxpayer.  Partly, 
as  already  stated,  this  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  but 
partly,  also,  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  evil  system  of  adminis- 
tration.   The  whole  fiscal  system  requires  to  be  reformed  at 
the  same  time  that  large  retrenchments  ought  to  be  introduced. 
The  Protectionist  policy  of  the  country  is  injurious  to  its  trade, 
and,  unfortunately  too,  Spain  has  suffered  from  the  general  de- 
pression that  has  weighed  upon  Europe  for  so  many  years.  It 
has  also  had  several  bad  harvests.    But  even  if  the  revival  in 
trade  extends  to  Spain,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  introduce  large 
economies  if  an  equilibrium  of  revenue  and  expenditure  is  to  be 
brought  about.    In  the  present  Budget,  for  example,  the  charge 
for  the  public  debt  amounts  to  281 J  millions  of  pesetas — that  is, 
to  about  1 1 ;}-  millions  sterling — the  total  of  the  revenue  being  only 
about  32  millions  sterling.    The  chargefor  the  army  and  navy  again 
amounts  to  about  175  millions  of  pesetas,  or  7  millions  sterling  ; 
and  the  charge  for  public  works  amounts  to  87^  millions  of 
pesetas,  or  about  3^  millions  sterling.    The  charge  for  the  debt, 
public  works,  army  and  navy,  therefore,  costs  about  21  j  millions 
sterling  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  32  millions  sterling.    Little  re- 
duction can,  of  course,  be  effected  in  the  charge  for  the  debt. 
The  conversion  of  the  redeemable  debt  might  effect  some  saving, 
and  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  would  do  more.    But  still 
economies  of  this  kind  would  not  count  for  much.    The  real 
direction  in  which  retrenchment  can  be  materially  effected  is  in 
public  works,  the  army,  and  the  navy.    Unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  think  it  safe  to  reduce  the  army,  because  of  the  Carlist 
feeling  in  the  North  and  the  Republican  feeling  in  the  South.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  the  navy  and  public  works  in  which  much 
saving  can  be  effected.    And  no  Ministry  of  any  party  seems  dis- 
posed to  carry  out  the  retrenchments  in  these  which  are  required. 
Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  finances 
of  Spain  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.    Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  during  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  Spanish  bonds  has 
risen  in  the  Continental  and  London  markets  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  and  even  in  the  present  year,  though  there  has  been  a 
decline,  the  fall  has  been  quite  trifling.    Apparently  the  great 
financial  houses  on  the  Continent,  feeling  sure  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Government  must  come  to  them  for  a  loan,  have  been 
supporting  the  market  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  Spain.  They 
know  that  a  great  fall  would  alarm  investors  and  would  make 
impossible  a  considerable  loan.    But  if  the  price  is  maintained 
they  hope  that  the  public  will  believe  that  matters  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  are  reported  to  be  by  the  press,  and  that,  therefore, 
investors  will  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  the  new  issue.    It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  investors  in  this  country  will  not  be  deceived  by 
the  apparent  confidence,  which  is  not  really  felt,  of  the  great 
financial  authorities.    Spain,  no  doubt,  has  great  undeveloped 
resources,  and  with  wise  statesmanship  and  a  good  system  of 
administration  might  yet  become  a  rich  and  prosperous  country. 
But,  until  the  administration  is  improved  and  a  more  statesman- 
like policy  is  adopted,  it  will  be  well  for  investors  to  let  Spanish 
bonds  alone. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  instinct  which  in  childhood  made  us  all  want  to  take  the 
music-box  to  pieces  will  be  gratified  by  an  inspection  of  the 
very  interesting  collection  of  studies  for  pictures  which  has  been 
brought  together  this  week  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society.  A  prefatory  note  to  the  Catalogue  says  that  applica- 
tions were  made  to  all  the  principal  artists  of  the  day,  and  that 
their  replies  revealed  the  fact  that  a  very  small  minority  make 
use  of  this  preparatory  stage.    Most  painters,  we  fancy,  make  a 
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first  sketch  in  oil,  or  merely  draw  in  charcoal  on  the  canvas  itself. 
We  have  rarely  seen  a  collection  of  this  hind  which  was  more 
interesting.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  opens  the  show  with  studies, 
mostly  in  chalks  on  dark-brown  paper,  for  the  largest  of  his 
pictures.  We  see  his  relation  to  the  art  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
very  plainly  in  these  refined  and  scholarly  drawings.  A  head  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke  in  pencil  (i)  is  extremely  delicate.  We  pass  a 
beautiful  silver-point  by  Mr.  Sainton  of  a  boy  reading  (10)  to 
reach  the  space  dedicated  to  some  twoscore  examples  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones.  Of  his  draperies,  we  seem  to  have  seen  more 
characteristic  specimens  than  these,  but  never  finer  studies  of 
flowers,  such  as  the  lilies  in  No.  13  and  the  severely-drawn  heroic 
roses  in  No.  17.  If  we  were  not  distinctly  told  that  the  admirable 
compositions  here  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  Dadd  were  studies  for 
water-colour  paintings,  we  should  be  inclined  'to  suppose  them 
sufficient  unto  themselves  as  pictures  in  ordinary  black  and  white. 
We  are  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Dadd's  fine  drawings ;  but  they 
hardly  seem  to  us  to  come  into  the  category  of  studies. 

A  whole  wall  is  dedicated  to  the  work,  in  many  kinds,  of 
Professor  Legros.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  this  active  hand,  from 
the  sweep  of  a  broad  wet  brush  to  the  almost  invisible  touch  of 
the  silver-point.  No  one  has  ever,  we  suppose,  denied  style  to 
Professor  Legros ;  but  his  work  is  mannered  and  even  stilted,  and 
too  far  from  nature  for  the  amount  of  beauty  which  he  chooses 
to  put  into  it.  Those  who  delight  in  his  landscapes,  which  seem 
as  if  they  had  come  out  of  some  old  Italian  portfolio,  will  find 
pleasure  in  "Twilight  on  the  Paver"  (46),  and  in  "A  Glade  in 
the  Forest "  (58).  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  reveals  himself  as  a  much 
fresher  artist  in  chalk  than  those  who  only  know  his  glossy  clean 
pictures  would  suppose.  Here  is  a  frame,  called  "  Bedtime  "  (73), 
containing  two  studies  of  the  attitude  of  a  woman  carrying  off  a 
child  under  her  arm,  which  are  simply  exquisite.  One  shows  the 
group  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  in  charcoal,  the  second  from 
another,  and  in  sanguine ;  the  latter  is  simply  one  of  the  most 
perfect  things  in  the  room.  The  artist,  however,  who,  on  the 
whole,  shows  to  most  advantage  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society  is  in- 
dubitably Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  If  we  were  obliged  to  fix  on 
one  example  as  the  most  interesting  in  the  room,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  long  study  (87)  in  pencil  on  brown  paper, 
with  white  lights,  made  so  many  years  ago  for  "  The 
Procession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Cimabue."  This, 
with  the  "Music"  (86)  and  the  "  Dance"  (88),  reveals  the  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  of  the  President's  touch,  his  accurate  draughts- 
manship, and  the  almost  microscopic  power  of  his  eyesight. 
Besides  these  merits,  there  is  manifest  in  these  beautiful 
drawings,  which  every  critic  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  should 
study,  the  intellectual  quality  of  exquisite  refinement,  of  a  taste 
under  perfect  manual  control.  These  are  early  works,  but  the 
rude  figure  of  a  girl  (100),  drawn  for  "A  Sibyl"  and  dated  1889, 
shows  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  though  perhaps  he  now 
avoids  such  very  minute  design  as  he  affected  in  early  youth,  is 
not  less  a  master  of  delicate  draughtsmanship  than  he  was. 
Some  pencil  studies  by  Mr.  Watts  divide  the  group  of  Leightons 
from  a  group  of  Alma  Tademas.  These  last  are  vigorous,  but 
they  have  not  the  charm  of  refinement,  and  in  some  way  they  fail 
to  suggest  the  radiant  colour  which  the  painter  succeeds  in  getting 
when  he  turns  to  his  final  medium. 

There  appear  to  be  few  artists  at  present  who  sketch  in  pastel; 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  method  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  whose 
"  Dressing-Room  "  (1 1 1),  with  its  fine  tints  of  lemon-yellow,  is 
very  effective.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  James  Linton  was  working  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  he 
made  what  we  are  sorry  proved  to  be  his  ephemeral  determina- 
tion to  win  a  position  as  an  oil-painter.  The  studies  in  pink  and 
grey  chalk  of  mediaeval  soldiers  for  the  "  Surrender  "( 1 20,  123) 
are  exceedingly  striking ;  and  so  is  the  study  of  a  nude  female 
figure  dancing,  which  recalls  his  famous  picture  of  1 88 1.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  a  wall  is  devoted  to  the  serious  and  learned  studies 
of  Mr.  Poynter,  over  which  the  amateur  will  love  to  linger.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  visitor  must  not  omit  to  admire  the  curious  and 
powerful  studies  by  Mrs.  de  Morgan  (Miss  Evelyn  Pickering)  in 
white,  or  more  frequently  in  gold-coloured,  chalk  upon  black 
paper.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  study  of  armour  than 
No.  163,  nor  an  imaginative  design  more  original  and  striking  in 
execution  than  those  strange  golden  designs,  "  Luna  "  (169)  and 
"The  Angel  of  Death"  (168).  Mrs.  de  Morgan  has  only  to  paint 
as  well  as  she  draws  to  win  a  place  much  higher  than  she  now 
occupies,  respectable  as  that  is. 

In  reviewing  the  present  show  of  French  and  Dutch  paintings 
at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  &  Dowdeswell's  Galleries  a  fortnight  ago, 
we  made  use  of  an  expression  which  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
construed. It  is  notoriously  difficult,  in  the  cases  especially  of  the 
deceased  French  masters,  to  draw  the  line  between  poor  examples 
of  the  master's  own  brush  and  works  executed  in  the  studio  or 
finished  by  pupils.  In  the  spring  we  cordially  praised  the 
very  fine  collection  of  these  particular  masters  which  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell  &  Dowdeswell  brought  together.  It  is,  we  think, 
beyond  contradiction  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  repeating 
that  happy  experiment,  and  whether  we  were  strictly  correct  or 
no  in  thinking  that  some  of  the  examples  now  on  view  are 
"dubious,"  we  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  them  are  not  in  the 
truest  sense  characteristic. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO— THE  AYE-AYE. 

THERE  are  many  animals  in  the  Zoo  wFose  habits  are  so 
completely  nocturnal  that,  for  all  that  the  ordinary  visitor 
can  see  of  them,  they  might  as  well  have  remained  in  their 
native  haunts.  Certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Aye- Aye  (Cheiromys  Madagascariensis) ;  in  fact,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  more  interesting  animals  in  the  collection,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  none  that  are  less  often  seen,  as  the  animal  in 
question  remains  in  a  semi-torpid  condition  during  the  day  in 
the  box  at  the  top  of  its  cage  in  the  Monkey-house,  never  by  any 
chance  moving  out,  or  indeed  showing  itself.  In  consequence, 
visitors  see  nothing  but  an  apparently  empty  cage  ;  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  observant  will  notice  that  this  cage,  unlike  the 
neighbouring  wall-cages  in  which  the  lemurs  are  confined,  is 
backed  with  patched  zinc,  and  contains  a  bough  which  has  been 
much  gnawed  as  if  by  a  rodent,  the  marks  of  its  occupant's 
nightly  amusements. 

The  Aye-Aye,  as  its  scientific  name  implies,  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  and  was  long  a  puzzle  to  naturalists,  owing  to  its 
many  peculiarities  of  form  and  structure.  Its  dentition  is  most 
curious,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  rodents.  It  has  only 
eighteen  teeth,  of  which  the  four  front  ones,  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  much  like  those  of  a  rat — Cuvier 
compared  the  lower  teeth  to  ploughshares — these  powerful  in- 
cisors or  cutting-teeth  are  used  for  cutting  away  wood,  making 
holes  in  branches,  and  also  for  gnawing  through  the  stems  of 
sugar-canes  and  similar  plants ;  the  ears  are  very  large,  round, 
and  open,  and  have,  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  those  of  a  bat ; 
the  eyes  are  wide  and  staring  ;  and — a  fact  which  adds  to  the 
weirdness  of  the  animal's  appearance — it  possesses  a  perfect,  that 
is  an  uncleft,  upper  lip.  Its  feet,  however,  especially  the  fore- 
feet or  hands,  are  amongst  its  most  striking  peculiarities,  the 
latter,  indeed,  being  unlike  those  of  any  other  animal ;  all  the 
fingers  and  toes,  with  the  exception  of  the  hallux  or  great  toe, 
which,  like  that  of  all  the  quadrumana,  is  opposable,  and  has  a 
flat  nail,  are  furnished  with  long,  compressed  claws ;  but — and 
herein  lies  the  great  peculiarity — the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
the  hands  are  very  long,  the  fourth  being  the  largest  and  longest, 
while  the  third  is  so  extraordinarily  thin  and  wasted  in  appear- 
ance that,  to  quote  Professor  Owen,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  para- 
lysed. The  animal  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  including  the 
tail,  which  is  long  and  bushy — longer,  indeed,  than  the  body ; 
and  the  whole  creature,  with  the  exception  of  its  ears,  nose,  and 
the  soles  of  its  feet  and  the  palms  of  its  hands,  is  covered  with 
thick  dark  fur. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  French  naturalist  and  traveller 
Sonnerat  about  one  hundred  years  since,  who  gave  it  the  name 
Aye-Aye  from  an  exclamation  of  the  natives  on  seeing  it.  He 
obtained  a  pair,  male  and  female,  which  he  kept  for  two  months, 
feeding  them  only  on  boiled  rice.  He  evidently  observed  them  very 
closely,  and  left  a  good  description  of  their  appearance  and  habits 
in  confinement.  In  his  opinion,  the  Aye-Aye  did  not  approach 
any  genus,  but  leaned  towards  the  maki,  the  squirrel,  and  the 
ape.  He  made  the  curious  mistake,  however,  of  imagining  it  to 
be  a  subterranean  animal.  Buffon,  who  tells  us  that  he  examined 
the  skin  of  one  which  Sonnerat  presented  to  the  Cabinet  du  Roi, 
considered  that  it  was  allied  to  the  squirrel,  and  also  that  it  bore 
some  relation  to  the  tarsier,  and  accordingly  placed  it  among  the 
rodents.  Cuvier  first  placed  it  next  to  the  flying-squirrel,  and 
immediately  before  the  rat,  but  afterwards  in  the  list  of  doubtful 
animals.  Schreber  was  the  first  to  class  it  among  the  lemurs, 
and  named  it  Lemur  psilodactylus — a  name  adopted  by  Shaw — 
while  Sonnini,  who  formed  the  genus  Cheiromys,  observed,  rightly, 
that  it  was  the  only  species  known.  Most  naturalists,  however, 
continued  to  class  it  among  the  rodents,  until,  in  the  year  1859, 
Professor  Owen  placed  it  in  its  present  position  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  last  of  the  three  families  into  which  the  Lemwoidea 
— the  second  sub-order  of  the  Primates — are  divided. 

Professor  Owen's  Aye-Aye  was  obtained  for  him  by  Dr. 
Sandwith,  who,  while  the  animal  was  in  his  possession,  observed 
its  habits  very  closely,  and  wrote  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  them,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "I  thought 
that  those  strong  rodent  teeth,  as  large  as  those  of  a  young  beaver, 
must  have  been  intended  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  of 
trying  to  eat  his  way  out  of  a  cage,  the  only  use  he  seemed  to 
make  of  them  besides  masticating  soft  fruits.  Moreover,  he  had 
other  peculiarities,  e.g.  singularly  large  naked  ears  directed 
forwards  as  if  for  offensive  rather  than  defensive  purposes  ;  then, 
again,  the  second  finger  of  the  hands  is  unlike  anything  but  a 
monster  supernumerary  member,  it  being  slender  and  long,  half 
the  thickness  of  the  other  fingers,  and  resembling  a  piece  of  bent 
wire.  Excepting  the  head  and  this  finger,  he  closely  resembles 
a  lemur.  Now  as  he  attacked  every  night  the  woodwork  of 
his  cage,  which  I  was  gradually  lining  with  tin,  1  bethought 
myself  of  tying  some  sticks  over  the  wood-work,  so  that  he 
might  gnaw'these  instead  .  .  .  they  were  bored  in  all  directions 
by  a  large  and  destructive  grub  .  .  .  presently  he  came  to  one 
of  the  worm-eaten  branches,  which  he  began  to  examine  most 
attentively,  and  bending  forward  his  ears  and  applying  his  nose 
more  closely  to  the  bark,  he  rapidly  tapped  the  surface  with 
the  curious' second  digit  as  a  woodpecker  taps  a  tree,  though 
with  much  less  noise,  from  time  to  time  inserting  the  end  of  the 
slender  finger  into  the  worm-holes  as  a  surgeon  would  a  probe. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  branch  which  evidently  gave 
out   an   interesting   sound,   for  he  began   to   tear   it  with 
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his  strong  teeth.  lie  rapidly  stripped  off  the  bark,  cut 
into  the  wood,  and  exposed  the  nest  of  a  grub,  which  he  daintily 
picked  out  of  its  bed  with  the  slender  tapping  linger,  and  con- 
veyed the  luscious  morsel  to  his  mouth."  This  unfortunate  little 
beast  was  in  due  time  sacrificed  to  science,  being  killed  by  chloro- 
form and  sent  over  to  this  country  in  spirit.  Its  skin  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  older  writers  considered  t  he  Aye-Aye  to  be  lazy  and  slothful, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  its  character,  as  though,  like  the  well- 
known  dormouse,  it  spends  its  days  in  its  nest,  curled  up  com- 
fortably in  a  ball,  and  covered  with  its  bushy  tail — during  which 
time,  no  doubt,  as  Sonnerat  remarked,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
shaking  to  make  it  move — still  after  dusk  it  awakes,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently lively  and  active  during  the  night.  Its  method  of  taking 
its  food  is,  as  indeed  is  not  surprising  in  such  an  extraordinary 
animal,  most  curious.  In  this  performance  the  long  fingers  are 
brought  into  use,  being  dipped  into  the  food  and  drawn  rapidly 
between  the  lips,  thus  conveying  it  into  the  mouth — an  action 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  Chinaman  using  his  chop- 
sticks. It  also  occasionally  laps  like  a  cat.  The  specimen  at  the 
Zoo  is  fed  principally  on  sopped  bread,  bananas,  and  dates ;  fare 
on  which  it  appears  to  thrive.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  animal 
to  keep  in  confinement,  as,  like  most  of  the  lemurs,  it  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold ;  and  it  therefore  says  much  for  the  care  and 
attention  that  has  been  bestowed  on  it  by  its  keeper  that  it  has 
lived  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  more  than  two  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

M'EDOUARD  LALO,  whose  "  Rhapsodie  Norvegienne  " 
•  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  last  Saturday,  is  a  composer  to  whom  success  has 
come  very  late  in  hfe.  Born  so  far  back  as  1S23,  he  has  been  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  hfe  haunted  by  ill-luck  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  crushed  a  man  of  less  originality  and  power.  It  is 
only  since  the  success  of  his  Hoi  (VYs,  at  the  Opera-Coruique  last 
year,  that  his  name  has  become  generally  known,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  that  musicians  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Manns  for  a  per- 
formance of  the  "  Rhapsodie  Norve'gienne,"  a  work  which  was  pro- 
duced some  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  then  gone  the  round  of  both 
France  and  Germany.  Under  the  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  work  was  worthy  of  a  better  place  in  the 
programme.  It  was  no  very  great  compliment  to  M.  Lalo  to 
place  his  "  Rhapsodie  "  at  the  very  end  of  a  long  concert,  when 
both  orchestra  and  audience  must  have-  been  tired,  nor  did  the 
composition  itself  deserve  such  treatment.  It  consists  of  two 
movements,  an  Allegretto  in  A  major  and  a  Presto  in  D  minor, 
neither  of  which  is  very  distinctively  Norwegian  in  character, 
though  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  Presto  is,  either  inten- 
tionally or  by  some  strange  coincidence,  identical  with  the  subject 
of  a  familiar  pianoforte  piece  by  Grieg.  The  charm  of  the  work 
consists  more  in  its  admirable  orchestration  and  in  the  wealth  of 
material  from  which  it  is  constructed  than  in  any  national  cha- 
racter in  the  music.  M.  Lalo,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  analytical 
programme,  is  always  lavish  to  a  fault  in  his  thematic  matter  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  from  any  lack  of  constructive 
,  power ;  for,  slight  though  the  "  Rhapsodie "  necessarily  is,  it 
betrays  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  delicate  manner 
t  with  which  the  many  themes  used  in  it  are  varied  and  inter- 
I  woven  into  a  singularly  charming  and  brilliant  whole.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  may  be  repeated  soon  under  more  favour- 
l  able  circumstances,  for  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  best 
work  of  the  modern  French  school.   The  remainder  of  Saturday's 

I Concert  was  more  than  usually  interesting.  Mme.  Anna  Mehlig, 
i|  a  pupil  of  Lebert  and  Liszt,  who  has  not  been  heard  in  public  for 
t  some  time,  made  a  welcome  reappearance.  Her  performance  of 
I  Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto, though  somewhat  cold,  was  extremely 
good.  For  her  other  solos  she  chose  Schubert's  hackneyed  Im- 
,  promptu  in  A  flat,  a  work  which  is  not  often  heard  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  Liszt's  Transcription  of  Paganini's  Rondo  "La 
■  Campanella."  The  Symphony  was  Goetz's  beautiful  Op.  9,  a  work 
U  which  can  never  be  heard  without  feelings  of  regret  that  a  man 
j.  who  could  write  such  lovely  music  should  have  died  so  young  and 
have  left  so  little  behind  him.  The  programme  also  included  the 
'  Overture  to  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Mme.  Nordica  sang 
{  a  scena  from  Marschner's  masterpiece,  Hans  Heiling,  and  a  ballad 
1  from  Gomez's  Guarany.  The  former,  though  belonging  to  an 
'  antiquated  school,  was  not  deficient  in  interest ;  the  latter  was 
j:  unworthy  both  of  the  singer  and  the  concert.  For  to-day's  concert 
1  a  revival  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  is  announced. 

The  Popular  Concert  last  Monday  calls  for  very  brief  mention. 
The  first  and  most  interesting  number  in  the  programme  was 
Dvorak's  fine  Quintet  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings,  a  work  which 
wa3  fully  discussed  when  first  performed  at  these  concerts  last 
November.    A  re-hearing  confirms  the  impression  that,  though 
unequal  in  parts,  it  is  one  of  the  Bohemian  master's  most  valuable 
I  additions  to  the  repertory  of  this  class  of  music.    The  performance 
|j  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Halle,  MM.  Ries,  Strauss,  and  Piatti, 
was  a  singularly  fine  one.    The  rest  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  such  familiar  works  as  Beethoven's  Variations  on 
■  an  original  air  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Op.  36 ;  Brahms's  Sonata, 
Op.  100,  and  three  numbers  from  Heller  and  Ernst's  "PenstSes 
Fugitives,"  for  Pianoforte   and  Violin.     The  vocalist  was 
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Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  who  sang  Grieg's  "  Farewell  to  the 
Mountains,"  and  Mr.  A.  Goring  Thomas's  delightful  "  Midi  au 
Village"  and  "  Ma  Voisine,"  for  the  latter  of  which  she  received 
an  encore,  to  which  she  responded  by  singing  a  Norwegian 
national  song. 

Miss  Mathilde  Wurm,  a  young  pianist  who  comes  of  a  musical 
family,  gave  an  evening  concert  last  Tuesday  at  Prince's  Hall, 
which  was  very  well  attended.  Miss  Wurm  has  made  decided 
improveinenl  since  she  was  heard  last  season.  She  plays  with 
accuracy  and  considerable  refinement,  and  is  altogether  a  per- 
former of  much  promise.  Her  powers  at  present  are  evidently 
immature,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  criticize  her  playing  from 
the  highest  standard.  Such  qualities  as  individuality  and  dis- 
tinction may  develop  later;  but,  as  it  is,  her  performances  are 
artistic,  and  show  that  she  is  conscientious  and  anxious  to  attain 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  She  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
Schumann's  "  Papillons,"  Beethoven's  "  Thirty-two  Variations 
on  an  Original  Air,"  and  in  smaller  pieces  by  Grieg,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Rubinstein,  besides  taking  part  with  Herr  Hollander  in 
Brahms's  Violin  and  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  A,  and  an  arrangement 
for  two  pianos  of  Saint-Saens's.  "  Danse  Macabre,"  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  her  sister,  Miss  Alice  Wurm.  A  pleasant  feature 
in  the  concert  was  the  charming  singing  of  Miss  Lehmann,  who 
was  much  applauded  in  songs  by  James  Hook,  F.  Thome, 
Emmerich,  and  Eugene  d' Albert. 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  which  took 
place  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  the  two  most 
successful  of  the  novelties  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival  last 
month  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London.  Professor 
Stanford's  Voyage  of  Maeldune  and  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  have  both  been  so  recently  discussed  in  these 
columns  that  detailed  notice  of  either  work  would  be  superfluous. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  record  that  the  verdict  of  Leeds  was  in 
every  respect  ratified  by  the  large  and  representative  audience 
which  was  gathered  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday.  Professor 
Stanford's  work,  depending  as  it  does  so  much  upon  its  admirable 
orchestration,  naturally  suffered  most  from  the  vast  space  of  the 
concert-room ;  but,  even  allowing  for  this,  the  beautiful  quartet 
descriptive  of  the  "Undersea  Isle,"  the  charming  scene  of  the 
witches,  and  the  whole  concluding  portion  of  the  cantata,  pro- 
duced a  profound  effect.  The  parts  which  at  Leeds  were  sung 
by  Mme.  Albani  and  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  were  on  this  occa- 
sion allotted  to  Miss  Maclntyre  and  Mme.  Belle  Cole,  while 
the  bass  music  was  sung  by  Mr.  Brereton  instead  of  Mr.  Barring- 
toii  Foote.  The  two  former  in  nowise  lost  by  the  change  ;  but 
Mr.  Brereton  has  neither  the  voice  nor  the  style  suited  to  Pro- 
fessor Stanford's  eminently  poetical  music.  The  deficiencies  of 
his  method  were  even  more  felt  in  Dr.  Parry's  Ode,  in  which  the 
contrast  of  his  singing  to  Miss  Maclntyre's  admirable  perform- 
ance was  very  marked.  The  chorus,  though  hardly  so  good  as 
at  Leeds,  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  in  several  places 
it  was  evident  that  more  rehearsals  would  have  been  advisable. 
The  orchestra  left  little  to  be  desired ;  but  the  curious  acoustic 
defects  of  the  Hall  were  noticeable  in  the  lack  of  brilliancy  pro- 
duced by  the  strings  and  the  undue  prominence  of  the  brass 
instruments.  Each  composer  conducted  his  wrork  in  person,  and 
at  the  conclusion  both  were  recalled  to  the  platform  with  much 
enthusiasm. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  money  market  has  been  passing  this  week  through  one  of 
its  recurring  fits  of  uneasiness.  The  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  a  demand  for  gold  for  Berlin 
likely  to  reduce  that  reserve  has  sprung  up.  As  yet  the  amount 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  is  trifling — only  9,000/. — but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  much  larger  by-and-bye,  and  all  the  metal  offering  iu 
the  open  market  is  also  being  bought.  In  Berlin  the  market  is 
scarce  and  dear,  in  consequence  of  reckless  speculation  and 
greatly  improved  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  New  York 
exchange  upon  London  is  so  low,  that  a  little  further  fall  would 
make  it  profitable  to  send  gold  from  this  country  to  New 
York,  and  in  New  York  rates  of  interest  and  discount  have 
been  exceedingly  high  for  two  months  and  more.  Therefore,  it 
is  thought  probable  that  gold  will  have  to  go  to  New  York  like- 
wise. Then  there  have  been  rumours  that  large  amounts  will 
be  taken  for  South  America,  and,  of  course,  some  will  have  to 
be  sent  to  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries.  Appre- 
hension, however,  has  been  somewhat  allayed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Messrs.  Rothschild  are  bringing  half  a  million  sterling 
from  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  said  that  any  further  amount  required  can 
be  obtained  there,  though,  of  course,  at  a  higher  price,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  willing  to  part  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  metal,  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  to 
prevent  a  disturbance  of  the  London  market.  The  best  opinion 
now  is,  that  whatever  gold  is  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will  be  obtained  in  Paris. 

The  price  of  silver,  which  at  one  time  was  nearly  44^/.  per  oz., 
has  fallen  to  a  little  under  43'ld.  per  oz.  The  active  buying  of 
last  week  has  suddenly  ceased :  and,  as  there  is  no  Indian  demand, 
the  market  has  given  way.  The  supply  of  the  metal,  however,  is 
small ;  and,  if  the  Mint  goes  on  purchasing  largely,  there  will  be 
a  recover}-;  while,  if  the  foreign  buying,  which  has  been  on  so 
considerable  a  scale  of  late,  is  resumed,  there  may  be  a  very 
marked  rise. 
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The  coming'  Liquidation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  is  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension.  As  was  pointed  out  in  this  journal  some  I 
weeks  ago,  there  is  reckless  speculation  in  Germany  in 
the  shares  of  industrial  Companies  of  all  kinds,  and  that  was 
preceded  by  a  wild  speculation  in  International  Bonds.  The 
speculators  have  for  some  months  past  been  paying  very  high 
rates  for  the  loans  that  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
At  the  end  of  September,  however,  several  of  them  found  it 
difficult  to  renew  their  loans,  and  at  the  end  of  last  month  the 
difficulty  was  greater  still.  It  is  feared  that  at  the  coming 
Liquidation  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  all  the  money  that 
will  be  required,  and  that  in  consequence  there  will  be  a  crisis 
on  the  Bourse.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  breakdown  may 
be  averted,  for  the  great  financial  houses  all  over  Europe  are 
interested  in  preventing  a  crisis  in  Berlin.  Were  one  to  occur, 
the  speculators  would  be  compelled  to  sell  international 
securities  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  would  thus  depress  prices 
on  every  Bourse  and  Stock  Exchange  in  Europe.  But  a  fall  in 
prices  would  render  impossible  the  Government  loans  and  Com- 
pany issues  which  are  being  prepared  in  such  large  numbers. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  great  financial  houses  all  over 
Europe  will  give  to  the  German  banks  whatever  assistance  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  a  crisis  just  now,  unless,  indeed,  they  find 
that  the  speculation  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  is  better  to 
stop  it  at  any  cost  than  to  risk  worse  consequences  by  prolong- 
ing it. 

In  spite  of  money  market  uneasiness  and  the  apprehended  crisis 
on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  of  specu- 
lative business  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  this  week.  The 
most  marked  increase  in  activity  is  in  the  American  market. 
Many  shares  and  bonds  have  risen  very  considerably.  It  would 
seem  that  the  stringency  in  the  New  York  money  market  has 
so  far  come  to  an  end  that  operators  there  have  taken  courage, 
and  are  acting  with  more  energy  than  heretofore.  It  is  quite 
true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  York  do  not 
hold  as  much  reserve  as  they  are  required  to  do  by  law ;  but 
apparently  it  is  expected  that  gold  in  considerable  amounts  will 
be  taken  from  Europe  to  New  York,  and  will  so  relieve  the 
money  market  that  speculators  may  act  more  freely  than  for 
some  time  past.  Trade  is  very  active  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways  show  large  increases.  And 
therefore,  if  a  tolerably  easy  money  market  can  be  counted  upon, 
a  recovery  in  prices  generally  is  reasonably  to  be  looked  for. 
There  has  also  been  an  advance  in  the  stocks  of  several  British 
railway  Companies,  and  altogether  the  feeling  is  more  sanguine 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  Speculators,  however,  will 
do  well  to  recollect  that  a  large  export  of  gold  would  immediately 
alarm  the  money  market,  and  might  upset  all  calculations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

French  capitalists  have  for  some  time  past  been  buying  Brazilian 
securities  in  London  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  a  group  of  French  bankers  obtained  valuable  privileges 
from  the  Brazilian  Government  lately,  and  founded  the  National 
Bank  of  Brazil.  Evidently  it  is  the  hope  of  these  bankers  and 
their  followers  to  "  exploit "  Brazil,  and  they  are  buying  iip  bonds 
and  shares  very  eagerly. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  amongst  applicants  for  the  shares 
of  the  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  taken  in  making  allotments.  Exactly  three  weeks  elapsed 
between  the  day  when  subscriptions  were  received  and  the  day 
when  letters  of  regret  and  allotment  were  sent  out.  During  these 
three  weeks  the  money  deposited  by  applicants  has  been  lying  at 
the  banks  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  its  owners.  In  the  end 
many  of  them  received  back  cheques  in  full  with  letters  of  regret, 
and  even  those  to  whom  shares  have  been  allotted  have  generally 
got  only  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for. 

The  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  rose  on  Tuesday  to  64s.  2d.  per  ton, 
the  highest  price  touched  since  1880.  There  has  been  a  slight 
decline  since  Tuesday,  but  doubtless  there  will  be  an  early 
recovery,  and  a  further  advance.  Usually  the  price  of  Cleveland 
iron  is  about  four  or  five  shillings  a  ton  lower  than  Scotch.  This 
week  it  has  been  more  than  three  shillings  a  ton  higher,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  stocks  of  iron  in  the  North  of  England 
are  decreasing  exceedingly  rapidly.  Of  course  speculation  is 
running  up  prices  unduly,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  injure  the 
trade,  by  checking  consumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraging 
workpeople's  demands  for  increased  wages  beyond  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  justifies.  But  as  yet  speculation  has  not  been 
carried  too  far,  and  the  state  of  the  industry  warrants  a  great 
part  of  the  rise  that  has  taken  place. 


BAIINUM'S  SHOW. 

IT  is  clear  that  to  the  American  mind  "  greatest "  and  "  largest  " 
convey  precisely  the  same  meaning,  otherwise  that  honest 
and  modest  citizen  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  would  no  doubt  have 
hesitated  before  he  adopted  the  grandiloquent  title  for  his 
wonderful  show  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  materials  now  being 
exhibited  at  Olympia.  The  characteristic  want  of  artistic  restraint 
in  the  presentment  of  the  performance  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  the  managers  exhibited  what  may  be  described  as  three 
circuses  and  two  variety  shows  simultaneously  to  a  bewildered 
audience  of  18,000  spectators.  It  is  true  that  Olympia  is  very  ill 
adapted  for  performances  of  all  kinds.    For  some  mysterious 


reason  the  designer  adopted  an  elliptical  instead  of  a  semi- 
I  circular  form  for  the  building,  with  the  result  that  one-half  of 
the  audience  must  be  alternately  entertained  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  half.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr. 
Barnum  and  his  managers  have  filled  the  available  space  with 
three  Rings  or  "  Arenas  "  and  two  stages.  A  circus  performance 
i3  carried  on  in  each  ring  and  a  music-hall  performance  on  each 
stage.  This  sounds  like  a  very  fine,  as  it  is  a  very  liberal,  arrange- 
ment ;  but  practically  the  performances  interfere  with  each  other. 
The  seats  are  packed  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
spectator,  seated  halfway  between  an  arena  and  a  stage,  to  turn 
his  back,  say  on  some  riding  in  an  arena,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
antics  of  a  very  engaging  bear  on  a  stage. 

To  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  items  in  a  very  long 
programme,  the  first  "  Display  "  to  excite  any  lively  interest  or 
attention  was  the  exhibition  by  two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen  of  a 
probably  unrivalled  performance  of  a  number  of  elephants,  both 
large  and  small,  who  were  put  through  a  series  of  tricks  and  evo- 
lutions, without  a  hitch  of  any  kind.  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  who  rode 
one  horse  and  drove  four  others  at  racing  speed  over  a  number 
of  hurdles,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  rider  who  has  appeared  in  a 
circus  show  within  living  memory.  His  performance  alone  is 
worth  more  than  one  visit  to  Olympia.  The  quality  of  the  horse- 
manship was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  good.  The  racing,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  programme,  was  pretty  enough,  notably 
the  trotting-race  and  that  between  ponies  with  monkey-jockeys. 
A  special  word  should  also  be  said  for  the  various  trapeze 
performers  engaged.  The  two  American  Cowboys  were  clever ; 
but  the  interest  in  them  was  discounted  by  familiarity.  Visitors 
to  the  Show  may  be  recommended  to  avoid  some  portion  of  the 
performance,  and  reserve  themselves  for  the  new  and  original 
historical  spectacle,  "  Nero,"  which  concludes  the  performance. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy  has  equalled  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  in  this  line. 

The  menagerie  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  those  who  are  not  too 
sensitive  in  such  matters  will  be  amused  with  the  monstrosities. 
Of  these  the  Aztecs — the  very  last  representatives  of  their  race — 
are  the  most  interesting,  while  "  the  skeleton  dude "  gives  a 
national  flavour  to  the  whole.  Finally,  the  management  of  the 
Show  cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  if  we  except  the  overcrowding 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 


"0  SAY  NOT  SO!" 

["  My  utterances  have  of  late  been  multiplied  beyond  tvhat  is  desirable."— 
Mr.  Gladstone.] 

OSAY  not  so  !    Recall  that  word. 
Conceived  amiss  and  launched  in  haste, 
In  it  your  mood  alone  is  heard— 

Your  mood,  and  not  the  public  taste. 

Desirable  ?    'Twere  little  good 

That  word's  strict  import  to  inquire ; 

Men's  use  and  wont,  men's  daily  food, 
That  grows  to  be  what  men  desire. 

The  wind  that  o'er  the  mountain  blows 

For  lullaby  the  shepherd  takes ; 
Waves  sing  the  seaman  to  repose, 

When  stops  the  mill  the  miller  wakes. 

And  know  that  to  our  senses  bears 

That  well-known  voice  you  fain  would  save 

The  same  relation  as  to  theirs 

The  wind,  the  mill-wheel,  and  the  wave. 

Know  that  the  post-cards  that  you  pen, 
The  words  you  scatter  by  the  way, 

Are  felt  by  all  your  countrymen 
As  part  and  parcel  of  their  day. 

Should  you  those  "  utterances  "  withhold 
Wherewith  you  vainly  think  them  cloyed, 

Their  breakfast-tables  would  be  cold, 
Their  morning  papers  would  be  void. 

The  citizen  would  hie  him  thence 

To  plunge  into  the  city's  strife, 
Disturbed  and  restless  with  a  sense 

Of  something  wanting  in  his  life. 

We  do  not  ask  what  views  you  hold, 
We  need  not  know,  we  do  not  care ; 

All,  all  we  need  is  to  unfold 

Our  daily  sheet  and  find  you  there. 

You  have  become  a  habit — such 

That  we,  its  slaves,  have  ceased  at  last 

To  put  it  to  our  reason's  touch, 
But  only  feel  it  binds  us  fast. 

Ah  !  break  it  not,  we  pray  you — don't  ! 

Respect  our  deep  dislike  to  range, 
Unmoored  from  this  one  rock  of  Wont, 

The  pathless,  shoreless  sea  of  Change. 
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Nay,  more  than  this— a  debt  you  owe 
To  our  conceptions  of  the  fit ; 

Gladst-ne  to  wed  with  Silence  ?  No  1 
Fancy  declines  to  picture  it ! 

And  when  you  tell  us  that  your  mind 
A  union  so  unnatural  plans, 

The  common  conscience  of  mankind 
Arises  and  forbids  the  banns. 


REVIEWS. 


OUR  VICEREGAL  LIFE  IN  INDIA..* 

EMPRESSES  and  Queens  are  generally  born  in  the  purple 
and  brought  up  to  the  duties  of  a  position  which  is  more 
often  ornamental  than  useful.  But  we  confess  we  are  inclined 
to  compassionate  a  lady  who  is  suddenly  elevated  to  a  brief 
tenure  of  the  dignity  of  Vicequeen  of  Hindustan.  We  should 
fancy  that  she  often  finds  support  and  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  she  has  only  a  five-years'  lease  of  the  oppressive  grandeur. 
Not  that  Lady  Dufferin  writes  these  journals  in  doleful  strain; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  life  and  sprightliness.  Whether 
in  residence  or  travelling  through  her  Empire  on  State  progresses, 
she  made  the  best  of  the  exceptional  advantages  of  her  position, 
and  set  herself  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  scenes  she  saw  I 
under  singularly  favourable  circumstances.  We  do  not  even 
pity  her  for  anything  we  can  read  between  the  lines,  for  she 
never  makes  any  serious  complaints,  although  she  sometimes  ex-  I 
presses  natural  weariness,  or  indulges  in  a  grumble  at  the  deluges 
descending  on  the  hills  in  the  monsoons.  Her  actual  responsi- 
bilities were  not  onerous,  and,  though  she  busied  herself  in 
initiating  and  encouraging  many  philanthropic  undertakings,  she 
says  that  her  life  seemed  sometimes  an  idle  one.  So  it  may  have 
been,  compared  to  the  incessant  and  involuntary  activity  of  her 
husband.  But  these  sparkling  though  simple  extracts  from 
the  diaries  show  the  manner  and  the  strain  of  her  daily  existence. 
It  was  living  from  early  morning  to  night  in  an  antiquated 
Court-dress  of  rustling  brocade,  with  stiff  golden  embroideries. 
In  the  country  of  etiquette  and  ceremony  par  excellence  she  was 
perpetually  surrounded  by  state  and  pomp ;  and  even  at  the  hill 
stations  she  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  formality  almost  as  try- 
ing as  the  sultry  temperature  of  Calcutta,  which  the  punkahs 
scarcely  alleviated.  As  consort  of  the  Viceroy,  she  was  always 
doing  the  honours  at  durbars  or  grand  banquets  to  potentates 
morbidly  jealous  on  those  points  of  etiquette  which  govern  and 
complicate  their  inter-provincial  relations.  They  paid  back  their 
vice-suzerain's  sumptuous  hospitality  in  kind,  and  their  inter- 
minable entertainments  must  often  have  been  intolerable  bores, 
though  Nautch-girls  or  wild  Bheels  were  brought  in  to  dance  at 
dessert,  and  the  dinner  came  to  a  close  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks. 
And  beyond  the  ceremony,  which  was  the  burden  of  her  place, 
she  suffered  other  things  in  common  with  humbler  individuals. 
She  had  to  resign  herself  to  regulating  her  habits  by  the  sun,  to 
turning  out  for  morning  Church  service  before  early  breakfast, 
and  then  to  sequestrating  herself  from  the  sun-glare  in  darkened 
rooms  till  it  was  safe  to  venture  out  for  the  evening  drive.  It 
was  possible  to  exclude  the  obtrusive  light,  but  privacy  was 
almost  impossible  of  attainment.  Too  zealous  servants,  eager  to 
deserve  their  rice  and  salt,  were  ever  on  duty  outside  ill-fitting 
doors.  On  her  first  arrival  at  Calcutta  her  personal  Jemedar  kept 
pricking  his  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  any  movement,  which  he 
answered  as  promptly  as  if  she  had  been  striking  a  hand-bell. 
She  says  that  at  last  she  was  afraid  to  shift  a  chair  from  its  place 
lest  her  watchful  guardian  spirit  should  make  a  plunge  into  the 
apartment. 

That  is  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  must  forcibly 
strike  anybody  of  mature  experiences  who  has  become  alive  to 
the  vanity  of  mortal  ambitions.  But  we  are  bound  to  say,  on 
the  whole,  that,  assuming  a  Vicequeen  to  be  healthy  and  light- 
hearted  like  Lady  Dufferin,  the  sweets  predominated  over  the  I 
bitters.  If  she  lived  and  breathed  informal  state,  she  was  moving 
continually  before  a  bright  succession  of  dissolving  views,  full  of 
impressive  contrasts  and  rich  in  picturesque  suggestion.  She 
was  struck  at  first  by  the  strange  contrast  in  the  motley  crowds 
which  had  gathered  to  see  Lord  Dufferin's  arrival  at  Bombay.  The 
city  of  palaces  and  palatial  warehouses  had  decked  itself  in  its 
most  brilliant  colours ;  gay  groups  in  strange  and  gorgeous 
costumes  jostled  each  other  in  the  streets,  or  shone  from  the 
balconies  and  from  beneath  the  broad  verandahs.  But  from  the 
Bombay  that  was  built  in  the  cotton  boom,  under  the  pro- 
consulship  of  SirBartleFrere,  the  procession  passed  into  the  over- 
crowded and  squalid  native  quarter  which  has  scarcely  changed 
since  the  Presidency  was  a  province  of  the  Moguls.  "  Almost 
every  individual  was  a  study  in  himself";  there  were  "  natives 
of  every  shape  and  colour  ....  children  clothed  with  nothing  at 
all,  and  parents  with  the  nearest  approach  to  nothing  that  I  ever 
saw  before."  We  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  give  chronological 
sketches  of  the  contents  of  the  journals.  We  can  merely  dip 
here  and  there,  to  take  something  that  strikes  us  as  characteristic 
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or  suggestive  ;  and  we  may  remark  that,  as  the  Viceregal  party 
in  its  annual  arrangements  revolved  pretty  much  over  the  same 
ground,  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  is  decidedly  the  fresher  and 
more  interesting.  Though  these  annual  revolutions  were  occa- 
sionally varied  by  a  more  formidable  expedition  to  the  remoter 
confines  of  the  British  dominions,  as  when  the  Viceroy  visited  the 
recent  acquisitions  in  Burmah,  or  when  he  penetrated  from 
sterile  Scinde  through  Beloochistan  to  the  passes  leading  into  the 
highlands  of  Afghanistan,  associated  with  British  victories  and 
disasters. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Viceroyalty  Lord  Dufferin  received  the 
Afghan  Amir  at  Rawul  Pindi.  For  many  reasons  it  was  the  most 
impressive  of  the  many  pageants  which  Lady  Dufferin  witnessed. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Punjab  had  gathered  in  to  do  honour  to  the 
great  occasion.  They  strove  to  outshine  each  other  in  personal 
display.  As  they  were  presented  one  after  another  to  the  Viceroy, 
Lady  Dufferin  had  "time  to  admire  their  clothes  and  their 
splendid  jewelry.  One  had  a  great  crown  on,  something  like 
a  bishop's  mitre ;  but,  magnificent  though  it  looked,  it  is  by 
no  means  his  best  one."  "  The  mayor  and  aldermen "  of 
Rawul  Pindi  came  attired  in  their  flowing  Oriental  draperies. 
The  semi-independent  Rajahs  appeared  in  due  order  of  pre- 
cedence. The  long  black  locks  of  the  Prince  of  Bahawalpur 
were  surmounted  by  a  splendid  diamond  tiara,  seven  inches  high, 
over  the  forehead.  Some  of  them  drove  in  silver  carriages  ; 
others  were  surrounded  by  gentlemen  of  their  suites,  who  turned 
themselves  into  musicians  for  the  occasion  and  sounded  the  "tom- 
toms "  as  they  rode  along.  As  for  the  great  man  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  fetes,  his  semi-barbarous  escort,  though  picturesque 
enough,  scarcely  showed  to  advantage.  His  troopers,  who  "were 
splendid  specimens  of  the  genus  ragamuffin,"  were  mounted  on 
small,  lean  horses,  with  their  little  rats'  tails  tied  in  knots.  The 
men  were  resplendent  in  gaudy  orange  tunics,  and  wore  heavy 
sheepskin  headdresses,  like  the  bearskins  of  our  own  Guards. 
Their  master  came  to  the  meeting  in  a  very  amiable  humour,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  all  he  saw  of  our  countrymen  that  he  was 
inclined  to  prolong  his  trip  to  England.  He  showed  his  hosts  the 
aesthetic  and  more  genial  side  of  his  character ;  amused  himself 
with  arranging  cut  flowers  in  a  variety  of  vases,  and  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  regular  and  ample  supply.  "This  is  the  man," 
moralizes  Lady  Dufferin,  "  who  cuts  off  heads  and  hangs  people 
when  at  home,  and  who  is  accompanied  here  by  his  executioner, 
who,  dressed  in  red  velvet  and  wearing  his  axe  and  strangling 
rope,  helps  at  other  times  to  put  up  the  tents."  Talk- 
ing of  putting  up  the  tents,  Lady  Dufferin  found  life  under 
canvas  at  Rawul  Pindi  far  from  agreeable.  The  rain  came  down 
without  ceasing ;  the  ladies  had  to  rush  along  the  soaking  pas- 
sages for  fear  of  getting  "  a  ccld  drop  down  one's  back,"  the  great 
flat-roofed  pavilion  intended  for  holding  the  grand  durbar  was 
drenched,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  ceremony ; 
and  in  the  withdrawing  pavilion,  to  which  the  party  adjourned 
after  dinner,  they  sat  in  bitter  draughts  and  the  drip  of  a  shower- 
bath,  so  that  the  ladies  had  to  send  for  woollen  shawls  by  way  of 
wraps. 

Sipi  Fair,  held  in  the  depths  of  a  sheltered  valley  among  the 
hills  near  Simla,  was  equally  characteristic  in  a  different  way. 
Though  dying  out,  it  still  lingers  on,  a  survival  and  illustration 
of  the  older  Indian  customs.  There  were  merry-go-rounds,  and 
wild-beast  shows,  and  monstrosities,  and  stalls — in  short,  all  the 
attractions  of  these  merry-makings  all  the  world  over.  But 
the  special  purpose  of  the  Sipi  Fair  is  supposed  to  be  matri- 
mony, and  "  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on  the  hill-side  sit  the 

candidates  for  hymeneal  honours  There  were  rows  and 

rows  of  women  and  girls  dressed  in  their  very  best,  and  bright- 
coloured  jackets  and  scarves  and  nether  garments  adorned 
them,  while  their  heads,  noses,  ears,  throats,  arms,  and  ankles 
were  all  heavily  laden  with  jewelry."  We  do  not  know  that 
there  was  much  romance  in  the  matter  at  any  time.  It  must 
always  have  been  pretty  much  a  case  of  bargain  and  sale.  But 
now  it  seems  that  the  feminine  ware  is  made  to  serve  the  baser 
purposes  of  imposture  ;  at  least,  Lady  Dufferin  suspects  that 
much  of  the  jewelry  is  displayed  for  the  occasion,  as  it  is  shown 
in  other  countries  in  booths  or  in  shop  windows,  to  invite  tenders 
from  English  visitors  and  curio-hunters.  Lady  Dufferin  has  a 
pretty  taste  in  scenery,  and  a  happy  gift  of  describing  it  vividly. 
What  seems  to  have  pleased  her  most  in  all  India  was  "the  ideal 
beauty  "  of  the  Lake  at  Udaipur — which  we  presume  is  the  new 
and  fashionable  spelling  of  our  old  acquaintance  Oudeypore — 
indeed,  she  is  inclined  to  pronounce  the  lake  a  beautiful 
Bosphorus.  In  striking  contrast  to  lake  scenery  like  that  of 
( (udeypore,  or  such  wooded  and  well-watered  paradises  as  that  of 
the  Dehra  Doon,  enclosed  in  the  double  embrace  of  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  were  the  arid  wastes  and  rolling  rock-country  which 
was  traversed  on  the  journey  from  Kurrachee  to  Quetta.  And 
the  journal  paints  in  the  brightest  colours  the  picturesque 
progress  up  the  stream  of  the  Irrawaddy  to  the  capital 
we  summarily  transferred  from  Theebaw,  who,  from  all  Lady 
Dufferin  tells  us,  well  deserved  his  fate.  But  if  Theebaw  had 
any  susceptibility  in  his  soul,  like  Boabdil  sighing  over  the  last 
view  of  Granada,  he  must  have  lamented  the  land  he  had  lost 
and  the  people  he  had  misgoverned  beyond  endurance.  Nothing 
could  be  gayer  or  more  enchanting  than  the  broad  flood  of  the 
great  Burmese  river,  with  the  covered  and  gilded  state  barges, 
with  the  fleets  of  quaintly  designed  and  painted  small  craft,  with 
the  groups  of  sightseers  gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  palm- 
groves,  and  chiefly  with  the  cities  which,  though  they  may  really 
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b'1  as  so  many  whited  sepulchres,  are  adorned  with  marble  palaces 
of  fanciful  architecture,  and  with  the  countless  fantastic  pagodas 
that  cover  their  innumerable  shrines.  Altogether  there  is  infinite 
variety  in  the  contents  of  the  volumes ;  we  are  hurried  forward 
from  one  scene  of  interest  to  another ;  and,  had  space  admitted, 
we  should  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  Viceroy's  chequered 
fortunes  in  the  hunting-field  when  he  tried  the  chances  of  sport 
on  a  rare  holiday. 


NOVELS.* 

ENGLISH  detective  novels  cannot  usually  be  looked  on  in 
the  light  of  "  happy  thoughts."  In  the  first  place,  the  authors 
have  not  the  peculiar  talent  or  patience  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  work  out  the  story  backwards,  so  that  every  link  in  the 
chain  may  be  well  proportioned  and  complete,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  too  blundering  to  turn  out  good  de- 
tectives. Dogged  persistence  does  characterize  it,  but  not  the 
flair  so  essential  to  the  successful  discovery  of  crime.  The  Black 
Box  Murder  is,  however,  more  readable  than  its  fellows,  though 
it  teems  with  faults  and  absurdities.  The  first  and  crowning  act 
of  impossibility  ascribed  to  any  of  the  characters  is  the  stoical 
demeanour  of  the  heroine,  Miss  Simpkinson,  at  the  Paris  railway 
station,  when  the  Custom-House  officials,  on  examining  her  black 
box,  disclosed  the  dead  body  of  an  elderly  lady,  instead  of  the 
photographic  apparatus  which  Miss  Simpkinson  expected  to  find 
there.  And,  if  this  unpleasant  spectacle  were  not  enough  to 
startle  the  most  well-balanced  nerves,  Miss  Simpkinson  at  once 
recognized  the  corpse  to  be  that  of  a  friend  whom  she  had  left 
behind  her  two  days  before  at  Southend.  Yet,  like  the  widow  of 
the  "  warrior,"  she  "  nor  swooned  nor  uttered  cry,"  but  instantly 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  murderer  and  the  line  of  conduct  she 
would  herself  take  in  her  official  examination.  This  was  being 
"  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall  "  with  a  vengeance  !  And 
the  real  culprit  is  a  match  for  her  in  self-control.  It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  supposed  teller  of  the  tale,  a 
member  of  a  private  inquiry  office  in  London,  would  be  allowed 
by  the  French  police  to  meddle  quite  so  much  in  their  affairs,  and 
whether  they  would  not  have  scented  out  the  pencilled  "  P.  H." 
on  the  black-box  label  much  sooner  than  any  Englishman  that 
ever  was  born  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  sagacity  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem 
has  deteriorated  since  the  days  of  M.  Lecoq.  A  second  weakness 
in  the  tale  is  the  treatment  of  these  initials,  which  play  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  are  continually  being  referred  to.  If  the  reader 
will  compare  the  facsimile  on  p.  49  with  that  on  211,  he  will  see 
that,  though  the  reproduction  is  supposed  to  be  exact,  the  letters 
are  really  entirely  dissimilar,  and  that  the  P.  in  both  is  absolutely 
unlike  the  P.  on  p.  95.  The  letters  should  have  been  printed 
from  the  same  block  to  secure  perfect  similarity.  Besides  this, 
no  detective  that  knew  his  business  would  ever  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  tumbled  bed  that  "  looked  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in." 
As  a  great  French  writer  long  ago  remarked,  the  only  way  to 
make  a  bed  look  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in  is  to  sleep  in  it ;  but 
this  elementary  axiom  of  murder  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  un- 
known to  the  gifted  murderer.  In  spite  of  his  aplomb,  presence 
of  mind,  and  general  foresight,  this  superior  person  had  his  limi- 
tations. It  entirely  failed  to  strike  him  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  might  as  well  acknowledge  himself  a  murderer 
at  once  as  prove  an  alibi  by  confessing  that  he  had  passed  his 
night — where  he  did  pass  it.  But  the  best  of  us  are  apt  to  err, 
and  the  clergyman  was  too  new  to  his  work  to  be  quite  perfect 
in  his  trade.  Lastly,  the  first  duty  of  a  detective  is  surely  to 
hold  his  tongue,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  of  "  scoring  off"  his 
opponents  before  the  proper  time  ;  but  our  author  repeatedly  im- 
perils his  chances  of  success,  and  indeed  his  own  life,  by  his  folly 
in  this  respect.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  interesting  and 
readable  enough,  and  will  carry  the  traveller  lightly  over  the 
weary  miles  between  London  and  Peterborough. 

Those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's 
novels  are  aware  that  the  glories  of  his  language  will  not  always 
stand  examination.  Here,  for  instance,  on  the  very  first  page  of 
Divided  Lives  is  a  sentence  that  will  stir  the  heart's  blood  of  all 
sentient  beings,  and  will  cause  the  pulses  of  the  coldest  to  thrill : — 
"  The  spring  sky  had  got  a  translucent  daffodil  colour,  as  though 
the  sunken  sun  had  dropped  into  some  awful  cauldron  of  ruin." 
And,  again,  "  that  day  had  been  the  wedding-day  of  the  woman 
whose  smile  had  once  fed  his  being,  whose  glance  had  possessed 
the  power  to  dizzy  him  with  a  delicious  vertigo,  whose  touch 
had  held  for  him  the  electric  energy  no  wisdom  can  explain,  and 
no  rhapsody  can  fitly  portray."  Instead  of  being  grateful  to  any 
circumstance  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  sensation  of  vertigo 
— so  little  prized  by  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  or 
journey  along  the  land  in  railways — Mr.  Hubert  Throckmorton 
is  brokenhearted  at  the  loss  of  Miss  Angela  Laight,  "  married 
that  afternoon  to  a  man  toward  whom  her  matrimonial  motive 
must  have  been  sordid  in  the  extreme."  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  merely  broke  off'  her  engagement  to  Hubert  Throckmorton 
and  declined  to  see  him  again  because  a  mutual  friend  pointed 
out  a  child  and  its  mother  as  Throckmorton's  illegitimate  pro- 
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perty.  Like  all  heroines  of  novels,  the  trust  she  puts  in  people 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  closeness  of  her  relations  with 
them.  She  believes  in  Hubert's  guilt,  and  promptly  marries  the 
real  culprit  in  the  matter,  who  bears  the  astonishing  name  of 
Bleakly  Voght.  Then  follows  a  time  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Fawcett  as  one  of  "  grievous  worritment,"  to  Angela,  and  of 
fruitful  literary  effort  to  Hubert,  who  produces  a  poem, "  the  bulk 
of  a  novel,"  entitled  Glenalvan.  This  gives  Mr.  Fawcett  a  chance 
to  interpolate  some  unfavourable  remarks  upon  English  poets, 
which  he  is  not  slow  to  take.  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
is  "  an  over-estimated  literary  snarl  "  ;  Mr.  Swinburne  has  become 
"  monotonous  "  with  his  "  fatal  recent  decadence  "  ;  Mr.  Browning 
is  a  "pietist  genius  and  poseur  combined,  a  brilliant  yet  in- 
solently lazy  poet."  The  glory  of  these  effete  writers  was  but 
as  "  the  immense  pallor  of  a  moonlit  sea "  to  that  of  Glenalvan, 
but  in  spite  of  this  fact  it  fell  flat  at  first ;  and  required  the 
assistance  of  a  review  in  an  influential  paper  before  its  power 
could  be  "  fleetly  realized  "  by  the  public.  If  Mr.  Throckmorton 
could  only  have  been  content  with  the  triumphs  of  his  pen,  he 
would  have  spared  himself  a  good  deal  of  worritment,  but  un- 
luckily one  day  he  pined  for  field  sports.  Mr.  Bleakly  Voght 
pined  for  them,  too,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place ;  the 
two  met  and  exchanged  hard  words.  Mr.  Throckmorton's  gun 
struck  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  went  off  (so  he  said),  Mr.  Voght 
fell,  and,  not  unnaturally  recognizing  some  relation  between 
cause  and  effect,  denounced  Throckmorton  as  his  murderer. 
Another  period  of  "  grievous  worritment  "  ensues,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  murderer  is  discovered  to  be  Voght's  servant,  the 
brother  of  the  betrayed  girl,  who  had  gone  out  intending  to  shoot 
his  master,  and  had  fired  at  precisely  the  same  instant  that 
Throckmorton's  gun  had  gone  oft".  Verily  fiction  is  stranger  than 
truth !  So  there  being  neither  legal  nor  moral  impediment  further  to 
sunder  these  Divided  Lives,  they  agreed  to  unite,  and  to  hold  each 
other  dearer  for  "  destiny's  trying  delays."  Such  is  the  epitome 
of  Mr.  Fawcett's  book.  "  It  may  be  dull,  but  I'm  not  complain- 
ing," and  at  all  events  the  elegant  vocabulary  of  the  reader  is 
sensibly  enlarged  by  its  perusal. 

Barbara  Allan  opens  the  gate  to  a  very  prosy  and  commonplace 
world  in  comparison  with  the  realms  of  magnificence  we  have 
lately  been  studying.  From  no  point  of  view  can  the  story  be 
said  to  be  very  exciting,  yet  it  is  cleverly  and  carefully  told,  and 
bears  abundant  evidence  of  good  workmanship.  Pious-tongued 
and  defrauding  elders  are  not  so  common  in  fiction  as  they  once 
were,  and  the  portrait  of  the  decadence  of  Provost  Allan,  which 
begins  with  the  inner  man  and  ends  with  the  outer,  is  sober  and 
well  drawn.  That  of  Baillie  Whittet,  his  friend,  and  the  candi- 
date for  Barbara's  hand,  is  not  quite  so  consistent.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  a  man  who  had  led  a  narrow  and  sordid  (and  not  very 
honest)  life  till  he  was  fifty  would  suddenly  become  all  that  was 
high-minded  and  chivalrous  through  falling  in  love  with  a  young 
girl.  The  traditions  of  men's  habits  bind  them  down  in  spite  of 
their  wishes,  and  few  can  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  as  com- 
pletely from  the  burden  of  their  sins  as  did  Baillie  Whittet. 
Barbara  and  her  two  old  aunts  are  pleasant  and  natural,  but  with- 
out anything  very  distinctive  about  them.  Still,  Miss  Cleland 
knows  what  she  is  writing  about,  and  can  lend  a  certain  interest 
to  the  homely  scenes  she  describes  by  virtue  of  her  plain  and 
straightforward  manner  of  telling  about  them. 

Nothing  more  innocent  and  ignorant  ever  was  written  than 
A  Happy  Wooing,  by  Miss  Cliffe  Halliday.  It  is  quite  beautiful 
to  see  her  faith  in  the  young  aristocrat  with  the  dark  blue  eyes 
who  is  all  powerful  in  every  relation  of  life,  who  by  a  careless 
word  had  "changed  a  plain  woman  into  a  professional  beauty, 
had  given  a  name  and  a  banking  account  to  an  obscure  and 
mediocre  actress"  (a  distinctly  unjustifiable  act,  by  the  way), 
"  had  made  the  fortune  of  a  novel,  had  saved  a  tottering  play." 
The  professional  beauty,  the  actress,  and  the  play  have  to  be 
taken  on  trust ;  but  ample  evidence  is  given  us  about  the  novel. 
The  all-powerful  young  man,  Mr.  Silver,  had  a  friend,  one  Adam 
Ash,  who  wrote  a  novel.  Like  other  novels,  before  and  since,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  publisher  ;  and  Adam  was  in  such  despair  he 
put  a  revolver  to  his  head.  In  this  critical  situation  he  was 
discovered  (through  the  keyhole)  by  two  friends  of  Mr.  Silver's — 
the  Miss  Moneys,  heiresses,  from  the  South  Pacific.  They  force 
an  entrance,  confiscate  the  revolver,  and  call  surreptitiously  on 
the  publishers  on  the  way  home  to  arrange  the  financial  part  of 
the  matter  and  to  dictate  a  letter,  by  which  the  publishers,  in  the 
most  artless  manner,  inform  Mr.  Ash  that  their  clerk  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  not  only  would  they  give  him  200/.  for  his  book, 
but  would  publish  it  at  once.  On  top  of  this  Mr.  Silver  "  gave 
out  his  intention  of  calling  on  Messrs.  Sawyer  &  Sharp.  They 
would  listen  to  his  opinion  with  something  more  than  respect, 
and  he  would  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  The  Fatal  Secret  and 
its  gifted  author  ;  and  the  book  should  be  puffed  and  advertised 
in  every  quarter  as  no  three-volume  novel  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  ever  been  puffed  and  advertised  before"  (vol.  i.  p.  138).  And 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Before  The  Fatal  Secret  even  ap- 
peared "  the  word  had  gone  forth  to  '  write  up  '  the  book  :  and  so 
its  publishers  cheerfully  set  to  work  to  advertise  its  appearance, 
regardless  of  expense  (vol.  i.  p.  290).  This,  no  doubt,  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  outside  world  regards 
literary  transactions.  Nothing  is  ever  accepted  on  its  own 
merit ;  no  publisher's  reader  ever  lias  sufficient  instinct  or  gains 
sufficient  experience  to  know  bad  from  good ;  still  less  does 
such  a  thing  exist  as  honest  and  disinterested  criticism.  Yet 
the  work  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be  what  the  detestable  slang 
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of  the  day  would  describe  as  "an  epoch-making "  work.  The  social 
part  of  A  Happy  Wooing  is  equal  to  the  description  of  literary 
matters  in  the  felicity  with  which  the  author  lays  down  the  law 
on  subjects  of  which  she  knows  little.  The  two  Miss  Moneys  are 
an  aunt  and  a  niece  fabulously  rich  and  young  enough  to  be  very 
attractive.  Indeed  the  aunt,  a  model  of  grace  and  refinement,  is 
habitually  spoken  of  by  a  young'  man  of  the  aristocracy  as  "  toppin' 
fun"  ;  while  she  increases  his  already  high  opinion  of  her  by  one 
day  inquiring  if  he  is  not  a  "  Jubilee  Juggins."'  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  delicate  wit  scattered  about,  as  well  as  some  rapturous  de- 
scriptions of  ladies'  dresses.  The  meanest  intelligence  guesses,  on 
the  lirst  page,  that  the  elder  Miss  Money  is  not  the  younger's  aunt, 
but  her  sister,  and  she  has  assumed  this  disguise  in  order  to  dis- 
pense with  a  chaperon.  The  division  of  the  South  Pacific  wealth 
is  a  little  puzzling ;  for  when,  on  the  same  day,  the  two  Miss 
Moneys  refuse  the  two  young  men  who  think  them  "  toppin'  fun,'' 
one  sister  says  to  her  suitor,  "  It  is  Jane  who  is  the  heiress  " ; 
while  the  other  remarks,  "  It  all  belongs  to  Minnie."  However, 
on  the  dav  that  both  are  united  to  the  men  of  their  hearts — Mr. 
Ash  and  his  advertising  medium,  Mr.  Silver — the  mystery  is 
cleared  up  by  their  black  man  of  business  from  the  South  Pacific. 
It  is  announced  by  him  that  Mr.  Money,  late  guano  exporter, 
had  a  holy  horror  of  interested  marriages ;  so  this  artless  person 
resolved  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  daughters  falling  a  prey 
to  fortune-hunters  by  making  three  wills — one  genuine,  to  be  left 
in  the  island,  dividing  the  money,  and  two  sham  ones,  which  he 
gave  to  each  of  his  daughters,  bequeathing  in  each  the  money  to 
the  other,  so  that  she  might  "forget  the  real  will,"  and,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  declare  to  all  and  sundry  that  she  was  a 
pauper.  Was  ever  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  strung  together  ? 
The  book  has  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  except  that  it  is  harmless ; 
but  it  is  dull  and  unreal,  and  generally  vulgar. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  MOSTLY  AMERICAN.* 

MR.  COLLAR'S  book  is  excellent  in  design,  though  scarcely 
so  original  as  he  appears  to  think.  It  contains  some  fifty 
pages  of  Latin  text,  consisting  of  a  condensed  account  of  the  seven 
kings  of  Rome,  and  of  selections  from  Nepos,  Caesar,  and  Cicero. 
These  selections  are  divided  into  paragraphs  of  convenient  length, 
and  to  each  section  there  are  two  sets  of  English-Latin  exercises 
based  on  the  text,  one  consisting  of  short  sentences  for  reading  in 
class,  the  other  being  a  reproduction,  with  varied  constructions,  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  original  passage.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  to  be  turned  into  Latin  prose.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Collar  has  given  much  thought  and  labour  to  working  out  his 
idea,  and  the  result  is  a  very  satisfactory  book.  The  exercises 
are  carefully  graduated  in  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  practice  in  Latin  composition  is  got  out  of  each 
passage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Collar  did  not  abstain 
from  the  practice,  which  is  becoming  too  common  among  com- 
pilers of  school-books,  of  writing  a  preface  on  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  the  subject  with  which  the  book  deals, 
lie  quotes  a  familiar  passage  from  Ascham  on  the  benefits 
of  retranslation,  and  then  proceeds  to  assume  that  "  for  three 
hundred  years  we  have  neglected  the  wise  words  of  the  old 
schoolmaster,"  and  so  forth;  in  fact,  that  from  the  death 
of  Ascham  until  the  coming  of  Mr.  Collar  teachers  of  Latin 
have  misunderstood  their  trade.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Collar 
that  in  England,  at  any  rate,  teachers  of  the  better  sort  have 
been  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  retranslation,  and  we  could 
show  him  half  a  dozen  Latin  school-books  whose  purpose  is  to 
teach  Latin  writing  by  a  method  akin  to  his  own.  But  no  one 
can  resent  his  artless  pride  in  his  discovery,  or  rediscovery.  He 
writes  in  no  arrogant  tone — rather  in  naive  unconsciousness  that 
he  is  advancing  any  extraordinary  claims  to  consideration.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  could  not  puff  his  own  wares  without  depreciating 
a  work  which  he  does  not  name,  but  which  is  evidently  T.  K. 
Arnold's  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  For  years 
this  book  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  guides  to  sound 
scholarship,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  when  Mr.  Collar's  work, 
good  as  it  is,  is  furnishing  wrappers  for  its  inevitable  successor. 

Mr.  Hogue's  work  on  Attic  irregular  verbs  lays  no  claim  to 
originality,  but  it  should  be  useful  as  a  school-book.  It  gives 
tolerably  full  information  on  points  of  accidence,  meaning,  and 
syntax,  and  also  the  chief  derivatives,  both  Greek  and  English,  of 
each  verb.  Some  very  odd  words  are  included  among  the 
English  derivatives,  the  most  absurd  being  "  sozodont,"  which 
he  gravely  puts  down  under  o-o>fo>.  Why  not  also  include  the 
advertising  hairdresser's  "  caloplokamous  fluid,"  and  that  grim 
word  "  ecoscevephoron,"  which  one  now  and  then  sees  painted  on 
a  furniture  van  ?  A  certain  amount  of  casual  information  is 
given  parenthetically ;  for  instance,  under  pa\n  we  find  vital  and 

*  Practical  Latin  Composition.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  Head- 
master, Roxburg  Latin  School.    Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose;  their  Forms,  Prominent  Meanings, 
and  Important  Compounds  ;  together  with  Lists  of  Related  Words  and 
English  Derivatives.  By  Addison  Hogue,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.    Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Euripidei — fphigenia  among  the  Taurians.  Edited  by  Isaac  Flagg. 
Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Ovid—Tristia.  Book  III.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  S.  G. 
Owen,  M. A.,  formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Oxford: 
<j  Clarendon  Press. 


viKaa>,  r)TTa  and  r)TTaop.ai.  If  students  are  to  work  steadily 
through  the  book,  and  not  merely  use  it  as  a  book  of  reference, 
stab  information  may  help  them  to  acquire  a  vocabulary,  but  in 
that  case  it  should  be  given  more  systematically.  It  is  a  little 
odd  that  the  compiler  of  a  book  of  this  kind  should  not  have 
seen  Mr.  Rutherford's  New  Phrynichits — which  appeared,  we  fancy, 
at  least  eight  years  ago — until  he  had  almost  finished  his  task. 
A  writer  on  Attic  forms  can  hardly  be  called  fully  equipped 
without  some  knowledge  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Flagg's  edition  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  is  a  respectable 
school  edition,  and  no  more.  The  notes  explain  all  that  needs 
explanation,  and  a  good  deal  that  does  not,  and  they  contain  far 
too  much  translation.  Taking  the  Parodos  as  an  example,  we  find 
that  a  tolerably  intelligent  youth  might  prepare  his  lesson  with 
very  little  use  of  his  lexicon.  Not  merely  words,  but  passages 
several  lines  long  which  present  no  sort  of  difficulty,  are  trans- 
lated, and  often  very  nicely  translated  ;  but  an  edition  for  school 
use  is  not  the  place  for  these  literary  essays.  A  good  translation 
of  the  text  may  with  advantage  be  set  before  boys  when  they 
have  worked  out  the  meaning  for  themselves ;  as  an  aid  to  prepa- 
ration it  only  encourages  idleness.  Mr.  Flagg's  introduction  is 
open  to  similar  criticism.  It  is  about  as  long  as  the  play  itself. 
It  deals  with  the  legend,  the  plot  and  construction  of  the  play, 
the  metres,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  overloaded  with  more  or  less 
irrelevant  matter,  and  spoilt  as  an  instrument  of  teaching  by 
attempts  at  fine  writing.  If  it  were  cut  down  to  half  its  present 
length  it  would  be  very  much  more  useful  than  it  actually  is. 
As  the  notes  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  accompany- 
ing A-olume,  containing  the  text  alone,  will  be  found  convenient 
for  use  in  class. 

Mr.  Owen's  little  volume  of  Ovid,  Tristia,  III.,  is  an  excellent 
school  edition.  The  notes  give  all  needful  help  towards  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  and  those  on  Roman  topography,  in  III.  I,  are 
excellent.  Many  editors  of  classical  texts  might  learn  a  useful 
lesson  on  the  necessary  difference  between  school  editions  and 
editions  for  scholars  by  comparing  this  work  with  Mr.  Owen's 
recently  published  critical  edition  of  the  Tristia. 


RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.* 

WE  have  hardly  more  than  one  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Curzon's 
book  on  Central  Asia,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  no  large  allowance.  The  dedication  "  To  the  great  army  of 
Russophobes  who  mislead  others,  and  Russophiles  whom  others 
mislead,  I  dedicate  this  book,  which  will  be  found  equally  disre- 
spectful to  the  ignoble  terrors  of  the  one  and  the  perverse  com- 
placency of  the  others."  We  happen  ourselves  to  be  in  a  good 
position  for  judging  this  performance,  being  neither  Russophobe 
nor  Russophil,  and  having  for  a  good  many  years  laboured  in 
the  direction  on  which  Mr.  Curzon  announces  his  progress.  But 
the  form  of  his  proclamation  is  perhaps  a  little  too  suggestive  of 
the  clever  young  man  who,  having  taken  "  all  the  prizes  at  Oxford 
College,  which  is  the  best  college  in  the  world  "  (it  was  "  the  other 
shop  "  in  the  original,  but  no  matter),  having  been  provided  with 
the  advantages  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  a  pocket  full  of  money 
to  make  the  grand  tour,  comes  home  to  set  everybody  on  both  sides 
right.  Never  was  a  more  erroneous  impression  given  by  bush  of 
wine.  Mr.  Curzon  does,  indeed,  here  and  there  somewhat  partake 
of  that  infallibility  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  youngest,  and  he 
has  small  bursts  here  and  there  of  very  nice  writing  which  dimly 
suggest  (and  very  pleasant  memories,  too)  the  dome  of  the  Rad- 
clifie,  and  the  little  desks  in  the  old  Divinity  School,  and  the  Essays 
which  a  man  used  to  send  in  with  ingenious  mottos  chosen  from 
recondite  literature.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  and  on  the 
whole  the  book  is  a  really  excellent  specimen  of  political  travel, 
full  of  learning  and  information,  without  being  over-stuffed  with 
either,  light  and  pleasantly  written  without  "  travellers'  thorn- 
crackling,"  patriotic  without  spread-eagleism,  and  polite  to 
foreigners  without  xenomania.  It  is  certainly  the  best  book  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  England  on  the  subject ;  and  that  by  no  means 
merely  or  even  chiefly  because  it  is  the  latest. 

The  measureless  lying  of  the  Russophiles,  whom  Mr.  Curzon 
in  the  dedication  kindly  lets  off  as  "  misled,"  has  appeared  no- 
where better  than  in  the  fact  that  they  have  already  claimed  Mr. 
Curzon  himself  as  a  witness  on  the  Russian  side.  The  excuse  for 
this  is  that,  like  sensible  people  in  general  and  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular, he  disclaims  the  notion  that  a  reasonable  Englishman 
dislikes  Russians  as  Russians,  or  a  reasonable  Russian  dislikes 
Englishmen  as  Englishmen  ;  that  he  admits  to  the  full  that 
Russian  rule,  however  sanguinary  in  its  installation,  and  however 
crooked  the  diplomatic  ways  which  precede  it,  means  the  putting 
down  of  anarchy  and  the  introduction  of  civilization ;  and  that 
he  also  admits  to  the  full  that  England  has  herself  to  blame  for 
the  deboires  of  the  past  and  the  dangers  of  the  future — that  her 
own  blindness,  shilly-shallying,  and  reluctance  to  draw  the 
knightly  sword  before  blowing  feeble  blasts  of  irresolute  defiance 
on  the  horn  are  far  more  culpable  than  the  fraud  and  force  of 
Russia.  So  says  he,  and  so  say  all  of  us  who  keep  our  brains. 
But  no  Englishman  that,  wo  know  of  has,  while  keeping  correct 
form  of  speech,  expressed  himself  more  unhesitatingly  about  the 
conduct  of  Russia.  He  condemns  SkobelefTs  blood-bath  at 
Geok  Tepe  almost  more  severely  than  we  could  do  ourselves ; 

*  Russia  in  Ce  itral  Asia.  By  the  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  M.P.  London  ; 
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for  the  Cromwellian  policy  lias,  no  doubt,  often  answered  well  in 
such  cases,  and  particularly  in  this  case.  He  speaks  somewhere 
of  a  certain  diplomatic  engagement  as  one  "which  only  a  Russian 
diplomatist  could  bring  himself  to  give,  and  only  an  English  one 
could  bring  himself  to  believe.''  And  these  are  his  words  as  to 
the  Stolietoff  mission  : — 

It  shattered  the  pretty  theory  of  the  British  Russophiles  like  a  house  of 
cards.  That  a  Power  at  peace  with  ourselves,  in  the  face  of  an  old  stand- 
ins;  engagement  that  Afghanistan  should  remain  outside  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  and  with  the  ink  upon  a  fresh  international  agreement  [the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  known  by  StolietoS  to  be  signed]  scarcely  dry,  should 
deliberately  instigate  to  war  an  ally  of  our  own,  and  throw  the  shield  of 
its  patronage  over  a  couise  of  the  meanest  chicane,  was  more  than  the 
most  devoted  partisan  could  stomach.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  good  faith  of 
Russia  has  never,  on  either  side  in  politics,  found  an  honest  spokesman 
since. 

We  can  only  say,  borrowing  partly  from  Colonel  Macartney, 
"Faith,  then,  there's  a  many  dishonest  ones"  ;  arid,  ■wishing  these 
dishonest  ones  joy  of  Mr.  Curzon,  we  quit  that  part  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Curzon  (as  people  who  do  not  forget  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  magazine  articles  may  remember)  acquired  his  actual  experi- 
ence of  things  Central  Asian  when  the  Transcaspian  Railway  was 
formally  opened  to  Samarcand  last  year,  and  when  he  formed 
part  of  a  small  company  of  tourists  "Cooked  "  by  the  SocitSte  des 
Wagons  Lits,  and  sanctioned  (not,  in  Mr.  Curzon's  case,  with- 
out immense  out-reeling  of  red  tape  and  great  searchings  of 
heart)  by  the  numerous  Russian  authorities  wrho  have  to  do 
with  the  matter.  For  passports  (and  those,  too,  things  com- 
pared to  which  the  ordinary  passport  is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper 
costing  nothing  and  worth  nothing)  are  very  real  things  in 
Transcaspia,  and  many  a  tourist  has  been  stopped  and  left  to 
foam  at  the  mouth  in  his  book  afterwards  for  want  of  them. 
The  line,  however,  has  been  repeatedly  described  by  newspaper 
Correspondents  and  travellers ;  and,  though  Mr.  Curzon's  re- 
marks on  it  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  and  are  agreeable  read- 
ing for  all,  they  do  not  contain  novel  information  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter.  On  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Tashkent 
he  is,  if  not  absolutely  novel,  newer.  But  even  where  he  is 
actually  recounting  travel  he  has  an  eye  to  the  second  part  of  his 
title,  "  The  Anglo-Russian  Question  "  ;  and  thereafter  he  has  three 
long  chapters,  amounting  to  fully  one-third  of  his  book,  on  this 
general  question  and  the  bearing  of  his  own  observations  and 
those  of  others  upon  it. 

These  views  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  which  have  often 
been  urged  here,and  which,  with  modifications  of  personal  opinion, 
are  held  by  most  people  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  the  enor- 
mous revolution  of  theory  and  practice  which  has  taken  place  of 
very  late  years  in  the  highest  political  and  military  quarters  of  India. 
AVhere  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  welter  of  wrangling  between 
"  forwards  "  and  "  backwards,"  with  occasionally  a  vain  effort  to 
get  the  Home  Government  to  appreciate  the  situation,  there  has 
now  for  some  time  past  been  a  plan  of  operations  arranged  for 
almost  every  contingency,  and  in  no  few  respects  actually  carried 
out.  Briefly,  then,  Mr.  Curzon  thinks,  and  has  good  reason  for 
thinking,  that,  while  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  would  now  be  a 
very  perilous  thing  for  the  Russians,  it  is  deliberately  contem- 
plated by  them,  not  so  much  with  any  definite  hope  of  actual 
conquest,  as  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  paralysing  England  in 
Europe.  He  sketches  the  well-known  plans  for  such  an  invasion, 
and  comments  on  the  curious  delusion  about  Indian  risings  which 
all  Russians  entertain,  and  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  some 
Frenchmen.  Then  he  goes  off  into  the  question  what  England 
should  do  in  case  of  a  further  Russian  advance.  His  views  on 
the  Afghan  part  of  this  question  are  mainly,  though  by  no  means 
wholly,  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  referred  to,  especially 
as  regards  the  earnestness  with  which  he  deprecates  a  premature 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  plan  of  actual  conterminous  marches 
between  British  and  Russian  Afghanistan.  So,  also,  when  he 
comes  to  Persia,  he  follows  good  authority  in  regarding  Northern 
Persia  as  past  praying  for  (though  he  considers  the  possession  of 
Khorassan  by  Russia  as  the  greatest  of  dangers,  because  of  the 
provision  of  supplies  thus  afforded),  but  urging  the  extension  of 
a  corresponding  and  counterbalancing  supremacy  for  England  in 
Southern  Persia,  and  especially  in  Seistan  and  along  the  Gulf. 
Here,  also,  readers  of  the  Saturday  Heview  will  be  not  unprepared 
for  his  views.  And  he  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  hear  of 
expelling  Russia  from  the  Khanates  or  from  once-independent 
Turkestan — in  which,  indeed,  he  is  right  enough,  for  it  is  too  late. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go  there,  even  if  we  could  turn 
Russia  out ;  and  that  being  the  case,  we  could  not  prevent  her 
from  coming  back. 

Although  in  some  slight  respects  we  may  differ  wit  li  Mr.  ( 'ttrzon 
(for  instance,  as  to  the  "  blessings  of  civilization,"  whether  they  are 
illustrated  by  Geok  Tepe  or  by  Ganjam)  ;  and  while  we  think  that, 
like  some  other  people,  he  has  not  entirely  cleared  up  bis  mind  as  to 
what  he  would  do,  say,  if  he  were  dictator  to-morrow,  and  Colonel 
Alikhanoff  tried  to  do  Penjdeh  over  again,  we  recommend  his 
book  very  heartily.  It  is.  as  becomes  the  work  of  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  man  of  the  world,  amply  furnished  with  statistics  and 
bibliography,  with  extracts  of  treaties  and  chronological  tables, 
lint,  what  is  much  more  important,  it  also  contains  a  lucid  view 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  plenty  of  sound  and  sensible 
argument  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  that  si  ate,  the  duties 
which  it  imposes,  and  so  forth.  We  only  hope  that  it  will  find 
more  readers  than  books  of  the  kind  usually  have.    By  all  means 


let  us  wish  with  Mr.  Curzon  a  future  of  beneficence,  and  even  of 
splendour,  to  the  Central  Asian  dominion  of  the  Czar.  We  are, 
we  repeat,  not  aware  that  any  sane  Englishman  wishes  anything 
else,  or  has  any  further  petition  to  make  of  that  august  monarch 
than  that  he  will  cease  to  reward  his  servants  for  putting,  or 
trying  to  put,  their  hands  into  our  pockets.  To  all  Central  Asia, 
properly  so-called,  Russia  is  quite  welcome.  She  is  not  welcome 
to  Afghanistan,  she  is  not  welcome  to  Persia  (even  Northern 
Persia),  and  we  should  more  decidedly  than  Mr.  Curzon  does 
intimate  to  her  that  any  further  advance  southwards  will  mean 
war  out  of  hand  and  immediate.  But  that  is  the  extent  of  our 
Russophobia — a  surely  harmless  desire  to  keep  the  honest  man  out 
of  the  closets  which  are,  or  which  open  into,  our  own.  No  one,  it 
would  seem,  can  be  much  more  certain  than  Mr.  Curzon  himself 
that  the  honest  man  will  want  a  great  deal  of  keeping  out,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  sleep  with  at  least  one  eye  open,  and  at 
least  one  fist  clenched,  if  we  wish  not  to  wake  and  find  that  he 
has  got  in,  and  that  our  hands,  in  a  different  sense  frc  m  his,  are 
in  our  pockets. 


THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY.* 

THIS  Dictionary  appears  with  the  names  of  a  most  extensive 
staff  of  collaborators.  Without  disputing  the  competence  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  special  subjects  which  are  mentioned  under 
their  names,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  names  are  mostly 
unknown  to  us.  That  may  be  due  to  our  British  ignorance.  The 
Editor-in-chief  is  Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  comparative  philologist. 
We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  not  perfectly 
competent  to  edit  an  English  Dictionary ;  nevertheless  the  days 
are  past  Avhen  Sanskrit  was  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  all 
Aryan  languages,  and  every  one  who  knew  Sanskrit  was  expected 
to  know  and  to  teach  comparative  philology  by  nature.  Philology, 
however,  is  not  the  main  strength  of  this  Dictionary.  What  it 
turns  out  to  be  is  an  improved  Imperial  Dictionary,  with  the 
technical  element  considerably  reinforced,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  much  condensed  philology  worked  in.  The  copyright  of  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  has  been  in  some  way  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work,  and  terms  have  also  been  made 
with  the  owners  of  certain  American  copyrights  alleged  to  have 
been  infringed  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  itself.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  Imperial  Dictionary  has  surrendered  or  merged  its 
separate  existence  and  rights  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
practical  effect  can  be  much  less  than  a  fusion. 

One  warning  must  be  given  to  students  of  the  language — 
a  warning  which  is  to  some  extent  conveyed  by  the  title,  but 
which  might  be  overlooked.  This  Dictionary  aims  at  being 
an  "  encyclopedic  lexicon."  It  is  (like  the  Imperial  Dictionary) 
illustrated  with  pretty  frequent  woodcuts,  and  the  letterpress 
goes  into  scientific  and  technical  explanation,  often  with  minute 
detail.  The  philology  and  history  of  the  English  language,  as  a 
language,  take  a  secondary  rank.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  The  Century  Dictionary  competing  with  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.  It  does  not  purport 
to  do  the  same  work,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  will  be 
a  much  smaller  book  when  completed,  it  undertakes  various 
things  which  a  philological  dictionary,  not  being  encyclopedic, 
purposely  leaves  aside.  Dr.  Murray's  work  has  been  "con- 
sulted" for  A  and  part  of  B.  For  the  future  Dr.  Murray  will 
have  in  return  whatever  advantage  he  can  get  by  consulting  Mr. 
"W  hitney,  or  rather  Mr,  Whitney's  collaborators.  From  such 
comparison  as  we  have  made  of  words  in  this  first  part  with  the 
same  words  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  think  this  will  be  very  much.  We  have  written 
"  consulted"  iii  quotation  marks  for  a  reason.  Mr.  Whitney 
and  his  staff,  whom  we  shall  now  take  leave  to  call  the 
Centurions,  have  done  less  or  more  than  consulting  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  in  the  ordinary  sense.  We  look  out  Anastatic,  the 
name  of  a  facsimile  printing  process  now  pretty  well  super- 
seded. WTe  find  under  it  a  mistaken  explanation — namely, 
the  reference  of  the  name  to  the  idea  of  printing  from  a  raised 
plate  instead  of  reviving.  This  mistake  occurs  also  in  the 
earlier  issues  of  the  first  part  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  but 
is  corrected  in  later  copies.  Here,  then,  the  Centurions  have 
fallen  short  of  what  they  might  have  justly  done  in  the  way  of 
consultation.  But,  again,  the  season  of  the  year  moves  us  to 
look  out  All-halloivs,  with  its  offshoot  All-hallou-n-summer,  the 
good  name  of  a  good  thing,  whose  substance  we  have  been 
enjoying  for  sundry  days.  It  is  a  word  which  the  previous 
dictionary-makers  have  had  little  of  any  importance  to  say  to. 
Here  we  find  either  a  singular  coincidence  of  independent 
researches  in  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  result,  or 
a  little  group  of  articles  taken  straight  out  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  with  just  so  much  condensation  of  the  philology  as 
makes  them  fit  into  the  "encyclopedic"  scheme.  We  do  not 
charge  the  Centurions  with  an  unfair  use  of  Dr.  Murray's 
materials.  They  could  not  be  expected  not  to  profit  by  good 
work  done  before  them,  though  not  much  before;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  else,  in  some  cases,  they  could  have  used  it  at  all. 

*  The  Century  Dictionary:  mi  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English 
Language.  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  William  Dwjghc 
Whitney.  6  vols.  Vol.1.  New  York :  The  Century  Company  ;  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1889. 
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But  this  is  surely  a  little  more  than  consulting — as  we  under- 
stand consulting  "on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  usual 
hitherto,  as  between  scholars  and  gentlemen,  to  be  rather  more 
frank  and  full  in  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  of  borrowing. 

In  matters  of  literary  history  and  usage  the  Century  Dictionary 
is  altogether  too  meagre  and  too  vague  to  be  considered  mate- 
rially helpful  to  a  student.  Such  forms  of  citation  as  "Lamb, 
Elia"";  "Coleridge";  "  Carlyle,  Sartor  Besartus,  p.  40"  (what 
edition  ?)  ;  "  Hallam  " ;  "  Dickens  "  ;  "  Granville  "  ;  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  the  quotations  are  never  dated.  The  word 
Abide  is  illustrated  by,  among  other  things,  a  passage  from  some  one 
of  the  many  English  translations  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  of 
which  neither  the  date  nor  the  authorship  is  specified.  Such 
a  citation  is,  of  course,  absolutely  without  use  or  value.  It  proves 
only  that  the  word  was  used  by  somebody  at  some  time  within 
about  two  hundred  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  seek  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
will  find  a  neat  little  optical  essay  under  "  Aberrat  ion,"  a  definition 
of  the  absolute  zero  under  "  Absolute,"  the  latest  Italian  opinions 
(without  references)  about  Andrea  Ferrara  under  that  name 
(without  a  single  literary  example),  and  much  more  of  the  like 
sort.  They  may  learn  that,  "  though  the  adder  is  venomous,  its 
bite  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  fatal " ;  that  add,  attach,  ailix, 
annex,  are  different  words,  and  do  not  precisely  mean  the  same 
thing;  and  that  the  German  word  Abzug,  more  or  less  mis- 
pronounced, is  used  in  (British  or  American  ?)  metallurgy  to 
signify  "  the  first  scum  appearing  on  the  surface  of  lead  in  the 
cupel."  As  this  jumble  of  odds  and  ends  from  all  kinds  of  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  produced  by  enterprising  publishers,  and  a 
philologist  of  reputation  has  given  his  name  to  it  as  "  Editor-in- 
chief,"  we  must  assume  that  it  is  an  article  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  somewhere.  If  so,  let  it  be  made  and  sold  by  all  means. 
But  let  it  not  hold  itself  out  as  an  object  of  scientific  or  literary 
interest. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  SACRED  £ONG.» 

THIS  handsome  volume  contains  a  series  of  lyrical  pieces  of  a 
religious  character,  selected  from  the  poetry-  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  with  notes,  biographical  and  explanatory,  and  a  very 
brief  preface  by  the  present  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Mr.  Palgrave  says  plainly  that  his  first  aim  and  lead- 
ing principle  in  making  this  selection  has  been  "to  offer  poetry 
for  poet ry's  sake  "  ;  and  he  foresees,  we  must  admit  justly,  that 
many  of  his  readers  will  miss  poems  of  "  spiritual  aid  and  com- 
fort," as  well  as  those  which  tend  strictly  to  edification,  and  for 
this  omission  he  seems  hardly  to  make  a  sufficient,  or  sufficiently 
definite,  apology.  He  thinks  that  "  the  subtle  yet  powerful  aid 
of  melody  in  words  and  beauty  in  form  "  will  secure  effect  ually 
"  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  soul,"  which,  no  doubt, 
is  true,  but  does  not  quite  account  either  for  leaving  out  such 
poems  as 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross, 

which  most  readers  will  think  one  of  Watts's  most  happy  efforts, 
or  Miss  Elliott's  "Thy  will  be  done,"  nor  yet  for  including 
Keble's 

There  is  a  book  who  runs  may  read, 
which  leads  off  with  a  misquotation  from  the  Bible,  or  Smart's 

When  Israel's  ruler  on  the  royal  bed. 
True,  the  first-named  hymn  is  chiefly  calculated  for  "  spiritual 
aid  and  comfort,"  but  it  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  poetry 
in  its  composition,  and,  as  given  in  Watts's  Hymns,  not  as  in  The 
Book  of  Praise,  it  contains  a  verse  little  known,  but  well  worth 
quoting : — 

His  dyins  crimson  like  a  robe 
Spreads  o'er  his  body  on  the  tree  ; 
Then  I  am  dead  to  all  the  globe, 
And  all  the  globe  is  dead  to  me. 

This  comes  before  the  last  verse : — 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
We  also  miss  another  of  "Watts's  which  seems,  to  an  old- 
fashioned  taste  at  least,  to  contain  some  poetry,  although  it  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  and  appreciate  it  to  a  great 
extent  : — "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight."  'What  has  Mr. 
Palgrave  to  offer  us  better  than  this? 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dress'd  in  living  green : 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  roll'd  between. 

The  very  simplicity  of  "Watts  tends  to  blind  the  reader  to  his 
many  merits,  while,  no  doubt,  his  too  easy  flow  of  versification 
makes  a  careful  examination  of  all  his  work  a  serious  task.  As 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  shortcomings,  we  may 
note,  before  proceeding  to  examine  his  collection  more  closely, 
some  other  omissions,  for  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account. 
For  example,  we  should  expect  to  find  "  There  is  a  fountain  fill'd 
with  blood,"  because,  though  perhaps  controversial,  it  is 
thoroughly  poetical.  "We  could  have  better  understood  Lord 
Selborne's  omiseion  of  such  a  hymn,  but  we  find  it  in  its  place  in 
The  Book  of  Praise.    Doctrine  "has  not  prevented  Mr.  Palgrave 

•  The  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song.  Selected  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1889. 


from  printing  Toplady's  little  known  "Compared  with  Christ,  in 
all  beside."  As  another,  and  very  serious  omission,  we  may  note 
that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  given  us  no  example  of  Giles  Fletcher. 
True,  Fletcher  is  eccentric,  but  there  is  real  poetry  in  some  of 
his  compositions,  as,  for  example,  in  his  triumphal  hymn 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates, 

which  the  late  Dr.  Neale — no  mean  judge — considered  to  be 
among  the  most  beautiful  religious  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Among  modern  writers  we  do  not  find  anything  by  the 
lamented  Mrs.  Craik,  yet  .Mr.  Palgrave  lias  few  poems  liner  than 
her  "  Fishermen,  not  of  Galilee,"  or  her  "  Psalm  for  New  Year's 
Eve."  We  also  miss  the  Advent  hymn,  "  Lo  !  He  comes,"  a  work 
of  very  composite  origin.  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  "  is, 
no  doubt,  very  hackneyed,  but  we  can  hardly  comprehend  its 
omission,  or  that  of  Addison's  "  The  spacious  firmament  on 
high."  We  could  mention  others  that  most  people  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  collection  as  this,  but  may  try  to  explain  their 
absence  by  concluding  that  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  consider  their 
poetry  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  character.  Here,  of  course, 
every  one  has  his  own  opinion. 

Poetry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  defined  ;  but  all  poetry  must  have 
one  quality — it  must  be,  literally,  touching.  It  must  appeal 
directly  to  our  feelings.  And  this  is  more  true  of  religious 
poetry  than  of  any  other.  It  was  remarked  on  a  former  occasion 
when  Mr.  Palgrave  edited  a  volume  of  selected  eongs  and  lyrics 
that  he  left  out  certain  pathetic  verses  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  only  ingenious.  It  may  be  that  some  kinds  of  pathos  do 
not  touch  him  ;  but  pathos  of  almost  all  kinds  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  religious  poetry,  and  pervades  nine  out  of  ten 
successful  hymns — -being,  in  fact,  the  very  element  to  which  their 
success  in  touching  our  feelings  "is  owed.  To  a  religious  mind, 
no  doubt,  mere  doggerel,  if  it  puts  pious  thoughts  into  words,  may 
pass  for  poetry  ;  and  Mr.  Palgrave  is  right  in  having  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  abstract  his  mind  from  such  influences.  In 
the  result  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  carried  his  efforts  too 
far,  and  injured  his  book  by  so  doing.  Here,  however,  we  may 
cease  to  find  fault ;  and,  allowing  that  there  is  room  for  such  a 
volume  as  this  beside  The  Book  of  Praise,  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  its  contents. 

Mr.  Palgrave  begins  with  a  specimen  of  "  the  fine  flower  of 
expiring  Medievalism,"  in  an  ode  on  the  Nativity  by  William 
Dunbar.  It  is  little  known,  but  contains  some  beautiful  verses, 
as,  for  example  : — 

Who  ever  in  earth  heard  so  blythe  a  story, 

Or  tidings  of  so  great  felicity  ? 

As  how  the  garthe'  of  all  grace  and  glory, 

For  love  and  mercy  hath  ta'en  humanity. 

Mr.  Palgrave  explains  "  garthe" "  as  "  garden."  He  tells  us  of 
Dunbar  that  he  was  considered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  "a  poet  un- 
rivalled by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced."  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  led  off  with 
"  Hierusalem,  my  happy  home,"  the  more  so  because  it  appears 
to  be,  if  not  the  oldest  hymn  in  the  language,  at  any  rate  the 
oldest  still  in  constant  use.  The  extract  from  the  beautiful  de- 
votional poetry  of  Lord  Vaux  is  all  too  short.  The  two  sonnets, 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Shakspeare,  are  well  contrasted;  and 
Spenser's  poem  on  "  Heavenly  Love"  will  be  welcomed,  and  new 
to  many  readers.  The  twelfth  piece  in  the  collection  is  the  first 
which  can  be  strictly  described  as  a  hymn,  and  is  headed  "  O  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove."  It  is  anonymous,  and  apparently  so 
little  known  that  Lord  Selborne  has  overlooked  it.  The  last 
verse  may  be  quoted : — 

My  weary  wings,  sweet  Jesu,  mark, 

And  when  thou  thinkest  best 
Stretch  forth  Thy  arm  from  out  the  ark, 

And  take  me  to  Thy  rest. 

Of  this  poem  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  that  it  is  attributed  to  a 
certain  Nicholas  Postgate,  a  "  seminary  priest,"  who  was  put 
to  death  at  York  in  1679  for  exercising  illegal  priestly  functions. 
The  sixteenth  piece  is  also  anonymous ;  it  was  printed,  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  tells  us,  as  early  as  1 601,  and  therefore  would  appear 
to  be  older  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  This  we  have  already 
named  — 

Hierusalem,  my  happy  home— 

a  hymn  of  which  Lord  Selborne  remarks,  that  it  is  "  the  true 
English  source  of  all  the  New  Jerusalem  hymns  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries."  Mr.  Palgrave  seems  rather  to  regard 
it  as  an  echo  of  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani's  Ad  yerennis  vitce 
fontcm ;  but  the  resemblance,  except  of  a  few  verses,  is  not  close, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  of  direct  translation.  The  late 
Dr.  Neale  printed  it  in  a  little  volume  on  the  Joys  and  Glories  of 
Paradise,  from  the  manuscript  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  version  contains  some  stanzas  we  feel  sure  Mr.  Palgrave 
would  have  included  if  he  had  seen  them.  Dr.  Neale's  fourth 
verse  runs  thus  : — 

No  dampish  mist  is  seen  in  thee, 

No  cold  nor  darksome  night ; 
There  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun  ; 

There  God  himself  gives  light. 

And  towards  the  end,  in  addition  to  the  stanza  beginning 
"  Our  Lady  sings  Magnificat"  there  are  two  which  still  more 
clearly  show  marks  of  the  origin  of  the  hymn  among  the 
Elizabethan  Romanists.    In  the  first  there,  is  mention  of 
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St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austin,  and  of  "  Ould  Simeon  and  Zacharie," 
and  the  second  runs  thus  : — 

There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  mone 

And  cheerfullic  doth  singe 
With  blessed  saints,  whose  harmonie 

In  everie  street  doth  ringe. 

In  all,  Mr.  Palgrave's  version  consists  of  eleven  verses;  while  Dr. 
Neale  has  printed  twenty-six.  Our  ordinary  hymn-books  only, 
as  a  rule,  contain  about  half  a  dozen.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  a  friar  whose  initials  were  B.  P.,  but  so  far  he  has  not  been 
further  identified. 

"We  have  perhaps  delayed  too  long  over  what  is  probably  the 
oldest  of  English  hymns  still  in  use  ;  having  done  so  partly  be- 
cause Mr.  Palgrave  seems  to  have  hardly  appreciated  its  import- 
ance. But  there  is  so  much  in  this  volume  to  tempt  the  reader  to 
linger  and  learn,  that  we  must  be  content  to  indicate  briefly  its 
scope  and  Mr.  Palgrave's  undoubted  success  in  forming  for  us  a 
religious  anthology  of  the  highest  value.  Not  confining  himself 
solely  to  hymns,  but  ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
lyrical  verse,  he  is  able  to  introduce  his  readers  to  Henry 
Vaughan,  as  well  as  to  Herbert  andDonne,  and  others  who  are  better 
known,  and  to  comprehend  Milton's  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity,"  with 
Lady  Nairne's"  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  and  Clough's  Qui  Laborat  Orat, 
with  Lord  Tennyson's  dramatic  scene  "In  a  Children's  Hospital." 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  three  Tennyson  brothers,  as  well  as 
Lady  Tennyson,  represented  here.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
work  is  mainly  chronological.  Book  I.  ends  with  Shepherd,  who 
died  in  1739.  Book  II.  begins  with  Cowley,  includes  Ken,  Tate, 
Watts,  Toplady,  Wesley,  and  all  that  great  school  of  hymn-writers 
down  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  in  1825.  The  modern  school 
begins  in  Book  III.  with  Heber,  and  includes  a  large  selection 
from  Keble  and  many  beautiful  poems  of  later  and  even  contem- 
porary writers,  though  the  editor,  with  an  uncommon  modesty, 
lias  excluded  any  extracts  from  his  own  work.  The  biographical 
and  explanatory  notes  are  full  of  new  and  interesting  information 
over  which  it  would  be  only  too  easy  to  linger ;  and  the  volume 
concludes  with  an  index  of  first  lines  and  a  list  of  the  hymn- 
writers  quoted,  with  their  dates.  We  observe  that  Dr.  Horatius 
Bonar  is  mentioned  without  date,  as  if  still  living  ;  a  sweet  singer 
was  lost  to  the  Church  when  he  died  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  MEMORIES.* 

THE  author  of  Reminiscences  of  a  Boyhood  is,  in  the  words  of 
Iago,  a  "  wight "  to  "  chronicle  small  beer."  He  is  a  worthy 
and  an  educated  old  gentleman,  whose  views  upon  most  subjects 
win  admiration  and  respect.  A  dweller,  apparently,  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  he  has  let  the  world  run  on  almost  out  of  his  sight,  and 
has,  it  must  almost  seem,  fallen  back  upon  the  tales  of  his  youth, 
as  Heine  sang,  to  solace  his  loneliness,  or  cover  his  fright. 
He  is  at  some  pains  to  hide  his  identity,  and  the  facts  that  his 
Christian  name  is  Lancelot,  shortened  by  his  intimates  into 
"  Lanti,"  that  he  was  born  early  in  the  century  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  of  a  genuine  Irish  stock,  adopted  by  an  aunt,  and 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  constitute  practically  all  the  information 
concerning  himself  he  vouchsafes.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  grace 
with  flowers  of  rhetoric  or  sympathy  the  bare  scaffolding  of 
his  revelations.  In  a  book  avowedly  concerning  boyhood  it  is,  of 
course,  unjust  to  expect  a  closing  carillon  of  wedding  bells.  Our 
author  delights,  however,  to  maintain  an  air  of  mystery.  What 
has  been  his  profession,  who  he  is,  and  whether  he  ever  married, 
are  subjects  on  which  he  forbids  the  reader  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion. To  him  and  to  all  he  elects  to  remain  a  shadow.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  During  the  period  in 
which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  reader  he  undergoes  two  sharpish 
attacks  of  calf-love,  and  in  the  prosperity,  or  otherwise,  of  his 
wooing  he  is  scarcely  able  to  interest  himself.  His  sisters  are, 
however,  fairly  sympathetic,  and  a  word  or  two  more  as  to  their 
fortunes  would  have  been  welcome. 

Practically,  then,  the  book  supplies  a  few  incidents,  they  cannot 
be  called  adventures,  in  a  singularly  uneventful  career — a  few 
reflections  distinguished  for  justice  and  piety  rather  than  novelty, 
quotations  from  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  poets,  from  Gray  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  few  stories,  told  principally  at  second- 
hand, and  not  too  easy  of  acceptance.  What  is  individual  in  men 
or  things  the  author  fails  to  grasp.  No  picture  of  Edinburgh  or 
of  Westmoreland  is  conveyed,  there  is  scarcely  a  touch  of  local 
colour,  and  the  characters  by  which  he  is  surrounded  are  as 
ghostlike  and  impalpable  as  he  declares  himself.  Once  in  the 
early  chapters  an  uncle  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  a  robber,  and 
near  the  close  the  hero  fights  a  drawn  battle  with  a  schoolmate. 
Here  is  all  the  direct  adventure  of  the  book ;  for  twice-told  anecdotes 
are  not  entitled  to  count.  The  whole,  in  short,  to  make  a  very 
honouring  comparison, 

is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  youth 
Like  the  old  age. 

A  reader  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  may  ramble  on  to  the  end 
amused  at  trivialities,  suspicious  of  assertions,  interested  in  his 

*  Reminiscences  of  a  Boyhood  in  the  early  part  of  the  Century  ;  a  Frag- 
ment of  a  Life.  A  New  Story  by  an  Old  Hand.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1889. 

Memories  of  Fifty  Years.  By  Lester  Wallack.  With  an  Introduction  I 
by  Laurence  Hutton.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1889. 


own  despite.  If  we  could  accept  as  true  all  that  is  put  before  us, 
the  borders  of  the  partly  known  world  would  be  indefinitely  en- 
larged, and  societies  for  psychical  research  would  have  their 
hands  full.  As  a  proof  of  Milesian  descent,  the  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  Banshee,  and  a  Banshee  it  accordingly  has.  Every 
death  is  heralded  by  heart-broken  lamentations,  sobbings,  and 
cries  from  the  adjacent  trees.  This,  however,  is  nothing.  Our 
author  himself  sees  the  sun  dance  on  Easter  Day.  This  pretty 
and  poetical  superstition  is  known  to  folklorists,  and  accepted  by 
Suckling,  in  the  famous  lines : — 

She  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  Day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Hitherto  no  case  of  credible  evidence  attesting  its  truth  has  been 
produced.  Our  author,  however,  gets  up  at  about  four  or  five 
o'clock,  needlessly  early,  it  might  be  assumed,  and  this  is  what  he 
sees : — "  There  were  the  sun  and  moon,  as  astronomers  would 
say,  in  conjunction,  the  moon,  a  silvery  lucid  orb,  close  to  the 
glowing  globe  of  the  sun,  and  then  began  some  solemn  and  mystic 
movement,  a  rhythmic  dance,  slow  and  stately,  in  undulating  and 
harmonious  motion,  as  if  they  moved  to  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Similar  sharpness  of  apprehension  was  not  confined  to  the  sight. 
It  extended  to  the  hearing  and  other  faculties.  In  the  last 
chapter  he  chronicles  the  death  of  his  aunt,  by  whom  he  was 
adopted  : — 

On  Holy  Eve  my  aunt  died  ;  and  as  I  stood  by  that  death-bed,  I  say  it 
solemnly  and  truly,  I  heard  the  rush  of  the  spirit  as  it  left  the  body  and 
passed  by  me,  and  was  borne  as  on  wings  upward.  The  sound  was  like  the 
sweep  of  a  strong  current  of  air  ;  nor  was  it  a  sound  only  ;  it  was  as  if  the 
passage  of  the  spirit  could  be  felt,  just  as  a  strong  wind  touches  your  cheek 
or  stirs  your  hair. 

"Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination!"  Stories  even  more 
marvellous  than  these  are  told  on  report,  and  many  interesting 
relics  of  superstitious  belief  are  quoted.  Far  more  credible 
and  stimulating  are,  however,  the  few  facts  that  are  given 
concerning  animals.  A  gander  named  "  Jack "  is  lovingly  de- 
picted, his  friendship  with  old  "Tally-ho,"  a  blind  horse, 
whom  twice  every  day  he  led  to  the  water,  is  very  touching,  and 
his  death — accidentally  killed  by  his  blind  companion,  who  subse- 
quently refused  food  and  pined  away — is  harrowing.  In  deal- 
ing with  points  such  as  this  our  author  is  at  his  best. 

Of  critics  the  writer  has  no  very  high  opinion,  and  he  pro- 
pounds a  question  we  will  not  strive  to  answer : — "  How  can 
criticism  be  considered  as  an  art  when  men  ignorant  alike  of  art 
or  culture,  whose  opinion  you  would  not  take  in  the  commonest 
matters,  are  engaged  to  deliver  judgment  on  works  into  whose 
merits  they  can  but  very  imperfectly  enter  ?  "  An  anonymous 
instance  of  a  man  of  this  class  engaged  on  a  literary  periodical  of 
importance  is  advanced. 

While  in  Edinburgh  the  hero  visited  occasionally  the  theatre, 
and  saw  Kean  in  Richard  III.,  Charles  Young  in  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth,  and  other  actors  in  less  important  parts.  His  ad- 
miration is  warm  rather  than  articulate.  He  does  not,  at  least, 
convey  any  new  impression  as  to  the  actors  concerned,  and, 
like  many  inexperienced  critics,  cannot  discriminate  between 
the  claims  of  the  author  and  those  of  the  interpreter.  His  visits 
to  the  theatre  appear  to  have  been  few,  and  he  looks  askance 
upon  stage  exhibitions,  collecting  opinions  hostile  to  them, 
and  thinking  it  better  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  the 
theatre  than  to  sanction  by  his  presence  "  an  amusement  which 
involves  grave  moral  danger  to  those  who,  from  their  physical 
gifts  and  mental  susceptibilities,  are  drawn  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  acted  drama  to  make  the  stage  a  profession." 

We  part  from  our  author  with  some  regret.  He  has  little  to 
tell  that  is  worth  telling,  and  the  world  will  not  pause  to  listen 
to  his  counsel  or  his  pleadings.  He  leads  us,  however,  by  quiet 
footpaths  through  a  pleasant,  if  not  very  picturesque,  land,  and 
he  opens  out  to  us  a  nature  which  commands  our  sympathies,  if 
it  cannot  extort  our  admiration. 

Lester  Wallack's  Memories  of  Fifty  Years  have  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  a  Boswell  to  this  histrionic  Johnson. 
To  completeness  or  consecutiveness  they  make  no  pretence,  having 
been  recounted  in  familiar  conversation,  taken  down  by  a  steno- 
grapher, and  published  without  full  supervision  from  Wallack, 
who  died  before  the  whole  was  transcribed.  Very  pleasant 
reading  do  they  constitute,  and  the  volume,  overflowing  with 
portraits  and  other  illustrations,  is  an  agreeable  possession.  That 
the  reminiscences  are  in  the  full  sense  trustworthy  cannot  be  said. 
What  memories — theatrical  memories  especially — extending  over 
fifty  years  can  be  so  ?  Much  valuable  and  some  important  in- 
formation is  however  conveyed,  and  the  book,  besides  being 
agreeable  reading,  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  stage  history. 
Especially  useful  is  Mr.  Hutton's  preliminary  history  of  the 
Wallack  family. 

Nothing  specially  exciting  is  there  in  Lester  Wallack's  career, 
which  was  successful  from  the  first.  He  entered  011  the  boards  by 
the  golden  gate,  and  though,  with  an  artistic  conscientiousness 
which  is  eminently  creditable,  ho  determined,  on  adopting  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  to  live  on  his  very  moderate  earnings,  and 
vexed  his  mother's  soul  by  refusing  to  accept  eleemosynary  five- 
pound  notes,  he  knew  few  or  none  of  the  pangs  which  at  that 
period  used  to  afflict  the  young  actor.  From  the  moment  he  grows 
loquacious  it  is,  very  creditably,  concerning  those  he  meets  rather 
than  himself.  His  garrulity  concerning  these  gives  a  chief  grace 
to  the  book.    First  he  becomes  acquainted  with  a  "  young  cornet 
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in  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards,''  six  feet  six  in  height,  and  "  a 
remarkably  handsome,  though  boyish,  looking  fellow."  This  is  Sir 
William  Don,  concerning  whose  artistic  career  he  lias  not  much  to 
say.  Don  had,  however,  a  little  of  the  true  comedian,  and  his  wife, 
Emily  Sanders,  or  Saunders,  was,  thirty-five  years  ago,  an  attrac- 
tion "at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  He  witnessed  the  Post-Otlice 
riots  in  Dublin  it  propos  to  Bianconi,  in  which,  with  his  regiment, 
Don  dispersed  the  mob.  Of  the  sharpness  of  Dublin  audiences  he 
has  much  to  say.  At  Manchester  he  was  Benedick  to  the  Beatrice 
of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  now  Lady  Martin,  and  speaks  of  her  "  as 
one  of  the  most  sympathetic  actresses  who  ever  walked  the 
English  stage."  G.  V.  Brooke  made,  it  is  said,  when  first,  at  the 
<  Mynipic,  he  came  out  as  Othello,  "  almost  as  great  a  hit  as 
Edmund  Kean  did  when  he  appeared  as  Shvlock."  His  success 
"  was  instantaneous  and  complete  ;  but,  unlike  that  of  Kean,  it 
■was  not  followed  up  at  all."  C.  J.  Mathews  and  his  two  wives 
are  described,  Mathews  himself  being  exhibited  in  a  favourable 
light.  Wallack's  warmest  admiration  is  bestowed  upon  Heir 
Barnay,  the  German  actor,  whom  he  saw  in  light  comedy,  as  well 
ns  in  Mark  Antony  and  Lear.  The  sisters  Cushman,  Benjamin 
Webster,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  are  dealt  with;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  his  father's  memories,  some  fairly  good  stories  are 
told  of  Wewitzer  and  Elliston.  Playing  Falstatf  va.  Henry  IV. 
the  latter  was  so  drunk  that,  after  stabbing  the  dead  Percy  in 
the  thigh,  he  was  unable  to  get  up,  and  Wallack  had  to  come 
on  the  stage  and  hoist  the  inanimate  actor  like  a  sack 
upon  his  shoulder.  In  the  mad  scene  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem 
it  is  customary  for  the  Doricourt  to  gag  at  will.  When  Lester 
Wallack  was  playing  this  character,  Elliston  being  incapacitated 
by  gout,  the  famous  mad  elephant  on  Exeter  Change  had  just 
been  shot.  He  exclaimed  accordingly,  in  his  assumed  delirium, 
•"  Bring  me  a  pickled  eb  phant  "—an  impromptu  which,  however 
unpardonable,  drew  shouts  of  laughter.  Elliston  pretended  to 
be  much  disgusted  at  its  success ;  and,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Wallack,  exclaimed,  "  D — n  it,  you  lucky  rascal ;  they  never 
killed  an  elephant  for  me  when  I  played  Doricourt."  Charles 
Kean  and  "  Ellen,"  William  Farren,  Sothern,  and  many  other 
English  actors  are  summoned  and  dismissed.  All  the  leading 
American  actors  are  passed  in  review,  and  stories  are  told  con- 
cerning some  of  them  ;  and  there  are  a  few  recollections  of 
Thackeray,  Sir  John  Millais,  and  other  non-theatrical  celebrities. 
The  unambitious  purpose  of  the  volume  is,  in  fact,  fulfilled.  A 
list,  held  to  be  perfect,  of  the  characters — about  three  hundred  in 
all — played  by  Wallack  constitutes  an  appendix. 


MARY  YVOLLSTOXECRAFT  SHELLEY.* 

IF  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall  had  confined  her  work  to  the  limits  of 
the  seeond  volume,  and  had  called  it  "  Mary  Shelley's  Widow- 
hood," the  Greek  proverb  would  have  been  fulfilled.  The  half 
would  have  been  better  than  the  whole.  Mrs.  Marshall  has  been 
permitted  to  make  use  of  MS.  journals  and  letters,  and  she  has 
compiled  her  work  carefully  and  neatly  ;  but  all  the  early  part  of 
■the  history  needed  no  repetition.  Mrs.  Shelley's  years  of  widow- 
hood were  those  of  which  the  world  knew  least,  and  the  picture 
of  her  later  life  shows  in  her  an  amiable  character;  with  sense, 
affection,  resolution,  and  an  admirable  hatred  of  notoriety. 
But  about  this  lady,  in  her  girlhood  and  as  the  wife  of  Shelley, 
there  seems  nothing  new  to  be  said  that  is  much  worth  the  say- 
ing. Professor  Dowden  and  all  the  other  cloud  of  witnesses  have 
told  us  at  least  as  much  as  we  want  to  know,  in  their  Lives  of 
Shelley  himself.  Mary  Godwin,  in  these  early  years,  was  not,  of 
course,  free  from  faults  ;  but  even  a  censorious  judgment  cannot 
blame  her  severely  for  the  traits  that  we  regret.  A  girl  of  six- 
teen, brought  up  by  a  predatory  Kadical  Pecksniff'  like  Godwin 
and  by  his  detestable  wife— a  girl  addressed  by  a  man  so  fasci- 
nating as  Shelley,  must  have  been  rather  more  than  mortal  if 
she  refused  to  do  what  her  heart  demanded,  and  what  the  social 
theories  of  her  father  and  her  lover  approved.  As  to  Mary's 
heartlessness  about  that  "  nasty  woman  Harriet, "she  was  a  woman 
herself,  with  a  woman's  power  of  believing  what  she  wished  to 
believe.  Even  at  an  age  more  mature  than  sixteen  ladies  are  not 
apt  to  be  fair  judges  of  their  rivals  ;  and  Mary,  of  course,  heard 
only  one  side  of  the  question.  In  her  later  life  she  showed  so 
much  dignity,  loyalty,  and  justice  that  we  may  fairly  regard 
these  as  essential  elements  in  her  character,  and  her  behaviour  in 
the  matter  of  the  true  Mrs.  Shelley  as  the  accident  of  youth, 
passion,  and  education. 

On  the  eternal  topic  of  Harriet  Mrs.  Marshall  has  nothing 
fresh  to  say.  The  partisans  of  Shelley  believe  that  he  had  found 
his  wife  faithless  before  he  ran  away  with  Godwin's  daughter. 
"  No  contemporary  document  now  exists  which  puts  the  case 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument,"  says  Mrs.  Marshall.  Did  any 
such  document  ever  exist  ?  and,  if  so,  how  did  it  cease  to  be 
extant?  About  that  we  learn  nothing.  Shelley's  own  belief  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  In  all  ways  he  was  incapable  of 
discerning  between  what  he  believed,  what  he  wished  to  believe, 
and  what  he  merely  fancied  without  cause.  His  whole  biography 
is  full  of  visions,  and  the  faithlessness  of  Harriet  may  very  well 
have  been  among  these.  As  the  Greek  historian  says,  it  has 
won  its  way  to  the  mythical,"  and  we  might  as  well  investigate 
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the  character  of  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  It  is  certain  that 
Shelley  asked  his  wife  to  come  and  stay  with  him,  Mary  Godwin, 
and  Miss  Claremont.  He  could  hardly  have  had  a  very  low 
opinion  of  Harriet  when  he  did  this.  Mrs.  Marshall  says  that 
Harriet  was  "cross  and  provoking"  after  Mary  went  off  with 
Harriet's  husband.  This  is  not  a  very  kind  or  sympathetic 
Statement.  What  would  Mrs.  Marshall  like  Harriet  to  have  done? 
She  understands  Godwin  well,  at  all  events,  and  does  not  conceal 
the  absurdities  and  meannesses  of  a  philosopher  who  some- 
times reminds  one  nearly  as  much  of  Mr.  Micawber  as  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff. 

In  the  first  volume  Miss  Claremont  is  the  person  about  whom 
we  hear  most  that  is  new.  Lord  Byron  was  a  bold  bad  man,  but 
Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Claremont,  pursued  him  with  a 
foot  by  no  means  halting.  The  life  that  minx  led  him,  and  the 
life  that  he  led  her  after  their  separation,  wrere  powerful  moral 
lessons.  Godwin  held  that  men  should  marry,  if  marry  they 
must,  with  great  caution.  No  less  caution  should  he  used  in 
having  anything  to  do  with  minxes.  In  their  case,  wre  cannot 
say  with  a  character  of  Gyp's,  le  mauvais  motif,  c'est  encore  le 
mievx.  In  her  later  years,  when  Miss  Claremont  had  been  in- 
v  it  ell  to  Field  Place,  Mrs.  Shelley  remarked  that  Clare  had  been 
"  the  bane  of  her  life  since  she  was  three  years  old."  Shelley 
wrote  to  her  as  "his  best  Clare,"  but  she  was  Mary's  worst 
Clare.  She  was  always  there,  a  third  person  between  Mary  and 
her  husband,  who  found  her  a  diverting  companion.  We  quote 
an  amazing  example  of  their  spiritual  adventures  : — 

Shelley  says  to  Jane,  "  Good-night"  ;  his  hand  is  leaning  on  the 
table  ;  he  is  conscious  of  an  expression  in  his  countenance  which  he  cannot 
repress.    Jane  hesitates.    "  Good  night "  again.    She  still  hesitates. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  the  tragedy  of  Orra  ?  "  said  Shelley. 

'  Yes.    How  horribly  you  look ! — take  your  eyes  off." 

"Good-night"  again,  and  Jane  runs  to  her  room.  Shelley,  unable  to 
sleep,  kissed  Mary,  and  prepared  to  sit  beside  her  and  read  till  morning, 
when  rapid  footsteps  descended  the  stairs.  Jane  was  there  ;  her  counten- 
ance was  distorted  most  unnaturally  by  horrible  dismay — it  beamed  with  a 
"  hiteness  that  seemed  almost  like  light  ;  her  lips  and  cheeks  were  of  one 
deadly  hue  ;  the  skin  of  her  face  and  forehead  was  drawn  into  innumerable 
wrinkles — the  lineaments  of  terror  that  could  not  be  contained  ;  her  hair 
came  prominent  and  erect  ;  her  eyes  were  wide  and  staring,  drawn  almost 
from  the  sockets  by  the  convulsion  of  the  muscles  ;  the  eyelids  were  forced 
in,  and  the  eyeballs,  without  any  relief,  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
inserted,  in  ghastly  sport,  in  the  sockets  of  a  lifeless  head.  This  frightful 
spectacle  endured  but  for  a  few  moments — it  was  displaced  by  terror  and 
confusion,  violent  indeed,  and  full  of  dismay,  but  human.  She  asked  me  if 
1  had  touched  her  pillow  (her  tone  was  that  of  dreadful  alarm).  I  said, 
"No,  no!  if  you  will  come  into  the  room  I  will  tell  you."  I  informed  her 
of  Mary"s  pregnancy  ;  this  seemed  to  check  her  violence.  She  told  me  that 
a  pillow  placed  upon  her  bed  had  been  removed  in  the  moment  that  she 
turned  her  eyes  awaj'  to  a  chair  at  some  distance,  and  evidently  bv  no 
human  power.  She  was  positive  as  to  the  facts  of  ber  self-possession  and 
calmness.  Her.manner  convinced  me  that  she  was  not  deceived.  We  con- 
tinued to  sit  by  the  fire,  at  intervals  engaging  in  awful  conversation  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  these  mysteries.  I  read  part  of  Alexy  ;  1  repeated 
one  of  my  own  poems.  Our  conversation,  though  intentionally  directed  to 
other  topics,  irresistibly  recurred  to  these.  Our  candles  burned  low ;  we 
feared  they  would  not  last  until  daylight. 

Jane,  in  this  narrative,  is,  of  course,  Clare,  who  crowned  herself 
with  that  title,  like  Miss  Blanche  Amory,  out  of  her  own  will 
and  fantasy.  All  Mrs.  Shelley's  wishes  were  "  a  garden  ct  absentia 
Claire?'  Probably  Shelley  was  never  in  love  with  Clare,  but 
her  position  in  the  household  gave  rise  to  the  hideous  and  dis- 
tressing scandals  about  which  Byron  seems  to  have  behaved  so 
badly.  As  to  Miss  Claremont's  views  of  Byron,  they  are  ex- 
pressed with  satisfactory  freedom,  and  coincide  with  much  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  said  on  several  occasions.  About  Emilia  Viviani 
we  learn  nothing  new,  and  if  Shelley  really  made  his  wife  un- 
happy about  Mrs.  Williams,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Williams, 
when  she  became  Mrs.  Hogg,  made  her  more  unhappy  yet  by  her 
gossip.  Mrs.  Shelley,  while  at  Casa  Magni,  was  very  ill,  morbid 
too,  and  discontented.  Shelley  was  unusually  well,  and  in  high 
spirits.  He  was  fey,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  He  had  the 
wild  spirits  of  fey  men  ;  he  walked  in  sleep,  and  saw  portents 
and  visions,  his  own  double,  and  other  apparitions.  Mrs.  Williams 
saw  his  wraith  when  TrelawTny,  who  was  present,  saw  nothing. 
The  story  of  the  time  at  Lerici  reads  like  the  end  of  a  Saga,  when 
the  air  is  full  of  omens.  Had  Shelley  not  been  fey,  he  probably 
would  not  have  set  out  on  his  fatal  voyage,  for  the  tempest 
was  visibly  approaching. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  letters  and  diaries  after  Shelley's  death  are  most 
gloomy  reading,  yet  not  without  interest  in  their  gloom.  What- 
ever her  husband's  opinions  may  have  been,  she  believed  in  a 
future  life,  and  in  re-union  with  him.  Her  chief  comfort,  while 
Leigh  Hunt  was  quarrelling  with  her  about  the  possession  of  the 
( 'or  <  'ordium,  was  the  friendship  of  Trelawny.  The  capricious 
wanderer  was  true  to  her  then,  and  for  long  afterwards  ;  it  is 
plain  that  he  wished  to  marry  her  later,  but  she  was  wiser.  "  My 
name  will  never  be  Trelawny.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  when 
you  first  knew  me,  but  I  am  as  proud.  I  must  have  the  entire 
affection,  devotion,  and,  above  all,  the  solicitous  protection  of  any 
one  who  would  win  me.  You  belong  to  womankind  in  general, 
and  Mary  Shelley  will  never  be  yours."  But  she  worked  hard  at 
Trelawny 's  business  with  publishers,  and  she  displayed,  as  it  seems, 
a  constant  and  loyal  camaraderie  which  Trelawny  seems  to  have 
forgotten  when  he  wrote  the  later  parts  of  his  Iteminiscences.  She 
declined  in  extreme  poverty  to  make  money  out  of  "  Reminis- 
cences "  herself ;  she  worked  hard  at  novels,  now  forgotten  ;  she 
insisted  on  fulfilling  Shelley's  wishes,  and  sending  their  son,  Percy, 
to  a  public  school.  She  resisted  many  attempts  to  make  her  shriek 
for  woman's  freedom  on  platforms  or  in  the  press.    "  My  belief  is, 
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whether  there  be  sex  in  souls  or  not,  that  the  sex  of  our  material 
mechanism  makes  us  quite  different  creatures,  better,  though 
weaker,  but  wanting  in  the  higher  grades  of  intellect."  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  woman  who  wrote  Frankenstein  at  twenty. 
In  London  she  saw  her  novel  dramatized,  and  was  amused  by  it, 
though,  as  Mrs.  Marshall  justly  remarks,  it  is  no  better  fitted 
for  the  stage  than  Mr.  Stevenson's  famous  fantasy.  While 
Godwin  lived  he  was  a  constant  charge  on  his  daughter.  His 
first  letter  to  her  after  Shelley's  death  is  a  cold  discussion  of 
money  matters,  and  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  hound.  There 
are  moments  many  when  Godwin  seems  more  detestable  than 
Marat,  Chaka,  and  Tartufe  rolled  into  one.  There  are  moments, 
too,  when  one  almost  pities  Clare,  a  governess  in  Russia.  Her 
letters  are  not  amusing,  except  when  she  attacks  Byron,  and  are 
extremely  verbose.  The  most  sympathetic  person  in  the  book, 
indeed,  is  poor  Fanny  Godwin,  till  the  fortitude  and  dignity  of 
Mrs.  Shelley  win  the  respect  which  this  Life  cannot  fail  to 
inspire. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.* 

THE  scope  of  medical  science  is  now  so  wide,  and  the  centri- 
fugal growth  continues  with  such  ever-accelerating  speed, 
that  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  text-book  on  the  whole  "  Practice 
of  Medicine  "  which  shall  be  up  to  date,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
not  overwhelming  bulk,  has  enormously  increased.  The  faculty 
of  selecting  essentials  only,  of  giving  proportionate  emphasis 
to  different  points,  and  presenting  a  clear,  broad  conception 
of  a  subject  so  vast  and  intricate,  is  certainly  a  rare  one. 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us  evidently  possesses  a  goodly 
share  of  this  faculty,  as  he  has  condensed  his  materials  most 
judiciously,  and  compiled  a  text-book  which,  in  the  main,  is 
eminently  readable,  practical,  and  convenient.  The  chapter  on 
Fevers  (pp.  35-41)  is  altogether  admirable  and  contains  the 
essence  of  many  a  treatise  of  far  more  portentous  length.  We 
think,  however,  that  there  is  hardly  logical  warrant  for  the 
inference  "  that  typhoid  epidemics  are  most  apt  to  develop  when 
fruits,  ripe  or  unripe,  are  principally  taken,  as  during  the 
months  from  August  to  November,  while  they  are  fewer  from 
December  to  April."  Many  factors  besides  fruit  might  as  fairly 
be  named  as  prevailing  during  autumn — such  a s  high  or  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature.  The  custom  of  taking  holidays  at 
this  season,  too  often  living  in  most  unsanitary  lodgings,  and 
obtaining  water  and  milk  from  uninspected  sources,  seems  far 
more  likely  to  be  the  reason  of  the  autumnal  increase  of  typhoid. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  typhoid  germ 
can  exist  in  fruit — we  know  that  it  luxuriates  in  "milk  and  in 
sewage-contaminated  water.  It  seems  inexpedient  to  separate 
erysipelas  into  two  varieties,  and  to  speak  of  one  as  idiopathic, 
seeing  that  it  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  a  specific  micro-organism 
in  all  cases,  and  never  arises  spontaneously  in  the  tissues. 
It  is  probably  this  idea  of  an  idiopathic  erysipelas  which  has 
caused  non-bacterial  erythemata  to  he  so  often  mistaken  for  it. 
The  chapter  on  Cancer  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  book — all  mention  of  treatment  being  ignored.  Certainly 
the  least  satisfactory  section  of  the  work  is  that  which  treats  of 
Skin  Diseases,  in  which  the  morphological  classification  of  Willan 
is  reproduced  for  the  mystification  of  the  student ;  of  which  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  broad  and 
clear  conception  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  any  given  disease 
from  its  place  in  that  scheme.  It  reminds  us,  in  fact,  of  Dr. 
Caius's  classification  of  "  Dogges,"  in  which  the  Mooner  ( Cam's 
Lunarius)  was  gravely  placed  as  a  distinct  species,  on  account  of 
his  propensity  for  "  hawing  and  wawing  at  the  moone."  The 
details  of  this  section  by  no  means  show  the  author  at  his  best. 

The  illustrat  ions  are  fairly  good,  but  there  is  an  obvious  error 
at  p.  31,  where  bacilli  are  depicted,  and  stated  to  be  magnified 
200  diameters.   As  represented,  they  are  magnified  at  least  1,200. 

The  author  gives  due  weight  to  the  results  of  bacteriological 
research  in  regard  to  many  diseases,  but  we  think  that  mention 
ought  to  have  been  made  of  the  experiments  and  views  of  Loftier 
and  of  Ranvier  in  connexion  with  diphtheria  ;  of  Gibier  and  of 
Roeser  in  connexion  with  pemphigus  ;  of  Lustgarten  in  connexion 
with  syphilis. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  shortcomings  of  the  work  are  few 
and  insignificant,  compared  with  the  amount  of  solid  and  sound 
information  contained  in  it ;  and  the  student  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  its  contents  must  be  held  to  be  very  well  grounded  in 
the  "  Practice  of  Medicine." 


MR.  FRANCIS  NEWMAN.f 

WE  desire  to  preface  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  volume 
before  us  with  an  expression  of  respect  for  the  incessant 
and  varied  mental  activity  of  the  writer,  prolonged  now  into  ad- 

*  The  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  M.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  ami  Materia  Me  lien.  (  ilasgow  University,  &c.  Fifth  edition. 
London  :  J.  &  .).  Churchill.  1888. 

f  Miscellanies,  Vol.  III. —  Essays,  Tracts  or  Addresses,  Political  and 
Social.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College, 
London;  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford ;  once' Fellow  of 
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vanced  age,  for  the  disinterestedness  which  has  marked  his  pursuit 
and  proclamation  of  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  for  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  promoted  what  he  deems  right.  He  has  fallen 
into  what  we  judge  serious  errors,  he  has  propounded  schemes  which 
would  shock  the  good  sense  of  a  Laputan  projector.  We  may  men- 
tion, for  instance,  his  plan  for  the  division  of  England,  exclusive  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to  which  similar  treatment  is  to  be 
applied,  into  an  octarchy  of  provinces.  Mr.  Newman  has  worked 
out  this  device  with  something  of  the  minuteness  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary draftsman  instructed  to  draw  up  a  Bill  on  the  subject. 
He  has  grouped  his  counties  together,  assigned  each  group  its 
capital,  and  given  it  its  distinctive  name — in  every  case  terminating 
in  ia,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  adjective-ending  ian. 
"  We  see  in  Colombia,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Caftraria,  Tasmania, 
Tyburnia,  Belgravia,  how  readily  Englishmen  adopt  it."  Thus  we 
have  "  Ebokacia,  or,  by  contraction,  Bracia — namely,  North- 
umberland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  Capital,  York  (Eboracum)." 
"  Fennia  (land  of  the  Fens  ?) :  namely,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  Rutland,  Nottinghamshire,  Lincoln- 
shire. Capital,  Peterborough,"  Westia,  Lunia,  and  the  like,  for  the 
details  of  which  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Newman's 
pages.  If  he  had  intended  his  essay  as  a  reduction  to  absurdity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  projects,  it  would  have  possessed  considerable 
merit  as  a  political  satire.  But  Mr.  Newman's  paper  was  written, 
or  rather  his  lecture  was  given,  for  it  was  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  ears  of  the  Manchester  Athemeum — no  one  will 
think,  we  hope,  of  Mr.  Peter  MacGrowler's  perversion  of  the  last 
word — ten  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  found  salvation.  Mr. 
Newman  is  as  serious  as  Mr.  John  Morley  himself. 

There  is  very  much  in  this  volume  of  a  more  rational  kind, 
though  throughout  there  are  traces  of  a  certain  flightiness  of 
mind  which  explains  much  that  is  strange  in  the  author's  career. 
He  is  not  only  versatile,  but  volatile.  He  skips  from  subject  to 
subject  with  agile  industry,  leaving  his  mark  on  everything  which 
he  touches,  but  not  penetrating  very  deeply  into  it,  or  exhaust- 
ing it.  If  Mr.  Newman  had  only  been  "  unanimous,"  he  would 
possibly  have  achieved  some  great  result.  If  he  had  attempted 
fewer  things,  he  might  have  done  much  more.  The  title 
of  this  book  really  expresses  the  character  of  his  mind.  It  is 
a  miscellany  containing,  like  the  village  shop  of  the  general 
dealer,  a  great  variety  of  articles,  each  in  its  separate  drawer  or 
on  its  separate  shelf,  but  possessing  nothing  in  common,  and 
seeming  to  be  rather  strangely  and  incongruously  brought  toge- 
ther. There  seems  to  be  no  unity  linking  together  Mr.  Newman's 
great  and  varied  acquirements  and  his  endless  suggestions,  and 
making  them  tributary  to  some  monumental  work  or  to  some 
lifelong  design.  In  this  his  habit  of  mind  is  singularly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  his  illustrious  brother.  Cardinal  Newman's 
wide  knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  his  imaginative  and 
philosophic  power,  have  all  been  tributary  to  one  aim,  that  of 
restoring  the  authority  of  religion  and  the  religion  of  authority 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of  Englishmen.  The 
same  devotion  to  one  dominant  conception  of  human  life,  express- 
ing itself  in  historic  and  biographic  narrative,  in  pamphlet  and 
essay,  through  tears  and  grimaces,  in  pathos  and  buffoonery, 
made  Mr.  Carlyle  a  power  through  two  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Mr.  Francis  Newman  has  frequently  startled  his  con- 
temporaries, he  has  often  stimulated  them,  he  has  occasionally 
instructed  them.  But  he  cannot  be  said  in  any  considerable 
degree  or  permanent  manner  to  have  influenced  them. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume  of  Miscellanies  now 
before  us  is  the  attitude  of  antagonism  in  which  it  presents  its 
author  to  the  doctrine  of  Cabinet  government,  and  Ministerial 
responsibility  to  and  dependence  on  a  Parliamentary  majority, 
which  Lord  Macaulay  held  to  be  the  crowning  result  of  the  ages 
and  the  greatest  birth  of  time,  and  which  stirred  the  sceptical 
and  mocking  humour  of  Mr.  Bagehot  to  real  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Newman  prefers  the  complete  separation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  which  he  finds  in  the  United  States,  where 
Ministers  depend  on  the  President  and  not  on  Congress,  in  which 
they  have  no  seats,  and  which  cannot  affect  their  tenure  of  office 
auy  more  than  it  can  affect  the  duration  of  the  Parliamentary, 
term.  The  English  system  certainly  has  its  weak  points,  the 
American  system  has  its  strong  ones,  and  Mr.  Newman  points  out 
both  with  great  force  and  ingenuity.  He  counts  it  an  absurdity 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  (then  Lord  Cranborne)  just  and  bene- 
ficent administration  of  India  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
close  because  he  differed  from  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. The  result,  no  doubt,  was  unfortunate.  If  Lord  Salisbury 
had  been  merely  Minister  for  India,  if  lie  had  been  simply  the 
head  of  a  department,  his  retirement  would  have  been  as  ridi- 
culous as  Mr.  Newman  thinks.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  was  Minister  for  England  as  well  as  Minister  for  India. 
Minister  for  England  in  the  first  place,  and  Minister  for 
India  in  the  second  place.  The  organization  of  each  political 
department,  making  its  good  working  to  a  considerable  degree 
independent  of  its  Parliamentary  chief,  diminishes  these  evils, 
which  only  in  very  rare  cases  are  considerable.  If  not  Amurath 
an  Amurath,  yet  Tweedledum  a  Tweedledee  succeeds,  and  there 
is  usually  no  noticeable  difference  in  their  administrative  powers. 
Mr.  Newman  says  truly  that  the  control  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons over  the  Executive  has  diminished  by  virtue  of  its  power 
of  making  and  unmaking  Governments  by  votes  of  want  of 
confidence  or  decisive  defeats  on  vital  questions,  checked  only  bv 
the  Minister's  power  of  unmaking  and  making  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  dissolution  and  general  election.  These  tremendous 
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powers  can  ouly  rarely  be  called  into  play  ;  the  game  of  life  and 
death  cannot  be  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence.  This  fact,  we 
maintain  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Newman,  is  one  of  the  principal 
merits  of  the  English  system.  The  constant  meddling  of  a  body, 
incompetent  for  that  purpose,  in  the  conduct  of  the  different 
departments  of  State  would  soon  make  administration  im- 
possible. Our  Parliamentary  system,  at  its  best,  is  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  continuity  in  foreign  policy  and  the  stead- 
fast conduct  of  business.  The  evil  is  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  advantages  which  accompany  it.  Its  extension  might 
shift  the  weight  to  the  other  scale.  Mr.  Newman  holds,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  right,  that  the  function  of  control 
i<  exercised  more  thoroughly  by  the  House  of  Lords  than  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  criticism,  he  says,  "  is  generally  more 
thorough  and  searching  than  that  of  the  Commons,  not  solely 
because  the  Lords  have  less  to  do  (though  there  is  much  in  that), 
but  also  because  they  are  far  more  fearless,  and  are  less  biased 
by  side  glances  at  the  danger  of  disgusting  a  Ministry."  Control, 
as  Mr.  Newman  says,  is  preventive,  and  schemes  of  legislation 
and  policy  are  shaped,  not  merely  or  usually  to  disarm  the  pre- 
judices of  the  peers,  but  to  confront  the  criticism  which  they  will 
meet  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  which  is  usually  of  a  more  deliberate 
and  searching  kind  than  is  possible  to  the  faction  fighting  into 
which  debating  in  the  Commons  has  a  tendency  to  sink.  When 
Mr.  Newman  proposes  to  strengthen  this  controlling  power  of  the 
Lords  by  giving  to  every  peer  a  right  to  go  down  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  see  any  despatch  or  confidential  paper  he  chooses  to 
ask  for,  and  would  prevent  this  privilege  from  falling  into  un- 
worthy hands  by  requiring  that,  before  any  person  is  recom- 
mended to  Her  Majesty  for  a  peerage,  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  declare  by  a  vote  his  fitness,  by  reason  of  his  public  merit, 
to  be  a  legislator  in  the  Upper  House,  we  get  again,  we  fear,  into 
the  latitude  of  Laputa. 

Mr.  Newman  has,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  a  very  healthy  sense 
of  the  demerits  of  that  "  government  from  below  "  which  is  known 
as  agitation,  a  distrust  of  "freedom  without  culture,"  the  results 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Irish  and  German  government  of 
some  American  cities,  and  a  somewhat  startling  readiness  to 
approve  the  methods  "  which  good  and  moral  Englishmen  are  apt 
to  malign  as  despotic,"  which  "  Freedom,  awakening  from  her 
surfeit  and  regaining  sobriety,"  is  prone  to  adopt.  Mr.  Newman's 
obvious  liking  for  Napoleon  HI.  springs  possibly  from  this  side 
of  his  mind  and  character.  We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  volume  without  mentioning  Mr.  Newman's  entirely  admi- 
rable vindication  of  capital  and  corporal  punishments,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  against  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  certain  maudlin 
friends  of  humanity.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  paper  which  would 
not  discredit  Sir  Henry  Maine  or  Sir  James  Stephen  side  by  side 
with  articles  which  might  have  been  written  by  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  and  Mr.  James  Stansfeld 
on  the  subjects  which  they  have  respectively  made  their  own. 


EDWARD  ASKEW  SOTHERX.* 

I HE  W  biographers  of  modern  actors  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Pemberton  in  securing  materials  for  that  "  working 
up  "  which  is  so  indispensable  in  the  preparation  of  "  Lives  "  of 
great  or  little  men.  And  it  may  be  added  that  no  author  has 
ever  had  more  entertaining  details  to  recount  than  those  associated 
with  the  career  of  that  late  lamented  idol  of  the  stage,  as  well  as 
of  the  public,  Edward  Askew  Sothern.  This  diverting  volume, 
it  must  be  admitted,  contains  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  for- 
gotten, or  at  any  rate  half-forgotten,  theatrical  history.  Not  that 
this  is  any  demerit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  book  all  the 
fresher  and  more  amusing  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been. 
Reading  Mr.  Pemberton's  interesting  pages,  we  are  struck  by  the 
remembrance  of  how  much  we  have  forgotten  concerning  the 
dramatic  story  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  so  that,  even  were 
the  Memoir  of  the  indisputably  great  comedian  a  far  less  inferior 
production  than  in  reality  it  is,  we  should  welcome  it  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  chapter  of  theatrical  history.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  in  the  nature  of  news  to  many  that  Mr.  Sothern  made  his 
"  first  appearance  on  any  stage  "  at  St.  Helier's,  exactly  forty 
years  ago,  as  the  low-born  and,  as  some  excellent  j  udges  consider, 
rather  bombastic  hero  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons ;  and  we  are  told 
that  his  impersonation  of  the  love-sick  gardener  was  so 
eminently  successful  as  to  determine  the  young  gentleman  to 
adopt  the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  "  He  resolved,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  to  burn  his  boats,  and  become  an  actor  in  right- 
down  earnest."  He  appeared,  adopting  the  Still-prevailing  fashion, 
under  a  nom  de  theatre,  "  Douglas  Stuart,"  nor  did  he  resume  his 
rightful  appellation  until  he  had  made  a  fair  start  in  America. 
His  early  dramatic  training  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  consider- 
ably varied,  and  we  find  him,  while  still  "  feeling  his  feet "  at 
Jersey,  cast,  on  one  occasion  when  the  piece  de  resistance  was 
Hamlet,  for  Laertes,  the  Ghost,  and  the  second  actor!  Leaving 
A\  olverhampton,  Sothern  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  genial  and  discerning  Mr.  Mercer  Simpson — one  of 
the  good  old  school  of  provincial  managers.  Thirty  shillings  a 
week  was  his  wage,  and  Frank  Friskley,  in  Boots  at  the  "Swan," 
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was  his  role  ;  and  when,  eleven  years  later,  he  entered  upon  his 
starring  engagement  at  the  Ilaymarket,  he  was  announced  as 
"  formerly  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  and  from  the 
principal  American  theatres."  As  present-day  actors  still  do, 
Sothern  went  to  the  United  States  in  quest  both  of  fame  and 
dollars ;  that  he  found  them  both  needs  no  telling.  Five  pounds 
a  week  cannot  have  been  considered  to  have  been  a  bad  salary 
for  a  comparative  novice  thirty  years  ago,  even  in  the  land  of 
"  the  Almighty  dollar "  ;  anyhow  that  was  what  "  Douglas 
Stuart "  got  at  the  National  Theatre,  Boston,  for  his  inglorious 
performance  of  Dr.  Patigloss,  and  of  a  small  part  in  a  farce  called 
John  Dqbbs,  Such  a  conspicuous  failure,  indeed,  was  theyoung  actor 
in  the  Heir-at-Laic,  that  he  was  positively  dismissed  for  incapacity, 
and  driven  to  play  juvenile  parts  at  reduced  salary  at  the  Howard 
Athenanim,  likewise  in  Boston.  We  get  a  characteristic  de- 
scription of  "  what  Sothern  was  like  at  this  eventful  period  of  his 
career,"  in  what  Mr.  Pemberton  good-naturedly  terms  "  a  plea- 
sant brochure  entitled  '  Birds  of  a  Feather,'  "  that  appeared  eleven 
years  ago  in  America,  written,  it  seems,  by  a  Mrs.  Vincent,  "  a 
veteran  actress  on  the  Boston  stage  and  Sothern's  lifelong  friend." 
Mr.  "Douglas  Stuart"  was,  we  read,  "  tall,  willowy,  and  lithe, 
with  a  clear  red-and- white  English  complexion,  bright  blue  eyes, 
wavy  brown  hair  ;  graceful  in  carriage,  and  well  calculated 
physically  to  conciliate  the  heart  of  susceptible  woman.  ...  I 
should  say  he  was  three-  or  four-and-twenty,  but  behind  the  foot- 
lights he  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  more  than  sixteen.  He  had 
a  singularly  sweet  voice  "  ;  which  was  certainly  more  than  he  had 
in  after  years,  when,  as  we  remember  only  too  well,  his  tones 
were  painfully  hard  and  rasping.  Mrs.  Vincent  is  careful  to  tell 
us  the  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  of  Sothern's  failure  at  Boston. 
"  The  truth  is  that  he  had  been  overpraised.  The  manager  of  the 
National  Theatre  had  announced  that  he  was  going  to  bring  to 
America  'the  greatest  actor  that  had  ever  appeared  on  its 
stage,'  and  thus  had  aroused  the  expectations  of  the  people 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  naturally  disappointed  ; 
hence  his  failure.  Besides,  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
make  a  sensation.  He  could  not  even  make  up  properly." 
However  this  may  be,  the  eminent  showman  now  in  London 
thought  him  "  good  enough  "  for  his  New  York  Museum,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  play  there.  Washington  and  Baltimore  were  in 
turn  visited,  and  Sothern's  "  Kinchin,"  in  Flowers  of  the  Forest, 
apparently  suited  his  audiences.  While  happening  by  great  good 
luck  to  be  cast  for  "  Arrnand  Duval "  in  a  version  of  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  at  Wallack's,  he  was  voted  a  success,  and  "re- 
ceived for  the  first  time  in  his  life  several  enthusiastic  calls." 
In  this  way  Sothern  laid  the  foundation  of  future  triumphs ;  his 
drooping  spirits  revived  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  applause 
of  Mr.  Wallack's  patrons ;  and  when,  after  a  four  years'  engage- 
ment with  that  manager,  he  left  him,  it  was  to  join  Miss  Laura 
Keene  and  her  company  in  New  York.  What  his  temperament 
was  at  the  time  we  see  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  : — 
"  God  be  praised,  there  are  brighter  days  in  store,  and  I'm  as 
much  the  old  Ned  Sothern  in  heart  and  feeling  as  ever,  though 
grey  hairs  have  been  forced  through  the  hot-bed  of  my  weary 
skull.  If  I've  no  genius,  I  at  least  have  indisputable  per- 
severance ....  I  have  made  a  big  mark  in  New  York  this 
season.  My  t  ime  is  as  sure  to  come  if  I  live  as  there  is  a  sun  in 
the  heavens."  He  was  now  deeply  desirous  of  returning  to 
England,  and  sent  to  a  friend  a  list  of  his  "  crack  parts  " — Charles 
Surface,  Dr.  Pangloss  (oblivious  of  his  recent  failure),  Lyttleton 
Coke  {Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts),  Young  Mario w,  Bob  Acres, 
Charles  Courtley  {London  Assurance),  Benedick,  Harry  Jasper 
{Bachelor  of  Arts),  Gossamer  {Live  When  You  Can),  Raphael 
{The  Marble  Heart),  Armand  {Camelias),  St.  Pierre  {The  Wife), 
and  Claude  Melnotte.  He  had  perfected  himself  in  eight  other 
roles,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  smile  upon  him,  until  he 
went  into  management  on  his  own  account,  with  the  result,  in 
his  own  words,  that  he  "  had  an  awful  season,"  and  got  "  this 
time  a  sickener." 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  May,  1858,  that  Our  American  Cousin 
was  produced  at  Miss  Laura  Keene's  theatre,  Sothern,  "much 
to  his  disgust,"'  being  "  cast  for  the  subordinate  character  of 
Lord  Dundrearyr,  who  was  intended  to  be  an  old  man,  and  who 
had  only  forty-seven  lines  to  speak."  Sothern  only  took  the 
part  on  condition  that  he  might  "re-write  it  on  lines  of  his  own," 
and  he  began  by  "  putting  into  it  everything  he  had  seen  that 
had  struck  him  as  wildly  absurd."  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
elapsed  ere  the  public  understood  what  was  meant  by  what  they 
considered  (and  no  wonder)  "  mad  eccentricity."  But,  once  the 
idea  was  comprehended,  Lord  Dundreary's  popularity  was  a  thing 
assured,  and  very  soon  he  converted  a  not  very  interesting  or 
brilliant  play  into  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  that  the  American 
stage  had  ever  known  : — 

Everything  about  the  part — the  famous  make-up,  the  wig,  the  whiskers, 
and  the  eye-glass,  the  eccentric  yet  faultless  costumes,  the  lisp  and  stagger, 
the  ingenious  distortion  of  old  aphorisms,  were  the  outcome  of  Sothern's 
own  ready  thought.  Only  one  thing  connected  with  the  impersonation — 
the  quaint  little  hop  (that  odd  "impediment  in  the  gait"  which  became 
as  much  part  and  parcel  of  his  Lordship  as  the  impediment  in  his 
speech),  was  the  result  of  accident.  At  rehearsal  one  cold  day,  Sothern, 
who  was  ever  of  n  restless  disposition,  was  endeavouring  to  keep  him- 
self warm  by  hopping  about  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  when  Miss  Keene 
sarcastically  inquired  if  he  was  going  to  introduce  it  in  Dundreary  ? 
Among  the  bystanding  actors  and  actresses  this  created  a  laugh,  and  Sothern, 
who  at  the  time  was  out  of  temper  with  his  part,  replied,  in  his  gravest 
manner,  "  Yes,  Miss  Keene  ;  that's  my  view  of  the  character."  Having  so 
far  committed  himself,  he  felt  bound  to  go  on  with  it  ;  and,  finding  as  the 
rehearsal  progressed  that  the  whole  company,  including  the  scene-shifters, 
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•were  convulsed  with  laughter,  he  at  night  made  capital  out  of  a  modified 
hop. 

When,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Sotliern  introduced  Lord 
Dundreary  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  he  had  already  appeared  in 
the  character  upwards  of  eight  hundred  times  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Pemheiton  tells  us  that  "  the  experiment  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  most  dangerous  one,  as  it  was  only  because  the 
Haymarket  was  sadly  in  need  of  an  attraction,  that  Sothern  got 
a  chance  of  appearing  on  its  historic  boards,"  and  it  was  stoutly 
contended  that  the  piece  only  succeeded  in  America  because  it 
was  "  a  gross  and  insulting  caricature  of  an  English  nobleman," 
and  that,  therefore,  "  in  London  the  performance  would  no  doubt 
he  deemed  as  entirely  wanting  in  humour,  taste,  and  judgment." 
It  is  admitted  that  even  Mr.  Sotliern  himself  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  concerning  the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure. 
"  Every  one  foretells  a  hit ;  but  I'm  doubtful.  Who  (when  I 
first  played  Beverley  as  an  amateur)  ever  imagined  that  I  should 
take  to  the  stage  as  a  profession — come  over  to  America, 
remain  nine  years,  and  return  to  '  star  '  in  London  ?  "  All  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  Haymarket  Company,  Mr.  Buckstone 
included,  prophesied  a  certain  failure  of  both  piece  and  "  star," 
and,  oddly  enough,  they  were  right  for  a  time,  as,  although  Our 
American  Cousin  drew  remunerative  audiences,  it  would  have 
been  speedily  withdrawn  had  not  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  advised 
Mr.  Buckstone  not  to  change  the  bill.  Thereafter  the  piece  ran 
triumphantly  for  four  hundred  nights,  and  Sothern  was  the  most 
feted  actor  of  his  generation. 

Although,  considering  that  he  lived  until  January  1881, 
twenty  years  after  the  production  of  Our  American  Cousin  at  the 
Haymarket,  it  cannot  strictly  be  said  that  his  great  triumph  as 
the  eccentric  "  Lord  "  proved  fatal  to  him,  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  hard  life  led  by  Sothern  in  his  hours 
of  success  largely  contributed  to  his  collapse  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-five.  Among  his  intimates  Sotliern  will  be  long 
remembered  for  his  love  of  what  are  known  as  "  practical  jokes  "  ; 
although  the  reader  who  fails  to  "  see  "  many  of  them  may  be 
pardoned  his  obtuseness,  the  difficulty  being  to  discover  their 
application.  But,  apart  from  the  reports  of  these  puerilities,  Mr. 
Pemberton's  work  is  rich  in  theatrical  anecdote,  to  which  we  may 
ourselves  contribute  a  morsel  of  information.  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
the  present  director  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  wrote,  and  has  re- 
published in  his  Vie  Moderne  an  Theatre,  a  highly  appreciative, 
and  excellently  expressed,  criticism  of  Sothern's  "  Lord  Dun- 
dreary " — a  creation  which  was,  however,  anything  but  a  success 
in  Paris,  although  the  "star"  was  supported  by  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  (as  the  drunken  lawyer's  clerk,  Abel  Murcott),  Mr.  John 
T.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  E.  Saker.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
chapters  relating  to  Sothern's  life  "  off  the  stage "  will  be  more 
widely  read  than  those  immediately  connected  with  his  thea- 
trical career,  and  this  although  they  far  too  frequently  reveal  the 
actor  in  the  character  of  a  buffoon  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  those 
who  would  rather  remember  him  as  a  comedian  of  rare  excellence 
and  exceptional  intelligence.  We  admit,  though  with  a  reserva- 
tion, that  Sothern,  "  before  all  the  actors  of  his  day,  was  able  to 
pourtray  the  easy  manners  of  the  perfect  English  gentleman,"  but 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  "  practical 
jokes,"  to  which  we  have  referred,  savour  too  much  of  what 
would  now  be  regarded,  and  justly  condemned,  as  "rowdyism" 
of  the  most  offensive  kind.  An  eminent  actor  staying  in  a 
country-house  and  tampering  with  the  guests'  letters,  and  getting 
up  rows  in  trains  and  omnibuses,  may  have  passed  muster  even 
"  in  society  "  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  those  forms  of  amusement 
would  hardly,  we  fear,  be  tolerated  in  the  year  of  grace  1S89. 
There  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
worthy  of  permanent  record  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  Memoir  that  the 
biographer  of  Sothern  might  advantageously  have  omitted  much 
that  is  of  doubtful  value — as,  for  instance,  a  very  great  deal  of 
that  which  is  chronicled  under  the  heading  of  "  Sothern  in  High 
Spirits." 


NEW  MUSIC. 

SE$DR  ALBENIZ,  the  distinguished  Spanish  pianist,  whose 
delicacy  of  touch  and  peculiar  charm  have  rapidly  won  him 
great  popularity,  has  just  published  (Ducci  &  Co.)  several  cha- 
racteristic pieces  of  dance  music — "  Pavane  Espagnole,"  "  Barca- 
role Catalane,"  "  Sevilliana,"  and  "  Bolero  Valse  — which  can  be 
cordially  recommended  to  drawing-room  pianists.  They  are  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and,  although  showy,  not  at  all  difficult. 
"  Printemps  et  Jeunesse,"  by  E.  Rubini,  is  a  light  and  brilliant 
valse  de  salon,  and  Anton  Dvorak's  "  Minuetto "  is  delightfully 
quaint  and  graceful.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  so  remarkable 
a  composer,  notwithstanding  its  popular  and  rather  catchy  melody, 
it  is  throughout  very  original  and  striking,  and  indeed  almost,  if 
not  quite,  classical.  Not  much  can  be  said  for  Signor  L.  Badia's 
"  Zizine,"  a  waltz  with  a  commonplace  aria  running  through  it. 
Among  others  of  Carlo  Ducci  &  Co.'s  publications  to  be  heartily 
praised  is  an  exquisite  song  by  A.  Strelezki — "  When  Twilight 
Comes  " — which  is  distinctly  vocal  and  the  violin  obbligato  accom- 
paniment most  graceful. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons  we  have  received  an  excellent 
work  entitled  "The  Child  Pianist,"  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Curwen, 
which  will  be  found  of  considerable  use  for  teaching  small  chil- 


dren. The  method  is  capital,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known- 
A  pretty  light  song,  with  a  catchy  stornello  in  the  popular 
Italian  style,  is  "  Why  ?  "  by  Signor  del  Puente,  published  by 
Messrs.  Boston  &  Dibson.  It  is  refreshingly  old-fashioned,  and 
seems  to  belong  to  the  days  when  Verdi  was  in  his  zenith  and 
composers  eagerly  imitated  his  tuneful  arie  and  cavatine. 

Messrs.  Woolhouse  have  issued  a  gloomy  song  by  Mr.  J. 
Jacques  Hickman,  entitled  "  Afternoon  in  February."  "  Feuille 
d'Album,"  for  violin  and  piano,  by  the  same  composer,  is  an  excel- 
lent and  easy  little  study  for  these  instruments.  Far  above  the 
average,  and,  indeed,  ranking  with  the  best  compositions  of  the 
time,  are  "The  Song  of  the  Heart,"  "  Echoes,"  and  "  To  Julia,"  by 
Charles  Thane  (Stanley  Lucas  &  Co.)  "  To  Julia  "  is  a  magni- 
ficent song,  full  of  originality  and  charm,  and  equally  beautiful 
are  the  two  other  songs  just  mentioned.  They  are  perhaps  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  amateurs,  but  to  artists  they  will  be  found 
of  great  value. 

Miss  Maude  Valerie  White's  last  song,  "  At  her  Spinning," 
is  decidedly  pretty.  "  Will  you  come  back  to  me  ?  "  by  Frank  L. 
Moir,  has  the  misfortune  of  possessing  one  of  those  tiresome 
waltz-refrains  which  render  it  commonplace  and  quite  destroys 
its  merit.  Very  spirited  is  a  nautical  song,  by  M.  Louis  Diehl, 
"  The  Captain  of  the  Lifeboat."  A  song  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come popular  is  "  When  the  Lights  are  Low,"  by  Gerald  M. 
Lane.  The  refrain  is  quite  tuneful.  An  effective  ballad  is  "  On 
Conway  Quay,"  by  H.  Trotere.  "An  Evening  Melody,"  by  Joseph 
Barnby,  is  a  simple,  unaffected  sacred  song,  suitable  for  a  voice 
of  small  compass.  It  is  certainly  not  original.  These  pieces  are 
published  by  W.  Morley  &  Co. 

Ricordi  &  Co.  send  "  Tender  Moments,"  by  Signor  Albert 
Visetti,  a  rather  pretty,  but  by  no  means  striking,  song.  "  For- 
saken," by  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  is  a  pathetic  aria,  spoilt  by  a 
series  of  octaves  in  accompaniment  with  the  voice.  J.  L. 
Roeckel's  new  song,  "  Cupid's  Reign,"  deserves  success.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  and  has  a  pleasing  melody.  "  Tell  Them,"  by 
Signor  Tosti,  is  not  one  of  the  composer's  most  successful  works. 

Messrs.  Ricordi  have  conceived  the  admirable  idea  of  publish- 
ing a  series  of  well-known  operatic  Cavatine  arranged  for  the 
salon  or  concert-room.  Among  them  we  note  the  beautiful 
"Come  e  bello,"  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  "Convien  partir,"  "Al 
dolce  guidami,"  &c.  The  accompaniments  are  cleverly  rearranged, 
and  the  recitatives  cut  without  spoiling  the  effect.  These  noble 
arie,  which  were  the  delight  of  a  past  generation,  ought  to  be 
heard  more  frequently;  for  they  offer  the  most  charming  ex- 
amples of  melody  known,  even  if  that  melody  is  not  always  well 
selected  to  illustrate  the  words. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  Company  have  just  issued  a 
drawing-room  cantata  by  Erskine  Allen,  entitled,  "Mary 
Margaret,"  that  is  not  particularly  interesting. 

A  spirited  waltz,  with  a  Spanish  melody  running  through  it,  is 
"  Christina  "  (Francis  Brothers  &  Day),  by  Dan  Godfrey,  Jun.  It  is 
destined  to  become  popular  ;  and  so,  by  the  way,  will  "  Emma," 
another  waltz  by  the  same  young  composer. 

An  excellent  edition  of  Stephen  Heller's  "  Trois  Suites "  is 
published  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown,  of  Hanover  Square.  By  the 
same  charming  composer  are  also  "Six  Preludes  "  and  a  series  of 
"  Esquisses  Posthumes,"  being  sketches  and  waltzes  which  all  true 
musicians  will  welcome  cordially.  The  type  is  especially  clear 
and  bold.  A  Suite  for  Piano,  by  Mr.  Edward  German,  is  admi- 
rable. The  first  number  is  tame  and  monotonous ;  but  the  Valse 
and  Tarantella  are  brilliant,  and  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
similar  works  by  Chopin  and  S.  Heller. 

The  violin  music  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Beal  &  Co.  is 
excellent,  and  we  can  recommend  a  graceful  Cavatina  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Smith  and  a  quaint  Gavotte  by  Mr.  L.  Balfour 
Mather. 

A  Cavatina  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith  is  distinctly  graceful  and 
original.  "  Modern  Gems "  and  "  Early  Blossoms,"  by  Carlo 
Voiti,  are  easy  piano  studies  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
schoolroom.  "  Babina,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  McEvoy,  is  a  rather 
commonplace  piece,  but  it  is  easy  and  showy,  and  will  captivate 
a  certain  class  of  amateurs — those,  for  instance,  who  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  the  famous — we  had  almost  written  notorious — 
"  Priere  d'une  Vierge."  "  Rustic  Sketches,"  by  Carl  Herman, 
"Sans  Pareil"  and  "Souvenirs  Patriotiques,"  by  M.  Leonard 
Gautier,  are  useful  pieces  for  school-teaching ;  but  they  are 
certainly  the  reverse  of  classical  in  style.  "  La  Vestale,"  how- 
ever, is  an  admirable  waltz  by  the  same  composer,  M.  Leonard 
Gautier.    It  will  surely  become  popular. 

We  owe  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  pub- 
lishing "  Golden  Light,"  a  noble  song  by  Georges  Bizet.  It  was, 
or  is,  really,  an  Agnus  Dei;  but  Miss  Mary  Chater  has  written 
some  English  words,  which  are  quite  worthy  of  so  noble  a  com- 
position, which  has  a  violin,  cello,  or  harp  accompaniment. 
Another  fine  work  is  "  Chant  d'une  Bretonne,"  by  Benjamin  Godard, 
a  beautiful  melody  for  mezzo-soprano,  with  quaint  French  words 
or  equally  good  ones  by  Miss  Chater,  who  likewise  supplies  the 
excellent  translation  to  the  charming  "  Marquise,  vous  souvenez- 
vous  "  of  M.  C.  Saint-Saens. 

Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  send  "  Pick-me-up,"  a  capital  brisk 
polka  ;  "  Cosette,"  by  James  Shaw,  not  worthy  of  publication,  and 
Twelve  Exercises  of  Contralto,  by  Signor  G.  Tartaglione,  which, 
although  not  particularly  original,  are  useful.  Mr.  M.  Watson's 
"A  Garden  of  Memories"  has  a  worthy  refrain,  and  is  a 
pretty  song,  which  fortunately  does  not  recall  the  all  too 
popular  "Garden  of  Sleep."    "The  Windmill,"  a  song  by  Hugh 
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Temperlev,  is  pretty  and  original ;  but  it  is  written  a  trifle  too 
low  for  mezzo-soprano,  and  is  not  quite  suited  for  contralto. 

Messrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  have  a  bright  and  characteristic 
Spanish  song  bv  Antonio  L.Mora,  called  "  Espanita."  "For  You 
is  an  arrangement  of  the  well-known  song,  with  a  waltz  refrain, 
by  Miss  May  Ostlere,  for  dancing  and  singing  in  chorus— a  capital 
aiid  amusing  exercise  for  children.  Six  songs  by  Miss  Frances 
Allitsen  display  this  able  young  lady's  conscientious  study  ot 
harmony  to  much  advantage.  She  is  a  hard-working  student ; 
and,  although  she  does  not  at  present  give  evidence  of  originality, 
she  is  never  commonplace  or  atl'ected. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

IT  has  fallen  to  Shakspeare,  as  to  other  poets,  to  suffer  much 
of  many  book-illustrators,  but  assuredly  never  to  be  inter- 
preted by  an  artist  in  so  strange  a  way  of  pedantry  as  in  Macbeth : 
with  Illustrations  and  Notes,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.)  The  illustrative  method  is  not  less  odd  and  perverse  than 
the  reversal  of  statue  and  pedestal  or  any  other  freak  of  topsy- 
turveydom.  The  antiquarian  zeal  of  Mr.  Smith  is  respectable, 
we  will  admit,  and  the  archaic  research  set  forth  in  the  artist's 
notes  is  considerable ;  but  industry  and  research  should  be  the 
handmaidens,  not  the  masters,  of  the  artist.  They  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  total  lack  of  imagination  and  charm  that  marks 
Mr.  Smith's  etchings,  in  which  the  chief  feature  of  the  design  is 
some  detail  of  costume  or  architecture.  The  result  is  an  illus- 
trated archaeological  study,  a  dissertation  on  arms  and  costume, 
architecture  and  heraldry,  or  anything,  in  short,  but  an  illus- 
trated Macbeth.  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  may  be  said  to  have  illustrated 
Macbeth  only  in  the  sense  that  a  lecture  on  the  geology  of 
Portland  and  Purbeck  illustrates  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Very 
few  persons  could  possibly  divine  the  purport  of  two-thirds  of 
the  plates  regarded  apart  from  the  context.  The  archaic  display 
is  bewildering.  The  drama  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  When 
the  figures  are  not  mere  pigmies,  overpowered  by  a  Martin- 
like environment  of  Pictish  towers  or  a  Lyceum  stage  arrange- 
ment of  curious  properties,  they  are  absolutely  inexpressive  of 
the  passion  and  action  of  the  drama.  Disillusion  is  not 
tempered  one  whit  when  we  learn  that  Macbeth,  with  the  daggers 
"  stripped  for  slaughter,"  as  if  he  were  a  butcher,  stands  beside  an 
elaborate  wooden  doorway  such  as  still  exists  in  Norway,  or  that 
Lady  Macbeth,  in  the  Sleep-walking  scene,  appears  with  a  similar 
setting.  The  "  column  from  Canterbury  Cathedral  "  in  one 
drawing,  the  old  cross  modified  after  that  at  Dupplin  in  another, 
the  carved  pillar  from  Souillac  Abbey  in  yet  another,  are  curious 
and  interesting  objects  ;  but  they  illustrate  the  drama  no  more 
than  the  writings  of  Pugin  or  Viollet-le-Duc.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
nothing  but  an  operatic  lady  ;  the  meeting  of  Duncan  and  the 
wounded  soldier,  the  entrance  to  Macbeth's  castle,  and  Babylonian 
view  of  Dunsinane,  are  spectacular  shows  of  the  emptiest  kind ; 
and  the  apparition  of  the  Witches  in  a  Druidic  circle,  perched  on 
an  enormous  cromlech,  is  ineffective  as  a  design  and  ludicrous  in 
conception.  It  may  interest  antiquarian  minds  to  know  that  in 
pne  drawing  Mr.  Smith's  Witches  cower  over  a  cauldron  "of  the 
later  Bronze  age,"  and  in  another  the  charmed  pot  is  "  Danish, 
of  the  later  Stone  age " ;  but,  after  all  is  said  in  recognition  of 
the  artist's  learning  and  research,  the  play  is  the  thing,  and  this 
is  ingeniously  set  aside  by  Mr.  Smith  in  this  curious  example  of 
the  art  of  book-illustration. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Gregory's  designs  for  Sheridan's  The  Rivals 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  are  drawn  in  black  and  white  and  in 
water-colour.  They  show  a  certain  amount  of  grace,  facility, 
and  skill  in  composition,  and  are  for  the  most  part  admirably 
reproduced.  The  book  is  got  up  in  good  style,  both  type  and 
paper  being  excellent,  and  the  ensemble  is  attractive.  The  power 
of  characterization  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Mr.  Gregory  is  un- 
fortunately not  always  at  his  command.  lie  is  not  careful  of 
his  types.  When  he  paints  an  acceptable  rendering  of  a  cha- 
racter, a  sprightly  Lucy  or  a  whimsical  Sir  Anthony,  he  does  not 
fully  carry  out  his  conceptions.  His  Captain  Absolute  is  a 
mere  good-looking  boy  in  one  drawing,  in  others  he  is  a  man, 
and  one  of  many  aspects.  Lydia  Languish  is  a  solid,  undemon- 
strative young  woman.  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  somewhat  tame,  and 
there  is  more  of  the  humour  of  the  situation  than  of  oozing  courage 
expressed  in  the  figure  of  Bob  Acres  in  the  clever  drawing  that 
forms  the  frontispiece.  Success  in  all  particulars  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  the  artist  who  undertakes  the  illus- 
tration of  a  play  which  everybody  knows  by  heart  and  must  have 
seen  on  the  stage.  We  all  know  these  characters  of  Sheridan  as 
men  and  women  of  familiar  acquaintance,  can  call  them  up  at 
will,  and  are,  therefore,  indisposed  to  accept  the  least  divergence 
from  established  conceptions  which,  after  all,  are  possessed,  as 
prepossessions  possibly,  by  all  and  sundry.  If  we  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Gregory  is  never  disappointing  in  these  drawings,  we 
can  also  affirm  that  he  interprets  the  spirit  of  the  play  at  times 
with  something  approaching  inspiration. 

The  magazine  annuals  make  up  various  attractive  volumes. 
The  Woman's  World,  edited  by  Oscar  Wilde  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
produces,  as  some  magazines  do,  a  more  favourable  impression  in 
bulk  than  when  viewed  as  a  serial.  Many  periodicals  for  ladies 
are  far  too  narrow  in  scope.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  shows  a  tendency 
to  expansion,  and  expansion  that  is  in  the  right  direction.  The 


letterpress  appears  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  ladies — Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  with  a  sonnet  and  the  editorial  notes  on  current  lite- 
rature are  scarcely  to  be  noted  as  exceptions  from  the  general 
rule — and  in  many  fields,  literary,  artistic,  and  educational,  the 
writers  provide  abundance  of  interesting  and  varied  material. 
The  illustrations  are  generally  good,  and  those  that  embellish 
articles  on  needlework  and  its  branches  are  excellent. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell  &  Co.)  shows 
no  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  its  etchings,  photogravures,  and 
other  illustrations,  while  it  continues  to  represent  the  world  of 
art  and  its  movements  by  many  excellent  articles  on  living  artists 
and  criticisms  of  exhibitions.  The  frontispiece  is  an  etching  after 
Meissonier  by  Gery  Richard,  one  of  the  most  finished  works  of 
the  etcher.  Good  Words  (Isbister  &  Co.)  is  too  old  a  favourite 
with  magazine-readers  to  need  any  detailed  notice  of  the  contents 
of  the  new  volume  ;  and  the  like  honourable  distinction  maybe 
said  to  belong  to  its  friendly  and  sympathetic  competitor,  The 
Sunday  Magazine  (Isbister  &  Co.)  Among  appropriate  gift-books 
the  "  Jubilee  edition  "  of  the  History  of  England  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
may  be  included.  Of  this  careful  historical  epitome  we  have  the 
third  volume,  illustrated  by  wood  engravings  that  are  far  superior 
in  design  and  execution  to  the  majority  of  popular  illustrated 
histories. 

In  the  books  for  boys  at  hand  the  sea  is  an  important  element, 
as  is  natural,  and  the  resources  of  writers  in  devising  perils  and 
adventures  do  not  appear  to  flag,  despite  the  enormous  demands 
of  an  ever-increasing  audience.  Mr.  Henry  Frith,  for  instance,  is 
never  at  a  loss.  When  you  think  his  hero  is  in  irrecoverable 
disaster,  wonders  thicken  and  the  air  grows  dark  with  the  com- 
plexity of  his  situation.  The  Cruise  of  the  Wasp  (Routledge  & 
Co.)  is  one  of  Mr.  Frith's  most  rousing  stories.  The  adventures 
of  a  portion  of  a  ship's  crew  in  Cuba  form  a  striking  episode  in  a 
story  that  is  told  with  vivacity  and  constructed  with  skill.  An- 
other capital  story  by  Mr.  Frith,  The  Captain  of  Cadets  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  is  equally  brisk  in  movement.  The  scene  of 
adventure  is  the  Wrest  Coast  of  Africa,  a  region  ever-suggestive 
of  marvellous  exploits ;  while  in  the  opening  of  the  story  the 
much-vexed  question  of  fagging  on  the  Britannia  is  lightly 
touched.  Mr.  F.  R.  Goulding's  Marooners  Island  (Routledge  & 
Co.)  is  a  sequel  to  The  Young  Marooners,  and,  contrary  to  the 
rule,  is  in  no  respect  less  interesting  and  exciting  than  the  parent 
work.  Readers  of  the  latter  must  be  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Robert  and  Harold.  The  story  of  their  further  progress  and 
careers  will  certainly  justify  the  most  generous  expectations* 
Mr.  Goulding's  book  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and  readable. 

A  good  idea,  one  that  many  boys  will  delight  in,  is  skilfully 
executed  by  Mr.  W7illiam  T.  Dobson  in  his  abridgment  of  Sir 
William  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  (Bicker3 
&  Son).    This  condensed  narrative  embodies  the  crises  of  the 
great  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  stirring  and  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  memorable  battles  and  sieges,  the 
majority  of  which  form  the  subjects  of  some  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations.     We  cannot  profess  to  like  abstracts  of 
literature,  when  the  literature  is  of  the  first  class,  yet  Mr. 
Dobson's  work  is  so  discreet  and  sound  in  treatment  that  it 
merits  commendation.   Struggles  for  National  Liberty  or  Martyrs 
to    Freedom — both    titles  are    on  the    cover — by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Barnes  (John  Hogg)  comprises  historical  sketches  of  more 
or  less  heroic  worthies,  somewhat  promiscuously  classed,  yet  full 
of  good  matter  for  studious  small  boys.    Here  are  Wallace  and 
Llewellyn,  Coligny  and  William  the  Silent ;  "  Ireland's  romantic 
young  hero,"  Robert  Emmet,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
and   Abraham  Lincoln  with  the  fanatic  Osawatonic  Brown. 
Heroes  and  heroes — but  heroes  all  ?    The  Appeal  to  the  Serpent, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon  (Religious  Tract  Society),  is  a  story 
of  Buddhism  in  an  ancient  city  of  Ceylon  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.    As  a  story  the  book  is  not  a  success.  It 
is  loosely  constructed,  and  moves  but  the  faintest  interest  in  its 
development,  and  that  only  incidentally.  Mr.  Langdon's  strength 
lies  in  description,  not  in  the  arts  of  narrative  plotting.  There 
is  much  picturesque  power  in  depicting  religious  rites  and  proces- 
sions, rural  scenes,  and  so  forth,  but  the  story  is  sadly  wanting  in 
persuasive  realism.    After  Shipwreck,  by  J.  A.  Owen  (Authors' 
Co-operative  Publishing  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  brief  sketches  of 
travel,  reminiscences  of  genuine  experience,  it  would  seem,  fairly 
interesting,  though  by  no  means  exciting.    Reprinted  from  the 
Leisure  Hour  are  certain  tedious  and  inconclusive  papers  on 
"social  questions,"  collected  under  the  title  Ways  and  Means,  by 
Isabella  Fyfie  Mayo  (Religious  Tract  Society).    The  book  looks 
like  a  story.  It  deals  with  such  exhausting  questions,  in  the  way 
of  mere  chat  between  a  husband  and  wife,  as  What  is  to  become 
of  the  girls  ?  and  What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys  ?    There  is  one 
good  anecdote,  however,  concerning  a  certain  little  boy.   "  What 
is  wrong  about  your  boy  ? "  was  asked  of  the  mother  of  a 
"  peculiar''  youth.    "  Oh,  please,  sir,  when  lie  was  a  little  child 
he  had  an  illness,  and  after  that  he  was  weak  on  his  legs,  and 
slow  o'  speaking;  and  so,  sir,  we  just  brought  him  up  as  an  idiot, 
sir." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  already  referred,  or  at  least  alluded,  to  the  preface 
which  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez  has  given  to  Mile,  de  Bovet's 
Lettres  (T Irlande  (i),  a  preface  much  more  gratifying  to  English 

(i)  Lettres  d' Irlande.    Par  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet.    Paris:  Guillaumin. 
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vanity  than  the  most  elaborate  compliments  could  be.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  further  trouble  ourselves  with  the  novelist-politi- 
cian. Mile,  de  Bovet  herself  is  a  much  more  amusing  person. 
An  "  interwieveress  "  of  the  Republique  Francaise,  she  started  to 
discover  Ireland  with  a  light  heart,  a  pleasant  pen,  a  conviction 
that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  wrote  Gin.v's  Baby,  and  (she  assures 
us)  no  Anglophobia  in  particular,  although,  knowing  the  facts 
better  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  she  admits  that  her  country- 
men "  detest  John  Bull  en  bloc,"  In  other  words,  she  went 
determined  to  bless  Ireland  and  curse  England.  Being  appa- 
rently an  intelligent  and  honest,  as  well  as  lively,  lady,  she 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  not  a  little  difficulty  in  doing  this. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  involuntary  records  of  her  sur- 
prises. She  lets  loose  little  asides  of  wonder  at  "  le  spirituel 
Irlandais "  (if  you  find  any  Irishman  spirituel  still,  you  may  bet 
twenty  to  one  that  he  is  an  anti-Parnellite)  objecting  to  her  call- 
ing him  "  Paddy,"  at  the  mixture  of  rant  and  gush  in  the  mouth- 
ing of  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  the  maudlin  talk  about  johndillon,  and 
so  forth.  Again  and  again  she  has  to  administer  to  herself  a 
kind  of  little  "  cheerer  "  of  remembrance  of  English  wickedness 
in  order  to  blind  her  clear  Gallic  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
tenants'  movement  is  audacious  robbery ;  that  "  eviction  "  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  in  France,  or  would  be  if  resistance  to  the 
law  were  often  thought  of ;  that  the  sleevelessness  and  indo- 
lence of  the  Irish  character,  joined  to  the  insane  passion  for 
trying  to  make  two  human  beings  live  where  there  is  barely  live- 
lihood for  one,  are  the  real  causes  of  Irish  distress.  But  she 
cannot  quite  do  it,  and  her  sense  of  the  truth  is  constantly 
peeping  through.  A  more  annoying  book  for  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent Gladstonian  to  read  we  can  hardly  imagine,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  to  show  what  the 
"  civilized  world  "  really  sees  in  Ireland  when  it  condescends  to 
look  through  its  civilized  eyes,  and  not  through  somebody's 
spectacles. 

M.  Edouard  Rod  (2),  though  by  no  means  the  genius  that  he 
has  been  dubbed  by  sufferers  from  Amielism,  is  a  clever  man, 
and  usually  writes  well.  We  do  not  know  that  his  stories  are 
particularly  "  cosmopolitan,"  but  they  are  in  a  certain  modern 
manner  well  done.  The  opening  one,  "  Lilith,"  has  its  scene  at 
Brighton,  and  the  heroine  is  the  English  governess  of  a  French 
family.  M.  Rod  does  not  oppose  his  Lilith  to  Eve  at  all,  but 
merely  makes  her  "  a  typical  English  girl  according  to  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,"  who  enchants  an  irresolute  and  somewhat  Amielitish  juge 
S  instruction,  is  perhaps  enchanted  by  him  (which  doesn't  show 
her  taste),  but  remembers  the  ghost  of  a  tragically  dead  love. 
The  juge  d"i?ist ruction  is  a  very  poor  creature,  though  cleaner- 
minded  than  M.  Bourget's  heroes  in  similar  case.  Much  the  same 
type  of  person,  "  moaning  about  the  introspect "  (if  we  may 
slightly  change  the  Laureate),  reappears  in  "  L'ideal  de  M. 
Gindre,"  but  the  ending  is  happier,  for  M.  Gindre's  American 
ideal  (he  is  a  professeur,  and  keeps  a  journal  intime,  but  he  is  a 
better  fellow  and  less  of  a  coxcomb  than  the  judge)  "  tenders  him 
her  front "  in  due  course.  By  the  way,  did  anybody  ever 
know  an  English  or  American  girl  hold  out  her  forehead  for  a 
lover's  first  kiss  ?  Her  mouth,  her  cheeks,  her  eyes — her  throat 
•even,  if  you  like.  But  the  forehead  (though  it  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  in  subsequent  excursions  over  the  property)  is, 
we  think,  not  usually  by  our  race  selected  for  the  first  exercise 
in  that  amatory  kind  which  the  poet  calls  "  the  best  and  most 
avenant  and  earnest  of  the  remenant."  "  Noces  d'Or,"  a  shorter 
story  of  a  satiric  touch,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book, 
the  author's  pessimism  giving  "  bite  "  to  his  picture  of  the  feeble 
half-turning  of  a  fifty  years'  trodden-on  matrimonial  worm, 
while  it  does  not  degenerate  as  usual  into  the  morbid  or  the 
tedious. 

Dernier  amour  (3),  like  all  M.  Ohnet's  books,  exhibits  in  a  manner 
very  amusing  to  the  critic  the  author's  mixture  of  incurable  com- 
monness in  thought,  style,  and  so  forth,  with  a  certain  undeniable 
faculty  of  tale-telling  and  even  of  character-drawing.  That 
this  mixture  is  the  secret  both  of  his  popularity  with  the  general 
reader  and  of  the  rage  of  the  critics  with  him  is  undoubted. 
The  situation  of  Dernier  amour  is  simple  enough,  if  something 
which  is  a  little  disgusting  and  decidedly  preposterous  can  be 
called  simple.  Mina  von  Schwarzbourg,  the  young  widow  in 
name  of  an  ancient  Austrian  Prince,  has  married  (a  little  later 
than  she  should)  a  charming  French  Count.  Ten  years  after- 
wards the  charming  French  Count  is  still  young,  and  she  feels 
herself  ageing.  Just  then  she  discovers  that  he  has  been  in 
correspondence,  unknown  to  herself,  with  a  still  more  charming 
she-cousin  of  his  own — a  cousin  of  America.  The  correspond- 
ence is  not  criminal,  and  Lucie  Andrimont,  the  cousin,  is  an 
exemplary  young  person  ;  but  the  Countess  soon  perceives  that 
the  pair  are  hopelessly  in  love  with  each  other.  Probably,  M. 
Ohnet's  proneness  to  quasi-dramatic  "  curtains  "  and  to  a  rather 
unwholesome  sentimentality  being  known,  few  novel-readers  will 
have  much  difficulty  in  finishing  the  story.  It  is  probably  in  M. 
Ohnet's  intention  a  very  moral  story,  the  catastrophe  recompens- 
ing Mine,  de  Fontenay's  faute.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
should  go  on  and  show  us  the  Count's  punishment,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.    Poetical  justice  is  no  good  unless  it  is  all-round  justice. 

If  any  one  could  be  bad-blooded  enough  to  speak  uncivilly  of 
so  good,  so  pleasant,  and  so  well  tried  a  workman  as  M.  Xavier 


(2)  Scenes  de  la  vie  cosmopolite.    Par  Edouard  Rod.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  -Dernier  amour.    Par  Georges  Ohnet.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 


Marmier  (4),  even  his  bad  blood  might  be  a  little  sweetened  by 
M.  Marmier's  pleasant  application  to  himself  of  Voltaire's 

Au  peu  d'esprit  que  le  bonhomme  avait, 
L'esprit  des  autres  par  comple'ment  servait ; 

and  his  confession  that,  advancing  age  not  permitting  him  any 
longer  to  travel  in  the  world,  he  travels  in  his  library.  If  the 
result  of  the  voyage  is  un  bon  livre  de  lecture,  that  is  all  he  aims 
at.  And  he  has  certainly  provided  such  a  book,  especially  for 
French-reading  people  who  like  to  have  everything  that  is  not 
France  and  Paris  served  up  to  them  accommode  in  the  way  of 
Paris  and  of  France. 

M.  J ouaust's  charming  single-volume  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Moliere  (5)  has  reached  the  famous  essai  pale  et  noble,  that  tragi- 
comedy of  jealousy  in  the  great  world,  Dom  [or  Don]  Garcie  de 
Navarre.  M.  Vitu  is,  indeed,  perhaps  spurred  on  by  a  generous 
love  of  paradox  and  the  generally  despised  to  be  much  more 
abundant  in  praise  of  Don  Garcie  than  we  could  be.  The  jealous 
megrims  of  the  Don  are  not  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  tragical 
and  not  meant  to  be  purely  comic  ;  while  the  verse — passable 
enough  in  its  way — would  be  a  sufficient  text  for  those  who 
grudge  the  greatest  of  French,  perhaps  the  second  of  modern, 
dramatists  the  title  of  poet.  But  still  the  piece  has  been  so 
unceasingly  run  down  that  it  would  be  hard  if  a  clever  man 
could  not  defend  it.  M.  Lenoir's  frontispiece  is  very  good,  and 
will  compare  safely  with  Tony  Johannot's  cuts;  though  Don 
Garcie  suited  the  Romantic  tone  so  well  that  Johannot  was 
moved  to  give  perhaps  the  best  illustrations  to  perhaps  the  worst 
play. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TO  judge  from  the  supply,  there  must  be  a  considerable  demand 
for  such  popular  biography  as  is  exemplified  in  Dr.  Japp's 
Good  Men  and  True  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  a  volume  of  sketches 
devoted  to  labourers  in  various  philanthropic  fields.  Perhaps  the 
lesson  of  the  moral  poet  is  bearing  fruit,  and  everybody,  great  and 
small,  is  for  making  sublime  lives  and  leaving  exemplary  foot- 
prints behind  him.  What  is  most  curious  to  note  in  connexion 
with  the  inordinate  multiplication  of  biographical  records  is  that 
people  never  seem  to  resent  the  burden  of  repetition,  and,  in 
fact,  can  never  have  too  much  of  it.  Dr.  Japp's  book,  a  good 
sample  of  the  class,  fairly  illustrative  and  interesting,  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  hash  of  biographical  material  already  accessible  to 
everybody.  Of  Bishop  Hannington  and  Charles  Kingsley,  of 
Norman  Macleod  and  Guthrie,  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  and 
John  Conington,  there  is  nothing  new  to  relate.  The  lives  of 
these  eminent  men  have  been  set  forth  by  accredited  hands  and 
reprinted  more  than  once,  the  majority  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  multitude.  The  boiling-down  process  is  excusable,  perhaps, 
when  the  aim  is  to  provide  cheap  literature  that  may  compete 
with  cheap  dinners.  But  Dr.  Japp's  volume  is  stout  and  serious. 
The  fare  is  substantial  and  made  of  much  solid  extract,  to  use  an 
expressive  though  contradictory  term,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
material  cannot  be  said  to  be  light  or  digestible. 

Mrs.  Panton's  Nooks  and  Corners  (Ward  &  Downey)  is  a  book 
on  household  management,  a  handbook  for  people  who  have 
"  moved  "  and  desire  to  furnish  and  embellish  with  the  best  effecti 
There  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  guidance  offered.  Mrs. 
Panton  is  a  masterful  adviser.  She  knows  in  all  instances  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted,  is  exceedingly  full  of  resource,  resolute  in 
laying  down  the  right  rule  of  ornament,  or  in  pointing  the  royal 
road  to  a  sound  ensemble  in  the  matter  of  furniture.  She  does 
not  hesitate  to  refer  by  name  and  address  to  this  eminent  firm  or 
another  for  cheap  and  necessary  articles,  and  considerately  prints 
a  little  directory  for  the  use  of  the  young  and  bewildered.  Her 
exposition  is  more  valuable,  on  the  whole,  than  the  woodcuts  that 
adorn  it.  "A  Summer  Corner"  (153)  is  a  nook  that  might  be 
grateful  to  one  hibernating  by  Orcadian  shores  ;  it  looks  insuffer- 
ably close,  cushioned,  and  overcurtained.  The  "  Simple  mantel 
drapery  "  (66)  is  decidedly  simple,  but  it  is  also  appalling,  dismal, 
funereal ;  and  the  "Draped  piano  "  (72)  is  clothed  with  t'dolphian 
mystery,  and  should  smite  the  most  indolent  Angelina  with  a  fit  of 
energy.  But  these  things  are  better  in  the  reading.  The  chapters 
on  domestic  economy  and  management  are  full  of  sound  and 
sometimes  entertaining  advice.  But  surely  the  sum  of  12/.  10s. 
is  a  paltry  allowance  in  an  income  of  1,000/.  a  year  for  "wine, 
Sec."  and  10/.  for  coal  is  a  bitter  minimum. 

Reports  of  Artisans  selected  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
(C.  F.  Roworth),  a  collection  of  papers  on  the  leading  trades 
represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  though  not  uninstructive  on 
some  minor  points,  is  curiously  inconclusive  on  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  international  competition  and  progress.  Many  of  the 
reporters  lay  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  trustworthy  or 
important  information.  They  differ  widely,  too,  in  their  respec- 
tive views  of  their  mission.  Some  set  to  work  like  workmen  ; 
others,  like  Mr.  Lemon,  preface  a  notice  of  "  Boots  and  Shoes  " 
with  a  lively  account  of  the  Channel  passage.  Various  are  the 
opinions  on  rent  and  living  for  workmen  in  Paris  and  London. 
Mr.  Lemon  thinks  "rents  are  much  cheaper  in  Paris."  Mr. 
McCrae,  who  honestly  confesses  the  Exhibition  to  be  "  the  worst 
possible  place  "  for  acquiring  information  as  to  cost  and  price  of 

(4)  A  trovers  les  tropiqucs.    Pat  X.  Marmier.    Paris:  Haeherte. 

(5)  Moliere  —  Dom  Garcie  de  ^Tavarre.  Paris  :  Librairie  des 
Bibliophiles. 
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articles,  says  that  living  and  rent  are  about  the  same  in  both 
places.  Mr.  Knowles,  whose  account  of  "Hatter's  Work"  is 
interesting:,  finds  rent  "  much  higher  "  in  Taris,  and  others  join 
■with  him  in  this  conclusion.  Among;  the  more  exhaustive 
and  readable  Reports  are  Mr.  Wright's  "Clock-making,"  Mr. 
Kinggate's  "  Coach-building,"  "  Bread  and  Bread-making,"  by 
Mr.  Summers,  and  the  various  sections  devoted  to  Engineering, 
Cabinet-making,  and  the  Decorative  Arts.  These  are  well  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  anil  other  cuts. 

There  is  nothing  but  the  lightest  babble,  good  enough  to  beguile 
an  hour  of  railway  travelling,  in  Mr.  Alfred  Story's  Book  of 
Vayrom  Men  and  Vagrant  Thoughts  (Authors'  Co-operative 
Publishing  Company).  The  sketches  of  vagrant  folk — such  as 
the  Tinker,  the  Carrier,  the  Street  Preacher — are  superior  to  the 
thoughts  they  suggest — which,  in  truth,  are  generally  common- 
place. But  a  certain  briskness  of  movement  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression may  engage  the  voyaging  reader.  Desultory,  yet  all 
undaunted,  is  the  writer's  style,  and  he  offers  a  fair  selection  of 
subjects  for  choice. 

Quite  the  most  charming  of  the  smaller  forms  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  popular  poem  is  the  new  edition  of  The  Light  of  Asia 
just,  issued  in  the  "Lotos"  series  (Triibner  &  Co.)  The  binding 
is  extremely  pretty,  the  paper  and  type  excellent,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  author  an  admirable  likeness. 

The  first  part  of  a  comprehensive  undertaking  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany,  The  World's  Religions  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  is  before  us. 
Religion,  no  doubt,  is  susceptible  of  elastic  definition,  and  no  one 
can  complain  of  illiberal  views  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Bettany's 
treatment  is,  of  course,  popular.  His  survey  of  history,  myth, 
and  legend  deals  with  the  external,  is  picturesque  in  the  main, 
and  lends  itself  to  the  profuse  pictorial  illustration  of  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Drew  offers  a  study  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  from  the 
elocutionist's  point  of  view — Ilenrg  Irving,  On  and  Off  the  Stage 
(11.  J.  Drane) — with  much  elucidative  commentary  derived  from 
the  actor's  rendering  of  Macbeth,  Mephistopheles,  and  so  forth, 
the  which  is  at  times  too  literal  an  inquisition  into  accent  and 
gesture  to  be  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  humours  of  the  English  schoolboy  under  the  pressure 
of  French  examination  papers  are  set  forth,  not  for  the  first 
time,  we  fancv,  by  Max  O'Rell,  in  John  Bull,  Junior  (Field  & 
Tuer). 

An  appropriate  gift-book  for  children  is  the  annual  volume  of 
Little  Wide-Awake,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker  (Routledge),  with 
•well-varied  letterpress  and  plenty  of  taking  illustrations. 

We  have  received  specimens  of  that  admirable  collection  of 
guide-books.  Illustrated  Europe  (Zurich:  Orell,  Fiissli,  &  Co.), 
issued  in  French,  German,  and  English,  the  work  of  expert 
writers,  the  most  comprehensive  yet  concise  of  handbooks  for 
tourists  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy.  Cheap- 
ness and  utility  were  never  more  satisfactorily  allied.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  good,  the  maps  convenient,  the  in- 
formation accurate,  varied,  and  valuable. 

We  have  also  received  new  editions  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope's 
Addison,  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  steel 
engraving  after  Hayter's  portrait  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  the 
edition  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  uniform  with  the  last 
collected  edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  works ;  The  Roman  and  the 
Teuton,  by  Charles  Kingsley  (Macmillan)  ;  A  Modern  Telemachus 
and  Bye-Words,  by  Miss  Yonge  (Macmillan). 

In  the  article  "  New  Books  and  Reprints  "  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  October  26,  p.  476,  "  Amoy  Mission  "  was 
misprinted  "  Army  Mission,"  and  "  Christ  or  Confucius,  Which  ?  " 
appeared  as  "  Church  or  Confession,  Which  ?  "  The  actual  title 
will  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  "objectionable." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  izith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  he  obtained  on  application. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T  YCEUM. — THE  DEAD  HEART. — Every  Evening  at  Eight 

o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kulc  Phillips,  And  Miss  Ellen  Terrv.  Box  offlce  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  toi.   Seats  iilso  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11. -LYCEUM. 

COUVENIR  of  the  DEAD  HEART  at  the  LYCEUM.— 

T"7  PICTURES  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Hawes  Craven,  W.  Telbin,  and  J.  Harker. 
CASSELL  &:  CO.   To  be  had  everywhere.   Post  free  from  Lyceum  Theatre.   Price  Is. 

T  YRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

^  On  Saturday,  November  23,  will  be  produced  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts, 
entitled  DHE  RED  HUSSAR,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  Stage  produc- 
tion by  Onirics  Hiirris.   Box  Office  now  open. 

"DOYAL  AQUARIUM. — The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 

select  Entertainment  in  London.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  8.  Unrivalled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  to  the  Cannibals  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Beckwith  <e  Swimming 
Performances,  the  Russian  Giantess  ;  Samson  (the  Strongest  Man  in  the  World),  &c.  &c,  at 
intervals  during  the  day.   Open  18.  close  11.30. 

A  RTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY.— The 

NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street.- SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 
to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

  WALTER  CRANE.  President.     ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 

QROSYENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond    Street,  "W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is  Ten  to  Six. 


R 


OYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY— The  FIRST  ORDI- 
NARY MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  19, 
1889,  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  28  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  at  7.45  p.m.,  when  an  Opening 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President.  Dr.  T.  GRAHAM  BALFOUR.  F.R.S.,  &c. 

SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 

O  ISSUE  of  £371,320. 

(Authorized  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Acts,  1883  and  1889.) 
The  CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD  irive  NOTICE  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  above  sum  of  SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
M  inimum  price  of  Issue  £100  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  March  1  and  September  1,  at  the  Sheffield  and  nallam- 
shire  Bank,  Sheffield,  or  by  their  Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.  Gli'N,  Mills,  CuiiEXE,  &  Co., 
67  Lombard  Street. 

Nosum  less  than  X^OofSto^k  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum  must 
be  a  multiple  of  £10. 

Under  the  Trust  Investment  Act,  18S9,  recently  passed,  this  Stock  is  an  available  invest- 
ment for  every  Trustee  wtio  is  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trust  to 
invest  in  Corporation  Stock. 
Forms  of  Prospectus,  .fee,  and  all  information  required,  will  be  supplied  by 
Borough  Accountant's  Office,  W.  FISHER  TASKER,  Registrar. 

Bridge  Street,  Sheffield, 
August  16, 1889. 

TCIIINGrS. — FOR  SALE,  the  following  choice  ARTISTS' 

PROOF  ETCHINGS,  unframed.  Set  of  Westminster  Abbey  (comprising  seven)  and 
Limburg  Cathedral,  Haig  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Waltner  ;  May  of'Life,  Return  from  Milking, 
and  the  Plough,  Macbeth  ;  An  Apodyterium,  Alma  Tadema  ;  and  Summer  Showers,  Vicat 
Cole  Address,  P.  31,  care  of  C.  Birchall.  Advertising  Agent,  Liverpool. 


S  O  N  S' 


TOHN  BRINSMEAD 

UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 
Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SON'S,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Princes.*  of  Wales.  1*S9.— ly.  20.  and  22  Wigmore  street.  W.    Lists  free. 


■jyrESSRS.  LIBERTY  &  CO.  INVITE  INSPECTION 
of  their  numerous  SHOW  BOOMS,  where  will 
be  found  New,  Original,  Exclusive,  and  Artistic  Spe- 
cialities, not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Metropolis. 


F0K  DRESSES  &  FURNITURE 


£  £ 


LI  BERTY 
ART 

FABRICS. 


BEAUTIFUL  &  INEXPENSIVE. 


yew  Winter  Patterns  post  free. 


LIBERTY  &  CO. 


Regent  Street, 

LONDON. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


Contents  of  No.  1,777,  November  16,  1889: 

The  Guildhall  Speeches. 
The  Strikes.       Human  Barrel-Organs. 
The  City  of  Fears.       Puff!  Puff!      Mr.  Balfour  at  Ipswich. 
Kensington  Gardens.      Philosophy  in  Difficulties. 

The  Goatfell  Murder.  France. 
Arbiter  Apologiarum.  The  Colston  Banquets. 

Hole  and  Corner  Justice.     Ladies  in  Court. 


A  Gentleman  and  a  Tory. 
The  Special  Correspondent  Again. 
Mr.  Pinero  as  a  Dramatic  Protectionist. 
Advertising  Politicians  and  the  Post  Office.        Spanish  Finance. 
Exhibitions.       Notes  from  the  Zoo — The  Aye-Aye. 
Recent  Concerts.       Money  Matters.       Barnum's  Show. 
"0  Say  Not  So." 


Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India. 
Novels.       Classical  School-Books,  mostly  American. 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  The  Century  Dictionary. 

The  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song.       Reminiscences  and  Memories. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley.     The  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Francis  Newman.      Edward  Askew  Sothern. 
New  Music.     Christmas  Books— III.      French  Literature. 
New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


fJUIE    MASON    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  COUNCIL  invite  applications  for  the  above  PROFESSORSHIP,  vacant  bv  the  death 
of  Professor  E.  Loreille.  B.  es-L.,  Paris.  The  stipend  will  be  £109  per  annum,  plus  oue- 
Jraltot  the  Fees  from  Day  Students,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fees  from  Evening  Students. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  ten  copies  of  Testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  under- 
signed not  later  than  November  30,  1889. 

The  successful  candidate        be  expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  January  21,  1990. 

Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
 GEO.  H.  MQRLEY.  Secretary. 

GT.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

Head- Masler-The  Rev.  E.  D'AUQUIER.  M.A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-Eastern  College,  Ramsgate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates). 
The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
.tuckshop,  workshop,  He.,  U  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields, tennis-courts,  &c,  sea-bathing  and  boating. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 
Inclusive  fees,  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.  Exhibitions  aud  Scholarships,  of  £10,  jtl5,  and 
£21,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 
Tin  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  tat  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  189(1. 
For  Competition  tne  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


T>  ADLEY    COLLEGE.— Election    to    FOUR  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  (Two  of  £80,  one  of  £50,  and  one  of  £4"1  on  July  18,1890.  Candidates  must  he 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age  on  January  1,  1890.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden.  Radley  College,  near  Abingdon. 

■REDFORD       COLLEGE,       LONDON     (for  LADIES), 

8  &  9  YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 
The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  FRENCH  will  be  VACANT  at  Christmas.   Applications  and 
testimonials  to  be  sent  not  later  than  December  4  to  Lucy  J.  Russell,  Hon.  Sec. 


OT.     THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  LONDON.  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  12.',  guineas  and  £60  respectively 
open  to  all  first-}  ear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC" 
and  "INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
>made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental  Students  aud 
for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  Guorgk 
Resdle. 

 E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 

T7/ELSTEAD  SCHOOL,  ESSEX.    Founded  1564.— Inclusive 

Fees,  £10  10s.  per  term.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  Classics  or 
.Mathematics  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  December  12  and  13.  For  particulars,  list  of 
successes,  sc.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  IIkad  Mastek. 


HPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY   (formerly  Head- 

.~"  Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  aud  South  llatnpstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  relined  home.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.— 41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.  W.  

rFHE  Rev.  W,  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE  CASTLE,  near 

-a-    TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
:  .cgal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  lite. 
Excellent  house  in  Park  of  SO  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds. 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 


<p  0 


N    B    E    I   D    G  E 


SCHOOL. 


The  SKINNERS'  COMPANY,  Governors  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd's  School,  Tonbridee. 
propose  to  APPOINT,  in  December  or  January  next,  a  HKAD-MASTEK,  who  will  be  required 
to  take  office  at  Easter,  1890  (in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Rowe,  who  has  resigned). 
I  iThe  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
stipend  id  £250  a  year,  and  a  capitation  allowance  for  each  boy  in  the  School,  with  residence 
and  accommodation  for  sixty  boarders. 

Preference  will  be  give  n  to  candidates  under  forty  years  of  age.  Personal  canvassing  of  the 
Governors  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  will  not  be  permitted. 

Full  printed  particulars  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  by  post  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  Governors,  Skinners'  Hall,  Dowgate  Hill,  E.C.  Applications  must  be  6ent  in  by 
November  30,  1889. 

J-£ELL     FARM,    CLEWER     HILL,  WINDSOR. 

BOYS  prepared  for  ETON  and  other  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Address  Miss  Hibbued. 

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

MiatreBS  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
(id  uiau,  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting. 

TO  PAEENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— There  are  good  open- 

ingsfor  YOUNG  MEN  knowing  CHEMISTRY  and  BREWING.  Chemistry,  either 
alone  or  in  connexion  with  Brewing,  may  be  learnt  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Messrs. 
G  ILL-MAN  &  SPENCER  at  the  large  Labor  itories  and  the  Brewery  attached  to  "the  London 
School  of  Brewing  and  Chemistry."  Each  Pupil  receives  individual  attention  and  practical 
training.— For  particulars  and  terms  apply,  SHCBETABT,  Castle  Brewery,  21  St.  George's 
Road,  S.E. 


AYKTON     &  THOMAS, 

PATENT  AGENTS, 
Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  H.  M.  THOMAS,  Author  of  "The  True  Position  of  Patentees,"  being  a  practical 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 
inventions. 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 
Telegraphic  Address, 11  Prolonged,  London." 
9  St  10  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

TVTEL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 

Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, Hooping  Couzh,  Hoarseness,  Incipient  Consumption,  &c. 
In  Bottles,  post  free.  Is.  Hd.  and  2b.  9a.     Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  HERBERT 
POTTER,  Chemist,  M.P.S.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Note — Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Potter's  "  Mel  Rosa." 

pHA-RING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishmeut,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  READE,  Secretary. 


FRY'S 


Lancet — "  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times—"  Eminently  suitable  tor  Invalids.' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. — "  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


BENGER'S  FOOD 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


INFANTS, 

AND  INVALIDS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

Extract  from  Private  Letter  "  The  infant  was  very  delicate  ;  our  medical  adviser 

ordered  your  Food.  The  result  in  a  short  time  was  wonderful  ;  the  little  fellow  grew  strong 
and  lat.  and  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition — in  fact,  'the  dower  of  the  flock.'  " 

BENGER'S  POOD  is  Sold  in  Tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  10s.,  by 
Chemists,  &c,  everywhere. 
THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 


CARDINAL  AND  HARFORD, 

The  oldest  established  Importers  of 


Oriental 


Carpets. 


THE   LEVANT  WAREHOUSE, 

108  &  109  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.O. 
Catalogues  post  free. 

GRANT'S 
MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDT. 

THIS   CELEBRATED  LIQUEUR 

(A  combination  of  the  Kent  Morella  and  Fine  Cognac) 
Is  now  regularly  consumed  by  Sportsmen  ;  and   numerous  unsolicited 
Testimonials  of  its  Comforting  and  Sustaining  properties,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  have  been  received. 

The  "SPORTSMAN'S  QUALITY"  is  specially  prepared  for 
the  Hunting  Field  and  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  WINE  .MERCHANTS.  HOTELS.  Sc. 


Manufacturers:  THOMAS  GRANT  &  SONS, 

DISTILLERY,  MAIDSTONE. 
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SIR  EDWARD  GUINNESS'S  GIFT. 

l^OR  some  considerable  time  past  the  housing  of  the 
Jl  poor  lias  been  what  a  sentence-maker  of  former  genera- 
tions mights  have  called  the  problem  of  the  wise,  the 
amusement  of  the  foolish,  and  the  capital  of  the  political 
agitator.  We  have  had  Royal  Commissions  on  it,  Blue- 
books  on  it,  honest  talk  and  writing  on  it  not  a  little,  and 
dishonest  talk  and  writing  on  it  to  an  enormous  extent. 
Sir  Edward  Guinness,  in  the  magnificent  gift  which  was 
announced  on  Wednesday,  is  not  the  first  who  has  attempted 
to  help  towards  its  solution  on  the  simple  dead-lift  prin- 
ciple ;  but  he  is  the  latest,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
His  selection  of  London  and  Dublin  for  the  fields  of  his 
bounty  is  well  made  ;  for  causes  over  which  nobody  has  any 
control  have  made  London  the  worst,  and  causes  over  which 
the  interested  ngitators  of  Ireland  have  much  control  have 
probably  made  Dublin  the  next  worst,  examples  of  the 
evil.  His  selection  of  trustees  is  excellent.  Lord  Rowton 
was  the  trusted  friend  of  the  first  English  Prime  Minister 
who  ever  interested  himself  in  such  things,  as  Sybil  shows. 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  the  most  efficient  member  of  Parliament  who 
has  ever  been  returned  by  a  constituency  made  up  largely 
of  such  persons  as  Sir  Edward  desires  to  benefit.  Mr. 
Plunket  has  performed  the  functions  of  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
business  in  hand,  with  less  fuss  and  more  sense  than  almost 
any  of  his  predecessors.  All  belong  to  the  political  party 
which  flatters  the  people  least  and  has  done  most  for  it. 
And  such  instructions  as  the  donor's  general  scheme  gives 
are  eminently  sensible  instructions,  directing  them  to  aim 
at  benefiting  as  low  a  class  as  can  be  got  at,  and  a  much 
lower  class  than  has  been  got  at  yet. 

It  is  impossible  to  wish  more  good  to  the  new  scheme  than 
we  do,  and  if  we  proceed  to  set  out  cautions  rather  than 
encouragements,  it  is  only  because  our  goodwill  is  sincere. 
It  may  be  taken  as  granted  by  common  consent  that  pre- 
vious efforts  in  this  kind  have  been  very  partially  successful ; 
but  the  causes  of  their  ill  success  have  been  too  numerous,  too 
various,  and  sometimes  too  problematical,  to  serve  asabsolutely 
c  lear  sea-marks  and  lighthouses  to  the  Guinness  Trustees. 
One  rock,  however,  is  very  clear.  They,  too,  as  of  reason,  are 
to  reinvest  the  rents  of  the  houses,  as  the  Peabody  Trustees 
were.  They  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to  fix  those  rents 
too  high,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  sum  for  reinvestment. 
But  the  rock  of  almshouse  is  almost  .as  clear  as  the  rock  of 
over-rent,  or  the  rock  of  good-dividend-paying  investment ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  three  will  be  avoided  without 
difficulty.  There  are  much  subtler  troubles  with  which  Lord 
Rowton  and  his  colleagues  will  have  to  contend.  Trustees  of 
J  their  class  have  always  been  tempted  to  extirpate  rookeries, 
with,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  almost  invariable  result  that  the 
L  rooks  are  only  driven  off  to  make  some  other  colony  ten  times 
blacker.  It  has  constantly  happened  that,  when  the  build- 
ings have  been  built  and  fitted,  instead  of  a  class  rising  from 
below  to  take  advantage  of  them,  a  class— taking  advantage 
in  a  different  sense — has  settled  on  them  from  just  above.  It 
is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  cite  system,  the  plan 
I  of  enormous  barracks  subdivided  into  flats  and  apartments, 
is  the  only  plan  available,  or  the  best  plan  in  itself,  or  the 
plan  most  suited  to  English  tastes  and  requirements.  And 
I  then  there  is  the  last  infirmity,  an  infirmity  with  which  we 
are  loth  to  find  fault,  and  which  demands  that  artistic  merit 
;  shall  be  consulted  —a  demand  not,  it  is  true,  met  hitherto 
with  any  marked  success,  but  the  attempt  to  meet  which 
has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  no  small  expenditure  of  money, 
^hall  the  Trustees  fix  on  the  middle  of  London  and  pay 
**8t  sums  for  their  ground  ]  or  go  to  the  outskirts,  and 
!  thereby  add  to  that  existing  determination  of  blood  from 
the  heart  which  not  unreasonably  disturbs  some  good  men, 

1 


and  to  the  time  wasted  in  getting  to  and  from  work  1  Shall 
they  try  and  elevate  their  clients  by  the  provision  of 
costly  fads  in  fitting  or  not  % 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more,  are  sure  to  press 
themselves  on  the  Trustees,  and  there  will  not  be  lacking 
innumerable  advisers  to  give  them  most  confident,  and  not 
seldom  most  interested,  if  not  interesting,  advice  on  each. 
For  our  parts,  we  shall  offer  them  scarcely  more  than  a  little 
story,  which  happens  to  be,  in  the  main,  true.  Once  upon  a 
time — so  long  ago  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Eighty  Club  the 
other  night,  to  whom  Mr.  Morley  confided  the  remark  of 
his  "cynical  friend  "  that  "a  man  must  drink  too  much  of 
"  something,"  was  probably  anticipating  the  remark  by  com- 
mitting excesses  with  the  more  harmless  kind  of  Bottle — 
there  was  a  young  man  who  had  lodgings,  the  landlord  of 
which  was  a  kind  of  waterside  character.  And  one  night 
the  landlord's  daughter  knocked  at  the  lodger's  door,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  father  is  out  of  tobacco,  and  if  he  might  make  so  bold, 
"  could  you  lend  him  a  pipeful  1 "  And  the  young  man  (who 
was  young  and  foolish)  took  a  pouch  of  a  cunning  mixture 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Oriel  Street,  and  a  cake 
of  golden-leaf  wrapped  in  silver-foil,  and  a  tin  of  what 
Mr.  Thackeray  somewhat  generously  calls  "  rich  Latakie," 
and  other  tobacconalian  fantasies,  and  piled  them  in  the 
maiden's  apron,  and  returned  to  his  own  pipe  and  the  works 
of  (probably,  for  we  are  not  sure)  Mr.  Swinburne.  And 
shortly  afterwards  there  was  another  knock,  and  the  damsel 
returned  with  the  lapful  untouched,  and  said,  rather 
timidly  and  blushing : — "  Please,  sir,  father's  much  obliged, 
"  but  if  you  had  some  Richmond  shag  !  "  Which  little  story 
we  commend  to  Lord  Rowton,  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  to  Mr. 
Plunket,  for  the  moral  thereof  is  exceedingly  apposite. 
Let  them  find  out  by  diligent  inquiry  what  that  lower  class 
which  Sir  Edward  Guinness  desires  to  benefit  wants  and 
likes,  and  give  them  that,  a  little  (not  too  much)  better 
than  they  can  now  get  it,  at  a  fairer  price,  and  with  the 
opportunity  (not  the  enforced  partaking)  of  something 
better  still.  Let  them,  in  particular,  inquire  very  narrowly 
whether  the  barrack  system  is  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
their  probable  clients,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  in 
the  interests,  not  of  large  rent  collection,  but  of  fairly 
economical  management  of  their  capital.  Model  laun- 
dries, and  model  kitchens,  and  model  bath-houses,  and 
model  this  and  that  and  the  other,  are  capital  things, 
if  you  can  get  them  used,  and  if  they  do  not  cost 
too  much.  But  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
will  not  use  them,  and  then  those  people  must  be  more 
highly  rented  or  kept  out  altogether,  that  others  may  have 
the  use.  Well-built,  well-ventilated  rooms,  plain  solid 
fireplaces,  sufficient  sanitary  appliances,  and  plenty  of  water, 
together  with  perhaps  a  cookshop  somewhere  in  the  block 
of  building,  where  wholesome  food  can  be  sold  at  a  paying 
price,  and  the  rest  left  to  the  household  to  perform  for 
itself,  are  likely  to  do  far  more  good  than  faddish  phalan- 
steries or  great  barracks  full  of  the  latest  scientific  and 
mechanical  gimcracks.  We  are  not  ourselves  at  all  sure 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  might  not  be  spent 
on  common  lodging-houses — of  the  ordinary  type,  but 
better — with  immense  advantage.  This  is,  of  course,  going 
dead  against  all  the  cant  of  the  day,  all  the  desires  of 
those  who  would  buy  (and,  to  do  them  justice,  some- 
times sell)  sovereigns  for  fifteen  shillings,  all  the  im- 
possible aspirations  of  those  who  think  that  the  lowest 
class  of  a  great  community  which  has  multiplied  out 
of  all  proportion  can  be  furnished  at  nobody's  expense 
with  leisure  and  comfort  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest  class 
of  small  communities  which  have  not  nearly  approached  the 
limit  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  This  can  never  be 
done.  What  can  be  done,  and  what  such  gifts  as  Sir 
Edward  Guinness's  give  the  opportunity  of  doing,  on  a 
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scale  relatively  small,  but  positively  large,  is  to  provide  a 
fair  amount  of  decent  comfort,  or  rather  the  opportunity 
of  comfort,  in  the  most  economical  and  sensible  way,  without 
any  middle  profits,  with  a  certainty  of  inspection  enough 
to  keep  things  straight  and  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
self-help,  and,  above  all,  with  due  and  direct  regard  to  what 
the  people  really  want,  what  they  are  fitted  to  enjoy,  what 
suits,  in  the  good  old  words  now  so  much  forgotten,  "  that 
"  state  of  life  "  in  which  they  are  and  not  that  in  which 
they  are  not. 


QUEER  DUELS. 

IT  is  a  pity,  as  Mr.  Foker  said  on  a  celebrated  occasion, 
that  the  clergy  should  interfere  in  affairs  of  honour. 
M.  Eugene  Veuillot  is  not  exactly  a  clergyman,  but  he  is 
the  editor  of  a  religious  paper,  and  occupies  a  position  more 
or  less  clerical.  But  in  him  the  journalist  overcrows  the 
man  of  piety  and  peace,  and  he  has  published  an  article  in 
which  a  Bishop  is  accused  of  plagiarism.  It  is  a  crime  easy 
to  prove,  but  almost  impossible  to  commit ;  nor  need  we 
wonder  that  the  Bishop's  nephew,  Lieutenant  Paimblant, 
did  not  tamely  acquiesce.  No  process  appears  more  safe 
than  attacking  the  literary  character  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
a  bishop,  and  cannot  call  you  out ;  who  is  dead,  and  cannot 
excommunicate  you.  But  the  late  prelate,  Monsignor 
Laval,  left  a  nephew,  a  man  of  war,  and  the  nephew  took 
up  the  blood-feud.  He  went,  in  company  with  a  brother 
officer,  to  the  office  of  the  Univers ;  and  here,  even  accor- 
ding to  his  own  version,  he  did  not  behave  according  to  the 
rules.  You  cannot  be  too  polite  to  an  enemy  whom  you 
propose  to  shoot  or  to  pink.  M.  Paimblant  was  not  polite. 
He  asked  for  the  name  of  the  blackguard  who  had  re- 
viewed his  uncle's  book,  and  here,  we  think,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  he  made  a  mistake,  insulting  the  person  to 
■whom  he  spoke  and  the  Univers  at  large.  M.  Veuillot 
replied  by  a  set  of  tu  quoques,  returned  the  mud  which  the 
Lieutenant  had  thrown,  and  shied  some  more  which  he  had 
not.  M.  Veuillot  is  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  and 
M.  Paimblant  declined  to  strike  him  ;  but  was  it  more  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  to  rub  his  nose  in  a  sheet  of  his 
newspaper  1  "  Then  began  a  murder  grim  and  great," 
as  Kingsley  was  fond  of  saying.  The  editor  got  hold 
of  the  poker,  and  poor  M.  de  Colomb,  the  friend  of 
M.  Paimblant,  got  "the  redder's  stroke." 

No  good  ever  comes,  as  Jeames  says,  in  Pendennis,  from 
being  mixed  up  in  an  altercation.  The  end  of  the  struggle, 
as  is  common  in  such  brawls,  was  unsatisfactory.  The  editor 
said  he  would  go  on  reviewing  the  late  Bishop,  for  whom 
every  one  will  feel  sincere  sympathy  ;  for  a  bishop  may 
blunder,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  plagiarize. 
M.  Paimblant  said  that  he  would  kick  the  editor  round  his 
office ;  but  he  did  not  do  it,  and  departed  under  a  shower 
of  Billingsgate,  in  which  a  clerical  journalist  ought  not  to 
be  proficient.  And  there  has  been  no  duel,  after  all.  This 
is  just  what  comes  of  neglecting  the  decorum  of  the  duello. 
Had  M.  Paimblant  respectfully  asked  for  the  name  of  his 
uncle's  reviewer,  perhaps  M.  Veuillot  would  not  have 
used  unseemly  language,  but  would  have  gone  on  the 
ground  like  a  gentleman,  and  shot  at  the  Lieutenant  "  with 
"  the  saw-handled  one  he  was  used  to."  Duelling  exists 
for  the  very  purpose  of  checking  violent  language  and 
the  arbitrary  use  of  pokers.  M.  Paimblant,  apparently, 
did  well  to  be  angry;  for  it  is  the  business  of  a  nephew 
to  defend  the  reputation  of  a  priest  who  cannot  take 
care  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead  against  whom  it  is  pro- 
verbially wrong  to  bring  charges  of  plagiarism.  But,  if 
we  fought  in  England  about  that  matter,  how  busy 
some  novelists  and  some  newspaper  moralists  would  be! 
M.  Veuillot  seems  to  have  the  worse  of  the  affair  in 
general  opinion,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  began  it,  and 
in  his  clerical  journal  set  a  very  bad  example  of  Christian 
manners. 

The  duel  of  the  American  Colonels,  if  we  can  call  it  a 
duel,  is  a  much  more  serious  and  melancholy  business. 
Colonels  Goodloe  and  Swope,  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  had 
long  been  on  bad  terms.  Six  years  have  passed  since 
Colonel  Goodloe  tried  to  get  Colonel  Swope  turned  out  of 
his  place  in  the  Internal  Revenue.  Other  political  and 
personal  differences  had  estranged  these  gallant  sons  of 
Kentucky,  and  it  was  a  cruel  freak  of  fortune  that  al- 
lotted to  them  neighbouring  boxes  in  the  post-office  at 
Lexington.  They  met  as  they  were  taking  out  their 
letters,  and  they  might  only  have  scowled  at  each  other 


if  they  had  not  chanced  to  be  armed.  If  one  insti- 
tution is  less  laudable  than  another  in  America,  it  is  the 
practice  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  revolvers  and 
knives.  When  men  wore  swords  they  sometimes  met 
"  on  an  occasion,"  as  Sir  William  Hope  has  it,  in 
The  Scots  Fencing  Master,  lugged  out  their  irons,  and. 
fell  to  foining  without  seconds  or  decency.  But  a  duel 
"  on  an  occasion  "  with  rapiers  admits  of  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  art,  need  not  be  fatal,  is  not  savage,  and  affords 
a  spectacle  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  amateur. 
Besides,  nobody  can  be  hurt  except  the  combatants. 
Now,  no  amateur  could  be  pleased,  nor  feel  any  sensation 
except  of  disgust,  at  the  really  butcherly  affray  between  the 
two  Colonels.  The  intrepid  Swope  had  a  revolver,  and  the 
advantage  seemed  all  on  his  side  There  are  some  who 
argue  that,  in  a  duel  across  a  handkerchief,  between  a 
swordsman  and  a  man  with  a  pistol,  the  chances  are  equal. 
The  pistolman  may  parry  the  sword-thrust,  but  in  doing  so 
he  is  likely  to  derange  his  aim,  and  miss.  Colonel  Swope 
did  miss,  although  at  close  quarters,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  The  bullet  went  through  the  post-office 
window,  but  nobody  got  in  the  way  of  it.  Colonel  Goodloe 
had  now  got  his  knife  out,  and  began  to  hew  Colonel 
Swope  "  in  pieces  sma',"  like  the  lover  of  Helen  of  fair 
Kirkconnel  Lea.  But  Colonel  Swope  did  not  blench ;  he 
fired  his  pistol  into  the  other  Colonel's  person.  Colonel 
Goodloe  held  his  ground ;  probably  Colonel  Swope's 
pistol  was  of  insufficient  calibre.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
to  carry  any  lighter  artillery  than  a  navy  revolver,  if 
a  man  must  carry  a  revolver  at  all.  The  owner  of  the 
knife  renewed  his  murderous  onslaught,  and  Colonel  Swope 
fell,  and  died.  His  opponent  survived  him  by  only  a  few 
hours. 

If  there  be  a  thoroughly  wrong  and  bad  way  of  settling 
a  dispute,  it  is  this  fashion,  which  we  had  hoped  was  almost 
obsolete.  Men  may  cut  each  other,  and  abuse  each  other's 
character,  as  we  do,  or  they  may  go  through  a  well-regulated 
private  war,  like  most  Continental  peoples.  But  to  hack 
each  other  to  death  with  knives,  to  shoot  at  sight,  is 
neither  civilized  nor  worthy  of  gentlemen,  and  is  most 
inconvenient  to  the  majority  of  citizens.  Colonels  Good- 
loe and  Swope  might  have  met  in  Holmgang,  and  fought 
it  out,  with  axes  if  they  liked,  on  any  island  in  the 
river.  This  would  have  been  archaic  and  picturesque  ; 
while  an  exchange  of  shots  at  twenty  five  yards  would 
have  restored  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  perhaps  done 
nobody  much  harm.  But  rumpuses  with  pokers,  revolvers, 
hunting-knives,  and  so  forth,  do  not  give  decent  satisfac- 
tion, are  clumsy,  inartistic,  and  unworthy  of  any  society 
which  is  higher  than  mere  brawling  anarchy.  Nobody 
but  the  Americans  of  a  few  States  misbehaves  in  this 
ferocious  way,  which  combines  the  maximum  of  homicide 
with  a  minus  quantity  of  chivalrous  entertainment.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  duelling,  it  is  a  noble  institution 
compared  with  unregulated  butchery.  But  this  savagery 
will  not  die  out  while  men  are  permitted  to  carry  concealed 
arms. 


MR.  MORLEY  AT  HOME  AND  NOT  AT  HOME. 

MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  seldom  speaks  better  than  when 
he  is  in  that  state  on  which  Sydney  Smito  congratu- 
lated Miss  Georgiana  Harcourt — the  state  of  "  having  her 
"  society  hot  and  strong,  and  undiluted  by  laity  and  dis- 
"  senters."  Before  a  hostile  or  divided  audience  he  is  not 
nearly  so  happy  as  when  nobody  is  present  but  the  faithful. 
Accordingly,  his  address  to  the  Rump  of  the  Eighty  Club, 
on  Tuesday  night,  was  a  very  good  performance  of  its 
kind — confident  and  flowing,  and  with  a  pretty  rhetorical 
peroration  about  the  joy  of  passing  away  like  a  shadow  and 
leaving  generous  memories  behind  you.  The  "  generosity  " 
of  Mr.  Morley's  party,  perhaps,  is  of  what  we  have  ven- 
tured to  call  here  the  Tupmannic,  or  vicarious,  kind  :  but 
no  matter  for  that.  Mr.  Morley  is  scarcely  ever  excited 
(though  we  have  a  dim  memory  of  an  exceptional  address 
to  some  picnicking  miners  at  Blyth)  by  such  an  occasion  ti> 
the  boisterous  coek-a-hoopness  of  some  of  his  present  asso- 
ciates. But  it  has  been  observed  of  the  ancients  that, 
the  more  pleasantly  and  cheerfully  after-dinner  oratory, 
even  of  the  less  boisterous  kind,  runs,  the  less  is  it 
apt  to  stand  the  uncomfortable  examination  of  breakfast- 
time.  Mr.  Morley's  speech,  we  fear,  is  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  For  instance,  it  is  generally  known  that 
there  have  been  and  are  searchings  of  heart  among  the  ad- 
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vanced  Gladstonians  as  to  Mr.  Morley's  attitude  on  the 
Eight  Hours  question.  Why  Mr.  Morley  should  have 
selected  this  particular  last  ditch  to  die  or  live  in  nobody 
knows.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  would,  indeed,  be  a  pre- 
posterous thing  enough  ;  but  it  would  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  more  preposterous  than  plenty  of  other  things  which 
he  has  swallowed  with  a  good  grace — nay,  has  eagerly 
reached  for  and  tossed  off  with  gusto.  Probably,  however, 
Mr.  Morley  is  of  the  opinion  of  those  comfortable  doctors 
who  have  held  that,  if  you  stick  fast  to  one  or  more  points 
of  belief,  if  you  perpetually  deny  yourself  one  or  more  in- 
dulgences, and  so  forth,  you  acquire  thereby  full  Christian 
or  unchristian  liberty  in  all  things  else.  At  least  this  is 
the  only  reason  which  we  have  been  able  to  imagine 
for  this  curious  selection  of  "  The  Crown  and  No  Eight 
"  Hours  Bill  "  for  his  battle-cry. 

He  is  not,  however,  very  well  served  on  this  point  either 
by  his  own  arguments  or  by  those  of  his  friends.  The 
chief  Gladstonian  morning  newspaper,  for  instance,  after 
hinting  in  a  rather  gingerly  way  that  it  agrees  with  Mr. 
Morley,  observes  that  "  It  is  a  somewhat  paradoxical  pro- 
"  position  that  the  War  Office  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to 
"  engage  the  men  at  Woolwich  for  nine  hours  a  day, 
"  although  every  workman  on  the  premises  was  desirous  of 
"  occupying  himself  for  that  period."  No  doubt  it  is  ;  and 
more  than  paradoxical.  But  it  happens  to  be  a  proposition 
practically  identical  with  that  on  which  the  Irish  friends 
of  Gladstonians  act  even*  day  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Morley 
himself  "  would  as  soon  "  put  trades  "  under  military  dis- 
"  cipline  "  as  consent  to  a  Secretary  of  State  fixing  maximum 
hours  of  labour  because  a  majority  of  men  in  the  trade 
demand  it,  or  preventing  workmen  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen 
from  working  beyond  that  time.  So  would  we,  and  a  great  deal 
sooner.  It  is,  indeed,  grand  to  find  Mr.  Morley  thundering 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  and  pleading  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  work  as  he  pleases.  But,  good  heavens  ! 
what  wild  work  do  these  thunderbolts  make  with  the  esta- 
blished and  accepted  principles  of  his  own  party  !  A  majo- 
rity— a  "  transient  majority,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  holding 
his  breath  with  horror.  For  a  rank,  highflying,  fire-new 
Tory  commend  us  to  the  member  for  Newcastle.  Certainly 
it  is  a  most  horrible  thing  that  a  majority — a  "  transient 
"  majority  " — a  majoi'ity  "  ascertained  by  a  poll  or  what 
"  not  "  (fresh  blasphemy  !) — should  be  allowed  to  dictate  in 
such  a  manner.  But  what  a  hideous  hum  do  we  seem  to 
hear  from  the  sacred  principles  and  the  theories  and  doc- 
trines which  Mr.  Morley  is  supposed  to  accept.  For  this 
last  theory  of  his  cuts  them  all  away.  Never  can  we  have 
Disestablishment,  for  we  never  can  be  sure  that  the 
majority  is  not  transient.  Never  can  we  have  local 
option  ;  never  one-man-one-vote  ;  never  nothing.  In 
fact,  the  only  institution  that  will  stand  Mr.  Morley's 
new  test  is  we  almost  shudder  to  mention  it— the  House  of 
Lords  itself.  There  the  majority  is  not  transient — at  least, 
so  we  understand  its  enemies  to  complain — there  you  need 
not  have  "  a  poll  or  what  not  "  to  ascertain  it.  It  has  that 
character  of  fixity  which  we  now  learn  to  be  Mr.  Morley's 
one  political  ideal,  and  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  his 
steadiness  in  monarchical  principles. 

A  similar  flimsiness  (if  we  may,  without  impoliteness, 
drop  sarcasm,  and  therefore  speak  plainly)  characterized 
.    Mr.  Morley's  speech  throughout.    He  thinks  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  plain  statement  of  fact  that  the 
,    disease  of  Ireland  is  a  want  of  respect  for  the  sacred ness  of 
P   contract  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  passed  a  Relief  Act  in 
1887.    We  can  hardly  pay  Mr.  Morley's  intellect  so  bad  a 
;  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  recognize  his  own 
paralogism.    Perhaps  the  strongest,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  often  repeated,  argument  against  the  legislation  of 
1881  was  precisely  this,  that  it  would  not  merely  render 
probable,  but  would  necessitate,  constant  revisions,  in  its 
own  sense,  until  or  unless  it  was  repealed  in  toto.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  such  revisions  as  a  part  of  Ministerial  duty  implies 
no  approval  of  the  original  legislation.  And  then  let  us  take 
that  wonderful  argument  of  Mr.  Morley's  about  the  rating 
of  vacant  land.    Mr.  Morley  knows  of  land  in  Kensington 
which  has  a  selling  value  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
;  and  is  rated  at  sixty-two  pounds.    This  may  be  fact  or  it 
may  be  fiction  ;  we  do  not  care  which  it  is.    For  what  Mr. 
Morley's  contention  comes  to  is  this,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
rated,  not  on  the  value  of  his  property  according  to  the 
1  use  to  which  it  is  actually  put,  but  on  the  value  which 
certain  persons  choose  to  say  might  attach  to  it  if  he  either 
got  rid  of  it  altogether  or  used  it  in  some  other  way.  So 
1  be  it;  we  will  take  Mr.  Morley  a  little  further  along  his 


own  road.  He  is  an  excellent  journalist  and  man  of  letters, 
and  for  several  years  he  has  let  this  talent  of  his  lie  in  a 
napkin,  or  has  used  it  only  to  the  production  of  one  little 
book.  This  is  monstrous.  If  he  had  worked  only  eight  hours 
a  day  during  that  period  at  books  and  articles,  he  would 
have  had  a  taxable  income  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
higher  than  that  on  which  he  has  actually  paid  Income-tax. 
He  has  left  the  field  unimproved,  unbuilt  on  ;  and  we  say, 
in  his  own  words,  "  In  no  country  but  ours,  with  the 
"  popular  franchise,  would  such  a  state  of  things  be 
"  tolerated." 

What  is  doubtless  pedantically  termed  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Morley,  because 
he  is  himself  nothing  if  not  an  example  of  what,  with  equal 
pedantry,  is  called  the  intelleclus  sibi  permissus.  We  have 
less  interest  than  most  people  in  arguing  that  people  who 
have  read  and  who  can  write  are  not  good  politicians ;  but 
Mr.  Morley  certainly  himself  affords  a  remarkable  example 
in  support  of  this  old  doctrine  or  prejudice.  He  seldom 
makes  a  speech  without  showing  either  the  painful  effort  of 
a  man  who  is  trying  to  make  the  policy  which  has  been 
forced  upon  him  as  a  practical  politician  square  with  the 
principles  which  he  has  adopted  as  a  theoretical  one,  or  else 
a  deficient  grasp  of  practical  politics  themselves.  If  by 
practice  his  hand  is  a  little  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  if 
he  is  less  careful  than  he  used  to  be  to  make  logic 
and  leading,  principles  and  practice  agree,  he  has  not 
given  up  the  attempt,  he  is  only  more  careless  of  the  gaps 
between  the  pairs.  He  would  hardly  a  very  few  years  ago 
have  left  that  monstrous  rift  about  the  transient  majority 
without  at  least  an  attempt  to  patch  it.  "  Now  his  nerves 
"  are  grown  firmer,  Rift  he  leaves  it  and  utters  no  murmur." 
Yet  even  this  comes  short  of  the  practice  of  the  really  prac- 
tical politician,  such  as  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  never, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  scarcely  ever,  attempts  a  logical 
argument  at  all.  No  doubt  Mr.  Morley  is,  in  a  sense, 
valuable  to  his  party ;  it  is  an  old  observation  that  such  a 
party  will  give  almost  anything  for  a  character,  and,  though 
it  will  not  give  so  much  for  a  reputation  when  the  re- 
putation is  merely  literary  and  intellectual,  it  will  give 
something  for  that  when  it  is  sufficiently  out  of  pocket  in 
these  respects.  But  when  there  is  a  considerable,  and  appa- 
rently an  increasing,  fraction  of  it  which  cares  neither  for 
intellect,  nor  for  literature,  nor  for  character,  the  politician 
who  has  only  these  particular  wares  to  sell  must  feel  uncom- 
fortable about  his  future  market.  Is  Mr.  Morley  prepared 
to  deal  in  certain  very  different  commodities  ? 


LONDON  LEASEHOLDS. 

THE  institution  of  County  Councils,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  County  Council  for  London,  has  been 
followed  by  a  flaming  revival  of  all  sorts  of  discussion  about 
land  allotments,  free  education,  free  dinners,  the  "  liquor 
"  traffic,"  the  leasing  of  house  property,  and  various  other 
questions  of  a  similar  character.  No  doubt  these  questions, 
or  most  of  them,  were  debated  long  before  the  Councils  were 
established  ;  but  they  have  become  much  more  lively  since, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  State  interference  operating 
over  the  whole  country  in  matters  like  these  is  a  great  thing 
to  ask  for  ;  it  could  hardly  apply  with  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion, considering  the  wide  difference  of  conditions  in  one 
place  and  another ;  and  there  still  exists  a  general  repug- 
nance to  State  control  in  affairs  of  everyday  life.  But 
if  such  questions  can  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  elective 
Councils,  and  made  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
ratepayers  in  this  or  that  well-defined  district,  where  all  the 
facts  are  easily  ascertainable,  there  seems  to  be  much  less  like- 
lihood of  error  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  element  of  compul- 
sion. That  is  the  explanation,  no  doubt ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
the  Legislature  will  be  more  and  more  pressed  to  confer  on 
District  Councils  a  power  of  inter  ference  in  affairs  social 
and  economical  which  it  would  hesitate  to  exercise  on  its 
own  account  and  for  the  country  at  large.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  between  the  objections  to  the  one  and  the 
other  kind  of  interference  there  is  not  so  much  to  choose  as 
seems  to  be  imagined  by  many ;  but  that  is  not  our  business 
on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  to  remark  on  a  new 
demand  for  limiting  freedom  of  contract  where  house 
property  is  concerned,  though  it  would  be  quite  as  reason- 
able to  extend  the  demand  to  contracts  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  copper,  or  any  other  trade 
commodity. 
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The  agitation  of  which  we  speak  has  been  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant-tradesmen  of  London ;  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  started  an  Association  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  desires.  As  we  understand  their  complaint, 
it  is  this.  It  often  happens,  when  a  tenant-tradesman's 
lease  expires,  that  his  landlord  refuses  to  enter  on  a  new 
bargain  without  raising  the  rent,  or  without  insisting  on 
costly  repairs,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  rebuilding. 
The  rebuilding  stipulation  is  not  a  common  one, 
but  the  demand  for  a  greatly  enhanced  rent  is  ; 
and  it  is  often  made  when  whatever  additional  value 
the  house  may  have  for  business  purposes  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  personal  skill,  energy,  and  enterprize  of 
the  tenant.  By  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  in  himself 
alone  residing,  a  something  called  "  good-will "  has  been 
created,  which  is  worth  money,  and  which  the  landlord 
sells  to  somebody  else  for  his  own  benefit  if  the  tenant 
who  created  it  refuses  to  surrender  its  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent.  That,  we  understand,  is  the 
greatest  grievance  of  all.  Now  it  may  be  conceded  at  once 
that  the  case  of  such  a  tenant,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  land- 
lord, has  a  look  of  hardship  on  the  face  of  it.  We  take  it, 
however,  that  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  case ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  in  London  (and  it  is 
London  we  are  dealing  with)  that  the  enhanced  value  of 
shop  or  factory  is  due  to  the  business  merits  of  the  tenant 
alone,  and  not  in  some  measure  to  general  competition  for 
house-tenancy,  or  in  great  measure  to  that  and  to  a  par- 
ticular "  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood  "  besides.  But, 
to  deal  with  this  worst  grievance  first,  is  it  as  serious 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  it  whether 
it  be  small  or  great  i  In  the  uncommon  case  put  by  the 
President  of  the  Tenant-Tradesmen's  National  Union — the 
case  in  which  "  the  improved  value  of  the  premises  has  been 
"  created  solely  by  the  industry,  business  tact,  and  capital 
"  of  the  tenant,  through  years  of  anxious  toil  " — it  seems 
hard  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  turn  out  or  make  the 
improved  value  over  to  the  landlord  by  payment  of  a 
"  premium  "  or  a  higher  rent.  It  is  not  a  singular  hard- 
ship ;  there  are  others  like  it  to  which  the  landlord  is  con- 
stantly exposed ;  but  a  hardship  we  may  allow  it  to  be. 
But  a  hardship  is  not  always  a  grievance.  Call  this  a 
grievance,  however;  and  then  let  us  see  how  it  originated, 
and  what  is  the  better  means  of  doing  away  with  it.  It 
originated  in  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  entered 
into  with  the  landlord ;  as  to  which  two  things  are  to  be 
observed.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  voluntary  contract ; 
neither  party  was  forced  into  it  by  the  other.  In  the  next 
place,  it  was  made  in  full  knowledge  that  what  has  happened 
might  happen  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  tenant 
did  not  look  forward  from  the  beginning  to  the  making  of 
a  good  business — i.e.  the  creation  of  a  valuable  "  good- will." 
But  he  contented  himself  (so  it  appears  from  the  case 
assumed)  with  a  bargain  which  terminated  his  use  of  the 
house  at  the  end  of  so  many  years ;  well  knowing  that, 
no  matter  how  or  in  what  measure  its  value  might  be 
enhanced  in  the  interval,  he  would  have  to  make  a 
new  bargain  for  the  tenancy,  or  give  it  up  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  lease.  Surely  the  grievance  fades  very  much 
when  we  look  at  it  in  this  light.  The  tenant  might  have 
made  his  bargain  (with  one  landlord,  if  not  with  another) 
for  forty  years  instead  of  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  ;  or 
he  might  have  stipulated  for  a  continuation  lease,  at  will, 
on  certain  terms.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  one  street,  it 
can  in  the  next ;  and  we  must  remember  that  in  the  case 
assumed  the  increased  value  of  the  house  is  due  entirely 
to  the  business  faculties  of  the  tenant,  and  not  to  any 
advantage  of  "  position."  The  cure  for  the  hardship  under 
consideration  seems  to  be,  then,  greater  care  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  little  more  risk  in  making  the  original  bargain. 
It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  call  upon  the  tenant  for 
that,  than  for  the  tenant  to  insist  upon  a  court  of  in- 
quiry to  determine  whether  the  whole  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  holding,  or 
whether  any  and  what  part  of  it,  is  mere  saleable  good- 
will, and  to  compel  the  landlord  to  redet  the  house  to 
the  same  tenant  for  the  same  business  for  so  long  a  time 
and  on  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  fit.  But  that  is  what 
the  Tenant-Tradesmen's  Union  demands,  apparently ;  and 
it  is  all  the  more  unreasonable  on  this  account  :  though 
during  the  first  term  of  tenancy  little  or  nothing  may 
have  been  added  to  the  value  of  the  house  by  tenant  com- 
petition or  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  is 
to  say  that  the  landlord's  anticipation  of  enhanced  value 
from  these  causes  in  the  immediate  future  may  not  be  just  1 


And,  should  it  be  realized,  why  should  he  be  deprived  of 
an  advantage  which  certainly  belongs  to  him  more  clearly 
than  to  anybody  else?  He  has  to  take  the  risk  of  deprecia- 
tion, which  may  occur  after  an  interval  of  increased  value 
in  which  he  has  no  share  of  advantage. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  been  dealing  with  extreme  and 
comparatively  rare  cases  of  hardship — if  hardship  is  pre- 
cisely the  right  word  for  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  discontented  London  tradesman  confines  his  complaint 
to  woes  of  this  kind.  We  all  know  that  when  rents  are 
raised  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease-term,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  it  is  because  the  value  of  the 
house  has  been  increased  by  competition  depending  on  a 
general  improvement  of  trade  and  its  profits,  and  (or)  by 
some  particular  improvement  of  house  property  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  London  there  are  districts 
which  have  "  gone  down  "  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  value 
of  house  property  for  all  purposes  has  been  steadily 
going  up  for  generations.  Therefore,  as  most  leases  come 
to  an  end  rent  rises  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  number  of 
people  who  are  called  upon  to  pay  enhanced  rents  is  very 
large  indeed.  None  like  to  do  so  ;  and  thus  we  have  a 
formidable  body  of  malcontents.  But  the  malcontents 
should  be  reasonable ;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  claiming 
what  does  not  belong  to  them,  or  any  part  of  it.  Even 
supposing  that  the  increased  values  are  of  the  nature  of 
"  unearned  increment,"  it  is  no  property  of  theirs ;  while 
in  enormous  numbers  of  cases  it  is  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord by  the  particular  title  of  having  paid  an  excess  price 
for  the  chance  of  appreciation.  In  any  case,  the  enhanced 
value  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  tenant ;  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  it  for  some  time  before 
the  termination  of  his  lease.  This  must  be  so  in  every 
case  where  a  higher  rent  can  be  got  in  the  market  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  holding  as  a  consequence  of  competition 
for  such  property  in  his  neighbourhood.  This  benefit  seems 
to  be  put  out  of  account  altogether.  There  is  no  consideration, 
or  no  fair  consideration,  of  the  fact  that  for  years  the  land- 
lord has  been  a  loser,  the  tenant  a  gainer,  by  the  terms  of 
contract  between  them  ;  and  that  fact  being  put  aside,  the 
tenant  then  comes  in  and  claims  the  right  to  another  con- 
tract by  which  the  one  shall  be  a  loser  and  the  other  a 
gainer  still.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Tenant-Tradesmen's 
Union  hopes  to  force  the  Legislature  to  assist  the  operation. 
That  endeavour  they  will  fail  in,  we  take  it.  But,  of  course, 
the  London  tenant-tradesmen  can  form  themselves  into  a 
combination  like  those  which  artisans  set  up,  and  for  similar 
purposes ;  if  so,  however,  they  must  look  tor  a  Landlords' 
and  Houseowners'  Union  to  keep  up  rents  where  the  rival 
association  would  put  them  down. 


THE  BENCH  AND  THE  BULLET. 

THE  murderous  attack  upon  Judge  Bristowe  at  the 
Nottingham  station,  last  Tuesday,  once  more  illus- 
trates, probably  to  no  purpose,  the  curse  of  free-trade  in 
pistols  to  which  we  have  called  such  frequent  attention. 
The  accident  to  Mr.  Justice  Day,  happily  slight,  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  most  reckless  driving  of  hansoms  round 
the  sharpest  corners.  The  injuries  inflicted  upon  Judge 
Bristowe,  unhappily  serious,  will  leave  the  liberty  of  un- 
licensed firearms  where  they  found  it.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  sufferings  of  important  personages  led  to  social 
reforms,  and  Sydney  Smith  could  no  longer  say,  even  with 
plausibility,  that  the  burning  of  a  bishop  would  unlock  the 
doors  of  a  carriage.  The  only  hope  is  that  some  day  a 
drunken  or  mischievous  idiot  may  shoot  himself  with  his 
own  revolver.  Most  miscreants,  and  even  many  fools,  are 
extremely  careful  of  their  own  skins.  Men  who  regard 
everything  else  with  contempt  regard  the  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle  with  alarm,  and  dynamite  outrages,  it'  we  rememlnn- 
rightly,  abruptly  ceased  when  two  eminent  dynamiters  blew 
themselves  up  instead  of  blowing  up  London  Bridge.  That 
every  one  who  carries  a  revolver  in  the  streets  of  London, 
or  any  other  civilized  town,  may  receive  a  painful,  but  not 
deadly,  wound  from  his  own  weapon  must  be  the  cordial  wish 
of  every  peaceable  citizen.  With  the  exception  of  Monte- 
negro, and  the  Western  States  of  North  America,  England  is 
perhaps  the  most  unrestricted  mart  of  lethal  tools.  It  Judge 
Bristowe  were  a  police  magistrate,  we  should  have  more 
hope  for  the  future.    County  Court  judges  have  in  England 
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no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  they  do  not  therefore  enjoy 
the  opportunity,  which  in  the  present  painful  circumstances 
thev  would  eagerly  embrace,  of  adding  months  or  years,  as 
ihe  case  may  be,  to  the  sentence  of  every  convict  who  was 
in  possession  of  firearms  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest.  We 
exhort  magistrates  who  have  criminal  jurisdiction  to  re- 
member, in  the  first  place,  that  even  a  County  Court  judge 
is  a  fellow-creature,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  next 
victim  mav  be  one  of  themselves.  Indeed,  their  immunity 
up  to  this  hour,  and  the  safety  of  those  more  exalted  func- 
tionaries who  wear  ermine,  may  be  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  deal  professionally  with 
a  German  vendor  of  artificial  teeth,  whose  bite  is  worse  than 
his  bark.  We  are  conventionally  supposed  to  be  a  civilized, 
tranquil,  ami  cultivated  people.  We  have  abundance  of  free 
libraries,  and  no  conscription.  Yet  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  buy  in  London  is  a  book,  and  one  of  the  easiest  is 
a  revolver. 

The  wicked  and  cowardly  assault  upon  Judge  Bristowe, 
a  man  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  excites  universal  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Buistowe  was  well  known  for  many  years  on 
the  Midland  Circuit  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Every- 
body liked  him,  for  he  was  pleasant  to  everybody.  It 
appears  from  what  was  slid  before  the  magistrates  on 
Wednesday  that  Mr.  Bristowe  remained  on  the  Bench 
what  he  had  been  in  the  House  and  at  the  Bar.  Such  an 
abominable  crime  as  the  attempt  to  kill  him  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country,  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham  might  well 
express  satisfaction  that  Arxemanx  is  not  an  Englishman. 
But  the  real  discredit  which  flows  from  such  offences  belongs 
to  the  law  which  permits  them.  Arxemaxx,  with  his  pistol, 
walked  without  let  or  hindrance  on  to  the  station  platform, 
and  calmly  shot  Judge  Bristowe  as  the  Judge  was  enter- 
ing the  train.  It  may  not  be  always  possible  or  convenient 
to  keep  persons  with  no  ostensible  business  from  congre- 
gating round  departing  trains.  Arxemanx  was  not  even  a 
stranger.  He  practised  his  trade  in  Nottingham  ;  he  had 
been  fined,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
for  describing  himself  as  a  dentist,  without  possessing  the 
pi'oper  qualification  ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have 
borne  an  indifferent  character.  Moreover,  he  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  could  not  get  justice  in  the  County  Court — 
meaning,  apparently,  that  if  he  supplied  a  customer  with 
teeth  which  did  not  fit.  the  Judge  would  not  make  the  cus- 
tomer pay  for  them.  This  man  had  no  difficulty  in  buying 
a  pistol,  waiting  for  the  Judge  in  a  public  place,  and  shooting 
him  down  without  interference  from  any  one.  If  Arnemann, 
of  whose  perfect  sanity  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
had  asked  for  a  pistol  to  shoot  Judge  Bristowe,  he  would  not 
have  been  supplied  with  it.  The  only  precaution  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  was  not  to  mention  his  design  in  so 
many  words. 


Sill  JAMES  FERGUSSON  ON  CRETE. 

"\  T^E  suggested  recently  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
*  I  some  Minister  to  put  the  truth  about  Crete  a  little 
more  elaborately  before  the  public.  The  challenge  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  James  Fergussox  at  Dartford  last  Monday. 
Sir  James,  of  course,  knows  the  facts  better  than  any 
Cabinet  Minister  except  Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  with  the  in- 
telligent public  his  name  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  with  the  intelligent  newspaper  editor 
he  has  not  the  chance  of  being  reported  at  equal  length 
with  one.  As  good  a  report  as  any  appeared — with  credit- 
able fairness,  though  for  some  reason  or  other  a  day  late — 
in  the  newspaper  which  has  made  itself  the  chief  mouth- 
piece of  attacks  on  Shakir  Pasha,  and  to  which  Sir  James 
Fergussox  directly  referred.  Also  the  Daily  News  has 
attempted  to  defend  itself  against  the  U/xder-Secretary. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  distinctly  disclaims  "  holding 
"  Lord  Salisbury  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  Moussa 
"  Bey."  But  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  not,  like 
Captain  O'Bri ex  in  his  celebrated  despatch,  "mixed  up" 
Crete  and  Armenia  quite  so  much  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  still  if  it  had  not  attempted  to  reassert  in  definite 
form  the  indefinite  as  far  as  not  disproved  and  trumpery, 
and  disproved  or  trumpery  as  far  as  definite,  assertions  of 
its  Canea  Correspondent.  The  fact  is  that  there  never  was 
an  "  indictment  "  so  cut  to  ribbons  and  torn  to  rags  as  the 
indictment  of  that  Correspondent  has  been  ;  and  this  would 
be  equally  the  fact  if,  at  last  and  after  all.  actually  substan- 
tiated charges  of  actual  "  outrage  "  in  Crete  were  to  be 
brought. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  held,  we  do  not  know  whether 


wisely  or  unwisely,  that  exposition  of  truth  is  more 
powerful  for  good  than  refutation  of  falsehood.  It  is 
certain  that  the  public,  whether  again  wisely  or  unwisely 
we  give  no  opinion,  attaches  to  the  positive  narration  of  a 
responsible  Minister  weight  which  it  rarely  attaches  to 
statements  in  a  newspaper.  Therefore,  though  there  will 
be  little  indeed  in  Sir  James  Fergusson's  account  of  Cretan 
affairs  which  will  be  new  to  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it.  That  Crete,  instead  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  a  Turkish  Vali,  has  an  exceedingly 
democratic  Constitution  ;  that  the  Cretans  acted  on  the 
"  sound  democratic  principle  "  (as  fervent  democrats  have 
called  it)  of  the  spoils  to  the  victors;  that  the  minority,  as 
minorities  are  apt  to  do,  objected  ;  that  both  majority  and 
minority  were  Christians,  and  that  the  disappointed  Chris- 
tian minority,  in  true  schoolboy  fashion,  attempted  to 
"  pass  it  on  "  by  murdering  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  re- 
presented the  governor  who  constitutionally  supported 
the  Christian  majority,  are  things  no  doubt  quite  un- 
known, and  very  surprising  to  the  Baptist  ministers,  but 
perfectly  true.  That  these  pious  Christians  then  found 
no  means  of  restoring  their  own  fraternal  affection  to  a 
proper  warmth  except  by  combining  to  fall  upon  their 
Mussulman  neighbours  is  again  indubitable,  and  it  should 
not  be  surprising  to  Baptists,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  Dissenting  sects,  though  they  get  on 
marvellous  ill  together,  sometimes  show  their  Christian 
charity  by  combined  attacks  on  others.  That  the  Turks, 
as  peace-keepers  of  this  Home-ruled  island,  had  to  put 
things  straight,  that  some  rough  work  may  have  taken 
place,  that  this  roughness  has  been  vastly  exaggerated,  and 
so  forth,  are  also  things  which  may  possibly  find  _  credence 
now  that  they  are  vouched  for  by  a  responsible  official.  We 
only  hope  they  will,  but  with  a  hope  which  is  not  ex- 
tremely confident.  The  article  of  which  Sir  James  fell  foul,, 
if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  exhorted  the  Mahommedan 
subjects  of  the  Porte  to  rebel  against  the  Porte,  thereby 
abandoning  the  "  Christian "  pretext  altogether.  To  go 
from  Crete  to  Armenia,  Seiior  Castelar,  in  his  well-known 
exaggeration  of  Victor  Hugo's  silliest  style,  has  just  been 
remarking,  "  Servia  exists,  Koumania  exists,  and  so  does 
"  Bulgaria.  Why  should  not  Armenia  revive  % "  One 
might  give  the  eminent  Spaniard  several  reasons,  but 
doubtless  they  would  do  no  good.  And  we  really  do  not 
know  that  Sir  James  Fergusson's  facts  will  do  much  good 
either  to  the  actual  believers  in  Cretan  atrocities.  To  those 
who,  by  much  repetition,  might  have  come  to  believe  they 
may  do  good ;  and  so  they  are  welcome. 


IRELAND. 


WE  doubt  whether  any  deliberate  satirist  of  the  Irish 
character,  from  Mr.  Thackeray  downwards,  has  ever 
hit  upon  quite  so  rich  an  illustration  of  its  comic  perversity 
as  has  been  supplied  by  the  letter  in  which  Archbishop  Croke 
has  enclosed  to  the  Freeman's  Journal  his  subscription  of 
$ol.  to  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  is  careful  to  point  out  that  before  making 
this  contribution  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  legitimacy 
of  its  object.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  had  so  clearly  indicated  the  lines  and  laid 
down  the  basis  of  the  new  organization,  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  either.  "It  is  to  be  con- 
"  ducted,"  says  the  Archbishop,  "  on  purely  legal  and  con- 
"  stitutional  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  built  on  the  solid  basis  of 
"  cash  in  hand  and  of  national  credit."  Its  purpose,  Dr. 
Croke  goes  on  to  explain,  is  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  "  a  nest  and  network  of  bad  landlords,"  who 
are  "  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  a  twofold  fashion." 
And  the  manner  of  their  twofold  arming  is  this  ;  that 
"  they  have  money,  however  got,  in  their  pockets,  and 
"  the  law  of  the  land  at  their  back."  Hence,  to  face  them 
successfully,  "  we  also,"  continues  the  Archbishop,  "  must 
"  provide  ourselves  with  cash,  and  be,  moreover,  in  a  posi- 
"  tion  to  defy,  while  defeating,  the  law."  Surely  no  finer 
specimen  of  a  characteristic  Irish  product  has  ever  been 
exhibited  than  this.  "To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious 
"  priest,  lead'st  thou  that  "  most  magnificent  of  bulls — a 
League  of  Tenants  "  defying  and  defeating  the  law  "  on 
"  purely  legal  and  constitutional  lines  "  1  But  Dr.  Croke 
goes  on  to  show  how  this  feat  is  to  be  performed.  "  By 
"  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Associa- 
"  tion  we  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  our  adversaries  in  the 
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"  first — that  is,  the  financial  point — and  we  can  bid  defiance 
"  to  the  law  in  the  second  place,  by  taking  right  good  care 
"  on  no  account  [archiepiscopal  italics]  to  break  it."  Here, 
then,  comes  another  fine  horned  animal,  "  lowing  at  the 
' "  skies,"  and  we  are  left  contemplating  the  delightful 
puzzle  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  legally  and  constitutionally 
defied  and  defeated  without  being  broken. 

From  the  conclusion,  however,  of  this  wonderful  letter 
we  are  able  to  gather  some  idea  of  what  we  may  call  the 
unconscious  meaning  of  this  professional  director  of  con- 
sciences. When  he  recommends  a  legal  and  constitutional 
defiance  of  a  law  which  is  on  no  account  to  be  broken,  what 
he  really  advises  is  that  this  law  should  be  on  no  account 
broken  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the  lawbreaker  to  the 
certainty  of  legal  punishment.  He  exhorts  the  people  of 
Tipperary  not  to  be  "  tempted  into  any  rash  or  equivocal 
"  courses  "  ;  meaning  thereby  such  courses  as  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  will  find  no  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to 
by  sharp  methods  of  punishment.  He  reminds  them  of 
O'Connell's  motto,  that  "  He  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
"  strength  to  the  enemy,"  and  adds,  "  Let  it  be  ours  also." 
All  which  of  course  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  plain  enough. 
"What  is  meant  is,  "  Don't  break  the  Sixth  Commandment, 
"  because  you  are  likely  to  be  caught  and  punished  for 
"  doing  so ;  and,  even  if  you  were  not,  the  thing  would 
"  make  a  scandal ;  but  break  the  Eighth  Commandment, 
"  in  a  quiet  way,  as  much  as  you  like,  which  if  you 
"  do  discreetly,  you  will  be  exposed  to  nothing  more 
"  than  the  civil  consequence  of  eviction,  against  the  result- 
"  ing  inconveniences  of  which  I  am  now  assisting  to 
"  guarantee  you  by  a  subscription  of  to  the  funds  of 
"  the  Tenants'  Association."  This  is  the  plain  English  into 
which  Archbishop  Croke's  Irish  ti-anslates  itself.  When 
he  admits  that  the  landlords  have  the  law  at  their  back,  he, 
in  effect,  admits  that  the  tenants  who  are  withholding 
their  rents  are  keeping  back  money  which  is  legally  and 
morally  the  property  of  their  landlords  ;  and  when  he 
recommends  them  to  keep  this  money  in  their  pockets,  or, 
as  will  more  probably  happen,  to  hand  it  over  to  third 
parties,  to  confiscate  as  much  of  it  as  they  think  fit,  he  is 
simply  advising  them  to  break  the  Eighth  Commandment 
on  "  legal  and  constitutional  lines  "  When  an  Archbishop's 
notions  of  elementary  ethics  are  as  defective  as  this,  it  would 
be  as  useless  as  it  might  be  thought  presumptuous  to  argue 
with  him.  We  can  only  wonder  how  he  manages  to  re- 
concile his  conduct  with  other  and  more  strictly  professional 
canons.  If  an  Irish  prelate  does  not  know  right  from  wrong, 
he  might  be  presumed  not  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  laid  down  on  the  subject,  or  be 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  that  ruling  unequivocally  con- 
demns his  present  action.  For  Archbishop  Cboke  must 
know  perfectly  well  that,  unless  the  Tenants'  Defence  Asso- 
ciation were  intended  to  be  worked  on  the  principles,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  supported, 
as  far  as  its  supporters  can  manage  to  do  so,  by  the 
same  methods,  it  would  have  no  reason  of  being.  And 
he  cannot  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  has  been 
said  about  "  id  belli  genus  quod  audit  the  '  Plan  of 
"  '  Campaign  '  et  ca  inter  dictionis  forma  qurn  '  boycotting ' 
"  nuncujmtur ." 

There  is,  however1,  not  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  this  letter  should  be  made  public  just  at  this  moment. 
The  Archbishop  says  in  his  letter  that  he  has  been  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  subscribe  at  once  or  defer  his  contribu- 
tion, but  that  he  had  "  settled  down  to  the  conclusion  " 
that  "  to  give  quickly  is  to  give  twice."  Let  us  add  that  it 
is  often  advisable  for  a  person  in  Dr.  Croke's  position  to 
give  quickly  in  order  to  induce  other  people  to  give  even  as 
much  as  once  ;  and  we  entertain  very  little  doubt  that  this 
last  matter  has  weighed  as  much  with  the  Archbishop  as  any. 
By  all  accounts  the  progress  which  the  promoters  of  the 
Tenants'  Defence  League  have  made  with  their  enterprise 
thus  far  has  by  no  means  come  up  to  their  expectations.  The 
zeal  of  the  farmers  in  the  cause  is  of  a  far  less  ardent  descrip- 
tion than  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends  had  anticipated,  or,  at 
any  rate,  had  pretended  to  anticipate,  and  the  subscriptions; 
instead  of  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Association  in  daily 
increasing  volume,  are  dribbling  into  them  in  a  disappoint- 
ingly slow  and  scanty  fashion.  The  truth  of  course  is  that  the 
Tipperary  tenants,  who  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  their  landlords,  can  with  difficulty 
be  got  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  involve  themselves 
in  a  quarrel,  still  less  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
eviction  for  the  mere  sake  of  assisting  tenants  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  to  plunder  their  landlords  of  their  rent.  In 


Kerry,  where  the  land  war  was  not  unknown  before,  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  may  possibly  have  a  little  better 
success,  though  the  proceedings  at  the  Convention  held  the 
other  day  at  Tralee,  to,  as  it  was  called,  "  inaugurate  "  the 
Association,  seems  to  have  been  itself  favoured  with  but  doubt- 
ful auguries.  This  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  some  half  a 
dozen  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  refused  to  admit  a  police 
shorthand  writer  to  its  deliberations,  but  was  not  destined, 
as  the  event  proved,  to  maintain  any  very  rigid  rules  of  ex- 
clusion. Its  proceedings,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  were 
for  the  most  part  orderly,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  speaking  was  interrupted  owing  to  the  attempts  of  the 
people  outside  to  gain  admission.  "  After  a  time  the  doer 
"  was  forced  in,  and  the  meeting  eventually  became  a  public 
"  one  " — as  apt  a  mode  of  effecting  the  transformation, 
perhaps,  as  could  readily  have  been  devised.  Besolutions 
were  then  passed  pledging  the  meeting  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Association  in  Kerry  and  levying  a  tax  of 
threepence  in  the  pound  for  the  support  of  the  organization. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  levy  a  tax  and  another  to  collect 
it ;  and  unless  the  tenant-farmers  of  Kerry  display  more 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  than  those  of  Tipperary,  the  new 
League  is  hardly  likely  to  realize  the  expectations  with  which 
it  was  started. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  National  League 
in  Dublin  Mr.  Healy,  who  presided,  made  a  somewhat 
noticeable  speech  in  vindication  of  the  course  taken  by  him 
as  counsel  for  certain  of  the  Maryborough  prisoners.  He 
did  not  enter,  he  said,  upon  this  statement  on  his  own 
behalf,  but  in  the  interest  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  been 
unfairly  attacked  in  various  newspapers.  This  is  very  self- 
denying  on  Mr.  Healy's  part,  since,  as  it  happens,  there  is 
no  one  who  has  been  more  vehemently  attacked,  in  at  least 
one  Parnellite  newspaper,  than  himself.  It  had  been  said, 
he  observed,  that  the  action  of  counsel  for  defence  "  should 
"  have  been  to  expose  the  entire  system  of  trial  at  Mary- 
"  borough  " ;  but  he  did  not  know  who  entertained  that 
idea.  His  own  idea  was  that  the  first  duty  of  counsel  was 
to  his  clients,  whose  lives  and  liberties  were  involved  ; 
and,  considering  the  number  of  "  stand-bys  "  the  Crown 
could  command  and  the  few  challenges,  especially  in  the 
misdemeanour  cases,  where  there  were  only  six  allowed  on 
the  part  of  the  prisonei's,  he  believed  he  had  taken  the 
wisest  course.  This,  no  doubt,  is  very  plausible,  and  it 
may  possibly  serve  its  purpose  with  those  to  whom  it  is 
intended  as  a  reply.  But,  considering  that  one  "  packed  " 
jury  had  already  disagreed  on  their  verdict  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  prisoners,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Healy  declined  even 
to  try  his  luck  with  the  other  juries,  who  could  hardly 
have  been  more  "  packed  "  than  the  one  referred  to,  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  clearness  of  the  case  against 
those  prisoners  whom  he  and  his  colleagues  advised  to 
plead  guilty.  It  is  to  Mr.  Healy's  credit  as  an  advocate, 
at  any  rate,  that,  though  he  is  ready  enough  in  his  capacity 
of  political  agitator  to  swell  the  ridiculous  cry  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  trials,  he  takes  care  not  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  clients  whom  he  well  knows  to  be  guilty  to 
the  temptations  of  party  demonstration,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, foregoes  an  opportunity  for  such  a  display,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  bargain  with  justice  for  them  that  he 
can. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  EMTN  PASHA. 

XT  would  appear  from  Captain,  now  Major,  Wissmaxx's 
despatches  that  the  Germans  will,  after  all,  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  immediate  welcomers  of  Emin  Pasha 
and  Mr.  Stanley  at  Mpapwa,  and  afterwards  at  Baga- 
moyo.  Captain  Wissmann,  who  has  contrived  to  inspire 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  him  personally  with  much 
respect  of  late,  and  who  deserves  his  promotion,  admit-, 
"  with  a  frankness  which  I'm  sure  must  charm  ye  "  (and 
how  terrible  is  the  thought  that  the  author  of  those  words 
not  so  very  many  yeai-s  ago  is  the  author  of  a  certain  set  of 
Scotch  speeches  this  week),  that  the  refugees  would  have 
made  for  Mombassa  if  they  could.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
him  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  made  the 
route  to  Mombassa  unavailable  is  the  semi-filibustering  of 
the  late,  or  not  late,  Dr.  PETERS.  Everybody  must  hope 
that  there  will  be  none  of  those  slips  which  so  often 
happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  in  the  last  stage  of 
Emin  Pasha's  journey  to  civilization.  As  for  Mr.  Stanley, 
he  has  secured  at  least  a  very  eager  audience  for  the  account 
which  he  will  have  to  give  of  himself.  We  shall  all  read 
with  interest  the  history  of  his  imminent  deadly  scapes, 
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and  the  account  of  the  discoveries  to  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  And  some  of  us  will  look  with  an  interest 
even  greater  for  his  justification  of  the  steps  which  have 
turned  out  so  disastrously.  It  may  be  taken  now  as  certain 
that,  if  Mr.  Stanley,  postponing  other  considerations  to 
the  simple  execution  of  his  business,  had  made  his  way  to 
the  lakes  by  the  same  road  on  which  he  has  now  made  it 
from  them.  Emin  would  have  been  reached  years  ago.  the 
disaster  of  the  Yambuya  force  would  have  been  avoided, 
the  Upper  Congo  would  not  have  been  the  prey  of  Tippoo 
Tii.,  ami,  at  least  possibly,  Emin  would  not  have  been  drawn 
away  from  his  threatened  frontier.  With  Mr.  Stanley, 
too,  returns  the  one  man,  Mr.  Bonny,  who  can  tell  us 
something  direct  of  the  rear-guard  on  the  Aruwhimi ;  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Stanley  opens  his  lips  the  lips  of  another 
eyewitness,  Mr.  Rose  Troup,  whatever  their  utterance  may 
be  worth,  will  also  be  unsealed.  We  shall  be  very  happy 
if  the  result  of  the  combined  testimony  so  long  kept  back 
is  favourable  to  Mr.  Stanley.  But  at  present,  in  the  hope 
of  his  approaching  safety,  and  in  presence  of  the  unceasing 
puffery  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  press  lavishes  upon 
this  very  courageous  pressman,  it  is  just  as  well  to  point 
out,  first,  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  really  succeeded  in 
his  object,  for  everything  seems  to  show  that  Emin  could 
have  come  away  in  this  fashion  long  ago  ;  secondly,  that  he 
has  to  account  for  having  squandered  the  lives  of  several 
brave  Englishmen  as  a  direct  result  of  his  adoption  of  the 
Congo  route  and  his  bargains  with  Tippoo  Tib. 

All  the  despatches  which  have  been  recently  received 
bear,  as  we  should  expect,  the  mark  of  Mr.  Stanley's  hand, 
and  not  of  Emin's  ;  and  it  seems  that  they  may  have  been 
a  little  doctored  in  transmission.  It  will  be  of  the  highest 
interest  to  hear  what  the  doughty  opponent  of  Mahdism 
has  to  say  as  to  the  circumstances  which  suddenly  turned 
his  victorious  resistance  to  barbarism  into  a  helpless  rout, 
and  obliterated  the  last  traces  of  civilized  rule  on  the 
Equator.  His  misfortune  must  have  happened  while  Mr. 
Stanley  was  first  summoning  him  southwards  to  the 
Albert  N  yanza,  and  then  making  wild-goose  chases  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  that 
rearguard  which  should  have  been  needless  if  he  could  trust 
his  representatives  on  the  Congo,  and  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  which  actually  befell  it  if  he  could 
not.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
serious  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  not  in  this  part  only.  Unless  the  despatches  received 
are  more  than  ordinarily  confused,  Mahdist  pursuit  must 
have,  though  unsuccessfully,  followed  the  refugees  far  south 
of  any  district  where  Mahdism  was  previously  believed 
to  exist.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lake  district  the  slave- 
traders  and  the  Portuguese,  either  in  concert  or  separately, 
are  making  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty.  Between  the 
two  the  Germans,  as  yet  quite  "  correctly  "  and  with  due 
regard  to  agreements,  are  working  pretty  vigorously,  and  it 
behoves  Englishmen  not  to  be  left  behind.  If  there  are 
any  sucking  Clives  about,  the  British  South  African  and 
the  British  East  African  Companies  might  do  worse  than 
keep  an  eye  on  the  tops  of  the  steeples  of  Market  Drayton 
and  other  likely  places. 


M.  TIRARD'S  programme. 

rTUIE  proof  of  the  pudding  which  M.  Tirard  has  just 
-L  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  lie  in  the 
eating.  On  cursory  inspection  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  when  put  to  the  test  very  reason- 
able good  diet.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  froth  about  it ;  but 
then  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  acceptable  and  need  do  no 
harm.  When  M.  Floquet,  who  is  not  in  the  Ministry 
to  be  sure,  but  who  speaks  with  it  and  for  it,  says  that 
a  ray  of  the  fraternity  of  '8y  has  gone  out  from  the  Ex- 
hibition all  over  Europe,  he  is  indulging  in  one  of  those 
sonorous  and  empty  phrases  the  French  love.  It  would 
be  idle,  indeed,  to  expect  that  Frenchmen  will  understand 
how  little  the  "fraternity"  which  invites  them  to  per- 
petual interference  with  their  neighbours'  affairs  is  ac- 
ceptable to  others.  When  M.  Tirard  talks  of  the 
"  hospitality  "  extended  by  France  to  other  nations  during 
the  late  successful  bazaar,  he  will  probably,  nay,  certainly,  be 
listened  to  with  grave  approval  by  his  countrymen.  To 
them  it  appears  quite  natural  to  talk  about  the  hospitality 
shown  in  charging  visitors  to  Paris  one  or  two  hundred  per 
cent,  more  than  the  usual  prices  for  lodgings  and  dinner. 
All  this,  however,  is  mere  sauce  and  trimmings  which  do 


not  affect  the  substance  of  the  meal.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  has  been  criticized  at  home  on  more  serious  grounds. 
Complaints  have  been  made  that  it  only  says  what  the 
Ministry  will  do,  but  not  what  it  will  not  do.  The  passion 
of  the  French  for  sonorous  phrases  is  hardly  stronger 
than  the  love  of  some  of  them  for  what  they  call  les  situa- 
tions nettes.  The  Moderate  Republicans  and  many  of  tho 
Conservatives  would  like  to  have  the  Ministry  make  a 
formal  declaration  of  its  intention  not  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Radicals,  not  to  countenance  any  scheme  of 
Revision,  and  not  to  indulge  in  any  more  anti-Clericalism. 
If  they  could  get  these  assurances,  they  feel  that  they 
would  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  knowing  exactly 
where  they  are.  Without  them  they  never  can  be  quite 
certain  that  M.  Tirard  will  not  spring  a  new  Revision 
scheme  on  them,  or  begin  once  more  to  worry  the  Church. 

This  desire  for  security  is  very  natural,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  would  be  gained  by  mere  assu- 
rances from  M.  Tirard.  The  only  real  security  lies  in  the 
steadiness  and  good  sense  of  the  Opportunists.  It  is  true  that 
their  display  of  these  virtues  is  tardy,  but  we  doubt  whether 
their  continuance  in  the  path  of  virtue  would  be  promoted 
by  a  compulsory  public  recantation.  On  the  other  hand, 
something  might  be  lost  by  a  too  great  explicitness  of 
language.  The  Radicals  have  been  to  some  extent  cowed 
by  the  result  of  the  general  election.  They  are  prepared  to 
join  in  a  policy  of  conciliation,  which  will  not  mean  a  mere 
policy  of  surrender  to  themselves  on  the  part  of  all  other 
Republicans.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  it  would  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  if  they  are 
provoked  into  active  opposition.  The  Moderate  Repub- 
licans, who  are  prepared  to  overlook  and  forget  a  good  deal 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  themselves  and 
the  reconcilable  Conservatives,  may  profitably  practise  a 
similar  policy  with  the  Radicals.  An  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  to  let  questions  of 
policy  on  which  they  are  certain  to  quarrel  alone  for  the 
present,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  business  the  Ministry 
asks  them  to  discuss,  is  the  best,  the  only,  chance  of 
avoiding  a  return  to  the  wrangling  and  instability  of  recent 
Sessions.  We  do  not  hope  with  much  confidence  for  a 
continuance  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  a  general  agreement  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie 
affords  them  their  only  trustworthy  course.  For  the 
moment  a  majority  of  the  Conservatives  are  prepared  to 
work  with,  or  at  least  not  to  hamper,  any  tolerable  Con- 
servative Ministry,  and  the  Radicals  are  subdued.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that,  if  the  Chamber  devotes  itself  to  business, 
this  pacification  may  endure  for  a  time.  The  business 
which  the  Ministry  asks  the  Chamber  to  deal  with  has 
called  for  thorough  treatment  for  a  long  time.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  very  disordered  state  of  the  finances.  With 
a  growing  floating  Debt,  and  expenses,  ordinaiy  and  extra- 
ordinary, which  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce,  the  Budget 
of  the  richest  country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been 
for  years  past  approximating  to  the  condition  of  that  of 
Spain.  If  the  difficulty  is  not  to  grow  to  unmanageable 
proportions,  a  serious  and  honest  effort  must  be  made  to 
deal  with  it  at  once.  M.  Tirard's  Ministry  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  pointing  out  what  is  to  be  done.  As  for 
the  hints  he  gives — they  are  nothing  more — of  the  way 
in  which  his  Cabinet  proposes  to  go  to  work,  it  is  early 
to  attempt  to  criticize  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  the 
Ministry's  measures.  The  general  lines,  as  M.  Tirard 
gives  them,  do  not  look  very  hopeful.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues seem  to  wish  to  do  incompatible  things.  They 
promise  to  relieve  at  least  some  classes  of  the  taxpayers, 
while  they  make  what  looks  like  a  promise  of  further  out- 
lay on  education,  and  an  increase  of  the  already  excessive 
expenditure  on  public  works.  The  reduction  of  a  large 
floating  Debt  and  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  will,  however,  certainly  not  be 
attained  without  either  a  great  increase  of  taxation  or  very 
serious  reduction  of  charges.  The  Ministry  promises  neither 
of  these  strong  measures  as  yet.  When  the  Chamber 
comes  to  the  actual  discussion  of  business,  it  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  soundness  of  its  good  resolu- 
tions by  boldly  facing  one  or  other  of  these  unpleasant 
necessities.  In  the  meantime  the  abolition  of  the  match 
monopoly  before  it  is  at  all  clear  how  the  loss  its  suppres- 
sion will  entail  is  to  be  made  good,  has  much  the  air  of  a 
sign  that  the  Chamber  is  more  disposed  to  welcome  the 
pleasant  work  of  remission  of  taxes  than  the  disagreeable 
necessity  for  the  imposition  of  new  ones. 
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THE  THIRD  PARTY. 

THERE  is  a  familiar  anecdote  of  a  candidate  for  the  Bar 
who,  being  asked  to  give  some  account  of  a  "  common 
"  vouchee  "  and  his  place  in  the  legal  economy,  replied  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  defendant  took 
the  common  vouchee  out  of  Court  and  impaled  him.  To 
keep  the  third  party  out  of  Court  lest  he  should  be  impaled 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  modern  juris- 
prudence. The  idea  that  counsel  may  bring  the  third 
,  party  into  Court  and  "impale"  him,  as  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  witness,  shocks  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  judges 
and  barristers.  This  may  be  in  some  respects  a  very 
pleasing  and  beautiful,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  novel,  state 
of  things.  It  contrasts  in  a  strange,  not  to  say  a  startling, 
manner  with  those  rough  old  practices  which  filled  the 
sentimental  novelist  with  abhorrence.  The  unfortunate 
third  party,  when  he  was  only  a  witness,  had  1o  be 
examined,  and  even  cross-examined,  at  length  and  with 
freedom.  It  is  true  that  the  style  of  the  Ancient  Bailey 
has  long  disappeared  from  forensic  manners.  If  Mr. 
Winkle  could  be  induced  to  re-enter  the  box,  from  which 
he  so  precipitately  fled,  he  would  no  longer  be  questioned  on 
the  hypothesis  that  his  natural  taste  for  perjury  would  lead 
him  to  begin  by  giving  a  false  name.  Very  few  counsel  now 
rise  to  commence  their  cross-examination  with  a  look  of 
pain  and  disgust  at  being  compelled  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  the  polluted  wretch  who  has  been  called  by  the 
oilier  side.  An  advocate  of  sense  and  tact  knows  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  including 
the  jury,  are  against  him.  For  cross-examination  is  not 
popular,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Every  one  who  has 
heard  Sir  Henry  James  perform  the  unpopular  act  must 
recognize  that  courtesy  is  quite  consistent  with  the  most 
consummate  dexterity  and  the  most  unsparing  thoroughness. 
But,  after  all,  the  primary  object  of  legal  proceedings  is  to 
elicit  the  truth,  and  not  to  spare  the  reputation  of  Lord 
This  or  Mr.  That.  The  irrelevant  introduction  of  scandalous 
matter  is  a  social  crime,  as  well  as  a  professional  error. 
Happily  the  discipline  of  the  Bar  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Bench  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the 
gross  abuse  of  a  counsel's  privilege.  But,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  said  in  his  brief  and  famous  note  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  "  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things."  The  limit  of  one 
thing  seems  to  have  been  reached  when  a  criminal  case  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  civil  case  tried  in  private,  because  dis- 
closures might  be  made  which  would  damage  people  "  not 
*'  before  the  Court."  Every  one  is  "  before  the  Court "  if 
facts  which  he  knows,  or  which  concern  him,  are  essential 
to  the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  case  of  Malan  v.  Young, 
which  affects,  or  is  supposed  to  affect,  the  reputation  of 
Sherborne  School.    Two  parents  have  since  written  to  the 
Times  to  say  that,  as  the  truth  is  to  be  concealed,  they  shall 
remove  their  sons  from  the  school.    Who  can  say  that  they 
are  wrong  %    A  third  paterfamilias  does,  indeed,  contribute 
a  slashing  response,  and  says  that  he,  for  his  part,  shall 
wait  until  the  judge  has  decided  the  issues  between  plaintiff 
and  defendant.    How  does  this  gentleman  know  what  the 
issues  are  ?    If  Mr.  Justice  Denman's  judgment  is  published, 
we  fail  to  see  how  the  precious  feelings  of  the  third  party 
.will  be  saved.    If  it  is  not,  nobody  will  be  any  wiser  at  the 
termination  of  the  suit  than  he  is  now.    The  mere  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  has  succeeded  will  throw  no 
light  upon  the  condition  of  Sherborne  or  upon  anything 
else,  except,  perhaps,  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Young  to  remain 
at  his  post.    On  Tuesday  last  a  certain  Mrs.  Blomfield 
Moore  appeared  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  to  answer 
a  charge  of  having  libelled  a  certain  Mr.  Ciiandor.  What 
the  libel  was  we  neither  remember  nor  care.    What  really 
concerns  the  public  is  the  reason  which  the  prosecuting 
counsel  gave  for  withdrawing  from  the  case,  which,  strictly 
.  speaking,  he  had  no  right  to  do  without  the  permission 
of  the  Recorder.    "The  libels,"  said  Mr.  Gill,  "  are  con- 
"  tained  in  letters  which  are  very  long ;  the  defendant  has 
"  pleaded  not  guilty  and  a  justification,  and  this  plea  would 
"  "  involve  the  bringing  forward  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  who  are  perfectly 
"  innocent  parties  [sic]  whose  names  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
"  up  in  such  a  matter."  When  a  man  prosecutes  a  woman, 
or  indeed  whenanyone  person  prosecutes  any  other,  he  cannot 
without  culpable  rashness  assume  that  the  party  charged 
will  plead  guilty.    He  ought  to  ba  prepared  to  prove  his 
case.    No  doubt  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  may  desist 
from  pursuing  it  at  any  moment,  subject  to  considerations 


of  costs.  But  the  criminal  law  is  not  meant  to  be  played 
with,  and  invoked  or  abandoned  according  as  "  ladies  and 
"  gentlemen  "  may  or  may  not  be  involved.  Mr.  Poland, 
as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  at  once  said  that  Mrs.  Moore 
would  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  everything  she  wrote, 
and  the  prosecutor's  explanation  may  have  been  a  mere 
excuse.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  however,  it  was  at 
once  accepted  by  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Of  the  darker  and  more  terrible  con- 
sequences which  may  result  from  sparing  "  third  parties," 
it  would  at  present  be  premature  to  speak. 


THE  STRIKES. 


THE  widely-spread  trade  dispute  over  wages,  which  is 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  good  times  and  a  rise  in 
prices,  shows  no  sign  of  coming  to  a  speedy  end.  When  it 
is  quieted  in  one  place  it  breaks  out  in  another.  The 
bakers'  strike  has  been  averted  by  the  quickest  and  most 
effectual  of  all  means — the  surrender  of  the  masters.  This 
by  itself  may  be  taken  to  be  a  complete  justification  of  the 
action  of  the  men.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  master 
bakers,  like  other  men  of  business,  would  not  give  in  to  a 
demand  for  increased  wages  without  resistance  if  they  did 
not  know  they  could  do  so  without  incurring  excessive  loss. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  London  bakers  have 
been  making  profits  of  late  years  which  leave  them  an 
available  margin.  It  is  a  supposition  which  is  far  from  rash. 
There  is  another  explanation  of  the  speedy  settlement,  and 
it  is  this — that  the  master  bakers  feel  confident  of  their 
ability  to  recoup  themselves  for  any  loss  they  may  have 
suffered  by  increasing  the  price  of  their  bread.  A  rise  of  a 
halfpenny  per  loaf  is  already  talked  of  in  some  parts,  at 
least,  of  London.  We  have  no  producible  evidence  that 
this  decision  of  the  master  bakers  is  not  quite  reasonable. 
The  trade  is  one  which  has  a  reputsition  for  looking  sharply 
after  its  own  interests,,  but  here  as  elsewhere  competition 
probably  keeps  prices  down.  Bakers  may  in  some  parts  of 
London,  if  not  in  all,  find  that  the  new  scale  of  wages  will 
put  them  in  the  dilemma  of  either  raising  their  prices  or 
losing  their  money.  In  that  case,  the  course  they  will  take 
may  be  easily  guessed.  For  the  rest,  if  the  public  thinks, 
as  we  are  told  it  does,  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  moderate 
hours  and  good  wages,  the  public  must  be  prepared  to  help 
by  paying  good  prices.  You  cannot  raise  the  price  ®£  pro- 
duction without  also  raising  the  price  of  the  product.  The 
third  course,  which  is  to  compel  some  capitalists  to  work 
at  a  loss  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  conscience,  has 
not  yet  been  openly  suggested  as  practical. 

If  this  simple  business  rule  were  only  well  kept  in  mind, 
it  would  be  easy  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  London 
omnibus  and  tramway  men.  All  that  is  required  to  put 
them  right  is  that  the  public  should  give  up  its  preference 
for  paying  a  penny  rather  than  twopence  for  a  bus  fare.  It 
is  only  extreme  ignorance  or  disbonesty  which  can  make 
people  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  great  fall  in  omnibus 
fares  within  the  last  few  years  must  have  been  made  good 
to  the  Companies  somehow.  The  particular  "  bow  "  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  cutting  down  the  working  expenses, 
which  of  course  means  long  hoars  and  low  wages  for  drivers 
and  conductors.  The  London  Road  Car  Company  does  not, 
we  venture  to  assert  with  confidence,  wish  to  be  killed  in  a 
war  of  rates  with  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 
That  is  what  will  happen  to  it  if  it  is  compelled  to  increase 
its  working  expenses.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  other 
sympathetic  orators,  would  be  better  employed  in  stating 
that  case  than  in  talking  platitudes  to  the  men  about  their 
right  to  this,  that,  and  the  other,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  can  get  it.  We  need  not  say  how  much  better  such 
instruction  to  their  congregations  would  become  reverend 
gentlemen  than  declarations  at  strike  meetings  that  "they 
"  would  have  no  mercy  on  ratters."  At  the  present  moment, 
indeed,  what  seems  to  call  for  remedy  as  pressingly  as  the 
grievances  of  workmen  (who  are  mostly  well  able  to  look 
after  themselves)  is  the  growing  disposition  of  their  advisers, 
professional  and  amateur,  to  use  them  as  a  whetstone  for 
their  own  particular  axes.  A  very  pretty  list  might  be 
made  of  these  friends  of  the  workmen  and  their  doings. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  would  be  there  with  his  confession 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  question,  and  his  incite- 
ment to  the  Road  Car  men  to  strike.  The  Rev.  H.  B. 
CHAPMAN,  burning  with  love  for  his  brothers  on  the  tram- 
cars,  and  consumed  with  a  zeal  (which  has  eaten  up  the 
good  man's  discretion)  against  ratters,  might  keep  him  con.- 
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pany.  More  notable  than  either  of  them  is  Lord  Brassey, 
who  might,  for  the  souls'  good  of  all  three,  read  with  com- 
ment his  pit<able  letter  of  the  19th  to  the  Lightermen's 
Joint  Committee  of  Conciliation.  Never  did  a  poor  gentle- 
man have  to  confess  to  so  much  wobbling  in  so  short  a  time. 
His  lordship  has  to  confess  that  he  gave  diametrically 
contradictory  interpretations  of  the  "  one  job  one  night's 
"  work  "  rule,  and  that  "  matters  cannot  be  left  where"  he 
did  his  best  to  put  them.  In  this  he  is  right,  and  the  in- 
terested parties  are  making  a  new  settlement  unincumbered 
bv  his  lordship's  assistance.  To  these  persons  might  be 
added  the  professionals  of  the  Dockers'  Strike  Committee, 
who  are  now  engaged  in  a  rough-and-tumble  with  a  rival 
body  on  the  south  of  the  river  to  decide  which  is  Codlin 
and  which  Short.  It  has  happened,  also,  to  this  honourable 
body  to  be  required  to  be  reminded  from  Australia,  and 
pretty  sharply  too,  that  money  sent  over  for  the  dockers' 
families  must  not  be  divided  among  English  Unions  to 
further  the  ends  of  the  Strike  Committee.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  very  creditable  that  the  only  set-off  to 
all  the  wordy  sympathy,  the  puzzle-headed  bungling,  the 
incitement  to  violence,  the  suppressions  of  the  truth,  and 
suggestions  of  the  false,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  persons,  should  be  the  good  sense  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has  addressed  to  the  workmen  from 
Exeter.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  as  sympathetic  as  any  of  them, 
does  not  think  his  sympathy  is  an  excuse  for  blinking 
facts.  The  misfortune  is  that  so  many  others  have  held 
back,  and  left  the  Held  to  the  mischief-makers. 


GLADSTQNIANS  OX  THE  STUMP. 

ri  1 1 1 E  Gladstonians,  as  is  natural  of  course  with  the  "  Outs," 
JL  contrive,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  the  barrel-organ  of  platform 
controversy  going  a  little  longer  than  their  adversaries. 
What  is  more,  they  frequently,  to  do  them  justice,  make  a 
shift  to  grind  harder  than  ever  when  they  see  their  rival  in 
act  to  sling  up  his  instrument  on  his  back.  They  have 
managed,  for  instance,  to  bring  this  week  to  a  close  with 
quite  a  little  festival  of  stump  oratory  in  the  provinces.  On 
Thursday  night  -fancy,  on  one  night  alone  ! — we  had  three 
such  performers  as  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld  all  speaking  at  once,  not  to  the  same 
audience,  but  to  public  meetings  at  Hanley,  at  Stoke,  and  at 
Taunton.  Here  be  attractions  indeed  ;  an  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  a  former  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  a 
whilom  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  dis- 
coursing at  the  same  time — all  of  them  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  two  of  the  three  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  say  which  was  the  ex- 
ceptional third,  the  orator  whose  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  immutable.  It  was,  of 
course,  Sir  William  Harcourt  who  delivered  him- 
self at  Hanley  as  one  of  the  pleading  patrons  of 
that  great  Liberal  demonstration  in  the  Potteries  which 
was  presided  over  at  Stoke  by  Mr.  Fowler.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  those  (for  there 
are  such  persons)  who  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
effect  of  his  speeches  without  reading  them,  was  in  good 
form  at  Hanley.  That  is  to  say,  he  appears  to  have  been 
so,  upon  a  cursory  survey  of  the  interjected  exclamations  of 
his  audience — and  it  is  remarkable  how  much  time  may  be 
saved,  and  how  little  of  solid  political  instruction  is  lost,  by 
confining  the  attention  solely  to  this  feature  in  the  reports 
of  Sir  William's  speeches — but,  though  his  discourse  to 
the  potters  was  punctuated  more  liberally  than  ever  with 
"  cheers,"  "  loud  cheers,"  "  laughter,"  "  great  laughter,"  and 
so  forth,  its  reception,  when  a  little  more  closely  looked  into, 
suggests  one  or  two  questions  of  a  rather  puzzling  nature. 
The  applause  here  and  there  seems  not  to  have  been — how 
shall  we  put  it?  not  exactly  serious;  while,  as  to  the  mirth 
of  Sir  William's  hearers,  it  actually  inspires  here  and  there 
the  awful  suspicion  that  it  was  indulged  in,  not  sym- 
pathetically with  the  eminent  comedian,  but  at  the  eminent 
comedian's  expense.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been 
aroused — and  this  is  particularly  awkward— by  passages 
which  the  eminent  comedian  manifestly  intended  to  be  as 
grave  as  pomposity  could  make  them.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  meaning  of  this  1  "  There  ought  to  be 
"  a  provision  that,  when  a  working-man  changes  his  place 
"of  residence,  he  should  not  lose  his  vote.  (Laughter.) 
"  Above  all,  I  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
"  one  man  one  vote.    (Laughter.)    There  is  another  sub- 


"ject  which  is  of  special  interest  in  this  district,  and 
"  that  is  mining  royalties.  (Laughter.) "  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  us — though  we  advance  the  opinion  with  the 
diffidence  which  should  distinguish  all  statements  on  an 
obscure  subject — that  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  not  joking 
here.  Yet  his  hearers  not  only  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
his  having  views  on  the  reform  of  registration,  and  on  the 
plural  vote,  but  actually  ridiculed — and  in  that  presence — 
the  reference  to  "  royalties."  All  might,  of  course,  be  acci- 
dental ;  audiences  often  have  private  jokes  of  their  own  ; 
but  when,  a  little  further  on,  we  find  that,  on  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  exclaiming,  in  reference  to  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists,  "  Let  them  fuse,"  a  voice  in  the 
crowd  interjected  the  ill-chosen  phrase,  "  Let  them  stev>," 
we  must  confess  to  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  among 
a  certain  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Hanley  audience 
there  was  a  disposition  to  "  guy  "  the  distinguished  orator 
and  statesman  who  was  addressing  them. 

In  this  resume  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech,  we 
believe  that  we  have  not  passed  over  anything  of  import- 
ance which  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Whatever  of  serious 
argument  or  reasoned  defence  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  it 
contains,  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  have  already  done  full 
justice  to.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  personal 
part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speeches  are  more  interesting 
than  his  weightier  political  utterances  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly 
true  ofthe  speech  of  last  Thursday  night,  which  hecommenced 
by  thanking  the  potters  for  the  indulgent  reception  which 
they  had  given  that  night  to  a  "servant  who  endeavoured 
"to  serve  his  country";  and  observing  that  "he  knew 
"  that  the  cordiality  with  which  he  had  been  received 
"  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  unfaith- 
"  ful  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  his  pride  to  belong, 
"  and  the  chief  whom  it  is  his  honour  to  serve."  Ob- 
serve the  true  modesty  of  the  man  in  not  adding  to 
the  words  "party"  and  "chief  the  word  principles. 
Of  course  it  is  implied.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  the  last 
man  to  take  credit  to  himself  on  such  a  personal  devotion 
to  a  party  leader  as  to  follow  him  when  he  deserted  the 
convictions  of  his  lifetime,  and  abandoned  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  pledged  his  allegiance  about  once  a  year 
probably  on  an  average  for  the  earlier  half-century  of  his 
political  life.  Sir  William,  we  say,  is  quite  incapable  of 
such  apostasy  as  that  out  of  mere  romantic  devotion  to  any 
particular  statesman — or,  at  any  rate,  to  any  particular 
party  leader,  if  the  word  statesman  be  too  wide.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  that  was  the  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  flight  to  the 
camp  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Therefore,  while  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  taken  credit  to  himself  "  for  his  fidelity  to 
"  the  chief  whom  it  is  his  honour  to  serve,"  he  must  have 
meant  his  audience  to  add  for  themselves  the  qualifying 
words,  "  so  long,  of  course,  as,  and  always  providing  that, 
"  his  chief  remains  true  to  his  own  principles  and  those 
"  of  his  party."  And,  since  this  was  so  obviously  to  be 
understood,  Sir  William,  as  we  have  said,  deserves  the 
praise  of  the  highest  modesty  and  self-denial  for  having 
left  "  principles "  as  completely  out  of  the  question  as 
Lady  Teazle  advised  the  elder  Mr.  Surface  to  do  with  the 
word  honour. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  contributed  fully  as 
much  to  the  one  special  topic  of  controversy  to  which  they  con- 
fine themselves — except  when  it  suits  them  to  complain  of 
Unionists  doing  the  same  thing — as  did  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  former,  it  is  true,  made  a  slight  and  per- 
functory attempt  to  work  in  the  social  question  with  that 
of  Ireland  ;  but  the  latter,  as  becomes  a  politician  who  has 
actually  paid  a  recent  visit  to  that  country — talked  of  Ire- 
land, and  Ireland  alone.  And  from  the  manner  of  his 
talking,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  of  his  companions  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench— 
we  do  not  refer  to  Sir  William  Harcourt — found 
himself  matched  with  a  formidable  rival.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
said  that  "  he  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  that  in  his  speeches 
"  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  say  in  Ireland  what  he  had 
"  not  said  in  England  ;  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Balfour 
"  did  not  venture  to  apply  to  English  members  the  same 
"  administration  ofthe  law  as  he  applied  to  Irish  members." 
This  is  a  little  mysterious  at  the  first  blush.  Why  should 
Mr.  Balfour  imprison  Mr.  Stansfeld  for  "  not  saying  in 
"  Ireland  what  he  had  not  said  in  England  "  1  Even  the 
Crimes  Act,  according  to  the  views  of  its  severest  critics, 
has  refrained  from  "creating  an  offence  "  out  of  "  not  say- 
"  ing  something."  We  suppose  Mr.  Stansfeld  to  mean 
that  he  said  all  the  terrible  things  about  Mr.  Balfour  in 
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Ireland  that  he  had  said  of  him  in  England,  but  these  only ; 
and,  if  these  were  very  terrible,  as  we  daresay  they  were, 
though  we  cannot  pretend  to  remember  them,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels.  Meantime,  if 
Mr.  Stanseeld,  and,  for  that  matter,  Gladstonians  generally, 
would  resolve  "not  to  say"  in  England  what  they  have 
said  before  in  England,  the  public  would  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


MR.  GILLIES'S  ANSWER. 

THE  answer  which  the  Hon.  Duncan  Gillies  has  sent 
to  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  proposal  that  a  Congress 
should  be  held  to  discuss  a  scheme  of  Federation  for  Aus- 
tralia does  not  materially  forward  a  solution.    The  Premier 
of  Victoria  has,  in  fact,  produced  a  counter-suggestion  of 
his  own,  which  may  well  be  made  an  excuse  for  further 
debate.    When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  asked  to  join  the 
other  colonies  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  common  defence, 
he  eluded  the  invitation  by  proposing  that  all  the  colonies 
should  proceed  to  discuss  the  much  larger  question  of 
Federation  in  a  Congress  nominated  ad  hoc.    To  this  Mr. 
Gillies  replies  by  saying  that  he  does  not  see  the  need  of 
any  such  special  appointment.    He  thinks  that  the  existing 
Federal  Council,  in  which  New  South  Wales  takes  no  part, 
could  perfectly  well  represent  the  other  colonies,  even  if 
Federation  is  to  be  discussed.    New  South  Wales  could 
send  delegates  to  this  body,  and  then  the  Congress,  if 
there  must  be  a  Congress,  would  be  duly  constituted. 
But  the  Victorian  Premier  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  so  much.    He   says  that  the 
matter  in  hand  is  much  smaller  than  Federation.    It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  some  working 
scheme  for  combining  the  defensive  powers  of  the  colo- 
nies.   Mr.  Gillies  is  as"  eager  as  any  man  for  Federa- 
tion.   He  is  even,  as  he  rather  wickedly  hints,  under  the 
impression  that  he  has  already  shown  more  zeal  in  the  good 
work  than  Sir  Henry  Parkes.    At  least,  we  gather  so 
much  from  his  little  dig  about  the  former  occasion  on  which 
New  South  Wales  put  its  hand  to  the  plough,  and  then 
drew  back.    At  present  he  seems  a  little  suspicious  that  Sir 
Henry  Parkes's  eagerness  to  get  his  hand  on  the  plough 
again  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  drive  the  furrow  in  his  own 
way.    If  so  trivial  an  expression  may  be  permitted  about 
things  and  persons  of  so  much  dignity,  he  rather  pooh- 
poohs  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  doubts  whether  the  Australian 
Federation  Act  empowers  the  colonies  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  common  fighting  force.    There  is  not,  so  he 
tells  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  any  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  great  army.    That  has  not  come  up,  and 
is  not  likely  to  come  up  for  many  years  yet.    All  that  is  re- 
quired is  some  simple  working  scheme  by  which  the  militia 
of  one  colony  could  be  made  in  case  of  need  to  act  with  the 
militia  of  another  under  the  officer  seconded  for  service  in 
Australia. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  force 
in  Mr.  Gillies's  contention.    As  he  justly  puts  it,  the 
hypothesis  is  that  the  colonies  are  disposed  to  act  together 
to  this  extent.    If  they  are  not,  then  the  whole  question 
falls.     But  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  even  so  far, 
what  probability  is  there  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  complete  Federation  %    If  the  colonies 
are  to  be  combined  in  a  government  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  must  be  a  Federal 
Parliament  with  power  to  tax  and  to  coerce.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  would  be  a 
somewhat  considerable   undertaking.      Mr.  Gillies,  we 
gather,  is  not  at  all  hopeful  that  its  establishment  would 
be  the  outcome  of  the  debates  of  the  Congress  which  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  wishes  to  see  summoned.     New  South 
Wales  has  certainly  not  hitherto  shown  any  desire  to  for- 
ward Federation.    It  distinctly  withdrew  from  the  Federal 
Council  established  by  the  Federation  Act.    What  has  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  change  of  policy  is 
clearly  somewhat  puzzling  to  Mr.  Gillies.    His  Govern- 
ment is  perfectly  prepared  to  discuss  a  complete  scheme. 
It  would  rather,  or  so  at  least  we  gather,  do  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  get  its  common  defence  scheme  discussed  as  a 
preliminary.    However,  since  New  South  Wales  will  have 
it  so,  it  is  ready  to  discuss  things  in  general,  only  it  seems 
to  desire  that  the  sister  colony  should  so  far  recognize  the 
existing  Council  as  to  deal  with  it,  and  not  to  insist  on 
the  appointment  of  special  delegates  to  a  special  Council. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  answer  Sir  Henry 


Parkes  makes  to  this  demand.  To  judge  from  his  last 
despatch,  he  is  very  likely  to  decline,  since  he  seems  to 
have  committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Federation 
Act  is  a  half  measure  which  no  Australian  with  a  pro- 
per regard  for  his  dignity  would  recognize.  It  would 
appear  that  each  party  to  the  correspondence  is  thinking  a 
good  deal  more  of  what  he  does  not  say  than  of  what  he 
does.  Taking  the  two  letters  as  they  stand,  we  may 
pardonably  suspect  that  one  party  is  anxious  to  push  on  the 
work  of  Federation,  and  to  commit  its  neighbour  to  it  with- 
out stating  too  explicitly  whither  they  are  both  going,  and 
that  the  other  is  determined  to  upset  this  calculation  by 
insisting  on  having  an  explicit  definition  of  the  goal.  We 
cannot  agree  with  some  commentators  on  this  correspond- 
ence that  there  is  more  than  a  merely  formal  force  in  Sir 
Henry  Parkes's  argument  that  a  scheme  of  common  de- 
fence necessarily  presupposes  a  common  Government,  or 
rather  that  more  is  needed  than  is  supplied  by  the 
common  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  If  the  colonies  settle 
among  themselves  the  strength  of  their  respective  con 
tingents  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  combine  for 
service  under  the  Imperial  officers  appointed  to  command 
in  Australia,  it  seems  to  us  that  unity  of  action  and  the 
interests  of  discipline  will  be  quite  sufficiently  provided  for. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes's  contention  has,  we  acknowledge,  some 
formal  force  ;  but  it  is,  to  speak  frankly,  merely  obstructive 
as  coming  from  a  Government  which  is  not  really  anxious 
for  Federation.  If  New  South  Wales  really  wishes  to 
federate,  it  could  begin  by  sending  representatives  to  a 
Federal  Council,  and  then  working  for  the  extension  of  the 
Council's  powers,  if  it  thought  an  extension  necessary.  It 
has  not  done  so,  and,  therefore,  its  sudden  zeal  for  Federa- 
tion when  asked  to  take  part  in  a  much  more  modest 
scheme  is  somewhat  suspect. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  REVOLUTION. 

ryi HERE  would  possibly  be  a  certain  injustice  in  saying 
JL  that  the  course  of  the  Revolution  in  Brazil  calls  for 
the  application  of  certain  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
touching  the  conduct  of  kings  in  the  year  1848.  "Not 
"  one  of  them,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observed,  "  turned  round 
"  and  stood  upon  his  kingship  as  upon  a  right  he  could 
"  afford  to  die  for  or  to  risk  his  skin  upon."  An  elderly 
gentleman  of  dilettante  tastes  and  indifferent  health  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  make  a  fight  single-handed ;  for  it 
is  very  clear  that  there  was  nobody  present  at  Petropolis 
or  in  Rio  who  showed  the  smallest  disposition  to  make  a 
fight  for  poor  Peter  of  Alcantara.  The  absence  of  any 
defender,  if  it  excuses  the  Royal  family  for  not  making  a 
futile  resistance,  is,  however,  in  itself  a  succinctly  complete 
condemnation  of  the  late  Brazilian  Monarchy.  The 
Brazilians  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  people  of  much 
political  faculty.  If  they  were,  they  would  hardly  allow 
supreme  power  to  be  seized  by  a  military  adventurer  who 
impudently  justifies  his  rebellion  on  the  ground  that  the 
Brazilians  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  had,  ever  since  they  rebelled  against  Portugal,  a 
Constitution  of  the  most  approved  Liberal  stamp.  A  people 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  could  have  done  so 
already,  without  dismissing  an  Emperor  who  was  at  all  times 
painfully  anxious  to  show  the  strictest  constitutional  ortho- 
doxy. But,  if  the  political  faculty  of  the  Brazilians  must 
be  supposed  to  be  poor,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  sad  want  of  administrative  faculty  at  headquarters. 
A  family  which  has  lasted  for  nearly  seventy  years,  which 
helped  to  make  the  independence  of  the  country,  which 
represented  the  male  line  of  the  Royal  House  of  the  mother 
country,  ought,  it  would  seem,  by  judicious  appeals  to 
interest  and  affection,  to  have  secured  as  much  support  as 
would  have  saved  it  from  being  sent  packing  ignominiously, 
even  though  it  did  rule  over  an  ignorant  and  indolent 
people. 

When  the  details  have  come  in  we  shall  know,  better  at 
least  than  we  do  now,  why  it  came  about  that  so  very 
clean  a  sweep  was  made.  In  the  meantime  the  story  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  the  explanations  afforded  highly 
contradictory.  That  the  Emperor  neglected  the  business  of 
government ;  that  he  governed  too  much  ;  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  did  the  mischief  ;  that  it  all  happened 
because  the  slaves  were  not  emancipated  sooner  ;  that  it 
was  all  the  Emperor's  daughter;  that  it  was  all  the 
Emperor's  son-in-law— this  and  half  a  dozen  other  explana- 
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tions,  all  more  or  less  contradictory  and  insufficient,  have 
been  offered  by  more  or  less  manifestly  uninformed  persons. 
For  ourselves,"  if  we  were  disposed  to  draw  any  moral  from 
the  story  at  all,  it  would  be  the  inadequacy  of  sentimental 
Liberalism  for  the  business  of  government.  The  Emperor 
has  been  all  that  modern  Liberal  sentiment  requires  a 
Sovereign  to  be.  Education,  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
newest  school — that  is  to  say,  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  twenty  unconnected  subjects — has  been  the  object  of 
his  tenderest  care.  He  did  not  neglect  trade.  The  rights 
of  the  negro  to  be  released  from  the  restraint  which  keeps 
him  from  returning  to  his  congenial  lazy  barbarism  were 
dear  to  him.  No  man  ever  showed  a  more  amiable  wish  to 
be  the  father  of  his  people,  or  was  more  careful  to  explain 
that  he  was  content  to  rule  on  sufferance.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  the  Count  d'Eu  the  Emperor 
established  a  connexion  with  the  family  which  is  the  pink 
of  modern  monarchical  Liberalism.  And  yet  we  see  that 
at  the  end  of  it  all  he  has  been  expelled  as  effectually  and  much 
more  easily  than  a  mere  King  Bomba.  It  is  not  an  encour- 
aging example.  What  is  the  good  of  being  so  careful  to  do  all 
those  things  which  ought  to  win  you  the  love  of  your  people, 
if  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  capital,  after  all.  The  Emperor's  virtue 
seems  to  have  been  of  no  avail,  because  the  elementary 
precaution  of  paying  the  garrison  of  the  capital  their  wages 
regularly  was  neglected.  This  neglect,  if  it  is  true,  is  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  the  administration  of  the  Empire.  A 
Government  which  buys  such  ironclads  as  the  liiachuelo,  the 
Aquidaban.  and  the  Javary  ought  not  to  be  in  arrears  with 
an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  if  it  must  neglect 
somebody,  the  last  to  be  neglected  should  be  the  garrison 
of  the  capital.  One  thing  may  be  said  with  confidence,  and 
it  is  that  those  who  take  any  interest  in  Brazil  would 
do  well  not  to  jump  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  is  over.  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  and  his  magni- 
loquent Committee  may  have  got  rid  of  the  Emperor,  but 
they  may  also  find  that  they  have  done  more.  A  revolu- 
tionary movement  is  at  all  times  easier  to  set  going  than  to 
stop. 


DARTMOOR  CONVICT  PRISONS. 

THE  convict  prisons  on  Dartmoor  are  situated  on  the  high 
bleak  ridge  of  the  moor — 1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — that  separates  the  watershed  eastward,  flowing  into  the  river 
Dart  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  watershed  westward,  flowing 
into  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tavy  and  their  tributaries.  This 
ridge  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  (so-called)  of  Dart- 
moor, which  is  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
descended  to  him  from  the  Black  Prince,  whence  is  derived 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  well-known  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  year 
1806  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  here  of  the  War  Prisons,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  and  these 
prisons  were  full  of  prisoners  of  war  to  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
were  known  on  Dartmoor  as  the  French  prisons  because  the  war 
was  with  France,  and  the  prisoners  at  that  time  were  mostly 
Frenchmen.  It  is  a  melancholy-looking  spot ;  and,  although 
Dartmoor  itself  has  many  .attractions,  it  is  not  here  that  they  are 
apparent.  When  the  war  prisoners  were  here  officers  on  parole, 
governors,  troops,  and  officials  made  the  place  gay.  The  Duchy 
Hotel  was  then  built,  and  the  small  town,  in  which  lived  all  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  prisons,  received  the  name  of  Prince 
Town,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  that  time, 
known  on  Dartmoor  within  living  memory  as  the  Ilaygmt. 
(Regent),  afterwards  George  IV. 

These  prisons  were  massive  buildings  of  granite,  the  rock  of  the 
country,  and  the  outer  gateway  still  remains  as  the  entrance  of 
the  present  prison.  It  is  an  archway  composed  of  five  huge 
granite  stones,  on  the  topmost  of  which  is  inscribed  Parcere 
Subjectin — a  motto  impressive  to  those  who  enter  in  at  the  gate 
and  are  free  to  return.  This  massive  gateway,  and  the  motto 
cut  deeply  into  the  granite,  carry  one  back  to  the  days  of  the 
war  and  the  miseries  inflicted  on  many  nations  by  Napoleon. 

After  the  peace  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  made  some  attempts  to 
turn  the  prisons  to  account,  and  the  original  war  prisons,  which 
were  very  interesting  relics  of  the  war,  were  rented  by  a  Company 
for  naphtha  works  and  partially  destroyed.  The  naphtha  works 
failed,  and  in  1850  the  Government  took  over  the  war  prisons  for 
a  convict  prison,  and  less  than  2,000  convicts,  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  occupy  the  places  of  10,000  heroes  of  the  war,  who  were 
huddled  together  in  vast  blocks  of  the  prison  anyhow.  Since 
1808  prison  management  has  undergone  incredible  changes — in- 
credible to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject — and  the 
convicted  felon  of  to-day,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  warm, 
affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  poor  prisoner  of  war,  perhaps 
from  a  sunny  clime,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  shivering  in  a  Dart- 
moor fog.    The  advance  in  prison  management  from  i8o8Vs«he 


present  time,  just  eighty  years,  is  perhaps  greater  than  the 
progress  of  any  other  department  of  the  State,  and  to  those  who 
knew  the  war  prisons  as  they  were  left  by  the  prisoners  at  the 
peace,  the  present  prisons,  clean,  dry,  heated  throughout,  with 
their  kitchens,  bakeries,  baths,  and  all  the  modern  contrivances  for 
promoting  health,  offer  a  contrast  indeed.  In  the  old  war  prisons 
the  blocks  or  wings  of  the  prison  radiated  from  a  centre,  and  the 
prisons  were  surrounded  by  high  double  walls,  a  considerable 
space  being  left  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  for  the  patrol 
of  sentries  and  warders.  Some  of  the  old  blocks  are  still  left,  but 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  prison  has  changed,  and  it  has  a  brand- 
new  look  about  it.  The  convicts  themselves  are  employed  in 
quarrying,  stone-cutting,  and  building — building  new  blocks  of 
prisons  inside,  and  officers'  houses  outside.  The  new  blocks  are 
very  well  built  of  solid  granite  masonry,  and  look  fresh  and  new 
by  the  side  of  the  old  parts  that  yet  remain. 

The  French  prisoners  of  war  gave  a  very  bad  report  of  the  climate 
of  Dartmoor,  and  some  indignation  was  felt  at  the  cruelty  of 
sending  prisoners  of  war  to  such  a  cold  wilderness,  where  the 
winds  and  the  rains  expend  their  fury.  But  the  experiment  of 
sending  convicts  there  has  brought  to  light  the  fact,  which  at 
first  was  rather  astonishing,  that  it  is  about  the  most  healthy 
place  to  be  found,  and  that  even  prisoners  with  disease  of  the 
lungs  are  the  better  for  the  purity  of  the  air  there.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  climate,  but  it  is  a  very  healthy  one,  and  although  at 
first  the  strongest  convicts  were  sent  there,  it  has  now  become  a 
prison  where  invalids  are  sent. 

The  original  purpose  of  sending  convicts  to  this  prison  was  to 
reclaim  Dartmoor,  and  they  have  made  enclosures  to  an  enormous 
extent,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  farm  bailiif.  These  en- 
closures are  made  of  most  substantial  walls  of  great  blocks  of 
granite,  which  must  have  cost  .an  amount  of  labour  difficult  to 
estimate.  A  large  piece  of  the  moor  is  first  enclosed  ;  then  other 
enclosures  are  made,  dividing  it  into  good  large  fields ;  then 
clearing  the  stones  and  rocks  and  cultivating  for  crops  begin. 
This  convict  prison  is,  therefore,  a  very  large  farm,  with  any 
amount  of  labour  at  the  command  of  the  farmer.  On  the  farm 
are  bred  horses,  ponies,  bullocks,  and  some  sheep.  There  is  a 
large  dairy,  and  there  are  extensive  kitchen-gardens  on  the  farm. 
The  dairy  and  garden  produce  is  used  in  the  prison,  and  very  good 
it  is ;  but  the  live  stock  is  sold  annually  by  auction  in  the  autumn 
at  Prince  Town  fair,  where  Dartmoor  produce  in  general  is  brought 
to  market,  and  where  the  collection  of  wild  ponies  is  a  sight  to 
see. 

The  prisoners  work  in  gangs,  and  there  are  many  warders  with 
loaded  rifles  surrounding  them  or  in  attendance.  By  good  con- 
duct a  prisoner  gains  his  reward  in  working  under  relaxed  super- 
vision, and  in  being  entrusted  with  horses  and  carts  and  the  daily 
work.  The  colour  of  the  dress  denotes  the  convict  ranked  accord- 
ing to  his  behaviour.  The  dress  consists  of  cap,  jacket,  loose 
breeches,  stockings,  and  boots,  all  of  the  regulation  convict 
material,  not  to  be  mistaken  anywhere.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  lowest  class  of  convicts  are  dressed  precisely  in  that 
particular  colour  which  is  least  visible  at  a  distance.  Sometimes 
in  a  fog  convicts  have  escaped ;  but  of  late  years  escapes  have 
been  very  rare. 

In  the  summer  large  numbers  of  convicts  can  be  seen  on  the 
farm  haymaking  or  harvesting,  and  in  the  winter  preparing  the 
land  for  cultivation.  Planting  has  also  been  attempted.  Trees 
do  not  flourish  on  Dartmoor.  But  if  a  particular  tree  is  found 
by  experience  to  do  well,  extensive  plantations  ought  to  be  made 
of  it ;  for  the  one  thing  wanting  on  Dartmoor  Forest  is  trees.  In 
some  situations  planting  has  partially  succeeded ;  but  the  trees 
do  not  look  as  if  they  were  enjoying  themselves  in  that  salubrious 
clime. 

The  employment  of  convicts  in  hard  farm  labour  in  the  open 
air  is  good  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come 
from  a  class  that  likes  hard  labour  at  all ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  three  convicts  scarcely  do  the  work  of  one  good  farm- 
labourer.  They  can  be  made  to  work,  but  they  cannot  be  made  to 
work  hard  or  well.  Besides  the  farm  labour,  the  labour  in  the 
quarry,  the  stone-cutting,  and  the  building,  there  are  carried  011 
within  the  prison  walls  shoemaking,  tailoring,  bookbinding,  black- 
smith's and  carpenter's  work,  baking,  and  cooking.  Some  who 
have  found  their  way  inside  these  walls,  and  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  farm,  or  invalids,  are  put  in  the  tailors'  or  shoe- 
makers' shops,  to  make  clothes  for  their  fellow-prisoners ;  others 
are  put  to  bookbinding ;  and  there  is  always  plenty  to  do  in  the 
way  of  washing,  scrubbing,  and  cleaning  in  general.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  there  is  a  school  for  the  ignorant,  a  chapel  and 
chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  chaplain.  The  late  Father  Green  devoted  his  life  to  these 
convicts,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  name  revered  and  well 
beloved. 

Although  all  this  sounds  Arcadian  and  pleasant,  the  punish- 
ment is  nevertheless  very  severe.  To  know  the  life  of  a  convict 
is  to  know  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  and  hardly  anything 
short  of  that  would  suffice  to  realize  it.  Judges  are  giving  shorter 
sentences  because  crime  has  decreased  of  late  years,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  that  detection  and  punishment  follow  crime  more 
surely  than  they  did,  some  horrible  cases  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Seven  to  twenty  years  of  life  under  the  discipline 
of  the  Dartmoor  convict  prison  is  a  dreadful  ordeal,  look  at  it  as 
one  will.  There  are  two  objects  in  punishment — the  major  object, 
to  protect  the  whole  people  from  crime  by  a  sufficient  deterrent, 
the  severity  of  which  should  be  well  known  and  feared,  and  its 
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certainty  to  follow  crime  ensured  as  far  as  possible  ;  the  minor 
object,  to  return  the  convict  to  the  world  a  better  citizen.  States- 
men are  occupied  with  the  first,  philanthropists  with  the  second, 
and  so  far  the  statesmen  have  had  the  best  of  it,  as  it  is  said  that 
prisoners  come  out  worse  than  they  went  in,  and  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  those  who  have  undergone  the  process  of  refor- 
mation in  a  prison.  If  the  reformation  were  a  reality,  there  would 
be  a  great  demand  for  the  services  of  reformed  characters. 

On  the  face  of  it,  viewing  Dartmoor  convict  prisons  from  the 
high  roads  that  surround  them,  and  seeing  the  gangs  at  work,  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  the  methods  here  adopted  for  a 
convict  prison  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the  passer-by.  But  no 
very  great  practical  results,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  followed. 
Doubtless  some  influences  are  in  operation  to  diminish  crime,  but 
they  are  not  farm  labour,  dairy  labour,  bookbinding,  or  any  other 
labour  on  Dartmoor.  The  design  to  teach  a  trade  is  very  good  ; 
but  how  many  follow  the  trade  so  taught  afterwards  ?  The  con- 
victs are  miserable  enough,  in  spite  of  the  public  show  of  honest 
industry,  and  the  fine-looking  buildings ;  but  the  true  methods  of 
crime  deterrents  and  personal  reformation  have  not  yet  been  hit 
upon.  The  prison  discipline  is  severe  enough  and  miserable 
enough,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  deter  the  real  criminal  who 
makes  crime  a  profession  from  pursuing  his  chosen  walk  in  life 
after  his  time  is  up. 

The  convict  is  put  to  reclaim  Dartmoor,  and  bids  fair  to  improve 
it  oft'  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  will  be  a  loss  rather  than  a 
gain  to  the  country,  and  that  loss  sustained  at  the  country's 
expense.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  will  be  the  richer  for  it,  but 
the  country  will  be  the  poorer  by  thousands  of  acres  of  wild, 
healthy,  picturesque  forest.  The  Dartmoor  convict  prisons  answer 
their  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  who  year  after  year  visit  Dartmoor  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers  for  their  health  and  recreation,  they  must  be  a 
sore  and  a  blemish. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  doctrine  of  Shakspeare's  Ulysses — who  is  perhaps  an 
Elizabethan  statesman  of  the  Cecil  type,  rather  than  a 
Homeric  Greek,  as  Lord  Tennyson's  Ulysses  is  a  bored  Victorian 
gentleman,  tired  of  home  life — that  men  know  themselves  only 
as  they  see  themselves  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  others,  applies 
to  national  self-understanding.    Eoreign  studies  of  English  per- 
sons and  things  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  special  interest  for  us. 
J  Low  much  our  knowledge  of  the  national  character  owes  to  the 
interpretation  of  our  history,  philosophy,  literature,  and  laws  by 
Ranke,  Pauli,  and  Gneist  among  Germans,  and  by  Royer-Collard, 
Guizot,  Charles  de  Remusat,  and  Taine  among  Frenchmen,  needs 
not  be  pointed  out.    To  this  list  we  may  now  add  the  name  of 
M.  Augustin  Filon.    M.  Filon,  who  is  a  historic  student  by  in- 
herited tendency,  has  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
interesting  estimates   of   Hogarth  as  a  caricaturist,  of  Lord 
Tennyson  as  a  poet,  and  of  Mr.  Lecky  as  a  historian.    More  re- 
cently he  has  condescended  to  contemporary  politicians.  Having 
begun  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  as  the  type  of  the  Tory 
Democrat,  he  has  proceeded,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  to  the  examination  of  the  character  and  position 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  whom  he  recognizes  the  representative 
of  State  Socialism.    M.  Filon's  selection  of  these  two  statesmen 
for  what,  we  hope,  are  only  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  similar  studies 
is  in  part  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  their  careers  are  presum- 
ably still  in  their  beginning,  and  that  they  occupy  a  critical  posi- 
tion in  English  politics.    Our  interest,  as  Mr.  Browning  some- 
where sings  or  says,  is  always  on  the  dangerous  edge  of  things  ; 
and  we  watch  with  suspense  a  boy  walking  on  a  parapet,  though 
we  should  not  bestow  a  glance  or  a  thought  upon  him  if  he  were 
pursuing  his  way  on  an  even  narrower  kerb-stone.    Will  he  fall, 
or  keep  his  footing,  and  reach  the  point  he  aims  at  ?  Lord 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  both  detached  themselves 
from  the  parties  to  which  they  onee  belonged,  or  rather,  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  case,  the  party  to  which  he  once  belonged 
has  detached  itself  from  him,  and  their  future  careers  have  some- 
thing of  the  excitement  of  adventure.     The  attraction  which 
M.  Filon  feels  towards  them  has  possibly  another  cause,  personal 
to  himself  rather  than  to  them.    He  was  for  some  years  private 
tutor  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial,  whom  he  followed  into  exile. 
He,  perhaps,  sees  in  the  Tory  Democracy  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  in  the  State  Socialism  which,  on  the  strength  of 
a  few  random  and  ill-considered  phrases  uttered  in  an  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  he  considers  to  be,  in  an  especial  sense,  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an  affinity  with  certain  tendencies 
which  the  Second  Empire  embodied,  or  at  any  rate  with  which 
Napoleon  III.  kept  up  an  electioneering  flirtation.     He  holds 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  the  embodiment  of  French  ideas.  A 
minuter  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  English  Radicalism 
would  show  him  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  growth  from  an 
English  stock. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  much  better  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  analysis  than  that  unfortunate  pupil  of  Dr.  Blimber's,  whom 
the  dispassionate  Cornelia  in  the  half-yearly  school  report  analysed 
worse  than  a  murderer,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  his 
supplies  of  pocket-money.  Mr.  Chamberlain  emerges  from  the 
interrogation  to  which  M.  Filon,  as  a  political  juffe  d'instruction, 
submits  him,  covered  with  glory.    M.  Filon  has  not  a  high  esti- 


mate of  English  oratory.  The  Athenian  historian  said  of 
Brasidas  that  he  was  not  a  bad  speaker  for  a  Lacedaemonian. 
M.  Filon  says  of  English  public  men  that,  though  they  speak 
with  ease,  they  speak  ill.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  exception, 
and  his  speech  on  introducing  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  would 
repay  analysis  and  comment  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the 
secrets  of  oratorio  art  as  well  as  the  orations  Pro  Milone  and  Pro 
C/vlio.  M.  Filon  admits  a  difference  in  kind,  but  not  in 
degree.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statesmanship  is  not  inferior  to  his 
oratory.  So  far  from  being  a  revolutionist,  he  is  a  born  legislator, 
organizer,  and  constructer  of  societies.  He  is  the  real  arbiter  and 
inspirer  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government. 
The  Tory  chief  has  come  to  him,  and  not  he  to  the  Tory  chief. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury,  like  most 
sensible  men,  have  come  practically  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
to  the  legislation  which  is  expedient  or  inevitable.  The  change 
is  at  least  as  much  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  in  Lord  Salisbury. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  1889  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  1885,  but  he  is  not  identical  with 
him.  The  better  elements  of  his  character  have  developed  since 
the  separation  of  1886,  and  the  less  noble  have  dwindled.  The 
sacrifice  of  party  to  country,  and  association  and  joint  action  with 
men  who  are  animated  by  a  single  regard  for  the  greatness  and 
dignity  of  England,  have  brought  before  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind 
ideas  which  in  earlier  days  were  too  seldom  before  it,  and 
developed  a  side  of  his  character  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
suppressed,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  remained  in  association 
with  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  had  become  the  ally  of  Mr.  Conybeare 
and  Mr.  Tim  Ilealy,  he  would  probably  be  a  very  different  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  the  actual  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  he  wit- 
nesses Sir  William  Harcourt's  performances,  he  may  very  well 
say  to  himself  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  Joseph 
Chamberlain." 

M.  Filon  does  not  undervalue  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
past,  or  think  that  the  Englishmen  of  our  day  are  dwarfs  in  com- 
parison with  their  ancestors.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  giants.  The  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Second  Admin- 
istration— that  of  1 880 — was  a  more  important  event  than  the 
Revolution  of  1688  :  and  the  separation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1 886  was  more  momentous  than  the  quarrel  of 
Fox  and  Burke,  though  not,  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view,  ;o 
well  managed.  M.  Filon  has  really  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
English  politics,  past  and  present,  though  his  comparative  estimates 
do  something  more  than  verge  on  burlesque.  We  confess,  however, 
to  being  less  interested  in  the  knowledge  which  is  common  to  him 
and  to  us  than  in  what  he  knows  and  we  do  not.  According  to 
M.  Filon,  the  rock  out  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  hewed  was 
a  wholesale  shoe  manufactory  at  Camberwell ;  a  statement  which, 
if  it  be  true,  gives  an  autobiographic  interest  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
recent  assertion  that  shoemakers  are  always  Radicals.  Mr.  Gait  on 
will  be  interested  in  the  fact.  We  regret  to  say  that  M.  Filon 
makes  light  of  the  ejected  clergyman  to  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  traced  his  own  sturdy  Nonconformity,  throwing  some  doubt 
upon  the  very  existence  of  that  conscientious  and  suffering 
reverend,  and  computing  that  among  sixty-three  other  ancestors 
in  the  same  degree,  many  of  them  probably  servile  Loyalists, 
his  contribution  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  circulating  fluid  must  be 
inconsiderable.  From  Camberwell  and  University  College, 
London,  M.  Filon  follows  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  relation  to  Birmingham  is  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  Pericles  and  Athens,  Genoa  and  Doria,  Florence  and 
the  Medicis.  If,  finding  it  brick,  he  did  not  leave  it  marble,  the 
building  materials  of  our  time  are  to  blame,  not  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. When  Mr.  Chamberlain  hears  Birmingham  mentioned  his 
countenance  brightens  and  his  eye  expands ;  when  a  Birmingham 
man  hears  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  mentioned  he  murmurs  fondly 
"  Our  Joey,"  as  the  constituents  of  Roumestan  cried  "  Our  Xuma." 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  walks  the  streets  of  the  town,  of  which 
he  is  the  second  founder,  he  has  an  intimate  consciousness  of 
the  thought  of  the  people  and  is  mysteriously  penetrated  by  it. 
M.  Filon  admits  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  know  every 
one  in  Birmingham  by  name,  but  he  knows  most  of  them  by- 
sight.  If  in  this  respect  he  is  inferior  to  Themistocles,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Birmingham  is  a  good  deal  more  populous  than 
Athens  was. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sympathy 
for  the  poor  was  stimulated  by  the  spectacle  of  the  collectors 
of  "  V Income-Tax — l'impot  des  pauvres,"  calling  at  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  classes  for  this  cruel  levy. 
M.  Filon  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  reception  of  "  le 
Prosomptif  " — such  is  the  title,  we  gather,  by  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  known  in  England — by  Mr.  Chamberlain  during 
his  mayoralty,  and  of  the  conviction  which  flashed  on  the 
Presumptive's  mind,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  host,  that 
he  was  embracing  his  future  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's defeat  at  Sheffield  in  1874  by  "  tin  vieux  comique 
parlementaire  appele  Roebuck  "  is  a  matter  of  history.  M. 
Filon  describes  the  gradual  degrees  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
found  his  way  into  Parliament,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the'  House,  such  as  the  rules  which  prescribe  that^ 
members  who  are  officers  must  be  described  as  gallant, 
lawyers  "  learned,"  the  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons,  and  appa- 
rently they  only,  "  honourable,"  and  clergymen  "  reverend." 
M.  Filon  "also  describes  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  into  which  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  bar,  bankers  and  merchants  are  admitted. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  equal  passion  for  flowers  and  children, 
his  splendid  library,  rich  in  oak  and  preen  leather,  and 
strewn  with  French  novels — most  of  them,  M.  Filon  hastens  to 
add,  uncut — are  graphically  and  tenderly  depicted.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  eye-glass  is  well  known.  But  its  true  function  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  economy  is  disclosed  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  Filon.  The  final  purpose,  we  gather,  is  not  so  much  that  its 
possessor  may  see,  as  that  he  may  not  be  seen.  When  it  drops, 
as  eye-glasses  will  drop,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigour  of  the 
orbital  muscles,  another  Chamberlain  than  he  whom  the  world 
Knows  is  disclosed.  The  tension  of  the  features  relaxes,  the 
ironic  smile  disappears,  the  glance  becomes  clouded  and  veiled  ; 
inner  meditation  or  a  distant  thought  supplants  neighbouring 
objects;  "you  confusedly  recognize  behind  the  man  of  action 
and  authority  a  nature  of  another  sort,  emotional,  dreamy,  un- 
decided." Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  to  be  careful  of  his  monocle. 
If  domestic  faction  or  foreign  intrigue  were  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
an  act  of  weakness  might  ruin  his  party  or  the  country.  Of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  future  career,  M.  Filon  can  only  pray  that  it  may 
be  given  to  him  in  his  old  age  to  renew  the  great  work  of  Cobden 
and  Napoleon  III.  One  thing,  however,  M.  Filon  is  certain  of — 
"Quoiqu'il  arrive,"  he  passionately  and  rather  irrelevantly  con- 
cludes, "  j'ose  en  repondre,  Joseph  Chamberlain  ne  sera  pas  un 
second  Crispi." 


EXHIBITION'S. 

THE  eternal  romance  which  hangs  around  the  name  and  fate 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  will  probably  make  the  exhibition 
of  drawings  which  Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr.  James  Orrock 
have  brought  together  at  the  Old  Bond  Street  Galleries  a  popu- 
lar one.  To  see  no  less  than  twelve  of  Sir  James  Linton's 
highly-finished  water-colour  studies  of  the  figure  with  costume 
is  in  itself  an  unusual  pleasure,  and  there  is  thrown  in  besides 
an  ambitious  historical  group,  "The  Abdication  of  Mary"  (26). 
This  latter,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  painter's  successes.  It  is  old- 
fashioned  and  obvious  in  composition,  and  the  faces  are  rather 
soft  in  modelling  and  poor  in  expression.  The  single-figure  pieces 
are,  almost  without  exception,  better.  Sir  James  Linton's 
method  is  uniform.  He  takes  a  subject,  Mary  Beton,  let  us  say, 
or  George  Pouglas.  lie  dresses  up  a  pretty-featured  girl  or  afresh- 
looking  youth  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  then  he  produces  a 
lustrous,  almost  vitreous,  portrait,  with  peach-coloured  flesh- 
tints,  soft  sombre  background,  and  raiment  as  gay  as  one  of 
Mr.  Marks's  macaws,  but,  of  course,  much  more  harmoniously 
executed.  In  the  present  case,  he  appears  to  have  allowed  him- 
.self  to  be  influenced  by  all  the  existing  traditions  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  personages;  but  such  traditions  are  eminently  scanty 
and  delusive,  and  have  not  helped  him  much. 

Sir  James  Linton's  "  Mary  Stuart"  (29)  is  a  kind  of  combina- 
tion, like  the  samples  people  photograph  of  the  "composite  "  head 
of  Shakspeare,  of  all  existing  portraits  and  impressions.  Who 
shall  say  that  this  is  not  the  face  that  fired  so  many  Troys  ?  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Swinburne  will  not 
be  satisfied,  and  that  his  dreams  have  revealed  to  him  some- 
thing more  brilliant  and,  above  all,  more  intellectual  than  this. 
'The  painter's  Mary  Stuart  is  mild,  gentle,  and  soft : — 

Some  faults  the  gods  will  give  to  fett  r 

Man's  highest  intent  : 
But  surely  you  were  something  better 

Than  innocent ! 

we  murmur  as  we  turn  from  this  meek,  plump  specimen  of 
■womanhood.  In  Sir  James  Linton's  pretty  face  there  is  too  little 
flame  for  our  idea  of  Mary,  too  little  force,  the  outlines  are  some- 
what too  ripe  and  fruit-like.  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  "  flower- 
soft  "  women,  but  not  quite  Mary  the  Queen.  It  is  rather  some 
maid  of  honour  than  t lie  mistress.  It  might  be  Charmian  ;  it 
could  not  be  Cleopatra.  But  Sir  James  Linton's  Four  Maries, 
the  lesser  lights  of  that  amorous  constellation,  are  charming. 
Mary  Seton  (20),  in  a  crimson  dress,  holding  a  peacock  fan, 
and  Mary  I'x  ton,  in  the  softest  green  satin,  like  a  dream  of 
April,  are  delight  fid,  and  we  return  to  their  sweet  and  demure 
countenances  again  and  again.  Sir  James  Linton's  men  are  not 
■quite  so  thoughtfully  rendered.  This  manly  fellow  in  his  grass- 
jrreen  velvet  doublet,  with  the  red  mantle  hanging  from  his 
shoulders  (23),  is  he  not  far  too  fresh  and  stalwart,  and  much  too 
old,  for  the  feeble  and  vicious  Darnley,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was 
"Scarcely  more  than  a  boy  when  earth  and  heaven  split  about  him  ? 
V\  e  think  Sir  James  Linton  might  have  interpreted  a  little  less 
■conventionally  for  us — - 

those  void  bands 
That  never  plighted  faith  with  men  and  kept, 
I'oor  lips  nthirsl  for  woman's  lips  and  wine. 
Poor  tongue  that  lied,  poor  eyes  that  looked  askant 
And  had  no  heart  to  face  men's  wrath  or  love. 

But,  nfter  all,  we  like  Rizzio  (no)  least.  This  is  a  clever  draw- 
ing, lighter  in  tone  than  most  of  Sir  James  Linton's,  and  we 
shotdd  only  praise  it  if  it  were  nameless.  But  what  is  there  here 
of  the  "dwarfish  and  deformed"  David  Rizzio  ?  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  deformity,  and,  what  is  worse  perhaps,  none  of  per- 
sonal distinction.  To  have  fascinated  the  Queen  as  the  Pied- 
montese  secretary  did  there  must  have  been  something  more 
striking  about  the  man  than  this  head  suggests.  Rizzio  must 
have  looked  an  artist,  if  not  a  gentleman.    This  is  a  street  type, 


vigorous,  mean,  canaille  to  the  last  degree.  The  little  eye,  like  a 
rut's,  is  especially  wrong,  it  strikes  us.  Rizzio  must  have  had  fine 
eyes,  however  dark  his  line  was  and  however  ill  his  favour. 

That  Mr.  Orrock  has  been  extremely  industrious  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  examines  these  hundred  and  odd  drawings 
of  Scottish  scenery.  They  are  now  modest  and  now  ambitious, 
here  slight  and  there  full;  but,  in  whatever  style  they  are  exe- 
cuted, they  possess  an  odd  family  likeness.  They  belong,  more- 
over, to  a  class  of  water-colour  drawing  that  is  now  out  of  date. 
They  keep  to  all  the  fine  old  crusted  traditions  of  the  English 
school.  They  present  us  with  a  kind  of  sepia  foliage  and  a 
peculiar  atmospheric  blue  that  were  in  fashion  when  Aaron 
Penley  taught  the  art  of  sketching  in  water-colours  thirty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Orrock  sees  the  world  traditionally,  through  Ossianic. 
spectacles.  The  convention  that  produces  such  a  highly-finished 
composition  as  his  "Hermitage  Castle,  Liddesdale "  (5),  is  so 
respectable  that  we  hardly  can  screw  up  our  courage  to  point  out 
that  nature  never,  at  morning,  noon,  or  night,  in  rain  or  sunlight, 
in  storm  or  calm,  looks  in  the  least  degree  like  that.  The  thing 
is  an  elegant  convention.  It  is  painted  after  the  received  mode 
of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  of  which  Mr. 
Orrock  is  a  most  estimable  survivor.  Many  of  the  scenes  which 
the  painter  portrays  are  at  various  periods  of  the  year — nay,  at 
most  periods — full  of  splendid  colour,  but  he  seems  to  perceive 
none  but  his  decent  alternations  of  brown  and  blue.  And  yet  far 
be  it  from  us  to  deny  academic  merit  to  this  kind  of  work.  The 
atmosphere  is  often  tenderly  painted  ;  the  warm  browns  and 
purple  greys  are  gracefully  opposed,  but  there  is  a  monotony 
about  all  these  landscapes  that  wearies  the  eye,  and  they  are  un- 
pardonably  genteel.  The  roughness  and  strangeness  of  nature 
are  absent  from  them,  and  life  itself  is  sacrificed  to  an  estimable 
tradition. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN 
REVOLUTION. 

rTUlE  effect  so  far  of  the  Brazilian  Revolution  upon  the  Euro- 
J-  pean  money  and  stock  markets  has  been  less  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Brazilian  securities ;  but  it  has  not  been  very 
great,  and  already  there  has  been  some  recovery.  The  explana- 
tion, no  doubt,  is  that  the  Revolution  has  taken  the  world  by 
surprise.  Even  the  great  financial  houses  of  London  and  Paris 
who  were  most  intimately  connected  with  Brazil  were  quite  un- 
prepared for  what  has  occurred.  And  the  intelligence  as  yet 
received  has  been  meagre.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  yet  neither  time 
nor  means  for  accurately  calculating  probable  consequences. 
Besides,  the  news,  such  as  it  is,  is  encouraging.  The  Imperial 
family  has  quietly  accepted  its  deposition  and  left  the  country. 
The  provinces  have  all  recognized  the  provisional  Government, 
and  the  army  and  navy  are  well  in  hand.  For  the  moment,  then, 
people  are  waiting  upon  events.  It  may,  however,  even  now 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  gold  shipments  to  Brazil  are,  for 
this  year  at  all  events,  at  an  end.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers,  as  was  explained  in  these  columns  some  weeks 
ago,  that  the  late  Brazilian  Government  recently  decided  upon 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
existing  inconvertible  paper.  With  that  view,  it  granted  very 
large  concessions  to  a  group  of  native  and  European  capitalists 
who  undertook  to  found  the  National  Bank  of  Brazil.  The  Bank 
has  been  created,  and  in  consequence  large  amounts  of  gold  have 
already  been  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  understood  that 
considerable  sums  more  would  have  to  be  sent,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  London  money  market.  Now,  however,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  gold  will  be  sent.  When 
once  an  army  takes  to  making  revolutions,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  where  it  will  stop.  Besides,  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
a  federal  Republic  can  be  constituted,  and  until  the  situation 
is  cleared  up,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  for  European  capitalists 
to  invest  much  more  largely  in  Brazil.  Some  of  the  gold 
that  was  to  be  sent  was  intended  for  other  large  projects 
besides  the  National  Bank,  undertaken  by  Continental,  and 
especially  by  Parisian,  bankers.  And  these  projects  will,  for 
a  while  at  all  events,  have  to  be  dropped.  The  stoppage  of 
gold  exports  to  Brazil  will,  of  course,  be  favourable  to  the 
London  money  market,  gold  will  have  to  be  sent  from  here  to 
other  countries ;  but  if  the  drain  to  Brazil  is  at  an  end,  the 
market  will  be  better  able  to  supply  the  other  demands.  It  is 
not  improbable,  too,  that  gold  may  be  exported  from  Brazil  to 
Europe.  It  has  always  been  found  in  European  countries  that, 
when  revolutions  occur,  the  propertied  classes  remit  to  countries 
where  order  is  maintained  such  portable  property  as  they  can 
easily  realize.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Brazilian  capitalists  will 
do  the  same.  If  civil  war  threatens,  they  will  almost  certainly  do 
so  ;  for  they  will  wish  to  put  in  a  place  of  safety  as  much  of  their 
wealth  as  they  can,  and,  even  if  actual  fighting  does  not  take 
place,  some  of  them  will  be  likely  to  send  gold.  They  will  argue 
that  further  pronvntiamientos  are  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
federal  arrangements  will  involve  much  friction,  and  that  a  new 
Government  will  be  less  capable  than  the  old  of  tiding  over  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Many 
capitalists,  too,  must  dislike  so  great  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  many  will  doubtless  think  that  Europe  will  be 
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a  pleasanter  place  of  residence  than  Brazil  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  will  be  strange,  therefore,  if  some  amount  of  gold  is  not 
exported  from  Brazil  to  Europe.  Whether  foreign  capitalists 
who  already  have  large  amounts  of  the  metal  employed  in  Brazil 
will  also  withdraw  portions  of  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  course 
of  events.  A  disturbed  political  condition  always  raises  the 
rates  of  interest  and  discount.  Therefore,  when  the  public  mind 
is  apprehensive,  bankers  are  able  to  employ  their  money  more 
profitably  than  in  quiet  times.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  disturbed 
periods  also  involve  greater  risks,  and  against  the  inducement  to 
increase  the  funds  held  in  Brazil  for  banking  purposes  there  is, 
therefore,  the  apprehension  of  greater  danger.  If  order  is  main- 
tained, Europeans  probably  will  not  withdraw  much  of  their 
money.  But  if  civil  war  threatens,  very  large  withdrawals  are 
not  unlikely. 

With  respect  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  the  consequence  of  the  revolution  must  be  to  lower  prices. 
Whether  the  decline  will  be  considerable  or  not  depends  upon 
the  course  of  events.  If  the  new  Government  is  able  to  keep  the 
country  together,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  secure  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  fall  will  probably  be  slight.  But  if  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces secede,  it  may  be  very  heavy.  Even  if  secession  is 
prevented,  and  yet  fighting  takes  place,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
very  considerable.  In  the  most  favourable  event,  however,  the 
tendency  of  prices  will  almost  inevitably  be  downward,  for  there 
must  be  many  persons  dissatisfied  with  the  change,  and  these  are 
likely  to  be  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes.  Several  of  these,  as 
we  observe  above,  are  likely  to  fear  that  once  the  era  of  revo- 
lutions is  opened  it  will  not  soon  be  ended,  and  therefore  that 
residence  in  Europe  promises  to  be  safer  and  pleasanter  than 
residence  at  home.  If  so,  they  will  sell  Brazilian  securities  and 
invest  the  money  in  Europe.  Their  sales  alone  will  tell  un- 
favourably upon  the  market.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  economic  condition  of  Brazil  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  country  is  of  immense  extent,  no  doubt,  and  has  great  re- 
sources, but  the  population  is  exceedingly  scanty.  According  to 
a  consular  Report  recently  published,  it  appears  that  the  public 
debt  of  Brazil,  external,  internal,  and  unfunded,  amounted 
twelve  months  ago  to  about  90  millions  sterling.  Since  then 
there  has  been  the  issue  of  an  internal  loan  of  iij  millions 
sterling,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  forced  paper 
currency  involves  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  20  or  30  millions 
sterling.  Assuming  that  the  financial  measures  of  the  late 
Government  are  carried  into  effect,  the  public  debt  of  Brazil 
will  at  an  early  period  amount  to  120  or  130  millions.  Then 
there  is  a  provincial  debt  of  at  least  6  millions  sterling,  and 
there  is  a  municipal  debt  of  uncertain  magnitude.  Over  and 
above  all  this,  Brazil  has  given  guarantees  to  all  sorts  of 
industrial  enterprises.  The  railway  stocks  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  amount  to  about  18  or  20  millions  sterling,  and 
there  are  guarantees  to  coffee  plantations,  sugar  factories,  and 
other  enterprises.  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  mass  of 
securities  is  held  by  Europeans.  Even  the  late  internal  loan  was 
cither  underwritten  by  European  capitalists  or  has  been  pledged 
to  London  and  Paris  bankers  since  its  issue.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  good  order  of  Brazilian  finance  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  Europeans,  and  unfortunately  Englishmen  are  more  in- 
terested than  the  people  of  any  other  country.  Of  late,  it  is 
true,  both  French  and  German  capitalists  have  bought  very 
largely.  Several  of  the  great  French  bankers  who  promoted  the 
National  Bank  of  Brazil  engaged  in  numerous  other  projects 
which  were  to  be  carried  through  by  means  of  French  capital 
chiefly,  and  these  bankers  and  their  friends  have  been  buying 
Brazilian  securities  of  all  kinds  on  a  very  large  scale.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  British  investments  in 
Brazil  greatly  exceed  in  value  those  of  other  countries.  But 
Brazilian  expenditure  has  been  too  rapid  for  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  every  year,  therefore,  has  ended  in  a  heavy  deficit. 
This  fact  alone  must,  in  the  long  run,  cause  a  decline  in  the 
prices  of  Brazilian  securities  ;  but  when  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture is  added  political  uncertainty,  it  seems  inevitable  that  prices 
must  tend  downwards.  Assuming,  however,  that  nothing  to 
cause  fresh  alarm  happens,  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  may  be 
a  recovery  from  the  fall  of  this  week.  The  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  inspire  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  therefore  will  be  ready  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sures likely  to  support  the  credit  of  the  country.  Capitalists  on  the 
Continent  who  have  started  the  National  Bank  of  Brazil,  and 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  numerous  other  Brazilian  pro- 
jects, will  have  a  strong  temptation  to  assist  the  market  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  and  other  great  houses  which  in  the  past  have 
brought  out  Brazilian  loans  will  feel  their  reputation  more  or  less 
affected  by  Brazilian  credit.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  then,  if 
there  were  first  an  upward  movement,  followed  a  little  later  by  a 
steady  decline  in  prices. 

Much,  no  doubt,  will  depend  upon  the  coming  harvest.  Good 
crops  will  make  it  more  easy  to  maintain  order  ;  bad  crops  will 
make  it  more  difficult.  Much  also  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
Revolution  checks  or  encourages  immigration.  The  area  of  Brazil 
is  variously  stated  at  from  three  millions  to  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  square  miles — that  is  to  say,  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  or  about  twice  the  size  of 
India,  including  the  native  States.  No  census  has  been  taken 
since  1872  ;  but  last  year  an  ex-Minister  estimated  the  population 
at  about  13^  millions  ;  about  a  quarter  of  these,  or  somewhat  less, 
are  whites,  the  rest  being  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  breeds.  A 


quarrel  between  the  whites  would  clearly  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  their  authority  over  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation. At  all  events,  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
rising  of  the  coloured  people.  Further,  it  is  evident  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  immensely  stimu- 
lated by  a  large  immigration.  The  whites  would  be  reinforced, 
and  the  effective  working  population  would  at  the  same  time 
be  largely  increased.  Immigration  would  rapidly  extend  the 
area  of  cultivation,  would  augment  the  demand  for  the  produce 
of  the  country,  would  increase  the  traffic  of  the  railways,  and 
swell  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  If,  then,  immigrants  can 
be  attracted  in  considerable  numbers,  the  credit  of  Brazil  may  be 
maintained.  It  is  probable  that  immigrants  would  side  with 
the  established  Government,  whatever  it  was.  They  would  go- 
to the  country  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  their  own  fortunes,, 
and  they  would  know  that  prosperous  industry  would  be  im- 
possible in  case  of  civil  war.  Unless,  therefore,  political  adven- 
turers flocked  into  the  country  in  large  numbers,  the  probability 
is  that  foreign  immigrants  would  support  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  found  existing  when  they  landed,  their  main  desire 
being  the  maintenance  of  order.  Both  politically  and  economi- 
cally, therefore,  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  Brazil  if  a  large 
European  immigration  could  be  attracted.  But  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  it  can  be  attracted  while  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  remains  uncertain.  Besides,  the  climate,  speaking 
generally,  is  not  favourable  to  Europeans.  Even  for  Southern 
Europeans  it  is  too  hot,  and  they  are  more  attracted  by  the 
Argentine  Republic,  where  progress  is  more  rapid,  and  where  the 
era  of  revolution  seems  to  be  closed.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
country  for  Europeans  being  thus  less  than  that  of  other 
American  States,  it  is  probable  that  the  political  uncertainty 
now  beginning  will  check  immigration.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prices  of  Brazilian  secu- 
rities of  all  kinds  will  tend  lower  for  some  time  to  come.  If,, 
indeed,  order  is  efficiently  maintained,  and  under  the  new  system 
a  better  financial  administration  is  established,  there  will  be  an 
ultimate  recovery  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect  a  better 
financial  administration.  The  finances  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, firstly,  by  the  Paraguayan  war,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
desire  to  develop  rapidly  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  Paraguayan  war  are  still  felt,  and  a  Republican 
Government  is  hardly  likely  to  be  less  anxious  for  pushing  for- 
ward public  works  and  developing  resources  than  the  Imperial 
Government.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
then,  there  are  no  grounds  for  expecting  such  an  early  change  in 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  as  would  justify  higher 
credit ;  while,  if  circumstances  are  not  favourable,  if  political  dis- 
turbance or  uncertainty  continues,  or  even  if  the  administration 
falls  into  the  hands  of  mere  adventurers,  the  position  will 
become  worse  and  worse  every  year. 


THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

ACCORDING  to  a  notice  issued  last  week,  the  maximum  age 
for  candidates  in  the  competitive  examination  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  is  to  be  raised  from  19,  at  which  it  has  stood 
since  1876,  to  23  years.  The  alteration  decided  upon  by 
Lord  Cross  is  a  reversion  to  former  practice,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  the  announcement  calls  attention  to 
the  constant  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  recruiting  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  service  an  Englishman  can  enter.  When 
the  good  old  days  of  Ilaileybury  were  doomed,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  bring  the  service  more  into  a  line  with 
modern  theories,  Lord  Macaulay's  influence  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  An  Indian  career  had  more  charm  about  it  then  than 
now,  and  demanded  more  independence  and  self-reliance  than  in 
these  days  of  telegraphs  and  statistical  reports.  Moreover,  the 
pagoda-tree  had  better  fruit  to  be  shaken  before  the  decline  of 
silver  and  the  curse  of  entertaining  globe-trotters.  Lord 
Macaulay  was  confident  that  the  East  would  attract  clever  men 
from  colleges,  who  would  otherwise  look  to  a  Fellowship  and 
possible  career  at  the  Bar.  The  maximum  age  for  competitors 
was  fixed  at  23,  in  order  to  catch  this  class,  and  for  a 
while  Lord  Macaulay  was  justified.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
supplied  excellent  material  for  some  years,  men  of  ability,  and  also 
— fortius  was  Lord  Macaulay's  second  requisite — men  who  had  en- 
joyed the  social  advantages  of  residence  on  the  banks  of  Isis  or  Cam. 
But  it  was  too  good  to  last.  The  competition  grew  keener  as 
the  examination  became  more  widely  known.  The  Universities 
would  not,  and  indeed  had  no  business  to,  "  specialize  "  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  But  private  enterprise  could, 
and  did,  specialize.  By  degrees  University  men  found  it  prudent 
to  put  in  an  extra  term  during  the  Long  Vacation  with  a 
"  coach  "  or  a  "  crammer,''  or  indeed  to  forsake  college  altogether 
for  the  last  six  months  or  year  before  the  competition.  And, 
finally,  parents  who  naturally  wished  to  purchase  their  sons' 
success  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  to  be  as  sure  as  the 
chances  of  competition  allowed  of  their  bargain,  "cut"  the 
University  altogether,  and  sent  their  boys  direct  to  the 
crammer.  The  process  was  hastened  by  the  reduction  of 
the  maximum  age  from  23  to  22  in  1859,  and  again  from 
22  to  21  in  1S64,  at  which  it  remained  till  1876- 
Hence,  though  brilliant  men  from  the  Universities  occasionally 
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got  straight  into  the  Civil  Service  without  the  help  of  an 
ntermediary,  all  practical  connexion  between  the  candidates 
and  the  Universities  ceased.  It  was  an  extremely  rare  thing  for 
a  successful  man  to  go  up  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  pass 
his  period  of  probation  before  actually  taking  his  passage.  There 
was  no  inducement  for  him  to  do  so.  The  University  was  of  no 
help  to  him  in  passing  his  periodical  examinations. 

Accordingly  a  cry  began  to  rise  up  against  the  crammers, 
which  gathered  in  volume  until  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Argvll.  The  complaint  was  perfectly  well  founded 
in  the  interests  of  India,  although  a  great  many  ridiculous  and 
-extravagant  charges  were  brought  against  the  crammer.  In- 
stances of  most  undoubted  cramming,  no  doubt,  there  were.  But, 
taking  them  as  a  body,  the  private  coaches  for  the  Indian  Civil 
■were  simply  gentlemen  who  had  the  address  and  energy  to 
supplv  a  recognized  want.  By  dint  of  fewer  holidays  and  longer 
hours,  and  a  special  study  of  the  examination  subjects,  they  pro- 
duced candidates  who  could  beat  the  University  men,  exposed  to 
the  distractions,  healthy  as  those  distractions  might  be,  of  Uni- 
versity life,  in  their  own  subjects.  Intellectually  their  men  might 
be  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  University  first-classmen,  if  not  to  the 
standard  demanded  by  Lord  Macaulay.  But  they  could  not,  and 
they  never  pretended  to,  furnish  the  social  training  obtainable  at 
Oxfordand  Cambridge.  Here  was  the  flaw  in  the  system.  It  cameto 
be  recognized  that  something  besides  intellect  was  needed  for  the 
government  of  India ;  that,  in  fact,  manners,  knowledge  of  men, 
and  some  approximation  to  the  old  esprit  de  corps  so  admirably 
fostered  at  Haileybury,  were  imperatively  demanded.  These 
qualities  could  be  best  turned  out  at  the  Universities,  while  the 
life  of  young  men,  most  of  them  living  in  lodgings  near  their 
coach,  and  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  London  under  the  pres- 
sure of  severe  mental  labour  and  of  sedentary  habits,  was  anything 
but  physically  or  morally  desirable.  Lord  Salisbury  determined 
to  deal  with  the  question,  and  as  his  predecessors  had  relied  upon 
the  Universities  for  their  men,  and  had  been  disappointed,  he 
resolved  to  break  new  ground,  and  to  turn  to  the  Public  Schools. 
Not  were  the  head-masters  reluctant  in  clamouring  for  their 
opportunity.  So  the  age  was  lowered  to  19,  and  by  a  most 
excellent  provision  successful  candidates  had  solid  inducements 
•offered  them  to  pass  their  probationary  period  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  while  the  Universities,  following  Professor  Jowett's 
lead,  broke  through  their  ancient  routine,  and  made  special 
arrangements  to  meet  the  Government's  views.  But  two  ques- 
tions remained.  "Would  the  head-masters  hold  their  own  against 
the  "  crammers  "  even  on  this  ground,  practically,  of  their  own 
choosing  ?  Would  competition  at  the  lower  age  be  an  equally 
good  test  as  at  the  higher,  or  not  prove  a  greater  evil  (for  com- 
petitive examinations  are  always  an  evil)  to  boys  of  under  19 
than  to  young  men  of  20  or  21  ?  As  regards  the  first  question, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  head-masters  failed  to  justify  their 
expectations.  Clifton  and  Cheltenham,  and  several  other  schools, 
particularly  those  of  a  modern  type,  did  train  a  certain  number 
of  successful  candidates.  But  the  great  majority  of  successes, 
as  before,  came  from  the  crammer,  and  few  parents  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  sending  a  lad  to  him  for  a  year  to  make  sure. 
On  the  second  point  Lord  Salisbury  could  quote  Lord  Lawrence's 
opinion  in  favour  of  sending  out  Civilians  young  to  India  in  order 
P  that  they  may  develop  a  sympathy  both  for  the  country  and  the 
'  natives.  The  authority  is  weighty  ;  but  nevertheless  the  young 
!  -Civilians  do  not  seem  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  India, 
;j  and  there  is  a  general  consensus  against  Lord  Lawrence  that 
I  the  two  or  three  extra  years  in  England  afford  recruits  with 
'  more  character  and  physique. 

I     There  appears  to  be  a  nearly  equal  unanimity  that  the  result  of 
competition  and  cramming  just  between  17  and  19  (when  a  boy 
should  be  completing  his  school  career  as  captain  of  the  Eleven) 
"  is  more  injurious  than  between  19  and  21.    Lord  Derby,  with 
I  his  unerring  common  sense,  had  uttered  a  pregnant  warning  011 
'  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  1853.    "I  do  not  believe,"  he  said  in 
;  arguing  for  Lord  Macaulay's  limit  of  age,  "  that  the  accidental 
'  distinction  one  may  obtain  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  is  any  great 
I  test  of  real   ability,  because    obviously   distinction   at  that 
1  age  depends  more  frequently  on  the  injurious  effect  of  cramming 
and  artificial  training  than  on  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  mind." 
!•  Lord  Salisbury's  scheme  had  not  been  in  operation  more  than  five 
K  or  six  years  before  grave  complaints  were  made  against  it.  It  was 
condemned  by  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Ripon,  and  finally 
'  by  Lord  Dufhrin.    But  the  system  had  a  fair  trial,  and  it  was 
r'resolved  to  make  no  change  until  the   Public   Service  Com- 
|  mission  had  reported.    That  Commission  was  to  some  extent  ap- 
I  pointed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  educated  natives,  one  of  whose 
I   complaints  has  been  that  the  reduction  in  the  age  made  it  infinitely 
I '  more  difficult  for  a  native  to  come  over  to  London  and  compete. 
•  It  was  therefore  natural  to  expect  that  the  natives  would  be,  as 
1  in  fact  they  are,  in  favour  of  a  higher  age.    But  the  remark- 
able  thing  is,  that  among  the  numerous  Europeans,  official  and 
1  non-official,  consulted,  a  practical  unanimity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion exists.    The  demand  is  for  men  of  maturer  character.  To 
1  withstand  a  Commis-ion  which  they  were  virtually  pledged  to 
support  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Government  of  India, 
;  and  Lord  Cross  really  had  no  option  but  to  revert  to  the  older 
1  age.    The  balance  of  experience  is  certainly  in  its  favour.  But 
fit  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  spending  the  probationary  period 
j  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  have  to  be  dropped  if,  as  seems 
•necessary,  its  duration  is  shortened.   And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
^the  Lniversities  will  be  any  more  successful  than  they  were 


before  in  beating  the  crammers.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
very  best  men  are  wanted  to  govern  India  now  that  the  European 
element  in  the  administration  is  to  he  reduced,  .and  every  honest 
magistrate  has  to  endure  the  foul  slanders  of  the  vernacular 
press.  As  for  the  dread  of  an  influx  of  natives  under  the  new 
limit  of  age,  we  think  that  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed 
are  exaggerated.  In  fact,  before  1876  the  percentage  of  success- 
ful natives  was  not  larger  than  it  has  been  since,  while  there 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  the  precocious  native  intellect  is 
at  its  best  between  17  and  19,  whereas  the  stamina  of  the 
Englishman  tells  later.  However,  it'  young  Englishmen  cannot 
beat  natives  on  their  own  soil  and  in  their  own  language,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  received  beliefs  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
Englishmen  and  of  natives  needs  amending. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

MR.  IIENSCIIEL  last  Thursday  week  began  a  fresh  series  of 
Symphony  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  before  an  audience 
which  was  regrettably  small.  Mr.  Ilenschel  has  been  blamed  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  first-rate  conductor;  but,  though  his  beat  is  cer- 
tainly peculiar,  he  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  majority  of  English 
conductors.  His  orchestra  consists  of  tried  artists,  and  his  pro- 
grammes contain  an  admirably  selected  combination  of  standard 
works  and  interesting  novelties.  During  the  winter  months  he 
has  no  competition  to  fear,  and  the  prices  charged  for  admission 
are  so  low  that  it  would  be  imagined  that  amateurs  of  all  classes 
would  welcome  the  London  Symphony  Concerts  gladly,  as 
supplying  a  deficiency  which  has  been  long  felt.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Richter  Concerts  rely  for  their  success  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  they  have  become  fashionable,  and  partly  because 
the  management  is  content  with  the  performance  of  familiar 
works.  In  the  interests  of  art  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ilenschel 
will  not  follow  their  example ;  but,  if  London  is  to  be  freed 
from  the  reproach  of  not  being  able  to  support  during  the 
winter  such  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  as  would  be  found 
in  any  German  town  of  second-  or  third-rate  importance, 
amateurs  must  bestir  themselves  before  it  is  too  late  ;  for  an 
impresario  cannot,  merely  in  the  interests  of'  art,  be  expected 
year  after  year  to  carry  on  an  enterprise  which  may  mean 
pecuniary  loss.  According  to  the  advice  of  his  critics,  Mr. 
Henschel  has  this  season  fixed  an  earlier  hour  for  his  concerts, 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  music-lovers  of  the  suburbs,  who  are 
tied  down  by  such  considerations  as  late  trains  and  last  omni- 
buses ;  he  has  also  adopted  the  system  of  Analytical  Pro- 
grammes, which,  though  not  very  full,  are  amply  sufficient  for 
people  who  like  to  know  something  about  the  music  they  are 
listening  to.  The  programme  of  the  first  concert  was  in  every 
respect  excellent.  Beginning  with  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  in  D, 
it  included  a  Symphony  by  Haydn,  Beethoven's  Overture  to 
JEfftnont,  and  finished  with  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  thus  prac- 
tically presenting  in  a  small  compass  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
gradual  development  of  orchestral  music  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  such  an 
idea,  and  the  execution  throughout  was  more  than  satisfactory. 
There  was  very  little  fault  to  be  found  with  any  of  the  perform- 
ances, and  some — notably  the  two  Symphonies — were  so  good  as 
fully  to  deserve  the  warm  applause  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. It  is  to  be  hoped  sincerely  that  the  remaining  concerts 
will  be  better  attended,  for  it  would  be  a  matter  for  real  regret  if 
Mr.  Ilenschel  should  be  obliged  to  discontinue  them. 

It  was  probably  the  want  of  Oratorio  concerts,  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  present  musical  season,  which  induced 
Mr.  Manns  to  devote  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul.  The  work  has  been  so  seldom  heard  in 
London  of  late  years  that  the  performance  had  almost  the  interest 
of  a  revival,  and  the  Sydenham  concert-room  was  accordingly 
crowded  to  its  utmost  extent.  With  musicians  St.  Paul  will 
always  take  rank  with  Mendelssohn's  best  work.  It  is  con- 
ceived more  in  the  true  spirit  of  oratorio  than  the  more  popular 
Elijah,  and  almost  every  page  shows  the  master  at  his  greatest. 
The  profound  attention  with  which  it  was  listened  to  last 
Saturday,  and  the  frequent  applause  which  broke  through  the 
self-imposed  rule  of  reverent  silence  which  the  audience 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  establish,  showed  that  the  work  needs 
only  to  be  oftener  heard  to  become  as  established  a  favourite  as 
its  more  obviously  impressive  companion.  The  performance 
was,  on  the  whole,  good ;  but  Mr.  Manns,  who  is  unrivalled 
as  an  orchestral  conductor,  is  not  as  much  at  home  with 
a  large  and  imperfectly-trained  chorus ;  when  the  attention 
of  the  singers  can  only  be  attracted  by  the  incessant  beat- 
ing of  the  conductor's  stick  on  the  score  it  shows  that  a 
work  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  insufficiently  rehearsed. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  choral  singing  was  much  better 
than  is  usually  the  case  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and,  if  the  altos 
could  be  strengthened  and  the  exceedingly  unpleasant  tone 
of  the  tenors  remedied,  the  choir  might  in  time  become  a  really 
good  one.  The  solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mme. 
.Marian  Mackenzie,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Brereton,  Grice,  and 
Bailey.  The  soprano  and  the  tenor  divided  the  honours.  Mme. 
Mackenzie  was  hardly  at  home  in  this  style  of  music  ;  her  reci- 
tative singing,  in  particular,  was  uneven  and  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Brereton  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  air  "  Consume  them  all," 
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principally  owing  to  the  habit  he  has  of  forcing  his  high  notes, 
which  are  never  very  strong,  and  are  unfitted  for  the  strain 
he  puts  upon  them.  This  was  doubtless  principally  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  filling  so  large  a  space  with  a  voice  of  moderate 
power  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  his  singing  was  much  more 
satisfactory.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  bestowed  upon  Messrs. 
Grice  and  Bailey  for  their  careful  performance  of  the  music 
allotted  to  the  False  Witnesses. 

Last  Monday's  Popular  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  attracted  a 
larger  audience  than  has  so  far  this  season  attended  any  of  Mr. 
Chappell's  Concerts.  This  was  doubtless  owing  principally  to  the 
presence  in  the  programme  of  Brahrns's  Zigeuner  Lieder,  Op.  103, 
which,  although  only  produced  last  year,  have  already  become 
an  established  favourite  with  the  public,  especially  when  they  are 
sung  so  admirably  as  by  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss  Little,  Messrs, 
Shakespeare  and  Henschel,  who  were  the  vocalists  last  Monday. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  programme  contained  another  attraction 
in  the  shape  of  a  new  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte, 
written  by  Professor  Stanford  during  a  visit  paid  last  September  to 
Signor  Piatti  in  his  home  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  new  work 
produced  a  very  favourable  impression.  It  consists  of  the  ortho- 
dox three  movements,  though  the  second  of  these,  an  Andante 
con  Moto,  combines  by  changes  of  tempo  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ordinary  slow  movement  with  that  of  a  Scherzo. 
Both  it  and  the  concluding  Allegro  are  at  a  first  hearing 
the  best  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  characterized  by  much 
poetic  feeling  and  considerable  charm.  The  opening  move- 
ment is  less  interesting ;  it  appears  more  suited  to  a  younger 
and  more  impetuous  performer  than  to  the  veteran  Italian  artist  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  work  would  have  gained  by  a  more  energetic 
performance.  At  its  conclusion,  both  Signor  Piatti  and  the  com- 
poser were  recalled  amid  much  applause.  The  remainder  of 
Monday's  Concert  consisted  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C  major, 
Op.  29,  for  strings,  and  of  two  violin  solos  by  Joachim  Raff, 
which  were  admirably  played  by  Mme.  Neruda,  The  first  of 
these,  "  Im  Rosengarten  zu  Worms,"  is  graceful  and  poetical  ; 
the  second,  which  bears  the  curious  title  "  Waser  vom  Werbelein 
gelernt,''  was  recently  played  by  the  same  artist  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  at  one  of  Mr.  Kuhe's  concerts  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
where  it  was  called  "  Ungarische."  It  is  a  commonplace  show- 
piece, of  no  merit. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Brazilian  revolution  exercised  more  influence  over  the 
stock  markets  this  week  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
The  Scrip  of  the  new  Conversion  Loan  fell  from  about  i\  pre- 
mium to  about  3^  discount — full  61. — and  there  was  a  decline  more 
or  less  in  all  other  Brazilian  securities.  There  has  since  been 
some  recovery,  for  all  the  intelligence,  though  extremely  scanty, 
and,  no  doubt,  subject  to  Government  censorship,  is  uniformly 
favourable.  Still,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  old  con- 
fidence in  Brazilian  stocks  revives.  It  is  said  that  the  great  house 
which  for  so  many  years  acted  as  the  financial  agent  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  Europe,  and  has  brought  out  its  suc- 
cessive loans,  and  even  those  houses  which  have  to  a  great  extent 
supplanted  it  of  late,  and  the  other  day  promoted  the  National 
Bank  of  Brazil,  were  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.  If  the  most  powerful  houses  in  Europe, 
with  the  greatest  and  keenest  interest  in  Brazil,  absolutely  knew 
nothing  until  Saturday  morning  of  what  was  going  on  below  the 
surface  in  that  country,  and  yet  a  Republic  was  substituted  for 
the  Empire  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  Imperial  Family 
was  shipped  out  of  the  country  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  people 
naturally  ask,  Who  can  say  what  surprises  are  yet  in  store  for  us  ? 
The  effect  of  the  revolution  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Brazilian 
securities.  Speculators  in  those  securities  have  naturally  been 
realizing  stocks  more  readily  saleable  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
themselves.  If  there  were  to  be  a  new  alarm,  and  a  heavier  fall, 
speculators  might  be  ruined,  unless  they  had  provided  themselves 
with  funds.  Doubtless,  also,  capitalists  have  been  providing 
themselves  with  the  means  of  taking  advantage  of  anything  that 
may  occur.  Certain  houses  would  feel  bound  to  support  markets 
were  matters  to  grow  worse,  and  others  would  like  to  be  able  to 
buy  cheap  if  the  opportunity  occurs.  There  is  still  another  cause  of 
the  uneasy  feeling  inspired  by  the  revolution.  A  group  of  power- 
ful French  bankers  has  of  late  been  investing  themselves  largely  in 
Brazil  and  Brazilian  securities.  They  started,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  National  Bank  of  Brazil  the  other  day  with  a  capital 
often  millions  sterling,  half  to  be  provided  in  Europe.  And 
they  have  many  other  new  projects  in  preparation.  But  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Paris  market  has  been  severely 
tried  this  year.  At  the  very  beginning1  there  occurred  the 
failure  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  Very  shortly  afterwards 
came  the  breakdown  of  the  Copper  Syndicate,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  and  of  the  Societe"  des  Metanx.  Now, 
if  there  were  to  be  a  heavy  fall  in  Brazilian  securities,  there 
would  be  an  additional  serious  loss  inflicted.  What  the  con- 
sequences might  be  nobody  can  say.  The  losses  of  certain  great 
capitalists  in  Paris  who  have  still  been  able  to  weather  the 
storms  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  have  been  enormous,  and 
they  might  not  be  able  to  go  through  another  trying  crisis.  In 
any  evenl  it  is  clear  that  their  Brazilian  plans  are  at  an  end  for 
the  moment.  They  have  locked  up  much  of  their  money  in 
Brazilian  investments,  and,  if  they  were  to  try  to  realize,  they 


would  have  to  submit  to  heavy  loss.  The  Berlin  market 
has  not  been  tried  like  that  of  Paris,  but  speculation  has 
run  utterly  wild  in  Berlin,  and,  indeed,  all  over  Germany,  and 
the  Liquidation  now  going  on  is  a  difficult  one.  German  capi- 
talists, like  the  French,  have  been  investing  considerably  in 
Brazil  of  late ;  and  a  Brazilian  crisis  would  increase  very 
severely  the  difficulties  in  Berlin.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
the  news  of  the  revolution  sent  a  very  unpleasant  thrill  through 
the  City,  and  stopped,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  the  specu- 
lative activity  that  was  just  beginning. 

Were  it  not  for  the  revolution,  we  should  in  all  probability 
have  seen  a  very  considerable  rise  this  week  in  British  railway 
stocks.  The  money  market  is  easier  than  seemed  at  all  likely  a 
little  while  ago ;  trade  is  exceedingly  good ;  and  the  traffic 
returns  issued  this  week  by  the  Companies  show  unusually  large 
increases.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  dividends  to  be 
declared  next  January  and  February  for  the  current  half-year 
will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders.  Investors,  of 
course,  will  bear  in  mind  that  next  year  the  rise  in  prices  and 
wages  will  add  heavily  to  the  working  expenses  ;  but  speculators 
do  not  trouble  themselves  with  a  future  so  distant  as  seven  or 
eight  months  hence.  The  present  and  immediate  future  are 
what  concern  them,  and  they  promise  well.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  there  was,  indeed,  active  speculation,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  speculation  would  become  still  more  active  this  week ;  but 
the  Brazilian  news  took  the  spirit  out  of  speculators,  and  the 
market  has,  in  consequence,  been  dull.  At  the  end  of  last  week, 
too,  it  seemed  as  if  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities  was 
about  to  revive.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  had 
taught  caution  to  speculators  in  those  securities ;  but  at  last  the 
rise  in  prices  has  been  carried  so  far  in  New  York,  and  the 
reports  concerning  trade  in  the  United  States  are  so  good,  while 
the  railway  traffic  returns  published  are  likewise  so  favourable, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  European  speculation  was  about  to  begin  on 
a  very  considerable  scale.  The  Brazilian  revolution,  however,  was 
not  the  only  reason  why  the  expectation  has  been  disappointed. 
A  report  got  abroad  in  the  United  States  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  intends  to  withdraw  nearly  gk  millions  sterling, 
which  at  present  he  has  on  deposit  with  bankers.  It  was  feared  that,, 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  throw  the  money  market  into  confusion  ; 
and  in  fact  rates  in  New  York  rose  in  almost  panic  fashion.  The 
Secretary,  however,  now  states  that,  though  it  is  true  that  he  is 
contemplating  the  measure,  he  does  not  consider  the  present  a 
favourable  moment  for  beginning  it,  and  he  will  be  careful  when- 
ever it  is  done  not  to  injure  or  inconvenience  trade.  Apparently 
what  he  has  in  view  is  to  compel  bankers  to  sell  bonds  to  him. 
He  deposits  money  with  bankers  on  the  security  of  United  States 
bonds.  While  he  does  this  he  finds  it  impossible  to  buy  all  the 
bonds  that  he  wishes  for,  except  at  prices  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
give.  He  naturally  concludes  that,  if  he  calls  in  his  deposits,  and 
refuses  to  lend  to  the  bankers  in  future,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  their  bonds  to  him.  Thus  he  will  be  able  to  effect  a  large 
measure  of  redemption. 

The  Brazilian  news  had  less  effect  upon  the  money  market 
than  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  such  influence  as  it  exercised 
was  towards  ease.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  it  is  improbable 
that  much  gold  will  be  sent  to  Rio  while  political  uncertainty 
lasts,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  gold  may  be  exported  from  that 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  report  about  the  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  Secretary  Windom,  which  sent  up  rates  so 
rapidly  in  New  !fork,  caused  apprehension  here  that  gold  might 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  New  York  ;  but 
since  then  Mr.  Windom  has  bought  over  half  a  million  sterling 
nominal  value  of  bonds,  and  the  money  of  course  will  relieve 
the  stringency  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time,  American  buying 
of  American  railroad  securities  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
in  London  has  been  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  will  form  a  set- 
off against  the  large  exports  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country,  and  will  make  it  less  probable  that  gold  will  have  to 
be  shipped  to  New  York.  Still  the  state  of  the  money  market 
makes  operators  anxious,  for  it  is  felt  to  be  artificial.  The  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  would  be  much  higher  were  it  not 
that  the  great  financial  houses  have  brought  gold,  and  are 
bringing  it,  from  entirely  unexpected  quarters.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  import  the  metal  whenever  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  markets  quiet,  the  value  of  money  will  probably  remain 
about  what  it  is.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  to  cease 
importing,  there  might  be  a  very  sharp  rise  in  rates,  for  the 
demand  for  gold  for  various  countries  is  yet  large,  and  is  likely 
to  continue.  There  is  even  a  report  that  shipments  to  Brazil 
will  soon  recommence.  That  does  not  seem  probable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  report  circu- 
lates is  calculated  to  revive  apprehension,  and  gold  may  go  in 
very  large  amounts  in  other  directions. 

The  buying  of  silver,  which  suddenly  ceased  last  week,  began 
again  about  the  middle  of  this  week,  and  the  price  instantly  rose 
once  more  to  44^.  per  oz.  The  Mint  demand  continues,  and 
there  is  a  large  foreign  demand  which  may  be  American  or  Con- 
tinental. There  is  also  a  good  Indian  demand  at  a  little  under 
44'/.  per  oz.  The  rise  in  silver,  which  seems  likely  to  continue, 
and  will  certainly  continue  if  the  American  coinage  of  the  metal 
is  doubled,  has  caused  the  securities  of  all  silver-using  countries 
to  advance  of  late.  Rupee  paper,  for  instance,  has  risen  this  week 
about  J.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  shares  of  Australian 
silver-mining  Companies.  It  is  curious  that,  of  the  large  number 
of  American,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  silver-mining  Companies 
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■which  have  been  either  formed  or  introduced  into  this  country 
exceedingly  few — less  than  half  a  dozen,  we  believe — pay  dividends, 
the  really  good  properties  being  owned  at  home.  But  one  Austra- 
lian Company,  -which  was  formed  only  four  years  ago,  has  in  the 
interval  paid  in  dividends  a  good  deal  more  than  the  original 
capital  subscribed.  This  Company  has  sold  part  of  its  properties 
to  subsidiary  Companies  formed  in  London,  and  the  prices  of 
these  subsidiary  and  newly-formed  Companies  have  been  steadily 
rising  of  late. 


REVIEWS. 


WALPOLE.* 

IT  is  with  very  unaffected  pleasure  that  we  meet  Mr.  Morley 
once  more  in  the  field  of  literature,  which,  perhaps,  it  had 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never  left.    We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  a  statement   of  his   own   that   "  controvertists " 
[by  the  way,  though  we  know  there   is   authority,  if  con- 
trovertists, why  not  smokists  or  bakists?]  "cannot  long  retain 
their  kindness  for   each    other."     Perhaps  some   very  sharp 
passages  between  Mr.  Morley  and  a  certain  quondam  friend 
of  his  recently  may  be  thought  to  exemplify  it ;  but  for  some 
years  now  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion  to  speak  very  frequently 
and  very  uncompromisingly  of  Mr.  Morlev's  public  language  and 
public  conduct,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  retained  our  kind- 
ness for  him,  even  if  he  has  not  retained  his  for  us.  There  is  little 
danger  of  disturbance  of  kindness  in  the  present  instance,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  no  space  to  discuss  here,  though  the  dis- 
cussion might  be  interesting.    The  politics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury present  but  little  arm  dolosus  even  to  hot-gospellers  in  the 
politics  of  the  present  day.    It  is  still  unsafe  to  handle  the  ques- 
tions concerned  in  the  great  Rebellion,  and  not  wholly  safe  to 
touch  those  of  the  Revolution.    But  Tories  from  the  accession,  or 
at  least  from  the  death,  of  Anne  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
were  so  little  like  modern  Tories,  and  Whigs  of  that  period  were 
so  much  less  like  modern  Liberals,  that  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  the  thermometer  running  up  too  fast.    Yet  no  period  is  more 
interesting,  and  in  the  period  few  figures  are  more  interesting 
than  Walpole's.    With  some  rather  ugly  faults  he  had  immense 
and  peculiarly  English  merit.  If  not  the  greatest,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  was  the  most  satisfactory,  statesman  of  the 
century.    He  was  free  alike  from  the  incurable  instability  and 
insincerity  of  Bolingbroke,  from   the   madcapperies  of  that 
genius  manque  Carteret,  from  the  grandiosity  of  Chatham,  from 
the  frigid  goodboyishness  of  his  son.    The  good   deeds  for 
which  Macaulay  praises  him  in  reference  to  the  funds  and  the 
I  price  of  corn,  though  solid  enough,  may  not  seem  very  interest- 
ing ;  we  may  think  his  aversion  to  war  ignoble  and  pusillanimous 
.  (by  the  way,  despite  Walpole's  moral  fortitude,  there  are  imputa- 
tions, if  we  mistake  not,  on  his  physical  courage,  of  which  Mr. 
,  Morley  says  nothing) ;  some  of  us,  as  Shippen  said,  may  be  for 
King  James,  while  he  was  for  King  George.    He  was  not  only 
a  libertine,  which  was  between  himself  and  his  conscience,  but  a 
:   coarse-tongued  and  coarse-minded  libertine,  which  is  a  very  dis- 
[  agreeable  thing,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  he  was  as  indifferent  to 
the  honour  of  the  women  of  his  own  family  as  he  was  reckless  of 
i  that  of  others.    But  he  was  an  honest  man,  a  good  fellow,  a  good 
•|  patriot  according  to  his  lights,  a  farseeing  statesman,  a  wonder- 
fully able  financier,  and  as  a  Minister  and  politician,  whatever 
he  was  as  a  man,  one  of  the  boldest,  wariest,  most  enterprising, 
I  most  indomitable  fighters  in  all  history.  And,  above  all,  there  was 
no  nonsense  about  him,  none  of  the  sickening  cant  and  phrase- 
j  making  and  posturing  and  Peeksnift'ery  which  are  so  often  the 
L  besetting  sins  of  politicians,  and  which  have  particularly  beset 
L  statesmen  on  what  may  be  for  shortness  called  the  Liberal  side. 
,  We  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Morley  that  Walpole's  "  cynicism  "  has 
||  been  exaggerated.    Indeed,  what  is  generally  called  "  cynicism  " 
is  much  more  the  fault  of  the  Bolingbrokes  than  of  the  Walpoles, 
j  and  is  frequently  as  insincere  as  any  other  form  of  cant.  But 
j  there  was  no  sham  or  cant  at  all  in  Walpole.    If  he  did  not  say 
that  "every  man  has  his  price,"  he  knew  that  the  great  majority 
of  men,  though  not  consummate  scoundrels  or  utter  fools,  are 
•  frequently  a  little  dishonest  and  constantly  very  silly.  The 
[  modern  cant  of  the  party  that  calls  itself  his  about  "  sympathy," 
,  "  union  of  hearts,"  and  so  forth,  would  have  made  him  not  sick, 
for  his  stomach  was  too  strong,  but  uproariously  merry.  Perhaps, 
,  on  the  whole,  he  took  things  a  little  too  unheroically.    But  we 
[   cannot  all  be  heroes,  and  we  can  all,  if  we  choose,  not  be 
;  Pecksniffs. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Morlev's  view  of  Walpole  agrees 
on  the  whole  very  fairly  with  that  which  we  have  stated  in  the 
I  !  last  paragraph.    He  naturally  thinks  better  than  we  do  of  Sir 
:  j  Robert's  particular  acts  of  policy,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible 
;  ]  to  cross  swords  with  him  on  some  matters.    What,  for  instance, 
i  yistheuseof  throwing  an  offensive  word  like  "conspirator"  at 
1  1  Atterbury  ?    If  the  valiant  Dean  was  a  conspirator,  then  those 
who  invited  William  of  Orange  over  were  conspirators  of  the 
►  i  deepest  dye.    It  is  wiser  for  both  sides  to  keep  offensive  names  of 
J  this  kind  for  undoubted  cases,  such  as  the  Rye  House  or  the  Assas- 
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sination  business.  And  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Morley  has  cleared 
[Walpole  of  the  charge  of  loading  himself  with  the  thick  clay.  His 
own  figures  tell  the  tale.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  sketch  of  the  long 
and  interesting  drama  of  Walpole's  life  is  singularly  free  from 
question-begging  epithets  or  unsuccessful  pleadings,  and  on  more 
than  one  point  he  breaks  away  from  predecessors  on  his  own  side. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  know  that  he  has  quite  grasped  the  argument 
— indeed,  few  writers  have — which  justified  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke to  some  extent  for  their  conduct  to  Marlborough,  and  which 
is  conspicuously  ignored  in  a  passage  eulogizing  the  "  Junto " 
which  he  quotes  from  Burke.  No  study  of  that  strange  battle 
can  be  complete  which  omits  to  notice  that  it  was  the  Whigs  and 
not  the  Tories  who  began  to  break  the  understanding  of  a  joint  ad- 
ministration. We  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Morley  on  the  question 
whether  government  by  two  parties  could  ever  stand ;  we  are 
sure  that  it  never  could.  Walpole's  great  merit,  as  Mr.  Morley 
of  course  points  out,  is,  that  he  first  resolutely  and  rigorously  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ingenious  schemes  of 
partnership  which  had  deluded  men  like  Halifax  and  Godolphin. 
But  this  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  necessary  to  recognize 
that  faith  was  broken  with,  not  by,  the  Tory  party,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Anne.  Of  those  still  more  famous  "  four  last 
years  "  Mr.  Morley  has  much,  but  naturally  nothing  new,  to  say. 
We  observe  that,  though  he  very  confidently  speaks  of  the 
communications  of  the  Tory  Ministers  with  St.  Germains,  ho 
is  as  unable  as  all  other  historians  to  tell  us  what  it  was  from 
which  the  coup  d'etat  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  saved  the  State,  on 
what  terms  James  III.  was  going  to  be  brought  back,  by  whom 
he  was  going  to  be  brought  back,  and  so  forth.  He  writes  one 
sentence  showing  that  he  knows  that  Marlborough  was  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  have  gone  Jacobite  after  all ;  and  he  writes 
another  showing  that  he  knows  that  Bolingbroke  was  up  to  the 
last  in  parley  with  the  Whigs.  Whether  we  shall  ever  know 
what  was  then  brewing  is  doubtful.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Morley 
is  not  certain  that  anything  was  brewing  at  all ;  nor  are  we.  On 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  little  as  he  likes  its  negotiators,  he  is 
quite  sound,  holding  it  to  have  been  an  excellent  treaty  for  the 
country,  as  it  certainly  was ;  and,  though  perhaps  here  one  may 
guess  reasons,  he  is  also  much  sounder  on  a  long  subsequent 
business,  the  Wood's  coinage  matter,  than  most  party  enemies  of 
Swift  (but  Mr.  Morley  should  not  talk  of  Swift's  "  savage  and 
unholy  genius";  "savage"  is  only  worthy  of  a  schoolboy  or  a 
penny-a-liner  who  has  Latin  enough  to  construe  sceva  in  the 
epitaph,  and  "unholy"  is  foolish).  One  point  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  Drapier,  and  which  has  been  missed  by  most  writers, 
Mr.  Morley  misses  too.  If  the  bargain  was  an  honest  one  on 
Wood's  side,  how  could  his  losses  on  the  sum  coined  have  been 
honestly  compensated  by  a  pension  of  three  thousand  a  year  ? 
The  thing  is  impossible.  On  the  Septennial  Bill  Mr.  Morley 
obeys  the  wise  advice  "  Glissez  !  "  And  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  The  Septennial  Act  has  worked  very  well  in  practice  ; 
but  in  its  inception  it  was  utterly  indefensible.  The  Peerage  Bill, 
of  which  he  also  says  but  little,  is  not  so  clear  a  case,  and  we 
should  have  liked  some  argument  on  it.  But  Mr.  Morley  pro- 
bably cannot  trust  himself  to  speak  impartially  about  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  story  of  Walpole's  long  tenure  of  almost 
sovereign  power,  and  of  the  conspiracy  (the  word  is  in  place 
here)  which  deprived  him  of  it,  is  excellently  told,  and  Mr. 
Morley  has  done  very  well  to  show  that  the  supposed  collapse  of 
the  defeated  Minister  is  a  vain  imagination,  and  that  he  still 
exercised  no  small  influence. 

He  has,  we  believe,  written  the  whole  book  with  studied  fairness ; 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  resist  a  few  flings,  which  are  vastly 
amusing  ;  as  thus  : — 

It  was  in  conformity  to  the  political  notions  of  the  time,  as  it  is  to  those 
of  our  own  time  in  relation  to  Ireland,  to  strike  vindictive  blows  of  this 
kind. 

It  is  rather  unkind  of  Mr.  Morley  to  refer  thus  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell ;  but,  no  doubt,  he  knows  his  chief 
best.    And  here  again  : — 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  resorted  to  a  common  device  of 
embarrassed  politicians ;  lie  called  for  a  national  party.  The  hypocritical 
phrase  did  not  make  his  allies  forget  that  it  was  he  who  had  first  insisted 
on  drawing  strict  party  lines  and  driving  the  Whigs  out  of  government, 
any  more  than  it  prevented  the  revival,  when  power  was  once  more  within 
reach,  of  the  acutest  jealousies  between  the  two  wings  of  the  patriot  coali- 
tion. 

This  partakes  more  of  miching  malecho  ;  but  it  is  excusable.  We 
find  greater  difficulty  in  excusing  Mr.  Morley  for  dragging  in, 
and  that  not  once  only,  references  to  the  French  politics  of  1S73- 
77.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  natural,  for  we  have  always  suspected 
that  he  takes  a  much  keener  interest  in  the  politics  of  France 
than  in  those  of  England.  It  is  interesting  to  find  him  an  enthu- 
siastic Handelian.  He  calls  Handel  "the  one  resplendent  genius 
who  soars  above  the  prosaic  level  of  that  uninspired  and  un- 
inspiring time."  A  fellow-feeling  for  another  Handelian  ought 
to  have  saved  him  from  such  an  illiberal  and  unfounded  hit  as 
this  :— 

George  III.  did  many  shabby,  cunning,  and  unscrupulous  things,  yet 
tradition  is  gradually  coming  to  pass  him  off  as  a  very  honest  gentleman. 

The  following,  perhaps,  he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
human  if  he  had  not  written  : — 

Pulteney,  though  he  had  seceded  from  the  regulars  of  his  partv,  sup- 
posed, childishly  enough,  that  the  virtue  of  Whig  principles  would' remain 
in  him  if  he  continued  to  sit  on  Whig  benches. 
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But  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  should  have  ventured  on  so  bold 
and  transparent  a  reference  to  the  nonsense  about  Bulgarian  and 
other  atrocities  as  this  : — 

When  the  country  suffers  itsplf  to  be  swept  by  such  stories  as  these,  it 
ceases  to  be  rigorous  as  to  evidence  and  proof;  the  possibility  of  exaggera- 
tion and  invention  made  no  difference  in  the  effect. 

And  so  we  may  commend  to  readers  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent book.  That  Mr.  Morley  has,  according  to  the  common 
superstition,  acquired  any  additional  authority  in  writing  it  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  sat  in  Parliament,  or  even  from  that  of  his 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  luxuriate  in  the  nectar  and 
ambrosia  (legend  or  history  says  this  is  dry  biscuits)  provided  for 
Cabinet  Councils  we  do  not  believe.  But  he  is  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters,  well  acquainted  with  history;  and,  as  it  happens, 
his  own  pet  weaknesses  and  prejudices  interfere  with  this  par- 
ticular subject  little  if  at  all.  Therefore  he  has  written  as  good 
a  book  as,  lor  the  honour  of  letters,  we  could  have  wished  him  to 
write,  and  one  which  will,  we  hope,  and  believe,  do  him  credit 
when  he  has  long  been  disinfected  of  his  association  with  the 
Gladstones  and  the  Harcourts,  the  Laboucheres  and  the  Jacobys, 
by  the  greatest  of  all  disinfectants — churchyard  mould. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  a  bright  little  story,  whose  author 
has  decided  to  remain  unknown,  should  have  been  called  The 
County ;  but  there  is  equally  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
called  anything  else.  The  scene  is  laid  principally  in  the  well- 
known  county  of  Loamshire,  that  favoured  land  of  fiction  ;  and  the 
heroine  and  her  very  worldly  sister,  Frances,  are  "  County  people," 
and  therefore  very  superior  to  all  the  other  characters  in  the 
novel,  who  very  decidedly  are  not.  The  book  is  written  after  the 
manner  of  Miss  Broughton,  only  without  the  force  and  passion  of 
that  popular  writer,  and  is  perhaps  more  on  a  par  with  the  later 
works  of  Mrs.  Hungerford.  The  women  are  fair,  pale,  and  flippant, 
the  men  big  and  foolish.  The  plot  lies  revealed  in  the  first  three 
chapters,  and  is  of  the  old,  familiar  type.  The  lovely  lady,  poor 
and  proud  ;  the  lover,  adoring  and  huffy  ;  the  scheming  sister,  and 
the  wealthy  parvenu.  Of  course  the  lovely  lady  has  a  coolness 
with  "  the  one  man  the  world  holds,"  and  will  not  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  or  explain  her  own,  and  therefore  mar- 
ries the  parvenu.  Equally,  of  course,  the  hand  of  fate  falls  heavily 
on  the  miserable  husband,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  over  his 
death.  All  this  is  de  rigueur  in  a  story  of  this  stamp,  and  the 
charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  bright  talk  and  amusing  "  frivol "  of 
its  characters.  Frances  Nugent  is  detestable,  but  she  is  dis- 
tinctly amusing  in  her  worldly  wisdom  : — 

"  You  will  find  that  smothering  any  little  dawning  fancy  which  may 
happen  to  trouble  you  is  excellent  practice  for  getting  your  heart  well  in 
hand.  1 " — with  modest  pride — "  can  speak  from  experience,  as  you  know. 
Did  I  not  tilt  with  my  foolish  tendresse  for  Lance  Beresford  and  come  off 
victor?  And  is  not  my  heart — such  as  it  is — perfectly  ready  to  go  with 
iny  hand  when  a  fitting  suitor  presents  himself  ?  I  remember  " — with  a 
shudder  at  the  chilly  retrospect — "  that  it  was  a  bitter  afternoon  last 
March  when  Lance  came  to  say  Good-bye,  and  what  quite  decided  me 
was  the  thought  of  coals.  It  struck  me  that  upon  700?.  a  year  one  would 
have  to  economize  in  fires." 

On  diet  such  as  this  we  are  sustained  throughout  two  volumes, 
the  print  whereof  is  large  and  the  margins  wide.  It  is  all  very 
light  reading,  of  course,  but  there  is  nothing  objectionable, 
except  to  those  who  read  a  novel  from  a  serious  motive.  They 
will  probably  find  that  their  sympathies  are  enlisted  by  the  wife, 
who,  though  faithful  to  her  husband  in  a  certain  sense,  loves 
"  another  man  twice  as  well,"  and  that  on  account  of  this 
sympathy  the  moral  of  the  story  is  not  moral  at  all. 

In  Apples  of  Sodom  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  music ; 
and,  taking  a  hint  from  the  author,  we  may  best  describe 
the  book  by  saying  that  it  begins  scherzando,  continues  an- 
dante eapriccioso,  and  ends  adagio  religioso.  The  first  part  is 
the  best.  Marcus  Brand,  the  head  of  his  school,  the  captain 
of  the  school  eleven,  proposes  to  and  is  accepted  by  Jenny 
Fermor,  a  pretty,  plaintive  little  person,  who  posed  as  a  bereaved 
orphan,  and  perpetually  "  accepted  slights  and  offered  sacrifices 
which  were  by  no  means  incumbent  on  her  to  offer,  and  then 
pitied  herself  for  it."  The  young  man's  father  sternly  refused  to 
sanction  the  engagement,  and  Marcus  goes  to  Oxbridge,  and  re- 
mains there  four  years,  during  which  time  he  never  sees  the 
plaintive  Jenny,  but  does  see  very  frequently  Armine  Constable, 
the  bewitching  clever  daughter  of  a  learned  professor.  At  the 
end  of  these  lour  years  Marcus  is  by  no  means  so  enthusiastic 
about  Miss  Jenny  Fermor  as  he  had  been  on  the  day  he  left 
Harcheston  school ;  but,  feeling  that  he  is  in  honour  bound,  he 
persuades  his  father  to  consent  to  a  renewal  of  his  proposal,  goes 
down  to  Harcheston,  finds  Jenny  prettier  and  more  plaintive  than 
ever,  and  recognizes  that  he  would  be  "  a  brute  "  to  forsake  her. 
It  is  no  mystery,  however,  that  Armine  Constable  is  the  real 
"  affinity."  This  being  announced,  we  divine,  with  the  prescience 
of  the  accustomed  novel-reader,  that  Jenny's  doom  is  sealed. 
But  when  and  where  does  she  die  P    Nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
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reveal  this,  the  more  so  as  the  author  takes  a  new  start  from  this 
point,  with  the  indigestibility  of  "Apples  of  Sodom"  as  her 
text.  We  concur  in  the  fact,  and  regret  that  from  her  point  of 
view  the  sermon  was  indispensable.  We  confess  that  the  self- 
confident  Armine,  with  the  caustic  speech  and  artistic  tempera- 
ment, is  more  attractive  to  us  than  the  remorseful  lover ;  and, 
though  it  was  doubtless  very  wrong  of  her  to  play  the  violin  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  feel  "  a  little  uncomfort- 
able," it  is  very  characteristic  of  womankind  to  waken  "  old 
memories  from  their  sleep,"  and  then  be  rather  alarmed  at  the 
effect  they  have  produced.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  well  written. 
The  language  is  good,  the  periods  well  rounded,  and  the  story, 
though  somewhat  spun  out,  is  told  with  a  definite  purpose  ;  but 
the  writing  is  hard,  clear,  and  cold  as  an  east  wind.  Justice  is 
in  no  wise  tempered  with  mercy  ;  and  the  standard  of  self-immo- 
lation is  set  so  high  that  the  sympathy  remains  with  those  who 
fail  to  reach  it. 

The  charm  that  is  wanting  in  Apples  of  Sodom  is  very  vividly 
present  in  A  Hardy  Norseman.  The  book  is  eminently  one 
suited  to  those  good  people  who,  living  in  the  wide-spreading 
light  of  charity,  are  to  our  "  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  our 
virtues  ever  kind,"  but  it  is  interesting  to  everybody.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  writer  to  make  a  work  of  this  class  interesting. 
There  is  generally  too  much  "  skip "  about  a  novel  in  which 
religion  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  yet  where  no  theological 
discussions  arise.  Edna  Lyall  herself  does  not  always  succeed, 
but  on  this  occasion  she  has  done  well.  Her  characters  live  and 
move  and  have  a  being.  We  like  their  appearance,  we  take  to 
them  at  once  and  sympathize  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their 
weakness  and  their  strength.  We  renew  also  our  acquaintance 
with  some  old  friends  of  former  works.  Miss  Edna  Lyall  is 
evidently  as  reluctant  to  say  good-bye  to  Carlo  Donati  as  were 
the  readers  of  A  Knight  Errant ;  and  Charles  Osgood  is  as  stead- 
fast in  good  works  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  We  Two.  We  are 
taken  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  story  to  "  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun,"  and  introduced,  while  still  on  the  steamer, 
to  Frithiof  Falck,  the  "  Hardy  Norseman,"  who  had  come  to  the 
landing  quay  of  Bergen  to  receive  and  welcome  his  father's 
London  correspondents.    Frithiof  was 

tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  something  unusually  erect  and  energetic 
in  his  bearing  ;  his  features  were  of  the  pure  Greek  type,  not  unfrequently 
to  be  met  with  in  Norway  ;  while  his  Northern  birth  was  attested  by  a 
fair  skin  and  light  hair  and  moustache,  as  well  as  by  a  pair  of  honest, 
well-opened,  blue  eyes,  which  looked  out  on  the  world  with  a  boyish 
content  and  happiness. 

Such  is  our  hero,  like  a  young  bear  with  all  his  troubles  before 
him.  The  troubles  come  soon  enough,  and  are  heavy  enough  to 
weigh  down  a  braver  spirit.  The  boyish  content  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  apathy  of  despair,  and  Frithiof's  "dark  hour"  is  dark 
indeed.  It  is  in  the  description  of  this  period  of  her  hero's  life 
that  the  author  excels.  There  is  no  exaggeration  either  of  virtue 
or  vice  ;  we  are  shown  a  human  being  whose  sorrows  make  him 
hard  and  bitter,  and  whose  traditions  keep  him  honest.  More 
than  this,  Frithiof  is  represented  as  speaking  English  perfectly, 
but  in  feeling,  thought,  and  action  he  remains  a  Norwegian.  We 
have  many,  but  not  too  many,  descriptions  of  Norway  and  the 
home-life  of  its  simple  people.  Sigrid  and  Swanhild,  Frithiofs 
sisters,  are  charming,  and  the  history  of  their  life  in  the  "  work- 
men's model  lodgings,"  where  they  had  four  rooms  for  seven-and- 
sixpence  a  week,  and  furnished  them  for  twenty-eight  pounds,  is 
full  of  interest.  The  first  evening  that  the  little  family  spend  in 
their  new  home  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  Sigrid  decides  that, 
as  they  have  to  wait  on  themselves,  they  may  as  well  get  what 
fun  they  can  out  of  it.  So  the  tea-things  being  washed  and  put 
away,  the  boots  cleaned,  and  the  lamp  lighted,  the  piano  lent  to 
them  by  a  kind  friend  is  opened,  and  Sigrid  asks, 

"What  shall  be  the  first  thing  we  play  in  our  new  home,  Swanhild?  " 

"'For  Norge,' "  said  the  little  girl  promptly.  .  .  .  "Come  and  sing, 
Frithiof ;  do  come,"  pleaded  Swanhild,  slipping  her  hand  caressingly  into 
his  and  drawing  him  towards  the  piano.  And  williugly  enough  he 
consented  ;  and  in  their  new  home  in  this  foreigu  land  they  sang  together 
the  stirring  national  song. 

For  those  who  feel  interested  already  in  Frithiof  Falck  we  may 
add  that  the  love  of  a  good  woman  is  his  reward  after  much 
tribulation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  learns  to  recognize  that 

every  heart  has  its  own  romance,  and,  whether  living  in  the  fierce  glare  01 
a  palace,  in  the  whirl  of  society,  in  a  quiet  London  suburb,  or  in  an  East- 
End  court,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  details  differ,  the  accessories  are  strangely 
different,  but  the  love  which  is  the  great  mainspring  of  life  is  precisely  the 
same  all  the  world  over. 

What  a  terrible  thing  is  a  sporting  novel  badly  written  !  A 
little  hunting  sandwiched  in  between  two  thick  slices  of  heavy 
love-making.  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard  adds  mustard  to  this  com- 
pound in  the  shape  of  liberal  abuse  of  that  wretched  thing  called 
Man  ;  but  the  piquancy  of  salt  is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence, 
and  the  severest  form  of  literary  hunger,  known  as  "  Nothing  else 
to  read,"  would  be  needed  to  make  this  book  acceptable.  The 
Matron  "  might  have  been  some  five  or  six-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  and  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable-looking  woman.  Her 
beauty,  though  on  the  wane,  was  still  striking  in  spite  of  a  certain 
undefinable  coarseness  and  voluptuous  maturity  which,  in 
fastidious  eyes,  detracted  somewhat  from  its  charm."  This 
woman's  character  and  conversation  match  her  appearance,  and 
the  combination  is  very  unpleasant.  Beaumont  Dornay  never- 
theless loved  her  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  gay  young  soldier  of 
one-and-twenty  and  she  was  a  widow  of  thirty  ;  but  he  was  poor, 
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and  she  lost  her  fortune  if  she  married  again,  so  they  agreed  to 
wait.  He  went  to  India  with  his  regiment,  and  she  set  to  work  to 
save.  She  evidently  practised  great  economy,  for  out  of  an  income 
of  7,000/.  a  year  she  not  only  put  by  40,000/.  in  five  years,  but 
lent  to  her  lover  sums  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  4000/,  And 
yet  when  the  ungrateful  one  returns  from  India,  and  she  awaits 
him  with  her  mature  heart  beating  tempestuously,  he  only  thinks 
that  she  has  grown  quite  fat  and  coarse-looking,  wonders  how  he 
could  ever  have  admired  her,  and — accepts  another  cheque  to  buy 
hunters  with.  In  company  with  a  friend,  a  lovelorn  swain  with  a 
huge  appetite,  Beau  Dornay  betakes  himself  and  his  hunters  to 
Fieldborough.  He  no  sooner  arrives,  than  he  falls  in  love  with 
Hiss  Dolly  Dalrymple,  and,  after  ten  minutes'  acquaint- 
ance, entertains  her  in  this  manner: — "I  hope  you  don't 
wholly  set  your  face  against  admirers,  Miss  Dolly — I  beg  pardon, 
I  mean  Miss  Dalrymple — for  men  as  a  body  would  be  desperately 
badly  off  if  all  the  nicest,  freshest  girls  refused  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  them,  and  took  horses  and  dogs  to  their  hearts  rather 
than  husbands.  Not  but  what,"  he  added  lightly,  "I  daresay,  the 
former  are  preferable,  and  give  less  trouble."  In  this  wise  the 
"Maid"  is  wooed  and  won,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  She 
speaks  severely  to  the  impetuous  young  man  : — "  Really,  Captain 
Dornay,"  she  said  witli  that  reserve  which  modest  girls  know  so 
well  how  to  assume  on  occasion,  "  your  language  is  as  incompre- 
hensible as  it  is  extraordinary.  I  must  remind  you  that  you  are 
no  longer  in  India,  and  that  however  you  may  talk  to  the  young 
ladies  over  there,  English  ones  are  not  accustomed  to  quite  the 
same  free-and-easy  style  of  conversation."  There  is  a  grace  and 
delicacy  in  these  remarks  that  would  inspire  any  man  with 
respect  for  the  fair  speaker.  Her  philosophy  also  is  full 
of  refinement,  and  consists  of  unreasoning  abuse  of  men 
in  general  and  young  men  in  particular.  The  conceit,  the 
selfishness,  the  abnormal  appetite  of  the  lords  of  creation 
are  freely  commented  on  with  the  virulence  peculiar  to  Mrs. 
Edward  Kennard.  All  men  are  vile,  and  a  duke  is  the  most 
vile.  His  Grace  of  Jockland  is  described  as  "a  short,  stout 
young  man,  with  a  dull  eye  and  an  unhealthy  complexion,  sandy 
hair,  and  an  ape-like  head,  which  betrayed  a  good  many  more 
animal  than  intellectual  propensities."  This  one-eyed  nobleman 
eats  and  drinks  enormously,  and  dies  of  delirium  tremens.  If 
Mrs.  Kennard  reproduces  in  her  books  people  that  she  has  seen 
and  known,  we  must  condole  with  her  on  her  unfortunate  experi- 
ence ;  if,  however,  they  are,  as  we  would  fondly  hope,  only 
imaginary  beings,  we  would  suggest  that  in  her  next  book  she 
should  try  to  think  of  something  less  material  and  repulsive. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  RECORD.* 

THE  first  volume  of  this  valuable  work  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages  ;  with  the  present  one  the  Record  of 
Papers  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  published  between  the  years 
1880  and  1884  is  completed.  Obviously  it  has  made  a  late 
appearance ;  for  in  a  very  few  weeks  there  will  be  another  full 
period  of  five  years,  in  regard  to  which  geologists  would  gladly 
receive  information.  But  the  old  proverb  of  "  not  looking  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth  "  applies  here,  and  the  editors  are  more  de- 
serving of  praise  for  what  they  have  done  than  of  blame  for  the 
delay  which  has  in  no  small  part  been  due  to  unforeseen  causes. 
To  many  workers,  especially  those  most  devoted  to  original  re- 
search, the  labour  of  compiling  catalogues  and  wading  through  a 
mass  of  literature,  not  always  either  interesting  or  valuable,  is 
peculiarly  distasteful;  so  that  the  lion's  share  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  generally  falls  to  a  few  men  whose  time  already  is  largely 
occupied  with  other  duties  which  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Geuloykal 
Record  would  cease  to  appear;  but  we  trust  that  the  present 
issue  will  receive  from  geological  students  a  welcome  sufficiently 
hearty  and  liberal  to  encourage  its  editors  to  bring  the  work  up  to 
date  and  continue  it  in  the  future. 

To  criticize  a  book  like  this  would  require  something  very  like 
geological  omniscience,  so  we  shall  not  attempt  the  task,  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  indicating  the  field  covered  by  the  present 
volume.  The  former  one  contained  a  list  of  the  papers  relating 
to  stratigraphical  and  descriptive  geology.  The  plan  originally 
followed  of  giving  brief  abstracts  of  most  of  the  papers  noticed 
has  been  abandoned,  and  in  the  two  parts  of  the  present 
issue  merely  the  titles  of  the  papers  or  books,  with  the  necessary 
references,  are  pritited,  a  few  explanatory  words  being  added  in  a 
yen-  limited  number  of  cases,  where  the  titles  alone  might  give 
insufficient  information.  This  second  part  contains  a  list  of  the 
papers  &c.  (published  during  the  same  period  of  five  years)  which 
relate  to  the  following  subjects: — Physical  Geology,  Applied  and 
Economic  Geology,  Petrology-,  Meteorites,  Mineralogy,  Mineral 
"Waters,  Palaeontology,  General  Geology  (this  being  practically 
the  receptacle  for  works  which  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  special 
heading),  and,  lastly,  Maps  and  Sections. 

The  work,  as  now  completed,  indicates  the  rapid  incrense  in  the 
amount  of  geological  literature  which  has  occurred  during  recent 
years,  If  we  select  for  comparison  the  volume  for  1875,  tue 
second  in  the  series  (and  we  choose  this  in  preference  to  th  j  first 

*  The  Geological  Retort! for  1880-84  (inclusive)  :  n  I., si  of  I'u'lications 
on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  lJa/wnntology  published  during  llimr.  yart, 
together  with  certain  references  omitted  from  previous  vutunus.  F.iiiteil  bv 
William  Toplev,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Charles  Davies  Stierburn,  F.G.S. 
Vol.  II.   London  :  Taylor  &  Francis.  1889. 


volume,  because  the  latter  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sarily  rather  tentative  and  imperfect),  we  find  that  it  consisted 
(including  the  index,  &c.)  of  416  pages,  while  the  present  work 
contains  in  all  989  pages.  But  in  the  former,  as  abstracts  of  the 
papers  cited  are  inserted,  the  numbers  of  titles  on  a  page  is 
rather  more  than  six,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  about  fifteen.  Thus 
the  one  contains  about  2,600  titles,  the  other  about  15,000,  which 
gives  an  average  of  3,000,  or  an  increase  of  400  for  each  year 
between  1880  and  18S4  inclusive.  This  approximation  is  a  very 
rough  one,  because  to  attain  anything  like  accuracy,  owing  to  the 
inclusion  of  cross  references  and  similar  difficulties,  would  require 
a  very  minute  analysis,  and  entail  a  large  amount  of  thoroughly 

useless  lal  r;  bui  if  probably  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the 

growth  in  this  department  of  scientific  literature. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages,  that 
those  who  have  attained  to  a  considerable  position  among  geolo- 
gists exhibit  a  marked  difference  in  their  productive  powers.  For 
instance,  if  we  compare  the  entries  under  the  names  of  two  men  of 
about  the  same  age  and  position,  we  find  that  in  this  period  of  five 
years  the  one  has  published  more  than  forty  papers,  the  other,  at 
most,  seventeen  ;  thus  their  productiveness  is  very  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  to  three.  Yet  the  conditions  under  which 
t  heir  work  has  been  done  are  seemingly  similar,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  not  in  favour  of  the  more 
productive  author.  Another  point  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
the  indications  afforded  as  to  the  catholicity  or  exclusiveness,  so 
far  as  regards  geology,  of  different  authors  ;  one  man  ranges  over 
a  wide  field,  and  publishes  papers  upon  various  parts  of  it,  while 
another,  who  writes  about  as  frequently,  restricts  himself  to  a 
limited  portion  of  a  single  department  of  the  science. 

A  list  of  titles  can  hardly  be  expected  to  entertain,  however 
much  it  may  help  the  student.  .  Still,  a  few  of  those  quoted 
in  this  volume  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  light  litera- 
ture (in  one  sense  of  the  epithet)  of  geology.  For  instance,  two 
or  three  commemorate  those  efforts  to  prop  up  dubious  theology 
by  unsound  science  to  which  the  Victoria  Institute  has  been  wont 
to  offer  a  cordial  welcome,  efforts  which  still  linger  011  like  the 
apteryx  in  favourable  and  sequestered  localities.  A  paper  on 
Eophyllum  canade.nse,  a  supposed  fossil  from  the  Laurentian  lime- 
stone, reminds  us  of  the  singular  vagaries  of  an  author  who  appeared 
to  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  detecting  organic  structures  in 
the  most  improbable  of  rocks,  and  to  be  quite  equal  to  proving 
that  a  girder  of  the  Forth  Bridge  was  a  fossil  seaweed.  Mr.  Cope 
Whitehouse,  that  most  pertinacious  of  imaginative  reasoners,  asks 
his  favourite  question,  Is  Fingal's  Cave  artificial  ?  Mr.  Ignatius 
Donnelly  discourses  on  "  Atlantis,  the  Antediluvian  World," 
a  title  which  recalls  the  poetic  infancy  of  geology  when  facts 
were  few  and  fancy  was  free ;  while  to  that  on  "  Ragnarok, 
the  Age  of  Fire  and  Gravel,"  the  compiler  has  been  unable  to 
refrain  from  adding  a  brief  descriptive  note.  "  The  drift  is 
accounted  for  by  the  impact  of  a  comet's  tail,  which  caused  one 
side  of  the  world  to  be  suddenly  deluged  with  meteoric  debris." 
These  enlivenments,  however,  are  very  rare  ;  the  book,  as  a  rule, 
is  severely  utilitarian. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  ART  OF  PHCEXICIA.* 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the  political  history  and  the  art 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast  have  taken  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  study  of  classical  archaeology. 
Many  recent  discoveries  have  contributed  to  show  how  great  was 
the  influence  of  Phoenician  art  on  that  of  the  early  Greeks, 
partly  through  the  actual  contact  of  the  two  races  in  many  of 
the  island  settlements,  such  as  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  also  by 
means  of  the  widely  extended  trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
daring  sailors  carried  westwards  the  beautiful  objects  in  glass, 
bronze,  and  the  precious  metals  which  were  produced  with  such 
wonderful  technical  skill  by  the  craftsmen  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  and 
were  so  eagerly  bought  by  the  Hellenic  and  other  races  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  close  was  the  analogy  between 
the  position  occupied  by  the  rich  trading  city  of  Tyre  with  regard 
to  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Venice  during  its  mediaeval  period  of  greatest  glory.  Both  Tyre 
and  Venice  were  island  cities  ;  both  were,  above  all  things,  famed 
for  their  wealth  in  ships  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  commerce, 
reaching  from  east  to  west  of  the  great  sea.  Both  cities  acted, 
as  far  as  their  art  was  concerned,  as  links  between  the  East  and 
W  est,  the  Phoenician  city  introducing  the  forms  and  symbols  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt  among  the  Western  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe,  while  Venice  brought  the  mosaics,  the  metal-work,  and 
the  marble-lined  architecture  of  Byzantium  to  both  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Even  in  minor  details  this  parallel  holds  good;  Tyre 
and  Venice  were  both  in  their  time  the  chief  centres  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rich  textiles  and  elaborately  ornamented  glass-work. 
The  words  used  by  Isaiah  to  describe  the  Phoenician  Tyre  might 
have  been  applied  nineteen  or  twenty  centuries  later  to  the  city 
of  Venice — "  She  has  been  the  mart  of  nations  .  .  .  the  joyous 
city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days,  whose  feet  carried  her 
afar  off  .  .  .  the  crowning  city  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth." 

The  whole  story  of  the  development  and  varied  fortunes  of 

*  llistoiy  of  Phoenicia.  By  George  Rawlinson,  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1889. 
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Phoenicia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  archaeologically  in- 
structive among  all  branches  of  ancient  history ;  and  Canon 
Rawlinson,  in  producing  this  convenient  handbook  on  the  subject, 
has  added  another  to  his  long  list  of  services  to  the  science  which 
he  has  for  so  many  years  striven  to  advance,  both  by  his  printed 
boohs  and  by  his  lectures  as  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford. 

In  his  first  chapter  Canon  Rawlinson  gives  a  very  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  physical 
peculiarities  which  so  much  influenced  the  lives  and  history  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  mother  country  of  Phoenicia  is  a  mere  strip  of 
coast-land,  about  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  averaging  little 
more  than  fifteen  miles  in  width.  On  the  west  it  is  bordered  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  fine  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Carmel,  well  wooded  with  noble  timber  and  watered  by 
various  torrents,  which  are  of  considerable  volume  in  the  winter 
months,  but  during  the  dry  summers  shrink  into  insignificant 
shallow  brooks.  This  narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  was,  as  Canon  Rawlinson  writes,  "a  tract  of  a  remarkably 
diversified  character.  Lofty  mountain,  steep  wooded  hill,  chalky 
slope,  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  sandy  shore  succeeded  each  other, 
each  having  its  own  charm,  which  was  enhanced  by  contrast." 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Phoenician  plains  seem  not  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  to  some  extent  the  popu- 
lation of  the  great  Phoenician  cities — such  as  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  Berytus  (modern  Beyrout) — were  dependent  on 
imports  of  grain  and  oil  from  the  richer  soil  of  their  neighbours, 
the  Jews,  or  the  Egyptians,  between  whom  and  the  Phoenicians 
a  brisk  trade  was  kept  up  for  many  centuries.  Thus,  when  the 
Hebrew  King  Solomon  desired  to  build  his  magnificent  temple 
and  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem,  Hiram,  the  friendly  King  of  Tyre, 
was  glad  to  supply  timber  of  all  kinds,  fir-wood,  cedars  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  skilled  artificers  in  all  crafts,  in  exchange 
for  large  supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  of  which  the  Jews  were  able  to 
produce  a  far  larger  quantity  than  was  needed  for  their  home 
consumption. 

In  the  Book  of  Kings  we  have  a  very  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  this  great  commercial  transaction ;  and  the  minute 
description  of  the  magnificent  temple  which  the  Tyrian  workmen 
constructed  in  Jerusalem  is  of  unique  interest  to  the  student  of 
Phoenician  art  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  built  for 
the  purposes  of  a  quite  different  religion,  it  was  clearly,  both  in 
general  plan  and  in  the  details  of  its  ornament  and  construction, 
purely  and  simply  a  Phoenician  building — such  a  temple,  in  fact, 
as  might  have  been  erected  in  some  Phoenician  city  for  the 
worship  of  the  god  Baal,  who,  in  many  forms,  was  the  chief  of 
the  Phoenician  hierarchy.  The  large  open  courts,  the  rows  of 
small  chambers  for  the  priests,  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
were  all  characteristic  parts  of  a  Phoenician  temple.  The  very 
symbols  and  ornaments  which  were  so  lavishly  introduced  in 
carved  wood  and  in  plates  of  beaten  gold  were  all  borrowed 
from  a  cult  which  had  no  relationship  with  the  nobler  mono- 
theism of  the  Jews.  The  palm-trees  between  the  winged  cherubim, 
which  must  every  where  have  met  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew 
worshipper,  were  among  the  favourite  religious  symbols  of 
the  Phoenicians,  though  this  special  symbol  really  originated 
with  another  and  artistically  more  original  race — namely,  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Phoenicians, 
in  fact,  though  a  people  of  much  artistic  taste  and  unrivalled  for 
their  technical  skill  in  most  branches  of  art,  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  originality  in  inventing  new  forms  of  ornament.  This 
want  of  invention  we  find  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
highly-finished  works  of  Phoenician  art  that  exist — the  bowls  in 
bronze  and  silver  which  in  the  course  of  trade  were  carried  to 
Egypt,  to  the  islands  of  the  yEgean,  and  to  the  Etruscans  of 
Italy,  and  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  these  very  different  people. 
In  these  beautiful  pieces  of  metal-work  we  see  side  by  side,  skil- 
fully worked  into  the  same  decorative  band,  the  strange  deities 
of  Egypt,  the  great  conqueror  Rameses  II.,  and  the  sacred  tree 
with  its  guardian  cherubim,  together  with  other  hieratic  forms 
which  were  peculiar  to  Assyria.  And  yet  the  general  design  of 
the  whole  and  its  exquisite  refinement  of  detail  is  purely 
Phoenician,  and  in  point  of  technique  is  superior  to  anything 
that  either  Egypt  or  Assyria  could  have  produced. 

Among  the  many  arts  for  which  this  wonderful  people  were  so 
justly  famous  none  was,  perhaps,  more  exclusively  associated 
with  the  Phoenicians  than  the  art  of  dyeing  with  the  brilliant 
Murex  purple.  Canon  Rawlinson  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  various  shell-fish  from  which  the  purple  was  obtained,  and 
the  methods  employed  in  giving  to  wool  or  silk  this  most 
gorgeous  of  all  dyers'  colours.  Several  different  species  of 
molluscs,  varieties  of  the  Murex  and  the  Buccinum  or  Purpura, 
secrete  in  a  minute  sac  a  portion  of  purple  dye.  This  extraor- 
dinary secretion,  the  use  of  which  to  the  animal  is  still  a 
mystery  to  the  naturalist,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  sac  of  the 
mollusc  has  no  indication  whatever  that  it  will  yield  a  purple 
dye — « the  colouring  matter  is  a  liquid  of  a  creamy  consistency, 
and  of  a  yellowish  white  hue-  On  extraction,  it  is  at  first 
decidedly  yellow  ;  then,  after  a  little  time,  it  becomes  green ;  and, 
finally,  it  settles  into  some  shade  of  violet  or  purple."  In  this 
respect  the  process  of  dyeing  with  the  Murex  resembles  that  of 
the  indigo  vat,  in  which  no  tinge  of  blue  or  any  colour  is  visible, 
but  in  a  lew  moments,  under  exposure  to  the  air,  a  cloth  dipped 
in  the  solution  of  indigo  turns  a  strong  blue  in  a  very  mysterious 
and  striking  way.  In  order  to  get  the  deepest  shade  of  purple, 
such  as  in  later  times  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Byzantine 


Emperor,  it  was  necessary  to  dip  the  stuff  at  least  twice  into  the 
Murex  vat,  and  Canon  Rawlinson  points  out  that  the  use  of  two 
different  varieties  of  molluscs  was  requisite  to  produce  the  most 
brilliant  and  lasting  shades  of  purple — "  it  was  necessary  that  the 
dye  obtained  from  the  Buccinum  should  be  used  after  that  from 
the  Murex  had  been  applied.  .  .  .  The  actual  tints  produced  from 
the  shell-fish  appear  to  have  ranged  from  blue,  through  violet 
and  purple,  to  crimson  and  rose.  Scarlet  could  not  be  obtained, 
but  was  yielded  by  the  cochineal  insect." 

This  last  statement  is  not  perfectly  correct.  The  cochineal 
insect  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  so  was  not  used  in  the  Old 
World  till  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  The  insect  dye  which  was 
so  important  for  the  weavers  of  classical  times  was  the  Kermes  or 
Coccus,  a  little  beetle  which  lives  on  the  ilex  oaks  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  other  Southern  countries.  The  Kermes  affords  a  more 
beautiful  and  much  more  lasting  scarlet  than  the  cochineal :  and 
to  its  use  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  old 
Oriental  carpets  and  rugs  is  due.  Unfortunately  the  Kermes 
beetle  is  difficult  to  collect,  and  even  in  Oriental  countries  its  use 
is  now  becoming  rare,  partly  owing  to  the  import  of  cheap  and 
inferior  Western  dyes. 

Another  art  in  which  the  Phoenicians  were  quite  unrivalled 
was  that  of  glass-making.  The  city  of  Sidon  especially  was 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  those  elaborate  little  bottles, 
shaped  like  miniat  ure  Amphoric,  examples  of  which  are  found  in 
Greek,  Assyrian,  and  Etruscan  tombs.  These  beautiful  little 
bottles,  made  usually  of  deep  blue  glass,  ornamented  with  zig-zag 
enamel  bands  in  green  and  yellow  of  jewel-like  brilliance,  seem 
to  have  been  used  to  hold  precious  perfumes.  How  very  highly 
they  were  valued  by  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  races  is  shown  by 
the  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  little  stands  of  pure  gold  which 
the  purchasers  of  these  bottles  made  to  hold  them.  In  some 
cases  they  are  topped  with  little  caps  of  gold,  and  no  existing 
examples  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  jewelry  are  more  delicate  and 
graceful  than  the  gold  mounts  which  were  made  for  these  gem- 
like little  bottles. 

Canon  Rawlinson  also  points  out  that,  according  to  a  rather 
obscure  passage  in  the  elder  Pliny's  work  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  194), 
glass  mirrors  backed  with  a  sheet  of  polished  metal  were  made 
by  the  Sidonian  glass-workers.  No  example  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  such  a  mirror,  though  polished  silver-plated  mirrors 
are  among  the  commonest  objects  found  in  Greek  and  Etruscan 
tombs.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in  these  ancient  mirrors  the 
glass  was  only  used  as  a  loose  cover  over  the  polished  surface,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  framed  picture  is  protected.  The  modern 
method  of  fixing  an  amalgam  of  lead  and  mercury  to  the  back  of 
a  plate  of  glass  was  probably  not  invented  before  the  thirteenth 
century  a.d.  One  of  the  earliest  passages  in  which  this  inven- 
tion is  referred  to  is  that  in  the  Divina  Cummedia  (Par.  II.  89), 
where  Dante  speaks  of  the  moon's  rays  being  reflected 

Cosi,  come  color  torua  per  vetro, 

Lo  qual  diretro  a  se  piombo  nasconde. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  sections  on  the  geography,  art, 
and  existing  remains  of  the  Phoenician  people,  Canon  Rawlinson 
gives  a  very  valuable  and  highly  condensed  summary  of  the 
History  of  Phoenicia  and  the  westward  growth  of  its  coloniza- 
tion. One  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family  is  their  wonderful  recuperative  power  after  the 
most  fearful  devastation  and  slaughter  had  ravaged  their  land 
at  many  different  periods,  from  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  down  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Tyre  and 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  its  male  inhabitants  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon  in  332  B.C.  None  of  the  many  tragic  stories  of  ancient 
times  is  more  thrilling  than  that  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Tyre 
during  a  seven  months'  siege,  with  not  only  the  army  of  Alexander 
as  their  assailants,  but  even  a  navy  of  Phoenician  ships  from  their 
own  Cyprian  colonies  ranged  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  So 
strong  was  the  position  of  Tyre  on  its  rocky  island  that,  without 
the  aid  of  traitors  among  the  Phoenician  race,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Alexander,  with  all  the  help  of  his  gigantic  moles  of 
masonry  and  powerful  siege  implements,  would  have  been  able 
to  subdue  this  stubborn  Semitic  resistance.  The  Phoenicians 
were  like  the  modern  Turks  in  this  respect,  that,  though  not 
specially  skilled  at  fighting  in  the  open,  they  were  the  most  heroic 
defenders  of  a  walled  city.  They  knew  not  only  how  to  fight, 
but  how  to  die ;  and,  rather  than  yield  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, the  men  of  Tyre  gave  themselves  up  to  certain  slaughter, 
well  knowing  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  proud 
and  savage  spirit  of  Alexander,  excited  to  wild  rage  by  his  un- 
wonted check  before  the  walls  of  this  little  sea-girt  citadel. 

On  the  whole,  Canon  Rawlinson  has  given  us  a  work  of  great 
interest,  in  which  is  condensed  a  very  large  amount  of  otherwise 
scattered  information.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Phoenician  remains  of  Cyprus,  and  especially  at  Paphos, 
he  has  not  made  use  of  the  results  of  the  recent  excavations  which 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens.  A  perusal  of  the  Report  of  the  Cyprian 
excavators  would  have  saved  Canon  Bawlinson  from  the  repro- 
duction of  General  Cesnola's  very  misleading  statements  witli 
regard  to  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  and 
many  other  important  points  connected  with  the  arelucology  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Canon  Pawlinson's 
work  is,  on  the  whole,  well  illustrated,  though  some  of  the 
woodcuts  of  coins  are,  unfortunately,  copied  from  old  and  very 
inaccurate  representations. 
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THE  ANNALS  OF  NATAL.* 

"II  TK.  BIRD  has  selected  a  somewhat  novel  method  of  writing 
_LtJL  history;  he  has  determined  to  let  history  speak  for  itself. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction  there  is  no  particle  of 
matter  that  comes  from  his  pen  in  these  two  bulky  volumes ; 
they  are  simplv  and  frankly  a  compilation  of  documents  already 
in  existence.  To  the  general  reader  in  search  of  information,  the 
prospect  thus  offered  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  Few  in  this  age 
of  hurry  will  find  the  patience  necessary  to  the  task  of  reading 
and  sifting  many  scores  of  old  despatches,  journals,  lectures, 
letters  to  newspapers,  and  what  not ;  indeed  to  some  it  will  seem 
that  a  more  primitive  fashion  of  bookmaking  could  not  have  been 
invented.  And  yet  it  has  striking  advantages,  at  least  to  that 
rare  person  the  conscientious  student  of  the  beginnings  of  nations, 
and,  in  this  iiu-tance,  will  have  yet  more  to  the  future  historian 
of  South  Africa.  We  could  indeed  have  wished  that  Mr.  Bird 
had  felt  himself  equal  to  the  task  of  weaving  the  substance  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  information  into  a  clear  and  consecutive 
narrative,  quoting  where  it  was  proper  to  quote,  and  commenting 
where  comment  was  desirable.  But  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  the  undertaking  are  many,  including  as  they  do  personal  and 
lifelong  knowledge  in  addition  to  literary  and  other  gifts.  The  first 
of  these  Mr.  Bird  has,  indeed,  for  he  has  spent  a  long  life  in  South 
Africa,  and  many  years  of  it  in  the  service  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment, but  we  know  of  one  living  man  only  who  possesses  them  all. 
Why  does  not  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  give  the  world  a  history 
of  the  country  and  the  peoples  with  which  he  is  better  acquainted 
than  anybody  can  be  again  ? 

For  the  rest  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  Mr.  Bird's 
book.  With  untiring  industry  he  has  sorted  out,  and  where 
necessary  translated  from  the  Dutch,  very  many  documents  which 
were  hitherto  either  unknown,  or  buried  from  sight  in  Record 
Oflices  and  libraries.  Thereby  he  has  let  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
dark  places  of  the  early  history  of  Natal  and  Zuluhuid — from  the 
Christmas  of  1497  when  Vasco  da  (lama  and  his  party  by  "  the 
mercy  of  God  which  in  these  cases  consoles  with  calm  weather 
....  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  passed  by  the  coast  of  '  Natal ' 
to  which  they  gave  that  name,"  till  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Queen's  authority  in  1845. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  compilation  under 
review  is  that  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Zulu  and 
kindred  peoples  of  the  Bantu  race.  There  is  no  more  striking 
instance  in  history  of  the  enormous  power  sometimes  wielded  for 
good  or  evil  by  a  man  of  genius  than  that  which  is  aflbrded  in 
the  career  of  T'Chaka,  the  first  Zulu  king.  Before  181 2,  at 
which  date  the  peaceful  period  of  these  tribes  may  be  said  to 
have  come  to  an  end,  their  life  might  almost  be  called  idyllic. 
As  Sir  T.  Shepstone  points  out  in  a  paper  printed  in  these 
volumes,  quoting  the  native  words,  "  the  sun  that  saw  tribes  fight 
never  set  till  their  quarrel  was  ended."'  The  quarrels  were  purely 
family  ones.  In  the  main  men  lived  at  peace  with  each  other ; 
they  traded  food,  they  married  early  and  often,  they  were  happy 
and  they  died.  Then  arose  a  colossal  genius  and  most  unequalled 
fiend,  T'Chaka,  the  Lion  of  the  Zulu,  and  all  was  changed.  He 
stalked  on  to  power,  perhaps  the  most  absolute  that  was  ever 
wielded  by  man,  through  a  flood  of  crime  and  bloodshed  which 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  grasp.  Tribe  after  tribe  went  down 
before  him,  many  never  to  rise  again — for  they  were  exterminated. 
One  instance  will  suffice,  that  of  the  tribes  living  in  Natal. 
What  they  numbered  is  not  known,  probably  over  half  a  million 
souls.  T'Chaka  broke  upon  them  and  their  happy,  quiet  life. 
Soon  all  that  remained  were  scattered  remnants  of  starving 
WTetches,  hiding  in  rocks  and  caves,  subsisting  on  roots,  some 
of  them  so  poisonous  that  those  who  ate  of  them  became  mad, 
or  uniting  into  troops  of  cannibals  who  "  hunted  for  human  beings 
as  men  hunt  for  game." 

As  to  whence  came  the  Zulu  race  in  its  origin  these  volumes 
have  little  to  say.  Mr.  Fynn,  however,  suggests  a  cautious  infer- 
ence in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Native  Commission 
of  1852,  which  should  stimulate  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  searchers 
for  the  lost  tribes.  He  believes  that  the  Kafir  people  have  occu- 
pied a  superior  position  in  the  past,  and  points  out  resemblances 
between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Jews,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent : — War  offerings,  sin  offerings, 
propitiatory  offerings.  Festival  of  first-fruits.  Share  of  sacrifice 
to  be  given  to  the  Witch  doctor,  who  answers  to  the  Jewish 
priest.  Periods  of  uncleanness,  on  decease  of  relatives,  or  after 
touching  the  dead.  Circumcision.  Rules  as  to  chastity,  and  un- 
lawfulness of  eating  flesh  of  swine.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
natives  of  the  Zulu  race  are  by  nature  particularly  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel.  Of  this  there  is  little  evidence.  That  the  tyrants 
who  ride  them  are  cruel  is  true  enough  ;  but  then  cruelty  is  a 
characteristic  of  tyrants.  Their  subjects  also  show  little  mercy 
when  on  the  war-path,  it  is  not  their  custom  to  do  so,  and  if  they 
did,  a  distorted  view  of  their  tenderness  might  be  taken  by  those 
they  serve.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  a  kindly  people  rather 
than  otherwise.  For  instance,  their  penal  code  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  our  own  of  a  century  ago.  Treason,  desertion,  poisoning, 
witchcraft,  are  punishable  with  death  and  confiscation  ;  murder, 
cattle  maiming,  and  administering  love  philters,  with  death  or  fine  ; 
adultery  and  rape  with  fine,  and  sometimes  death  ;  arson,  maiming, 
and  false  witness,  with  fine ;  and  theft  with  restitution  and  fine. 
To  the  Bantu  people  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having  invented  a 
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family  system  which,  although  it  runs  counter  to  our  ideas,  works 
almost  to  perfection.  They  practise  polygamy,  not  the  unwhole- 
some polygamy  of  the  Eastern,  but  an  open-air  variety  of  the 
custom  which  leaves  complete  liberty  to  the  women,  a  liberty  that 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  is  never  abused.  As  a  result 
of  this  system  vice  and  unmarried  women  are  practically  not 
to  be  found  among  the  uncivilized  Zulus  and  kindred  tribes. 
Neither,  and  this  seems  strange,  is  jealousy  common  among  the 
wives,  who  treat  each  other  as  affectionate  sisters.  "  I  have 
many  mothers,"  a  Zulu  will  say  ;  "  all  my  father's  wives  are  my 
mothers."  M.  Delegorgue  bears  witness  to  this  in  his  Voyage 
dans  tA  frique,  quoted  in  these  pages,  and  experience  proves  that 
his  conclusion  is  scarcely  overdrawn.    He  says:— 

A  Kafir  may  have  from  one  to  fifty  wives  ;  he  often  has  ten.  His  home 
breathes  peace.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  husband  or  a  head  of  a  house- 
hold striking  one  of  his  wives.  A  mother  does  not  know  that  white  women 
allow  themselves  to  slap  their  children  ;  nor  do  they  understand  the  possi- 
bility of  a  woman  in  health  giving  up  her  suckling  to  be  nursed  by 
another.  They  attach  importance  to  devoting  themselves  to  the  end  of 
maternal  duties,  the  severe  tasks  of  which  they  take  a  pleasure  in  in- 
creasing and  prolonging  ;  their  children  are  neither  wayward  nor  tearful  ; 
they  grow  rapdly,  and  soon  become  linn  and  valiant. 

The  result  of  this  custom  of  polygamy  is  a  vast  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  population — that  is,  in  South  Africa,  not  elsewhere. 
So  long  as  the  increase  was  counterbalanced  by  the  ravages  of 
war  this  mattered  little ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
the  issue  will  be  in  Natal  and  British  Zululand  now  that  war  is 
put  a  stop  to  and  famines  are  prevented.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  alternating  fortune  which  has  followed  these 
people.  In  the  far  past  they  must  have  won  their  way  south 
with  war  and  struggle.  Then  came  a  long  period  of  rest  and 
peace,  in  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  the  terror  inaugurated  by 
T'Chaka,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zululand, 
terminated  little  over  a  year  ago.  Now  there  is  peace  once 
more.  In  Natal  it  has  already  endured  for  forty  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  population  has  quadrupled.  What  will 
come  after  the  peace  when  the  land  will  no  longer  hold  its 
multitudes?  The  colonists  cry  out  for  the  abolition  of  poly- 
gamy, which  they  rightly  hold  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  do  this,  by  exterminating  those  who 
practise  it ;  for  the  Zulu  has  little  craving  for  a  monogamous 
existence,  which — so  greatly  do  the  opinions  of  mankind  vary 
on  this  matter — he  considers  improper  and  immoral.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  question  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  it  here. 

With  the  outlines  of  the  early  history  of  Natal  most  readers 
will  have  some  acquaintance.  The  country  which  T'Chaka  swept 
with  his  besom  of  destruction  was  occupied  by  a  handful  of  ad- 
venturous Englishmen,  to  whom  he  granted  it  in  the  year  1824. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  other  grants  being  made  of  the 
same  land,  notably  that  by  Dingaan,  T'Chaka's  successor,  to 
Retief,  the  Boer  leader.  Subsequently  to  the  occupation  of  Natal 
by  Englishmen,  the  Boers,  dissatisfied  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  by  the  Home  Government,  trekked  from  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1836  to  find  a  new  home  far  from  the  British  flag.  In 
due  course  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Zulus,  then  ruled 
over  by  Dingaan,  T'Chaka's  brother,  and  there  followed  a  series 
of  sanguinary  combats  and  massacres.  Retief  and  his  company 
were  treacherously  slaughtered  by  Dingaan  in  February  1838, 
immediately  after  receiving  from  him  a  grant  of  Natal  to  be  their 
"everlasting  property."  Following  on  this  massacre,  Dingaan 
despatched  impis,  or  regiments,  to  make  a  sweep  of  the  emigrant 
farmers,  and  some  five  hundred  people  were  slain,  including  many 
women  and  children,  in  the  Weenen  district  of  Natal.  The  name 
Weenen,  or  "  weeping,"  commemorates  their  slaughter  for  ever. 
Thereon  the  Boers,  collecting  their  forces,  and  assisted  by  Panda, 
the  brother  of  Dingaan  and  T'Chaka,  fell  upon  Dingaan,  and,  by 
the  help  of  their  firearms,  defeated  him  in  several  battles  with 
great  carnage  ;  till  in  the  end  they  drove  him  to  a  miserable  but 
well-deserved  death  in  Swaziland,  and  established  Panda  as  his 
successor.  After  this  event  the  emigrant  Boers  took  possession 
of  Natal,  and  declared  their  independence,  which,  subsequently 
to  its  accustomed  vacillations,  the  Home  Government  declined  to 
recognize.  In  1842  Captain  Smith  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
occupy  Natal  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  The  results  were  dis- 
astrous. Captain  Smith  was  defeated  by  the  Boers  at  Congela,  and, 
together  with  his  force,  was  reduced  to  great  extremities,  till  in 
the  end  relief  arrived  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cloete.  Finally,  Natal  became  British  territory,  and  the  majority 
of  the  emigrant  Boers  trekked  over  the  Drakensberg  to  dwell  in 
the  South  African  Republic,  where,  as  this  generation  of  English- 
men has  bitter  reason  to  know,  the  story  was  to  be  repeated  in  due 
course,  with  even  more  disastrous  results  to  the  honour  of  our 
name  and  flag.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  here  the  opinion 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Champion,  an  early  missionary  in  Zululand,  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  Boer  race.  On  the  9th  April,  1838,  he 
writes : — 

As  to  the  Boers,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  what  I  think  about 
them  as  a  field  of  labour.  God  is  making  use  of  them  as  a  scourge 
of  the  natives;  and  perhaps  when  they  have  accomplished  this,  thev 
will  be  the  mutual  scourges  of  each  other.  Their  ignorance,  their  parties, 
their  ungodliness,  make  it  improbable  that  they  can  unite  in  any  good 
form  of  government.  Far  less  are  they  prepared  for  independence  than  the 
worst  of  the  South  American  States. 

There  is  truth  in  this,  though  the  truth  admits  of  qualification.  If 
only  successive  English  Governments  would  have  recognized  that 
in  South  Africa  they  had  a  great  opportunity  and  a  duty  to  fulfil, 
the  history  of  that  country  would  not  be  what  it  is  to-day,  a  long 
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record  of  bloodshed  and  blunders  and,  for  us,  of  national  humilia- 
tion. It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Although  in  our  wanton  folly  we 
have  thrown  away  the  richest  portion  of  Hie  richest  country  in 
the  world,  a  country  that  before  many  generations  are  over  may 
surpass  Great  Britain  itself  in  wealth  and  importance,  although 
in  their  terror  of  responsibility  our  party  leaders  have  time  on 
time  truckled  and  shuttled  and  run  away,  dragging  our  flag  into 
the  dirt  and  making  our  name  a  mockery  to  black  and  white — it 
is  not  yet  too  late.  Circumstances  have  befriended  us,  little  as  we 
deserve  it.  Much  still  remains  to  us,  and  much  may  still  be  re- 
gained. And  yet  will  it  be  regained  ?  Will  not  the  Colonial 
Office  still  cling  to  its  ancient  policy,  of  which  the  certain  fruits 
are  disaster  and  disgrace  ?  Even  now  we  hear  rumours  of  an 
intention  to  surrender  Swaziland  to  the  Boers.  They  seem  in- 
credible ;  but  with  past  examples  before  our  eyes,  with  the 
Transvaal  gone  and  Zululand  dismembered — who  shall  say  that 
they  are  not  true  ?  And  if  they  are  true  ;  if  in  the  face  of 
prudence,  policy,  and  profit  these  things  are  to  be  done,  and  that 
by  statesmen  of  the  Conservative  party,  what  is  there  more  to  say  ? 
Let  us  fold  our  hands  once  more  and  practise  resignation,  a  virtue 
of  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  latterly  stood  much 
in  need.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  all  who  would  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  future  from  the  teachings  of  the  past  to  care- 
fully study  Mr.  Bird's  elaborate  historical  compilation. 


CROMER,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

TO  narrate  the  history  of  a  parish  possessing  no  particular 
historical  associations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  read- 
able book  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Those  personally 
acquainted  with  the  locality  will  probably  care  to  possess  the 
volume,  whether  it  be  interesting  or  not  ;  but  even  they  will 
scarcely  have  the  patience  to  read  through  a  congeries  of 
antiquarian  lore,  unless  it  be  digested  and  presented  to  them  in  a 
form  capable  of  easy  assimilation.  Yet  the  history  of  even  the 
most  insignificant  place  which  has  possessed  a  continuity  of 
separate  existence  for  several  centuries  must  necessarily  contain 
a  good  deal  that  is  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  and  much 
more  that  is  instructive  to  the  student  of  men  and  manners.  A 
mere  guide-book,  dealing  only  with  the  present  aspect  of  things, 
will  not  afford  this  ;  it  is  necessary  to  go  beneath  the  surface,  to 
exhume  long-forgotten  scraps  of  information,  to  piece  them 
together,  and  thus  re-forge  from  materials  insignificant  in  them- 
selves the  broken  chain  of  story  which  connects  the  present  with 
the  past.  Many  a  side-light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  general 
history  of  our  country  :  many  an  institution  now  fallen  into 
oblivion  will  afford  evidence  that  our  ancestors  exercised  and 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  local  self-government  which  we  flatter 
ourselvefe  that  we  are  now  creating  for  the  first  time.  When 
Guilds  flourished  there  was  no  Poor-Law  and  no  need  for  one. 
Bach  craft  or  mystery  looked  to  the  honesty  and  fair  dealing  of 
its  members  without  the  necessity  of  an  Adulteration  Act  :  the 
Homage  of  the  Manor  acting  in  Court  Leet  was  an  effectual 
equivalent  for  Petty  Sessions,  while  the  Hue  and  Cry  against 
offenders  efficiently  anticipated  the  services  of  the  County 
Police. 

Mr.  Walter  Rye's  Cromer,  Past  and  Present,  besides  being  a 
complete  monograph  of  that  place,  is  issued  as  a  sample  of  his 
projected  History  of  North  Erpingham,  the  hundred  in  which 
Cromer  is  situated.  Of  this  projected  work  Mr.  Rye  has  already 
laid  the  foundations  by  printing  some  years  ago  a  considerable 
amount  of  "Rough  Materials  "  for  the  history  of  this  hundred. 
He  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  in  mind  the  contents  of 
a  mass  of  un-indexed  notes,  and  he  therefore  wisely  ventured  on 
a  new  departure  in  topography — namely,  to  print  and  index  all 
his  material  first,  just  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  then  to  begin  to 
write  his  history  under  separate  parishes.  The  present  volume, 
built  on  this  sure  foundation,  may  be  regarded  as  a  corner-stone 
of  that  History  of  Norfolk  which  some  future  historian  of  the 
county  will,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Rye's  labours,  be  very  much  more 
easily  and  surely  enabled  to  construct.  Mr.  Bye's  method  is  as 
exhaustn e  as  the  industry  of  one  single  individual  can  well  be 
expected  t)  employ.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  has 
gone  in  every  instance  to  original  sources  for  his  information  ;  he 
asserts  that  this  is  the  first  history  of  any  parish  in  England  to 
contain  (i)  Notes  of  every  Inscription  in  its  church  and  church- 
vard  ;  (2)  Notes  of  every  Foot  of  Fine ;  (3)  References  to  every 
will;  and  (4)  Transcripts  of  every  Subsidy  Roll  and  Poll  Book 
which  relates  to  the  parish.  Nearly  half  of  the  volume,  conse- 
quently, consists  of  these  matters  in  full  detail,  relegated  very 
properly  to  a  series  of  appendices.  That  his  readers  will  wade 
through  this  mass  of  names  even  Mr.  Rye  himself  can  hardly 
expect;  but  there  they  are,  brought  together  by  patient  toil,  and 
available  for  reference  to  all  future  time.  The  few  who  have 
occasion  to  consult  them  will  certainly  be  grateful  for  the  dili- 
gence which  has  placed  them  on  record  ;  the  many,  who  have  no 
such  interest,  should  at  least  appreciate  the  labour  spent  upon 
them. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Cromer  Mr.  Rye  seeks  to  account 
for  by  his  favourite  theory,  true  enough  in  many  instances,  that 
most  Norfolk  villages  took  their  names  from  reminiscences  of  the 
homes  of  Danish  or  Norse  settlers    To  this  particular  instance 
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the  theory  seems  singularly  ill  adapted ;  for,  even  on  Mr.  Rye's 
own  showing,  the  name  does  not  emerge  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Conquest.  Along  this  sandy  Norfolk  coast,  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  north-easterly  gales,  with  no  land  between  it  and 
the  North  Pole,  the  North  Sea  has  sliced  away  many  an  acre  of 
good  ground.  Some  villages,  and  even  towns,  have  partially, 
some  have  entirely,  disappeared  from  the  map.  To  the  east  of 
Cromer,  Eccles  Church,  half  buried  in  sand,  stands  on  the  present 
sea-beach,  whilst  so  much  of  the  parish  has  been  washed  away, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  annex  the  remnant  to  its 
adjacent  neighbour.  Still  further  down  the  coast,  Dunwich, 
once  the  largest  city  in  East  Anglia,  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  populous  enough  to  contribute  eleven  ships  of  war 
to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  has  now  dwindled  to  an  insignificant 
village.  Off  Cromer  the  sea  now  rolls  over  the  lost  town  of 
Shipden,  and  the  remains  of  its  church  tower,  known  as  the 
"  Church  Rock,"  are  a  danger  to  fishermen.  Whether  Shipden 
and  Cromer  were  identical  or  were  two  separate;  places,  and, 
if  so,  which  was  which,  Mr.  Rye  is  unable  to  determine,  but  at 
any  rate  there  were  two  separate  churches.  In  Domesday  only 
the  name  of  Shipden  occurs,  that  of  Cromer  first  appearing  in 
1262.  A  hundred  years  later  we  hear  of  the  merchants  and 
fishermen  of  Cromer,  but  as  late  as  1426  the  fair  and  market 
were  renewed  under  the  name  of  Shipden.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  form  Shipden,  alias  Cromer,  appears, 
and  Shipden  by  itself  gradually  falls  out,  and  finally  disappears 
altogether.  Under  one  name  or  the  other  the  place  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
It  was  governed  by  bailiffs  of  its  own,  just  as  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth were  until  t.hey  exchanged  the  title  of  their  chief  muni- 
cipal officer  for  that  of  mayor.  Fishery  was  naturally  the 
principal  business  of  the  Cromer  traders,  but  the  Patent  Rolls 
show  that  they  also  exported  corn,  falcons,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
that  their  imports  included  salt,  timber,  coal,  pitch,  oil,  and  wine. 
To  Robert  Bacon,  a  mariner  of  Cromer,  is  ascribed  the  re-dis- 
covery of  Iceland  for  trading  purposes ;  and  the  same  bold  sea- 
man is  said  to  have  captured  James,  son  of  Robert,  King  of  Scots, 
while  driven  ashore  near  here  by  stress  of  weather,  in  1405,  on 
a  voyage  from  Scotland  to  France.  Considerable  sums  were  spent 
by  the  inhabitants  in  making  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  a 
pier  for  the  protection  of  ships  in  their  haven;  Richard  II. 
granted  to  them  the  right  of  levying  certain  duties  for  five  years 
on  all  merchandize  coming  into  their  port,  in  aid  of  such  a  pier. 
John  Sparks,  in  1483,  left  a  legacy  to  place  great  stones  to  form 
a  breakwater  against  the  pier;  in  his  will  he  refers  to  his 
cottage,  called  "  Bloberhous,"  which  Mr.  Rye  thinks  may  in- 
dicate that  there  was  some  whaling  going  on  from  the  place. 
Mr.  Rye  quotes  twenty-three  other  wills  from  inhabitants  who 
left  money  towards  "  the  reparacon  of  the  fabric  of  le  pere.'' 
Cromer  furnished  to  London  two  Lord  Mayors,  who  did  not 
forget  their  native  place;  the  first,  William  Crowmere,  left 
a  legacy  towards  gilding  its  high  altar;  the  second,  Bartho- 
lomew Rede,  who  was  a  great  goldsmith  and  Lord  Mayor 
in  1502,  founded  the  free  school  here,  still  managed  by  the  Gold- 
smiths'Company.  In  1528  no  less  than  thirty  trading  ships  are 
mentioned  as  coming  from  Cromer.  In  spite  of  all  the  money 
spent  upon  it  the  pier  had  in  Elizabeth's  reign  fallen  into  decay 
owing  to  the  "  rages  and  surges  of  the  sea,"  and  that  Queen  granted 
Letters  Patent  to  the  inhabitants  to  export  20,000  quarters  of 
corn  for  its  repair,  a  privilege  the  exercise  of  which  led  to  consi- 
derable litigation.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  trade  of 
Cromer  gradually  fell  off,  its  decay  being  accelerated  by  the 
ravages  of  Dunkirkers  and  Dutchmen  ;  pier  after  pier  was  washed 
away  ;  even  a  lighthouse,  built  in  17 19,  had  to  be  replaced  in  little 
more  than  a  century  by  one  built  further  inland.  Mr.  Rye  gives 
us  glimpses  of  affrays  with  smugglers,  and  even  of  wrecking, 
during  the  last  century ;  before  its  close  the  port  had  entirely 
disappeared,  though  a  small  beaching  trade  in  coal  and  timber 
was  carried  on  until  late  years ;  now  even  that  has  been 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  opening  of  the  railway,  and 
nothing  remains  to  represent  its  former  commercial  glories 
except  lodging  houses  and  Cromer  crabs.  As  a  watering- 
place  Cromer  has  been  frequented  for  about  a  hundred  years, 
and  until  quite  recently  it  enjoyed  the  charm  of  being  un- 
disturbed by  any  railway.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
repute  by  the  Norwich  bankers,  the  Gurneys,  an  acquisitive  and 
prolific  family,  of  whom  Mr.  Rye  records  that  in  1793  two  mem- 
bers, a  brother  and  sister,  had  between  them  twenty-two 
children  who  used  to  stand  in  a  row  on  the  shore.  The  same 
clan  still  throng  the  beach,  and,  with  the  allied  families  of 
Barclay,  Bivkbeck,  Hoare,  and  Buxton,  form  a  sort  of  close 
corporation,  holding  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  quiet 
watering-place.  A  pedigree,  showing  some  of  their  inter- 
marriages, is  inserted  by  Mr.  Rye  as  an  ethnological  curiosity. 
It  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Rye's  favourite  pastime  of 
breaking  a  lance  with  pedigree-makers  ;  he  pours  out  the  vials  of 
his  scorn  on  the  "Record  of  the  House  of  (iournav,"  in  which 
the  late  Daniel  Gurney  sought  to  connect  his  Norwich  ancestors 
with  the  knightly  family  of  Norman  descent  formerly  resident  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  The  old  landed  families  that  once  owned 
the  four  different  Cromer  Manors,  whose  descent  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Rye, have  died  out,  or  left  the  neighbourhood.  The  de  Weylands, 
Pastons,  and  Arnolds  of  early  days  disappeared  long  ago;  the 
Wyndhams  and  Windhams— no  relations  to  each  other — of  more 
recent  years,  have  also  gone,  and  their  very  names  are  hardly 
remembered.    Even  the  church  now  contains  but  few  memorials 
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of  the  former  lords  of  the  soil,  though  the  coat-nrmour  formerly 
in  the  windows  and  elsewhere,  of  which  contemporary  records 
happily  exist,  must  have  heen  of  great  interest.  The  church  is 
worthy  of  the  full  and  well-illustrated  description  which  Mr.  Rye 
lias  lovingly  devoted  to  it.  Erected  on  the  foundations  of  an 
earlier  edifice,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Early  Perpendicular  work 
with  a  tower  of  singular  beauty,  built  of  that  squared  Hint-work, 
so  well  adapted  to  resist  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  salt- 
laden  blasts  of  the  North  Sea.  The  striking  uniformity  of  the 
general  design  shows  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  one  mind  ; 
while  elaboratelv  ornamented  stone-work,  let  into  the  flint,  with 
endless  variations  never  exactly  repeated,  gives  richness  and 
diversity  to  the  whole  fabric.  Formerly,  as  is  evidenced  by 
repeated  bequests  in  old  wills  cited  by  Mr.  Rye,  the  church  was 
rich  in  shrines  and  chapels,  each  devoted  to  some  saint  or  to  the 
uses  of  some  guild.  These  were  swept  away  by  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  chapels,  no  longer  wanted  for  their  original  pur- 
pose, were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  The  chancel  was 
unfortunately  blown  up,  for  want  of  means  to  repair  it,  in  1 68 1  ; 
but  the  present  inhabitants  have  nobly  come  forward  with  large 
sums  for  its  restoration,  and  the  profits  of  the  volume  under 
review  are  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  this  purpose. 


PROFESSOR  J.  COOK  WILSON'S  EXPLANATION.* 

rTIJEna  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  is  one  of 
-A-  those  pieces  of  personal  polemic  which  will,  we  suppose,  from 
time  to  time  be  written  and  published,  but  for  which  it  is  to  be 
wished,  in  the  interest  not  least  of  their  authors,  that  they  may 
be  as  soon  as  possible  forgotten.  To  notice  them  is  an  ungrate- 
ful task;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  position  of  the  assailant 
and  the  assailed  will  secure  for  the  dispute  some  passing  notoriety, 
silence  is  useless  and  may  be  misleading.  And  so  we  must  say 
our  say. 

In  the  Classical  Review  for  March  1889  was  published  a  hostile 
review  by  Professor  "Wilson  of  the  edition  of  Plato's  Timaus 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Archer-Hind.  The  review  was  not  merely  adverse, 
but,  according  to  the  strict  and  distinctive  meaning  of  the  words, 
a  hostile  review.  It  impugned  not  only  the  views  of  the  editor 
as  an  exponent  of  Plato,  but  also  his  character  as  a  man.  We 
ask  particular  attention  to  this  point,  because  it  is  vital.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  editor  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  credit  for 
originality  in  respect  of  work  which  was  not  his  own,  and  this 
not  rarely  or  inadvertently,  but  constantly  and  on  purpose.  It 
was  also  alleged,  but  incidentally  rather,  and  as  subsidiary  to  the 
other  charge,  that  the  editor  habitually  depreciated  his  pre- 
decessors. We  are  trying  at  present  simply  to  state  an  issue  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Professor  "Wilson  (whom,  once  for  all,  we 
entirely  acquit  of  dishonesty  or  bad  motives)  would  not  deny 
that  he  made  and  makes  these  allegations. 

Now  this  charge  is  a  moral  charge,  the  gravest,  perhaps,  which 
can  be  laid  against  a  man  in  the  quality  of  a  scholar.  It  is 
always  held,  and  the  life  of  a  student  would  be  intolerable  if  it 
were"  held  otherwise,  that  between  such  a  charge  and  any  dispute 
on  matters  of  knowledge  or  opinion  the  line  should  be  firmly 
drawn  and  strictly  kept.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  editor  in  his  answer  (Classical  Review,  April  1889)  dis- 
tinguished the  accusation  from  the  objections  in  the  broadest 
possible  way,  bv  replying  to  the  accusation  only.  lie  denied  the 
charge  with  indignation,  and  denied  also  that  there  was  any  evidence 
for  it,  taking  one  or  two  specific  illustrations  to  show  what  sort 
of  evidence  was  alleged.  The  present  pamphlet  is  a  rejoinder  to 
tibia  reply. 

Now,  as  we  understand,  it  is  not  contended  by  the  critic  that 
the  editor  in  his  reply  selected  unfair  or  disadvantageous  spe- 
cimens of  the  evidence.  He  adduces  in  this  pamphlet  much 
fresh  matter  of  the  same  kind  as  the  original,  but  he  also  replies 
to  the  editor  with  complete  confidence  on  the  chosen  issues.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  therefore,  and  certainly  it  is  our  own  opinion, 
that  these  cases  are  fairly  typical.  We  will  consider  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Archer-Hind  introduces  his  note  on  Plato's  theory  of  re- 
spiration with  the  following  remarks  (p.  291): — 

An  important  light,  however,  is  thrown  upon  it  [the  theory]  bv  a  frag- 
ment of  Union's  treatise  on  the  Timaus  which  deals  with  this  passage- 
This  fragment,  which  was  previously  known  only  in  an  imperfect  Latin 
translation,  was  found  by  M.  Daremberg  in  the  Paris  Library,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1848.  On  Galen's  commentary  the  ensuing  explanation 
is  based  :I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that  it  fully  clears  up  statements 
which  Galen  himself  declares  to  be  &vavor,T6.  t«  «ai  iuapijra. 

Thereupon  the  critic  accused  the  editor  of  "  giving  the  reader 
the  impression  that  he  has  done  a  piece  of  original  and  meritorious 
research,"  and  again  in  this  pamphlet  complains  of  the  appearance 
of  originality  and  discovery  which  the  editor  contrives  to  give  his 
notes  here."  Now,  before  touching  any  details,  let  us  ask  where 
in  the  above  passage  the  editor  makes  any  claim  to  merit  at  all  ? 
Does  he  claim  to  have  given  the  true  explanation  of  Plato?  On 
the  contrary,  he  thinks  the  explanation  inadequate.  Hoes  he 
claim  that  the  incomplete  explanation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  his 
own?  The  "  important  light,"'  he  says,  comes  from  Galen.  Does  he 
claim  to  have  first  called  attention  to  the  document  ?  He  implies 
that  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  M.  Daremberg.    "What  is  the 
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"  meritorious  "  and  "  original  "  thing  which  the  editor  claims  to 
have  done  ?    Here  is  the  objection  of  the  critic  : — 

All  that  [the  editor]  gets  out  of  the  Greek  [of  Galen]  is  equally  clear  in 
the  Latin,  which  is  not  here  defective.  All  that  he  rightly  gets  out  of  it,  and 
even  the  illustrative  woodcut  (a  little  altered),  is  already  given  in  the  note 
and  translation  of  the  edition  used  (Daremberg's),  to  which  no  acknow- 
ledgment is  made.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  editor  has  read  the 
Latin  :  his  mistake  about  it  may  come  from  a  remark  of  Daremberg's. 
That  is  to  say,  the  editor  does  not  mention  that  M.  Daremberg, 
when  he  published  the  original  (J reek  of  Galen's  Commentary, 
also  translated  and  annotated  it ;  the  editor  writes  "  published  by 
him  in  1848,"  and  not  "published  by  him  with  a  translation  and 
commentary  in  1848  "  ;  and  the  critic  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  was  done  with  design,  in  order  that  the  editor  might  claim 
originality  for  getting  the  explanation  out  of  Galen.  Now  we 
would  ask  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  a  good  and  acute  reasoner 
when  he  gives  his  mind  fair  play,  to  consider  calmly  this  simple 
question: — If  Mr.  Archer-Hind  had  this  object  in  yiew,  what 
could  possibly  induce  him  to  mention  the  name  and  publication 
of  M.  Daremberg  at  all  ?  Professor  Wilson  says  (and  it  is  part 
of  his  grievance)  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  passage,  the  Latin 
translation  of  Galen  would  have  done  equally  well.  If  then 
Mr.  Archer-Hind  had  not  mentioned  the  publication  of  the 
Greek,  this  supposed  theft  from  M.  Daremberg  might  ac- 
tually have  been  committed,  and  this  might  have  been  done 
with  perfect  security  and  without  any  chance  of  conviction. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  to  point  out  a  consideration  so  obvi- 
ous ;  and  we  are  something  more  than  ashamed  that,  upon 
evidence  of  which  this  is  a  not  unfavourable  specimen,  one  Eng- 
lish scholar  of  high  standing  should  have  attacked  the  reputation 
of  another.  From  the  critic's  elaborate  statement  (eleven  pages 
long)  of  the  facts  concerning  this  matter  we  gather  the  same 
general  impression  as  from  the'  editor's  brief  summary,  that 
Galen's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
that  any  one  who  paid  attention  to  Galen's  commentary  might 
know  what  Galen's  explanation  was,  but  that,  as  a  fact,  until  the 
publication  of  the  Greek  by  M.  Daremberg,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  Galen's  commentary,  owing  to  the  general  defectiveness 
of  the  Latin  translation.  The  real  service  of  M.  Daremberg,  in  re- 
lation to  this  particular  passage,  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
that  which  the  editor  ascribes  to  him  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise — 
if,  in  reality,  Mr.  Archer-Hind  could  not  or  would  not  have  read 
the  commentary  as  he  does,  without  the  assistance  of  M.  Darem- 
berg's notes — it  would  still  be  manifestly  absurd  to  hold  that  he 
intentionally  misrepresented  a  service  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  and  safe  to  ignore. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  well  illustrates  the  wearisome 
futility  of  these  captious  controversies,  that  neither  the  critic  in 
his  review,  nor  the  editor  in  his  reply,  nor  the  critic  again  in  his 
pamphlet,  makes  a  perfectly  proper  representation  of  the  note  about 
which  all  this  pother  is  raised.  The  quotations  stop  at  the  word 
"  based,"  omitting  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  which,  nevertheless, 
deeply  affects  the  general  colour  of  the  statement  by  showing 
that  the  explanation  which  follows  does  not  content  the  editor, 
and  therefore  that  he  cannot  have  wished  to  claim  particular 
"  merit  "  in  connexion  with  it.  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  it  is  true,  was 
at  liberty  to  omit  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  if  he  pleased, 
since  it  makes  for  him  ;  but  Professor  Wilson  should  have  quoted 
every  word,  and  the  more  so  as  he  comments  bitterly  upon  other 
omissions  in  the  editor's  quotation  of  the  note,  founding  upon  them 
fresh  charges  of  dishonesty.  We  found  no  charge  upon  Professor 
"Wilson's  omission;  it  is  a  mere  oversight,  and  not  important; 
but  it  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the  average  of  Professor  Wilson's 
evidence. 

To  follow  the  pamphlet  in  detail  we  have  neither  space  nor  in- 
clination. Speaking  broadly,  the  only  part  of  it  which  seems  to 
us  material  and  effective  for  the  present  purpose  of  justifying 
Professor  Wilson's  personal  attack  is  Part  I.  §  2,  in  which  the 
critic  shows  without  difficulty  that  the  editor  sometimes  speaks 
with  blamable  depreciation  and  asperity  of  his  predecessor 
Stallbaum..  This  is  true  ;  and  it  is  also  true  (as  we  observed  our- 
selves in  our  notice  of  the  edition)  that  Aristotle,  whom  the 
editor  does  not  like,  is  cited  and  criticized  not  always  in  the  tone 
which  is  desirable.  To  point  this  out  once  for  all  would  have 
been  just;  though  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  re- 
primand would  have  come  better  from  almost  any  other  preacher. 
Jiut  this  is  the  sum  of  the  editor's  offending,  and  it  might  have 
been  dismissed  in  one  sentence.  The  attempt  to  make  a  case 
against  him  out  of  his  relation  to  the  French  commentary  of 
Martin  (of  whom  he  speaks  with  positive  enthusiasm)  is  to  us 
altogether  incomprehensible.  And  with  regard  even  to  Stallbaum 
it  should  in  fairness  be  added  that  the  great  learning  and  industry 
of  Stallbaum,  which  the  editor  acknowledges,  are  combined  with 
certain  qualities  less  valuable  and  less  pleasing,  which,  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  himself  admits  (p.  7),  have  caused  his  general 
reputation  to  be  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  Where  many  have  been 
unfair,  Mr.  Archer-IIind,  who  in  matters  of  like  and  dislike  is  not 
a  guarded  writer,  has  rather  exaggerated  than  corrected  the  error. 
And  that  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

As  to  the  mass  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  the  common  staple  of 
criticism  and  controversy  ;  some  of  it  is  acute,  some  of  it 
is  interesting,  but  it  contributes  nothing,  so  far  as  we  see, 
to  the  justification  of  Professor  Wilson  for  the  tone  of  his 
review.  Certainly  some  plain  mistakes  are  pointed  out ;  there 
are  mistakes,  and  bad  mistakes,  in  every  book  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  such  negligence  or  of  such  ignorance  as  may 
properly  be  considered  a  literary  offence.    Indeed,  considering  the 
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position  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  we  are  inclined  to 
apologize  for  saying  so. 

Meanwhile,  neither  in  the  review  nor  in  the  pamphlet  have  we 
yet  any  adequate  criticism  at  all  upon  that  theory  respecting 
Plato's  philosophical  purpose  in  the  Timceus,  which,  as  he  who 
runs  may  read,  is  the  only  part  of  the  editor's  book  to  which  he 
attaches  much  importance.  Nor  is  there  any  praise  for  the 
translation,  which,  if  it  had  twice  as  many  errors  as  the  critic  tries 
to  make  out,  would  still  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
literary  work.  The  philosophical  criticism,  we  understand,  is 
still  to  come  and  may  still  be  useful.  But  Professor  Wilson  may 
be  assured  that,  unless  he  can  altogether  change  his  manner, 
nothing  that  he  writes  about  this  particular  matter  will  have 
that  weight  which  his  place  and  abilities  ought  to  command. 
"  A  nemesis,"  as  he  truly  says,  "  attends  this  treatment "  of  an 
adversary  in  debate.  How  far  he  is  at  present  qualified  for 
judging  impartially  the  work  of  Mr.  Archer-Hind  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  instance.  In  the  original  review  he 
charged  the  editor  with  an  elementary  mistake  in  Greek 
accidence  upon  "  circumstantial  evidence  "  derived  from  a  com- 
parison between  one  of  the  notes  and  another  book.  This 
"  evidence,"  which  occupies  three  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  was  not 
stated  at  all  in  the  review,  and  could  not  possibly  be  guessed  from 
it.  The  editor  by  way  of  reply  simply  reprinted  his  note,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  else,  assuming  him  innocent  of  the  blunder, 
he  could  be  expected  to  do.  Under  these  circumstances  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  now  (p.  139)  actually  tries  to  distinguish  between 
the  form  of  the  editor's  protest  and  a  point-blank  denial  that  he 
made  the  mistake ! 

We  have  only  to  repeat  once  more  that  we  make  no  accusation 
against  Professor  Wilson.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  come  honestly  by  his  convictions.  When  he 
is  ready  to  believe  the  same  of  others,  he  will  have  begun  to  be 
a  trustworthy  critic. 


THEATRICAL  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.* 

NOT  without  some  grudging  and  heartburning  can  an  Eng- 
lishman contrast  with  the  flood  of  light  that  illumines  the 
French  stage  the  meagre  information  he  possesses  with  regard  to 
that  of  his  own  country.  At  the  outset  there  is  comparatively 
little  of  which  to  complain.  Pepys  is  a  more  intelligent,  if  a 
less  voluminous,  commentator  on  stage  doings  than  Loret,  whose 
Muze  Historique  covers  a  period — 1650-1665 — almost  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Diary.  Colley  Cibber  and  Steele  are  admirable 
chroniclers  and  critics ;  and,  with  regard  to  later  days  even,  the 
famous  Account  of  the  English  Stage  of  Genest  is  worth  every 
stage  history  the  French  possess,  from  the  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  brothers  Parfaict  to  the  pleasing  summary  of  Hippoly  te  Lucas. 
No  such  influence  over  the  general  life  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  as  was  exercised  in  France  by  the  stage 
is,  however,  perceptible  in  England.  The  figure  of  Garrick  is 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  works  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  great  writers  of  his  epoch.  In  France  from 
Voltaire  to  Colle'  everybody  in  the  eighteenth  century  busied 
himself  with  the  stage.  An  actress,  when  persecuted  by  a  noble- 
man, sought  refuge  with  the  Sage  of  Ferney  ;  when  censured  by 
a  critic,  appealed  to  the  throne.  Appointments  to  the  Come'die 
Francaise  were  decided  in  State  Councils,  and  refusal  to  sing  at 
the  Opera  was  dealt  with  by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  French  literature 
overflows  with  descriptions  of  actors  and  their  doings,  and  the 
task  of  writing  history  from  dramatic  and  histrionic  records  has 
in  France  been  more  than  once  accomplished.  Up  to  present 
days  the  same  thing  has  prevailed,  and  the  actress  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  France. 

In  his  Idols  of  the  French  Stage  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  gives 
biographies  of  French  actresses,  principally  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  opens  in  the  previous  century  with  a  life 
of  Armande  Bejard,  the  wife  of  Moliere,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
second  volume  he  supplies  sketches  of  Rachel  and  of  Mine. 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  remaining  lives,  however,  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  principally,  indeed,  to  that  period  of 
theatrical  activity  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution. 

To  the  English  reader  most  of  the  information  Mr.  Edwards 
supplies  will  probably  be  new.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  con- 
cerned, fairly  trustworthy.  The  volumes  are,  however,  defaced 
by  an  almost  incredible  number  of  misprints.  Occurring  as  they 
do  principally  in  French  words,  these  mistakes  are  especially 
\infortunate,  seeing  that  they  encourage  the  heresy  sometimes 
heard  from  Frenchmen  that  our  ignorance  of  French  is  commen- 
surate with  their  ignorance  of  English.  A  few  of  them  are  indi- 
cated in  a  Table  of  Errata,  which,  however,  only  appears  in 
connexion  with  the  first  volume.  In  this  table  are  noted  such  pre- 
posterous errors  as  "cete"  for  cette,  "  noins"  for  moins,  "  Ju'  "  for 
Qu',  and  "abbe6s"  for  abbes.  In  the  first  quotation,  however, 
from  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  are  two  mistakes  which  render 
speeches  unintelligible ;  and  when  one  of  these  is  corrected  (?)  in 
the  Errata  another  error  is  substituted  for  that  indicated.  This 
occurs  on  the  eleventh  page  of  the  first  volume,  and  from  that 
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time  forward  there  are  few  consecutive  pages  without  a  serious 
mistake,  while  accents  are  thrown  about  almost  at  random.  That 
Mr.  Edwards  is  responsible  for  the  inaccuracies  which  abound  in 
his  volumes  is  not  to  be  supposed.  He  owes,  however,  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  reader  a  more  careful  supervision. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Wife  of  Moliere  "  Mr.  Edwards 
gives  an  account  of  several  actresses  belonging  to  the  troupe  of 
Moliere,  and  incidentally  of  Moliere  himself.  With  no  mention  of 
the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  upon  his  view,  he  speaks  of  Armande- 
Gre"sinde-Claire-Elizabeth  Bejard,  to  give  her  her  complement  of 
names,  as  the  sister  of  Madeleine  Bejard,  and  does  not  even 
mention  that,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  the  marriage  act  of 
Moliere,  discovered  in  1821  byBeffara,  a  relationship  even  closer — 
that  of  mother  and  child — has  been  assigned  them.  The  dis- 
honouring and  infamous  accusations  of  the  Memoire  pour  le  sieur 
Guichard  ( 1 676),  which  calls  Mile.  Moliere  "  orpheline  de  son  mari, 
veuve  de  son  pere,"  and  the  accusations  of  filomire  hypocondre 
(1670)  and  other  works,  are,  perhaps  wisely,  unindicated.  Quo- 
tations are,  however,  made  from  Lafameuse  Comedienne,  in  which 
the  worst  charges  are  supported. 

It  is  seldom  well  to  rake  up  buried  scandal,  if  only  for  the  fine 
reason  advanced  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  records  of  past 
offences  are  likely  to  embolden  timid  minds  to  imitation  or  re- 
petition. The  lives  of  eighteenth-century  French  actresses  con- 
stitute, however,  one  constant  record  of  intrigue,  and  to  separate 
the  stage  triumph  from  the  social  career  is  impossible.  In  words 
quoted  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Rachel  contrasts  the  good  housewife 
who,  troubled  with  domestic  affairs,  is  an  old  woman  at  forty, 
and  the  actress  who  preserves  her  juvenility,  having  "no  pre- 
occupation except  in  connexion  with  art  and  love,  two  fountains 
of  youth."  "  But,"  continues  Rachel,  "  I  am  almost  copying 
Brantome,  for  it  is  he  who  says  'Live  like  the  rose.  The  more 
a  flower  is  cultivated,  the  longer  it  lasts.'" 

The  longest  life  Mr.  Edwards  supplies  is  that  of  Sophie  Arnould, 
the  most  interesting  that  of  Mme.  Favart,  which  necessarily 
includes  some  account  of  her  husband.  For  these  and  for  the 
biographies  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Mile,  de  Camargo,  Made- 
line (sic)  Guimard,  Mme.  Dugazon,  Mme.  de  Saint-Huberty,  and 
Miles.  Olairon,  Contat,  and  Raucourt,  abundant  materials  are 
furnished  from  sources  English  as  well  as  French.  In  addition 
to  the  contemporary  memoirs  and  recollections,  MM.  de  Goncourt, 
Arsene  Houssaye,  and  others  have  diligently  collected  particulars 
concerning  these  princesses  or  goddesses  of  la  rampe.  In  the 
short  and  not  too  satisfactory  account  of  Mile.  Clairon  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  which  is  principally  occupied  with  her  own  story  con- 
cerning her  ghostly  visitations,  one  or  two  of  her  noble  letters 
written  to  Garrick,  and  included  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
correspondence,  might  with  advantage  have  been  used. 

Nominally  a  vindication  of  himself,  the  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  is,  in  its  present  form 
at  least,  a  life  of  Rachel.  From  the  four  delightful  volumes  of 
Les  Confessions,  published  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Vandam  has  taken 
enough  to  make  one  substantial  volume.  This  will,  perhaps,  be 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  English  reader,  who  has  to 
accept  a  rendering  all  unlike  the  original  of  the  criticisms,  the 
descriptions,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  indiscretions  of  M.  Houssaye. 
One  thing,  however,  the  translator  has  preserved — the  faith  in 
Romanticism  and  its  high  priests  by  which  M.  Houssaye  is  in- 
spired, and  the  profound  homage  he  paid  to  Rachel,  are  every- 
where apparent.  To  Rachel  he  owes  his  appointment  to  the 
direction  of  the  Comedie  Francaise ;  she  is  his  buckler  against 
the  assaults  to  which  he  is  constantly  exrjosed,  and  almost  the 
final  pages  of  Les  Confessions  are  occupied  with  a  vindication  of 
the  actress  in  a  short  wrangle  between  her  and  M.  Legouve. 

That  the  intimacy  between  M.  Houssaye  and  Rachel  was  good 
for  both  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  their  manifold  discouragements, 
neither  of  them  occupying  a  bed  of  roses,  they  turned  to  one 
another  for  support,  and  seldom  failed  to  find  it.  Indulgent  to 
her  caprices,  proud  of  her  genius,  and  devoted  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  her  fame,  he  was  a  counsellor  on  whom  she  could 
always  rely,  a  friend  who  never  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  had  only  to  hear  a  hint  that  his  resignation  was  imminent, 
and  no  Minister  was  safe  from  her  pursuit. 

For  the  great  institution  the  fortunes  of  which  he  directed 
during  seven  years  M.  Houssaye  has  the  warmest  admiration. 
His  imposition  upon  the  actors,  who  had  determined  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  was  keenly  contested  and  fiercely  resented.  If 
ever,  accordingly,  any  man  was  in  a  position  to  know  what 
anger  may  be  cherished  in  celestial  bosoms,  it  was  he.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  post  the  institution  was  practically  moribund. 
The  last  balance  showed  a  deficit  for  the  year  only  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  be  added  to  the  debt  weighing  on 
the  establishment.  So  neglected  were  the  representations  that 
the  greatest  company  of  actors  in  the  world  had  played  to  fifty- 
three  francs.  The  cashier  of  the  company  meanwhile  declared 
himself  unable  to  indicate  "  a  single  method  by  which  the 
management  could  obtain  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  francs  even  for 
a  single  hour."  A  firm  adherent  of  the  Romantic  school,  M. 
Houssaye  called  to  his  aid  its  chief  lights,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Theophile  Gautier,  and  so  forth. 
The  opposition  of  the  actors,  who  upon  his  entry  served  him  with 
an  injunction  to  abstain  from  exercising  the  functions  of  director, 
was  with  some  difficulty  confronted  and  overcome.  When  the 
soeiotaires  threatened  to  leave  the  Come'die  en  bloc,  he  simply 
bade  them  go,  promising  to  till  their  places  from  the  pension* 
naires,  who  at  that  time  included  Got,  Monrose,  Delaunay,  Mme, 
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Favart,  Miles.  Theric  and  Luther.  Mme.  Arnould-riessy  was 
coming  back  from  Russia.  Bressant,  Madeleine  Brohan,  and 
Mme.°Doche  were  within  reach,  and  the  company  he  vowed 
should  be  further  recruited  from  other  houses  by  Frederick, 
Bocage,  MeRngue,  and  Rouviere.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  schemes  of  secession  melted  into  thin  air,  and  that  not  a 
single  actor  fulfilled  his  threat.  Before  long,  indeed,  the  ma- 
jority was  on  the  side  of  the  director.  Samson  and  Beauvullet 
and  "others  of  the  company  were  dramatists  as  well  as  actors, 
and  their  plavs  were  in  the  same  category  as  those  of  \  iennet, 
Empis,  and  Mazeres,  with  whose  services  M.  Iloussaye  was 
anxious  to  dispense.  Strong  as  he  was,  the  new  director  was 
not  able  wholly  to  banish  the  old  school  of  dramatists.  Very 
far  is  he  from  supplying  a  record  of  the  pieces  produced  during 
his  tenure  of  the  direction.  This,  however,  is  obtainable  else- 
where. Not  a  few  of  the  pieces  in  question  are  by  members  of 
the  company  and  others  who  were  thrust  upon  the  management. 
A  leaven  of  high-class  literature  is,  however,  seen  from  the  first. 
Louison,  by  Alfred  de  Musset ;  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  by  Scribe 
and  Legouve  ;  Francois  le  Champi,  by  George  Sand  ;  and 
Gabrielle,  by  M.  Emile  Augier,  were  all  played  during  the  first 
season.  Charlotte  Corday,  by  Ponsard  ;  Le  C/tandelier,  by 
Musset ;  Les  Contes  de  la  Heine  de  Navarre,  by  Scribe  and  Legouve, 
were  among  the  triumphs  of  the  second.  Without  giving  a  com- 
plete list  of  pieces  of  importance  played  during  the  new  manage- 
ment, a  few  works  of  importance  may  be  mentioned.  These  com- 
prise Bataille  de  Dames;  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  of  Musset; 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere ;  Diane,  by  Augier  ;  Le  Bonhomme 
Jadis  of  Murger ;  Sullivan,  by  Melesville  ;  Lady  Tartuffe,  by 
Mme.  de  Girardin  ;  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,  taken  from  Balzac,  by 
Th.  Barriere ;  Mauprat,  by  George  Sand ;  La  Pierre  de  Touche 
of  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau  ;  La  Joie  fait  Peur ;  Peril  en  la 
Demeure,  by  Feuillet ;  and  Par  Droit  de  Conquete,  by  Legouve. 
The  result  of  this  change  of  programme  was  immediately  per- 
ceptible. On  the  nights  when  Rachel  did  not  act  the  receipts 
were  not  always  satisfactory,  and  Rosemonde,  by  Latour  de 
Saint-Ybars,  in  which  the  goddess  herself  appeared,  was  a  failure. 
As  M.  Iloussaye  points  out,  however,  the  revival  under  his 
management  was  instantaneous  and  lasting.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  instead  of  a  deficit,  there  was  a  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  divide  among  the  societaires.  His  vindication 
is,  indeed,  complete,  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  wave  of 
reaction,  he  had  to  yield  the  reins  to  M.  Empis,  actors  and 
actresses  were  as  eager  to  retain  his  services  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  to  dispense  with  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  is  brilliantly  told,  and  is 
illustrated  by  penetrative  criticism,  lively  anecdote,  and  vivid 
portraiture.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  are  painted  to  the  life,  and  their  relations 
and  proceedings  are  depicted  with  a  fidelity  that  in  some  cases  goes 
far  beyond  indiscretion.  Mr.  Yandam's  translation  is  fluent  and 
accurate,  but  a  little  too  familiar.  His  notes  are  few  and  excel- 
lent. In  this  case,  also,  the  mistakes  in  French  are  numerous. 
They  are  obvious  printer's  errors — Ilalery  for  Halevy,  Legier 
for  Ligier,  and  so  forth — but  are  none  the  less  deplorable. 


HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS.* 

OUCH  a  lucky-bag  of  varied  prizes  is  Walpole's  delightful 
kl5  correspondence  that  it  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  an  attractive  selection  from  its  pages.  But  it  is  not  by 
any  means  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Charles  Duke  Yonge  is  the 
properest  person  to  prepare  such  an  anthology,  still  less  to  edit  it. 
A  writer  who,  in  his  introductory  pages,  passes  typographical 
eccentricities  like  "  the  Chancel  lor  Maupe'on  "  and  "Marino  Faliere  " 
fails  to  inspire  that  initial  confidence  which  we  desire  to  feel  in 
a  fresh  cicerone.  Nor  are  we  reassured  when,  upon  further  pro- 
specting, we  come  upon  "  Tassom  "  for  "  Tassoni,"  "pansera"  for 
'•  panser,"  and  "  Vandreuel  "  for  "Yaudreuil."  No  doubt  these 
lapses  will  be  laid  to  the  count  of  the  much-enduring  printer, 
although  they  should  hardly  have  escaped  the  author  of  a  History 
of  France  and  biographer  of  Marie  Antoinette.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  to  "Lady  Mary  Montague "  (more  than  once),  and  "Mr. 
George  Coleman  "  ?  Furthermore,  what  does  Mr.  Yonge  mean  by 
talking  of  Mme  de  Sevign6's  letters  to  her  daughters?  One  would 
think  it  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  much-adored  Mme.  de 
Grignan  had  no  sisters.  If  we  turn  to  the  matter  more  especially 
in  hand.  Horace  Walpole  himself,  Mr.  Yonge  seems  equally  to  seek. 
He  is  obviously  under  the  impression  that  the  Memoirs  of  George 
II.  and  George  III.,  given  to  the  world  by  Lord  Holland  and  Sir 
Denis  le  Marchant,  were  published  during  their  author's  life-time, 
and  he  writes  as  if  he  thinks  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  the  Historic  Doul/ts  on  the  Life  and  Peign  of  Richard 
the  Third,  were  issued  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press.  His  criti- 
cal judgments  are  as  remarkable  as  his  facts.  He  is  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  certain  of  Walpole's  works,  that  "  not  one  is  devoid 
of  merit,"  and  that  two  of  them,  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  and 
the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  "  are  full  of  entertainment,  not  unmixed 
with  instruction."  Also  that  the  Mysterious  Mother  is  "admitted 
to  rank  high  for  vigorous  description  and  poetic  imagery."  This 
is  quite  in  the  worshipful  vein  of  Johnson's  "  Dick  Minim."  But 

*  Lttters  of  Horace  Wa'pole.  Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Duke 
Yonge,  M. A.    2  vo'3.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1889. 


how  shall  we  characterize  the  announcement  that  Gray  is  "  here- 
after to  achieve  a  poetical  immortality"?  And  what  is  Mr. 
Yonge's  authority  for  saying  that  Macaulay  was  "  unfit  to  shine  at 
the  tea-table  of  fashionable  ladies"?  Our  own  impression,  forti- 
fied by  recent  consultation  of  Trevelyan's  Life,  is,  that,  wherever 
there  was  an  audience,  Macaulay  was  fitted  to  lead  it  captive,  and 
that  it  mattered  little  whether  he  spoke  at  a  tea-table  or  a  dinner- 
table. 

As  regards  Mr.  Yonge's  editorial  notes,  it  is  difficult  to  divine 
upon  what  principle  they  have  been  compiled,  beyond  that  vene- 
rable one  known  as  a  propos  de  bottes.  If  the  first  object  of 
notes  is  to  afford  adequate  enlightenment  to  the  bewildered 
general  reader,  then  certainly  Mr.  Yonge's  do  not  attain  this 
standard.  Occasionally  they  are  compiled  from  Cunningham, 
with  variations  of  Mr.  Yonge's  own — as,  for  example,  when  he 
turns  "  Dodington,"  which  is  right,  into  "  Doddington,"  which  is 
wrong ;  sometimes  they  are  taken  verbatim  from  Wrright,  with- 
out that  formality  of  acknowledgment  which  Cunningham 
accords  to  him.  Sometimes  they  are  wholly  superfluous,  as 
when  we  are  treated  to  a  description  of  Walton's  Angler ;  some- 
times in  part,  as  when  we  are  apprised  that  Boswell  was  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  celebrated  biographer."  They  are  strongest  where  the 
editor  is  strongest,  upon  points  of  history,  and  especially  French 
history  and  biography,  which  are  seldom  allowed  to  pass.  Thus, 
while  the  note  about  Miss  Chudleigh  is  brief,  there  is  a  long  one 
about  Mile.  Clairon  ;  and,  although  Garrick's  first  appearances 
pass  without  comment,  there  is  more  than  a  page  of  small  print 
on  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais,  a  fact  which  signifi- 
cantly suggests  that  Mr.  Yonge  is,  above  all,  the  historian  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  that 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 

This  limitation  or  partiality  is  regrettable,  because  in  more  than 
one  case  annotation  is  absolutely  required.  We  could  forgive 
Mr.  Yonge  for  attempting  to  betray  us  into  the  belief  (vol.  ii.  p.  294)' 
that  Miss  Seward  was  the  author  of  the  riddle  on  the  letter  "  H  " 
if  he  had  only  made  some  sign  of  disapproval — were  it  but  to  have 
transcribed  Scott's  admirable  note  on  the  subject — at  AValpole's 
abominable  comments  (vol.  ii.  p.  56)  on  Swift's  relations  with 
Miss  Vanhomrigh.  For  such  an  editorial  protest  we  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  an  entire  essay  upon  Brunehault  or 
Mme.  de  Bouftlers. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  further  examples  of  Mr.  Y'onge's 
editorial  shortcomings.  Indeed,  upon  occasion,  he  himself  is  not 
unwilling  to  admit  them.  In  a  letter  to  the  Miss  Berrys,  dated 
June  1 79 1,  Walpole  speaks  of  "Hannah  Bonner,  my  impriniSe..' 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  Miss  More  had  written  a  poem  called 
Bishop  Bonner's  Ghost,  which  Walpole  had  printed  at  his  private 
press  in  1789.  Yet  Mr.  Yonge  annotates: — "Miss  Hannah 
More  is  meant ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  peculiar  cruelty  of  temper 
or  practice  entitled  her  to  the  name  of  Mary's  persecuting  and 
pitiless  bishop."  Upon  such  an  utterance  comment  is  needless. 
Mr.  Yonge,  in  short,  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  and  missed 
it.  A  skilful  and  discriminating  selection  from  Walpole's  letters, 
accompanied  by  notes  frequent  enough  to  smooth  all  difficulties, 
and  brief  enough  to  be  unobtrusive  as  interruptions,  would  have 
been  a  real  boon  to  many,  since  Cunningham's  excellent  edition, 
although  it  is  not  exhaustive,  is  in  nine  closely-printed  volumes. 
With  his  allotted  space  (two  octavo  volumes)  and  his  clear 
and  readable  type,  Mr.  Yonge  might  have  given  us  a  charming 
Christmas  present.  His  neglect  to  do  so  is  the  more  to- 
be  deplored  because  his  process  illustrations  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  some  of  his  portraits,  particularly  those  of  Horace,  of  his 
father  (after  Simon's  mezzotint),  and  of  Gray,  are  really  creditable 
as  illustrations. 


ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO  CAMBRIDGE* 

MESSRS.  JARROLD'S  Illustrated  Guide  to  Cambridge,  by 
a  Resident  M.A.,  is  a  handy  little  volume,  packed  full  of 
facts,  with  some  coarse  illustrations  and  the  most  illegible  map  it 
was  ever  our  ill  fortune  to  meet  with.  Cambridge,  as  the  author 
points  out,  was  originally  a  Roman  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cam,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  square  enclosure  can  st  ill  be  traced, 
though  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  "  entrenchments 
thrown  up  by  the  Roundheads  while  occupying  Cambridge " 
which,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  seen  near  Castle  Hill.  The  name 
of  the  river,  by  the  way,  is  probably  not  the  Celtic  "  Cam " 
(crooked),  the  root  which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  River  Camel 
in  Somerset,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  word  "  Cambridge  "  by  a 
mistaken  etymology,  as  though  the  name  of  the  town  meant, 
"  The  bridge  over  the  River  Cam,"  whereas  the  syllable  "  Cam" 
probably  contains,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  (si  fas  est  dicere)  tribe  who  had  here  their  burh.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  river  was  undoubtedly  "Grant."  Under  the 
head  of  "Fairs"  we  find  an  account  of  the  once  famous  Stourbridge 
Fair,  now  a  pathetic  shadow  of  its  former  self;  but  no  notice  of 
Midsummer  Fair,  or  of  how  Midsummer  Common  acquired  its 
name.  Pain  Peverell,  Robert  Courtheuse's  standard-bearer  in 
the  Holy  Land,  is  duly  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  Barnwell 
Abbey ;    but,  as   most  readers  of  guide-books  have  not  the' 
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Duchess  of  Cleveland's  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
we  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  add  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  married  the  daughter  of  the  Picot  who  built  Cambridge 
Castle,  and  that  when  FitzPicot  forfeited  the  great  Honour  of 
Brunne  in  Cambridgeshire,  Peverell  obtained  it,  and  founded 
Barnwell  Abbey,  into  which  he  introduced  thirty  monks,  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  his  age  at  the  time.  Camden,  in  a  passage 
which  no  Cambridge  guide-book  should  omit  to  quote,  tells  us 
how  Peverell  "  obtained  a  grant  of  Henry  I.  of  a  spot  of  ground 
without  the  Borrough  of  Cambridge  :  in  the  midst  of  it  were 
extraordinary  clear  fountains  or  wells,  called  Barnwell,  that  is, 
the  wells  of  children  or  barns ;  for  young  men  and  boys  met  here 
once  a  year,  upon  St.  John's  Eve,  for  wrestling  and  the  like 
youthful  exercises  us'd  in  England,  and  also  to  make  merry  with 
singing  and  other  musick.  By  this  concourse  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  met  here  in  sport,  it  grew  to  be  a  custom  for  a  great  many 
byers  and  sellers  to  repair  hither  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is  now 
commonly  call'd  Midsummer  Fair." 

The  clear  fountains  now  are  all  choked  with  mud,  the 
trees  by  the  river-side  have  all  been  cut  down,  and  the 
meadows  are  a  prey  to  the  speculative  builder  ;  but  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  has  taken  what 
remains  of  the  abbey  under  its  protection.  We  do  not  altogether 
think  that  architecture  seems  to  be  the  strong  point  of  the 
".  Resident  Trinity  M.A.,"  judging  from  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion which  he  expresses  for  Wilkins's  work  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  for  the  new  buildings  at  Pembroke,  which  have  been 
chosen  for  one  of  the  illustrations,  and  for  the  "  handsome  "  west 
portal  of  St.  Mary's ;  not  to  mention  his  description  of  the  florid 
new  Divinity  School  as  "  Early  English,"  while  the  "  Mar- 
guerites "  and  other  devices  on  St.  John's  Gate  are  worked  in 
plaster,  not  in  stone.  Wisely,  perhaps,  he  declines  to  decide  as  to 
the  derivation  of  "  Petty  Cury,"  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town ;  though  for  our  own  part  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
find  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  a  cookery-book  of  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  that  the  street,  like  the  "Rue  Malcuisinat"  in 
Jerusalem  under  the  Frankish  Kings,  was  in  medineval  times 
the  street  of  the  cookshops.  His  style  of  writing  is  not  always 
clear,  as  for  instance  : — "  Queens'  Lane  is  part  of  what  was 
formerly,  under  the  name  of  Milne  Street  or  Millestrete,  an  im- 
portant thoroughfare,  running  parallel  to  High  Street,  called 
afterwards  Trumpington  Street  and  University  Street,  right 
across  the  present  site  of  Kings,  past  Clare  and  Trinity  Hall, 
to  Trinity,  which  it  thus  connected  with  Silver  Street " ;  or 
"  St.  Edward's  church  .  .  .  has  been  the  auditorium  for  Chas. 
Simeon,  and  earlier,  no  less  a  one  than  Latimer."  In  his  account 
of  Madingley  we  read  that  "  the  Hall  .  .  .  has  a  fine  bit  of  old 
college  gateway  at  the  stables."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  "  Resident 
Trinity  M.A."  does  not  tell  us  to  what  college  it  originally  be- 
longed. The  brick  and  stone  church  which  stands  north  and  south 
on  the  Newmarket  Road  is  Christ  Church,  Barnwell,  not  St.  Paul's, 
as  stated.  Finally,  though  the  writer  speaks  of  Hobson  and 
his  conduit,  he  does  not  spare  a  word  of  description  for  one  of 
the  pleasantest  features  of  Cambridge — the  watercourses  which 
run  through  its  two  principal  streets.  Still,  in  spite  of  various 
shortcomings,  the  book  contains  much  information  which  will  be 
of  value  to  visitors  and  residents  alike. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  ENOCH  &  SONS  send  us  No.  1895  of  "  Collection 
Litolff,"  being  a  pianoforte  Album  of  "Morceaux  Celebres, 
par  P.  Tschaikowski."  It  is  a  charming  collection  of  pinnoforte 
compositions  of  the  thoroughly  Russian  or  Polish  genre  which  has 
become  so  deservedly  popular  ever  since  the  days  of  Chopin. 
These  works  demand  a  certain  amount  of  technique,  and  are  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  like  brilliant  music,  above  the 
average  of  the  ordinary  drawing-room  fireworks.  Enoch's  "  Dance 
Music,"  No.  4,  is  a  capital  shilling's-worth,  very  useful  for  its  purpose, 
and  has  been  well  selected  ;  as  is  also  No.  2  of  the  Kindergarten 
series,  a  compendium  of  easy  dance  music.  No.  3  of  the  same 
set  is  called  the  "  Children's  Sacred  Wreath,"  and  is  a  simple 
collection  of  sacred  songs  and  hymn  tunes  suitable  for  quite 
young  children.  A  waltz  called  "  Little  Gleaners,"  by  Otto 
Roeder,  is  printed  in  one  of  the  largest  music  types  that  we  have 
ever  seen  ;  the  subject  matches  the  type,  being  both  simple  and 
clear.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  waltz,  "  Fiddle  and  I,"  founded 
on  Goodeve's  popular  song  of  that  name.  Most  of  the  other 
music  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Enoch  is  printed  in  the  same  type, 
and  for  that  style  of  music,  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  play 
at  sight,  nothing  can  be  more  legible  and  clear.  "  Eldorado," 
also  a  waltz,  by  T.  Popplewell  Royle,  has  the  same  merit.  A 
comic  song,  by  Joseph  Roeckel,  called  "On  the  Zuyder  Zee,"  is 
sparkling,  and  strongly  to  be  recommended  as  not  being  in  the 
least  vulgar.  Another  song  of  his,  "The  Prima  Donna,"  is 
a  sensational  song,  which  we  do  not  so  much  like.  "  You  Sang 
to  Me,"  by  Milton  Welling,  is  pathetic  and  pretty.  "  Babylon," 
a  sacred  song  by  Michael  Watson,  is  one  of  the  class  modelled 
upon  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "  Lost  Chord "  (what  a  host  of 
songs  he  is  responsible  for !)  There  is  always  a  dramatic  ring 
about  them  that  makes  them  popular.  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
a  song  also  by  Mr.  Watson,  is  of  average  merit.  "  Thy  King," 
tay  Paul  Rodney,  is  a  sacred  song  of  an  effective  character.  A 


pretty,  unpretentious  song,  although  not  above  mediocrity,  called 
"  Our  Summer  Moon,"  by  Frank  L.  Moir,  brings  Messrs.  Enoch 
&  Sons'  list  to  a  close. 

Messrs.  E.  Aschenberg  &  Co.  send  us  a  collection  of  "  Handel's 
Choruses "  for  organ,  with  pedal  obbligato  arranged  by  Henry 
Smart.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  satisfactory  work ;  but  we 
should  like  several  great  choruses  that  have  been  omitted  to  be 
inserted  ;  perhaps  there  are  other  volumes  to  follow.  In  one  par- 
ticular we  entirely  object  to  the  work — namely,  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  choruses  are  mangled  and  only  parts  given.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  only  the  last  part  of  the  chorus  "  We  never  will 
bow  down,"  beginning  at  the  words  "  We  worship  God  alone," 
given,  whereas  the  splendour  of  this  last  part  entirely  depends 
upon  the  grand  contrast  with  the  first,  this  being  a  point  in  which 
Handel  is  particularly  great. 

From  Messrs.  Marriott  &  Williams  comes  a  collection  of  songs, 
music  by  Ferris  Tozer,  entitled  "  Oceana ;  or,  Echoes  from 
Afloat."  They  are  a  set  of  very  ordinary  simple  songs,  rather 
pretty,  but  nothing  in  the  music,  except  perhaps  the  last  four- 
part  song,  savours  of  the  sea. 

Messrs.  Woolhouse  &  Co.  send  a  valse,  "  Thoughts  of  Home," 
by  Fred  E.  Parsons,  arranged  for  military  band  by  Dan 
Godfrey,  Jun.  We  need  not  say  that  under  his  hands  it  is  all 
that  could  be  wished  of  the  kind.  The  clarionets  take  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unison  amongst  the  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  a  pretty  valse,  well  suited  for  a  wind  band.  We 
have  an  "  Intermezzo,"  by  G.  Saint  George,  Op.  23,  which  appa- 
rently is  arranged  in  many  forms,  our  copy  being  for  piano  and 
violin.  It  shows  his  accustomed  suavity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
and  ought  to  be  very  acceptable  to  performers  who  have  not 
acquired  any  great  proficiency. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Co.  send  a  "  March  of  the  Champions,"  by 
Felix  Burns.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  go  in  it,  so  much  so  that  we  wish 
some  of  the  parts  to  be  played  in  polka  time  to  dance  to.  "  Danse 
Americaine,"  by  George  Asch,  we  suppose  must  be  of  the 
schottische  genus.  It  is  very  graceful  and  taking,  and  for  a  work 
of  the  kind  is  above  the  average  in  originality.  "  Coraline," 
Intermezzo,  by  Theo  Bonheur,  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  first 
subject  for  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  "  Air  de  Louis  XIII." 
which  appeared  some  few  years  ago ;  the  other  parts  of  the  work 
are  even  more  hackneyed,  although  reminding  us  of  nothing  in 
particular.  "  Maypole  Revels,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  very 
suggestive  of  its  title,  and  we  should  recommend  it  to  those  who 
wish  to  practise  triplets  with  the  right  hand,  combining,  besides, 
a  certain  amount  of  tunefulness.  "Sunny  Spain"  is  a  song  by 
Oscar  Vane,  better  suited  for  a  valse  than  for  a  song ;  it  does 
appear  in  this  form,  arranged  by  J.  Warwick  Moore,  and  is  de- 
cidedly bright  and  pleasing.  "  Out  in  the  Storm,"  by  Cuthbert 
Vane,  is  one  of  those  so-called  dramatic  songs  which  give  great 
scope  for  variety  and  are  so  much  in  vogue.  This  one  gives 
opportunities  for  representing  a  storm,  the  calm  that  follows, 
safety,  and  the  almost  inevitable  prayer ;  in  its  way  it  is  effec- 
tive. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  BOOKLETS. 

ri^IIE  Christmas  card  has  probably  been  sufficiently  developed  ; 
J-  the  Christmas  booklet  appears  this  season  to  be  enlarging  its 
borders  in  several  respects,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  future. 
Both  descriptions  of  these  seasonable  offerings  are  issued  in 
abundance  and  variety  by  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner, 
whose  publications  this  year  are  marked,  as  heretofore,  by  excel- 
lent printing,  mounting,  and  harmonious  colours.  The  cards  are 
designed  by  adepts  in  the  art,  and  those  who  yearn  for  novelty  will 
find  it  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  the  cards.  Here  we  have  a  "  Happy 
Hand  " — a  pair  of  gloves ;  a  child's  worsted  socks,  cleverly 
simulated  ;  a  pair  of  boots ;  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruit ;  a  bandbox, 
and  other  ingenious  devices,  the  majority  of  them  with  verses  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Weatherley  thrown  in.  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson's  land- 
scapes are  charming.  Miss  Alice  L.  West,  whose  decorative  borders 
and  drawings  of  birds  are  admirable  ;  Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  who 
is  associated  with  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  in  a  series  of  attractive 
marine  subjects ;  Miss  A.  M.  Lockyer,  whose  drawings  of  cats 
and  kittens  are  as  diverting  as  ever — these  and  other  practised 
hands  have  produced  many  very  pretty  designs,  all  of  which  are 
reproduced,  and  mounted  in  excellent  style.  The  booklets  are 
mostly  dedicated  to  verse,  the  verse  of  Mr.  Weatherley — -who 
seems  to  be  the  Laureate  of  Christmas  card  publishers — and  the 
verse  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  whose  "  In  the  Harbour  "  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Langley's  clever  drawings  of  flsherfolk  and  their 
life.  A  booklet,  it  seems,  may  be  of  almost  any  dimensions, 
varying  from  three  inches  by  four  or  five  to  royal  Svo.  Thus  Mr. 
Tom  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson  provide  a  graceful  pictorial 
setting  to  the  pastoral  verse  of  Thomas  Lodge  and  other  Eliza- 
bethans on  a  scale  that  is  meet  for  exhibition  or  portfolio.  Verit- 
able booklets,  and  extremely  pretty  from  all  aspects,  arc  "The 
Silvery  Thames,"  by  Ernest  Wilson;  "Flower  Time."  "Hay- 
time  and  Harvest,"  "'Neath  Summer  Skies,"  and  other  miniature 
picture-books,  all  with  poems  and  illustrations  in  monochrome. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  booklets  for  children  is  Mr.  Weather- 
ley's  "  Happy  Children,"  with  illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  St. 
Clair  Simmons  and  Miss  Alice  West. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BESIDES  M.  Olinet,  whose  book  we  noticed  last  week,  almost 
all  the  more  prominent  novelists  of  France  have  got  ready 
each  his  or  her  volume  for  November  and  the  Paris  book  season. 
Mmn  "Henry  Oreville's  L'avenir  (I Aline  (l)  seems  to  us  a  good 
deal  above  the  level  of  its  author's  recent  work,  though  we  are 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  point  which  gives  it  interest  to  us  was 
intended  by  the  novelist.  Aline  is  the  daughter  of  a  professeur, 
who  dies  in  early  middle  age  and  leaves  his  wife  and  twelve- 
year-old  child  practically  penniless.  The  mother  (who  is 
affectionate  and  sentimental,  while  the  child  is  mistressful  and 
rather  hard)  accepts  after  many  misgivings  an  extremely  lucrative 
place  as  governess  in  Russia,  and  not  only  amasses  sufficient 
money  in  six  years  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  refuses 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  her  widowed  employer.  Meanwhile 
Aline  has  been  sheltered  by  a  lively  widow,  a  friend  of  her 
mother's.  Julienne  Breton  comes  home  to  find  the  widow 
anxious  to  rnarry  again,  and  Aline  a  very  satirical  young 
lady,  less  grateful  to  her  hostess  than  desirous  of  cutting  her 
out  with  an  enticing  young  financier.  The  rest  of  the  story 
need  not  be  told  ;  it  ends  well,  though  we  are  not  sure 
that  Aline's  husband  (no  matter  Avho  he  was)  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. A  stage  catastrophe  does  not  alter  nature.  Most  of 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  good  adopted-grandfather 
M.  Leroy  is  agreeable.  But  the  point  to  which  we  refer  is  con- 
tained in  a  scene  between  Aline  and  her  mother,  where  the 
former  demands  all  her  mother's  small  savings  (which  she  thinks 
larger  than  they  are)  as  ma  dot.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  some 
one  (we  forget  who  it  was)  expressed  his  hopes  that  this  dot 
system  might  be  introduced  into  England.  Mme.  Greville  has 
exposed  its  essential  ugliness  very  appositely.  Some  results 
of  our  own  system  are  not  pretty ;  but  it  can  hardly  lead  to  any- 
thing quite  so  loathsome  as  the  situation  of  a  young  woman — 
supported,  on  the  whole,  by  the  customs  and  practice  of  her 
society — expecting  her  mother  to  impoverish  herself  in  order  to 
induce  some  man  to  be  good  enough,  for  money  paid,  to  accept 
her,  the  young  woman's,  person. 

If  Mme.  Greville's  work  is  above  her  average,  M.  Duruy's  (2) 
is,  to  our  taste  at  least,  a  long  way  below  his.  It  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  an  account  of  the  last  days  and  death  of  Gambetta 
(who  is  called  Cost  alia)  thrown  into  novel  form,  and  provided 
with  suitable  explanations  of  what  has  been  generally  thought 
mysterious.  How  much  of  these  explanations  may  rest  upon 
actual  fact  which  is  not  public  property  we  do  not  know,  and  we 
do  not  care  :  but  the  selection  of  the  subject  at  all  seems  to  us 
not  so  much  in  doubtful  taste  as  in  taste  inimitably  and  execrably 
bad.  Nor  should  we  say  ourselves  that  the  execution  redeems 
the  conception.  M.  Duruy  can  hardly  write  otherwise  than 
forcibly  and  well ;  and  the  sketches  of  the  patient  mistress, 
Therese  Gauthier,  and  the  very  impatient  one,  Aurelie  Vidalin, 
with  her  son,  Marius  the  Parricide,  have  power.  But  the  per- 
vading defect  in  taste,  and  therefore  in  art,  mars  the  whole. 

M.  Duruy's  chief  rival  among  younger  novelists  has  been  some- 
what, though  not  wholly,  more  fortunate  in  L illusion  de  Florestan 
(3).  The  book  is  free  from  the  griminess  and  hardness  of  some 
of  M.  Rabusson's  work,  but  it  is  also  rather  thinner  than  most  of 
that  work.  Florestan  de  la  Garderie,  a  country-bred,  but  not 
particularly  virtuous,  young  man,  comes  to  Paris,  convinced  that 
the  Earthly  Paradise  is  to  be  found  in  a  liaison  with  some 
accomplished  Parisian  lady.  In  short,  he  has  the  old,  old  lesson 
of  Celle-ci  et  Celle-la  to  learn,  and  persists  in  learning  it,  despite 
the  admonitions  of  not  merely  an  Anglomaniac  and  sportmanlike 
uncle,  but  of  a  beautiful  English  or  half-English  widow,  Mabel 
Baroness  Gueyrard,  who  is  the  intimate  friend  of  his  chosen  lady 
1  love,  the  Marquise  de  Fossanges.  The  rest  who  knows  not  ? 
The  Marquise  is  quite  ready  to  betray  her  husband,  to  compro- 
mise  herself  with  Florestan,  to  spurn  the  not  wholly  disinterested 
admonitions  of  Mabel.  Florestan  is  as  ready  to  imitate  her  in  the 
last  respect.  But  whereas  he  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  ready  to  sail  "  a 
la  rive  fidele  oil  Ton  aime  toujours,"  he  finds  no  such  readiness  in 
his  mistress.  She  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  great  passion  for 
1  a  lover  is  as  absurd  and  impossible  as  great  passion  for  a  husband. 
"  Si  nous  etions  capables  d'aimer,  est-ce  que  nous  n'aimerions  pas 
nos  maris  ?  "  asks  she  of  Mabel.  Then  why  does  she  "  succumb  "  ? 
>  "  C'est  un  peu  affaire  de  perversity  ;  mais  surtout  de  distraction." 
"Wherein  it  may  be  feared  that  M.  Rabusson,  who  is  after  all  a 
rather  keen  observer  of  modern  society,  speaks  a  good  deal  of 
truth — of  truth  which  concerns  France  rather  more  than  England, 
but  both  countries  considerably.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
the  personages  whom  he  has  set  to  work  out  this  uncomfort- 
able but  not  uninteresting  thesis  lack  attraction.  Florestan  is 
a  young  fool,  without  the  freshness  which  ought  to  attach 
to  youthful  folly,  with  a  certain  amount  of  depravity  about 
him,  and  with  (to  Mabel)  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  bad 
[  manners.  Mme.  de  Fossanges  is  as  heartless  as  Millamant  pre- 
tended to  be,  without  Millamant's  charm  ;  the  uncle  Le  TIardouin 
;  is  Major  Pendennis  without  the  Major's  sap  and  humour ;  the 
husband  is  pitiable  only ;  and  Mabel  herself,  who  would  seem  to 
be  intended  to  give  the  foil  to  these,  is  allowed  to  be  in  question- 
1     able  situations. 

I   

(i)  L'avenir  d"  Aline.    Par  H.  Greville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(a)  Fin  de  rece.    Par  George  Duruy.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(3)  L'iUumm  de  Florestan.    Par  Henry  Rabusson.    Paris :  Calmann 

1  Le>j. 


We  perceive  strongly  in  Mme.  Bentzon's  Tentee  (4),  and  less 
strongly  in  the  shorter  story,  "  Faelle,"  which  eerves  as  make- 
weight, the  fault  which  has  marred  most  of  her  work — the  fault 
of  writing  from  books  instead  of  from  life.  Odette,  the  heroine  of 
Tentee,  is  a  Frenchwoman  who  has  married  an  Englishman,  and  the 
whole  of  the  English  part  is  pure  convention  ;  indeed,  we  think  we 
could  put  finger  on  the  English  book  (if  a  work  of  the  excellent. 
Ouida's  can  be  called  English)  which  has  chiefly  inspired  it.  Lord 
Melton,  and  Odette's  sisters-in-law,  Isa,  Maude,  and  Kate,  are  as 
much  alive  as  if  the  first-named  had  been  called  Lord  Boulingrog 
and  the  last  Miss  Ketty.  And,  though  of  course  we  speak  with 
more  hesitation  on  this  head,  the  French  characters  themselves 
seem  to  us  to  have  the  same  "  out-of-book  "  character,  the  same 
absence  of  spontaneity  and  nature.  Let  it,  however,  be  observed 
that  Hugh  Carlton,  the  English  painter,  plays  a  very  respectable 
part  in  "  Faelle,"  if  not  an  extremely  lifelike  one. 

There  is  never  any  need  of  reserve  or  comparison  or  allowance 
in  speaking  of  "FortuneV  A  man  is  born  or  he  is  not  born 
a  client  of  M.  du  Boisgobey.  If  he  is  not,  he  has  only  not  to 
attempt  to  read  him,  and  may  pass  him  by  with  a  cordial  and 
respectful  salutation.  If  he  is,  he  has  only  got  to  stick  to  his 
Fortune  and  his  Fortune  will  put  him  through.  We  have  not 
discerned  in  Marie  Bas-de-laine  (5)  any  features  distinguishing  it 
either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  from  other  "  ops  "  of  its 
prolific,  beneficent,  and  admirably  equal  author.  It  is  honest 
melodrama  in  novel  form.    "  And  what  for  no  ?  " 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  future  historian  of  the  Secession  war  in  the  United  States 
will  have  to  sift  and  select  from  an  enormous  mass  of 
material,  if  contributors  do  not  speedily  cease  from  their  labours. 
Unceasing  has  been  the  flow  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
From  all  quarters  the  instalments  come,  and  chiefly  from  those 
who  have  taken  active  parts  in  the  war  or  in  the  political 
movements  that  led  to  it.    When  makers  of  history  become 
writers  of  history,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  the  true 
historian  must  be  delayed.    The  hour  and  the  man  are  not 
yet.    In  Mr.  Eli  Thayer's  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade  (New 
York :  Harper  Brothers)  we  have  the  story  of  a  remarkable 
political  enterprise  told  at  length  by  its  originator.     The  book 
deals  with  the  oft-told  story  of  the  desperate  struggle  waged 
over  the  question  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  as  the  time  approached 
when  the  claim  of  the  Territory  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State 
or  a  slave  State  must  be  settled.    Mr.  Thayer's  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  final  settlement  that  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  "  Free  State  cause  "  was  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Company,  promoted  by  himself  and  others  of  the 
"  Free  Soil  "  party  in  Massachusetts.    By  this  bold  move,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  passing  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  re- 
pealed the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  there  was  established  the 
nucleus  of  what  became  eventually  a  formidable  colony  of  Anti- 
Slavery  men  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    It  was  a  genuine 
colonial  undertaking,  duly  legalized  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
equipped  with  means  for  building  schools,  churches,  saw-mills, 
and  other  civilizing  agents.    The  idea,  it  seems,  had  previously 
occurred  to  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who,  in  his  introduction 
to  Mr.  Thayer's  narrative,  declares  that  in  1845,  during  the 
early  days  of  Texas,  he  had  proposed  a  similar  migration  from 
the  North  to  that  territory,  a  kind  of  Maijrfloiuer  expedition,  an 
influx  of  New  England  "  Free  Soil "  patriots  that  should  purge 
Texas  and  save  it.    Mr.  Thayer  might,  we  think,  have  devoted  a 
little  more  space  to  the  history  of  these  self-expatriated  patriots 
and  the  progress  of  the  colony,  instead  of  filling  so  many  pages 
with  the  testimonials  of  friendly  politicians  like  Sumner,  and  the 
attacks  of  foes  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.    To  many  English 
readers  it  will  be  a  little  odd  to  note  that  Mr.  Thayer  reckons 
among  his  bitterest  opponents  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  Abolitionists  of  the  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  school. 
Mischievous  bigots  and  disunionists  he  styles  them,  and  certainly 
they  worked  him  and  his  cause  as  much  ill  in  press  and  on  plat- 
form as  the  fanatic  John  Brown,  of  whom  he  writes  with  refresh- 
ing candour,  did  in  the  Territory.    He  accepts  Garrison's  sneer 
that  there  was  not  one  "  Abolitionist  "  among  his  twenty  thousand 
colonists,  and  thanks  Heaven  for  it.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
Southerners  did  not  discriminate  nicely  between  the  Emigration 
Aid  Company  and  Abolitionists.    In  the  South  all  Anti-Slavery 
men  were  Abolitionists.    Mr.  Thayer  is  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  there  were  men  opposed  to  slavery  on  "  principle,"  though 
the  majority  were  moved  by  "  sentiment."    His  record,  with  all 
its  departures  from  strict  narrative  form,  is  full  of  interest.  To 
create  and  foster  public  opinion  in  the  North  was  of  course  the 
ordinary  expedient  of  a  politician  ;  to  import  it  manufactured  into 
Kansas  in  the  form  of  an  organized  colony  was  decidedly  an 
original  and  notable  achievement. 

iNn  more  delightful  book  can  be  cited  among  the  writings  of 
its  lamented  author  than  The  Brook  and  its  Banks,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood  (Religious  Tract  Society).  "  One  of  the  last  books," 
as  the  editorial  note  observes,  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of 
this  admirable  observer  and  excellent  writer.  There  is  some- 
thing akin  to  magic  in  the  power  that  transports  the  reader  in  a 
few  moments  to  the  running  water,  free  air  and  sunshine,  and 
the  not  less  pleasant  influence  of  a  sympathetic  companion.  The 

(4)  Tentee.    Par  Th.  Bentzon.    Paris  :  Calmann  LeVy. 

(5)  Marie  Bas-de-laine.    Par  Fortund  du  Boisgobey.    Pans  :  Plon. 
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charm  is  the  more  remarkable  because  no  writer  could  be  less 
given  to  description  as  exemplified  by  the  effusive  school  of 
writers.  Mr.  Wood  seldom  attempted  to  "  describe  "  the  habitats 
of  insects  or  birds,  yet  by  a  few  simple  touches  the  haunts  of 
water-fowl,  or  spider,  or  beetle,  are  painted  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness and  truth.  The  result,  in  the  present  volume,  is  a 
veritable  excursion  into  "  the  fairy  land  of  nature,"  illustrated  by 
many  beautiful  woodcuts.  We  have  a  curious  proof,  by  the 
way,  of  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  AVood's  works  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  pursue  natural  history  as  a  study  or 
recreation.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  author  remarks,  he  made  the 
statement,  printed  in  capital  letters,  "  Insects  never  grow."  The 
statement  is  repeated  at  p.  119  of  The  Brook  and  its  Banks, 
because  Mr.  Wood  continued  to  receive  letters  denying  the  fact. 
One  person  sent  him  several  humble  bees  of  various  sizes. 
Another,  who  forwarded  a  number  of  cockroaches,  wrote,  "  You 
do  not  understand  what  you  are  writing  about,  sir.  Did  you  never 
see  blackbeetles  in  your  life  ?  As  you  seem  not  to  have  seen 
them,  I  send  you  a  lot  which  I  caught  myself  in  my  kitchen,  and 
they  are  all  of  different  sizes.  Insects  do  grow,  and  you  are 
wrong."  The  last  letter  was  probably  from  an  angry  cook.  It 
concludes  with  a  request  for  publication. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  Personally  Conducted  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.)  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  occasion  some  disappointment,  for  it  is 
entirely  devoid  of  Stocktonian  humour,  and  is,  in  short,  but  a 
journal  of  travel  in  Europe,  a  decorous  account  of  the  ordinary 
progress  of  a  voyaging  American  through  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
the  Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Stockton  contrive  to  say  the  thing  that  is  new  of  "  King  London  " 
or  "  Queen  Paris,"  though  for  untravelled  American  boys  and 
girls  his  experiences  and  impressions  may  prove  interesting.  The 
book,  however,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  and  others. 

There  is  a  pretty  gift  of  fancy,  with  some  little  poetic  insight, 
in  Mr.  William  Cartwright  Newsam's  Reveries,  Rhymes,  and 
Rondeaus  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Grace,  as  well  as  facility,  may 
be  said  to  distinguish  the  rondeaus.  Smooth  execution  is  the 
one  thing  to  be  noted  of  the  sonnets  and  remaining  pieces. 

We  must  confess  to  have  courageously  put  to  the  test  An 
Outline  Analysis  of  "  Sordello,"  by  Jeanie  Morison  (Blackwood  & 
Sons),  without  any  considerable  enlightenment  of  our  original  sin 
of  incomprehension.  With  so  earnest  and  sympathetic  an  expo- 
nent the  result  is  extremely  mortifying.  There  is  more  of  com- 
mentary, however,  than  of  analysis  in  this  little  book.  Others 
may  be  more  fortunate,  and  for  them  the  darkness  may  be  lifted. 
In  the  meanwhile 

Wo  sit  possessed  in  patience;  prison  doors 
Will  burst  one  day,  and  Heaven  beam  overhead. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  two  geogra- 
phical class-books  before  us.  Mr.  Redway's  Teacher  s  Manual  of 
Geography  (  Boston :  Heath  &  Co.)  is  intended  to  supplant  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  teacher.  Topics  in  Geography,  by  W.  F. 
Nicholls,  A.M.  (Boston :  Heath  &  Co.),  also  contains  its  "  hints 
to  teachers,"  but,  unlike  the  companion  work,  the  system  of 
teaching  is  presented  in  "  grades,"  which  are  exceedingly  inclu- 
sive of  the  subject.  Mr.  Redway  appears  to  be  an  advocate  of 
pedantic  innovations  in  certain  matters.  He  insists  upon  the 
spelling  "  Bering  "  for  Behring,  the  navigator,  and  declares  that 
"  Europe  and  Asia  form  a  single  body  of  land,  to  which  the  name 
Eurasia,  or  Europe- Asia,  is  now  commonly  given."  He  proceeds 
to  inform  a  misguided  world  that  "  Africa  is  a  peninsula  attached 
to  Eurasia,  and  not  an  island."  Why  not  call  the  three  continents 
Eurasica  ? 

High  School  Lectures,  by  M.  E.  G.  Hewett,  A.Q.C.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  comprises  brief  addresses  to  the  Girls'  High 
School  at  Napier,  New  Zealand,  on  Health,  Food,  Dress,  Books, 
and  so  forth,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  no  doubt,  though  it 
were  hard  to  suggest  a  reason  for  publication. 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1889  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.),  comprises  an  educational"  and  an  "  athletic"  section,  and 
much  useful  information  in  both,  to  judge  from  the  diverse  points 
of  view  of  boys,  and  parents  or  guardians.  Particulars  of 
thirty  schools  are  given.  The  editors,  by  the  way,  might  do  well 
to  curtail  the  "athletic"  record,  and  economize  space.  It  is 
absurd  to  give  the  same  cricket  score  in  full  twice,  as  at  pp.  5-7. 

We  have  received  the  first  instalment  of  The  Works  of  Josepkm, 
translated  by  Whiston,  revised  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A., 
with  topographical  notes  by  Sir  C.  M.  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (Bell 
&  Sons).  This  addition  to  "Bonn's  Standard  Library"  is  to  be 
completed  in  five  volumes. 

We  have  also  received  John  Bright,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bullock,  a  "non-political  sketch  of  a  good  man's  life"  {Home 
Words  Office)  ;  Memoirs  of  Henry  Richard,  by  Lewis  Appleton, 
F.R.H.S.  (Trubner  &  Co.),  and  Duncans  Brewery  Manual  for 
i889  (Effingham  Wilson),  from  which  it  appears  that,  while 
brewery  Companies  are  everywhere  being  formed,  less  beer  was 
consumed  last  year  "  per  head  of  the  population  "  than  in  any  year 
since  1865,  with  the  exception  of  1885. 

We  regret,  extremely  that,  by  an  oversigh',  in  the  rcvicio  of 
Mr.  Palgrave's  "Treasury  of  Sacred  Song"  Addison  s  "  The 
spacious  firmament  on  high,"  which  is  actually  included,  was 
spoken  of  as  omitted.  Mr.  Palgrave  also  informs  us  that  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bonar  occurred  after  the  book  passed  through  the 
press. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Cliarges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveatj,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toivn  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

For  CONTENTS  see  page  602* 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.— Every  Evening  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kale  Phillips,  and  Mis!  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Vlr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  o.   Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.   Carriages  at  11. -LYCEUM. 

COUVENIR  of  the  DEAD  HEART  at  the  LYCEUM.— 

^  PICTURES  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Hawes  Craven.  W.  Telbin.  and  J.  Uarker. 
CASSELL  &  CO.    To  be  had  everywhere.    Post  free  from  Lyceum  Theatre.    Price  Is. 

T  YRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

J — '  To-niyht  (Saturday ),  November  2:i,  nt  Eij-'ht,  will  he  produced  a  Xew  Comedv  Opera, 
in  Three  Acta,  entitled  LHE  RED  HUSSAR,  by  II.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The 
Sta^e  production  by  Chiirle^  Harris.   Box  Office  now  open. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 
select  Entertainment  in  Loudon.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  8.  Unrivalled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  to  the  Cannibals  from  Tierra  del  Fuciro,  Beckwith's  Swimmins 
Performances  the  remarkable  Russian  Giantc>s  :  the  Khedive's  Troupe  from  Cairo,  &c.  Jtc. 
at  interval?  during  the  day.   Open  12.  close  11.30. 

ARTS    and    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION    SOCIETY.— The 

NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street  SECOND  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  Ten 

to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

WALTER  CRANE.  President.    ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary. 

QROSYENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is  Ten  to  Six. 

TOUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The  ORIENT  COM- 

PANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  steamship  "CHIMBDRAZO,"  3.8t7 
tons  retrister,  3.000  horse-power,  from  London  on  the  19th  of  February,  for  a  Cruise  ot 
Six  Weeks,  vi-itins  Lisbon,  Gibraltar.  Palermo,  Znnle.  Athens.  Constantinople.  Smyrna. 
Malta,  and  Algiers.  The"  CHIMBoRAZO"  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  A:c.    Cuisine  of  the  highest  oider. 

(F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO. 
Manaijers   ^      Feuchurch  Aveuue,  Lomiou,  B.C. 

For  terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  West-End  Agents 
Griudlay  a  Co..  S.*>  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

PIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO  per 
CENT  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  The  Bank  undertakes, 
free  of  charge  the  Custody  of  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Dividends  and  Coupons  ;  and  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Sto  ■'-•<,  Shares,  and  Annuities.  Letters 
of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  THE  BIRK.BECK  ALM  \>J  V  K,  with  lull  particulars, 
post  free  on  application.  FRANCIS  UA  VENSCROFT.  Manager. 

SHEFFIELD   CORPORATION  £3  PER   CENT.  STOCK 
ISSUE  of  £371,320. 
(Authorized  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Acts.  1SS3  and  18S9.) 
The  CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD  live  NOTICE  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  above  sum  of  SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 
M  nimum  price  of  Issue  £100  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  March  1  and  September  1,  at  the  Sheffield  and  nallam- 
shire  Bank,  Sheffield,  or  by  their  Loudon  Agents.  Messrs.  GLiS.  Mills,  Cukkib,  &  Co.. 
67  Lombard  Street. 

Nosum  less  than  £M  of  Sto-k  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  sum  must 
be  a  multiple  of  £10. 

Under  the  Trust  Investment  Act.  WJ,  recently  passed,  this  Stock  is  an  available  invest- 
ment for  every  Trustee  who  is  notexpressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  his  trust  to 
invest  in  Corporation  Stock. 
Forms  of  Prospectus,       and  all  information  required,  will  he  supplied  by 
Borough  Accountant's  Office,                               W.  FISHER  TASKER.  RegisU-ar. 
Bridge  Street.  Sheffield, 
•   August  16, 1889.  

p     an<Fo.  MAIL   STEAMERS    FROM   LONDON  TO 

l  •        BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR.    M  ALTA.     BRINDISI.t inA 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and   M  ADRAS  nid  BOMBAY   I  m*'  ™ 

CALCUTTA,   MADRAS,   COLOMBO.  CHINA.  STRAITS) 

and  J  APAN.  \ iw T U Al.I A.  N <■'■  W  ZEALAND  an. I   r  AS-}- every  alternate  wees.. 

MANIA,  ALEXANDRIA,  and  XAI'LI'.s   I 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apnlv  at  the  Company's  Offices.  122  Leadeuhall  Street.  E.C.,  and  Ji  Coek- 
spur  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  PRETENSIONS. 

THE  worst  enemies  of  the  present  Government  must 
acknowledge  privately,  and  some  of  them  have  acknow- 
ledged publicly,  that  the  reception  given  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  recent  claims  of  Portugal  in  South  Central 
Africa  is  exactly  what  ought  to  have  been  given.  There 
has  seldom  been  so  rickety  a  pretension  as  this  on  which 
the  new  paper  province  of  Zumbo  is  enthroned.  Although 
all  international  law  is  contentious  enough,  there  is, 
perhaps,  less  contention  about  no  point  than  about  the 
proceedings  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  claim  of  terri- 
torial possession.  It  must  be  a  claim  prior  to  that  of  other 
nations,  it  must  be  distinctly  made,  and  it  must  be  followed 
up  by,  at  least,  some  attempt  to  make  the  possession  real. 
In  none  of  these  respects  can  any  sufficient  evidence 
be  produced  in  support  of  the  Portuguese  position. 
Portugal's  original  claim,  if  it  is  pushed  far  enough  back, 
and  tied  down  close  enough  to  specification,  must  probably 
come  to  the  famous  Papal  division  or  something  like  it ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  England  is  not  bound  to 
recognize  that.  It  is  not  clear  that  much  of  the  actual 
interior  was  ever  even  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Portu- 
guese, or  included  in  the  most  nominal  manner  in  any  ad- 
ministrative divisions.  And  it  is  clear  that  for  years,  and 
almost  for  centuries,  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
not  too  actively  organizing  the  two  districts  on  the  Lower 
Guinea  and  Mozambique  coasts  respectively.  Their  recent 
activity,  such  as  it  is,  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which  induces 
a  man  to  put  in  a  claim  to  anything  which  he  has  hitherto 
thought  worthless,  and  his  neighbour  has  made,  or  seems 
likely  to  make,  profitable.  Lord  Salisbury  has  properly 
enough  pointed  out  that  in  at  least  three  cases — the  encroach- 
ment on  Mashonaland,  which  we  hold  by  agreement  with 
LoBENGULA,  that  on  the  course  of  the  Loangwa,  where  we  also 
have  treaties  with  the  tribes,  and  that  in  the  Nyassa  and  Shire 
district,  where  British  subjects  are  actually  settled-  -these 
new  pretensions  not  only  set  up  what  does  not  exist,  but  in- 
terfere with  what  does  exist.  And  since  the  publication  of  the 
1  despatch  to  Mr  Petre,  Mr.  Selous,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority,  has  arrived  from  the  very  districts  con- 
,  cerned,  and  reports  that  not  a  few  of  the  natives  not  only 
acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  the  Portuguese,  but  have 
never  even  heard  of  Portugal. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  these  words  may  have  to  be 
backed  up  with  deeds.    The  much-talked-of  agreements  of 
Portugal  with  France  and  Germany  will  offer  no  difficulty, 
L   for  neither  France  nor  Germany  has  even  the  faintest 
interest  in  the  country  concerned.    But  there  will  be  two 
J.   real  difficulties— one,  the  awkwardness  of  getting  at  the 
-   country,  and  the  other,  the  tendency  of  all  small  States  to 
presume  upon  their  own  weakness  and  dare  the  correction 
\   of  their  betters.    The  reported  good  intentions  and  desires 
\    of  the  Portuguese  as  to  the  slave-trade,  and  so  forth,  will 
'I  neither  make  nor  mar;  for,  though  Portugal  has  about  the 
J  worst  record  of  any  European  nation  in  this  respect,  the 
cant  is  a  cant  common  to  all,  and  no  nation  has  much  right 
I  to  reproach  another  with  it.  Those  interested  in  the  existing 
settlements  about  Lake  Nyassa  and  those  interested  in  the 
l,  new  province  of  the  British  South  African  Company  must  con- 
i  sider  their  position  at  once  boldly  and  carefully,  and  act  so 
that  they  may  be  supported  without  difficulty  by  the  Home 
1  Government  in  case  of  need.    Only  let  us  add  that,  if  that 
;  Government  gives  heed  to  evil   advisers  and  abandons 
Swaziland,  more  harm  will  have  been  done  than  any  bold 
'  tront  towards  Portuguese  claims,  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
very  vigorously  carried  out,  can  make  up  for.    In  fact,  the 
[  fl«ture   of   British  South   Africa,   already  unfavourably 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  strange  folly  about  Angra 
•  Pequefia,  will  be  far  more  grievously  threatened  on  the 


other  side,  and  in  far  more  ways,  by  this  new  rifiuto,  which 
the  Government  cannot  put  upon  their  predecessors.  The 
first  duty  of  every  English  Government  now  is  to  preserve, 
and,  if  possible  to  recover,  every  access  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior,  the  second  is  to  resist  paper  claims  to  the 
interior  itself.  We  shall  be  loth  to  believe  that  the 
fatal  policy  of  throwing  away  with  one  hand  while  grasping 
with  the  other  is  to  be  pursued  ;  but,  if  it  is,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  in  the  most  unsparing  terms. 


LORD  MELBOURNE. 

TORD    MELBOURNE'S    PAPERS,    which  Messrs. 

Longman  have  published  under  the  skilful  editorship  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  have  been  selected  from  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper,  who  introduces  them  by 
an  interesting  and  graceful  preface,  conveying  his  personal 
impressions  and  recollections  of  his  distinguished  kinsman. 
Mr.  Sanders's  notes  show  ample  knowledge  of  politics  and 
society  during  the  period  over  which  the  papers  extend, 
and  they  are  judiciously  restricted  to  points  necessary  for 
the  illustration  of  the  text.    Lord  Melbourne  was  not  a 
great  man ;  he  was  not  a  great  statesman ;  he  was  not  a 
great  party  leader ;  he  was  not  a  great  debater ;  he  was 
not  a  great,  though  he  was  a  fairly  competent,  administrator ; 
he  was  not  even,  as  Mr.  Abraham  IIayward  testified,  from 
a  minute  and  varied  observation  of  the  order,  from  his 
station  below  the  salt,  a  grand  seigneur ;  but  he  was  a 
great  character,  and  might  have  sat  for  his  portrait  to 
Theophrastus  or  La  Bruyere,  or  their  nineteenth-century 
successor,  Theophrastus  Such.    He  was  at  once  singularly 
winning  and  singularly  puzzling,  uniting  the  opposite  charms 
of  frankness  and  reserve,  open-hearted  and  solitary-minded. 
He  was  not  in  any  sense  born  to  the  purple.    Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Swift  remarked  that  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs  in  England  had  fallen  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  great  nobles  into  those  of  new  men.    Interpreted  by 
the  feelings  and  usages  of  our  time,  in  which  a  lord  is  a 
lord,  and  one  lord  is  as  good  as  another,  and  every  squire, 
not  necessarily  large-acred,  is  potentially  a  peer,  the  remark 
seems  scarcely  intelligible.    The  composition  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  William  and  Anne,  and  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
has  a  very  aristocratic  aspect,  if  we  consider  merely  names 
and  titles.    But  in  Swift's  time,  and  long  after,  there  were 
social  discriminations  which  have  since  been  effaced.  The 
distance  which  separated  the  great  noble  of  almost  princely 
rank  and  wealth  from  a  peer  of  less  degree,  the  peer  from 
the  country  gentleman,  and  country  gentlemen,  according 
to  the  size  of  their  estates  and  the  antiquity  of  their  fami- 
lies, from  each  other,  was  almost  as  great  as  that  which  now 
divides  the  squire  from  the  tradesman.    It  was  expressed 
much  in  the  same  way,  by  a  haughty  reserve  or  a  conde- 
scending familiarity  on  the  one  side  and  a  meek  deference 
on  the  other.    Among  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  from 
Walpole  to  Grey,  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Grafton,  and 
Portland  may,  in  virtue  of  their  ducal  rank  and  great 
possessions,  be  counted  among  the  great  nobles,  in  spite 
of  spurious  or  foreign  origin,  merely  matrimonial  eleva- 
tion, and  "  new  blood  "  enriched  by  Church  spoils ;  but 
these  are  all,  unless  we  are  to  reckon  in  Rockingham 
and  Shelburne.    Lord  Melbourne  belonged  to  the  newest 
of  the  new  nobility.      An  attorney    well  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Tudor  or  Stuart  period  is  a  very  respect- 
able ancestor ;    but  a  Georgian   attorney,  whose  depre- 
dations are  witnessed  to  by  a  neighbouring  family's  limi- 
tation to  a  right  of  fishing  over  lands  which  were  once  their 
own,  is  with  difficulty  shaded  off  or  softened  down.  Lord 
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Melbourne,  save  for  the  general  reserve  implied  in  bis  re- 
mark, "Who  the  devil  can  tell  who  is  anybody's  father?" 
had  no  illusion  on  the  subject  of  his  ancestry,  and 
roughly  brushed  aside  the  inference  perceptible  in  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer's  frank  amazement  at  the  accidental  re- 
semblance between  Melbourne's  features  and  those  de- 
picted in  a  portrait — not  a  family  portrait — which  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  which  had  given  occasion  to  some  entirely 
groundless  scandal.  The  general  opinion,  unfounded,  Mr. 
Galton  tells  us,  that  men  of  remarkable  ability  usually 
derive  their  talents  from  their  mothers,  receives  such  con- 
firmation as  an  individual  instance  can  give  it  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  Lady  Melbourne  was  not  only,  in  nel- 
son's judgment,  but  in  that  of  Lord  Byron,  and  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  a  woman  of  rare  and  almost  unique  gifts 
and  accomplishments. 

William  Lamb,  who  was  born  in  1779,  was  a  younger 
son,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  common  custom,  observed  in 
the  cases  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  received  his  early  University  education 
in  Scotland — not,  however,  at  Edinburgh,  under  Dugald 
Stewart,  but  at  Glasgow,  under  Professor  Millar.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  and,  having  taken 
his  degree,  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  practised  long 
enough  to  win  one  brief.  His  elder  brother's  death  made 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  politics.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1805,  and  took  his  place  among  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Fox.  This  was  a  few  months  before  the  accession 
of  that  statesman  to  power,  under  the  nominal  premiership 
of  Lord  Grenville.  A  raw  recruit  had  naturally  no  place 
in  the  new  Administration.  Mr.  Lamb's  party  connexion  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  by  his  literary  skirmish  with 
Canning  ;  political  antagonists  then  exchanging  verses  as 
they  exchanged  shots,  the  one  method  of  giving  satisfaction 
being  without  prejudice  to  the  other.  The  dismissal  of 
the  Grenville  Administration  condemned  Mr.  Lamb,  if  the 
word  can  properly  be  applied  to  a  release  which  he  relished, 
to  twenty  years  of  Opposition.  He  first  took  office  as  Irish 
Secretary  in  1827,  under  his  old  antagonist  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  an  office  which  he  retained  under  Lord  Goderich, 
and,  until  the  secession  of  the  Canningites,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  1830  he  became  Home  Secretary  in 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey,  having  in  the  meantime 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  The  intrigue  which  led  to  Grey's 
retirement  in  1834  raised  Melbourne  to  the  premiership, 
which  he  held  until  his  dismissal  by  William  IV.  in  the 
same  year,  returning  to  it  in  1835,  and  continuing  to  hold 
it  until  the  defeat  of  his  Government  on  the  Corn-law 
question  in  1841.  His  political  career  was  now  over,  though 
he  was  hard  to  persuade  of  the  fact,  and  was  anxious 
to  return  to  office.  His  natural  life  lasted  seven  years 
longer. 

Lamb's  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  distinguished.  He  was  not  an  orator,  and, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  undervalued  oratory,  saying  that 
the  worst  thing  he  had  heard  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
was  that  its  members  were  good  speakers.  Brougham 
ranked  him  with  Ward  among  the  finikin  prize- 
essay  spouters  who  are  absolutely  useless  in  debate. 
Ward  retained  this  manner  to  the  last,  bur.  Lamb  threw  it 
aside,  and  preferred  to  be  without  any  manner  at  all.  He 
was  capable,  when  he  was  warmed  by  attack,  of  strong 
energet  ic  retorts,  which  went  straight  to  their  mark  ;  but  then, 
the  reflection  probably  occurring  to  him  What  is  the  good 
of  it  all]  he  hum'd  and  ha'd  through  a  string  of  broken 
sentences  until  it  was  time  to  sit  down.  As  the  statists — 
the  word  was  not  then  supposed  to  mean  statisticians — of 
Hamlet's  time  thought  it  a  baseness  to  write  fair,  so  the 
Whig  statesmen  who  followed  Fox,  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  appear  to  have  thought  it  a  baseness  to  speak 
well.  They  copied  their  leader's  hesitations  and  repetitions, 
as  the  followers  of  Pitt  reproduced  his  unbroken  and 
monotonous  fluency.  Melbourne,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
had  not  the  House  of  Commons  temperami  at.  It  confused 
him.  He  could  lay  his  mind  side  by  si  le  with  another 
individual  mind  ;  he  was  at  ease  when  he  could  give  free 
play  to  his  love  of  paradox  and  draw  on  his  I  irge  stores  of 
out-of-the-way  knowledge;  but  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
address  himself  to  the  average  stupidity,  the  residual  d illness 
of  either  House.  Moreover,  he  could  not  swear  or  call 
people  fools  in  Parliament,  and  these  resources  seem  to 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  the  urn m [reded  exercise 
of  his  faculties.  As  an  administrator-  he  appears  to 
have  done  his  work  well,  in  difficult  time  s,  both  at  the 


Irish  Office  and  at  the  Home  Office.  The  idea  that 
he  wanted  firmness  seems  a  mistake.  The  letters  in 
which  "  Viscount  Melbourne  presents  his  humble  duty 
"  to  Your  Majesty  "  are  among  the  most  peremptory 
that  a  Minister  ever  addressed  to  a  Sovereign,  and  are 
usually  lectures  to  William  IV.  on  his  duty  and  lessons 
in  Royal  humility.  The  candour,  too,  with  which  he  spoke 
his  mind  to  Lord  Brougham  about  Lord  Brougham  is  re- 
markable. He  was  apparently  the  only  one  of  his  col- 
leagues who  was  not  afraid  of  Lord  Durham.  An  encounter 
with  Brougham  he  likened  to  standing  up  against  Cribb  or 
Gully,  which  might  cause  him  some  trepidation  ;  but  he 
would  be  quite,  he  said,  at  his  ease  at  the  prospect  of  a  set-to 
with  Luttrell  or  old  Rogers. 

Lord  Cowper  restores  to  Melbourne,  with  every  evidence 
of  internal  probability,  a  remark  attributed  to  Sydney 
Smith,  to  whom,  on  the  principle  that  to  him  who  hath 
shall  be  given,  many  good  things  have  been  assigned  in 
which  he  had  no  right  of  ownership.    A  jest's  prosperity 
lies  as  much  in  the  reputation  of  the  jester  as  in  the  ear  of 
him  that  hears  it.    It  was  Melbourne,  and  not  Sydney 
Smith,  who  wished  that  he  was  as  sure  of  anything  as  Tom 
Macaulay  was  of  everything.    The  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
was  at  once  too  sound  and  too  cautious  a  divine  to  avow 
himself  a  universal  sceptic.    Melbourne's  favourite  say- 
ings, "  Can't  you  leave  it  alone  ? "  and  "  It's  all  one  to  me," 
were  something  more  than  the  expression  of  indolent  in- 
difference.   He  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  futility  of 
things  human,  of  the  disposition  of  events  to  take  a  path  of 
their  own,  and  not  to  walk  in  that  which  has  been  marked 
out  for  them ;  of  the  treachery  of  the  future,  to  which, 
therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  commit  nothing  that  could  be 
withheld  from  it.    It  was  this  sentiment  which  made  him 
despise  system-makers.    Nature  and  human  nature  were 
too  large  and  varied  and  evasive  to  be  fitted  into  any  frame- 
work of  theory.    He  told  Robert  Owen  to  his  face,  though 
he  had  a  kindness  for  the  man,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
foolish  persons  he  had  ever  conversed  with,  which  was  pro- 
bably true   enough.     The   Benthamites   were   all  fools. 
"  Austin  %  a  damned  fool.    Did  you  ever  read  his  Juris- 
"  prudence?"    Fond  as  he  was  of  letters  and  speculation, 
he  hated  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science.    He  conveyed 
the  offer  of  a  pension  to  Faraday  in  terms  so  offensive  that 
the   philosopher  indignantly  rejected   it,    and   was  only 
appeased  by  a  letter  of  apology.    On  this,  or  on  some  other, 
occasion  he  affected  to  think  that  Faraday  was  an  astro- 
nomer.   Yet  his  best  talk  was  about  books,  and  scarcely 
any  topic  in  connexion  with  them,  from  the  credibility  of 
Quintus  Curtius  to  Jane  Austen's  novels,  from  the  contro- 
versy of  St.  Jerome  and  Vigilantius  to  the  etymologies  of 
Horne  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,  lay  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  knowledge  and  interest.    He  was  an  insatiable  reader 
of  theology,  and  went  through  Lardner's  Credibility,  com- 
paring it  point  by  point  with  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
result,  as  John  Allen  put  it,  that  he  got  rid  of  all  his 
doubts,  and  settled  down  into  a  fixed  conviction  of  unbelief. 
Possibly  Melbourne's  love  of  paradox,  and  his  pleasure  in 
startling  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he   talked,  had 
something  to  do  with  this  impression,  congenial  as  it  was 
to  Allen's  mind.    His  healthy  animal  nature,  which  was 
indicated  in  a  countenance  and  frame  of  rustic  beauty  and 
vigour,  gave  him  so  keen  a  relish  for  life  in  all  its  aspects 
that,  as  the  late  Lord  Derby  put  it,  he  enjoyed  even  a 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner.    A  half-insane  wife,  whom  he  could 
live    neither    with    nor  without,  and  an  idiot  son  put 
domestic  happiness  out  of  the  question  ;  but,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  knew  him,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Melbourne  by  nature  was  a  con- 
jugally-minded person.    He  needed  and  lived  largely  in 
mental   solitude ;   into  the   last  reees-es   of  his  nature 
no  one  but  himself  could    enter.     The  great  objection 
to    nrarriage,    he   early  wrote,  is   that   two  minds  can 
never  act  like  one.    To  him,  even  in  the  happLst  circum- 
stances, constant  association  would  have  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of  friction  and  intrusion.     He  1  k  d  the  society 
of  women,    but   not  their  habitual   compani  mship.  It 
required  strong  health,  he  said,  to  put  up  with  a  woman. 
The  real  work  of  his  life  was  done  din-  Qg  the  last  four 
years   of   Iris   premiership,    from   the  beginning   of  the 
present  reign  to  his  own  retirement   from  office.  The 
clear  intelligence  and  upright  purpose  of  'he  Queen  would, 
in  any  circumstances,  have  worked  their-  ray   h rough  diffi- 
culties and    embarrassments  of  yourhfil    aid  feminine 
sovereignty.     But,  as   a   matter   of   fact,  it  was  Lord 
Melbourne's  hand  that  smoothed  the  path  for  her,  and 
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some  share  in  the  blessings  which  have  marked  the  happiest 
reign  in  our  history  may  be  claimed  for  the  benignant 
affection  and  sagacious  counsel  which  guided  its  opening 
years. 


THE  NAPOLEON  OF  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IT  would  be  absurd  to  deny— almost  as  absurd  as  to 
exaggerate  after  the  fashion  of  the  daily  newspapers— 
the  interest  of  the  communications  which  have  been 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Stanley.  We  deal 
•elsewhere  with  such  additions  as  they  have  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  African  geography  and  ethnology  ;  we 
deal  here  with  the  more  ephemeral  but  not  less  in- 
teresting subject  of  Mr.  Stanley's  ethos  as  explorer  and 
reliever  revealed  by  these  letters.  We  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  should  greatly  increase  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  affairs ;  and  if,  as  is  rumoured,  he  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  post  of  Ohilde  Roland  and  come  to  the  Dark  Tower  of 
African  command,  we  shall  ourselves  be  glad  enough  to 
welcome  his  appointment.  He  will  do  his  day's  darg 
like  few  people,  and  we  believe  him  to  be  as  trustworthy 
as  Major  Dugald  Dalgetty  himself  to  his  actual  em- 
ployers. What  he  has  recently  done  is  no  inconsiderable 
feat.  To  relieve  and  support  Emin  Pasha  he  took,  as  we 
verily  believe,  the  worst  way  possible.  To  begin  with,  he 
lost  time  by  his  selection  of  route  ;  in  the  second  place,  he 
gave  an  enormous  impulsion  to  the  "  wave  of  insanity  " 
which  is  now  sweeping  over  Central  Africa  by  employing 
Tii'i'oo  Tib  on  something  like  Tippoo  Tib's  own  terms  ;  in 
the  third  place,  his  arrangement  of  his  rearguard  was  such 
as  to  throw  the  chief  difficulty  on  his  unfortunate  subordi- 
nate, of  whom  he  has  not  spoken  too  generously ;  in  the 
fourth,  his  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  distinctly  inter- 
fered, and  could  not  but  interfere,  with  his  power  of  actually 
succouring  Emin.  But  all  this  was  Napoleonic — quite 
Napoleonic.  Most  Napoleonic  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  almost 
unconscious  contempt  which  he  shows  for  "  ideologues " 
like  Emin,  Casati,  and  the  rest,  "or  Gordon" — as  Mr. 
Stanley  very  characteristically  remarks.  "  Why  should 
"  these  idiots  [we  give  his  sense,  not  his  words]  hesitate  ] 
"  Why  should  they  mind  leaving  their  people?  Here  are 
"  sensible  Khedives  and  Sir  Evelyn  Barings  who  say 
"  they  must  stay,  if  they  stay  at  all,  on  their  own  re- 
"  sponsibility.  Here  am  I  (a  little  delayed  by  my  Congo 
"  route ;  but  no  matter)  ready  to  give  them  ammunition 
"  and  put  them  through.  What  are  the  fools  about1?"  We 
apologize  for  this  unceremonious  vulgarization  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  words,  but  we  think  that  most  people  who  have 
read  his  letters  "  with  their  heads,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  used 
to  say,  will  admit  that  they  are  not  ill  interpreted.  That 
Emin  and  persons  like  Emin,  including  that  much  greater 
than  he,  Gordon,  see  duty  before  them  of  a  higher  kind 
than  mere  obedience  to  orders,  that  they  actually  acquire 
an  affection  for  the  people — foolish,  fickle,  treacherous  even 
though  they  be — to  whom  they  have  acted  as  shepherds  so 
long,  are  subjects  of  impatient  wonder  to  Mr.  Stanley. 
"  The  fatal  fascination  of  Soudan  territory,"  says  he.  Well, 
most  fascinations  are  fatal.  Your  practical  man  or  woman 
is  never  fascinated,  and  finds  himself  or  herself  all  the 
better.  If  you  happen  to  be  an  "  ideologue,"  to  be  a 
Gordon,  or  an  Emin;  to  be,  in  a  different  sphere,  a  Francis 
Xavier,  or  a  St.  Stephen  ;  to  be,  in  a  different  sphere 
still,  a  Strafford  or  an  Antony,  it  will  probably  go 
hard  with  you  while  it  goes  well  enough  with  others.  Still 
there  are  some  who,  like  the  excellent  Miss  Crawley,  have 
a  certain  kindness  for  any  one  who  will  go  to  the  Devil — 
and  not  always  to  the  Devil  only — for  a  fascination. 

Putting  aside  this  little  peculiarity,  and  some  others,  Mr. 
Stanley  has  on  the  whole  a  good  story  to  tell.  He  appears 
after  the  still  not  entirely  explained,  but,  we  fear,  explicable, 
collapse  of  the  rearguard  to  have  been  admirably  served  by 
his  subordinates.  He  himself,  a  person  not  lavish  of  praise, 
has  told  us  enough  already  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Jephson 
and  Mr.  Bonny,  of  Captain  Nelson  and  Lieutenant  Stair 
and  Dr.  Parke,  to  fill  us  with  admiration.  It  is  extremely 
;  hazardous  to  criticize  at  such  a  distance,  and  with  such  com- 
paratively slight  information,  documents  of  this  nature. 
But  we  should  suggest  that  Mr.  Jephson's  surprise  at  the 
attitude  of  the  Pasha's  troops  expresses  rather  the  natural 
annoyance  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  a  prisoner  when  he 
had  hoped  to  be  a  saviour  than  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  a  well-informed  judge.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a 
new-comer  to  fathom  such  a  state  of  things  correctly 


enough  as  to  its  actual  condition,  but  to  be  quite  wrong 
in  estimating  the  responsibility  of  its  authors.  That 
Emin  Pasha  is  not  the  equal  of  Gordon  we  can  readily 
admit.  He  is  a  German,  and  not  an  Englishman  ;  a  man 
of  science,  no,t  a  man  of  action,  and  in  a  way  of  literature ; 
a  doctor,  not  a  soldier.  But  it  would  bo  wholly  unfair  to 
forget  that  for  years  before  Mr.  Stanley's  coming  he  had 
successfully  repelled  the  Mahdist  invasions,  and  recovered 
ground  from  those  which  were  partially  successful ;  that  he 
had  kept  the  province  in  order  and  preserved  the  affection 
of  his  troops.  Very  likely  the  "  wave  of  insanity  "  had 
reached  them  by  the  time  Mr.  Stanley  arrived,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Stanley's  material 
strength  and  his  downright,  unsentimental,  practical  leader- 
ship were  not  at  once  thrown  in  with  full  force  to  put 
backbone  into  the  Pasha,  and  stem  at  once  invasion  and 
disaffection.  The  latter  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  cases, 
whether  the  troops  are  named  Argyraspides  or  Black  Batta- 
lions, whether  the  leader  is  named  Eumenes  or  Emin.  The 
object  of  fidelity  is  far  off  and  gives  little  sign  ;  the  tempters 
to  treason  are  near  and  active.  In  the  present  case  we 
know  that  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival  was  used  directly  as  a 
means  of  working  on  the  fickle  native  troops.  We  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Stanley  could  have  helped  this ;  but  we 
do  think  that  he  might  have  foreseen  it,  and  have  made  diffe- 
rent arrangements  so  as  to  throw  his  whole  force  on  Emin's 
side  as  soon  as  the  unfavourable  effect  was  produced.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  make  this  armchair  criticism,  and  it  is 
as  easy  to  dismiss  it  as  such.  But  it  is  animated  by  no  ill- 
will  to  Mr.  Stanley,  it  is  based  on  pretty  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  such  things,  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  a  very  hearty  desire  that  he,  or  somebody  else 
in  his  spirit,  though  perhaps  with  a  little  less  of  that  con- 
tempt of  ideology  which  brought  Napoleon  to  his  fall,  should 
take  Central  African  affairs  in  hand  and  check  the  "  wave 
"  of  insanity."  If  this  is  done,  and  is  not  done  by  an 
Englishman,  or  some  one  representing  England,  then 
foreigners  will  have  a  right  to  call  our  nation  a  jmissance 
finie. 

It  is  not  from  Mr.  Stanley,  but  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  we  hear,  as  we  should  have  expected  to  hear,  the 
natural  results  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Equatorial  province, 
on  which  fresh  light  is  being  thrown  by  new  instalments 
of  letters  to  and  from  Emin.  It  is  reported  from 
Khartoum  that  the  attacks  of  the  Dervishes  are  to  be 
directed  once  more  in  earnest  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
in  the  hope  of  repairing  the  disaster  of  Toski.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  held  in  the  councils  of  the  Khalifa  that 
the  flight  of  Emin  necessitates  no  more  efforts  in  that 
direction,  that  Abyssinia  can  be  sufficiently  taken  care  of 
by  mere  raiding,  and  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  faithful 
should  be  directed  against  Wady  Haifa.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  faithful,  whether  they  find  Paradise  or  not, 
will  not  find  victory.  They  will  be  repulsed  as  they  have 
been  repulsed  before — perhaps  with  more  difficulty,  perhaps 
with  less ;  perhaps  with  less  slaughter,  perhaps  with  more. 
But  if  they  make  an  advance,  that  advance  will  illustrate 
once  more  the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  arrangement 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  made,  and  which 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  has  continued.  No  rich, 
peaceable,  civilized  country  since  the  earliest  times  recorded 
in  history  has  ever  safely  contented  itself  with  merely 
repulsing  raids  from  poor,  warlike,  uncivilized  tribes  on  its 
borders,  who  are  left  undisturbed  in  their  own  haunts.  It 
is  not  in  nature  that  such  a  course  of  proceedings  ever 
should  be  successful.  And  we  have  now  by  laches,  if  not 
by  overt  act,  made  the  possibility  of  its  success  less  than 
ever.  Not  content  with  instituting  no  pursuit  after  the 
defeated  raiders  at  Wady  Haifa  and  Souakim,  we  have 
suffered  the  last  remnant  of  civilization  in  the  south  to  go 
by  default  of  timely  assistance.  The  presence  of  Emin  in 
the  Equatorial  province  may  not  have  exerted  any  very 
great  deterrent  effect  on  the  rebels  at  Khartoum,  but  it 
exerted  some.  Now  they  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  con- 
quer there,  while  their  lucky  hit  in  Abyssinia  has  for  a  time 
made  them  secure  on  that  side,  intestine  dissension  and  the 
local  dislike  of  Italian  interference  being  sure  to  hamper 
the  Negus.  Therefore,  they  think  they  can  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  Egypt.  A  small  well-equipped  expe- 
dition under  Mr.  Stanley,  or  another,  directed  at  the 
Albert  Nyanza  might  alter  their  calculations. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NAVY. 

THE  launch  in  the  course  of  this  week  of  the  Pelorus 
and  the  Blake  is  at  least  a  proof  that  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  navy  is  being  pushed  on.  The  first  of 
these  vessels  is  to  belong  to  the  squadron  which  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  have  agreed  to  support — as  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  Imperial  defence.  She  is,  therefore,  if  nothing 
else,  a  sign  that  the  Conference  of  the  Jubilee  year  has  not 
been  barren  of  practical  results.  On  patriotic  grounds  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  she  may  be  as  good  as  the  scheme 
she  is  designed  to  put  into  practice.  Unfortunately  the 
description  of  the  vessel  does  not  inspire  confidence.  It  is 
a  great  deal  too  like  the  description  of  some  of  our  other 
cruisers  which  have  lamentably  belied  the  promises  of  their 
designers.  The  Pelorus  is  "  265  feet  between  perpendicu- 
"  lars,  her  extreme  breadth  is  41  feet,  her  mean  draught  is 
"15  feet  6  inches,  and  her  displacement  2,575  tons.  She  will 
"  be  fitted  with  twin  screw  triple  expansion  machinery  of 
"  the  aggregate  power,  with  forced  draught  of  about  7,000 
"  horses  (indicated),  and  with  natural  draught  of  about 
"  4,500  indicated  horse-power."  She  is  to  attain  a  speed  of 
nineteen  knots  with  forced  draught  and  seventeen  with 
natural  draught.  All  this — well  as  it  sounds — is,  to  put 
it  frankly,  a  great  deal  too  like  the  description  of  H.M.S. 
Magicienne  and  the  other  failures  of  the  M  Class.  It 
shows  that  the  Pelorus  is  a  light  vessel  carrying  a  very 
powerful  engine  ;  and,  with  the  M  Class  before  us  as  a 
warning,  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Pelorus  will  stand  the  strain  to  which  she  is  to  be  sub- 
jected any  better  than  they  have  done.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  on  real  trial  whether  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 
engines,  which  are  meant  to  force  her  to  a  high  nominal 
rate  of  speed,  do,  in  fact,  tear  her  to  pieces.  Other  vessels 
answering  to  much  the  same  description,  both  in  our  navy 
and  in  others,  have  as  yet  only  proved  how  impossible  it  is 
to  exert  more  power  in  any  machine  than  the  machine  will 
bear. 

The  Blake  is  an  infinitely  more  promising  war-ship.  In 
her  case  the  Admiralty  has  recognized  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  attain  great  speed  at  sea,  and  to  keep  it  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  size.  The  Blake  will  be  a  vessel  of  9,000 
tons,  and  is,  therefore,  larger  than  any  vessel  yet  built  as  a 
cruiser  and  not  a  battle-ship.  She  is  not  the  less  promis- 
ing because  she  is  in  some  respects  a  return  to  old  models. 
Neither  is  it  a  less  promising  fact  that  she  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reaction  against  the  mania  for  small  vessels 
carrying  very  heavy  engines.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
almost  a  commonplace  to  declare  that  the  time  of  great 
ships  was  over  ;  that,  in  these  days  of  arms  of  precision, 
torpedoes,  and  so  forth,  the  ship  of  the  future  was  to  be 
small  and  very  swift.  Flotillas  of  such  craft,  it  was  asserted, 
would  swarm  round  the  clumsy  big  ships,  and  soon  destroy 
them.  The  late  M.Gabriel  Charmes  was  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  this  school,  which,  luckily  for  us,  did  succeed  in 
applying  its  principles  for  a  time  in  the  French  Admiralty. 
A  little  experience  has  shown  that  small  and  very  swift 
are  almost  contradictory  terms  as  applied  to  ships.  The 
torpedo-boats  have  illustrated  the  truth  most  effectually, 
which,  as  they  were  to  have  been  the  destroyers  of  the 
big  ships,  is  an  example  of  poetic  justice.  Their  twenty- 
knot  speed,  from  which  nothing  was  to  escape,  has  been 
found  to  be  available  only  on  measured  miles,  and  in  ab- 
solutely calm  weather.  When  the  wind  begins  to  blow, 
even  in  moderation,  their  speed  drops  to  half,  or  less  than 
half,  that  imposing  figure.  A  ten-knot  boat  could  keep 
them  at  a  distance  and  a  twelve-knot  boat  walk  away  from 
them.  A  very  similar  discovery  has  been  made  with  the 
smaller  cruisers ;  none  of  them  have  kept  the  promise  of 
speed  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  designers.  They  may 
attain  a  high  rate  of  speed,  but  they  cannot  keep  it  up. 
It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  Admiralty  that  so  many  ex- 
periments and  so  many  costly  failures  should  have  been 
required  to  convey  a  lesson  which  could  have  been  learnt 
from  a  comparison  between  the  Atlantic  liners  and  other 
merchant  ships.  It  is,  however,  but  idle  to  complain  of 
the  tardiness,  and  we  must  be  content  to  see  that  a  truth 
has  been  recognized  at  last.  The  Blake  may  be  spoilt  by 
over-gunning  and  by  too  many  machines  ;  but  at  least  she 
has  size  enough  to  bear  both  heavy  armament  and  powerful 
engines,  and  to  bear  them  with  ease  in  a  seaway.  Even  as 
it  is,  she  will  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  Atlantic  liners. 
That  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  not  as  a  reproach  to  her 
builders,  but  as  a  proof  that  in  these  days  of  steam  a  vessel 
built  for  speed  only  can  always  excel  a  vessel  which  is  also 


built  to  fight.  From  that  we  may  fairly  draw  the  deduction 
that,  since  something  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  war-ship,  it 
is  better  to  give  up  her  power  of  overtaking  a  packet  rather 
than  her  power  to  beat  an  enemy.  If,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  has  just  been  saying  in  his  very  cheerful  speech 
at  Liverpool,  we  are  to  rely  on  hired  merchant  ships  to  do 
our  scouting  in  war,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  strain  for 
very  great  speed  in  cruisers.  The  rest  of  the  First  Lord's 
speech  is  of  the  brisk,  confident,  official  stamp,  and  not, 
therefore  (to  be  frank),  more  instructive  than  the  unmea- 
sured growl  of  the  regular  critic.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred something  to  show  that  the  Admiralty  is  going  to 
give  up  experimenting  in  miraculous  fittings,  "  phenomenal  " 
ships,  and  overgrown  guns. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

THE  infallible  test  of  reception  by  adversaries  applies  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  or  speeches,  before  the  Conservative  Conference  at 
Nottingham.  When  your  enemies  can  only  exclaim  "  Stuff 
"  and  nonsense !  "  the  reverse  of  the  celebrated  dictum  of 
the  Greek  orator  is  allowable,  and  a  man  may  well  ask, 
"  Have  I  then  said  something  wise?"  In  the  particular 
reference  Lord  Salisbury  had  said  something  wise,  though 
he  had  said  nothing  new.  He  had  said  that  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party  amount  to  something  on  which 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  existence  of  the  Empire  depend. 
In  saying  this  he  had  said  not  only  what  the  enormous 
majority  of  men  of  sense  and  brains,  of  knowledge  and 
reasoning  faculty,  in  England  say  at  this  moment — not  only 
what  almost  the  entire  body  of  such  men  in  both  political 
parties  said  but  the  other  day,  but  what  the  only  man  in 
the  present  English  Home  Rule  party  who  has  argued  the 
question,  Mr.  John  Morley,  admitted,  in  his  celebrated 
argument  that  we  must  risk  even  this  danger,  lest  the 
Irish  make  themselves  intolerable — just  what,  by  the  way, 
a  certain  section  of  Whigs  said  about  the  resistance  to 
Napoleon,  urging  that  we  must  not  resist  him  because 
he  was  irresistible.  And  it  will  always  remain  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  positive  insanity  which  party  spirit  may 
bring  with  it  that  men  of  ability  and  education  should 
meet  the  anti-Home  Rule  arguments  by  saying  that  there 
are  a  great  many  independent  Parliaments  in  the  British 
Empire  already.  So  might  it  be  said,  "  O  foolish  man  ! 
"  there  are  fires  in  Pekin,  and  you  do  not  mind  it ;  Constan- 
"  tinople  has  constant  conflagrations,  and  you  sit  at  ease ; 
"  the  engines  are  at  work  almost  daily  in  Paris,  and  you 
"  pay  no  attention  ;  and  yet  you  are  in  a  flutter  of  alarm 
"  because  the  semi-detached  house  next  door  is  in  a 
"  blaze  !  " 

But  what  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  say  on  this  well-worn 
subject  was  not  what  was  expected  with  most  interest.  We 
are  not  wholly  with  those  who  think  that  Ministers  spend 
too  much  time  upon  Ireland.  The  person  who  complains 
of  such  repetition  because  it  bores  him  is  neither  a  good 
citizen,  nor  a  wise  politician,  nor  invariably  a  very  sincere 
speaker ;  his  affectation  of  boredom  being  as  often  as  not 
affectation  merely.  But  undoubtedly  there  are  other  parts- 
of  the  world  besides  the  best  puffed  and  most  spoilt  island 
in  that  world,  and  other  subjects  besides  its  condition  and 
government.  The  mere  party  position  of  the  Government 
is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  the  details  of  its  past  and 
intended  policy,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  very  inte- 
resting too.  In  reference  to  the  first,  Lord  Salisbi  ry 
was  not,  we  think,  unduly  sanguine,  and  was  quite  sound. 
Especially  was  he  sound  in  putting  forward  the  necessity 
of  organization.  The  old  "  Register  I  Register  !  "  has  not 
lost  its  force,  but  has  become  merged  in  the  greater  neces- 
sity of  managing  your  register  when  you  have  got  it. 
With  every  increase  of  the  franchise  the  party  of  the 
doubtfuls,  of  the  men  who,  whether  they  have  been  put 
on  the  register  as  Tories  or  put  on  it  as  Radicals,  are 
at  each  election  to  be  won  to  the  side  which  applies  most 
skilful  and  most  unremitting  pressure  to  them,  increases. 
With  every  split  of  parties,  every  change  of  questions,  it 
increases  likewise.  Good  influences  and  bad  work  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness of  each  election  has  to  be  done  very  much  as  if  the 
whole  register  were  neutral,  and  had  to  be  made  Tory  or 
made  Gladstonian  de  novo.  It  is  mainly  because  Gladsto- 
nians  have,  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions, understood  this  better  than  the  other  side  that  the 
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Gladstonian  triumphs  in  bye-elections  have  been  obtained. 
In  regard  to  those  elections,  nothing  can  be  more  true  than 
that,  not  merely  no  bye  election,  but  not  even  a  disaster  at 
a  general  election,  can  settle  such  a  question  as  Home  Rule. 
The  analogy  of  Reform  Bills  and  suchlike  things  is  quite 
delusive.  An  extension  of  the  franchise  may  be  wise  or  un- 
wise, prejudicial  or  beneficial.  But  in  hardly  any  case  can 
it  lead  directly  and  immediately  to  absolutely  unwork- 
able and  into'erable  results.  It  is  the  contention  of 
those  who  resist  Home  Rule  that  it  is  unworkable  and  in- 
tolerable ;  that  civil  war  might  as  well  be  accepted  at  once  ; 
that  it  must,  in  fact,  end  in  civil  war  or  in  the  paralysis  of 
government. 

On  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill 
nothing  need  be  said,  because  at  present  the  question  is  one 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  seen  a  possibility  of 
getting  votes,  and  therefore  all  Gladstonians  of  sense  are 
at  one  with  all  Unionists  of  sense  on  the  subject.  Nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  much  difference  felt,  however  much  may 
be  expressed,  on  the  subject  of  allotments  and  assisted 
education.  We  do  not  think  compulsory  allotments  a  good 
thing,  because  we  know,  as  all  honest  politicians  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter  know,  that  the  cases  where  men 
cannot  get  small  allotments  without  compulsion  are  very 
rare,  and  that  large  allotments  are  of  less  than  dubious 
value.  We  do  not  like  assisted  education,  simply  because 
we  do  not  like  the  compulsory  education  of  which  it  is  the 
corollary,  or  the  extension  of  State  aid  of  any  kind  in  a 
greater  measure  than  is  necessary  to  help  men  to  help  them- 
selves. But  assisted  education  is,  in  fact,  the  corollary  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  if  you  have  an  Allotments  Act,  you 
must  get  it  to  work  or  repeal  it.  And  Lord  Salisbury's 
"  concessions  "  on  these  points  were  more  than  compensated 
by  his  unflinching  attitude  in  reference  to  those  strongholds 
of  religious  freedom,  the  denominational  schools,  which  our 
Gladstonian  friends  would  disestablish  in  favour  of  as  near 
an  approach  to  enforced  atheism  as  they  dare. 

Of  such  details,  however,  there  is  no  end,  and,  though 
they  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  statesman's  address,  they  are 
not  to  be  criticized  in  equal  detail  with  any  kind  of  advan- 
tage.   The  general  declaration  to  which  both  these  remarks 
and  the  Premier's  further  observations  on  the  housing  of 
the  poor  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  led  up  was  of  much 
more  value.    It  is  at  least  as  fair  a  distinction  between 
Conservative  policy  and  the  policy  which,  without  any  dis- 
respect to  Liberal-Unionists,  may  be  called  Liberal,  to  urge 
that  the  one  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  the 
other  is  not ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's  argument  might  be 
illustrated  and  carried  out  in  various  directions.  Nothing 
is  commoner  than  for  the  gutter  Gladstonian  journals  to 
speak  of  a  man,  say,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  as 
the  possessor  of  a  fortune  "which,  if  divided,  would  diffuse 
"  happiness  among,"  and  so  forth.      "  What  proportion 
'    "  of  the  nation  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  and  what 
i    "  good  would  a  pound  a  year  (that  is  to  say,  rather  less 
"  than  three  farthings  a  day)  do  to  each  even  of  that  small 
"  fraction  ? "  is  a  pertinent  reply.    But  it  is  even  more  perti- 
if   nent  to  urge,  as  Lord  Salisbury  urged,  that  by  dividing  the 
\    spoils  of  your  capitalist  you  effectually  kill  the  goose  with  the 
t   golden  eggs,  and  (prevent  other  people  from  making  or 
I    keeping  fortunes  for  you  to  divide.    A  man  will  not  buy, 
and  expensively  cultivate  land,  if  he  is  constantly  liable 
to  have  it  taken  at  prairie  value.     He  will  not  build  houses 
t  if  you  decide  that  his  tenant,  after  being  underrented  for 
years,  shall  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in  the  property 
to  compensate  him  for  his  present  outlay  and  future  resig- 
'  nation.    He  will  not  invest  in  business  if  you  decide  that 
J  his  workmen  shall  be  helped  by  the  law  to  extort  higher 
'  •  wages  from  him  whenever  they  choose,  and  forbidden  by 
[  the  law  to  work  for  him,  even  if  they  had  work  to  do. 
I,  He  will  not  invest  in  stocks  and  companies  if,  in  addition 
I;  to  these  liabilities,  he  may  suddenly  have  fancy  property 
V  :  taxes,  fancy  rates,  and  so  forth,  laid  upon  him.    It  is  in 
I  j  putting  these  matters,  as  well  as  those  others,  in  his  later 
•    speeches,  concerning  the  House  of  Lords  and  disturbing 
l  j  legislation  generally,  that  Lord  Salisbury  can  do  most  good. 
\     There  was  once  a  somewhat  arrogant  humourist  who  defended 
I  ,  hisadhesion  to  unpopular  ideas  by  saying  " /can believe  that; 
b  i  "and  even  you  do  not  call  me  a  fool."    In  the  same  way  Lord 
I.    Salisbury,  though  he  does  not  put  things  quite  so  brutally, 
I    is  a  perpetual  difficulty  and  despair  to  those  who  would 
I     fain  associate  Conservatism  with  a  lack   of  intellectual 
activity  or  ability.    And  we  ourselves  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever  that   the    Toryism   which,   without   being  merely 
I    "  akinetic,"  takes  the  true  Tory  attitude  and  asks  whether 


rational  making  the  best  of  things  as  they  are  is  not  better 
than  never-ending  experiments  and  continual  fumbling, 
has  a  more  promising  future,  as  it  certainly  has  a  more 
logical  basis,  than  the  perpetual  endeavour  to  "  go  one 
"  better "  than  the  last  Radical  bidder  or  player.  Nor 
will  it  be  quite  an  indifferent  consideration  that,  according 
to  observed  historical  chances,  the  era  of  fidget  which  set  in 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  driven  back  for  a  little 
by  the  Revolutionary  wars,  and  broke  out  again  at  their 
end,  may  not  impossibly  be  near  its  close,  and  that  we  may 
live  to  see  an  Age  of  Rest  and  Reason  instead  of  one  of 
Ransack  and  Rummage. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  particularly  edifying  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  the  affirmation  by  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved  of  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  Coll  for  man- 
slaughter at  the  Maryborough  trials  has  been  received  by 
the  Gladstonian  press.  Even  if  the  points  respectively 
urged  by  the  Crown  and  on  behalf  of  the  convict  had  been 
of  an  equally  technical  character,  the  contention  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  released  because  four  judges  held  against 
five  that  the  conviction  was  bad,  would  not  have  been 
entitled  to  much  weight.  But  when,  as  it  happens,  the 
decision  of  the  minority  of  the  Court  was  admittedly  based 
upon  the  most  strictly  technical  grounds,  and  when  more  than 
one  of  the  four  judges  acknowledged  in  effect  that  on  the 
moral  merits  of  the  case  the  prisoner  was  justly  convicted, 
there  is  a  peculiar  audacity  in  the  demand  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  should  be  set  aside.  What  the 
argument  before  the  nine  judges  went  to  establish  was 
practically  this — that  a  piece  of  documentary  evidence, 
which  would  unquestionably  have  sufficed  to  convict  Coll, 
was  wrongly  rejected  at  the  trial  by  the  presiding  judge ; 
but  that,  whereas  a  majority  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  judge  might  legitimately  repair  his  error  by  sub- 
sequently admitting  oral  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
and  was  not  bound  to  exclude  true  testimony  in  deference 
to  technical  rules  of  procedure,  a  minority  of  the  Court 
held  that  his  error  was  irreparable,  and  that  technicalities 
must  be  allowed  to  triumph  over  truth.  And  this  is 
the  ruling,  on  the  strength  of  which  it  "  is  presumed  that 
"  Mr.  Balfour  will  now  scarcely  hesitate  to  order  Lord 
"  Zetland  to  release  the  prisoner  "  !  We  should  be  glad  if 
charity  would  enable  us  to  assume  that  those  who  were 
thus  eager  to  see  Justice  tripped  up  by  legal  subtleties 
had  really  misconceived  the  drift  of  the  minority  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  such  assump- 
tion. For  it  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  pronouncement 
of  the  two  judges  whose  dissent  is  made  the  most  of — 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Chief  Baron  Palles — that 
they  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  Coll  was  convicted,  and  that  the  only 
ground  of  their  adverse  decision  was  that  they  could  not  see 
their  way  to  approving  its  admission  in  the  particular  form 
in  which  the  Attorney-General  succeeded  in  getting  it  in. 
Chief  Baron  Palles  declared  that  the  third  question — 
namely,  whether  the  "  oral  "  testimony  was  admissible — was 
"  the  only  substantial  one  in  the  case."  And  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Morris,  in  still  more  definite  terms,  expressly 
laid  down  that  "  it  was  open  to  the  Attorney-General, 
"  and  his  bounden  duty,"  to  put  in  the  deposition  of 
Varilly,  made  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  which  Coll's 
name  was  mentioned  ;  but  that,  this  having  been  excluded, 
the  witness's  parole  statement  as  to  what  he  had  testified  to 
in  that  deposition  was  not  legally  admissible. 

The  appointment  of  the  distinguished  judge  whose  lan- 
guage we  have  just  quoted  to  succeed  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
gerald happens  a  little  unfortunately  for  the  gentle  critics 
of  the  Irish  judiciary  in  the  English  Parnellite  press.  If 
Sir  Michael  Morris's  judgment  in  favour  of  Coll  had 
preceded  the  announcement  of  his  elevation  by  only  two 
or  three  days,  the  newspaper  eulogist  of  the  author  of 
that  judgment  would  have  had  a  decent  time  in  which  to 
convert  himself  into  the  stern  critic  of  the  new  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal.  But  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  little 
awkward  to  have  extolled  the  just  and  upright  Irish  judge 
in  one  column  and  to  have  cavilled  in  an  adjoining  one  at 
his  appointment  to  his  new  post.  That  is  a  feat  to  which  only 
the  "  lightniDg-change  artistes  "  of  Gladstonian  journalism 
are  unequal.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  they  dis- 
played much  "  flexibility  of  adaptation  " — to  use  the  phrase 
coined  by  Mr.  Morley  with  prophetic  applicability  to  his 
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present  colleagues — in  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
circumstances.  It  being  inconvenient  to  blacken  Sir 
Michael  Morris,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  paint 
him  as  white  as  possible,  and  use  him  as  a  foil  to  Mr. 
Peter  O'Brien.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Attorney-General  is  to  succeed  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justiceship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  officially 
confirmed  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  to  doubt 
its  accuracy.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
established  in  such  cases  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and,  apart  from  this,  there  will  be  a  general  disposition 
among  sensible  Englishmen  to  approve  of  it.  Little,  it  is 
true,  is  known  of  Mr.  O'  Brien  in  this  country,  though  not 
less  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  Irish  law  officers  without  a 
.seat  in  Parliament ;  but  he  is  equipped  with  testimonials  of 
the  strongest  possible  description  in  the  shape  of  the  infamous 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  United  Ireland, 
and  by  its  followers,  haud  passibus  cequis  in  this  country. 
We  may  feel  well  assured,  after  reading  these  tributes, 
that  the  late  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  has  simply  done 
his  duty. 

To  Miss  Helen  Taylor  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
.supplied  the  material  for  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
striking,  addition  to  Mr.  Balfour's  "  Complete  Letter- 
"  writer."  Everybody  has  by  this  time  read  it.  All 
who  understand  the  "  art  of  putting  things,"  even  the 
Gladstonians,  who  abuse  when  they  possess  that  art,  have 
admired  it ;  and  everybody  who  is  capable  of  perceiving 
how  the  exquisitely  ridiculous  pierces  through  the  intensely 
serious  in  the  affairs  of  life — we  need  not  here  add  "  even 
"  the  Gladstonians,"  since  the  faculty  is  so  rare  among 
them  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity — have  laughed  at  it. 
Of  course  the  opening  given  to  Mr.  Balfour  by  Miss 
Taylor's  lecture  was  an  immense  one ;  but  that  is  only 
the  good  fortune  which  so  often  waits  on  the  artist.  Any 
controversialist  who  makes  such  admirable  use  as  he  does 
of  his  opportunities  deserves  that  the  ease  of  two  women  un- 
fortunately shot  by  the  police  in  dispersing  a  riot  which 
took  place  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  should  be 
cited  by  a  Gladstonian  lady  lecturer  as  a  proof  that  under 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  Mr.  Balfour's  regime  the 
Irish  Constabulary  have  taken  to  entering  huts  and  stabbing 
women  with  bayonets  specially  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Miss  Taylor's  two  victims,  who  lost  their  lives  at  Belmullet 
in  October  1881,  were  not  stabbed  by  the  police  in  the 
interior  of  a  hut,  even  with  an  ordinary  regulation  bayonet, 
not  to  speak  of  one  "sharpened  on  both  sides  and  at  the 
"  point."  They  unhappily  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  police, 
who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  "  defending  their  lives 
"  against  the  attack  of  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  persons  armed 
"  in  part  with  stones  and  in  part  with  reaping-hooks."  In 
this  careful  explanation  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
a  case  which  concerns  his  political  adversaries  alone  Mr. 
Balfour  displays  a  contemptuous  magnanimity  which,  to 
the  moral  merits  of  such  an  attitude,  adds  that  of  the  most 
telling  controversial  effect.  He  is  "  constrained  by  common 
"  charity,"  he  says,  "  to  satisfy  Miss  Taylor  that  no  blame 
"  attaches  to  the  Government  of  his  predecessors  in  respect 
"  of  the  loss  of  life  to  which  she  refers."  (We  wonder  what 
those  eminent  persons  would  have  done  if  the  position  had 
been  reversed.)  And  in  a  pregnant  sentence,  from  which  it 
would  be  an  excellent  discipline  both  in  politics,  morals, 
and  literary  composition  for  a  young  Gladstonian  to  evolve 
its  embodied  propositions,  Mr.  Balfour  concludes  with 
the  expression  of  his  hope  that  this  account  of  the  mishap 
in  question  will  be  accepted  even  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  Home  Rule — •"  not,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  any  one 
"  acquainted  with  their  canons  of  belief,  because  of  its 
"  inherent  probability,  but  because  its  acceptance  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  exculpate  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
"  its  rejection  of  no  avail  to  discredit  that  of  Lord 
"  Salisbury." 

Miss  Helen  Taylor,  however,  is  not  the  only  politician 
of  her  party  who  commits  the  very  serious  mistake  of  shoot- 
ing at  the  enemy  so  unskilfully  as  to  hit  her  own  comrades. 
The  Daily  News,  the  other  day,  in  its  eagerness  to  attack 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  startled  its  readers — 
or  those  of  them  who  were  foolish  enough  to  believe  what 
party  spite  apparently  enables  less  foolish  writers  to  retail — 
with  the  preposterous  story  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Morris 
had  charged  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
with  "  gambling  with  the  lives  of  men."  With  the  trifling 
exception  that  the  remark  was  addressed  to  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  instead  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  former  was 
accused  of  the  somewhat  different  offence  of  "gambling  for 


"  a  verdict,"  by  relying  upon  an  objection  on  the  appeal 
which  they  had  not  raised  at  the  trial,  our  contemporary's 
statement  may  be  said  to  have  been  substantially  accurate. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
correct  it  through  his  secretary,  and  the  Daily  News 
appends  to  his  published  letter  of  disclaimer  the  ingenious 
explanation  that  "  we  had  in  view  a  quotation  which,  in 
"  United  Ireland,  was  said  to  be  from  a  shorthand  note 
"  taken  in  Court,"  and  that  "  we  "  thought  it  safe  and 
prudent  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  quotation  marks,  that  Sir  Michael  Morris  had  been 
guilty  of  the  incredible  sally  referred  to.  This  is,  indeed, 
touching.  We  know  of  people  who  read  even  the  "  words 
"  and  figures  "  of  United  Ireland  with  considerable  ciution  : 
but  to  find  anybody  who  carries  trustfulness  so  far  as  to 
pin  his  faith  to  its  inverted  commas  is  a  positive  cure  for 
cynicism. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  occasion  for  libellous  abuse  of 
the  administrators  of  law  in  Ireland  has  arisen  in  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Meldon  to  grant  informations  against  the 
police-constables  charged  with  the  murder  of  Stephen 
Heffernan,  the  man  who  was  shot  in  the  Tipperary  riots 
on  the  day  on  which  bombs — playfully  described  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  as  "  squibs  " — were  thrown  at 
the  Constabulary,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up 
Mr.  Smith  Barry's  rent-office  with  infernal  machines.  The 
magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,  held  that  every  reason- 
able effort  had  been  made  by  the  police  to  disperse  the 
rioters  before  firing  on  them  ;  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
malice  on  their  part,  and  they  ought  to  be  protected  against 
criminal  proceedings.  This  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of 
the  enemies  of  law  in  Ireland,  coinciding  as  it  does  with 
news  of  the  total  collapse  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the 
Olphert  estate,  seems  to  leave  that  energetic  party  in  rather 
a  bad  way. 


THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  FICTION. 

IN  the  Paradise  of  Fiction,  where  the  really  living  cha- 
racters out  of  novels  go  before  the  novels  die,  the 
company  in  the  servants'  hall  must  be  of  the  very  best. 
The  gentlemen's  gentlemen  must  rally  round  whatever 
ambrosia  takes  the  place  of  biled  swarry  with  turnips  in 
great  numbers  and  admirable  spirits.  Here  shall  honest 
Sancho  Panza  find  no  physician  coming  between  him  and 
his  meat,  and  that  far  better  than  the  dish  which  the  old 
English  translator  calls  "gripes  and  grumblings."  Here 
shall  that  great  butler  of  Sir  George  Dasent's  fancy  "  have 
"  his  meals  regular,"  disturbed,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins's  Betterton  and  his  eternal  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  by  the  peculiarly  blunt  humours  of  that  Norfolk 
hind  who  is  buried  beside  the  pillar  of  eternal  fire.  There 
Sganarelle  has  for  ever  the  better  of  Don  Juan  in  theo- 
logical argument,  and  there  Mascarille,  Job  Trotter, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  may  fight  an  eternal  triangular 
duel  of  sharpened  wits.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
question  between  Micky  Free  and  Sam  Weller  for  pre- 
sidency over  the  gentlemen  assembled  had  to  be  settled, 
once  for  all,  in  the  manner  favoured  by  gentlemen  of  this 
degree — that  is,  with  fists.  Mr.  Free  may  have  winked  at 
Mary  ;  he  was  ever  an  amateur  of  the  sex — but  the  conflict 
was  inevitable.  Strife  arises  from  small  occasions,  but  for 
great  results ;  and,  as  Sancho  was  never  a  fighting  man, 
while  Mascarille  was  probably  ignorant  even  of  the 
savate,  the  war  for  pre-eminence  must  have  been  waged 
between  the  cockney  and  the  private  in  the  fighting  Four- 
teenth. Most  backers  will  favour  Mr.  Weller,  who  never, 
it  is  true,  made  capture  of  a  French  trumpeter  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  but  whose  knowledge  in  fisticuffs  was  exten- 
sive and  peculiar.  In  this  paradise  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  climate  is  not  "  too  dam  cold,"  but  warm  enough 
for  Jos  Sedley's  hookabadhar,  and  for  Secundra  Dass, 
while  sufficiently  temperate  for  the  Scotch  gentlemen, 
Andrew  Fairservice,  Richie  Moni plies,  and  Mr.  Caleb 
Balderstone.  These,  we  may  presume,  keep  themselves 
much  to  themselves,  having  been  associated  in  this  life  with 
families  of  the  first  rank.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  Sir 
Richie  Moniplies  condescends  to  sit  below  the  salt  at  all. 
Whether  the  presence  of  Mephistophkles  (not  Faust's,  but 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy's)  contributes  to  the  general  happi- 
ness might  be  doubted,  if  we  were  not  in  the  Paradise  ot 
Fiction.  Benson  the  vast,  out  of  Richard  Feverel,  will 
still  be  troubled  by  a  plague  of  pages,  an  invasion  of  boys, 
from  the  Fat  Boy  downwards,  unless  for  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance there  be  a  special  Elysium,  a  realm  of  leap-frog  and 
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jam-tarts,  where  Bailey  junior  will  assuredly  hold  an 
honoured  place.  If  the  Scotch  gentlemen  make  friends  at 
all,  it  will  be  with  the  worthy  valets  of  MM.  Portiios, 
Athos,  and  Akamis,  with  Blaise  and  his  brethren,  who  are 
by  no  means  beneath  their  own  quality.  The  serving-men 
of  Shakspeare — Launce,  with  his  dog,  and  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  and  Robiv,  Falstafk's  lad — may  share  their 
sack  with  Mr.  Weller,  and  partake,  not  haughtily,  of 
his  dog's-nose  and  half-and-half.  It  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion whether  the  suivanfes  are  there,  Dorine  and  her 
bevy,  who  might  breed  strife  in  a  gathering  of  men  so 
pallant  and  so  amorous.  Probably  Major  Pendennis's 
Valet  Morgan  was  blackballed  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Smawker  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  such  fair  good 
company — more  probably  he  and  Littimer  are  in  the  limbo 
of  fiction.  This  noble  servants'  hall  is  doubtless  visited  on 
occasion  by  Jeames  Yellowplish  in  all  his  glory — nay,  he 
may  have  chosen  to  cast  in  his  lot  wholly  with  his  earlier 
comrades.  They  are  not  supernumeraries  in  the  woidd  of 
fiction — they,  and  the  nurse  of  Juliet  and  the  nurse  of 
Orestes.  But  the  great  days  of  service  are  gone,  and  the 
novelists  of  a  democratic  day  add  few  indeed  to  this  de- 
lightful assembly  of  dear  old  friends,  whoso  place  is 
assuredly  a  good  place  in  the  Paradise  of  Fiction. 


SQUARETOES  AND  SQUAREFACE. 

IS  it  quite  true  that  Commerce  and  Civilization  go  hand 
in  hand  I  Always  1  At  a  somewhat  less  enlightened 
period  -tor  we  are  always  progressing,  and  fifty  years  is  a 
long  time  ago — there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  the  belief 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  in  these  later  days. 
Yet  when  we  look  to  the  Brussels  Conference,  which  is 
actually  sitting  at  the  present  moment,  we  find  an  answer 
to  the  doubting.  At  the  Conference  emissaries  from  most 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  appear,  as  well  as  from  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  ;  and  what  has  brought  them  together  1 
What  is  their  business  ?  No  sooner  do  we  ask  that  question 
than  we  perceive  that  we  should  rather  extend  than 
attenuate  our  faith  in  the  beneficent  agency  of  Trade. 
For  hitherto  belief  in  the  civilizing  influences  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  very  much  restricted  to  its 
effects  on  distant  and  barbarous  populations.  But  what 
do  we  see  here  1  We  see  here  a  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  civilizing,  Christianizing  influences  of  commerce  on 
traders  themselves.  Every  nation  represented  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  was  saturated  with  civilization  and 
Christianity  long  before  the  Conference  was  thought  of. 
But,  excepting  the  most  commercial  people  (where  foreign 
parts  are  concerned)  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  was  not 
one  who  cared  "  a  twopenny  d — mn  "  about  the  suppression 
l  of  the  slave  trade.  Over  and  over  again,  every  nation  of 
them  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  putting  down  the  in- 
J  human  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  where  it  appeared  that 
'  they  had  some  call  to  do  so,  or  some  means  and  opportunity ; 
yet  none  responded  kindly,  spite  of  the  harrowing  pictures 
of  cruelty  and  suffering  presented  to  their  view.  Even 
the  sympathies  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  long  carried 
on  a  considerable  traffic  in  negro  lands,  remained  un- 
awakened  ;  but  that  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  till  the  other  day  there  was  little  or  no  competition  in 
[  the  dark  regions  of  Africa  where  their  business  was  mainly 
U  carried  on.  As  for  the  other  peoples,  they  had  no  such 
i  trade  at  all,  or  next  to  none ;  and  therefore,  civilized  and 
Christian  as  they  were,  their  hearts  remained  untouched. 

But  now  behold  a  change  !    As  everybody  knows,  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  awakening  of  trade  adventure 
throughout  Europe  of  late  ;  and  more  particularly,  a  raging 
urrent  of  commercial  enterprise  has  been  directed  upon 
Africa  from  nearly  every  European  State.     It  has  been 
ike  a  "  rush  to  the  diggings,"  as  recoi'ded  in  Californian  or 
Vustralian  story,  with  the  difference  that  Governments  and 
peoples   have    made  the   rush    instead    of  individuals; 
j'vhile  the  parcelling,  and  the  claiming,  and  the  jumping  of 
laims  has  been  carried  out  upon  a  corresponding  scale  of 
>agnitu(le.    Hence  great  heart-stirrings  have  arisen  ;  and, 
|o  add  to  the  general  emotion,  a  variety  of  ferocious  native 
hbes  have  started  up  near  the  seaboard,  and  yet  more  of 
i  hem  m  the  interior,  with  a  view  to  expel  the  parcellers  and 
iraders.    At      ce  all  the  Continental  Powers  concerned 
ecome  animated  by  these  rousing  complications.  Inspired 
y  the  enthusiasm  of  trade,  the  scales  fall  from  their  eyes, 
j'he  enormity  of  the  slave  traffic  looms  into  view  from  the 


darkness  of  their  unregenerate,  unadventurous  days ;  and 
with  melting  hearts  they  perceive  that  nothing  will  go 
well  in  Africa — not  only  the  arrangement  of  their  various 
claims,  not  only  the  maintenance  of  those  claims  against 
savage  incursion,  but  even  the  sacred  right  of  Man 
to  live  unpropertied  by  Man — without  a  combination  to 
suppress  the  hideous  traffic  in  slaves  !  Thus  do  we  see  how 
the  yearning  for  trade  may  not  only  civilize  barbaric  tribes 
to  whom  imports  are  comparatively  unknown,  but  soften 
and  humanize  the  heart  of  the  already  Christianized  ex- 
porter. 

We  can  but  hope  that  harmony  will  attend  every  session 
of  the  Brussels  Conference,  that  no  extreme  warmth  of 
ambition  to  exceed  in  well-doing  will  disturb  its  efforts  to 
delimit  the  various  boundaries  of  operation,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  to  deliver  Africa  from  one  of  its  more  terrible 
afflictions.  One  of  them,  we  say,  for  it  is  scourged  by  others  ; 
and  of  these,  about  the  most  odious  and  abominable  will 
become  a  hundredfold  worse  if  the  Conference  does  not  look 
out.    It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  ;  but  at  present  its  ravages 
are  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  European 
colonies  and  trading  stations.     Compared  with  the  vast 
areas  of  territory  which  are  about  to  be  opened  up  by 
Germany,  France,   Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Great 
Britain,  these  stations  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  the 
paths  therefrom  are  few  and  narrow.    And  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is,  whether  the  Brussels  Conference  will  be 
instructed  to  put  down  a  European  traffic  as  murderous  as 
the  slave-trade  itself?    Or  is  it  that,  while  the  conscience  of 
all   Europe  has  been  shocked  at   last  by  slave-trade 
cruelties   committed    by    gangs   of  heartless   Arabs,  it 
is  not  yet  touched  by  the  devastation  deliberately  per- 
petrated by  Christian  dealers  in  counterfeit  strong  waters? 
The  liquor  trade  in  .many  parts  of  Africa  is  the  chief 
trade.    Dishonest  to  the  root,  it  is  worse  than  that  as 
deep  as  we  can  go.    It  pretends  to  be  a  trade  in  cordials  ; 
nine  tenths  of  it  is,  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  flourish 
on  it,  the  sale  and  distribution  of  poisons.     The  extent 
and  destructiveness  of  the  traffic  have  been  brought  to  light, 
over  and  over  again,  as  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in 
the  House  of  Lords  this  year.    Such  stuff  it  is  that  our  good 
missionaries  of  civilization  retail  to  the  "  poor  blacks,"  that 
on  the  Cape  coasts  "  superior  gin  "  is  sold  at  twopence-half- 
penny per  pint  bottle  ;  while  "  splendid  rum  "  is  invoiced 
at  ninepence  a  gallon  !    A  Mr.  James  Irving,  of  Liverpool, 
declared  a  little  while  ago  that  "  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
"  West  Coast  of  Africa  consume  20,000  tuns  of  spirits  a 
"  year;  say,  twenty  ships  of  a  thousand  tuns  each";  and, 
says  he,  "  the  amazing  thing  is  that  all  this  traffic  is  con- 
"  ducted  in  the  main  by  not  over  a  dozen  firms,  and  many  of 
"  them,  I  believe,  sincere  Christians."    Christians,  and  not 
without  remorse  sometimes,  even  while  they  offend.    Of  such 
must  have  been  a  British  merchant  in  Sierra  Leone,  who 
lately  said  of  himself,  "  I  have  on  the  road  now  thousands 
"  of  gallons   of  rum,  and   several   thousand  demijohns 
"  of  gin,  bound  for  the  Northern  River  countries,  where 
"  I  carry  on   the   greater   part  of  my  business.  The 
"  liquor    traffic   destroys  body  and  soul  together,  such 
"  slaves    have   they  become   to   the   white   man's  rum 
"  and  gin.    Bum  and  gin  are  their  incessant  demand  and 
"  cry.    The  traffic  has  so  debased  them  that  everywhere 
"  they  neglect  their  own  comfort."    On  the  Kru  coast  may 
be  seen,  says  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  famous  traveller, 
"  a  kind  of  Hades,  peopled  by  brutalized  human  beings 
"  whose  punishment  seems  to  be  a  never-ending  thirst  for 
"  drink."    And  not  only  does  the  filthy  poison  destroy  the 
ignorant  wretches  to  whom  it  is  sold,  but  the  traffic  in  it. 
excludes  wholesome  and  honourable  trade.    "  From  the 
<:  moment  the  traveller  leaves  Liverpool  "  for  the  African 
coast  "  he  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  poisonous 
"  spirits.    It  pervades  every  corner  of  the  vessel  in  which 
"  he  takes  passage.    He  sees  the  gin  and  rum  disgorged 
"  from  its  capacious  holds  at  port  after  port,  and  he  will 
"  almost  look  in  vain  for  a  bale  of  Manchester  cotton." 
This,  also,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  testimony.    Elsewhere  we  find 
that,  whereas  a  certain  Glasgow  firm  used  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  looms  weaving  cloth  for  the  African  market, 
now  it  has  not  one.    "  A  trader  in  the  Calabar  river  wrote 
"  recently  to  his  principals  to  send  no  more  cloth — drink 
"  was  the  only  article  in  demand."    In  the  Niger  regions 
the  natives  traffic  almost  for  drink  alone ;  and  we  read  . 
that  in  one  Portuguese  opium  factory  on  the  Zambesi  the 
workpeople  are  paid  in  spirits. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  even  from  the  merely  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  putting  aside  those  feelings  of  humanity 
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which  are  so  thoroughly  if  tardily  revolted  by  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade,  it  might  be  well  for  the  august  partitioners 
of  Africa  to  look  into  this  matter  a  little.  It  cannot  be  an 
advantage  for  commerce  in  general  that  one  kind  of  trader 
should  destroy  every  other ;  especially  when,  at  the  same 
time,  he  poisons  down  whole  populations,  who,  while  they 
cease,  by  dying  out,  to  be  consumers  even  of  "  the  white 
"  man's  gin,"  drink  themselves  out  of  all  industrial  energy 
meantime.  And,  though  it  is  undeniable  that  enormous 
quantities  of  destructive  liquor  are  sent  from  England, 
it  is  notorious  that  yet  larger  quantities  of  stuff  more 
cheap  and  deadly  still  are  sold  from  Germany  as  well  as 
other  Continental  countries ;  and,  meanwhile,  there  at 
Brussels  sit  the  representatives  of  these  nations,  painfully 
considering  how  a  traffic  not  one  whit  more  odious  or 
more  dreadful  in  its  consequences  shall  be  extinguished. 
Unless  the  '  ortuguese  bear  some  share  of  the  guilt,  no 
European  nation  is  responsible  for  the  African  slave- trade. 
This  other  traffic  was  started  by  some  and  is  continued  by 
all ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  beginning  in  fraud,  it 
ends  in  nothing  less  than  murder  in  disguise.  Can  no- 
thing, then,  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  Or  is  it  intended 
that,  while  the  Arab  slave-dealer  shall  be  driven  from  his 
cruel  business  with  one  hand,  the  other  shall  make  neat 
new  paths  and  undisturbed  new  markets  all  over  the  con- 
tinent for  "  sincere  Christians  "  who  exterminate  by  agen- 
cies more  debasing  than  slavery  itself?  If  so,  if  nothing 
is  to  be  done  to  destroy  that  most  fraudulent  and  most 
murderous  traffic  (and  of  course  much  can  be  done),  how 
monstrously  hypocritical  will  the  Brussels  Conference  look  I 
It  has  something  of  that  appearance  already ;  but  what 
then? 


STUDENTS  AT  GLASGOW. 

THE  life  of  a  Scotch  Professor  has  long  been  a  happy 
one.  What  the  Commission  may  do  with  him  is  un- 
known, but  the  tendency  of  reformers  is  not  to  increase  the 
joys  of  professors,  but  rather  to  dock  their  incomes  and 
abridge  their  holidays.  Whether  the  performances  of  the 
students  at  Glasgow  added  to  their  felicity  is  a  matter  of 
individual  temperament.  To  hold  a  strong  position  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  numbers  no  doubt  represents  a  brave 
man's  ideal  of  bliss.  Horatius  Cocles  on  the  Bridge,  the 
five  who  barred  the  gates  of  Hougomont,  Umslopogaas  on 
the  staircase,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  at  the  doors  of  the  hall 
where  the  graduates  were  capped  in  Glasgow  University, 
no  doubt  enjoyed  themselves  extremely.  But  all  professors 
are  not  tall  men  of  their  hands,  and  the  disappointed  can- 
didates for  the  Greek  and  English  chairs  may  now  console 
themselves.  In  the  recesses  of  their  studies  they  need  not 
fear  incursions  of  students  armed  with  sticks  and  with  the 
hose  of  fire-engines. 

It  is  not  prudent  for  observers  at  a  distance  to  give 
judgment  on  the  wrongs  of  students  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
fessors. At  Glasgow,  it  seems,  as  elsewhere,  the  ceremony 
of  conferring  degrees  has  been  a  kind  of  saturnalia.  Even 
at  Oxford  it  was  found  necessary  to  try  for  some  kind  of 
order  and  decency  at  Commemoration.  Men  whom  nobody 
ever  saw  at  other  times  and  seasons,  on  Cowley  Marsh  or 
on  the  river,  used  to  fill  the  galleries,  and  yell  their  sense- 
less witticisms.  At  Glasgow  it  was  of  old  the  custom  to 
throw  peas,  and,  we  believe,  halfpence,  and  those  peas  were 
wont  to  sting.  For  this,  we  presume,  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  professors  determined  to  shut  the  students,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  out  of  the  hall  on  the  day  of  degrees. 
To  assemble  outside  and  howl  was  exactly  what  these  Peris 
were  certain  t  o  do  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Professor  Ramsay 
and  other  professors  displayed  great  vigour  and  presence  of 
micd.  In  yon  strait  pass  a  thousand  might  well  be  stopped  by 
three,  and  stopped  they  were.  But  the  students  had  sticks  ; 
with  these  they  belaboured  the  door  till  a  panel  cracked,  then 
they  rent  it  out,  smashed  the  other  panels,  got  hold  of  the 
water-hose,  with  which  some  thinkers  believe  that  mobs  can 
be  quelled,  and  used  the  limpid  element  for  their  own  revo- 
lutionary purposes.  The  gallant  professors  were  very  much 
drenched,  and  in  the  evening  the  students  held  noisy 
assemblies.  They  did  not  actually  make  a  vacancy  by 
hanging  any  professor  on  a  lantern,  but  their  conduct  was 
highly  unaeademic.  Their  more  thoughtful  members  in- 
vited them  to  constitutional  courses,  and  reminded  them 
that  they  had  a  representative  Council.  Their  blood  was  up  ; 
they  yelle  I  ;  t .  Ty  was  Clubs  ;  and  by  this  time  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tb;i  they  are  rather  ashamed  of  themselves.  Members 


of  other  Scotch  Universities  who  have  heard  very  much 
about  the  superior  discipline  of  Glasgow  may  perhaps  smile 
a  worldly  smile.  We  don't  drench  professors  and  break 
in  doors  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews,  they 
may  say.  But  it  is  premature  to  boast ;  disorder  is  conta- 
gious, and  professors  may  yet  be  "  swum  "  in  the  Witch's 
Lake,  dipped  in  the  heretical  well  of  St.  Leonard's,  or 
even  burned  (in  effigy)  where  pious  Mr.  George  Wisiiart 
suffered  under  the  Cardinal's  windows. 

College  riots  are  things  that  will  happen,  especially 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  An  Edinburgh 
"  bicker "  once  demanded  military  interference ;  and  in 
Lever's  days  there  appears  to  have  been  a  charge  of 
dragoons  in  Dublin  about  once  a  week.  But  these  were 
town  and  gown  squabbles ;  it  is  more  melancholy  when 
the  gown  is  divided  against  itself.  Except  for  an  annual 
explosion  or  so,  the  Glasgow  students  have  a  good  cha- 
racter for  order,  and  it  may  be  trusted  that  order  has 
long  been  restored,  and  that  "  Warsaw  is  tranquil." 
Nobody  objects  to  a  little  banter  and  noise  on  "capping" 
days  ;  but  there  is  a  length  to  which  St.  Mungo's  students 
should  not  go,  and  perhaps  they  will  recognize  that  they 
have  gone  it. 


SCATHOLD. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  days  the  Scotch  papers  have  re- 
ported and  commented  on  a  decision  of  the  Crofters 
Commission,  which  is  indeed  deserving  of  some  attention, 
if  only  for  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  consequences 
which  follow  on  interfering  in  old-established  methods  of 
conducting  business.  The  subject  of  the  decision  is  the 
scathold  (or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  spelt,  scattald)  rights 
of  the  Shetland  Crofters.  The  meaning  of  "  scat,  and 
"  wattee,  and  hawkhen,  and  hagalef"  is  doubtless  not  very 
familiar  at  this  end  of  the  island — not  even  to  those  who 
know  their  Scott  well  enough  to  quote  him  at  will.  And  yet 
scathold,  or  scattald,  is  an  easy  thing  to  understand.  It  is 
simply  a  right  of  pasture  on  the  hill-ground — the  alp — of 
a  Shetland  estate.  It  is  shared  by  all  the  Crofters  in  the 
township,  and  enters  into  their  rent.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  simple  or  easy.  As  long  as  there  was  a  central 
authority  and  the  parties  interested  were  left  to  settle  their 
claims  by  the  "  higgling  of  the  market "  it  was  regulated  by 
use  and  wont,  or  by  compromise,  in  the  way  most  things 
are.  Probably,  or  even  certainly,  there  were  disputes. 
Landlords  and  Crofters  differed  as  to  the  number  of  sheep 
a  given  pasture  could  support.  Crofters  quarrelled  among 
themselves  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  total  they  were  re- 
spectively entitled  to  feed.  Still,  in  the  long  run,  the 
balance  of  interests  led  to  the  formation  of  a  working  com- 
promise ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  authority  of  the  land- 
lord could  be  appealed  to.  A  tenant  who  abused  his  rights 
could  be  evicted,  and  that  prospect  acted  as  a  check  on  him. 

The  Crofters  Act  has  altered  all  this.  By  giving  the 
Crofters  fixity  of  tenure,  it  has  removed  the  one  effectual 
means  of  stopping  encroachment  by  the  Crofter,  either  on 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  or  of  his  fellow-Crofters.  The 
Commission  took  the  scathold- right  into  account  when  it 
fixed  the  judicial  rent,  but  it  did  not  specify  how  far  it  ex- 
tended. There  is,  therefore,  nothing,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
to  prevent  the  Crofters  from  sending  as  many  sheep  on  to 
the  scathold  as  will  exhaust  the  pasture.  The  landlord 
cannot  evict  them,  and  the  Commission  has  not  inherited 
his  power  of  eviction.  Neither  is  it  only  the  landlord  who 
is  sacrificed ;  for  the  removal  of  the  check  imposed  by  the 
liability  to  suffer  eviction  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Crofters 
to  eat  one  another  up.  These  tenants  differ  greatly  in  position 
from  one  another.  Many  of  them  are  sailors  or  fishermen, 
who  take  a  croft  consisting  of  a  house,  a  potato  patch,  and 
grass  for  a  cow.  They  either  do  not  want  to  use  the 
scathold  right  at  all,  or  keep  half  a  dozen  sheep,  from  whose 
wool  they  make  their  homespun  clothes.  But  some  of  them 
are  farmers  who  wish  to  make  the  utmost  they  can  out  of 
the  land.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  men  are 
greatly  tempted  to  abuse  their  right  of  pasture,  to  the 
damage  both  of  the  landlord  and  of  their  fellow-Crofters. 
This  is  what  on  a  general  view  of  human  nature  might  have 
been  considered  as  probable,  and  it  is  what  has  happened. 
Therefore,  the  landlords  have  appealed  to  the  Commission 
to  define  the  rights  of  the  Crofters,  as  they  have  fixed 
the  rent.  This  the  Commissioners  have  declined  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that,  in  "  fixing  the  fair  rents,  due  re- 
"  gard  was  had   to   the  amount   of  stock  which  the 
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".  scattald  could  probably  carry,"  and  that  a  yearly  ascer- 
tainment of  the  stock  would  be  beyond  their  powers. 
The  practical  result  of  this  decision  is  self-evident.  The 
Commissioners,  in  fact,  confess  that  they  can  find  no 
means  of  checking  an  abuse  of  their  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  Crofters.  They,  indeed,  had  a  regard  to  what  the 
scattald  could  bear  ;  but  they  did  not  compel  the  Crofters 
to  show  any  such  regard,  and  confess  that  they  have  no 
means  of  compelling  them.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
they  can  do  no  more  than  stand  by  while  the  Crofters 
starve  one  another's  flocks  off  the  pasture  and  ruin  the  land- 
lord's property.  There  is  no  check  on  the  Crofters  except 
their  own  moderation  or  good  sense  ;  and  these  virtues  on 
the  part  of  thirty-nine  may  be  of  no  avail  if  a  fortieth  is 
grasping  and  penny-wise.  No  doubt  a  remedy  of  some 
kind  will  be  supplied  by  the  nature  of  things.  General 
loss  of  the  flocks  will  be  the  punishment  of  excessive 
use  of  the  pasture.  But,  as  even  so  good  a  Liberal 
as  the  Scotsmaii  very  pertinently  points  out,  the  loss 
of  their  flocks  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  pastures  will 
hardly  bring  about  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Crofters  which  the  Commission  was  established  to 
achieve.  A  more  complete  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
all  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  a  people  by  legislative 
interference  has  never  been  given  than  this.  The  Com- 
mission has  not  made  the  Crofters  more  prosperous  by 
destroying  the  power  of  the  landlord,  and  it  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  new  abuse  by  which  both  owner  and  tenant  may 
and  must  sutler  in  the  long  run.  It  i'3  obvious  that  things 
cannot  be  left  where  they  are.  The  old  balance  has  been 
destroyed  and  another  must  be  found.  The  best  course  of 
all  would  be  the  repeal  of  the  Crofters  Act;  but,  if  that  is 
not  done,  then  the  Commission  must  go  on  to  define  the 
rights  of  that  fixity  of  tenure  which  they  have  conferred. 
In  short,  legislative  interference  will  breed  more  legislative 
interference,  and  will  go  on  breeding. 


A  MUZZLED  MEETING. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  more  common  sense  in  the  world 
than  fanatics  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  One  symptom 
of  its  prevalence  is  the  dismal  collapse  of  the  great  dog 
agitation.  We  are  so  much  governed  in  London  that  the 
authorities  were  a  long  time  making  up  their  minds  who 
was  to  bell  the  cat,  or  rather  muzzle  the  dog.  The  Privy 
Council  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  County  Council,  and  the 
County  Council  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Finally,  the  Privy  Council  found  a  Major,  and  the  Major 
has,  after  some  not  unnatural  friction,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing his  allotted  task.  The  dogs  are  perfectly  comfort- 
able, their  owners  obey  the  law,  and  something  at  last  is 
being  done  to  remove  a  terrible  plague.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  is  imperfect,  and  fails  to  apply  that  universal  com- 
pulsion which  could  alone  effect  an  entire  cure.  Rabies 
may  still  be  imported  into  the  capital  by  rustic  dogs  who 
have  been  unduly  neglected,  and  in  this  way  all  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  the  metropolitan  district  may  be  suddenly 
rendered  of  no  avail.  If  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  re-introduces 
his  Bill  next  Session,  it  will  be  supported  from  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  ought  to  become  an  Act.  Meanwhile 
partial  muzzling  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  deaths 
from  hydrophobia  in  London  have  almost  ceased.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Dog-owners'  Protection  Association 
thought  it  expedient  anil  opportune  to  call  a  meeting  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  "  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
"  the  present  regulations  with  regard  to  dogs  now  in  force 
"  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  consider  the 
"  advisability  of  asking  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
"  ceive  a  deputation  on  the  subject."  What  protection  the 
owners  of  dogs  require,  and  how  this  Association  supplies  it  to 
them,  does  not  appear.  The  muzzle  is  intended  and  operates 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  including  those  who  possess 
dogs,  and  of  the  dogs  themselves.  If  every  one  who  kept  a 
dog  were  required  to  wear  a  muzzle,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  significance  in  the  title  of  this  Society  than  there 
is  now.  The  rational  conclusion  at  which  the  meeting 
finally  arrived  may  perhaps  prevent  the  deputation  to 
Mr.  Chaplin  from  keeping  its  appointment.  Otherwise  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to  these  false  friends  of 
a  noble  animal  that  scientific  and  practical  opinion  is  agreed 
in  holding  the  muzzle  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  canine 
race.  A  dog  has  more  chances  of  being  bitten,  and  is  less 
able  to  defend  itself  from  other  dogs,  than  a  man.  Dogs 


would  clamour  for  muzzles  if  they  had  the  same  means  of 
knowledge  as  the  members  of  the  Dog-owners'  Protection 
Association. 

The  amendment  ultimately  carried  was  very  different 
from  the  resolution  originally  proposed.  The  amendment, 
moved  by  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  was  to  the  effect  "  That, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  orders  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs  have  been 
li  most  successful  in  stamping  out  rabies,  both  at  home  and 
"  abroad,  this  meeting  hopes  the  regulations  will  be  con- 
"  tinued  in  force  until  the  disease  is  entirely  eradicated 
"  from  the  country."  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this 
motion,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  that  a  chance  assemblage 
in  a  public  room  should  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  it  in 
preference  to  the  absurd  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Candy.  This  learned  Queen's  Counsel  objects  to  muzzling 
because  mad  dogs  are  not  muzzled.  Does  Mr.  Candy  object 
to  vaccination  because  it  is  not  performed  upon  people  who 
are  suffering  from  the  small-pox  1  Or  to  tonics,  because  they 
are  not  given  to  patients  in  extremis  1  Or  to  surgery,  be- 
cause it  is  of  no  use  when  mortification  has  set  in  1  The 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  and  sympa- 
thized with  its  object,  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  declare 
the  success  of  the  amendment.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is 
an  excellent  prelate,  and  made  an  admirable  Prolocutor 
for  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  much  about  dogs,  or  at  least  he  had  not 
much  to  say  about  them.  He  confined  himself  to  criticizing 
a  circular  which  described  the  members  of  his  Association 
as  "  anti-vivisectionists,"  and  further  said  that  they  were 
"  animated  by  a  hatred  of  science."  Of  course  the  Bishop 
does  not  hate  science  any  more  than  Mr.  Candy  hates  law. 
But  Mr.  Candy  hates  a  particular  law,  and  the  Bishop  will 
not  accept  the  strictly  scientific  deduction  that,  if  no  dog 
can  bite,  hydrophobia  must  die  out.  The  meeting  wisely 
decided  that  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  so-called  protection  of  dog-owners. 


THE  MINERS'  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  political  instinct  of  the 
Miners'  delegates  recently  assembled  at  the  Newport 
Conference  is  not  as  sound  as  their  practical  judgment  on 
their  own  affairs.  They  have  had  the  wisdom  to  resist  the 
pressure  which  has  been  put  upon  them  from  some  quarters 
to  give  the  word  prematurely  for  a  general  strike  in  the 
collieries  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year ;  yet  they  are 
unable  to  perceive  that  the  arguments  against  the  legis- 
lation which  they  demand  are  arguments  of  a  precisely 
similar  nature  to  those  which  prevailed  with  them  in  the 
matter  of  the  strike.  The  reason  why  counsels  of  modera- 
tion gained  the  day  in  that  matter  was  simply  because,  to 
put  it  plainly,  the  Conference  agreed  that  it  was  unwise  to 
begin  a  battle  in  which  victory  would  be  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  colliery  proprietors  are  united  in  their  resolution 
to  resist  any  further  reduction,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
in  the  hours  of  underground  labour,  and  have  so  declared 
themselves  at  their  recent  meeting  in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  miners  are  by  no  means  equally  unanimous 
in  the  resolve  to  go  out  on  strike  to  obtain  the 
minimum.  Too  many  of  them  have  got  all  they  want  in 
this  direction  already,  and  their  representatives  evidently 
fear  that  to  call  upon  these  contented  spirits  to  come  out 
might  have  results  as  negative  as  Hotspur  anticipated  for 
the  incantations  of  Owen  Glendower.  Mr.  Fenwick 
(  Northumberland)  stated,  at  the  first  day's  sitting  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  "  the  question  only  affected  the  boys  in  his  own 
"  county,  as  with  them  no  adult  worked  more  than  eight  hours 
"  a  day."  The  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Pickard, 
M.P.,  said  "  they  had  not  two  per  oent.  in  Yorkshire  work- 
"  ing  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  before  his  men  came 
"  out  he  would  like  to  have  some  guarantee  of  general 
"  support."  Again,  the  attitude  of  the  South  Wales  miners 
seems  to  have  been  doubtful ;  and,  in  short,  considering 
that,  as  the  Chairman  put  it,  they  had  200,000  men,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  opposed  to  taking  trade  action  in 
the  matter,  it  would  certainly  have  been  imprudent  on 
the  part  of  the  Conference  to  have  passed  any  "  fighting 
"  resolution." 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  they  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  "  hereby  agreeing  to  adjourn  the  question  for 
"  a  short  time,  and  to  refer  it  back  again  to  the  districts  for 
"  further  consideration."  Instead  of  stopping  here,  they 
went  on  to  resolve  that,  at  the  same  time,  every  district  and 
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county  shall  use  every  means  to  press  their  local  member 
of  Parliament  to  support  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  easy  matter  enough  to  do  this  ;  but  the  question 
for  them,  as  Mr.  Burt,  in  his  judicious,  but  we  fear  quite 
ineffectual,  speech,  pointed  out  to  them,  is  whether  they 
will  really  serve  their  cause  by  this  mode  of  procedure. 
"  In  the  mining  districts,"  said  Mr.  Burt,  "  they  could 
"  compel  their  Parliamentary  representatives  to  support 
"  the  Eight  Hours  movement ;  but  let  them  find  out  how 
"  many  seats  they  would  command."  He  added  that  he 
was  perfectly  sure  that  they  would  get  what  they  wanted 
"  much  more  speedily  and  effectively "  if  they  depended 
on  themselves  and  their  organizations  rather  than  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  they  will  get  it  much  more 
effectively  by  organization — in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say, 
of  getting  it  in  the  only  way  which  can  ensure  them 
against  victory  proving  more  disastrous  than  defeat' — 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  convince  them ;  but  as  to  Mr. 
Burt's  "  more  speedily "  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure. 
Mr.  Burt  has  probably  contented  himself  with  counting  the 
number  of  Gladstonians  whom  he  knows  or  believes  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Eight  Hours  legislation.  But  perhaps  the 
delegates  have  reflected,  for  their  own  part,  on  the  number 
of  Gladstonians,  now  so  called,  who  four  years  ago  were 
equally  opposed,  so  far  as  professions  went,  to  Home  Pule ; 
and,  taking  the  "  infinite  squeezability  "  of  these  gentlemen 
as  a  truth  no  less  philosophically  certain  than  that  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  they  may  plausibly  enough 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  squeezing  Gladstonians  into 
supporters  of  legislation  they  have  declared  against  will  be 
a  speedier  way  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  than  organiz- 
ing themselves  to  obtain  what  they  want  by  "the  higgling 
"  of  the  market."  What  is  so  discouraging  in  the  matter  is 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  convincing  them  that  the 
possibility  of  getting  it  in  this  latter  way  is  the  only 
security  that  the  advantage  they  are  contending  for  could 
not  be  ruinous  alike  to  the  employers  and  to  themselves. 
The  limit  of  what  the  labourer  can  demand — and,  of  course, 
we  assume  that  reduction  of  hours  is  not  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  reduction  of  wages — is  and  must  be  ultimately 
fixed  by  what  the  employer  can  afford  to  give ;  and  how  can 
this  possibly  be  ascertained  if  the  State  steps  in  to  say,  in 
effect,  that  he  shall  give  so  much,  whether  he  can  afford  it 
or  not  l 


THE  PLUMBER. 

WHEN  the  enterprising  plumber's  not  a  plumbing,  he 
dines  in  the  Fishmongers'  Hall.  This  must  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  those  who  employ  him,  and  who,  after  pay- 
ing a  heavy  bill,  are  flooded  with  dirty  water,  or  drenched 
with  sewer  gas.  Of  course,  however,  the  plumbers  who 
entertained  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Solicitor-General 
are  plumbers  of  the  best  type,  who  adopt  what  Lord 
Grimthorpe  calls  the  autogenous  system  of  soldering,  and 
are  otherwise  disposed  to  learn  the  details  of  their  own 
business  from  His  Lordship.  The  Master  of  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Plumbers,  in  his  very  interesting  speech, 
drew  a  most  attractive  picture  of  what  plumbing  may 
become.  The  plumber  of  the  future  will  be  a  sort  of 
Admirable  Crichton,  plus  a  great  many  accomplishments  of 
which  that  historic  or  traditional  personage  never  heard. 
He  will  be  equally  well  versed  in  the  scientific  basis  and  in 
the  practical  superstructure  of  his  profession.  He  will 
have  taken  high  honours  in  a  competitive  examination,  or 
he  will  have  little  chance  of  being  called  in  to  respectable 
houses.  He  will  have  been  subjected  almost  from  his 
cradle  to  a  severe  course  of  that  distressing  fad  known 
as  technical  education.  Chemistry  and  metallurgy  will 
be  his  lightest  amusements.  He  will  take  all  drainage 
to  be  his  province.  Nor  will  a  sceptical  public  be  left 
to  take  any  of  these  virtues  and  qualifications  on  trust. 
Tbey  will  be  attested  by  a  certificate,  and  to  question 
the  infallibility  of  certificates  is  to  flounder  in  the  region  of 
pure  Pyrrhonism.  Mr.  BiSHor,  the  Chief  Plumber  of 
the  day,  invokes  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  the  task 
of  finishing  the  plumber.  But  Mr.  Bishop  seems  to  be 
perfectly  capable  of  finishing  the  plumber  for  himself.  In 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  the  plumber,  it  seems, 
is  already  what  he  should  be ;  for  are  not  "  twenty-six 
U  counties  covered  by  the  organization  "  ?  and  is  not  organi- 
sation as  wonder-working  a  word  as  Mesopotamia  itself  1 
This  superiority  of  the  frozen  North  to  the  freezing  South 


will  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all  Londoners,  who  have 
long  felt  that  somewhere  must  exist  the  perfect  plumber  ; 
but  not  here,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  would  say — not  here.  For 
the  metropolitan  plumber  does  sometimes  make  mistakes — 
Diruit,  fedificat,  mulal  quadrata  rotundis — and  occasionally 
he  reverses  the  process  in  an  inconvenient  way.  He 
sunders  what  should  be  united,  and  unites  what  should  be 
kept  asunder.  In  constructing  cisterns  he  provides,  with 
misdirected  benevolence,  a  home  for  the  blackbeetle.  But, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  live  with  the  plumber,  it  is  impossible 
to  live  without  him. 

Mr.  Bishop  exclaims,  like  a  late  politician,  "  Register, 
"  register,  register."  A  registered  plumber  will,  he  thinks, 
meet  every  requirement,  or,  in  familiar  language,  do  the 
trick.  Certainly  Mr.  Bishop  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
his  movement.  It  is  "  the  only  instance,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
"  which  the  masters  and  operatives  in  any  trade  have  com- 
"  bined  to  advance  technical  education  among  their  mem- 
"  bers ;  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  large  body  of  trade- 
"  unionists  giving  their  support  to  a  system  of  registration 
"  based  upon  tests  of  qualification ;  and  it  is  the  only  in- 
"  stance  of  the  members  of  an  important  craft  seeking  the 
"  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities  in  rendering  their 
"  craftsmen  more  serviceable  to  the  public."  It  is  not 
the  only  instance,  by  a  good  many,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  flourishing  trade  has  congratulated  the  country 
upon  the  possession  of  such  excellent  artists.  Mr.  Bisnop's 
words  of  hope  and  encouragement  are  not  the  less  welcome 
because  they  were  the  more  needed.  The  public  in  general 
are  apt  to  bear  with  fortitude,  and  even  with  levity,  the 
sorrows  of  members  of  Parliament.  People,  they  reflect, 
who  do  not  relish  the  House  of  Commons  can  keep  out 
of  it.  It  is  not  like  the  workhouse,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  into  which  men  are  driven  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Therefore,  Mr.  RiTcniE's  pathetic 
lament  over  "  the  foul  smells  with  which  the  atmosphere  of 
"  certain  parts  of  the  House  is  redolent "  falls  somewhat 
flat  upon  the  ear.  But  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  a  different 
pair  of  sleeves.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that 
every  judge,  or  even  every  Lord  Justice,  is  regarded  with 
personal  affection  by  the  community.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
necessary  to  go  that  extreme  length.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  suitors  have  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and 
that  they  desire  to  see  those  grievances  redressed.  When 
one  division  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  closed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  bad  air,  not  only  does  Lord  J ustice  Cotton  suffer 
in  his  health,  but  litigants  suffer  in  their  purses,  nor  are 
errors  and  excesses  of  the  Divisional  Courts  corrected.  Mr. 
Bishop  promises  to  change  all  that,  and  we  only  hope  that 
his  beneficent  exertions  may  be  also  applied  to  private 
dwellings,  especially  those  of  the  poor,  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  One  of  Mr.  Bishop's  suggestions  is  rather 
alarming.  He  states  that  the  intervention  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  necessary  "  for  various  financial  and  other  matters." 
Is  the  plumber  to  be  paid  twice  over?  Must  one  first 
remunerate  him  as  a  householder,  and  then  subsidize  him  as 
a  taxpayer  ? 


THE  FISHERY  DIFFICULTY. 

TV/TK.  STAVELEY  HILL'S  letter  in  the  Times  of 
-LV_L  Thursday  may  serve  to  remind  some  of  those  who 
would  greatly  prefer  to  forget  it  that  the  Fishery  difficulty 
in  Behring  Sea  is  not  settled  yet.  Mr.  Hill  reports  the 
state  of  the  question  as  he  saw  it  in  British  Columbia. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  just  what  it  was  last  year.  Now,  as 
then,  the  Alaska  Company  is  making  claims  which  we  do 
not  admit,  and  which  are  flagrantly  contradictory  to  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  United  States,  to  monopolize  the 
seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea,  and  in  no  small  part  of  the 
ocean  outside  it  apparently.  Now,  as  then,  British  vessels 
are  liable  to  be  captured  by  U.S.  Revenue  boats ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  have  their  cargoes  t.aken  out  of  them  and 
confiscated,  without  even  the  show  of  judicial  proceedings 
before  an  Admiralty  Court.  Russia,  too,  has  been  lending 
a  hand.  A  Columbian  schooner  has  been  seized  six  miles 
at  sea,  off  Copper  Island,  taken  into  "  Petropaulovski  or 
"  Vladivostok,"  and  there  sunk,  while  her  crew  lias  been 
"  shipped  to  Nagasaki."  No  effectual  protest  has  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  against  these  pro- 
ceedings. Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived such  a  despatch  as  has  just  been  sent  to  Portugal. 
The  circumstances  alter  cases  of  this  kind.  There  is 
thus  every  probability  that  things  will  go  on  as  before. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  dis- 
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content  among  the  sealers  of  British  Columbia  and  through- 
out Canada  at  large,  and  some  complaint  that  the  British 
cruisers  in  Esquimalt  are  more  ornamental  than  useful. 

However  inconvenient  the  Canadian  view  may  be  to  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  it  is  natural.  The  claim  of 
the  Alaska  Company  is,  indeed,  extraordinary.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  a  Russian  claim  made  a  little  less  than  seventy 
years  ago,  and  then  rejected  in  a  tone  of  indignant  remon- 
strance by  Mr.  Q DINGY  Adams,  who  wanted  to  know  ",  What 
"  are  the  grounds  ef  right,  upon  principles  generally 
<;  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  which  can 
"  warrant  these  claims  and  regulations  i "  Circumstances 
have  altered  the  case  here,  too.  Now  Mr.  Blaine  approves 
claims  and  regulations  made  by  an  American  Company  for  its 
own  benefit  which  were  indignantly  remonstrated  against  by 
Mr.  Qiixcy  Adams  when  they  were  made  by  llussians. 
Mr.  Blaixe  enforces  them  by  the  loan  of  U.S.  Revenue 
boats  to  the  Company,  and  England  does  not  talk  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Qiixcy  Adams.  This  being  so,  what  is  to  be 
done !  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  fresh  from  British  Columbia, 
rather  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  something  energetic 
ought  to  be  done.  The  Times  is  astonished  at  such  martial 
language  from  a  legal  gentleman,  and  is  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  need.  It  relies,  with  polite  confidence, 
on  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  America.  The  claim 
of  the  Alaska  Company  is,  it  feels,  so  monstrous,  and  has 
obtained  such  a  very  small  measure  of  approval  in  America, 
that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  Besides,  if  the  matter  were 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  even  an  American 
Court  of  Admiralty,  good  and  prompt  justice  would  soon 
be  done.  We  confess  we  cannot  quite  share  the  con- 
fidence of  the  "  leading  journal,"  and  for  various  reasons. 
If  public  opinion  in  the  States  is  hostile  to  the  claim 
of  the  Alaska  Company,  and  is  likely  to  influence 
Mr.  Blaixe,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago.  We  do 
not  think  it  will  so  influence  him,  and  the  gi'ound 
for  our  belief  is  this — that,  while  very  little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  for  any  party  in  the  States  by  disavow- 
ing the  Alaska  Company,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  gained  by 
treating  British  subjects  with  injustice,  and  the  British 
Government  with  insolence.  The  Irish  vote  is  to  be 
gained,  and  that  will  have  more  influence  on  Mr.  Blaine 
— who  knows  its  value,  and  is  a  very  typical  American 
of  the  kind  which  holds  that  rudeness  to  England  is 
the  noblest  form  of  assertion  of  the  national  dignity — than 
any  mere  mugwump  notions  of  justice  and  international 
dignity.  As  for  what  the  Supreme  Court  might  say,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  admirable  if  the  question  is  ever 
brought  before  it.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  American 
Admiralty  Courts  may  be  models  of  fair  play ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  American  Admiralty  judge  who  has 
been  appealed  to  hitherto,  the  gentleman  at  Sitka,  has  said 
ditto  to  the  Alaska  Company  very  briskly.  He  has  even 
gone  the  length  of  treating  a  telegraphic  order  from  Wash- 
ington with  contempt.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we 
doubt  whether  much  good  will  come  within  any  reasonable 
time  from  waiting  for  the  justice  of  America  to  set  things 
right.  More  good  would  come  of  the  stringent  measures 
hinted  at  by  that  martial  Q.C.,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill. 
Besides,  we  confess  that  platitude  of  this  kind,  which  is 
exceedingly  common  in  the  mouths  of  judicious  politicians 
and  judicious  newspapers,  does  a  little  raise  our  gorge.  It 
would  be  so  much  more  honest  to  tell  the  British  Columbians 
at  once  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  far  too  strong 
to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  Portugal ;  that  an  outlying 
British  colony  must  not  expect  the  British  Empire  to 
risk  a  quarrel  with  awkward  customers  for  its  sake  as  readily 
as  it  will  snub  a  poor  little  fifth-rate  European  Power. 
To  be  sure,  honesty  of  this  kind  would  not  sound  mag- 
nanimous, and  might  raise  an  ugly  feeling  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Dominion  at  large.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
however,  that  the  colonists  are  perfectly  capable  of  seeing 
the  truth,  whether  we  put  it  into  words  for  them  or  not — 
which  again  leads  up  to  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  have  the  responsibility  of  empire  and  not  to  have 
the  courage  to  bear  its  burden. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  BUILDING. 

A NEWSPAPER  controversy  is  not  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  at  truth.  In  particular,  it  is  a 
very  bad  way  when  it  is  attempted  in  a  newspaper  which 
makes  a  business  of  encouraging  sensational  correspondences 


I  on  any  subject  that  incontinent  amateurs  can  be  induced  to 
!  write  about.    Gush  divided  into  sections  by  flaming  head- 
ings is  not  what  sensible  people  will  look  to  for  evidence. 
One  entertains  a  certain  distrust  of  the  measure  and 
accuracy  of  the  language   used,  to   say   nothing  more. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  as  well  to  wait  a 
little  before  accepting  all  as  good  that  is  upcome  in  tho 
Daili/   Telegraph   on  the   subject  of  the  School  Board 
Scandals.    For  the  rest,  as  Messrs.  Wall  Brothers  havo 
,  pointed  out,  the  alleged  worst  case  of  all  is  to  come  before 
a  judge  and  jury.    When  it  does,  we  may  possibly  get 
at  the  truth,  or  at  least  may  discover  in  the  conflict  of 
scientific  witnesses,  of  whom  there  will  assuredly  be  no  lack, 
that  the  truth  is  not  easy  to  get  at.    In  the  meantime, 
some  part  of  it  has  leaked  out,  no  doubt,  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph.    Whether  they  prove  all  Mr.  Lobb  thinks  they 
do  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert ;  but  his  cases  do  provo 
something.    He  quotes  too  many  examples  of  bad  drains 
and  bad  building  to  leave  any  doubt  that  many  of  the 
j  imposing  masses  of  bricks  and  mortar  raised  for  the  School 
I  Board  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  are  monuments  of 
the  bad  calculation  of  modern  architects  and  the  sins  of 
|  modern  contractors. 

Morals  of  various  kinds  will  be,  and  have  been,  drawn 
I  from  this  revelation — which,  by  the  way,  has  not  taken 
away  the  breath  of  a  good  few  observers,  by  coming  upon 
them  as  any  kind  of  surprise.  One  of  the  morals  which 
we  note  with  pleasure  as  a  proof  of  the  honesty  and 
thoroughness  of  a  part  of  the  press  is,  that  here  we  see  the 
handiwork  of  the  Tory  obscurantist.  He — wretch  that 
he  is  ! — built  the  schools  badly ;  first,  because  he  hates  the 
people  and  rejoices  to  poison  their  young  families  with 
sewer  gas  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  hates  education,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  palaces  in  which  it  is  dispensed  fall 
on  the  heads  of  schoolmistress  and  pupils  in  utter  ruin. 
To  be  sure,  Tory  obscurantists  were  not  in  a  majority  on 
the  Board  when  those  buildings  were  set  up ;  but  that  does 
not  matter.  If  the  Tory  did  not  do  these  things,  he  ought 
to  have  done  them,  and  ought  in  any  case  to  be  accused  of 
having  done  them.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  find 
a  cause  for  these  "  scandals  "  which  has  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  politics.  The  fact  that  the  schools  were  built 
all  at  once,  and  in  a  great  hurry,  is,  in  our  opinion,  enough 
to  account  for  a  great  deal  of  blundering.  There  is  no 
business  of  which  it  is  truer  than  it  is  of  building,  that  tho 
slow  fire  makes  the  sweet  malt.  Hasty  building  on  a  large 
scale  is  almost  always  bad  building.  When,  in  addition, 
the  work  is  done  b}'  contract,  the  risk  of  badness  is  greatly 
increased.  Contract  work  is  very  particularly  apt  to  be 
work  done  at  a  rush,  and  though  the  materials  be  ever  so 
good,  they  are  not  used  with  that  infinite  care  in  the  details 
which  is  required  to  make  a  really  solid  building.  The 
contract  system  has  a  delusive  appearance  of  cheapness 
about  it ;  but  as  it  is  worked  it  commonly  makes  it  the 
interest  of  the  con'ractor  to  do  as  little  as  he  can,  and 
therefore  it  is  dear  in  the  long  run.  Now,  without  com- 
mitting actual  fraud,  a  builder  can  so  build  that  his  work 
stands  inspection,  but  will  not  stand  wear  and  tear,  wind 
and  weather.  We  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if,  on 
inquiry,  it  does  not  prove  that  this  is  what  has  happened 
with  School  Board  schools.  The  evil  might  have  been 
avoided  by  constant  vigilant  inspection ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, no  body  of  persons  could  well  be  less  competent  to 
inspect  than  the  School  Board — and  that  whether  the 
majority  is  Tory  or  Radical,  or  belongs  to  any  other  party. 
Inspection,  to  be  efficient,  presupposes  both  time  and  know- 
ledge. The  members  of  the  School  Board  have  neither 
one  nor  the  other  to  give.  As  they  are  certain  to  share 
the  miserable  "  democratic "  unwillingness  of  the  day  to 
pay  competent  persons  to  devote  their  time  to  them,  their 
inspection  is  badly  done.  Naturally,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  contractor  is  allowed  to  make  frequent  use 
of  that  most  immoral  phrase  "  This  will  do."  Then  small 
oversights,  small  miscalculations,  small  dishonesties,  creep 
in.  They  may  not  show  when  the  building  is  passed  by  an 
inspector,  who  very  likely  looks  over  them  as  hastily  as 
they  were  committed  ;  but  they  show  to  some  purpose  after 
a  few  years'  use.  This  has  certainly  been  the  history  of 
many  acres  of  building  erected  for  others  than  the  School 
Board,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  the  history  of  their  work  likewise.  It  is  tho 
very  natural  result  of  the  system  of  allowing  incompetent 
persons  to  have  the  direction  of  practical  work  simply 
because  they  are  elected  for  some  very  different  pur 
pose.    They  wish  to  do  things  on  the  cheap,  and,  there- 
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fore,  employ  a  contractor  whose  interest  it  is  to  do  as  little 
as  may  be  for  his  money.  Then  they  employ  somebody  of 
no  mark  who  can  also  be  got  cheap  to  look  after  the  con- 
tractor. When  this  turns  out  to  be  a  very  costly  way, 
indeed,  of  getting  your  work  done  there  is  a  loud  outcry — 
which  again  proves  that  there  is  a  very  dim  comprehension 
in  the  public  mind  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  good 
work  can  be  done. 


THE  RESriTE  OF  LAURIE. 

IT  was  announced  last  Thursday  evening  that  the  Provost 
of  Greenock  had  received  an  official  communication  that 
morning  that  Laurie,  the  man  recently  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  the  English  tourist,  Mr.  Rose,  had  been  respited. 
The  convict,  it  was  further  stated,  "  was  made  very  cheerful 
"  by  the  receipt  of  the  news,"  although  when  the  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  to  him  he  manifested  no  parti- 
cular emotion,  but  confined  himself  to  merely  saying 
"  Thank  you."  Before  the  public,  however,  can  either 
share  his  cheerfulness  or  re-echo  his  thanks,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  know  a  little  more  than  we  do  at  present  as  to  the 
causes  of  his  reprieve.  The  first  impression,  in  some  minds, 
may  possibly  have  been  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  felt 
uncertain  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  verdict  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  prisoner's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Rose  met  his  death 
may  have  been  true.  Nor  is  it  even  now  quite  certain 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
respite  has  been  based.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  was 
Laurie's  own  behaviour  subsequently  to  Rose's  death 
which  threw  discredit  on  his  explanation  of  that  event,  it 
will  probably  have  been  concluded  by  most  people,  on  a 
little  reflection,  that  the  acceptance  of  some  theory  of  his 
mental  unsoundness  must  have  been  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  step  which  Lord  Lothian  has  taken.  And 
that  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  promptly  following 
l'eport  that  the  reprieve  had  been  granted  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  on  the  strength  of  the  report  of  medical 
experts  that  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound  mind. 

We  presume,  however,  that  the  public  wish  to  be  let  a  little 
more  into  official  confidence.  It  may  be  a  purely  speculative 
curiosity,  but  we  should  certainly  like  to  know  what  is  the 
exact  view  taken  at  the  Scotch  Office  as  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rose,  and  in  what  precise  way  Laurie's  insanity, 
assuming  him  to  be  insane,  has  operated  to  bring  about  his 
reprieve.  Has  it,  that  is  to  say,  been  treated  as  exculpatory 
or  merely  as  explanatory  1  Is  it  the  official  theory  that  he 
killed  Mr.  Rose,  but  that,  being  of  unsound  mind,  he  is  not 
criminally  responsible  1  Or  does  that  theory  start  with  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Rose's  death  was,  as  Laurie  pro- 
tested in  his  defence,  accidental,  and  that  the  latter's 
insanity  only  comes  in  to  explain  his  flight  and  conceal- 
ment after  the  accident  took  place?  Our  curiosity  on 
this  point  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  rebuked  as  purely 
speculative;  but  we  are  not  disposed  at  present  to  sub- 
mit without  protest  to  that  reproof.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  material  to  know  which  of  these 
two  alternative  reasons  for  reprieving  the  prisoner  has  in 
fact  been  adopted.  It  is  notable  that  the  difficulty  which 
the  ordinary  mind  would  experience  in  assenting  to  the 
former  theory  is  more  considerable  than  it  would  prove 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But,  for  our  own  part,  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  case  from 
first  to  last  to  raise  any  presumption  of  Laurie's  in- 
sanity, and  that  we  trust  the  public  will  be  informed,  not 
only  of  the  grounds  on  which  certain  medical  experts  un- 
named have  discovered  a  defence  for  him  which  was  not,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  so  much  as  suggested  on  his  behalf  at 
the  trial,  but  of  the  complete  theory  of  his  connexion  with 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rose,  as  that  theory  has  definitely  taken 
shape  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 


MR.  STANLEY'S  DISCOVERIES. 

riTIIE  geographical  and  ethnological  results  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
-L  expedition  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  and  can  hardly 
be  comprehended  fully  until  his  extended  narrative,  with  such 
maps  as  he  may  be  able  to  give,  are  in  the  hands  of  readers. 
What  he  has  learnt  appears  to  concern  mainly  two  different  lines 
of  country — the  riverine  territory  of  the  Aruwhimi  or  Ihuru,  and 
the  route  from  the  Albert  Nyanza,  between  the  other  two  great 
lakes,  the  Victoria  and  that  which  used  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Muta  N'zige,  but  has  now  acquired  rank  in  the  family  as 


Albert  Edward  (Edward  by  itself  would  have  been  better 
and  more  distinctive)  southeastwards.  This  lake,  by  the  way, 
though  it  seems  to  be  of  great  importance,  Mr.  Stanley  now 
thinks  to  be  less  in  extent  than  the  Muta  N'zige  was  held  to  be. 
In  regard  to  the  first  district  Mr.  Stanley's  thrice-repeated 
journeys  have  not  furnished  him  with  very  much  information, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  His  picture  of  the  dark  belt  may  have  something 
of  "  newspaperese "  about  it ;  but  the  plain  facts  are  suffi- 
ciently uninviting.  The  country  would  appear  to  be  for  the 
most  part  swampy  forest,  full  of  unwholesome  and  poisonous 
things,  and  curiously  unprovided  (though  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  the  large  scale  on  which  African  exploration  is  carried  on 
makes  rather  excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of  any  such 
country)  with  game  or  edible  products  of  any  kind.  As  for  the 
inhabitants,  we  must,  of  course,  again  make  considerable  allow- 
ances. The  savage  who  does  not  like  great  caravans  of  armed 
strangers  invading  his  territory  and  eating  up  (even  if  they  do  it 
in  a  friendly  way  and  by  fair  barter)  his  not  too  abundant  supplies, 
who  perhaps  confuses  them  with  the  raiding  Arabs  and  Man- 
yuema,  may  be  trhis  mechant,  but  he  is  not  exactly  unnatural. 
But  Mr.  Stanley,  though  he  may  have  blackened  his  friends 
from  Yambuya  to  Kavalli's,  can  hardly  have  done  more  than 
deepen  their  natural  colour.  The  Arab  raiders  of  Ugarrowa's 
type  are  probably,  as  a  class,  as  great  scoundrels  as  any  that 
the  world  has  seen  since  the  palmy  days  of  buccaneering. 
Cannibals  (though  cannibalism  is  itself  a  pretty  clear  sign  of  the 
insufficient  supply  of  other  food)  are  not  agreeable  people  either, 
nor  are  "  crafty  little  dwarfs,"  though  we  own  that  we  should 
dearly  like  to  hear  the  AVambutti  or  Mombuttoo  account  of  the 
"  violent  large  giants."  It  would  seem  very  improbable  that 
much  will  for  a  long  time  be  done  with  these  quarters.  The 
in  some  way  corresponding  districts  of  South  America,  on  the 
Amazon,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  have  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years,  are  far  more  accessible  from  the  outer  world, 
are  much  better  provided  with  food,  and  are  inhabited  by  com- 
paratively unwarlike  tribes  where  they  are  inhabited  at  all ;  yet 
great  part  of  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Amazonas  are  in  reality  terra  incognita.  And  so,  no  doubt,  will 
Ihuria,  or  whatever  it  pleases  geographers  to  name  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  adventures  and  sufferings,  long  be. 

The  latter  part  of  his  route,  of  which  we  have  at  present 
still  fewer  details,  is  much  more  interesting  and  much  more  pro- 
mising. Lakes,  rivers  of  the  character  of  the  Semliki,  and 
mountains — those  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  frequently  slain 
and  as  constantly  resurgent  as  John  Barleycorn  himself — are 
much  better  features  than  swamps  and  forests.  The  Muta  N'zige 
or  Edward  Nyanza  must  be  not  only  an  interesting  feature 
in  itself,  but  otl'ers  a  highway  to  the  large,  and  at  present  almost 
absolutely  unknown,  district  between  its  western  bank  and  the 
Upper  Congo  above  Stanley  Falls.  The  mountain  region  to  the 
east  of  it  ought  to  provide  a  sanatorium  for  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  may  supply  new  sources  of  wealth.  In  regard  to  another 
statement  of  Mr.  Stanley's  as  to  the  approximation  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  what  way 
we  are  to  understand  it.  It  may  mean  that  the  Nyanza  itself, 
though  it  was  understood  to  have  been  explored  all  round,  has 
bays  yet  undiscovered,  and  the  half-conjectural  location  in  the 
present  maps  of  bodies  of  water — Akanyaru,  and  so  forth — might 
explain  it  in  that  way.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that 
the  ordinary  map  interval  is  not  true  to  the  actual  ground.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  region  west  and  south-west 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  not  the  least  promising  of  African 
regions.  The  "  cold  winds  from  the  mountains "  are  an  in- 
separable incident  of  tropical  countries  where  mountains  exist, 
and  they  seem  to  constitute  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  climatic 
or  geographic  drawback,  unless  the  presence  of  salt  lakes  (in 
itself,  the  salt  being  eatable,  a  great  advantage)  indicates  desert 
land  somewhere  about.  Nor  would  the  natives,  from  Mr.  Stanley's 
account,  warlike  as  they  are  sometimes,  appear  to  be  either  as 
savage  or  of  as  degraded  a  type  as  those  further  west  and  north. 
The  British  East  African  Company  ought  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  get  this  tract  of  country  under  its  influence,  both  in  order  to 
tap  the  local  resources  and  in  order  to  create  the  markets  now 
so  much  required  for  English  trade.  Perhaps  the  best  preliminary 
means  of  doing  this  would  be  the  restoration  of  some  sort  of  order 
in  Uganda,  short  of  which  neither  the  navigation  of  the  lake  nor 
travelling  along  its  shores  can  be  safe  or  profitable.  This  once 
done,  the  opening  up  of  the  Edward  Nyanza  country  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  from  the  Mahdists  and 
other  savages,  might  proceed  hand  in  hand,  and  would  be  at 
once  a  crown  and  a  justification  of  English  interference  in 
Egypt. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO. — LEMURS. 

NEARLY  one-half  of  the  wall-cages  in  the  Monkey  House  are 
occupied  by  lemurs,  which  attract  much  less  attention  from 
ordinary  visitors  than  do  their  neighbours  and  distant  relations, 
the  monkeys,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  their  less  human  appear- 
ance and  quieter  habits.  Nevertheless,  they  are  extremely  inte- 
resting animals,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  naturalist, 
or  simply  of  the  unscientific  lover  of  pets. 

Scientifically  the  Lemuroids  are  placed  next  in  order  to  the 
monkeys  and  form  the  second  sub-order  of  the  Primates,  and  to 
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quote  from  the  very  excellent  guide  to  the  Mammalia  in  the 
British  Museum  : — "This  sub-order  consists  of  a  number  of  very 
remarkable  animals  of  a  far  lower  type  than  the  monkeys  ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Madagascar,  although  a  few- 
aberrant  members  of  the  group  are  found  in  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia.  They  are  invariably  arboreal  in  their  habits,  with  gene- 
rally long,  bushy,  and  non-prehensile  tails,  opposable  thumbs  and 
great  toes,  large  eyes,  and  long  dog-like  faces."  They  are  divided 
into  three  families — the  Lemurida?,  Tarsiida?,  and  Cheiromyida;, 
each  of  the  two  latter  containing  only  a  single  species,  while  the 
first  is  subdivided  into  four  groups,  which  contain  all  the  remain- 
ing species  known.  The  first  and  last  of  these  families  are  at  the 
present  time  represented  at  the  Zoo ;  the  first  by  specimens 
•of  ten  or  eleven  species,  and  the  last  by  its  solitary  species, 
the  Aye-aye.  The  best  known  of  the  Lemuridie,  are  the  true 
Lemurs,  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  of  which  some- 
thing like  twenty  specimens,  representing  six  or  seven  species, 
are  now  in  the  Gardens.  It  was  to  them  that  Linmeus  gave 
the  name  Lemurs — lemures,  ghosts,  from  their  habits  being 
more  or  less  nocturnal — though  it  i9  now  popularly  extended 
to  all  the  family.  By  most  of  the  authors  of  the  last  century, 
to  whom  several  species  were  known,  they  were  called  Macacos, 
or  Makis,  though  we  find  many  variations  in  the  spelling — 
for  example,  Maucaueo,  Mocawk,  and  Mococo,  and  these  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  list.  Dr.  Brookes,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Quadrupedes,  describes  seven  species,  while  Pennant  enumerates 
eleven;  but  the  ringtailed  lemur  was  the  Macaco,  or  Maki,  pat- 
excellence,  of  all  the  authors  of  this  time,  being  then,  as  now, 
generally  the  best  known  of  the  family.  Unfortunately  this 
extremely  handsome  and  gentle  lemur  is  excessively  delicate 
and   difficult  to  keep  in  confinement,  seldom  living  for  any 

•  length  of  time,  and  is  not  at  present  represented  at  the  Zoo. 
It  is  the  animal  which  is  more  particularly  known  to  sailors 
and  dealers  as  the  "  Madagascar  cat."  Among  the  species 
that  are  represented  the  rutled  lemur  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest, as  it  is  also  the  largest ;  indeed,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
and  striking  animal,  with  a  long,  thick,  black-and-white  coat, 
and  a  grand  bushy  black  tail ;  but  it  is  neither  so  lively  nor  so 
amiable  as  some  of  its  smaller  relations.  The  black  lemur  is  per- 
haps the  plainest  of  the  family — no  lemur  can  be  called  ugly; 
this  species  is  noticeable  for  having  the  sexes  so  dissimilar  in 
appearance  that  until  quite  recently  they  were  considered  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  as  the  male  is  perfectly  jet  black  from  the 

Rend  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  while  his  mate  is  of  a  dingy 
yellowish-red,  with  white  whiskers.    Animals  of  this  specie's 
appear  to  be  comparatively  hardy  in  confinement,  and  several  of 
them  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Monkey  House. 
So  well,  indeed,  do  they  thrive  that  one  female  has  brought  forth 
no  less  than  seven  young  ones  since  its  arrival  at  the  Gardens  in 
tie  year  1882,  the  last  of  these,  a  male,  having  been  born  on 
June  10  last.    And  here  we  may  mention  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  young  are  carried.    When  first  born,  the  helpless  little 
creature,  which  is  almost  naked,  clings  to  its  mother's  waist, 
attaching  itself  firmly  by  grasping  her  fur  with  all  its  hands,  and 
twisting  its  tail  tightly  round  her  in  such  a  position  that  when 
she  sits  up  it  is  hidden  by  her  legs,  and  so  firmly  is  it  fixed  that  it 
rides  safely  through  all  her  leaps  and  bounds.  As  time  goes  on  and 
I  it  becomes  stronger  it  changes  its  position  from  time  to  time,  often 
r riding  on  its  mother's  back,  and  eventually,  but  graduallv  and  by 
slow  degrees,  it  learns  to  walk  alone.    Besides  the  ruffed  and 
j  black  lemurs,  there  are  now  living  in  the  Gardens  specimens  of 
['the  five  following  species— the  black-headed,  the  white-fronted, 
the  red-fronted,  the  flocked,  and  the  mongoose  lemurs— all  of 
t  which  are  dull-coloured  in  comparison  with  those  we  have  already 
I  mentioned.    In  addition  to  the  true  lemurs  there  are  in  the  col- 
lection specimens  of  the  genera  Hapalemur,  Cheirogaleus,  and 
jMicrocebus,  but  of  these  one  alone,  the  little  grev  lemur  (Kapa- 
1  emur  yww),  is  shown  in  a  wall-cage,  the  others  being  kept  in 

•  he  keeper's  room.  This  little  animal,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
nterestmj  of  the  lemurs,  not  only  for  its  rarity— it  is  but  the 
tecond  that  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  its  pre- 
lecessor  having  been  acquired  in  1883— but  also  for'its  quaint 
)eauty  and  wonderfully  gentle  winning  ways,  which  obtain  for 

«t  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Both  Cheirogaleus  and  Microcebus 
TO  strictly  nocturnal,  and,  therefore,  of  very  little  interest  to  the 
general  public;  but  this  remark,  perhaps,  hardly  applies  to  the 
rown  mouse  lemur  {Cheirogaleus  milii),  which  the  keeper  re- 
gards with  great  pride  and  is  fond  of  showing  to  visitors.  This 
*autiful  little  animal,  which  is  in  appearance  much  like  an 
oormous  dormouse  with  very  large  and  prominent  eyes,  has  lived 


'  its  present  quarters  since  the  year  1878,  and  is  still  fat 
id  well-liking.  '•  Billy,"  as  it  is  called,  is  perfectly  tame  ;  but 
•om  its  strictly  nocturnal  habits  is  by  no  means  lively  in  the 
aytime,  though  it  never  seems  to  resent  being  taken  out  of  its 
iug  nest  of  hay  for  purposes  of  exhibition  ;  but,  in  the  evening, 
ter  the  Gardens  are  closed,  it  wakes  up,  and  takes  both  food 
id  exercise.  Like  the  dormouse,  this  species  hybernates  during 
e  cold  season.  b 
To  lovers  of  pets,  lemurs  must  always  be  of  interest,  as  no 
ner  animals  combine  so  many  attractive  qualities;  in  fact,  in 
r  opinion,  the  only  drawback  they  possess  is  their  excessive 
Hcacy,  which  renders  them  extremelv  difficult  to  keep  in  a 
use;  so  difficult,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  species,  and  notably 
5  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  that  even  at  the 
•o,  where  they  live  in  an  even  temperature  and  carefully 
^arcled  lrom  their  greatest  enemv,  draught,  thev  are  by  no  means 


long  lived.    Were  it  not  for  this  most  unfortunate  drawback 
they  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  more  often  kept  than  they  are. 
They  have  all  the  amusing  ways  of  the  smaller  monkeys  without 
their  treachery  and  cunning,  and,  though  they  can  bite  shrewdly 
on  occasion,  they  are,  especially  if  they  have   been  captured 
young,  usually  gentle  in  their  manners  and  capable  of  great 
affection;  in  fact,  to  quote  an  old  author,  they  are  "  very  sociable, 
gentle,  harmless  creatures."  Their  activity  is  most  extraordinary, 
and  they  delight  in  taking  long  flying  leaps,  pitching  with  the 
utmost  lightness,  and  never  by  any  chance  missing  their  hold  ; 
in  this  way  they  will,  for  example,  leap  on  to  the  top  of  an 
open  door,  and  from  that  on  to  a  distant  chair.      When  in 
good  health  they  are  extremely  playful,  at  which  times,  as  Dr. 
Brookes  said,  they  "  use  a  sort  of  galloping  with  their  tails 
raised  over  their  backs,"  pouncing  about  with  extended  arms 
in  a  peculiarly  ludicrous  manner.    They  form  affections  for, 
and  are  fond  of  playing  writh,  not  only  human  beings,  but 
also  other  animals ;  for  example,  one  which  the  writer  had  in  his 
possession  for  some  time  was  on  most  affectionate  terms  with  a 
wire-haired  fox  terrier  and  a  cat,  both  of  which  animals  re- 
ciprocated its  affection,  and  were  never  more  happy  than  when 
playing  with  it  or  lying  together  curled  up  with  it  in  a  basket 
before  the  fire,  where  it  would,  with  the  greatest  care,  wash  the 
dog's  coat,  at  the  same  time  combing  out  any  knots  in  the  hair 
with  its  teeth  ;  a  performance  which  seemed  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  gratification  to  both  animals.    This  habit  of  licking  and 
cleaning  is  one  of  the  lemurs'  peculiarities,  as  not  only  do  they 
keep  themselves  scrupulously  clean  and  attend  to  the  coats  of 
other  animals  with  which  they  may  be  friendly,  but  they  also 
show  the  greatest  interest  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  human  com- 
panions ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  finger  stained  with  ink  be  presented 
to  them,  they  will  lick  it  and  scrape'  it  with  their  teeth  in  a  most 
persistent  manner  till  the  stain  is  removed.    They  are  most 
chilly  animals,  and  nothing  delights  them  more  than  a  good  fire, 
before  which  they  will  sit  by  the  hour  together  with  their  hands 
spread  out  to  the  blaze  enjoying  the  warmth,  in  which  position, 
notwithstanding  their  fox-like  faces,  they  are  quaintly  human  in 
appearance.     On  a  hot  summer  day  they  will  sit  in  the  sun, 
spreading  out  their  arms  and  hands  to  receive  the  heat  in  the 
same  way.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  being  nursed.  These  animals 
make  several  different  sounds,  which  to  those  who  understand 
their  ways  are  very  expressive.    When  pleased  and  comfortable 
they  purr  loudly,  much  like  a  cat.    They  make  a  chattering 
noise  when  displeased  or  when  wanting  anything,  and  they  also 
have  a  loud  call-note — a  rather  shrill  long-drawn-out  coo-0-0 — 
and,  lastly,  they  grunt  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  cannot  easily 
be  described,  but  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  expressive  of 
the  sounds  they  make.    They  should  be  fed  principally  on  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  sopped  bread ;  but  they  have  most  omnivorous 
tastes,  and,  if  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  in  the  room  during  meal- 
times, will  endeavour  to  help  themselves  to  anything  that  may 
be  on  the  table,  and  express  the  greatest  disgust  if  they  are  pre- 
vented.   The  one  we  have  mentioned  was  particularly  fond  of 
fish  and  butter;  the  latter  especially  it  found  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.   It  was  also  very  fond  of  tea,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  total  abstainer  on  principle,  as  it  never  missed  a  chance,  if  it 
saw  one,  of  helping  itself  to  either  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  though 
it  was  perfectly  conscious  that  this  was  against  rules  and  would 
meet  with  prompt  punishment.    This  little  beast,  which  was 
certainly  among  the  most  charming  of  its  race,  eventually,  like 
most  of  its  fellows  in  this  country,  fell  a  victim  to  the  cold.  All 
lemurs  are  particularly  fond  of  anything  sweet,  and  there  is 
no  quicker  way  to  their  affections  than  giving  them  pieces  of 
sugar,  or  raisins,  or — perhaps  their  greatest  treat — lumps  of 
"  Turkish  delight " ;  but  they  do  not,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
many  visitors  to  the  Zoo,  care  for  nuts. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIME. 

A  X  experiment  is  being  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  which  deserves  attention.  The  Recorder,  Mr. 
Hopwood,  Q.O.,  holds  and  expresses  in  public  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  the  sentences  usually  given  in  criminal  courts  are  much  too 
severe.  In  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  last  Quarter 
Sessions,  he  is  reported  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  the  24th  of 
October  to  have  said :— "  I  am  bound  to  affirm  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  imprisonment  inflicted  throughout  the 
country,  whether  on  indictment  or  on  summary  conviction,  might 
be  abated  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  security  of 
property  or  the  safety  of  person."  This  is  a  very  grave  state- 
ment; for,  if  Mr.  Hopwood  is  right,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,"  his  brother  Recorders, 
and  the  magistracy  generally  are  all  wrong.  In  cases  in  which  a 
sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment  is  usually  given,  one  only 
would  be  consistent  with  justice,  or  where  a  sentence  of  twelve 
months  is  given  four  would  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Hopwood  con- 
fessedly acts  on  the  principles  he  enunciates,  with  results  which 
he  thinks  are  beneficent,  not  only  to  criminals,  but  also  to  the 
public.  Other  authorities,  including  the  magistrates  and  the 
heads  of  the  police,  it  is  believed  (and  not  without  warrant),  hold 
them  to  be  mischievous. 

In  commenting  on  spoken  words  it  is,  we  admit,  the  fairest 
thing  to  set  out  the  whole  speech,  for  detached  sentences  may  be, 
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and  often  are,  much  modified  by  the  context ;  but,  as  this  is  im- 
possible in  an  article  like  the  present,  we  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract from  the  address  above  mentioned  certain  principles  which 
we  conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ilopwood  laid  down. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  sentences  are  generally  too  severe. 

2.  That  a  criminal  should  only  be  punished  for  the  crime 
immediately  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  no  matter  how 
many  previous  crimes  he  may  have  committed  and  been  tried  for. 

3.  That  severity  of  punishment  has  been  tried  and  has  been 
found  to  be  not  efficacious. 

4.  That  diminished  severity  in  Liverpool  has  diminished 
crime. 

5.  That  in  sentences  the  temptation  to  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  subjected  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposition — namely,  that  sentences  are 
generally  too  severe,  Mr.  Ilopwood  may  be  right,  although  autho- 
rity, as  we  have  suggested,  is  against  him.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  general  tendency  for  many  years  towards  leniency  in 
punishments.  If  Mr.  Ilopwood  can  make  out  that  a  sentence  of 
one  month  is  sufficiently  deterrent,  a  sentence  of  three  months 
"would  be  cruel.  Upon  this  point  we  insist  most  strongly,  that 
the  end  and  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter,  and  that  reforma- 
tion, however  desirable  it  may  be,  is  only  an  incident.  The  object 
is,  first,  to  deter  the  offender  from  offending  himself ;  and, 
secondly,  to  deter  others  from  offending.  If  this  can  be  done  by 
sentences  which  are  loosely  called  "  lenient,"  as  well  as  by 
sentences  described  as  "  severe,"  Mr.  Hopwood  has  proved  his 
case.  But  whether  or  not  he  has  proved  it  is  what  we  propose  to 
consider. 

With  regard  to  the  second  prof  osition,  that  only  the  crime  for 
which  the  offender  is  being  tried  should  be  considered  in  the 
sentence,  if  the  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  punishments  previously  inflicted  do  not  deter,  it  seems 
logical  to  increase  the  punishment  in  the  hopes  of  its  becoming 
deterrent.  Abstention  from  crime  is  practised  habitually  by  the 
majority  of  mankind.  If  a  man  who  has  made  thieving  a  pro- 
fession were  absolutely  certain  to  receive  fifty  lashes  with  a  cat- 
o'-nine-tails  immediately  after  a  theft,  he  would  abstain.  The 
inconvenience  on  one  side  would  outbalance  the  desire  on  the 
other,  "the  malady  of  not  wanting";  but  if  this  is  true,  and 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  previous  punishments  have  not 
afforded  sufficient  inducement  to  abstain,  it  is  surely  not  un- 
reasonable to  try  to  increase  the  punishment  up  to  abstention 
point. 

The  third  and  fourth  propositions,  viz.  that  severity  of  punishment 
has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  inefficacious,  and  that  dimi- 
nished severity  in  Liverpool  has  diminished  crime,  may  be  taken 
together.     In  the  first  place,  has  severity  of  punishment  been 
found  inefficacious  ?    This  question  is  quite  apart  from  that  of 
the  cruelty  of  unnecessarily  severe  punishments.   But  has  it  been 
shown  by  experience  that  severe  punishments  have  not  been 
efficacious  to  deter  ?    The  familiar  instance  given  is  the  sentence  of 
death  for  sheep-stealing,  which  was  the  sentence  provided  by  law 
for  that  offence  within  living  memory.    As  long  as  the  death  sen- 
tence was  the  penalty,  sheep-stealing  went  on  in  the  Western 
counties ;  after  the  death  sentence  ceased  to  be  the  penalty,  the 
crime  died  out.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  death  sentence  for  such  an 
offence  so  shocked  the  public  conscience  that  juries  would  not  con- 
vict, and  the  offenders  had  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  off  scot  free. 
When  jurif  s  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  convicting,  and  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment  or  penai  servitude  was  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low, sheep-stealing  became  not  good  enough    This,  we  believe,  to 
be  the  true  explanation  ;  uncertainty  in  punishment  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime,  and  whether  Mr.  Ilopwood's  so-called  system  or 
the  general  practice  of  other  criminal  tribunals  is  right,  it  is  little 
less  than  a  scandal  that  on  one  side  of  the  invisible  line  which 
separates  the  city  of  Liverpool  from  the  count}'  of  Lancashire  a  man 
should  be  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  an  offence  for 
which  he  would  get  only  one  month  on  the  other.  As  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  figures  are  very  decept  ive.  It 
is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  magistrates  who  do  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Ilopwood's  principles  do  not  commit  prisoners  to 
the  Sessions  if  they  can  help  it,  they  either  send  them  elsewhere 
or  deal  with  them  themselves  ;  and  the  Beport  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Liverpool  just  issued  is  sadly  against  Mr.  Ilopwood's 
theory  of  a  diminution  of  crime,  for  he  says  that,  not  only  has 
there  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  robberies  in 
the  last  year,  but  the  number  of  habitual  thieves  has  latterly 
largely  increased.    Indeed,  the  danger  is  that  Liverpool,  with  all 
its  wealth,  may  become  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  thieves, 
which  is  a  little  hard  on  the  population  and  also  upon  the  police. 
Figures,  as  represent ing  the  number  of  persons  sent  for  trial  at 
the  Sessions,  are  more  than  usually  deceptive,  as  far  as  any  de- 
duction from  them  can  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  crime  ;  but  the 
figures  represent  offenders  in  the  aggregate.    If,  as  Mr.  Ilopwood 
suggests,  his  leniriit  sentences  have  diminished  crime,  this  must 
have  taken  place  by  a  process  of  reasoning  by  individuals.  A 
professional  thief  (we  will  say)  practising  in  the  city  must  have 
reasoned  in  this  way: — "  I  feel  very  much  tempted  to  commit 
this  theft  ;   but  the  Recorder's  sentences  are  so  lenient  that  I 
will  not  do  it."    We  can  fancy  such  a  man  stepping  across 
the  city  boundary  with  a  sense  of  freedom.    ''Here  I  am  in  the 
county,  the   county  magistrates  give   penal    servitude  ;  Mr. 
ilopwood  has  never  given  it,  although  he  has  had  2,000  cases  of 


crime  before  him  ;  moreover,  the  magistrates  give  long  sentences 
of  imprisonment ;  therefore,  I  will  commit  a  robbery  at  once." 
Does  any  one  seriously  believe  that  severe  punishments,  whatever 
may  be  the  other  objections  to  them,  are  less  deterrent  than 
lenient  ones  ?  "When  Mr.  Ilopwood  says,  as  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  charge  above  referred  to,  that  "  the  question  of 
punishment  has  been  too  long  treated  as  one  of  system  on  paper 
supported  by  theoretical  anticipations  [this,  we  suppose,  is  a 
misprint]  without  sufficient  regard  to  flesh  and  blood,  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  the  overmastering  temptation  to 
which  it  is  subject,"  he  is  treading,  in  our  opinion,  on  very 
dangerous  ground  indeed.  We  ought  to  feel,  it  would  appear, 
for  a  poor  fellow  who  is  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  splendid  piece  of' 
plate  or  jewelry,  or,  if  he  be  horsily  inclined,  a  very  fine  horse,  and 
modify  our  sentences  according  to  his  temptation.  If  this  theory 
were  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  stealing  the  Koh-i- 
noor  diamond  would  hardly  be  deserving  of  any  punishment  at  all 
— we  doubt  whether  logically  it  might  not  be  made  into  a  meri- 
torious transaction.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  scale  of  punish- 
ments which  shall  take  into  consideration  flesh  and  blood,  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  temptation  ?  After  all,  who  is 
to  judge  of  a  man's  temptation  ?  One  man's  temperament  may 
make  him  much  more  liable  to  temptation  than  another's. 
Frisons  and  penal  servitude  were  invented  to  assist  men  in 
making  up  their  minds  whether  they  should  commit  crimes  or 
not,  that  they  do  give  men  very  valuable  assistance  in  that  way  is 
certain.  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  mild' 
punishments  as  a  deterrent,  although,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
general  scale  of  punishments  is  too  high  ;  but  that  remains  to  bfr 
proved. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

THE  racing  season  has  now  come  to  an  end,  and  we  propose 
to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  principal  meetings  since  the 
last  of  those  at  Newmarket.  At  Liverpool  Mr.  J.  Hammond's 
Garter  beat  ten  other  two-year-olds  for  the  Knowsley  Nursery, 
although  giving  every  one  of  them  weight.  Rosens  ran  him  to  a 
head  at  29  lbs.,  and  Spring  Cup  ran  him  to  half  a  length  at  26  lbs. ; 
but  he  had  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  got  an  opening,  and 
at  the  distance,  where  he  obtained  a  clear  course  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  so  far  behind  the  leading  horses  that  his  victory 
seemed  impossible  ;  so,  although  hard  fought,  it  was  in  reality 
rather  a  brilliant  one.  He  had  lately  been  estimated  within 
1 3  lbs.  of  Surefoot,  and  he  is  generally  considered  a  level,  lengthy 
colt,  and  especially  well  shaped  behind  the  saddle  ;  moreover, 
with  three  crosses  of  Touchstone,  Birdcatcher,  and  Melbourne, 
and  two  of  Gladiator,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  respect  to  his 
breeding.  It  was  a  great  compliment  to  Captain  L.  Heywood 
Jones's  Theophilus  to  lay  5  to  1  on  him  when  meeting  Sir 
B.  Jardine's  Lord  Lome,  the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes,  the 
Ascot  New  Biennial,  and  the  Drawing-Boom  Stakes  at  Good- 
wood, for  the  Bickerstafle  Stakes,  even  making  allowance  for 
his  third  in  the  Cambridgeshire  ;  yet  these  long  odds  were  amply 
justified,  as  he  won  easily  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Possibly"  Lord 
Lome  was  somewhat  out  of  form  ;  for  two  days  later,  with  odds 
laid  upon  him,  he  was  beaten  by  three  and  a  half  lengths,  for  tht 
Liverpool  St.  Leger,  by  Mr.  Abington's  Freemason,  whom  he  had 
himself  beaten  by  a  very  similar  distance  when  giving  him  almosi 
as  much  weight  at  Ascot.  Mr.  Abington's  handsome,  and  very 
speedy,  four-year-old  colt,  Juggler,  won  the  Liverpool  Stewards 
Cup  easily  under  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  race.  He  won  tin 
same  stake  a  year  ago  ;  and  all  his  three  victories  of  the  last  twit 
years — he  has  only  run  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  them— 
have  been  gained  at  Aintree. 

The  Liverpool  Cup  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  imme 
diatelv  after  the  Cambridgeshire,  because  the  second  and  third  i 
that  race— Claribelle  and  Theophilus,  who  had  been  separated  b 
ahead — were  handicapped  for  it  with  only  lib.  less  between  then 
As  the  handicap  had  been  made  before  the  Cambridgeshire  we 
run,  it  reflected  very  great  credit  upon  its  compilers,  Messr 
Topham  and  Mainwaring.     Before  the  race,  however,  Captai 
L.  Heywood  Jones  decided  to  run  his  four-year-old,  Th« 
sophist,  instead  of  Theophilus.    Strange  to  say,  Claribelle  no- 
only  finished  fifth  to  Philomel,  who  had  run  twelfth  in  the  Can 
bridgeshire,  while  Beve  d'Or,  who  had  run  eleventh  for  the  San 
race,  now  ran  second.    It  is  true  that  Claribelle  was  receivm 
4  lbs.  less  from  Philomel,  and  6  lbs.  less  from  Eeve  d'Or,  than 
the  Cambridgeshire,  but  this  alone  was  not  nearly  enough 
account  for  the  reversal  of  form.    The  true  cause  of  it  may  ha 
been  that  Claribelle  failed  to  stay  the  quarter  of  a  mile  by  whi 
the  Liverpool  Cup  course  exceeds  that  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
length.    Theosophist  ran  third,  and  his  victory  on  the  followii 
day  in  the  Great  Lancashire  Handicap  made  the  Liverpool  C» 
form  of  Philomel  and  Beve  d'Or  appear  still  better  and  still  inc 
surprising  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  Cambridgesb: 
running.    The  Liverpool  Cup  was  the  first  race  of  import  an  ■ 
won  by  Colonel  North,  who  has  spent  very  large  sums  in 
purchase  of  racing  stock.    His  lengthy,  short-legged,  and 
hipped  mare,  Philomel,  if  not  exactly  very  graceful,  is  of  M 
excellent  stamp,  and  she  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Melbourne 
while  her  dam  was  by  the  good  little  Lecturer,  who  laudeo»  I 
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very  large  stake  for  the  late  Lord  Hastings  at  a  time  when  it  was 
sorely  needed. 

At  Derby,  a  field  of  twenty-three  came  out  for  the  Chesterfield 
Nurserv  Handicap,  which  Major  Egerton  had  made  with  such 
skill  that  bookmakers  laid  as  much  as  10  to  I  against  the 
two  first  favourites,  while  thirteen  horses  were  backed  at  100 
to  6,  or  less :  yel  he  had  allowed  himself  a  margin  of  less  than 
2  st,  and  at  the  finish  the  three  placed  horses  were  all  carrying 
within  a  very  few  pounds  of  the  middle  weight.  He  showed  quite 
as  much  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  did  his  critics  in  the  bett  ing- 
ring:  for,  although  the  latter  were  right  in  making  Killowen  the 
favourite,  he  only  won  by  a  head  from  Devilfish,  who  started  at 
25  to  I,  while  Ambassador,  against  whom  20  to  I  had  been  laid, 
was  third,  half  a  length  oil*.  A  head  behind  him  followed  Rat  ton, 
with  Roseus  close  to  him ;  so  it  was  a  beautiful  race,  as  well  as  a 
magnificent  piece  of  handicapping,  the  first  five  horses  finishing 
in  a  cluster.  Killowen  had  been  handicapped  as  16  lbs.  inferior 
to  Garter  before  the  Houghton  Meeting,  and  as  his  running  now 
with  Devilfish  and  Ambassador,  who  ran  second  and  third,  pretty 
nearly  bore  out  the  estimate  then  formed  of  their  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  himself,  it  is  probable  that  Garter  may  still  be  about  a 
stone  in  front  of  him.  Like  Philomel,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Solon, 
and  consequently  he  also  represents  Melbourne  blood,  as  also  do 
both  Theophilus  and  Theosophist,  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention.  Killowen  has  double-crosses  of  Melbourne, 
Emilius,  and  Ray  Middleton  in  his  pedigree.  On  the  second  day 
at  Derby,  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Ponza,  who  had  finished  in  the 
rear-rank  for  the  race  just  noticed,  gave  weight  to  all  her  oppo- 
nents for  the  Doveridge  Stakes  of  750/.,  and  won  by  a  length.  A 
most  unusual  thing  happened  earlier  on  the  same  afternoon.  Owing 
to  the  dense  fog,  the  jockev  who  was  making  the  running  for  the 
Foston  Selling  Plate  got  off  the  course,  and  sent  his  horse  with  a 
crash  into  some  black  boards,  while  some  of  the  other  jockeys 
found  themselves  in  a  lane.  Two  horses  that  had  persevered 
fought  out  a  pretty  finish ;  but  the  stewards  declared  the  race 
void,  on  the  ground  that  not  one  of  the  nine  starters  had 
run  t lie  right  course.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  it  had  cleared 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  field  of  fifteen  to  run  oft'  the  Chatsworth 
Handicaj)  of  500/.,  which  was  won  by  a  16  to  1  outsider,  in 
Captain  L.  Heywood  Jones's  Coolshannagh,  a  filly  by  that  very 
moderate  Derby  winner  Sir  Bevys.  This,  again,  was  an  excellent 
handicap,  the  first  four  finishing  within  a  length  of  each  other, 
not  one  of  them  having  started  at  less  than  12  to  1.  On  the  last 
day  at  Derby  it  was  thought  that  Claribelle  would  make  amends 
in  the  Chaddesden  High  Weight  Handicap  for  her  defeat  for  the 
Liverpool  Cup,  and  she  was  again  made  first  favourite,  although 
ishe  had  to  face  an  opposition  of  seventeen ;  but  she  only  ran 
■ninth,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Hibbert's  Parga.  who  was 
■carrying  the  lightest  weight  for  her  age  in  the  race  and  started 
at  12  to  1.  But  an  even  greater  surprise  was  in  store  in  the  next 
'race,  the  Osmaston  Nurserv  Handicap  of  500A,  for  which  seven- 
teen horses  ran  and  Prince  of  Tyre  was  a  strong  favourite.  As 
'■much  as  20  to  1  was  laid  against  the  winner,  Mr.  J.  Glover's 
■Oxeve,  who  had  won  four  races,  run  second  three  times,  and  been 
unplaced  only  twice  this  season.  This  chestnut  colt  by  the  little- 
known  stallion  Oxlip,  by  Strathconan,  had  been  wonderfully 
[cheaply  bought  after  a  Selling  Race  for  290  guineas.  On  the 
'Ukernoon  of  Oxeye's  last  victory  we  had  one  of  the,  to  our  mind, 
lighlv  objectionable  exhibitions  of  two-year-olds  running  a  two- 
nile  course.  Among  the  starters  was  San  Marino,  the  two-year- 
Md  winner  of  the  Feather  Plate  over  an  even  longer  course  at 
i  Newmarket :  but  the  favourite  was  Mr.  T.  Holmes's  Dauntless, 
.s-ho  had  lately  won  races  over  a  mile  at  Newcastle  and  Liver- 
leol,  and  he  now  won,  after  a  hard  race,  by  three-quarters  of  a 
«ngth  from  Theosophist  and  a  length  from  San  Marino. 
jj|  At  Northampton.  Mr.  Hammond's  two-year-old  filly  Enamel 
I  howed  herself  much  nearer  Lord  Penrhyn's  Far  Niente  than  had 
«ieen  generally  supposed  ;  for  she  had  been  handicapped  8  lbs.  below 
Ktim  in  October,  and  now  at  only  3  lbs.  she  ran  a  dead- heat  with 

I  im,  and  was  subsequently  only  beaten  by  a  neck.    On  the  same 
ay,  Devilfish  and  Rotten  Row,  a  couple  of  two-year-olds  that 

I I  ad  hitherto  been  ranked  as  third  or  fourth  class,  won  races  from 
Nirgc  fields,  and  showed  so  much  improvement  that  they  must 

e  estimated  higher  when  calculations  have  to  be  made  for  next 
ioason. 

The  Manchester  Meeting  was,  as  usual,  very  largely  patronized 

*  V  owners  of  racehorses,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  horses 

•  in  in  the  course  of  the  three  days.    Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay's  Galway, 
ho  a  week  earlier  had  run  third  to  Oxeye  for  the  Osmaston 

rfarsery  at  Derby,  and  three  lengths  behind  Shall  We  Remember, 
ow,  when  meeting  her  on  5  lbs.  better  terms,  beat  the  last-named 
lly  by  half  a  length  for  the  Lancaster  Nursery.    The  best  form 
iown  in  the  race  was  that  of  Captain  Machell's  Innisheen,  who 
jave  Galway  8  lbs.  and  ran  him  to  a  neck;  and,  judging  from 
'inisheen's  subsequent  running  in  the  Eglington  Nursery,  he 
[  innot  be  very  smart,  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
('eight  he  was  then  carrying.    Sir  Robert  Jardine's  neat  little 
jiestnut  colt,  \\  i.-e  Man,  who  had  begun  the  year  well  by  win- 
l|tng  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  on  the  third  day  of  the  racing 
I  ason,  ended  ir  by  winning  the  Lancashire  Handicap  on  the  last 
I  iy  of  it  but  one,  bringing  up  his  winnings  in  stakes  to  some- 
■  ung  over  2,000/.    Curiously  enough,  he  had  not  won  a  single 
I  ce  between  times.    There  was  heavy  rain  on  the  Friday  night, 
k  id  the  course  was  very  heavy  in  consequence  on  the  Satur- 
|Uy,  and,  although  fine  throughout  the  day,  it  was  so  misty 
I  iat  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  of  the  racing  more 


than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oft*.  There  was  a  field  of  twenty-eight 
for  the  Manchester  November  Handicap,  a  race  that  had  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  betting  beforehand.  Mr.  Abington's  Lady 
Rosebery,  the  winner  of  hist  year's  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  was 
the  favourite  at  9  to  1  ;  Amphion,  the  winner  of  the  Jubilee 
Stakes  and  two  races  at  Ascot,  and  Vasitas,  the  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  came  next  in  favouritism  at  10  to  I, and  then 
came  Mercy,  the  hoff-maned  Ringmaster,  Ashplant,  and  Fallow 
Clint  at  from  14  to  17  to  I.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
large  field  at  the  start,  and  in  the  six  or  seven  breaks-away  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  crowding  and  crushing.  Ashplant  bolted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the 
contest.  The  old  plater,  Tommy  Tittlemouse,  made  the  running 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  race.  On  entering  the  straight  he 
was  beaten,  and  so  also  was  Amphion,  whose  heavy  weight  told 
upon  him  in  the  heavy  ground,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  probable 
that ,  excellent  as  he  is,  he  may  not  be  a  good  stayer.  The  winner 
of  the  Grand  Prix,  who  had  nearly  a  stone  less  on  his  back, 
struggled  on  a  little  longer ;  but  he  was  well  beaten  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  home.  Rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  majority  of 
the  spectators,  the  six-year-old  Irish  hurdle-racer,  Conservator, 
a  son  of  Arbitrator,  whose  stock  have  run  very  well  during 
the  last  month  or  two,  was  now  leading,  under  his  light 
weight  of  6  st.  10  lbs.  Below  the  distance  he  was  challenged 
by  Mr.  Vyner's  Fallow  Chat,  who  passed  him  easily,  and 
won  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Conservator  finished  about  as 
fur  in" front  of  Phil.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  the 
race  had  started  at  33,  40,  and  100  to  1,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  favourites  did  not  finish  among  the  leading 
ten.  Goldseeker,  for  whom  8,000?.  was  refused  after  he  won 
the  City  and  Suburban — his  last  victory— pulled  up  lame.  It 
should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Vyner  that  he  himself  not 
only  bred  Fallow  Chat,  who  is  a  bay  filly  of  a  useful  rather  than 
very  ornamental  type,  but  also  her  sire,  Hagioscope  (by  Speculum 
out  of  a  Macaroni  mare,  grand-dam  by  Stockwell),  as  well  as  her 
dam,  Stonechat,  who  was  by  Adventurer  out  of  a  King  Tom 
mare.  Her  only  other  victory  of  the  year  had  been  in  the  Lincoln 
Autumn  Handicap.  She  was  now  ridden  by  Luke,  who  has  won 
twenty-six  races  in  France  this  season,  but  has  only  had  seven- 
teen mounts  altogether  in  England.  The  7  st.  5  lbs.  which  she 
carried  was  rather  below  the  middle  weight  of  the  handicap,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  winners  of  the  great  handicaps  during 
the  past  season,  with  the  exception  of  Amphion,  have  done  any- 
thing very  extraordinary.  Then  the  great  three-year-old  races 
have  been  almost  monopolized  by  Donovan,  and  by  far  the  most 
interesting  racing  of  the  past  season  has  been  among  the  two- 
year-olds — a  fact  which  may  well  lead  us  to  hope  for  excellent 
three-year-old  racing  next  year. 


THE  MAXIM  GUN. 

TO  give  an  exact  description  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  such  as 
the  Maxim  gun  in  an  article  of  this  nature,  and  without  the 
aid  of  diagrams,  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  and  we  shall  not 
endeavour  to  do  more,  therefore,  than  furnish  a  general  idea  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  automatic  system  is  based.  The 
weapon  which  has  attained  so  much  notoriety  of  late  years, 
made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  of  1884, 
but  has  since  been  considerably  altered  and  improved  upon. 
Striking  and  original  as  the  invention  was,  it  did  not  at  first 
make  much  way  towards  favour,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against 
machine-guns  in  the  military  mind,  engendered  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  failure  of  the  mitrailleuse  in  1870,  and  the  numerous 
cases  of  guns  "  jamming "  in  our  recent  small  wars.  The 
French  mitrailleuse  was  as  heavy  as  a  field-piece,  was  very 
cumbersome,  had  only  a  very  moderate  rate  of  fire,  and  a  range 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  musketry  of  the  period.  Its  successors 
of  the  Gatling  and  Gardner  types  had  all  the  same  tendency  to 
get  out  of  order  at  a  critical  moment,  and  many  gallant  lives 
have  been  recently  lost  owing  to  their  "  jamming,"  especially 
with  the  naval  brigades  that  have  had  charge  of  them  in  our 
battles  in  the  Soudan.  Their  fire  was  likewise  inaccurate,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  all  fired  by  working  a  crank  or  lever, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  the  gun  by  the  force  that  had  to  be 
applied  was  sufficient  to  divert  its  aim.  Another  cause  of  in- 
accuracy was  the  heating  of  the  barrels  when  the  fire  was  at  all 
rapid. 

The  novelty  of  the  Maximjsystem  consisted  in  this,  that,  the  force 
of  recoil,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble  in  other  patterns,  was 
turned  to  good  account,  and  utilized  for  the  eminently  practical 
purpose  of  loading  and  firing  the  gun.  The  mechanism,  therefore, 
became  entirely  automatic,  and  a  force  which  had  to  be  counter- 
acted by  brakes  and  other  costly  devices,  was  now  absorbed,  and  set 
to  profitable  work,  like  a  burglar  in  a  convict  prison.  A  wasted 
energy  was  diverted  to  a  useful  purpose,  and  became  the  principal 
element  of  success.  That  this  is  so  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  considerations.  The  "  jamming,"  which  was  the 
most  fatal  defect  of  previous  patterns,  occurred  owing  to  the 
cartridge  being  damp  and  hanging  fire,  while  the  crank  or 
lever  was  being  rapidly  worked.  It  was  therefore,  perhaps, 
partially  withdrawn  when  in  the  very  act  of  exploding, 
the  forward  end  of  the  case  was  driven  firmly  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  mechanism  thrown  out  of  gear.  Or,  again, 
the  crank  may  well,  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  action, 
be  worked  so  rapidly  that  the  cartridges,  which  fall  into  position 
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in  the  older  systems  by  their  own  weight,  cannot  attain  their 
allotted  position  in  due  time.  They  are,  therefore,  crushed  in  the 
act  of  falling,  and  the  gun  is  put  out  of  action.  This  is  why 
machine-guns  have  so  constantly  refused  to  act  just  at  the 
supreme  moment  when  their  powers  are  most  needed,  and  these 
are  the  defects  Mr.  Maxim  has  especially  succeeded  in  over- 
coming. In  the  automatic  gun,  which  is  his  invention,  the  first 
cartridge  is  exploded  by  simply  pressing  a  button,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  one  rings  an  electric  bell.  The  recoil  engendered 
by  the  explosion  opens  the  breech,  inserts  a  fresh  cartridge, 
throws  out  the  old  one,  and  explodes  the  next  round.  This 
one  in  like  manner  causes  the  same  movements  to  be  auto- 
matically repeated,  and  "so  ad  infinitum"  like  the  fleas.  The 
cartridges  are  "  fed  "  from  a  revolving  belt,  which  can  be  quickly 
replaced,  when  emptied,  by  a  full  one.  There  is  only  one  barrel, 
usually  of  a  calibre  suitable  for  a  rifle,  although,  with  slightly 
different  arrangements,  larger  natures  have  been  proposed,  and 
are  being  experimented  with  at  present.  The  rate  of  fire  thus 
obtained  with  these  cartridges  is  about  six  hundred  rounds  per 
minute. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  since  the  explosion  of  a  cartridge  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  recoil  caused  by  that  of  its  predecessor, 
a  jam  owing  to  a  "  hang  fire  "  or  a  "miss  fire"  is  simply  an  im- 
possibility.   All  that  would  then  occur  would  be  that  the  gun 
would  cease  firing,  and  none  of  the  mechanism  would  be  in  the 
least  injured  or  out  of  gear.    A  few  seconds  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  remove  the  cause  of  trouble,  and  the  bullets  would 
again  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.     The  automatic 
system,  however,  has  likewise  a  considerable  advantage  over 
others,  in  so  far  that  no  external  force  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
gun  to  fire  it.    One  of  the  chief  causes  of  inaccuracy  in  the  other 
types  is,  therefore,  entirely  obviated,  and  on  a  perfectly  rigid 
platform  a  Maxim  gun,  once  carefully  laid  and  set  in  action, 
should  go  on  putting  bullet  after  bullet  into  the  target  without 
any  relaying  or  interference  being  required.    The  fact  of  its  only 
having  a  single  barrel  likewise   gives  it  an  advantage  in  a 
way  we  have  not  alluded  to  as  yet.    It  can  be  surrounded  with 
water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  barrel  kept  down  by  this 
means.    This  is  provided  for  by  surrounding  it  with  a  water 
jacket  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  has  not  only  to  be  heated, 
but  also  evaporated.     The   barrel  cannot,   therefore,  become 
heated  beyond  2 1 2°  Fahrenheit.    It  is  found  in  practice  that, 
after  600  rounds  have  been  fired   rapidly,  the  water  in  the 
jacket  commences  to  boil,  and  that  it  subsequently  evaporates  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  pints  for  every  1,000  rounds  fired  in 
rapid  succession.    After  2,000  rounds  have  been  thus  discharged 
it  becomes  necessary  to  replenish  the  water ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cease  firing  to  do  so.    This  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water 
is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  weak  point  of  the  system ;  but  the 
occasions  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  fire  at  the  maximum 
rate  from  one  gun  for  three  minutes  would  not  often  occur,  and 
it  would,  in  any  case,  not  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
carry  a  few  quarts  of  reserve  water  with  the  gun.    The  other 
natures  of  machine-guns  become  so  heated  after  firing  1,000 
rounds  in  rapid  succession  that  a  lower  rate  of  speed  has  to  be 
adopted ;  so  that  here  the  Maxim  has  an  immense  advantage 
as  long  as  the  water  holds  out.    We  should  mention  that  the 
force  of  recoil  likewise  introduces  a  definite  quantity  of  water 
to  the  jacket  as  each  round  is  fired.    The  number  of  rounds  per 
minute  can  be  accurately  regulated  from  two  or  three  up  to 
six  hundred.     The  weight,  of  course,  varies  with  the  calibre, 
that  of  the  45"  gun  being  65  lbs.,  while  the  total  weight  of  this 
piece  mounted  on  a  travelling  carriage  with  limber  and  boxes, 
packed  with  nearly  4,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  is  only  1 1  cwt. 
44  lbs.    The  gun  can  be  mounted  m  various  ways  according  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  is  usually  placed  on 
a  tripod  stand  or  on  a  travelling  two-wheeled  carriage;  in 
every  case  it  is  pivoted  on  a  universal  joint  capable  of  motion 
in   any  direction.    It  stands  about  3  ft.  high,  is  4  ft.  9  in. 
long,  and  is  protected  by  a  steel  shield  which  is  fixed  on  its 
carriage  or  stand  and  weighs  70  lbs.    This  would  be  an  im- 
mense protection  to  the  man  working  it,  who  can  do  so  sitting 
low  down  behind  it  and  completely  covered,  as  far  as  his  front 
is  concerned,  from  musketry  fire.    The  tactical  application  of 
the  weapon  is  a  point  on  which  opinion  is  still  a  good  deal  at 
variance,  because  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  anything  like 
a  practical  trial.    The  next  big  war  will  certainly  see  it  in  use, 
andascheme  of  tactics  will  then  be  evolved  from  the  experieuceof 
the  campaign.    Contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  we  have  taken  the 
field  first  in  regard  to  machine-guns,  and  they  have,  in  the  recently- 
issued  Infantry  Drill,  attained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
organization  of  our  forces.    They  are  intended  for  use  with  the 
advanced  guard,  and  will  find  congenial  employment  on  outpost 
and  reconnaissance  duties  too,  where  they  will  probably  be  pro- 
fitably associated  with  the  mounted  infantry,  an  arm  which  we 
have  likewise  been  the  first  to  adopt.    It  is  a  remarkable  and 
somewhat   extraordinary  circumstance  that  in  the  service  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  there  lay  the  widest  sphere  of  action 
for  its  powers,  the  Maxim  gun  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
navy  patronize  the  flotchkiss  and  Nordenf'elt,  and  other  systems, 
but  not  a  Maxim  is  to  be  found  on  board  their  ships.  Yet 
for   use   in   the   tops,  in   boats,  or   to   repel    an   attack  of 
torpedo-boats,  this  weapon  seems  especially  suited,  while  there 
would  here  be  no  danger  of  a  want  of  water  for  the  jacket.  The 
service  which  has  most  cause  to  regret  the  jamming  tendencies 
of  other  patterns  should  try  their  luck  next  time  with  an  arm 


that  will  not  play  them  false  in  that  respect,  and  will  shoot  as 
straight,  if  not  straighter,  than  any  other.  With  all  these 
vaunted  guns,  however,  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  picking 
up  the  range,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  seeing  where  your 
shots  fall.  With  field-artillery  itself  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  even  at  ranges  as  short  as  1,500  yards,  and  the  help  to 
vision  in  the  smoke  the  explosion  of  a  common  shell  supplies.  But 
with  small-bore  machine-guns  there  is  no  indication  whatever  to 
guide  us,  and  a  stream  of  bullets  may  be  flying  altogether  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  an  enormous  waste  of  ammunition  taking  place, 
without  the  gun-detachment  being  any  the  wiser.  Range-finding 
has  entirely  to  be  trusted,  and  range-finding  on  service  has  not,  as 
yet,  shown  itself  altogether  above  suspicion. 


THE  ARGENTINE  CRISIS. 

HPIIE  Argentine  Republic  is  passing  through  a  severe  financial 
J-  and  commercial  crisis,  which  threatens  to  become  severer 
still.  For  some  years  past  the  Republic  itself,  the  provinces  or 
States  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  municipalities  have  been 
borrowing  in  Europe  in  a  most  extravagant  manner.  Most  of 
the  loans  have  been  raised  in  London;  but  at  length  the  British 
investing  public  became  alarmed  at  the  haste  with  which  debt 
was  being  piled  up,  and  then  issues  were  made  upon  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  same  time, 
too,  to  encourage  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  means  of  rail- 
ways, guarantees  were  most  lavishly  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. New  lines  were  projected  in  every  direction  ;  many  of 
them  have  been  built  or  are  being  constructed,  and  not  a  few  run 
parallel  to  old  lines,  while  many  pass  through  districts  as  yet  un- 
settled. Other  industrial  enterprises  were  likewise  encouraged, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  number  of  loans  raised  and  Companies 
brought  out  in  Europe  of  late  years  has  been  such,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  European  public  refused  to  subscribe  any  longer. 
At  the  end  of  September  last  the  Statist  published  a  list  of  the 
borrowings  and  Company  issues  from  the  beginning  of  1882  to 
the  date  at  which  the  article  appeared.  The  whole  amount 
applied  for  was,  in  round  figures,  1  \o\  millions  sterling.  Some 
of  the  loans,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  were  Conversion  loans,  and 
therefore  added  nothing  to  the  already  existing  debt.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  loans  brought  out  upon  the 
Continent  are  not  included,  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  correct  information  respecting  the  smaller  of  these. 
Several  small  issues  in  London,  too,  were  excluded.  Setting 
off  the  omissions  against  the  conversions,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  round  figures,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  provinces, 
cities,  and  industrial  Companies  raised  in  Europe,  or  at  least 
attempted  to  raise,  about  100  millions  sterling  in  "]\  years. 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  going  rather  fast  for  a  population 
of  about  four  millions.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard,  which  is  edited  by  a  well-known  statistician,  published 
at  the  end  of  last  month  a  table  of  the  new  Companies  brought 
out  in  the  Argentine  Republic  itself  since  1882.  It  is  evident 
that  the  list  was  suggested  by  the  table  published  in  the  Statist 
a  month  previously  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Standard's 
figures,  like  those  of  the  Statist,  include  the  year  1882.  The 
substance  of  what  our  Buenos  Ayres  contemporary  tells  us  is  that 
since  1882  new  Companies  have  been  issued  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  with  capitals  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  very  nearly 
600  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  issues  at 
home  are  quite  separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the  issues  in. 
Europe.  There  is  this  further  difference  between  them,  that  the 
issues  in  Europe  are  all  gold  obligations.  The  loans  have  to  be 
paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold,  and  the  dividends  on  the 
shares  are  likewise  payable  in  gold  ;  but  the  capital  raised  at 
home  is  in  paper.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  National  Mort- 
gage Bank  and  the  Hypothecary  Bank  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  have  issued  Cedulas,  which  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard 
estimates  to  amount  to  about  500  millions  of  dollars  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  These  two  banks  are  somewhat  like  the  Credit  j 
Foncier  of  France.  They  lend  to  owners  of  houses  and  land-; 
but  they  do  not  lend  money  ;  they  lend  bonds  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  houses  and  lands,  the  borrower  selling  the  bonds  for 
the  best  price  he  can  get.  The  bonds  are  called  Cedulas,  and 
they  therefore  represent  debt  incurred  by  the  owners  of  housed 
and  lands  in  the  Argentine  Republic — that  is  to  say,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  about  four  millions  of  souls — and  the  debt  is  estimated  by 
a  competent  authority  at  about  500  millions  of  dollars.  We  find 
then,  that  in  less  than  eight  years  the  owners  of  houses  and  lands 
have  incurred  debts  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  500  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  that  new  Companies  have  been  floated  at  bona 
with  capitals  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  6co  milium: 
of  dollars,  and  that  loans  have  been  raised  and  Companies 
floated  in  Europe  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  100  mil 
lions  sterling.  And  all  this,  we  repeat,  has  been  done  by  1 
population  of  about  four  millions  of  souls. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish 
what  was  called  free  banking— that  is  to  say,  banks  with  the 
right  of  note  issue  on  condition  that  they  deposited  gold  in  tbt 
Treasury.  Most  of  the  provinces  founded  banks  under  this  Act 
and  borrowed  largely  in  Europe  in  order  to  do  so,  and  the  banks 
new  and  old,  immediately  began  to  issue  notes  in  couipetitioi 
with  one  another.    The  issue  soon  became  excessive,  and  tho  pur 
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chasing  power  of  the  notes  of  course  declined.  We  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  specie  payments  are  suspended,  and  the  notes, 
therefore,  are  legal  tender"  This  excessive  issue  of  notes,  together 
with  the  still  more  excessive  issue  of  Cedulas,  and  the  great 
influx  of  foreign  capital,  gave  rise  to  a  speculation  rarely 
paralleled.  Prices  of  all  kinds  rose  to  unheard  of  heights.  Per- 
haps the  speculation  was  wildest  in  houses  and  lands.  The  two 
mortgage  banks  referred  to  above  were  eager  to  lend  to  any  in- 
tending purchaser  who  applied  to  them,  and  the  purchasers, 
find  in?  such  accommodating  bankers,  were  not  slow  in  making- 
application.  As  an  example  of  the  recklessness  that  ensued,  we 
find  it  stated  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  that  in  the  summer 
of  18S7  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  offered 
to  the  Government  for  half  a  million  of  dollars,  twelve  months 
later  it  could  have  been  bought  for  a  million  of  dollars,  and  in  the 
summer  of  this  year  it  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  five 
millions  of  dollars.  In  two  short  years  the  price  of  this  plot  was 
multiplied  ten  times.  Probably  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  something  similar  has  occurred  all  over  the 
Republic.  Men  saw  the  chance,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  of  becoming 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  they  were  eager  to  seize 
it.  They  rushed  to  the  mortgage  banks  for  loans,  and  the  loans 
were  given  without  st  int,and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  very  insufficient 
examination.  Hardly  less  wild,  however,  was  the  speculation  in 
securities,  and  more  particularly  in  the  shares  of  new  Companies. 
The  fact  that  in  so  small  and  backward  a  population  such  vast 
issues  could  have  been  made  in  seven  or  eight  years  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  wildness  of  the  speculation.  It  is  stated  by  our 
Buenos  Ayres  contemporary  that  only  part  of  the  capital  of 
these  new  Companies  has  yet  been  paid.  It  is,  however,  now 
being  called  up  in  instalments  monthly  or  quarterly.  But  the 
subscribers  are  very  often  unable  to  meet  the  calls.  Even  men 
reputed  wealthy  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  delay.  The  result 
of  the  whole  is  that  the  value  of  the  legal  tender-notes  went  on 
constantly  falling.  As  specie  payments  are  suspended,  gold  is 
bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodity,  the  price,  of  course, 
being  measured  in  paper.  When  gold  was  quoted  at  a  premium 
of  about  80,  the  Government  became  alarmed,  and,  instead  of 
recognizing  its  own  mistakes,  accused  speculators  of  manipulating 
the  gold  market  and  endangering  the  credit  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  it  forbad  what  are  called  time  bargains  in  gold,  and 
when  the  authorities  of  the  Stock  Exchange  offered  some  remon- 
strance, the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  by  force,  and  only  opened 
again  on  a  promise  from  the  authorities  that  time  bargains  would 
in  future  be  prevented.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Government  in 
clinging  to  its  mad  policy,  and  its  childishness  in  attributing  the 
blame  of  the  result  to  others,  alarmed  the  public,  and  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  continued  to  rise.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  the 
notes  fell  more  rapidly  than  before,  until  at  last  240  paper  dollars 
were  worth  no  more  than  100  dollars  in  gold.  Then  at  last  the 
•Government  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  .adopted  measures 
•which,  if  taken  a  couple  of  years  previously,  might  have  prevented 
a  serious  crisis,  but  which  unfortunately  were  put  forward  too 
late.  It  stopped  the  issue  of  Cedulas  by  the  National  Mortgage 
Bank,  it  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  of  the  National 
Bank,  it  promised  to  contract  the  note  issues  of  other  banks,  and  it 
•entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  stop  the  issue  of  notes  and  Cedulas  in  the  pro- 
vince. It  undertook  itself  to  withdraw  the  notes  of  the  National 
Bank,  which  was  throwing  upon  the  taxpayers  an  obligation  that 
ought  to  have  rested  upon  the  shareholders.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  increased  the  capital  of  the  bank  very  largely,  taking  a 
portion  of  the  increase  itself  in  repayment  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  notes — an  illusory  compensation.  And,  lastly,  it  ordered  the 
eale  of  a  tract  of  country  larger  than  all  Germany. 

Had  the  excessive  issues  of  notes  and  Cedulas  been  prevented 
years  ago,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  to  stop  further  issues 
now,  and  actually  to  withdraw  the  issues  of  the  National  Bank, 
Exceeding  41  millions  of  dollars,  is  to  threaten  with  ruin  every 
speculator  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  to  endanger  the  posi- 
tion even  of  investors.  The  wild  speculation  in  land  and  houses, 
for  example,  was  fostered  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  two 
mortgage  banks  made  advances  to  the  owners  of  houses  and 
lands.  Every  one  who  bought  calculated  that  he  would  be  able 
to  sell  again  to  some  other  speculator,  and  that  the  mortgage 
banks  would  go  on  lending  as  freely  as  ever.  But  if  Cedula 
issues  are  stopped,  the  mortgage  banks  cannot  go  on  lending ; 
speculators,  therefore,  cannot  obtain  accommodation,  alarm  will 
be  excited,  and  almost  inevitably  there  will  be  a  ruinous  fall. 
Further,  if  the  41  millions  of  dollars  in  notes  now  issued  by  the 
National  Bank  are  withdrawn,  an  artificial  scarcity  will  be  created 
in  the  Buenos  Ayres  money  market.  Every  borrower  will  be 
called  upon  by  lenders  to  repay  the  loans  made  to  them,  and 
nobody  will  be  able  to  obtain  accommodation  from  his  banker. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  alarm,  probably  even  con- 
sternation, and  prices  will  fall,  perhaps,  as  much  in  a  day  as  they 
rose  before  in  weeks  or  months.  It  is,  of  course,  better  to  apply 
a  remedy  now  than  to  let  matters  become  even  worse,  and,  there- 
fore, bring  on  a  more  ruinous  catastrophe.  But,  all  the  same,  the 
application  of  remedies  now  is  likely  to  be  attended  by  the 
gravest  consequences.  That  this  is  the  view  taken  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  itself  is  very  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  premium 
on  gold,  which  was  about  140  per  cent,  when  first  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  it  had  committed, 
fell  to  about  100  per  cent,  when  remedial  measures  were  pro- 
mised, but  has  been  rising  again  very  rapidly.    At  the  end  of 
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last  week  it  was  as  high  as  132  per  cent.,  and,  though  there 
has  been  a  slight  decline  since,  the  probability  appears  to 
be  that  before  very  long  it  will  be  higher  than  it  ever  hitherto 
has  been.  All  this  means  that,  while  a  little  while  ago  240 
paper  dollars  were  worth  no  more  than  100  dollars  in  gold, 
the  public  regained  confidence  when  remedial  measures  were 
promised  to  the  extent  that  200  paper  dollars  exchanged  for  100 
gold  dollars.  But  now  that  the  remedial  measures  have  been 
made  known,  and  time  has  been  given  to  consider  them,  the 
value  of  paper  has  again  fallen  alarmingly,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
last  week  232  paper  dollars  were  worth  not  more  than  100 
dollars  in  gold.  Of  course  everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
persuade  the  public  that  there  is  no  cause  for  panic,  that  the 
Government  has  very  large  funds  in  the  Treasury,  that  its  credit 
abroad  is  excellent,  that  in  the  immense  tracts  of  unsettled  lands 
it  owns  it  has  reserves  to  draw  upon  far  beyond  its  needs,  and 
that  the  large  immigration  from  Europe  is  reinforcing  the  popu- 
lation so  rapidly,  is  so  extending  the  area  of  cultivation,  and  is 
increasing  wealth  so  fast,  that,  if  the  people  will  but  have  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  country,  all  will  go  right.  Of 
course,  too,  the  great  financial  houses  all  over  Europe  that  have 
brought  out  loans  and  Companies  in  such  numbers  of  late,  and 
that  have  thereby  committed  themselves  so  deeply,  are  support- 
ing the  market ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see,  nevertheless,  how  a 
catastrophe  can  be  avoided.  The  crisis  may  be  prolonged,  but  it 
will  be  strange  indeed  if,  on  that  very  account,  it  does  not 
become  more  and  more  acute. 


PICTURES  OF  EGYPT. 

IT  was  a  bold  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A., 
to  collect  his  work  of  thirty  years  in  the  exhibition  which  is 
now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Graves's  galleries  in  Pall  Mall  East.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Goodall  might  have  anticipated  a  more 
popular  success  than  he  has  any  right  to  expect  now,  since  his 
methods  are  old-fashioned  and  his  style  constrained  within 
academic  limits.  We  confess,  however,  to  being  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  general  effect  of  these  fifty  examples  of  Egyp- 
tian painting,  executed  between  1859  and  1S89.  We  did  not 
think,  if  we  may  misquote  Macbeth  without  flippancy,  that 
there  was  so  much  tone  in  the  old  man.  When  we  have  seen 
these  pictures  hanging  singly  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  have  been  apt  to  be  struck  rather  by  their  bright  thinness,  by 
their  tendency  to  garishness,  than  by  their  harmony.  But  doubt- 
less the  kindly  element  of  time  has  done  much  for  them ;  at  all 
events,  when  they  hang  side  by  side  in  no  alien  company,  they 
are  rather  pleasant  to  look  at. 

When  Mr.  Goodall  was  bringing  home,  thirty  years  ago,  his 
Eastern  studies,  and  was  exhibiting  these  and  his  more  elaborate 
Oriental  compositions,  they  were  looked  forward  to  eagerly, 
and  were  hailed  with  delight ;  they  were  a  novelty,  if  not  a 
revelation.  But  Egypt  was  much  less  known  then  than  it 
is  now.  The  incidents  of  life  among  an  obscure  people  are 
always  attractive  to  us,  and  we  suspect  that  it  was  the  in- 
cidents more  than  the  execution  of  the  paintings  that  in- 
terested the  British  public  ;  to  whom  were  welcome  the  unusual 
Eastern  sunsets,  and  of  course  the  constantly  recurring  Mother 
and  Infant  theme,  the  babe  in  this  case  held  on  the  shoulder 
or  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  But  Mr.  Goodall's  work  fails  to- 
day to  raise  much  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator, 
who  sees  on  every  hand  more  minute,  realistic,  and  animated 
portraiture  of  Oriental  life  and  effects.  We  confess,  for  our  own 
part,  to  preferring  Mr.  Goodall's  studies  to  his  more  elaborate 
compositions  ;  for  instance,  (20)  and  (23),  of  men  swathed  in 
voluminous  draperies,  standing  in  groups  talking  together  in  the 
sunset  light,  are  very  effective,  while  the  majority  of  the  larger 
compositions  are  undoubtedly  laboured  and  wanting  in  con- 
viction. Of  the  several  heads  of  pipe-bearers,  camel-drivers,  and 
singing  girls,  the  dull  faces,  devoid  of  all  alertness  and  animation, 
are  the  reverse  of  stimulating ;  but  then  facial  expression  is  un- 
derstood to  be  not  a  strong  point  of  Oriental  ambition. 

Of  the  larger  pictures  of  incident,  "  The  Sheikh's  Daughter 
sowing  the  Dhowrah  Seed  "  (35)  into  holes  formed  in  a  ragged- 
looking  strip  of  ground,  while  her  handmaidens  hasten  after  her 
to  pour  water  into  each  hole  from  an  earthen  ewer,  is  interest- 
ing. Another  large  canvas,  "  Dwellers  in  Tents  "  (3),  is  positively 
charming;  the  group  of  a  woman  standing  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched towards  two  goats  is  effective  and  good,  where  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  very  harmonious,  with  its  suffusion  of  brown 
tone  over  the  tint  and  its  accessories.  01  the  numerous  "Evening 
Prayers,"  that  of  the  Bedouin  (40)  is  reposeful  and  pleasant 
with  its  twilight  sky.  But  Mr.  Goodall's  "Pets  of  the  Harem," 
lately  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  looks  sadly  thin  and  garish 
in  execution  and  in  colour.  Perhaps  if  this  subject  had  been 
treated  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  might  have  been  more  successful, 
and  the  unfortunate  suggestion  of  a  Venus — absent — would  not 
have  been  so  palpable. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  at  ungracious  length  on  the 
imperfections  of  pictures  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited solely  by  the  courtesy  of  their  owners,  among  whom  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is  the  principal. 
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THE  RED  HUSSAR. 


A! 


I>  ECENT  English  authors  and  composers  have  displayed  very 
i  little  capacity  for  the  production  of  good  comic  opera,  Hie 
work  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  a  thing  apart. 
The  dramatist  has  humour  and  imagination,  the  composer  never 
fa  Is  below  a  high  artistic  standard  of  merit,  which  rivals  and 
im  tators  rarely  approach;  and  their  operas  are  governed  by  an 
S  gence  peculiar  to  themselves.    When  then:  characters  do 
3,  it  is  with  a  comprehensible  motive,  fantastic  or  quaint 
as  the  motive  may  be  ;  there  is  none  of  the  meaningless  busi- 
ness "  which  the  average  stage-manager  devises  because  he  feels 
that  characters  and  choristers  must  not  stand  ^Jl  and  do  no- 
thing   A  certain  level  of  passable  mediocrity  is  often  reached 
away  from  the  Savoy,  and  The  Red  Hussar  is  a  case  in  point 
Mr  H.  Pottinger  Stephens  has  strung  together  familiar  stage 
Incidents,  which  are  evolved  by  the  aid  of  familiar  stage  cha- 
racters   There  are  verses  which  rhyme  and  scan,  but  are  devoid 
of  fancy,  feeling,  or  wit ;  there  is  dialogue  to  match,  though  the 
hearer  may  perhaps  smile  at  rare  intervals  if  he  is  easily  amused. 
Mr  Edward  Solomon  has  composed  some  thirty  numbers  of 
which  about  three  have  a   shade  of  distinctive   ability,  the 
Seeing  the  journeyman  labour  of  a  musician  who  knows 
Ms  profession   and    could    doubtless  write   year   after  year 
for  an  indefinite  period  half  a  dozen  or  more  such  scores  to 
order.     The  parts  are  filled  by  vocalists  who  have  studied 
Sing  and  are  accustomed  to  the  stage,  for  which  however, 
hev  dip  ay  no  particular  aptitude,  and  they  are  aided  by  a  low 
comedian  whose" object  is  not  to  develop  comic  character ^  but 
to  pick  up  and  repeat  such  jokes  as  he  can  find.    It  has  never 
been  our  custom  to  eulogize  everything  on  the  French  stage  to 
the  depreciation  of  our  own  theatre  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  con- 
SLedSrplays  are  often  better  acted  in  London  than  in  Paris 
-somet!mesPan  adaptation  is  more  artistically  interpreted  in one 
of  our  own  theatres  than  the  original  was  in  Pans  ;  kt  « 
comic  opera  is  concerned  it  is  different.    We  have  not  a  Judic  a 
Chaumont,  a  Granier,  a  Dupuis,  and  the  opera-boufi^ .tenor -ot  the 
Mario-Widmer  type,  who  very  often  indeed  had  no  voice  and  yet 
rendered  the  music  very  pleasant  y,  is  unknown  on  boaid 
Lio-ht   comic   opera  is   essentially  a  French  product.    1  he  r 
Ubrettists,  if  not1  by  any  means  all  Me.lhacs  and  Halevys  at  the 
best  usually  contrive  to  invent  character  and   incident;  the 
mu4c    light  as  it  maybe,  seldom  lacks  a  joyousness  and  appro- 
jSneSthat  is  absent  in  the  writing  of  our  ^  composers  and 
Lre  is  an  art  in  the  performance  ot  ^J^^J^S 
singing  actors  and  actresses  are  ignorant    Take  the  average  1  en  en 
succesi  such  a  piece  as  the  Girofli-Girojla  of  M.  Lecoq-how 
infinitely  superior  it  is  in  all  respects,  humour,  wit  imagination, 
faracter  incident,  novelty,  melody,  musical  significance,  to  the 
very  £  our  own  manufacturers  of  regulation  comic  opera  can 

Hi"' Stephens,  having  nothing  new  to  say,  says  it  at  great 
length    The  "Red  Hussar"  is  one  of  the  many  maidens  known 
to  fact  and  fiction  who  have  followed  their  lovers  to  the  wars, 
he  wars  in  question  being  those  campaigns  in  ^ 
to  Uncle  Toby,  our  armies  swore  terribly.   Kitty  Oairoll  b  io\er 
s  a  ruined  spendthrift  named  Ralph  Rodney,  who  is  cast  oft  and 
capped  by  Barbara  Bellasys,  according  to  her  varying  beliefs 
So  his  pecuniary  prospects.  He  has  a  -"^^g^g 
who  also  goes  to  Flanders,  and  causes  Ralph  to  be  arrestee,  iot 
Tserting  his  post,  as  he- does  at  Kitty's  request;  she,  in  her 
ignorance  of  martial  law-in  spite  of  her  exploits  m  a  red  uniform, 
IXS-heeled  hoots  and  gilt  spurs,  such  as  never  hussar  nor 
other  horse  soldier  could  or  would  have  worn-having  written 
to  bea-  him  to  come.    This  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  story; 
L  f  w  1    of  course,  be  understood  that  Kitty,  who  ulti- 
mately i  oves  hei  Ss '  to   the   fortune  which  Ralph  had  or 
a  time  held,  is  married  to  the  man  of  her  choice.    The  flirta- 
Ln  o  f  Corporal  Bundy  and  Mrs.  Maghee,  a  military  Little 
Buttercup  and  the  aimless  philanderings  of  an  amorous  Colonel, 
mSSr^b  which  struck  us  as  being  very '  unnecessary y p  re- 
tracted   Of  the  music  the  best  number  is  a  tenor  song,  Guide 
of  the  "Night"  an  aria  in  F,  common  time,  which  would  be 
muSmo^meritoriouswere  it  not  so  direct  an  imitation the 
ScHchooL    Gounod,  Massenet,  Delibes,  Adam,  Bizet,  and 
otWhave written  similar  melodies,  and  scored  them  in  similar 
Sshion    and!  f  the  song  had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Goring  Thomas 
t  would  have  been  reco|nized  as  not  uncharacteristic :  work  Let 
it  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  a  good  example  of  its  genre. 
Th ereT Proportion  of  the  score  is  sadly  barren,  however  We 
look  SikfZ  at  a  neighbouring  exit,  grateful  to  see  that  we 
can  escape  if  the  business  grows  wearisome  beyond  endurance 
a!  we  hear  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  grinding  out  bars  of  insigmfacan 
^  otehetTand  quavers,  and  trying  to  persuade 
thev  are  melodies,  or  as  we  listen  to  the  not  too  rich  or  accurate 
ntonation  of  M  ss   Marie  Tempest   following  Mr.  Solomons 
Ss™M researches   after  and  attempts  at  a  new  air  in 
three-four  time.     The  "Song  of  the  Regiment"  has  spin 
and  sw  ng  and  the  approval  which  we  notice  has  been  bestowed 
? tESSa  duet,  "lhe  Maiden  and  the  Ca^aher -  is  deserved 
Effect  is  here  gained  by  simple  means,  andTntl^deCrh°t10Uhhe2 
soldiers   "Tramp!  Tramp!"  is  also  lively.     In  order  to  near 
what  is'bright  and  prettyf  one  has  to  sit  out  much  that  , 
and  cruelly  commonplace.    Mr.  Ben  Davies,  as  Ralph,  sings 
well  enough  to  induce  us  to  overlook  his  somewhat  ponderous 


acting.  As  a  rule  the  players  have  small  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves;  but  then  if  chances  were  provided  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  they  would  be  accepted. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


S  the  end  of  the  year  approaches  uncertainty  in  the  money- 
-market increased    Most  of  the  joint-stock .banks  make ,  up 
their  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  ^  httle  while 
previously  they  do  not  lend  as  freely  as  at  other  times.    On  the 
cont  arv  soni  of  them  require  loans  already  made  to  be  repaid 
or  they  desire  to  show  a  large  amount  of  money  in  hand  ai  id  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
habitually  hold  more  cash  than  they  really  do    Commercial  firms 
also S  to  have  large  balances  with  their  bankers  at  the  end  of 
Jhe  year,  and  immeirse  sums  have  to  be  accumulated  to  pay  in- 
terest and  dividends  due  at  the  beginning  of  January     There  is 
therefore,  a  smaller  supply  in  the  short  loan  market,  and  a  stronger 
demand  than  usual,  and  consequently  there  is  more  or  less_  of 
pressure  every  year  towards  the  end  of  December.    Bus  year  it 
Kami  tSthe  pressure  may  be  exceptional.  The  causes  which 
end  tomake  money  scarce  in  London  operate  m  every  great  banking 
ci  y  of  the  world,  and  money  is  exceedingly  dear  already  m  many 
c  ies  more  particularly  in  Berlin,  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres 
For  a  little  while  past  small  amounts  of  gold  have  been  going 
from  London  to  Berlin  ;  and  if  the  Berlin  money  market  should 
become  seriously  stringent,  the  amounts  taken  may  be  greatly  n- 
Sed.    A  demand  for  'gold  for  New  York  is  ^opossibk ;. 
while  a  demand  for  Buenos  Avres  is  sure  to  make  i  self  felt  be- 
fore lon^    The  causes  of  the"  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  explained  elsewhere;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment i  withdrawing  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  has  ordered 
Thf  contraction  of  She  circulation  of  the  other  banH  ar id ^  has 
pledged  itself  to  accumulate  a  large  gold  reserve.    All  this  clearly 
cannot  be  done  without  taking  gold  from  Europe.    There  must 
be  sales  hy  the  Government  of  something  which  it  now  possesses 
in  order  to  obtain  gold,  or  a  loan  must  be  raised.    It  is  possible 
tUtte  demand  may  be  put  off  till  next  year ;  hut  it  j*o  nos- 
siW^  thit  the  crisis  may  become  so  acute  m  Buenos  Ayres  tnay, 
Sd  may  have  to  be  taken  at  any  cost.    Still,  though  all  prudent 
People  are  taking  precautions,  the  money  market  has  remained 
S°?  throughout  the  week.    The  rate  of  discount  has  been  only 
about  4  per  cent.,  and  at  the  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
wh  h  ended  on  Thursday  evening  borrowers  were  able  to  obtain 
111  they  required  at  rates  ranging  from  4*  to  S\  per  cent.,  though 

in  some  few  cases  Si  per  cent-  was  charSed-  .  .  Q 
While  the  money'  markets  of  Europe  and  America  are  thus 
tint  he  re  is  unusual  ease  in  the  Indian  money  market.  Trade  in 
Sis  exceedingly  good,  the  exports  are  of  unusual  magnitude, 
it  hp  in^norts  are  also  large.  There  is  likewise  general  activity 
S^SSj^flSSta-Snt  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  is  only 
.  per  cent  while  that  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  is  as  low  as  3  per 
LIT  At  this  time  last  year  the  rates  were  in  both  cities  7  per 
cen  '  ririLg SpS?  cent,  in  Fe^ary,  Still  there  is  a 

good  3  demand  for  silver,  although  the  ^ Jjf-^g 
tillino-  to  pay  more  than  44^.  an  oz.  Early  m  the  ^  eek  the  price 
wining  to  pay  1  o  <t<+  w.g  wer{j  unwlll. 

5 Jto  g v ^af  mnXand  as  the  Mint  ceased  buying  there  was  a 
defline to  Operators  evidently  are  waiting  tor  President 

decline  to  44xo«-      V  k    It  ig  known  that  an  attempt 

Harrisons  iUessage  ne.vu  «oc  .  ,i„„i,i;,1IT  thp  nre~ 

wffl  be  made  to  carry  ^^g^ fa*£d 
£  bXfn6  i^rfSiSSiS.  and  in  the  Senate  there 
are  majorities  sufficient  to  carry  the  measure.  It  is  doubted 
whether  President  Harrison  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  Bi  h 
^,  1  the  market  is  waiting  for  some  expression  of  opinion  by  him 
to  t he  will  veto  the  Bill  if  it  is  passed.  If  the 
MeCe  is  favourable,  there  will  probably  be  a  sharp ^.se 

?S ^uncertainty  of  the  money  market  and  the  Brazilian  «- 
volution  have  taken  the  courage  out  of  speculators.  _  Al  depart- 
11  nf  the  Stock  Exchange,  therefore,  have  been  inactive  this 

combined  to  impose  quiet 
There  are  fears  of  a  great  coal  strike  at  home  which  would 
Syse  all  trade  and  tdl  most  injuriously  upon  the  earnings  oi 
Paralyse  an  1  .       Miners  are  not  unanimous ;  but  there  is 

the  railway  e^Pa°^  favour  of  a  strike,  and  the  fear  that 
?herenmaya  S ^Ife  todepress  railway  stocks.    Then  the 

iSernSional  Department  is  affected  by  the  Ltqmdahon  m 
Berri  which  ends  to-day.  Apparently,  it  will  pass  over  with- 
t  ^nHs  aiffieulties  ■  but  operators  have  had  to  pay  very  hea^ 
SX^K^^i*  obtained.and  they  are  little  in  a 
rates  101  uie  Brazilian  revolution,  too, 

F^'wher'SSd ^  ed  tli  leader!  of  the  Paris  market.  The 
has  f^J^SSroSr  d'Escompte  failure  were  little  cal- 
S ted  teSin  pt  investii  public  with  confidence  in 

Paris  banS  and  now  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  issue  ot  tin 
SrimlBuk  of  Brazil   by  a   group   ot  powerful  bankers 

oonwdiotta,  that  the  t.ov.rnment 
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has  now  given  its  consent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  Pre- 
ference Deht.  In  New  York  the  money  market  is  very  stringent, 
and  is  likely  to  become  more  so  before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  disorganized  the 
market  for  Trusts.  Trusts,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  in  much 
favour  lately  in  the  United  States.  The  Gas  Trust  in  Chicago 
was  a  combination  of  four  Companies  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  and 
the  Court  has  decided  that  its  operations  are  illegal.  There  was 
a  fall  in  consequence  of  about  twelve  dollars  in  the  shares  of  the 
Trust,  and  of  course,  if  the  ruling  is  good,  other  Trusts,  at  least  in 
Illinois,  are  in  no  better  case,  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  Government 
is  endeavouring  to  restore  confidence  by  asserting  that  it  has  im- 
mense assets,  that  it  will  contract  the  circulation,  and  will  accu- 
mulate a  vast  gold  reserve.  It  is  reported  that  on  Thursday  the 
premium  on  gold  declined  to  114^  per  cent.:  but,  as  fluctuations 
in  the  premium  are  incessant,  this  will  probably  be  followed  by 
another  rise.  However,  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  Cedillas 
dealt  in  on  the  London  market.  There  has  likewise  been  some 
recovery  in  Brazilian  securities,  the  news  from  Bio  being  all 
favourable.    But  it  will  be  long  before  confidence  revives. 

The  trade  improvement  continues  most  satisfactorily  at  home, 
and  is  spreading  upon  the  Continent,  and,  indeed,  nil  over  the 
world.  The  prices  of  produce,  therefore,  are  all  tending  up- 
wards. It  is  true  that  iron  fell  this  week  about  $s.  a  ton,  and 
recovered  only  about  a  shilling.  But  this  is  a  mere  fluctuation  in 
the  upward  movement.  Speculation  has  been  very  active  of  late, 
and  the  speculators  who  bought  cheaply  have  been  selling  with  a 
handsome  profit.  The  price  of  silk  has  risen  in  about  six  months 
fully  25  per  cent.,  and  the  market  is  very  firm.  Coffee,  too,  is 
rising.  The  price  in  Java  has  been  advanced,  and,  naturally,  the 
Brazilian  revolution  tends  to  strengthen  the  market.  Brazil  is  a 
great  coffee  producer,  and  if  there  should  be  disturbances  the 
conveyance  of  the  crops  to  the  ports  might  be  interrupted.  The 
copper  market,  too,  is  steadily  advancing.  The  consumption  has 
increased  very  much  since  the  failure  of  the  Comptoir 
d'Eseompte,  and  the  production  was  checked  by  the  fall  of  prices 
that  took  place  early  in  the  year.  Now  a  great  fire  has  broken 
out  in  one  of  the  American  mines,  which  is  likely  to  diminish 
the  supply  still  more.  The  prices  of  copper-mining  Companies, 
therefore,  have  all  advanced. 


HUMANITY  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

["  The  National  Vigilance  Association  further  asserted  the  ri^lit  of 
women  conlined  in  lock-ui>s  to  be  dealt  with  by  Matrons  of  their  own 
fiCX.'  —Daily  fa/ier.1 

^PII E  jesting  world,  too  ready  with  its  sneer 
Of  cheap  derision  for  your  works  and  ways, 

At  last  grows  serious ;  and  in  shamed  amaze 
Crying,  \\  fiat  hideous  scandal  have  we  here !' 

Beiore  you,  O  Association  !  lays 
The  ottering  of  its  penitence  sincere. 

Alas,  for  wrongs  unheeded,  nay  unknown  ! 
Alas,  that,  after  ages  come  and  gone, 
The  light  of  Vigilance  but  now  has  shone 

On  wretched  women  into  lock-ups  thrown, 
And  vainly  pleading  to  be  waited  on 

By  matrons  of  the  female  sex  alone  ! 

Ah  !  monstrous  fruit  and  melancholy  sign 
Of  long  injustice  and  the  vassal  state 
Of  voteless  woman !     We,  who  legislate, 

To  no  such  outrages  ourselves  resign. 

The  men  who  on  our  male  offenders  wait 

Are  all,  without  exception,  masculine. 

Nay,  'tis  no  theme  for  laughter ;  'tis  a  tale 
I-or  blushes  rather,  if  in  times  like  these 
So  pure,  so  civilized,  so — what  you  plea.-e— 

The  matron  of  a  nineteenth-century  gaol 
Employed  in  such  peculiar  services 

Should  often  be — or  should  be  ever — male. 

Nor  let  the  shallow  critic,  keen  of  eye 
Eor  words  alone,  and  miserably  blind 
To  vital  truth  within  the  Word"  enshrined, 

Pretend  the  bull  of  Ireland  to  descry, 

Deride  the  wrong,  and  in  false  ease  of  mind 

Its  very  possibility  deny. 

Eor  though  the  vulgar  hold  his  saving  true, 
The  Vigilants  know  better:  inward  aid  ' 
From  self-examination  has  conveyed 

This  truth  to  them,  that  Nature,  with  the  view 
Of  varying  her  programme,  has  not  made 

Matrons  of  one  sex  only,  but  of  two. 


REVIEWS. 


FANNY  BUIiNEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS* 

ALMOST  before  reading  his  book  we  were  disposed  to  give 
Mr.  Seeley  a  "  fistful  of  hand."  Considerable  as  lias  been 
for  years  the  taste  for  the  eighteenth  century,  Mme.  d'Arblay 
has  scarcely  had  her  full  share  of  it.  A  new  edition  of  Evelina 
was  published,  it  is  true,  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  think  Cecilia 
followed.  But  the  nineteenth  century  has,  on  the  whole,  refused 
to  follow  the  laudable  example  of  Mr.  Delvile,  and  "  receive 
Cecilia*';  while  even  her  earlier,  and  to  our  thinking  much 
more  agreeable,  sister  has  been  rather  cavalierly  treated.  The 
Branghtons  (they  are  so  forgotten  that  people  actually  print, 
them  Braizghton)  and  Mr.  Smith  are  infinitely  amusing,  and 
even  Mme.  Duval  "  makes  spread  the  spleen,"  and  Captain 
Mirvan,  though  an  intolerable  brute,  is,  we  greatly  fear,  by  no 
means  a  very  gross  caricature  of  the  service  which  made  us 
a  great  nation  at  the  time  that  it  was  at  its  best.  But  to  the 
creator  or  copyist  of  Miss  Branghton  and  Mr.  Smith  the  capable 
critic  shall  refuse  no  admiration  at  his  disposal ;  and  we  here- 
by promise  that,  if  any  lady-novelist  will  during  a  reasonable 
time  produce  even  one  character  half  as  good  as  either  of  these 
two,  Ave  will  give  her  leave  to  write  sixteen  bad  novels  oft'  the 
reel  without  a  murmur  from  the  Saturday  Review.  Even  Miss 
Burnev's  admirers  have  usually  treated  her  cavalierly.  It  has 
never  been  very  clear  to  ns  whether  Macaulay  really  liked  her, 
or  merely  availed  himself  of  her  harmless  little  body  as  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  deal  swashing  blows  at  Croker  and  at  Courtiers  and 
at  people  who  do  not  consider  the  late  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox 
the  ideal  of  all  that  constitutes  a  gentleman,  a  statesman,  and  a 
proper  moral  man.  Even  in  his  treatment  of  Bacon  he  hardly 
daubed  on  the  antitheses  more  crudely  than  in  this  famous  and 
certainly  delightful  essay.  Thackeray,  of  course,  was  far  more  in 
sympathy  with  her,  but  he  had  more  occasion  to  borrow  than  to 
praise.  Elsewhere  laudatur  (and  not  so  very  much  of  that)  et 
algct. 

Mr.  Seeley  has  devoted  himself  much  more  to  the  Memoirs  than 
to  the  novels,  and  has  indulged  in  but  little  strictly  literary 
criticism.  He  has,  however,  we  think,  made  a  very  good  point 
in  reference  to  the  curious  inequality  between  the  best  parts  of 
the  novels,  and  still  more  the  Diary,  and  the  worst.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  at  the  time  when  Evelina,  and  to  some  extent 
Cecilia,  were  written,  Fanny  was  what  they  would  call  in  France 
sure.vcitee,  by  mixing  at  once  in  abundant  society  and  in  very 
literary  society,  and  that  this  stimulus  was  wanting  to  her  later 
work  YVe  are  not  sure  that  he  has  pointed  out,  but  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  legitimate  part  of  his  argument,  that  the  so-called  hard- 
ships of  her  Court  sojourn  were  exactly  suited  to  stir  up  her  ob- 
serving,  if  not  her  creating,  faculty  afresh.  He  has  argued  very 
well  that  she  really  possessed  little  strictly  literary  taste  or 
interest  in  books,  and  that  the  despised  family  of  Windsor,  the 
butts  of  the  skits  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Brooks's,  and  of 
kind  Dr.  Wolcot  and  of  clever  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  reality  knew 
much  more  about  English  literature,  and  took  much  more  interest 
in  English  literature,  than  the  author  of  Evelina.  What  he  has 
not  fully  accounted  for,  and  what  no  man  has  accounted  for,  is 
the  tremendous  badness  of  her  later  style.  One  can  only  say 
that  she  remembered  nothing  but  Johnson  and  her  father,  and 
only  the  worst  features  in  their  case. 

Fanny  Burney  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  example  of 
this  forcing  or  manuring  effect  of  society  and  circumstances.  The 
Single-speech  Hamiltons  of  both  sexes  are  a  great  deal  more 
numerous  than  is_  commonly  supposed.  Where  she  had  quite 
unusual  luck  was  in  the  character  and  combination  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  practically  the  first  woman  in  England  to 
adopt  a  style  of  writing  peculiarly  suitable  to  women's  talent, 
and  she  had  no  immediate  rivals,  and  none  for  a  very  lono-  time 
of  any  importance,  except  Miss  Edgeworth.  She  may  be  said  to 
have  unconsciously  anticipated  a  taste  of  which  the  public  itself 
was  unconscious,  the  taste  for  the  novel  pure  and  simple,  the 
novel  of  observation  and  conversation,  almost  of  tittle-tattle. 
The  immense  consumption  of  such  novels  during  the  past  century 
{Evelina  was  published  1 1 1  years  ago)  proves  that  Fanny  had 
unawares  struck  on  just  such  an  idea  as  those  which  have  made 
the  fortune  of  many  scores  of  millionaires.  Unluckily  for  her, 
"  copyright  in  ideas  "  being  unobtainable,  she  could  onlv  secure  a 
few  thousand  guineas  on  her  own  exemplifications  of  the  notion, 
instead  of,  like  the  happy  patentees  of  self-acting  minders  and  of 
Turkey  Bed,  quietly  hauling  in  the  money  on  other  people's  use  of 
them.  Like  other  epoch-making  books,  Evelina  may  be  regarded 
as  in  one  sense  the  end,  as  well  as  in  another  the  beginning,  of  a 
school.  But,  like  them,  it  is  much  more  a  beginning  than  an 
end.  Contrast  it  with  its  immediate  predecessors,  the  work  of 
Richardson,  of  Fielding,  of  Smollett,  of  the  French  school  of  sensi- 
bility, and  its  literary  inferiority  to  all  (for  Fanny  never  was  a 
good  writer,  and  all  the  schooling  of  Johnson  and  Crisp  could  not 
make  her  one)  is  not  more  marked  than  the  presence  of  some- 
thing which  is  in  none  of  them.  Immeasurably  as  Fieldin«- 
stands  above  Frances  Burney  as  a  student  and  painter  of  human 
nature,  he  is  not  her  equal  in  the  little  trivial  thumbnail  sketches 
of  individuals  which  constitute  the  charm  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia 
If  we  may  adopt  a  fanciful  comparison,  there  is  the  same  differ- 
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ence  between  them  as  there  was  to  the  Divine  ear  between  the 
devotions  of  Theocrite  and  those  of  the  Angel  in  Mr.  Browning's 
poem.  And,  to  take  another  point  of  view,  though  Miss  Austen 
is  nearly  as  far  above  Mme.  d'Arblay  as  Fielding  is,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  we  should  never  have  had  the  Meryton  circle 
and  Mrs.  Norris  and  the  Prices  (Fanny  could  not  set  her 
any  example  of  Mr.  Collins  or  of  Mrs.  Elton)  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  forerunner  whom  Jane  so  diligently  studied.  For, 
though  Miss  Burney  tried  sensibility  and  romance  often  enough, 
her  real  forte  lay  in  absolute  realism,  slightly,  but  only  very 
slightly,  satiric.  Where  Smollett  and  Sterne  aimed  at  bravura 
and  caricature,  where  Fielding  and  Richardson,  each  in  his 
different  way,  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in,  realizing  great  literary 
types  of  character,  real  enough,  at  least  in  Fielding's  case,  but 
also  more  than  real — nature  turned  into  great  art — Miss  Burney 
gives  us  the  natural  men  and  women  with  the  art — but  also  with 
the  minimum  of  the  art — necessary  to  make  them  acceptable. 
And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  her  Diaries,  at  least  during  her 
best  period  (for  her  interests  as  wife  and  mother  seem  to  have 
quite  choked  her  literature)  are  so  much  better  than  all  but  the 
very  best  part  of  her  novels.  The  equerries  and  the  princesses, 
her  guests  at  Streatham,  and  the  mad  King  at  Kew,  are  as  much 
alive  as  the  Branghtons  and  Mr.  Smith — they  could  not  be  more  so. 

Mr.  Seeley,  as  we  have  said,  pays  comparatively  little  attention 
to  the  novels.  He  weaves  his  narrative  out  of  extracts  from  the 
Diary  and  letters,  with  connecting  comment,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  really  interesting  book  of  it.  Parts,  indeed, 
are  well  known  even  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  original  work 
by  their  transfusion  into  Macaulay's  matchless,  if  also  rather  sophis- 
ticated, summaries,  by  the  excerpts  in  Thackeray's  Four  Georges, 
by  selections  of  this  and  of  that  kind  in  one  place  or  another. 
The  recesses  at  Streatham,  the  Hoyal  visit  to  Oxford,  the  arrival  of 
the  King  and  Queen  at  Mrs.  Delany's,  the  rage  of  Cumberland  at 
Miss  Burney 's  success,  the  last  days  of  Johnson,  the  visits  of  this 
first  of  lady-reporters  to  Warren  Hastings's  trial,  the  odiousness 
of  Mme.  Schwellenberg,  the  faithlessness  of  Colonel  Digby — 
a  score,  or  rather  a  hundred,  of  other  things  rank  among  our  best 
memoir  pieces,  among  the  passages  that  we  can  set  best  against 
the  death  of  Vatel  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Mr.  Whiffers  of 
Les  Rochers,  who  resigned  when  asked  to  make  hay,  against  the 
capture  of  Orleans  by  Mademoiselle  and  Mme.  de  Remusat's  inter- 
views with  Napoleon.  Mr.  Seeley  might  perhaps  have  illustrated 
more  freely  from  contemporary  literature.  His  note  on  Fanny's 
reference  to  the  Probationary  Odes  is  a  little  vague,  and  does  not 
of  itself  show  much  acquaintance  with  that  graceless  but  very 
amusing  book  (observe  the  frankness  with  which  we  admit  that 
the  Whig  dogs  can  sometimes  have  the  best  of  it).  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg certainly  invites  illustrations  from  Peter  Pindar,  "savage  "  as 
even  Macaulay  allows  him  to  be.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Seeley 
makes  a  good  and  useful  fight  against  the  notion  (to  which 
Macaulay  lent  the  whole  of  his  vast  influence)  that  Miss  Burney's 
Royal  master  and  mistress  not  only  overlooked  and  underpaid 
her,  but  deprived  English  literature  of  immortal  works  by  em- 
ploying her  to  hand  caps  and  mix  snuff.  To  begin  with,  half- 
pay  for  life  after  five  years'  service  is  not  absolutely  stingy  treat- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  though  some  of  the  duties  of  t  he  place 
were  irksome,  and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  an  old  German  she-bear,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  clear  that  Frances  could  have  done  much  better 
for  herself.  In  the  third,  when  she  was  set  free,  she  showed  any- 
thing but  extraordinary  eagerness  to  resume  novel-work,  and 
accomplished  anything  but  first-rate  work  in  the  kind  when  she 
did  resume  it.  In  the  fourth,  even  if  the  postponement  of 
Camilla  for  some  years  seems  an  intolerable  evil  (it  will  seem  so 
to  very  few),  there  remains  the  question  whether  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  got  out  of  Miss  Burney  as  a  novelist  anything  better 
than  we  have  got  from  her  as  a  diarist.  In  that  capacity  we 
owe  her,  as  all  competent  authorities  are  agreed,  one  of  the  very 
best  pictures  of  a  decorous  kind  of  a  Court  "  in  intimity  "  that 
exists — probably  by  far  the  best  of  such  pictures.  The  Prince 
who  would  and  could  not  "  keep  sober  for  Mary,"  the  surrepti- 
tious banquet  enjoyed  by  great  ladies  and  waiting-women  alike 
behind  the  ample  gowns  of  the  dons  who  had  provided  it  in 
Christ  Church  Hall  (thought  as  much  to  be  associated  with  that 
building  as  its  "  line  of  light  "  from  the  opposite  heights),  the 
inimitable  panic  when  the  King  and  Queen  dropped  on  the  quiet 
household  which  their  homely  kindness  had  not  only  endowed 
but  furnished  with  everything  down  to  "  sweetmeats  and  pickles  " 
— these  and  other  figures  and  scenes  rank  among  the  best  of 
their  kind.  They  could  not  have  been  better  if  they  had  not 
been  true,  or  if  Queen  Charlotte  had  not  wounded  Macaulay  in 
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NOVELS.* 

IF  a  study  of  mental  disease  makes  a  legitimate  basis  Cur  a 
novel,  the  author  of  A  Conq>iracy  of  (silence  has  achieved 
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success.  But  to  many  minds  such  a  subject  is  repulsive,  to 
others  it  may  be  at  once  attractive  and  unwholesome.  But,  if  it 
is  to  be  treated  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  practical  know- 
ledge and  literary  skill ;  and  both  qualifications  are  present  in 
this  very  clever  and  very  painful  book.  The  power  which  the 
writer  possesses  has  been  intensified  by  artistic  self-restraint. 
We  are  neither  shocked  with  a  multitude  of  morbid  horrors  nor 
bored  with  the  crudities  of  a  note-book  realist.  The  plot  is 
simple  ;  the  characters  are  few  and  distinct ;  the  motives  are  in- 
telligible ;  the  catastrophe  is  inevitable.  Charlotte  March  is  a 
bright  and  healthy  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  rich  and  attrac- 
tive young  man,  the  chosen  friend  of  her  more  prosaic  cousin,  a 
hard-working  barrister  who  writes  for  the  newspapers.  She 
supports  herself  and  her  mother  by  teaching,  and  she  is  naturally 
glad  to  give  up  drudgery  when  Eustace  Sotheran  returns  her 
affection  and  offers  to  make  her  his  wife.  Everything  is  going 
quite  smoothly,  although  the  reader  suspects  from  the  first  that 
there  is  something  more  than  eccentricity  in  her  lover's  extrava- 
gant gaieties.  Before  the  wedding  takes  place  it  becomes  clear  that 
he  is  doomed  to  develop  in  his  own  mind  the  malady  of  his  an- 
cestors— clear  to  the  mother,  who  conceals  her  knowledge  ;  clear 
to  the  cousin,  who  is  baulked  in  trying  to  reveal  his  discovery  ; 
clear  to  the  unhappy  man  himself,  who  fights  against  his  self- 
condemnation,  first  honourably  and  afterwards  deceitfully  ;  clear 
to  everybody  but  the  destined  bride.  That  is  "  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  "  to  which  she  becomes  a  victim.  The  blow  does  not  fall 
at  once,  being  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  painful  struggles  of  the 
afflicted  man,  first  to  avert  and  afterwards  to  conceal  his  lunacy. 
The  most  powerful  chapter  in  the  book  is  where  the  young  wife 
beginning  to  be  anxious  surprises  her  husband's  awful  secret,, 
realizes  what  sort  of  a  life  lies  before  them  both,  and  sees  that  he  is 
too  mad  to  be  at  large  and  not  mad  enough  to  be  placed  under 
control.  Feeling  an  insurmountable  physical  repugnance  towards 
her  husband's  disease,  and  indignant  at  the  fraud  practised  upon, 
her,  she  doubts  her  own  power  to  carry  out  obligations  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  imposed  upon  her ;  and  she  is  particu- 
larly bitter  against  the  barrister  cousin,  in  whom  she  had 
trusted,  and  whom  she  unjustly  believes  to  have  been  a  party  to 
the  "  conspiracy  of  silence."  It  is  to  her  mother,  deceived  (so 
she  thinks)  along  with  herself,  that  she  turns  for  comfort, 
and  the  good  lady  does  not  enlighten  her.  With  an  admirable 
philosophy  the  mother  takes  a  good  share  of  the  daughter's  material 
prosperity,  and  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  mental  wretchedness  by 
which  it  has  been  purchased.  Indeed,  she  finds  complete  con- 
solation for  a  trouble  which  does  not  affect  herself  by  bragging,  in 
a  lady-like  way,  about  the  grand  country-house  which  she  visits 
as  an  honoured  mother-in-law  and  the  fine  county-folks  with 
whom  she  associates  on  terms  of  equality.  Up  to  this  point  it 
has  been  fair  enough  to  disclose  the  plot  because,  even  without 
our  judicious  revelation,  it  would  have  been  clear  to  the  least 
experienced  readers  of  novels.  Those  who  are  tempted  by  the  taste 
which  we  have  given  them  must  go  to  the  book  itself  if  they 
wish  to  trace  the  further  developments  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
and  to  discover  whether  the  filial  illusion  is  maintained  to  the 
end,  whether  a  kind  irony  permits  the  daughter  to  keep  her  faith 
in  the  mother  who  had  betrayed  her,  and  whether  the  barrister- 
cousin  (who  is,  of  course,  a  lover)  continues  to  bear  the  reproach- 
for  a  disaster  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  avert.  With  all  his 
goodness  he  is  not  quite  so  attractive  as  he  ought  to  be  :  there  is 
no  complexity  in  his  character.  He  is  always  certain  to  do  what 
is  right ;  an  admirable  quality  in  real  life,  but  in  a  novel  not 
interesting.  Even  the  heroine  gets  our  sympathy  more  from  the 
trials  to  which  she  is  exposed  than  from  regard  for  herself.  The 
real  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  two  conspirators,  the  mother 
and  the  husband  ;  being  neither  good  nor  bad,  they  introduce  the 
element  of  uncertainty.  We  never  quite  know  what  they  will 
do  next ;  when  they  have  done  it,  whatever  it  is,  we  begin  to  see 
that  they  could  not  have  done  anything  else.  That  is  high 
praise  to"  the  author  ;  but  the  author  deserves  high  praise — except 
in  the  choice  of  subject.  Not  the  smallest  merit  of  the  book  is  that 
the  two  persons  who  work  all  the  mischief  are  not  in  the  least 
odious.  The  mother  who  is  bent  upon  her  daughter  making  a 
good  match  would  pass  in  the  world  for  "quite  a  dear  old 
lady,"  and  her  conscience  evidently  gives  her  no  tremble.  The 
young  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  who  conceals  the  affliction  which 
should  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  husband,  is  fully 
conscious  all  the  time  that  he  is  behaving  in  a  dishonourable 
way;  but  in  his  disordered  mind  we  see  that  passion  is  too 
strong  for  the  sense  of  duty,  and  we  pity  him  even  in  his 
selfishness. 

Difficult  to  read  and  difficult  to  appraise,  Gobi  or  8/iamo  is  as 
full  of  cleverness  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Written  by  the  most 
voutliful  of  Creek  Professors,  it  describes  the  adventures  of  three 
voting  men,  two  scholars  and  a  bore,  who  start  on  a  journey 
through  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  search 
of  a  distant  Ionic  colony,  founded  by  some  of  tbe  captives  of 
Darius,  who  made  their  escape  into  "  t lie  great  desert  of  Gobi  or 
Shamo,"  and  there  built  a  town  for  themselves,  where  their  de- 
scendants are  still  preserving  the  old  civilization  in  a  land  of 
barbarians.  Their  existence  was  accidentally  revealed  to  one 
Mavrones,  an  ardent  young  scholar  engaged  in  the  collation  of 
MSS.,  who  found  and  deciphered  some  writing  on  the  parchment 
cover  of  one  of  his  codices.  He  determined  to  visit  the  overlooked 
colony  of  Greeks,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  because  he 
was  distressed  that  the  founders  had  gone  away  from  Oreece  toe* 
soon  to  have  known  anything  about  Plato.  He  persuades  another 
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enthusiast  to  go  with  him,  and  another  companion  (the  bore)  forces 
himself  on  the  expedition.  One  thing  slum  Id  be  noted  ;  the  MS. 
which  Mavroues  found  had  apparently  been  read  by  some 
scholar  before  him,  since  there  was  a  blot  upon  one  of  the 
letters.  Well,  to  pass  over  their  adventures  on  the  way,  which 
were  sufficiently  interesting,  they  succeeded  in  their  object ; 
having  got  a  passport  through  the  Chinese  Empire  (a  matter  of 
some  little  difficulty),  they  did  at  last  arrive  under  the  walls  of 
the  Greek  city  ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  it.  The 
inhabitants,  who  had  jealously  preserved  the  purity  of  their  blood 
as  well  as  the  traditions  of  their  literature  and  polities,  did  not 
permit  any  foreigner  to  pass  their  gates.  True,  they  had  made 
an  exception,  but  that  was  by  inadvertence.  A  stranger  whom 
thev  mistook  for  a  Greek,  because  he  was  evidently  not  a  Tartar, 
had  been  admitted.  But  when  a  rising  took  place  in  the  tribe 
that  dwelt  outside  their  walls,  they  suppressed  it,  and  put  the 
district  under  the  command  of  this  stranger  who  was  neither 
Greek  nor  Tartar — Algernon  the  Briton,  as  they  called  him. 
"When  our  travellers  made  his  acquaintance,  it  very  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  none  other  than  the  scholar  who  had 
forestalled  them  in  reading  the  MS.,  the  careless  fellow  who 
had  blotted  the  theta,  and  who  had  started  right  away  to 
anticipate  their  discovery.  His  name  was  Algernon  Trench,  or 
(more  academically)  Trench  of  Balliol,  and  of  course  they  frater- 
nized with  him  at  once,  and  had  a  good  time.  Up  to  this 
point  the  book  is  easy  to  read,  although  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  reached  an  understanding  with  the  author.  Is  he  going  to 
give  us  an  elaborate  skit  'i  or  are  we  to  be  thrilled  with  uncouth 
adventures;-'  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  wavered  in  his  mind. 
He  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  contrasting  modern 
anomalies  with  ancient  lucidities,  and  in  a  dialogue  between  his 
European  tourists  and  the  elders  of  his  Asiatic  Greeks  he  does 
make  a  few  good  points,  and  contrives  to  air  his  own  opinions 
(not  particularly  well  considered,  and  not  specially  well  ex- 
pressed) upon  some  of  the  social  and  political  questions  which 
agitate  the  bosoms  and  elicit  the  platitudes  of  rnechanics-insti- 
tute-young-men — such  as  the  injuriousness  of  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
the  silliness  of  Bloated  Armaments,  and  the  naughtiness  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  But  Mr.  Murray  soon  becomes  weary  of 
imitating  Plato,  and  turns  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  as  his  model. 
"We  are  plunged  into  a  savage  revolution  against  the  beneficent, 
but  somewhat  arbitrary,  rule  of  Trench  of  Balliol,  the  Philosopher 
King,  who  fought  harder  for  his  crown  than  the  King  Philo- 
sopher of  Brazil.  The  revolution  over,  we  are  asked  to  follow'  the 
perils  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  scholars  on  their  return  to 
Europe  via  the  Indian  frontier.  Frankly,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Murray  is  quite  successful  either  in  his  invention  or  in  his  narrative. 
His  tales  are  quite  as  bold  as  Mr.  Kider  Haggard's,  but  he  lacks  the 
cool  plausibility  which  is  the  first  and  last  essential  in  the  art  of 
lying  with  a  circumstance.  Where  he  is  most  successful  is  where 
he  seems  to  have  taken  least  pains — that  is  to  say,  in  the  charac- 
ters which  lie  outside  the  main  action  of  his  story.  Best  of  all  is 
Mozep  Kiarsk,  the  vain,  good-natured  braggart  and  bagman,  who 
combines  a  superstitious  credulity  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  main 
chance.  His  sister,  the  beautiful  Clearista,  is  an  impostor  and 
enthusiast  of  a  different  type.  Ashamed  of  her  Tartar  origin,  she 
pretends  to  Greek  blood,  gives  herself  out  for  a  leading  spirit  in 
"  the  patriotic  movement,"  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  her 
relationship  to  her  brother.  She  is  receiving  the  attentions  of 
an  English  nobleman  on  his  travels,  and  explaining  that  Mozep 
must  keep  her  secret  for  a  time.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me," 
said  Mozep  ;  "  if  you  were  really  likely  to  marry  this  Lordos,  I 
would  gladly  wait  a  month  or  more,  but  I  can't  help  .  .  .  ." 
She  sprang  from  her  chair : — "  Mozep,  you  are  too  stupid  this 
evening.  I  could  at  this  moment  ring  for  the  Lordos  and  tell 
him  to  make  me  an  offer.  I  have  only  to  .  .  .  ."  "  Then,"  said 
Mozep,  "  why,  by  the  glory  of  God,  don't  you  ring  for  him  ?  " 
Unfortunately  her  heart  is  given  to  the  young  scholar  who  is 
going  away  from  her  to  find  a  distant  settlement  of  that  race  of 
which  she  pretends  to  be  a  member.  AVe  are  sorry  that  we  do 
not  see  more  of  her,  her  brother,  and  her  Lordos.  In  their  cha- 
racters and  fortunes  there  was  the  material  for  a  pleasant  novel. 
But  Mr.  Murray  has  had  other  views,  and  he  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read  for  the 
sake  of  its  undeniable  cleverness.  Evidently  he  could  write  a 
novel  of  sentiment  ;  perhaps  he  could  write  a  tale  of  wild  adven- 
tures ;  perhaps,  again,  he  could  write  an  elaborate  skit.  To 
combine  all  three  was  to  court  a  failure. 

Men  flirts  and  girl  coquettes  are  advised  to  mend  their  ways. 
Reprehensible  their  conduct  has  always  been  known  to  be.  But 
it  is  now  proved  to  be  physically  dangerous.  That  is  the  lesson 
expounded  in  Another  Such  Victory.  Victory,  indeed  !  The  book 
is  a  record  of  bodily  retributions  inflicted  upon  sentimental  mis- 
behaviours. Does  a  maid  trifle  with  a  man's  devotion  ?  He  at 
once  becomes  sick  unto  death  through  misery,  and  she  takes  to 
her  bed  from  remorse.  Does  a  man  offend  against  his  wife's 
affection  ?  She  promptly  goes  off  her  head,  and  he  begins  to  pine 
away  in  anguish.  Summing  up  the  casualties  attributed  to  mis- 
placed or  misused  love  in  Another  Such  Victory,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  sick-list : — 

Edmund  (heartbroken,  because  Angel  had  married  Harry). 

Angel  (off  her  head,  because  Harry  had  proved  unworthy  of 
her). 

Harry  (pining  away,  because  Angel  wouldn't  let  him  explain). 
Charlie  (heartbroken,  because  Flossie  laughed  at  his  love). 
Flossie  (nearly  off  her  head,  because  she  is  so  sorry  for  Charlie). 


These  sad  events  are,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  contemporaneous  ; 
and  the  stern  author  does  not  stand  any  nonsense.  She  does  not 
permit  her  invalids  to  go  mooning  about.  They  are  ill,  and  they 
have  to  behave  accordingly.  She  fairly  sends  her  characters  to 
their  beds.  But  for  the  stern  lesson  which  it  is  her  mission  to 
insist  upon,  these  three  volumes  of  juvenile  affection  and  puerile 
misunderstanding  would  be  pleasant  enough.  Twaddling?  Not 
quite.  Vapid  ?  Yes,  they  are  that.  But  they  will  be  tolerable 
to  anybody  who  can  endure  the  ordinary  gossip  of  ordinary  folks. 
They  seldom  fall  below  that  level,  and  they  can  be  recommended 
for  the  bedside.  Open  the  book  anywhere,  read  a  dozen  pages, 
and  you  will  exchange  the  most  persistent  insomnia  for  a  deep 
and  refreshing  slumber. 

For  One  and  the  World  is  the  story  of  an  unconventional 
household.  The  mistress  of  it  is  a  servant  promoted  by  marriage, 
and  made  the  guardian  of  a  sickly  lad  with  great  expectations. 
In  order  to  prolong  her  own  importance  she  is  anxious  to  keep 
him  alive,  but  in  order  to  retain  unquestioned  control  of  his 
money  she  tries  to  stunt  his  intelligence,  and  always  speaks  of 
him  as  little  better  than  an  idiot.  She  has  been  imprudent  enough 
to  engage  as  his  attendant  a  young  lady  from  Russia,  a  qualified 
M.D.  (Paris),  beautiful,  enthusiastic,  tender-hearted,  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  any  plots  which  are  not  Nihilistic.  Between  the 
two  women  there  is  a  sharp  tussle  for  influence  over  the  boy 
patient.  The  lady  M.D.  finds  her  way  to  his  heart  by  teaching 
him  Euclid  and  algebra;  the  scheming  trustee  encourages  him  to 
make  toffee  with  the  cook  and  romp  w  ith  a  pretty  maid.  Sad 
to  say,  he  takes  an  equal  delight  in  the  lower  and  higher 
pleasures.  There  is  no  telling  which  influence  would  have 
triumphed  in  the  end  had  each  been  allowed  to  have  fair  play. 
But  the  lower  pleasures  are  handicapped  when  the  scheming 
trustee  goes  away  for  a  honeymoon  with  a  young  architect,  on 
whom  she  had  cast  the  eye  of  middle-aged  amorousness,  and  whom 
she  had  made  all  her  own  by  lending  him  money  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  repay.  Here  the  plot  thickens,  and  we  begin  to 
revel  in  the  Unexpected.  The  incidents  are  adroitly  fitted  in,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  few  impossibilities,  legal 
and  moral,  which  find  their  way  into  an  amusing  story.  Any 
work  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards  is  sure  to  contain  many  smart 
passages,  and  the  characters  talk  like  books — too  much  like 
books.  The  fault  of  the  story  is  that  the  writer  has  not  set 
herself  either  to  copy  life  as  it  is  or  to  imagine  it  as  it  might  be. 
Except  the  lady-doctor  and  the  boy-patient  (and,  perhaps,  the 
pretty  maid  in  whose  company  he  takes  delight),  all  the  cha- 
racters are  extreme  travesties  of  impossible  types.  They  are 
so  widely  different  from  what  they  are  intended  to  be  that  we  do 
not  believe  in  their  existence  while  we  are  reading  about  their 
doings.  A  man-cook  may  be  very  genteel  indeed  ;  but  even  when 
he  is  masquerading  as  a  guest  at  a  foreign  tahle-dhotc  he  does  not 
lay  himself  out  to  defend  mother-wit  against  book-learning.  If  he 
did  he  would  not  talk  like  this  : — "We  have  all  heard  what  the 
blind  say  of  scenery.  Talk  to  the  non-seeing  of  lakes,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  They  imagine  sights  far  more  splendid  than  their 
luckier  fellows  gape  at  with  their  eyes  open."  It  is  a  fitting 
sequel  to  this  kind  of  talk  that,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  means 
or  antecedents,  the  gifted  chef  should  become  the  husband  of  a 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  Even  less  conceivable  are  the  terms 
upon  which  the  mistress,  who  was  a  servant  herself,  is  supposed 
to  associate  with  her  own  servants.  First,  she  entertains  them  at 
table  as  her  equals,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  will  be 
giving  them  orders  about  their  work.  In  real  life  there  is  no  mis- 
tress so  anxious  to  "  keep  servants  in  their  places  "  as  one  who  has 
herself  risen  from  the  kitchen.  If  Miss  Betham-Edwards  had 
intended  to  draw  a  topsy-turvy  state  of  things  she  ought  to  have 
taken  much  greater  license.  She  might  then  have  produced  an 
amusing  satire.  By  combining  the  probable  and  commonplace 
with  the  wildly  impossible,  by  mixing  human  beings  with  abstract 
types,  she  has  spoiled  a  rather  clever  book  and  committed  the 
capital  fault  of  puzzling  her  readers. 


FENCING.* 

rpiIE  volume  on  fencing  and  other  arts  of  self-defence  in  the 
J-  "Badminton"  series  has  been  long  expected.  The  some- 
what elaborate  co-operation  which  has  been  employed,  and  very 
well  employed,  in  producing  it  may  be  more  or  less  accountable 
for  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  announced.  We 
propose  to  deal  at  present  only  with  that  part  of  it  which  treats 
of  fencing.  It  is  many  years  since  any  serious  and  comprehensive 
work  on  the  use  of  the  small-sword  has  been  published  in 
England  ;  it  would  be  hardly  too  rash  to  say  that  it  is  a  century 
since  any  English  work  on  fencing  has  been  published  with  ade- 
quate illustrations.  Captain  Chapman's  Foil  Practice  and  Notes 
and  Observations,  admirable  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  form  an 
elementary  treatise,  but  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  companion 
for  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  a  manual  of  reference  for 
fairly  practised  fencers.    Moreover,  these  little  books  are  a  gene- 

*  Fencing.  By  Walter  II.  Pollock.  F.  C.  Grove,  and  Camille  Prevost, 
Maitre  d'Armes.  With  a  com j>lelo  Bibliography  of  the  Art  bv  Egerton 
Castle.  Boxing.  My  E.  B.  Michell.  Wrestling.  By  Walter  Armstrong. 
(In  "The  Badminton  Library"  Series.)  Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co. 
1889. 

Fencing.  By  H.  A.  Colm.,re  Dunn.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  G. 
WillinU.    London  :  George  Bell  cc  Sons.  1839. 
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ration  old,  though  it  is  well  known  to  fencers  that  the  author's 
hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning ;  and  we  believe  they  are 
not  easy  to  come  by.  The  precepts  to  be  found  in  encyclo- 
paedias, books  of  "  manly  exercises,"  and  the  other  miscellanea 
of  British  sports  and  pastimes,  are  mostly  too  meagre  to  be 
intelligible  except  by  those  who  already  know  as  much  as  the 
writer  has  to  tell  them  ;  and  the  substance  of  them,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  value,  is  for  the  most  part  ultimately  traceable 
to  Roland's  treatise  of  1809.  Not  that  Roland's  book  was  at 
all  a  bad  one  in  its  day ;  but,  although  the  weapon  is  the 
same  as  it  was  then,  the  art  of  handling  it  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  eighty  years.  The  late  Mr.  Maclaren's  attempt 
to  improve  on  the  French  school  is  memorable  only  as  having  led 
Captain  Chapman  to  affirm  the  doctrine  of  the  French  masters 
by  way  of  protest. 

The  French  school  of  fencing  teaches  the  itse  of  the  three- 
edged  French  duelling-sword  (epec  de  combat),  which  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  exercise  is  generally  represented  by  the  foil, 
not  only  a  cheaper  and  handier  instrument,  but  in  some  ways 
more  elegant.  The  fiat-bladed  two-edged  rapier  was  supplanted 
by  the  small-sword  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  and 
England.  In  Italy,  however,  the  fiat  blade  survives,  and  in 
Italy,  now  as  much  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  weapon 
of  instruction  and  practice  differs  from  the  fighting  weapon 
only  in  being  made  harmless.  It  answers  to  the  French  cpee 
boutonnee,  not  to  the  foil.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  foil  in  the  Italian  school.  The  grip 
of  the  sword,  and  consequently  the  muscular  mechanism  of 
sword-play,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  are  quite 
different.  The  Italian  works  from  the  shoulder,  with  an  im- 
movable hand-hold,  where  the  Frenchman  works  with  the 
fingers.  An  English  reader  who  meets  with  occasional  mention 
of  the  differences  between  French  and  Italian  fencing — as  he  may 
in  the  present  book,  for  example — must  bear  these  things  in  mind 
if  he  will  not  be  misled.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  using  the  same 
instrument  with  differences  of  detail  in  execution,  but  of  using 
different  instruments  and  with  distinct  methods,  though  for 
similar  purposes  and  with  more  or  less  similar  general  ideas. 
There  are  not  many  persons  either  in  France  or  in  England  who 
know  enough  of  both  schools  to  be  qualified  to  pronounce  a  com- 
parative opinion  upon  them.  Of  those  few  persons  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  one  of  the  present  joint  authors,  is  one;  but  his  biblio- 
graphical contribution  has,  of  course,  not  given  him  any  oppor- 
tunity in  this  kind.  As  for  an  English  school  of  fencing,  there 
has  never  been  one;  and,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  one,  it  can  only 
come  of  much  more  and  better  acquaintance  with  the  French 
school — and,  if  that  can  be  added,  the  Italian  also — than  is  yet 
to  be  met  with.  British  fencing  has  for  two  centuries  consisted 
in  the  following,  with  greater  or  less  diligence  and  success,  of  the 
French  model  ;  and  the  only  hopeful  course  at  this  day  is  frankly 
to  confess  ourselves  the  scholars  of  the  French  in  this  matter, 
and  profit  by  their  best  authorities. 

Accordingly  Mr.  "Walter  Pollock  and  Mr.  Grove  have  not 
allowed  any  false  national  pride  to  stand  in  the  way,  but  have 
arranged  with  M.  Camille  Prevost  to  offer  to  the  English  reader 
an  authorized  version  of  his  Thiorie  pratique  de  fescrime,  one  of 
the  latest  French  works  on  the  subject,  and  second  to  none  for 
lucidity  and  general  utility.  Mr.  Grove  has  written  an  intro- 
duction which  will  excellently  serve  its  purpose  of  giving  the 
general  public  some  notion  of  the  width  and  variety  of  interest 
attached  to  the  noble  science  of  arms.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
be  exhaustive.  The  modern  Italian  school  is  not  even  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  not  quite  enough  historical  allowance  is 
made  for  the  difference  of  conditions  between  the  seventeenth  and 
the  nineteenth  century.  "When  a  gentleman  carried  a  sword  as  a 
real  weapon  of  defence,  and  might  have  to  oppose  it  in  deadly 
earnest  to  one  or  more  xtnknown  adversaries,  who  might  or 
might  not  be  similarly  armed,  and  might  or  might  not  observe 
the  courtesies  of  the  duello,  there  were  things  to  be  considered 
which  are  justly  regarded  as  irrelevant  in  the  modern  fencing- room. 
But  these  minute  points  are  collateral.  No  one  can  read  Mr. 
Grove's  thirty-four  pages  without  learning  that  fencing  has  a 
history  and  a  literature  of  no  mean  rank,  and  that  it  is  a  living 
art  which  has  never  ceased  to  make  advances.  With  regard  to  the 
dogmatic  portion  of  the  book,  which  is  in  substance  M.  Prevost's, 
we  must  call  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  admirable  illus- 
trations. They  do  not  belong  to  M.  Camille  Prevost's  published 
work,  but  are  advance  impressions  from  a  new  work  forthcoming 
in  Paris,  of  which  lie  is  joint  author,  and  of  which,  we  may  say  in 
passing,  we  are  curious  to  know  more.  Any  one  who  desires 
authentic  ocular  information  as  to  the  correct  positions  of  modern 
fencing  has  only  to  consult  this  series  of  plates.  They  will  not 
give  him,  indeed,  the  animation  of  the  assault,  or  the  rhythmic 
grace  of  a  well-executed  salute.  But  they  will  enable  him  to 
study  at  leisure,  and  with  all  possible  exactness,  the  types  on 
which  all  the  varied  movements  of  the  fencer  are  constructed.  As 
to  the  text,  M.  Camille  Prevost  has  for  several  years  been  among 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  Paris,  and  adds  to  mastery  of  his 
art  the  power  of  expressing  himself  clearly.  If  we  are  to  single 
out  a  point  in  which  he  shows  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
school  at  its  best,  it  is  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fingers.  We  think  M.  Prevost's  book  is  the  first 
which  has  done  full  justice  to  the  importance  of  doiijte. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  M.  Prevost's  system  on  which 
he  differs  from  the  majority  of  French  teachers.  Such  are  the 
formation  of  the  parry  of  septime  and  the  preference  of  tierce  to 


sixte.  These  things  can,  perhaps,  not  be  adequately  discussed 
except  foil  in  hand,  and  it  might  be  enough  to  say  that  M.  Prevost, 
whether  in  the  majority  or  not,  is  fully  entitled  to  his  opinion. 
But  the  question  between  tierce  and  sixte  leads  to  one  reflection. 
This  is  wholly  a  manual  of  foil-play.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  use 
of  the  sword  as  distinguished  from  the  foil.  Now  tierce  (the 
parry  in  the  high  line  to  the  right  or  outside  with  the  nails  down) 
is  preferred  to  sixte  (the  same  with  the  nails  up)  because  it  gives, 
as  is  said,  a  stronger  position,  and  is  really  not  less  quick.  We 
venture  to  submit  a  distinction.  Are  we  speaking  of  the  foil  ? 
Then  we  admit  that  the  difference  of  speed  may  be  neglected  ;  but 
the  difference  of  strength  is  also  not  worth  considering.  Are  we 
speaking  of  the  sword?  Then  we  would  ask  the  judicious  fencer 
to  take  a  duelling  sword  in  his  hand,  and  go  through  some  half- 
dozen  combinations  of  the  circular  parries,  alternating  tierce  and 
its  counter  with  sixte  and  its  counter.  If  our  experience  is 
normal,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  certain  drag  about  the 
rotation  of  the  pommel  in  tierce  which  is  absent  in  sixte.  On 
the  whole,  we  should  counsel  a  fencer  to  learn  both  tierce  and 
sixte,  and  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  as  it  suits  his  hand  best ; 
and  the  same,  for  like  reasons,  as  regards  seconde  and  octave. 
By  sixte  we  mean  to  imply  that  the  hand  is  in  complete  supina- 
tion, the  thumb  outside  and  not  uppermost.  There  are  some  who 
take  this  latter  neutral  position  and  call  it  sixte :  a  practice 
for  which  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  wider  question  of  "  Le 
jeu  de  Tepee  "  is  not  raised  here.  For  our  own  part,  we  fail  to 
see  any  difference  between  sword-play  and  careful  and  cautious 
foil-play.  At  the  same  time  fencing,  regarded  as  a  pastime,  may 
fairly  indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of  experiments  which  would 
be  dangerous  in  a  duel.  As  a  rule,  fencers  do  not  think  very 
much  of  the  first  hit  in  an  assault ;  but  a  duel  is  an  assault  in 
which  the  first  hit  is  apt  to  be  decisive.  We  have  to  add  that 
the  instructions  for  the  salute — a  grace  which  should  never  be 
wanting  at  a  public  assault — are  given  according  to  the  revised 
form  lately  issued  by  the  Academie  d'Armes  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  bibliography  is  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  that  which  he  published  in  1884  in  Schools  and  Masters 
of  Fence.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
literature  of  sword-play,  or  rather  of  Tarme  blanche,  which  has 
hitherto  been  published  in  England  or  elsewhere.  To  comment 
on  it  would  be  to  enter  on  infinite  fencing  gossip,  and  we  must 
unwillingly  forbear.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Castle's  work,  how- 
ever, we  may  call  attention  to  the  minute  account  of  the  three 
states  in  which  Vincentio  Saviolo's  book,  the  earliest  fencing-book 
known  to  have  been  composed  in  England,  occurs.  Those  who 
are  happy  enough  to  possess  it  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Castle. 
Only  two  remarks  of  a  critical  kind  occur  to  us.  We  quite  agree 
that  the  chronological  arrangement  under  languages  was  the  best 
for  a  bibliography  of  this  kind ;  but  an  alphabetical  index  of 
authors' names  would  be  a  profitable  addition.  And  we  think  the 
titles  of  the  few  modern  Greek  works  on  the  subject  might  have 
been  allowed  to  appear  in  Greek  type.  Mr.  Castle  probably  trans- 
literated them  in  strict  obedience  to  the  general  rules  of  cata- 
loguing which  he  followed  ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  in  a 
special  work  of  this  kind  for  carrying  obedience  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Dunn's  handbook,  a  much  shorter  and  less  luxurious  one, 
is  still  a  creditable  product  of  the  Inns  of  Court  School  of  Arms. 
Mr.  Willink's  illustrations  are  somewhat  roughly  reproduced,  but 
are  both  spirited  and  correct.  Here,  too,  M.  Prevost's  book  has 
been  drawn  upon,  though  only  in  a  general  way  of  consultation. 
We  think  Mr.  Dunn's  manner  a  little  too  argumentative  for  an 
elementary  work,  and  he  hardly  makes  enough  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  doing  the  simple  things  well.  Thus  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  the  coup  droit  is  not  of  general  utility. 
And  the  suggestion  of  trying  prime  coupe  "  as  a  forlorn  hope  " 
is,  we  presume,  ironical.  The  fencer  who  tries  it  against  a 
superior  adversary  is  like  to  be  much  more  forlorn  afterwards. 
Mr.  Dunn,  however,  writes  like  a  practical  fencer  who  has  really 
worked  and  thought  out  his  subject,  and  those  who  procure  the 
Badminton  book,  or  already  possess  one  or  more  of  the  modern 
French  treatises,  will  none  the  less  find  his  e>say  (  fur  it  is  an  essay 
rather  than  a  book  of  set  instructions)  a  welcome  and  useful 
addition.  We  need  hardly  add  that  neither  book  pretends  to  teach 
fencing  without  a  master. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE.* 

/^F  late  years  the  chronicles  of  local  British  ornithology  have 
V/  become  very  numerous.  One  by  one,  every  county  in  Eng- 
land is  beginning  to  boast  of  a  A-olume  entirely  dedicated  to  the 
history  of  its  birds.  The  latest  addition  is  Oxfordshire,  which 
now  rejoices  in  a  handsome  A-olume,  written  by  Mr.  Aplin  and 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  If  we  supposed  that  it  would 
in  the  least  degree  damp  the  ardour  of  any  local  naturalist,  we 
would  not  express  a  doubt  which  occurs  to  us  as  we  take  up  one 
and  another  of  these  county  histories  of  birds,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  positive  use  of  them.  Last  year  it  was  a  volume  on 
the  Birds  of  Wiltshire  which  we  had  to  welcome;  and  we  ask 
ourselves  in  what  essential  respects  the  fauna  of  these  two 
counties  differ.  The  marine  counties  of  England  have  manifest 
claims  to  individual  consideration.  A  History  of  the  Birds  of 
Cornwall  must  be  a  totally  different  thing  from  a  History  of  the 

*  The  Buds  of  Oxfordshire.    By  O.  V.  Aplin.    With  a  Map.  Oxford; 
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Birds  of  Northumberland.  There  is  obviously  room  for  separate 
bird-books  on  Lancashire  and  Kent  and  Caithness.  We  gave  a 
verv  warm  welcome  this  year  to  a  volume  mainly  dedicated  to 
the  Birds  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  But  why  Oxfordshire  ?  This 
is  a  central  county,  with  no  natural  boundary  except  the  Thames — 
a  countv  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  without  mountains,  lakes, 
moors,  or  forests.  Its  hills,  ponds,  commons,  and  spinneys  have 
no  special  characteristics  of  their  own.  On  the  west  the  open 
hills  are  mere  spurs  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  we  must 
journey  on  into  Gloucestershire  to  study.  On  the  east  those 
•' deep"  plains  of  Otnioor,"  of  which  Camden  writes,  melt  im- 
perceptiblv  into  Buckinghamshire.  The  soft  woodlands  of  the 
north  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbouring  parishes 
of  Warwickshire.  Even  the  great  river  which  forms  the  southern 
frontier  of  Oxfordshire  confounds  the  zoology  of  the  county  ; 
since  who  is  to  decide  whether  a  bird  shot  in  the  reaches  of  the 
Thames  is  an  Oxfordshire  or  a  Berkshire  bird  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  even  the  Scholar-Gipsy  would  not  be  able  to  determine. 

The  arbitrary  limits  of  our  counties,  however,  will  never  fail 
to  give  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  local  naturalists  like  Mr.  Aplin 
in  the  collection  of  local  facts  and  instances.  His  book  is  excel- 
lently edited,  and  forms  a  veritable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
his  county.  A  careful  introduction  forms  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  county,  and  the  volume  is  further  en- 
riched by  a  good  map.  This  latter  is,  however,  somewhat  over- 
stocked with  names;  and  the  writers  of  such  books  as  the  pre- 
sent would  serve  their  readers  best  if  they  would,  in  the  course 
of  making  their  volume,  jot  down  on  a  blank  map  those  names, 
and  those  names  only,  which  they  mention  in  the  course  of  their 
narrative.  Mr.  Aplin  tells  us  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  county,  from  an  ornithological  point  of  view,  is 
Clattercote  Reservoir.  After  a  vast  deal  of  search  on  his 
crowded  map,  we  have  discovered,  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
county,  a  nameless  object  drawn  like  a  pond,  and  not  very  far 
from  it  a  hamlet  called  Clattercot  (sic).  No  doubt  this  is  the 
sheet  of  water  in  question  ;  but,  on  a  map  inserted  specially  to 
illustrate  a  book  on  the  birds  of  Oxfordshire,  a  place  to  which 
incessant  reference  is  made  in  the  text  might  have  been  marked 
more  certainly  and  more  prominently. 

Mr.  Aplin  does  full  justice  to  his  precursors,  who  have  not 
been  numerous.    Camden  says  that  "  Oxfordshire  abounds  with 
all  sorts  of  game,  botb  for  hunting  and  hawking";  but  no  one 
went  into  particulars  until  Robert  Plot,  that  scientific  don  of 
Magdalen,  in  the  chapter  "  Of  Brutes,"  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire,  made  a  few  notes  in  1677.    It  is  Plot  who  has  re- 
corded that  Osney  Abbey  owes  its  foundation  to  a  "  company  of 
Pyes "  which  haunted  a  certain  tree  in  the  meadows  there,  and 
were  "  alwaies  so  clamorous "  when  the  wife  of  Baron  Robert 
D'Oyly  passed  their  tree,  that  she  consulted  with  Radulphus, 
Canon  of  St.  Frideswide's,  as  to  what  the  chattering  of  magpies 
might  portend.    That  earnest  son  of  the  Church  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  recommended  the  lady,  without  delay,  to  erect  some 
church  or  monastery  upon  the  spot  so  indicated.    It  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  find  Dr.  Plot  stating  plainly  that  the  hoopoe 
bred  in  Oxfordshire  in  his  day.    It  seems  that  even  then  this 
beautiful  and  harmless  bird  was  the  object  of  superstitious  fear. 
Dr.  Plot  tells  us  that  the  country  people  believe  that  it  never 
appears  save — like  the  Sea  Devil,  whatever  that  may  be — to  an- 
nounce an  approaching  calamity.    A  curious  incident  recorded 
by  Plot  is  the  killing  of  a  cormorant  in  1675  on  the  steeple  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  Oxford,  where  it  had  alighted  after  what  must  have 
been  a  long  flight,  since  the  sea  at  its  nearest  point,  at  Portishead, 
I    is  about  fifty  miles  distant.    Dr.  Plot  was  so  careful  an  observer 
— though  he  did  not  know  the  nuthatch  when  he  heard  it — that 
,    the  paucity  of  his  notes  is  a  misfortune.    He  formed  a  collection 
of  birds  in  his  college,  "  all  of  them  collected  in  this  shire." 
1  It  was  more  than  a  century  later  before  any  fresh  Oxfordshire 
4    ornithologist  appeared.    About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Lamb, 
1    of  Newbury,  began  a  manuscript  list  of  the  birds  of  this  county 
,    and  of  Berkshire,  which  was  forwarded  for  publication  to  the 
I    Linnaean  Society  about  1814,  but  was  long  lost  or  mislaid.  L*i 
18S0  it   saw  the   light   at  last,  under  the  imperfect  title  of 
Ornitholoyia  Bcrchcria.  In  1849-50  the  Revs.  Andrew  and  Henry 
i    Matthews  issued  their  Birds  of  Oxfordshire  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
.   in  which  they  included  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  species,  nine 
,    of  which  Mr.  Aplin  rules  out  of  court,  as  resting  their  claim  to 
1    inclusion  on  Berkshire  or  Buckinghamshire  specimens.  Since 
"   then  Mr.  C.  M.  Prior,  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  and  Lord  Lilford 
,  have  done  good  work  in  the  observation  of  local  Oxfordshire 
\.  birds.    Mr.  Aplin  claims  for  Oxfordshire  slightly   over  three 
;   hundred  distinct  species.  One  or  two  of  these  may,  however,  be  con- 
1   sidered  dubious,  the  evidence  for  the  marsh  warbler,  though  con- 
j1  siderable,  being  very  slight,  and  that  for  the  hairy  woodpecker 

(Dendrocopus  vittosus)  being  abandoned  by  Mr.  Aplin  himself. 
;      Among  the  curious  and  rare  birds  claimed  by  Oxfordshire  is 
the  eagle  owl  (Bubo  ignavus),  one  specimen  of  which  was  shot  in 
1833,  and  another  distinctly  seen  close  to  Goring  in  1843,  by  tne 
Rev.  A.  Matthews.    Three  golden  orioles  have  been  shot  in  the 
county,  including  a  pair  in  full  plumage  killed  in  a  wood  at  Great 
'  Tew  in  1880,  apparently  while  in  the  act,  with  grasses  in  their 
bills,  of  building  their  pendant  nests  with  intent  to  settle  in  our 
inhospitable  and  murderous  country.     The   bearded  reedling 
(Panurus  biarmicus),  at  one  time  not  wholly  uncommon,  has  been 
,  exterminated  for  half  a  century  ;  but  the  Bohemian  waxwing  is 
still  occasionally  seen.    A  solitary  specimen  of  Richard's  pipit 
has  been  captured  in  Oxfordshire,  and  another  of  the  roller.  In 


one  instance,  that  of  the  Andalusian  hemipode  (Turnix  sylvatica), 
Oxfordshire  has  added  a  species  to  the  English  fauna.  The  hemi- 
pode is  a  quail,  without  a  back  toe ;  the  specimen  referred  to  was 
shot  by  a  gamekeeper  at  Cornwell,  near  Chipping  Norton,  in  1884. 
It  is  a  bird  that  haunts  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  accord- 
ing to  Yarrell,  it  is  very  local  in  its  distribution,  and  no  wanderer,. 
How  this  solitary  specimen  found  its  way  to  Chipping  Norton  will 
probably  never  be  discovered.  The  red-necked  phalarope  has 
occurred  once  and  the  black-winged  stilt  twice  in  this  county. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  large  a  number  of  the  essentially  marine 
birds  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Aplin  for  a  district  so  remote  as  Oxford- 
shire from  the  sea.  No  less  than  seven  of  the  terns  are  found 
here,  the  common  tern  (Sterna Jluviatilis)  being  quite  frequent  on 
the  Thames  and  the  Cherwell  in  May,  these  flocks  returning 
sometimes  in  September.  The  Arctic  tern,  and  the  record  is  a 
unique  one,  was  found  breeding  at  Otmoor  in  1834.  An  equal 
number  of  gulls — seven  species— are  claimed  for  the  county, 
many  of  the  specimens  secured  being,  no  doubt,  shot  in  the  act 
of  taking  a  short  cut  across  England,  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  same  is  true  of  the  skuns,  petrels,  guille- 
mots, and  auks,  which  so  oddly  swell  the  tale  of  Oxfordshire 
birds. 

Mr.  Aplin  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Clattercote  Reservoir, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  remote  sheet  of  water, 
some  twenty  acres  in  extent,  on  the  Warwickshire  frontier  of 
the  county  : — ■ 

Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  thick  hedgerows,  and  well  furnished  with 
rushes,  flags,  and  other  water-plants  at  the  sides  and  upper  end,  it  forms 
an  attractive  resort  for  ducks  and  other  waterfowl.  The  following  water- 
hirds  have  reared  their  young  there  in  recent  years — namely,  Wild-duck, 
Teal,  Coot,  Moorhen,  Great  Crested  Grebe,  and  Little  Grebe  ;  the  King- 
fisher and  Water  Rail  inhabit  the  pool,  but  have  not  been  detected  breed- 
ing there,  while  the  Peewit,  Reed  Bunting,  Sedge,  and  some  other  species 
of  Warblers  have  their  nests  in  the  surrounding  undergrowth,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  I  have  also  observed  the  Reed  Warbler,  bot  it  is 
scarce.  At  the  close  of  summer  the  waterfowl  with  their  young  throng 
the  water,  and  mingle  with  others  which  visit  the  pool  at  that  season, 
especially  if  the  water  is  low.  An  extract  from  my  journal  relating  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  of  August  will  give  some  idea  of  the  bird  life  to  be  seen  at 
that  season.  The  water  was  very  low,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  mud  flats 
extended  far  beyond  the  reed-beds  ;  little  streams  trickled  through  the 
mud,  and  some  deeper  parts  formed  pools,  while  the  growth  of  water- 
plants  produced  little  wet  islands.  On  the  mud  were  nine  or  ten  Herons, 
in  every  possible  attitude.  Three  Green  Sandpipers  fed  along  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  at  a  little  distance  a  couple  of  Common  Sandpipers, 
while  numbers  of  Moorhens,  both  adult  and  immature,  were  dotted  about 
over  the  mud  ;  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  latter  would  take  fright 
and  scuttle  into  the  reeds.  The  shallow  water  was  occupied  by  numerous 
Coots  of  all  ages,  from  the  adults  to  the  young  not  yet  out  of  down  ;  out 
in  the  deeper  water  were  a  few  Wild-ilucks  and  one  or  two  Crested 
Grebes,  and  four  small  ducks,  evidently  Teal,  rose  from  some  part  of  the 
water  and  flew  past,  on  a  boy  showing  himself  from  one  of  the  fields  at 
the  Claydon  corner.  This,  of  course,  roused  all  the  fowl,  and  sent  the 
Herons  off  in  a  body  ;  the  latter,  after  flying  round  for  some  time,  uttering 
loud  croaks,  perched  on  the  tops  of  some  neighbouring  trees.  A  King- 
fisher perched  on  the  old  wooden  piles  out  in  the  water,  and  they  were 
occupied  later  by  a  sandpiper. 

Later  on  in  the  season  this  sequestered  pool  is  the  haunt  of 
other  visitors — pochards  and  golden  eyes,  snipes  and  tufted  ducks, 
wagtails  and  pipits.  Another  spot  famous  for  water-fowl  is 
Port  Meadow,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river  north-west  of 
the  city. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  avifauna  of  Oxford- 
shire are  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Aplin  notes  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  kite,  buzzard,  harrier,  raven,  and  bit- 
tern. The  latter  has  slowly  vanished  as  the  swamps  on  and 
around  Otmoor  have  been  drained.  The  snipe  and  the  red- 
shank no  longer  breed  within  the  county.  A  very  curious  and 
unaccountable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution 
of  the  nightingale,  at  one  time  as  common  throughout  the 
shire  as  it  now  is  in  Nuneham  Park  and  in  the  college  gardens 
of  Oxford.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  nightingales  began 
to  desert  the  northern  portions  of  the  county,  and  now  it  is 
hardly  ever  met  with  north  of  Woodstock.  As  in  other  parts  of 
England,  the  quail  is  growing  more  scarce ;  but  the  goldfinch, 
which  had  become  extremely  rare,  is  now,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
"  steadily  increasing  again,  and  at  the  present  time  is  fairly 
numerous."  Among  birds  which  are  becoming  more  abundant 
Mr.  Aplin  mentions  the  hawfinch,  the  ringdove,  and  the  starling  ; 
and  he  is  plainly  of  opinion  that  the  Wildfowl  Preservation  Act 
of  1876  and  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  of  1880  and  i88r 
have  been  of  genuine  service  in  preventing  the  extinction  of 
species.  Throughout  his  interesting  record,  too,  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  naturalists  are  beginning  to  shoot  rare  birds  less  ruth- 
lessly and  to  observe  them  more  lovingly.  In  time,  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on,  the  orioles  and  hoopoes  may  forgive  us,  and  may 
return  to  breed  amongst  us  in  peace. 


MR.  COTTAM'S  CHARTS  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS.* 

STAR-GAZING  is  not  astronomy,  but  it  makes  an  excellent 
introduction  to  it.  Indeed,  we  privately  entertain  the  per- 
haps presumptuous  opinion  that  the  majority  of  professional 
astronomers  might  with  advantage  be  somewhat  more  of  star- 
gazers  than  they  are.    A  man,  to  be  sure,  who,  while  he  spends 

*  Cliurts  of  the  Constellations  from  the  North  Pole  to  between  35  and 
40  Degrees  of  Smith  Declination.  By  Arthur  Cottam,  F.R.A.S.  London  : 
Edward  Stanford.  1889. 
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his  life  in  taking  transits  to  the  tenth  of  a  second,  would  yet  be 
puzzled  to  point  out  with  the  naked  eye  the  great  square  of  Pega- 
sus, and  has  never  had  the  curiosity  to  direct  a  telescope  upon  the 
Orion  nebula ;  who  consults  the  Nautical  Almanac  instead  of  the 
face  of  the  sky,  and  is  far  more  interested  in  the  rate  of  his  clock 
than  in  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  may  be  an  excellent  ob- 
serving-machine,  but  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  astronomer.  His 
chronograph,  indeed,  records  about  as  intelligently  as  he  makes 
his  observations.  He,  and  others  like  him,  of  the  "  honest,  jog- 
trot kind,  who,  had  they  been  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives 
have  only  mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them,"  are  the  especial 
products  of  an  age  of  divided  labour  and  perfect  mechanical  appli- 
ances. In  the  good  old  times,  when  it  seemed  as  badly  worth 
■while  to  split  a  second  as  a  hair,  and  the  "  imponderables  "  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be  broken  in  to  the  service  of  man,  they  were 
less  plentiful.  It  was  said  of  Olbers,  who  did  invaluable  work  out 
of  a  garret-window  at  Bremen,  and  had  probably  never  in  his  life 
noted  the  transit  of  a  star  across  a  set  of  wires,  that  he  could 
always  tell,  by  the  mere  configuration  of  the  stars  in  the  field  of  a 
telescope,  the  spot  of  the  sky  it  was  pointed  towards.  His  case 
was  unique  ;  but  the  want  of  some  degree  of  personal  intimacy 
with  the  objects  of  research  saps  the  vitality  of  many  an  astro- 
nomical career. 

Mr.  Cottam's  admirable  maps  of  the  constellations  are  designed 
expressly  for  the  use  of  amateurs  :  but  every  astronomer  might 
profitably  (we  do  not  say  possibly  )  devote  a  couple  of  years  to 
scanning  the  heavens  with  their  aid.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
found delights  of  such  an  apprenticeship,  it  would  be  of  essential 
use  in  quickening  thought  :  and  thought  is  progress.  Without  it 
giant  telescopes,  spectroscopes,  photometers,  and  heliometers  are 
so  much  lumber,  and  might  as  well  be  blown  at  once  to  that 
"  windy  sea  of  land  "  where  Milton's  fiend  "  walked  up  and  down 
alone,  bent  on  his  prey." 

The  maps  before  us  are  drawn  on  a  scale — one-third  of  an  inch 
to  a  degree — unprecedentedly  large  in  modern  works  of  the  kind. 
They  are  thirty-six  in  number,  and  each  includes  at  least  one 
complete  asterism,  Hydra — an  especially  ill-conditioned  one — alone 
proving  recalcitrant  to  this  advantageous  arrangement.  Originally 
projected  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Webb's  Celestial 
Objects  (1881),  and  to  Mr.  Chambers's  edition  of  Admiral 
Smyth's  Celestial  Cycle  (i 88 1),  they  include,  besides  naked-eye 
stars,  the  whole  of  the  "  celestial  curiosities  " — double,  variable, 
and  red  stars,  clusters,  and  nebulas — described  in  those  works. 
Their  scope  was,  however,  enlarged  in  the  course  of  execution  by 
the  addition  of  all  the  2,775  double  stars  in  Lord  Crawford's 
summary  of  the  Dorpat  Catalogue ;  of  Otto  Struve's  650  ;  and  of 
360  out  of  Burnham's  thousand  pairs.  The  projection  employed 
is,  moreover,  of  so  simple  a  character  that  observers  can  readily 
lay  down  supplementary  objects,  thus  converting  the  maps 
into  a  graphical  working  list  of  a  handy  and  suggestive  kind — 
■of  the  only  kind,  indeed,  available  for  the  possessors  of  tele- 
scopes mounted  on  tripod  or  altazimuth  stands.  Yet  they  need 
not  regret  being  precluded  from  the  orthodox  method  of  pointing 
by  the  setting  of  circles  if  they  gain,  with  the  expertness  in  the 
visual  performance  of  the  operation,  which  the  persevering  use  of 
Mr.  Cottam's  charts  can  hardly  fail  to  confer,  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  minuter  features  of  the  heavens,  joined  with  the 
deep-seated  and  reverential  wonder  inseparable  from  their  thought- 
ful contemplation. 

A  genuine  reform  of  the  constellations  is  hardly  any  longer  to 
be  looked  for.  The  decree  by  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
some  four  thousand  odd  years  ago,  the  starry  vault  was  turned 
into  a  menagerie,  has  proved  irreversible.  We  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  express  some  ineffectual  regret  at  the  disproportionate 
representation  of  the  serpent  tribe  in  the  zoological  collection. 
This  class  of  animals  combine  every  quality  of  objectionableness 
to  astronomers.  They  are  the  least  compact  of  vertebrates.  They 
drag  their  slow  length,  in  catalogues,  through  hour  after  hour  of 
right  ascension.  Their  folds  and  windings  in  the  sky  defy  the 
aggregating  faculty  of  the  imagination.  Each  is  separately  trouble- 
some ;  and  there  are  many  of  them.  But  these  are  vain  repinings. 
■Cuivis  dolori  remedium  est  patientia.  Let  us  turn  to  something 
more  practical. 

Stellar  nomenclature  is  becoming  every  day  more  alarmingly 
intricate.  One  system  superposes  itself  upon  another,  synonyms 
multiply,  identification  already  in  many  cases  demands  an  expert. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  afford  to  part  with  the  old  picturesque 
Greek  and  Arabic  star  names,  which  still  linger  on  in  our  text- 
books. Sirius  and  Arcturus,  Vega  and  Altair  have  traditional 
and  poetical  associations  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  But  we  do  revolt  against  the 
gratuitous  puzzles  provided  by  interlacing  and  intercrossing 
schemes  of  lettering  and  numeration.  A  double  star  in  the  Swan 
is  famous  as  "61  Cygni."  Not  far  off  is  a  very  similar  couple, 
known  as  "  6  Cygni."  But  the  numbers  in  each  case  are  without 
mutual  significance  or  relation.  One  is  Flamsteed's,  the  other 
Bode's.  Elamsteed's  "6  Cygni"  is  the  beautifully-tinted  pair, 
Albireo.  Again,  a  single  letter  is  frequently  made  to  do  duty  for 
several — in  one  instance  as  many  as  ten— adjacent  stars,  which  ' 
are  then  formed  into  a  subordinate  little  series,  numbered  in  order 
of  right  ascension.  The  components  of  a  binary  star  are  often 
similarly  discriminated,  only  in  order  of  magnitude.  Thus,  a  2  Cen- 
tauri  is  the  less  bright,  5  2  Tauri  the  more  easterly,  of  two  con- 
nected stars.    Anomalies  of  this  kind  abound. 

The  case  of  variables  is  perhaps  the  most  immediately  intolerable. 
That  something  must  be  clone  to  remedy  it  is  nowhere  denied, 


but  vague  unanimity  of  opinion  is  well  known  to  be  compatible 
with  practical  inertia.  The  infelicitous  device  is  due  to  Argel- 
ander  of  discriminating  stars  fluctuating  in  light  from  others  in 
the  same  constellation  by  appropriating  to  them  the  Roman 
capitals  from  R  onward  (the  earlier  letters  having  been  mostly 
used  up  otherwise).  But,  apart  from  attendant  ambiguities,  which 
we  need  not  here  stop  to  explain,  the  framework  thus  supplied 
was  far  too  narrow  for  the  requirements  of  advancing  discovery. 
Already  in  two  asterisms  the  overflow  has  begun,  and  superfluous 
variables  are  getting  named  by  the  crude  expedient  of  doubling 
the  significant  letters,  as  RR  Cygni,  RR  Yirginius,  and  so  on. 
We  shall  probably  get  to  tripling  them  in  a  few  more  years. 

The  various  systems  of  catalogue-numbers  by  which  double 
stars  and  nebulas  are  designated  have  at  least  shaken  off  con- 
stellational  trammels.  They  are  frankly  technical.  It  is  never- 
theless to  be  regretted  that  the  reduction  of  the  nebulae  into  a 
uniform  numerical  series  in  Dr.  Dreyer's  "  New  General  Catalogue" 
is  still  largely  ignored  in  current  astronomical  literature,  and  we 
question  Mr.  Cottam's  discretion  on  the  one  point  of  the  pro- 
minence given  in  his  maps  to  Sir  William  Herschel's  numbers 
and  classes.  They  have  long  since  been  virtually  superseded ; 
they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  unfamiliar  even  to  deeply- 
read  students;  they  correspond  to  no  natural  arrangement,  and, 
except  for  purposes  of  literary  reference,  were  better  suppressed. 

Mr.  Cottam  was  probably  wise  in  refraining  from  any  attempt 
to  delineate  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  not  a  telescopic  object,  and  the 
telescopic  workers,  for  whose  interests  he  has  catered,  can  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  for  themselves  galactic  from  non-galactic 
fields.  To  appreciate  the  labour  of  depicting,  in  all  its  delicate 
details,  the  majestic  arch  of  accumulated  suns  by  which  our 
situation  in  space  is  surrounded,  one  should  examine  Dr. 
Boeddicker's  splendid  drawings  of  it,  now  on  view  at  Burlington 
House.  They  are  in  many  respects  a  completely  new  disclosure. 
Features  barely  suspected  before  come  out  in  them  as  evident 
and  persistent ;  every  previous  representation  appears  by  com- 
parison structureless.  There  is  something  of  organic  regularity 
in  the  manner  of  divergence  of  innumerable  branches  from  a 
knotted  and  gnarled  trunk  ;  nor  can  the  protrusion  of  cloudy 
feelers  towards  outlying  nebulas  and  clusters  be  regarded  as  pur- 
poseless ;  while  the  fidelity  with  which  the  milky  effulgence  coils 
and  sweeps  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  stars  emblazoned 
upon  it  is  perplexing,  if  it  be  not  significant.  It  is  simply 
amazing  that  such  a  work  should  have  been  executed  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Parsonstown. 


THREE  SCHOOL  HISTORIES.* 

OF  making  of  school  histories  there  is  no  end.  We  wonder 
whether  people  think  that  it  is  easy  to  write  a  good  history 
for  young  learners  ,  so  many  try  their  hands  at  it  that  it  must 
seem  a  simple  matter.  In  reality,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
the  first  place,  the  author  ought  to  be  far  more  conversant  with 
his  subject  than  is  necessary  merely  to  ensure  accuracy  ;  he  should 
know  his  original  authorities,  or  his  book  will  lack  freshness  and 
vigour,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  failing  in  Mr.  Webb's  respect- 
able volume.  Moreover,  he  should  have  the  art  of  putting  things 
in  striking,  though  not  exaggerated,  language.  This  implies  an 
amount  of  literary  skill  which  is  not  often  visible  in  school- 
books  ;  and,  though  we  feel  that  its  absence  in  Mr.  Symes's 
Companion  to  School  Histories  injures  his  work,  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  judge  his  little  essays  harshly  on  that  account.  Lastlv — 
for  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  all  things  necessary  to  a 
perfect  book  of  the  kind — it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  write  a  historv 
for  young  people  which  all  right-minded  boys  and  girls  must 
necessarily  loathe,  and  out  of  which  they  will  probably  remember 
nothing.  Such  a  book,  however,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Ropes. 
It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  intend  it  for  young  people  ;  but  that 
makes  no  difference,  for  it  is  equally  unsuited  to  persons  of  all 
ages.  He  gives  what  he  calls  a  "  Sketch  " — a  skeleton  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  description,  for  his  book  is  full  of  dry  bones — of 
the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  present  day,  in  two  hundred  pages.  An  attempt  of  this 
sort  can  only  be  successful  when  it  is  made  by  an  historian  of 
first-rate  ability.  Professor  Freeman,  in  his  General  Sketch  of 
European  History,  has  shown  how  far  it  is  possible  by  skilful 
arrangement,  by  adopting  broad  lines  of  treatment,  and  bv 
making  facts  subordinate  to  the  general  character  of  the  period 
to  which  they  belong,  to  handle  this  vast  subject  satisfactorily  hi 
a  small  space.  Mr.  Ropes  has  tried  the  same  experiment  in  a 
considerably  smaller  number  of  pages,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
without  any  qualifications  for  the  task  except  aceuracv — with 
which,  after  a  pretty  careful  examination  of  his  book,  we  believe 
that  he  may  be  credited — and  the  power  of  stating  an  enormous 
number  of  facts  in  wonderfully  few  words.  We  give  a  quotation 
from  his  "  Sketch"  as  the  best  means  of  informing  our  readers  as 
to  the  kind  of  book  it  is  : — 

After  Rudolfs  death  there  was  a  war  between  Adn'f  of  Xassan  and 
Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf,  who  overthrew  and  slew  Adolf  in  battle, 


*  A  History  of  England  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bv  E.  J. 
Webb,  B.A.,  formerly  Junior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London  : 
Allinan  &  Son. 

A  Companion  to  School  Histories  of  England.  Hy  .1.  E.  Svmes,  M.A., 
University  College,  Nottingham,    London:  Rivingtons,  1889. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe,  chiefly  International.  By  Arthur 
Reed  Ropes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Kiuy's  College,  Cambridge.  'London: 
S.P.C.K. 
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but  was  himself  afterwards  murdered.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  was  a 
good  and  able  ruler,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  Imperial  power  in  Italy. 
His  death  there  gave  rise  to  another  civil  war  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  the  House  of  Austria  now  always  trying  to 
secure  the  Empire.  Frederick  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Muhtdorf;  but 
Louis  now  quarrelled  with  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  lived  at  Avignon,  and 
was  ■  warm  partisan  of  France. 

And  so  on.  The  later  part  of  his  work  is  decidedly  the  best ; 
Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  first 
Napoleon,  fill  such  large  places  that  it  is  easy  to  group  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  European  history  during  their  times,  and  he  has 
accordingly  been  able  to  present  us  with  a  somewhat  more 
coherent  narrative  than  he  seems  to  have  found  possible  when 
dealing  with  earlier  periods.  Still  his  book,  as  a  whole,  is  abso- 
lutely unreadable. 

Mr.  Webb's  History  of  England  is  carefully  compiled,  and  is  a 
better  book  than  most  of  its  class.  He  has  divided  it  into 
chapters  of  convenient  length  and  has  given  plenty  of  marginal 
notes  of  contents.  His  sentences  are  often  awkward,  and  sometimes 
have  too  many  relative  pronouns,  but  his  meaning  is  always  plain, 
and  he  writes  without  affectation.  Considering  how  important 
it  is  to  make  history  pleasant  to  young  readers,  we  think  that  it 
is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  oftener  quoted  the  very  words  which  one 
or  another  famous  person  used  on  some  critical  occasion.  As  it 
is,  his  narrative  is  rather  flat.  The  pre-Norman  period  is  cut 
very  short ;  no  account  is  given  of  the  constitutional  or  social 
condition  of  the  kingdom  before  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly odd  to  find  such  a  term  as  the  "  "Witan"  used  in  a  school- 
book  without  any  explanation  of  its  meaning.  As  a  rule, 
constitutional  matters  are  treated  rather  feebly  throughout  the 
volume.  Stories  known  to  be  false  and  foolish,  like  that  about 
Becket's  mother,  should  not  be  inserted  in  a  book  in  which  they 
must  necessarily  crowd  out  something  more  worth  telling,  and,  if 
repeated,  should  be  described  as  mere  legends.  Mr.  Webb,  we  may 
observe,  should  not  have  spoken  as  though  Becket's  parentage  was  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Here  and  there  other  amendments  might  be 
made;  he  should  not,  for  example,  call  John  Cabot  a  Venetian 
"  by  origin,"  or  say  that  the  clergy  acknowledged  the  King  as 
supreme  head,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  qualifying 
clause  which  they  appended  to  that  title,  or  assert  that  after  the 
death  of  Pitt  Genrge  III.  was  compelled  to  receive  Fox  as  Minister, 
"  much  against  his  will " ;  for  the  King  assented  readily  to 
Grenville's  proposal  to  consult  Fox  on  the  format  ion  of  a  ministry, — 
"  I  thought  so,  and  meant  it  so,"  he  replied.  Mr.  Webb  is  evidently 
far  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries 
and  a  half  than  with  earlier  times.  There  is,  however,  little  to 
complain  of  in  his  book  as  a  whole  ;  though  certainly  not  an 
ideal  School  History  of  England,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Mr.  Symes  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  history  of 
England  for  young  people  which  will  give  due  prominence  to  the 
"most  interesting  and  important  movements  in  the  national 
development,''  and  has,  therefore,  published  a  volume  of  short 
essays  on  these  matters  to  be  read  along  with  narrative  histories. 
His  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  he  has  treated  most  of  them 
Tery  fairly.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that  his  essays 
are  likely  to  interest  young  readers;  they  are  not  particularly 
well  put  together,  and  seem  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  method,  point, 
j style,  and  originality.  Like  a  good  many  other  writers  of  small 
historical  books  nowadays,  he  is  extremely  weak  upon  early  his- 
tory.   His  assertion  that  when  the  tribes  of  Angle  and  Saxon 

•  invaders  formed  themselves  into  nations  the  ceorl  became  a  "sort 
I  of  serf/'  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  England  he  was  ever 
, a  free  man,  is  utterly  erroneous.    In  his  essay  on  "Feudal 

England "  he  says,  "  Military  tenure  generally  involved  the 
obligation  of  following  the  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  Thus 
Ijfwby  thus?]  in  case  of  war  the  King  summoned  his  tenants  ;  and 
\  these  summoned  those  who  held  land  from  them  on  military 
.tenure  ;  and  thus  a  national  militia  was  got  together."  The 
,  difference  between  the  national  militia  and  a  feudal  force,  which 
;  was  "  got  together  "  by  "  these  summoning  those  "  and  so  on,  is 

•  in  elementary  matter.    Among  his  essays  on  later  periods,  the 
-wo  on  the  Information  are  perhaps  the  poorest,  and  that  on  the 

ly  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  best. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.* 

rHIS  is  scarcely  the  kind  of  book  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  a  series  entitled  "  The  liomance  of  Science,"  a  term  that 
'mplies  that  popular  treatment  of  a  subject  which  is  especially 
esigned  to  attract  and  instruct  young  people.  Professor  Marshall 
Vard's  little  volume  will  indeed  be  found  extremely  interesting 
the  average  young  person  with  a  good  microscope,  and  the 
oung  botanist  who  would  investigate  the  physiology  of  plants  ; 
ut  those  who  will  best  profit  by  this  excellent  and  lucid  ex- 
sition  of  the  more  common  diseases  caused  by  parasitic  fungi  are 
udents  at  agricultural  colleges,  whose  education  embraces  that 
wnprehensive  course  of  scientific  study  the  want  of  which  has, 
the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  proved  a  serious  disability  to 
ritish  farmers  in  the  past.    Mr.  Ward  treats  of  smut,  rust,  and 
got  in  cereals  ;  of  "  club-root,"  the  "  damping-oil  "  of  seedlings, 
e  "  mildew  "  of  vines  and  hops,  the  potato  disease,  the  curious 
sease  that  results  in  "bladder  plums,"  and  the  lily  "rot,"  which 

*  The  Diseases  of  Plants.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  II.  A.,  &c.  London: 
ociety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


attacks  the  buds  and  leaves  of  L.  atiratum  and  its  allied  species. 
Of  these  diseases  the  two  last  are  at  present  by  no  means  general 
through  the  country,  though  familiar  to  most  growers  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  Rust  in  wheat  has  in  recent  years,  as  Mr.  Ward  says, 
been  "  rigorously  kept  in  check  now  that  botanists  have  explained 
the  nature  of  the  disease,"  and  it  is  not  the  devastating  plague  it 
once  was  to  the  British  farmer.  Science,  too,  has  done  much 
towards  the  eradication  of  "  smut,"  through  the  investigations  of 
botanists  and  the  various  dressings  of  the  seed  now  in  use. 
Happily  in  England  rye  is  not  cultivated  as  a  food  for  man,  and 
the  terrible  disease  caused  by  ergot  does  not  exist  as  a  danger  to 
our  agricultural  population.  The  remaining  diseases  that  afflict 
plants,  which  Mr.  Ward  discusses  and  illustrates  by  excellent 
woodcuts  enlarged  from  microscopic  studies,  are,  unfortunately, 
more  or  less  rampant,  and  the  radical  cure  of  them  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Ward  does  not  indeed  profess  to  suggest  perfect 
remedies.  The  best  remedies  known  are,  after  all,  mere  palliatives, 
and  what  this  little  book  supplies  is  a  clear  and  full  demonstration 
of  the  chief  diseases  caused  by  epiphytes  and  enclophytes,  the  life- 
history  both  of  the  afflicted  plant  and  the  destructive  parasite, 
and  the  whole  process  as  revealed  in  cause  and  effect.  Now  that  this 
knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
agriculturist  in  practice.  The  student  in  schools  of  agriculture, 
he  will  argue,  may  well  benefit  by  the  researches  of  botanists  ; 
but  he,  as  a  farmer,  knows  all  about  the  "  dressing  "  of  seed-corn 
from  long  and  sore  experience  and  experiment.  The  gardener, 
again,  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  by  tending  vines  under  glass, 
knows  how  to  deal  with  the  pest  of  "  mildew,"  and  is  professedly 
indifferent  to  the  life-history  of  the  specific  Peronospora  which 
causes  the  disease.  Plant-cultivation  will,  of  course,  tend  to 
become  increasingly  scientific  in  the  future ;  but  these  men  are 
content  to  leave  to  coming  generations  the  study  and  the  profit 
of  scientific  investigations.  The  practical  cultivator,  in  fact,  is 
chiefly  interested  in  remedies. 

If  this,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  agriculturist,  it  must  be 
owned  it  is  not  unnatural.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  potato- 
disease — an  almost  universal  plague,  recurring,  with  more  or  less 
virulence,  every  year,  and  at  this  date  as  entirely  beyond  control 
or  cure  as  ever  it  was.  No  farmer  or  grower  could  read  without 
some  measure  of  intelligent  interest  Mr.  Ward's  admirable  chapter 
on  this  familiar  malady.  The  ravages  of  the  fungus  Phytophthorcc 
infestans,  from  its  inconspicuous  appearance  through  all  the  phases 
of  development,  are  set  forth  with  excellent  exactitude  in  language 
that  the  practical  man  can  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending. 
Nor  are  the  external  phenomena  which  escape  no  observer  neglected. 
The  extraordinary  suddenness  with  which  the  disease  is  mani- 
fested soon  after  midsummer — when  the  temperature  is  high,  the 
atmosphere  calm  and  full  of  moisture,  and  "  thunder  "  is  in  the 
air — is  one  of  the  facts  known  to  everybody.  The  susceptibility 
of  plants  in  low  situations  on  heavy  land,  and  the  frequent  escape, 
during  an  epidemic,  of  crops  on  light  soils  and  elevated  positions, 
are  other  facts  known  to  all  and  noted  by  Mr.  Ward.  But  the 
cure  loudly  demanded  by  the  suffering  cultivator  does  not  exist — 
"  if,"  adds  Mr.  Ward,  "  by  cure  is  meant  some  substance  which 
can  be  supposed  applied  to  the  diseased  crop,  and  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  disease."  "  And  yet,"  Mr.  Ward  proceeds,  "  it  is 
astounding  how  many  people  seem  to  be  still  credulous  on  such 
matters."  It  is  the  old  story.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
The  remedies  are  all  in  the  way  of  precaution.  To  cut  away 
the  haulm — the  oldest  remedy  known — is  at  the  best  a  de- 
sperate remedy,  a  palliation  if  done  in  time,  worse  than  use- 
less if  attempted  too  late.  "  Start  with  clean  soil,  plant 
tubers  absolutely  free  from  dormant  mycelium,"  and  lastly, 
"  prevent  people  who  have  just  passed  through  badly-diseased 
foliage  passing  through  a  field  of  healthy  potatoes  "■ — such 
are  the  three  points  of  good  husbandry  advocated  by  Mr. 
Ward.  And  no  agriculturist  ought  to  need  the  advice,  for  it 
embodies  the  wisdom  of  common  experience.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  however,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  new 
experiment  in  potato  planting  which  has  been  practised  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  this  summer.  Late  planting,  late  enough 
for  the  crop  to  mature  and  be  lifted  in  mid-September,  and  in 
favoured  districts  in  the  first  weeks  of  October,  has,  according  to 
the  majority  of  reports  to  hand,  proved  very  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  abundant  disease  in  the  early  crops,  but  these  late-sown 
potatoes,  owing  possibly  to  their  non-development  at  the  critical 
peril  id  when  disease  is  generally  active,  have  for  the  most  part 
entirely  escaped.  Here,  again,  the  remedy  suggested  is  but 
pari  tal,  for  people  will  have  early  potatoes,  and  the  vexed  problem 
yet  remains  for  the  solution  of  scientific  investigators. 


CELTICISM,  A  MYTH.* 

WERE  there  never  any  Celts,  or,  if  something  like  Celts  did 
exist,  were  they  "  shiftless  savages"?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Roger  settles  in  his  own  way,  in  Celticism,  a 
Myth.  He  has  reached  what  he  calls  "  the  exclusively  Scandi- 
navian theory,"  after  passing  through  a  stage  of  belief  in  Celtic 
antiquities  and  familiar  theories.  "  Let  him  who  will,"  cries  Mr. 
Roger  nobly,  "deduce  his  origin  from  the  shiftless  savage  of  the 
British  isles.    I  am  content  to  believe  myself  of  that  great 


*  Celticism,  a  Myth.  By  James  Cruikshank  Roger.  London  :  E.  W. 
|  Allen.  i88q 
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Teutonic  stock  which  has  ruled  the  world  in  the  past,  and  will 
rule  it  to  the  end  of  time."  "  Thus  freely  speaketh  Mr.  Roger  of 
the  Celts,"  as  Montaigne,  according  to  Izaak  Walton,  does  about 
cats.  It  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  set  Mr.  Roger  down  to  argu- 
ment with  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  For  Mr. 
Allen's  dear  Celts,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Roger,  are  but  a  set  of 
degraded  Teutons,  even  in  the  language  which  comparatively  few 
of  them  can  speak.  But  about  language  we  can  hardly  hail 
Mr.  Roger  as  an  authority.  He  quotes  Pinkerton's  doubt  as  to 
whether,  "  in  the  more  remote  periods,  the  Goths  spoke  Greek,  or 
the  Greeks  spoke  Gothic."  This  hath  a  rather  antiquated  sound, 
find  Darwin  can  hardly  be  refuted  by  a  rhyme  from  Mortimer 
Collins.  He  does  not  even  believe  that  the  Celtic  speech  survives 
in  names  of  places,  where  it  has  died  out  from  spoken  language. 
Now  half  the  rivers  and  three-fourths  of  the  hills  of  Southern 
Scotland  are  what  we  call  Celtic.  "What  does  Mr.  Roger  call 
Tweed,  Yarrow,  Penchrise,  the  Righ  wheel  ?  His  theory  we  gather 
from  a  note  (p.  22)  : — "  With  equal  truth  might  it  be  affirmed  that, 
where  the  Northmen  never  settled,  there  are  no  remains  of  what 
is  called  Celtic  speech.  The  Northmen  formed  colonies  in  Wales, 
in  Cornwall,  in  Brittany,  in  Ireland,  in  the  highlands  and  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there  only  do  we  find 
those  types  of  obsolete  Gothic  speech  which  philologers  of  the 
Celtic  type  include  under  the  Celtic  myth."  Are  the  languages 
called  Celtic  only  obsolete  Gothic  ?  If  so,  was  there  an  invasion 
of  Northmen  into  Scotland  at  a  date  so  remote  that  their  language 
was  wholly  differentiated  from  the  speech  of  Northmen  invaders 
of  the  seventh-tenth  centuries  a.d.  ?  This  we  understand  to  be 
Mr.  Roger's  position.  For  example,  Sutherland  was  invaded,  at 
a  remote  period,  by  Northmen,  who  gave  the  hills  such  names  as 
Suilvean  and  Ben  Mohr.  These  are  obsolete  Gothic  names,  and 
the  obsolete  Gothic  still  survives  in  the  vernacular.  Then  came, 
say,  700-1000  a.d.  Northmen  invaders,  who  gave  such  local 
names  as  the  Fleet,  Halladale,  Helmsdale,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  not  obsolete  Gothic.  Or,  in  the  South,  the  earliest  Northmen 
gave  place-names  like  Penchrise,  or  Eildon,  obsolete;  and  the 
later  Northmen  gave  names  like  Windburg,  or  Whitecombe. 
Sometimes  both  names  survive,  as  in  Mull,  later  Northman,  Loch 
Scavaig ;  earlier  and  obsolete  Northman — Loch  na  Keal,  the 
Loch  of  the  Dead  Men.  This,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  is 
Mr.  Roger's  theory.  There  are  no  "  Celtic  place-names,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  Iceland,  which  was  settled  by  North- 
men. So  the  "  obsolete  Gothic  "  did  not  become  obsolete  after 
■S74  a.d.  And  so  Mr.  Roger  must  postdate  the  presence  of 
obsolete  Goths,  wherever,  all  over  Europe,  he  finds  Celtic 
place-names.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  people  should  accept 
Mr.  Roger's  or  Pinkerton's  opinion  in  preference  to  the  universally 
held  belief  that  Celtic  speech  is  a  language  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  speech,  akin  to  Gothic,  Greek,  Lithuanian,  Sanskrit, 
but  not  an  obsolete  form  of  any  one  of  these.  Mr.  Roger  con- 
siders all  these  ideas  to  be,  possibly,  "  but  the  conclusions  of 
learned  ignorance."  If  Mr.  Roger  cannot  be  persuaded,  he  must 
be  left  alone  in  his  scepticism. 

If  there  be  Celtic  languages,  as  nobody  but  Mr.  Roger  can 
■doubt,  there  must  have  been  Celts.  He  himself  must,  we  pre- 
sume, put  in  the  place  of  Celts  some  degenerate  descendants  of 
prehistoric  Goths.  He  must  get  into  "  pre-history  "  somewhere, 
in  spite  of  his  rather  healthy  and  amusing  unbelief.  He  is  on 
much  firmer  ground  when  he  declines  to  believe  in  any  art  or 
culture  that  can  fairly  be  called  Celtic.  The  very  patterns  which 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  Celtic  are  common  on  the  gold  work  of 
the  Mycenaean  graves,  which  few  people,  we  think,  will  now 
place  much  later  than  1 500  B.C.  The  decorated  sword-blades,  for 
example,  previously  held  to  be  unique,  have  a  parallel  in  a  sword 
from  the  grave  of  Queen  Aahotep,  of  the  sixteenth  century  before 
our  era.  (Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  in  Archaohgical  Meview,  July  1889.) 
At  the  Ashmolean  Museum  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  has  arranged  en- 
larged copies  of  Mycenaean  and  so-called  Celtic  patterns.  It  is 
■certainly  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  spiral  system  of  ornament 
won  its  way  North  over  the  tradetracks  by  which  amber  was  carried 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  ancient  Egypt.  At 
the  very  least,  Dr.  Schliemann's  Mycenaean  discoveries  deprive 
the  Celts  of  any  credit  for  originality  in  their  system  of  spiral 
ornament.  But  perhaps  Celtopkiles  will  maintain  that  the 
founders  of  Mycenaean  civilization  were  Celts,  or  that  the  system 
of  ornamentation  was  independently  evolved  in  several  places. 
On  their  side  they  might  quote  the  Maori  decorative  art,  but 
then,  unluckily,  we  know  nothing  of  the  original  homes  of  the 
Maoris,  and  of  their  ancient  history.  If  we  prefer  the  principle,  in 
constructing  a  working  hypothesis,  of  choosing  verifiable  causes,  we 
must  provisionally  assume  that  "  Celtic  "  patterns,  which  certainly 
existedon  the  shores  oftheiEgean  fifteen  hundred  years  before  our 
era,  were  carried  north  by  trade  routes  which  also  existed.  If  later 
excavations  find  the  same  patterns  in  the  North,  in  places  where 
they  must  be  older  than  the  Mycenaean  graves,  it  will  be  time  to 
reconsider  the  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  involutions  of  lines 
and  spirals  most  characteristic  of  Irish  art  were  quite  familiar  in 
Roman  mosaic  pavements.  Mr.  Roger  believes  this  class  of  art, 
on  British  soil,  to  be  Scandinavian,  not  Celtic.  He  declines  to 
trace  it  "through  periods  of  unwritten  history  which  do  not  help 
us  even  approximately  to  any  chronological  conclusion."  Un- 
luckily for  his  scepticism,  written  history  with  ascertained  dates 
is  extremely  old  in  Egypt,  and  day  by  day  discoveries  are  helping 
us  to  chronological  conclusions  of  more  than  approximate  value. 
Mr.  Roger  himself  haslearned  from  [lope's  (W  mnr  of the  Ancient* 
that  the  "  Celtic  "  spiral  was  familiar  to  Greece.   "  Were  the  Celts 


the  originals  of  men,  and  was  their  art  antecedent  to  that  of  the 
Phrygians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ?  "  Probably  not 
even  Professor  Blackie,  or  even  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  will  support 
this  hypothesis.  So-called  Celtic  art  merely  makes  rather  exclu- 
sive and  elaborate  use  of  artistic  ideas  infinitely  older  than  any 
Celts  about  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Mr.  Roger  is  pro- 
bably right  when  he  claims  a  Scandinavian  origin  for  the  ancient 
claymores  (two-handed),  for  the  Tara  brooch,  and  other  brooches, 
for  stone  crosses,  dirk  handles,  and  what  so  else  is  too  commonly 
attributed  to  Celtic  art.  "  What  is  Celtic  art  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Roger, 
triumphantly.  What,  indeed  ?  "  The  Celts,"  Pinkerton  tells  us, 
"  had  no  monuments,  any  more  than  the  Finns,  or  savage  Africans 
or  Americans."  As  to  Americans,  Mr.  Roger  can  see  their  bas- 
reliefs  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  but  for  Celtic  art,  not 
derived  from  the  Scandinavians  or  Romans,  we  know  not  where 
to  bid  him  look.  The  celebrated  "  brochs  "  of  the  Western  Isles 
were  not  built  by  Celts  against  Northmen,  Mr.  Roger  argues,  but 
by  Northmen  against  Celts,  or  somebody  else.  We  think  he 
might  leave  the  poor  Celts  these  primitive  Martello  towers ; 
but  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson  agrees  with  him.  We  can  easily 
imagine  Mr.  Roger  denying  that  the  Celts  were  worth  building 
even  brochs  against.  Is  broch  a  Teutonic  word,  by  the  way,  or 
obsolete  Gothic,  or  what  ?  But  when  Mr.  Roger  denies  that  the 
Northmen  could  have  used  wood  "  in  a  country  where  wood  is 
not  to  be  found,"  is  he  not  confusing  the  Mull  where  Dr. 
Johnson's  stick  was  a  considerable  piece  of  timber  with  the  Mull 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier,  when  wood  may  well  have 
been  common  enough  ?  There  are  traces  enough  of  adequate 
trees  in  the  Highlands  where  now  "  wood  is  not  to  be  found." 

As  to  race  and  blood,  Mr.  Roger  is  on  perfectly  safe  ground 
when  he  stands  up  for  the  large  proportion  of  Northman  blood 
in  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  to-day.  The  Northmen  of  the 
Western  Isles  became  Celticized,  more  is  the  pity,  and  we  see 
the  result  when  we  contrast  the  East-coast  fisherman  with  the 
indolent  West-coast  man,  altered  by  a  Celtic  strain,  by  a  relaxing 
climate,  and  by  an  unhappy  history.  Dean  Stanley  talked  of  the 
Celtic  element  in  Dr.  Norman  McLeod.  Well,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Roger,  there  was  a  Celtic  element  there,  plenty  of  it,  but  many  of 
the  clans  bear  Norse  names  for  all  that.  Mr.  Roger  quotes  Dr. 
Norman's  brother,  Dr.  Donald  Macleod.  "  My  father,  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  senior,  who  was  a  well-known  Celtic  scholar  .  .  . 
always  recognized  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Macleods." 
But  this  gentleman  adds,  what  Mr.  Roger  will  not  hear  of,  that 
the  family  of  the  excellent  Doctor  "had  from  other  sources 
a  very  strong  dash  of  Celtic  blood."  The  truth  is,  we  fancy, 
that  the  "  Mac "  names  were  derived  by  the  clans  from 
their  chiefs,  who  might  readily  be  conquering  Northmen, 
while  the  majority  of  the  sept  were  Celts.  Mr.  John  Hill 
Burton  agreed  with  this  opinion.  The  families  at  the  head 
of  Highland  tribes  "  have  generally  been  found  to  be  of 
Teutonic  race,"  Norwegian  or  Norman.  Mr.  Roger  gives  a  crowd 
of  Macs,  prefixed  to  a  Norse  name,  as  MacEwen,  MacRannel, 
MacGill,  MacOtter  (which  would  be  MacDobhran  in  Gaelic, 
we  presume),  MacColl  (Kol),  and  so  forth.  In  our  own  opinion, 
these  really  were  Celts,  probably  named  after  animals  and  plants, 
salmon  and  boar,  and  so  forth,  who  were  conquered,  Christianized, 
and  adopted  a  patronymic  derived  from  a  Norse  chief  as  their 
clan  name.  The  process  is  illustrated  in  Australia,  where  a 
Totem  kin  sinks  its  totem  and  makes  the  head  medicine-man's 
personal  name  into  a  patronymic.  Many  cases  occur  in  India, 
and  some  such  change,  perhaps,  gave  us  Sons  of  Kol  (MacColls), 
in  place  of  the  older  "  Sons  of  the  Dog  (McCunns).  Thus  the 
Scotch  clans  would  be  really  Celts,  with  Norse  chiefs,  Norse  arts, 
Norse  weapons,  and  even  Norse  names.  But  a  Celt's  a  Celt  for 
a'  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Roger — a  Celt  in  language,  in  character, 
and,  with  unavoidable  mixtures,  in  blood. 


THE  SPIXAL  CORD.* 

OUR  author  records  his  clinical  observations  on  injuries  and 
other  traumatic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  states  which 
were  originally  supposed  to  be  of  organic  or  spinal  origin,  but  are 
now  attributed  to  a  totally  different  form  of  nervous  disease.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  until  very  recently  published  descriptions 
of  the  symptoms  of  spinal  injuries  have  been  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
so  much  so  as  to  be  almost  valueless  in  throwing  light  upon  the 
more  obscure  questions  of  spinal  pathology  and  physiology,  of 
even  permitting  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  cases  themselves. 
Yet  such  injuries  contain  a  mine  of  wealth  which  must  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  normal  and  diseased  action  of  this  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
"  experiments  "  provided  for  us  by  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  must,  in  their  turn,  illuminate  those  branches  of  physiological 
and  pathological  science  to  the  growth  of  which  they  owe  the 
attention  now  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  marvellous  resources  of  the  "  antiseptic"  treatment  allow 
surgeons  to  handle  the  spinal  canal  and  its  contents  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  the  abdomen,  or  chest.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Thorburn  on  his  masterly  monograph,  and  wiA 

*  A  Contribution  to  the  Surqcry  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  Bv  WilliaB 
Thorburn.  B.S.,  B.Sc,  M.I).  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Surgical  Registrar,  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary,  formerly  Surgical  Tutor  to  the  Owens  College 
Manchester*.    With  Diagrams,  Illustrations,  and  Tables.    London:  Gritfi 
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him  all  success  in  his  bold  field  of  work.  The  volume  is  very 
•well  cot  up.  We  suspect  the  letterpress  is  somewhat  too  tech- 
nical for  the  average  lay  reader,  though  it  must  prove  to  him  what 
can  be  done  nowadays  for  obscure  suffering  by  the  scientific 
surgeon  whose  knowledge  is  based  upon  experiment,  analogy,  and 
sound  reasoning. 


CHESS  BOOKS.* 

THE  literature  of  the  came  of  chess  is  increasing  in  volume  as 
rapidly  as  anv  other  educational  or  quasi-educational  litera- 
ture that  could  be  mentioned.  It  seems  as  though  every  pro- 
ficient in  the  art,  like  every  young  man  who  gets  his  first-class 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  considered  it  necessary  to  give  proof 
of  his  quality  by  writing  and  printing  a  brand-new  text-book. 
The  practice  is  a  pretty  one,  in  so  far  as  it  adorns  the  individual 
writer,  profits  his  printer,  and  leads  to  a  harmless  emulation  ; 
but  one  may  have  too  much  of  it  after  a  time.  We  cannot 
see,  for  instance,  why  Mr.  Gossip,  who  had  already  fathered  a 
Chessplayer's  Manual  and  a  Theory  of  the  Chess  Openings, 
should  have  produced  another  work  containing  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  materials,  differently  arranged  and  more  con- 
cisely stated.  The  explanatory  title  of  The  Chessplayer s  le.vt- 
Eook  is  ••  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  diagrams  specially  designed  for  beginners 
and  advanced  students.''  Why  an  elementary  treatise  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  duodecimo  pages  should  contain  diagrams  specially 
designed  for  advanced  students  is  not  quite  clear.  Chess-writers, 
even  of  Mr.  Steinitz's  calibre,  think  it  necessary  to  comprehend 
the  whole  domain  of  chess  in  a  single  volume,  beginning  with 
pictures  of  the  men,  of  a  blank  chessboard,  of  the  knight's  moves, 
and  so  forth,  and  ending  with  difficult  positions,  or  contests  in 
which  they  triumphed  gloriously  over  distinguished  rivals.  It  is 
as  though  a  professor  of  Latin  should  try  to  advance  his  pupils 
from  mensa  to  a  stiff  piece  of  composition  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hundred  pages.  Why  does  not  somebody  treat  chess  on  common- 
sense  principles, and  publish  a  primer  containing  all  the  necessary 
elements,  with  a  dozen  Giuoco  Pianos,  carefully  annotated  for 
beginners,  and  nothing  beyond  that?  Such  a  book  would  be 
more  educational,  as  a  first  introduction  to  chess,  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There  is  evidently  no  room  in 
an  elementary  text-book  for  remarks  like  the  following  : — ■ 

The  foregoing  moves  occurred  in  a  game  between  the  author  and  Mr. 
Crane,  the  present  champion  of  Australia,  who  was  signally  defeated  by 
the  author,  of  whom  he  was  never  able  to  score  a  solitary  victory  out  of 
seven  games  contested  in  public  club  matches  and  tournaments  and  off- 
hand encounters. 

There  is  a  ring  of  pugnacious  defiance  about  it ;  but  it  is  not 
chess.  However,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  Mr.  Gossip  does 
a  great  deal  for  the  young  player  before  he  addresses  himself  to 
proficients.  His  ten  "  Hints  to  Beginners  "  and  his  "  Preliminary 
Game "  are  very  useful.  They  occupy  six  pages  between  them, 
and  they  comprise  just  such  materials  as  might  have  been  profit- 
ably extended  over  fifty  or  a  hundred-  pages. 

Mr.  Wayte's  edition  of  Horwitz  and  Kling's  Studies  and  End- 
Games  has  undergone  a  careful  revision,  and  this  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  which  a  chessplayer 
can  have  upon  his  shelves.  The  first  edition,  for  which  the 
editor  wrote  a  preface  in  1884,  did  an  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Kling,  whose  share  in  the  authorship  was  not  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  Mr.  Wayte  appears  to  have  been  deceived  on  this 
point  when  he  originally  vouched  for  the  volume.  The  matter  is 
set  right  in  the  second  edition,  which  includes  Kling's  name  on 
the  title-page,  does  justice  both  to  him  and  to  Horwitz  in  a  new- 
preface,  and  supplies  a  list  of  more  than  fifty  errata  in  the  text. 
.Mr.  W  ayte  lias  earned  the  thanks  of  all  chess  students  for  the 
trouble  which  he  has  taken  over  this  rehabilitation  of  a  favourite 
text-book. 


TWO  COOKS  OX  AMERICAN  IIISTOKY.f 

THESE  two  books  are  a  part— a  small  and  not  the  worst  part 
— of  the  stupendous  mass  of  writing  produced,  and  in  course 
of  production,  about  the  brief,  and  not  particularly  interesting, 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Lodge  may, 
perhaps,  take  this  de.>cription  as  one  more  example  of  what  he 
calls  in  his  Life  of  Washington  the  "stupid  arrogance"  of  Eng- 
lishmen. But  we  really  cannot  help  it  that  American  history  is 
dull,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  easy  victories  won  by  rather 
commonplace  men,  and  followed  by  intensely  commonplace 
prosperity.  Round  assertion  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  a  little 
crude,  but  there  is  a  time  for  it.  When  Mr.  I'iske  tells  us  that 
there  was  more  political  faculty  in  the  Convention  which  drew 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than  in  any  body  which 
ever  collected  in  a  single  room  the  time  is,  we  think,  convenient 
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for  flat  contradiction.  The  Convention  was  an  assembly  of 
decent,  second-rate  men,  who  had  among  them  one  politician  who 
might  plausibly  he  said  to  belong  to  the  first  rank — and  he  was  a 
Scotch  West  Indian,  whose  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  It  had 
a  piece  of  work  to  do  which  might  have  been  spoilt  by  gross  folly 
and  ignorant  passion.  It  did  not  spoil  its  chance,  and  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  well  entitled  to  the  praise  of  common  sense  and 
freedom  from  mere  temper — which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  respect- 
able. Put  those  who  compare  the  men,  the  work,  the  obstacles,, 
and  the  victory  with  the  great  crises  of  European  history  can 
only  laugh  at  such  language  as  Mr.  Fiske's.  The  United  States 
have  been  immensely  prosperous.  They  have  done  wonderfully 
well,  if  they  are  compared  with  the  Republics  of  Spanish 
America,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  themselves. 
When,  however,  one  is  asked  to  admire  their  prosperity  as  being 
intellectually  and  politically  great,  when  we  are  told  to  receive- 
masses  of  details  about  magnified  vestries  as  being  highly  instruc- 
tive, one  revolts.  There  is  really  nothing  for  it  but  to  declare 
roundly  that  there  is  more  intellect  and  more  politics  in  any 
paragraph  of  Burke  or  any  page  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  than  in  the 
whole  constitutional  history  of  America  taken  together — there  is 
more  instruction  in  the  doings  of  England  during  any  ten  years 
taken  at  random,  or  in  any  generation  of  the  history  of  Holland' 
between  1  500  and  1700,  than  in  the  whole  mass  of  American  acts 
and  sufferings,  from  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  till  the  thrice 
glorious  day  when  the  great  Republic  was  convulsed  by  the 
success  of  a  dirty  trick  played  on  the  British  Minister. 

Having  now  made  our  point  of  view  perfectly  clear,  as  we  hope,, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  books  of  Messrs.  Lodge  and  Fiske. 
Mr.  Lodge,  who  is  painfully  anxious  that  the  United  States 
should  be  American,  and  not  colonial,  is,  we  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge, thoroughly  American.  He  has  the  absolute  incapacity  to- 
put  himself  in  any  but  his  own  parochial  point  of  view,  the 
inability  to  see  that  anything  was  going  on  in  the  world  except 
the  founding  of  the  great  Republic,  which  distinguishes  the  his- 
torical writers  of  his  nation.  Withal,  too,  he  abounds  in  asser- 
tions of  the  independence  and  Americanism  of  Americans  while 
he  is  showing  the  most  childish  sensitiveness  to  English  opinion. 
He  starts  in  his  Life  of  Washington  by  referring  to  Carlyle'a 
famous  phrase  about  the  "  limited  uninteresting  sort."  He 
comes  back  to  it,  and  the  "  bloodless  Cromwell,"  again  and 
again.  He  quotes,  in  an  almost  abject  tone,  Mr.  Thackeray's 
comparison  between  George  IV.  and  General  Washington — 
a  piece  of  claptrap,  be  it  said  with  reverence,  put  in  to  please 
his  audience  when  the  lecturer  was  going  through  the  States 
with  a  piano.  In  short,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen, 
Mr.  Lodge  displays  the  most  pitiable  colonial  sense  of  in- 
feriority at  the  moment  when  he  is  most  loudly  boasting  of  his 
manly  independence.  This  underbred  longing  to  assert  oneself 
breaks  out  comically  when  Mr.  Lodge  has  a  chance  of  speaking 
of  the  almost  solitary  grandeur  of  Saratoga.  "  '  Why,'  asked  an 
English  lady  of  an  American  naval  officer  in  the  year  of  grace 
1887 — 'why  is  your  ship  named  the  Saratoga?'  'Because,' 
was  the  reply,  '  at  Saratoga  an  English  general  and  an  English 
army  of  more  than  five  thousand  men  surrendered  to  an  American 
army  and  laid  down  their  arms.' "  We  wonder  if  any  English 
naval  officer  ever  thought  Long  Island  or  Brandywine  worth 
swaggering  about.  In  truth,  Mr.  Lodge  has  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  what  is  so  all-important  in  American  is  a  very  small  part 
of  English  history,  and  is,  in  fact,  forgotten  by  a  people  which 
goes  on  thinking  very  well  of  itself,  and  caring  not  one  jot  what 
America  thinks  of  it ;  and  this  makes  Mr.  Lodge  very  angry.  As 
it  is  with  Mr.  Lodge,  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  account  of  the 
years  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution.  There  is  in  both  the  same  cackling  delight  over 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Americans,  the  same  would-be  lofty 
condescension  to  the  dull  minds  of  George  and  his  Englishmen'. 
It  never  seems  to  strike  either  of  them  that  the  more  completely 
they  show  George  and  his  Englishmen  to  have  been  stupid,  the 
more  they  show  what  an  easy  business  their  War  of  Independence 
was,  and  the  more  discreditable  do  they  make  it  that  the  rebels 
could  not  win  without  the  active  help  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  and  the  tacit  help  of  Prussia  and  the  Northern  Powers. 

The  two  gentlemen  are,  we  will  not  say  sure  that  they  are 
dealing  with  great  men  and  great  transactions  ;  but  they  assert  it 
eagerly.  The  things  are  different,  and  manifestly  the  assertion  is 
not  enough.  One  must  have  proof.  Now  that  is  what  neither 
writer  affords.  Mr.  Lodge,  for  instance,  is  very  angry  with 
those  perverse  people  who  doubt  whether  Washington  was  either 
a  great  man  or  even  particularly  American,  and  eagerly  contra- 
dicts them ;  but  when  he  proceeds  from  assertion  to  argument 
the  drop  is  quite  ludicrous.  Thus,  for  example,  he  is  emphatic  in 
declaring  that  Washington  was  a  general ;  and  so  determined  is 
he  to  prove  his  point  that  he  calls  the  Father  of  the  Republic  the 
first  soldier  on  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
As  Mr.  Lodge  is  not  an  arrogant,  stupid  Englishman,  we  suppose 
he  does  not  mean  this  sarcastic ;  but  it  is  a  sarcasm  none  the 
less.  What  had  Washington  done  to  be  called  the  first  soldier 
anywhere  at  that  time  ?  He  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Dinwiddie 
in  command  of  an  irregular  expedition  against  the  French  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  failed  completely.  The  surrender  at  Great 
Meadows  was  the  end  of  his  expedition.  He  then  served  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Hraddock;  and,  though  he  fought  bravely,  as  all  the 
English  officers  did,  he  certainly  did  not  avert  the  disaster.  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  doing  frontier  work  on  the  Alleghanies 
— solidly,  no  doubt,  but  quite  without  distinction.    No  singl'o 
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incident  occurred  in  those  years  of  his  service  which  any  human 
toeing  has  cared  to  remember.  If  this  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
the  first  soldier  on  the  continent,  the  place  was  hardly  worth 
having.  Mr.  Lodge  is  very  angry  with  the  Englishmen  of 
those  days  who  said,  rudely  enough,  that  the  Yankees  were 
cowards.  But,  after  all,  what  had  the  colonists  done  in  the 
struggle  with  France  to  make  Englishmen  respect  their  fight- 
ing power  ?  Little,  indeed.  The  brilliant  things,  such  as 
the  expedition  to  Quebec,  were  the  work  of  English  generals 
■and  troops  unaided  by  the  colonists.  We  find  the  same  dis- 
parity between  the  claim  made  for  Washington  and  the  evidence 
produced  all  through  Mr.  Lodge's  book.  He  is  continually 
talking  of  his  hero's  faculty  as  a  general  and  superiority  to  the 
stupid  English,  and  yet  when  it  came  to  actual  fighting,  Lord 
Howe — no  genius,  certainly — beat  him  through  and  through.  If 
the  English,  then,  were  so  stupid,  what  was  Washington?  We 
do  not  say  he  was  stupid,  being  rich  enough  not  to  grudge  an 
enemy  his  praise,  and  knowing  that  after  all  he  won.  What  we 
do  say  is,  that  he  was  good  man  enough  to  win  against  very  in- 
different generals  commanding  very  insufficient  armies.  This  is 
creditable  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  hardly  classes  a  man  with 
Marlborough  or  Gustavus  Adolphus.  At  Yorktown  Washington 
had  the  help  of  French  allies,  of  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  of  a  long  course  of  luck.  Of  course  an  absolute 
fool  might  have  thrown  these  chances  away.  Washington  did 
not,  and  therefore  was  not  an  absolute  fool ;  but  is  it  so  very 
great  to  win  the  trick  when  you  hold  all  the  trumps,  and  your 
opponent  is  a  very  average  player  ? 

Mr.  Lodge  is  as  anxious  to  destroy  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Washington  was  "  a  prig  "  as  to  confute  those  persons  who  can- 
not be  got  to  agree  that  he  was  a  great  man.  He  asserts  that 
this  erroneous  notion  is  based  entirely  on  the  biography  of  Mason 
Weems — the  inventor  of  the  famous  cherry-tree  legend.  Now 
prig  is  an  offensive  word  and  need  not  be  used.  We  prefer  to 
put  "  perfect  man  "  in  its  place,  or  "  limited  uninteresting  sort," 
and  to  ask  whether  the  description  is  not  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Lodge  has  certainly  quoted  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not 
reasonably  accurate.  He  shows  that  Washington  was  brave 
personally,  had  very  definite  notions  as  to  what  he  wanted,  and 
-could  get  very  angry  when  he  was  thwarted,  or  when  ill-judging 
persons  thwarted  the  cause.  Therefore,  says  Mr.  Lodge,  there 
was  nothing  commonplace  about  him.  Unfortunately  the  demon- 
stration seems  to  us  insufficient.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
brave,  clear-headed,  and  capable  of  becoming  angry,  and  yet  be 
•commonplace.  To  take  him  out  of  that  class  there  must  be  a 
note  of  individuality  about  him,  that  "certain  extemporaneous 
spirit  and  pointedness  in  his  speeches  and  replies,  which  always 
carries  its  own  authenticity  therewith,  and  can  never  belong  to 
another  man,"  which  Harte  so  justly  cited  as  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Now  it 
is  this  extemporaneous  spirit  and  pointedness  which,  saving 
the  reverence  of  Mr.  Lodge,  is  so  entirely  wanting  in  all  that 
Washington  ever  said,  wrote,  or  did.  His  words  and  acts  are 
honourable  and  intelligible,  they  belong  to  a  brave  man  with 
an  honest  intellect,  but  they  want  the  something  at  once 
individual  and  commanding  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
and  acts  of  Cromwell  or  Chatham,  Nelson  or  Wellington. 
The  hand  of  these  men  is  never  to  be  mistaken  when  once 
known  ;  but  if  Washington's  work  were  not  expressly  signed,  it 
Avould  be  at  all  times  hard  to  sift  from  others.  Mr.  Lodge's 
anxiety  to  prove  that  his  hero  was  in  some  peculiar  way  Ameri- 
can seems  to  us  no  more  convincing.  He  can  only  say  again 
and  again  that  Washington  was  born  in  America,  was  brought 
up  there,  and  worked  for  its  interests  all  his  life.  Hut 
these  things  are  accidents,  not  essentials.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  was  anything  in  his  turn  of  mind,  any  flavour  in 
his  language,  any  distinguishing  feature  in  his  conduct,  which 
marked  him  oil' as  belonging  to  a  different  nationality  from  the 
average  Englishman  of  the  corresponding  class.  If  there  is,  we 
have  never  seen  it,  nor  does  Mr.  Lodge  quote  it.  When  he  has 
•done  his  utmost,  he  has  only  made  Washington  look  like  what 
many  people  have  thought  him  all  along — an  Englishman  who 
happened  to  be  born  in  Virginia,  and  had  his  interests  there, 
whose  local  patriotism  and  sense  of  his  personal  dignity  was 
strong,  and  who  was  always  glad  of  a  chance  to  show  that  he  was 
as  good  as  a  King's  officer,  who  was  so  far  a  general  that  he 
understood  the  need  of  organization,  who  could  recognize  a 
fact,  and  was  not  easily  led  away  by  phrases.  All  that  is 
respectable,  but  it  is  not  greatness,  nor  will  any  amount  of 
easy  prosperity  nor  any  chorus  of  applause  alter  its  essential 
■character. 


THE  HUMAN  TRAGEDY.* 

THE  poetic  gift  and  the  critical  faculty  are  not  very  often 
to  be  found  united  in  the  same  mind.  Were  the  con- 
junction more  common,  we  should  possess  not,  perhaps,  more 
accomplished  critics,  but  in  all  probability  better,  if  fewer,  poets. 
Or,  at  least,  we  should  do  so  in  every  case  in  which  the  critic  does 
not  kill  the  poet  outright — a  contingency  which  we  are  bound  to 
admit  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  occurred,  we  fear,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ;  it  undoubtedly  did  in  that  of 
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Coleridge.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  will  escape  that  fate  ;  for,  though  he  possesses 
critical  ability  of  a  high  order,  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long 
retained  and  so  recently  displayed  his  poetic  powers  in  un- 
diminished vigour,  that  we  may  fairly  credit  him  with  having 
effected  a  permanent  modus  vivendi  between  the  creative  impulse 
and  the  analytic  habit.  In  the  preface  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  "  new  and  revised  edition  "  of  The  Human  Tragedy,  he  dis- 
cusses the  "  Position  and  Prospects  of  Poetry  "  in  a  spirit  well 
worthy  either  of  poet  or  of  critic.  That  is  to  say,  that  while 
Mr.  Austin  sets  before  him  what  is  unquestionably  a  lofty — some 
might  say  an  unattainably  lofty — ideal  of  his  art,  he  at  the  same 
time  shows  a  thoroughly  critical  comprehension  of  the  necessity 
of  justifying  that  ideal  to  the  understanding  and  of  the  argumenta- 
tive process  by  which  that  justification  is  to  be  effected.  We  may 
or  may  not  accept  his  conclusions,  but  no  intelligent  reader  can 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are  presented. 

Mr.  Austin's  theory,  if  we  may  put  that  theory  with  a  brevity 
amounting  to  baldness,  is  this — that,  the  present  age  being  pre-emi- 
nently the  age  of  prose-fiction,  just  as  the  age  of  Skakspeare  was 
pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  drama,  the  form  in  which,  beyond  all 
others,  contemporary  poetry  should  seek  to  express  itself  is  that 
of  the  Narrative,  in  one  or  other  of  its  two  varieties,  the  epic  and 
the  dramatic.  Lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  this  involves  the 
heresy  of  counselling  poetry  to  follow  where  it  should  lead,  we 
hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Austin  is  of  course  far  from  recommend- 
ing the  poet  to  borrow  anything  of  the  novelist  but  his  form — 
and  his  virtues.  He  must  so  far  imitate  the  novelist  as  to 
make  his  story  "  interesting,  and  interesting  to  readers  who 
are  alive  at  this  moment,"  but  he  must  "  tell  it  like  a  poet, 
and  not  like  a  novelist."  It  must  be  accompanied  in  the 
telling  by  "  form  and  music,"  with  "  all  the  glamour  which 
these  command  and  radiate  "  (and  in  speaking  of  form 
Mr.  Austin  is  careful  to  signify  his  recognition  of  the  demand 
of  the  present  day  for  a  higher  "perfection  of  expression"  than 
satisfied  the  taste  of  earlier  periods)  ;  and,  lastly,  "  if  the  poem  is 
to  be  a  true  reflex  of  the  time,  and  to  retain  interest  for  all  time, 
it  must  present,  by  implication  at  least,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual story,  one  of  those  larger  issues  arising  out  of  Philosophy, 
Religion,  or  Politics,  which,  long  of  import  to  mankind  and  likely 
always  to  remain  so,  haunt  with  exceptional  pertinacity  the  alert 
conscience  and  sensitive  intellect  of  the  present  generation."  * 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  T/ie  Human  Tragedy  is  in  some  ways 
a  striking  contribution  on  Mr.  Austin's  part  to  the  support  of 
his  theory.  No  one  can  question  either  the  interest  of  the  story, 
or  the  fact  that  the  finish  of  its  poetic  workmanship  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  difficulties  of  his  task  permit  it  to  be ;  or  the 
stimulating  and  suggestive  fashion  of  its  dealings  with  the 
great  problems  of  life  which  are  struck  out  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  by  conflict  of  character  or  clash  of  circumstance. 
And  yet — and  yet — -we  ask  ourselves  as  we  close  the  volume, 
just  as  we  asked  ourselves  when  we  finished  the  preface,  Is  Mr. 
Austin's  theory  a  sound  one  after  all  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that  a 
poet  does  well — we  will  not  say  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
an  age  in  which  "  prose  fiction  is  universally  read  and  exercises 
a  dominant  influence,"  but  to  endeavour  to  compete — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — with  prose  fiction  in  those  special  qualities  to 
which  it  owes  its  popularity  ?  To  feel  doubt,  and  very  grave 
doubt,  on  this  point  need  by  no  means  imply  any  questioning 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Austin's  general  proposition  that  the 
epic  and  dramatic  forms  of  poetry,  as,  in  their  full  develop- 
ment, including  and  employing  all  other  kinds  of  poetry,  are 
its  highest  forms.  One  may  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
narrative  poem,  properly  handled,  is  capable  of  being  made  to 
yield  us  all  that  lyrical  poetry  and  all  that  descriptive  poetry 
can  in  their  own  specific  forms  supply,  and  that  it  can  give 
us  the  results  of  thought  in  a  far  better  and  more  artistic 
shape  than  the  reflective — or,  to  call  it  by  its  other  and  more 
depressing  name,  the  philosophical — poem  has  ever  succeeded  in 
impressing  upon  them.  Nay,  one  may  add  the  further  admis- 
sion that  the  narrative  poem  can  "  tell  a  story  "  as  well  as  the 
prose  romance  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest  masters.  What 
Mr.  Austin  says  about  the  Odyssey  and  about  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  perfectly  true.  No  novelist  need  wish  to  tell  a  story  of  adven- 
ture better  than  Homer  tells  the  former  or  a  love-story  better 
than  Shakspeare  tells  the  latter.  But  to  admit  all  this  brings 
us  not  a  step  nearer  to  admitting  that  narrative  poems  should  or 
ought  to  please,  or  can  without  suffering  in  their  poetic  character 
be  made  to  please,  became  this  is  "  an  age  in  which  prose  fiction 
is  universally  read  and  exercises  a  dominant  influence."  For  we 
have  first  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  qualities  in  the  prose 
fiction  of  the  age  which  causes  it  to  be  "universally  read"  and 
procures  it  its  "  dominant  influence?  "  And  from  Mr.  Austin's  own 
account  of  them  it  seems  that  they  are  confessedly  qualities  alien 
to  the  genius  of  poetry.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  preface  (where  he 
deplores  the  neglect  into  which  narrative  poetry  has  fallen,  and 
the  monopoly  of  regard  which  the  novel  has  acquired)  he  admits 
that,  apart  from  mere  plot-interest,  the  attraction  of  the  con- 
temporary novelist  for  the  great  mass  of  his  readers  consists  in 
the  "  elaborate  presentation  of  human  character,"  not  by  the 
synthetic  but  the  analytic  method,  by  "  investigation  into  tem- 
perament, qualities,  and  motives."  Another  cause  of  the  novel- 
ist's popularity  is,  to  put  it  shortly,  his  realism — the  fact  that 
he  Simply  oilers  his  readers  the  "literary  delineation  of  ordinary 
human  beings  as  they  are."  Yet  another  fascination  which  the 
novel  possesses  is  that  it  declines  to  trouble  itself  with  anything 
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more  than  "  the  passions  and  the  fate  of  individual  men  and 
women."    And  Mr  Austin  admits,  as  we  have  said,  that  at  each 
of  these  points  the  literary  processes  and  the  literary  material 
of  the  poet  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  novelist, 
There  is  neither  opportunity  nor  room  for  the  analysis  of  cha- 
racter in  a  narrative  poem — abundance  of  both  in  a  novel.  The 
poet,  as  such,  is  not  a  realist,  but  an  idealist  who,  though  he  is 
bound  to  know  mortality  as  it  is,  only  makes  that  knowledge 
subservient  to  the  ideal  transfiguration  of  human  nature.  And, 
lastly,  the  poet  is  not,  as  a  rule,   content  with  "  the  passions 
and  "the  fate  of  individual  men  and  women,"  but  insists  on  add- 
ing that "  something  more  " — the  "arma"as  well  as  the  "virum" — 
which  is  "precisely  what  most  readers  do  not  want  to  find 
treated  either  in  verse  or  prose,  and,  least  of  all,  in  verse."  Yet 
while  thus  recognizing  these  essential  distinctions,  Mr.  Austin, 
true  to  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  the  "  spirit  of  the 
age,"  has  set  to  work  in  The  Human  Tragedy  to  efface  it.  Not  only 
does  he  give  us  a  plot  substantial  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  three- 
volume  novel,  but  he  devotes  a  goodly  proportion  of  his  poem  to 
matter  which,  often  genuinely  poetic  in  form  of  expression,  is  yet 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  the  analytic  presentation  of  cha- 
racter ;  and,  while  idealizing  his  story  by  making  it  illustrate  the 
play  of  the  great  forces  of  Love,  Iieligion,  Patriotism,  and 
Humanity,  and  dignifying  it  with  the  interwoven  narrative  of 
such  great  events  as  the  Liberation  of  Italy  and  the  Insurrection 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  passions  and  the  fate  of  individual  men  and  women 
as  the  never-shifting  centre  of  the  spectator's  gaze.    In  a  word, 
Mr.  Austin  has  aimed  at  vindicating  his  theory  by  giving  us  a 
glorified  three-volume  novel  in  verse,  with  all  the  plot-interest 
and  much  of  the  character-interest  that  a  three-volume  novel  can 
possess,  plus  all  that  higher  and  wider  interest  in  the  drama  of 
human  action  and  the  problems  of  human  destiny  which  the 
novelist,  or  at  any  rate  the  contemporary  novelist,  deliberately 
refrains  from  attempting  to  infuse  into  his  work. 

Now  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Austin  has  realized  his  ideal, 
and  it  is  no  idle  compliment  to  him  to  say  that  his  partial  failure 
to  realize  it  is  as  good  a  proof  as  could  be  required  of  its 
being  incapable  of  realization.  Apart  from  his  purely  literary 
gift,  the  character  of  his  mind  and  the  experiences  of  his  life 
combine  to  qualify  him  better  than  most  men  to  double  the  parts 
of  the  poet  and  novelist.  But,  with  all  his  qualifications  and  all 
his  skill,  he  suffers  as  a  poet,  and  he  suffers  as  a  thinker  by  the 
attempt  to  play  this  double  part.  Most,  no  doubt,  as  a  poet ;  and 
that,  alter  all,  is  our  main  objection.  He  pleads,  and  justly 
pleads,  that  only  "  a  reasonable  and  approximate  perfection  "  of 
form  is  possible  in  poems  of  some  length  and  some  variety;  that 
the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  and  the  "  Pot  of  Basil  "  are  not,  like  the 
"Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  and  the  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  flaw- 
less •works.  But,  when  a  poet  who  can  give  us  something  more 
than  "  approximate  perfection  "  of  form  asks  us  to  be  content 
with  that  because  of  the  length  of  his  poem,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves in  turn  why  the  poem  is  long,  and  whether  the  causes  of 
its  length  lead  also  to  other  and  compensating  results.  Now  The 
Human  Tragedy  is  long  because  it  has  to  deal  with  the  life 
histories  of  five  personages,  every  one  of  whom  is  of  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  story  ;  because  it  has  to  take  the 
reader  through  a  series  of  great  European  events ;  and 
because  the  author  has  to  exhibit  the  play  of  four  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  influences  that  govern  human  affairs.  In  other  words, 
The  Human  Tragedy  is  long  because  it  attempts  to  do  the  work 
of  poet  and  novelist  at  once.  And,  being  thus  long,  it  cannot 
maintain  itself — it  is  not  in  reason  that  it  should — at  the  level 
of  its  best  parts  ;  it  cannot,  for  instance — it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to — sustain  the  fire  and  rush  of  its  third  act,  the  "  Rome 
or  Death"  division  of  the  story.  Nor  can  it,  nor  could  it  be 
expected  to,  display  anything  like  the  rounded  artistic  complete- 
ness of  such  a  work  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Austin's  last  production 
in  the  order  of  narrative  poetry — Prince  Lucifer — a  fact  which 
ought  to  shosv  him,  we  think,  that  it  is  in  the  poetic  drama  alone 
that  he,  or  any  one  else,  can  hope  to  realize,  without  danger  to  their 
art,  the  aspirations  of  his  preface.  There  the  severity  of  the  form 
itself  is  a  protection  to  the  poet.  But  the  poetic  three-volume 
novel,  we  are  convinced,  is  naught.  The  attempt  after  it  would 
not  really  enable  Mr.  Austin  to  win  over  those  prosaic  "hopeless 
cases,"  the  lovers  of  the  "analytic  novel";  it  will  only  make  his 
poetry  less  pleasurable  to  those  who  can  really  appreciate  it. 


REMINGTON'S  ANNUAL* 

THE  newest  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  family  of  Annuals 
makes  an  excellent  start  under  Mr.  Egmont  Hake's  conduct 
with  a  varied  collection  of  stories,  essays,  and  poems  by  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  writers.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  contributors'  signatures,  which  grace  the  bill  of  contents,  is 
a  significant  index  to  the  wide  scope  of  Remington's  Annual. 
Variety  of  entertainment,  diversity  of  theme  and  treatment, 
people  require  in  a  Christmas  annual,  and  variety  is  abundantly 
provided  by  Mr.  Hake's  company  of  contributors.  In  prose  and 
verse  they  range  many  fields  at  will.  The  short  story,  the  art 
of  the  novelist  epitomized,  is  capitally  represented.    Mr.  Walter 

*  Beminginns  Annual.  Edited  by  A.  Egmont  Hake.  London  : 
Remington  &  Co.  1889. 


Besant  mingles  three  fit  measures  in  one  cup — humour,  pathos, 
and  romance — in  his  pleasant  sketch  of  a  much-engaged  lady  of  arm 
intolerably  sanguine  disposition.    The  seasonable  note — and  what 
were  Christinas  without  it? — is  sounded  by  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  in 
his  powerful  and  rather  gruesome  story  of  a  Hungarian  lady, 
whose    cruel    witchery  is  like  unto    that  of    the  fascinating 
Geraldine  of  Coleridge,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  recital  of 
the  last  exploit  of  that  invaluable  "  agent,"  Mr.  Peregrine,  who' 
provides  a  private  theatrical  audience  in  the  nick  of  time  with 
an  original  and  truly  first-night  performance  of  The  Rivals  by  a 
company  that  must  have  been  "  Sheridan's  own."    Mr.  A.  J. 
Duffield,  in  an  amusing  account  of  the  "Naughty  Club,"  embodies 
a  very  singular  and  surprising  adventure,  told  with  such  per- 
suasive vraisemblance  that  it  should  astonish  no  one  to  find  it 
portion  and  parcel  of  some  wondrous  past   in  a  future  volume 
of  Recollections — of  Travels  at  Home  perchance.    With  these 
lighter  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  classed  various  examples 
of  the  divine  art  of  poesy — "The  Holocaust,"  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  charming  and  characteristic  in  style  and  sentiment ; 
Dr.  Hake's  grim  and  literal  setting  of  the  text  "Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead";  Mrs.  MeynelTs  graceful  stanzas,  "A  Day 
and  a  Life " ;  Mr.  Gosse's  sympathetic  sea-piece,  "  The  Dead 
Gull,"  and  the  Marchioness  ofBuntly's  musical  couplets  on  the 
Nightingale.    Apart  from  these  is  a  chant  of  a  fuller  and  graver 
strain,  a  "  fable  of  evolution,"  by  Lord  Lytton,  with  the  happy 
title  Sic  vos  non  vobis,  wherein  it  will  be  found,  by  not  a  few,  that 
the  author  of  Lucile  has  not  outworked  that  fantastic  poetic  vein 
in  which  he  first  achieved  distinction.     For  other  diversions, 
using  the  word  not  in  its  amusive  sense,  various  aspects  of  interest 
may  be  indicated  in  Stepniak's  account  of  the  Nihilists'  plot  that 
resulted  in  the  explosion  of  the  Czar's  Winter  Palace ;  Mr. 
Wesslau's  cynical  advice  to  a  Parliamentary  Candidate ;  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  on  the  genuineness  of  Mark  Antony's 
friendship  for  Julius  Caesar,  and  Mr.  Eustace  Balfour's  exposition 
of  the  Kriegspielf  which  shows  that  the  "War-game"  is  a  real 
game,  and  may  be  a  source  of  recreation  even  for  non-professional 
folk.    The  editorial  article,  "  Pessimism  and  the  Public  Con- 
science," is,  in  the  main,  a  plea  for  "  rational  Political  Economy," 
a  political  creed  which  is  at  present  alien  to  the  practice  of  poli- 
ticians and  of  the  bulk  of  the  electorate.    The  strength  of  Mr. 
Hake's  position  lies  in  his  indictment  of  the  Socialistic  tendency 
of  much  recent  legislation,  which  he  demonstrates  to  be  harassing 
at  once  and  subversive  of  true  freedom,  though  enacted  always 
in  the  interests  of  some  one  or  another  distressed  section  of  the 
labouring  community. 


NEW"  MUSIC. 

THE  London  agents  of  Mr.  John  Heywood,  of  Manchester 
(The  London  Musical  Publishing  Company),  send  us  a  series 
of  six  anthems  from  the  oratorio  Immanuel,  by  William  Spark, 
Mus.D.  The  first  to  hand,  commencing  with  the  words  "  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  made,"  is  a  trio,  followed  by  a  recitative 
and  chorus,  and  is  a  tuneful  composition,  with  quiet  and  effective 
harmonies.  It  is  a  worthy  representative  of  our  classical 
"  Church  music,"  and  is  well  suited  either  for  cathedral  or 
church  performance.  On  p.  162  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  must  be  a  misprint  in  the  last  chord,  and  that  the  G  natural 
has  been  omitted  ;  for  the  chord  with  the  sharp  as  it  now  stands 
has  no  connexion  wTith  that  which  follows —  namely,  the  common 
chord  of  C  major.  "  Unto  Thee,  0  Lord,"  another  of  the  series, 
has  the  same  quiet  charm  as  the  former,  but  is  not  very  original. 
"  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,"  with  the  recitative  and  air  "  And  He 
arose,"  has  dramatic  power.  A  Christmas  carol,  "  It  came  upon 
the  midnight  clear,"  is  very  simple  and  pretty  ;  we  strongly  re- 
commend it  for  a  village  choir.  We  are  sorry  when  Mr.  Sparks 
becomes  ambitious  ;  his  recitative  and  march,  with  chorus,  "  And 
a  very  great  multitude,"  followed  by  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,"  is  trite  and  commonplace.  It  is  curious  how  the  march 
rhythm  taxes  the  power  of  an  ordinary  composer,  and  always 
proves  a  stumbling-block  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  real  genius. 
Judging  from  these  excerpts  of  Mr.  Spark's  oratorio  Immanuel, 
we  should  advise  him  not  to  soar  too  high  and  attempt 
ambitious  and  dramatic  effects  ;  he  has  a  simple  charm  of  his 
own  when  confining  himself  to  quiet  and  harmonious  writing. 
"  Sweetheart "  is  a  song  sent  to  us  by  the  same  publisher,  and  is 
an  adaptation  of  Percy  M.  Hewitt's  "Ma  Cherie  Waltz."  It  is 
of  the  genus  of  so-called  music  which  is  likely  to  prove  popular. 
It  has  a  cheerful  refrain  in  valse  rhythm,  and  in  another  part  has 
an  accompaniment  suggestive  of  bells.  "  Love's  Story,"  by  Joseph 
Spawforth,  has  the  same  elements  of  popularity  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  whole  being  in  valse  rhythm,  and  consequently  rather 
monotonous.  "  Sailing  Home,"  a  song  by  Lindsay  Lennox,  is 
commonplace,  but  has  a  certain  go  and  spirit.  His  "Dream 
Memories,"  another  song,  is  well  adapted  to  be  turned  into  a 
valse,  which  transformation  is  duly  effected  by  Charles  Deacon. 
It  makes  a  pretty  enough  valse,  but  sadly  like  numbers  of  others. 
We  suppose  this  want  of  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
stantly changing  race  of  ballgoers,  and  therefore  originality  is  not 
a  necessity.  From  the  introduction  of  "  Breaking  Waves,"  by 
Harrison  Ilussell,  we  are  led  to  expect  some  change,  for  it  begins 
like  a  chant.  Alas  !  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  imme- 
diately we  get  to  the  tempo  di  valse  our  hopes  are  shattered, 
and  we  then  find  the  ordinary,  but  far  from  ugly,  valse. 
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Messrs.  Marshalls  send  us  Vol.  IV.  of  The  Abbey  Original 
Voluntaries  for  the  Organ,  Harmonium,  or  American  Organ,  by 
Alfred  Rawlings.  Although  they  are  not  strikingly  original,  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  melodious,  and  are  sufficiently  easy  to  be 
useful  for  performers  and  instruments  of  not  very  high  calibre. 
"A  Cossack  Dance,"  by  Ivan  Tchakoff,  is  a  bright  and  crisp 
polonaise,  with  a  great  deal  of  local  colour.  "  Roses  Red  and 
White,"  by  William  M.  Hutchinson,  is  an  ambitious  song  of  the 
kind  dear  to  the  hearts  of  performers  at  second-rate  concerts.  It 
has  a  valse  refrain,  is  dramatic  in  a  certain  way,  and  will  no 
doubt  prove  popular.  This  we  can  also  say  of  Mr.  Edward  St. 
Quentin's  "  Honour's  Call."  It  is  a  patriotic  song  of  the  right 
kind,  and  has  a  taking  march  refrain,  which,  although  perhaps 
not  altogether  original,  is  decidedly  inspiriting,  and  sure  to  be  a 
success  at  any  public  meeting.  He  is  much  more  at  home  in  this 
style  of  song  than  in  a  sentimental  one.  "  The  Friends  that  could 
not  stay,"  of  this  last  type,  is  neither  particularly  attractive  nor 
pathetic. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

IN  one  of  the  addresses  to  "  My  dear  lads  "  that  preface  all  his 
stories  for  boys,  Mr.  Henty  delivers  a  little  lecture — One  of 
the  28th :  a  Tale  of  Waterloo  (Blackie  &  Son) — on  the  courage 
of  women,  "  female  heroines,"  and  the  arrogance  of  boys  who 
think  themselves  braver  than  girls  because  they  are  stronger. 
"  For  the  first  time,"  he  says,  "  a  woman  is  the  real  heroine  of 
his  story.  On  the  whole,  we  sincerely  trust  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  the  lecture  or  the  example.  Happily,  however,  a 
boy  is  the  real  hero  of  One  of  the  28th,  and,  like  all  Mr.  Ilenty's 
heroes,  he  is  exceedingly  lucky  as  well  as  brave  and  good- 
tempered.  The  heroine  is  his  mother,  and  her  title  to  heroism  is 
made  out  in  a  somewhat  odd  fashion.  Left  a  widow  with  an 
only  son,  badly  off  in  this  world's  goods,  she  suddenly  hears  from 
an  old  admirer  that  it  is  his  intention  to  leave  half  his  property 
to  her  son  Ralph  Conway ;  the  other  half  to  go  to  a  young  lady 
who  he  hopes  will  eventually  marry  the  fortunate  Ralph.  Now 
this  rich  and  kind  gentleman  lives  with  his  two  maiden  sisters, 
who  detest  Mrs.  Conway,  and  contrive  cunningly  to  conceal  their 
brother's  will  at  his  sudden  decease.  The  old  house  abounds  in 
secret  passages  and  nooks  where  once  seminary  priests  and  other 
suspects  were  wont  to  lie  hid ;  yet  none  of  these  gives  forth  the 
will  after  diligent  search.  Mrs.  Conway  is  not  a  lady  to  be 
baulked  of  her  own.  She  intrigues  a  little  with  her  solicitor, 
disguises  herself,  and,  under  a  false  name,  manages  to  be  engaged 
as  a  servant  by  the  two  maiden  sisters.  She  proceeds,  generally 
under  the  cover  of  "  dusting"  furniture,  to  survey  the  premises, 
and,  with  a  man's  clothes,  dark  lantern,  and  certain  burglarious 
implements — to  wit,  a  bradawl  and  thread — develops  her  dark 
enterprise.  In  the  end  the  will  is  found.  She  absconds  with  it 
to  the  friendly  vicarage  under  the  safe  conduct  of  an  ingenuous 
rustic  constable,  and  all  rejoice,  save  the  poor  old  ladies.  A 
strange  kind  of  lady  she  is,  somewhat  after  the  heroic  style  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins ;  pertinacious,  courageous,  audacious, 
beyond  all  doubt,  yet  scarcely  a  dainty  heroine  to  set  before  the 
boys.  Even  Ralph  does  not  quite  like  it  when  he  hears  the  story, 
and  most  boys  will  more  than  echo  his  doubts.  However, 
Ralph's  own  adventures  in  the  Channel  and  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  are  of  the  most  thrilling  description;  and  he,  we 
repeat,  is  the  hero  of  a  story  which  has  two  aspects,  one  of  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  admirable  in  a  book  written  for  boys. 

If  it  were  not  almost  as  thickly  sown  with  puns  as  one  of 
Hood's  ballads,  The  Opal  Mountain,  by  Henry  Frith  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.),  is  as  good  a  book  for  boys  as  one  could  desire. 
The  story  is  skilfully  developed,  the  incidents  are  vigorously 
described,  the  sketches  of  character  in  boys  and  men  alike  are 
forcible,  and  the  book  brims  over  with  marvels.  The  search  for 
buried  treasure  in  the  "  Opal  Mountain,"  in  some  high  latitude 
near  Melville  Bay,  involves  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  two  sets  of 
adventurers,  much  like  the  expedition  of  Cooper's  Sea  Lions,  and 
a  succession  of  perils  and  wonders,  rich  and  varied  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of  excitement.  The  description  of 
the  deserted  oil  city  with  its  spouting  flame  and  one  inhabitant, 
the  account  of  the  voyage  to  the  North  seas,  the  whaling  scenes, 
and  other  episodes  of  sport,  are  uncommonly  vivid  and  striking. 
One  rather  incredible  circumstance  must  be  noted.  The  three 
armed  Yankees  who  surprise  the  Upton  party  studying  the  mys- 
terious chart  in  the  hut  should  scarcely  succumb  so  readily  as 
they  do.  And  do  "  road  agents  "  shout  "  Hands  down  !  "  when 
they  suspect  a  little  play  with  shooting-irons  ?  With  hands 
down  you  can  do  much  with  a  revolver.  In  another  place 
Mr.  Frith  writes  correctly,  "  Hands  up  !  "  Boys  who  love  sport- 
ing adventures,  with  exciting  encounters  with  big  game,  have 
a  goodly  provision  for  their  delight  in  Major-General  Drayson's 
The  Diamond  Hunters  of  South  Africa  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 
The  interest  this  book  arouses  is  not  due  to  the  story,  but  to  the 
lively  accounts  of  a  wandei-ing  life  in  the  wilds  of  Natal  and 
Zululand  in  which  it  abounds  and  the  stirring  stories  of  lion  and 
elephant  hunting.  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Goulding's  popular 
story  The  Young  Marooners  (Routledge)  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  author,  written  by  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The 
Young  Marooners  was  written  in  1850,  and  reprinted  in  England 
repeatedly  since  that  date.     The  story  thoroughly  merits  the 


warm  commendation  which  "  Uncle  Remus  "  bestows  on  it.  It 
is  entirely  wholesome  and  has  much  originalitv.  In  The.  Brig 
and  the  Lugger  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  Colonel  Walmsley  revives 
with  excellent  effect  the  stirring  times  of  the  war  with  France  in 
the  days  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  introduce  the  figure  of  Napoleon  himself,  though  less 
successfully  than  Mr.  Blackmore  in  Springhaien.  The  story, 
however,  is  well  devised,  and  the  accounts  of  naval  engagements 
are  spirited.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  we  find  "  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Barriere,  and  Billaud  Varennes,"  the  second  an  obvious 
misprint.  The  book  intended  to  stir  the  latent  scientific  aspira- 
tions of  youth  or  to  foster  inventive  faculties  and  stimulate  a 
taste  for  mechanics  is  so  frequently  marred  by  a  pretentious  tone  of 
moralizing  and  an  unseasonable  intrusion  of  didacticism,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  book  absolutely  free  from  these  defects.  This 
welcome  novelty  is  The  Modern  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  by 
Charles  Kent  (Routledge),  a  book  that  treats  of  the  steam-engine, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  sewing-machine,  the  phonograph, 
spectroscope,  electric  light,  and  telephone  in  a  perfectly  lucid 
style  of  exposition  and  with  workmanlike  thoroughness.  For 
boys  no  better  book  of  its  class  have  we  read.  It  is  well 
illustrated  by  over  a  hundred  woodcuts,  and  will  be  found  full  of 
interest  not  by  young  people  only. 

In  spite  of  recent  inquisitions  into  "  what  girls  read,"  and  the 
gratuitous  advice  on  the  subject  occasioned  by  school  plebiscites, 
the  supply,  and  the  average  quality  of  it,  appear  to  be  in  no  way 
affected.  Everybody  knows  that  girls  read  boys'  books,  with 
delight  often  enough,  perhaps  also  with  a  feeling  of  riotous  inde- 
pendence. But  for  very  young  girls  and  t\\t  schoolgirl  in  her 
teens  there  is  ever  a  fresh  supply  of  stories  designed,  not  merely 
for  their  amusement,  but  primarily  for  their  improvement.  The 
latter  show  a  diminishing  tendency  in  point  of  number,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  less  bright  and  readable 
than  books  of  a  more  adventurous  strain.  For  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
by  Alice  Weber  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  has  a  more  ambitious 
projection  of  aim  and  plan  than  most  stories  for  girls.  It  is 
decidedly  clever,  though  it  would  have  proved  a  more  effective 
story  if  less  spun  out.  The  young  people  depicted  are  all  more 
or  less  interesting,  and  they  are  drawn  with  sympathy  and 
insight.  The  tortuous  course  of  their  love  affairs  will  be  found 
somewhat  harrowing  by  sensitive  readers,  though  the  problem 
presenter1  by  the  author — the  conflict  between  true  love  and  a 
lofty  ideal  of  self-sacrifice — is  skilfully  worked  out  to  the  end. 
Mrs.  Meade's  Polly,  a  New-Fashioned  Girl  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  author's  stories.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  pleasing  story  of  the  trials  that  befall  a  large 
family  of  motherless  children,  who  are  tolerably  ungovernable, 
yet,  for  all  their  wayward  and  exasperating  ways,  charming 
by  reason  of  healthy  natural  gifts.  Polly  is  one  of  those 
dreadfully  trying  children  wfco  contrive  to  be  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  lookers-on  at  the  game.  She  takes  life  seriously,  yet 
makes  it  look  in  practice  like  a  very  cheering  sport.  When  she 
undertakes  to  keep  house,  then  does  chaos  reign,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate family  is  compelled  at  length  to  dine  on  potatoes.  She's  all 
right  when  you  know  her,  but  you've  got  to  know  her  first.  When 
she  is  known  she  will  be  first  favourite  in  many  a  house.  White 
Lilac,  by  Amy  Walton  (Blackie  &  Son),  is  a  pretty  story  of  rural 
life.  The  rusticity,  without  any  pretence  to  local  colour  and 
dialect,  is  a  genuine  element  in  the  story.  Village  life  and  gossip, 
and  the  day  of  small  things  that  is  often  so  momentous  a  day  in 
a  country  district,  are  neatly  depicted.  There  is  almost  as  much 
pother  about  the  naming  of  the  interesting  heroine  Lilac  as  there 
was  about  Mr.  Shandy's  heir.  The  mothers  of  the  village  sit  in 
solemn  conclave  and  discuss  the  preposterous  innovation  of  Mrs. 
White's  choice  of  Lilac.  The  scene  and  the  dialogue  generally  in 
this  pleasant  little  book  are  bright  and  natural.  Her  Own  Way, 
by  Frances  Armstrong  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  rather  placid 
story  of  a  spoiled  girl  who  resents  the  arrivnl  of  a  stepmother,  a 
very  harmless  lady,  and  behaves  as  spoiled  children  will,  till  a 
course  of  boarding-school  life  cures  her. 

Mr.  H.  E.  McLean's  "  Story  of  Life  Afloat,"  Andromeda ;  or, 
the  Maid  of  the  "  Golden  Age  "  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  comprises 
the  adventures  of  a  young  middy  during  his  first  years  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  They  are  not  particularly  exciting,  compared  with 
the"  more  lavish  provision  of  other  writers  ;  but  they  are  forcibly 
presented,  and  Mr.  McLean's  pictures  of  sea  life  are  tolerably 
realistic.  The  "  maid  "  of  the  story  is  an  American  girl  who  is 
rescued  from  a  burning  ship,  the  Golden  Age,  by  the  officers  and 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Andromeda,  among  whom  the  hero  is  present. 
This  young  lady  is  promptly  christened  Andromeda,  in  honour  of 
the  event,  by  her  father,  and  is  henceforth  known  by  the  hideous 
abbreviation  "  Meda."  For  the  rest,  the  story  is  made  up  of  much 
voyaging,  during  which  Harry,  the  hero,  wins  his  spurs,  and  in 
the  end  is  united  to  the  charming  "  Meda."  As  a  self-willed 
young  person  it  were  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  the  heroine  and 
narrator  of  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I,  by  Caroline  Austin  (Blackie  & 
Son).  She  is  a  charming  girl,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Parkinson's  clever  illustrations,  and  the  way  in  which  she  shows 
her  younger  cousin  how  to  go  the  pace  on  horseback,  and  in  other 
directions,  is  extremely  exhilarating.  She  is  a  fine  creature  alto- 
gether, and  her  youthful  troubles  rise  to  a  pretty  climax  when 
she  takes  to  circus-work,  and  is  rescued  from  the  burning  hippo- 
drome by  her  old  admirer  Geoffrey.  Miss  Austin's  story  is  bright, 
clever,  and  well  developed.  Doivn  the  S71010  Stairs,  by  Alice 
Corkran  (Blackie  &  Son),  of  which  we  have  a  new  edition,  with 
illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  was  an  old  favourite  of  a  year 
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aso,  and  should  not  lack  fresh  readers.  In  the  matter  of  fairy 
tales,  more  than  any  other  form  of  juvenile  literature,  youthful 
tastes  are  readilv  formed,  and  stubbornly  unwilling  to  be  reformed. 
We  put  the  old  love  before  the  new,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
are  not  greatly  impressed  by  Mr.  Ashworth  Taylor's  Knight  Asruel, 
and  other  Stories  (Swan  Sonnenschein).  The  Story  of  a  Queen,  by 
Man-  C.  Kowsell  (Bliickie  &  Son),  otters  a  picturesque  setting  of 
the  pathetic  story  of  Marie  of  Brabant,  the  queen  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  her  patient  long-suffering,  and  linal  triumph.  The  choice  of 
subject  is  rather  an  odd  one  to  set  before  children,  for  stories  of 
poisoning  are  scarcely  edifying.  Mrs.  Macquoid's  Pepin,  the 
Dam  in;/  Hear,  illustrated  by  Perry  Macquoid  (Skellington),  is'  a 
delightful  little  book  for  children,  less  amusing  than  the  author's 
"  autobiography  "  of  a  dog,  but  quite  as  interesting  and  quite  as 
natural  and  charming  in  the  telling.  From  Messrs.  Routledge  we 
have  received  sundry  reprints  of  Fenimore  Cooper — The  Prairie, 
Heer slayer,  Pioneers,  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  in  pretty 
cloth  bindings,  with  illustrations  in  colours,  and  all  "  arranged 
for  youth."  It  is  hard  to  say  why  they  are  so  arranged,  and  for 
what  "  youth  "  the  deed  is  done. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M JULES  LEMAlTRE  is  always  good  reading,  whether -we 
•  do  or  do  not  take  the  very  high  view  of  his  critical 
faculties  which  was — good-naturedly,  we  hope — opposed  here 
some  time  ago.  And  his  theatrical  impressions  are  not  the  worst 
of  his  work,  though  there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  strictly  theatrical 
criticism  in  them,  the  drama,  and  not  the  actors  or  the  theatre, 
being  usually  his  subject  of  interest.  Those  persons  who  have 
chiefly  delighted  in  his  litterature  personnelle  may,  perhaps,  find 
less  of  their  favourite  buttonholing  in  this  (i)  than  in  previous 
volumes;  for,  however  stoutly  he  may  argue  to  the  contrary,  the 
censures  of  M.  Brunetiere  and  others  seem  to  have  rather  had 
the  effect  of  "  drying  his  vein,"  as  was  said  (M.  Lemaitre  will  not 
think  the  comparison  a  bad  compliment)  of  Corneille.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  think  that  his  article  on  his  own  play,  Revoltee,  is  very  happy, 
for  a  tour  de  force  of  that  kind  must  be  fort  and  tres  fort,  or  it  is 
nothing.  And,  without  subscribing  to  the  extravagant  eulogies  of 
Henri  111  et  sa  cour.  which  have  sometimes  been  uttered — cbiefly, 
it  would  seem,  in  order  to  disparage  Hernani — we  certainly  think 
that  M.  Lemaitre  is  unjust  in  his  censures  of  it — unjust  in  no 
very  different  way  from  that  frequent  injustice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arnold  which  consisted  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  "  historic 
estimate."  Again,  in  the  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  plays 
of  Theodore  Barriere,  the  defects  of  the  personal,  untempered  or 
too  little  tempered  by  the  historic,  judgment  appear  remarkably. 
Les  jocrisses  de  V amour,  with  its  satire  on  sentiment,  appeals  to 
M.  Lemaitre  directly,  and  he  "  extasiates  himself "  over  it.  But 
when  he  comes  to  Lea  Jilles  de  marbre,  "  cela  lui  semble  presque 
imbecile."  And  most  imbecile  of  all  seems  to  him  the  once 
celebrated  Besgenais.  "  Cela  etait  de  l'esprit  il  y  a  trente- 
six  ans  !  Pauvres  nous !  "  cries  M.  Lemaitre.  Now  we  shall 
own  that,  as  we  read  these  words  of  his,  a  sort  of  terror 
came  over  us,  and  we  put  up  a  prayer  for  him  and  for  our- 
selves (which  in  the  liturgy  of  this  particular  goddess  it  is 
never  safe  to  omit)  to  Nemesis  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  having 
accustomed  ourselves  for  some  years  to  look  at  things  with  the 
detachment  which  comes  of  a  good  deal  of  study  of  literature 
historically,  we  can  perceive  a  M.  Jules — 'a  third  M.  Jules — 
saying  very  much  the  same  thing  of  M.  Lemaitre  in  1925.  The 
journalist  who  prattles,  who  has  fougue,  and  esprit,  and  cynicism, 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Paris  of  his  day,  and  a  mixture  of 
buttonholing  and  literature,  who  is  he  that  he  shall  profane  the 
graves  of  his  grandfathers  ?  And  M.  Lemaitre,  who  is  clever 
enough  in  all  conscience,  partly  sees  this.  It  is  terrible.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  commend  the  story  of  M.  Sarcey's  corruption 
and  fall  by  a  slice  of  cake  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Moliere  as 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  read,  and 
about  as  like  the  sickening  compound  of  twaddle  and  impertinence 
which  our  own  gutter  journalists  of  the  personal  kind  would 
turn  out  on  the  occasion  as  Tell  or  Hofer  was  like  one  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  Yahoos.  We  are  one  with  M.  Lemaitre,  again, 
in  some  capital  remarks  which  he  makes  about  the  work  of 
the  glorious  triad  of  Meilhac-IIalev'y-Ofl'enbach,  and  he  cannot 
praise  "  Gyp "  too  much  for  us.  But  his  criticism,  and  still 
more  his  remarks,  on  M.  de  Gramont's  Itolande,  seem  to  us 
to  bring  him  rather  close  to  M.  Ohnet ;  for  saying  which  M. 
Lemaitre  will  perhaps  try  to  have  our  lives.  Yet  we  thank  him 
much  for  a  very  pleasant  book,  and  only  express  a  mild  wonder- 
ment that  he  should  attribute  a  certain  series  of  scientific  experi- 
ments recorded  by  Master  Francis  Rabelais  to  Pantagruel  instead 
of  to  his  respected  father.  0  M.  Jules  Lemaitre !  is  it  worthy 
of  a  French  critic  not  to  know  his  Rabelais  ?  Refuse  to  learn 
English,  if  you  like;  quote  Shakspeare,  and  give  hardy  judg- 
ments on  him  in  translations  ;  ignore,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
every  modern  language  and  literature  except  French  ;  but  at  least 
know  that,  at  least  do  not  commit  errors  horrific  and  damnable 
in  it.  For,  not  only  was  it  not  Pantagruel,  but  Gargantua,  whose 
esprit  merueilleux  was  discovered  by  his  invention,  after  a  truly 
Baconian  process,  of  the  best  medium  for  a  special  purpose  ;  but 
Epistemon,  Pantagruel's  governor,  would  never  have  allowed  it ; 

(1)  Impressions  de  thijdtre.  Par  Jules  Lemaitre.  Quatrieme  se'rie. 
Paris  :  Lecine  et  Oudin. 


and  Pantagruel's  own  nature  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to 
such  experiments,  even  dans  son  ieune  cage.  So  that  the  mis- 
quoter,  unless  we  misunderstand  his  reference  strangely,  has  not 
only  misquoted  a  passage,  but  shown  ignorance  of  a  whole  book. 
"  O  Monsieur  Jules  Lemaitre !  this  is  very  sad  to  find." 

Three  numbers  of  M.  Jouaust's  delightful  reprints  of  classics  (2) 
are  before  us,  and  we  are  almost  driven  to  say  "  Buy  !  buy  !  " 
like  antique  butchers.  The  official  reclame  of  the  first  says: — 
"  On  n'achete  plus  aujourd'hui  de  Voltaire  complet."  We  hope 
this  is  not  true.  "  On  ne  lit  plus,"  &c,  we  fear,  is  true.  By 
trusting  M.  Bengesco  we,  who  may  perhaps  boast  of  knowing 
something  of  our  "  Voltaire  complet,"  can  assure  both  readers 
and  buyers  that  they  will  not  go  wrong.  We  spoke  some  time 
ago  of  the  first  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Julie  (3),  "  ou,"  as  it 
might  be  said  in  the  famous  old  words,  "  l'art  d'amours  est 
toute  enclose,"  if  only  Rousseau  had  been  more  of  a  gentleman 
and  less  of  a  valetudinarian  and  a  self-tormentor.  The  second 
part  now  appears,  and  is  worthy  of  the  first.  The  Contrat 
social  (4)  is  a  very  different  book,  though  not  perhaps  less 
interesting,  at  least  to  political  students.  It  is  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  democracy,  done  once  for  all,  unconsciously,  insur- 
passably.  This,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  is  not  the  view  of  M. 
Jean  Larocque.  For  our  part,  we  should  have  no  hope  of  an  in- 
telligent man  who  read  the  Contrat.  and  did  not  become  an 
ardent  Tory.    He  must  have  a  lesion  somewhere. 

Three  philosophical  books  of  interest  complete  our  list  for 
the  week.  We  have  still  to  ask  of  M.  Fouillee  (5),  who  is 
"  Stephen  Leslie  "  ?  The  inquiry  is  not  impertinent.  "  Stephen, 
a  Christian  name,"  says  M.  Fouillee  evidently  to  himself.  And 
"  clan,"  he  says,  and  "  Leslie,"  and  "  clearly  a  surname  " — which 
things  bear  on  L'avenir  de  la  metaphysique  more  than  at  first 
appears.  There  is  only  one  way  to  a  metaphysic,  and  since 
Mansel  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  even  Schelliug  in  Germany, 
folk  are  out  of  it.  M.  Guyau  (6),  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh 
under  M.  FouilleVs  own  guidance  in  many  books,  was  a  clever 
man,  but  not  a  philosopher.  M.  Bertrand's  book  (7)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  psychological  essays  of  some  interest,  especially  in  refe- 
rence to  Maine  de  Biran,  a  too-much  forgotten  person. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OCENES  from  a  Silent  World  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  is  the 
^  taking  title  of  a  series  of  papers  on  prison  life  recently  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Francis  Scougal  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The 
author  is  gifted  with  considerable  picturesque  power,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly moved  by  a  sincere  and  ardent  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
He  writes  with  genuine  eloquence  on  such  hackneyed  themes  as 
the  infallibility  of  human  judgment,  the  hindrance  to  the  full 
exercise  of  moral  and  religious  influence  on  criminals  within  the 
confines  of  prisons,  and  the  want  of  some  inflexible  standard  of 
measuring  moral  guilt  in  the  various  degrees  of  murder.  On 
certain  subjects,  such  as  the  present  system  of  prison  visitation, 
it  is  possible  to  go  far  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Scougal  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  the  main  argument  urged  in 
these  sketches  of  prison  experience  against  the  efficacy  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  deterrent.  The  proof  case  of  "  John  Butler " 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  capital  punish- 
ment did  not  deter  "  John  Butler  "  from  committing  murder  in  a 
fit  of  passion  under  great  provocation.  But  this  is  no  evidence 
whatever  against  the  general  deterrent  effect  on  the  community 
at  large.  That  is  an  influence  which  may  be  denied  but  cannot 
be  disproved.  On  one  subject  which  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  weak-eyed  sentiment  Mr.  Scougal  utters  no  uncertain  sound  when 
he  says  "The  risk  of  evil  influences  to  a  prisoner  within  the  jail 
has  been  greatly  overrated."  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  marked 
by  so  much  ability  and  sincerity  should  be  marred  by  a  tone  of 
sentimentality  and  appeals  to  the  public  that  tend  perilously  near 
claptrap.  In  one  case,  after  a  forcible  statement  of  facts,  Mr. 
Scougal  goes  out  of  the  way  to  depict  a  "  dramatic  situation,"  to 
give  a  finer  edge  to  his  pathos  by  portraying  the  interesting  "per- 
sonal appearance "  of  a  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  ridiculous  pic- 
ture of  the  burly  criminal  contrasted  with  the  "  small,  elderly 
gentleman  "  who  presided  at  the  trial.  This  sort  of  thing  should 
be  left  to  the  reporters  of  the  New  Journalism. 

If  not  altogether  true  to  its  title,  Auld  Scots  Ballants,  edited  by 
Robert  Ford  (Alexander  Gardner),  is  a  capital  collection  of  ballads 
and  poems  of  kindred  form.  It  comprises  genuine  ballads  and 
the  poetic  wares  of  the  vagrant  chapman  ;  old  ballads  such  as 
"  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  Helen  of  Kirkconnell,"  and  modern  ex- 
amples such  as  Hogg's  most  stirring  and  imaginative  poem,  "  The 
Witch  of  Fyfe."  Where  a  choice  of  versions  is  possible,  Mr. 
Ford  is,  so  far  as  we  have  consulted  the  book,  to  be  commended, 
as  in  "  The  Queen's  Marie  "  and  "  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  "  ; 
while  the  selection  of  chap  ballads  is  altogether  excellent.  In 

(2)  (Euvres  choisies  de  Voltaire.  Par  George3  Bengesco.  Paris: 
Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(3)  La  nouvetle  Helo'ise.  Deuxieme  partie.  Paris  :  Librairie  des  Biblio- 
philes. 

(4)  Du  contrat  social.    Par  J.  Larocque.    Paris :  Librairie  des  Biblio- 
philes. 

(5)  L'avenir  de  la  metaphysique.    Par  A.  Fouillee.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(6)  Education  et  heredite.    Bar  M.  Guyau.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(7)  La  p.iycltologie  de  1' effort.    Bar  A.  Bertrand.    Paris:  Alcan. 
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this  division  are  included  rare  and  notable  specimens  not  acces- 
sible to  the  general  reader,  such  as  the  delightful  "  Thrummy 
Cap  "  of  John  Burnes  or  Burness,  "  The  Blaeberry  Courtship,"  a 
charming  sample  of  popular  song,  and  the  quaint  yet  very  un- 
Chaucerian  "  Wife  of  Beith."  Mr.  Ford's  collection  is  a  book  for 
ballad-lovers  to  rejoice  in  as  a  companion.  It  is  handy  in  form 
and  compact  of  all  descriptions  of  popular  song,  compiled  apart 
from  any  very  lofty  critical  standard  of  poetic  excellence.  The 
introductory  notes  are  good  and  sufficient. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  versatility  must  long  since  have  ceased  to 
surprise  readers  of  his  multiform  and  multifarious  books.  In 
Falling  in  Love  ;  and  other  Essays  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  we  have 
a  number  of  papers,  originally  printed  in  sundry  magazines,  of  a 
scientific  cast,  in  which  the  "  science  ''  is  sweetened  to  the  taste 
of  the  numerous  section  of  the  public  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
little  science.  If,  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says,  science  is  "  dry  "  for 
most  people,  the  sweetening  process  will  certainly  be  found  agree- 
able to  the  general  taste.  There  is  very  little  disguise  about  it. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  treatment  is  dexterous,  his  style  light  and 
pleasant,  his  command  of  the  fields  of  science  extensive,  and  his 
resources  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  "  fairy-tales  of  science  "  admi- 
rable indeed.  The  result,  for  those  who  do  not  like  science  and 
champagne  as  "  dry  "  as  they  can  be  had,  is  a  bright  and  read- 
able book. 

Probably  every  one  interested  in  the  sonnet  and  its  literature 
is  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Samuel  Waddington  is  not  the 
oiiginator  of  the  title  A  Century  of  Sonnets  (George  Bell  &  Sons). 
Rossetti  thought  the  term  had  been  used  and  applied  by  some 
one.  Yet  Mr.  Waddington  says  he  cannot  discover  that  such  is 
the  case.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  rid  of  the  impression  that  the 
title  has  been  employed  once  or  twice  before.  Both  as  a  writer 
of  sonnets  and  an  authority  on  the  subject  Mr.  Waddington  has 
done  good  work.  The  present  collection  is  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  His  sonnets  possess  the  not 
common  distinction  of  clearness  of  expression.  They  reveal  also 
a  sense  of  form  and  an  avoidance  of  mere  sonority  of  language 
that  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  sonnets  of  the  day. 

Psalms  of  the  West  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of 
fluent  rhythmical  prose  in  the  form  of  philosophic  or  religious 
musings,  a  little  rhapsodical  at  times,  though  for  the  most  part 
strictly  meditative.    Here  is  a  Whitman-like  sample  (xlii.) : — 

I  love  the  common  things,  and  the  daily  journey  is  rich  in  stirring 
mystery. 

To  think  of  them  is  to  be  borne  on  a  current  of  rapture  ;  to  behold  the 
actual  aright  is  the  opening  of  the  ideal. 

It  is  in  this  fashion  that  we  are  compelled  to  feel  the  heavenly 
superiority  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  just  as  the  sublimity  of 
Genesis  is  vividly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  following  Psalm  on 
the  beginning  of  things  (xli.)  : — 

In  the  beginning  was  the  beginning  of  time,  and  in  the  boundless  dark- 
ness was  neither  space  nor  measure. 

Of  the  masses  of  world  there  wus  naught  ;  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  not,  there  was  no  perception. 

If  a  mind  had  arisen  to  see,  the  depth  of  silence  would  have  slain  it 
with  horror,  &c. 

Of  two  diverting  little  volumes  by  Mr.  W.  Beatty-Kingston 
that  appear  hand  in  hand,  as  it  were,  like  the  two  Dromios  on 
their  exit,  we  prefer  the  prose  sketches,  The  Chumplebunnys 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  to  the  verses,  My  "  Hansom"  Lays  (Chapman 
&  Hall),  though  there  is  plenty  of  humour  in  both.  The  drollery 
of  "  The  Chumplebunnys  "  and  "  Why  A.  P.  lives  in  Lodgings  "  is 
piquant,  indeed,  and  perfectly  individual.  Nothing  so  good  in  its 
vein  have  we  read  since  the  author  of  Up  the  Rhine  was  alive  to 
make  laughter  for  us.  The  Lays,  written  in  a  "  hansom,"  are 
often  '•  very  gay,  very  foolish,  indeed,"  as  the  concisest  of  critical 
judgments  has  it.  "A  Benevolent  Adulterator,"  "The  Four 
Noble  Burglars,"  "  The  English  Abroad,"  and  the  rest,  are  ex- 
tremely sprightly.  Appended  to  these  sportive  examples  are 
some  capital  translations  from  the  French  and  German,  with 
some  Roumanian  renderings  that  will  attract  readers  not  merely 
by  their  novelty. 

Mr.  Joseph  Irving's  very  useful  work  for  reference,  The  Annals 
of  Our  Time  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  kind  of  "  Diurnal  Register," 
fully  as  valuable  as  its  Annual  prototype,  is  brought  down  to  the 
Jubilee  celebration  in  the  new  volume  just  issued. 

Like  other  documents  that  offer  "  revelations "  of  a  nasty 
kind,  Ruby,  a  novel  by  Amye  Reade  (Authors'  Co-operative 
Publishing  Co.),  is  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  truth,  public 
morality,  and  so  forth,  though  public  morality  is  ill  served  by 
the  publication  of  one  of  the  most  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  offensive 
specimens  of  fiction  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country. 

Some  advance  sheets,  extremely  handsomely  got  up,  have  been 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  of  an  edition  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  of  certain  unpublished  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
which  will  make  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season. 
These  letters  are  addressed  to  his  godson  and  successor,  and  will 
fill  about  three  hundred  pages.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
book  with  much  interest,  and  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  ended  his  task  with  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  Chesterfield  than  he  began  it  with.  All,  or  almost  all, 
Chesterfield's  faults  were  superficial  ;  some  were  even  assumed ; 
his  merits  were  great  and  solid. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Frowde,  of  the  Clarendon  Press  and 
Oxford  Bible  Warehouse,  has  brought  out  a  new  set  of  "  Finger" 
Prayer-books,  about  the  size  of  a  Neapolitan  ice,  and  bound  in 
various  pretty  and  ingenious  fashions.    To  speak  truth,  some  of 


them — not  all — open  something  hardly  ;  but  that  is  almost  un- 
avoidable in  a  book  an  inch  wide.  For  portability  and  elegance 
they  are  admirable. 

We  have  received  the  new  volume,  the  forty-fourth  annual 
issue,  of  that  excellent  handbook  and  directory,  The  Lawyer's 
Companion  and  Diary,  1890  (Stevens  &  Sons). 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  new  editions  of  The  Animal 
Alkaloids,  by  A.  M.  Brown,  M.D.  (Hirschfeld) ;  Elements  of 
International  Law,  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  (Stevens) ;  Dr. 
Gneist's  History  of  the  English  Constitution,  translated  by  Philip 
A.  Ashworth  (Clowes  &  Sons) ;  On  the  Animal  Alkaloids,  by 
Sir  William  Aitken,  M.D.  (H.  K.  Lewis) ;  Laio  and  Practice  of 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  by  the  late  George  Browne, 
Q.C.,  and  L.  D.  Powles  (Sweet  &  Maxwell) ;  and  Vol.  XXVI. 
of  Bancroft's  Works — The  History  of  Utah  (San  Francisco  :  The 
History  Co.) 


With  reference  to  an  article  headed  "  Relics  of  War  "  (November  2, 
1889),  we  are  informed  that  the  Catalogue  quoted  from  errs  in 
saying  that  the  colours  of  the  20th  were  "  taken  at  Minden." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.-  Every  Evening  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henrj  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kale  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  B  >*  offic  e  (vir.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to  6.   Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.   Carriages  at  -1.  -  LYCEUM. 

COUVENIR  of  the  DEAD  HEART  at  the  LYCEUM.— 

^  PtCTURES  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Hawes  C.aven,  W.  Telbin  and  J.  Harker. 
CASSELL  &  CO.   To  be  had  everywhere.   Po*t  tree  from  L>  eeum  The.tre.    Price  lfl. 


LYRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 
Every  Evening  at  Eight,  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts  entitled  i  HE  RED 
HUSSAK,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  Stage  (.reduction  by  Charles  Harris. 
Box  Office  now  open.   Morning  Performance ever>  Saturday  at  2.30. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM.— The  most  fashionable,  popular,  and 
Belect  Entertainment  in  London.  Twice  daily  at  3  and  8.  Unrivuiled  Variety 
Entertainment,  in  addition  to  the  Cannibals  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Beekwith's  Swimmine 
Performances,  Che  remarkable  Ku^sian  Giantess  ;  the  World's  Champion  Athletes,  &C.  &c,  at 
intervale  during  the  day.   Open  IS,  clow  11.30. 

A  RTS  and  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION.— LAST  FORTNIGHT. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Regent  Street,  W.  OPEN,  DAILY  Ten  to  Six.  Admis- 
sion, la.  CLOSES  Saturday.  December 7. 

WALTER  CRANE.  1'retUtcnt.     ERNEST  RADFORD,  Secretary^ 

Q.ROSVENOR     GALLERY,     New    Bond  Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission.  Is — Ten  to  Six. 

GOLD  MED  A.L,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889. 

MUSGRAVE'S 
NEW  PATENT  "ULSTER"  STOVES. 

EFFICIENT  AND  RELIABLE  HEATERS. 

WILL  BURN  THE  ENTIRE  WINTER  WITHOUT  RELIGHTING. 
FREE  FROM  DUST  AND  ALL  UNPLEASANT  SHELL. 
EASILY  FIXED,  EASILY.  MANAGED.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

One  Hundred  Designs  and  Si/.es.    Deliv.  red  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUES  and  EST/  UA  TES  FREE. 

MUSGRAVE  &  CO.,  Limited,  97  NEW  BOND  STRKET,  I.OXDOX; 

40  DEANSGATE.  MANCHESTER  :  SIH  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS  ; 
ANN  STREET  IRONWORKS.  BELFAST. 
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TRADE-UNION  TYRANNY. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  parallel  disputes  between  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  and  the  Gas- Workers' 
Union  and  between  the  Maxiin-Nordent'elt  Company  and 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  may  serve  to  bring 
the  "  wages  "  question  to  a  crisis.  It  is  called  the  wages 
question  by  a  figure  of  speech ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  in  many 
cases  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  employers  of  labour 
on  one  hand  and  the  Union  wirepullers  on  the  other.  If 
one  wanted  to  define  the  disputes  named  accurately,  it 
could  not  be  better  done  than  by  saying  that  they  are  the 
very  reverse  of  the  kind  of  quarrel  sketched  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  his  letter 
to  the  Times  on  the  5th  of  this  month.  This  person  ends 
by  saying,  with  some  unction,  that  the  Society  has  "  no 
"  objections  to  the  Maxim- Nordenfelt  Company  or  any 
a  other  employer  being  masters  of  their  own  shops  ;  but  it 
"  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  Britain  when  the  workmen  of 
'•  this  country  give  up  the  right  of  combination  with 
"  their  fellows,  and  of  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
"  which  they  will  work  and  dispose  of  their  own 
u  labour."  We  need  not  question  the  Secretary's  grammar, 
since  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  clear.  It  is,  we  allow, 
true  that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  if  workmen  ceased  to  exercise  the  right  of  com- 
bination, and  became  so  incredibly  careless  as  not  to  care  on 
what  terms  they  sold  their  labour.  Nothing,  that  we  can 
see,  would  be  gained  by  the  permanent  fall  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population  into  a  state  of  idiocy.  Their  work  would 
suffer  in  every  way,  which  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  community.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  this 
right  which  is  in  question,  but  quite  another  thing. 

What  the  Gas- Workers'  Union  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  are,  in  fact,  fighting  for  is  not  the 
right  of  workmen  to  combine  with  their  fellows  and  sell 
their  work  as  they  please,  but  the  right  of  a  couple  of  com- 
mittees to  dictate  to  a  large  body  of  workmen  what  terms 
they  will  accept.  The  Gas- Workers'  Union  threaten  a 
>triko  because  a  thousand  workers  have  made  a  contract 
with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  This  Com- 
pany, arguing,  as  we  take  it,  that  it  is  worth  while  paying 
something  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  body  of  work- 
men, has  offered  very  good  terms  as  to  share  in 
profits  and  hours  of  work  to  those  of  its  men  who  will  make 
a  yearly  agreement.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  terms  are 
good  terms.  In  fact,  a  thousand  men  have  already  accepted 
them.  The  Union,  however,  sees,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
sees  wrong,  that  the  yearly  engagement  and  all  it  implies 
will  seriously  diminish  its  power  over  the  men.  It  has  there- 
fore announced  that  it  will  call  its  men  out,  and  as  far  as 
it  can  will  suspend  the  lighting  of  South  London,  unless  the 
Company  not  only  tears  up  its  agreement,  but  dismisses 
the  thousand  "  blacklegs"  who  have  accepted  it.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  again,  does  not  like  piece- 
work, and  has  announced  that  it  also  will  call  its  men 
out  unless  this  form  of  contract  for  labour  is  given 
up  by  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt  Company.  It  is  not  denied 
that  many  workmen  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  Com- 
pany's terms.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  wages  dispute  so- 
called  in  its  crudest  form.  Two  Unions  are  simply  trying 
to  dictate,  not  only  to  employers,  but  to  a  large  body  of 
workmen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  talk  of  calling  their 
men  out  much  as  a  government  might  speak  of  summon 
mg  the  Reservists.  In  all  probability  they  are  not 
exaggerating  their  powers.  From  recent  experience  it 
seems  certain  that  the  mass  of  workmen  who  belong  to  a 
I  nionliave  as  completely  forfeited  their  independence  as 
the  members  of  a  secret  society.  They  will  obey  their 
committee  meekly,  and  will  be  prepared  to  intimidate  those 


workmen  who  do  not  choose  to  submit  easily  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  this  or  the  other  "  executive."  It  is  a  state  of  mind 
not  peculiar  to  workmen.  Political  parties  which  hand 
their  conscience  over  to  revered  leaders  are  in  much  the 
same  state.  So  are  Secretaries  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment who  cannot  see  the  organized  intimidation  which  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  or  Chief  Commissioners  of  Police,  who  think  it 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  wait  for  a  riot  before  recogniz- 
ing the  possibility  of  rioting.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  nerve- 
less cowardice  of  the  time  which  reduces  the  rank  and  file 
to  the  moral  condition  of  sheep,  and  makes  distinguished 
persons  run  about  begging  every  one  who  is  threatened 
to  surrender  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  be  fleeced  to  spare 
their  neighbours  annoyance.  In  business  it  leaves  us  at 
the  mercy  of  little  committees,  whose  general  intellectual 
faculty  may  be  judged  of  by  the  pert  self-sufficiency  and 
cockney  smartness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers.  The  thing  will  work  its  own  remedy, 
as  other  follies  do,  after  it  has  caused  immense  loss  of  capital 
to  employers,  immense  loss  of  wages  to  the  employed,  and 
immense  damage  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  MANCHESTER. 

IF  there  is  ever  an  occasion  when  a  certain  disadvantage 
is  felt  by  the  controversialist  who  is  unable  to  sink  (in 
a  rather  felicitous  phrase  of  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's) 
"  below  the  level  of  average  gentility  and  education,"  that 
occasion  presents  itself  nowadays  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
makes  a  "  great  "  speech.  The  level  of  average  gentility 
and  education  which  we,  at  least,  always  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve enables  us  to  expatiate  upon  that  level  in  fancy,  and 
to  behold  from  its  terrace  in  successive  deeps  a  Tory  Mr. 
Labouchere,  a  Dissentient-Liberal  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  a  pack  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Yahoos  turned  Conservative, 
each  dealing  aiter  their  manner  with  the  discourses  de- 
livered in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  week.  We,  for  our  part,  cannot  attempt  to 
imitate  such  a  style  of  controversy  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  tags  of  the  French  stage,  that  about  the  "  irrepar- 
"  able  outrage  of  years,"  may  dispense  us  from  further  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  truth  and  courtesy.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that,  as  in  the  Southport  speech  the  other  day,  so  in 
the  Manchester  speeches  of  this  week,  the  oratorical  pre- 
sentation of  the  matter  has  almost  nothing  that  can  remind 
the  reader  even  of  the  Atrocity  speeches  of  thirteen  years 
ago,  much  less  of  the  addresses  which  succeeded  Mr. 
Gladstone's  "  unmuzzling  "  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier. 
To  generous  antagonists  it  must  always  be  painful  to  behold 
such  a  spectacle,  and  to  conscientious  ones  it  must  always 
be  difficult  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  argument  without 
dwelling  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  presentation.  But  the 
"dotages"  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (we  are  simply  adapting  the 
words  of  no  less  a  person  than  Drtdbn  on  no  less  a  person 
than  Jonson)  have  got  to  be  dealt  with  as  gently  as  duty 
will  permit,  as  thoroughly  as  duty  may  demand. 

Let  us  in  beginning  pay  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Even  he  had  to  confess,  and  did  confess,  that  he  and  his 
followers  had  perforce  abstained  for  the  most  part  from  hostile 
criticism  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Government. 
Even  he,  in  paying,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  tribute  to  the  support 
of  the  only  London  newspaper  of  repute  which  abides  by 
him,  said  little  or  nothing  about  Crete.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ill 
informed  about  foreign  politics,  and  his  judgment  is  worse 
than  his  information  ;  but  even  he  must  know,  and  evidently 
does  know,  that  if  ever  charges  were  hopelessly  shattered, 
those  of  the  Daily  Nevis  Correspondent's  against  the  Tnrks 
in  Crete  have  been.    lie  must  know  that,  whatever  new 
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evidence  may  turn  up,  the  furnishers  of  this  particular 
evidence  are  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge  of 
evidence  in  Europe  as  either  sheer  fabricators  or  else  persons 
who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  words.  And,  accordingly, 
though  he  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  say  much,  he  said 
practically  nothing.  Of  Armenia  he  could  say  something, 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  over  and  over  again,  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  in  Armenia  and  towards  Armenia  has 
been  foolish  in  the  extreme.  But  as  to  anything  else  he  said 
little  or  nothing,  and  this  is  of  itself  a  pretty  strong  testimony 
that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  As  to  the  bye-elections, 
we  may  be  excused  from  commenting  much  upon  that  subject. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  anticipated  the  effect  of  his  own  words 
in  a  magazine  article,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  lie  and 
his  followers  know  thoroughly  well  that  no  inference  of  the 
slightest  value  this  way  nor  that  can  be  drawn  from  bye- 
elections,  or  from  municipal  elections,  or  from  anything  of 
the  kind.  We  do  not  say  this  ourselves  in  any  kind  of 
exultation  ;  for  the  "  incalculableness  "  of  the  constituencies 
is  a  serious  evil.  But  incalculable  they  are,  and  the  results 
of  a  general  election  to-morrow,  next  year,  three  years 
hence,  will  depend  partly  on  the  questions  which  happen 
at  the  moment  to  be  before  the  electorate,  and  partly  on 
the  work  done  in  each  more  or  less  immediately  before  the 
day  of  election. 

The  real,  however,  or  at  least  the  main,  interest  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  is  the 
interest  of  seeing  how  much  further  on  the  downward  road 
he  will  go.  As  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  play  which  unneces- 
sarily sensitive  persons  think  is  not  Shakspeare's,  offers  "  to 
"  lop  a  member  off  and  give  it "  to  the  demon  who  is  back- 
ward in  assisting  her,  so  Mr.  Gladstone  has  constantly  to 
make  some  fresh  sacrifice  of  the  kind.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  sacrifice  was  handsome.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitude  towards  Scotch  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  has 
always  been  particularly  interesting  to  students  of  his 
political  peculiarities.  To  a  person  of  what  are  b'lieved 
to  be  (if  he  has  any  left)  Mr.  Gladstone's  conscien- 
tious ecclesiastical  and  religious  beliefs,  Disestablishment  in 
Scotland  can  per  se  offer  no  terrors.  The  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  cannot  be,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes, 
the  true  Church  of  that  country,  even  if  it  is  a  true  Church 
at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  very  large 
number,  and  still  has  a  certain  number,  of  levoted 
adherents  who  hold  that  the  "  Kirk"  is  a  true  Church,  and 
the  true  Church  of  Scotland.  Hence  many  hesitations.  As 
to  Wales  Mr.  Gladstone's  hesitations  have  been  much 
more  i*ecent  and  interesting,  and  even  more  easily  explicable. 
The  Church  in  Wales  is  a  true  Church,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  neither  the 
recent  arguments  for  Scotch  nor  the  old  arguments  for  Irish 
Disestablishment  apply  to  it  in  the  very  least.  Not  only  is 
there  no  such  flaw  of  title  as  was  urged  in  each  of  the  other 
cases,  but  there  is  no  rival  body  which  actually  stands  even 
as  the  Free  Kirk  in  Scotland  does,  much  less  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland  did,  towards  the  Establish- 
ment. In  Wales  the  question  is  one  merely  and  purely  of 
political  bargain.  "  Will  so  many  persons  give  me  their 
"  votes  if  I  yield,  and  withhold  them  if  I  am  staunch?" 
The  calculations  have  satisfied  Mi'.  Gladstone,  and  he  has 
yielded.  It  is  now  time  (though  so  short  a  time  ago  as  the 
summer  of  this  year  it  was  not)  "that  Parliament  should 
"  consider"  whether  it  will  pay  the  consideration  necessary 
to  keep  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  steady  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  whether  it  will  not. 

Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  thought  that  i  bis  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  him.  There  was  □  ithing 
about  an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  nothing  about  the  present 
meaning  of  Home  Rule.  The  disappointment  whi  li  his 
followers  have  in  effect  shown  at  his  speeches,  the  apparent 
necessity  which  seems  to  have  been  felt  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  "drop  in  "  and  (without,  of  cours  least 
expectation  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  speech, 
or  intention  of  making  one)  doing  a  little  "  rousing  "  to 
counteract  the  deadly  lively  effect  of  his  great  leader's 
eloquence,  the  elaborate  artifice  of  Sir  James  Kitson  to  get 
a  cheer  out  of  the  name  Gladstone  in  a  new  collocation  : — 
all  these  things,  little  and  jjreat,  show  the  real  effect  of  these 
Manchester  addresses.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  behind  him  a  very  considerable  party 
which  has  gained  in  recklessness  what  it  has  lost  in  brains. 
He  is  almost  finally  disembarrassed  from  the  i  -\  ••• 

addressing  the  reason  of  any  of  his  followers,  most  of  them 
not  possessing  that  inconvenient  faculty,  while  those  who 
do  have  set  it   unreservedly  at  his  disposal.      He  ran 


appeal  to  "  predatory  instincts,"  to  the  love  of  destruc- 
tion, to  the  natural  willingness  of  those  who  have  axes  to 
grind  to  lend  a  hand  to  turn  the  grindstone.  He  can  still 
command  much  of  that  personal  devotion  which,  like  all 
personal  devotions,  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who  do 
not  feel  it.  But  it  must,  we  think,  be  unquestionable  now, 
if  it  was  at  all  questionable  before,  that  he  has  lost  much  of 
the  chief  motive  power  of  all  his  former  successes — the 
resistless  rush  of  his  discourse,  and  the  inexhaustible  in- 
genuity of  his  casuistry.  The  dreaxy  ki/rielle  about  Mitchels- 
town  and  Mandeville,  Kinsella  and  Killeagh,  faintly 
refreshed  with  a  little  Father  McFadden,  does  not  show 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  force  less  than  the  verbiage  about 
the  elections  and  the  juggling  with  social  questions,  on 
which  no  decided  sound  was  given,  show  the  loss  of 
ingenuity.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  strange  if  it 
had  not  been  so  ;  for,  after  all,  the  outrage  of  years  is  irre- 
parable. But  in  that  case  why  display  it  unnecessarily  1 
It  is  in  a  way,  no  doubt,  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  a  man  all 
but  eighty  years  old,  who,  with  whatever  loss  of  energy, 
has  still  energy  enough  to  promise  the  overthrow  of  some 
of  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and,  with  whatever  loss 
of  astuteness,  has  still  astuteness  enough  to  avoid  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  overthrow  of  more  than  seems  necessary 
for  the  immediate  purpose.  But  whether  the  spectacle  is 
as  reverend  as  it  is  wonderful  is  a  question  to  which  it 
would  be  painful,  and  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  to  give 
the  obvious  answer. 


JUMBIES. 

ANEW  and  attractive  field  for  cocoa-growing  and 
psychical  research  is  the  pleasant  isle  of  Grenada 
within  the  Spanish  Main.  "  Such  a  place  for  lougarous, 
"  I'll  never  see  again,"  the  Researcher  may  cry,  as  this 
agreeable  West  Indian  possession.  Mr.  Hesketh  Bell 
has  written  an  amusing  and  rather  rambling  book  on  the 
subject,  named  Obeah  (Sampson  Low),  and  has  collected 
modern  and  ancient  instances  of  high  curiosity.  We  need 
not  linger  over  the  primeval  Grenadan  method  of  protect- 
ing property  by  dint  of  magic  and  spells.  This  is  the  only 
method  that  keeps  Quashee's  hands  from  picking  and  steal- 
ing plantains,  but  this  plan  is  of  no  use  with  Socialists,  as 
yet.  When  they  have  brought  the  general  level  cf  intel- 
lect down  to  Quashee's  standard,  then  tabu,  and  ghostly 
serpents,  and  bags  full  of  every  kind  of  bones  and  shells 
will  recover  their  magical  efficacy.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  waiting.  The  crude  magic  of  the  Obeah  men  and 
women  chiefly  depends  on  the  old  sympathetic  theory, 
the  belief  in  the  essential  qualities  of  accidental  analogies. 
A  good  deal  of  darker  business  is  done  in  poisons,  which 
seem  to  grow  thickly  in  every  tropical  forest.  Obeah 
men  do  a  roaring  trade.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Bell's,  a 
French  Catholic  priest,  once  recovered  a  great  deal  of 
gold  coin  from  a  hiding-place  in  the  thatch  of  a  dead 
conjurer,  and,  with  a  reluctant  heart,  sent  the  money  to 
the  Government,  as  the  wizard  had  no  heirs.  But  far 
more  interesting  than  the  gross,  palpable  frauds  and  foolish 
spells  of  these  magicians  are  the  extraordinary  things 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whites,  they  can  really  do. 
Now  the  beliefs  of  even  educated  Europeans  easily  -  go 
"  Fantee"  when  settlers  have  lived  long  in  the  society  of  a 
superstitious  race.  We  cannot  rely  on  them  to  keep  clear  of 
native  follies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  legends 
of  the  whites  have  a  certain  historical  curiosity.  Mr. 
Savage,  an  American  minister,  has  opened  a  discussion  on 
"  Spiritualism  "  in  the  Forum,  and  tells  a  few  anecdotes  of 
personal  experience  which  are  odd  enough,  and  others 
which  may  be  pretty  easily  explained  on  obvious  natural 
principles.  The  most  interesting  are  those  in  which  Mr. 
Savage,  as  he  believes,  was  present  at  queer  vagaries  on 
I  he  part  of  furniture  and  other  inanimate  objects.  These 
jumped  about  as  if  possessed;  and  the  stories  of  similar 
performances  by  dint  of  Obeah  form  part  of  the  same  impo- 
sition, or  of  similar  phenomena.  Mr.  Bell's  Catholic 
priest  is  responsible  for  the  following  example,  though  his 
anecdote,  like  "  what  the  soldier  said,"  is  not  evidence.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Trinidad  to  take  a  parish  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a 
small  cottage,  with  an  old  Obeah  woman  and  her  little  girL 
it,  was  hoped  that  he  would,  at  least,  make  the  old  woman 
go  to  church.  That  was  not  exactly  what  happened.  The 
Fady  lived  in  the  "but"  of  the  house,  the  priest  in  the 
"  ben,"   and   she  could   only  come  out  into  the  optn 
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air  by  way  of  a  door  leading  into  the  room  of  the  holy 
man.  Her  own  room  was  crowded  with  heavy  articles  of 
Creole  furniture,  such  as  "  a  tremendous  four-poster  and  a 
"  portentous  mahogany  wardrobe."  The  priest  went  to 
bed  on  the  first  night  of  his  tenancy,  but  was  disturbed  by 
a  droning  incantation  which  the  witch  kept  chanting  in 
her  own  room.  At  last  he  fell  asleep  ;  he  slept  well,  rose, 
dressed,  and  never  heard  a  sound  from  the  old  woman's 
room.  A  chair  which  he  had  set  against  her  door  was  in 
situ ;  he  knocked,  no  answer.  He  entered  and  found  the 
room  literally  empty,  swept  and  garnished.  Old  woman, 
child,  four-poster,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  "  plenishing  "  had 
vanished,  and  never  were  seen  or  heard  of  more.  The 
priest  says  no  man  could  have  moved  the  wardrobe,  and 
the  noise  made  in  the  "  flitting  "  would  have  wakened  the 
sleepers  of  Ephesus.  The  "but,"  the  witch's  room,  had 
only  two  small  windows.  How  was  it  done?  The  intelli- 
gent author  of  Dodo  and  I  may  say  that  witch,  four- 
poster,  and  child,  and  wardrobe  were  all  "  disintegrated," 
and  so  disappeared,  to  be  reconstructed  elsewhere.  That 
the  priest  was  "hocussed,"  and  slept  sounder  than  he 
knew,  or  that  the  priest,  like  Herodotus's  scribe  with  his 
"  Krophi  and  Mophi,"  was  amusing  himself  at  Mr.  Bell's 
expense,  is  the  only  orthodox  explanation.  But  Mr. 
Sayack,  in  the  Forum,  may  suggest  a  theory  much  more 
marvellous  if  he  pleases.  The  old  lady  was  a  "  psychic," 
who  could  make  furniture  jump. 

A  French  Catholic  priest — the  same  gentleman,  we  pre- 
sume—told Mr.  Bell  another  tale  as  odd.  It  was  in 
Trinidad.  A  pair  of  planters  were  living  in  a  small  two- 
voomed  house,  "  with  no  ceiling  but  the  roof  above  them." 
They  had  been  sitting  outside  till  it  was  dark  ;  when  they 
entered  stones  were  simply  rained  on  them  from  above. 
The  priest  went  with  them,  carrying  a  lantern.  The  light 
stopped  the  rain  of  stones ;  but  when  the  wind  blew  it  out 
they  fell  more  heavily  than  ever.  The  moment  that  the 
light  was  kindled  the  shower  ceased.  They  collected  the 
stones,  piled  them  outside,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the 
lantern  burning.  By  way  of  experiment,  the  priest  blew  it 
out,  and  instantly  the  cataclysm  of  stones  returned.  The 
stones  did  not  belong  to  the  district.  The  following  night 
saw  the  same  game  repeated,  and  then  it  ceased.  Of  course 
this  sort  of  thing  is  familiar  in  stories  like  the  <;  Devil  of 
*  Glenluce,"  in  Sinclair's  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered 
(1681).  The  local  explanation  probably  is  that  Jumbies  did 
it,  and,  of  course,  Jumbies  are  Spooks.  That  Quashee  did  it, 
somehow,  is  more  plausible ;  but  why  or  how  he  did  it,  and 
why  he  left  off,  remains  a  mystery.  Whoever  the  agent, 
his  deeds  are  of  the  darkness.  But  he  is  nothing  to  the 
little  girl  in  St.  Lucia.  One  day  her  lady  mother  was  told 
that  it  was  raining  in  the  little  girl's  bedroom.  Raining  it 
literally  was !  The  floor  was  soaking,  umbrellas  had  to  be 
unfurled,  and  the  shower  followed  the  little  child  into  the 
room  where  she  was  removed,  while  it  ceased  in  her  own 
room.  She  was  taken  into  the  garden,  where  rain  was 
wanted.  Nothing  happened,  but  it  (whatever  it  may  have 
been)  rained  whenever  she  came  under  a  roof.  The  attack 
only  lasted  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  this  tale  Mr.  Bell 
emphatically  "  sees  "  Mr.  Savage,  and  "  goes  one  better." 
Turning  to  history,  he  eclipses  even  his  own  marvels 
by  a  story  of  a  witch,  a  captured  negress,  who  stopped  a 
ship  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  performed  many  other 
miracles.  Where  is  Robert  Elsmere  now  %  He  has  only 
to  read  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  Isles  d'Amerique,  by  the 
Pere  Labat,  and  he  will  see  that  water-melons  locked  up  in 
a  box  can  yet  be  eaten  by  an  Obeah  woman  or  by  the 
dumbies  at  her  command.  She  was  set  on  shore ;  and  then 
the  ship  went  on  all  right,  and  people  only  ate  melons  in 
the  usual  way,  not  "  with  alien  lips."  The  climate,  scenery, 
and  Jumbies  of  Grenada  are,  in  short,  so  charming  and 
satisfactory,  and  Obeah  is  such  a  pleasing  alternative  to 
strikes,  that  many  will  envy  Mr.  Bell  his  unrivalled 
opportunities. 


THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  WELSH  CLERGY. 

rPHREE  letters  written  for  the  Guardian  by  Mr. 
-L  Prothero  have  just  been  republished  in  pamphlet  form. 
In  this  shape  they  may  be  had  for  a  few  pence,  and  they 
are  a  cheap,  efficient  aid  to  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  origin,  character,  and  effect  of  a  most  unjust  and  cruel 
agitation. 

The  anti-tithe  movement  in  Wales  has  its  connexions 
with  the  Irish  anti-rent  conspiracy,  but  differs  from  it  in 


several  particulars.  The  Hibernian  agitation  was  promoted 
by  and  has  nourished  upon  a  mixture  of  patriotic  animosity 
and  profit ;  the  Welsh  upon  a  combination  of  religious 
animosity  and  gain.  Apart  from  original  essentials,  violence 
has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  one,  cant  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  other  considerable  difference,  though 
we  might  add  that  if  the  Irish  agitation  was  spiced  from 
the  beginning  with  race-hatred,  the  Welsh  movement  has 
been  inflamed  by  a  heavy  dram  of  political  strong  drink. 
It  is  very  largely  a  Dissenting  movement ;  and  it  is  un- 
happily true — not  of  Wales  alone,  but  of  Wales  especially — 
that  Nonconformity  has  exchanged  much  of  its  old  devo- 
tional fervours  for  political  ardour  and  the  bitterness  of 
political  partisanship.  For  the  rest,  the  direct  aim  of  the 
agitators  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  one  preached 
the  abolition  of  rent,  the  other  preached  the  abolition  of 
tithe  dues  ;  and  tithe  is  rent  under  another  name. 

It  appears,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  agitation 
the  first  impulse  came  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Davitt's  concern 
for  the  nationalist  and  property  tribulations  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  is  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  him  from 
stirring  up  strife  elsewhere ;  and  a  few  years  ago  he  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  gallant  little  Wales  to  rebellion  on 
behalf  of  the  three  F's.  He  did  not  prosper  much,  having 
taken  the  wrong  road  to  success.  But  native  agitators 
knew  of  the  better  way  that  lay  alongside  of  it,  though  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Davitt's  observation.  The 
Liberationists  had  long  been  at  work  with  their  propaganda 
of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment ;  and  it  was  at  once 
perceived  that,  though  the  proposed  combination  against 
rent  failed,  even  when  associated  with  heroic  appeals  to 
national  sentiment,  an  attack  on  tithe-rent  charges  under 
cover  of  religious  zeal  would  probably  succeed.  It  was  no 
miscalculation.  The  Welsh  farmers  were  quite  as  willing  as 
the  Irish  to  keep  back  a  part  of  their  rent,  when  that  excel- 
lent substitute  for  patriotic  motive — religious  scruple — was 
advanced  to  account  for  its  retention.  Besides,  the  Welsh 
agitation  was  begun  during  a  spell  of  "hard  times."  Wales 
has  long  been,  and  is  still,  a  prosperous  country  for  agricul- 
turists. No  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  so  little 
affected  by  agricultural  "  depression."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
felt  rather  keenly  in  1884-6  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Prothero  tells 
us,  the  fall  in  prices  was  the  opportunity  of  the  agitators. 
Then  the  anti-tithe  movement  was  pushed  with  such  vigour 
that  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  hostility  to  the  extortions 
of  an  "  alien  church  "  (alien  since  when  ?)  could  soon  be 
announced.  But  the  spontaneity  took  some  exertion  to  get 
it  well  aflame.  The  press,  the  Methodist  pulpits,  the  chapel 
organizations,  were  all  at  work  at  once ;  being  vigorously 
assisted  by  Board  schoolmasters,  deacon-farmers,  and  much- 
concerned  small  freeholders,  and  helped  not  only  by 
itinerant  agitators  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  by  "  house- 
"  to-house  visitation  by  Calvinistic  Methodist  deacons." 
Local  branches  of  the  Anti-Tithe  League  were  established, 
with  the  chapel,  the  politician,  the  preacher,  the  investor, 
and  the  vernacular  press  to  sustain  them.  The  investor, 
we  have  said,  for  it  appears  that  "  chapels  in  country  dis- 
"  tricts  are,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  words,  commercial 
"  enterprises.  That  is  to  say,  numbers  of  the  farmers  have 
"  invested  their  savings  in  them.  To  destroy  the  organ- 
"  ization  of  the  Church  is  to  improve  the  value  of  invest- 
"  ments  which  its  continued  progress  threatens  to  depre- 
"  ciate."  How  should  such  an  agitation  fail  to  prosper  ? 
Prosper  it  did,  favoured  by  political  rancour,  falling  prices, 
private  greed,  immunity  for  lawlessness,  the  instigations  of 
genuine  religious  sentiment  (for  of  course  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it),  the  ignorance  of  many  tithe-payers  as 
to  the  ground  of  their  obligations,  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  victims  of  the  agitation. 

Before  we  look  at  the  misery  inflicted  upon  these  unhappy 
men,  let  us  glance  at  the  excuse  for  its  infliction.  The 
excuse  is  religious  or  sectarian  scruple,  and  a  conscientious 
belief  that  tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  common  uses  of 
religious  teaching  and  general  education.  Well,  the  money 
being  retained,  how  is  it  employed  and  what  is  its  destina- 
tion 1  The  answer  is  that,  withheld  from  the  ministers  of 
churches,  it  is  not  bestowed  on  the  chapel  ministers.  It  is 
kept  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  themselves.  "  While 
"  they  appropriate  to  their  own  use  many  thousands  of 
"  pounds  of  money  formerly  devoted  to  a  religious  object, 
"  they  permit  the  debt  upon  their  chapels  to  rise  from 
"246,926^.111  1878  to  323,1 18I.  in  1886;  and  allow  their 
"  contributions  to  the  Nonconformist  ministry,  to  the  Non- 
"  conformist  Missions,  to  the  Nonconformist  places  of 
"  worship,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  poor 
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"  to  decline  sensibly  and  materially."  We  may  safely  take 
Mr.  Prothero's  word  for  this,  for  he  shows  himself  at  all 
points  a  most  careful  and  fair-minded  inquirer.  As  for 
general  education,  take  this  in  illustration  : — A  local 
grammar-school,  supplying  the  very  education  to  which  the 
tithe  is  to  be  devoted  upon  the  principle  of  nationalization, 
is  asked  for  25  per  cent,  reduction,  while  the  local 
clergyman  is  only  asked  for  10  per  cent.  Besides,  "  lay 
"  and  clerical  tithes  are  equally  opposed.  Radical  laymen 
"  are  obliged  to  distrain  as  well  as  Welsh  clergymen, 
"  English  colleges,  or  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners." 

Enough  said  on  that  point ;  and  now  let  us  turn  to  the 
effects  of  this  most  selfish  and  corrupt  agitation  on  those 
who  are  made  to  suffer  from  it.  Widespread  misery  is  the 
result,  and  that  of  the  keenest  and  most  painful  character. 
But  perhaps  the  clergy  have  contributed  to  this  unhappy 
result  by  hard  insistence  on  their  dues  ?  It  is  not  so,  if 
what  Mr.  Prothero  tells  us  be  true ;  and  his  statements 
do  not  come  before  the  world  for  the  first  time  in  this 
pamphlet.  As  a  rule — indeed,  it  may  be  said  almost  uni- 
versally— the  clergy  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  con- 
sent to  tithe  reductions  of  from  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
in  some  cases,  in  most  to  ten  percent.,  in  others  to  seven,  or 
six,  or  five.  This  has  been  done  by  men  of  whom  few  are 
blessed  with  private  means,  while  most  are  poorly  paid ; 
and  it  has  been  done  in  favour  of  farmers  who,  "  in 
"  numerous  instances,  could  buy  them  up  over  and 
"  over  again."  The  landlords  have  made  no  such  reduc- 
tions, taken  generally.  Out  of  their  meagre  pay  the  clergy 
have  been  willing  to  spare  something,  and  not  a  little 
either,  to  meet  the  decline  in  prices  which  no  longer  afflicts 
their  still  obdurate  debtors.  But  that  did  not  satisfy ; 
and  tithe  (which  is  that  part  of  the  rent  that  has  to  be 
paid  to  somebody  who  is  not  the  landowner)  has  been  with- 
held altogether  to  an  enormous  extent.  To  illustrate  the 
losses  which  the  clergy  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  Mr. 
Prothero  prints  a  long  table  of  instances,  of  which  we  take 
the  first  half-dozen  (not  the  worst)  for  example  : — 

Tithe  due  last  Audit  Tithes  received 

•£101    9    3  £13    7  8 

95   o   6    13  13  9 

48   o   o    ...       ...       ...      12   o  o 

133   o   o    48    o  o 

158  12   9    19  14  9 

113  10   6    ...       ...       ...      42   9  1 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  many  cases  "  fixed 
"  charges  upon  the  living  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  money  received,  and  with  rates  and  taxes  leave  but  a 
"  narrow  margin."  Thus  one  clergyman  receives  861.  10s. ; 
of  that,  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office  takes  21L,  and  rates 
and  taxes  consume  nearly  28^.  So  goes  the  game,  the 
clergy  being  reduced,  notunseldom,  to  half-starvation.  Mr. 
Prothero  assures  us — and  we  can  see  for  ourselves  how 
likely  he  is  to  speak  the  truth — that  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  privations,  the  extreme  destitution,  the  mental  anxiety  to 
which  these  poor  gentlemen  are  reduced.  He  tells  of  one  with 
whom  he  passed  through  the  vicarage  garden  to  see  the 
church,  a  garden  overgrown  with  weeds  and  branches  of 
creepers.  The  vicar  walked  with  difficulty,  and,  on  the  way, 
apologized  for  the  condition  of  the  path  by  saying,  "  We 
"  hoped  to  receive  money  enough  to  get  it  cleared,"  and  for 
the  slowness  of  his  gait  by  the  remark,  "  I  really  do  not 
"  get  enough  to  eat."  Yet  this  man  was  at  that  very 
time  arranging  to  hold  additional  weekday  Mission  services 
during  the  winter  months.  We  read  of  another  poor 
parson  who  scarcely  ventured  into  the  village  because  he 
felt  so  acutely  his  debts  to  the  local  shops  ;  of  another  who 
sold  his  carpet  to  pay  his  way;  of  another  whose  son 
apologized  for  a  hearty  appetite,  saying,  "  We  have  had 
"  no  meat  at  home  for  weeks."  Of  yet  another  this  tale  is 
told.  When  he  was  already  impoverished  by  sickness,  his 
wife  died.  Ten  days  after,  he  was  informed  that  there  would 
be  no  more  payment  of  tithe.  He  had  no  money  left,  and 
none  was  expected  to  come  in.  Food  ran  short.  His  two 
daughters,  naturally  delicate,  fell  ill  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, and  died.  About  this  time  "  he  received  from  his 
"  parishioners  a  box.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  con- 
"  tain  a  collection  of  nameless  filth,"  and  on  the  top  was 
placed  the  message,  "  We  hear  you  are  starving ;  here  is 
"  food  for  you."  That,  however,  must  be  taken  a,s  an  occasional 
indulgence  in  ferocious  cruelty,  and  counted  for  no  more. 
Yet  Mr.  Prothero  says  that,  stripped  of  its  insulting 
savagery  and  its  pathetic  incidents,  the  story  "  accurately 
"  illustrates  the  condition  to  which  the  Welsh  clergy  are 
"  reduced."  At  best,  and  in  the  general,  the  condition  of 
these  poor  clergymen  is  pitiable.    Straitened  for  food  and 


clothing,  many  of  them  find  their  credit  exhausted  and 
their  friends  overdrawn  upon.  Their  boys  have  to  be 
taken  from  school,  their  insurances  have  to  be  dropped,  and 
some  have  succumbed  altogether  to  sickness  and  anxiety. 

But  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  a  state  of  things  which 
surely  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  the  less  as 
it  proceeds  altogether  from  organized  lawlessness  and  abso- 
lute wrong-doing.  As  to  the  remedy,  that,  too,  Mr. 
Prothero  discusses ;  and  we  perceive  that  he  is  in  favour 
of  transferring  direct  liability  for  tithe  rent-charges  from 
occupiers  to  owners.  That,  we  believe,  is  the  solution 
which  Lord  Selborne's  Committee  favours ;  but,  for  reasons 
that  appear  in  this  pamphlet,  it  will  not  suffice  alone.  One 
thing  is  certain — distraint  is  no  remedy.  Distraint  often 
costs  more  than  the  debt  amounts  to  ;  and  we  can  all  under- 
stand how  reluctant  a  clergyman  must  be  to  put  it  in 
operation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  piece  of  American  news  is 
the  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
reached  London  yesterday.  Since  the  death  of  General 
Grant,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Civil  War  who  could  be  described  as  having 
been  in  the  first  rank  of  the  actors  on  that  stage.  Among- 
them  he  was  at  one  time  the  most  conspicuous,  and  in  any 
fair  historical  estimate  he  will  always  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  the  most  able.  His  death 
breaks  the  last  link  which  even  feebly  connected  the  "  un- 
"  inspired  and  uninspiring  "  American  party  politician  of 
to-day  with  the  political  generation  of  Calhoun,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  Henry  Clay. 

In  the  present  condition  of  American  politics  it  is  no 
dispraise  of  the  President's  Message  that  it  should 
have  attracted,  as  the  telegrams  report,  "  only  moderate 
"  attention."  The  very  great  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  not,  as  some  Americans,  at  least,  are  aware,  altoge- 
ther unthreatened  by  possible  dangers.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  another  generation  can  pass  before  the  position  of  the 
negro  population  in  the  South  becomes  a  pressing  difficulty. 
Already  it  is  the  cause,  or  the  excuse,  for  acts  of  violence 
which  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country  with 
the  most  superficial  claim  to  be  considered  civilized.  The 
influence  of  the  Irish  vote  in  American  politics  is  already  a 
cause  of  trouble  and  discredit  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Republic.  Before  long  it  also  may  become  a  domestic 
danger  which  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  ignore.  But 
Americans  feel  a  profound  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
their  institutions,  and  are  so  little  directly  affected  by  the 
Federal  Government,  that  they  are,  perhaps  wisely,  unwill- 
ing to  do  anything  which  would  tend  to  hasten  a  crisis, 
even  though  they  may  believe  it  to  be  inevitable.  As  they 
enjoy  complete  immunity  from  external  dangers,  they  can 
afford  to  be  tranquil  even  in  the  actual  presence  of  internal 
difficulties.  Apart  from  the  largely  fictitious  excitement  of 
the  Presidential  election,  they  have  little  to  interest  them 
in  political  matters.  As  General  Harrison  is  as  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  he  can  afford  to  make  his 
Messages  insignificant.  On  the  approach  of  the  next  elec- 
tion he  may,  perhaps,  be  advised  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  predecessor,  and  publish  a  Message  which  will,  in  fact, 
be  a  party  manifesto.  It  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  trouble 
and  ingenuity  to  do  so  now.  His  party  do  not  want  it, 
and  his  opponents  might  profit  by  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  wisest  course  is  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 

General  Harrison  has  said  very  little.  His  references 
to  foreign  affairs  ai-e  characteristic.  The  brief  mention 
I  of  the  recent  Revolution  in  Brazil  and  the  Pan-American 
Congress  contains  only  an  assurance  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  commit  itself  to  nothing.  Even  the  some- 
what longer  notice  of  the  fishery  dispute  with  Canada 
amounts  in  substance  only  to  a  similar  assurance.  To  those 
who  do  not  understand  that  foreign  relations  are  of  no 
interest  to  Americans,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
use  of  for  electoral  purposes,  there  may  be  a  certain 
absurdity  in  the  comparison  between  President  Harrison  s 
brief  recognition  of  the  friendly  conduct  of  Canada,  and  the 
violent  language  used  about  a  year  ago  by  his  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine.  In  fact,  however,  the  in- 
consistency is  merely  superficial.  The  fishery  dispute  was 
made  much  of  just  before  the  last  presidential  election,  and 
it  may  become  of  value  as  the  next  approaches.  In  the 
interval  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  who  are  not  at  all 
!  interested  in  it,  will  be  content  to  sec  their  Government  leave 
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it  alone.  Unless  the  British  Government  is  induced  by  the 
Canadians  and  Columbians  to  press  for  a  settlement,  the 
President  will  be  quite  content  during  the  next  two  years 
or  so  to  acknowledge  that  "  Canada  has  administered  the 
"  fisheries  during  the  past  season  with  little  friction,"  and 
to  express  a  hope  that  all  existing  causes  of  difference  "  will 
"soon  be  equitably  adjusted."  A  harmless  promise  to  do 
whatever  is  proper  to  help  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  a  polite 
salute  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Congress,  and  a  cheerful  assurance 
that  difficulties  in  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  have  now 
been  removed,  complete  all  the  President  had  to  say  on 
foreign  affairs.  His  recommendation  that  "  the  number  of 
"  extraditable  offences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
"  States  "  should  be  increased  belongs,  except  in  the  order  of 
its  appearance,  to  the  domestic  portion  of  the  Message.  It 
is  not  from  this  side  of  the  water  that  the  difficulties  will 
come.  Such  a  treaty  as  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  would  have  been  welcome  enough  to  us,  even  if  it 
had  been  of  a  character  which  would  have  deprived  the 
United  States  of  the  valuable  services  of  a  diplomatist 
whom  they  have  thoaght  good  enough  to  represent  them  at 
the  capital  of  a  sister  American  Republic. 

The  pith  of  the  President's  Message  is  in  the  passage 
which  deals  with  the  financial  difficulty — the  only  really 
serious  one  which  presses  for  immediate  treatment  in  the 
States.  Even  this  has  no  great  gravity  for  the  moment, 
and  General  Harrison  could  afford  to  deal  with  it  as  to 
attract  only  moderate  attention.  The  position  of  the  State 
which  has  more  money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with  has 
its  difficulties  certainly,  but  they  are  not  very  troublesome. 
It  is  at  least  possible  to  let  them  stand  over  for  a  time  ; 
and  that  is,  in  substance,  what  the  President  asks  Con- 
gress to  do.  The  Federal  Government  has,  or  very  shortly 
will  have,  on  its  hands  a  surplus  of  about  twenty  millions 
sterling.  In  spite  of  almost  heroic  increase  of  the  pension- 
list,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  the  lavish  generosity  which  Con 
gress-men  have  displayed  towards  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  pay  and  allowances,  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture is  still  great  in  America.  Something  may  be  done  by 
building  a  fleet  of  warships,  and  another  fleet  of  steam- 
packets;  something  may  still  be  done  by  continuing  to 
grant  pensions  to  all  and  sundry  who  had  any  share,  how- 
ever indirect,  in  the  Civil  War.  But  when  all  has  been 
done  in  these  ways  which  American  politicians  feel  they 
can  safely  do — a  surplus  will  still  remain.  It  might  be  got 
rid  of  by  a  sufficiently  large  outlay  on  public  works  ;  on 
the  construction,  for  instance,  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
as  a  national  undertaking.  But,  although  Americans  are 
far  from  averse  to  lavish  outlay,  this  particular  method 
of  evacuation  will  hardly  be  permitted  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  put  far  too  much  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  one  party.  In  the  present  Congress 
the  Democrats  are  too  strong  to  allow  the  Republicans 
to  hope  to  set  up  such  an  immense  extension  of  the 
'•machine."  The  redemption  of  debt  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  resource,  but  now  all  that  part  of  it  which  can  be 
forcibly  redeemed  is  extinguished.  The  remainder  could 
only  be  wiped  off  by  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  market,  a 
process  which  forces  up  their  price.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
too,  whether  Americans,  who  understand  as  well  as  any 
people  the  value  of  an  absolutely  safe  investment  for 
trust  and  reserve  money,  wish  to  see  the  debt  wholly  re- 
deemed. There  remains,  therefore,  only  what,  at  the  first 
blush,  looks  like  the  easiest  of  all  methods — the  remission 
of  taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  about  the  most 
difficult  of  all  in  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  the  re- 
venue is  raised  by  Customs  duties  imposed  for  protective 
rather  than  for  revenue  purposes.  They  must  not  be  touched 
by  a  Republican  President  who  relies  on  the  Protectionists. 
Of  the  internal  revenue  a  large  part  is  raised  by  excise  on 
the  distilling  of  spirits,  and  that  could  not  be  removed 
without  creating  considerable  offence.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  burdened  by  a  surplus  which  is  a  "  dis- 
"  turbing  element  in  business,"  but  which  it  must  not  deal 
with  on  business  principles.  The  President  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  suggested  any  remedy,  good  or  bad.  He  remits 
the  question  to  Congress,  and  recommends  a  revision  of 
the  Customs  Tariff,  which  is  not,  however,  to  affect  its 
protective  character.  Obviously  these  are  no  resources 
at  all.  If  the  tariff  is  to  remain  protective,  it  will  remain 
as  it  is.  In  all  probability  the  immediate  difficulty  will  be 
tided  over  by  the  remission  of  some  internal  taxation  and 
further  outlay  on  the  navy.  This  is  not  a  cure,  only  a  pallia 
tive;  but,  after  all,  the  disease  is  not  of  so  painful  a  cha- 
racter that  the  United  States  cannot  bear  it  for  some  time 


longer  with  equanimity.  A  thorough  cure  cannot,  and  will 
not,  be  tried  until  one  party  has  a  decisive  superiority  in 
Congress  and  a  President  of  its  own  views.  At  present  the 
forces  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  decisive  action  of  any 
kind  is  not  to  be  expected.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  im- 
probable that  Congress  will  accept  Mr.  Window's  proposal 
to  repeal  the  Bland  Act.  It  is  true  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  serves  no  good 
end,  and  does  not  even  keep  up  the  price  of  the  metal.  But 
it  does  serve  the  interest  of  an  active,  resolute,  and  astute 
body  of  wirepullers,  who  will,  in  t  he  conflict  of  authorities 
made  possible  by  the  American  Constitution,  be  able  to 
obstruct  whatever  they  find  inconvenient.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  see  Mr.  Windom  succeed  easily  with  his 
Bill.  Neither,  however,  do  we  expect  to  see  the  silver 
interest  carry  that  "  free  coinage  "  Bill  which  would  enable 
all  debtors  to  pay  their  liabilities  in  a  debased  coinage. 


THE  PHILANTHROPIST  ON  THE  WAR-PATH. 

171 VERYBODY  seems  to  be  agreed  about  the  excellence 
of  Dr.  Barnardo's  motives,  and  what  everybody  seems 
to  be  agreed  about  is  of  course  always  true.  Even  the 
judges  who  are  called  upon  not  unfrequently  to  administer 
to  the  Doctor  what  Lord  Bramwell  would  call  a  "  good, 
"  sound  habeas  corpus  "  unite  in  testifying  to  the  purity 
of  his  irregular  proceedings.  'If  we  do  not  swell  the  chorus 
of  adulation,  it  is  not  because  we  are  prepared  to  charge 
Dr.  Barnardo  with  anything  worse  than  wrongheaded 
obstinacy  and  concealment  of  the  truth,  but  because  Dr. 
Barnardo  gets  at  least  as  much  flattery  as  is  good  for  him. 
It  is  natural  that  people  should  be  predisposed  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  keeps  Homes  for  destitute  children.  Benevo- 
lence, however  fussy,  and  charity,  however  intolerant, 
always  appeal  to  those  who  are  neither  gods  nor  beasts. 
But,  in  the  words  of  the  novel  quotation  recently  made  by 
Mr.  John  Burns,  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought,  as 
well  as  want  of  heart.  In  one  of  M.  Cdierbuliez's  novels 
the  hero  accuses  himself  to  his  employer,  a  mine-owner,  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  a  fatal  explosion  by  not  giving 
the  proper  directions  for  the  safety  of  the  mine.  The 
accusation  is  false,  and  made  to  screen  another  person,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  is  that  the 
employer  rejects  with  scorn,  as  a  plea  for  mercy,  the  courage 
and  assiduity  of  the  supposed  culprit  in  rescuing  the 
imprisoned  and  helping  the  wounded  after  the  acci- 
dent had  happened.  "  I  did  not  engage  you,"  he  says 
in  effect,  "  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour  in  an  emergency, 
"  but  to  be  ordinarily  careful  in  the  discharge  of  your 
"  duties."  The  remark  was  brutal  enough,  but  it  contained 
a  substratum  of  truth.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the 
world  would  be  better  for  less  generosity  and  more  justice. 
At  all  events,  Dr.  Barnardo,  as  the  Courts  will  soon  be 
tired  of  telling  him,  cannot  be  allowed  to  break  the  law  for- 
the  real  or  imaginary  benefit  of  children  whose  parents  are 
not  altogether  to  his  mind.  Here,  for  instance,  or  rather 
not  here,  but  probably  in  Canada,  is  Harry  Gossage,  whose 
mother  wishes  to  send  him  to  a  Catholic  home.  Dr. 
Barnardo  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is, 
next  to  parental  power,  his  darling  aversion.  Rather  than 
subject  Harry  to  the  danger  of  being  perverted,  he  sent  him 
out  of  the  country  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  He  has  been  commanded  to  bring  Harry  back,  foi? 
the  Court  informs  Dr.  Barnardo  again,  as  it  informed  him 
before  in  another  case,  that  he  cannot  say  "  I  am  unable  to 
"  produce  this  boy,  because  I  have  caused  him  to  be  removed 
"  from  England."  A  person  improperly  taken  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  must  be  restored  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  else 
those  responsible  for  his  withdrawal  must  be  prepared  to 
face  the  consequences. 

Dr.  Barnardo  was  perfectly  justified  in  originally  re- 
ceiving Harry  Gossage  as  an  inmate  of  his  home.  He 
was  asked  to  do  so  by  a  clergyman  at  Folkestone,  and  very 
properly  asked  leave  of  the  boy's  mother.  Mrs.  Gossa<;i: 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  if  my  son  is  kept  in  Dr. 
"  Barnardo's  home,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  support  him 
"  myself."  Mrs.  Gossage  is  apparently  unable  to  write, 
but  to  this  sentence  she  affixed  her  mark.  Dr.  Barnardo, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  innocent  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  as  some  of  his  acts  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  took 
the  further  precaution  of  sending  her  an  agreement,  but 
this  agreement  was  never  signed.  A  day  or  two  after  it 
was  sent  Dr.  Barnardo  received  an  application  on  Mrs. 
Gossage's  bshalf  for  the  removal  of  her  child  to  a  Roman 
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Catholic  institution  in  the  Harrow  Road.  Dr.  Barnardo's 
answer  was  a  lithographed  form  of  unctuous  religiosity,  in 
which  he  inserted  no  reference  to  the  distinct  demand  made 
upon  him.  Whether  Mrs.  Gossage  could  by  agreement 
have  divested  herself  of  her  maternal  rights  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, for  she  signed  no  agreement.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  she  was  legally  entitled  to  recall  Harry  from 
Dr.  Barnardo's,  and  send  him  wherever  she  pleased. 
But  Dr.  Barnardo  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Two 
days  after  dispatching  the  lithographed  form,  instead 
of  sending  the  lad  to  St.  Vincent's  or  restoring  him 
to  his  mother,  he  handed  him  over  to  a  gentleman  named 
Norton,  whom  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  less  than  a 
week  before,  and  of  whom  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
Mr.  Norton  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blake,  and  re- 
ferences from  other  less  distinguished  Canadians  whose 
names  Dr.  Barnardo  has  forgotten,  and  added  that  he 
"  was  anxious  to  find  a  nice-looking  boy,  not  older  than 
"  ten  or  eleven ;  one  who  was  not  likely  to  be  interfered 
"  with  by  his  relatives,  as  he  wished,  if  he  liked  him,  to 
"  adopt  him  as  his  son."  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  Dr.  Barnardo  gave  Mr.  Norton  the  boy  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  him  then  and  there.  He  did  not 
even  ask  for  Mr.  Norton's  address,  and,  when  further 
applications  were  made  on  Mrs.  Gossage's  account,  she 
received  answers  from  Dr.  Barnardo's  subordinates  which 
naturally  led  her  to  suppose  that  her  son  was  still  under 
Dr.  Barnardo's  care.  The  mother's  authority  to  keep  the 
child  had  been  revoked.  Her  authority  to  send  the  child 
away  had  never  been  given.  Lord  Coleridge  and  Lord 
•Justice  Bowen  have  decided  that  Dr.  Barnardo  broke  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  could  not  go  further.  But  there 
are  other  laws  than  those  made  by  judges  or  Parliaments ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  charitable  public  to  consider  whether 
Dr.  Barnardo  deserves  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed 
in  him. 


CHURCH  AND  LAND  IN  WALES. 

IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
— a  son  of  the  prophets,  a  fair  example  of  purely  clerical 
origin  and  bringing  up — should  display  his  ancestral  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  matters  by  making  fun  of  what  the 
Times  not  improperly  calls  the  "  very  unlovely  quarrel " 
between  Welsh  landlords  and  Welsh  clergy,  occurring,  as 
that  quarrel  has  done,  just  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  up  his  mind  to  thi'ow  the  Welsh  baby 
over  the  sledge.  For  some  time  past  the  probability  of  such 
a  quarrel  has  seemed  only  too  likely  to  those  who  know  at 
once  something  of  politics  and  something  of  human  nature. 
The  alliance  between  parson  and  squire  is,  indeed,  one  of 
those  alliances  which  can  only  be  unnaturally  divorced ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  individual  specimens  of  the  two 
classes  are  incapable  of  wishing  to  dissolve  it.  That  the 
main  fault  in  the  recent  instance  lies  with  the  landlords 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  clergy  are  not  faultless. 
Great  as  have  been  their  sufferings  during  the  past  year  or 
two  of  Nonconformist  dishonesty,  and  great  as  have  been 
the  efforts  which  the  larger  and  better  part  of  them  have 
made  to  do  their  duty,  it  is  probably  true  that  in  Wales,  as 
elsewhere,  and  rather  more  than  elsewhere,  there  have  been 
and  are  clergy  who  do  not  do  their  duty.  It  has  been  over 
and  over  again  confessed  here,  as  it  has  been  by  all  who  are 
really  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  the  exceed- 
ingly slight  hold  given  by  the  law  over  a  clergyman  who 
does  not  do  his  duty,  and  the  expense,  difficulty,  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  means  by  which  even  that  slight  hold  can 
be  maintained.  And,  if  it  is  particularly  disgraceful  for 
the  castellan  of  a  fort  in  a  half-hostile  country  to  be  remiss, 
human  nature,  we  are  afraid,  makes  it  very  likely  that  just 
such  a  one  will  be  remiss. 

It  is  absurd,  however,  to  recognize  in  the  complaints  of 
the  recent  Rhyl  Conference  a  vera  causa  for  the  un- 
willingness of  the  landlords  to  acquiesce  in  the  only 
solution  of  the  tithe  difficulty — the  placing  of  the  burden 
directly,  instead  of  indirectly,  on  themselves.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  quite  frankly  admitted  the  true  reason, 
that  they  did  not  wish  the  bad  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween tithe-owners  and  tithepayers  to  be  transferred  to 
themselves  and  their  tenants.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
be  said  against  this  exceedingly  natural  reluctance  (or 
nothing  except  from  the  high  moral  standpoint  which  is 
not  a  convenient  pou  sto)  if  it  were  not  as  unwise  as  it  is 


natural.  Do  any  Welsh  landlords  really  think  that  by  aban- 
doning the  tenth  to  thetenants  they  will  save  the  nine-tenths'? 
Do  they  imagine  that  the  eminent  Mr.  Gee  and  his  friends 
will  be  content  with  mumbling  the  parson's  bones,  and  will 
not  think  of  fixing  their  jaws  in  the  squire's  flesh  ?  Did 
they  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Ireland,  of  things  called 
Land  Acts,  of  prairie  value,  of  holding  the  harvest,  and  so 
forth  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  one  kind  of  property  in  land 
can  fall  and  another  kind  of  property  in  land  stand  un- 
injured and  unshaken  by  the  falling1?  If  they  really  think 
these  things,  the  application  of  the  old  saw  in  their  case  is 
unpleasantly  obvious.  They  must  certainly  have  lost  their 
wits,  and  they  will  go  near  to  losing  their  goods.  The  blind- 
ness of  property  is,  indeed,  unfortunately  a  very  well-known 
variety  of  blindness,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  couch 
or  cure.  If  the  grumbling  Welsh  squires,  who  are  no 
doubt  not  all  the  Welsh  squires,  do  not  want  to  exemplify 
the  disease  even  more  signally  than  their  Irish  brethren, 
let  them  agree  speedily  with  their  clerical  allies.  They  are 
in  the  same  boat  with  those  allies,  they  cannot  get  out  of 
it  by  throwing  their  companions  overboard,  and  they  will 
not  lighten  or  quicken  the  boat  itself  by  any  such  jettison. 
Parson  and  squire  may  sink  or  swim  in  England ;  but,  will 
|  they  nill  they,  they  must  sink  or  swim  together. 


TOY  CAPS. 

MANY  people  will  remember  the  terrible  explosion 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  last  year  at  a 
manufactory  of  fireworks,  near  Wandsworth.  Only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  powder  was  ignited.  But  three  girls  were 
killed,  and  the'  neighbourhood  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
alarmed.  One  result  of  the  catastrophe  was  that  Mr. 
Mc Murray,  the  well-known  maker  of  paper- -whose  pre- 
mises are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wandle— instituted  legal 
proceedings  against  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  trade. 
Lord  Justice  Bowen,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  legal 
history  which  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's 
Jubilee  volumes  on  the  present  reign,  observes  that,  in 
1837,  the  chances  were  against  a  man  who  began  a  Chan- 
cery suit  living  to  see  the  end  of  it.  We  have  considerably 
improved  upon  the  pace  of  our  ancestors.  Lord  Eldon  has 
left  no  successor,  and  there  are  five  Chancery  judges. 
Aided  by  these  positive  and  negative  advantages,  Mr. 
McMurray  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  from 
the  Court  of  First  Instance  within  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  quarter.  As  his  opponent  has  only  two  appeals,  and 
as  the  House  of  Lords  sits  for  judicial  purposes  during  the 
Parliamentary  recess,  Mr.  McMurray  need  not  despair  of 
surviving  the  litigation  upon  which  he  has  embarked. 
That  he  has  so  far  succeeded  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  Mr.  Rigby  for  his  counsel.  But  the 
public  will  be  very  much  inclined  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  success,  without  reference  to  how  he  won  it. 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  expressed  some  commiseration 
for  the  hard  fate  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  man  is  to  be  pitied  for  having  his  trade 
molested,  if  not  destroyed.  Mr.  Caldwell  produces 
fireworks,  and  also  "amorces,"  or  detonating  paper-caps 
for  children's  pistols.  He  has  obeyed  the  Regulations 
of  the  Home  Office,  which  were  altered  and  made  more 
stringent  after  the  explosion  of  August  188S.  It  may  seem 
unfair  to  say  anything  against  a  man  who  carries  on  a 
lawful  business  in  a  legal  way.  Fireworks  seem  to  be  an 
acknowledged  necessity  of  modern  and  civilized  existence. 
But  is  it  absolutely  essential  to  our  growth  as  a  nation,  or 
to  the  progress  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  that  detonating 
paper-caps  should  be  manufactured  at  all?  What  good 
object  do  they  serve?  They  make  a  disagreeable  noise. 
They  emit  an  unpleasant  smell.  They  corrupt  the  taste  of 
the  young  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  old.  They  lead  to 
that  insane  passion  for  revolvers  which  threatens  to  become 
endemic  if  it  be  not  extirpated  by  law.  They  yield  no 
pretty  or  fantastic  results,  and  are,  if  possible,  less  interest- 
ing than  Pharaoh's  Serpents.  In  short,  they  are  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  one  of  those  learned  and 
elaborate  judgments  which,  in  their  style,  remind  the 
flippant  reader  of  a  policeman's  evidence,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Caldwell's  factory  is,  as  Dogberry 
would  say,  "  very  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured."  So 
he  has  issued  an  injunction  ;  and,  unless  his  decision  be  re- 
versed on  appeal  -as  does  sometimes  happen— the  defendant 
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will  have  to  discontinue  his  operations,  or  conduct  them 
somewhere  else.  Where  dangerous  trades  which  are  not 
prohibited  ought  to  be  located  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
question.  There  are  not  many  waste  and  desolate  places 
left  in  England,  or  at  least  in  such  parts  of  it  as  are  possible 
centres  of  industry.  But  common  sense,  if  not  common 
law,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  paper  and  gunpowder  are 
mutually  unsuitable  neighbours.  Mr.  McMurray  is  a  very 
important  personage,  for  he  supplies  much  of  the  material 
from  which  the  free  press  of  this  enlightened  country  is 
physically  formed.  Now  fireworks  may  be  all  very  well  in 
their  proper  place.  But  even  Messrs.  Brock  would  find 
their  "  pyrotechnic  displays  "  less  attractive  and  less  profit- 
able if  there  were  no  journals  to  give  them  a  descriptive 
report.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewicu  had,  of  course,  to  decide 
the  case  as  between  man  and  man,  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  community  in  general.  His  parade  of  au- 
thorities is  imposing  and  formidable.  But  the  real  point 
is  whether  this  manufacture  of  caps  and  fireworks  is 
dangerous  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  servants  or  no.  As  to 
this,  there  was,  of  course,  the  usual  conflict  of  experts  re- 
tained on  either  side.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewicu,  extending 
the  principle  of  George  Eliot's  publican,  thinks  that  all 
are  right  and  all  are  wrong.  Some  say  that  the  stuff  of 
which  caps  are  made  is  explosive  when  dry,  but  not  when 
wet.  Others  hold  that  it  is  not  explosive  until  it  has  been 
put  into  the  cap,  which  certainly  seems  an  odd  view.  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewicii,  taking  a  middle  course,  which,  in  this 
instance,  at  all  events,  is  the  safest,  opines  that  an  in- 
explosive  substance  may  be  made  suddenly  explosive  by  hot 
weather.  Now,  as  the  Queen  says  in  her  Diary,  we  have 
no  control  over  the  weather,  and  therefore  the  only  remedy 
is  an  injunction  which  applies  to  all  seasons  of  the  year 
alike.  One  thing  which  must  strike  the  least  scientific 
reader  of  the  evidence  is,  that  nobody  knows  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  fifteen  months  ago.  The  most  plausible 
solution  offered  is  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  as  a 
"  bad  guess."  These  are  not  circumstances  in  which  "  it's 
"  better  only  guessing."  On  the  contrary,  if  we  cannot 
be  sure,  we  should  be  on  the  safe  side,  like  Mr.  Justice 
Kekkwich. 


MARTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER. 

WE  are  not  so  careful,  as  perhaps  it  might  seem  to 
some  hasty  ones  that  we  should  be,  in  noticing  the 
death  of  the  author  of  Proverbial  Philoso]>h>/.  We  did  our 
best  many  years  ago  to  kill  Mr.  Tupper  as  a  standard  and 
ensample  of  literary  faith  and  manners  ;  and  we  succeeded. 
He  had  to  be  killed,  or  sent,  where  bad  English  authors  go 
when  they  die,  to  America ;  and  the  thing  was  done.  We 
do  not  repent  of  it.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Tupper  continued  to 
live  for  a  long  time,  and  was  a  very  excellent  specimen  of 
humanity.  He  ought,  as  far  as  the  sale  of  his  books  went, 
to  have  been  a  millionaire,  and  he  was  very  far  from  bein<* 
that.  He  was  justified  by  his  earlier  popularity  in 
believing  himself  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  and  the 
general  public  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his 
death  altogether  declined  to  treat  him  as  such.  Even  while 
Proverbial  Philosophy  held  its  vogue,  other  work  of  Mr. 
Ti  pper's  was,  unless  we  mistake  strangely,  anything  but 
successful,  and  he  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  trust 
in  their  vein  and  believe  in  their  star  and  care  nothing  for 
recalcitrants  and  maligners.  Yet  we  believe  also  that  we 
are  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Tupper  was  never 
in  the  least  sour ;  that  he  never  bated  a  jot  of  heart  or 
hope  ;  and  that  he  was  to  the  last  genial.  He  came  of 
excellent  folk,  whether  the  stern  genealogist  does  or  does 
not  believe  in  the  Toipards  and  Topherrs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  was  thoroughly  well  educated  ;  he  had  the  taste, 
if  not  the  faculty,  of  letters.  We  salute  him,  as  we  have  the 
right  to  do. 

And  yet  there  will  always  remain  for  the  critic  that 
astonishing  problem  of  the  popularity  of  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy. We  call  it,  and  we  call  it  deliberately,  astonishing  ; 
for,  though  it  does  not  astonish  the  critic  in  kind  (he  has 
seen  many  others  in  that  respect  of  it),  no  critic  livin" 
has  ever  seen  anything  like  it  in  degree.  If,  from  the 
early  forties  to  the  early  sixties  (after  which  it  "  went  with 
"  a  run  ")  it  exasperated  some  critics  beyond  the  bounds  of 
fairness,  and  made  them  forget  that  it  was  not  the  guiltless 
Mr.  Tupper,  but  the  guilty  public,  which  was  really  to 
blame,  that  is  a  detail  of  the  past.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
critics  did  forget  one  of  the  very  axioms  of  criticism, 


that,  from  time  to  time,  when  the  public  has  nothing 
better,  it  will  jump  like  a  trout  at  a  mayfly  at  anything 
that  is  expressed  in  quasi-literary  fashion,  and  goes  just  so 
little  above  its  own  head  that  the  effort  to  seize  it  is  a 
merely  pleasurable  exertion.  Between  1840  and  i860,  the 
era  of  Mr.  Tupper's  greatest  popularity,  the  public  simply 
had  not  got  a  poet.  The  great  race  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  dead  or  dying,  or  had  long  ceased  to  produce 
important  verse.  Mr.  Tennyson  as  he  then  was,  and 
Mr.  Browning  as  he  still  is,  it  declined  to  hear.  It  ad- 
mired Sir  Henry  Taylor  because  it  was  told  it  ought 
to  do  so,  and  so  it  ought ;  but  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  it 
may  be  admitted,  "  do  not,"  and  did  not,  "  over-stimi- 
"  late."  It  admired,  and  no  shame  to  it,  Mr.  Longfellow  ; 
but  he  was  a  foreigner.  Youthful  Spasmodics  it  would 
none  of,  and  here  again  small  blame  to  it.  The  Defence  of 
Guinevere,  the  morning  star  of  a  new  poetry,  came  twenty 
years  later  than  the  first  appearance  of  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy. Meanwhile  there  was  Proverbial  Philosophy.  It 
looked  like  verse ;  it  scanned  (rather  badly)  like  verse  ; 
they  called  it  verse.  Its  sentiments  were  quite  un- 
exceptionable— indeed,  to  give  our  own  unbiased  opinion, 
there  is  more  sound  sense  as  well  as  more  sound  sentiment 
in  it  than  in  the  whole  year's  production  of  the  average 
minor  bard  to-day.  "  They  thought  it  said  what  it  ought  to 
"  have  said,  and  they  coomed  away,"  having,  for  the  sake 
of  the  excellence  of  its  saying,  for  the  most  part  bought  it. 
That  the  matter,  even  at  its  most  excellent,  was  utterly 
commonplace,  and  the  manner  inexpressibly  inartistic,  the 
public  did  not,  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  see.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  painful  tasks  of  criticism,  to  any  critic 
who  is  not  a  mere  cub,  to  have  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  the  idiocy  of  the  public  on  the  head  of  the  author. 
The  cub  does  it,  and  delights  ;  the  critic  groans,  and  does 
it.  It  has  got  to  be  done  now  and  then,  be  the  author's  name 
Blackjiore  or  Montgomery,  Tupper  or  Farrar.  What  was 
Mr.  Tupper's  abiding  and  distinguishing  merit  was,  that 
whether  he  thought  himself  misjudged  or  not  (and  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  had  not),  he  took 
his  punishment  smiling,  and  if  he  never  learnt,  never 
whined. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  "MY  LORDS." 

IF  Professor  Huxley  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  had  laid 
their  heads  together  to  put  officialdom  to  shame  for  its 
dealings,  or  rather  its  refusal  to  deal,  with  the  needs  of  art 
and  science,  they  could  not  well  have  performed  that  useful 
work  more  efficiently  in  concert  than  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  by  independent  action.  So  happy,  indeed,  is  the 
concurrence  of  their  respective  complaints,  so  fortunate  the 
simultaneous  publication  of  their  two  letters  in  the  Times, 
that  one  is  at  first  almost  tempted  to  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
conspiracy  of  two.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  jno 
ground  for  the  suspicion.  Professor  Huxley  writes,  pre- 
sumably in  England,  under  date  of  December  4; 
Henry  Layard's  letter  is  dated  Venice,  November  30 ;  and 
we  may  regard  it  as  purely  accidental  that  the  protest  of 
the  one  correspondent  against  the  anticipated  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  new 
Science  Museum,  and  of  the  other  against  their  indis- 
position to  complete  the  project  of  worthily  housing  our 
collection  of  national  portraits,  should  both  have  met 
the  eye  of  the  public  in  the  same  day's  impression  of 
a  newspaper. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  have 
offered  to  the  Government  for  70,000^.  a  plot  of  land  worth 
nearly  three  times  that  sum,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be 
permanently  used  for  purposes  connected  with  science  and 
the  arts.  A  purpose  answering  with  remarkable  accuracy 
to  this  description  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in, 
official  contemplation— the  construction,  namely,  which  is 
said  to  be  at  last  sanctioned,  of  the  Science  Museum  ;  to 
which  might  be  added,  if  necessary,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Science,  at  present  compelled,  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  points  out,  "  to  turn  away  many  applicants 
"  for  admission  every  year."  Yet,  with  this  land  oil.  j  <■ 
to  them  on  these  handsome  terms  for  a  scientific  purppse 
and  with  their  scientific  purpose  imperatively  demanding 
the  purchase  of  land  for  its  execution,  the  Government  aie 
minded,  it  is  said,  to  refuse  the  offer,  preferring,  it  is  pup- 
posed,  to  patch  up  the  old  Exhibition  buildings  into  a 
poverty-stricken  Science  Museum,  and  to  allow  the  erection, 
as  a  vis  a-vis  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  of  a  series  of 
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"  desirable  family  mansions  "  in  the  best  possible  position 
from  which  to  discharge  "  red-hot  flakes  of  soot,"  whenever 
their  chimneys  happen  to  catch  fire,  upon  a  museum  con- 
taining "  thousands  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  "  in  the  "  pre- 
"  parations "  which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
specimens. 

Sir  Henry  Layard's  protest,  however,  relates  to  a  piece 
of  official  parsimony — not,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  hope, 
iu  actual  contemplation — which  it  would  have  been  even 
more  difficult  to  regard  with  patience.  There  is,  as  is  known, 
a  small  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  site  of  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  possession  of  which 
the  architect  declares  to  be  absolutely  necessary  before  he 
can  proceed  with  Lis  plans.  Not  to  acquire  it  would  be  to 
run  a  double  risk.  A  building  might  be  erected  upon  it 
which  would  seriously  obstruct  the  light  in  the  new 
galleries,  or  one  which  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  have  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Treasury,  after  having  been  by  the  munificence  of  a 
private  benefactor  relieved  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  would  not  hesitate  in  taking 
steps  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  fullest  advantage  derivable 
from  this  public-spirited  offer  by  purchasing  the  plotof  ground 
in  question.  The  sum  required  to  do  so  would  not  be  large  ; 
it  amounts  only  to  7,000^.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  however, 
had  been  informed  that,  "out  of  parsimony,"  the  Treasury 
declines  to  advance  the  money  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  London  County  Council  refuses,  and  no  doubt  very 
properly,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what  it  considers, 
and  what,  in  fact,  is,  an  Imperial  and  not  a  municipal 
improvement.  The  unfortunate  Portrait  Gallery,  there- 
fore, was  thus  likely,  he  feared,  "  to  fall  between  two  stools, 
'•  unless  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  may  induce 
'•'  the  Treasury  to  reconsider  its  decision."  It  is  with  satis- 
faction that  the  public  have  learned  from  Mr.  Primrose's 
subsequent  letter  of  explanation  that  this  pressure  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  that  the  land  will  be  acquired.  In  no 
case,  of  course,  could  Sir  Henry  Layard's  worst  fears  have 
been  realized  by  the  project  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  building  having  been  promised 
as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  an  eligible  site  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  found  for  it  somewhere.  But  no  site  could  be  more 
eligible  than  the  one  proposed  ;  and  from  the  first  it  seemed 
incredible  that,  for  lack  of  such  a  trifle  as  7,000^.,  it  should 
have  to  be  exchanged  for  a  less  suitable  one.  We  have  all 
heard  of  throwing  away  the  ship  for  a  halfpennyworth  of 
.tar ;  but  to  do  this  with  a  ship  which  has  been  presented 
to  you  free  of  cost  would  be  an  ineptitude  of  which  even 
"  My  Lords  "  are  not  yet  proved  capable. 


P.OUrJvE  v.  DAVIS. 

THE  sympathies  of  the  man  who  is  not  a  riparian  owner 
are  naturally  against  the  man  who  is  when  he  en- 
deavours to  keep  a  river  running  through  his  land  for  his 
own  delectation.  If  the  river  ever  has  been  used,  even 
only  a  little,  as  a  place  of  amusement  by  the  boating-men, 
then  the  action  of  the  owner  who  suddenly  exercises  his 
power  to  shut  out  strangers  is  apt  to  look  odious  indeed. 
And  yet  the  owner  may  be  right.  Mr.  Justice  Kay  has, 
after  taking  several  days  to  think  of  it,  decided  that  the 
Hon.  Henry  Norton  Bourke  is  entitled  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  hiring  of  pleasure-boats  on  the  river  Mole.  A  certain 
amount  of  use  has  been  made  of  that  water  for  purposes  of 
recreation ;  but  the  judge  has  decided  that  it  was  only  by 
sufferance  on  the  part  of  the  riparian  owner,  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  cease  tolerating  trespass  on  his  river  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  However  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  learn 
that  a  very  pretty  stretch  of  water  within  reach  of  London 
in  shut  to  all  those  who  do  not  enjoy  Mr.  Bourke's 
permission  to  row  on  it,  we  think  that  reasonable  boating- 
men  will  allow  Mr.  Justice  Kay  to  be  in  the  right. 
Not  that  their  approval  matters  to  Mr.  Justice  Kay. 
It  will,  however,  be  for  their  own  peace  of  mind  and 
edification  to  realize  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Bourke's 
claim  is  upheld.  Whether  the  reader  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay's 
judgment  is  also  bound  to  believe  with  him  that  a  Com- 
missioner for  the  Administration  of  Oaths  ought  to  see  that 
those  who  take  them  know  what  they  are  swearing  to  is  not 
to  us  equally  clear.  After  all,  the  Commissioner's  business 
may  be  plausibly  held  to  be  only  to  administer  the  oath, 
not  to  assure  himself  that  it  is  not  taken  in  ignorance  or 
dishonesty.  The  sin  and  the  risk  of  that  should  rest  with 
him  who  swears. 


Mr.  Bourke's  right  to  warn  the  holiday-maker  off  the 
Mole  is  based  on  the  rule  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  what  he 
has  paid  for.  In  this  country  a  purchaser  can  acquire 
the  right  to  keep  a  piece  of  water  to  himself,  provided  it 
is  not  a  tidal  river  or  a  highway  from  one  public  place  to 
another.  When  Mr.  Bourke  first  began  his  endeavour 
to  stop  the  letting  of  pleasure-boats  on  the  river  by 
Mr.  Davis  of  Helsham,  he  had  not  acquired  all  rights 
over  the  river,  and  for  that  oversight  he  will  suffer  in 
his  bill  of  costs.  He  has  since  put  himself  right  by 
purchasing  the  bed  of  the  river  from  Cobham  to  Esher, 
from  those  who  had  power  to  sell  it,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Davis's 
boats.  The  only  grounds  on  which  he  could  be  debarred 
from  doing  so  would  be  that  the  river  is  tidal,  or  that  it 
has  been  used  as  a  highway.  The  first  contention  is  absurd 
to  any  one  who  has  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy  of  the  Thames  Valley.  The  second  was  shown  to 
be  unfounded  by  the  evidence.  The  part  of  the  Mole  which 
was  asserted  to  be  a  highway  neither  starts  from  nor  ends 
in  a  public  place.  It  has  never  been  used  for  purposes  of 
cai'riage,  except  on  a  very  few  occasions,  when  owners  on 
either  bank  found  it  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  floating 
bricks  or  poles.  That  is  not  traffic.  In  fact,  the  Mole  is 
so  little  of  a  highway  that  it  owes  its  character  as  navi- 
gable water  entirely  to  dams  erected  by  millowners.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Kay  said,  it  is  a  long  artificial  pond,  and  if 
it  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature  would  be  a  suc- 
cession of  pools  connected  by  a  mere  thread  of  stream. 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  such  a  piece  of  water  is  a  high- 
way only  shows  on  what  desperately  small  pretexts  men 
will  fight  in  law  courts.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  to 
many  people  Mr.  Bourke  will  seem  to  have  played  the 
part  of  dog  in  the  manger ;  but,  even  if  he  had.  it  would 
not  follow  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  entitled  to  the 
judgment  he  has  obtained.  As  long  as  the  law  allows  a 
man  to  acquire  certain  rights,  it  must  enforce  them.  The 
law  does  allow  Mr.  Bourke  to  acquire  those  rights  for 
which  he  has  paid,  and  the  rest  follows.  Moreover,  although 
it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  places  of  recreation  should 
exist  near  great  cities,  it  is  not  an  equally  good  thing  to 
live  near  those  places  of  recreation.  The  state  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Thames  on  a  Sunday  may  well  have  appeared 
a  warning  to  the  riparian  owners  of  the  Mole.  If  they,  or 
the  most  spirited  of  them,  availed  themselves  of  their 
rights  to  prevent  Mr.  Davis,  of  Helsham,  from  turning 
their  quiet  water  into  a  small  copy  of  what  the  main  river 
is  at  times  at  Hampton  Court,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
are  to  be  blamed. 


THE  WRONGS  OF  MOLLOY. 

HOW  is  it  that  Miss  Helen  Taylor  and  her  sisterhood 
of  itinerant  Home  Rule  pradectresses  have  overlooked 
the  case  of  the  persecuted  Molloy  1  It  is  simply  perfect ; 
a  monumental  instance  of  landlord  rapacity  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  fleeced  and  face-ground  tenantry.  The  ac- 
count of  the  case  in  Mr.  George  Wyndiiam's  letter  to  Mr. 
Bannister,  all  simply  told  as  it  is,  is  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Molloy,  who  is  a  tenant  on  Lord  Kenmare's 
estate,  owed  30I.  rent  and  arrears — a  fact  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  wronged  and  cruelly  entreated  man. 
To  him  thus  in  default  enter  the  estate  bailiffs,  who  first 
seized  his  cows — for  pecus,  it  seems,  he  had,  though  not 
picunia— and  then,  having  taken  this  heartless  ad- 
vantage of  him,  called  again  at  his  home  to  ask  him  if 
(that  such  things  should  be  !)  he  would  redeem  them  by 
paying  the  debt.  Molloy  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  pay — 
and  where  is  the  Irish  tenant  who  is  not  1 — but  that  he 
had  only  -jl.  altogether,  wherewith  he  handed  seven  notes, 
by  way  of  cessio  bonomm,  to  the  bailiff.  And  now  a  strange 
thing  happened.  On  examining  the  tender,  the  bailiff 
found  that  one  of  the  il.  notes  was,  to  employ  a  local 
idiom,  a  5;.  note;  so  that  the  account  between  Molloy  and 
his  landlord,  instead  of  having  been  reduced  by  7/.,  had,  in 
fact,  been  diminished  by  6-1-5  =  11  (say  eleven)  pounds.  It 
is  much  to  Molloy's  credit,  and  demonstrates  the  inbred 
honesty  of  the  Irish  nature,  that  he  made  no  demand  for 
the  return  of  the  5/.  note,  though  it  was  obviously  a  pay- 
ment made  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  might  surely  have 
been  regarded,  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  money  received 
by  the  bailiff  to  Mollot's  "use."  So  far,  however,  from 
being  impressed  by  his  moderation,  the  agrarian  Shylock 
was  apparently  only  emboldened  by  it  to  give  another  turn 
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to  the  screw,  anil  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  put  further 
pressure  on  the  tenant  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  debt. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Molloy's  spirit  was  at  last 
broken  under  this  system  of  moral  torture ;  for  he  now 
admitted  that  he  had  a  small  deposit  of  20I.  in  the  bank, 
and  produced  a  document  which  he  said  was  the  deposit 
receipt  for  that  sum.  This  paper  he  handed  to  the  bailiff  ; 
and  here  another  strange  thing  happened.  On  the  receipt 
being  examined,  it  proved  to  be  one,  not  for  20L,  but  for 
too/.  The  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and,  taking 
back  the  document,  he  produced  another  ;  but  neither  was 
this  the  receipt  for  which  he  was  in  search.  Wonders, 
to  use  another  local  idiom,  had  "  never  done  ceasing  "  in 
connexion  with  Molloy  and  his  assets  ;  for  this  second 
receipt  turned  out  to  be  one  for  40/.  The  quest  of  the  20I. 
voucher  was,  however,  continued,  and  was  at  last  successful ; 
and  with  this  and  10/.  in  notes  the  victim  of  landlordism 
paid  his  rent.  Every  man  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  another 
must  sympathize  with  the  story  of  his  wrongs ;  but  still 
they  have  their  compensations.  It  must  have  been, 
after  all,  a  relief  to  him  to  find  himself  solvent, 
instead  of,  as  he  had  imagined,  bankrupt.  A  glance  at  his 
balance-sheet  at  the  conclusion  of  his  interview  with  the 
bailiff,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  his  former  estimate,  will 
show  how  different  was  his  position  to  what  he  had  sup- 
posed. At  the  commencement  of  the  interview  the  account 
stood  thus :  Liabilities,  30/.  rent  and  arrears  ;  assets,  "jl. 
At  its  close  we  have  the  following  figures  in  this  second 
column: — By  cash,  ill. ;  on  deposit  account,  100Z.,  40/., 
20/.  Total,  1  7  il.  Balance,  after  discharge  of  all  liabilities, 
141/.  This  is  certainly  better  than  bankruptcy  ;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  better  to  be  solvent  and  oppressed  than  to  be  insol- 
vent and  ditto.  .Still  his  case,  however  we  look  at  it,  is  a 
hard  one,  and  Miss  Hklen  Taylor  might  have  made  much 
of  it,  if  it  had  been  brought  to  her  notice.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  these  ladies  are  not  being  well  served  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  look  for  information  on  the  wrongs 
of  Irish  tenants. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AT  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

MR.  BALFOUR,  who  has  been  virtually  replying  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  throughout  the  week,  has,  in  one 
important  respect,  had  less  to  answer  than  usual.  Hitherto 
it  has  commonly  fallen  to  his  lot,  not  only  to  repel  unjust 
and  slanderous  attacks  upon  the  methods  of  his  Irish 
administration,  but  also  to  correct  the  grossest  misdescrip- 
tion of  its  results.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  found 
himself  spared  at  least  one-half  of  his  customary  task.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  unexpectedly,  and  as  we  believe  almost 
inadvertently,  "  with  him"  as  regards  one  of  the  two  con- 
tentions which  it  is  as  usual  his  duty  to  support.  When  he 
declares,  as  he  has  declared  before,  that  law  "  has  been 
"restored  in  Ireland,  and  can  be  maintained,"  that  "con- 
"  tentment  will  follow,  and  is  following  the  wake  of  the 
"  law,"  his  declaration  is,  wonderful  to  relate,  at  last 
echoed  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  much  to  the 
inconvenience  of  his  followers,  has  admitted  that  "  the 
"  state  of  Ireland  generally  is  tranquil  and  happy,  and  the 
"  law  respected  and  obeyed."  It  is  unnecessary,  of  course, 
to  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone  allows  no  credit  for  this  to  Mr. 
Balfour  ;  but  that  is  a  minor  matter.  He  is  at  liberty  to 
explain  the  encouraging  circumstance  in  his  own  way ; 
those  who  recognize  ordinary  sequences  of  cause  and  effect 
will  interpret  it  in  theirs.  The  great  point  is  that  the  fact 
should  have  been  admitted,  as  it  now  has  been  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute  ;  and  that 
while  the  Government  have  steadily  prosecuted  their  ad- 
ministrative policy  in  Ireland,  in  the  face  of  all  the  calumny 
and  obstruction  which  their  opponents  have  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  condition  of  the  country  should,  either  as 
a  result  of  that  policy,  or,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  that 
belief,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  have  continued  as  steadily 
to  improve.  There  may  possibly  be  only  a  mysterious  sort  of 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  resolute  enforcement 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  and  the  respect  and 
obedience  which  are  now  admittedly  paid  and  rendered  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  ruled.  But,  even  if  that  be  all,  it  will 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  Government  to  persevere  with 
the  experiment,  if  only  in  the  hope  that  the  same  inexpli- 
cable concurrence  of  firm  administ ration  with  re-established 
tranquillity  and  reviving  prosperity  may  continue. 

No  verbal  answer,  however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  could 
give  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  likely  to  produce  half  so  great  an 


effect  on  the  public  mind,  not  to  say  on  the  mind  of  his 
vehement  opponent  himself,  as  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  constituency.    To  Gladstonians,  to  whom  it  apparently 
gives  an  actual  sense  of  virtuous  self-satisfaction  to  count 
the  number  of  people  who  assemble  to  hear  their  "  illus- 
"  trious  leader  "  or  stare  at  him  when  they  cannot  hear 
him,  it  will  come,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  something  like 
a  pang  to  hear  that  at  the  banquet  at  which  Mr.  Balfour 
was  entertained  last  Wednesday  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
"  covers  were  laid  for  2,700  persons."    This,  we  imagine, 
must  have  beaten  the  Gladstonian  record  in  banquets  alto- 
gether, and  since  it  seems  to  be  purely  largeness  of  scale  in 
political  demonstrations  which  inspires  them  with  hope  and 
confidence  of  future  victory,  we  should  not  wonder  if  some 
of  their  meteorologists  were  to  feel  uneasy  until  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  sit  down  to  a 
political  dinner  at  which  covers  have  been  laid  for  3,000 
persons.    Meanwhile,  however,  they  can  console  themselves 
with  the  reflection,  never  likely  to  be  denied  them,  that  if 
Mr.  Balfour  is  feted  by  some  hundreds  or  thousands  more 
persons  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  always  be  trusted  to  address  some  thousands  of 
words  more  to  them  than  Mr.  Balfour.    The  Chief  Secre- 
tary's speech  last  Wednesday  cannot  bear  comparison  in 
point  of  length  with  even  a  Gladstonian  oration  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  of 
it,  what  cannot  be  said  with  strict  accuracy  of  the  famous 
discourses  just  referred  to,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  super- 
fluous word.    The  case  for  Home  Rule  after  the  type  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  18S6 — that  is  to  say,  after  the  type 
of  the  Home  Rule  which  was  tried  and  found  wanting  by 
the  Irish  themselves  before  the  demand  for  the  Parliament 
abolished  by  the  Union  arose  at  all — has  never  perhaps 
been  more  tersely  exposed  and  so  effectively  disposed  of. 
Home  Rule,  in  fact,  defined  as  Mr.  Balfour  defines  it — ■ 
namely,  as  a  system  under  which  a  legislative  assembly 
manages  the  affairs  of  a  country  without  being,  like  our 
own  Parliament,  supreme — is   not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  led 
the  more  ignorant  of  his  followers  to  suppose,  and  perhaps, 
till  he  took  up  Irish  history,  himself  believed,  the  name  of 
a  new  and  hopeful  experiment  in  Irish  politics,  or  even  of 
the  renewal  of  an  experiment  which,  though  tried  once 
before,  was  tried  for  too  short  a  time  and  under  too  un- 
favourable conditions  to  justify  us  in  drawing  any  despond- 
ing inferences  from  its  failure.    No ;  it  is  the  name  of 
neither  of  these  things.     It  describes  a  system  which 
endured  for  generations;  which  was  overthrown,  as  Mr,. 
Balfour  says,  by  one  of  the  few  "  unanimous  movements 
"  in  which  the  Irish  nation  ever  indulged  " ,  and  which  was 
replaced,  in  the  Dame  of  those  very  principles  which  Mr, 
Parnell  pretends  (when  he  is  not  speaking  at  Cincinnati) 
to  repudiate,  by  the  Parliament  abolished  in  1800.  The 
Legislature  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  establish  in 
Ireland  three  years  ago  was,  in  substance  and  in  essentials, 
the  same  Legislature  which  the  country  possessed  before 
1782,  and  which  Irish  patriotism  of  that  day  declared  to 
be  absolutely  unworthy  the  toleration  of  a  free  people. 
What  Grattan  and  his  colleagues  of  that  day  maintained, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  reminds  us,  was  that  the  exclusive  and 
absolute  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  should  reside 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  he  rejected  the  "  Home  Rule 
'•  Parliament  then  in  existence  as  savouring  of  slavery." 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  talk  of 
contenting  Ireland  with  a  Parliament  which  is  to  be  strictly 
controlled  by  that  of  England,  and  when  they  insist  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  Ireland  seeking  to  raise  her  Legislature 
to  a  dangerous  independence,  the  short  answer  to  them  in 
both  these  points  is,  that  the  concession  which  they  say  will 
content  Irish  nationality  has  once  already  in  their  history 
been  denounced  by  them  as  insultingly  inadequate,  and 
that  the  attempt  at  its  illicit  extension,  which  they  declare 
unlikely  to  be  made  by  Irish  Nationalists,  is  exactly  what 
historical  experience  bids  us  expect  from  them.    It  is 
owing,  we  suppose,  to  Mr.  Balfour's  having  put  this  de- 
structive argument  in  so  telling  a  form,  that  the  Freeman's 
Journal  has  been  driven  to  such  a  delirium  of  fury  as  to 
mistake  itself  for  United  Ireland. 

English  Parnellite  organs  have  with  more  judgment  and 
self-command  confined  themselves  to  the  discovery  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  first  Edinburgh  speech  was  "dull."  It 
could  hardly  have  surprised  us  if  the  second  speech, 
which  closely  followed  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
amazingly  dreary  discourse  at  Manchester  last  Tuesday 
night,   had  been  really  obnoxious  to  this  unfavourable 
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criticism.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  full  of  spirit 
and  vivacity  as  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Parlia- 
mentary "  replies  "  ;  and,  though  it  seems  much  to  say  of 
a  performance  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  now  been  com- 
pelled to  repeat  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  has  never  before  put  the  dementi 
of  Gladstonian  mendacities  on  the  subject  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  and  its  employment  solely  against  "  combinations 
"  which  would  be  lawful  in  England,"  in  so  final  a  form. 
The  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  certainly  most  compactly 
given  in  the  following  three  propositions  : — 

(1)  The  Crimes  Act  of  1887  is  not  directed  specially 
against  "combinations"  at  all,  whereas  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Crimes  Act  of  1882  (as  witness  the  recitals  of  its  preamble) 
was ; 

(2)  The  Crimes  Act  of  1887  has  not  been  mainly,  but 
on  the  contrary,  relatively  speaking,  rarely  employed  against 
criminal  "  combinations,"  four-sixths  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  it  being  cases  altogether  outside  this  class  of 
offence ;  and 

(3)  The  Crimes  Act  of  1887,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
declares  to  be  directed  against  combinations  lawful  in  Eng- 
land, actually  contains  a  clause  providing  that  anything  legal 
under  the  English  Trades- Union  Acts  shall  remain  legal,  in 
spite  of  anything  in  its  pi'o visions  contained  ;  while  his 
alternative  charge  that,  whether  so  directed  or  not,  it  has 
been  so  employed,  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  no  single 
instance,  before  resident  magistrate,  County  Court  judge, 
or  Division  of  High  Court,  has  counsel  for  an  accused  ever 
attempted  to  set  up  this  protective  clause  of  the  Act,  and 
to  contend  that  the  defendant  was  only  doing  that  which 
may  be  lawfully  done  in  England. 

If  these  three  plain  answers  to  three  deliberate  false- 
hoods cannot  be  got  into  the  heads  of  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  between  now  and  the  next  election,  there  will 
indeed  be  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  of  the  country. 
If  they  can  be  got  into  these  heads,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Unionists  to  spare  no  pains  to  ensure  success  to  the 
trepanning  operation,  then  there  will  indeed  be  some  hope 
of  bringing  home,  even  to  the  slowest-minded  among  them, 
the  perception  that  the  political  party  which  works  by 
such  means  as  these  cannot  for  a  moment  be  trusted  to 
give  a  true  and  honest  account  of  its  political  ends. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  COLLECTION"  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

AS  an  example  of  the  influence  of  arrangement  on  the  useful- 
ness of  a  museum  some  changes  should  be  noted  which  are 
being  carried  out  in  one  department  at  Bloomsbury.    It  is  the 
more  desirable  that  these  changes  should  be  described  here  be- 
cause on  previous  occasions  we  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  Egyptian  collections  in  the 
British  Museum.    There  were,  no  doubt,  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.    The  space  at  command  was  much  too  limited,  for  one 
thing  ;  and  another  drawback  existed  in  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  objects  exhibited  were  brought  home  before  Egyptian 
chronology  was  understood,  and  before  antiquaries  at  all  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  noting  what  the  French  call  the  provenance 
of  each  thing.    Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  his  contemporaries 
had  no  conception  of  the  immense  space  of  time  which  divided 
certain  Egyptian  dynasties.    They  were  unaware  that  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  religion,  the  language,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  Pyramid-builders  were  wholly  different  from  those  of 
the  Ptolemies.    To  their  minds,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  the  term  "  Ancient  Egyptian  "  re- 
ferred equally  to  every  people,  nation,  and  language  that  had 
inhabited  the  Nile  Valley  between  the  reign  of  Menes  and 
that  of  Cleopatra.    They  could  not,  or  did  not,  recognize  the  fact 
that  thirty  dynasties  imply  a  considerable  number  of  centuries ; 
and  that,  although  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  be^ 
tween  the  first  Egyptians  and  the  last,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  any  country  can  stand  absolutely   still  for  three 
thousand  years  or  more.    In  short,  they  did  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  those  three  thousand  years.  Some  of  the  most  expert 
of  the  Egyptologists  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  some  who  could 
read  hieroglyphics  very  fairly,  stumbled  at  this  point,  and  wrote 
great  books  like  those  of  Sharpe  and  of  Osburn  to  show  that  the 
three  rows  of  kings  in  such  a  list  as  that  of  Abydus  were  con- 
temporaries, not  even  perceiving  that  the  latest  of  them  must 
have  reigned  before  the  time  of  Moses.    Collections  made  by  this 
school  form,  nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  what  the  British  Museum 
contains,  and  naturally,  up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  no  attempt 
was  made  to  discriminate.  Fortunately  for  us  of  the  present  day  a 
variety  of  circumstances  have  co-operated  to  make  a  classification, 
in  mauy  instances,  possible.     First  of  all,  the  removal  of  the 
beasts  and  creeping   things   to   South    Kensington   gave  the 
Egyptian  department  all  the  outer  rooms  but  one  in  the  north 
wing,  and  that  one  has  since  been  ceded  by  the  removal  of  some 


Etruscan  terra  cottas  to  a  more  appropriate  situation.  Another 
change  is  implied  in  the  great  improvement  in  scholarship  which 
has  lately  taken  place.  A  smattering  of  hieroglyphics  is  by  no 
means  the  rarity  it  used  to  be,  and,  whereas  it  used  to  be  said  at 
the  death  of  Deveria  that  no  one  survived  who  could  read 
hieratic,  there  are  now  several  fluent  readers  in  the  Museum 
alone.  A  third  circumstance  is  the  better  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  different  periods.  Although  the  older  collectors  so  often  forgot 
to  mark  whence  they  obtained  a  vase,  or  a  bead,  or  a  Ushabti 
figure,  the  modern  arranger  can  tell  by  the  glaze  and  the  colour 
to  what  epoch  each  belongs,  and  in  many  cases  where  it  was 
found. 

The  first  necessity  at  Bloomsbury  was  a  careful  revision  of  the 
labels,  and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  unlabelled  objects, 
which  at  one  time  was  very  large.  Although  the  general  public 
knew  nothing  about  it,  a  very  important  and  difficult  piece  of 
work  was  being  silently  carried  on.  The  collection  of  writings  on 
papyrus  was  specially  mounted  in  glass  frames,  appropriately 
labelled  and  placed  in  a  series  of  cases  where  they  are  readily 
accessible,  the  result,  which  includes  even  the  latest  "  Budge 
Papyrus,"  acquired  last  year,  showing  that  in  this  one  department 
our  National  Museum,  in  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic 
documents,  is  second  to  no  other  in  the  world.  Since  this  great 
task  was  accomplished,  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Antiquities — for  it  is  almost  incredible,  yet  strictly  true,  that 
England  cannot  afford  a  separate  Egyptian  Department — have 
been  hard  at  work  to  take  advantage  of  the  extension  of  space  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Recognizing  that,  apart  from  the  great  Temple  relics  in  the 
large  galleries  below  stairs,  all  the  smaller  objects  are  of  a  fune- 
real character,  and  that  almost  all  we  know  of  the  successive 
periods  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  is  gathered  from  the  tombs 
rather  than  from  the  temples,  the  authorities  set  about  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  mummies  first,  placing  them,  where  they 
should  be,  in  the  first  room,  and,  in  what  had  never  been 
attempted  before,  chronological  order.  The  result  is  really 
startling.  No  one  knew  what  treasures  we  possessed.  Here,  at 
the  head  of  the  row,  is  that  venerable  fragment  the  wooden 
coffin  of  Mycerinus,  inscribed  with  the  touching  prayer  to  earth 
and  sky  which  gives  us  our  earliest  information  as  to  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Pyramid-builders.  Close  by  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  same  king — for  he  lived  before  the  embalming  of  bodies  was 
understood.  How  long  ago  that  was  we  may  ask  in  vain. 
Mariette  would  have  had  us  believe  that  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  of 
which  Men-ka-u-Ra  was  the  third  king,  ruled  the  land  of  Kemi 
between  4200  B.C.  and  3900.  Between  this  and  the  next  great 
historical  relic  there  is  a  long  interval,  though  Antef,  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty,  also  lived  before  any  certain  chronology  can 
be  established,  and  was  placed  by  the  same  authority  about 
3000  B.C.  Here  we  have  a  gorgeous  mummy,  rich  in  ornament 
and  gilding,  and  bearing  a  fragment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Pyramid  text.  Adjoining  the  remains  of  these  two  kings  are  the 
coffins  of  two  priests  of  their  respective  periods — that  of  Amamu, 
showing  us  a  fine  example  of  the  oldest  hieroglyphics  ;  and  the 
later  one  of  Mentuhetep,  exhibiting  the  change  that  in  even  so 
short  a  time  as  nine  centuries  had  come  over  Egyptian  art. 
Next  in  order  we  have  the  handsome  mummy-cases  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasiy  and  later,  until  we  have  exhausted  the 
whole  of  the  first  room,  ending  with  the  curious  coffin-lid  of 
one  Cornelius,  who  died  about  A. D.  no.  The  second  room  con- 
tains a  few  more  mummy-cases,  being  chiefly  those  found  by 
Mr.  Petrie  in  the  Fayoum,  of  a  date  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Among  these  we  observe  with  pleasure  the 
remarkable  scarlet  and  gold  coffin  of  Artemidorus,  with  its  life- 
like portrait,  which  excited  so  much  interest  when  it  was  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  There  are  other  examples  of  Mr. 
Petrie's  discoveries  here,  as  well  as  the  granite  column  below 
stairs  with  the  names  of  Rameses  II.  and  Osorkon. 

The  rest  of  the  second  room,  all  that  so  far  has  been  re- 
arranged, contains  examples  of  deposits  in  tombs,  such  as  Ushabti 
figures,  canopic  jars,  and  a  small  collection  of  typical  skulls. 
From  these  last  and  other  collections,  such  as  that  at  Cambridge, 
the  place  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  has  at  length 
been  settled.  The  conquering  race  which  colonized  the  Nile 
valley  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  perhaps  under  Osiris 
and  Horns,  came  from  the  great  central  highlands  of  Asia,  and 
may  have  brought  with  them  much  of  that  marvellous  civiliza- 
tion which,  the  further  back  our  researches  extend,  appears  more 
and  more  perfect,  and  shows  no  signs  of  growth  from  any 
primitive  era  of  barbarism  The  Ushabti  figures  are  very  numerous, 
some  being  in  stone,  some  in  wood,  some  in  beautifully  glazed 
pottery.  These  last  seem  almost  to  arrange  themselves;  the  best 
blue  glaze  being  older  than  the  tenth  century  B.C. ;  the  brown 
coming  next,  and  some  pale  green  specimens  dating  from  about 
800  B.C.  down.  These  figures  are  many  hundreds  in  number,  and 
the  labour  of  merely  labelling  them  must  have  been  immense.  In 
themselves  they  form  a  dictionary  of  names  like  that  of  Lieblein. 
Near  them  are  the  canopic  jars  which  were  placed  with  every 
coffin  in  the  middle  and  late'  periods,  and  bear  the  heads  of  the 
hawk,  the  jackal,  the  ape,  and  the  human  genius.  Some  of  these 
are  of  wood,  and  among  them  some,  evidently  made  for  a  cheap 
funeral,  are  solid,  and  have  no  interior  cavity.  These  are  among 
the  curiosities  of  the  collection,  but  the  taste  of  the  public  in 
this  respect  has  been  amply  respected.  Here  is  the  hand  of  the 
thin-fingered  lady  still  wearing  its  handsome  gold  ring  set 
with   a   scarab.     Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  coffin  of  the 
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priestess  who  had  a  wooden  arm.  There  are  toys  and  toilet  orna- 
ments and  many  other  objects,  but  th'ey  will  all  hereafter  have 
their  set  place  in  the  rooms  still  under  arrangement.  The  pottery, 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  quantity,  is  being  set  out  in  the 
third  room,  the  chronological  system  being  as  far  as  possible 
adhered  to  in  this  department  also.  The  fourth  room  will  contain 
objects  of  art,  such  as  jewels,  beads,  necklaces,  and  scarabs,  of 
which  a  long  historical  series  will  be  exhibited.  One  case  will 
contain  examples  of  the  best  kind  of  the  blue  glaze,  for  which 
the  Egyptian  potters  were  so  remarkable  at  diiferent  periods  ;  and 
th e  visitor  will  see  another  proof  of  what  has  often  been  remarked 
already,  that  the  potter's  blue  varied  according  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  The  work  is  progressing  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  very  few  months  we  may  hope  to  see  our  entire 
Egyptian  collection  rearranged  on  a  system  intelligible  and 
instructive ;  contrived,  no  longer  to  puzzle,  but  to  guide  the 
visitor,  and  to  make  the  study  of  the  oldest  art  in  the  world 
comparatively  simple  and  easy. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  FEDERATION  MEETINGS. 

"  TVT  K-  PISTON'S  resolution,"  we  read  in  the  Daily  Xncs  of 
XtX  Tuesday,  "in  favour  of  removing  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Picton  may  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  brought 
this  important  subject  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  His 
success  is  so  great  that  a  Liberal  Government  will  be  bound  to 
provide  for  a  free  breakfast-table  without  delay.  Indeed,  the 
onlv  doubt  is  [lege  it  was  well  known  before  that  the  thing  was 
on  the  cards]  whether  the  present  Ministry  may  not  forestall  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  devote  part  or  the  whole  of  Mr.  Goschen's  surplus 
to  this  purpose.  But  in  any  case  the  credit  will  belong  to  Mr. 
Picton  and  the  Liberal  party"  When  we  meet  a  brave  man 
with  a  sense  of  humour  we  take  our  hats  off  to  him  ;  and  we 
have  seldom  been  more  in  this  attitude  of  chapeau  bos  than 
towards  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Of  course  he  may  be  only  a 
stupid  man  who  believes  what  he  says ;  but  to  hold  this  would 
be  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  human  nature.  We  prefer  to 
think  him  one  who  knows  that  a  devotee  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
stand  anything ;  and  though  we  could  not,  or  because  we  could 
not,  equal  his  exploit,  we  admire  him  sincerely.  Of  such  is — 
not  exactly  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but — the  Republic  of 
another  place.  You  get  together  a  perfectly  irresponsible 
caucus,  and  you  propose  motions  to  it — motions  which,  it 
may  be,  are  in  effect  a  score  years  old  or  thereabouts,  and 
are  acquiesced  in  by  every  party,  with  the  proviso  "  when 
it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  public."  You  pass  them  ; 
and  if  the  whole  or  part  of  your  motion  takes  effect  at  any 
time  afterwards,  "the  whole  credit  is  due"  to  you.  So  did 
George  Borrow's  bagman  "  demolish  the  Corn-laws  "  somewhere 
about  1840,  and  when  the  Corn-laws  were,  in  fact,  abolished, 
"the  whole  credit  was  due,"  teste  the  Daily  News,  to  the  bagman. 
This  little  matter  is  really  interesting,  because  it  is  so  excellent 
an  example  of  what  the  value  of  these  meetings  (transported 
from  America  into  surroundings  quite  other  than  American)  is. 
Their  strength  lies  in  what  we  have  already  called  their  irre- 
sponsibility. If,  to  continue,  with  apologies,  to  quote  our  admirable 
D.X.,  the  duty  or  any  part  of  the  duty  is  taken  off  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  at  any  future  time,  "the  whole  credit  will  be  due"  to  Mr. 
Picton  and  the  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  If  none  is  taken  off,  it  will 
not  be  Mr.  Picton's  or  the  tailors  of  Tooley  Street's  fault.  Securi 
judicant ;  a  new  but  strictly  classical  sense  of  securus.  "When 
Conservative  caucuses  do  things  of  this  kind,  the  leaders  rap 
them  on  the  knuckles,  a  tribute  to  political  honesty  which 
Gladstonian  leaders  naturally  have  no  intention  of  following. 
If  Mr.  Goschen  has  a  surplus,  and  does  not  so  use  it,  a  stick 
to  beat  Mr.  Goschen  is  ready ;  if  at  some  future  time  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  that  almost  inconceivable  Government  which  is 
to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  a  surplus,  and  does  not  so  use 
it,  there  will  be,  of  course,  plenty  of  excuses  to  make.  In  short, 
"  I'll  have  the  turkey,  and  you  shall  have  the  buzzard  ;  or  you 
shall  have  the  buzzard,  and  I'll  have  the  turkey  ;  I  can't  say  fairer 
nor  that." 

But  these  were  by  no  means  the  only  japes  which  refreshed 
the  souls  of  a  thirsty  federation,  very  moderately  slaked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquence,  and  not  by  any  means  quenched  by  the 
sudden  "  turning  on  "  of  Sir  "William  Ilarcourt.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  outsiders  to  understand  the  feelings  of  Gladstonians, 
we  should  judge  that  they  were  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 
first,  and  not  excessively  stimulated  by  the  second.  But  when 
these  oppressive  high  persons  had  gone  away,  and  Mr.  Picton  and 
Professor  Stuart  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  that  Apostle  of 
Veracity,  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  were  left  to  their  own  devices, 
things  improved.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  very  little  about  the 
"social  question":  nothing  at  all  about  Heptarchical  Home 
Rule.  If  that  curious  "  Radical " — too  genuine-voiced  to  be  a 
hoax — who  wrote  to  the  Times  the  other  day,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  never  get  rid  of  the  evil  influence  of  Eton 
and  Oxford,  had  actually  gone  to  Manchester,  we  fear  that  his 
anticipated  disgust  would  have  been  real.  But  with  Mr.  Picton 
and  Professor  Stuart,  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Tuckwell,  there  was  balm.  We  have  even  forgotten  that "  noble 
lady,"  Mr  Stansfeld,  who  decided  that  long  Parliaments  must  be 
shortened.    In  his  experience  of  long  Parliaments  Mr.  Stansfeld, 


we  may  admit,  has  not  been  happy;  the  longer  the  Parliaments 
the  greater  the  opportunity  for  Mr.  Stansfeld  to  show  what  he  is 
made  of,  and  the  unfortunate  result  is  that  a  politician  who 
some  twenty  years  ago  was  still  thought  of  as  a  politician  who 
might  "  come,"  is  now  thought  of  only  as  a  politician  who  may 
go — to  Ireland  and  other  places,  where  the  old  political  moons  go. 
And  then  there  came  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  who,  in  the  perhaps 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  loyally  does  duty  as  wit- 
ness that  Oxford  can  write  herself  down  as  well  as  Cambridge 
i'  faith,  even  though  Professor  Stuart  be  there.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Channing  quoted  Sydney  Smith  on  the  subject  of  "  unalterable 
fools."  AVas  not  this  a  little,  just  a  very  little,  rash?  Him 
followed  that  consistent  and  important  politician,  Mr.  Winter- 
botham,  who  "  thought  they  should  demand  the  reacquisition  of 
the  land  by  the  State."  But  what  the  State  after  reacquiring 
was  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Winterbothain  said  not.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  sure  that  something  must  "  raise  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  improve  his  position  all  round." 
It  is  so  easy  to  improve  a  thing  all  round,  so  facile  to  let 
the  one  bucket  go  up  without  the  other  bucket  going  down. 
And  still  in  a  crescendo  came  the  Reverend  W.  Tuckwell, 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  see  on  any  platform.  The  Rev. 
W.  Tuckwell  talked  (according  to  the  Doily  News,  on  which 
we  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  quotation)  about  the 
"  brutal  farmer."  A  strong  effort,  not  for  the  first  time,  is 
being  made  to  induce  the  farmer  to  believe  that  Gladstonians 
are  his  friends.  Let  him,  only  let  him,  listen  to  the  Reverend 
W.  Tuckwell  and  his  adjective.  Farmer  is  good ;  "  brutal 
farmer  "  is  good  ;  and  by  their  adjectives  shall  the  farmer  know 
his  friends.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  antecedents  of  this 
clerical  person  render  his  words  somewhat  difficult  of  interpre- 
tation. From  a  famous  passage  in  his  history  it  would  appear 
that  the  Reverend  W.  Tuckwell  may  only  have  called  the  farmer 
brutal  under  stress  of  caucus,  that  his  tongue  may  have  said 
"  brutal  "  while  his  mind  meant  "  angelic."  But  this  distinction 
may  not  commend  itself  to  the  downright  agriculturist. 
"  Brutal  farmer  "  is  worth  keeping ;  we  thank  the  Reverend  W. 
Tuckwell  for  the  word. 

Unkind  reporters  have  assigned  so  small  a  place  to  Professor 
Stuart  and  others  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  criticizing  their 
doubtless  interesting  utterances.  Captain  Verney  suggested  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  that  there  were  pumps  to  put  people 
under,  or,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  a  catastrophe  "  might  come 
if  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  properly  bribed.  And 
then  the  caucus  listened  to  the  Marquess  of  Ripon.  We 
have  often  wondered  what  are  the  real  feelings  of  meetings  com- 
posed in  part  of  tolerably  intelligent  men  when  they  listen  to 
this  unfortunate  person.  Except  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  man  living  who  has  had  such  opportunities  as  the  Mar- 
quess of  Ripon,  and  has  thrown  them  away  so  utterly.  Driven 
through  absolute  incompetence  in  each  from  place  to  place,  kicked 
upstairs  to  perhaps  the  highest  position,  short  of  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship, open  to  an  Englishman,  and  found  through  mere  incapacity 
mischievously  hopeless  in  that — he  has  come  back  to  England  to 
have  insults  to  his  order  thrown  in  his  face  at  public  meetings, 
and  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  them  and  his  readiness  to  bear 
anything  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Compton,  who 
followed  him  later,  scarcely  deserves  such  hard  words.  A  well- 
intentioned  and  weak-minded  heir  to  a  peerage  often  plays  Radical 
for  a  time,  and  no  great  harm  is  done  ;  for  a  fruit  sec  like  Lord 
Ripon  there  is  no  hope.  But  between  those  two  came  that  other 
"  unfortunate  nobleman,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  to  provide  "cheers 
and  laughter."  "  Oh,  the  dreary,  dreary  laughter ;  oh,  the  barren, 
barren  cheer  !  "  Yet  Sir  Wilfrid,  for  t  he  first  time,  to  our  knowledge, 
for  many  years,  made  a  really  good  point,  and  they  did  not  laugh. 
"To  argue  seriously  against  a  hereditary  legislature  would  be  an 
insult  to  their  understanding,"  he  said.  Alas!  it  would.  To 
argue  seriously  before  an  audience  of  persons  not  sensible,  is  the 
most  hopeless  and  unforgivable  insult  to  the  foolish  understand- 
ing that  can  be  conceived. 

To  pass  in  review  such  speakers  as  these  may  be  agreeable 
enough  for  the  political  partisan.  We  could  not,  for  our  own 
parts,  wish  any  party  to  which  we  were  opposed  other  leaders 
than  Messrs.  Picton  and  Stuart,  Channing  and  Winterbotham, 
than  the  Apostle  of  Political  Veracity,  than  Lord  Ripon  and 
(though  we  own  we  have  some  compunction  in  this  case)  Lord 
Compton — than,  above  all,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  To  expect  poli- 
tical leaders  of  this  class  to  have  brains  might  be  excessive.  Not 
many  men  have  these  at  any  time;  and,  when  you  have  provided 
for  the  chief  actors  in  each  party,  you  cannot  expect  the 
comparses  to  have  much  left  for  their  share.  But  such  com/parses 
as  these  are  rare.  And  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
certain  propriety  about  them  after  all  The  Gladstonian  party 
does  not  like  the  clergy ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if 
all  the  clergy  were  like  the  Reverend  W.  Tuckwell,  the  sooner 
the  Church  of  England  is  disestablished,  disendowed,  merged 
in  any  sect  or  schism  that  has  ever  existed,  the  better.  The 
Gladstonian  party  does  not  like  titles,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  three  such  examples  of  the  failure  of  titles  to 
secure  brains  for  their  holders  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  as  Lord 
Ripon,  and,  in  another  way,  as  Lord  Compton,  would  be  hard 
to  find.  It  does  not  like  Universities,  and  if  the  products — dis- 
tinguished in  a  way,  endowed,  experienced — of  University  life 
were,  even  in  a  majority,  such  as  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Stuart, 
then  the  prayer  of  every  rational  son  of  Oxford  and  of  Cam- 
bridge would  be  "  Down  with  them  !  down  with  them  1  even  to 
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the  ground.'*  And  so  this  curious  party  combines  its  leaders  and 
its  awful  examples  in  one — a  proceeding  startling  at  first  sight, 
but  economical,  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  effective.  No  man  can 
scruple  much  to  pray  for  the  ending  of  the  House  of  Lords  when 
lie  thinks  merely  of  Lord  Ripon,  of  the  Universities  when  lie 
thinks  merely  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  the  Church  when  he  thinks 
merely  of  Mr.  Tuck  well.  Gladstonians  wish  to  concentrate  their 
thought  on  such  examples,  and  they  keep  the  examples  in 
evidence  accordingly.  For  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  then- 
generation — but  the  text  is  something  musty. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
i. 

The  Prisons  of  Paris  under  the  Revolution. 

JT  has  been  observed  since  the  production  of  The  Dead 
Heart,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  that  the  scene  in  the  third 
act,  the  only  comic  one  in  the  piece,  in  which  the  condemned, 
peeping  through  the  bars  of  their  prison  doors,  jest  with  one 
another,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  gaoler,  could  never  have 
tiappened.    Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  similar  scenes 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  almost  every  one  of  the  prisons  of 
Paris  from  1792  to  1794.    If  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a 
political  prison  in  Paris  was  during  that  awful  period,  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  we  must  get  rid  of  all  preconceived  notions  of  prison 
life.  For  in  this,  as  almost  everything  else,  the  first  Republic  was 
conspicuously  original.    It  should  be  remembered  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  prisons  had  only  a  few  years  previously  been 
monasteries— therefore,  in  no  wav  fitted  for  their  terrible  trans- 
formation.   Again,  the  number  of  prisoners  was  so  great,  and  the 
changes  among  them  so  constant,  that  very  little  or  no  order 
could  be  observed,  and  the  unlucky  wretches  once  inside  the  grim 
and  well  guarded  portals  were  allowed  to  do  pretty  well  as  they 
liked.    Fortunately,  among  the  thousands  of  victims  of  revolu- 
tionary tyranny,  many  survived,  and  have  left  us  interesting 
memoirs  and  details  of  how  they  spent  their  time  in  confinement. 
These  documents,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
national  archives  of  France,  can  be  verified  on  reference  to  the 
drier  official  records  still  extant  of  the  different  prisons.  The 
principal  prisons  were  Plessis,  Louis-le-Grand,  both  of  which  had 
only  recently  been  famous  public  colleges,  the  Hotel  de  la  Force, 
a  part  of  the  Falaee  of  Luxembourg,  the  ex-convents  of  the  Car- 
melites, the  Abbaye,  and  St.  Lazare,  the  Chatelet,  Conciergerie,  the 
Madelonnettes,  and  Port  Libre.     Of  these  the  most  horrible  was 
the  Chatelet,  situated  where  now  stands  the  theatre  of  the  same 
name.    It  had  been  a  prison  for  centuries,  was  filthily  dirty,  and 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  improvements  were  being  made 
in   the   neighbourhood   where   it   once   stood,  horrible  dun- 
geons   and    oubliettes   were    discovered.     The  Conciergerie, 
for  ever  famous  as  the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  origin- 
ally part  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cell  in  which  the  unfortunate  Queen  was 
confined,  it  was  spacious  and,  comparatively  speaking,  cheer- 
ful.   There  were,  however,  some  ugly  dungeons  under  a  vast 
Gothic  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
which  in  the  last  century  was  popularly  known  as  the  Hall 
of  Holoise  and  Abe'lard.    It  has  unfortunately  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and,  indeed,  of  the  old  Conciergerie  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  few  walls  and  the  two  little  rooms  which  are  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  Marie  Antoinette.    A  vast  courtyard 
divided  by  an  iron   grating  served  as  a  promenade   for  the 
prisoners,  the  women  being  on  the  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other, 
and  in  another  huge  Gothic  hall,  likewise  cut  in  two  by  an  iron 
railing,  the  men  and  women  were  permitted  to  pass  the  evening, 
and  to  spend  the  day  when  wet.    They  could  thus  easily  com- 
municate with  each  other.  In  order  to  give  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  prison  life  in  1 793,  we  will  confine  ourselves  almost 
exclusively  to  Port  Libre — of  which  an  interesting  description 
is  given  in  the  Diary  of  Coittan,  which  appeared  in  1 8 1  5  in  Lc 
Tableau  des  1'risons  de  Paris.    At  Port  Libre,  an  immense  build- 
ing, once  a  religious  institution,  the  men  and  women  assembled 
together  at  dinner,  and  spent  the  evening  in  each  other's  company. 
If  a  prisoner  had  money,  especially  at  the  Conciergerie,  he  was 
able,  at  least  when  the  infamous  Brassier  was  gaoler,  to  secure  a 
private  bedroom  and  a  good  many  comforts  and  luxuries,  other- 
wise his  food  was  of  the  commonest,  and  very  scant.    Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  mixed  state  of  society  in  these  prisons  by 
referring  to  the  register  of  Port  Libre,  commonly  known  as  La 
Bourbe,  and  to  Coittan.    On  September  17,  1793,  we  find  among 
the  prisoners  the  Baron  de  Witterbach,  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists of  the  eighteenth  century  (who,  by  the  way,  was  permitted 
to  bring  his  instrument  with  him,  and  frequently  delighted  the 
company  by  performing  upon  it)  ;  the  Duchess  d'Ayen,  aged  84, 
and  afterwards  decapitated  with  her  daughter  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Noailles,   the   Princess  de  Mouchy,  La  Bord,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Montague  ;  Cuny,  a  valet  of  the  late  Marquis  de 
Coigny  (he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  sharp  stone  a  few  hours  before  he  was  taken  to  be  guil- 
lotined), the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Villiers  de 
Montien,  father,  mother,  a  son,  and  two  daughters  ;  the  Marquise 
de  Hussy  and  her  charming  daughter,  aged  18,  who  had  insisted 
upon  accompany  ing  her  mother  to  prison  ;  the  Marquis  de  Som- 
breuil  and  his  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  one  of  the  great 


heroines  of  the  Revolution,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  threw 
herself  before  her  father  to  save  him  from  the  assassins  at  the 
Force  during  the  horrible  massacres  of  September.  Another 
prisoner,  who  arrived  a  few  days  later,  was  Laride,  the  well- 
known  actor  from  the  Theatre  Francais.  He  came  in  company 
with  a  charming  little  boy  of  the  name  of  Croisne,  fifteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  a  turn  for  improvising  poetry,  but  whom  neither 
talent  nor  grace  saved  from  the  guillotine,  and,  finally,  Malesherbes 
and  his  family,  which  included  the  Rosembeaus,  and  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  rank.  These  unfortunate  people  fraternized  with 
each  other,  and  here  is  a  description  of  how  they  passed  the  even- 
ing: — "  We  usually  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  after  supper, 
which  was  very  bad,  in  what  had  been  the  dining-room  of  this  prison 
when  it  had  been  a  religious  institution.  The  ladies,  elegantly 
but  simply  dressed,  brought  their  knitting  and  sat  at  the  round 
table,  whilst  the  men  played  cards  and  dominoes.  A  little  later 
we  joined  in  conversation ;  our  friend  the  violinist  Witterbach 
performed  some  of  bis  divine  melodies,  and  occasionally  some  one 
recited  verses  usually  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  the  Republic. 
We  sang,  we  laughed,  we  even  made  love.  Trifling  incidents 
became  of  deep  interest  to  us.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  handsome 
young  man  stole  a  diamond-mounted  watch  belonging  to  one  of 
the  prisoners.  He  was  caught  red-handed  and  transferred  to 
another  prison.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  we  heard  that  he 
had  been  guillotined.  Again,  one  night  Vigee,  who  had  written 
a  really  fine  poem  in  honour  of  Mademoiselle  Sombreuil,  in  which 
he  described  the  horrors  of  the  2nd  September  and  the  heroic 
manner  in  which  that  young  lady  had  saved  her  father's  life,  re- 
cited it  for  our  benefit  amidst  thunders  of  applause."  Politics 
naturally  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation,  and,  as  a 
rule,  although  there  were  valiant  Republicans  among  the  prisoners, 
and  equally  staunch  Royalists,  great  politeness  reigned,  and  there 
was  considerable  wit  and  refinement.  The  dread  roll-call,  how- 
ever, frequently  interrupted  these  harmonious  parties,  and  then 
agonizing  scenes  took  place.  The  departure  of  the  virtuous  Male- 
sherbes, for  instance,  and  his  family,  for  the  guillotine,  produced 
a  vivid  impression  upon  all  the  prisoners,  who  accompanied  them, 
as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  to  the  door.  Here  is  an  entry  of  the 
2nd  January,  1794  : — "A  piteous  incident  occurred  to-day.  The 
mother  of  Rosembeau,  who  had  quite  lost  her  head  with  grief,  was 
summoned  to  her  terrible  end.  Lividly  pale,  she  rose  from  her 
chair  where  she  had  been  sobbing  violently,  and  approaching  Made- 
moiselle de  Sombreuil,  said  to  her  :  '  Good-bye,  my  child,  you  had 
the  courage  to  defend  your  father's  life,  I  shall  have  the  courage 
to  see  my  husband  and  children  die,'  and  with  these  words  she 
left  the  prison  forever."  Horrible  mistakes  occasionally  occurred. 
The  gaoler  one  morning  cried  out  that  he  wanted  the  Citizen 
Vigne.  There  happened  to  be  two  prisoners  of  the  same  name, 
one  a  lad  of  15,  who  was  playing  at  bowls  on  the  green  in  the 
centre  of  the  cloister,  another  an  old  man  of  70.  The  boy 
answered  innocently,  on  hearing  his  family  name  cried  out ;  he  was 
evidently  not  wanted,  but  the  gaoler  took  him  off  all  the  same, 
observing  as  he  did  so  "  that  one  prisoner  was  as  good  as  another." 
The  rapid  changes  of  administration,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
demagogues,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  occasioned  the  utmost 
confusion,  so  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  to  anybody  who  has 
studied  attentively  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  incident  of  Citoyen 
Landry,  the  hero  of  The  Bead  Heart,  passing  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  awful  position  of  Chief  of  a  Section  to  the  guillotine.  On 
the  night  of  March  25,  1794,  Lacroix  gave  a  remarkable  dinner 
party  at  which  about  a  dozen  persons  were  present,  including 
Sebastian  Lacroix,  Dufourny,  Ricord,  Rarras,  Varlet,  General 
Lapoype,  and  Momoro.  On  April  15  everyone  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  not 
surprising,  either,  that  a  gaoler  should  be  confused  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  his  prisoners,  for  in  less  than  six  months  the  gaolers  at  the 
Madelonnettes  were  changed  five  times — that  is  to  say,  four  of 
them  were  sent  under  one  pretext  or  another  to  the  scaffold.  At 
Plessis,  for  some  reason  which  has  not  been  known,  all  the  employes 
of  the  prison  were  arrested  in  March  1794,  and  only  four  out  of 
fourteen  escaped  death.  In  short,  a  man  who  was  at  the  acme  of 
pi  iwer  one  day  could  not  be  certain  if  he  would  be  alive  in  a  week. 
The  fall  from  power  of  Hebert,  one  of  the  most  terrible  per- 
sonages of  the  time,  took  less  than  thirty  hours-  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  arrested  by  a  sudden  shift  of  the.  political  kaleido- 
scope when  he  held  Paris  as  it  were  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  condemned  one  day 
and  executed  the  next.  Then, '  considering  the  laisser-aller  of 
the  innumerable  prisoners,  the  frequent  changes  made  amongst 
theni,  the  terrible  confusion  that  existed  in  every  department  of 
administration,  and  all  over  the  city,  it  is  not  very  remarkable  that 
the  mostextraordinaryblundersshould  occur.  Many  of  theprisoners, 
too,  changed  their  names,  and  as  the  whole  administration  of  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  people  the  majority  of  whom  could  not 
read  or  write,  such  trifles  as  executing  one  man  or  woman  for 
another  were  scarcely  worth  troubling  about,  for  during  the  worst 
period  of  1794,  when  the  famine  was  raging,  it  really  appeared 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  who  was  guillotined,  providing 
that  the  fell  instrument  was  kept  well  supplied  with  victims.  In 
a  necessarily  brief  article  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  vague 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  ; 
but,  since  the  matter  has  been  very  much  discussed,  it  may  prove 
of  interest  to  state  that  even  such  an  apparently  improbable 
lege  nd  ns  that  which  M.  Kenan  selected  for  his  drama,  L'Abbesse 
de  Jouarre,  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  story  ;  in  point  of  fact, 
such  instances  of  singular  depravity  occurred  again  and  again. 
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A  very  striking  fact  is  that  scarcely  a  prisoner  complains  of 
having  his  pockets  rifled,  and  instances  of  robbery  were  exceed- 
ingly rare.  The  prisoners,  once  arrested,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  searched.  After  the  Massacre  of  the  Force,  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  found  in  the  pockets,  and  recovered  by  the  survivors, 
of  the  victims.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  agent  of 
Mme  de  Lamballe,  the  day  after  her  death,  had  her  clothes  and 
money  restored  to  him.  In  May,  1794,  a  decree  "was  issued  by 
the  Commune  demanding  that  the  bodies  of  the  decapitated  should 
be  carefullv  searched  before  burial.  In  this  month  the  average 
number  of  victims  was  always  over  a  hundred  a  day,  and  it  increased 
until  the  death  of  Robespierre,  when  this  appalling  period  of  his- 
tory came  to  an  abrupt  end. 


THE  PERILS  OF  THEATRICAL  TOURING. 

ILLNESS  and,  in  some  cases  we  regret  to  say,  death  have  been 
so  busy  this  autumn  in  the  ranks  of  the  touring  theatrical 
companies  that  public  attention  is  now  directed,  and  that  not  before 
it  was  time,  to  the  sanitary,  or  rather  insanitary,  conditions  by 
which  these  companies  are  surrounded  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  attention  so  aroused  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs. 

The  actor's  life,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  (in 
a  good  London  theatre,  that  is  to  say,  where  he  holds,  perhaps,  a 
position  comparatively  permanent),  is  necessarily  attended  by 
certain  risks  to  health.  His  hours  are  late;  but  on  that  point 
we  consider  undue  stress  is  sometimes  laid,  as,  though  late,  they 
are,  or  at  any  rate  can  be  made,  regular.  Of  far  greater  danger 
are  the  sudden  changes  01  temperature  and  the  exposure  to 
•draughts  to  which  an  actor  is  liable.  It  is  inseparable  from  the 
exercise  of  his  calling  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  night 
air  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  work ;  heated  in  body,  and  perhaps 
excited  in  mind,  he  quits  the  close  and  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre,  to  await  at  some  windy  street-corner  or  railway- station 
his  suburban  omnibus  or  train.  He  must  wear  as  much  or 
as  little  clothing  as  his  part  and  the  aesthetic  dictates  of  his 
manager  require,  and  so  clothed  or  the  reverse  must  encounter 
the  draughts  which  theatrical  architects  have  not  yet  learned  to 
exclude  from  the  stage  and  its  coulisses.  These  are  the  neces- 
sary evils  of  the  actor's  calling,  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  daily 
business ;  but  there  are  other  dangers  which  it  is  very  clear  he 
.now  incurs  (in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country — though  the 
plight  of  the  country  actor  is  undeniably  the  worse)  from  which 
he  may  justly  claim  to  be  protected,  and  from  which  the  public, 
whose  servant  he  is,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  at  present  incurs 
these  risks,  should  insist  on  his  protection.  These  dangers  arise 
from  the  utterly  insanitary  state  of  many  theatres  both  in  town 
and  country,  aggravated  and  intensified,  in  the  case  of  the  tour- 
ing actor,  by  the  perils  of  journeys  and  the  perils  of  lodgings. 
That  this  last  class  of  risk  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
arising  from  changes  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  recent  sad  fatalities  among  actors  have  been  due  more  often 
to  typhoid  than  to  bronchitis  or  kindred  ailments. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  in  a  theatre  the  last  place  to  which 
architectural  reform  makes  its  way  is  that  mysterious  region 
known  as  "  behind  the  scenes."  At  last  in  the  very  newest  of  our 
London  houses  the  actors  are  being  permitted  to  share  in  some 
degree  the  comforts  of  their  audiences;  but  there  are  many  houses 
in  which  every  resource  of  the  modern  decorator's  art  is  lavished 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  while  the  appliances  of  the  dressing- 
rooms  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  from  the  bedrooms  of  domestic 
servants.  Cracked  crockery,  a  ragged  carpet  (or  in  many  cases 
hare  boards,  none  too  clean),  broken  windows  mended  with  brown 
paper,  windows  without  blinds,  or  with  blinds  that  will  not  work, 
whitewashed  walls  whose  whitewash  comes  off  on  the  clothes 
hung  against  it,  and  whereon  is  inscribed  in  various  coloured 
"  grease-paints  "  the  wit  of  previous  occupants — such  are  the 
artistic  and  lively  surroundings  which  the  actor  encounters  in 
only  too  many  dressing-rooms ;  it  needs  not  to  have  travelled 
much  to  have  met  them  all  and  many  more  of  like  nature.  These, 
however,  are  but  inconveniences;  the  charge  against  our  theatres 
is  one  far  more  serious  than  of  mere  lack  of  comfort,  and  is  no 
less  than  that  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  country,  are  in  a 
«tate  injurious  to  health  and  actually  dangerous  to  life. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  with  the  limited  amount  of  ground- 
space  usually  at  the  command  of  theatrical  architects,  to  find  any 
place  for  the  dressing-rooms  on  the  level  of  the  stage  itself,  where 
what  extra  accommodation  there  may  be  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
Storage  of  scenery  and  properties,  and  perhaps  for  a  "  green  room," 
though  that  luxury  is  now  by  no  means  universal.  To  reach  his 
dressing-room  the  actor  must  expect  either  to  mount  to  the  level 
of  the  "  flies  " — the  galleries  above  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
scenery,  from  which  the  stage-carpenters  do  much  of  their  work 
— or  descend  to  the  cellars.  Dressing-rooms  are  accordingly  to 
be  found  in  all  sorts  of  strange  holes  and  corners  ;  they  are 
reached  almost  invariably  by  wooden  staircases,  often  of  great 
age ;  while  all  staircases  in  the  front  of  the  house  are  of  stone  or 
other  incombustible  material.  Moreover,  being  so  eccentrically 
placed  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  in  many  cas';s  they  are  but  an 
afterthought  of  the  contriver  of  the  building,  dressing-rooms  are, 
as  often  as  not,  entirely  without  windows  or  any  means  of  venti- 
lation to  the  outer  air  ;  in  fact,  they  are  but  cupboards,  and  some- 


times underground  cupboards,  to  which  no  lover  of  animals 
would  dream  of  consigning  a  valuable  horse  or  dog.  If  the 
dressing-room  has  a  window,  it  is  frequently  no  unmixed  ad- 
vantage to  its  occupants  when  the  outlook  is  to  some  unsavoury 
court  or  to  a  mere  well  of  brickwork  in  the  heart  of  a  closely- 
massed  block  of  buildings.  But  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  to 
health  "  behind  the  scenes  "  consists  undoubtedly  in  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  drainage  and  of  the  water-supply,  and  in  the 
inefficient  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  cleaning — the  char- 
woman's department,  in  fact — is  too  often  performed. 

Let  any  one  with  a  sensitive  nose  venture  behind  the  scenes  of 
some  of  our  London  and  many  of  our  provincial  theatres,  and  to 
such  a  one  the  recent  disasters  to  our  travelling  companies  will 
cease  to  be  matter  for  wonder.  Sewer-gas  asserts  itself;  the 
water-supply  comes  through  ill-kept  taps  from  ill-cleaned 
cisterns ;  while  the  walls  and  floors  (especially  in  the  case  of 
underground  dressing-rooms)  are  frequently  so  damp  as  to 
render  the  actor's  clothes  an  additional  scurce  of  danger. 
The  sort  of  "  dual  control  "  which  the  system  of  touring 
has  established  in  our  country  theatres  helps  to  keep  alive 
the  present  uncomfortable  and  insanitary  state  of  things. 
The  resident  provincial  manager  has  no  special  interest  in 
the  actors  who  week  after  week  use  his  dressing-rooms;  save 
when  he  produces  his  pantomime  at  Christmas-time,  the  per- 
formers in  his  theatre  owe  allegiance,  not  to  him,  but  to  another 
impresario,  and  would  resent  any  interference  on  his  part  in  their 
business.  He  therefore  regards  them  as  a  means  of  ensuring  his 
weekly  receipts,  and  would  grudge  any  outlay  which  would  not 
be  repaid  to  him  by  the  public  during  their  stay.  The  travelling 
manager  would  probably,  if  he  noticed  any  shortcoming  in  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  theatre,  pass  it  over,  and  hope  for 
better  luck  in  the  next  town  of  his  tour,  and  would  assuredly 
consider  it  an  act  of  "cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face  "if 
(as  has  been  suggested)  he  were  to  boycott  for  its  insanitary  con- 
dition a  theatre  which  in  all  other  respects  it  paid  him  well  to 
visit ;  while,  as  regards  the  actors  themselves,  the  supply  in  the 
histrionic  market  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  that  a  protest 
which  might  involve  the  loss  of  a  good  engagement  is  not  to  be 
lightly  made,  while  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  theatrical 
calling  would  expect  any  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers, who  have  never  manifested  that  knack  of  "  hanging  toge- 
ther" for  mutual  assistance  which  the  managers  with  their  smaller 
numbers  and  more  ready  means  of  communication  possess. 

The  real  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  licensing 
authorities  in  town  and  country.  Let  those  in  whose  power  it  is 
to  say  whether  a  theatre  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  allowed  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  public  extend  those  researches  with  which  they 
have  so  freely  and  justly  benefited  the  audience  to  the  actor,  let 
them  be  convinced  by  the  same  minute  personal  inspection  which 
assures,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safety  of  the  gallery  boy  from  fire, 
that  an  actor  on  entering  his  dressing-room  is  not  placing  himself 
in  deadly  peril  from  casualty  or  from  disease.  We  mentioned 
above  that  the  actor  on  tour  incurs  other  dangers  from  which  his 
more  stationary  fellow  in  town  is  free,  the  dangers  of  travel  and 
of  strange  lodgings.  As  regards  the  former,  his  risks  exceed  those 
of  an  ordinary  traveller,  as  regards  the  amount  of  his  journeys, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  performed.  In  all 
railway  travelling  there  is  risk,  and,  cceteris  paribus,  the  man  who 
travels  ten  miles  incurs  double  the  risk  of  the  man  who  travels 
five;  and,  as  the  average  weekly  journey  of  a  theatrical  company 
is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  at  ninety  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, actors  so  employed  are  not  as  safe  as  they  would  be  in 
the  Strand.  But  the  disadvantage  of  the  provincial  performer 
does  not  quite  end  there;  for,  as  his  journeys  are,  as  a  rule, 
undertaken  on  Sundays,  and  not  unfrequently  at  night,  he  is 
deprived  of  the  rest  which  the  Londoner  can  enjoy  on  that  day, 
and  is  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  Sunday  travelling, 
crawling  trains,  long  waits  at  uncomfortable  junctions,  and  the 
like. 

The  dangers  of  travel,  however,  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
those  encountered  in  provincial  lodgings.  There  are,  of  course, 
experienced  actors  who  have  been  years  "  on  the  road  "  to  whom 
are  known  in  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom  what  their 
landladies  love  to  see  described  in  their  visitors'  book  of  reference 
as  "homes  from  home";  but  hundreds  of  provincial  actors  go 
week  after  week  into  towns  of  which  they  know  nothing  and 
chance  haphazard,  or  with  some  very  casual  recommendation,  on 
the  first  rooms  that  present  themselves.  Too  tired  of  travel,  it 
may  be,  to  make  a  lengthy  search,  too  inexperienced  to  observe 
for  themselves  or  ask  the  necessary  questions,  they  fall  victims  to 
an  untrapped  drain  or  to  damp  sheets,  and  swell  the  melancholy 
list  of  those  who  owe  the  loss  of  health,  it  may  be  of  life  itself, 
to  the  present  system  of  theatrical  touring. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

AT  the  opening  meeting  of  the  current  session  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  last  week  the  President,  Mr.  Sutton,  delivered 
an  address  upon  the  business  of  life  insurance  as  at  present  con- 
ducted  which  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  intending  in- 
surers. The  first  point  on  which  he  commented  was  the  necessity 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1870.  The  Act  has  undoubtedly 
proved  beneficial;  but  it  was  tentative,  and  very  soon  experienced 
persons  began  to  feel  that  it  was  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
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feeling  has  grown  stronger  as  years  Lave  passed  by  ;  but  yet  no 
fresh  legislation  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Sutton  especially  points 
out  that  there  is  need  for  fuller  information  being  given  by  the 
Companies.  In  the  accounts  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
annually,  for  example,  no  separation  is  made  of  business  with 
or  without  profit  ;  none,  again,  of  commissions  and  expenses 
between  new  and  old  business ;  none,  either,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  policies  issued  or  becoming  claims,  or  lapsing  or  sur- 
rendered ;  and  none,  finally,  as  to  the  sums  assured  and  the 
premium  payable.  These,  as  the  President  of  the  Institute 
justly  remarks,  are  all  matters  as  to  which  particulars  could 
easily  be  furnished ;  and  we  may  add  that  they  are  matters, 
also,  which  ought  to  be  known  by  intending  insurers.  How  else 
can  they  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  real  position  of  the 
different  offices  ?  But  the  defective  information  does  not  stop 
here.  The  returns  under  the  Act  do  not  at  present  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  policies  are  taken  credit  for  as  assets  in  any  par- 
ticular account,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  apply  this  test 
of  solvency.  The  Act  of  1870,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  gives 
power  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  application  of  a  Company 
or  with  its  consent,  to  alter  the  forms  contained  in  the  schedules 
to  the  Act ;  but  no  alteration  has,  in  fact,  been  made.  Mr.  Sutton 
urges  upon  the  best-managed  offices  that  they  should  now  move 
in  the  matter;  that  they  should,  that  is  to  say,  give  fuller  in- 
formation, such  as  would  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the 
Act  of  1870  ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  he  warns  them  that  a  cry  will 
arise  for  more  stringent  legislation  than  even  the  best-managed 
offices  will  like.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advice  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  will  be  followed.  If  not,  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  Act,  and  so 
obtain  the  information  to  which  the  public  has  a  right. 

But  the  main  part  of  Mr.  Sutton's  address  was  devoted  to  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  called  attention  more  than  once  in  these 
columns — namely,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  expenses  as  compared 
with  the  premium  income.    Using  tables  annually  published  by 
the  Statist,  we  were  able  to  carry  back  our  comparison  over 
ten  years.    Mr.  Sutton  goes  to  a  still  earlier  date — namely, 
1872 — but  while  we  compared  the  whole  of  the  Companies  making 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  classified  them  in  four  orders, 
he  deals  only  with  thirty-three  offices,  and  he  treats  them  alto- 
gether.   The  result,  however,  goes  to  confirm  what  we  have  ob- 
served in  this  journal — namely,  that  the  expenses  are  growing  at 
a  dangerously  rapid  rate.    In  1872  the  thirty-three  Companies 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Sutton  had  an  aggregate  premium  income  of 
5,1 16,109/.    Last  year  the  aggregate  premium  income  had  risen  to 
7,078,1 1  1/.    The  premiums,  therefore,  had  increased  a  little  under 
two  millions,  or  somewhat  over  38  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  total  expenses  of  the  thirty- three  Companies  in  1872  amounted 
to  579,532/.   Last  year  they  had  risen  to  978,944/.  The  expenses, 
it  will  be  seen,  increased  nearly  400,000/.,  or  about  63!  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  expenses  has  been  nearly  twice 
as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  income.    Carrying  his  analysis  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Sutton  points  out  that  the  commissions  paid  by  the 
offices  to  agents  of  all  kinds  for  bringing  fresh  business  amounted 
in  1872  to  3  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole  premium  income,  and  last 
year  tbey  were  4  35  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenses  of  management  rose  from  7  89  to 
9-48  per  cent.    The  expenses  of  management,  then,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  office  expenses,  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the  commissions,  and  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Companies  have 
been  opening  branch  offices  instead  of,  as  formerly,  conducting 
their  business  from  the  head  offices,  the  branch  offices  being 
necessarily  managed  almost  as  expensively  as  the  head  office. 
Evidently  he  would  advise  the  suppression  of  the  branch  offices 
and  reversion  to  the  old  practice.    It  is  urged  by  the  Companies 
that  the  public  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  life  insurance,  that 
they  will  not  themselves  insure  unless  solicited,  and  that  if  the 
business  were  to  be,  as  of  old,  conducted  from  the  head  offices,  the 
Companies  would  die  out.    There  is  undoubted  force  in  this  ob- 
jection.   "We  all  know  what  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
Government  insurance.    No  doubt  the  Government  insures  only 
for  a  small  amount,  and  the  classes  it  proposes  to  do  business  with 
are  the  poor.    But  still  there  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that 
the  main  cause  of  the  little  progress  made  by  Government  insur- 
ances is,  that  canvassers  are  not  employed.    The  fact  that  all 
offices,  or  nearly  all,  now  employ  agents  and  canvassers,  is  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  the  business  was  not  increasing  very  largely, 
and  that  the  management,  therefore,  felt  the  need  -of  adopting 
a  more  energetic  policy.    But  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  if  this 
is  so,  would  it  not  be  better  for  a  Company  to  allow  its  business  to 
gradually  decrease  rather  than  to  extend  it  at  a  ruinous  cost  f  A 
really  well-managed  small  Company  may  be  quite  as  safe  as  a 
very  large  Company — nay,  it  may  be  far  safer.    It  would  be  easy 
to  point  to  some  old  offices  whose  business  has  been  declining, 
and  yet  which  are  as  solvent  as  any  existing,  and  it  is  clearly 
better  for  the  policy-holders  in  those  offices  that  the  business 
should  decrease,  and  their  own  policies  should  remain  perfectly 
safe,  rather  than  that  new  business  should  be  sought  out  at  a  cost 
that  would  risk  the  safety  of  existing  policies.    It  will  be  difficult 
to  induce  directors  and  managers  to  recognize  this  fact  .  Unfortu- 
nately the  public  inclines  to  the  belief  that  an  office  which  does  a 
very  large  business,  and  has  immense  funds,  is  more  solvent  than 
a  stationary  or  declining  office ;  failing  to  recognize  that  an 
immense  business  may  be  built  up  at  too  great  a  cost.    The  fact 
being  so,  it  is  natural  that  directors  and  managers'  should  feel 


it  incumbent  on  them  to  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  new  business.  But,  while  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Sutton  that  the  new  practice  of  extending  branch 
offices  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  checked,  we  think  that  he 
makes  too  little  of  another  cause  of  the  increase  of  expenses — 
namely,  the  growth  of  commissions.  True,  the  commissions  do 
not  appear  to  have  grown  as  rapidly  since  1872  as  the  office 
expenses ;  but  the  commissions  for  all  that  are  very  large,  and 
are  growing.  An  agent,  pushing,  energetic,  and  insinuating,  in 
a  position  which  brings  him  into  communication  with  large 
numbers  of  the  insuring  class,  may  very  powerfully  influence 
these,  and  thus  bring  a  great  amount  of  business  to  an  office. 
Such  an  agent  is  highly  valued,  and  is  able  to  insist  upon  large 
commissions  being  paid  to  him.  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that 
this  is  necessary,  or  the  business  would  not  be  obtained.  To 
which  we  reply  with  the  question,  "Whom  is  it  necessary  to — the 
existing  policy-holders,  or  the  mere  management? 

One  other  important  point  is  raised  by  Mr.  Sutton — whether, 
that  is  to  say,  the  medical  examination  to  which  all  applicants 
are  nowr  subjected  is  not  made  to  look  more  formidable  than  it 
need  do.  The  value  of  medical  examination  is  much  controverted. 
Apparently  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  does  not 
rate  it  very  high.  He  seems  to  think  that  doctors  do  not  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  their  proper  functions,  that  they  often  speak 
with  a  dogmatism  not  warranted  by  the  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  that  they  consequently  discourage  insurance. 
"  The  fact  of  medical  examination  alone,"  he  says,  "  probably 
deters  thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons,  of  quite  as  good  health 
really  as  those  who  propose,  from  proposing  at  all."  And,  further,, 
insurance  is  made  more  expensive  to  the  policy-holders  and  to- 
the  Companies  by  making  reports  which  lead  either  to  rejection  of 
the  proposal  or  to  a  great  addition  to  the  premium  charged.  He 
suggests,  therefore,  a  trial  of  the  "  experiment  in  ordinary  life 
insurance  business  of  constituting  a  without-profit  branch  at 
such  higher  premiums  as  may  be  considered  necessary  where  the 
sum  assured  per  individual  should  be  limited  to  a  moderate 
amount,  the  insurance  to  be  a  deferred  insurance  instead  of 
immediate,  and  the  medical  examination  taking  a  much  less 
important  and  formidable  shape  than  it  does  on  paper,  at  all 
events  at  the  present  time,  in  consideration  of  the  insurance 
not  taking  effect  immediately."  It  has  been  objected  that 
a  deferred  insurance  is  practically  no  assurance  at  all,  and 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
insure  at  all  unless  it  can  be  done  at  once.  But  Mr.  Sutton 
very  carefully  guards  himself  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
above  from  being  supposed  to  recommend  the  total  abolition  of 
medical  examination.  What  he  does  suggest  is  an  experiment 
added  on  to  the  present  modes  of  doing  business.  No  sensible- 
body  of  directors  would  at  once  do  away  with  the  protection 
which  medical  examination  affords  ;  but  in  life  assurance,  as  in 
everything  else,  progress  can  be  safely  effected  only  by  cautious 
experiment.  If  it  be  true  that  thousands  upon  thousands  are 
deterred  from  proposing  by  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  submit 
to  a  medical  examination,  surely  it  is  worth  while  finding  out 
whether  those  thousands  upon  thousands  would  be  willing  to- 
accept  a  deferred  policy  and  to  pay  a  higher  premium  than  ordi- 
nary, on  condition  that  the  medical  examination  should  be  either 
dispensed  with  altogether  or  made  less  stringent  than  it  is  now. 
If  the  experiment  did  not  attract  business,  no  harm  would  he- 
done  ;  if  it  did,  and  proved  to  be  safe,  it  might  be  extended ;  and,, 
if  it  could  be  extended,  it  would  help,  as  Mr.  Sutton  points  out, 
to  bring  intending  assurers  into  immediate  communication  with 
the  head  office.  He  very  justly  remarks  that  many  improve- 
ments have  of  late  been  introduced  to  make  insurance  more 
popular  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  he  feels,  all  the  same,  that  enough 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Obstacles  are  interposed  which  he  regards- 
as  unnecessary,  and  one  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  present 
character  of  the  medical  examination. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  01''  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THE  only  unusual  feature  in  the  large  collection  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  paintings  on  view  this  winter  at  the 
Gallery  in  Suffolk  Street  is  the  presence  of  a  few  miniatures, 
none  of  them  very  good,  and  of  some  pastel  drawings,  among 
which  two,  at  least — those  by  Mr.  Shafer  and  Miss  Dora 
Noyes — are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  amongst  their 
painted  neighbours.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  scenery  pre- 
dominates at  Suffolk  Street  ;  the  impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  a  foreigner  by  such  a  display  of  landscapes  as  this 
— after,  of  course,  his  never-failing  remark  upon  the  hopelessly 
gay  colouring  of  the  British  school  generally — would  surely 
be  one  of  admiration  at  the  great  variety  of  "English  scenery, 
with  its  extensive  range  of  shades  of  tone,  colour,  and  atmospheric 
effect  that  this  island  of  ours  presents.  Our  British  river- 
scenerv,  in  particular,  must  seem  many-sided,  with  its  shades 
of  gn  en  running  the  gamut  from  pale  lemon  and  keen  citron 
down  to  olive  and  bay  ;  although  here  at  Suffolk  Street  these 
varieties  of  hue  may  in  many  cases  be  felt  to  be  a  little 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Among  the  landscapes,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  (55co, 
"Spinning  Yarn,"  which  has  considerable  harmony.  It  repre- 
sents, as  its  name  presupposes,  a  rope-walk,  an  outdoors  one,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  long  sandy  path,  w  ith  wooden  posts  running  all  along 
one  side  and  part  of  the  other,  with  cross-beams  here  and  there, 
over  which  the  yarn  extends.  Two  men  step  slowly  and  softly 
forwards,  twisting  the  yarn  between  their  fingers  as  they  advance. 
It  is  all  so  quiet,  with  the  unobtrusively  blue  sky,  the  calm  pah; 
foliage  and  herbage,  and  the  cool  transparent  shadows,  that  it  is  a 
really  reposeful  canvas  to  rest  the  eye  upon,  especially  after  gazing 
at  the  numerous  paintings  around  it,  of  hot  brick  reds  and  glau- 
cous greens.  The  question  of  shade  and  obscuration  is  st ill  one, 
apparently,  but  little  understood  by  our  English  painters,  who  seem 
otten  to  be  frightened  at  their  own  shadows.  Two  paintings  at 
Suffolk  Street  exemplify  this—"  The  King  and  his  Master  "  (339), 
by  Mr.  Laslett  Pott,  where  the  brightly  coloured  and  lighted 
figures  are  shadowless  ;  and  a  canvas  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Pike's,  where 
confusion  reigns  more  than  is  usual  amongst  crowds,  and  where, 
despite  the  amount  of  detail  and  character-drawing  that  he  has 
given  to  each  member  of  the  group,  for  want  of  an  atmospheric 
quantity  the  figures  cling  together  like  the  spawn  of  a  frog. 
There  are  many  pretty  "  bits  "  of  landscape  here.  In  "  The  Pond 
on  the  Common  "  (414s).  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Snell,  the  branch  network 
of  the  trees  is  softly  rendered,  and  the  feeling  of  chilliness  in  the 
late  afternoon  air  is  well  suggested.  No.  426,  "  Meadow  Sweet," 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  is  pretty ;  but  why  should  it  not  have  a 
fairer  sky,  instead  of  this  heavy  grey  one,  so  surcharged  with  the 
hard  East  wind?  A  river-scene  (471),  by  Mr.  Horace  II.  Canty, 
is  very  correct  and  complete.  Mr.  Anderson  Hague's  pasty  green 
trees  in  347  are  not  so  pleasant  to  contemplate  ;  while  the  pretty 
country  homestead  (356),  by  Mr.  Follen  Bishop,  is  spoilt  by  the 
two  frivolous  town  girls  lounging  on  the  garden  wall.  In  395, 
"  Cowslip  Gatherers,"  by  Mr.  \Y.  15.  Fortescue,  if  the  bodices  of 
the  young  women  appear  so  gleamingly  white,  should  not  the 
cowslips  be  less  dim  in  colour  ?  "Amongst  the  Ling"  (55),  by  Miss 
Ida  R.  Taylor,  is  disfigured  by  a  crudely  red  and  blue  Japanese 
sunshade,  which  totally  ruins  the  colour  of  the  heather.  In  "A 
Sunny  Morning  "  (591),  by  M.  N.  Van  der  Waay,  an  interesting  ex- 
periment has  been  made  ;  a  cornfield  of  pure  yellow,  unvaried  by 
any  accidental  touch  of  other  colour,  stretches  from  right  to  left, 
and  in  front  of  it  is  a  figure  in  a  poppy-red  jacket ;  but  we  admit 
a  preference  for  having  our  poppies  mingled  more  diffusely  amongst 
our  corn.  There  is  another  point  •vy.e  cannot  commend  in  our  latest 
landscape-painters,  their  passion  for  so  often  disfiguring  their 
landscapes  by  introducing  into  them  unnecessary  figures.  If 
they  suppose  that  it  gives  more  importance  to  them  they  are  mis- 
taken, for  it  only  tends  to  distract  the  attention.  For  instance, 
in  336,  "  A  Mare  Grazing,"  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Livens,  we  have  a  burnt 
grass-covered  hillside,  a  tawny  field,  vanishing  into  a  dreamy 
•distance.  Surely  the  beauty  of  this  scene  requires  no  figure. 
Another  and  more  striking  instance  is  in  "  A  Flower  Garden,  Little 
Shelford,  Cambs"(464),  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Yglesias.  The  foreground 
is  rendered  important  by  large  flowers,  all  in  a  row  as  in  the 
classical  Mary's  garden,  but  between  their  stalks  are  seen  some 
tiresome  and  quite  superfluous  figures  in  mid-distance,  which 
detract  from  the  effect  of  the  flowers. 

There  are  many  excellent  and  charming  sea-scapes  here,  among 
■which  "The  Home  of  the  Sea  Fowl"  (335),  by  Mr.  Horace 
Canty,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  shows  the  gem-like  Devonshire 
coast,  with  its  cliffs  clad  with  golden  lichens,  and  fringed  with 
■the  pink  thrift,  the  amethyst  blue  of  the  sea  gleaming  beyond ; 
truly  a  most  refreshing  outlook  to  dwellers  in  London.  Compared 
with  this,  "  Sunny  Cornwall "  (490),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Titcombe, 
looks  rough,  which  it  literally  is,  as  if  it  needed  some  scraping 
down.  "Grandfather"  (619),  a  strip  of  sea-beach,  by  Miss 
Flora  M.  Reid,  is  charming ;  it  looks  so  delightfully  wet !  But  in 
"Trawlers  at  Anchor"  (215),  by  Mr.  W.  Ayerst  Ingram,  a 
pleasant  enough  plain  little  picture,  the  front  sea  gives  the  im- 
pression of  standing  upright,  on  edge  as  it  were — these  flat 
surfaces  being  difficult  to  render  without  the  aid  of  a  little 
parallel  drawing.  We  mu«t  mention  but  one  more  picture  of 
the  sea,  and  that  shall  be  "  Homewards  "  (429),  by  Mr.  F.  Cayley 
Robinson  ;  this  is  a  most  original  and  fascinating  painting.  It 
represents,  on  a  large  canvas,  a  stretch  of  queer  tan-coloured  wet 
sands,  with  the  meandering  tidal  rivulets  coursing  their  way 
back  to  the  distant  sea,  which  is  seen  as  a  smack-besailed  line 
on  the  horizon.  Strange  Druid-like  erections,  of  black  and  white 
piles,  stand  up  high  against,  the  sky.  Two  fisher-girls  cross  the 
sands,  returning  with  their  baskets  ;  but  the  blue  clothes  of  the 
one  and  the  copper-red  hair  of  the  other  seem  a  little  too  bright 
for  the  general  low  tone  of  this  otherwise  satisfactory  com- 
position. 

Of  figure-pieces,  No.  588,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pike,  is  certainly  a 
very  clever  piece  of  characterization ;  it  suggests  well  one  of 
Dickens's  seedy,  smart,  and  needy  personages.  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche "  (605),  hy  Mr.  F.  II.  A.  Parker,  is,  with  its  dim  light 
and  its  dfeamy  figures,  rather  charming.  Mr.  Van  der  Waay's 
■"Meditation"  (617)  is  large  and  ugly;  but  the  white-aproned 
knees  of  the  figure  are  well  painted.  "  Going  to  Mass  "  (88),  by 
Mr.  F.  Colman,  i3  an  excellent  study  of  a  boy  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession ;  it  is  good  in  colour  and  solidly  handled.  Mr.  Walter 
Langley  has  a  most  completely  attuned  study  here — "  Interesting 
News  "'(2 10) — of  an  old  man  reading  a  paper.  This  is  solid  good 
work;  the  several  tones  of  white  are  well  rendered;  but  might 
not  the  white  of  the  newspaper  itself  have  been  more  boldly 
given  ? 

We  are  unable  to  decide  which  pictures  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
worst.  No.  80  is  carefully  bad ;  400  is  theatrically  worse;  but 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  601,  with  its  lay-figure  lady 


sprawling  on  the  ground,  is  the  worst  of  all.  Nor  should  the  paint- 
ing of  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  the  President,  be  overlooked  by  the 
curious  observer,  particularly  the  most  strange  elation  of  the  saints 
(542).  We  should  like  to  understand  better  the  anatomy  of  the 
two  young  ladies  in  "Dolce  far  Niente  "  and  in  "An  Old  World 
Melody."  In  the  one  a  young  lady,  clad  in  bright  blue,  with 
sample-bright  shades  of  yellow,  carmine,  pink,  and  green  around 
her,  is  nursing  her  knee,  which  has  apparently  no  downward  con- 
tinuation to  it  at  all.  And,  in  the  other  painting,  a  little  note  to 
explain  whether  the  reclining  figure  on  the  couch  has  its  front  or 
its  back  to  the  spectator  would  prevent  unnecessary  distraction; 
we  ourselves  incline  to  think  that  at  first  it  was  intended  for 
back,  but  that  the  picture  seemed  to  compose  better  by  turning 
it  round.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  many  of  the  Great 
Masters  have  been  unable  to  "  find  their  subject"  until  they  have, 
turned  it  entirely  round.  Perhaps  this  may  throw  some  light  on 
that  obscure  practice  of  theirs. 


MON'EY  MATTERS. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  paid  this  week  to  the 
County  Councils  nearly  two  millions  as  a  contribution  in 
aid  of  local  taxation.  The  money  has  been  lent  out,  and  has  so 
depressed  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  short  loan  market,  that  in 
many  cases  bankers  have  been  unable  to  lend  at  all.  The  rate  of 
discount  also  fell  so  much  that  it  has  become  profitable  to  export 
gold  to  many  countries  which  hitherto  could  not  take  it  without  a 
loss.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  there  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank  of  England  about  370,000/.  It  is  expected 
that  about  400,000/.  will  be  taken  for  Spain,  Germany  also  wants 
the  metal,  and  now  preparations  are  being  made  to  send  it  to 
New  York.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  excessive  ease 
this  week  will  be  followed  by  a  scare  next  week,  and  that  rates 
will  rise  as  unduly  as  they  have  fallen.  The  Bank  of  Spain  is 
permitted  by  law  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  four  times  its 
metallic  reserve.  As  it  has  been  lending  lavishly  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  practically  reached  the  limit  some  time  ago.  Therefore 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  gold,  and  it  is  understood  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  million  sterling.  That,  how- 
ever, exhausts  the  credit  of  the  Government,  but  it  enables  the 
Bank  of  Spain  to  increase  very  considerably  its  advances. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
has  caused  a  fall  in  silver  and  in  rupee  paper,  for  his  plan  of 
issuing  notes  secured  by  the  deposit  of  silver  is  regarded  as  utterly 
impracticable.  Shortly  stated,  the  plan  is  this— ^to  issue  Treasury 
Notes  against  the  deposit  of  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price  of 
the  silver  when  deposited,  and  payable  on  demand  in  such  quan- 
tities of  silver  bullion  as  will  equal  in  value  at  the  date  of  pre- 
sentation the  number  of  dollars  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  notes 
at  the  market  price  of  silver,  or  in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,  or  in  silver  dollars,  at  the  option  of  the  holder ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  repeal  the  Act  making  the  coinage  of  silver 
compulsory.  It  is  objected  that,  as  nobody  under  the  plan  could 
foresee  what  amount  of  silver  bullion  he  would  get  on  presenting 
his  notes  for  redemption,  nobody  would  deposit  the  metal ;  and, 
further,  it  is  objected  that,  if  the  plan  were  accepted  and  could 
be  made  to  work,  it  would  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
master  of  the  silver  industry.  He  could  raise  or  lower  prices  as 
he  liked,  and  stop  or  increase  the  issue  of  notes  at  his  pleasure. 
The  first  objection  does  not  appear  a  very  strong  one  ;  but  the 
second  is  exceedingly  serious.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
American  people  will  entrust  a  Minister  with  such  power.  The 
failure  of  the  plan  ought  not,  however,  so  much  to  discourage  the 
silver  market ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  silver  party  in  the  United 
States  will  introduce  a  Bill  to  increase  the  coinage,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Of  course  the  President  has  the  right 
to  veto  the  Bill  when  passed  ;  and  nobody  can  say  now  whether 
he  will  exercise  that  right  or  not.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
he  will  if  the  Secretary's  plan  is  rejected ;  for  the  Secretary  him- 
self admits  that  some  measure  must  be  carried  for  keeping  silver 
as  well  as  gold  as  money. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Windom's  plan,  the  causes  affecting  the  silver 
market  are  in  favour  of  better  prices.  The  refusal  of  the  India 
Council  to  sell  on  Wednesday  at  the  prices  tendered  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Council  expects  an  improvement  in  silver,  and, 
in  fact,  the  Council  has  sold  so  many  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers 
already  that  it  can  maintain  an  independent  attitude.  Besides, 
the  exports  from  India  are  very  large,  and  consequently  the 
Indian  demand  for  silver  is  likely  to  be  on  a  considerable  scale 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  Mint,  too,  continues  buying,  and 
there  are  other  demands  to  satisfy. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  weak  and  dull  all  through  the 
week.  The  monthly  Lir/itiihitum  has  been  going  on  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  and  the  Berlin  Bourse  has  not  recovered  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Liquidation  completed  last  week.  Besides  the 
prospect  of  renewed  strikes  in  the  coal  trade  has  sent  down  the 
prices  of  mining  shares,  and  threatens  to  increase  the  appre- 
Bended  difficulties  at  the  Lirjuida/ion  at  the  close  of  this  month. 
Then,  again,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  suffered  from 
the  fall  in  Trust  shares  which  followed  the  decision  of  the  Chicago' 
Court  referred  to  last  week.  Further,  the  effects  of  the  Brazilian  ■ 
Revolution  continue  to  make  themselves  felt ;  while  the  crisis  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  i-.  likely  to  become  more  acute  everyday.. 
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Over  and  above  all  this,  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
arid  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  prospect  of  a  dearer  money 
market  next  week,  discourage  fresh  business.  And,  lastly,  there 
is  danger  of  a  serious  strike  in  the  South  Wales  coal  trade,  and 
the  labour  disputes  all  over  the  country  are  not  encouraging'  to 
business. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Brazilian  revolution  there  have 
been  rumours  of  an  impending  revolution  in  Spain.  Possibly 
these  rumours  have  been  circulated  by  speculators,  for  no  doubt 
there  is  a  large  speculative  account  open  for  the  fall  upon  the 
Continental  Bourses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
Spain  is  very  unsatisfactory,  with  financial  difficulties  affecting 
the  Government,  with  the  Cortes  given  over  to  party  spirit,  and 
•with  widespread  discontent  in  the  country.  Spanish  bonds  have 
fallen  during  the  week,  and  are  expected  to  fall  still  further.  As 
they  are  held  very  largely  by  Paris  banks,  the  fall  has  given  rise 
to  various  rumours  respecting  those  banks,  which  are  probably 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  nitrate  Companies  have  agreed  to  stop  working  for  a 
month,  not  to  sell  under  gl.  a  ton,  and  to  take  measures  for  push- 
ing sales  at  home  upon  the  Continent  and  in  America.  There 
has,  therefore,  been  some  renewal  of  interest  in  nitrate  securities. 
For  the  time  being  they  have  rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  other 
and  newer  securities  having  caught  the  public  fancy.  But  the 
parties  interested  are  powerful,  and  their  exertions  may  not  im- 
probably revive  general  interest  in  them  once  more. 

Since  the  breakdown  of  the  copper  speculation  in  Paris  the 
consumption  of  the  metal  has  so  increased  that  the  deliveries 
during  the  seven  months  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  end  of 
November  exceeded  by  fully  one-third  those  for  the  whole  year 
1 888,  and  were  rather  larger  than  those  for  the  whole  year  1 886, 
when  the  price  of  copper  was  exceedingly  low,  only  about  40/.  a 
ton,  additional  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  trade  all 
over  the  world.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  all  the  great  Governments  of  the  world  increased  the 
consumption ;  but  the  increase  in  this  way  cannot  have  been  very 
material.  It  is  chiefly  the  demand  for  shipbuilding,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  construction,  and  other  trade  purposes,  which  has 
produced  so  unexpected  a  result.  The  price  of  copper  has  been 
this  week  over  50/.  a  ton.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  in  Paris  it 
fell  to  about  35/.  a  ton,  and  if  the  consumption  continues,  there 
may  be  even  a  further  advance,  though  doubtless  production  will 
now  be  stimulated  by  the  recovery  in  the  market.  Copper-mining 
shares  have  all  advanced  along  with  the  price  of  copper.  All  this 
unquestionably  has  relieved  the  Paris  Bourse  and  the  Paris 
bankers  very  greatly.  The  bankers  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  have  been  able,  it  is  said,  already  to 
get  rid  of  a  part  of  the  copper  which  they  took  over,  and  no 
doubt  will  now  be  able  to  sell  the  rest  on  even  better  terms. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  serious  strike  in  the  South  Wales 
coal  trade.  For  some  time  there  have  been  negotiations  between 
the  workmen  and  their  employers.  The  workmen  proposed  that 
wages  should  be  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  aver- 
age selling  price  of  coal.  But  the  employers  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. The  men  also  proposed  a  maximum  and  minimum  in  the 
scale,  which  was  likewise  rejected.  A  further  proposal  was  that 
all  questions  relating  to  the  sliding  scale  should  be  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  for  settlement,  and  this  also  was  rejected ;  as 
was  likewise  another  proposal  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  future 
should  be — for  surface  men  nine  hours  a  day,  and  for  underground 
men  eight  hours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  extremes,  as  a  strike  of  the  kind  would  dis- 
organize every  industry  in  the  country. 


LA  TOSCA. 

IF  La  Tosca  does  not  show  M.  Sardou  at  his  best,  as  we 
hold  to  be  the  case,  it  contains  work  that  is  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  He  has  true  dramatic  instinct  and  an  ingenuity 
which  serves  him  alike  in  such  a  piece  of  extravagant  humour 
as  Divorcons,  in  the  genuine  comedy  of  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,  and 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  play  now  being  represented  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.  The  composition  is  so  well  known  that  we  hesitate  to 
dwell  on  its  familiar  points.  In  Messrs.  Grove  and  Hamilton's  Eng- 
lish version  it  will  be  perceived,  from  the  employment  of  the  word 
husband,  that  Floria  Tosca  is  the  wife  of  Cavaradossi,  and  there 
seems  no  very  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  be  represented 
that  their  union  has  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  If  the  suggestion 
of  domesticity  thus  imported  into  the  play  to  some  extent  inter- 
feres with  the  flavour  of  romance,  the  lovers'  interview  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrea  is  thus  made  less  scandalous  ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  indeed  quite  appear  why  husband  and  wife 
should  make  appointments  to  meet  away  from  home  ;  but  such 
matters  scarcely  strike  one  during  the  progress  of  a  play,  though 
in  the  first  two  acts  of  La  Tosca  the  movement  of  the  story  is  so 
slow  that  there  is  much  time  for  critical  analysis  if  one  be  tempted 
to  examine  too  curiously. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  has  previously  given  proof  of  her  ability 
to  follow  successfully  where  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  led  the 
way,  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  may  be  easily  underrated. 
The  two  are  in  many  ways  strangely  unlike  in  their  methods. 
There  is  little  in  Mrs.  Beere's  performance  of  the  essentially 
feminine  charm  which  pervades  all  that  is  done  by  the  gn  at 
French  actress.    The  finesse  which  is  so  delightful  in  Mme. 


Bemhardt's  studies  is  absent  from  those  of  Mrs.  Beere,  who  wins 
her  way  by  sheer  dramatic  force  wonderfully  well  sustained.  It 
is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  the  very  tempest,  torrent,  and  whirl- 
wind of  passion  should  be,  as  it  is  here,  unflaggingly  kept  up 
through  more  than  half  the  play ;  for  if  the  English  Tosca  is 
not  always  actually  at  fever  heat,  the  fire  never  ceases  perceptibly 
to  smoulder  just  beneath  the  surface,  as  in  the  interview  with 
Scarpia,  in  the  fourth  act — a  scene  wh'ch  it  may  be  remembered 
precisely  reproduces  the  incidents  of  a  play  w  hich  the  American 
actor,  Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore,  wrote  and  produced  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Haymarket.  Mrs.  Beere's  success  is  never  in  doubt 
from  first  to  last  as  soon  as  the  real  test  begins.  When  once 
she  has  realized  the  mental  agonies  of  the  Tosca,  as  Scarpia, 
stern  and  inflexible,  bends  over  her,  and  tells  her  that  the 
horrid  work  in  the  next  room  will  continue  or  be  suspended  accord- 
ing as  she  speaks  or  is  silent,  the  actress  reaches  a  height  from  which 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  her  falling.  M.  Berton 
struck  us  as  unnecessarily  violent  as  Scarpia  in  this  scene. 
It  may  have  been,  as  we  suggested  when  writing  about  the  plav 
at  the  time,  a  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  hot  Southern  blood, 
ran  in  the  Roman's  veins ;  but  he  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  a 
really  powerful  man,  for  control  of  the  outward  exhibition  of 
fury — or  any  prevailing  passion,  whatever  it  may  be — is  surely 
the  truest  indication  of  mental  strength.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson, 
the  Garrick  Scarpia,  is  judicious  without  being  deficient  in 
force,  and  Mr.  Hare's  good  taste  has  induced  him  to  tone 
down  those  pronounced  signs  of  the  torture,  the  shriek  of 
agony,  the  blood-stained  forehead,  and  so  forth,  which  when  the 
French  work  was  played  seemed  to  us  beyond  the  legitimate 
limits  of  dramatic  art.  The  episode  is  in  every  way  more  dis- 
creetly treated.  The  subdued  and  altered  tone  of  Cavaradossi's 
voice  as  it  issues  from  the  inner  chamber  is  just  wThat  it  should 
be.  Mr.  Waller's  utterances  here  could  not  be  better,  for  they 
make  perfectly  plain  what  has  been  done,  and  yet  are  not  pain- 
fully shocking,  as  the  cry  of  the  tortured  man  was  at  the  Porte- 
St. -Martin,  and  when  the  play  was  given  in  London  by  the 
French  company  with  Mme.  Bernhardt  at  its  head. 

In  the  scene  of  Scarpia's  murder  Mrs.  Beere  was  perhaps 
anxious  not  to  overdo  an  obvious  point,  and  so  made  a  little  less 
than  she  might  have  done  of  the  Tosca's  glance  at  the  knife  on 
the  supper-table,  a  glance  which  becomes  a  gaze  of  fixed  intent  as 
the  thought  passes  through  her  mind  that  the  sharp  blade  may 
enable  her  to  escape  the  sacrifice  the  tyrant  Scarpia  has  demanded 
as  the  price  of  her  husband's  life.  Mrs.  Beere's  face  does  not  here 
reveal  her  thoughts  as  vividly  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  fea- 
tures of  Mme.  Bernhardt ;  and  in  another  instance  we  think  that 
the  original  Tosca  was  transcendent — the  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  when  left  alone  with  her  husband's  body  on  the  ramparts 
of  St.  Angelo  after  what  she  supposes  to  have  been  a  sham  exe- 
cution. We  are  inclined  to  hold  that  nothing  finer  has  been  seen 
on  the  stage — and  we  will  not  put  any  limit  of  time  to  this  re- 
mark— than  Mme.  Bernhardt's  performance  at  this  point.  It  is 
beyond  all  else  clear  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  Mario  having 
passed  safely  through  the  ordeal  rests  on  her  mind.  Thece  is 
supreme  joy  in  her  first  half-cautious  utterance  of  his  name,  and 
we  feel  distinctly,  as  she  repeats  it,  how  the  germ  of  the  doubt 
arises  and  grows  till  the  horrible  discovery  is  made  that  the  be- 
loved one,  of  whose  safety  she  has  been  convinced,  with  whom 
she  has  anticipated  bliss  made  the  greater  by  remembrance  of  the 
terrors  through  which  they  have  passed,  lies  dead  at  her  feet. 
Mrs.  Beere  is  very  good,  but  not  superlatively  so.  She  faithfully 
expresses  what  she  has  to  convey ;  but  we  do  not  hang  breath- 
lessly on  her  words  and  watch  with  the  rapt  attention  which  was 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  genius  of  Mme.  Bernhardt.  We  think, 
too,  that  in  earlier  scenes  some  little  repression  might  well  be 
occasionally  introduced  by  Mrs.  Beere.  The  passion  is  main- 
tained at  too  high  a  pitch.  Thus  when,  pleading  to  Scarpia, 
she  asks,  "  Am  I  not  humble  enough  ?  "  a  quieter  tone — more  of 
humility,  in  fact — would  be  better.  There  is  in  Mrs.  Beere's 
Tosca,  however,  so  much  which  deserves  almost  the  highest 
praise,  and  so  much  more  which  merits  cordial  approbation,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  judge  her  by  the  standard  of  little  short  of 
flawless  excellence  in  order  to  find  very  much  fault.  She  power- 
fully impresses  her  audience,  and — unless  the  genius  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  character  of  a  sort 
for  which  she  has  never  shown  any  preference — it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  English  actress  other  than  Mrs.  Beere  who 
would  be  tolerabk'  after  Mme.  Bernhardt. 

We  have  commended  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  for  his  well- 
considered  representation  of  Scarpia,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  for 
his  treatment  of  Cavaradossi ;  but,  in  fact,  the  performance  is 
good  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring's  earnestness  as  the 
hunted  fugitive  Angelotti  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  His 
interview  with  Cavaradossi  was  so  very  naturally  done  that  we 
followed  it  with  particular  interest,  forgetting  for  a  time  the 
slow  development  of  the  story.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar,  again, 
gives  character  to  the  sketch  of  the  Marchese  Attavanti,  a  com- 
plaisant husband  with  just  a  little  show  of  regard  for  appearances. 
The  Marchesa  has  a  caraliere  srrrente;  and  the  most  amusing 
thinj;  in  the  play  is  Attavanti's  reproach  to  him  for  ignorance 
of  the  lady's  proceedings.  "  I  am  much  hurt  at  your  want  of 
influence  over  my  wife,"  is  the  complaint.  The  part  of  Maria 
Carolina,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  is  filled  with  all  due  dig- 
nity by  Miss  Rose  Leclercq.  The  complete  manner  in  which 
Mr.  llare  has  prepared  La  Tosca  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  for  how  few  minutes  an  actress  of  Miss 
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Leelereq's  position  appears  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Sydney  Brough, 
again,  only  occupies  the  boards  for  a  very  short  time  as 
Trev  iliac.  Schiarrone  dwells  in  the  memory,  though  his  voice 
is  scarcely  heard  half  a  dozen  times.  lie  is  an  agent  of 
police,  one  of  Scarpiu's  following,  and  to  him  it  falls  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  the  torture-chamber  and  convey  his  master's 
order*  to  the  executioner.  The  stern,  upright  figure,  with  the 
cold,  hard-set  face,  is  very  striking.  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  is 
the  representative  of  the  part.  Miss  Bessie  Hatton,  who  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  the  Prince  in  the  recent  revival  of 
Richard  III.  at  the  Globe,  plays  with  delightful  brightness  and 
case  as  Gennarino,  Cavaradossi's  attendant.  If  the  promise  be 
fulfilled,  we  have  in  this  very  young  lady  an  actress  who  cannot 
fail  to  rise  to  enviable  heights  in  her  profession.  For  Mr.  Hare 
there  is  no  character,  but  we  feel  that  he  has  greatly  aided  the 
success  by  the  discrimination  with  which  he  has  chosen  his 
assistants  in  various  departments,  as  well  as  by  the  smoothness 
and  excellence  of  the  general  representation  in  the  arrangement 
and  conduct  of  the  work.  Mr  Hare's  well-recognized  ability  as 
a  stage  manager  has  never  been  better  exhibited.  The  language 
of  the  adaptation  has  a  literary  distinction  exceptional  in  English 
versions  of  French  plays,  but  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Grove  as  the 
first  writer  might  well  have  been  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that 
this  would  be  so.  The  scenery  is  notable  even  in  these  days  of 
picturesque  and  artistic  stage-setting.  Mr.  E.  Salomons'  design 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  is  wholly  admirable  in  proportion, 
detail,  and  colour,  and,  besides  the  solidity  of  the  structure  of  the 
Villa  Cavaradossi  and  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  views  of  distant  Roman  landscape  are  delightful.  We  re- 
member nothing  so  good  since  the  paintings  which  formed  back- 
grounds to  the  revival  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Lyceum  in 
iSSi.  Sketches  of  the  costumes  from  the  graceful  pencil  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Abbey  have  also  been  obtained,  and  these  of  course  form  a 
special  attraction.  The  entire  representation  maybe  pointed  to 
•with  pride  and  gratification  as  a  worthy  example  of  contemporary 
dramatic  art. 


RECENT  CONXERTS. 


THE  unaccountable  apathy  with  which  the  musical  public  just 
at  pre.-ent  regards  orchestral  performances  caused  St.  James's 
Hall  to  be  very  poorly  attended  on  the  22nd  ult.,  when  Sir 
Charles  Halle  gave  the  first  of  the  four  orchestral  concerts  which 
he  has  announced  for  the  present  season.  It  is  some  years  since 
the  Manchester  orchestra  has  been  heard  in  London  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  for  a  long  time  no  finer  performances  have 
taken  place  than  those  which  rewarded  the  too  scanty  audience 
which  assembled  on  the  22nd.  The  programme  was  arranged  so 
as  to  display  the  quality  of  the  band  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Accustomed  to  play  continually  together  under  so  sympathetic 
a  conductor  as  Sir  Charles  Halle,  the  individual  members 
of  the  orchestra  seem  to  have  caught  no  small  measure  of  his 
enthusiasm,  and  the  result  is  that  their  playing  is  characterized 
by  an  extraordinary  amount  of  spirit  and  vigour.  The  wonderful 
brilliancy  and  precision  of  the  strings  was  particularly  remark- 
able in  Cherubini's  Overture  to  A?iacrton,  in  which  the  diffi- 
cult passages  assigned  to  the  first  violins  were  rendered  with  an 
accuracy  and  finish  which  it  would  be  dfficult  to  surpass. 
Though  the  whole  orchestra  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise,  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  such  admirable  performances  is  due 
to  the  leader,  Mr.  Willy  Hess,  who  has  more  than  once  been 
heard  in  London  as  a  soloist.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
comprised,  in  addition  to  the  Cherubini  Overture,  two  of  Dvorak's 
Legendes,  which  were  played  with  great  delicacy,  the  minutest 
gradations  of  tone  being  fully,  but  not  unduly,  emphasized. 
The  first  part  concluded  with  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto, 
the  solo  part  in  which  was  performed  in  her  best  style 
by  Mme.  Xeruda.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of 
Berlioz's  extraordinary  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Episode  dela  me 
dun  Artiste,  a  work  which  has  been  very  seldom  heard  in  London. 
Here,  again,  the  orchestra  did  the  fullest  justice  to  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  composition,  the  occasional  extravagances  of  the 
music  being  admirably  toned  down  by  the  faultless  interpretation 
it  received. 

The  last  two  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  though 
principally  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  familiar  works,  have  been 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  programme  on  the  23rd  was  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  in 
"Wagner's  Overture  to  l)er  Jtiegende  Hollander  and  in  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  both  of  which  were  singularly  fine  per- 
formances. Mr.  Manns's  ability  is  never  so  conspicuous  as 
when  he  is  conducting  a  work  of  Beethoven's ;  with  Wagner's 
later  style  he  has  less  sympathy ;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
Overture  was  played  admirably.  At  the  same  concert  Miss 
Nettie  Carpenter  gave  an  extremely  clever  performance  of 
Saint-Saens's  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  and  Friiulein  Fillunger 
sang  Mendelssohn's  Scena  "  Infelice "  and  songs  by  Brahms 
and  Schubert.  The  Concert  concluded  with  a  quasi-novelty  in  the 
shape  of  Liszt's  Symphonic  Poem,  "  F'estklsinge,"  a  work  which 
will  in  no  way  alter  the  opinion  musicians  hold  as  to  the  very 
small  value  of  the  great  pianist's  orchestral  compositions.  It  has 
been  heard  several  times  in  London,  under  the  conductorship  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  and  though  the  performance  at 
Sydenham  was  very  good,  the  audience  was  not  inclined  to 
receive  it  with  favour,  especially  as  it  was  placed  at  the  very 


end  of  a  long  programme.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
upwards  of  seven  pages  of  the  Programme-Book  at  the  concert 
were  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  Liszt's  bombastic  music,  while 
Saint-Saens's  scholarly  Concerto  was  not  analysed  at  all.  The 
Symphony  at  the  concert  last,  Saturday  was  Bralims's  beautiful 
work  in  1),  Op.  73,  which  Mr.  Manns  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  England  some  ten  years  ago.  The  performance 
waa  not  altogether  up  to  the  marl;,  and  would  have  been 
the  better  for  more  rehearsal;  the  first  violins,  in  par- 
ticular, were  unusually  unsteady.  Far  more  satisfactory  was 
the  orchestral  playing  in  Weber's  Overture  to  Euryanthe,  in 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Incidental  Music  to  Macbeth,  and  in  Mr. 
MacOunn's  Orchestral  Ballad,  "The  Ship  o'  the  Fiend."  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  music,  which  in  its  present  form  had  not  pre- 
viously been  heard  in  London,  gains  by  being  dissociated  from 
Shakspeare's  play,  for  the  situations  in  which  it  is  hardly  strong 
enough  in  style  to  be  musically  appropriate.  Last  Saturday  the 
weakest  portions — namely,  the  Preludes  to  Acts  II.  and  IV.,  and 
the  two  choruses — were  omitted.  The  Overture  is  much  the  best 
number  of  the  work,  and  created  a  very  favourable  impression. 
The  vocalists  at  this  concert  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  the 
former  of  whom  sang  with  much  dramatic  feeling  Lysiart's  Scena, 
"  Wo  berg  ich  mich  ?  "  from  Weber's  Euryanthe,  besides  taking 
part  with  Mrs.  Henschel  in  his  own  charming  "  Gondoliera," 
which  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Mrs.  Henschel  also  sang 
"  Glocklein  im  Thale,"  from  Euryanthe,  with  all  her  usual  grace 
and  finish. 

The  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which  take  place 
before  Christmas  are  never  very  interesting,  and  this  season  they 
have  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  but  at  the  concert  on  Monday- 
week  Signor  Piatti  introduced  a  quaint  piece  of  Old  English 
instrumental  music,  which  was  welcome  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  as  affording  some  relief  to  the  familiar  classical  repertory. 
Christopher  Simpson,  whose  Thirteen  Divisions  on  a  Ground  Signor 
Piatti  has  arranged  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  English  theorists  of  his  day  ;  his  principal  work,  A 
Compendium  of  Practical  Music,  passed  through  no  less  than 
nine  editions  in  the  century  which  succeeded  its  first  publication 
in  1665.  His  Division-  Violist '' ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Play- 
ing upon  a  Ground,  from  which  the  Divisions  played  by  Signor 
Piatti  are  taken,  appeared  in  1659;  so  that  Simpson  stands  as  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  earlier  instrumental  writers,  such  as 
Gibbons  and  Coperario,  and  the  later,  who,  like  Locke  and 
Purcell,  were  more  under  French  and  Italian  influence.  The 
work  played  on  the  25th  ult.  is  not  only  very  interesting  histori- 
cally, but  also  possesses  considerable  character  and  beauty.  It 
has  been  admirably  arranged  by  Signor  Piatti,  and  was  received 
with  much  favour.  The  successful  rescue  of  this  piece  from  the 
gulf  of  oblivion  should  encourage  the  distinguished  violoncellist 
to  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  hear  occasionally  the  F'antasies  of  Gibbons  or  of 
John  Jenkins,  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  is  an  interesting 
musician  who  is  now  utterly  forgotten.  The  programme  of  the 
same  concert  included  Cherubini's  Fifth  Posthumous  Quartet, 
which  was  heard  last  summer  at  Sir  Charles  Halle's  Chamber 
Concerts.  The  performance  on  the  earlier  occasion  was  better 
than  that  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert.  Cherubini's  chamber 
music  requires  the  greatest  accuracy  and  refinement,  and  in 
several  passages  the  want  of  this  was  apparent,  especially  in  the 
first-violin  part.  Miss  Fanny  Davies  was  the  pianist,  and  gave  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  29,  which 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Incorrect  phrasing  and  wrong  notes 
were  only  too  conspicuous.  Miss  Davies  has  made  such  progress 
lately  that  it  seems  strange  she  should  fail  to  play  Beethoven's 
music  well.  Possibly  the  habit  which  Mr.  Chappell's  audience 
has  of  applauding  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  performance  with  an 
equal  amount  of  enthusiasm  may  have  the  effect  of  making  artists 
careless ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  Miss  Davies  will  do 
well  to  study  such  works  as  Beethoven's  Sonatas  more  thoroughly 
before  playing  them  in  public  before  even  an  uncritical  audience. 
The  vocalist  was  Mme.  Belle  Cole,  who  sang  Handel's  "  Lascia 
ch'  io  pianga,"  and  a  little  song,  "  Le  Violette,"  ascribed  in  the 
programme  to  a  Scarlatti,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death 
,  were  stated  to  be  1650  and  1752  respectively.  The  mistake  is 
I  inconceivable ;  for  the  song  in  question  is  generally  assigned  to 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  was  born  in  1659  and  died  in  1725. 
The  accompanist  on  this  occasion  was  new  to  Popular  Concert 
audiences;  but  her  playing  was  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
usual. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  notice  in  any  detail  the  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  which  took  place  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  work  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
that  deserving  charity  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  the 
'  artists  who  took  part  in  it  gave  their  services  gratuitously.  The 
!  solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson, 
Miss  Alice  Suter,  Messrs.  Watkin  Mills,  1  ver  M'Kay,  A.  Thompson, 
and  J.  Gibson;  the  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Carrodus;  the 
organist  was  Mr.  Fountain  Meen  ;  and  the  performance  was 
excellently  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Cummings. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Henschel's  second  Symphony  Concert 
was  as  admirably  selected  as  that  of  the  first,  and  attracted  a 
larger  audience,  though  the  hall  was  by  no  means  so  full  as  could 
have  been  wished  and  as  the  general  merit  of  the  performances 
deserved.  At  the  first  Symphony  Concert  the  programme  was 
1  selected  so  as  to  afford  a  survey  of  instrumental  music  from  Bach 
to  Beethoven  ;  at  the  second  concert  the  series  was  continued  from 
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Weber  down  to  Herr  Richard  Strauss,  the  very  latest  musician 
who  lias  made  a  name  in  Germany.  Weber  was  represented 
by  the  Overture  to  Oberon,  Schumann  by  his  Fourth  Sym- 
phony, Wagner  by  his  "  Huldigungs-Marsch,"  and  Brahms  by  the 
Variations  on  Haydn's  Chorale  St.  Antonii.  The  two  move- 
ments from  H-err  Strauss's  Symphonic  Fantasia,  "Aus  Italien," 
which  were  chosen  to  represent  the  latest  development  of 
orchestral  music,  were  complete  novelties  to  an  English  audience. 
Mr.  llenschel  doubtless  was  well  advised  in  bringing  them  forward, 
for  it  is  only  right  that  English  amateurs  should  be  kept  acquainted 
with  the  newest  productions  of  foreign  musicians.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Herr  Strauss's  music  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
The  two  movements  were  (according  to  the  programme)  intended 
to  represent  respectively  scenes  on  the  Oampagna  and  on  the 
shore  at  Sorrento.  The  first,  an  Andante,  has  some  merit,  though 
it  is  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  and  is  too  diffuse  in  character. 
In  the  second  movement,  an  Andantino,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Analytical  Programme,  "  Sunny  waters,  free,  gay,  and 
abounding  life,  with  all  the  charm  of  southern  shores,  are  the 
composer's  inspiration,  and  he  abandons  himself  completely  to  its 
influences."  If  the  audience  had  not  been  informed  of  this,  very 
few  would  have  discovered  it,  for  anything  duller,  more  pon- 
derous, and  long-winded  than  this  Sorrento  movement  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  The  whole  work  is  obviously  the  production  of  a 
young  man  of  talent  who,  if  he  has  any  sterling  ability  in  him,  will 
probably  live  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  heard  again 
in  London.  The  orchestral  playing  throughout  the  concert  was 
very  good,  the  performance  of  the  Oberon  Overture  in  particular 
being  noticeable  for  its  vigour  and  brilliancy.  The  "  Huldigungs- 
Marsch  "  was  the  least  satisfactory  number ;  but  the  composition, 
striking  as  it  is,  always  bears  signs  of  Ir  ving  been  originally 
scored  for  a  military  band,  and  in  its  present  form  it  wants  very 
perfect  playing  to  preserve  the  necessary  balance  between  the 
stringed  and  the  brass  instruments. 

On  Wednesday  afterr  ion  the  first  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel's 
charming  vocal  recitals  attracted  a  crowded  audience  to  Prince's 
Hall.  The  performance,  as  is  always  the  case  at  these  concerts, 
was  admirably  selected.  Beginning  with  an  interesting  Duet  of 
Stradella's,  the  concert-givers  sang-,  in  their  usual  admirable 
style,  songs  and  duets  by  Handel,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Gtitz,  Liszt,  Massenet,  and  Brahms; 
while  English  music  was  represented  by  Bishop's  "  Tell  me,  my 
Heart,"  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's  "  A  Lake  and  a  Fairy  Boat,"  and 
Mr.  Corder's  "0  Sun,  that  wakenest  all."  It  is  impossible  to 
signal  any  one  number  as  better  than  another ;  but  Mrs.  Henschel 
won  most  applause  by  her  singing  of  Massenet's  setting  of  the 
Serenade  from  Coppee's  Le  Passant,  to  which  she  responded  by 
singing  her  husband's  beautiful  "  Spinning  Song " ;  and  Mr. 
Henschel  deserves  special  thanks  for  introducing  so  tine  and  little 
known  a  song  as  Schubert's  "  Memnon."  The  second  of  these 
interesting  performances  is  announced  for  next  Wednesday. 


REVIEWS. 


BRITISH  REASON  IN  ENGLISH  RHYME.* 

THIS  book  consists  of  Welsh  proverbs  and  Bardic  and  legal 
aphorisms,  with  translations  in  English  rhyme  by  the  late 
Henry  Halford  Vaughan.  It  is  edited  by  one  of  his  children,  and 
the  Welsh  has  been  revised  by  Professor  Rhys.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  work  can  have  intended  it  to 
appear  exactly  in  its  present  form.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Welsh  sayings,  accompanied  by  decidedly  smart 
translations,  are  excellent  things  ;  but  to  publish  them  without  a 
break,  and  in  no  sort  of  order,  appears  to  us  a  mistake.  As  they  stand 
one  might  suppose  that  they  had  been  written  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  put  into  a  hat,  well  shaken,  and  then  drawn  out  one  by 
one  at  hazard,  and  printed  as  they  came.  To  turn  the  leaves 
hurriedly  over  and  find  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages 
covered  with  an  unbroken  string  of  short  rhymes,  mostly 
couplets,  unconnected  in  any  way  with  each  other,  is  enough  to 
frighten  away  four  readers  out  of  five.  Be  its  matter  ever  so 
good,  a  volume  thus  made  up  is  wearisome  reading.  Unfortu- 
nately, again,  in  this  form  the  work  is  unmanageable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  If  one  wants  to  find  a  special  passage,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  look  through  the  pages  from  cover  to  cover, 
as  the  object  of  one's  search  is  just  as  likely  to  be  in  one  place 
as  in  another.  At  least  it  might  be  expected  that  the  work  would 
be  divided  under  the  three  headings  almost  suggested  in  the  intro- 
ductory note — namely,  Proverbs,  Laws,  and  Bardic  aphorisms. 
Even  this  would  have  been  a  relief  and  a  convenience  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  book  without  noticing  that  numbers  of  other 
headings  might  have  suggested  themselves.  For  instance,  there 
are  many  little  rhymes  which  might  be  classed  under  each  of  the 
following  : — Admonitions,  Allegories,  Beggars,  Birds,  Cattle,  Oats, 
Children,  Cowards,  Deer,  Dogs,  Enemies,  Failings,  Farming,  Fire, 
Fishes,  Food,  Foxes,  Goats,  Home,  Horses,  and  so  on.  We  think- 
that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  read  the  book  if  the  matter 
had  been  arranged  on  some  such  principle  as  this  ;  but  even  as  it 
stands  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  index, 
which  would  render  it  serviceable  for  future  reference.  The  editor 

*  British  Reason  in  English  Rhyme.  By  Henry  Halford  Vaughan, 
M.A.    London  :  Kcgan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  18S0. 


says  in  a  brief  prefatory  note : — "  My  father  had  intended  to  write 
an  introductory  essay  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  this  was  only  just  commenced."  The  absence 
of  this  intended  introduction  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  Professor  Rhys,  who  gave  his  assistance  in  the  revision 
of  the  proofs,  was  not  persuaded  to  write  one  as  a  substitute. 
Nobody  could  have  been  more  fitted  for  the  task. 

It  is  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the  Welsh  hate  the  English  .- 
but  it  is  at  least  as  true  that  the  English  do  not  love  the  Welsh. 
We  much  doubt  if  nine  out  of  ten  English  people  living  in 
Wales  either  know  or  care  whether  the  Welsh  have  many  pro- 
verbs or  few.  As  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  and  English 
women,  all  they  can  tell  one  about  Welsh  is  that  it  is  a  hideous- 
language.  They  would  rather  study  any  other,  either  living  or 
dead.  Of  Welsh,  Welsh  literature,  and  Welsh  customs  they 
know  nothing,  and  do  not  want  to  know  anything ;  nor  have  we 
much  hope  that  they  ever  will,  unless  a  Welsh  Walter  Scott 
should  arise  to  make  Wales,  and  things  appertaining  to  it,  tin- 
fashion.  If  the  book  which  we  are  reviewing  should  have  the 
effect  of  causing  them  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  Cymraeg, 
its  author  would  have  laboured  to  some  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  say  frankly  that  our  fear  is  not  so  much  lest  it  should  be- 
little read  as  that  readers  of  a  certain  class  should  avail  them- 
selves of  it  too  eagerly.  We  tremble  at  the  thought  that  there 
are  enterprising  people  who  are  likely  to  learn  by  heart  a  number 
of  its  proverbs  with  the  view  of  displaying  them  in  their  own 
honour,  as  occasion  may  serve.  "  Where  is  that  from  ? "  they 
will  be  asked.  "Oh!  it  is  an  old  Welsh  proverb,"  will  be  the 
reply.  "  Confound  these  slippery  floors,"  some  one  will  say  ;  and' 
then  the  student  of  British  Meason  will  come  out  with,  '■  Bettei 
rough  stones,  whose  hindrance  oft  offends  me,  than  even  slab.-, 
whose  smoothness  headlong  sends  me."  Those  who  want  to  d<  > 
this  sort  of  thing,  however,  had  better  be  quick  about  it,  or. 
as  the  book  becomes  better  known,  they  will  run  terrible  risks 
of  being  found  out ;  and  we  advise  people  who  may  hear  any 
(  apt  quotations  of  Welsh  proverbs  within  the  next  few  months- 
to  ask  the  speakers  what  they  think  of  Vaughan's  British  Reason 
in  English  Bhi/me ;  when,  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  blush  t" 
the  cheek  of  a  hardened  cribber  and  quoter,  a  blush  will  be- 
seem 

Women  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  overestimated  by  the 
ancient  Welsh.  The  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  pretty  wife  would 
be  qualified  if  the  husband  ever  kept  in  mind  the  saying  that 
"  Though  long  the  chance  may  lag,"  she  "  weekly  alters  to  a  hag." 
As  to  confiding  in  her,  "  Often  you  may  trust  your  life,  your  secret 
never,  to  your  wife."  The  happiest  state  would  seem  to  be  not 
to  have  one  at  all ;  for  "  take  no  wife,  have  no  strife,"  say  the  un- 
gallant  Welsh.  A  Welshman  who  had  once  owned  one,  remarked 
bitterly,  "Never  yet  by  any  cur,  was  I  barked  at  as  by  her."  But 
no  heed  should  be  given  to  the  barkings  of  wives  ;  for  "  Off  like- 
the  wind  flies  woman's  word,  as  like  the  wind  let  it  be  heard." 
Nor  should  more  attention  be  given  to  their  promises;  "  Default 
will  the  performance  be  of  what  a  woman  promised  thee,"  and 
"  Nothing  earthly  hath  a  way,  like  a  woman  to  betray."  When, 
our  wives  say,  "  For  goodness'  sake  don't  bother  me.  Let  me  do 
what  I  like ;  I  know  what  is  best  for  me,"  we— that  is  to  say,  those 
of  us  who  have  the  pluck — are  to  reply,  "  My  dear,  remember 
that  the  old  Celtic  bard  says,  'A  woman  mostly  will  prefer  the 
thing  that  is  the  worst  for  her.' "  It  is  not,  however,  the  word  of 
a  woman  only  that  is  to  be  distrusted  in  Wales,  as  it  is  the  boast 
of  Welshmen  that  "  It  never  will  do  to  say  all  that  is  true."  In  one 
sense  this  proverb  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  it  is  given  a  very  wide 
signification  in  the  Principality.  And,  after  all,  men  as  -well  as 
women  can  be  disagreeable  in  Welsh  families  ;  for  they  admit 
that  "  To  be  vexed  by  his  love  makes  a  kite  of  a  dove,"  especially, 
we  may  add,  when  the  kite  has  had  what  the  Welsh  themselves 
call  "a  trop  off  peer."  Nor  are  all  the  uncomplimentary  Welsh 
saws  addressed  to  females.  "  If  an  angel  when  you  roam,  be  no 
devil  in  your  home,"  is  probably  aimed  at  the  sterner  sex.  Even 
children  appear  to  have  been  regarded  from  a  pessimist  point  o 
view  by  the  Welsh  bards.  "  The  kid,  on  which  at  birth  you 
dote,  daily  coarsens  to  a  goat." 

We  have  only  detected  one  case  in  the  whole  volume  of  flag- 
rant repetition,  although  we  will  not  guarantee  that  there  are  no 
others.  The  proverb  Blaengar  ymadrawdd  ffol  is  given  twice,  as 
No.  1,560  and  as  No.  2,099.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  translated 
"  Unchecked  by  doubt,  a  fool  speaks  out,"  and  in  the  second  by 
"  Fools  speak  without  reserve  or  doubt."  The  author  thought 
well  to  render  one  translation  in  Latin  ;  but  he  would  have  done 
better  to  remember  that  the  knowledge  of  that  language  is  not 
exclusively  confined  to  males.  Welsh  bards  are  celebrated  for 
their  triads,  and  any  quantity  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume.  Most  of  them  begin  after  some  such  fashion  as  the 
following: — "Bards  are  we  for  purposes  three  "  ;  "Three  things 
to  do  words  should  not  fail";  "  Within  three  spheres  our  life  is 
ranging  " ;  "  Of  men  there  are  three  kinds,"  and  so  on.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  celebrated  Welsh  scholar  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Triad  of  Ugly  Women  in  his  country — for  private  circulation  ! 
As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  translating  a  Welsh 
proverb  into  English  rhyme,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
and  Welsh  are  set  on  the  pages,  we  will  quote 


If  we're  to  go. 
Then  be  it  so. 


()  down  ni 
Ni  a  ddown. 
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Some  of  the  advice  in  these  old  proverbs  is  excellent,  such  as 
"  Be  happy  and  gay  thy  natural  -way" ;  "  Set  not  thine  own  price 
so  high  that  men  shall  doubt  if  they  need  buy  "  ;  and,  at  any  rate 
the  iirst  part  of,  "  Preach  not  sermons  over  meat ;  when  you 
worship,  do  not  eat."  In  respect  to  meat,  again,  there  is  a  proverb 
which  we  could  have  aptly  quoted  on  many  occasions,  had  we 
known  it.  It  runs — "  Revile  not  the  meat  which  you  heartily 
eat."  Modem  farmers  have  learnt  to  qualify  the  saying  "  The 
shelter  which  a  hedge  supplies  out  worths  the  ground  it  occupies  "  ; 
nor  would  men  of  science  any  longer  allow  that  "  The  skin  in 
which  he  first  drew  breath,  a  wolf  will  carry  to  his  death";  it 
does  not  always  follow,  again,  that  "  A  hog  that's  squealing  the 
knife  is  feeling,"  and  the  theory  that  "After  drink,  the  spirits 
sink,"  is  quite  new  to  us.  But  most  of  the  proverbs  are  beyond 
■dispute.  True  enough  are  the  following — "  Fool  more  ridiculous 
was  never  than  the  fool  who  thinks  he's  clever";  "  Words  noisy 
•and  grand,  and  a  mouse  is  at  hand  " :  "  The  way  that  is  the  best 
to  go,  is  the  way  that  best  you  know  "  ;  and  "  He  who  a  horse 
has  of  his  own,  is  welcome  to  a  horse  on  loan."  With  regard 
to  a  hired  horse,  we  find  the  following  cruel  couplet — "  On,  on, 
thou  tired  brute  we've  hired." 

As  might  be  expected,  very  many  of  the  proverbs  here  given 
are  familiar  in  English  also,  and  in  many  cases  in  other  languages 
as  well.  For  instance,  nobody  will  have  much  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying the  English  prototypes  of  the  following.  "  Every  dunghill 
<log  is  bold  when  on  his  own  dunghill  roll'd";  "The  moment 
when  the  cat  departs,  gives  back  to  mice  their  merry  hearts  " ; 
*  Let  dogs  that  sleep  their  slumbers  keep  " ;  "  No  risk  has  he 
run  :  no  prize  has  he  won";  "  Brothers  in  trade,  or  good,  or  ill, 
are  seldom  brothers  in  good  will " ;  "  Out  of  sight,  forgotten 
quite  "  ;  "  Examine  not  the  horse's  eye,  which  with  your  thanks 
alone  you  buy  " ;  "  Three  things  do  no  good  'till  they're  knocked 
on  the  crown,  a  wedge,  tether  stake,  and  a  lubberly  clown  " ; 
"  Who  makes  most  haste,  time  most  doth  waste";  "A  rolling 
stone  no  moss  can  own  " ;  "  The  hap  which  I  rue,  is  good  fortune 
to  you " ;  "  He  who  to  church  the  nearest  lies,  will  furthest 
be  from  Paradise";  "  One  bird  in  hand  is  twice  as  good  as  the 
two  plumpt'St  in  the  wood";  "  Who  loveth  me,  my  dog  love 
he " ;  "  If  on  two  stools  a  man  will  sit,  ere  long  his  limbs  the 
floor  will  hit  " ;  or,  "  Rome's  building  was  a  work  not  done 
between  sunrise  and  set  of  sun."  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on 
multiplying  examples. 

Biblical  cribbings  may  be  recognized  among  some  of  the 
rhymes,  such  as  "  When  blind  to  blind  his  guidance  lends,  in 
some  deep  pool  their  journey  ends,"  and  "  By  his  fruit  the  man 
soon  showeth  the  kind  of  root  from  which  he  groweth  "  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  "  Be  your  pity  but  small  for  the  fool,  who  gave  all" 
rather  contravenes  the  Christian  counsel  of  perfection.  Ideas 
•expressed  by  poets  other  than  Welsh  may  be  traced  in  "  Better  of 
roebucks  to  be  first  than  amongst  antler'd  stags  the  worst "  ;  "  Half 
the  room  in  hell's  allow'd  to  good  actions  vainly  vow'd  "  ;  "  He  on 
the  fight  has  most  to  say,  who  in  the  fight  will  run  away  "  ;  "  The 
house,  that  has  no  child  within  it,  is  a  house  with  nothing  in  it," 
and  in  many  other  passages.  Lastly,  we  will  refrain  from  passing 
;u\  adverse  criticism  on  the  Cambrian  proverb — "  As  into  years 
a  Welshman  goes,  more  foolish  year  by  year  he  grows." 


NOVELS.' 

"Itf'R.  PERCY  HULBTJKD,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  novel  In 
-1-VJ.  Black  and  White,  which  bears  his  name  on  the  title-page, 
has  selected  for  his  models  in  composition  some  recent  American 
writers  of  fiction  who  look  upon  themselves,  we  believe,  as  a 
"  school,"  and  consider  that  they  have  taken  a  new  departure. 
It  is  a  departure  that  the  world  can  willingly  part  withal;  and  it 
is  a  road  which  will  lead  to  no  goal.  Worse  guides  for  a  young 
and  clever  writer,  as  Mr.  Ilulburd  apparently  is,  could  not  be. 
Cleverness,  unsupported  by  common  sense,  is  apt  to  waste  itself 
in  erratic  spasm,  and  common  sense  would  never  choose  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  these  foolish  and  pretentious  posers,  who, 
looking  in  the  glass  of  their  own  conceit,  see  themselves  as  philo- 
sophic students  of  humanity.  In  the  novel  now  in  question  we 
are  invited  to  attend  to  what  is  meant  to  be  a  profound  psycho- 
logical analysis  conveyed  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  feeblest, 
meanest,  shabbiest  creatures  ever  presented  in  fiction.  Mr.  Robert 
Dillon  is  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  He  has  a  remarkable  facility  for  copying 
drawings,  and  imitating  other  people's  signatures.  lie  is  by  way 
of  being  honest,  so  far  as  so  feeble  a  being  can  be  honest,  until  a 
fellow-clurk,  a  German,  one  day  delivers  to  him  a  farrago  of 
bombastic  nonsense,  "a  programme  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
existence  by  freeing  every  man  from  the  trammels  of  conflicting 
influences,  thus  restoring  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  life." 
The  details  of  this  simple  little  scheme  are  vague,  except  that 
they  include  forgery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  Dillon,  instigated 
by  his  fellow-clerk.  Dillon  is  converted  to  these  ideas  with  a 
readiness  only  equalled  by  the  famous  effect  on  my  Lord  of  Natal 
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of  the  words  of  the  Zulu,  his  pal.  He  forges  names  all  round, 
and  gains  wealth  and  position  ;  forges  letters  by  which  he  cheats 
bis  friend  out  of  his  promised  wife,  and  marries  her  himself — 
commits,  in  fine,  every  sort  of  baseness  and  cowardly  crime.  This 
story,  which  is  simply  that  of  Jim  the  Penman,  is  wrapped  in  a 
cloud  of  fine  phrases,  mystical  maunderings,  and  philosophic 
speculations,  in  which  the  reader  is  as  much  lost  as  the  writer. 
At  the  back  of  it  all  there  is  no  real  knowledge  of  the  world,  no 
broad  survey  of  the  field  of  human  nature,  no  penetrating  sense 
of  human  motive  or  of  the  immutable  limits  of  human  faculty. 
To  compare  such  stuff  with  real  analytic  power  would  be  to 
compare  oakum-picking  in  a  cell  to  the  work  of  Pasteur  in 
his  laboratory.  Mr.  Ilulburd  is  fluent,  and  believes  himself 
to  be  eloquent.  AVere  we  to  take  him  at  his  own  estimate, 
we  should  be  frequently  pulled  up  short  by  singular  lapses  : — 
"  Leaving  it  undecided  whether  hereditary  traits  are  really 
lineal  transmissions,  or  only  the  fruit  of  childhood's  intuitive 
assimilation  of  surrounding  influences  "  is  a  specimen  of  phrases 
in  which  words  have  tempted  to  the  betrayal  of  meaning. 
"  Drawing  on  post-mortal  experience  "  and  "  invites  to  repiction  " 
are  others.  Over  and  over  again  the  blunder  between  "to  lie" 
and  "  to  lay"  is  repeated,  the  literary  blunder  the  most  suggestive 
and  indicative  of  ignorance  or  vulgarity.  Many  other  traces  of 
carelessness  are  to  be  seen  in  the  book  which  it  is  useless  here  to 
indicate,  and  traces  of  something  worse  than  carelessness,  which 
we  do  not  care  further  to  refer  to.  It  is  a  bad  specimen  of  a  bad 
school,  and  it  matters  little,  for  school  and  specimens  are  equally 
self-doomed  to  oblivion. 

Whether  or  not  enjoyment  is  to  be  got  from  the  perusal  of 
Alderdene  depends  entirely  on  the  reader's  docility  in  giving  his 
mind  over  for  the  time  being  to  the  keeping  of  Major  Norris 
Paul.  If  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  whirled  along  the  stream  of 
that  lively  writer's  narrative  without  question  or  doubting,  he 
may  have  a  pleasant  two  hours  over  the  volume.  In  the  first 
twelve  hours  we  have  a  terrific  storm,  a  shipwreck,  and  a  salvage 
of  two  out  of  the  whole  crew  of  the  Spanking  Susan,  a  scramble 
into  a  smuggler's  Black  Hole,  a  fratricide,  the  birth  of  a  heroine, 
the  death  of  the  heroine's  mother,  and  the  mysterious  interment 
oi*  the  mangled  body  of  a  baronet.  How  it  is  that  baronets  are 
so  invariably  mixed  up  in  shady  transactions  in  fiction,  either  as 
principals  or  victims,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  must  have 
something  to  do  with  their  bloody  hands.  As  Major  Paul's 
story  has  to  go  on  for  eighteen  years  before  the  baby  born  on  that 
remarkable  night  can  be  married  to  the  hero,  we  tremble  for  the 
author's  powers  of  staying.  But  there  is  no  need.  By  the  help 
of  scheming  stewards,  smart  young  soldiers,  conscience-stricken 
murderers,  a  ghost  or  two,  subterranean  knockings,  and  faces  in 
the  fire,  we  do  very  well  indeed,  especially  as  now  and  then  the 
strain  of  attention  is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  long  yarns 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  plot  of  Alderdene  whatever.  Major 
Paul's  style  in  his  graver  passages  recalls  the  memory  of  the 
venerable  G.  P.  R  James,  but  he  has  also  his  funny  interludes,  in 
which  he  is  genuinely  amusing. 

Novels  so  amusing,  so  brightly  written,  so  full  of  simple 
sense  and  witty  observation  as  Sir  Charles  Danvers  are  not 
found  every  day.  It  is  a  novel  of  society,  written  by  one 
who  knows  English  society  well,  and  judges  men  and  women 
with  sagacity  and  the  tolerance  born  of  comprehension.  The 
story  is  one  of  love,  quite  properly  so,  even  passionate  love, 
and  the  emotions  of  the  three  people  (there  must  be  three, 
or,  at  any  rate,  an  uneven  number,  or  where  are  your  com- 
plications ?)  are  touched  with  the  reticence  and  restrained 
strength,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  language  of  theatrical 
criticism,  which  have  so  much  stronger  an  effect  than  exuberance. 
Ruth  Deyncourt  is  a  delight  ful  girl,  and  her  passages  of  flirt  a  ( ion 
with  Sir  Charles,  he  gradually  growing  in  earnestness,  she  fencing 
with  an  adversary  whom  she  believes  to  be  merely  amusing 
himself,  are  excellent.  Just,  the  right  touches  from  outsiders 
are  put  in  to  alarm  Ruth's  pride,  and  urge  her,  along  with  other 
natural  and  praiseworthy  motives,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  fan- 
tastic Dare,  and  then,  too  late,  Charles  throws  off  the  mask  of 
levity  and  shows  her  his  heart.  Out  of  this  situation,  of  course, 
they  do  not  come  without  grievous  woes ;  but  they  do  come,  and 
then,  when  they  are  at  the  very  summit  of  accomplished  joy, 
they  resume,  in  the  most  amusing  way,  the  tone  of  persiflage 
under  which  it  suits  both  natures  best  to  half  conceal  emotion. 
It  is  a  charming  love-story,  lightened  up  on  all  sides  by  the 
humorous,  genial,  character-sketches  of  less  important  personages. 
There  is  a  bewitching  child  who  worships  Sir  Charles.  "  You 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  surrounded  and  encompassed  on  every  side  by 
Molly,"  complains  Ruth  ;  but  the  reader  never  has  too  much  of 
Molly.  There  is  not  enough  of  any  of  them,  in  fact;  and,  for  a 
woflder,  we  want  the  third  volume  the  author  has  denied  us. 

A  short  note  to  the  "  revised  edition  "  of  With  the  Harrises  states 
that  the  novel  was  originally  published  anonymously  under  the 
slightly  different  title  of  The  Harrises.  There  is  no  name  attached 
to  the  present  volume,  but  it  is  attributed  on  the  front  page  to 
the  author  of  The  Subaltern,  so  that  we  presume  there  is  no  secresy 
about  its  being  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig.  It  is  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  begin  to  criticize  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gleig,  which 
may  not  be  much  read  by  the  rising  generation,  but  are  perfectly- 
well  known  to  most  of  that  one  which  has  crossed  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  has  the  setting  sun  before  it.  That  the  book  should 
have  been  published  anonymously  while  any  immediate  connexions 
of  the  Holland  family  survive  is  easy  to  understand,  much  easier, 
in  fact,  than  to  explain  why  it  should  have  been  written.   The  cir- 
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cumstances  connected  with  the  third  Lord  Holland's  marriage  are, 
it  is  true,  now  so  familiar  that  the  details  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  scandalous  matter.  Still,  the  taste  of  raking  them  up  to  make 
a  novel  out  of  them  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable ;  and  the 
author  of  The  Subaltern  has  further  woven  an  invented  or  re- 
corded imbroglio  of  a  sinister  kind  about  them.  According  to 
his  version,  the  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland — which  some 
strait-laced  people  never  regarded  as  a  marriage  at  all,  though 
a  legal  ceremony  had  been  gone  through — had  in  reality  no  legal 
existence  whatever.  If  the  part  of  the  novel  relating  to  the 
foreign  young  lady,  her  early  marriage  to  Lord  Beltone,  and  her 
child,  be  a  romance,  it  is  an  impertinence  to  introduce  it  into  the 
lives  of  people  perfectly  well  known,  and  who  make  part  of 
English  social  history.  If  it  be  not  a  romance,  it  is  a  grave 
offence  against  decency  to  blazon  it  forth  in  the  pages  of  a  novel. 
It  affects  to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  birth  of  the  man  whose  widow 
has  just  sunk  into  her  grave.  Names  and  a  few  insignificant 
details  have  been  changed,  but  that  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
their  children,  and  the  famous  circle  at  Holland  House,  are 
minutely  described  is  plain.  If  the  author,  whose  bright,  graphic, 
animated  writing  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  task,  had  confined 
himself  to  reproducing  that  brilliant  society  as  it  was  known  to 
exist,  no  one  could  have  objected.  Memoirs  and  autobiographies 
of  London  life  seventy  years  ago  have,  it  is  true,  given  us  about 
as  much  as  we  want  of  the  men  and  women  who  figured  in  it ; 
and  we  could  dispense  with  any  more  stories  about  "  Lady 
Selina  Kidd  " — a  specimen  of  the  deep  disguises  of  names  affected 
by  the  writer  of  With  the  Harrises.  But  such  a  work  would 
have  been  inoffensive,  which  this  one  certainly  is  not. 


SHIPBUILDING.* 

THIS  stately  volume  is,  in  all  respects,  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  many  which  have  preceded  it.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say  that  it  excels  them  all,  but  it  certainly  seems  to 
equal  the  best  of  them,  both  in  the  variety  of  subjects  treated 
and  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  As  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution  are  followed  by  discussions,  in  which  strangers  are 
occasionally  allowed  to  take  part,  and  these  debates  are  very 
often  models  which  other  Societies  and  bodies  would  do  well  to 
follow.  In  spite  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  subjects  treated, 
prolixity  and  diifuseness  are  obviously  unpopular  and  discouraged. 
Clearness  of  statement  is  aimed  at  and  usually  attained,  except 
by  a  few  puzzle-headed  mathematical  theorists,  who,  much  exer- 
cised by  the  desire  to  be  profound,  only  succeed  in  being 
obscure.  Personality  and  acrimony  are  extremely  rare,  although 
there  is  no  want  of  candour.  That  there  should  be  candour, 
however,  is  only  natural,  and  to  be  expected.  Many  of  those 
who  examine  and  criticize  the  papers  are  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  shipbuilding,  theoretical  and  practical, 
and  are  largely  interested  in  it ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  then 
that  they  will  say  what  they  think  ;  and  what  they  think  is 
sure  to  be.  worth  attention.  Few,  indeed,  of  those  who  read 
papers  in  public  have  to  address  an  audience  so  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  as  that  over  which  Lord  Ravensworth 
presides. 

As  has  just  been  indicated,  an  unusually  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects are  treated  in  the  present  volume ;  but  valuable  as  it  is,  it 
must  be  said  that  a  portion  of  the  matter  it  contains  is  somewhat 
out  of  date.  The  first  part  of  the  well  edited  and  elaborately 
illustrated  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Glasgow  in  July  1888.  Making  every  possible 
allowance  for  the  extreme  care  which  is  necessary  in  preparing 
the  work  for  publication,  this  does  seem  somewhat  tardy  pro- 
duction, and  to  notice  these  papers  now  would  be  to  imitate  one 
of  the  very  few  faults  which  mark  the  Transactions;  and  it 
may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  description  of  the 
Clyde  and  a  brief  history  of  the  marine  steam-engine,  the  con- 
tributions to  this  first  part  are  not  of  any  special  weight.  The 
second  and  larger  part  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  at  the  meeting  in  London  in  April  last,  and,  consider- 
ing that  they  only  met  on  three  days,  a  wonderful  amount  of  work 
the  Naval  Architects  certainly  managed  to  do.  On  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  of  the  10th,  nth,  and  12th  they  heard  and  discussed 
papers,  some  of  which  might  well  be  called  short  treatises,  on  fif- 
teen different  subjects.  To  notice  all  these,  however  briefly, 
within  the  limits  of  space  at  our  command  would  obviously  be 
impossible.  Little  more  than  a  catalogue  could  be  given ;  three 
are  therefore  selected  as  being,  for  the  general  reader  at  all  events, 
more  interesting  than  the  others,  valuable  as  some  of  these  are. 

The  paper  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  Transactions,  insomuch 
as  it  deals  with  a  matter  vitally  affecting  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  W.  II.  White,  the  head  of  the 
constructive  department  of  the  Admiralty,  on  "  The  Designs  of 
the  New  Battle-Ships."  Here  again,  however,  the  difficulty  just 
noted  arises.  The  matter  in  one  sense  seems  a  little  obsolete. 
The  paper  itself  and  the  criticisms  it  evoked  wei-e  commented  on 
immediately;  and,  moreover,  the  ever-shifting  art  of  designing 
war-ships,  once  the  most  stationary,  now  the  most  changeful  of  all 
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the  mechanical  arts,  has  had  a  new  complication  added  to  it  since 
the  naval  architects  met  in  the  Adelphi.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  however,  Mr.  White's  paper  is  so  admirable,  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  it  was  so  weighty,  that  it  is  imperative  to 
speak  of  them,  although  the  notice  of  a  subject  which  has  been  so 
fully  treated  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

There  is  one  very  simple  fact  with  regard  to  naval  architecture 
which  might  be  thought  as  obvious  as  the  product  of  two  and 
two,  but  which  is  nevertheless  frequently  ignored  not  only  by 
those  critics  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also, 
strange  to  say,  by  some  experts.  A  designer  when  planning  a 
vessel  of  any  given  size  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  weight  at 
his  disposal,  which,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  is  equal  to  the  tons  of 
salt-water  the  vessel  displaces.  On  this  weight,  which  he  has  to 
apportion,  there  are,  so  to  speak,  many  demands.  The  constructor 
of  a  war-ship  must  allot  so  much  to  the  hull,  so  much 
to  the  engines,  so  much  to  the  coal,  so  much  to  the  armament 
and  ammunition  and  stores,  and  so  much  to  the  armour,  if  the 
vessel  is  an  ironclad,  or,  to  be  quite  accurate,  a  steel-and-iron- 
clad.  If  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  requisites  he  allows 
too  much,  the  ship  will  have  to  suffer  in  some  other  respect.  In 
the  Blake  just  launched,  for  instance,  enormous  speed  and  great 
coal  endurance  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  attained ;  but,  then,  side- 
armour  has  been  sacrificed  altogether.  Now,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  this  fact,  which  we  have  almost  insulted  our  readers 
by  stating,  is  constantly  overlooked,  more  or  less,  in  discussions 
respecting  warships,  and  specially  in  discussions  respecting 
armour-protection.  Sir  E.  Reed  does  not,  of  course,  overlook  it. 
So  skilled  a  naval  architect  would  be  as  likely  to  overlook  the 
force  of  gravitation  ;  but  he  does  not  give  it  anything  like  the 
prominence  he  ought  to,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
ignored  by  the  advocates  of  great  defensive  power.  To  read  some 
of  the  disquisitions  which  appear,  it  might  be  thought  that  com- 
pound plates  were  imponderable,  or  that  a  ship  was  like  a  fort  on 
which  practically  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  may  be  desired  can 
be  bolted.  The  protection  of  ships  must  be  limited  ;  and,  if  it  is 
carried  too  far,  the  offensive  power  will  have  to  be  lessened,  pro- 
bably with  the  most  lamentable  results.  Can  anything  be 
imagined  more  pitiable  than  the  position  of  a  helpless  warship 
unable  to  do  harm  to  the  antagonists  who  are  striving  to  batter 
her  to  death  ?  Of  what  avail  would  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros 
be  to  the  lion  if  his  teeth  were  drawn  and  his  claws  cut. 

Now,  with  regard  to  armour,  the  problem  set  before  the 
Admiralty  constructors  has  long  been  difficult,  and  is  at  present 
difficult  in  the  extreme.  The  constantly  increasing  power  of 
guns  has  made  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  thicken  the  armour, 
and  in  consequence  more  and  more  to  limit  it,  and  now  the 
portion  of  the  ship  which  can  be  protected  is  but  small,  and  even 
that  is  not  protected  against  the  heaviest  guns.  The  Admiralty 
have  had  to  balance  offensive  against  defensive  power,  and,  from 
the  debate  that  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  White's  paper,  in 
which  experts  of  the  highest  rank  addressed  an  audience  of  ex- 
perts, it  seems  clear  that,  with  regard  to  the  vessels  last  designed, 
they  have  done  so  well.  Sir  E.  Reed,  in  his  attack  on  the 
officials,  was  telling,  as  he  always  is,  and  he  certainly  made  a 
point  when  he  showed  the  danger  which  an  ironclad  might  incur 
if,  in  rolling,  the  thin  skin  below  the  armour-plates  were  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  shot ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  one-sided  arguments  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  Admiralty  distinctly  had  the  best  of  it,  the 
opinion  of  those  who  spoke  with  the  greatest  weight  clearly  being 
that  Mr.  White  and  his  subordinates  had,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
reconciled  contradictory  conditions  with  very  exceptional  skill. 

Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  White's  paper  is  perhaps  that  of 
Professor  V.  B.  Lewes  on  "The  Corrosion  aud  Fouling  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Ships,"  of  which  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
is  at  once  very  excellent  and  very  disappointing:  excellent, 
because  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  so  lucid  and  masterly  a 
manner ;  disappointing,  because  it  is  most  discouraging  to  find 
that,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Koyal  Navj 
and  to  the  mercantile  marine,  there  has  only  been  such  very 
moderate  progress  ;  but  unfortunately  it  seems  clear  that 
far  less  has  been  done  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  with 
regard  to  the  navy  the  case  appears  to  be  deplorable,  though 
not,  as  will  be  seen,  from  any  fault  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
order  to  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
not  given  it  any  attention,  it  should  be  explained  that  two 
kinds  of  composition  are  applied  to  the  bottoms  of  iron  and 
steel  ships.  One  is  called  the  anti-corrosive,  and,  as  its  name 
denotes,  is  meant  to  prevent  rusting.  The  other  is  called  anti- 
fouling,  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  marine  growths,  animal 
and  vegetable,  on  the  ship's  skin  under  water.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  two,  which,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  is  put 
on  before  the  other,  it  would  appear  that  a  very  fair  measure 
of  success  has  been  obtained.  Mr.  Lewes  enumerates  five 
different  classes  of  them.  The  first  consists  of  "  boiled  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  red  or  white  lead";  the  second,  of  "tar  and 
tar  products  "  and  "  asphalts  and  mineral  waxes  "  ;  the  third,  of 
varnishes  formed  by  dissolving  gums  or  resins  in  volatile  solvents  ; 
and  the  fourth,  of  varnishes  of  this  kind  to  which  body  ha^ 
been  given  by  the  addition  of  foreign  constituents,  generally 
mineral  oxides.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  cement  coatings  ;  but 
these  have  apparently  been  abandoned;  and,  according  to  the 
writer,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  second  and  fourth 
classes  are  the  best.  If  care  is  taken  to  make  sure  of  the  purity 
of  the  materials  used  in  these  compositions,  and  if  they  are 
applied  to  perfectly  dry  plates  which  have  previously  been  scraped 
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free  from  rust,  or,  if  they  are  new,  been  "  pic  kled  with  dilute 
acid  "  "  and  then  washed  down  with  some  slight  lv  alkaline  liquid," 
"  little  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  corrosion  on 
a  ship's  bottom,"  to  use  Professor  Lewes's  words.  The  problem, 
then,  of  finding  a  satisfactory  anti-corrosive  coating  for  the  out- 
rides of  the  bottoms  of  iron  and  steel  ships  has  been  practically 
solved.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  are  very  different  with  regard 
to  anti-foulin?  compositions. 

Efforts  infinite  have  been  made  to  protect  iron  ships  from 
marine  growths.  Laudably  simple  were  the  first  attempts. 
Copper  was  applied  to  vessels  of  this  kind  in  much  the  same 
way  that  it  was  to  wooden  ones,  it  not  being  apparently  under- 
stood that  copper  was  electro-negative  to  iron.  The  result  was 
as  simple  as  the  charming  process  itself.  Galvanic  action  was 
Bet  up ;  the  water  was  decomposed  and  the  oxygen  was  thrown 
on  to  the  iron,  which  rotted  away  like  a  jerry-builder's  timber. 
It  was  much  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man  had  covered  a  house 
with  stucco  which  contained  some  material  that  destroyed  the 
bricks.  At  a  far  later  date  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  the  use  of  zinc,  to  which  iron  is  electro-negative, 
and  a  sheeting  of  this  metal  was  placed  sometimes  on  im- 
eaulked  wooden  sheathing;  sometimes,  we  believe,  on  the  iron 
>kin  itself.  The  idea  was  an  ingenious  one,  but  Professor  Lewes 
shows  clearly  that  zinc  has  been  a  failure.  When  in  no  long 
time  it  had  been  ascertained  that  copper  could  not  be  used,  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing  the  rapid  fouling 
of  iron  bottoms,  and  in  1S40  the  first  anti-fouling  paint  was 
patented.  Since  then  there  have  been  patents  innumerable,  and 
there  are  now  thirty-two  compositions  in  the  market ;  but  from  that 
day  to  this  the  problem  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Modern  chemistry  does  not  often  fail,  if  time  enough  is  allowed, 
but  here  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 

The  reasons  for  this  want  of  success  Mr.  Lewes  explains  very 
thoroughly.  The  " anti-foulers "  have  been  supposed  to  "owe  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  value  to  their"  poisonous  action 
"  on  marine  animal  and  vegetable  growths."  This  action,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  potent  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  only 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  that  the  poison  destroys  it. 
I  bice  developed,  it  is  proof,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
portion  of  it  which  adheres  to  the  ship  is  used  to  cling  on  with 
only,  the  constituents  necessary  for  development  being  derived 
from  the  sea-water.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  paint  in  which 
poisons  are  relied  upon  is  apt  to  fail.  It  has  to  be  made  by 
mixing  them  with  varnish,  and  for  a  time  the  varnish  keeps  them 

!  from  the  sea-water,  or  the  sea-water  from  them,  whichever 
phrase  may  be  preferred.  During  this  period  deposits  are  formed, 
and,  when  the  poison  is  liberated  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
vehicle,  the  growth  can  no  longer  be  affected.  There  are,  there- 
fore, very  grave  objections  to  anti-foulers  of  this  class;  but 
with  others  of  a  different  kind  more  success  has  been  achieved 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  immunity  given  by  copper  was  due 
to  its  exfoliation,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  this, 
and  to  provide  a  coating  which  "shall  slowly  work  off,"  and 

«     "so  expose  a  continually  renewed  surface  " ;  and  these  seem  to 

3  be  more  effective  than  the  others,  but  there  are  grave  drawbacks 

4  -to  them  also.  The  coating  which  will  keep  the  vessel  clean  for 
i;  months  in  harbour  will  waste  away  very  rapidly  at  sea,  and 
j(  leave  her  bare  ;  and  if,  to  avoid  this,  the  manufacturer  makes 
p     the  composition  harder,  the  vessel  fouls  while  she  is  stationary, 

a*,  in  the  absence  of  friction,  the  coating  does  not  wash  away 
'  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Hence  these  compositions  are  much 
h  better  suited  to  merchant  ships  always  steaming  at  fixed  rates, 
r  and  staying  the  shortest  possible  time  in  harbour,  than  to  war- 
ships, which  go  at  varying  speeds,  and  often  remain  at  rest  for 
long  intervals;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
f  tion.  The  management  of  our  navy  is  much  criticized,'sometiines 
k  justly,  but  sometimes  unjustly;  and  it  should  certainly  be  borne 
h(  in  mind  that,  with  the  hulls  as  with  the  boilers  and  engines, 
U  there  are  grave  difficulties  which  are  not  anything  like  so  serious 
i    in  the  mercantile  marine. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Professor  Lewes's  well- written  but 
u  not  very  comforting  paper  to  Mr.  Thornicroft's  account  of  his 
[*  water-tube  boiler,  which  seems  to  give  the  promise  of  a  great 
U  advance,  although  his  arguments  were  severely  handled  bv  his 
L  candid  and  competent  critics.  The  idea,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
M  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  long  ago  as  i860  it  occurred  to 
ll  engineers  that  great  advantages  might  be  gained  by,  so  to  speak, 
h  reversing  the  principle  of  the  marine  boiler,  and,  instead  of 
L  pa -sing  the  flame  through  tubes  surrounded  by  water,  to  put 
f  the  water  in  tubes  and  let  the  flame  heat  these,  and  at  a  later 
1  time  boilers  constructed  according  to  this  idea  were  fitted  to 
1  various  merchant  vessels.  With  some  they  were  failures,  a  very 
;  lamentable  result  being  produced  in  one  case ;  with  others  they 
;  se<  m  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well  ;  but  marine  engineers,  not 
I  without  good  cause,  distrusted  them,  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  they  were  all  but  abandoned.  Now  Mr.  Thornicroft 
1  thinks  that  hehasovercome  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,and 
'  contrived  a  water-tube  boiler  that  can  be  trusted;  and  with  regard 
to  small  vessels  making  short  runs,  after  which  everything  can  be 
1  examined,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well. 
,  Whether,  however,  his  steam-generator  is  suited  for  large  sea- 
r  going  ships  is  a  very  different  question.  If  it  can  be  rendered 
!  suitable  for  such  vessels  the  water-tube  boiler  will  assuredly  be 
1  largely  used,  as  it  has  great  advantages  over  the  tank  boiler. 
-  Steam  can  be  got  up  much  more  quickly,  it  will  work  with  some- 
what  less  fuel,  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  very  much  lighter 
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than  the  other,  thus  giving  a  large  increase  to  the  carrying  power. 
At  present,  however,  its  defects  appear  to  be  very  serious.  Soot 
and  dirt  accumulate  round  the  tubes,  causing  external  corrosion, 
and  constant  watching  and  cleaning,  more  r  ireful  than  can  be. 
expected  from  ordinary  stokers,  are  necessary.  Worse  than  this, 
the  tubes,  from  some  cause  not  apparently  very  clearly  under- 
stood, are  liable  to  "pitting,"  resulting  in  small  holes,  which,  as 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  These  grave 
evils  Mr.  Thornicroft  believes  that  he  lias  been  able,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  overcome,  and  though,  as  has  been  indicated,  his  in- 
vention was  mercilessly  handled  by  his  brother  naval  architects, 
he  spoke  with  modest  confidence  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  and,  it 
should  be  observed,  without  any  of  the  pique  which  inventors  too 
often  show  when  their  pet  ideas  have  been  roughly  treated.  lie 
clearly  is  not  discouraged,  and  has  continued  to  labour  at  the 
subject,  as  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  half  a  year  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Naval  Architects,  he  read  a  paper  on  it  at  the 
Inst  itut ion  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ii  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  succeed.  The  introduction  of  a  water-tube  boiler  suited  for  sea- 
going ships  will  be  the  greatest  step  made  for  many  years  in 
marine  engineering,  and  will  specially  aid  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  onerous  task  of  constructing  our  war-ships. 


THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY'S  I' EC  LIGATIONS. 

OOME  very  interesting  additions  to  the  Arundel  Society's  fine 
reproductions  after  frescoes  and  paintings  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  have  lately  been  distributed  to  subscribers  and  are  now 
offered  to  the  public.  In  the  first  place  we  must  note  four  new 
"occasional  publications."  These  comprise  two  chromolithographs 
after  the  Convent  frescoes  by  Era  A ngelico  at  Florence — "The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple"  and  "The  Entombment" — executed, 
from  drawings  by  Signor  Costantini,  bv  Herr  Wilhelm  Greve,  of 
Berlin;  and  two  heliographs  in  monochrome  by  MM.  Lemercier, 
of  Paris,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto's  frescoes  in  the  court  of  the 
Compagnia  dello  Scalzo  at  Florence — "St.  John  the  Baptist 
Preaching"  and  "  Charity  " — from  dra  wings  by  Signor  Mariannecci 
and  Herr  Kaiser.  The  Angelico  prints  are  beautiful  examples  of 
reproduction  in  colour,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  six  plates  pre- 
viously published  by  the  Society,  and  forming  with  them  a  most 
attractive  selection  from  the  charming  designs  of  Angelico  in  the 
old  Dominican  convent.  The  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  two 
noble  examples  of  the  master,  are  successfully  rendered  by  the  pro- 
cess known  as  heliogravure,  the  smaller  one,  the  lovely  group  sym- 
bolizing" Charity,"  being  especially  notableasa  specimen  of  felicitous 
translation.  With  the  admirable  result  before  us  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  whether,  in  some  instances,  and  with  a  good  water- 
colour  drawing  to  work  upon,  the  process  is  not.  better  suited  than 
chromolithography  to  the  reproduction  of  old  and  partially 
damaged  frescoes.  Much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  work, 
still  more  upon  the  artist's  claim  to  rank  among  the  colourists. 
Defrauded  of  colour,  an  Angelico  could  not  but  be  a  distasteful 
reproduction.  A  far  more  complex  scheme  of  colour  is  presented 
by  Botticelli's  charming  "  Primavera,"  the  allegorical  picture  of 
Spring,  "  delighting  and  delighted,"  in  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  at 
Florence,  a  chromolithograph  of  which,  executed  bv  Herr  Greve, 
from  a  drawing  by  Signor  Costantini.  forms  the  "first  annual 
publication"  of  the  Society  for  last  year.  An  ample  field  for 
reproductive  skill  is  supplied  by  the  landscape  and  figures — the 
rich  yet  sombre  grove  of  orange-trees,  with  their  fruit,  "  golden 
lamps  in  a  green  night,"  the  fresh  sward  brilliant  with  jewel- 
like flowers,  the  radiant  Venus,  the  quaint,  flower-decked  Flora, 
the  beautiful  and  melancholy  Graces  dancing  to  a  stately  measure. 
The  result  is  not,  indeed,  impeccable  tone  and  harmony,  vet  a 
print  of  remarkable  decorative  quality,  and  as  sympathetic  as  it 
is  conceivable  the  reproductive  process  can  yield.  For  the  present 
year  the  "first  annual  publication"  consists  of  Carpaccio's 
"  Calling  of  St.  Matthew,"  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  dei 
Schiavoni,  and  Bazzi's  "Christ  bound."  from  the  mutilated  fresco 
of  the  "  Flagellation  "  at  Siena.  Neither  of  these  chromolitho- 
graphs can  be  numbered  among  Herr  (Jreve's  successful  prints. 
The  former,  which  we  cannot  regard  as  a  masterpiece,  is  somewhat 
hot  in  colour.  Bazzi's  fresco,  as  here  reproduced,  is  yet  more 
unpleasant  in  colour,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  admirable 
modelling,  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  this  impressive  figure,  could 
be  more  happily  reproduced  in  monochrome. 


TWO  GREAT  WRITERS.* 

DR.  GAENETT'S  contribution  on  Milton  to  the  "Great  Writers" 
series  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  series  and  of  the  author's 
works  in  writing  and  arrangement ;  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  one 
of  the  most  critical.  Indeed,  though  we  are  unfortunately,  or  for- 
tunately (for  it  may  be  looked  on  either  way),  condemned  to  take 
a  more  grudging  and  ephectic  attitude,  we  cannot  help  feeding  a 
certain  delight  at  the  thoroughgoing  enthusiasm  with  which  Dr. 
Garnett,  a  mature  man  of  much  and  good  letters,  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  task  of  defending  and  exalting  Milton  through 

•  Great  Writm—Millon.  By  R.  Garni tt,  I.L.I).  Luting.  By  T.  W. 
Rolleston.    London:  Walter  Scott 
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thick  and  thin.  Were  he  not  both  too  good-natured  and  too  little 
given  to  braggadocio,  we  could  imagine  him  adopting  Ali's  famous 
threat,  and  menacing  any  one  who  denies  Milton's  perfections 
either  as  man  or  bard  with  cleaving  of  the  skull  and  dashing  out 
of  the  teeth,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  being  what  he  is,  Dr. 
Garnett  has  behaved  otherwise,  and  greatly  as  we  are  con- 
strained to  differ  with  him  on  Milton's  personal  merits,  and 
even  on  part  of  his  literary  character,  there  are  but  one  or 
two  points  on  which  we  are  not  quite  content  to  differ.  One 
of  these  is  his  adoption  of  the  absolutely  imaginary  deprecia- 
tion of  Mary  Powell — the  hardest  case  of  the  kind,  except 
Harriet  Shelley's,  in  literary  history.  There  is  not  one  single 
piece  of  positive  evidence  against  her,  and  the  one  piece  of 
positive  evidence,  Phillips's  testimony,  makes  decidedly  in  her 
favour.  So  do  all  the  probabilities  and  inferences  from  the 
Divorce  tracts  downwards.  That  she  made  a  great  mistake  in 
marrying  Milton  is  evident ;  but  if  that  is  to  be  damning  proof 
against  a  girl  of  seventeen,  God  help  us  all !  For  the  "  d  illness 
and  commonness,"  as  Mr.  Pattison  has  it  (and  we  may  note  with 
justifiable  amusement  that  Pattison's  biography,  a  piece  of  hero- 
worship  if  ever  there  was  one,  does  not  go  far  nearly  enough  for 
Dr.  Garnett),  we  have  nothing  but  a  gratuitous  construction  placed 
on  what  may  be  merely  general  words,  and  what  are  in  any  case 
the  words  of  a  person  far  too  closely  concerned  to  be  impart  ial.  For 
her  having  poisoned  her  daughters'  minds  against  their  father  we 
have  sheer  conjecture,  as  unsubstantial  as  any  vision.  That  girls  who 
were  subjected  to  the  hideous  dull  drudgery  which  we  know  was 
their  lot,  and  who  could  estimate  their  father's  gratitude  and 
affection  by  his  thinking  "  instruction  in  embroidery  "  a  sufficient 
portion  for  them  after  years  of  sucli  drudgery,  should  be  inspired 
with  much  affection  for  him  would  be  the  wonderful  thing. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Dr.  Garnett  can  see  no  faults  in 
Milton  as  a  man,  and  few  as  a  writer.  He  does  not  agree  with 
Milton's  religious  views,  but  he  is  quite  angry  with  Mr.  Pattison 
for  wishing  that  Milton  had  not  held  them,  or  spent  so  much 
time  in  writing  about  them.  He  admits  (as,  indeed,  he  could  not 
hut  admit)  the  scurrility  of  the  dispute  with  Salmasius  and 
Morus,  but  he  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  the  relatively  greater 
and  infinitely  more  unprovoked  scurrility  of  the  earlier  attacks  on 
Bishop  Hall  and  others.  The  defence  that  this  is  mere  "  common 
form  '  of  the  time  is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  it  is  by  no  means  valid. 
We  may,  indeed,  give  Milton  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence 
accorded  to  Naainans  generally 'who  bow  in  the  temple  of  any 
Winvmon,  hut  this  indulgence  at  once  destroys  his  claim  to 
exceptional  beauty  ami  nobility  of  character.  And  that  any  one 
should  make  such  a  claim  for  him  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
Eullacia  Admiral  ionis — not  the  most  discreditable  of  fallacies 
certainly,  but  certainly  also  one  of  the  most  fallacious. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Garnett  seems  to  us  on  much  surer 
ground  as  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the  question.  As  to  that,  indeed, 
though  there  may  be  differences  of  detail  and  relative  valuation, 
there  cannot  be  much  general  disagreement  nowadays  between 
any  two  persons  who  have,  as  Dr.  Garnett  has,  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  them.  One  man's  "  liking"  for  Milton,  even  as  a  poet, 
may  lag  behind  his  admiration  ;  with  another  admiration  and 
liking  may  keep  exact  step.  But  in  the  admiration  due  to  the 
"  master  of  harmonies "  in  verse  and  prose  there  can  be  no 
measure  but  the  measure  of  critical  comparison.  We  do  not 
think  Dr.  Garnett  admires  Milton  in  the  least  too  much  :  though 
perhaps  he  may  admire  some  others  to  whom  he  refers  a  little  too 
little.  He  acknowledges  frankly  the  terrible  lack  of  humour  in 
his  idol — acknowledges  it  more  frankly  than  Mr.  Pattison,  who, 
master  as  he  was  himself  of  a  certain  dry  irony  and  sarcasm, 
lacked  most  of  the  sap,  if  little  of  the  salt,  of  the  humourist. 
Dr.  Garnett's  remarks  on  that  very  thorny  question,  the  author- 
ship of  Eikon  Basilike,  are  excellently  shrewd  and  fair;  and  this 
we  say  with  something  of  an  inclination  to  the  view  which  is  not 
his.  But,  indeed,  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  views  of 
a  person  who  expresses  those  views  with  Dr.  Garnett's  fairness, 
shrewdness,  and  scholarship  cannot  much  affect  the  estimate  of  a 
sound  critic.  Only  we  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Garnett  this  question. 
If  he  happened  to  know  what  we  know  of  Milton  personally, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  nothing  of  Paradise  Lost,  Comus, 
Lycidas,  and  so  forth,  would  he  think  his  Milton  an  agreeable 
man  ?    Verily,  we  trow  not. 

Mr.  Rolleston  duly  acknowdedges  his  indebtedness  to  those 
English  predecessors — Mr.  James  Sime  and  Miss  Helen  Zimmern — 
whose  work  on  Lessing  preceded  his  some  ten  years  ago.  A  ten 
years'  interval  would  justify  a  fresh  handling,  even  if  Mr. 
Rolleston's  book  were  not,  as  it  is,  conceived  on  a  different  scale 
and  with  a  different  aim.  Few  people  will  dispute  the  claim  of 
the  author  of  the  Laocoon  to  a  place  among  great  writers,  though 
perhaps  Mr.  Rolleston's  zeal  has  a  very  little  outrun  his  dis- 
cretion. He  deserves,  however,  the  credit  of  generally  letting 
Discretion — a  steady-going  beast  with  plenty  of  bottom — catch  up 
the  spurts  of  that  "hot  jade,  but  soon  tired"  Zeal.  As  we 
began  each  of  his  descriptions  and  laudations  of  the  three  plays, 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise,  we 
shook  our  head  over  Mr.  Rolleston.  For  the  fact  is  that  these 
famous  works  cannot  endure  for  a  moment,  any  kind  of  criticism 
which  does  not  make  an  immense  and  illegitimate  historical  allow- 
ance. We  do  not  ourselves  like  the  application  of  harsh  words  to 
the  work  of  great  men  such  as  Lessing  undoubtedly  was.  But  if 
any  rudesby  declares  that  Minna  rmi  Barnhelm  is  artificial  and 
trivial;  that  the  catastrophe  of  Emilia  Galotti  is  partly  pre- 
posterous and  partly  unsavoury  in  its  picture  of  a  young  lady 


who  asks  her  father  to  murder  her,  not  because  she  fears  violence, 
•  but  because  she  feels  too  liquorish  to  withstand  temptation,  and  a 
father  who  complies  ;  and  that  Nathan  der  Weise  is  a  dull  and 
dreary  sermon,  we  shall  feel  very  hard  bested  to  put  that  rudesby 
down.  But  Mr.  Rolleston,  it  would  appear,  is  a  kind  of  inverted 
Balaam  ;  he  comes  to  bless  and  remains  to  curse.  After  praising 
Minna  heartily,  he  admits  that  "  it  is  no  profound  study  of 
human  nature,"  and  that  "  the  characters  are  manufactures  rather 
than  creations."  He  deplores  "  the  want  of  any  adequate  or 
natural  motive"  for  the  denouement  of  Emilia  Galotti,  and  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  heroine.  He  says 
that  "  Lessing  himself  should  have  taught  us  better  than  to  call 
Nathan  a  good  drama."  A  la  bonne  heure;  the  court  is  with  him. 
We  can  hardly  say  quite  so  much  of  his  treatment  of  his  hero's 
theological  exercitations.  Lessing's  behaviour  as  to  the  Reimarus 
fragments  appears  to  us  rather  questionable,  whether  we  take 
him  to  have  been  an  enemy  or  a  friend  of  Christianity.  And  in- 
stead of  his  having,  as  Mr.  Rolleston  thinks,  ushered  in  and 
shown  the  example  of  a  new  and  exalted  conception  of  religion, 
we  should  say  that  no  man  did  more  to  bring  about  (what  Mr. 
Rolleston  tells  us  he  himself  detested  as  "  an  outrage  at  once  on 
veracity  and  logic  ")  the  attempt  to  "  rationalize  doctrines  which, 
whether  revealed  by  God  or  invented  by  man,  had  never  appealed 
to  common  sense."  But  Mr.  Rolleston,  though  he  may  use 
exaggerated  expressions  about  single  critical  works  of  Lessing, 
does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  exaggerate  Lessing's  general  position 
as  a  critic.  With  Diderot,  he  was  simply  the  founder  of  modern 
criticism ;  and  the  obligations  which  each  had  to  any  predecessor 
of  any  kind  were  exceedingly  small.  He  had  however,  unlike 
Diderot,  who  was  the  most  good-natured  and  placable  of  men,  a 
double  and  treble  portion  of  the  acrimony  which  is  supposed  to 
be,  if  not  essential  to  the  critical  temperament,  a  rarely  separable 
accident  of  it.  Where  Mr.  Rolleston  applies  to  his  controversial 
censorship  terms  which  would  be  strong  for  a  Swift  doubled  with 
a  Voltaire,  and  both  of  them  trimmed  with  a  Bentley,  we  should 
rather  say  that  Lessing  did  the  more  polemical  part  of  his  busi- 
ness with  a  great  deal  of  scholarship,  with  some  French  wit,  and 
with  more  German  Derbheit.  But  it  was  not  in  any  of  these 
things  that  his  real  greatness  lay.  It  was  in  the  high  criticism 
of  Laocoon,  of  the  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie,  and  of  other 
work,  with  parts  of  which  we  may  disagree,  in  a  good  deal  of 
which  we  must  wish  to  "  add  and  eke,"  but  which,  as  a  whole, 
stands  almost  alone  for  originality  and  power  combined. 

Mr.  Rolleston,  however  much  we  may  diner  with  him  in 
detail,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Lessing's  work,  and  he 
pives  a  still  better  account  of  the  man  and  his  life.  Here  also 
he  may  be  a  little  too  fond.  Except  in  the  brief  space  of 
his  happy  marriage  with  Eva  Konig,  Lessing  had  little  of 
the  comforts  of  lile.  He  was  never  well  off,  and  he  was  never 
a  good  manager  even  of  what  he  had,  being  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  with  much  more  excuse  as  inveterately  merged  are 
alieno  as  Steele  himself.  In  some  respects,  too,  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  as  much  of  a  wasp  as  of  a  bee,  and  his  expectation 
that  he  should  be  allowed,  as  Librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
to  issue  unchecked,  uncensured,  through  the  ducal  press,  not 
merely  the  Reimarus  fragments,  not  merely  his  comments  on  them, 
but  his  private  polemics  with  his  adversaries,  was  simply  pre- 
posterous. But  he  was  a  man  who  was  always  best  in  prosperity, 
and  (contrary  to  some  theories)  we  hold  that  that  is  not  the  worst 
sort  of  man.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  rather  deficient  in 
variety  of  tastes  ;  his  fierce  book-hunger  being  only  tempered  by 
a  fancy  for  gambling  (which  did  him  neither  harm  nor  good)  and 
by  the  late,  and  as  it  would  seem  almost  solitary,  attachment — it 
was  hardly  a  passion — for  Eva.  He  did  not  care  for  politics,  he 
ostentatiously  disclaimed  patriotism,  he  did  not  care  for  nature  ; 
he  seems,  save  as  regards  the  theatre,  not  to  have  cared  much, 
except  theoretically,  for  art.  But  he  was  a  stout  lighter,  an 
original  and  fertile  thinker,  a  great  writer,  and  a  manly  man. 
Happy  he  of  whom  as  much  can  be  said. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE.* 

IN  bringing  out  cheaper  editions  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang'.-  Oxford 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark's  Cambridge,  the  publishers  have  made 
the  companion  volumes  in  every  respect  externally  pleasing. 
They  should  not,  however,  have  put  1S90  on  the  title-pages 
without  some  intimation  that  the  volumes  are  re-issues.  More- 
over, in  the  absence  of  any  notice  to  the  contrary,  we  imagine 
that  they  have  not  given  the  authors  the  opportunity  of  revising 
their  work,  and,  if  so,  they  are  certainly  to  blame.  As  it  happens, 
this  is  no  great  matter  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  for  any 
Haws — if  any  such  exist — are  of  a  microscopic  character.  Alt  hough 
their  subjects  have  so  much  in  common,  there  is  little  likeness 
between  the  two  books.  Mr.  Lang  gives  us  the  spirit  of  Oxford 
life  at  different  periods ;  Mr.  Clark  dwells  chiefly  on  the  stones 
of  Cambridge.  As  far  as  the  space  at  their  disposal  allowed,  both 
have  written  excellently,  each  on  his  own  lines.  No  Oxford  man 
will  read  Mr.  Lang's  "  Notes  "  without  wishing  that  there  were 

*  Oxford  :  brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.,  'late  Fellow  of  Meiton  College,  Oxford.  With  Illustrations. 
London  :  Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited.  1890. 

Cambridge :  brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  J.  \V.  Clark, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  ot  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  Willi  Illustrations. 
London :  Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited.  1S90. 
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more  of  them,  and  no  visitor  to  Cambridge  can  do  better,  unless 
he  carries  Mr.  Clark's  larger  work  with  him,  than  trust  to  his 
handy  volume  for  all  matters  bearing  on  the  architectural  history 
of  the  University  and  its  colleges.  To  say  that  Mr.  Lang  shows 
that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  history  of  Oxford  is,  per- 
haps, to  speak  rather  pedantically  of  a  singularly  graceful 
book,  yet  the  very  charm  of  his  writing  renders  it  especially 
incumbent  on  us  to  point  out  that  he  never  allows  his 
fancv  to  stray  beyond  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.  How  well 
he  makes  his  facts  serve  him  may  be  illustrated  by  so  many 
passages  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  private  taste  which  best 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  take  special 
joy  in  his  pictures  of  the  town  as  it  was  eight  hundred  years  and 
more  ago,  of  Walter  Stoke,  an  undergraduate  of  Catte  Hall, 
mumming  in  the  "  High"  some  four  centuries  later,  of  the  life  of 
Oxford  in  Hearne's  days,  and  of  the  typical  college  poet.  Where 
so  much  is  given  it  would  be  churlish  to  grumble  at  any  omission, 
yet  we  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  a  description  of  how 
Giraldus  read  his  TopograpMa  llibemica  publicly  at  Oxford 
during  three  successive  days,  and  on  each  day  gave  a  great  feast 
— "  Suruptuosa  quidem  res  etnobilis,"asthe  Archdeacon  modestly 
remarks  — and  at  the  inadequate  notice  accorded  to  the  Lollard 
movement  in  the  University.  In  "Notes"  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  a  right  to  choose  the  subject  which  he 
thillka  will  best  suit  his  purpose,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  series  of 
pictures  of  the  life  of  Oxford  is  wonderfully  complete  and  instinct 
with  life.  Mr.  Lang's  affection  for  his  University  is  exhibited  not 
lees  in  his  criticisms  on  its  present  condition  than  in  his  handling 
of  past  events,  and  his  papers  contain  some  noteworthy  remarks 
on  tutorial  drudgery  and  "  dawdling  erudition,"  on  the  out- 
cry fur  the  endowment  of  research,  on  the  discontented  and 
restiess  spirit  of  the  place,  its  religious  tendency,  and  the  un- 
happy mania  for  running  up  new  buildings  which  has  done  so 
much  mischief  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Although  Mr. 
Clark  devotes  the  larger  part  of  his  space  to  the  material  growth 
and  aspect  of  Cambridge — matters  on  which  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  — he  also  tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about 
the  history  of  the  University,  its  ancient  customs,  and  its  most 
famous  members.  Both  volumes  contain  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  beautiful  illustrations  by  M.  Brunet-Debaines 
and  M.  H.  Toussaint,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  desirable  possessions. 


A  WHPfECHAPEL  POET.* 

171  J.  COOPElt,  who  is  also  called  on  his  title-page  by  the 
-J  •  cumbrous  and  surprising  name  of  "  /Egzaycte,"  frankly  and 
boldly  avows  himself  to  be  "  sensational.-'  The  word  is  used 
more  often  than  not  as  a  reproach  ;  it  is  "  ^Egzaycae's  "  boast.  He 
warns  ott'  persona  who  "prefer  their  mental  pabulum  vapid, 
mawkish,  insipid,  tasteless,  and  invariably  'ending  happily.'  "  He 
truly  observes,  or  insinuates,  that  the  adventures  of  real  life 
sometimes  end  otherwise  than  happily,  and  while  he  "  places  the 
canons  of  Art  above  the  follies  of  Fashion,"  his  manly  muse 
prefers  to  deal  "  not  with  the  sunshine  and  zephyrs  of  life,  but 
mainly  with  its  lightnings  and  thunders ;  with  some  of  the 
realities  and  profundities,  not  with  the  artificialities  and  super- 
ficialities, of  human  existence."  The  student  of  his  works  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  designed,  among  other  things,  for 
recitation,  wherefore  "  all  far-fetched  phraseology  has  been  care- 
fully eschewed,  its  place  [what  is  the  place  proper  to  far-fetched 
phra.-eo!  j  v  r  being  occupied  by  unambiguous  and  unambagious 
narrative.  "  Cultivated  persons  have  often  wondered  whether 
there  really  exist  pieces  designed  or  used  for  recitation  of  such  a 
B/ature  as  to  have  prompted  the  ingenious  author  of  The  Young 
Reciter's  Manual  to  the  composition  of  that  delightful  volume. 
A  perusal  of  "  -Egzaycte's "  work  suggests  that  such  pieces 
must  have  existed.  It  is  impossible  that  if  they  had  not, 
any  one  could  have  thought  of  offering  reciters  The  Embalmed 
Heart.  "  .  Egzaycre  "  admits  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  death  in 
his  poems,  and  justifies  the  circumstance  by  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  "a  recountal  of  woe,  rather  than  a 
description  of  happiness,  possesses  most  interest  for  mankind." 

As  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Cooper's  poems,  it  is  extremely  like 
that  of  Mr.  G.  It.  Sims,  only  more  so.  This  will  appear  plainly 
enough  from  the  few  quotations  which  it  will  be  desirable  to 
give  here  in  order  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  more  sensational  recountals  of  woe,  and  more  realistic 
representations  of  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  life.  The  first 
and  principal  poem  is  called,  not  only  The  Embalmed  Heart,  but 
also  Endalee,  because  that  is  the  name  of  the  heroine.  The 
reciter  is  supposed  to  be  recounting  a  woe  of  his  own.  He  was 
only  a  medical  student,  but  lie  loved.  "  The  world,"  he  begins 
by  saying,  "  one  woman  held  for  me,  Of  all  its  countless  host — 
and  she  1  worshipped  as  my  queen."  The  grammar  is  probably 
an  incident  of  unambagious  narrative.  The  one  woman  was 
Endalee,  and  "Too  soon  the  stalking  fate  aneared  That  killed 
my  every  hope."    The  student  had  just  been  hugging  her — 

One  last  long  kiss,  one  fond  good-bye, 
Ha  !  who  are  these  approaching  nigh  ? 
Her  parents  'tis  I  see. 


•  The  Embalmed  Heart;  and  other  Sensational  Poems.  Suitable  for 
Beading  and  Kecitation.  Bv  E.  J.  Cooler  (yEgzaycx).  London  :  Dean 
&  Son. 


And  they  kicked  him  out.  They  then  proceeded  to  "prepare 
another  marriage  "  with  a  promptitude  worthy  of  Lord 
Bateman — 

A  penniless  and  aged  earl 

It  was  who'd  wed  my  darling  girl. 

But  Endalee  sickened,  and  died  on  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  the  marriage.  The  student  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  her 
since  his  dismissal,  and  he  was  much  disgusted  : — 

Delirium  reigned  where  sense  should  be, 
And  my  one  shriek  was  "  Endalee." 

And  "  Endalee"  again. 

When  she  was  dead,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  re- 
mains. What  he  saw  and  what  he  did  the  student  describes 
with  a  realism  which  need  not  be  followed  here.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  nothing  of  hers  to  keep.  "  Her  heart,"  he  re- 
marked, '•  was  mine  in  life."  Taking  advantage  of  his  anatomical 
knowledge,  he  justifies  the  title  of  the  poem  (and  of  the  volume) 
in  a  manner  unparalleled  except  by  "Jack  the  Hipper,"  and  de- 
scribed in  the  baldest  possible  verse,  and  with  literary  graces  like 
those  which  adorn  the  passages  already  extracted. 

Another  poem  relates  how  a  workman  in  a  mill  had  a  daughter 
called  Laureen  (which  rhymes,  by  a  happy  chance,  with  been, 
green,  and  seen).  She  was  taken  ill  when  her  father  was  at 
work.    lie  wanted  to  go  and  nurse  her  : — 

But  ah  !  I  dared  not  leave  till  I 
Had  got  permission  first. 

Back  then  I  dashed  iuside  the  mill ; 

The  thing  abroad  had  newsed  ; 
As  soon  as  1  my  plea  put  forth 

The  Owner  it  refused  ! 

She  died,  and  her  father  observed,  "Oh  !  why,  Laureen — Laureenr 
oh!  why  Didst  thou  Death's  potion  quaff?"  But  the  Owner 
refused  him  leave  to  attend  the  funeral  on  Monday,  and  said  he 
could  wait  till  Saturday.  So  he  exhumed  the  unfortunate  Laureen 
on  Monday  night,  and  kept  the  body  till  Saturday — with 
details — when  he  went  to  the  Owner's  house  "  To  in  his  cellar 
wine  to  lay  Of  every  clime  and  brand."  Then  he  put  the  defunct 
in  a  wine-case  and  opened  it  before  the  Owner,  who  died  of  dis- 
gust on  the  following  morning.  The  story  of  Irrosa  ("  ^Egzaycas's  " 
taste  in  ladies'  names  is  curious)  is  told  by  her  husband,  a  re- 
formed drunkard.  He  tried  to  murder  her,  but  their  dog  flew  at 
him  and  pinned  him,  so  that  "the  blood  that  spurted  from  my 
throat  commingled  with  her  hair."  The  father  of  Aurrea  was 
also  intemperate.  Through  his  vice  his  daughter  was  starved, 
and  instead  of  burying  her  with  what  money  he  had,  he  spent  it 
in  drink.  But  he  had  to  eat  something — and  -he  did.  Elona  is 
a  comparatively  clean  and  wholesome  poem.  "Her  tears  and  her 
blood  stained  my  coat."  "  I  plunged  in  the  knife  yet  again,  With 
stabs  that  were  savage  and  fierce ;  Her  heart  I  endeavoured  to 
pierce."  However,  "At  last  did  her  spirit  take  flight,"  and  after 
that,  so  far  as  appears,  he  let  her  alone,  so  that  this  ballad  may 
be  thought  trite  by  the  sternest  sect  of  "  yEgzaycaj's  "  admirers. 


THREE  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

THE  training  of  our  girls  has  certainly  improved  since  the  day 
when  it  was  considered  unladylike  for  them  to  learn  any- 
thing but  the  so-called  accomplishments,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
smattering  of  housewifery.  But  if,  as  we  think,  the  main  object 
of  true  education  should  be  to  prepare  the  child  mentally  and 
physically  to  perform  efficiently  the  work  of  her  future  life,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  our  present  system  is  still  very  incomplete. 
We  are  not  of  opinion  that  woman's  mission  in  life  is  "  to  suckle 
fools  and  chronicle  small  beer  "  ;  nevertheless,  she  ought  to  under- 
stand and  be  fitted  to  conscientiously  perform  the  duties  of  wife 
j  and  mother,  which  she  is  not  unlikely  to  undertake.  The  im- 
1  portance  to  our  race  of  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  are 
carried  out  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Yet  the  majority  of  girls 
are  married  without  the  vaguest  notion  of  how  to  take  care 
of  the  little  ones  who  may  probably  be  born.  It  has  only  re- 
cently been  recognized  that  women  are  not  by  nature  skilled 
sick  nurses,  but  need  to  learn  the  art ;  and  we  are  npt  without 
hope  that  in  due  time  it  may  dawn  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  public  that  women  are  not  intuitively  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  towards  husband  and  children  which  will  best  promote 
the  welfare  of  all.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  many  women 
are  never  married ;  but  even  of  these  a  large  number  are  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  children,  and,  if  not,  surely  some 
slight  knowledge  of  their  own  bodies  would  be  no  disadvantage  to 
them.  This  book,  by  a  mother,  appears  to  us  well  calculated  to 
supply  this  want  as  far  as  the  management  of  children  is  con- 
cerned, until  the  time  when  a  course  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
and  elementary  physiology  shall  form  a  part  of  the  regular  curri- 
culum for  boys  and  girls.  When  this  desirable  state  of  things 
shall  have  come  about,  this  work  will  still  form  a  useful  text- 
book. A  chapter  on  feeding  the  young  at  various  ages  and  under 
different  circumstances  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  book, 

*  Suggestions  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Children.  By  ft 
Mother.    London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

The  Story  of  the  Bacteria.  By  T.  Mitchell  Pi-udden,  M.D.  New  York 
and  London  :  <J.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Leprosy:  a  Communicable  Disease.  By  C.  N.  Macnamara.  London: 
I  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
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and  we  do  not  think  that  such  an  important  matter  can  well  receive 
too  much  attention.  Those  on  repose,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  sea- 
air,  and  water  are  excellent.  Whilst  fully  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  fresh  air,  the  author  is  happily  quite  cognisant  of 
the  extreme  danger  of  exposing  children  to  draughts  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The  chapter  on  croup  would  have  been 
better  omitted.  A  note  might  have  been  inserted  in  that  on 
home  remedies  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  remedy  for  simple 
laryngeal  spasm  is  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  followed 
by  warm  water ;  vomiting  is  thereby  induced,  and  the  spasm 
almost  always  relieved.  Acute  laryngitis  and  diphtheria  (mem- 
branous croup)  have  always  premonitory  symptoms  which  ought 
to  lead  the  parent  to  seek  medical  aid.  Judicious  advice  is  given 
as  to  the  home  treatment  of  some  of  the  minor  ailments  of 
children.  The  unsparing  condemnation  of  that  dangerous  class 
of  secret  nostrums,  known  as  patent  medicines,  and  encouraged 
by  the  stamp  of  a  paternal  Government,  is  a  very  beneficent 
feature  in  the  chapter  on  home  remedies.  Much  knowledge  and 
good  feeling  are  displayed  in  the  final  chapter  on  education. 

The  Story  of  the  Bacteria  is  a  charming  little  book,  in  which 
the  structure,  life,  and  habits  of  these  microscopic  vegetables  are 
graphically  depicted.  Without  any  breach  of  scientific  accuracy, 
Dr.  Prudden  has  cleverly  managed  to  make  a  somewhat  grue- 
some subject  not  only  unrepulsive,  but  positively  attractive. 
In  his  capacity  for  casting  a  poetic  halo  around  some  of 
the  sternest  and  hardest  of  nature's  facts  he  is  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  that  master  in  this  branch  of  literature — the  late 
Charles  Kingsley — and  with  his  own  countryman  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  He  first  lightly  but  intelligibly  sketches  the  cellular 
constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  then  tells  us  what  bacteria 
are,  what  they  do,  and  how  they  are  studied,  lie  goes  on  to 
show  us  how  some  of  them  are  terrible,  though  invisible,  foes  to 
the  life  of  man.  In  discussing  this  part  of  bacteriology  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  he  goes  a  little  beyond  what  has  been  at 
present  demonstrated  in  speaking  of  bacteria  as  the  sole  efficient 
cause  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  cholera,  &c. ;  but 
even  if  this  be  so,  the  precautions  which  he  suggests  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  scourges  of  humanity  are  indisputably  good.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  a  too  little  recognized 
source  of  danger — namely,  impure  ice.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
book  is  so  full  of  sound  common  sense  that  we  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  it  in  its  entirety  : — "  There  are  many  of  the  uncanny  and 
disagreeable  things  of  life  from  which  it  were  better  that  most  of 
us  turned  away  our  eyes.  But  the  avoidance  of  some  of  those 
forms  of  illness  whose  causes  have  been  considered  in  this  little 
book,  is  so  closely  dependent  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  their 
nature,  that  the  offence  of  unpleasant  revelations  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  forgiven  by  the  reader  in  view  of  the  ultimate  and  universal 
good  which  these  lines  have  been  penned  to  foster." 

The  pamphlet  on  Leprosy  is,  with  slight  additions,  a  reprint  of 
one  written  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  and  published  in  Calcutta  in 
1 866.  It  contains  also  a  letter  of  great  interest  from  Dr. 
flillebrand,  dated  February  1866,  describing  the  introduction  of 
leprosy  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  its  rapid  spread  among  a 
population  to  whom  it  was  previously  unknown.  Mr.  Mac- 
namara treats  of  this  disease  by  answering  elaborately  half  a 
dozen  questions,  which  we  will  repeat,  giving  in  each  the  gist  of 
iiis  answers  in  a  few  brief  words. 

I.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  leprosy?  Is  it  a 
specific  disease  ? 

The  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  well  described,  and  the 
opinions  are  expressed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
specific  character,  and  that  it  may  probably  be  dependent  upon  a 
bacillus. 

II.  Is  leprosy  common  among  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  ? 
Is  it  on  the  increase  or  not  ? 

The  former  of  these  queries  is  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  the  absence 
of  statistical  data  renders  it  impossible  to  reply  with  certainty, 
but  that  it  probatory  is  so. 

HI.  Is  leprosy  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  natives?  Are 
any  exempt  from  its  influences  ? 

The  author  has  found  it  more  common  in  certain  classes  of 
natives  than  others,  but  that  none  are  e. t  empt  from  it  — indeed,  that 
there  is  wo  race  of  which  the  members  are  so. 

IV.  What  circumstances  appear  to  induce  leprosy?  Is  it 
hereditary,  is  it  communicable? 

Defective  hygienic  conditions  favour  the  spread  of  this  as  of 
other  diseases.  The  author  believes  it  to  be  communicable,  though 
probably  only  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  and  feels  no  doubt  of  its 
being  frequently  hereditary. 

V.  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  the  cure  or  treatment  of 
leprous  patients  in  India  ? 

None  !  We  fear  this  answer  would  be  almost  as  applicable  now 
as  twenty  years  ago. 

VI.  Is  the  disease  curable?  or  are  there  any  methods  for  cur- 
tailing the  spread  of  leprosy  ? 

In  its  developed  stage  it  is  quite  incurable.  Segregation  is  the 
only  effective  measure  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  republication  of  this  pamphlet  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
subject  of  leprosy  is  exciting  so  much  interest,  is  opportune,  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  although  formed  twenty  years 
ago,  closely  correspond  with  those  held  by  "those who  know"  in 
J  889. 


M.  FEBVRE'S  REMINISCENCES." 

TN  publishing  his  Au  bord  de  la  Scene  M.  Febvre  complies  with 
the  unwritten  law  which  provides  that  every  societaire  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise  in  the  present  day  shall  have  some  claim, 
literary  or  artistic,  to  consideration  apart  from  his  membership  of 
that  august  body.  His  elastic  title  allows  him  to  include  in 
this  his  latest  contribution  to  literature  sketches  and  anecdotes 
but  slightly  connected  with  histrionic  experience,  and  to  lug  in 
the  records  of  gratifying  acts  of  recognition  or  homage  on  the 
part  of  dignitaries,  with  which  the  budget  of  a  successful  artist  is 
ordinarily  well  stocked.    It  is  thus,  while  he  has  the  honour  to 

"  cheminer  en  corupagnie  du  comte  de  N  ,  alors  ambassadeur 

en  France,  bien  connu  par  la  finesse  de  son  esprit  et  la  correction 
de  ses  manieres,"  that  the  opportunity  presents  itself  for  recalling 
in  "La  carte  a  payer"  the  period  of  trial  and  privation  which 
the  career  of  most  actors  supplies.  When,  also,  a  "  histoire 
vraie,"  and,  we  may  add,  navrante — "Les  sabots  de  la  vieille," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  "  coin  ties  pittoresque  entre  Perros- 
Guirec  et  Tregastel,"  "  en  Bretagne  " — has  to  be  told,  it  is  suffici- 
ently linked  to  M.  Febvre's  stage  career  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
there  he  has  come  to  pass  "  son  conge."  Not  without  interest  or 
value  are  these  portions  of  the  volume,  though  French  literature 
and  journalism  overflow  with  similar  studies  and  revelations. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  get  a  thought  or  an  epigram  worthy 
of  preservation.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  piece  of  just  criticism 
assigned  to  an  English  nobleman,  Lord  Granville,  with  whom 
during  the  Commune  M.  Febvre  was  asked  to  dine.  In  some 
preliminary  lines  M.  Febvre  has  been  bewailing  the  manner  in 
which  modern  costume  abolishes  class  distinctions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  "  la  supreme  elegance  se  resumant  dans  un  meme  et 
fraternel  habit  noir,  les  grandes  manieres  netant  plus  les  memes 
sous  ce  vetement  etrique,  l'aisance  francaise  a  cede  la  place  a  la 
raideur  britannique  ;  et  la  preuve  est  que  Ton  ne  dit  plus  d'un 
monsieur  qui  a  de  bonnes  manieres  :  'II  est  distingue,'  mais  bien, 
'  II  est  correct.' "  A  propos  to  these  reflections  M.  Febvre  tells  how, 
vaunting  to  Lord  Granville,  whom  he  calls  "  le  gentilhomme  le 
plus  parisien  du  Royaume-Uni,"  the  distinction  of  manners  of 
Bressant,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  : — "  Oh  !  Bresi  >nt  n'est 
pas  distingue,  me  dit-il. — Vous  trouvez,  milord  ? — Oh  !  non. 
Lafont  est  distingue,  Bressant  est  comme  il  faut."  On  which  he 
observes,  "  Ceux  qui  se  souviennent  de  Lat'ont  et  de  sa  haute 
allure  dans  le  prince  de  Rabagas  apprecieront  la  finesse  de  cette 
nuance." 

It  is,  however,  in  his  artistic  recollections  and  experiences  that 
M.  Febvre  is  most  amusing.  Possessor  of  a  vein  of  quiet  humour, 
he  leaves  the  reader  occasionally  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is 
serious  or  ironical.  In  the  case  of  the  actors  with  whom  he 
deals,  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  all  is  meant.  In  "  Le  costume  au 
theatre,"  which  is  dedicated  to  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  and  from 
which  the  previous  dialogue  is  taken,  M.  Febvre  is  at  his  best. 
Little  information  upon  the  history  of  costume  is  attempted.  A 
light,  however,  is  cast  upon  the  influence  of  costume  upon  the  artist, 
a  subject  at  once  fresher  and  more  interesting.  Talma  thus,  after 
donning  in  his  dressing-room  the  costume  of  Manilius,  and  scruti- 
nizing carefully  the  folds  of  his  toga,  said  to  one  of  his  sons,  from 
whom  M.  Febvre  obtained  the  anecdote,  "  La  !  Voici  la  moitie 
de  mon  role  joue'e."  This  story  is  in  keeping  with  the  credit 
attached  by  Talma,  in  his  Souvenirs,  to  the  part  taken  by 
David  in  the  reformation  established  in  the  adjustment  of 
theatrical  costumes — a  part,  however,  in  which,  it  is  but  just  to 
say,  he  had  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  his  master  Vien, 
and  also  by  Gabriel-Francois  Doyen.  A  marvellous  but  easily 
credible  piece  of  artistic  conscientiousness  is  narrated  on  equally 
good  authority  of  Brunet,  an  admirable  comedian  who  was  at 
school  with  Talma,  and  is  said  to  have  created  six  hundred  comic 
parts.  In  La  Maison  en  Loterie  Brunet  enacted  a  proprietor  who 
had  only  to  speak  from  the  other  side  of  a  wall,  and  con>equently 
was  unseen  by  the  public.  Nightly,  in  order  to  play  this  rule,  he 
got  himself  up  conscientiously,  with  wig,  spectacles,  and  all 
similar  accessories.  Potier,  from  whose  son  M.  Febvre  obtains 
the  anecdote,  pointed  out  that  this  costume  the  accuracy  of  which 
the  public  were  in  no  position  to  test,  was  superfluous  and  useless. 
"'Mais  si!  mais  si !  c'est  utile,' lui  repondit  Brunet:  'avec  le 
costume  de  ce  proprietaire,  avec  sa  perruque,  ses  lunettes,  je 
prends  son  allure  .  .  .  et  avec  son  allure,  sa  voix  !  .  .  .  Et  puis, 
si  le  mur  tombait.1'"  The  first  part  of  the  defence  is  entitled 
to  respect  as  well  as  credit  ;  the  concluding  supposition  seems  to 
link  the  story  with  folklore.  Even  more  remarkable  is  an  anec- 
dote which  M.  Febvre  narrates  as  a  personal  experience  of 
Melingue,  with  whom,  under  the  direction  of  .Mare  Founder, 
he  was  playing  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  in  the  Schamyl 
of  Paul  Meurice.  Melingue,  though  the  performance  did  not 
begin  until  half-past  seven,  had  the  habit  of  arriving  at  the 
theatre  at  four.  Passing  before  the  dressing-room  M.  Febvre 
saw  Melingue  busy.  He  entered,  and  stood  stupified.  What 
he  saw  M.  Febvre  must  relate  : — "  II  se  rasait  les  jambes  comme 
on  se  rase  la  barbe,  sous  le  prtStexte  que  les  Orient aux  ont 
I'habitude  de  s'epiler.  Apres  avoir  peint  ses  jambes,  comme  on 
se  peint  le  visage,  il  chaussait  ses  babouches,  et,  comme  on  le 
pent  penser,  jamais  un  maillot  n'eut  donntS  un  rosultat  semblable 
a  celui  qu'il  obtenait  grace  a  ce  sacrifice  capillaire."  This  anecdote 
may  rank  with  one  current  in  England  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 

*  Frederic  Ftlivre  de  In  Comedie-Francaise.  Au  bord  de  la  Seine. 
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credit  of  English  art,  told  concerning  an  amateur  and  not  a 
"  professional,"  that  -when  he  played  Othello  he  always  blackened 
himself  all  over. 

For  this  thoroughness  on  matters  of  costume  M.  Febvre  has  an 
unconcealed  admiration  ;  and  he  mentions  how  on  a  revival  of 
Lucrece  Borgia  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Melingue,  as  Alphonse 
d'Este,  before  he  had  spoken  a  word,  was,  for  his  costume  only, 
applauded  "  ii  trois  reprises  successives."  A  somewhat  dan- 
gerous experiment  was  tried  by  Mathis  in  Hennery's  Boh&miens 
de  Paris;  when  playing  a  man  who  sought  in  the  madness  pro- 
duced by  brandy  oblivion  of  his  misfortunes,  he  fixed  on  his  face 
tears  composed  of  gum.  Of  Mine.  Marie  Laurent  in  La  Voleuse 
d'Enfants,  of  Lesuenr  of  the  Gymnase,  and  of  other  artists,  he 
speaks  as  masters  of  "  la  loque  pittoresque."  In  the  role 
of  Saltabadil,  in  Le  Roi  Samuse,  he  claims  himself  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, eliciting  from  M.  Perrin,  director  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise,  the  compliment,  "  Plus  je  vous  regarde,  et  plus 
il  me  semble  que  j'ai  des  envies  folles  de  me  gratter — ce 
n'est  pas  un  costume,  c'est  une  dcmangeaison  !  "  Not  always 
was  he  so  sticcessfid.  Having  to  play  the  role  of  Le  Due 
de  Nemours  in  Imius  XI  et  les  grands  vassau.v  of  Motor 
Sejour,  he  hunted  out  an  old  plate  on  which  the  Due  was 
shown  with  an  immense  two-handed  sword  without  a  sheath, 
attached  on  the  back  of  the  wearer  by  a  double  chain  which  was 
crossed  over  the  breast.  Proud  of  his  discovery,  he  entered  thus 
equipped,  to  be  greeted  by  M.  Sarcey  with  a  laughing  and  deadly 
"  Tiens  !  un  rognon  brochette  !  "  An  even  worse  adventure  betel 
Adolphe  Berton,  who,  playing  Charles  VII.,  borrowed  from  the 
Musee  d'Artillerie  a  veritable  casque  of  the  period.  Whether 
through  rust  or  the  existence  of  some  unknown  spring,  the  visor 
fell  at  a  critical  moment,  and  could  not  be  lifted,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  play  had  to  be  presented  with  the  actor  still 
imprisoned. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  31.  Febvre  speak  of  having 
played  at  half-past  five  o'clock  and  finished  while  it  was  still 
daylight  a  spectacle  composed  of  Le  Chien  de  Mo7itargis  and  Le 
Somieur  de  Saint-Paul.  He  laments  the  publicity  which  "  le 
reportage  "  has  given  to  the  life  of  the  comedian,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  by  the  public  of  the  sentiment  of  curiosity  as  to  his 
personality  outside  the  theatre,  but  consoles  himself  with  the 
aphorism  or  the  paradox,  "  Nous  avons  gagne  en  consideration  ce 
que  nous  avons  perdu  en  originalite."  A  sign  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  conditions  of  the  stage  is  the  disappearance 
of  camaraderie  among  actors  who  no  longer  "  se  sentent  les 
coudes."  lie  regrets  the  suppers  which  used  to  follow  a 
first  representation,  either  "  chez  Truchot,  au  coin  de  la  rue 
de  Lancry,"  or  "  chez  Bertrand,  un  petit  marchand  de  vins 
restaurateur,"  whose  modest  shop  has  disappeared,  and  the  joy- 
ous anecdotes  and  the  gay  projects  there  formed.  "  Tout  etait 
modeste  a.  cette  dpoque.  La  mise  en  scene,  cette  pourvoyeuse 
de  la  faillite,  n'avait  pas  encore  fait  ses  ravages."  In  the  re- 
vival of  Henri  III  et  sa  Cour  at  the  Gaitt5,  Hostein,  the  director, 
declared  he  was  about  to  ruin  himself.  For  the  decorations 
and  dresses,  including  the  costumes  of  Frederick  Lemaitre 
in  the  Due  de  Guise,  Laferriere  in  Saint-Megrin,  and  Mme. 
Naptal-Arnaut  in  the  Duchess,  he  should  spend  five  to  six  thou- 
sand francs.  With  some  self-humiliation  M.  Febvre  confesses 
that,  at  the  subsequent  revival  of  the  piece  during  the  present  year 
at  the  Theatre  Fraucais,  his  own  costume  and  arms  as  the  Due 
de  Guise  cost  about  the  same  as  the  entire  previous  performance. 
A  propos  to  the  Gaite  revival,  the  difficulty  is  mentioned  of  the 
manager  with  three  actors,  each  having  the  right  to  be  "en 
vedette  " — that  is,  to  have  his  name  preceding  that  of  his  fellows. 
In  his  embarrassment  he  appealed  to  Frederick,  who  said 
"  Mettez-les  tous  en  vedette  .  .  .  et  moi,  mettez-moi  dans  le 
fas,  avec  les  autres.  .  .  .  On  me  trouvera  le  soir."  All  too  few 
are  the  souvenirs  of  Frederick.  In  the  afore-mentioned  rule  of 
Guise,  however,  M.  Febvre  has  seen  him,  when  sull'ering  from  his 
feet,  come  on  the  stage  in  the  fourth  act,  wearing  "  chaussons 
de  Strasbourg,"  and  gives  the  assurance  that,  on  seeing  and 
hearing  him,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  anachronism. 

M.  Febvre's  recollections  generally  are  few  and  appetizing. 
They  are  u.-hered  into  the  world,  after  a  custom  much  in  vogue  of 
late,  and  not  widely  dissimilar  from  the  practice  of  prefixing  to  a 
work  commendatory  verses  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  by  a  pre- 
face from  the  pen  of  M.  Jules  Claretie.  The  point  in  this  is  the 
prediction  addressed  to  the  author,  "  Votre  livre  reussira  comme 
un  de  vos  roles,"  which  is  imitated  from  a  madrigal  of  Villemain, 
celebrated  in  the  lnstitut.  In  receiving  M.  Scribe,  Villemain 
began  : — "  Monsieur,  votre  discours  a  re"ussi  comme  une  de  vos 
pieces." 


ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

IV/TR.  GIBBS  has  attempted  a  difficult  task.  In  a  volume  of 
•1V.L  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  he  has  dealt  more  or  less 
with  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  past,  or  now  con- 
front us  in  Africa  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Cape.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  has  thrown  in  the  unconsidered  trifle  of  a  chapter  on 
Madagascar.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  so  vast  a  subject,  or  rather  group  of  subjects;  either  it 
should  be  treated  exhaustively,  in  which  case  the  results  would 
be  imposing— indeed,  so  imposing,  that  few  would  study  them — 

*  England  and  tvuth  Africa.  By  Edward  J.  Gibbs,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 


or  the  really  vital  questions  should  be  brilliantly  and  tersely 
summed  up,  all  that  is  material  should  be  thrown  prominently 
forward,  and  repetition  sternly  avoided.  Mr.  Gibbs  seems  to  have 
desired  to  combine  both  methods,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  has 
succeeded.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  the  first  requisite  for 
such  a  t  ask,  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  of  which  he  treats, 
for  in  his  dedication  he  expressly  states  that  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  written  from  materials  collected  by  his  own  travel  and 
observation,  and,  indeed,  we  should  have  gathered  as  much  from 
his  book.  To  take  a  single  instance  of  his  method,  the  twenty 
pages  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  are  a  model  of  con- 
fusion, for  he  ends  the  consideration  of  his  subject  where  he 
ought  to  begin  it,  by  discussing  the  Sand  River  Convention  of 
1852.  They  are  also  not  void  of  inaccuracies.  Thus  on  p.  26  we 
read  that  the  forces  of  President  Burgess  (qy.  Burgers)  were 
defeated,  "  that  under  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  inter- 
fered,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  subdued  Secocoeni.  Peace  was 
concluded  on  February  5,  1877."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  did  not  subdue  Secocoeni  till  after  the  Zulu 
War,  or  some  three  years  later.  Again,  on  p.  27,  we  read  : — ■ 
"It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  towards  the  end  of  October,  1878, 
the  Zulus  attacked  Colonel  Griffiths,  the  Resident  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  overwhelming  forces,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  ; 
that  in  January,  1879,  we  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at 
Rorke's  Drift,"  &e.  Of  the  first  of  these  incidents,  the  attack  on 
Colonel  Griffiths,  we  confess  we  have  no  recollection,  but  perhaps 
our  memory  is  at  fault  here.  What,  however,  is  meant  by  "  the 
Resident  in  the  Transvaal  "  ?  A  Resident  was,  indeed,  ap- 
pointed after  the  retrocession  of  the  country  to  the  Boers  in 
August  1 88 1  ;  but  at  the  date  of  which  Mr.  Gibbs  writes  the 
Government  was  administered  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone. 
Also,  we  always  thought  that  it  was  not  at  Rorke's  Drift  that  we 
met  with  defeat,  but  at  Isandhlwana.  Hitherto  we  had  asso- 
ciated Rorke's  Drift  with  a  certain  gallant  defence,  in  which 
biscuit-boxes  and  bayonets  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Before  a 
writer  ventures  on  the  historical  treatment  of  a  most  intricate 
subject,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  he  should  make  himself  a 
thorough  master  of  his  facts.  This  precaution  Mr.  Gibbs  ap- 
pears to  have  neglected,  and  by  so  doing  he  has  thrown  away  a 
considerable  opportunity,  for  a  clear,  accurate,  and  forcible  book 
on  South  African  matters  would  have  been  welcome  at  this  time. 
We  regret  the  obligation  that  is  on  us  to  speak  thus  of  Mr. 
Gibbs's  work,  for  his  aim  is  a  good  one,  and  his  heart  in  the  right 
place.  He  clearly  sees  the  evils  that  have  been  brought  upon 
South  Africa  by  the  folly  of  successive  Governments,  and  he 
does  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  writes  that  the  past  history 
of  South  Africa  is  a  "  melancholy  record  of  imbecility,  vacilla- 
tion, cowardice,  and  parsimony." 

Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  chapter  headed  "  The  Latest  News,"  deals  at 
some  length  with  the  Swaziland  question.  He  points  out  the 
great  danger  in  which  England  stands  of  losing  that  country,  and 
further  that  all  the  efforts  made  by  persons  interested  in  pre- 
venting this  catasti'ophe  have  not  succeeded  in  wringing  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  any  downright  expression  of  their  in- 
tentions on  the  subject.  All  that  Lord  Knutsford  will  commit 
himself  to  is  an  assertion  "  that  Sir  Francis  de  Winton's  mission 
to  Swaziland  is  one  of  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  enabling  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  decide  what  course  it  is  most  desirable 
to  take  in  regard  to  that  country,  in  the  interest  of  both  natives  and 
white  settlers,  and  of  South  Africa  generally."  This  is  all  very 
well ;  but  it  may  have  been  noticed  by  students  of  South  African 
history,  that  when  the  Colonial  Office  despatches  a  representative 
on  a  mission  of  "  inquiry,"  it  has  very  generally  given  that  repre- 
sentative a  strong  hint  as  to  what  kind  of  report  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Colonial  Office 
recently  entertained,  and  in  all  probability  still  entertains,  a 
project  of  surrendering  Swaziland  to  the  Boers,  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  its  correspondence  and  ridding  itself  of  responsibility, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  strong  pressure  from  outside  opinion 
will  prevent  it  from  following  its  traditional  policy  of  shame  and 
disaster  in  this  instance  also.  But  will  that  pressure  be  forth- 
coming? Mr.  Gibbs  also  prints  in  his  "Conclusion"  certain 
extracts  from  the  farewell  speech  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to 
the  people  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  which  the  telegraphic  sum- 
mary created  some  excitement  in  this  country.  He  points  out, 
with  force,  that  a  school  of  public  servants  has  grown  up 
who  seem  to  find  their  duty  in  working  injury  to  the  country 
which  they  serve,  instancing  as  examples  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  in  Mauritius,  the  Marquess 
of  Ripon  in  India,  and  Earl  Spencer  in  Ireland.  "  But  perhaps," 
he  adds,  "  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is  the  most  conspicuous,  as  lie 
is  the  latest,  specimen  of  the  faithless  servant.  Sent  out  eight 
years  ago,  not  only  as  Governor  of  the  Cape,  but  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa,  he  makes 
a  farewell  speech  to  the  Gape  colonists,  in  which  he  practically 
advises  them  to  aim  at  becoming  a  republic,  and  assuming  the 
control  of  South  and  Central  Africa.  Sir  Hercules  does  not,  in 
so  many  words,  advocate  slavery ;  but,  if  we  read  between  the 
lines,  we  may  see  that  he  has  become  a  convert  to  the  Boer 
doctrine  of  enforced  labour."  Then  follow  extracts  from  the 
famous  "  speech."  We  confess,  if  they  are  faithfully  reported, 
that  they  strike  us  as  odd  utterances  to  have  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  servant  of  Her  Majesty.  But  then  we  live  in  a  remark- 
able age,  in  which  servants  of  Her  Majesty  often  take  strange 
views  of  their  duty  to  their  Queen  and  country. 
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WATSON'S  GUSTAVUS  VASA.* 

^1 WEDISH  history  seems  to  be  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
O  interest  in  England  at  present.  We  have  but  just  welcomed 
Mr.  Bain's  remarkable  volume  when  a  new  writer,  Mr.  Watson, 
comes  forward  with  a  careful  and  original  study  of  the  great 
Revolution  under  Gustavus  Vasa.  From  a- variety  of  small  indi- 
cations we  gather  the  impression  that  Mr.  Watson  is  an  American; 
but  his  book  is  no  warming  up  of  cold  meats.  He  has  mastered 
one  of  the  most  crabbed  and  thankless  of  dialects,  the  Swedish 
vernacular  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at 
Stockholm  and  at  Upsala  he  has  personally  examined  and  de- 
ciphered the  masses  of  MSS.,  particularly  those  in  the  Palmskibld 
collection,  which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  time  of  Gustavus. 
The  authorities  of  the  Royal  Archives  are  gradually  printing' 
these  uncouth  heaps  of  documentary  evidence ;  but  the  bulk  still 
remains  inedited,  and  Mr.  Watson  quotes  on  almost  every  page 
from  papers  which  it  must  have  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  labour 
to  read.  We  are  bound  to  suppose,  of  course,  that  he  has  read 
correctly ;  and  he  is  careful  to  collate  his  own  view  of  the  text 
with  those  of  the  first  Swedish  authorities,  such  as  Fryxell, 
Svedelius,  and  Bishop  Anjou.  In  England  the  romantic  story  of 
Gustavus  has  been  a  familiar  commonplace  of  history ;  but  very 
little  or  nothing-  of  an  exact  nature  has  been  published  on  this 
.subject.  In  1 76 1  Henry  Augustus  Raymond,  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Sarah  Scott,  printed  a  Life  of  Gustavas  Vasa, 
which  had  some  pretensions.  An  anonymous  biography,  of  no 
authority,  appeared  in  1852.  With  these  exceptions,  we  know  of 
110  English  work  which  has  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  so 
minutely  surveyed  by  Mr.  Watson. 

The  period  of  Swedish  history  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Revolution  of  1 52 1  is  exceedingly  obscure,  chaotic,  and  un- 
attractive. The  record  of  anarchy  is  never  inspiriting  reading, 
and  the  tyranny  of  Denmark  produced,  in  its  early  phases,  but 
■one  man,  Sten  Sture,  on  whose  memory  the  mind  rests  with  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  Mr.  Watson,  in  face  of  the  hopeless  confusion 
of  the  early  authorities,  decides  that  Gustavus  Vasa  must  have 
been  born  neither  in  1487,  uor  in  1495.  nor  in  1490,  but  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1496.  At  that  time  the  Swedish  nation,  gradually 
gathering  force  and  patriotism,  had  been  for  forty  years  engaged 
in  persistently  rebelling  with  modified  success  against  the  hateful 
Danish  yoke,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  since  the  miserable 
diet  of  Kalmar,  the  struggle  had  ceased  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
seemed  firmly  seated  again  in  Sweden.  Sture,  as  Regent,  alone 
held  out,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  very  year  that  saw  the  birth 
of  Gustavus,  that  noble-minded  patriot,  rather  than  bend  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  retired  to  the  recesses  of  the  Dales.  Nothing 
could  be  more  thorny  than  the  maze  of  intrigues  and  guerilla 
warfare  which  occupied  the  next  twenty  years,  a  maze  through 
which  the  reader  must  permit  Mr.  Watson  to  be  his  careful  and 
intelligent  guide.  At  this  point,  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Watson's 
style,  we  may  give  a  portion  of  the  passage  in  which  he  has  re- 
constructed, mainly  from  the  Historia  de  Gentibus  Septen- 
frionalibus  of  Olaus  Magni,  published  at,  Rome  in  1555,  a  picture 
of  Stockholm  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  : — - 

The  main  isle,  on  which  "the  city,"  so  called,  was  built,  stretched 
scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  but  little  more  from  north 
to  south.  .  .  .  Through  the  centre  of  the  main  isle  ran  a  huge  backbone  of 
rock.  .  .  .  The  summit  of  this  ridge  was  crowned  by  the  royal  citadel,  a 
massive  edifice  of  stone,  the  northern  wall  of  which  ran  close  along  the 
shore,  so  that  the  soldier  on  patrol  could  hear  the  ripple  of  the  water  on  the 
rocks  below.  From  either  side  of  the  citadel  the  town  walls  ran  south  at 
n  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  meeting  at  a  point 
about  thf  same  distance  from  the  southern  channel.  Wil  bin  the  triangle 
thus  f  rmed,  not  over  twenty-live  acres  all  told,  lived  and  moved  five 
thousand  human  beings.  The  streets,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  were  narrow, 
dark,  and  damp.  The  houses  were  lofty,  generally  with  high  pitch-roofs, 
to  prevent  the  snow  from  gathering  on  them.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
high,  but  narrow,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  were  built  in  the  sides  of  the 
house,  not  in  front  owing  to  the  darkness  and  narrowness  of  the  streets. 
To  economize  space,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  in  blocks  of  five  or  six, 
wholly  separated  from  their  neighbours,  and  forming  a  sort  of  castle  by 
themsrlve-'.  The  only  church  inside  the  walls  was  the  so-called  Givat 
Church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  .  .  .  Two  squares,  the  largest  not  more 
than  eighty  yards  iu  length,  served  at  once  as  the  market,  the  promenade, 
and  the  place  of  execution  for  the  town.  .  .  .  All  around  the  main  island, 
some  fifty  feet  from  the  shore,  ran  a  long  bridge  on  piles,  built  as  a  safe- 
guard against  hostile  ships. 

Such  was  the  Stockholm,  with  its  curious  guilds,  into  whose 
life  Gustavus  passed  in  the  year  15 14.  He  arrived  in  it  during 
a  brief  lull  in  the  distressing  storm  in  that  century  almost  in- 
cessantly blowing  upon  the  unhappy  coast  of  Sweden.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  that  to  the  feeble  Hans  succeeded 
Christiern  II.  of  Denmark,  a  figure  base  enough  and  sanguinary 
enough  to  adorn  the  fabulous  annals  of  some  African  dynasty. 
The  reign  of  this  monster  marked  the  lowest  point  in  the  miser- 
able history  of  Swedish  oppression,  and  it  was  his  incredible 
treachery  and  cruelty  which  forced  the  timid  peasantry  to  respond 
to  the  final  appeal  of  Gustavus. 

The  contest  between  Sture,  as  Regent,  and  the  truculent 
young  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Gustaf  Trolle,  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  Mr.  Watson's  earlier  chapters,  and  appeals  rather  to 
the  curious  than  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  necessaiy  to  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  since  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  Trolle  was 
taken  up  by  Christiern  II.  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  catas- 
trophe.    When,  in  September  1518,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
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driven  from  the  walls  of  Stockholm,  formed  the  devilish  project 
of  demanding  six  noble  Swedes  as  hostages,  and  then  of  bolting 
witli  them,  Gustavus  Vasa  was  one  of  those  who  were  thus 
captured  and  carried  oft*  by  the  Danish  fleet  in  defiance  of  the 
elements  of  international  law.  He  was  taken  to  Kalo  Castle,  a 
fortress  on  a  promontory  of  Jutland,  where  he  had  to  listen,  as 
Svart  tells  us  in  his  naive  old  chronicle,  to  nothing  but  tales  of 
the  greatness  of  King  Christiern,  and  of  the  armaments  he  was 
fitting  out  to  punish  the  patriots  of  Sweden.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  this  melancholy  castle  for  a  year;  and  there  occurred  that 
romantic  escape,  in  the  garb  of  a  drover,  and  that  no  less 
romantic  flight  to  Liibeck,  and,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1520,  to 
Kalmar,  which  have  inspired  so  many  poets  and  painters.  He  had 
arrived  in  Sweden  at  a  critical  moment.  The  heroic  Sture  had 
just  fallen,  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  in  the  forests  of 
Vestergotland,  and  Sweden  was  without  a  leader.  The  patriot  army 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  siege  of  the  Regent's 
widow,  the  noble  Christina,  in  her  little  city  of  Stockholm,  had 
begun  four  days  before  her  nephew,  Gustavus  Vasa,  landed. 
Through  that  summer  of  1520,  the  latter  was  hiding  as  near 
Stockholm  as  the  presence  of  the  Danish  cavalry  would  let  him 
come,  until  in  November  news  reached  him  of  that  blood-bath 
in  the  Citadel  of  Stockholm,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  nobility 
of  Sweden  fell  at  one  stroke  to  satisfy  the  malignity  of 
Christiern  II.  It  was  flying  from  one  covert  to  another  through 
Dalarne,  and  stung  by  the  knowledge  that  his  own  father  had 
fallen  among  the  rest,  that  Gustavus  Vasa  began  to  address  the 
villagers,  and  stir  them  against  the  Danish  monster.  According 
to  contemporary  tradition,  it  was  at  the  hamlet  of  Mora,  on  Lake 
Siljan,  a  spot  now  sacred  to  the  Swedish  pilgrim,  and  upon 
Christmas  morning,  that  Gustavus  uttered  the  first  of  his  patriotic 
appeals  to  his  downtrodden  countrymen.  Early  in  1521  he 
had  roused  the  province  of  Dalarne ;  doubting  the  power  of  his 
own  words,  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  frontier  of  Norway, 
when  a  deputation  of  the  villagers  of  Mora  pursued,  and  brought 
him  back.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of 
highlanders,  and  the  Swedish  Revolution  had  begun.  Our  chief 
authority  for  these  picturesque  incidents  is  Gustaf  I.'s  Kibnika, 
written  by  Peder  Svart,  who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over 
the  body  of  Gustavus  on  the  21st  of  December,  1560,  and  who 
had  been  one  of  his  most  intimate  counsellors. 

It  is  a  point  of  considerable  merit  in  Mr.  Watson's  work  that, 
without  any  straining  of  facts,  he  makes  us  feel  that  the  Swedish 
Revolution  was  the  work  of  his  hero,  and  of  his  personal  character 
alone.  His  chronicle  of  the  movement  melts  into  a  history  of  the 
man,  and  if  ever  it  was  true  that  a  nation  owed  its  independence, 
its  national  life,  to  a  single  person,  that  was  true  in  the  case  of 
Sweden  and  her  Vasa  king.  If  Gustavus  had  died  in  one  of  the 
uncertain  skirmishes  of  his  first  campaign,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
see  who,  after  the  massacre  of  the  nobles  had  lopped  off  all  the 
heads  of  the  leading  families,  could  have  taken  the  position  of  a 
commander.  Sweden  must  have  sunk  into  such  a  mere  province 
and  dependency  of  Denmark  as  Norway  became.  Wrhen,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1523,  Gustavus  was  made  king  by  acclamation  at 
the  Diet  of  Strengnas,  he  was  not  merely  the  best,  but  he  was  the 
only  practicable,  candidate  for  the  crown ;  and  whatever  the 
faults  of  Gustavus  may  have  been,  it  remains  a  fact  that  when, 
thirty-seven  years  later,  he  laid  down  his  laurels  in  the  grave,  he 
left  what  he  had  found  a  tormented  appanage  of  the  Danish 
throne,  a  power  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  As  Mr.  Watson 
says,  with  complete  truth,  "  In  all  history  there  is  no  more 
striking  example  of  the  far-reaching  influence  which  individual 
characters  sometimes  exert  upon  a  nation's  growth."' 

The  great  War  of  Independence  was  no  sooner  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  coronation  of  Gustavus  than  the  transformation  of 
religious  belief  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  Popes  had,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Adrian  VI.,  no  sympathy  with  the  North  and  no  knowledge  of 
its  requirements.  In  their  struggle  for  independence,  the  Swedes 
had  found  Rome  the  supporter  of  their  tyrants,  and  their  own 
Archbishop  of  Upsala  the  most  insidious  of  their  enemies.  The 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  particularly  within  the  six 
cathedral  chapters,  contrasted  with  the  misery  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  most  superstitious  could  not  but  begin  to  observe 
it.  The  piracies  of  the  Danes  might  reduce  the  inhabitants  of 
Ostergbtland  to  gnaw  the  bark  oil'  the  trees  and  grind  nuts  and 
acorns  for  bread,  but  it  did  not  lessen  the  splendour  of  the  services 
in  the  cathedral  of  Linkoping.  It  was  impossible  but  that 
wealth  so  pompously  displayed  and  so  selfishly  hoarded  should 
excite  the  cupidity  alike  of  people  and  of  sovereign.  Accordingly 
we  find  Gustavus  gaining  popularity  while  he  fills  his  exhausted 
treasury  by  forcing  the  indignant  bishops  to  disgorge  their  marks 
and  guilders.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  actual  blow  was  dealt 
from  within  the  Swedish  Church  itself.  The  Luther  of  Swedish 
reformation  was  Olaus  Petri,  a  blacksmith's  son,  who,  from  his 
post  as  head  of  the  chapter  school  in  Strengnas,  obtained  a  great 
ascendency  over  the  bishopof  that  diocese,  Laurentius  Andrea?, and 
persuaded  him  to  wink  at  the  preaching  of  heresy  under  the  very 
t  owers  of  his  cathedral.  Urged  by  Petri,  Andreae  proposed  to  the 
Vadstena  Chapter,  as  early  as  February  I  524,  that  the  writings  of 
Luther  should  no  longer  be  excluded,  but  subjected  to  fair  critical 
examination  in  comparison  with  the  Scriptures.  Four  months 
later  Petri  and  Andretc  had  been  advanced  to  higher  ecclesiastical 
posts  in  Stockholm  and  Upsala.  and  the  King  had  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    In  February,  1525,  Olaus  Petri 
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•was  publicly  married  in  Stockholm,  and  it  was  too  late  for  any 
step  backward  to  be  taken. 

We  must  not  continue  our  survey  of  Mr.  Watson's  volume  any 
further.  The  period  with  which  it  deals  is  not  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  average  English  reader,  and  may  be  said  to  appeal  to  com- 
paratively few.  But  those  who  are  attracted  to  it  will  be  pleased 
by  the  modesty  and  thoroughness  of  the  author,  by  his  simple 
enthusiasm,  and  by  the  care  he  has  taken  to  sacrifice  nothing  to  a 
clear  and  hornet  presentment  of  the  facts. 


LIFE  AND  SPORT  IN  SOUTH KPN  INDIA.* 

COLONEL  DIIURY,  in  his  short  preface,  says  that  he  may  be 
thought  presumptuous  for  writing  about  "India"  when  he  is 
familiar  only  w'tli  a  limited  area,  and  that  in  the  South.  It  is 
for  this  very  reason  that  his  production  possesses  a  certain  value, 
lie  does  not  write  about  the  India  of  hot  winds,  celebrated 
battle-fields,  and  Imperial  rums.  He  describes  a  tract  of  country 
comparatively  little  known,  and  certainly  not  tempting  to  the 
cold-weather  tourist  and  sportsman.  He  has  something  to  say 
about  the  bison  and  the  elephant,  hot  rides  in  the  day  across 
dustv  plains,  and  cold  bivouacs  in  tents  in  the  Nelliampati 
Hills,  where  the  sleepless  coolies  shivered  and  half  the  goats  and 
all  the  kids  died  in  one  night.  He  writes  in  a  straightforward 
and  simple  style  ;  and  though  he  is  rather  given  to  display  fami- 
liar Latin  quotations,  the  habit  may  be  pardoned  in  one  who 
bears  a  name  associated  with  the  classics.  We  hear  very  little 
about  long  lines  of  trained  elephants,  and  the  results  of  some  of 
his  expeditions  were  certainly  not  large  bags.  The  scene  of  his 
adventures  was  not  favourable  to  slaughter.  When  he  came  up 
with  a  herd  of  bison,  after  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees 
through  wild  cane  and  thick  jungle,  he  lodged  a  bullet  in  an 
animal,  which  t-tunned  and  did  not  kill.  He  wounded  an  ele- 
phant of  such  portentous  si/e  that  the  beast  had  been  taken  by 
him  for  a  rock :  dura  ^^7<'.;•,  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes,  Colonel 
Drury  might  have  added.  The  animal  was  found  dead  by  the 
natives  ten  weeks  afterwards,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  had  appropriated  the  tusks.  Game  of  various 
kinds,  if  ever  plentiful,  was  not  easy  to  find  in  the  jungle; 
and  the  author  expressly  says  that  in  a  land  where  game 
laws  are  unknown  and  certificates  have  not  been  invented,  in 
a  ride  of  eight  and  a  walk  of  three  miles,  occupying  an  hour 
and  a  half,  he  only  met  with  four  elk,  eight  or  nine  snipe,  two 
hares,  and  five  jungle  fowl.  We  apprehend  that  by  elk  the 
author  means  the  Sambur  deer.  Captain  Baldwin  in  his  accurate 
work  on  the  Large  and  Small  Game  of  Bengal  especially  tells  us 
that  sportsmen  in  Ceylon  give  the  name  of  elk  to  the  Sambur,  and 
assures  us  that  the  real  elk  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Siberia,  and  North  America.  It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
cervits  alces.  Colonel  Drury  greatly  objects  to  the  system  by 
which  the  natives  entrap  wild  elephants  in  Southern  India. 
They  are  driven  by  an  army  of  beaters  into  a  stockade,  which 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  labour,  aided  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  has  converted  into  a  prison,  out  of  -which  the  enraged 
animals  cannot  break.  Pits  are  dug  and  are  covered  with  layers 
of  light  bamboos  and  leaves,  and  the  unfortunate  elephant  that 
falls  into  one  of  them,  twenty  feet  deep,  is  either  maimed  or  ren- 
dered useless,  or  is  only  got  out  when  within  a  few  inches  of 
death  by  starvation.  There  is  naturally  great  difficulty  in  free- 
ing the  captive  if  he  survives  his  first  tumble  Branches  and  leaves 
and  rubbish  are  shot  into  the  pit,  so  as  to  lift  the  elephant  to  a 
point  where  his  legs  and  neck  can  be  secured.  He  is  then  har- 
nessed to  two  or  three  tame  elephants,  usually  females,  and  hauled 
up  by  main  force.  This  cruel  and  characteristic  practice  used  to 
be  followed  in  the  jungles  of  Assam,  but,  if  we  recollect  right,  it 
was  most  properly  prohibited  by  an  unsympathizing  and  despotic 
Government.  Colonel  Drury,  we  may  say,  was  no  fair-weather 
sportsman  who  would  not  move  without  an  army  of  coolies,  a 
double  set  of  tents  with  loads  of  upholstery,  and  an  ample  supply 
of  provisions  cased  in  tin.  He  had  rather  a  contempt  for  the 
bullock-cart,  which  is  the  habitual  mode  of  conveyance  in 
many  parts  of  Bombay  and  Madras  ;  when  arched  over  with 
matting  and  drawn  by  fine  bullocks  it  is  not  so  uncomfort- 
able a  vehicle,  and  is  often  used  by  English  ladies  and  their 
children  in  preference  to  a  palanquin.  He  rode  boldly  in 
the  heat  and  glare  of  the  day,  and  could  be  content  at  the 
dreariest  of  Dawk  Bungalows  with  the  simplest  and  hardest  fare. 
On  one  occasion  a  native  proprietor  allowed  him  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  a  granary  with  a  verandah  ;  and,  though  there  was 
i  just  room  enough  for  the  Colonel  to  stow  away  his  cot  and 
arrange  his  table,  he  thought  this  life  perfectly  charming,  and 
could  have  stayed  there  many  days  had  it  not  been  for  the  illness 
and  death  of  a  friend. 
But  the  author's  experiences  were  not  confined  to  the  jungle, 
i  He  held  the  office  of  Assistant  to  the  Resident  in  Travancore  and 
|  Cochin  ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  visited  places  and  was  admitted 
y  to  exhibitions  marked  by  something  beyond  the  invariable  attar 
and  paivn.  lie  sailed  for  a  day  and  a  night  along  that  extra- 
ordinary backwater  which  is  protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
|  .  .  
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Indian  Ocean,  and  yet  in  some  places  is  so  wide  as  to  get  up  a 
mimic  sea  of  its  own.  With  a  few  artificial  cuttings, this  natural 
waterway  now  extends  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from 
Trevandrum,  the  capital  of  the  native  State  of  Travancore,  to 
British  territory.  On  one  tour  with  the  Resident — who,  it  may 
be  conceived,  marched  with  a  guard  of  Sepoys  and  an  enormous 
retinue  of  servants,  and  not  with  the  modest  equipment  of  a 
sportsman — Colonel  Drury  was  enabled  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Cape  Comorin.  His  description  of  this  spot,  seldom  visited  by 
Englishmen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  style : — 

From  the  hot,  scorching  plains,  to  come  in  a  morning's  ride  before 
breakfast,  to  a  tine,  large  house  on  the  sea-coast  was  inexpressibly  delight- 
ful. We  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  can  Bte  the  sun 
rise  and  set  beyond  the  waves.  ...  A  more  retired  spot  in  India  could 
scarcely  be  selected  than  this  for  those  who  are  fond  of  a  quiet  life  ;  I  will 
not  say  a  solitary  one,  for  the  sea,  the  restless,  ever-changing  sea,  is  a  com- 
panion one  never  tires  of. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  beach,  covered  with  fossil  limestone  ; 
some  pieces  of  broken  quartz,  with  the  size  and  appearance  of 
grains  of  rice,  concerning  which  there  is,  of  course,  a  legend 
about  a  maiden  and  a  faithless  lover,  and  a  curse  pronounced 
by  the  lady  ;  the  scanty  vegetation,  as  if  nature  at  this  point  had 
exhausted  her  productive  powers ;  the  dreary  landscape  and  the/ 
background  of  mountains,  5,000  feet  in  height,  ending  in  a  black, 
precipitous  rock  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea. 

About  Cochin  and  the  white  Jews  the  author  has  something  to 
say.  These  curious  people,  remarkably  fair,  whose  women  dis- 
play considerable  beauty  with  light  ringlets  and  blue  eyes,  are 
fast  diminishing  by  emigration  and  death.  If  not  prevented  by 
w?nt  of  means,  they  all  wish  to  get  back  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Black  Jews  are  much  more  numerous.  The  term  Topass  caused 
the  author  considerable  perplexity.  It  is  hinted  that  the  word 
may  be  another  form  of  Dubash,  an  interpreter,  or  one  who 
knows  did  (two)  Bhasha  (languages).  But  Colonel  Yule  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  hit  on  the  correct  derivation.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Turkish  topchi,  a  gunner  or  artilleryman,  or  it  comes 
from  topiwala,  one  who  wears  a  hat.  Now,  seeing  that  any 
European  wearing  a  hat  is  often  designated  by  the  natives  as 
topiwala,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  dark-skinned,  half- 
caste  claimants  of  Portuguese  descent  were  called  Topasses  be- 
cause they  were  formerly  employed  as  gunners.  In  Fryer's  Index 
Topasses  are  specially  said  to  be  musketeers  or  firemen. 

Of  the  Raja  of  Travancore  and  his  enlightened  Minister,  Sir 
Madhava  Rao,  Colonel  Drury  speaks  in  terms  of  well-deserved 
praise.  The  last  Raja  of  Tanjore,  who  died  in  1855,  was  more 
like  the  typical  Raja.  He  possessed,  it  is  true,  a  large  and  valu- 
able library,  with  some  curious  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
catalogued  by  the  late  Dr.  Burnell,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 
But  he  was  fond  of  exhibitions  and  combats,  which  are  poor 
indications  of  civilization  and  progress.  There  were  combats  of 
buffaloes  kept  in  a  half  wild  state,  as  well  as  of  rams  and  ante- 
lopes. It  is  noteworthy  to  be  told  on  the  author's  authority, 
which  we  do  not  doubt,  that  in  a  fight  between  a  wild  boar  and 
a  goat  the  latter  was  the  conqueror  nine  times  out  often.  It  is 
right  to  state  that  the  forehead  of  the  goat  was  armed  with  a  long 
and  sharp  knife  to  put  it  on  an  equality  with  the  boar's  tusks. 
Yet  if  the  boar  could  once  have  got  within  the  knife's  point,  like 
a  swordsman  within  the  lance,  and  have  delivered  his  well- 
known  cut  bet  ween  the  fore  and  the  hind  legs  of  his  antagonist, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  goat  would  have  been  dis- 
embowelled. The  combat  of  animals  was,  in  the  author's  view, 
less  barbarous  than  a  boxing-match  between  two  pugilists.  They 
are  called  "  Jetties,"  and  the  naked  fist  is  armed  with  a  small 
strip  of  hide  or  bamboo,  furnished  with  four  sharp  edges.  The 
fight,  which  is  graphically  described  in  terms  which  we  do  not 
care  to  reproduce,  often  ends  in  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants.  A  gladiatorial  exhibition  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  disgraceful  and  repulsive,  and  it  is  small  consolation  to  learn 
that  the  family  of  a  deceased  pugilist  is  usually  pensioned 
by  the  Raja.  Many  feats  of  dexterity  on  the  part  of  Indian 
jugglers  have  often  been  witnessed  and  well  described,  but  we  do 
lint  recollect  to  have  heard  before  of  the  feat  related  in  the  following 
description.  "A  man  came  on  the  stage  armed  from  head  to 
foot  with  keen-edged  knives  of  various  shapes  and  sizes."  There 
were  half  a  dozen  on  his  arms,  calves,  and  feet.  Yet  he  managed 
for  nearly  one  hour  to  dance,  skip,  and  twist  his  arms  and  legs 
right,  left,  forwards,  and  backwards,  without  showing  the  least 
J  graze  or  abrasure  on  his  skin.  Colonel  Drury  must  have  been 
glad  when  the  juggler  was  allowed  to  salaam  to  the  Raja  and 
withdraw.  This  feat  was  almost  suq>assed  by  that  of  a  boy  who, 
after  performing  divers  evolutions  and  contortions,  actually  sat 
on  his  own  head. 

Among  other  curious  physical  objects  in  Southern  India  is  a 
sort  of  natural  breakwater  formed  opposite  one  of  the  towns  in 
the  Travancore  State,  known  as  Allepey  or  Alleppi.  The  town  is 
situated  on  land  between  the  open  sea  and  the  backwater  already 
alluded  to.  But  the  open  roadstead  is  protected  from  t  lie  south-west 
monsoon  by  a  bank  of  mud  of  about  three  miles  in  length. 
It  is  not  always  stationary,  as  it  has  shifted  its  position  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  create  the  bar  so  familiar  to  navigators  of  other  streams  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  explanation  it  is  suggested  that  the  material  of  the  mud- 
bank  comes  from  the  backwater  through  some  mysterious  and 
subterranean  channel.    It  requires  no  engineering  knowledge  to 
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see  that  such  a  mudbank  could  not  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  waves  on  the  ocean-bed  or  shore ;  for  in  that 
case,  it  must  have  taken  the  shape  of  an  accretion  to  the  land, 
and  not  of  a  breakwater  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  form  a  harbour. 
But  India  has  always  been  a  land  in  which  nature's  operations — 
landslips,  accretions  and  diluvions,  storms  and  hurricanes — are 
effected  on  a  gigantic  and  bewildering  scale.  Probably  in  no 
part  of  India  are  the  barriers  of  caste  more  rigid  than  in  the 
South.  Some  low  caste  Caanikars,  whom  we  cannot  find  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  are  not  allowed  to  come 
-within  twenty  paces,  not  to  say  of  a  Brahman  or  Kshatriya,  but 
of  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  If  one  of  these  miserable  outcasts 
•wants  to  buy  a  little  rice,  he  puts  his  small  coin  in  front  of  the 
shop,  and  retires.  The  shopkeeper  takes  his  money  and  leaves 
an  equivalent  in  rice.  (Wares  and  Naiaddys  are  even  lower  in 
the  scale.  They  wear  little  or  no  clothing,  and  live  on  roots, 
herbs,  and  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  They  are  obviously  aborigines 
■who  have  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Hindu  society.  Brahmans 
in  Southern  India  exact  or  are  accustomed  to  a  show  of  respect 
•which  certainly  would  not  be  conceded  to  them  in  Upper  or 
Central  India.  In  Colonel  Drury's  time  ordinary  Hindus  of  the 
lower  castes,  and  not  mere  jungly  people,  scattered  right  and  left 
along  the  road  when  they  saw  a  Brahman  approaching.  This 
entirely  bears  out  the  accounts  of  missionaries  to  those  parts  as 
to  the  unapproachable  sanctity  of  the  highest  caste.  The  cere- 
mony of  weighing  a  Raja  or  other  important  personage  against 
so  many  gold  mo/turs  is  not  peculiar,  as  imagined  by  Colonel 
Drury,  to  Travancore.  It  is  not  unusual  in  Upper  India  and 
Lower  Bengal,  and  great  is  the  rejoicing  of  the  attendants  and 
retainers  if  the  great  man  takes  an  extra  bag  or  two  to  make  the 
scales  equal.  Altogether  there  is  more  to  be  gleaned  from  this 
modest  volume  than  from  more  imposing  and  bulky  works.  The 
resources  of  India,  like  those  of  civilization,  are  by  no  means 
exhausted  for  the  resident,  official  and  unofficial,  who  can  use 
his  wits  and  write  with  discretion  about  what  he  really  knows. 


MISS  DUNLOP'S  ANENT  OLD  EDINBURGH.* 

THOUGH  the  late  Miss  Alison  Hay  Dunlop's  little  book, 
Anent  Old  Edinburgh,  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  it  is  less 
interesting  than  the  brief  sketch  of  her  life.  Hers  was  an 
admirable  example  of  Scotch  character  at  its  best,  with  its 
probity,  vigour,  industry,  love  of  the  traditional  past,  and  un- 
faltering courage  in  the  trials  of  life.  She  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  place  which  can  only  seem 
agreeable  to  people  who  have  known  it  intimately  and  long. 
The  foul  Water  of  Leith,  which  was  once  so  beautiful  and 
full  of  trout,  flows  through  it  with  a  current  like  the  bottle- 
ends  of  stale  beer.  The  bridge  itself  is  no  marvel  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  best  thing  to  be  said  for  the  suburb  is  that 
you  can  get  out  of  it  easily,  in  the  course  of  a  five  minutes' 
walk,  into  the  country  beyond  the  Grange  cricket-ground,  and 
the  fields  which  were  so  pretty  before  the  Fettes  College  people 
•destroyed  the  leafy  lanes  and  laid  down  their  preposterously 
pretentious  roads.  Though  born  in  Stockbridge,  a  Sparta  which 
she  endeavoured  to  adorn,  Miss  Dunlop  came  of  a  family  in 
the  hill  country  of  Selkirkshire,  and  her  mother's  house,  of 
Huguenot  extraction,  had  long  been  yeomen,  near  Melrose. 
Her  holidays  were  passed  at  Kaeside,  on  the  Abbotsford  pro- 
perty ;  Scott  used  to  sign  himself  "  Abbotsford  and  Kaeside." 
During  a  long  illness  here  as  a  child  she  read  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,  and  was  led  to  infer  that  she  was  "  a  haill  infirmary  " 
of  maladies.  To  divert  her  mind  she  turned  to  Border  antiquities, 
and  is  said  to  have  known  several  ballads  which  never  appeared 
in  print.  She  did  not  write  them  out,  and  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  real  unpublished  ballads — not  mere  variants — 
came  to  her  after  escaping  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Maidment,  Scott, 
and  so  many  other  famous  collectors.  At  school  she  was  so 
clever  and  ambitious  that  she  got  a  double  remove  and  kept  at 
the  head  of  her  new  class  among  her  seniors.  Many  years  of  her 
life  were  now  devoted  to  historical  and  literary  study,  and  she 
also  did  some  work  as  a  visiting  governess  by  way  of  learning  to 
teach,  in  case  a  profession  of  some  sort  should  become  needful. 
She  attended  Professor  Masson's  lectures  to  women  on  English 
literature  and  won  the  first  prize  among  the  learned  ladies.  "  She 
ever  afterwards  entertained  the  deepest  admiration  and  regard 
for  the  Professor.''  She  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  to  a 
man  whose  character  possessed  a  singular  charm,  a  man  of  humour, 
and  with  a  real,  if  rather  scanty,  vein  of  poetry — Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson.  His  memoirs — The  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer — 
were  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Brown  (Maclehose.  1877),  an<l 
ought  to  be  read  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  two  touching 
and  edifying  lives.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  edited  the  Corn/till  he 
published  Sir.  Davidson's  youthful  piece,  Ariadne  in  Aa.ros,  and 
we  may  believe  that  he  remembered  Pen's  famous  epic  on  that 
theme.  But  Mr.  Davidson's  Ariadne  was  much  less  represen- 
tative of  his  talent  than  his  charming  song,  "  The  Auld  Ash 
Tree,"  and  his  many  delightful  and  humorous  letters.  It  was  in 
1863  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Dunlop,  to  whom, 
during  a  long  and  unfulfilled  engagement  closed  by  his  death,  he 
wrote,  much,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

*  Amnl  Old  Edinburgh.  By  Alison  Hav  Dunlop.  Edinburgh: 
•MCnzies  &  Co.  1889. 


Yestreen  I  roamed  by  Jedwater, 

When  the  sun  was  set  and  the  dew  was  doun. 

An'  there  was  a  song  in  Jedwater. 
An'  my  Ailie"s  name  was  its  tune. 

He  never  obtained  a  living,  and,  when  plucked  by  the  Presbytery 
on  one  occasion,  produced  a  ditty — 

Woe's  me  that  I  rejected  am — 
"  which  he  used  to  sing  to  the  tune  Coleshill.v  "  You  see  I  can 
enjoy  almost  anything,"  he  said  ;  and  he  had  the  gift  of  making 
almost  anything  enjoyable.  Indeed,  literature  was  quite  evi- 
dently his  true  business.  But  his  health  declined;  he  died  in 
1870,  and  was  buried  within  sound  of  Jedwater.  Among  his 
latest  verses  was  "  To  Amanda,  who  has  achieved  her  first  white 
hair  " : — 

"  Out,  pale  traitor,"  didst  thou  say  ? 

Hrithee,  have  good  counsel,  Lady, 
Let  it  grow  till  nil  bp  grey  ; 
All  the  world  is  old  already  ; 
The  world  is  old,  the  times  wax  late, 
And  youth,  my  dear,  is  out  of  date. 

A  few  months  before  Mr.  Davidson's  death' Miss  Dunlop  lost 
her  father,  and  her  own  health  began  to  give  way.  She  wisely 
sought  a  cure  in  hard  work,  and  entered  her  elder  brother's  busi- 
ness, that  of  a  dealer  in  old  furniture,  china,  prints,  and  bibelots 
in  general.  Her  knowledge  was  rather  puzzling  to  one  of  her 
customers,  a  lady  who  thought  it  judicious  to  talk  French  before 
her,  as  an  unknown  tongue,  and  then  to  venture  on  German ;  in 
both  languages  she  was  proficient.  Her  place  of  business,  "  The 
Glue  Pot,"  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  literary  centre  in 
Edinburgh,  and  also  a  place  whence  the  poor  were  not  sent  emptj 
away. 

Children  also  made  the  discovery  that  she  was  a  friend  worth  knowing. 
Upon  cundi  ion  that  they  did  not  come  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  that 
they  left  pleasantly  when  she  told  them,  she  was  prepared  to  tell  or  to 
weave  fur  them  fairy  and  giant  stories  without  end.  One  day  a  little 
fellow  broke  the  law  of  not  coming  oftener  than  once  a  week.  It  was  evi- 
dently, however,  an  exceptional  case,  for,  before  he  was  fairly  in  at  the 
door,  he  cried  out,  "  Please  tell  me  how  the  prince  got  down  from  that 
tree."  "Th  t  tree,"  she  repeated,  manifestly  trying  to  hark  back  upon  the 
invention  of  yesterday.  "  Yes,  Miss  Dunlop,"  saw  her  little  friend  ;  "don't 
yi  u  icme  ober  bow  the  giant  tore  all  the  br  nches  off  the  very  high  tree, 
except  the  one  that  hum;  over  the  valley  filled  with  snakes  ?  "  "  Oh  yes," 
site  said,  picking  up  the  thread  of  the  stort  ;  "  I  mind  now.  The  giant 
pu1  the  prince  upou  the  branch,  and  there  was  a  '  ramping'  lion  thatnever 
s'ept,  watching  at  the  toot  of  the  tree.  Wp  had  just  got  that  length  when 
somebody  came  in  and  you  had  to  go  away.  Well,  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
keep  the  poor  prince  for  a  whole  week  '  stiide-leys '  on  such  a  tree." 

Ho  v  that  prince  got  off  the  tree  we  never  learned. 

It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  Miss  Dunlop  did  not  commit 
to  writing  any  traditional  mdrchen  she  may  have  known.  She 
had  one  concluding  tormula  which  the  Reformation  might  have 
been  expected  to  obliterate. 

And  when  it  pleasit  God  of  his  micht, 
They  all  departed  to  Heaven's  licht ; 
To  which  bring  us  the  Trinity. 
Amen,  amen,  so  let  it  be  ; 

the  narrator  and  the  audience  being  expected  to  cross  themselves 
at  the  end.  Miss  Dunlop  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  Old  Town 
among  the  condemned  houses,  where  she  and  her  elder  brother 
occasionally  found  carved  oak  and  marble  under  coats  of  paint 
and  whitewash.  She  kept  a  commonplace-book  of  Edinburgh 
notes  and  traditions;  but  it  is  undecipherable.  Part  of  her 
knowledge  she  published  in  The  Book  of  Old  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Anent  Old  Edinburgh  certain  articles  of  hers  are  reprinted  from 
the  Scotsman.  The  most  interesting  of  them  deal  with  Stock- 
bridge,  the  ancient  village  of  Dean,  and  the  Baxter's  or  Baker's 
and  other  corporations.  They  are  full  of  the  quaintness,  kind- 
ness, and  leisure  of  a  more  quiet  age,  when  everything  was  not 
machine-made  ;  when  Talus,  the  Iron  Man  of  fable,  was  not  doing 
all  the  work  cheaply,  quickly,  and  abominably  badly;  when  there 
was  room  for  most  of  the  population,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
the  False  Alarm  had  not  yet  died  away.  The  essays  are,  as  a 
rule,  excellently  written,  pious  in  a  good  sense  of  the  word, 
noble,  and  melancholy.  Perhaps  they  are  somewhat  influenced, 
but  not  obtrusively  nor  unpleasantly,  by  the  style  of  Miss 
Dunlop's  great  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown.  The  pieces  in  verse  are 
of  little  merit,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Brown's  praises :  he  never  could  be 
critical  about  the  work  of  a  friend.  But  it  seems  that  Miss 
Dunlop  was  aware  of  and  not  deceived  by  this  virtuous  failing  in 
the  author  of  Rab  find  his  Friends.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  an  old  preacher  who  prayed  for  George  III.  when  our 
rightful  King  and  his  Highlanders  were  in  Edinburgh  : — 

Neil  M'Vicar  invariably  wore  a  "  black  semmet  cowl  cap  "  while  preach- 
ing, always  doffing  it  reverently  during  prayer.  This  fashion  of  cowl  or 
skull  cap  was  not  uncommon  amongst  ecclesiastics  and  scholarly  men  from 
the  time  of  George  Buchanan,  and  even  earlier,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  latterly  it  must  have  become  somewhat  of  a  necessity  in  the 
West  Kirk  pulpit,  for  long  before  the  sermon  was  finished,  so  insufficient, 
were  the  walls  and  roof  that  the  minister's  head-ge  >r  was  covered  with  a 
"  thin  gtahter  0'  sifted  snaw!"  Ibis  story  was  told  to  throw  into  con- 
trast t tic  luxurious  comfort  and  warmth  of  the  present  church,  then  in  its 
comparative  youth,  and  doubtless  at  the  same  time  to  expose  that  ever- 
iui-reasing  and  contemptible  effeminacy  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Spartan 
seniors,  is  the  undying  attribute  of  every  younger  generation,  albeit  that 
any  means  ot  heating  churches,  except  by  that  of  a  crowded  congregation, 
were  still  unknown. 

Miss  Dunlop's  book  is  a  perfect  "  Glue  Pot  "  of  historical  bric- 
a-brac,  only  less  rich  and  precious  than  Mr.  Chambers's  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh.    But  the  most  original  and  charming  thing  in  the 
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■volume  is  found  in  the  concluding-  papers  on  Yarrow  and  the 
college  life  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  were  in  Bf lingo  Park's  time, 
while  Dunbar  was  Professor  of  Greek,  and  the  Town  Guard,  hated 
by  Fergusson,  still  used  their  Lochaber  axes  over-freely  in  town 
and  gown  rows.  It  is  not  easy  to  quote  from  this  excellent 
study,  where  all  is  harmonious,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  is  so 
pure.  Miss  Duulop's  book  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  has 
seen,  or  intends  to  see,  Old  Edinburgh  ;  and  all  who  read  it  will 
regret  that  it  is  so  brief.  The  close  of  her  own  life  may  be 
briefly  told.  She  and  her  brother  retired  from  business  and 
planned  a  tour,  or  rather  a  travel — not  in  Europe  only,  but  in 
Africa  and  the  East.  She  had  also  proposed  to  edit  her  mother's 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  she 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  utter  a  counterblast  against  "what 
she  esteemed  the  modern  idolatry  of  John  Graham  of  Claver- 
house."  But  who  has  been  making  an  idol  of  Bonny  Dundee? 
None  of  these  designs  were  to  be  accomplished.  A  terrible 
disease  declared  itself:  and,  after  a  heroic  endurance,  she  died  on 
the  3rd  December,  188S.  Readers  who  find  that  they  have  made 
a  new  friend  in  Miss  Dunlop  will  trust  that  her  reminiscences  of 
Scott,  at  least,  will  not  be  left  unedited. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

E  have,  as  usual,  received  from  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons  a  beautiful  collection  of  Christmas  cards,  the  designs 
of  which  are,  if  possible,  even  happier  than  those  of  last  year. 
The  butterfly  with  eight  wings,  instead  of  two,  all  prettily 
illustrated;  the  strawberry,  which  discloses  a  leaf  and  beetle 
when  opened,  are  amongst  the  most  original  of  the  folding  cards. 
Then  there  are  pretty  landscapes  in  the  now  fashionable  white 
frames,  cats  in  hampers,  cats  at  the  opera,  a  cat's  wedding, 
Robin  Redbreasts  in  various  forms.  Perhaps  the  quaintest  of 
the  animal  designs  is  (5233),  representing  three  puppies.  One 
is,  with  its  hind  legs  balanced  on  its  two  companions'  heads, 
trying  to  reach  a  goose  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  larder.  There 
are  some  pretty  frosted  cards  representing  country  houses, 
lighted  up  within  ;  snow  and  waits  without.  There  is  also  a 
verv  nice  owl,  which,  when  opened,  is  bidding  a  "  Jolly  Christ- 
mas "  to  two  owlets.  The  water-lily  discloses  treasures  of  words, 
landscapes,  and  figures  inside  it.  Then  we  have  six  etchings  by 
S.  Myers,  called  "  Gems  of  River  Scenery,"  which  are  very  prettily 
executed  ;  a  booklet  illustrating  Ingoldsby's  legend  of  "  The  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims  "  is  also  attractive. 

•  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons  have  contributed  some  of  their  usually 
useful  and  pretty  calendars,  amongst  which  are  the  "  Proverbial 
Calendar,"  the  ''Scripture  Calendar,"  and  the  "Daily  Calendar." 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Y. 

EMPHATICALLY  a  book  of  marvels  and  a  marvellous  book 
is  The  Conquest  of  the  Moon,  by  Andre  Laurie  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co. j,  a  book  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  memorable  the 
season,  a  "  white  book"  for  wonder-loving  readers,  a  story  that 
rivals  the  most  ingenious  conceptions  of  Edgar  Poe  and  M. 
Jules  Verne.    Those  writers  are,  indeed,  suggested  by  the  central 
idea  of  the  romance,  the  exploitation  of  the  moon  by  a  young 
astronomer  and  his  friends;  but  the  scheme  and  its  execution 
are  entirely  novel,  the  author's  audacity  and  inventive  power  no 
whit  inferior,  and  the  persuasive  realism  with  which  he  invests 
his  narrative  is  decidedly  superior.    The  author  reverses  the  old 
process.    He  brings  the  moon  to  earth,  while  in  Poe's  humorous 
1  tale  and  M.  Jules    Verne's   exciting   story,   the  adventurer 
W  voyages  to  the  moon.    The  delightful  notion  of  drawing  the  moon 
to  earth  by  magnetic  attraction  is  worked  out  with  exceeding 
[  cleverness.    The  climax,  descriptive  of  the  actual  impact  of  the 
satellite  on  the  peak  of  Tehbali,  is  a  masterpiece  of  grandiose 
•  phantasy.    The  transformation  of  the  Soudanese  mountain  into 
■a  vast  natural  magnet,  insulated  by  a  mass  of  glass  manufactured 
by  solar  heat  condensers    and  furnaces,  is  most  ingeniously 
conceived.    Indeed,  nothing  could  be  better  imagined  than  the 
entire  scheme  by  which  the  magnetized  mountain  is  torn  away  from 
'  the  earth  with  the  astronomer  and  his  party  and  annexed  to  the 
I  moon.    This  tremendous  cataclysm  occurs  while  the  mountain 
and  observatory  are  besieged  by  the  Mahdi's  forces,  and  the  eartli 
1  is  full  of  portents  like  the  air.    But  the  admirable  quality  of  the 
[  story  is  its  speciousness.    Amazing  things  are  done  in  the  moon, 
1  ind  the  effect  i3  always  to  persuade,  to  fascinate,  and  to  delight, 
fnever  for  a  moment  to  arouse  incredulity  or  that  fatal  spirit  of 
oo-curious    inquiry  which    romancers    do   most   fear.  Jack 
Trevor,  R.X.,  by  Arthur  Lee  Knight  (Warne  &  Co.),  is  a  rousing 
itory  of  life  afloat ;  the  hero  a  runaway  schoolboy,  who  falls  into 
1  he  hands  of  smugglers,  who  carry  him  to  sea,  are  chased  by  a 
,  evenue  cutter,  and  turn  pirates.    A  capital  incident  in  the  long 
1  uccession  of  adventures  is  the  escape  of  Jack,  and  his  rescue  by 
man-of-war,  which  overhauls  the  smugglers'  craft,  and  finds  it 


in  sole  charge  of  a  bogus  skipper.  Mr.  Knight's  story  is  brightly 
written,  and  full  of  the  entertainment  schoolboys  never  tire  of. 
Planned  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Masterman  Ready  is  The 
Wreck  of  the  "  Arffo,"  by  F.  G.  Fowell  (Ward  &  Downey). 
The  wreck,  the  island,  the  home  that  was  defended  by  a 
stockade,  the  attack  by  savages  from  a  neighbouring  island,  and 
the  timely  delivery  of  the  family — Seymour  the  name,  not 
Seagrave — by  an  English  vessel,  are  incidents  common  to  many 
stories  for  boys.  But  the  book  is  a  good  one  in  its  class,  and 
the  interpolated  yarns  are  excellent.  The  four  boys  and  the 
parents  manage,  however,  to  get  through  an  impossible  amount 
of  work  in  a  few  months.  Mr.  Silas  Hocking's  Tregeagle 's  Head 
(Warne  &  Co.)  is  a  Cornish  story  of  an  intensely  romantic  cast. 
It  deals  with  the  strange  disappearance  of  a  young  man,  and 
the  trial  of  his  friend,  who  is  charged  with  having  murdered 
him.  What  is  known  as  "  piling  up  the  agony"  is  a  device  very 
effectively  employed  by  Mr.  Hocking.  The  interest  of  a  thrilling 
narrative  is  cleverly  sustained  at  fever-heat  to  the  end.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bettany's  Conquerors  of  the  World  (Warne)  and  The  Teeming 
Millions  of  the  East  (Warne)  are  popular  accounts  of  the  various 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia,  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts  of 
a  rude  or  graphic  kind.  The  story  of  the  life  of  the  heroic  Bishop 
Hannington  is  admirably  re-told  for  young  people  by  his  bio- 
grapher, the  Rev.  E.  C.  Dawson,  under  the  title  Lion-Hearted 
(Seeley  &  Co.)  With  the  text  are  given  reproductions  of  the 
Bishop's  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  samples  of  his  "  nonsense " 
verses,  which  are  alike  full  of  pleasantry. 

Life  in  the  Cheddar  district  a  century  ago  is  vividly  depicted 
by  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  in  The  Cunning  Woman's  Grandson. 
(National  Society),  a  story  that  sets  forth  the  ignorance  and 
savagery  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  good  old  times 
when  Sedgmoor  was  yet  a  vivid  memory,  and  faith  in  "  King 
Monmouth's "  return  not  quite  extinct.  Miss  Yonge's  story  is 
skilfully  told,  with  excellent  application  of  local  colour,  and  an 
interesting  development  of  plot.  We  have  glimpses  of  William 
Wilberforce  and  Cowslip  Green  and  Miss  Patty  More ;  but  of 
the  redoubtable  Miss  Hannah  report  only  speaks.  The  account  of 
their  philanthropic  work  in  Somerset  is  dexterously  interwoven 
in  the  story  of  the  wise  woman,  Granny  Lake,  and  her  grandson. 
Miss  Doudney's  "  Story  of  a  Sanctuary,"  Where  the  Dew  Falls  in 
London  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  a  charming  story,  originally  published 
last  year,  and,  now  appearing  in  book-form,  will  doubtless  gain 
many  more  readers.  For  small  boys  and  girls  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  excellent  short  tales,  entitled  rather  superfluously  Stories 
Jolly,  Stories  New  ;  Stories  Strange,  and  Stories  True  (Skeffington 
&  Son).  When  such  practised  hands  combine  as  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
Miss  Corkran,  Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
Mr.  II.  C.  Adams — to  name  a  few  of  the  contributors — there  is 
no  occasion  to  sample  or  compare  samples.  Mr.  James  E.  Arnold 
attempts  to  mingle  amusement  and  instruction  in  a  story  of  fairy- 
land—  The  Seven  Golden  Keys  (Blackie  &  Sons) — and  succeeds  by 
dint  of  not  forcing  an  excellent  didactic  purpose.  The  adventures 
of  Hilda  in  the  country  of  magic  are  prettily  described.  Wisdom 
and  goodness  must  have  smiled  benignantly  on  the  birth  of  the 
child-heroine  of  Miss  Everett-Green's  story,  Miriam's  Ambition 
(Blackie  &  Sons).  She  is  a  prodigy  among  "old-fashioned "children, 
and  her  conversation  is  at  times  wonderful,  if  not  soothing.  Little 
"  Babs,"  her  sister,  is  more  to  our  liking.  She  utters  her  good 
things  unconsciously,  as  a  child  invariably  does,  and  is  altogether 
a  diverting  chit.  1  he  House  of  Surprises  (Hatchards)  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Meade's  charming  stories  of  children  and  their  ways,  so 
true  to  nature  in  the  minutest  particular  as  to  deserve  to  be 
called  studies,  yet  delightfully  free  from  any  trace  of  labour. 
Mr.  Jackson  W  ray's  Geoffrey  Hal/am  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  a  brief  but 
forcibly  w  ritten  sketch  of  a  Yorkshire  parish  clerk  who  became 
"converted,"  and  was  near  losing  his  post  through  his  Methodism, 
but  was  found  too  useful  a  man  by  his  Vicar. 

Of  the  rich  assortment  of  picture-books  for  the  young,  made  up 
of  stories,  nursery  rhymes,  fairy  tales,  and  so  forth,  the  prettiest  of 
all  is  Kate  Greenaway's  Book  of  Games  (Routledge  &  Sons).  Miss 
Greenaway  never  hit  on  a  happier  subject  for  her  graceful  and 
exquisite  art  than  this,  nor  has  the  artist  illustrated  one  with  greater 
sympathy  or  charm.  These  quaint  and  beautiful  designs  are  admira- 
bly reproduced  in  colour  by  Mr.  Edmund  Evans.  The  games  they 
illustrate  are  the  good  old  sports  not  yet  altogether  forgotten.  Here 
are  the  daintiest  little  figures,  frocked  and  capped  and  sashed, 
as  we  all  love  to  see  them,  playing  at  "  Queen  Anne  and  her 
Maids  "  in  an  old  walled  garden,  or  at  "  Mary's  gone  a-Milking," 
or  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "  Mulberry  Bush,"  "Frog  in  the  Middle," 
and  other  pleasant  pastimes.  Altogether,  the  most  pleasurable 
book  of  diversions  that  children  could  possess.  From  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh  we  have  a  welcome  set  of 
old  fairy  stories,  &c,  "  the  Old  Corner  series,"  with  pretty  pictures, 
Cinderella,  Puss  in  Boots,  The  Fairy  Alphabet,  Peter  Piper,  A, 
Apple  Pie,  Little  lied  Ridinghood;  also  the  Neiebery  Toybooks, 
The  Book  of  Playmates,  and  the  Book  of  Bow-  Wows  ;  Sing  Me  a 
Song,  verses  by  E.  Oxenford,  music  by  II.  Scott  Gatty,  pictures 
by  E.  Welby,  Linnie  Watt,  and  others,  a  fascinating  conjunction 
of  attractions  ;  The  Baby's  Museum,  a  treasury  of  nursery  rhymes 
and  coloured  pictures  that  recall  the  best  period  of  children's 
books;  and  A  Ring  of  Rhymes,  by  E.  L.  Shute,  a  similar  col- 
lection of  rhymes  with  charming  illustrations  in  colour.  From 
the  same  publishers  we  have  Granny's  Story  Book,  with  delight- 
ful drawings  in  colour  of  children,  animals,  and  flowers  by  Mrs. 
Seymour  Lucas,  and  others  in  black  and  white,  not  less  marked 
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by  grace  and  fancy.  The  stories,  too,  are  of  the  right  kind,  easy, 
colloquial,  and  simple  in  style.  Among  annual  volumes  we  have 
The  Quiver  (Cassell  &  Co.),  full  of  excellent  and  varied  reading, 
well  illustrated ;  Harper  s  Young  People  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
with  attractions  that  defy  enumeration ;  Our  Darlings,  edited  by 
Dr.  Barnardo  (Shaw  &  Co.),  and  The  Day  of  Days  Annual 
{  "  Home  Words  "  Office).  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  a  new 
■edition  of  The  Caged  Linnet,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes  (Shaw  & 
Co.) ;  Our  Sunday  Book  of  Reading  and  Pictures  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.) ;  Somebody's  Darling,  a  pretty  story,  with  pretty 
illustrations,  by  Mrs.  Shaw  (Shaw  &  Co.)  ;  and  Japanese  Jingles, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Kathleen  Lucas  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  &  Co.),  the  designs  of  which  are  much  superior  to  the 
verses. 

Holly  Leaves,  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News,  deals  as  usual  with  the  things  of  the  season 
in  letterpress  and  in  illustrations.  "Ducklings,"  after  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais's  picture,  is  a  good  example  of  the  prints  in  colour  that 
accompany  most  Christmas  numbers.  In  black  and  white  Mr. 
S.  T.  Dadd,  with  an  effective  duelling  scene  ;  Miss  Kate  Greenaway, 
Mr.  Davidson  Knowles,  Mr.  F.  Barnard — whose  yokel  puzzling 
over  a  sundial  by  the  light  of  a  lanthorn  is  excellent— and  Mr. 
John  Sturgess,  with  a  spirited  scene  on  the  road  by  night  in  the 
coaching  days,  all  contribute  to  the  pictorial  section  of  an  attrac- 
tive number.  "  Our  Captious  Critic  puts  forth  a  plaint  concern- 
ing pantomimes,  with  sketches  by  Mr.  Bryan,  with  which  we 
sincerely  sympathize  ;  and  there  are  short  stories  and  sketches, 
suited  to '  all  tastes,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Edith  Cuthell, 
Finch  Mason,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes,  John  Hollings- 
3iead,  W.  H.  Pollock,  Alfred  Watson,  F.  W.  Robinson,  and 
others.  The  stories  are  of  ghosts,  the  drama,  sport,  and  other 
cheerful  themes.  Mr.  Finch  Mason's  "  Got  At,"  a  wonderful 
"  trainer's  story,"  tells  of  an  adventurous  actress  who  made  a  very 
good  thing  out  of  a  certain  "  trial "  she  witnessed,  under  the 
guise  of  a  harmless  old  lady,  wdiich  enabled  her  to  spot  the  Derby 
winner  in  a  certain  dark  horse.  Mr.  Alfred  Watson  illustrates 
afresh  "  the  biter  bit  "  in  "  Making  the  Running,"  and  shows  how 
the  "running"  maybe  made  with  unexpected  energy.  Circus 
iife  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  certain  philanthropists, 
is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  "  King  Zub,"  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  very  gifted  dog,  who  takes  to  bad  courses  out  of  sheer 
sympathy  with  his  master.  The  ghost  stories  by  Colonel  Garland 
Matthews  and  Mrs.  Cuthell  are  decidedly  novel.  The  latter 
writer  "explains"  the  mystery;  but  the  explanation  is  so  in- 
genious we  are  appeased,  and  do  not  resent  what  is  becoming  a 
worse  than  superfluous  proceeding. 

Messrs.  Sockl  &  Nathan  forward  samples  of  their  Christmas 
booklets  and  cards.  Of  the  former  we  note  as  particularly 
pleasing  Longfellow's  Flowers,  illustrated  floral  designs  and 
vignettes,  by  Ada  Hanbury  and  Cloete  Brown  ;  Fairy  Fine-Ear's 
Fancies,  by  Helen  Burnside,  with  pretty  drawings  in  colour  by 
Jessie  Watkins,  and  The  Star  Shower,  Sec,  by  the  late  Miss  F.  R. 
Havergal,  with  pictures  in  monochrome.  The  novelties  in  the 
Christmas  cards  ought  to  be  first  favourites  this  season.  They 
comprise  "  Society  Portraits"  and  "autograph  cards  "  of  "Our 
Popular  Actors  and  Actresses,"  both  sets  after  water-colour 
•drawings  by  Mr.  F.  Sargent.  The  portraits,  for  the  most  part, 
are  excellent,  both  as  to  colour  and  likeness  ;  the  autographs  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and 
others,  are  facsimiles,  accompanied  by  capital  drawings  in  cha- 
racter, and  include  dramatic  quotations  and  signatures. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

7T1HE  delightful  lady  who  has  been  sent  by  a  kindly  Providence 
J-  to  leaven  a  literature  pervaded  by  the  doubtless  eminent, 
but  not  refreshing,  talent  of  M.  Edouard  Rod  and  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  has  a  habit  of  reprinting  her  productions  in  rather 
puzzling  form  (i).  No  one  of  that  fair  herd,  her  admirers,  can 
'have  forgotten  the  immortal  scene  in  which  Xaintrailles — a  very 
7iice  person,  but  not  so  moral  as  he  should  be,  and  not  quite  so 
courageous  as  his  ancestor — makes  that  astonishing  appearance  in 
the  virgin  chamber  of  Mademoiselle  Eve — Chevalier  Eve — is 
romantically  protected  by  her  at  the  imminent  peril  of  her  own  re- 
putation, and  even  happiness,  and  shows  a  shockingly  white  feather 
in  the  matter  of  dropping  from  windows.  But,  unless  we  mistake, 
the  scene  was  not  originally  presented  or  represented  in  the  same 
concatenation.  And,  whether  it  was  or  no,  "  Gyp  "  has  now  added 
the  revue  for  marionnettes,  entitled  Tout  a  Vegout,  "  which  so  did 
please  all  Paris  and  its  Jules  "  last  January.  The  juxtaposition 
is  agreeable,  for  the  noble  figure  of  Eve  (by  the  way,  was  Moray 
quite  the  man  for  her?  We  prefer  the  Duke  in  the  old 
version),  even  when  relieved  by  Xaintrailles  &  Co.,  including 
the  little  wretch  Loulou,  is  almost  painful  in  this  time  of  ours 
— there  is  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of  intabescantyue  relieta 
about  it.  These  fine  feelings  need  not  occur  to  the  reader 
of  Tout  a  Vegout,  which  is  delightful,  hut  by  no  means  heroic. 
Moise,  the  incarnation  of  the  Eicigjudisehe,  "  (Stutiant  l'art  te 
gouferner  les  beubles  bar  leurs  bassions,"  and  Stendhal,  and 
Claude  Larcher,"  and  M.  Rochefort,  and  M.  Drumont,  and 
M.  Floquet,  and  the  General  (alas  !  poor  ghost !),  and  "le  jeune 
decadent,"  who  suffers,  but  as  to  the  reason  of  his  suffering,  "  Je 
n'en  sais  rien,  ni  lui  non  plus,"  and  all  the  rest,  never  cease  to  be 

(i)  Mademoiselle  live.  Par  Gyp.  Neuvieme  edition.  Paris:  Calmaun 
Levy. 


amusing,  as  they  are  reviewed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Venus 
herself — a  Venus  Boulangiste  (cest  lit  son  seul  defaut),  a  Venus 
just  a  little  wanting  in  sentiment  ("  c'est  Id  son  seul  autre  defaut" 
as  somebody  might  say),  but  bonne  fille  all  through. 

Count  d'Herisson's  peculiar  style  of  writing  Reminiscences 
is  now  so  well  known,  and  so  not  undeservedly  popular,  that 
little  direct  notice  of  any  new  book  of  .  his  is  required. 
The  process  (and  it  is  a  "process"  almost  as  definite  as  a 
process  in  the  arts  and  crafts)  consists  in  taking  a  modicum  of 
personal  experience,  whereof  for  more  than  thirty  years  past  the 
Count  has  had  much  ;  throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  publica  materies, 
tossed  up  again  cunningly  enough ;  and  seasoning  the  whole  with 
not  too  much  pretty  shrewd  discussion  and  a  strong  pinch  of 
somewhat  ill-natured  personal  remark.  It  makes  a  very  readable 
dish,  a  very  eatable  piece  of  bookmaking.  In  t  he  present  volume  (2) 
the  personal  reminiscence,  by  the  aid  of  diaries,  seems  to  be  rather 
fuller  than  usual. 

In  Certains  (3)  the  author  of  the  locus  classicus  as  to  the  way 
in  which  calves  make  their  first  appearance  on  any  stage  appears 
as  a  critic  of  art  dealing  with  MM.  Degas,  Rops,  "  Wisthler," 
G.  Moreau,  Cheret,  &c.  One  at  least  of  the  names  we  have 
mentioned  (and  that  of  not  the  least  gifted  artist)  will  suggest 
that  the  book  is  not  a  Christmas  present  for  young  ladies. 
M.  Huysmans  begins  by  laying  it  down  that  eclecticism  and 
catholicity  are  anathema.  "  L'on  nepeut  pas  sincerement  s'extasier 
devant  Delacroix  si  l'on  admire  Bastien  Lepage."  Well,  it 
depends  very  much  on  who  "  l'on  "  is  ;  and  upon  the  powers  of 
appreciation  with  which  he  has  been  gifted.  And  it  so  happens 
that  we  who  talk  (so  gently)  to  M.  Huysmans  can  do  these  very  two 
things  most  sincerely.  But  what  we  admit  that  we  cannot 
sincerely  extasiate  ourselves  before  or  admire  is  M.  Huysmans's 
idea  of  style  : — "  Encenser  en  desportulaires  phrases  les  vaches-a-lait 
academiques  des  vieux  prix."  "  On  ne  peutse  figurer  que  ce  grillage 
infundibuliforme  soit  acheve."  And  across  the  waves  of  Styx 
we  hear  another  "  certain,"  a  Limousin  scholar,  after  waiting  for 
his  mate  through  the  ages,  cry  to  H.  Huysmans,  "  Come  with 
fratern  morigeration  !  come,  that  round  thy  incurvicervic  form  I 
may  contort  my  salutationiferous  braches,  and  with  Mimallo- 
nian  bombs  sound  the  taratantara  of  triumph  to  thy  majesty  of 
style ! " 

M.  Charveriat  (4)  was  a  young  professor  who  died  last  year, 
aged  thirty-four,  in  Algeria.  His  posthumous  remarks  on  the 
Kabyle  districts  are  worth  reading,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of 
careful  information. 

M.  Jules  Simon's  academic  discourses  (5)  have  a  certain  merit 
of  style  which  is  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  more  than 
three  or  four  other  living  Frenchmen,  and  they  are  always  welcome 
when  collected — especially  as  there  is  usually  (and  in  this  case) 
added  a  new  and  interesting  preface.  The  three  men  who  are 
here  discussed  are  curiously  different.  Michelet  was  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  France  ;  Mignet  an  excellent  scholar,  a  judicious 
historian,  and  a  writer,  if  not  of  great  attraction  or  vigour,  yet 
admirable  in  his  kind.  As  for  the  third  person,  we  are  unable  to 
rank  him  higher  than  as  a  mere  book-maker,  tolerably  consistent, 
and  not  wholly  unconscientious  in  presenting  history  according 
to  the  views  of  his  political  party. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  M.  Guadet's  Girondins  (6)  deserves 
mention.  The  author,  a  nephew  of  Guadet  the  Girondin,  who 
died  at  a  considerable  age  some  years  ago,  after  passing  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  charge  of  an  institution  for  educating  the 
blind,  was  earlier  an  historical  scholar  and  litterateur  of  some  dis- 
tinction, lie  wrote  the  present  book,  which  is  good,  partly  to 
correct  and  supplement  Lamartine's  vaguenesses  and  errors. 

M.  Boris  de  Tannenberg's  Poesie  castillane  (7)  can  only  be 
chronicled  here;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
mention  later.  And  such,  for  a  different  reason,  must  also  be  the 
intermediate  fate  of  a  new  instalment  of  M.  Vitu's  always  in- 
teresting Mille  et  une  nuits  (8).  They  have  already  reached  the 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  night. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

BEFORE  Socialism  was,  there  was  the  individual ;  and  what 
Socialists  term  "individualism"  was  ever  a  tyranny, 
whether  feudalism,  or  a  strong  centralized  government,  or  rank 
slavery,  characterized  the  age.  Such  are  the  articles  of  faith — a 
few  of  them,  at  least — of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  call  them- 
selves Socialists,  or  sympathize  with  modern  Socialism.  Pre- 
cisely contrary  is  the  view  maintained  by  Mr.  T.  Mackay  in  his 
able  and  very  timely  social  and  economic  sketch,  The  English 
Poor  (John  Murray).  Mr.  Mackay  argues  that  Socialism  is  nothing' 
new,  and  that  the  record  of  history  reveals  "the  gradual  and 
painful  emancipation  of  the  individual  "  from  Socialistic  tyranny. 
And  the  emancipation,  so  far  from  being  complete  at  the  present 
day,  is,  as  Mr.  Mackay  completely  demonstrates,  threatened  by 

(2)  Journal  de  la  campagne  d 'Italic.  Par  le  Comte  d'He'risson.  Paris" 
Ollendorff. 

(3)  Certains.    Par  J.  K.  Huysmans.    Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(4)  A  tracers  la  Kabylie.    Par  V.  Charveriat.    Paris :  Plon. 

(5)  Mignet,Miehelrt,  Henri  Martin.   Par  J  ules  Simon.   Paris:  Caiman 
L<5vy. 

(6)  Les  Girondins.    Par  J.  Guadet.    Nouvellc  Edition.    Paris  :  Perrin 

(7)  La  poesie  castillane  'contemporaine.  Par  Boris  de  Tannenberg. 
Paris:  Perrin. 

(8)  Les  mille  et  ur.e  nuits  de  theatre.    Tar  A.  Vitu.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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fresh  retrogression  to  the  bondage  of  barbarous  ages  by  the 
plausible  panaceas  of  those  who  advocate  State  Socialism,  by 
"  Government  interference  with  the  mobility  of  property,"  and  by 
much  recent  meddling  and  peddling  legislation  of  the  merely  senti- 
mental kind.  Apart  from  Mr.  Mackay's  maiu  thesis,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  book  is  its  defence  of  property,  both  as  the 
product  of  individual  thrift  and  as  a  social  institution.  Property  and 
civilization,  as  Mr.  Mackay  shows,  have  progressed  hand  in  hand, 
property  being  "  a  main  condition  of  survival  in  civilized  society." 
In  a  civilized  state,  with  feudalism  abolished,  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  established,  the  "necessity  of  property,"  to  use  Mr. 
Mackay's  phrase,  and  its  unequal  distribution,  are  facts  that  would 
need  no  enforcement  if  it  were  not  for  the  active  propaganda 
among  the  people  of  the  sick  fancies  of  Socialistic  reformers.  If 
there  be  a  law  of  survival  in  these  as  in  other  matters,  it  is 
as  idle  to  vapour  concerning  it  as  to  use  naughty  words 
about  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  even  more  important  to 
society  than  property  itself  are  the  "instincts  which  property 
engenders,"  and  the  true  social  problem  of  the  day,  Mr.  Mackay 
insists,  lies  in  the  development  of  these  instincts  in  the  masses  of 
the  people.  By  "  instincts  of  property  "  is  meant,  not  the  craving 
for  confiscation,  but  habits  of  thrift,  independence,  and  self-help 
which  the  sense  of  responsibility  evolves.  But  while  these  may 
be  developed  in  various  ways — and  there  are  "  many  roads  by 
which  the  labouring  classes  may,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
Hallam,  creep  into  freedom  and  property"  (p.  173) — Mr.  Mackay 
proceeds  to  show,  nevertheless  (p.  240,  et  seq.),  that  there  are 
serious  obstacles  on  these  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  com- 
plicated subject  of  insurance,  being  free  from  Government  com- 
petition, as  Mr.  Mackay  points  out,  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
working  classes  themselves  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  to  their 
varying  requirements.  And  here,  again,  as  repeatedly  throughout 
the  book,  the  author  emphasizes  the  lesson  of  State  interference 
with  individual  action. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  volume  of  stories  and  sketches,  Foggerty's 
Fairy ;  and  other  Tales  (Koutledge  &  Sons),  possesses  for  play- 
goers a  rather  uncommon  kind  of  interest,  as  it  contains  the 
original  forms  of  some  of  the  author's  most  popular  dramatic 
writings,  The  Sorcerer,  The  Wicked  World,  and  so  forth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sketch  entitled  "  Comedy  and  Tragedy," 
these  stories  were  all  written  without  any  view  to  dramatization. 
That  they  are  characterized  by  drollery  and  wayward  invention 
is  sufficiently  obvious ;  yet  no  one,  we  think,  will  find  they  are  as 
.  efl'ective  in  the  reading  as  on  the  stage.  "  Foggerty's  Fairy  "  is  an 
exception  to  this  conclusion,  and  "Johnny  Pounce"  is  a  capital 
example  of  the  short  story,  and  full  of  dramatic  suggestiveness. 
Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  of  the  set  is  the  allegorical 
sketch,  "  The  Wicked  World,"  which  appears  thin  and  crude 
compared  with  the  play  developed  from  it. 

The  theatrical  novel  ought,  in  these  days,  to  circulate  in  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  granted  that  brightness  of  style  and 
variety  and  vitality  in  its  pictures  of  stage  life  distinguish  it. 
These  elements  of  popularity  certainly  exist  in  plenteous  measure 
in  Mr.  John  Coleman's  "  story  of  the  modern  stage,"  The  White 
Ladye  of  Rosemount  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  Of  incident  there  is 
good  store,  of  sensation  enough,  and  of  movement  and  diversity 
of  scene  and  action  more  than  enough  to  make  the  story  "  go  " 
briskly. 

Somewhat  akin  to  an  artist's  note-book,  in  which  fleeting 
impressions  are  recorded,  often  with  the  warmth  of  inspiration 
that  will  not  brook  delay,  is  the  volume  of  reflections,  character 
sketches,  musings  and  meditations,  entitled  In  Thoughtland  and 
in  Dreamland,  by  El.-a  D'Esterre  Keeling  (Fisher  Unwin). 
These  brief  jottings,  the  briefer  the  more  individual  they  are,  are 
marked  by  a  genuine  flow  of  fancy,  vivified  by  pathos  and  humour 
that  are  charming  and  at  times  decidedly  refreshing.  The 
sketches  of  servant-girls,  of  German  life  and  character,  of  "  Five 
Old  Ladies,"  are  delightfully  crisp,  bright,  and  neat  in  delinea- 
tion. Now  and  again  the  book  verges  into  what  is  known  as 
table-talk,  and  herein  the  author  is  less  felicitous.  There  is 
sound  criticism  as  well  as  humour  in  the  following  illustration  of 
the  author's  view  of  the  unfitness  for  children  of  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry: — "  The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix  "  should  not  be  found  in 
books  called  "  Poetry  for  the  Young,"  and  for  why?  "  '  I  cannot 
say  it '  the  little  girl  said.  'Say  what  ?  Bring  your  book  to  me.' 
She  brought  it ;  and — her  eyes  filled  with  tears — pointed  out  this 
line, 

Rebuckletl  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit. 

I  took  her  on  my  lap.    '  Come,  that  isn't  so  hard  ;  say  it.' 

Rcbucklcd  the  cheap  strap  . 

Two  sweet  solemn  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  '  Xo,  dear ;  that 
isn't  quite  right.    Once  more.' 

Rebuckled  the  sleek  chap  . 

And  so  it  goes  on  to  '  rebuckltd  the  sleep  trap ' — and  the 
child  is  bidden  to  take  it  slowly,  and,  with  a  great  effort  and  '  a 
comma  between  every  word,'  it  came — 

Kebuckled,  the,  cheek,  strap — 

'  That's  my  dear  child  !    Now  go  on  ' — 

Chained  strapper  the  bit." 

"  This  was  too  much  for  me  ";  and  the  unfortunate  child  gave 
up  Mr.  Browning. 


To  "  Bohn's  Standard  Library  "  a  new  translation  is  added  of 
the  Pensees — The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal  (G.  Bell  &  Sons) — 
from  the  edition  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier,  by  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Priest  and  Puritan  (New  York,  &c. :  Brentano's)  is  a  readable 
little  story  with  a  good  sketch  of  Methodist  revivalism  in  New 
England.  The  healthy  mind  of  the  hero  withstands  the  prolonged 
assaults  of  the  sensational  movement,  the  progress  of  which  is 
forcibly  presented.  The  result  is  satisfactory  in  the  end,  for  the 
minister  himself  saw  the  error  of  his  views,  and  gave  up  special 
revivals,  because  a  happy  time  arrived  when,  as  one  of  the  body 
declared,  "  Every  buddy's  revived  every  time  they  go  ter 
meeting." 

Hard  Hit.'  by  Morrice  Gray  (Hatchards),  is  a  short  and  slight 
story  of  the  fortunes  of  two  young  men,  twin  brothers,  in  the 
Crimean  War,  one  of  whom  is  shot  through  misadventure  by  a 
Zouave  officer,  who  endeavours  to  force  him  to  a  duel,  under  the 
impression  fie  is  the  object  of  the  Zouave's  jealousy.  The  incident 
is  striking,  yet  the  story  is  curiously  unimpressive. 

Some  admirable  examples  of  portraiture  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
November  issue  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  (Hatchards),  which 
comprises  photographs  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  Canon  Body,  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Walker,  with 
accompanying  biographical  sketches.  No  finer  gallery  of  contem- 
porary portraits  is  now  publishing  than  Mr.  Walker's. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  The  Faith  and  the  Gospel, 
by  Arthur  James  Mason,  B.D.  (Kivingtons) ;  Kingsley's  Hypatia, 
the  sixpenny  reissue  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  A  Lonely  Life,  by  the 
Author  of  Wise  as  a  Serpent,  illustrated  (Houlston  &  Co.)  ;  and 
Colonel  Colomb's  poem,  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  (Allen  &  Co.) 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  3b  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART  Every  Evening  at  Eighl 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART:  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Righton,  Mis»  Kn  e  Phillips,  und  Mis9  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
dailv  10  to  .">.  Seats  also  hookrd  by  leuer  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11.  MATINEES, 
Monday  und  Tuesday,  December  23  and  24,  at  2.30.-LVCEUM. 


LYRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE, 
Every  Evening  at  Eight,  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  HIE  RED 
HUSSAR,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  Stage  production  by  Charles  Harris, 
Box  Office  now  open.    Morning  lA-rlurmaiice  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

Q.ROSYENOR     GALLERY^     New    Bond    Street,  W. 

THE  SECOND  PASTEL  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is — Ten  to  Six. 

T.ONDON     IMPRESSIONISTS.  —  A    COLLECTION  of 

SEVENTY  PAINTINGS  in  OIL  by  a  group  of  LONDON  IMPRESSIONISTS. 
NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  liOUPIL  GALLERY',  Bolssou.  Valadon,  &  Co.,  1  ifi  and  117 
New  Bond  Street  From  10  lill  0. 


A BARRISTER  (Married),  lately  an  University  Lecturer  on 
Equity  and  Real  Property,  and  with  a  large  experience  in  Private  Tuition,  proposes 
to  receive  TWO  RESIDENTIAL  PUPILS,  to  whom  every  assistance  would  be  afforded  in 
their  Studies,  together  with  a  most  comfortable  home. — Address,  A.  M.T.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Clowes,  27  Fleet  Street,  E.C 

WANTED,  a  LADY  to  act  as  SECRETARY.    Must  under- 
Btund  thoroughly  French,  Correspondence,  and  Accounts — Write,  Mr.  Lefkvrk. 
May's  Advertiring  Offices,  lti2  Piccadilly. 

A  S  SECRETARY  or  MANAGER.— A  GENTLEMAN,  who- 

has  had  many  years'  experience  as  Secretary  of  Fine  Art  Institutions  in  London, offer* 
hie  Services  for  any  similar  position.  Exceptional  references  and  testimonials. —Apply, 
IS  EC  it  eta  by,  care  of  Anderson's  Advertising  Agency.  H  Cockepur  Street,  S.W. 

THE  FLYING  J  PEN. 

The  DELIGHT  of  all  WRITERS.  A  Fountain  Pen  without  com- 
plications. A  Superior  J  Pen  which  will  write  over  100  words  with  one- 
dip  of  ink. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.   Sample  box.  Is.  Id.  by  post. 

MACNIVEN  Si  CAMERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET, 
EDINBURGH.   (Established  1770.) 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION",  1889. 

MUSGRAVE'S 
NEW  PATENT  "  ULSTER"  STOVES. 

EFFICIENT  AND  RELIABLE  HEATERS. 

WILL  BURN  THE  ENTIRE  WINTER  WITHOUT  RELIGHTING. 
FREE  FROM  DTJ8T  AND  ALL  UNPLEASANT  SMELL. 
EASILY  FIXED,  EASILY  MANAGED,  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

One  Hundred  Designs  and  Sizes.   Delivered  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  I'RICED  CATALOGUES  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

MUSGRAVE  &  CO.,  Limited,  97  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  . 

40  DEANiGAlK,  MANCHESTER:  2W>  RTJK  DE  KTVOLI,  PARIS  : 
ANN  STREET  IRONWORKS,  BELFAST; 
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■QTATE    EXAMINATIONS.  —  Record    of  SUCCESSFUL 

PUPILS  from  GAR  RICK  CHAMBERS. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  1,1867-89),  117  out  of  456  Pupils  have  passed. 

CEYLON  CIVIL  SERVICE  (1876-89),  29  out  of  43  Pupils  hive  passed  ;  the  First  Place 
having  been  gained  on  10  occasions. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  &c.  (1876-89),  115  out  of  117  Pupils  have  passed. 

STUDENT  INTERPRETERS  HIPS  and  INDIAN  FORESTS  (1877-89),  20  out  of  31 
Pupils  have  passed  ;  the  First  Place  having  been  gained  on  7  occasions. 

«HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE.  127  Pupils  have  passed,  as  under-mentioned  (the  First  Place 
having  been  gained  on  40  occasions)  :— 


8  for  the  Treasurv. 
56  for  Foreign  Office. 

8  for  War  Office. 

4  for  the  Admiralty, 
is  House  of  Commons'  Office. 

2  British  Museum. 
10  Secretary's  Department  of  Post 
Offi.e. 

2  Local  Government  Board. 


5  for  India  Office. 
9  for  Home  Office. 

2  for  Colonial  Office. 

ti  House  of  Lords'  Office. 

3  Board  of  Trade. 

4  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
2  Record  Office. 

6  Probate  Office. 

12  other  Departments. 


TfELSTEAD  SCHOOL,  ESSEX.    Founded  1564.— Inclusive 

ZT  .,  ree.s--  xl6,,1°8-  term-  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  Classic,  or 
^'X^^^.^^iuL^T^  »""»■         P*rtta.Ur..li.t  of 

QUNDLE      SCHOOL,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

v^  Head -Master-Rev.  M.  T.  PARK,  M.A.  Oxon. 

..VB'uat>le  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS.  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
trie  Public  Services,  Professions,  and  Business.     Fees  moderate      Excellent  buildings 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  und  workshops,  large  playing  tields,  good  boatin-,  Sic 
NbXT  PERM  begins  January  20. 

For  particulars  and  list  of  honours,  apply  to  the  Head- Master. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  be 

tn  »  ^Tr,i-!eI<U>n  Janunry  l6-  17,  and  18, 1890,  to  fill  up  several  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUN- 
DATION.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Mastee.  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

pARHAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.  —  BOYS 

PREPARED  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  by  Rev.  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A. ,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
(Sen.  Opt.  and  1  irst  ClaBS  Classics).  Distinct  Management  under  Ladies,  and  Lower  Terms, 
for  the  younger  Boys. 

QRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  NV.KT  TERM  of  the  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  will  Open  on 
Monday,  January  6. 

1.  Mechanical  Course.    2.  Civil  Engineering  Division.   3.  Colonial  Section,  Electrical 

Engineering,  Marine  Engineerins,  Itc. 
Prospectuses  of  the  undersigned  iu  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S. 
. '   ,    *unerintenderH  Educational  Department. 


T'HE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Rampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  refined  home.  Large  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  decrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.  —41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

THE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE  CASTLE,  near 

J.     TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities  Army, 
Legal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  lite. 
KxceUent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds. 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough, 

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE. — Miss   WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  Hnvted  Subjects  taken  :— French, 
(iemiau  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting.   Escort  from  London,  January  9. 

RADFORD  HOUSE,  C  OVEN  TRY. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  1900. 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age,  and  prepared  for  College  and  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupi's  of  this  School.  Eight  acres 
of  recreation  ground  Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  HODGHTOS. 


GCHOOL  PIANOS.  —  NEW  MODELS,  from  18  Guineas. 

All  the  latest  Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful tone,  perfect  toiKh.  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIKE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEABS' 
SYSTEM.  — W.  J.  ENNEVEB  U  SON,  Manu  acturers.  57  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


u 


NIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  of  WOMEN  TEACHERS.- 


President— Miss  CLOUGH.  Principal  of  Newnham  College. 
Employers  seeking  TEACHERS,  either  permanent  or  for  Lecturing,  coaching  in  Special 
Subjects,  or  visiting  teaching,  should  apply  to  Miss  C.  Eliikh,  Campden  House,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

For  EXAMINERS  apply  to  Miss  I.  HAtfiH,  44  Shirland  Ro  id.  W. 


pHRISTMAS    FIRESIDE     GIFT.  —  The  LITERARY 

^  MACHINE,  used  by  the  late  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY,  for  Holding  a  Book,  Lamp 
&c,  over  an  Easy  Chair;  Deliciously  Luxurious,  price  21s.  Drawings  post  free. —JOHN 
CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place.  London. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


.In  addition  to  the  above,  90  have  passed  into  the  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  CONSULAR 
SERVICE,  «ic. 

Between  July,  1M7.  and  September.  1*39.  53  Pupils  (out  of  a  complement  of  75)  have  been 
declared  successful  in  the  various  sections.  Only  Pupils  wh  i  have  passed  DIRECT  from 
Garrick  Chambers  are  included  in  these  lists,  which  may  be  had.  together  with  all  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  periods  of  work.  Staff  of  Lecturers,  Sic,  on  application  to  Mr.  SCOONES, 
Garrick  Chambers,  Garrick  Street,  London. 

ST.    CLARE    COLLEGE,     WALMER,  KENT. 
Head-3ta$ter-The  Rev.  E.  D' AUQUlER,  M.A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head- Master  of 
South-Eastern  College,  Ramsgate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates). 
The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  ?ea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
tuck  shop,  workshop,  tkc,  11  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  &c,  sea-bathing  and  boating 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consiBtn  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 
Inclusive  fees,  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.   Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  £10,  £15,  and 
£21,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Masteb. 

O  Y  AL    I  NrTlAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
'Ifcc  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  t..i  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  September  1890. 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Skcuktauy.  at  the  College.   

JLJ1  E  T  T  E  S     COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  GOVERNORS  of  the  FETTES  TRUST  wish  to  receive  immediate  Applications  for 
tile  HE  A  DM  ASTERS  HIP,  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts. 

Parti  ulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  PITMAN,  W.S..  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
4:t  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  with  whom  Applications  and  relative  Testimonials  must  be 
lodged  before  :ilst  instant. 

Edinburgh,  December  3,  1889.   

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— Election  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  (Two  of  £H0,  one  of  £50,  and  one  ofjftot  on  Julv  IS,  1890.  Candidates  must  be 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age  on  January  1,  1890,— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Wakden,  Kadley  College,  near  Abingdon.   ^  

ASTBOURNE.— THE  CLIFF.  LADIES'  COLLEGE.— Best 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES,  with  Superior  Home-Address  Mrs.  AliNOLD. 


COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  OOOOA, 
This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  fineit  Cocoa  in  the 


market." 


It  is  unequalled  in  purity  aod  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climetes. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS   AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


E 


WEYMOUTH   COLLEGE  This  Public  Scliool  is  admir- 

*  '  ably  nituated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  town*  in  England. 

There  is  a  distineuished  Stall"  of  Masters,  the  Classes  are  small,  and  much  individual 
attention  is  given  to  each  Hoy. 

There  are  Speciul  Divibions  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Naval 
Cadctshipn. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  H     d- Master.,  or  the  SKCtt  eta  it  v. 

WEYMOUTH  COLLEGE.— MILITIA  COMPETITIVE  and 
other  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 
A  Separate  II.,us»  is  now  Opened  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  11.  WILSON,  assisted  by  the 
College  Staff  Of  Masters. 

Application  muy  be  made  to  the  Hev.  J.  Miller,  B.D.,  or  to  Colonel  WiLSOX. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  puritt  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  Z0ON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


"GOOD  NIGHT! 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  USE 

THOMPSON'S  CORN  PLASTER."— THOMPSON'S  NEW 
FRENCH  CORN  PLASTER  effectually  cures  Corns.  Bunions,  Enlarged  Toe  Joints, 
Chilblains,  mc.  It  is  thin  as  silk,  and  comfortable  to  the  foot.  Packets.  Is.  ltd.  each,  pott 
free,  from  sole  Proprietor,  M.  F.  THOMPSON,  Homajopathic  Chemist.  17  Gurd  u  Street 
Glasgow,  and      Prince's  Street  Edinburgh. 

ASK  FOR  THOMPSON'S  PLASTER,  AND  TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 

AYRTON     &  THOMAS, 

PATENT  AGENTS. 
Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  H.  M.  TnOMAS,  Author  of  "  The  True  Position  of  Patentees,"  being  a  practiaa 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanics' 
inventions.  , 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 

Telegraphic  Address, "  Prolonged,  London." 
9  Sl  10  Southampton  Buildiugs,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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ON  the  4th  of  January  next,  being  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Saturday  Revieio  for  the  New  Year, 
we  propose  to  introduce  a  new  feature  which  will,  de- 
spite its  novelty,  be  in  accordance  with  all  traditions  of  the 
paper.  Comment  on  news,  and  not  mere  news  by  itself, 
has  always  been  the  main  object  of  this  periodical.  But 
since  its  foundation  the  events  which  are  brought  before 
the  public  have  multiplied  immensely.  A  considerably 
wider  scope  of  interest  has  been  opened  to  those  persons 
whose  attention  the  Saturday  Revieio  has  always  desired, 
and  these  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  demanding 
somewhat  more  prompt  and  direct  notice  of  incidents  within 
that  scope.  In  one  department,  moreover,  wherein  the 
Review  has  from  the  first  made  and  retained  its  mark,  the 
reviewing  of  books,  a  custom  has  grown  up  of  hastening 
notices  of  important  works  so  as  to  make  such  notice  ap- 
pear as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  actual  publication  of 
any  remarkable  book.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  or  the 
wish  of  the  managers  of  this  Review  to  regard  themselves 
as  mere  caterers  for  the  public  taste  ;  but  they  are  as  little 
disposed  to  neglect  that  taste  when  it  can  be  consulted 
without  impropriety.  And  it  has  seemed  to  them  that  a 
weekly  chronicle  or  criticism  of  all  the  more  important 
events  of  the  sennight,  whether  political,  foreign,  or 
domestic,  whether  literary,  artistic,  or  miscellaneous,  might 
be  not  only  welcomed  when  done,  but  worth  the  doing. 
Nothing  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  is  now  proposed  has 
yet  been  put  before  an  English  public ;  and  though  some 
foreign  periodicals  have  aimed,  at  least  in  title,  at  something 
of  the  sort,  no  periodical  known  to  us  has  actually  attained 
to  it.  Only  matters  of  actual  importance  or  of  great  public 
interest  will  be  referred  to,  and  in  each  case  the  reference 
will  aim  at  the  character  of  a  brief  criticism  or  judgment 
rather  than  of  a  mere  entry  in  a  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Noteworthy  books  of  the  week  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
same  way,  and  noteworthy  events  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art,  as  well  as  such  miscellaneous  matter  as  seems 
to  deserve  notice.  Such  notice  will  in  no  case  exclude 
fuller  and  more  detailed  comment  either  simultaneous  or 
subsequent  in  the  leader,  "  middle,"  or  review  columns  of 
the  paper.  Personal  gossip  will  not  only  not  be  attempted, 
but  will  be  rigorously  excluded ;  and  the  main  attempt  will 
be  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  a  critical  summary  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  week  of  all  kinds,  such  as  may  be  useful 
either  to  those  who,  knowing  the  facts,  care  to  see  them 
connectedly  considered,  or  to  those  who  like  to  have  a 
summary,  and  yet  not  a  mere  summary,  of  the  movements  of 
the  world  put  at  short  intervals  before  their  eyes.  If  the 
project  can  be  carried  out,  as  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
it  may  be,  the  Saturday  Revieio  will  offer,  to  a  generation  more 
studious  of  miscellaneous  novelty  than  that  to  which  it  first 
presented  itself,  a  representation  of  affairs  more  extensive 
than  that  at  present  given  by  any  weekly  paper,  and  more 
select,  critical,  and  concentrated  than  is  possible  in  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  a  daily  journal. 


MR.  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

^dPHE  career  of  the  author  of  Sordello  was  so  almost 
-L  entirely  literary  that  less  even  than  is  usual  need  be 
said  about  any  other  side  of  it.  His  marriage  with 
a  great,  though  unequal,  poetess,  and  the  sort  of  senti- 
mental interest  which,  in  common  with,  or  in  obedience 
to,  her,  he  took  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence, 
form  almost  the  only  two  points  of  a  non  literary  kind 
which  deserve  even  passing  reference.  For  posterity— 
nt  least  the  wiser  part  of  it — he  will  be  entirely  in  his  poetry, 
and  for  the  wisest  part  of  that  wiser  part  he  will  be  not 


universally  even  there.  It  is  unnecessary  at  the  present 
moment  to  dwell  on  the  unintelligent  recalcitrance  which 
the  public  showed  for  so  many  years  to  Mr.  Browning's 
genius ;  it  is  still  more  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  equally 
unintelligent  Browning- worship — worship,  of  course,  of  the 
idol's  feet  of  clay,  and  not  of  its  head  of  gold — which  fol- 
lowed. The  obscurity  of  Paracelsus  and  Sordello  was  vastly 
exaggerated,  but  it  existed  to  some  extent  ;  and  with  the 
poet's  still  stranger  fancy  for  grotesque  twists  of  language,  for 
crambo  rhymes,  and  occasionally  for  vei'ses  which  creaked 
like  horse-fiddles,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  flaw 
in  his  poetic  gift.  Such  things  necessarily  imply  either  de- 
ficiency of  power  to  restrain  them,  or  a  fondness  for  fling- 
ing defiance  in  the  public  face — two  different  forms  of 
poetic  "  impotence."  When  the  whirligig  of  time  gave  Mr. 
Browning  his  revenges  for  slighted  merit,  it  took  its  own 
at  the  same  time  for  indulged  defect.  The  fanatics  of  the 
Browning  Society  admired  the  defects  most  of  all  (which 
was  one  punishment),  and  Mr.  Browning  himself  took  to 
imitating  and  caricaturing  them  (which  was  another).  But, 
from  the  very  first  to  the  very  last,  from  Pauline  to  Asolando, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  competent  judge,  unless  tempo- 
rarily blinded  and  exasperated  by  prejudice  and  the  poet's 
provocations,  could  fail  to  see  how  great  a  poet  was  here. 
Posterity  may  neglect,  and  probably  will  neglect,  except 
in  rare  dippings  and  excursions,  the  whole  series  of  nar- 
ratives— or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called — from  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  to  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Im- 
portance. It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  enthusiastic  even  about 
most  of  the  dramas,  and  it  may  choose  to  hear  but  a  small 
part  of  Sordello's  story  told.  But  that  part  of  it  which 
knows  poetry  when  it  sees  poetry  will  place  Dramatic 
Lyrics,  and  Dramatic  Romances,  and  Men  and  Women,  and 
Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  and  Pippa  Passes,  and 
Dramatis  Persona;,  and  many  of  the  shorter  things  from 
the  later  books,  apart  and  on  high  among  the  noblest  work 
of  English  verse. 

Among  Mr.  Browning's  poetical  virtues,  numerous  as 
they  are,  may  be  placed  his  singular  sympathy  with  the 
most  various  forms  and  experiences  of  life,  his  dramatic- 
pictorial  faculty  (the  strong  pictorial  element  in  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  he  never  wrote  a  good  play),  his 
excellent  touch  of  description  (a  touch  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  consistent  sometimes  with  the  minutest  detail, 
sometimes  with  a  broad  effect  of  few  lines),  and  the 
wonderful  rush  and  sweep  of  his  best  verse.  Almost 
all  rushing  rivers  are  more  or  less  turbid,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  very  fluency  and  torrent  of  ideas  never, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  venting  themselves  in  merely 
disproportionate  fluxes  of  words,  accounts  for  some  of 
the  roughness  and  "  jawbreaking  "  with  which  he  was 
charged.  It  is  certain  that  he  could  on  occasion  be  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  and  that  with  no  loss  of  power.  But  his 
immense  variety  of  subject,  his  volume  of  production, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  certain  deficiency  of  that  self-critical 
power  which  is  so  remarkable  in  his  greatest  contemporary, 
disposed  him  irresistibly  to  faults,  which  certainly  are 
faults,  though  they  were  outweighed  a  hundred  times  by 
his  innumerable  beauties.  It  will  always  be  a  puzzle — a 
puzzle  easily  enough  perhaps  to  be  understood,  but  not 
so  easy  to  be  explained  in  words — how  the  author  who 
could,  apparently  with  no  great  additional  effort,  turn 
out  hundreds  of  such  admirable  things  as  meet  us  at 
every  turn  in  the  Lyrics,  should  have,  apparently  with 
complacency,  resigned  himself  to  pouring  forth,  with  trouble 
nearly  as  great,  the  thousands  of  lines  of  blank  or  rhymed 
verse  which,  except  to  devotees  seeking  midi  a  quatorze. 
heures,  and  hopefully  but  doubtfully  convinced  that  they 
have  found  it,  are  very  little  better  than  the  parodies  which 
have  been  often  made  on  them. 
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To  pass  from  merely  formal  characteristics,  we  have 
ourselves  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Browning's  immortality  as  a 
j^oet  will  rest  upon  two  things,  the  one  being  his  in- 
domitable— not  exactly  optimism,  but  determination  to 
find  and  make  life  worth  living  ;  and,  secondly,  or,  indeed, 
as  a  kind  of  division  of  this,  his  extraordinary  merit  as  a 
poet  of  love.  All  good  poets,  with  rare  and  abnormal  ex- 
ceptions, like  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  are  best  when  they 
sing  of  this  subject ;  but  few  are  Mr  Browning's  superiors 
in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  few  have  ever  equalled  him 
in  a  certain  combination  of  vigour,  variety,  and  volume. 
He  has  the  quality  of  enthusiasm  and  rapture  which  is 
wanting,  save  in  the  great  tour  de  force  of  "  Fatima," 
to  the  exquisite  work  of  the  Laureate  in  this  kind; 
he  is  more  practical  than  Mr.  Swinburne.  There  is 
hardly  any  mood  of  the  passion  which  cannot  find  its 
expression  in  the  best  of  Mr.  Browning's  verse,  and  he  has 
the  singular  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  even  the  wearing 
of  the  willow  dignified  and  interesting  without  senti- 
mentality. "  The  Last  Bide  Together  " — his  masterpiece, 
perhaps  (we  once  read  a  long  book  of  liturgical  meditations 
on  Mr.  Browning,  in  which  this  poem  was  not  even  men- 
tioned)— would  be,  but  for  one  or  two  tiny  blemishes — minute 
blemishes  due  to  the  poet's  too  careless  factwre — one  of  the 
few  perfect  poems  ever  written.  "  In  a  Gondola  "  runs  it 
hard;  in  fact,  it  is  very- much  more  a  question  of  mood  in 
the  reader  than  of  merit  in  the  writer.  And  who  can 
forget  "Love  among  the  Ruins,"  with  the  restrained  quiver 
of  its  apparently  sober  metre  :  and  the  magnificent  "  Love's 
"  Immortalities  "  ("  So  the  year's  clone  with.  Love  me  for 
"  ever  t "),  and  that  "  Toccata  of  Galuppi's  ;  "  and,  to  stop  a 
catalogue  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  a  hundred  other 
things,  down  to  lines  published  even  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  author's  illness  1 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Mr.  Browning's  verses  consists,  partly  at  least,  in  the 
great  variety  of  quite  different  matter  with  which  these  love 
verses  are  intermixed.  Of  such  variety  certainly  no  poet  ever 
provided  his  readers  with  larger  measure.  Here  catalogue  is 
impossible  ;  but  one  may  recall  such  specimens  as  the  almost 
hackneyed  "  Bide  to  Aix "  and  "  Pied  Piper,"  as  the 
admirable  "  Cavalier  Songs"  and  "Through  the  Metidja," 
as  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  as  "  Childe  Roland,"  as 
"The  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  and  as  almost  every  piece  in 
Dramatis  Persona;  (the  book  of  the  poet,  the  most  varied, 
the  most  uniformly  good,  the  most  representative,  the 
happiest  middle  between  immaturity  and  self-caricature, 
and  possessing  in  "Prospice"  perhaps  the  grandest  of 
contemporary  poems).  Although  no  English  poet  is  less 
like  Shakspeare  than  Mr.  Browning  in  most  respects, 
there  is  something  of  Shakspearian  universality  in  him, 
something  of  that  inexhaustible  novelty  which  would 
seem  at  first  sight  the  last  merit  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived in  a  poet  so  steeped  in  mannerisms.  But  the  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Browning,  though  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
a  mannerism,  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  manner,  and 
a  grand  manner,  too,  and  this  never  deserted  him,  even 
when  he  went  a-wandering  after  the  other.  He  had  souffle, 
he  had  distinction,  he  had  even  (reckless  as  he  too  often 
was  of  it)  style.  So  strong  was  his  attraction,  that  we  have 
known  a  rational  admirer  solemnly  swear  that  he  would  not 
be  prevented  from  reading  "  The  Last  Ride  Together  "  and 
"  In  a  Gondola"  as  often  as  he  pleased,  though  a  dictator 
should  force  him  to  read  Real  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country 
and  Balaustion's  Adventure  on  each  occasion.  And 
yet  not  twenty  years  ago  a  really  intelligent  and  fairly  cul- 
tivated person,  beholding  on  a  friend's  shelves  a  row  of 
books  with  Robert  Browning  on  the  back,  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  I  thought  she  was  a  woman  !  "  That,  however,  is 
long  over,  and  though  Browning  Societies  and  the  seeking 
of  new  points  in  Prince  Hohenstiel-Sphwanoau's  soul  will 
go  the  way  of  all  follies,  Mr.  Brownino's  reputation 
w  ill  never  fade.  For  he  loved  this  li'e,  and  he  could  sing 
of  it  like  few  ;  and  he  did  not  love  it  the  less  or  sing 
of  it  the  worse  because  he  believed  in  another.  He,  too, 
might  say,  in  those  great  verses  of  his  great  contemporary 
which  appeared  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  death  : — 

Twilight  and  evenintr  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bou>ne  "I  rime  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  Id  sec  my  Pilot  face  face 

Win  n  I  have  crost  the  liar. 


REVOLUTION  A  LA  ROSEBERY. 

TT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  friendly  rivalry  with  which 
JL  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley  pursue 
their  candidature  for  the  paulo-post-future  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Among  Dissenters,  we  believe,  there  is  a 
practice  which  is  known  as  preaching  trial  sermons.  When 
a  pulpit,  offering  what,  in  the  decorous  euphemism  of  the 
profession  is  called  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness,  becomes 
vacant,  zealous  divines  exhibit  their  respective  qualifica- 
tions for  the  cure  of  souls  in  competitive  prayers  and 
sermons.  As  the  feathered  youth — to  use  a  phrase  which 
the  poet  Gray  might  have  employed — in  the  season  in 
which  young  birds',  as  well  as  young  men's,  fancies  lightly 
turn  to  things  of  love,  and  the  dove  is  adorned  with  a 
brighter  iris,  show  off  their  plumes  and  notes  before  the 
hesitating  fair,  so  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley 
are  emulously  endeavouring  to  win  the  heart  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  party.  It  is  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-seller  over 
again,  with  the  important  difference  that  Cleon  and  the 
Sausage-seller  have  been  reconciled,  and  have  discarded 
sincere  vituperations  for  politic  flatteries.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  judgment  passed  closely  resembles  that  arrived 
at  by  Magog  Wrath  or  Bully  Bluck,  or  some  equally 
high  authority,  on  the  two  candidates  for  Dartford.  Mr. 
Morley's  language,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  so  spicy  as  his 
rival's  ;  "  but  then  he  speaks  from  his  'art  ;  and  give 
"  me  the  man  who  speaks  from  his  'art."  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Morley  is  believed  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
honest.  We  are  speaking  now  only  in  terms  of  compari- 
son, without  denying  that  quality,  in  its  positive  sense,  to 
either  politician.  But  Mr.  Morley  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  quite  as  wise  as  he  is  honest.  The  Speaker  told  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  the  other  day  that  there  were 
only  five  men  of  science  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether 
he  wanted  more,  or  wished  they  were  still  fewer,  he  did 
not  say.  We  do  not  know  how  many  men  of  letters 
there  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  do  we  know  with 
any  precision  who  is  a  man  of  letters  and  who  is  not.  If 
some  of  Mr.  Morley's  later  speeches  are  samples  of  the 
wisdom  which  literature  contributes  to  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament,  we  should  be  tempted  to  Lord  Melbourne's 
disparaging  estimate  of  the  class.  If  Mr.  Morley  is,  as  we 
admit,  both  honest  and  wise,  he  seems  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  Hamlet's  advice  to  Ophelia,  and  not  to  admit  his 
honesty  to  any  commerce  with  his  wisdom.  The  two 
qualities  are  apparently  not  on  speaking  terms  in  his  mind. 
They  run  on  parallel  lines,  and,  apparently,  have  little  chance 
of  meeting. 

Mr.  Morley  seldom  condescends  to  detail.  He  is  almost 
always  declamatory  and  sentimental.  But  in  his  recent 
speeches  he  has  made  one  practical  suggestion,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  recollect,  only  one;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  proposed  that 
something  should  be  done  which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  to  do.  Whether  it  would  be  useful  to  do 
it  is  a  different  matter.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Morley  con- 
tributed to  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  phrase 
that  it  must  either  be  ended  or  mended.  The  suggestion 
which  he  now  makes  is  neither  for  ending  nor  for  mending 
it,  but  for  going  on  with  it  in  an  impaired  condition.  Mr. 
Morley,  before  proceeding  to  his  solitary  contribution  to 
practical  politics,  enunciated,  as  the  way  of  philosophers 
is,  one  or  two  political  axioms.  "  A  peer,"  he  said,  and 
Dundee  applauded  loudly,  "  ought  to  be  in  no  better  posi- 
"  tion  than  any  other  man."  The  conclusion  from  this  pro- 
position is  that  either  everybody  ought  to  be  a  peer,  or  that 
nobody  ought  to  be  a  peer.  This  axiom  is  balanced  by  the 
counter-proposition  that  a  peer  ought  to  be  in  no  worse 
position  than  any  other  man.  From  the^e  principles  Mr. 
Morley  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  peer  ought  to  have  tho 
advantage,  for  some  purposes,  of  being  both  a  peer  and  a 
commoner  at  the  same  time,  and  of  being,  for  other  pur- 
poses, either  a  peer  or  a  commoner,  as  may  suit  his  taste  or 
his  ambition.  Mr.  Morley's  statement  had  better  be  made 
in  his  own  language.  He  is  his  own  inti  rpreter,  though 
whether  he  will  make  it  plain  or  not  is  doubtful  :—"  The 
"  suggestion,"  says  that  great  constructive  statesman, 
"  which  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  your  favourable  con- 
sideration is  this— that  any  individual  peer  who  chooses 
"  formally  to  declare  his  option  to  give  up  for  his  lifetime  a 
"seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  attaching  to  his  peerage. 
"  should  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and  on  so  declaring  himself 
"  should  become  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com 
"  mons."  We  sometimes  hear,  by  a  violent  metaphor,  of 
statesmen  going  on  the  war-path.    Mr.  Morley  has  be 
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taken  himself  to  the  Primrose-path.  A  greater  master  of 
phrases,  a  not  less  distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  a 
fiercer  Jacobin  than  Mr.  Morley,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a 
rosewater  revolution.  What  would  he  have  thought,  if  the 
thing  could  have  been  made  intelligible  to  him,  of  a  revolu- 
tion a  la  Rosebeiiy  ?  Mr.  Mohley  is  thinking  neither  of 
strengthening  the  House  of  Commons  nor  even,  it  may 
be,  of  perpetuating,  while  weakening,  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  of  obliging  his  friend.  If  the  thing  which 
he  has  in  view  is  to  be  done  at  all,  let  it  be  done 
openly.  Let  Mr.  Morley  proceed  by  way  of  private  and 
personal  legislation,  by  privilegium.  Let  him  introduce 
next  Session  an  Earl  of  Rosebery's  Disabilities  Relief  Bill, 
enabling  that  discontented  peer  to  purge  himself  during  his 
lifetime  of  his  nobility,  and  to  sit,  if  he  can  get  elected,  as 
of  course  he  would  do,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there 
is  to  be  perfect  equality,  and  a  peer  is  to  be  neither  better 
nor  worse  oil"  than  anybody  else,  this  privilege  must  be 
reciprocal.  If  Mr.  Morley  himself,  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  or 
Dr.  Tanner  should  prefer  a  safe  seat  for  life  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  eligibility  to  the  House  of  Commons,  why,  on 
Mr.  Morley's  principles,  are  they  to  be  debarred  from 
making  the  exchange  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  Lord 
Rosebery  1  To  say  that  this  reciprocity  is  impossible,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  peers  which  it  might  involve,  is 
only  to  say  that  Mr.  Morley's  proposal,  instead  of  being 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality,  is  of  the  narrowest 
oligarchical  kind.  This  is  the  point  which,  by  way  of 
red  actio  ad  absurdum,  we  desire  to  bring  home  to  Mr. 
Morley.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Rosebery,  as  whose  repre- 
sentative Mr.  Morley  is  obviously  speakingr,  desires  to  be 
two  things  at  once.  He  wishes  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  nobleman  and  a  great  commoner — Pitt  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  became  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Pitt  as  Earl  of 
Chatham.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  creation  of  our  aristo- 
cratic system.  A  considerable  series  of  Lord  Roseberys, 
reaching  how  far  back  we  do  not  care  to  inquire,  accu- 
mulating estates  by  the  matrimonial  and  other  expedi- 
ents open  to  peers,  and  transmitting  them  by  primo- 
geniture and  rule  of  birth,  with  an  hereditary  peerage, 
have  issued  in  him.  Does  Lord  Rosebery  think  that,  if 
he  were  simply  Mr.  Primrose,  the  son  of  a  long  series  of 
simple  Mr.  Primroses,  he  would  have  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs'?  He 
might  have  been,  but  the  chances  would  have  been  very 
much  against  him.  More  probably  he  would  have  held  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service,  been  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Works,  or  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord 
Rosebery  desires  to  add  to  the  advantages  which  he  derives 
from  the  peerage  the  opportunities  of  personal  display 
and  of  political  ambition  which  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  give  him.  His  demands  are  extravagant. 
The  Church  Catechism  was  made  for  him  as  well  as  for 
humbler  people,  and  he  ought  to  learn  to  be  content 
with  that  station  in  life  to  which  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  call  him.  To  be  able  to  take  part  in  politics 
without  being  dragged  into  the  factious  struggles  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  have  time  for  thought,  to  be  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  base  electioneering  compliances,  are 
advantages  which  may  well  be  set  off  against  the  compara- 
tive dulness  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr. 
Morley's  design  to  bleed  the  House  of  Lords  to  death  by 
withdrawing  from  it  its  more  active  and  able  members.  If 
this  is  really  his  aim,  it  would  be  more  candid  in  him  to 
state  it. 

Mr  Morley's  assertion  that  the  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land would  be  accomplished  by  transferring  authority  to 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament — which  will  consist  of  boy- 
cotters,  breakers  of  contracts,  repudiators  of  debts,  and 
inciters  to  violent  crime — deserves  record,  but  it  does  not 
deserve  comment.  He  censures  Lord  Salisbury  for  in- 
sisting on  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  in  regard 
to  labour,  and  for  urging  emigration  as  a  means  for 
relieving  the  labour-market.  He  says  with  some  truth 
that  our  colonies  will  not  take  our  failures.  His  own 
remedy  is  organization  of  labour  ;  but  he  must  know  that 
■uch  organization  will  either  exclude  those  failures,  or  if 
it  includes  them  will  drag  down  the  whole  body  to  their 
level.  He  exults  in  the  probable  expulsion  of  the  land- 
lord garrison  from  Ireland,  and  invites  its  expulsion  from 
Great  Britain — a  proposal  which  will,  we  hope,  receive  due 
attention  at  Althorp,  Studley  Royal,  and  Dalmeny.  With- 
out expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Keay's 
plan  of  land  naturalization — which  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
clares to  be  that  either  of  a  fcol  or  a  robber,  using  the 


abstract  terms  rather  than  the  concrete  ones  which  we  have 
employed — Mr.  Morley  rejoiced  in  its  advocate's  return 
for  Elgin  and  Nairn.  All  this  may  be  merely  the  phrase- 
mongering of  a  young  Parliamentary  hand,  but  what  is 
mere  claptrap  with  Mr.  Morley  is  taken  very  seriously  by 
large  numbers  of  those  who  listen  to  or  read  his  speeches. 
To  have  meant  no  harm  is  a  poor  excuse  for  having  done  a 
great  deal. 


THE  AFRICAN  PROBLEM. 

0^  REAT  as  have,  beyond  all  doubt,  been  Mr.  Stanley's 
a  performances  in  Africa ;  ingeniously  or  fortunately  as 
the  reception  of  intelligence  from  him  since  his  return  has 
been  timed  to  stimulate,  without  satisfying,  the  public 
appetite  for  news  ;  and  strenuous  as  is  the  puffery  which 
certain  journalists  in  London  bestow  on  this,  their  ideal  of 
a  successful  journalist,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  English  public  would  prefer,  if  not  a 
little  less  confidence,  considerably  more  quietness  about  Mr. 
Stanley's  demeanour.  The  singular  expressions  reported 
last  week,  as  of  one  who  thought  that  the  mystical  attitude 
of  Gordon  might  be  assumed  with  advantage  (but  n'est  jaas 
Gordon  qui  veut),  probably  gave  pause  to  some  admirers. 
And,  illogical  as  it  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Emin  Pasha's  sad  accident  helped  others  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  rescuer's  expressions  about  the  rescued  have  been, 
to  say  nothing  more,  considerably  wanting  in  delicacy. 
Telegrams  to  "  Imperator  Rex,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  with 
"  Imperator  Rex,"  who  is  good  at  telegrams,  promptly  re- 
plying in  the  same  style,  form  a  more  purely  comic  element 
in  the  business,  though  even  these  help  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression. And  Mr.  Walter  Barttelot  should  have  deepened 
it  very  much  by  his  letter  to  the  Times  on  Mr.  Stanley's 
almost  incredibly  bad  taste  in  referring  to  the  unfortunate 
commanders  of  the  rearguard.  These  remarks  would  have 
been  disagreeable  in  any  case ;  but  Mr.  Barttelot  has  shown 
(as,  indeed,  those  who  remembered  the  facts  knew  well)  that 
Mr.  Stanley  is  not  only  ungenerous,  but  inaccurate.  His 
order  to  Major  Barttelot  to  march  was  conditional  on  the 
supply  of  carriers  by  his  own  precious  friend,  Tippoo  Tib, 
and  there  was  no  point  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress  as  on 
the  maintenance  intact  of  the  store  of  goods,  which  could 
only  be  secured  either  by  staying  with  them  or  marching 
with  the  full  number  of  carriers.  That  Mr.  Stanley  him- 
self, had  he  been  in  Major  Barttelot's  place,  would  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  orders  when  he  found 
that  Tippoo  was  not  to  be  trusted,  is  very  likely.  But  it  is 
more  than  very  likely,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the 
Major  had  done  this,  and  disaster  had  followed,  all  the 
resources  of  special  correspondent  eloquence  would  have 
been  tasked  to  supply  Mr.  Stanley  with  sufficient  denun- 
ciations of  such  disobedience.  To  put  men  in  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  thankless,  the  most  anxious,  and — except 
for  its  anxiety — the  most  uninteresting  place  of  an  expedi- 
tion, and  then  upbraid  them  for  doing  what  you  have  told 
them  to  do,  is  not  pretty  behaviour. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to  be 
in  that  condition  in  which  men  who  have  not  only  deserved 
success  by  their  conduct,  but  have  obtained  it  by  their 
conduct,  plus  that  luck  of  which  only  fools  deny  the 
existence,  are  not  unfrequently  found.  He  appears  to  have 
reached  the  stage  of  regarding  want  of  success  as  a  crime 
in  itself.  Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  in  Emin  Pasha's 
unfortunate  accident  than  the  inevitable  delay  which,  even 
if  it  turn  out  not  to  be  fatal,  it  must  interpose  in  the  way 
of  our  hearing  the  Pasha's  own  version  of  the  story  of  his 
disasters  at  Wadelai.  A.t  present  Mr.  Stanley's  story  is 
hearsay,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Jephson,  and  Mr.  Jepiison's  own 
story  is  chiefly  hearsay  from  other  people.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  probable  coui'se  of  events, 
both  from  these  stories  and  from  general  likelihood;  but  this 
does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  hearing  the  other 
side.  For  the  accident  itself,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
it  was  accidental ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  has 
been  pretended  in  other  theories.  All  we  know  of  the 
Pasha  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  suffered  the 
keenest  pangs  in  yielding  to  Mr.  Stanley's  persuasion,  or 
compulsion  (for  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  that), 
to  accompany  him  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  that 
Mr.  Jameson  died,  partly  at  least,  of  grief — a  hypothesis 
convenient  for  his  own  theory  of  the  mistakes  committed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  rearguard,  but  not  confirmed  by  any- 
thing else  we  know,  and  totally  at  variance  with  impartial 
testimony  to  the  effect  that,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death, 
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Mr.  Jameson  showed  as  cheery  andindomitableaspiritas  could 
have  possessed  any  man.  But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
(though  we  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  our  belief  in  it)  that 
Emin's  sense  of  a  rifiuto,  of  a  withdrawal  from  duty,  of 
there  being  nothing  more  to  live  for,  may  have  been 
quickened  by  the  healths  and  the  huzzas  which  greeted 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Bagamoyo. 

Some  day,  however,  when  sufficient  ground-bait  is  thought 
by  the  wise  ones  to  have  been  scattered  in  the  newspapers, 
when  the  healths  and  the  huzzas  have  been  repeated  in 
London,  in  Brussels  (hardly,  we  fear,  in  Paris,  "  Imperator 
"  Flex  "  having  made  this  impossible),  and  perhaps  in  Berlin, 
Mr.  Stanley's  own  account  will  be  given  to  the  world — - 
given,  let  us  hope,  with  as  good  an  array  of  solid  fact  and 
justification,  especially  in  that  matter  of  the  rearguard,  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  it  is  curious  and  characteristic  that 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
the  Equatorial  Province.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Mahdists  have  absorbed  it,  whether  Emin's  rebels  or  any 
other  set  of  persons  have  set  up  a  government  of  their  own 
there,  or  what  has  happened.  There  are  rumours  that 
order  may  shortly  be  restored  in  Uganda;  and,  if  so,  in- 
telligence from  the  Lake  districts  will,  of  course,  become 
more  plentiful,  more  trustworthy,  more  rapid. 

But  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  wait  for  that.  Some 
German  newspapers  have,  with  unnecessary  jealousy  and 
ill  nature  of  form,  but  to  some  extent  with  accuracy, 
asserted  that  Mr.  Stanley's  expedition  has  in  fact  failed, 
because  Emin's  province  has  not  been  brought  under  the 
domination  of  the  British  East  African  Company.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  was  intended  to  be  so  brought.  The  course 
of  the  Nile  should  belong,  and  sooner  or  later  must  belong, 
to  whosoever  rules  in.  Egypt,  not  to  whosoever  occupies  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  various  other  events  show 
that  it  will  be  by  no  means  safe  to  leave  to  time  and  chance 
the  re-establishment  of  connexion  between  these  two  points, 
by  way  of  the  Equatorial  districts.  The  experience  of 
Portugal,  so  pathetically  bewailed  by  Senhor  Barros  Gomes, 
our  own  so  idiotically  incurred  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea,  in  Zanzibar  itself,  shows  that  in 
these  days  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  anything  unclaimed  and 
unmarked  in  the  regular  way.  More  than  this,  it  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  we  shall  very  quickly  have 
to  repeat  the  thankless  and  endless  performance  which  we 
have  apparently  undertaken  to  give  whenever  the  Khalifa 
asks  us,  on  the  Nile,  somewhere  about  Wady  Haifa.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  threatened  invasions  of  the  Dervishes 
have  fallen  through  ;  but  much  more  often  they  have  not. 
Such  a  government  (if  government  it  is  to  be  called)  as  was 
established  by  the  Mahdi  can  exist  only  by  being  militant, 
and  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  militant 
organizations  that  defeat  and  death  hardly  discourage 
it  at  all.  The  interesting  letter  of  the  Khalifa's 
General  to  Emin,  which  was  published  the  other  day,  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  Khaled,  if  Khaled  had  been 
a  little  more  of  a  literary  man,  and  it  will  not  do  to  trust 
too  implicitly  to  the  optimism  of  a  respected  historian  of 
Islamism,  who  thinks  that  a  Gatling  at  the  battle  of 
Yermouk  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Gatling  had  jammed  1  We  are 
not,  of  course,  anticipating  the  probability  of  any  such  catas- 
trophe as  is  here  hinted  at.  Even  putting  superiority  of 
material  aside,  that  is  for  the  present  out  of  the  question. 
But  we  have  more  than  once  "  run  it  rather  fine  "  in  those 
conflicts  with  the  fanatics,  and  even  if  the  fight  at  Toski 
can  be  repeated  with  ease  and  certainty  until  the  Dervishes 
have  had  enough  of  it,  the  repetition  is  a  singularly 
unworkmanlike  and  extravagant  way  of  defending  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  after  fixing  it  at  a  place  where  no 
natural  frontier  ever  can  be  fixed.  Especially  now  that 
Egyptian  finance  has  revived  so  far,  and  that  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  with  internal  reform,  it  is  time  to 
consider,  at  first  of  course  cautiously,  and  without  making 
rash  schemes,  how  to  recover  that  command  of  the  Nile 
which  can  never  be  abandoned  without  loss  and  danger. 
In  doing  this  there  are  four  routes  possible.  One  of  them — 
that  by  the  Congo — may,  we  hope,  now  be  considered  as 
closed  to  all  but  mere  adventure  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
other  three — up  the  river,  from  Souakim  and  from  Mom- 
bassa — will  be  tried,  and  tried  successfully,  sooner  or  later 
by  somebody,  and  it  will  be  to  our  loss  and  disgrace  if  they 
are  tried  by  any  but  Englishmen. 


WHO  FEARS  TO  SPEAK  OF  NINETY-EIGHT  ? 

^"E  have  not  observed  any  violent  hurry  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Parnellite  press  to  reply  to  the  very  inter- 
esting letter  addressed  a  few  days  ago  by  Colonel  Saunderson 
to  the  Times.  The  member  for  North  Armagh  has,  it  appears, 
been  taken  to  task  by  several  Radical  papers,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  for  certain  remarks  made  by  him  at  Belfast 
the  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  William  III.,  and  the  letter  in  question  was  designed  to 
show  that  the  attitude  which  he  and  other  Ulster  Liberals 
have  taken,  and  intend  to  take  in  certain  eventualities — to- 
wit,  their  surrender  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the 
domination  of  the  Nationalists — is  amply  justified  not  only 
by  the  lessons  of  Irish  history,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
by  the  authoritative  statements  of  our  opponents.  Colonel 
Saunderson's  appeal  to  history  would  not  of  itself  go  for  much 
— for  no  more,  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reminders  of  his  countrymen,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  that  it  was  their  ancestors  and  not  the  rebels  of 
'98  who  added  the  "  pitch  cap  "  to  the  previously  existing 
array  of  political  arguments.  The  Colonel  concisely  but 
effectively  rehearses  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the  famous 
Father  Murphy  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection  which 
exerted  so  strong  an  influence  on  the  "  blackguard  "  policy 
of  Pitt.  He  relates  how  that  "  excellent  parish  priest  " 
established  his  headquarters  at  Vinegar  Hill,  sent  out  gangs 
of  patriots  to  scour  the  country  and  bring  in  every  Protestant 
that  could  be  found,  and  how  the  captives  thus  brought  in 
were  daily  taken  out  and  butchered  in  cold  blood,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred.  We  quite  admit,  however,  that  the  brisk 
doings  of  this  patriotic  clergyman  between  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  and  his  infamous  execution  by  a  coercionist 
Government  of  worse  than  Balfourian  severity  would  not, 
in  themselves,  avail  to  prove  much  against  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  to-day.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  nature  of  "  ancient  history  "  nowadays,  andr 
as  such,  our  English  1  arnellites  would  have  some  excuse, 
perhaps,  for  declining  to  notice  the  recapitulation  of  them. 
Articles  in  United  Ireland,  however,  are  not  ancient  history, 
but  modern  journalism ;  and  when  we  find  this  delightful  print 
extolling  the  acts  of  Father  J  ohn  Murphy,  declaring  that 
his  name  is  "  ever  memorable  and  ever  dear  to  the  adherents 
"  of  the  grand  old  cause  that  was  physically  fought  out  at 
"  Vinegar  Hill,  and  perpetuated  in  various  ways  to  the  pre- 
"  sent  hour  " ;  when  we  are  told  that  "  he  is  living  still  in 
"  the  spirit,"  and  that  "  there  are  priests  in  our  country  to- 
"  day  who  are  no  unworthy  representatives  of  the  glorious 
"  leaders  of  Vinegar  Hill " — why,  it  might  be  thought 
perhaps  that  here  at  least  is  matter  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  eminently  respectable  humanitarians  who  form  the 
main  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party  in  this  country, 
and  that  they  would  naturally  desire  to  dissociate  themselves 
in  the  most  pointed  manner  possible  from  such  infamous 
extravagances  of  journalistic  truculence.  But  no.  They 
cannot  answer  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  they  remain  silent, 
though  their  silence  when  such  outrages  as  these  are  printed 
by  the  most  popular  organ  of  their  Irish  allies  renders  them 
every  whit  as  fully  and  as  disgracefully  responsible  for  them  as 
though  they  had  been  displayed  in  the  eminently  decorous 
columns  of  the  Daily  News.  The  answer  for  the  present, 
therefore,  to  the  question  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  1  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  neither  the  Irish  Loyalists  on  their  side 
nor  the  Irish  Nationalists  on  theirs ;  but  that  the  English 
Gladstonians  somehow  do  not  care  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Neither  do  they  care  to  say  much  about  several  other 
recent  incidents  in  Ireland — the  death  of  Captain  Pluxkett 
for  one.  They  were  but  little  behind  the  gutter  journalists  of 
Irish  Nationalism  were  our  respectable  Gladstonian  friends 
in  abuse  of  that  zealous  and  fearless  officer  in  his  lifetime  > 
and  they  are  apparently  divided  now  between  the  shame 
of  keeping  silent  about  a  man  whom  they  know,  in  that 
small  corner  of  their  minds  into  which  the  spite  of  parti- 
sanship has  not  penetrated,  to  be  eminently  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  honour  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  shame  of 
doing  tardy  justice  to  a  man  whom  they  joined  his  foul- 
mouthed  slanderers  in  pursuing  with  vituperations.  They 
have  had  to  say  something,  and  they  have  said  as  little 
as  they  could,  about  Captain  Plunkett's  career  of  faithful 
and  strenuous  services  j  and  they  have  said  nothing  at  all 
about,  what  was  very  probably  the  cause  of  his  death, 
the  ferocious  assault  made  upon  him  a  year  ago  by  a 
ruffian  at  a  Youghal  riot.  No  one  can,  of  course,  affirm 
with  positive  certainty  that  a  savage  blow  struck  on  the 
head  of  a  middle-aged  man,  leading  a  life  of  anxious  work, 
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and  involving  considerable  exposure,  lias  accelerated  his 
death  ;  but  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no  little  likelihood  of 
this  having  been  the  case,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  indecency 
in  the  scepticism  expressed  on  the  point  by  the  loud-mouthed 
exploiters  of  the  Mandeville  imposture.  Another  matter,  to 
which  only  the  most  shameless  of  the  Parnellite  organs  in 
London  has  ventured  upon  any  reference,  is  that  of  the 
attempted  "dynamite"  outrage  at  Woodford.  We  have 
not  quite  got  to  the  point  of  justifying  these  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  war  (though  wedon'tknowwhat  uiay  happen  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  perhaps,  had  better  be  polishing  up  his 
casuistry  for  application  to  the  Sixth  as  well  as  to  the 
Eighth  Commandment),  and  the  only  course  open  to 
Parnellism,  therefore,  is  to  discredit  the  whole  story. 
Whether  their  theory  is  that  some  wicked  person  placed  a 
keg  of  blasting  powder,  with  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
chemicals  attached  for  igniting  it,  in  an  empty  house,  with 
the  view  of  compromising  a  virtuous  Nationalist  party ;  or 
whether  they  deny  that  there  was  any  keg  of  powder,  or 
any  chemicals,  or  any  empty  house,  we  do  not  precisely  know. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  story  is  a  very  circumstantial  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  given  on  excellent  authority,  and  only  con- 
jecturally  contradicted  by  journalistic  "  witnesses"  of  about 
the  same  sort  of  weight  and  respectability  as  the  gentlemen 
who  used  to  promenade  Westminster  Hall  with  straw  in 
t heir  shoes — we  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  public  are 
amply  justified  in  attaching  at  least  provisional  credit  to  it. 
And  our  advice  to  the  Gladstonians  is  that,  instead  of 
casting  about  to  prove  that  the  "  infernal  machine  "  has 
not  been  introduced  as  a  new  weapon  in  the  holy 
war  against  landlordism,  they  should  assume  that  it  was, 
and  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  devising  excuses  for 
its  introduction.  Perhaps  they  will  hardly  contend  that 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  sheriff  and  a  large  party  of  the 
Constabulary  is  other  than  illegal :  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  able  to  make  out  that  it  is  not  im-  but 
only  extra-moral. 

In  the  meantime  they  may  find  excellent  practice  for 
their  casuistic  powers  in  dealing  with  the  following  little 
incident — an  incident  so  illustrative  of  the  monstrosity  of 
the  Ministerial  assumption  that  justice  is  difficult  to  obtain 
in  Ireland  by  "  ordinary  "  processes  of  law.  At  the  Munster 
Winter  Assizes  the  other  day,  at  the  trial  of  four  men  on  a 
charge  of  moonlighting,  Margaret  Twomy,  the  prosecutrix, 
who,  in  her  depositions  before  the  magistrates,  had  sworn 
that  she  was  attacked  by  three  men,  who  bound  her  hands 
with  cords  and  ransacked  her  house,  now  stated  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  the  men  who  attacked  her.  On  being 
asked  by  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  whether  she  had  not  pre- 
viously sworn  that  they  were,  she  replied  that  she  had,  but 
that  "  she  was  out  of  her  senses  then."  As  she  adhered  to 
her  second  story,  there  was,  of  course,  nothing  for  it  but 
to  discharge  the  prisoners,  who  would  go  forth,  as  his  lord- 
ship observed ,"  men  of  tried  innocence,"  and  as  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  ironically  added,  "  without  a  stain  on  their 
"  characters."  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  suggested  a  prosecution 
for  perjury  ;  but  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  even  if  a  con- 
viction were  to  be  obtained  against  her,  to  punish  this  un- 
fortunate woman  very  severely  for  the  crime  of  yielding  to 
intimidation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  case  and  consider  whether  something  cannot  be 
said  for  those  who  intimidated  her.  Even  we  ourselves, 
unequal  though  we  are  as  a  rule  to  the  handling  of  the 
Gladstonian  distinguo,  can  see  our  way,  we  think,  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  probable  line  of  apology.  Intimida- 
tion of  anybody,  for  any  purpose,  is  of  course  a  deplorable 
and  reprehensible  thing ;  but  whether  in  this  case  it  admits, 
we  will  not  say  of  defence,  but  of  extenuation,  will  depend 
upon  the  object  with  which  the  intimidation  was  practised. 
Xow,  it  was  practised  to  prevent  the  Irish  Executive  from 
punishing  three  men  for  moonlighting,  and  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  English  Government  (whose  servant  the  Irish 
Executive  is)  be  itself  morally  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  moonlighting,  the  prosecution  of  these  moonlighters 
becomes  indefensible,  and  the  irregular  means  taken  to 
defeat  this  prosecution  are  excusable.  Now,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  is  morally  responsible  for  moonlighting, 
Mr.  GLADSTONE  is  no  doubt  prepared  to  prove  by  a  process 
identical  with  that  by  which  he  so  triumphantly  demonstrated 
the  moral  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. Hence  the  final  judgment  of  the  moralist  on  this 
incident  is  that,  though  the  men  who  terrorized  Margaret 
Twomy  into  perjuring  herself  cannot  perhaps  be  held 
wholly  blameless,  the  main  burden  of  the  guilt  of  that 
proceeding  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Henry  II. 


THE  TIMES  ON  M.  COQUELIN. 

IT  is  neither  kind  nor  true  to  say  that  if  the  Paris  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  knew  a  little  about  politics  he 
would  know  a  little  about  everything.  He  would  not  know 
a  little  about  M.  de  Banville's  comedy  of  Gringoire.  The 
piece  is  more  than  twenty  years  old,  it  is  as  familiar  as  any 
modern  drama  to  French  playgoers,  and  it  has  been  acted 
frequently  in  an  English  adaptation,  the  Ballad- Monger. 
M.  Coquelin,  on  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  as  a  new 
kind  of  thrifty  prodigal  son,  chose  to  reappear  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  in  Gringoire.  It  is  a  favourite  part  of  his,  though 
perhaps  his  rendering  of  the  starving  poet  has  more  humour 
and  less  romance  than  M.  de  Banville  intended.  The  Times. 
Correspondent,  solus  contra  mundum,  describes  it  as  "  an 
absurd  piece,"  which  is  about  as  good  criticism  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys's  remarks  on  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  "  It  ex- 
"  hibits  a  gingerbread  Louis  XL,  very  inconsistent  with 
"  the  great  historic  figure  of  the  King,"  but  not  so  inconsis- 
tent, we  think,  with  Philippe  de  Comines,  and  the  other 
contemporary  account  which,  as  the  Correspondent  ought  to 
know,  is  derived  from  Quintus  Scotus,  called  D'Uruard,  a 
version  preserved  in  the  Chronicon  Trotcosiense.  The  Cor- 
respondent, indeed,  spares  us  this  erudition.  He  does  inform 
us  that  Gringoire  was  written  for  M.  Coquelin,  in  which  case 
M.  de  Banville  must  have  been  very  complacent  to  M. 
Coquelin  when  a  lad  of  twenty-two,  for  Gringoire  is  of  1 865. 
A  great  deal  of  water,  and  not  a  little  blood,  has  gone  under 
the  bridges  since  then.  The  Correspondent  ungallantlyadds 
that  Mile.  Reichemberg  "  has  been  a  long  time  playing 
"  the  artless  girl."  As  M.  Lemaitre  says,  this  lady  cannot 
help  it.  At  the  age  of  fifty  she  will  still  believe  that  little 
boys  are  found  under  cabbages,  and  little  girls  under  rose- 
trees.  Nobody  is  so  young,  and  nobody  else  Is  so  innocent, 
as  Mile.  Reichemberg  looks.  The  second  piece  was  the  Dtp  it 
Amoureux,  written  by  Poquelin  for  M.  Coquelin,  with  a 
severe  part,  that  of  a  Duenna,  for  Mme.  Samary,  nee. 
Bejard. 


PORTUGAL  AND  ENGLAND  IN  AFRICA. 

NO  Englishman,  we  trust,  will  be  silly  enough  or  dis- 
courteous enough  to  treat  with  any  want  of  respect  in 
form  the  reply  of  Senhor  Barros  Gomes  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
protest  against  the  decree  creating  the  new  province  of 
Zumbo.    A  man,  even  if  he  is  not  a  Minister,  is  bound  to 
back  his  own  side.    But,  giving  Senhor  Gomes  every  credit 
for  doing  his  duty  as  a  patriot  and  an  official,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  a  weaker  set  of  pleas  to  establish  possession  we 
never  read.    Throughout  Mashonaland    "  these  well-pre- 
"  served  ruins  raise  their  heads,"  says  the  Senhor,  in  refer- 
ence to   one  of  his  witnesses,  the  existence  of  ruined 
fortalices.    Throughout  Senhor  Barros  Gomes's  argument 
certain  claims  raise  their  heads  likewise.  They  are  certainly 
ruins  ;  but  are  they  well  preserved  1  We  confess  that,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  possible  prejudice  on  our  own 
side,  we  cannot  think  so.    The  Portuguese  Minister's  argu- 
ments reduce  themselves  to  about  four  of  any  importance, 
which  are — (1)  Lobengula's  authority  is  not,  or  was  not, 
universally  recognized  throughout  the  district  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  conceded.    (2)  Portugal  has  recently 
made  considerable  exploring  and  other  expeditions  about 
this  district.   (3)  She  has  always  resisted  the  claims  of  other 
nations.  (4)  Her  own  date  back  to  a  cession  of  the  Empire  of 
Monomotapa  in  1630,  itself  the  outcome  and  formalizing  of 
a  series  of  conquests  extending  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   To  the  first  of  these,  it  can  only  be  replied  that  no 
native  chief  we  ever  heard  of  probably  had  what  an  English, 
or  even  a  Portuguese,  lawyer  would  recognize  as  plenary 
authority  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  his  so-called  subjects, 
and  that  this  disqualification   is  quite  certain  to  have 
weighed  as  heavily  on  the  Emperor  of  Monomotapa  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  on  Lobengula  in  the  nineteenth  ; 
to  the  second,  that  it  is  nihil  ad  rem,  Africa  having  been 
traversed  of  late  by  exploring  parties  of  all  kinds  and  nations  ; 
to  the  third,  that  even  proof  that  you  have  always  said  a 
thing  is  yours  is  not  proof  that  it  is  yours.    As  for  the 
Empire  of  Monomotapa,  even  if  we  admit  the  validity  of 
the  cession,  and  forbear  to  lay  too  unkindly  stress  on  the 
almost  confessed  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  Portuguese 
part  to  administer  the  country  or  build  up   the  well- 
preserved  ruins  since,  we  still  have  the  almost  insuperablfe 
difficulty  of  determining  what  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa 
was.    Senhor  Barros  Gomes  has  not  produced  the  very 
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slightest  evidence  of  its  extending  either  from  sea  to  sea  or 
over  the  district  recently  covered  by  the  rival  schemes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  best  historical  atlases,  not  constructed 
or  published  by  Englishmen,  limit  the  ancient  possessions 
and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  to  pretty  much  the  same 
coast  strips  as  are  still  recognized,  and  recognized  with 
considerable  generosity,  as  theirs.  That  travellers,  hunters, 
ivory-dealers,  slave-dealers,  of  their  nation  frequently,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century,  if  not  later, 
made  their  way  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  that  of  Mozam- 
bique, or  vice  versd,  is  exceedingly  probable,  or  rather  quite 
certain  ;  but  this  could  in  no  sense  give  possession. 

The  simple  fact  is,  of  course,  that,  but  for  the  extension 
of  English  enterprise  from  the  Cape  northwards,  for  the 
lodgments  effected  by  the  Germans,  and  for  the  formation 
of  the  Congo  State  (against  which,  by  the  way,  she  brought 
out  precisely  the  same  antiquated  and  invalid  claims), 
Portugal  would  never  have  dreamt  of  making  any  solid  or 
serious  demand  to  be  served  heir  to  the  Emperor  01 
Monomotapa,  with  leave  to  locate  Monomotapa  (which 
unluckily,  as  every  man  of  letters  knows,  had  become 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  itself  a  cant  word  in  one 
European  nation,  at  least,  for  the  land  of  Nowhere)  in 
any  part  of  Africa  which  might  come  handy.  As  to  the 
well-preserved  ruins,  Her  Majesty  might  just  as  well — 
indeed,  considerably  better — lay  claim  to  Syria  and  Arabia 
because  she  is  the  representative  of  Duke  Robert  and 
King  Richard,  and  there  are  a  great  many  ruined  crusading 
castles  from  Edessa  to  J6f.  What  the  result  of  this 
wrangle  will  be  nobody  knows.  But  the  best  result  for  the 
Portuguese  would  be  that  they  should  receive  from  England 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  title  to  as  deep  a  strip  of  the 
coast  land  as  they  can  fairly  claim,  and  should  in  return 
finally  renounce  pretensions  which,  even  if  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  them,  they  have  neither  capital,  nor  energy,  nor 
colonizing  and  commercial  instinct  enough  to  enforce  profit- 
ably for  themselves.  As  for  English  statesmen,  their  duty 
is  simple  and  clear  ;  it  is  to  keep  at  all  costs  a  fair- way  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent  for  English  expansion  northward. 


TITHES. 

WHATEVER  else  the  Government  may  attempt  next 
year  in  the  way  of  legislation,  a  well-considered  and 
resolute  effort  must  be  made  to  pass  a  Tithes  Bill.  It  is 
an  extremely  troublesome  subject  to  deal  with,  no  doubt. 
Hitherto  every  endeavour  to  dispose  of  it  has  ended  in 
failure ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  settling  it  to  the  con- 
tentment of  everybody,  or  even  without  additional  irrita- 
tion to  some.  In  that  respect,  however,  it  is  no  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  other  lively  questions ;  and  as  the  tithe  dis- 
pute now  stands,  it  is  the  disguise  of  so  much  political 
rancour,  the  instrument  of  so  general  a  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
the  occasion  of  so  much  suffering,  that  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  drag  on  any  longer  without  a  determined  effort 
to  settle  it,  regardless  of  votes.  It  is  now  ascertained  (and 
a  meeting  held  this  week  has  shown  it  more  clearly  than 
ever)  that  no  scheme  of  settlement  that  can  be  invented 
will  exclude  offence  to  some  considerable  body  of  persons 
or  other  ;  and  therefore  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  frame  and 
force  a  plan  which,  in  the  first  place,  shall  be  most  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  common  justice,  and,  in  the  next,  shall 
content  the  greater  number  of  those  to  whom  justice  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  Government  view  of  the  matter. 
No  exhortation  need  be  addressed  to  that  quarter ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  even  since  we  last  wrote  on 
the  subject — which  is  no  longer  than  seven  days  ago — the 
prospect  of  success  for  a  reasonable  Tithes  Bill  has  brightened 
considerably.  It  is  not  only  in  Wales  that  the  trouble 
works,  and  not  only  in  Wales  that  the  poorer  clergy  have 
suffered  extreme  privations  through  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting tithe.  In  England  they  have  suffered  too,  and 
that  in  a  measure  which  the  general  public  has  little  notion 
of,  though  much  of  their  well- concealed  misery  has  been 
dragged  to  light  in  the  clerical  journals.  But  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  tithe  has  not  been  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Eor  by  far  the  most  part  at  any  rate,  the  English  clergy 
have  simply  fallen  under  the  common  misfortune  that 
has  impoverished  landowners  and  ruined  farmers — the 
misfortune  of  a  long  period  of  "  low  prices."  If  many 
an  English  parson  has  been  brought  to  the  deepest 
distress  through  the  non-payment  of  tithe,  it  is  not  so 


much  because  of  unwillingness  to  pay,  but  sheer  inability. 
In  Wales  the  whole  condition  of  things  has  been  entirely 
different.  Though  the  farmers  of  that  country  have  had 
some  bad  years  too,  "  agricultural  depression  "  has  weighed 
upon  them  far  less  than  on  the  English  farmers — who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  neither  so  managing  nor  so  thrifty. 
It  may  be  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Welshmen,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  better  off ;  but  it  is  not  to  their  credit 
that,  being  better  off,  they  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  withholding  tithe  in  a  violent,  lawless,  and  signally 
cruel  way.  At  this  moment  the  excuse  of  inability  has 
quite  disappeared  with  a  general  revival  of  prosperity  ;  but 
the  Welsh  farmers  still  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  still  keep 
that  part  of  their  rent  called  tithe  in  their  pockets,  and  so 
bring  out  into  clearer  light  the  more  effective  motives  of 
refusal.  Things  must  go  by  their  right  names ;  and  there- 
fore these  motives  must  be  described  as  excess  of  thrift, 
(otherwise  greed),  and  Nonconformist  hostility  passing  into 
rancour  under  the  ferments  of  political  hate.  The  first  of 
the  two  motives  works  out  in  practice  as  robbery  :  robbery 
with  violence  when  legal  process  of  remedy  is  resisted. 
This,  when  organized,  and  when  inflamed  by  the  second 
motive,  becomes  a  common  danger.  It  becomes  yet  more 
of  a  danger  when  leaders  of  Opposition  and  other  authori- 
tative political  persons  lend  it  their  favour ;  and  so  it 
is  that  the  tithe  conspiracy  in  Wales  is  so  eminently 
conspicuous,  imperatively  calling  for  treatment  not  less 
courageous  than  discreet. 

We  may  hope  with  considerable  confidence  that  this  it  is 
to  have.    Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  it  seemed  to  have  increased  very  sensibly.    The  con- 
clusion of  nearly  all  impartial  persons  who  have  studied 
the  matter  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  taking 
the  collection  of  tithe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and 
ordering  its  direct  payment   by  the  landlord  instead  of 
by  the  tenant-farmer.     Lord  Selborne's  volunteer  com- 
mittee--as  competent  a  body  of  men  as  could  well  be  brought 
together — takes  that  view.    The  temporary  and  incomplete 
measure  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year  was  opposed  from  the  Government  benches,  by  and 
on  behalf  of  tenant-farmers,  because  this  solution  was  not 
embodied  in  it.    Now  it  is  understood  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  its  proposed  new  measure.  Upon 
all  this  a  conference  of  landowners  was  held   at  Rhyl 
to  consider  the  question  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  it 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Times,  that  the  meeting  had  revealed  a  lamentably  ob- 
structive spirit.    The  landlords,  it  was  said,  had  shown  a 
violent  indisposition  to  accept  the  business  of  collecting  the 
tithe.    When  a  resolution  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  passing  of  an  Act  dealing  with  the  tithe  question  in  a 
"  comprehensive  spirit  is  most  urgent,"  it  came  out  that 
"  only  on  one  point  was  there  complete  unanimity  of  opinion 
"  — namely,  that  a  Tithe  Bill  which  laid  the  burden  of  collec- 
"  tion  on  the  Welsh  landowners  was  an  impossibility."  The 
chairman,  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  was  reported  to  have  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  clergy  "  which  was  continued  for 
"  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings  " ;  and  in  the  end  the 
landlords  carried  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  particular 
requirement  of  Wales  was  not  a  Tithe  Bill  but  a  Church 
Discipline  Act  I  When  this  account  of  the  meeting  appeared 
in  the  Welsh  newspapers  it  excited  a  furious  commotion 
amongst  the  clergy  ;  when  it  was  reproduced  in  the  Times 
by  one  who  was  present  at  the  Conference,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  the  commotion  was  increased ; 
nobody  doubting  that  in  Wales  at  any  rate  Conservative 
landlords  were  in  full  revolt  against  what  is  universally 
taken  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Government 
Bill.    Little  by  little,  however,  we  have  since  learnt  that 
these  reports  of  the  Conference  proceedings  were  singularly 
erroneous.     The   Correspondent's  statements  have  been 
contradicted  all  round.    He  referred  to  Mr.  P.  Pennant 
as   amongst  the  selfish   and  obstructive.     This  gentle- 
man declares  his  astonishment  at  the  Times  romance ; 
averring  more  particularly  that,  "  with  two  exceptions, 
"  1    believe   the  whole   Conference   was   unanimous  in 
"  the  opinion  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  should  be  paid 
"  directly  by  the  owner."    Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  expresses  an  equal  amazement. 
To  the  best  of  his  recollection,  "  only  one  speaker  said  he 
"  thought  that  transferring  the  onus  from  tenant  to  landlord 
"  might  cause  friction  between  them."    Sir  Richard  has 
not  set  his  face  against  the  transference,  and,  indeed,  has 
himself  offered  to  relet  farms  to  present  tenants  on  the 
understanding  that  he  paid  the  tithe.    Neither  did  he  na'ie 
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an  onslaught  against  the  Church,  or  the  clergy  generally  ; 
though  it  seems  that  he  did  point  to  cases  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  disgraced  by  particular  irregularity  and 
neglect,  and  he  wishes  there  were  speedier  and  simpler 
means  of  purging  out  the  offenders.  To  this  all  good 
Churchmen,  and  all  good  men  of  every  denomination,  will 
say  Amen ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  two  or  three  mischievous  persons — 
if  indeed  there  was  more  than  one — chose,  for  purposes  best 
known  to  themselves  (and  not  likely  to  go  further)  to  put 
about  a  scandalously  incorrect  account  of  what  passed  at 
the  Rhyl  Conference.  It  was  unfortunately  accepted  as 
accurate  ;  and  for  a  while  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  Welsh 
landlords  deserved  the  reproach  that  was  levelled  at  them 
from  every  parsonage  in  the  Principality.  Evidently  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  to  put  the  mildest  explanation  on  the  reports 
of  "  Our  Welsh  Correspondent "  ;  and  the  mistake  being 
cleared  up,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  squire  and 
parson  should  proceed  in  this  and  other  matters  upon  a  more 
friendly  footing  even  than  before.  What  may  have  been 
intended  by  those  who  raised  the  storm,  or  whether  they 
meant  anything  more  than  to  be  busy,  we  are  still  left  to 
guess.  But  the  storm  will  clear  the  air — has  cleared  the 
air ;  and,  whereas  it  did  seem  likely  enough  while  it  was 
raging  that  the  Welsh  landowners  had  gone  astray,  misled 
by  extremely  false  notions  of  self-interest,  now  we  have  a 
pretty  full  assurance  that  the  only  safe  means  of  relieving 
Wales  from  a  great  torment  and  a  gross  scandal  will  not 
be  opposed  by  them. 


PROCESSES  IN  BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 

THKRE  is  no  doubt  that  artists,  or  at  least  many  artists, 
prefer  "  processes  "  to  engravings  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
illustration  of  books.  Their  motive  is  obvious.  A  wood- 
engraver  necessarily  fails  to  reach  absolute  exactness ;  he 
"  cuts  away  "  something  delicate,  and  the  artist  is  annoyed. 
His  work  is  no  longer  his  own.  For  this  the  remedy  exists. 
Draw  for  the  wood  as  the  wood  should  be  drawn  for,  in  a 
strong  and  simple  style.  This  was  the  manner  of  Durer, 
and  we  are  daring  enough  to  prefer  Dlrer's  manner  to  that 
of  the  modern  book- illustrators.  If  it  is  desired  to  draw  in 
a  different  way,  though  we  still  prefer  the  best  woodcutting 
to  process  work,  wood  becomes  no  longer  the  proper  mate- 
rial. It  can  produce  work  as  delicate  as  Mr.  Wjiymper's 
copy  of  Robert  Wilson's  contemporary  drawing  of  John 
Br.NYAN  (in  Dr.  Brown's  Biography) ;  but  wood-engraving  is 
not  encouraged  to  reach  these  heights.  It  is  being  killed  by 
processes.  The  artist  rejoices ;  for  here,  by  dint  of  photo- 
graphy, he  has  what  he  thinks  an  exact  reproduction  of 
his  design.  We  are  not  so  unkind  as  to  agree  with  him. 
He  ought  to  know ;  it  seems  absurd  for  the  amateur  to 
offer  a  contrary  opinion,  yet  we  are  surprised  to  find  artists 
so  easily  contented.  If  they  draw  in  pen  and  ink,  they 
have  less  reason  to  grumble  than  if  they  use  washes. 
Thus,  in  Mr.  Abbey's  designs  for  She  Sloops  to  Conquer, 
the  drawings  are,  undeniably,  reproduced  with  great  accu- 
racy and  effect.  We  may  think  that  the  copies  have  a 
scratchiness  absent  in  the  originals — that  is  matter  of 
opinion.  But  a  book  like  that  is  extremely  expensive.  The 
very  best  paper,  the  most  careful  printing,  are  needed. 
It  is  when  processing  of  pen  and  ink  is  "  democratic," 
is  executed  on  cheap  paper,  that  the  results  are 
less  enjoyable.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  on  cheap  paper 
woodcuts  would  print  no  better ;  and  this  may  be  true. 
The  real  difficulty  arises  when  washes  are  used.  The  artist 
makes  his  drawing  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  pro- 
cessed reproduction.  Consequently  "  passages,"  which  may 
be  all  very  well  in  the  original  drawing,  come  out  in  the 
printed  book  as  distressing  amorphous  blotches  of  black. 
Open  any  book  illustrated  in  this  wise,  and  the  odds  are 
that  you  are  confronted  with  the  crude  and  shapeless 
"  blotesque."  For  example,  on  the  first  page  of  a  new 
story  we  find  a  small  boy  gazing  through  a  gate,  on  which 
a  beast  of  stone  —  probably  a  lion — is  frowning.  Behind 
this  animal  the  shade  is  indicated  by  lumps  of  ragged  black, 
with  about  as  much  gradation  as  that  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  boots.  On  the  frontispiece  an  elderly  man  in 
shirtsleeves  is  kissing  a  girl  under  a  tree.  Behind  her  is  a 
shell  full  of  ink  exploding.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  black  cuttle- 
fish, which,  unlike  the  mailed  turtle,  "  claps  her  broad  wings 
"  and  claims  the  equal  skies."  There  is  no  form,  nothing  but 
splashes  of  black,  in  this  shade.  We  are  not  blaming  the  artist 
whose  drawing,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been  very 


effective  ;  but  these  are  the  results  which  the  process  gives. 
Again,  there  is  a  most  distressing  plaid-like  texture  in  this 
kind  of  work,  a  texture  uniform  in  the  spacing  of  its 
chequers,  and  only  gradated  in  depth  of  darkness.  We 
find  in  books  masses  of  what,  we  presume,  is  foliage,  tinted 
exactly  as  black  as  a  well-polished  boot.  Defects  like  this 
occur  even  in  such  French  work  as  the  illustrations  to  M. 
Pierre  Loti's  Madame  Chrysanthemc,  though  not  to  such 
a  distressing  extent.  And  the  problem  arises  How  is  it 
possible  for  the  artists  to  regard  such  ill-distributed  masses 
of  blotch  and  such  dismal  plaid  textures  as  representative 
of  their  own  drawings  1  They  seem  to  be  well  pleased; 
and,  if  the  public  is  also  pleased,  while  nobody  but  the  dis- 
consolate amateur  is  vexed  beyond  his  patience,  there  is 
plainly  not  much  use  in  protesting.  A  child  with  hair  left 
in  white,  with  a  dark  shepherd  tartan  face,  and  two  black 
currants  for  eyes,  may  be  an  agreeable  object  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  unless  publishers 
will  take  pity  on  the  remnant  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  Processes,  and  will  publish  a  small 
edition  of  any  readable  book  without  any  illustrations  at 
all.  When  the  outline  of  a  woman's  arm  is  presented  as  a 
black,  thick,  woolly,  smudged,  irregular  line  on  one  side, 
dwindling  into  unoutlined  plaid  pattern  on  the  other,  the 
interest  in  the  heroine  who  owns  the  arm  evaporates.  It 
is  not  fair  on  the  heroine  !  Possibly  the  "  process  "  may 
be  improved ;  perhaps  it  is  only  in  its  infancy  ;  at  present 
it  often  reduces  designs,  whatever  their  actual  merit,  to 
the  very  decrepitude  of  art-.  Possibly  methods  which  are 
legitimate  enough  in  brushwork  must  necessarily  become 
hideous  deformities  when  reduced  and  photographed  through 
some  kind  of  fine  network.  But,  whatever  guesses  we  may 
make,  and  however  processes  may  be  improved,  nothing  will 
explain  how  artists  come  to  be  satisfied  at  present  with  such 
deplorable  caricatures  of  their  own  performances.  Art  and 
machinery,  we  think,  are  necessarily  antagonistic — at  least, 
as  a  rule—  and  when  processes  have  killed  engraving,  per- 
haps the  world  will  awake  to  lament  a  lost  art,  and  to 
censure  fallacious  mechanical  reproductions.  Meanwhile, 
we  presume,  engravers  are  starving — a  pleasant,  economical 
makeweight  to  the  delights  of  shapeless  blots  of  black  and 
specimens  of  plaid  pattern.  Compare  any  processed  book 
with  Walker's  initial  letters  to  Philip,  with  Lawless's,  or 
Mr.  Sandys's,  or  Mr.  Tenniel's  drawings,  in  the  old  Once  a 
Week,  and  the  decline  will  seem,  not  fall,  but  catastrophe. 
Meanwhile  we  are  not  criticizing  the  merits  of  the  artists' 
original  designs,  but  merely  the  way  in  which  "  processes  " 
libel  and  caricature  them. 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  TRADES-UNIONS. 

THE  prospect  of  the  threatened  strike  among  the 
gas-workers  has  materially  improved  during  the  week. 
It  appears  much  more  likely  than  it  did  that  this 
most  deliberate  and  unjustifiable  strike  will  be  beaten, 
and  well  beaten,  and  quickly  beaten — which  will  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  community  at  large,  in  the  first 
place,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  body  of  workmen  them- 
selves. Nothing  in  the  considerable  mass  of  talk  and 
writing  on  this  subject  which  has  appeared  since  we  gave 
our  opinion  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Trades- Union  Committees 
last  week  has  been  of  a  nature  to  modify  the  view  we  then 
expressed  ;  but  it  does  look  as  if  the  reaction  we  foresaw  to 
be  inevitable  is  coming  rather  sooner  than  had  appeared 
likely.  It  is  at  least  very  probable  that  certain  elementary 
facts  are  making  their  way  steadily  into  general  compre- 
hension. One  of  them  is  that  the  Trades-Union  Com- 
mittees are  fighting  for  their  own  hand  exclusively,  and 
that  by  means  of  misrepresentation,  personalities,  vulgar 
|  swagger,  and  intimidation.  The  decidedly  riotous  pro- 
'  ceedings  at  Peckham  Rye  last  Sunday  have  done  some- 
thing to  spread  that  truth.  Friends  of  the  people 
who  knock  down  and  brutally  kick  "  respectable-looking 
"  elderly  workmen  "  for  saying  that  a  certain  sum  is  not 
bad  pay  have  put  their  blackguardism  beyond  dispute. 
When  further  it  appears  that  2%d.  a  ton  amounts  to  three 
or  four  pounds  a  week,  it  becomes  equally  clear  that  there 
is  no  shadow  of  right  to  public  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
coal- workers.  They,  at  least,  are  not  in  the  position  of  the 
dockers.  The  discovery  that  the  Oas- Workers  Union  was  say- 
ing the  thing  that  is  not  when  it  said  that  the  thousand  work- 
men who  accepted  the  South  Metropolitan  Company's  terms 
afterwards  repented  of  the  acceptance,  and  that  the  Coal- 
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Porters  were  also  inaccurate  when  they  asserted  that  all  the 
employers  in  their  trade  had  accepted  the  terms  demanded  in 
the  meetingof  last  August,has  done  something  to  "enlighten 
"  the  public  conscience."  Another  fact  has  involuntarily 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  the  course 
of  his  exercitations  on  behalf  of  the  strikers  at  Silvertown. 
It  is  this — that  highly-strungemotional persons  of  loquacious 
piety  hold  that  their  services  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
(considered  at  a  comfortable  distance,  as  an  excuse  for  raising 
subscriptions  and  as  raw  material  for  rhetoric)  entitle  them 
to  dispense  with  all  regard  for  accuracy,  charity,  and  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  individual  employers.  A  third  fact, 
of  even  more  importance  than  these  two,  has  been  demon- 
strated at  Silvertown  and  at  Manchester.  It  is  that  the 
brag  countenance  of  Trades-Union  Committees  is  apt  to 
grow  very  long  when  they  are  faced  with  a  little  courage. 
They  soon  begin  to  whine,  as  the  Manchester  Committee  are 
doing,  over  the  hardness  of  heart  of  ratepayers  who  will  not 
help  them  to  bully  the  Town  Council.  Finally,  the  most  im- 
portant fact  of  all  has  been  well  rubbed  into  the  public 
by  the  insolent  bullying  of  Messrs.  Mark  Hutchins  and  his 
brother  "  executives."  It  is  that  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
Londoners  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  fussy  wire- 
pullers, if  the  Gas-Workers  and  the  Coal- Porters  Union 
have  their  way.  Therefore,  being  enlightened  in  its  con- 
science, shocked  in  its  morality,  spirited  up  in  its  courage,  and 
scared  for  its  comfort,  the  public  may  possibly  stiffen  its 
backbone,  and  give  the  "  executives  "  a  lesson. 

The  first  results  of  this  improvement  in  general  tone  in 
London  are  the  revival  of  common  sense  in  Scotland  Yard 
and  the  revival  of  courage  among  the   workmen.  The 
authorities  at  the  head  of  the  police  do  really  seem  since 
Monday   to   have   gone   back   to   the  old   theory  that 
the  duty  of  the   force  is  to   protect  all  men  and  not 
only  those  whose  votes  may  turn  out  to  be  useful  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  to  prevent  riot,  not  to  wait  for  it. 
Somebody,  or  something,  has  made  them  understand  that 
the  Committee,  which  has  got  some  thousands  of  men  under 
its  control  so  completely  that  it  can  make  them,  though 
working  at  widely  separate  places,  "  down  tools  "  at  the  word 
of  command,  when  the  downing  of  tools  is  illegal,  requires 
watching  when  it  is  engaged  in  forcing  on  a  strike  and  is 
using  threatening  language.    The  measures  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  Dock  Companies,  and  the 
men  they  did  contrive  to  secure,  have  been  taken  to  protect 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.    Police  have  been 
sent  to  protect  their  works  inside  and  out.    It  may  be  that 
the  force  will  not  be  needed,  for  the  strike  leaders  have 
arranged  with  the  managers  that  the  outgoing  men  shall 
evacuate  the  works  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  contact 
with  those  who  are  coming  to  take  their  places.    In  this  the 
Union  Committee  has  shown  a  commendable  spirit — the 
only  pit}"  is  that  the  display  should  have  been  delayed 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  police.    More  hopeful  even  than 
the  rather  tardy  awakening  of  Scotland  Yard  is  the  manifest 
revolt  of  a  large  portion  of  the   workmen  against  the 
dictation  of  the  Committees.     The   thousand   who  had 
agreed  to  the  Company's  favourable  terms  have  stood  by 
their  contract,  and  it  is  now  known  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  replacing  those  who  have  been  called  out 
by  the  Union.    The  Company  has  easily  secured  as  many 
men  as  it  wants.     At  Woolwich,  too,    the  gas-workers 
who  had  gone  out  on  strike  have  found  their  places  filled 
up  with  ease.    It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  men  willing  to 
work  are  protected,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing 
gas-workers,  even  without  having  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  lending  soldiers  to  the  Companies,  which  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  done,  for  many  reasons.    There  is,  in 
fact,  no  strike  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A 
certain  number  of  gas-workers  have  left  their  employment, 
and  have  been  replaced  by  others ;  but  that  is  not  a  strike. 
What  there  might  have  been,  what  there  may  be  yet  if  the 
police  or  the  Company  lose  their  nerve,  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  certain  wirepullers,  supported  by  a  misled  mob, 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  employers  and  workmen 
alike.    That  is  quite  another  thing.    It  is  simply  an  abuse 
of  power  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  suppress.  It 
is  not  the  less  its  duty  because  the  attack  is  directed  against 
a  private  Company,  and  not  against  the  Corporation,  as  is 
the  case  at  Manchester.    The  firmness  of  the  employers, 
the  men  who  support  them,  and  the  police  has  its  natural 
counterpart  in  the  obvious  confusion  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Union.     The  refusal  of  Mr.  Hutchins  and  his 
fellovv-committeemen  to  allow   their   particular   fight  to 
be  managed  by  outsiders,  for  their  own  honour  and  glory, 


is  something  more  than  an  example  of  the  unwillingness  of 
British  working-men  to  follow  leaders  of  their  own  class. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  desire  of  working-men  leaders  to  keep 
whatever  honour  and  glory  may  be  obtainable  to  themselves. 
Also  it  is  a  sign  of  the  little  belief  they  have  in  the  honesty 
one  of  another.  Messrs.  Burns,  Mann,  and  Tillett  must 
find  a  disagreeable  difference  between  the  rather  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  Lokd  Mayor  and  the  conciliatory  gentlemen 
at  the  Mansion  House  and  the  rude  language  of  their 
brother  sons  of  toil.  Nor  will  the  gas-workers  in  all  pro- 
bability benefit  [much  by  the  help  of  the  coal-porters. 
This  body  of  workmen  has  just  made  a  good  arrangement 
for  itself,  and,  though  it  may  brag  about  what  it  will  do  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  we  shall  wait  to  see 
what  comes  of  the  bragging  before  deciding  that  it  is  to 
be  anything  serious.  The  leaders  of  the  coal-porters  and 
their  allies  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  facts.  They  know 
that  the  burden  of  a  strike  would  fall  first  and  heaviest  on 
their  own  class,  which  is  far  more  dependent  on  gas  and 
the  power  of  obtaining  coal  in  small  quantities  than  any 
other.  For  that  reason  alone  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  general  obedience.  The  lightermen,  too,  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  they  have  struck  often  enough,  and  would 
risk  too  much  by  striking  again. 

It  is  thought  right,  we  see,  to  talk  of  this  dispute  as  a 
disaster,  and  to  lament  that  extreme  measures  were  not 
avoided.  This  language  is  more  creditable  to  the  heart 
than  the  head  of  the  persons  who  use  it.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  better  if  all  mankind  were  wise  and  temperate ; 
but  they  are  not.  Too  often,  as  every  copybook  knows, 
they  do  not  do  the  right  thing  till  they  are  driven  to  it  by 
disagreeable  experience.  The  trades-unions  are  distinctly 
in  want  of  a  lesson  as  to  the  road  they  should  take,  and 
this  is  as  good  a  time  to  give  them  one  as  another.  There- 
fore, we  think  that  the  challenge  they  have  issued  should 
be  accepted,  and  the  fight  fought  out.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
as  Lord  Monkswell  (who  seems  candidly  surprised  that  a 
trades-union  can  be  unreasonable)  has  pointed  out,  that 
these  bodies  have  helped  by  their  interference  to  convince 
employers  that  it  will  be  for  their  own  interest  to  treat 
their  workmen  handsomely.  If  the  unions  had  not 
threatened  to  become  tyrannical,  the  employers  might  not 
have  come  to  see  that  they  would  gain  by  standing  to  their 
workmen  on  more  humane  relations  than  the  mere  exchange 
of  wages  for  work.  This  may  be  counted  to  them  for 
righteousness ;  but  now  that  the  lesson  has  been  taught  and 
learnt,  now  that  employers  are  beginning  to  offer  fixed 
engagements,  and  a  share  of  profits  for  prolonged  service 
and  good  work,  the  unions  are  not  to  be  excused  if  they 
attempt  to  prevent  men  from  obtaining  the  boon  simply 
because  it  may  diminish,  or  even  remove,  the  need  for  their 
own  organization.  That  would  be  a  piece  of  noxious 
tyranny,  and  should  be  fought  with  every  legitimate 
weapon. 


PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

TN  connexion  with  the  chance  which  has  thrown  into 
_L  the  hands  of  the  Whitworth  Trustees  something  like 
150,000?.  to  expend  on  the  foundation  and  arrangement  of 
an  Art  Gallery  for  Manchester,  a  pamphlet  has  been  issued 
by  "  A  Manchester  Man"  (Cornish:  Manchester),  which  is 
very  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
both  in  that  city  and  elsewhere.  The  dangers  of  such  a 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  may  be  said  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  be  almost  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  no 
wealth  at  all.  And  as  the  fashion  of  such  benefactions  (call 
them  ransom  or  what  you  will)  appears  to  have  set  in,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  some  general  idea  of  what  is  best 
to  be  done  with  them  should  set  in  likewise.  "  A  Man- 
"  Chester  Man  "  by  surveying  what  has  been  done,  and 
giving  some  hints  as  to  what  should  be  done,  has  done 
«ood  service  to  a  cause  which  almost  all  men  of  brains 
and  cultivation,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  on 
politics,  religion,  education,  social  progress,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  must  have  at  heart.  Whatever  is  disputably 
good,  it  is  indisputably  good  that  there  should  be  within 
immediate  reach  of  every  dweller  in  an  almost  necessarily 
unlovely  manufacturing* town,  and  within  not  very  distant 
reach  of  every  dweller  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  collection  of 
beautiful  things.  In  such  a  collection  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  hardly  any  possible  evil.  You  may  look  too  much 
on  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  no  doubt,  and  you  may  "  turn." 
as  Mr.  Browning  says,  "  to  yonder  girl  that  fords  the 
"  burn,"  with  results  distressing  to  the  moralist.    It  is 
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said  that  yon  may  read  too  much,  which,  though  we  should 
be  slow  to  believe  it,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  as  possible. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  proved  case  of  any  one 
going  to  the  dogs  from  too  much  frequenting  of  galleries. 
The  "  Manchester  Man  "  sketches  pleasantly  enough  the 
various  stages  of  museums — theodds-and-endsstage,  the  stage 
of  an  imposing  building,  Gothic,  Palladian,  or  what  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  constructed  with  a  view  to  anything  but 
the  contemplation  of  its  contents — and  the  more  ambitious 
stage  of  recent  times,  when  a  generous  emulation  has 
tempted  some  local  persons  to  buy  at  fancy  prices  examples 
of  contemporary  or  other  art  which  happened  to  be  fashion- 
able or  to  appeal  to  their  own  tastes.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  decides  that  all  ought  to  depend,  and  that  all  does 
depend,  on  the  director,  or  that  (with  some  well-deserved 
praise  to  Cambridge)  he  selects  Dublin  as  the  type  of  the 
happy  museum  which  has  got  the  right  director.  That 
Mr.  Henry  Doyle  should  be  taken  and  cut  up  into  little 
stars  for  the  benefit  of  all  places  requiring  such  persons  is 
a  truth  now  perfectly  well  known  among  all  persons  who 
possess  connaissance  de  cause.  But  it  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  so  generally  realized  that  the  essence  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
success  lies  in  the  fact  that,  small  as  his  resources  are,  he 
has  been  allowed  his  own  way,  and  has  been  permitted 
to  buy  when  he  likes  and  to  save  when  he  likes.  A 
large  sum  of  money  at  command,  with  generous  local 
patrons  of  art  anxious  to  fill  the  gallery  and  earn  them- 
selves a  name,  does  not,  we  fear,  suggest  a  similar  success 
as  immediately  probable.  But  the  "  Manchester  Man " 
(whose  only  fault  is  that  he  quotes  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson 
too  much)  points  out  ways  in  which  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  while  waiting  for  good  hap  at  auctions.  And  we 
should  add  ourselves  to  what  he  says  that  still  more 
may  be  done  by  cultivating  the  unfashionable.  The  great 
difference  between  a  committee  of  amateurs  and  a  director 
who  knows  what  he  is  about  (unless  he  is  also  a  man  with 
a  mania)  is  that  the  first  are  almost  certain  to  go  in  for 
fashion  and  the  second  is  not.  And,  immense  as  has  been 
the  dead-lift  in  prices  of  works  of  art  during  the  last  gene- 
ration, every  student  of  picture  sales  knows  that  fashion  has 
still  very  much  to  do  with  it.  To  every  buyer  for  a  museum 
of  limited,  or  even  of  large,  resources  which  comes  late  into 
the  field  the  two  golden  words  are  "  Bide  your  time"  and 
"  Buy  what  other  people  are  not  buying."  That  is  what  a 
local  committee  can,  in  most  cases,  be  very  hardly  induced 
to  do.  Meanwhile  galleries  of  really  intelligent  structure 
and  arrangement  can  be  got  ready,  series  of  casts  and 
photographs  and  photogravures  can  be  arranged,  all  manner 
of  infinitely  useful  but  exceedingly  inexpensive  work  can 
be  done.  The  process  may  net  be  exciting,  like  the  giving 
of  big  commissions  and  the  drawing  of  big  cheques.  The 
selection  of  the  director  (though  there  are  now  far  more 
competent  men  at  disposal  than  there  were  not  long  ago) 
may  not  be  easy.  But  by  taking  this  course  many  pro- 
vincial towns  besides  Manchester  may  hope,  though  perhaps 
not  on  so  great  a  scale,  soon  to  have  a  chance  of  laying 
something  like  a  solid  foundation  on  which  a  more  and 
more  useful  superstructure  can  be  gradually  built.  By 
taking  the  other  plan  an  excellent  way  of  achieving  "  follies  " 
is  afforded.  The  gallery  "folly"  may  be  briefly  described. 
At  the  beginning  it  costs  some  thousands,  and  is  admiringly 
described  in  all  sorts  of  paragraphs  and  articles  ;  but  the 
latter  end  thereof  sometimes  ought  to  be  a  curtain  tightly 
drawn,  and  is  too  often  astonishment,  if  not  hissing. 


THE  FRENCH  DEPUTIES. 

THE  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  clearing  the  way 
for  whatever  work  it  may  do  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days by  preliminary  labours  of  a  kind  fortunately  unknown 
to  the  English  Parliaments  of  this  generation.  It  has  been 
deciding  on  contesting  elections,  and  has  been  discharging 
this  duty  much  as  the  House  of  Commons  did  in  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  our  readers  know  to  be 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  has  been  giving  its  decisions 
with  a  strict  regard  to  politics  and  no  regard  whatever  to 
evidence.  The  rule  it  follows  is  quite  intelligible,  and  was, 
in  fact,  our  own  in  days  before  the  House  of  Commons 
wisely  handed  a  kind  of  work  it  habitually  did  with  gross 
partiality  over  to  the  judges.  The  majority  of  the  Chamber 
is  Republican  (for  which,  merely  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
read  Whig),  and  the  rule  of  its  conduct  imposes  itself  at 
once.  When  the  member  whose  election  is  disputed  is 
a   Republican    (Whig),  he  is  uniformly  declared  duly 


returned,  even  if  his  majority  is  only  of  ten  votes. 
When  he  is  reactionary  (read  Tory),  his  election  is 
found  to  have  been  vitiated  in  some  way  or  another,  even 
though  he  had  a  majority  of  a  thousand.  A  pretext,  of 
course,  must  be  found,  and  accordingly  one  is  forthcoming. 
It  is  the  intervention  of  the  clergy.  Whenever  a  cure  can 
be  shown  to  have  even  hinted  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  return  of  the  Conservative  it  is  enough.  The 
election  is  at  once  declared  void,  and  it  is  seldom  difficult  to 
find  that  the  cures  were  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  Chamber  has  no  objection  to  the  intervention  of  the 
clergy  in  elections,  provided  it  is  made  on  the  right  side.  It 
loudly  applauded  the  Republican  clergy  in  Corsica,  who 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  the  return  of  M.  Arene.  It 
then  proceeded  to  unseat  a  Corsican  reactionary  returned 
by  a  neighbouring  constituency  because  some  of  the  clergy 
of  his  district,  who  were  not  Republicans,  did  for  him  what 
had  just  been  declared  to  be  admirable  when  done  for 
M.  Arene.  There  is  certainly  one  respect  in  which  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  to-day  copies  the  English 
Parliaments  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  striking  fidelity, 
and  even  betters  their  instruction. 

The  decision  the  Chamber  would  give  on  the  return  of 
General  Boulanger  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  was  un- 
deniable that  the  votes  given  for  him  were  thrown  away. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  is  now,  under 
sentence  by  a  Court  which  may  have  been  formed  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  but  was  unquestionably  duly  constituted. 
He  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  and  de- 
privation of  civil  rights.  Therefore  he  could  not  be  a  can- 
didate, and  was  thus,  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact,  in  much 
the  same  position  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  who  calls 
himself  O'Donovan  Rossa,  when  he  too  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Whether,  if  he  was  not  elected,  his 
opponent,  M.  Joffrin,  was,  seemed  not  equally  clear.  But, 
as  M.  Joffrin  received  the  necessary  proportion  of  votes, 
the  Chamber  took  a  strictly  legal  course  in  declaring  him 
duly  returned.  The  debate  to  which  the  vote  gave  rise  did 
not  even  profess  to  deal  with  it  as  a  legal  question.  On 
both  sides  what  was  argued  was,  not  the  technical  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  voting,  but  the  virtues  of  Boulangism 
and  the  sins  of  the  Parliamentary  Republic.  If  it  appears 
excessive  to  say  that  there  was  argument  in  the  case,  then 
let  it  be  put  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  assertion  and 
counter-assertion.  The  scene  in  the  Chamber,  which  for 
the  rest  fell  below  expectation,  could  not  alter  the 
General's  position,  or  leave  him  less  free  to  deliver 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  on  Boulangism  in  the 
United  States.  M.  Clejienceau's  opposition  to  the  return 
of  M.  Joffrin  is  only  one  more  proof  of  how  little  the 
Radical  leaders  can  sometimes  love  one  another.  The  spirit 
which  the  Chamber  has  displayed  throughout  its  examina- 
tion of  the  returns  promises  well  for  Boulangism.  It  has 
been  made  very  clear  that  the  Radicals,  though  diminished 
in  numbers,  are  still  as  much  as  ever  masters  of  the  Oppor- 
tunists. All  the  promised  moderation  and  fairness  towards 
the  Conservatives  disappeared  as  the  majority  warmed  to 
its  work.  Every  pretence  of  conciliation  was  given  up,  and 
those  Conservatives  who  had  shown  themselves  willing  to 
co-operate  with  a  Moderate  R-epublican  Ministry  have  been 
rudely  assured  that  no  compromise  is  possible.  The  old 
rabid  hatred  of  the  clergy  has  broken  out  as  strongly  as 
ever.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  new  Chamber  is  much 
what  the  old  was,  and  may  be  expected  to  behave  as  it  did. 
The  discovery  causes  us  no  surprise.  When  the  Chambers 
meet  we  expect  to  see  the  old  dreary  round  of  unstable 
Ministries,  angry  wrangling,  and  financial  mismanagement 
begin  again,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  our  ex- 
pectation is  not  fulfilled. 


SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTOX'S  SPEECH. 

THE  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  opportunity  offered  them  of  bene- 
fiting by  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  their  President. 
It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  such  as  draw  and  paint, 
that  though  they  do  not  always  know  how  to  do  these 
things,  they  never  know  anything  else.  Sir  Frederick 
Leiohton  is  a  standing  answer  to  this  unmannerly  jape  ;  for 
not  only  does  he  know  how  to  paint  and  draw,  but  he 
knows  nearly  everything  else.  Spanish  history  is  not  a 
subject  frequently  studied  in  this  country,  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy  is  not  officially  bound  to  know 
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anything  about  it  at  all.  Yet  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  before 
coming  to  Spanish  art,  which  may  be  said  to  be  his  own  field, 
exhausted  the  philosophy  of  Spanish  history.  He  sent  his 
students  away  with  clear  ideas  as  to  the  exact  share 
Celtiberians,  Iberians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Visigoths, 
Franks,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  several  other  peoples  had  in 
forming  the  Spaniard.  Only  want  of  space  can  have  pre- 
vented him  from  discussing  the  curious  questions  connected 
with  the  Alan  settlement  in  Galicia,  the  influence  of  the 
Jew,  or  the  precise  share  of  the  gipsy  in  the  formation  of 
the  Spanish  people.  He  was  so  accurate  that  he  carefully 
called  Zurbaran  an  Estremeno.  We  hope  he  did  not 
puzzle  his  attentive  hearers,  and  we  admire  the  accuracy 
of  the  reporters,  who  were  not  a  bit  bothered  by  the 
President's  tildes,  or  by  the  "  cs,"  "js,"  and  "zs,"  which 
he,  no  doubt,  pronounced  with  unsparing  precision.  The 
President  has  even  read  Quevedo,  and  quotes  him  as  if  it 
was  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Frederick  Leigiiton 
spent  so  much  time  over  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  race 
before  he  came  to  Spanish  art,  and  the  very  sound  criticism 
he  had  to  give  his  hearers  about  it.  We  could  have  spared 
much  of  his — to  be  frank — rather  superficial,  and  necessarily 
second-hand,  remarks  on  history,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
more  about  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  Zurbaran  and  Velaz- 
quez. A  little  more  about  the  influence  of  Moorish  art 
(with  a  word  or  two  about  the  Arab — a  very  different 
person)  might  have  been  exchanged  for  his  egregious  state- 
ment touching  the  Carthaginian  strain  in  the  Catalans. 
We  are  furiously  afraid  that  this  piece  of  information  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  very  vague  notions  in  the  President's 
mind  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Carthaginian  power 
in  Spain  or  elsewhere.  If  he  is  looking  about  for  the 
ancient  ancestors  of  the  Catalans,  we  commend  the 
Greek  colony  of  Ampurias  to  his  attention.  Where  does 
the  Greek  come  out  in  the  Catalan  1  When  the  President 
gets  to  art  on  his  way  down  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  more  of  this  sloppy,  though  harmonious, 
talk.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  not  dismissed  Stirling 
Maxwell  quite  so  airily,  nor  accused  Ford  of  overrating 
the  Spaniards ;  but  the  President's  own  judgments  were 
right  enough.  It  is  very  true,  as  he  says  in  his  own  eloquent 
way,  that  the  Spanish  genius  in  art  and  in  literature  is 
strong,  and  individual,  and  subtle,  but  terribly  narrow.  No 
critic  can  overlook  the  mark  it  made  by  mere  dint  of  being 
so  intensely  national ;  but  it  had  small  power  to  originate 
and  little  power  to  teach.  What  it  took  from  the  foreigner 
it  made  its  own,  and  it  gave  very  little  back.  The  mould 
of  one  kind  of  prose  story,  a  handful  of  plots  for  comedies, 
some  stage  effects,  make  up  its  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  its  neighbours.  The  two  first-rate  men  Spain 
produced  were  Spanish  enough  no  doubt,  but  they  had  no 
predecessors  and  they  left  no  school.  Cervantes  and 
Velazquez  have  had  an  immense  influence,  out  of  their 
own  country,  but  it  must  be  attributed  to  them,  and  not 
to  their  race,  which  never  produced  a  second  to  either 
of  them,  and  has  not  continued  their  work.  That  part 
of  the  President's  speech  which  was  devoted  to  Velazquez 
was  all  too  short.  In  these  days  when  his  name  is  taken 
so  frequently,  if  not  in  vain,  at  least  very  much  at  random, 
we  should  like  to  hear  what  a  painter  who  has  thought 
about  his  art  has  got  to  say  when  he  is  speaking  all 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  that  famous  piece  of  advice 
to  the  student  to  paint  like  Velazquez.  Nobody  seems 
to  advise  the  young  man  to  see  like  Velazquez  ;  but, 
if  he  cannot  do  that,  of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  him  to 
imitate  brushwork  1  As  yet  the  advice  seems  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  acres  of  canvas  covered  with  nothing 
most  dexterously  painted.  They  paint  the  air,  those  stu- 
dents, and  fill  one's  belly  with  the  east  wind.  We 
grieve  to  have  to  add  that  the  President  wandered  away 
from  art  at  the  end  and  turned  aside  to  platitude.  He 
found  fault  with  Velazquez  as  a  man,  because  he  thought 
too  much  of  royal  favour  and  allowed  his  duties  as 
Aposentador  Mayor  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  painting. 
Saving  the  reverence  of  the  President,  this  is  no  better  than 
nonsense.  Velazquez,  as  a  man,  was  a  Spaniard  and 
courtier  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  lived  as  others  did. 
What  he  took  from  his  art  for  society  and  his  Court  duties 
was  only  his  time  after  all.  At  the  worst  it  was  better  than 
taking  his  heart  out  of  it  by  painting  waggon-loads  of  hasty 
portraits  and  ship-loads  of  potboilers,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent error  of  the  modern  painter.  Of  the  two,  we  prefer 
the  mistake  of  Velazquez. 


HEARINGS  IN  CAMERA. 

THE  joint  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Digby,  and  Mr.  Dodd  on  the  case  submitted  to  them 
by  Mr.  Gould,  with  reference  to  the  judicial  right  of  hold- 
ing— or  claim  to  hold — legal  proceedings  in  camerd  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  recent  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman 
in  the  case  of  Malan  v.  Young.  Sir  Richard  Webster 
and  his  two  colleagues  state  that  they  know  of  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  exclusion  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  or  the 
general  public  from  the  hearing  in  court  of  such  an  action 
as  the  one  in  question,  and  that  they  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  the  learned  judge  was  not  legally 
justified  in  excluding  the  general  public  or  Mr.  Gould. 
At  the  same  time  they  draw  a  distinction,  as  they  might 
be  expected  to  do,  between  an  arbitrary  or  quasi-arbitrary 
clearance  of  the  court  at  the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
judge,  and  "  the  exclusion  of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
"  public,  such  as  women  and  children,  from  trials  in  which 
"  evidence  of  an  indecent  character  is  to  be  given."  This 
practice  rests,  they  observe,  upon  "  long  usage  and  upon 
"  principle  "  which  in  no  way  affects,  in  their  opinion,  the 
present  case,  and  they  entertain,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  its 
legality  or  of  the  power  of  a  judge  to  decide  for  himself  as 
to  its  application. 

This,  however,  is  an  incidental  point.  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned, or  is  likely  to  question,  the  judicial  authority  to 
clear  a  court  in  the  circumstances  last  mentioned.  It  is 
the  judge's  general  and  arbitrary  authority  to  do  so — an 
authority  claimed  in  such  startling  breadth  of  language  by 
Mr.  J ustice  Denman — that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  deny ; 
and  we  must  confess  that,  on  the  reason  of  the  thing  alone, 
their  view  commends  itself  much  more  strongly  to  the  lay 
intelligence  than  does  the  dictum  of  the  judge.  But  the 
argument  fiom  legislation  is  surely  as  much  against  Mr. 
Justice  Denman's  ruling  as  the  argument  from  general 
principles.  It  is  strange  that,  if  such  a  power  as  the 
learned  judge  has  claimed  were  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  judicial  office,  the  Legislature — a  Legislature  containing 
quite  the  customary  contingent  of  experienced  lawyers — 
should  have  gone  out  of  its  way  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Divorce  Act  to  discuss  the  very  question  whether  an  abso- 
lute discretion  to  hear  cases  in  camerd  should  be  conferred 
on  the  judge  to  be  appointed  under  the  statute.  Parlia- 
ment declined  to  grant  the  power,  much,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  first  J udge- Ordinary, 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  who,  by  way  of  protest,  was  said 
to  have  been  chary  of  employing  even  the  qualified  power 
of  exclusion,  "  resting  upon  long  usage  and  upon  principle," 
to  which  the  signatories  of  this  opinion  refer. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
obtaining  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  law  on  this 
subject.  The  Attorney-General  and  his  two  learned 
brethren  hold  that  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman  under 
which  Mr.  Gould  was  excluded  from  the  court  cannot  be 
questioned  by  action  in  the  courts  or  any  similar  legal 
proceeding.  A  judge  of  the  High  Court  cannot,  in  their 
judgment,  be  sued  for  words  spoken  or  acts  done  by  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,  and  the  officials  who 
carry  out  his  orders,  given  in  the  apparent  exercise  of  these 
functions,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel,  a  similar  indem- 
nity. No  force  was  imposed  upon  Mr.  Gould,  and  he  is 
consequently  unable  by  legal  proceedings  questioning  the 
punishment  inflicted  to  question  indirectly  the  order 
of  which  he  complains.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hardly  like  to  suggest  that  he  or  some  other  person  holding 
his  views,  should,  by  resistance  to  a  judge's  order,  compel 
him  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  though  this,  no  doubt, 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  also  the  least  decorous, 
mode  of  raising  the  question.  There  is  perhaps,  however, 
some  reason  to  hope  that,  after  what  has  happened  in  this 
case,  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  will  not  be 
followed  by  other  judges  in  a  similar  state  of  the  circum- 
stances. Sufficient  doubt  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  to 
attach  to  the  power  claimed  by  the  Bench,  on  the  hearing  of 
"  Malan  v.  Young,"  to  disincline  a  judge  in  future  to 
assert  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  may  expect  that  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  question  will  convince  the  judicial  mind  of 
the  inexpediency  on  public  grounds  of  ordering  cases  to  be 
heard  in  camerd,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the 
parties  are  interested  in  withholding  certain  facts  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  public.  In  the  case  of  "  Malan  r.  Young  " 
the  motive  was  no  doubt  a  respectable  one  ;  but  we  have  no 
security  that  it  will  be  equally  so  in  other  cases.  It  is 
surely  clear  that,   if  it  became  habitual  with  judges  to 
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authorize  hearings  in  camerd  on  private  grounds,  the 
practice  would  open  the  door  to  the  worst  abuses.  There 
are,  indeed,  an  indefinite  number  of  cases  for  which  at  least 
one  of  the  litigants  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  private 
hearing  ;  and  if,  whenever  he  finds  the  other  suitor  accom- 
modating or  indifferent,  a  judge  is  to  be  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  preference,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  the 
safeguards  which  the  present  state  of  publicity  is  supposed 
to,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  instances  undoubtedly 
does,  provide. 


LEAP  BEFORE  YOU  LOOK. 

THE  consequences  of  jumping  before  you  come  to  the 
stile  have  seldom  been  more  neatly  illustrated  than  by 
the  case  of  Burnand  v.  The  National  Press  Agency  (Limited) 
and  the  Society  Herald  (Limited).  Whether  the  plaintiff's 
thought  of  bringing  the  action  was  altogether  a  happy  one 
is  a  question  which  he  can  answer  for  himself  when  he  has 
got  his  damages,  or  failed  to  get  them.  But  Mr.  Burnand 
may  conceivably  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  stand  a 
moderate  shot  for  the  sake  of  displaying  to  the  world  the 
pleasing  vision  of  Criticism  as  She  is  Wrote  in  some 
quarters  no  longer  nameless.  One  short  week  ago  the 
world  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  Society  Herald,  its 
tricks  and  its  manners.  Even  now  there  is  some  mystery 
about  its  origin  and  character.  Why,  for  instance,  is  it 
"  limited  "  1  And  what  is  limited  1  The  circulation  1  The 
intelligence  of  the  contributors'?  The  expectations  of  the 
readers?  Not,  apparently,  the  courage  to  grapple  with 
the  unknown,  or  even  the  unknowable.  It  is  whispered 
that,  in  the  theatrical  as  in  the  political  world,  there  are 
such  feelings  as  hatred  and  jealousy.  No  doubt  they  are 
very  rare.  To  read  a  book,  or  to  see  a  play  without  any 
prejudice  for  or  against  the  author  or  his  work  is  scarcely 
human.  But  a  wise  man  will  allow  his  preconceived 
opinion  to  be  modified,  or  even  reversed,  by  experience,  and 
a  prudent  man  will  not  publish  what  he  thinks  until 
he  has  something  to  go  upon.  You  may  be  perfectly 
certain,  as  the  Virginian  was  in  Democracy,  that  "  that  ass 
<;  from  Missouri  "  will  make  a  bad  speech.  But  you  had 
better  let  him  make  it  before  you  tell  the  world  what  you 
think  of  it,  and  of  him,  in  the  columns  of  a  public  journal. 
Sometimes  prophecy  may  seem  safe.  It  is,  in  reality, 
always  dangerous.  A  critic  may  feel  as  certain  that  his  pet 
aversion  among  the  Royal  Academicians  will  have  eight 
bad  pictures  on  the  line  as  that  he  himself  will  be  dunned 
for  his  bills  at  Christmas.  But  such  sentiments  come  from 
below,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  that  most  difficult 
kind  of  scepticism,  a  refusal  to  believe  the  worst.  It  may 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  calculation  that  Mr.  A.  B.  or  Mrs. 
0;  D.  will  write  and  publish  a  bad  novel  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  months,  if  they  live  so  long,  as  that  Mr. 
Goschex's  minions  will  want  to  collect  the  Income-tax  too 
soon.  But  we  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job.  That 
long  suffering  man  said,  somewhat  viciously,  "Oh  that  mine 
"  adversary  had  written  a  book  !  "  or  at  least  the  translators 
of  the  Authorized  Version  make  him  say  so.  Job  did  not 
say,  "  Mine  enemy  has  not  yet  written  a  book ;  but  I  will 
"  take  my  pen,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  a  slashing 
"  review  of  the  book  which  he  may  be  expected  to  write." 
If  he  had,  he  would  probably  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  the  Courts  of  Uz  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  stock  left  to  be 
seized,  he  might  have  gone  to  gaol. 

The  conductors  of  the  Society  Herald  had  no  excuse 
for  supposing  that  Mr.  Burnand  would  write  a  bad 
play,  but  they  would  not  give  Mr.  Burnand  a  chance. 
They  rushed  into  print  with  a  scathing  article  which 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  February  last.  "  Mr.  Burnand," 
they  said,  or  their  theatrical  young  man  said  for  them, 
"  Mr.  Burnand  has  written  the  libretto ;  but  I  cannot 
"  say  that  it  is  very  much  more  cheerful  than  his  dismal 
"  attempts  at  wit  to  be  seen  weekly  in  Punch."  Most 
people  have  a  parrot  at  home  who  could  do  it  better 
than  that.  "  In  fact,"  this  conscientious  writer  continued, 
"  to  read  the  libretto  by  itself  is  a  thankless  and  most  un- 
"  pleasant  task."  It  was  so  thankless,  and  so  unpleasant, 
that  the  critic  dispensed  himself  from  the  burden  of 
achieving  it,  and  only  imagined  how  unpleasant  it  would  be. 
For,  while  the  notice  of  Mr.  Burnand's  cantata  came  out, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  cantata  itself 
only  came  out  on  the  7th.  This  awkward  jumble  of  dates 
requires  to  be  explained,  though  the  explanation  is  sim- 
plicity itself.    The  piece  was  announced  for  the  fourth, 


but  had  to  be  postponed  at  the  last  moment  for  three  days. 
Those  three  sweet  days  confused  the  fatherhood  of  the 
critical  essay,  and  proved  that  it  could  not  have 
been  begotten  by  an  earnest  desire  to  speak  the 
truth  according  to  knowledge.  Before  you  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  "  Arthur  Cecil  tried  very  hard 
"  to  be  amusing  as  Pickwick,  but  he  did  not 
"  by  any  means  look  the  part,"  you  must  have  at  least 
witnessed  the  attempt.  But  at  the  time  when  these 
words  were  penned,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  had  not  tried  to  be 
amusing  as  Pickwick,  "  very  hard  "  or  otherwise.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  "  the  best  in  the  cast,"  or,  at 
least,  nobody  had  the  right  to  say  so.  "  It  was  possible," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  Herald,  "  to  laugh  at  some  of 
"  his  antics  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  dialogue  which  was  put 
"  into  his  mouth ;  but  this  latter  [  1  Mr.  Barrington's 
"  mouth]  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  book  that 
"  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Burnand  wrote  it  at  all." 
As  there  had  been  no  performance,  there  could  have  been 
no  gag,  for  gag  without  a  performance  would  belike  the  grin 
without  the  cat.  It  was  suggested,  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
Herald,  that  this  information  might  have  been  picked  up  at 
rehearsals.  But  it  was  not  suggested  that  the  critic  was 
present  at  a  rehearsal,  or  that  he  had  any  means  of  finding 
out  what  went  on  there,  and  he  was  not  called.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Barrington  swore  that  there  was  no  dialogue  in  his 
part,  and  that  he  did  not  make  up  any  gag  before  the 
third  performance.  Thus  the  Society  Herald  first  in- 
vented an  imaginary  state  ,of  things  and  then  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  its  own  creation  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Burnand. 

A  clearer  case  of  libel,  as  against  the  Society  Herald, 
was  never  proved.  There  could  be  no  question  of  fair 
comment,  for  there  was  nothing  to  comment  on.  But 
perhaps  the  most  scientifically  perfect  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  evidence  of  malice.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  that  an  ordinary  criticism  is  malicious. 
However  spiteful,  however  perverse,  however  unfair  it  may 
seem,  it  may  nevertheless  represent  the  actual  views  of  the 
critic.  But  if  a  writer  spins  his  reflections  out  of  his  own 
head,  if  he  professes  to  be  dealing  with  what  is  not  before 
him  and  what  he  has  not  seen,  then  a  personal  attack  must 
be  malicious.  The  only  legitimate  source  of  an  unfavourable 
judgment  is  wanting,  and  therefore  the  source  must  be 
illegitimate.  It  is  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that 
the  defendants  subsequently  apologized  for  having  been 
"  caught  tripping."  They  were  good  enough  to  add  that 
that  was  "  no  uncommon  failing  among  journals."  Now, 
when  people  admit  themselves  to  have  been  wrong,  the 
admission  is  a  valuable  one.  But  when  they  go  on  to 
assert  that  other  people  are  no  better  than  themselves,  the 
assertion  is  of  less  interest  and  importance.  In  fact,  sugIi 
remarks  are  apt  to  be  treated  as  surplusage,  as  common  form, 
as  the  kind  of  thing  which  must  be  said  for  the  sake  of 
decency.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  Society  Herald 
had  many  competitors  in  the  business  of  criticizing  plays 
before  they  are  acted.  It  is  not  possible,  in  this  hasty  and 
feverish  age,  for  the  dramatic  critic  of  a  morning  paper  to 
go  quietly  home  and  sleep  over  his  impressions,  and  rise 
betimes,  refreshed  by  slumber,  to  put  his  carefully  matured 
thoughts  on  paper.  He  must  dash  off  what  he  has  to  say 
at  once,  lest  the  other  instructors  of  mankind  should  be 
beforehand  with  him.  Such  are  the  baneful  effects  of  in- 
tellectual, or  quasi  intellectual,  competition.  Sound  criti- 
cism can  only  be  infallibly  supplied  at  intervals  of  one  week. 
But  "  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is,  and  the  little 
"  less,  and  what  worlds  away."  Between  before  and  after 
the  difference  is  one,  as  the  logicians  say,  not  of  degree,  but 
of  kind.  It  is  an  interesting  question  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  incriminated  article,  having  been  duly  com- 
posed and  set  up,  had  been  kept  back  till  after  the  cantata 
was  sung.  In  reality,  the  judgment  on  Mr.  Burnand's 
work  would  have  been  no  fairer,  and  the  animus  would 
have  been  just  as  strong.  But  the  difficulty  of  proof  would 
have  been  immeasurably  enhanced,  especially  as  Mr. 
Burnand,  to  quote  from  the  apology,  "  was  and  is  a  com- 
"  pleto  and  entire  stranger  to  the  conductors  of"  the  Society 
Herald.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  dislike  a  stranger, 
especially  a  successful  stranger. 

If  Mr.  Burnand,  or  "  the  gentleman,"  as  the  Society 
Herald  quaintly  calls  him,  had  accepted  the  apology  offered 
;  him,  he  might  have  encouraged  the  idea  that  such  prac- 
tices as  that  he  complained  of  involved  no  pecuniary  risk. 
In  the  haze  which  seems  to  hide  the  law  of  libel  from  the 
eyes  of  many  journalists  there  is  faintly  discernible  a  lurk- 
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ing  suspicion  that  an  apology  will  always  hold  a  man  harm- 
less. The  error  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  forcibly  corrected. 
It  is  for  the  party  aggrieved  to  say  whether  he  accepts  an 
apology,  and  for  the  jury  to  say  what  effect  should  be  given 
to  it  in  estimating  damages.  An  apology  is  sometimes  a 
necessary  part  of  a  defence.  It  is  even  a  defence  in  itself. 
The  National  Press  Agency  which  has  been  mulcted  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  has  more  to  say  for  itself  than  the 
Society  Herald.  The  Society  Herald  admitted  having 
libelled  the  plaintiff,  and  paid  ten  pounds  into  Court. 
The  amount  was  very  properly  held  to  be  ludicrously  in- 
adequate ;  and  the  Society  Herald  may  well  be  thankful  that 
the  jury  did  not  give  Mr.  Buenand  swingeing  damages. 
The  National  Press  Agency  did  nothing  except  print  the 
article,  and  fifty  pounds  is  a  heavy  fine  for  that  offence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  having  undertaken  to  print 
the  Society  Herald,  the  Agency  is  legally  responsible  for 
any  libels  that  may  appear  there.  Its  responsibility  may 
be  less  technically  justified  on  the  ground  that  payment  is 
received,  and  that  therefore  the  Agency  profited  to  some 
extent  by  the  defamatory  attack  upon  Mr.  Burnand.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  very  broad  and  a  very  obvious 
distinction  between  this  case  and  others  which  will  readily 
occur.  Where,  for  instance,  an  article  is  blasphemous,  or 
improper,  or  plainly  libellous  on  the  face  of  it,  the  Agency 
should  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  here  the 
whole  sting  of  the  libel  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  cantata  had 
not  been  produced,  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  that 
mere  printers  would  make  an  inquiry  into  such  a  point. 
Baron  Huddleston  examined  one  of  the  Press  Agency's 
servants  rather  sharply  on  the  abstract  question  what  a 
libel  is,  and  this  somewhat  barren  inquiry  has  been  extra- 
judicially pursued.  The  stale  old  maxim,  "  the  greater  the 
"  truth  the  greater  the  libel,"  has  been  trotted  out  once 
more.  No  doubt,  a  libel,  if  we  are  to  speak  by  the  card, 
need  not  necessarily  be  false.  It  is  equally  true  that, 
etymologically,  libel  means  "a  little  book."  One  piece  of 
information  is  about  as  useful  as  the  other.  "Qui  hseret 
"  in  litera,  hseret  in  cortice."  In  a  civil  action  such  as 
Baron  Huddleston  was  trying  the  usual  and  sufficient 
question,  in  the  absence  of  privilege,  is  whether  the  alleged 
libel  be  true  or  false.  It  could  not  be  pretended  that  an 
account  of  what  had  not  happened  was  a  true  account. 


HOLY  TAFFY'S  PRAYER. 

NEVER  in  the  world's  history  have  so  many  and  such 
awakening  sermons  been  delivered  in  so  short  a  time 
on  the  dangers  of  bad  company  as  the  Gladstonian  party 
have  been  mutely  preaching  ever  since  the  summer  of  1886. 
The  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  led  them  into  evil 
courses  was,  for  them,  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  steadily 
progressive  humiliation  and  demoralization,  such  as  is 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  of  the  records  of  real  life,  and 
must  be  sought  in  the  imaginative  pages  of  the  religious 
tract.  The  spectacle  of  these  unfortunate  persons  dragged 
at  their  leader's  tail  from  level  to  level  on  the  downward 
path,  the  sight  of  the  successive  severance  of  link  after  link 
of  their  connexion  with  political  respectability,  has  been 
quite  painful — so  painful,  indeed,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
wish  that,  if  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  cannot  be  shortened, 
their  moral  sensibilities  might  at  least  be  extinguished .  Why 
should  Fate  thus  play,asit  were,  with  their  mangled  characters 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse  ?  Why,  if  the  process  of  humilia- 
tion and  demoralization  must  go  on,  should  not  the  latter  of 
the  two  be  accelerated?  Instead  of  being  continually  put  to 
fresh  shame  by  their  new  allies,  and  having  to  pass  through 
a  stage  of  acute  discomfort  until  they  become  hardened, 
why  not  annihilate  the  pangs  of  humiliation  for  ever  by  de- 
moralizing the  patients  absolutely  at  once  1  It  is  impos- 
sible to  help  wishing  that  some  overdose  of  their  leader's 
rhetorical  anaesthetics — the  Gladstone  Pain-Killer,  War- 
ranted to  give  Instant  Relief  to  the  most  Agonized  Con- 
science— might  be  accidentally  administered  to  his  followers, 
so  that,  if  they  must  go  on  disgracing  themselves,  they  may 
spare  the  spectators  the  uneasiness  of  observing  that  it 
gives  them  pain. 

These,  however,  are  vain  aspirations ;  and,  though  they 
happen  to  have  been  revived  in  our  minds  by  a  paragraph  in  a 
Welsh  Gladstonian  newspaper,  we  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  so  strongly  suggested  by  many  other  earlier 
incidents.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  Mr. 
Gee,  of  the  Baner,  is  as  disreputable  a  political  friend 


as  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  United  Ireland,  or  for  a  moment  deny 
that  the  agitation  for  Disestablishment  in  Wales  is  re- 
spectability itself,  even  in  spite  of  its  association  with 
the  anti-tithe  war,  as  compared  with  the  movement  which 
is  supported  by  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Still,  we  know 
that  when  the  nerves  are  in  a  high  state  of  tension, 
a  comparatively  minute  irritant  may  produce  a  dispropor- 
tionately potent  effect  upon  them,  and  the  English 
Liberals  who  have  been  so  long  on  the  "  operating  table  " 
of  Parnellism  may  be  in  the  condition  of  that  hospital 
patient  who  bore  in  silence  the  amputation  of  his  leg, 
but  shrieked  when  one  of  the  dressers  accidentally  pricked 
him  with  a  pin  in  adjusting  the  bandages.  Mr.  Gee's  para- 
graph in  the  Baner  may  be  the  bandage-pin  of  the  Glad- 
stonians,  and  though  they  have  submitted  stoically  to  the 
disgrace  of  association  with  fraud,  violence,  and  anarchy  in 
Ireland,  it  may  be  that  there  are  some  among  them  who 
still  retain  enough  of  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  the  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  to  suffer  acutely  from  the  shame  of 
an  alliance  with  an  eminent  local  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
right-hand  man  of  the  Disestablishment  campaign  in  Wales, 
who  suggests  in  his  newspaper  the  "  desirability  of  praying 
"  the  Lord  for  the  immediate  disestablishment  and  disen- 
"  dowment  of  the  Established  Church."  One  does  not 
really  know  whether  the  comical  element  in  this  announce- 
ment prevails  or  not  over  the  repulsive — so  intimately 
united,  so  exquisitely  blended  are  the  two.  If  the  smug 
Pharisaic  self-assertion  of  the  appeal  disgusts  for  a  moment, 
the  ridiculous  vanity  of  provincialism  which  inspires  it 
promptly  gains  the  upper  hand.  If  it  at  first  recalls 
the  unlovely  images  of  Stiggins  and  Chadband,  they 
are  almost  immediately  afterwards  displaced  by  the  more 
sympathetically  humorous  figures  of  The  Three  Tailors 
of  Tooley  Street.  But,  though  we  can  laugh  at  Mr.  Gee 
and  Mr.  Gee's  readers  adding  a  special  petition  for  Dis- 
establishment to  the  supplication  of  the  "  universal  week  of 
"  prayer,"  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Gladstonian  party  who  would  still  like  to  think 
of  himself  as  a  man  of  education,  of  self-respect,  of  culture, 
and  of  that  sort  of  feeling  about  sacred  things  which  is 
revolted  by  the  vulgar  irreverences  of  the  tub-thumper 
— whether  in  the  tub  or  the  newspaper — we  cannot,  we 
say,  understand  how  any  Gladstonian  who  would  like  to 
think  thus  of  himself  can  contemplate  his  permanent  asso- 
ciation (and  it  is  permanent  association  that  he  is  in  for) 
with  Mr.  Gee  and  the  Baner  without  undergoing  an  agony 
of  shame  and  self-contempt. 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was  one  of  the  greatest,  and  (despite 
what  some  rather  weak-rninded  people  have  said  of  his 
misanthropy  and  the  like)  one  of  the  wisest  of  men.  But  he  did 
not  specially  show  either  his  greatness  or  his  wisdom  in  making 
obvious  fun  of  the  Yahoos  for  their  delight  in  coloured  stones. 
If  beauty  (and  on  no  theory  of  beauty  is  this  lacking  in  your 
gem),  rarity  (which  is  always  presumed,  if  not  certain),  and  withal 
a  curious  adaptahleness  to  the  display  both  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  artist  in  arrangement  and  the  decoration  of  the  owner  in 
wearing,  he  not  veree  causre  of  preciousness,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  theory  of  sesthetics.  But,  though  all  sensible  people  love 
precious  stones  well,  and  a  few  sensible  people  love  them  wisely, 
fewer  even  than  this  last  number  know  much  about  them,  or  are 
even  acquainted  with  their  vast  number  and  variety.  This  is 
partly  due,  in  England  at  least,  first,  to  the  singular  ignorance 
and  want  of  enterprise  until  very  recent  years  of  the  average 
jeweller;  and,  secondly,  to  the  want  of  good  books  on  the  subject. 
These  latter  have  been  usually  cither  strictly  mineralogical 
treatises,  hardly  occupied  with  anything  but  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  subject;  or  else  "book-made"  collections  of  anecdote, 
mostly  stale  ;  or,  lastly,  collections,  equally  book-made,  by 
jewellers  and  other  non-literary  persons,  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  trade  side  of  the  matter,  and  frequently  cumbrous  in  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  quite  recently  likewise,  the  ordinary 
goldsmith-jeweller  of  English  commerce  was,  even  more  than 
most  English  tradesmen,  a  mere  seller  of  things  over  the  counter, 
with  hardly  any  scientific  or  artistic  knowledge  of  them.  He 
knew  the  more  ordinary  stones  by  name,  and  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently by  sight  or  some  rough  tests,  not  to  be  grossly  taken 
in  himself  or  to  take  in  his  customers  unwarily.  lie  could 
give  you  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  garnets,  pearls, 
opals,  turquoises,  amethysts,  topazes,  the  ordinary  stones  used  for 
seals,  and  perhaps  an  aquamarine  and  a  cat's-eye  now  and  then. 
But  he  would  have  stared  if  asked  for  a  tourmaline,  gasped  at  the 
name  of  zircon,  been  hard  put  to  it  to  tell  the  difference  between 
a  spinel  and  a  ruby,  and  said  "  Pish  !  "  and  "  No,"  and  "  Not  to  be 
expected,"  if  called  upon  for  a  chrvsoberyl  or  a  peridot.  Even 
moonstones,  common  enough,  and  certainly  lovely  enough,  as 
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they  are,  are  quite  newcomers  in  the  windows  of  English  shops  ; 
and  the  almondine,  the  handsomest  of  all  garnets,  and  classical  in 
the  Laureate's  verse,  actually  did  not  appear — we  do  not  know 
whether  it  does  now — in  the  first  edition  of  the  great  English 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Now  that  there  is  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  shops  where  either  specimens  or  jewellers'  examples  of  rare 
stones  can  be  bought  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  even  the 
ordinary  jewellers  have  so  greatly  enlarged  their  repertories,  it 
has  doubtless  dawned  on  a  good  number  of  persons  that  every 
green  stone  that  is  genuine  is  not  necessarily  an  emerald,  and 
that  a  smoky-yellow  one  may  be  something  more  precious  than 
a  cairngorm.  Not  only  such  persons,  however,  but  better 
informed  ones,  will  find  an  exceedingly  useful,  unpretentious, 
and  concise  guide  to  the  subject  in  a  little  book  just  issued  by 
an  American  expert  (Precious  Stones.  By.M.  I)-  Rothschild. 
London  and  New  York:  Putnam's  Sous).  There  are  a  few  mis- 
spellings and  minor  errors  about  it,  and  there  may  be  some 
omissions — for  instance,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  pretty,  if  not 
very  valuable,  moroxite  (illiterate  jewellers  sometimes  spell  it 
morosite),  the  peculiar  green  of  which — the  tint  of  winter 
spinach,  the  outer  leaves  of  savoy  cabbage,  or  some  kinds  of 
sea-weed — fills  a  gap  in  the  chromatic  scale  of  precious-stone 
colour.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found  by  another  name  here  ; 
but  such  omissions  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  have  also  missed  moroxite  in  more  pretentious  works 
than  Mr.  Rothschild's.  He  begins  with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  qualities  of  precious  stones,  on  the  fashions  of  cutting  them, 
on  the  ways  of  testing  and  distinguishing  them,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
soon  goes  oil' into  a  brief  catalogue,  with  notice  of  the  appearance, 
capabilities,  and  provenance  of  most  of  the  stones  mentioned  from 
diamonds  to  quartz.  It  may  be  most  amusing,  and  not  least 
profitable,  to  make  a  few  desultory  remarks  which  suggest  them- 
selves on  this  list. 

It  is  probable  that,  though  the  phrase  "  spinel-ruby  "  is  of  old 
date,  fewer  ordinary  buyers  of  jewels  are  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  corundum  and  spinel  classes,  not  only  of  ruby,  but 
of  other  gems,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  differences  of  the 
kind.  The  actual  difference  is  very  considerable;  for,  while 
true  corundum,  of  whatever  colour,  is  almost  pure  alumina, 
spinel  contains  magnesia  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  its 
substance,  and  is  much  less  hard  than  corundum.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  stones  sold  as  rubies 
are  red  spinels,  and  that  not  a  few  so-called  sapphires  are 
sapphirines  or  blue  spinels.  As  for  the  emerald,  it  would  be 
decidedly  amusing  to  submit  a  scratch  lot  of  jewellers'  emeralds 
to  mineralogical  tests.  Scarcely  one  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  a  green  corundum,  and  not  many,  we  suspect,  to  be  the  "  true  " 
emerald  (which,  differing  therein  both  from  spinel  and  corundum, 
is  chiefly  silica),  and  the  rest  green  spinels,  green  tourmalines, 
green  zircons,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  Put  when  one 
passes  from  actual  chemical  composition  and  mineralogical  quality 
to  the  question  of  beauty,  it  must  always  be  ver3r  much  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  what  to  prefer.  Generally,  no  doubt,  beauty 
does  follow  rarity,  hardness  (though  not  in  the  case  of  true 
emeralds),  and  purity  of  composition  ;  but  this  is  not  always  so.  We 
have,  for  instance,  known  persons  not  generally  considered  ill- 
tasted  who  held  the  "  balas  ruby,"  or  rose-coloured  spinel,  to  be 
a  much  more  beautiful  gem  than  what  is  known  as  the  true  or 
pigeon's-blood  ruby,  and  who  certainly  prefer  the  blaze  of  the 
green  sapphire  to  the  softer  grass-green  of  the  true  emerald. 
Perhaps  there  is  no'greater  unanimity  than  in  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nary or  blue  sapphire  itself;  nor,  comparatively  abundant  as  sap- 
phires are,  is  there  any  stone  in  which  the  true  colour  is  more 
clearly  marked  oft'  from  the  watery  shades  of  the  lighter  and  the 
inky  ones  of  the  darker  kind.  The  context  of  Dante's  immortal 
line — 

Dolce  color  <T  oriental  zaffiro — 

gives  one  of  the  only  two  things  which  are  like  it — the  hue  of  the 
sky  at  very  early  dawn  ;  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  certain  human 
eyes.    Xo  flower  has  any  such  tint. 

Two  classes  of  very  beautiful  stones  which  have  recently  much 
increased  in  public  favour  are  the  cat's-eyes  and  asterias  or 
Star  corundums.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  popularity  of  the 
former,  which  justly  attaches  only  to  the  Ceylon  cat's-eyes, 
or  chrvsoberyls,  and  to  the  much  rarer  corundum  cat's-eyes 
("  sapphire  cat's-eyes,"  &c),  should  have  flooded  the  market 
with  cat's-eye  quartz,  or  Hungarian  cat's-eye,  which  is  pretty 
enough  at  its  best,  but  far  inferior  to  the  harder  true 
kinds.  Of  the  "star"  stones,  the  star  topaz  is,  we  think,  the 
rarest,  and  the  star  ruby,  when  it  is  good,  the  most  beauti- 
ful ;  though  few  things  can  be  much  prettier  than  a  star 
sapphire.  The  "  star  "  is,  of  course,  due  to  impurity  or  foreign 
bodies ;  but  the  substance  of  the  stone  is  true  corundum  of  the 
6ame  composition  and  hardness  as  the  transparent  sapphires  of 
different  colours.  In  all  stones  which  possess  this  quality  of 
floating  light  there  is  a  singular  charm,  whether  they  be  the 
"  star  "  stones,  or  cat's-eyes,  or  the  lovely  cymophanea  "  spot- 
chrysoberyl."  Of  alexandrite,  the  green  chrysoberyl,  which 
changes  to  red  with  artificial  light,  Mr.  Rothschild  seems  to  have 
a  very  high  opinion  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  our- 
selves seen  any  very  attractive  examples  of  it.  While  we  are 
dwelling  on  this  division  of  stones,  it  may  be  worth  remarking 
that  the  cabochon,  or  round-headed  form  of  cutting,  if  it  gives 
■fis  artificial  fire,  seems  to  produce  better  colours  than  facet- 


cutting.  Everybody,  for  instance,  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
carbuncle  is  merely  a  garnet  cut  en  cabochon,  and  a  garnet  merely 
a  carbuncle  cut  in  facets ;  yet  how  much  does  the  carbuncle 
excel  the  garnet  in  beauty  r" 

Very  beautiful,  again,  are  the  zircons  or  jacinths: — the  latter 
name  having  long  been  familiar  to  literature,  though  the  former  is 
almost  or  wholly  unknown  to  it,  while  "  jargon "' or  "jargoon  " 
(another  synonym  applied  to  the  white  zircons,  which  not  un- 
frequently  do  duty  for  diamonds)  is  no  doubt  well  known  to 
letters  in  no  very  different  sense,  but  hardly  as  a  stone.  The 
green  zircon  is  particularly  beautiful.  Some  people  may  be  igno- 
rant of  the  ingenious  process  which  Mr.  Rothschild  describes  of 
manufacturing  odontoliths,  or  sham  turquoises,  out  of  fossil  teeth, 
and  others  may  disagree  with  him  when  he  laments  that  the  opal 
was  for  many  years  "  under  the  ban  of  superstition."  As  to  its 
beauty  (though  no  gems  vary  more)  t  here  can  be  no  question  at  all  ; 
nothing  looks  so  well  in  artificial  light,  and  nothing  accommodates 
itself  so  well  to  combination  wit  h  other  stonesand  to  fantastic  setting  ; 
but  it  is  a  superst  it  inn  to  talk  of  superstition.  There  are  some  pretty 
strong-minded  people  who  are  suspicious  of  opals,  though  they  may 
not  extend  their  suspicions  to  another  object  of  the  "  ban,"  black 
pearls.  To  pass  on,  Mr.  Rothschild  is  doubtless  right  (unless,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  all  the  corundums  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  sapphires)  in  saying  that  "  no  mineral  has  such  a  suite 
of  colours  as  "  tourmaline.  We  have  seen  extremely  interesting 
sets  of  rings,  with  tourmalines  of  different  colours  arranged  in  a 
similar  setting,  and  some  of  the  shades — especially  the  smoky 
browns  and  brownish  reds — are  extremely  curious  and  beautiful. 
Tourmaline  trenches  on  that  species — one  very  popular  with  the 
poets,  but  one  to  which  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  most  of 
those  who  have  used  the  word  have  attached  no  very  definite 
meaning — the  "  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite."  Eor  your 
chrysolite  may  be  either  a  yellow  tourmaline,  or  a  chrysoberyl, 
or  a  true  chrysolite — which  is  much  softer  than  either,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Rothschild,  whom  we  are  here  unable  to  "  control," 
mysteriously  remarks,  "  are  brought  from  Constantinople,  but 
the  precise  locality  where  they  are  found  is  unknown."  Probably 
it  is  Sinbad's  Valley. 

Mr.  Rothschild  does  not  often  insert  things  of  this  kind,  but 
his  survey  of  precious  stones  is  full  of  legitimate  interest. 


INFLUENZA. 

THE  mind  of  the  public  is  at  present  somewhat  exercised 
by  the  fear  that  ere  long  we  may  have  this  disease 
in  our  midst.  This  apprehension  is  not  altogether  without 
justification.  The  disease  is  now  widely  prevalent  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  even  France,  and  on  many  previous  occasions  when 
this  has  been  the  case  our  shores  have  been  reached.  The  time 
of  year  would  be  unfortunate  for  its  advent,  especially  in  view 
of  the  weather  we  have  lately  experienced.  The  poison  (of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  be)  which  causes  the  disease  selects  principally 
the  respiratory  tract  of  mucous  membrane  for  the  expenditure  of 
its  virulence,  and  adverse  climatic  conditions  would  tend  to 
increase  its  baleful  effect  in  this  direction.  The  word  influenza 
is  simply  the  Italian  for  our  English  substantive  influence,  a 
sufficiently  vague  title  for  a  morbid  condition.  From  the 
rapidity  of  its  onset,  and  the  large  number  of  individuals  almost 
simultaneously  attacked,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  results  from  a  poison  floating  in  the  air;  and,  when  we 
add  that  its  infectious  nature  is  fairly  well  established,  we 
have  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  presence  of  our  microscopic 
enemy  the  bacterium.  Until,  however,  our  biological  friends 
can  give  us  more  certain  information  on  this  point,  t  he  exact  nature 
of  the  materies  morbi  must  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful.  There  is 
probably  no  disease  to  which  so  few  persons  are  insusceptible  ; 
indeed,  one  half,  or  even  two-thirds,  of  a  community  are  not 
unlikely  to  be  affected  during  the  course  of  a  severe  visitation 
of  this  kind.  Hence,  although  it  is  far  from  being  a  fatal 
disease — we  believe  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
terminate  in  death — yet  the  actual  number  of  those  succumbing 
to  it  is  apt  to  be  very  large.  Unlike  other  severe  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  type,  it  may  be  said,  with  an  approximation  to  truth,  to 
kill  only  the  very  young  and  those  enfeebled  by  age  or  previous 
disease,  particularly  if  this  latter  be  one  affecting  the  lungs. 

Influenza  is  popularly  suppossed  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  cholera,  and  to  be  frequently  a  forerunner  of  it,  and  this 
opinion  was  said,  though  it  seems  with  incomplete  correctness,  to 
have  the  support  of  Professor  Zchekaner,  who  has  had  much 
experience  of  both  diseases  in  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  such  connexion  can  exist,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  there  are  certain  atmospheric  conditions  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  both.  Even  this  is  quite  hypo- 
thetical, as  influenza  may  appear  at  any  period  of  the  year  or  in 
any  weather.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter  as 
regards  Russia,  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that,  should  the 
epidemic  reach  England,  it  would  be  followed  here  by  one  of 
cholera.  The  symptoms  of  influenza  are  clearly  defined,  and 
have  been  recognized  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  Two  marked 
characteristics  of  it  may  here  be  noted:  I,  that  the  amount 
of  prostration  in  those  suffering  from  it  is  much  greater  than 
the  local  troubles  seem  to  warrant ;  2,  the  suddenness  with 
which  those  who  become  the  subjects  of  it  are  struck  down — 
this  is  so  notable  a  featuie  of  the  disease  that  in  France  it  is 
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called  "  la  grippe,"  and  in  Germany  "  blitz-catarrh."  The  last 
serious  epidemic  occurred  in  this  country  in  1847.  The  period 
over  which  it  is  prevalent  is  happily  pretty  sharply  limited  to 
about  six  weeks.  Animals  as  well  as  human  beings  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  it,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  popular  saying  has 
arisen  that,  "  if  the  cat  has  a  cold,  it  will  go  through  the  house." 
Should  influenza  make  its  appearance  among  us,  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  attacked  by  it  is  to 
go  to  bed  and  send  for  the  doctor. 


THE  GONDOLIERS. 


7~>  UDDIGOliE  certainly  suggested  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had  ex- 
-*-*J  hausted  the  resources  of  what  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
call  topsyturveydom  so  far  as  his  powers  of  invention  were  con- 
cerned. The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  was  a  new  departure,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  it  had  been  made  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  in  the  other  direction ; 
but  either  the  supposition  did  injustice  to  his  faculties  of  ima- 
gination, or  else  rest  has  restored  him,  for  in  The  Gondoliers  he 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  his  best,  and  the  realm  again  is  that  of 
topsyturvey.  The  idea — an  excellent  one  for  the  purpose — would 
have  made  a  capital  Bab  Ballad.  AVe  do  not  know  whether  any 
one  will  have  Pinafore  recalled  to  his  mind,  for  in  that  legend 
two  children  were  changed  at  nurse,  and  here  are  two  children 
whose  nurse's  ambition  causes  a  mystery ;  but  there  is  practically 
no  real  resemblance  between  the  two  stories,  for  neither  Marco 
nor  Giuseppe  Palruieri  is,  in  truth,  the  missing  King  of  Bara- 
taria,  though  for  a  time  it  is  believed  that  one  of  them  is  the 
rightful  heir.  Plots  are  often  good  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity, 
a,  circumstance  on  which  we  have  previously  dilated.  If  a 
story  cannot  be  described  in  some  half  a  dozen  lines,  it  has  intrica- 
cies which  are  likely  to  perplex  on  the  stage  in  representation  as 
they  perplex  in  narrative.  The  story  of  The  Gondoliers  may  be 
very  briefly  summarized.  One  of  the  two,  Marco  or  Giuseppe 
Palmieri,  is  believed  to  be  heir  to  Barataria ;  they  have  both 
married  ;  but  if  either  is  king,  he  was  married  in  infancy  to  some 
one  else ;  so  that  there  are  two  husbands  and  three  wives,  and 
mystery  attaches  to  the  problem  who  is  at  once  king  and  bigamist. 
A  very  neat  end  is  however  provided,  for  it  appears  that  the  King 
of  Barataria  is  quite  another  person,  and  that  he  has  long  been 
devotedly  attached  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  wedded  at  the  age  of 
six  months.  This  is  the  main  story,  the  clever  satire  of  a  Monarchy 
tempered  with  Republican  Equality  being  incidental.  The  verse 
which  describes  this  form  of  government  would  be  well  worth 
quoting,  but  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  so  rarely  slipshod,  does  not 
seem  able  to  find  a  rhyme  for  "  equality,"  and  repeats  the  word. 
The  fault  of  the  dialogue,  regarded  from  the  popular  point  of 
view,  is  its  supersubtlety :  what  seems  simplicity  to  the  keen, 
logical  brain  of  the  humorist,  is  over  the  heads  of  the  average 
listener,  or  at  least  is  not  to  be  grasped  without  thought.  This 
fault  is  not  common  in  the  new  book,  but  it  occurs.  Thus,  for 
example,  Casilda,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro,  an  im- 
pecunious hidalgo  who  is  being  made  into  a  limited  company, 
loves  her  father's  "  suite,"  his  drummer  Luiz,  the  sole  attendant 
on  the  impoverished  Duke.  C'asilda  learns  that  she  was  married 
in  infancy  to  the  Prince  of  Barataria,  and,  as  he  lives,  Luiz  and 
she  must  part.  "  Henceforth,"  she  says,  "  my  life  is  another's." 
The  dialogue  continues  : — 

Luiz.  But  stay — the  present  and  the  future — they  are  another's  ;  hut  the 
past — that  at  least  is  ours,  and  none  can  take  it  from  us.  As  we  may 
revel  in  naught  else,  let  us  revel  in  that ! 

Cas.  I  don't  thick  I  grasp  your  meaning. 

Luiz.  Yet  it  is  logical  enough.    You  say  you  cease  to  love  me  ? 

Cas.  (demurely)  I  say  I  may  not  love  you. 

Luiz.  But  you  do  not  say  y«u  did  not  love  me  ? 

Cas.  I  loved  you  with  a  frenzy  that  words  are  powerless  to  express — 
and  that  but  ten  brief  minutes  since. 

Luiz.  Exactly.  My  own — that  is,  until  ten  minutes  since,  my  own — 
my  lately  loved,  my  recently  adored — tell  me  that  until,  say  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  I  was  all  in  all  to  thee  !    (Embracing  her.) 

Cas.  I  see  your  idea.  It's  iDgeaious, but  don't  do  that.  (Releasing  herself.) 

Luiz.  There  can  he  no  harm  in  revelling  in  the  past. 

Cas.  None  whatever,  but  an  embrace  cannot  be  taken  to  act  retro- 
spectively. 

Luiz.  Perhaps  not ! 

Cas.  We  may  recollect  an  embrace — I  recollect  many — but  we  must 
not  repeat  them. 

Luiz.  Then  let  us  recollect  a  few  !  (A  moment' s  pause,  as  they  recollect, 
then  hath  heave  a  deep  sigh.) 

Luiz.  Ah,  Casilda,  you  were  to  me  as  the  sun  is  to  the  earth  ! 
Cas.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  ? 
Luiz.  About  that. 

Cas.  And  to  think  that,  but  for  this  miserable  discover}',  you  would 
have  been  my  own  for  life ! 

Luiz.  Through  life  to  death— a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  ! 

Cas.  How  greedily  my  thirsty  ears  would  have  drunk  the  golden  melodv 
of  those  sweet  words  a  quarter — well  it's  now  about  twenty  minutes 
since.    (Looking  at  her  watch.) 

Luiz.  About  that.    In  such  a  matter  one  cannot  be  too  precise. 

It  is  very  funny,  and,  when  read,  is  simple  enough  ;  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  a  general  audience  does  not  at  once  com- 
prehend such  dialogue,  and  so  a  whimsicality  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  peculiar  humour  does  not  receive  its  deserts.  lie  is 
not  incapable  of  falling  into  the  other  extreme;  for  the  Duke's 
confessions  of  cowardice  are  too  plain  and  simple-minded;  but 
there  is  much  real  humour  in  the  writing,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
careful  avoidance  of  what  is  trivial  and  unworthy — we  do  not 


remember  that  a  pun  vulgarizes  any  part  of  the  book.  The 
verse,  too,  is  frequently  poetical,  and  it  is  charming  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
lines.  The  Gondoliers'  duet,  "  "We're  called  Gondolieri,"  is  light 
and  gay,  until  a  reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  it  to  vespers 
and  vigils  and  serenades,  and  then  a  shade  of  sentiment  is 
cunniugly  suggested  in  the  score  by  other  means  than  a  simple 
piano.  The  book  is  worth  reading ;  though,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  that  quoted,  the  dialogue  must  be  heard  in  the 
manner  intended  by  the  author — spoken  on  the  stage — in  order  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  a  rule,  possesses  the  gift 
which  is  so  valuable  to  a  dramatist,  of  perceiving  the  effect  that  his 
words  will  make — it  is  only  when  the  supersubtlety  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  some  of  his  other  books  comes  to  the  surface  that 
he  loses  for  a  moment  his  grip  of  the  audience.  The  good  ideas 
are  discreetly  handled  and  not  overdone.  The  fantastic  notion  of 
turning  the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  into  a  limited  company  is  a  case 
in  point.  A  few  sentences  spring  from  the  announcement.  The 
daughter  trusts  that  she  may  never  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to 
witness  her  honoured  sire  in  process  of  liquidation ;  and  her 
mother  admits  that,  "  if  your  father  stops,  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  to  wind  him  up."  Otherwise  little  is  heard  of  the  Duke 
in  his  novel  capacity  until  the  excellent  satire  of  the  song  in 
which  Duke  and  Duchess  describe  the  nature  of  the  functions  they 
fulfil,  the  Duke  explaining  how  he  secures  honours  to  satisfy  cheap 
ambition,  advertises  "  ready  made  "  tailors  at  whose  manufacture 
she  admits  that  Robinson  Crusoe  would  jib ;  while  part  of  the 
Duchess's  confession  runs : 

I  write  letters  blatant 
On  medicines  patent 

And  use  any  other  you  mustn't. 
And  vow  my  complexion 
Derives  its  perfection 

From  somebody's  soap — which  it  doesn't. 

"  It  certainly  doesn't !  "  the  Duke  quaintly  echoes.  The  ladies 
who  at  once  advertise  themselves  and  soap  are  so  familiar,  and 
the  business  is  so  obvious  and  absurd,  that  it  is  a  wonder  satirists 
have  had  nothing  effective  to  say  hitherto. 

Sir  Arthur's  music  is  unfailingly  melodious,  and  the  freshness 
of  it,  considering  that  this  is  his  tenth  opera,  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary. Only  very  rarely  indeed  do  we  catch  a  faint  echo  of 
his  own  work  in  previous  scores  (at  times  we  do  so,  it  is  true,  but 
we  will  not  quote  and  perhaps  strain  examples)  ;  still  more  rarely 
is  there  a  suggest  ion  of  the  work  of  any  other  musician,  except  when 
he  purposely  imitates — always  with  taste  and  gracefulness — the 
manner  of  a  school.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  delightful 
features  in  the  score  is  its  variety.  Sir  Arthur  has  a  marvellous 
aptitude  for  fitting  his  music  to  the  occasion,  and  can  be  gay  or 
tender  with  equal  ease  and  appropriateness,  while  he  has  always 
struck  us  as  the  one  composer  of  the  day,  at  any  rate  the  one 
English  composer,  who  can  extract  genuine  humour  from  an 
orchestra.  The  long  opening  number  is  full  of  melody,  and  the 
Duke's  entry  with  drum  obhligato  is  not  to  be  heard  with  a  grave 
face.  The  song  of  the  Duke,  allegro  marziale,  is  without  special 
value  ;  but  the  ballad  for  Luiz  is  a  little  gem.  In  several  respects 
the  Savoy  operas  are  far  superior  to  any  contemporary  work  of  the 
sort,  and  this  ballad  furnishes  an  example.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
adopted  the  style  of  the  seventeenth-century  poet — though  for  some 
reason  he  has  chosen  to  date  the  opera  at  a  later  period,  1750 — 
and  Sir  Arthur  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  words  with 
wonderful  feeling  and  refinement.  Such  work  is,  it  may  be  feared, 
wasted  on  many  hearers,  but  it  will  be  cordially  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  perception.  Tessa's  song,  "  When  a  merry  maiden 
marries,"  is  again  an  instance  of  sympathetic  expression.  It  is 
bright,  with  just  a  touch  of  sentiment  ;  while  Gianetta's  air. 
"  Kind  sir,  you  cannot  have  the  heart  our  lives  to  part," 
is  equally  charming,  though  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of 
Tessa's  song  in  treatment — sentiment  slightly  predominates, 
but  there  is  a  light  undercurrent  of  humour.  So  we  come 
to  the  quartet,  "  Then  one  of  us  will  be  a  Queen,"  a  burst 
of  unmitigated  joyousness  and  fun,  and  surely  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  Miss  Jessie  Bond  was  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  Tessa  must  have  been  in  the  writers'  heads  when 
the  number  was  set  down.  Once  more  we  find  the  happy 
blending  of  sentiment  and  the  gentlest  humour  in  the  verses, 
with  the  beautiful  refrain  of  "O  my  darling.  O  my  pet,"  which 
the  brides  sing  to  their  departing  lords.  And  we  have  spoken  of 
the  melody  and  significance  of  the  music  without  mentioning  one 
of  its  chief  sources  of  fascination — the  instrumental  scoring,  full 
of  grace,  fancy,  and  suggest  iveness.  The  horns  have  a  deal  to 
do  that  is  always  curiously  effective ;  the  other  brass  instruments 
are  very  seldom  employed  ;  but  the  wood  wind  is  constantly 
called  into  requisition  ;  and  the  writing  for  flute,  clarinet,  oboe, 
and  bassoon  will  remain  a  model  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  perfect  taste  is  united  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  orchestral 
resource.  Passing  on  to  the  second  act,  we  would  direct  the 
special  attention  of  the  hearer,  if  he  bo  a  musician,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  tenor  song,  "  Take  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes," 
a  captivating  melodv  in  G  flat  major,  six-eight  time,  the  rhythm 
recalling  the  circumstance  that  Marco  has  been  a  gondolier,  and  so 
acquainted  with  barcarolles.  The  chords  are  exceptionally  rich, 
and  at  the  same  time  singularly  delicate,  wood  wind  being  joined 
with  pizzicato  violins.  As  for  the  eachuca,  the  writing  of  it  must 
have  been  an  easy  task  for  Sir  Arthur;  but.  it  makes  a  great  hit, 
as,  happily,  does  the  quartet,  "In  a  contemplative  fashion," 
which  doubtless  cost  the  composer  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
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ingenuity.  A  suave  melody,  which  suggests  the  quiet  calm  de- 
liberation of  which  the  two  young  couples  speak,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  number,  and  this  is  repeated  piano  as  a  trio,  while 
each  in  turn  comes  forward  and  argues  out,  forte,  the  position  of 
matters  as  affecting  him  or  her.  This  leads  to  an  outburst  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  girls  and  remonstrances  on  that 
of  the  men,  which  suddenly  dies  away,  giving  place  to  a  quiet 
repetition  of  the  original  theme.  The  quartet  is  m  common 
time,  the  effect  being  gained  by  placing  rapid  passages  of  semi- 
quavers above  the  continuous  "subject,  the  dotted  crotchets  and 
quavers  of  which,  somehow  or  other,  seem  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
deliberative  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  public  is  approached. 
An  obvious  point  is  strangely  missed  in  the  accompaniment  of  a 
very  funny  song  that  falls  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Don  Alhanibra 
del" Bolero.  He  quite  incidentally  mentions  toddy,  and  there  is 
an  irresistibly  comic  burst,  as  of  bagpipes;  a  hornpipe  sounds 
when  the  name  of  Admiral  occurs,  and  there  is  a  third  verse,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  look  for  a  third  joke,  but  none  is  forth- 
coming. This  is  a  palpable  omission  that  should  surely  be  sup- 
plied. The  martial  rattle  with  which  Giuseppe's  reference  to 
a  review  is  hailed  is  in  the  same  vein.  Perhaps  the  quintet  "  I 
am  a  courtier  grave  and  serious  "is  a  trifle  reminiscent  of  the 
gavotte  in  The  Sorcerer;  but  it  is  a  most  taking  melody. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  book  is  invested  with  peculiar  point  by  the 
"  business  "  which  he  has  so  ingeniously  devised  ;  for  his  adroit 
hand  may  be  continually  traced.  He  and  Sir  Arthur  are  fortunate 
in  their  exponents.  Miss  Ulmer  has  become  a  capital  operatic 
actress  since  she  has  been  at  the  Savoy,  and  she  remains  an 
accomplished  vocalist.  She  is  the  Gianetta,  and  a  most  agreeable 
young  Venetian  she  makes,  while  Miss  Jessie  Bond  is  the  Tessa — 
that  is  to  say,  Tessa  is  the  most  vivacious  of  contadine,  full  of 
fun,  overflowing  with  high  spirits,  a  smile  on  her  lips,  a  sparkle 
of  humour  in  her  eyes.  One  is  forced  to  follow  her  movements, 
for  she  is  always  en'  seine,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  spontaneity  in 
all  she  does.  She  sings  admirably,  moreover,  as  does  Mr.  Pounds, 
the  Marco,  and  he,  too,  has  learned  to  act.  Having  Mr.  Rutland 
Barrington  for  a  companion  is  a  very  great  help  to  him,  no  doubt,  but 
he  does  his  own  share  of  the  work,  and  does  it  very  successfully. 
If  Mr.  Denny  did  not  greatly  strike  us,  we  must  admit  that  his 
natural  quaintness  is  well  displayed  as  the  Inquisitor.  Mr.  Frank 
Wyatt,  the  Duke,  acts  with  sprightliness  and  gravity,  as  the 
occasion  demands  ;  still  Mr.  Brownlow  does  better  as  vocalist 
than  actor.  To  a  great  extent  he  seems  to  meet  the  author's  idea 
of  the  Duke's  "  suite,"  Luiz.  Miss  Decima  Moore  made  a  very 
promising  debut  as  Casilda,  and  Miss  Rosina  Brandram  does  use- 
ful service  as  the  Duchess.  The  scenes  are  notably  picturesque 
and  artistic.  In  every  respect,  indeed,  The  Gondoliers  sustains 
the  reputation  of  all  concerned. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 


ALTHOUGH  the  number  of  sheep  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield 
Club's  Show  this  week  is  exceptionally  large,  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  entries,  both  of  cattle  and  of  pigs,  compared  with 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  In  cattle  more  particularly  the  de- 
crease is  large,  being  compared  with  last  year  as  much  as  fifty-three. 
At  first  sight  this  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  undoubtedly  there 
is  a  lightening  of  the  agricultural  depression.  Farming  is,  un- 
fortunately, far  from  prosperous,  yet  there  is  improvement,  and 
with  improvement  one  might  have  expected  an  increase  in  the 
Show.  The  first  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  foreign  demand 
for  the  best  breeds  of  British  cattle  has  considerably  lessened  the 
number  of  animals  fit  for  exhibition.  Another  reason  generally 
assigned  is  that  those  who  send  beasts  to  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
not  with  the  hope  of  getting  prizes,  but  in  the  expectation  that 
they  will  sell  for  better  prices  than  animals  not  exhibited,  were 
disappointed  last  year,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  com- 
petition this  year.  For  the  objects  to  attain  which  the  Show 
was  established  this  is  unfortunate.  It  tends  to  confine  exhibit- 
ing more  and  more  to  those  rich  landowners  and  farmers  who 
can  disregard  the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  moment ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, so  far  as  the  present  Show  is  concerned,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  lessens  the  number  of  inferior  animals.  Taken 
|  altogether,  the  classes  of  cows  and  oxen  are  exceedingly  good. 
There  is  an  evenness  of  quality  not  often  seen,  and  in  consequence 
the  competition  was  very  keen.  The  Club  has  introduced  two 
changes  this  year,  both  of  which,  we  venture  to  think,  are  to  be 
commended.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  given  prizes  for  Kerry 
cattle  and  the  sub-varieties  of  the  breed.  These  little  animals 
are  very  valuable  for  their  milk-giving  qualities ;  and  though, 
owing  to  their  size,  they  do  not  carry  very  much  meat,  yet 
what  they  do  carry  is  excellent.  Besides,  the  breed  is  spe- 
cially fitted  for  mountainous  districts,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  dying 
out.  The  pretty  little  animals  undoubtedly  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  year's  Show.  The  second  change  introduced  by 
the  Club  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  ages  entered  shall  be 
the  true  ages.  The  policy  of  the  Club  for  a  long  time  past 
has  been  to  encourage  early  maturity,  and,  aided  by  many 
Other  circumstances,  it  has  succeeded.  But  there  have  been  for 
years  past  complaints  that  the  dentition  did  not  accord  with  the 
returned  ages.  Accordingly,  this  year  a  rule  has  been  adopted 
"  that  all  cattle  and  sheep  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club's  Show 


shall  have  the  state  of  their  dentition  examined  by  the  veterinary 
inspectors  previous  to  the  judges  making  their  awards.  If  the 
dentition  is  inconsistent  with  the  age  as  given  in  the  form  of 
entry,  the  stewards  shall  disqualify  such  animals,  and  report  to 
the  Council."  The- operation  of  this  rule  has  been  to  disqualify 
fourteen  animals,  and  naturally  to  excite  much  dissatisfaction. 
Nobody  charges  bad  faith ;  but  it  is  clear  that  some  means  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the  stated  ages  shall  be  correct.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Inverquhomery,  and  others  brought  the  matter  before  the 
members.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  particular,  complained  that  an  animal 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  second  best  in  the  Show,  which  was 
within  the  proper  age,  and  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Inverness,  could  not  be  exhibited.  The  Chairman  replied  that, 
the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  special  committee,  and  should 
be  most  carefully  considered,  with  a  view  to  amend  the  rule  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  the  members.  This  is,  of  course,  right. 
Nobody  pretends  that  dentition  is  an  infallible  test.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  influences  which  force  early  maturity 
may  force  dentition  also.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clearly  ex- 
pedient that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  return 
of  ages  shall  be  correct. 

The  awards  agree  more  nearly  with  those  of  Birmingham  than 
they  often  do.  Particularly,  the  champion  beast  and  its  com- 
petitor were  precisely  the  same.  As  at  Birmingham,  the  Queen 
has  carried  off  an  unusually  large  number  of  honours.  She  sent 
to  the  Show  altogether  thirteen  animals  in  the  cattle  classes,  and 
all  but  one  of  these  carry  off  a  prize  She  takes  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Show,  the  Breed  Cup  for  shorthorns,  six  first  prizes, 
two  second  prizes,  and  four  thirds.  At  Birmingham  the  Queen 
exhibited  eight  animals,  and  with  these  she  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Show,  the  Two  Breed  Championships  for  shorthorns 
and  Herefords,  four  first  prizes,  .three  second  prizes,  two  high 
commendations,  and  a  reserve.  This  is  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  a  single  year,  and  says  much  for  the  management  of  the 
Royal  farms.  As  already  stated,  the  champion  beast  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  and  the  reserve  for  championship  are  the  same  as  at 
Birmingham.  And  a  Devon  Breed  Cup  is  likewise  awarded  to 
the  same  animal  as  at  Birmingham,  but  for  cross  breeds  and  for 
Herefords  the  Birmingham  awards  are  not  endorsed.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  judging  proceeds  from  the  classes  and 
breeds  to  the  determining  of  the  best  ox  or  steer  and  the  best 
heifer  or  cow  respectively  in  the  Show,  and  then  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  animal.  Both  at  Bingley  Hall  and  at  Islington 
the  same  animals  were  selected  as  best  ox  or  sieer  and  as 
best  heifer  or  cow,  and  between  the  two  animals  selected  as  such 
was  in  both  cases  the  final  competition  for  the  championship. 
The  former  is  a  red  and  white-breasted  shorthorn,  bred  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Inverquhomery,  and  exhibited  by  the  Queen.  It 
is  a  handsome  beast,  very  broad  over  the  back,  and  evenly 
fleshed;  its  age  is  between  three  and  four  years — exactly,  1,311 
days — and  its  weight  is  2,402  lbs.,  showing  a  daily  gain  of 
weight  since  birth  of  1  lb.  13^  ozs.  Its  competitor  was  bred  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  of  Sandyford  Villa,  North- 
umberland. She  is  a  pure-bred  Polled  Angus  heifer,  an  extremely 
beautiful  animal,  aged  two  years,  eleven  months,  three  weeks, 
and  six  days  The  length  of  time  taken  by  the  judges  in  giving 
their  award,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  public, 
prove  how  nearly  equal  in  merit  those  two  animals  were ;  and 
yet  they  differ  greatly  in  appearance.  The  ox  is  a  massive  beast, 
weighing  over  21  cwts.,  while  the  heifer  is  diminutive,  weighing 
less  than  14  cwts.  But  both  are  fine  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
their  breed.  All  breeds  were  well  represented,  so  far  as  quality 
goes;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Sussex  and  Highland  cattle,  all 
were  much  fewer  than  during  the  past  two  years.  Shorthorns  were 
not  much  more  than  half  as  numerous  as  they  were  twelve 
months  ago ;  and  crossbreeds  fell  off  nearly  one-third.  The 
Devons  did  not  show  as  much  decrease  as  most  of  the  others,  and 
they  were  fine  taken  altogether.  The  Herefords  were  also  very  ex- 
cellent, almost  without  an  exception  ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  other  breeds,  without  running  in  detail  through 
them. 

The  show  of  sheep,  whether  as  regards  numbers  or  quality,  was 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held.  The  South  Downs  were 
excellent  almost  without  exception.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  forty-seven  pens  of  them,  and  all  of  great  merit.  The  pen 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis,  which  carried  off  the  championship 
prize,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  equal.  The  Hampshire  Downs 
and  the  Sliropshires  were  also  of  a  high  excellence,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  long-wool  sheep  likewise  were  above  the  average  of 
recent  years.  Amongst  the  pigs  the  Berkshires  formed  a  fine  show, 
the  classes  being  large  and  even.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  over-fatness  is  too  much  favoured.  The  breeders  of  pigs  that 
put  up  lean  meat  complain  that  there  is  no  use  in  sending  animals 
to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  since  judges  nearly  always  award  the 
prizes  to  the  over-fed.  Consequently,  there  is  year  after  year  a  dis- 
play of  excessive  fat,  and  too  great  an  absence  of  kinds  which  are 
commercially  most  successful.  We  venture  to  think  that  the 
\  Club  ought  rather  to  discourage  than  encourage  over-feeding,  for 
the  public  taste  at  present  is  certainly  not  for  excessive  fat.  We 
would  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  enough  attention  is  given 
to  sheep  and  pigs  by  the  Club.  The  sum  offered  in  prizes  at  the 
present  year's  Show  amounts  to  3,240/.,  of  which  1,850/.  was 
given  to  cattle,  95/.  to  sheep,  and  go/,  to  pigs.  Granting  all  that  may 
be  urged  to  prove  the  commercial  superiority  of  cattle  over  both 
sheep  and  pigs,  we  submit  that  the  prizes  might  be  somewhat 
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more  equally  awarded.  After  all,  the  foreign  competition  with 
British  pig-feeders  is  much  more  keen  than  with  the  flock-master 
or  the  owner  of  cattle.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  in  hog  products,  to 
use  their  own  phrase,  that  Americans  compete  with  us.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  that  pig-feeding  may  be  made  an  exceedingly  profitable 
branch  of  farming.  There  is  much  food  which  would  be  utterly 
wasted  on  the  farm  unless  it  is  given  to  pigs.  The  pig  may, 
therefore,  be  fed  at  little  or  no  cost  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if 
it  were  only  for  that  reason  it  would  surely  be  not  impolitic  to 
give  all  the  encouragement  which  the  Smithfield  Club  can  give  to 
breeders  and  feeders  of  pigs  at  home.  But  of  course  encourage- 
ment will  be  thrown  away  except  it  is  guided  by  an  enlightened 
judgment.  What  ought  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  breeding  and  feed- 
ing of  those  kinds  of  animals  which  are  commercially  the  most 
profitable.  That  is  to  say,  those  which  do  not  quickly  put  up  ex- 
cessive fat,  but  rather  those  which  put  up  lean  flesh,  and  which 
arrive  at  maturity  early.  Sheep,  again,  are  exposed  to  keen 
foreign  competition.  The  wool-grower,  indeed,  has  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  colonial  flock-master,  wherever  he  turns,  and 
though  the  competition  in  mutton  is  not  so  great,  it  still  is  consi- 
derable, and  is  likely  to  increase.  If,  then,  the  giving  of  prizes 
by  such  Societies  as  the  Smithfield  Club  has  any  effect  upon  the 
methods  of  breeders  and  farmers,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  the 
breeders  and  feeders  of  both  sheep  and  pigs  should  receive  some- 
what more  encouragement  than  they  do  at  present. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

MBENOLT'S  Lucifer,  which  was  performed  at  the  Albert 
•  Hall  last  Wednesday  week,  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
these  columns  last  April,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  production  in 
England.  Mr.  Barnby  was  well  advised  in  repeating  the  work 
so  soon,  for  it  is  difficult  to  judge  definitively  from  a  single  per- 
formance of  the  merits  of  a  composition  by  an  artist  of  so  much 
ambition  and  claim  to  originality  as  the  Flemish  master.  That 
the  favourable  impression  created  by  the  first  performance  was 
wholly  confirmed  cannot  be  asserted.  Lucifer  contains  much  that 
is  charming,  and  occasionally  even  impressive  ;  but  the  defects  of 
the  work,  on  the  whole,  are  more  than  its  merits,  and  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  showing  a  promise  of  better  things.  Whether  this 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  there  is  no  means  at  present  of 
judging.  The  best  parts  of  the  work  are  undoubtedly  the 
opening  chorus — which  is  full  of  fine  and  dignified  writing — and 
the  solos  and  concerted  music  descriptive  of  the  four  elements. 
In  his  more  elaborate  numbers  the  composer's  inability  to  develop 
his  themes  is  continually  apparent.  His  subjects  are  in  nearly 
every  instance  melodious  and  appropriate ;  but  the  construction 
is  so  faulty  and  the  development  so  poor  that  the  general 
effect  becomes,  by  constant  thematic  repetition,  weak  and 
wearisome.  Lucifer  was  originally  produced  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  of  its  composer's  later  music ;  for  it  is  upon  this 
that  M.  Benoit's  ultimate  reputation  must  rest.  The  perform- 
ance last  week,  though  not  so  good  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Unfortunately  M.  Blauwaert, 
the  Belgian  baritone  who  created  such  a  sensation  by  his  singing 
of  the  title-part  last  April,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  appear- 
ing. His  place  was  taken,  at  a  very  short  notice,  by  Mr.  Watkin 
Mills,  who  also  sang  the  solos  allotted  to  the  Earth.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  this  conscientious  artist  to  say  that  he  was  hardly 
ejual  to  the  double  burden  which  he  had  to  sustain.  Mr. 
Ivor  McKay  sang  the  tenor  music  with  taste;  but  the  effect 
of  the  pretty  solo  of  the  Water  Spirit  was  spoilt  by  its  being 
taken  too  slowly.  Miss  Maclntyre  and  Mme.  Belle  Cole  were 
the  soprano  and  contralto ;  their  singing  of  the  Fire  Duet  was 
the  most  enjoyable  number  of  the  whole  performance.  The 
choral  singing  was,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  great  excellence  ; 
the  precision  of  intonation  and  delicacy  of  tone  being  especi- 
ally remarkable.  The  mocking  laughter  of  Death  might  with 
advantage  have  been  a  little  more  fiendish  ;  but  the  passages  in 
which  this  occurs  are  among  the  least  successful  parts  of  the  work, 
and  what  effect  they  make  is  lost  by  too  frequent  repetition.  On 
the  whole,  the  performance  was  one  to  increase  Mr.  Barnby's  re- 
putation ;  the  work  is  hardly  likely  to  become  widely  popular, 
but  it  is  worth  occasionally  hearing,  at  all  events  until  its  com- 
poser produces  something  better  to  replace  it. 

Among  the  minor  concerts  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  the  very  interesting  Recitals  givon  at  Steinway  Hall 
by  Messrs.  Max  Heinrich  and  Schonberger.  The  first  of  these, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  ult.,  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Schubert,  the  pianist  playing  one  of  the  Sonatas  (Op.  42), 
and  four  of  the  Impromptus,  and  Herr  Heinrich  singing  no  less 
than  eight  of  the  composer's  songs.  At  the  second  concert,  on 
December  5th,  the  programme  was  made  up  entirely  of  the  works 
of  Schumann,  while  at  the  last,  which  is  announced  for  next 
Tuesday,  it  is  to  consist  of  compositions  by  Brahms.  Both 
artists  are  so  well  known  as  refined  and  cultivated  musicians  that 
their  performances  do  not  demand  detailed  notice,  but  a  word  of 
special  praise  is  due  to  Herr  Schonberger  for  not  only  appearing  as 
a  solo  pianist,  but  also  for  accompanying  all  the  vocal  numbers. 
Accompaniments  are  unfortunately  too  often  so  atrociously  played 
that  it  is  altogether  an  event  of  exceptional  interest  when  they  are 
performed  in  such  an  admirable  manner. 


Sir  Charles  Hall6's  second  orchestral  concert,  which  took 
place  on  Friday  week,  was  better  attended  than  the  first  of  the 
series,  though  even  on  this  occasion  St.  James's  Hall  was  not  as 
crowded  as  the  excellence  of  the  concert  deserved.  A  further 
hearing  of  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  Manchester  band  confirms  the 
impression  that  its  playing  as  nearly  approaches  perfection  as 
anything  of  the  kind  which  has  been  heard  in  London  for  a 
long  time.  Performances  more  excellent  in  every  respect  than 
those  of  the  Entr'acte  in  B  flat,  and  Ballet  Air  in  G  from 
Schubert's  "  Rosamunde,"  or  than  the  Larghetto,  Largo,  and 
Allegro  from  Handel's  Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  even  a  work  of  second-rate  merit, 
such  as  Gade's  Hamlet  Overture,  was  rendered  interesting  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  In  addition  to  the 
works  mentioned,  Sir  Charles  Halle  played  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  his  very  best  manner,  the  orchestra 
being  conducted  by  Herr  Willy  Hess.  The  second  part  of 
the  programme  was  entirely  devoted  to  Dvorak's  Third  Sym- 
phony, a  fine  but  uneven  work,  which  was  probably  unfamiliar 
to  most  of  the  audience,  though  it  deserves  to  be  heard  more 
frequently.  All  the  performances  at  this  concert  were  so  good 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  point  out  any  defects  ; 
certainly  no  amateur  should  miss  the  opportunity  of  hearing  such 
admirable  orchestral  playing. 

The  chief  place  in  the  programme  of  last  Saturday's  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Clift'e's  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  the  extraordinary  success  of  which  on  its  production 
at  these  concerts  last  Easter,  and  subsequently  at  a  perfoimince 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  once  more  ratified  on  this- 
occasion.  The  work  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  pen  of  a  young  musician  who  had  hitherto  made  no 
especial  mark,  and  it  raises  high  expectations  as  to  what  he 
will  produce  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Cliffe  only  maintains  the 
position  this  Symphony  has  won  for  him,  his  name  will 
occupy  a  foremost  rank  among  native  composers.  The  only 
novelty  in  the  programme  was  Goldmark's  Overture  to  Sakuntala, 
an  early  and  not  over-interesting  work  by  a  composer  whose 
music  has  never  met  with  acceptance  in  this  country,  though  it 
is  highly  esteemed  in  Vienna.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  number  of  changes  of  tempo  which  it  contains. 
Though  by  no  means  long,  a  list  of  twelve  different  tempi  was 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  analytical  programme  of  the  Over- 
ture.  The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Miss  Marian  Osborne,  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  artists  produced  by  the  Royal  College- 
of  Music.  She  played  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  scholarly 
manner  Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto  and  Mendelssohn's  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  E  minor.  M.  Blauwaert,  the  Belgian  baritone, 
had  been  announced  to  sing,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  Mme. 
Louise  Pyk. 

The  chief  interest  at  the  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  lay  in- 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  the  young  bass  singer 
who  last  month  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  Berlin  by  his 
singing  of  German  L.ieder  and  selections  from  Wagner's  Music- 
Dramas.  Mr.  Greene  has  made  great  progress  since  he  first  sang 
in  public.  His  voice,  which  combines  the  rare  qualities  of  great 
strength  with  beauty  of  tone,  has  become  more  even  and  niore- 
under  control,  and  his  vocalization  and  enunciation  are 
singularly  finished  and  refined.  At  Monday's  concert  he  sang 
Brahms's  "  Fekleinsamkeit "  and  "  Todessehnen,"  and  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry's  "  Fill  me,  boy,  as  deep  a  draught,"  three  songs  which 
were  admirably  adapted  to  show  the  versatility  of  his  talent  and 
his  success  in  very  different  styles.  His  singing  created  a  real 
sensation,  and  the  audience  would  gladly  have  heard  him  again, 
but  he  wisely  declined  encores.  Mr.  Greene  was  fortunate  in 
having  so  good  an  accompanist  as  Mr.  Battison  Haynes.  The 
rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  I 
major,  Op  59,  No.  I  ;  Mendelssohn's  Andante  and  Scherzo  from 
an  unfinished  string  Quartet ;  Boccherini's  Sonata  in  A  major, 
for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte,  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A 
flat,  Op.  1 10,  for  Pianoforte  Solo.  The  best  performance  was 
that  by  Signor  Piatti  of  Boccherini's  graceful  and  melodious 
work,  which  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  Mme.  Haas  gave 
a  careful  rendering  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  but  her  style  is  not 
broad  enough  to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  work. 

The  second  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  delightful  Vocal  Recitals 
took  place  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  programme  con- 
tained the  usual  admirable  selection  of  old  and  modern  music,  all 
of  which  was  performed  in  the  admirable  manner  which  makes 
these  concerts  so  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Where  everything  was 
so  good  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  performance  for  special 
praise ;  perhaps  Mr.  Henschel's  singing  of  Lowe's  setting  ot 
"  Der  Erlenkonig  "  was  the  most  remarkable  feat,  for  the  singer 
infuses  an  extraordinary  amount  of  dramatic  character  into 
the  composition,  without  ever  sacrificing  the  purely  lyrical 
element.  The  programme  included  four  compositions  by  Mr. 
Henschel — namely,  a  very  beautiful  setting  as  a  duet,  in  canon 
form,  of  Kingsley's  "  Oh  !  that  we  two  were  maying";  a  setting 
of  Goethe's  "  Sch'weizer  Lied,"  "  Uf 'm  Bergli  "  ;  a  charming  song, 
from  an  unpublished  opera,  A  Sea  Change;  and  a  dramatic 
ballad,  "  Jung  Dieterich  "—all  of  which  show  the  composer's  talent 
to  much  advantage. 
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MR.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

THE  well-known  epigram  in  which  Talleyrand  stated  the 
exact  character  of  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death  might  with 
absolute  fairness  be  applied  to  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis.  At  any  time  before  1S69  it  would  have  been  an 
event.  Last  week  it  was  only  a  piece  of  newts — more  interesting, 
indeed,  for  the  memories  it  revived  than  what  usually  comes 
from  the  dull  struggle  of  place-hunters  in  the  United  States, 
but  still  certain  not  to  have  any  practical  consequences.  The 
•drama  in  which  Mr.  Davis  played  his  part  was  as  completely 
ended  long  before  his  death  as  the  game  of  the  Emperor  was  years 
before  he  died  at  St.  Helena.  Whether  Mr.  Davis's  cause  may 
not  revive,  as  the  Emperor's  did,  in  some  more  or  less  modified 
form  la  a  question  not  without  interest.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  tight  may  be  said  to  have  been  fought  out.  If  any  man 
chooses  to  prophesy  that  it  can  never  be  begun  again,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  he  is  wrong.  There  is  even  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  merely  superficial,  that  he 
is  right.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Davis's  share  in  the  struggle  had  been 
over  twenty  years  before  his  death.  He  recognized  the  fact  with 
the  natural  good  taste  of  a  brave  man,  who,  having  done  his  best, 
accepts  defeat  without  whining.  The  Federal  Government,  under 
the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  mixed  motives,  made  it,  after  treating 
him  with  petty  brutality,  comparatively  easy  for  its  enemy  to  live 
in  peace,  and  Mr.  Davis  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  with 
dignity.  Without  unbecoming  recantations;  without,  indeed, 
by  word  or  act,  deserting  his  principles,  he  made  no  futile  at- 
tempt to  resist  or  escape  the  inevitable.  He  remained  with  his 
country  in  its  da\  of  defeat  and  suffering,  as  Lee  did.  He  de- 
fended him.-elf  against  his  critics  (not  the  least  bitter  of  them 
were  Southerners)  in  his  history  of  the  war.  Three  years  ago  he 
delivered  a  series  of  speeches,  which  were  not.  and  can  hardly 
have  been  meant  to  be,  a  bid  for  political  ollice.  With  these 
two  exceptions,  however,  he  led  a  retired  life,  during  the  earlier 
veurs  iu  business,  and  then  on  a  plantation  which  was  left,  him  by 
will. 

The  leading  facts  of  Mr.  Davis's  life  have  been  so  recently 
repeated  in  obituaries  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  them  again. 
He  was  in  every  way  a  typical  Southerner.  His  father  was  a 
Kentuckian,  who  emigrated  to  Mississippi,  and  there  acquired  a 
cotton  plantation.  The  son  went  through  the  usual  training  of  a 
Southern  gentleman.  At  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  he 
received  by  far  the  best  scholastic  training  which  is  to  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  He  gave,  in  return  for  his  education, 
several  years'  service  against  the  Indians,  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  in  the  ordinary  military  police  work  of  the  frontier. 
When  his  debt  was  paid  he  left  the  service,  and  established  him- 
self on  the  plantation  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  in 
Mississippi.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  took  to 
politics,  which  was  once  thought  as  much  the  regular  career 
of  a  Southern  planter  of  ambition  and  ability  as  of  an  English 
country  gentleman  whose  energies  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
management  of  his  estate  and  routine  country  work.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  too,  Mr.  Davis  took  the  Southern  side. 
He  was  a  Democrat — that  is  to  say,  he  believed  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  a  bond  between  sovereign 
States,  that  the  individual  members  of  the  League  had  not 
deprived  themselves,  indeed  could  not  deprive  themselves,  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  and  that  the  Union  could  only  be  preserved  as 
long  as  a  careful  balance  of  political  power  was  maintained 
between  the  two  great  groups  of  States  which  were  divided  in 
interest  by  the  nature  of  their  social  and  industrial  organization. 
Until  the  crisis  came,  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  United  States  was  contained  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  this  balance.  One  of  its  phases  was  the  Mexican  War, 
undertaken,  if  not  with  the  avowed  intention  that  it  should,  yet 
most  certainly  with  the  hope  that  it  would,  lead  to  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  the  Southern  slave-holding  group  of  States.  Mr. 
Davis,  who  had  helped  to  promote  the  war,  took  a  native  share 
in  it.  He  commanded  a  regiment  of  Mississippian  volunteers, 
and  at  Buenavista  showed  some  skill  and  eminent  personal  cour- 
age. After  the  war  he  resumed  his  work  as  a  politician.  For 
a  time  he  was  Minister  of  War,  and  showed  undoubted  ad- 
ministrative ability  in  office.  But  whether  as  Minister  or  as 
member  of  Congress,  his  great  object  was  always  to  defend  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Southern  States. 
When  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  minority  of  the  voters  of 
the  Union,  and  a  minority  of  an  exclusively  Northern  origin, 
showed  that  the  South  could  in  future  be  completely  outvoted  by 
its  rival,  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  heartiest  of  those  who  held 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  exercise  of  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  State3,  and  that  the  sovereign  powers  which  had  freely 
entered  the  League  for  certain  purposes  might  now  retire  from 
it  when  it  seemed  certain  that  those  purposes  would  no  longer 
be  served  by  its  continued  existence.  The  Secession  followed, 
and  then  the  war.  While  it  lasted  Mr.  Davis's  history  wa3  the 
history  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  When  it  was 
over  he  ceased  to  have  any  public  history  at  all.  His  personal 
influence  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  the  lead  to  the 
last,  and  his  administrative  abilities  by  the  fact  that  he  presided 
over  the  creation  of  an  army  out  of  chaos,  and  kept  that  army 
efficient  in  spite  of  the  utmost  penury  in  money  and  stores ;  but 
the  evidence  for  these  truths  makes  a  long  narrative. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  his  administrative  ability  or  personal 
courage  that  Mr.  Davis  must  be  judged.    He  stands  or  falls  by 


the  judgment  which  is  to  be  passed  on  the  Secession.  It  was 
largely  his  work,  and  if  it  was  evil,  then  he  must  be  condemned 
as  a  statesman.  Any  fair  criticism  of  this,  the  most  remarkable 
passage  of  American  history,  must  distinguish  between  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Davis's  action  and  its  technical  justification.  Ib 
is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  he  and  the  school  of  Southern 
politicians  to  which  he  belonged  had  interpreted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  correctly,  and  yet  to  doubt  whether  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  the  help  of  the  Abolitionists,  was  a 
danger  which  justified  the  extreme  course  taken.  Virginia  and 
other  border  States  did  doubt  it,  for  they  took  no  part  in  the 
Secession  till  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  coercing  the 
Gulf  States.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  believe  that  fear  of  at- 
tacks by  the  Abolitionists  was  the  chief  motive  which  influenced 
the  Southern  leaders.  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  could  only  abolish 
slavery  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  would 
have  required  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Such 
attacks  as  John  Brown's  could  do  no  real  harm,  and  would  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  been  made  easier  and  more  numerous  by  a 
recognition  of  Southern  independence.  The  whole  frontier  line 
would  have  swarmed  with  John  Browns,  and  the  hold  of  the 
slaveowner  on  the  slave  would  have  become  as  difficult  as 
the  incessant  intrigues  of  the  Abolitionists,  no  longer  held 
in  even  a  semblance  of  check  by  the  Federal  Government, 
could  have  made  it.  The  possession  of  power  at  Washington 
would  not  have  given  the  Abolitionists  the  control  of  an  army, 
and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
secured  any  general  support  in  the  North,  which  showed  no 
desire  to  free  the  slaves  till  it  was  thoroughly  angered  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  fear  of  what 
might  be  done  to  the  South  had  nearly  so  much  influence  on  the 
Southern  leaders  as  the  desire  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  their  own 
free  from  all  control  by  the  North.  What  that  policy  would 
have  been  is  clearly  indicated  by  Mr.  Davis's  own  very  candid 
declaration,  when  in  prison  at  Fort  Monroe,  that,  if  the  Secession 
had  succeeded,  it  was  his  intent  ion  to  have  taken  Mexico  in  hand. 
In  short,  he  would  have  played,  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more 
statesmanlike  manner,  the  game  played  in  Central  America  by 
the  filibuster  Walker.  We  do  not  know  that,  in  a  world 
which  has  been  mainly  brought  to  its  present  condition  by 
fighting,  there  would  have  been  anything  particularly  wicked 
in  such  a  course.  As  a  practical  policy,  however,  it  must 
be  judged  by  the  result.  Mr.  Davis,  who  never  believed  that 
the  North  would  allow  the  South  to  go  in  peace,  must  bear 
the  blame,  whatever  it  is,  of  having  deliberately  provoked  a 
struggle.  We  now  see  that  he  judged  the  forces  he  would  have 
to  contend  against  very  ill ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
blame  which  attaches  to  that  sort  of  mistake.  The  man  who 
makes  it  may  be  daring,  able,  and  honest ;  but  he  can  hardly  be 
called  a  great  statesman.  The  first  duty  of  one  who  is  to  be  held 
to  deserve  that  title  is  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  calculate 
accurately.  On  purely  technical  grounds  a  better  case  can  be 
made  out  for  the  Southern  leaders.  It  has  never  been  disputed 
that  the  American  Constitution  was  the  work  of  independent 
communities,  which  banded  themselves  together  for  definite  pur- 
poses. What  powers  they  did  not  confer  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment they  reserved  to  themselves.  They  did  not  expressly  resign 
their  sovereign  rights ;  and,  even  if  they  had  done  so,  the 
resignation  would  only  have  affected  the  generation  which  made 
it.  That  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  none 
of  the  States  thought  they  had  committed  themselves  to 
an  indissoluble  union  is  clear  from  the  language  of  their 
delegates,  and  from  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  threatened  to 
secede  during  the  war  of  1812  with  England,  which  it  had  exerted 
itself  to  provoke.  Whether  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  it 
was  defined  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  would  have  been  as  popular  as  it 
was  in  the  South  if  that  section  of  the  Union  had  possessed  the 
preponderance  of  power;  whether  the  Southern  leaders  were 
justified  by  the  circumstances  in  insisting  on  their  legal  rights ; 
and  whether  they  did  not  commit  an  act  of  signal  folly  when 
they  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  North  and  West,  in- 
fluenced like  themselves  by  their  manifest  interests,  had  adopted 
a  wholly  different  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  are 
questions  of  conduct,  and  do  not  touch  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  war  has  decided  the 
dispute  for  ever.  Perhaps  it  has,  but  perhaps,  also,  it  has  not. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man,  or  one  who  had  little  cause  to  boast  of 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  who  should  decide  that,  if  ever 
two  sections  of  the  Union  of  approximated  equal  power  were  again 
to  find  themselves  strongly  divided  on  a  question  which  touched 
their  interests  closely,  one  of  them  would  not  soon  be  per- 
suaded that  J.  C.  Calhoun  had  read  the  Constitution  aright  after 
all.  Not  one  war,  nor  many  wars,  can  settle  such  a  question. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  cause  for  which 
the  Confederates  fought.  Between  North  and  South  it  has  been 
settled  for  the  time  being  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  hard 
fighting.  If  it  is  revived,  it  will  be  on  other  pretexts  and  between 
other  sections.  It  will  be  conducted,  too,  by  leaders  of  a  different 
stamp  from  Mr.  Davis,  who  represented  a  social  order  and  a  class 
of  politician  which  have  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  United 
States — whether  for  their  good  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  Fine  Art  Society  is  lavish  in  its  frequent  offerings  to  the 
public  of  small  exhibitions  of  selected  subjects.  "While  the 
fine  collection  of  pencil  and  crayon  drawings,  which  we  lately 
criticized,  is  still  on  its  walls,  the  Society  offers  fresh  attractions. 
The  latest  collection  is  of  water-colour  drawings  from  the 
brush  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Weedon,  explained  in  a  chatty  preface  by 
Mr.  Wedmore.  The  series  is  rather  too  uniform  in  treatment, 
the  skies  of  cold  greys  and  blues,  the  hillsides  rather  heavily 
treated,  the  tone  in  most  cases  kept  in  a  low  key  ;  but  the  general 
public,  as  apart  from  the  artistic  public,  will  be  likely  to  find 
considerable  pleasure  in  viewing  this  exhibition.  Mr.  Weedon 
has  selected  his  subjects  from  Scotland  and  from  Sussex,  two 
parts  of  Britain  as  different  as  possible,  yet  the  general  im- 
pression made  by  tbe  exhibition  is  rather  one  of  uniformity  than 
of  contrast.  Mr.  Weedon  keeps  persistently  before  him  his  fixed 
ideas  of  the  rules  of  composition  and  harmony,  without  giving 
sufficient  play  to  the  charm  of  the  accidental  in  Nature.  But  when 
he  turns  his  attention  heavenwards,  he  is  quite  carried  oft' 
the  feet  of  his  theories,  and  is  completely  fascinated  by  his 
subject.  He  has  treated  in  a  simple  and  impressive  manner  some 
fine  skies,  with  great  banks  of  cumuli  clouds  rolling  to  landward, 
in  "A  Breezy  Bay,  South  Coast "  (19) ;  and  in  "Craig  Tollie" 
(9),  the  smoke-like  cloud  settling  down  on  a  rocky  hill-top  is 
very  impressively  and  skilfully  handled ;  while  "  On  the  West 
Coast,  Aultbea,"  (48),  is  a  striking  study,  of  a  great  stormy  sky 
rolling  over  a  peaky,  dark  blue,  rocky  range  of  hills.  It  is  in- 
teresting, too,  to  see  the  several  sides  of  a  town,  as  shown  here 
in  the  views  of  llye,  first  taken  from  the  marshes,  and  next 
in  sunshine,  and  yet  again  with  a  storm  clearing  oft'.  Arundel 
appears  here  as  a  fair  and  bland  city,  seen  through  a  green  mist. 
"Jvilch  urn  Castle,"  looking  forlorn  and  haunted,  with  its  wide  waste 
of  water  in  43,  seems  scarcely  the  same  building  when  regarded 
from  its  other  (57),  its  landward  side,  with  the  rough,  rocky 
background.  The  "  Waves  on  the  South  Coast "  (56)  come 
tumbling  in  in  a  good  noisy  fashion.  The  landscapes,  with 
much  detail,  do  not  strike  us  as  being  so  good,  and  the  feeble 
trees  in  the  wet  "  November  Evening  (40)  are  not  exhilarating 
to  behold. 

At  Mr.  Stephen  Gooden's  Gallery,  57  Pall  Mall,  may  now  be 
seen  Constable's  "  A  Lock  on  the  Stour."  This  famous  example, 
which  is  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  shows  no  sign  of  turning 
black  with  age,  but  is  as  luminous  and  lustrous  as  ever.  Mr. 
Gooden  proposes  to  publish  a  mezzotint  engraving  of  this  exquisite 
little  masterpiece,  which  he  has  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frank  Short. 

At  Messrs.  Shepherd's  Galleries  in  King  Street  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  land- 
scape, despite  the  fact  of  several  pictures  having  taken  their 
departure  and  gone  into  private  keeping.  A  river  piece  by 
Constable,  a  wooded  landscape  by  Crome,  and  a  quaint  view — 
said  to  be  painted  by  Gainsborough,  and  to  have  been  once  in  the 
possession  of  Horace  Walpole — of  the  corner  of  a  common,  with 
a  windmill  perched  on  the  top  of  an  abrupt  hill — these  are  all 
luminous  and  charming.  A  frame  containing  eight  small  paint- 
ings by  B.  G.  Rossetti,  illustrating  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Tobias,  are  gem-like  in  colour.  A  small  full-length  portrait, 
said  to  be  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  age  of  three,  by  Stephen  Poyntz 
Benning,  presents  a  demure  little  maiden  in  the  large  bonnet  and 
the  spencer  of  the  period.  A  large  river  piece  by  E.  J.  Niemann 
has  recently  been  added  to  this  collection. 


MOSEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  Settlement,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  not  prevented  a  further  fall  this 
week  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  At  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Settlement,  which  began  on  Tuesday,  the  demand  was  so 
small  that  bankers  had  to  lend  all  that  was  required  at  about 
4\  per  cent.  While  the  settlement  was  going  on,  loans  were  made 
till  the  middle  of  January  at  4  per  cent.,  and  even  less,  and  money 
was  lent  from  day  to  day  at  l£-  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  even  as 
low  as  1  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  discount  rate  kept 
falling  day  after  day,  until  it  is  now  little  more  than  3g  per  cent. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  nevertheless,  much  gold  has  not  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  rate  of  discount  in 
Germany  is  from  \\  to  ii  per  cent,  higher  than  in  London;  and 
in  New  York  as  much  as  10, 12,  and  15  per  cent,  is  being  charged 
for  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  yet  during  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  night  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  gold  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  true  that  more  would 
have  been  taken  for  Berlin,  were  it  not  that  the  Bank  Birectors 
raised  the  price  at  which  they  sell  bar  gold  ;  but,  as  they  cannot 
raise  the  price  for  sovereigns,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been 
found  worth  while  to  withdraw  sovereigns  either  for  Berlin  or 
for  New  York.  Apparently  the  great  financial  houses  all  over 
the  world  are  so  desirous  not  to  disturb  the  London  money 
market  that  they  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  better  rates 
offering  abroad  to  withdraw  much  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
How  long  this  will  continue  nobody  can  say.  It  is  believed  now 
that  gold  will  not  be  sent  to  New  York,  at  least  until  next  month ; 
but  there  is  an  active  demand  for  Germany  and  India,  while  it  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  metal  will  very  shortly  be  sent  to 


Buenos  Ayres.  The  influences  which  have  been  able  to 
prevent  gold  withdrawals  in  inconveniently  large  amounts  up 
to  the  present  may  prove  strong  enough  to  hinder  them  until 
the  year  has  ended.  If  not,  a  considerable  withdrawal  may  all 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  artificial  ease,  and  may  cause  rates  to 
bound  up  considerably.  But,  unless  there  is  a  gold  scare,  rates 
will  probably  remain  low  throughout  the  month;  for  the  supply 
of  money  in  the  outside  market  is  exceptionally  large  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 

_  As  we  anticipated,  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  the  price  ot 
silver.  The  improvement  in  trade  which  is  raising  prices  all 
round  is  necessarily  acting  upon  silver  like  other  commodities. 
And  this  influence  is  heightened  by  the  buying  of  our  own  Mint, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  the  French,  Japanese,  Spanish,  and  other 
Governments.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  silver  party  in  the 
United  States  is  intent  upon  compelling  a  larger  coinage  of  the 
metal.  Mr.  Windom's  plan  disappointed  the  market  last  week, 
but  the  disappointment  was  partly  based  upon  a  misconception. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  action  of  Congress  will  be  ;  but 
whether  it  adopts  the  Secretary's  plan  in  some  modified  form,  or 
simply  increases  the  coinage  of  silver,  a  larger  comsumption  of 
the  metal  in  the  United  States  must  tell  upon  the  market. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  money  has  led  to  a  considerable 
investment  in  Consols  by  capitalists  unable  for  the  moment  to 
employ  their  surplus  funds  more  profitably.  And  as  there  are 
few  sellers,  and  not  much  stock  carried  over  in  the  market  by 
speculators,  the  price  advanced  sharply.  Speculative  business,, 
however,  has  been  dull  all  through  the  week.  Operators  distrust 
the  abnormal  ease  of  the  money  market.  No  one,  indeed,  would 
be  surprised  if  it  were  suddenly  to  give  place  to  temporary 
stringency.  Therefore,  they  are  not  willing  just  now  to  engage 
in  new  risks.  And  their  unwillingness  is  heightened  by  several 
other  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  news  from  Rio  is  not 
encouraging.  It  seems  clear  now  that  the  revolution  was  the 
work  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  beginning  of  pronuncia- 
mientos  in  a  ciouth  American  State  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  for 
investors.  Therefore,  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  Brazilian  securities 
of  all  kinds  early  in  the  week,  and  that  fall  influenced  more  or 
less  every  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Then,  again,  the 
crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  grows  acuter  every  day,  and 
disquiets  all  holders  of  Argentine  securities.  Further,  there  are 
persistent  rumours  of  impending  revolutionary  movements  in. 
Spain.  And,  lastly,  the  speculation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  inspires 
apprehension.  The  speculators,  with  the  aid  of  the  banks,  have  very 
skilfully  tided  over  their  difficulties  month  after  month.  But  the 
difficulties  have  all  the  time  been  accumulating.  And  people  are 
not  sure  that  the  operators  will  be  equally  successful  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  It  is  certain  that  money  will  be  very  dear,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  banks  may  not  be  able  to  lend  all  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  labour  disputes  in  the  coat 
trade  may  cause  a  further  fall  in  mining  shares,  and  may  thus- 
increase  the  difficulties.  For  all  these  reasons,  speculators  of  late 
have  been  lessening  their  engagements.  At  the  settlement  this 
week  it  was  found  that  the  accounts  to  be  carried  over  were 
decidedly  smaller  and  decidedly  fewer  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time  past.  Indeed,  in  some  departments  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  stock — that  is  to  say,  whereas  lately  speculative  buyers  have 
settlement  after  settlement  being  carrying  over  their  accounts,  this 
week  there  was  scarcely  any  such  carrying  over  in  certain  depart- 
ments, and  in  many  of  the  stocks.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the 
stocks  must  have  been  bought  by  purchasers  able  to  pay  for  them, 
and  take  them  out  of  the  market  either  with  their  own  money  or 
with  money  borrowed  from  bankers. 

The  decrease  in  speculative  stocks  carried  over  at  the  settle- 
ment was  most  marked  in  American  railroad  securities.  For  many 
months  past  American  buying  of  these  securities  has  been  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  the  securities  have  been,  not  merely  paid  for,  but 
actually  shipped  to  New  York.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
at  last  this  purchasing  has  nearly  cleared  oft'  the  securities  held 
by  speculators  in  this  country.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
English  capitalists  may  have  been  buying  quite  lately.  In  any 
case,  the  speculators  have  got  rid  of  their  stock,  and  capitalists- 
hold  it,  which  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  market.  And,  accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  money  in  New  York,  and  the 
distrust  here  of  our  own  money  market,  the  American  department 
is  very  steady.  The  market  for  British  railway  stocks  is  also 
strong,  for  the  earnings  of  the  Companies  show  week  after  week 
large  increases.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  Saturday  night  last,  to 
take  the  four  greatest  Companies,  the  Great  Western  and  the 
North- Eastern  had  each  earned  255,000/.  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  the  North-Western  had  earned 
247,000/.  more,  and  the  Midland  217,000/.  more.  The  four 
Companies  together  show  for  the  period  mentioned  an  increase  of 
974,000/.  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  rise  in  wages,  materials,  and  fuel  will  tell  very 
materially  upon  the  working  expenses  this  half-year,  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  therefore,  handsome  increases  in  the  coming  dividends  ; 
but  next  year  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  higher  wages  and 
greater  cost  of  fuel  and  materials  will  largely  augment  the 
working  expenses.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  railway  Companies 
in  this  country  and  in  America  make  operators  in  the  stock 
markets  expect  Aery  active  speculation  as  soon  as  the  new  year 
has  fairly  opened.  And  in  foreign  stocks  and  miscellaneous 
securities  equal  activity  is  looked  for. 

After  the  recent  sharp  fluctuations,  the  iron  market  has  been 
quiet  this  week.  The  price  is  very  little  under  sixty  shilling.*  a  ton. 
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The  consumption  continues  very  large,  and  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  appears  to  be  opening,  ii'  speculators  do  not  again  run 
up  prices  too  quicklv.and  thereby  prevent  the  American  demand, 
which  is  otherwise  sure  to  come  next  year.  The  copper  market 
likewise  remains  quiet  and  steady,  copper  being  about  50;.  a  ton. 
There  are  rumours  that  we  are  about  to  witness  the  formation  of 
another  syndicate,  though  recent  experience,  one  would  think, 
ought  to  have  warned  even  the  boldest  against  attempts  to  corner 
a  <n-eat  trade.  The  consumption  of  coal  likewise  is  unusually 
large,  and  wages  both  in  coal  and  iron  are  steadily  rising.  The 
.-ilk  market,  in  which  there  has  been  so  great  a  rise,  is  very  firm. 
So  is  the  wool  market.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  commodity 
to  be  named  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  improvement  in 
trade,  does  not  show  a  marked  recovery  from  the  depression  of  a 
lew  years  ago,  and  a  greatly  increased  consumption,  with  a  rising 
tendency  in  price. 


[Mr.  Sit.vw 
Ijaily  Paper.] 
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SHADOWED  AT  LAST! 
risk  is   bciii"'  shadowed  bv 


the   Irish  police. — 


HE  lias  gone,  he  has  left  me,  I'm  back  at  my  inn, 
And  sit  down  to  my  snug  little  meal, 
With  tin1  comforting  thought  that  I  now  may  begin 

Like  a  "  rale  "  agitator  to  feel. 
With  O'Brien  and  Dillon  my  lot  I  have  cast ; 
For  I'm  "  shadowed,"  thank  goodness  !  I'm  shadowed  at  last! 

How  vainly  to  draw  the  Executive  out 

Hitherto  'twas  my  fortune  to  try  ! 
Peter  Schlemihl  himself  wasn't  more  put  about 

By  the  want  of  a  shadow  than  I. 
But  I've  got  it  at  last,  and  I  glory  to  know 
That  my  shadow  will  follow  wherever  I  go. 

Shall  I  own  that  at  first  it  did  give  me  a  qualm 

That  policeman  behind  me  to  see, 
Though  my  voice — or  I  hoped  so — was  passably  calm, 

As  I  asked  what  he  wanted  with  me. 
For  'twas  just  on  the  cards,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
That  the  "  shadow"  had  come  with  a  summons  instead. 

And  for  just  that  one  moment  of  awful  suspense 

I  reproached  myself  much,  I  confess, 
For  renouncing  those  tactics  of  wise  self-defence 

That  I  practised  last  year  with  success. 
"When,  before  my  bold  challenge  to  tyranny  thrown, 
I  arranged  with  the  tyrant  to  let  me  alone. 

Yes,  for  just  that  one  critical  moment  I  felt 

What  a  delicate  task  he  has  got 
"Who  would  fain  with  his  missiles  a  Government  pelt, 

Yet  provoke  no  return  of  his  shot ; 
Who  oppressors  with  adequate  fire  would  attack, 
And  yet  never  make  those  oppressors  hit  back. 

For  you  want  to  be  fearless,  you  want  to  be  firm, 

You  want  to  use  words  like  a  flail ; 
But  you  don't  want — at  any  rate  I  don't — a  term 

In  a  stupid  ridiculous  gaol. 
You  don't  want  a  diet  that  luxury  loathes, 
And  you  don't — no,  you  don't  want  a  change  of  your  clothes. 

But  the  constable,  grinning,  walked  01T,  and,  relieved 

Of  my  cruel  anxiety's  strain, 
I  can  feel  that  the  object  at  last  I've  achieved 

That  so  long  I  have  striven  to  gain  ; 
I  shall  simply  be  "  watched  "  as  a  friend  of  the  "  Plan  " — 
Aha  !  they've  found  out  I'm  a  dangerous  man  ! 

Yes,  yes  !  I'm  a  desperate  turbulent  dog 

As  has  ever  a  prison  defied, 
And  I  fearlessly  laugh,  o'er  my  tumbler  of  grog, 

At  its  menaciug  walls — from  outside. 
I'm  a  firebrand — in  word,  if  not  wholly  in  act; 
I'm  a  devil-may-care  agitator  in  fact. 

Poor  II-rc-rt  and  M-rl-v  !  that  timorous  lot ! 

How  immensely  my  fame  will  increase! 
I'm  the  only  ex-Minister — hanged  if  I'm  not ! — • 

Who's  been  watched  by  the  Irish  police. 
Ay,  unless  I'm  mistaken,  my  rise  will  be  fast ; 
For  I'm  shadowed — thank  goodness  !  I'm  shadowed  at  last ! 


unknown  except  to  a  very  select  few,  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  no  student  desiring  to  learn  could  find  anyone  to  teach  him. 
Taking  our  three  great  Universities— Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin — for  instance,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  understood  that  one 
professor  at  the  last-named  '.'  dungeon  of  learning  "  had  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  what  must,  after  all,  be  acknowledged  as  the 
parent  of  classical  lore.  When  we  remember  that  the  alphabets 
of  Phoenicia,  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages,  all  took  their  rise  in  modifications  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, this  backwardness  of  the  centres  of  education  was  the 
more  remarkable.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  of  late,  and 
he  would  be  not  only  a  bold,  but  an  exceedingly  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish, man  who  could  deny  at  the  present  day,  like  Sir  George  Come- 
wall  Lewis  forty  years  ago,  that  the  clue  to  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage had  been  found.  Not  only  has  it  been  found,  but  it  shows 
itself  to  have  two  qualities  hitherto  but  little  suspected  to  fit  it 
for  a  place  in  ordinary  education.  In  the  first,  it  is  absurdly 
easy  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics ;  and,  in  the 
second,  even  a  smattering  helps  a  student  most  materially  in 
obtaining  additional  knowledge  in  any  of  the  extensive  fields 
above  indicated.  Most  beginners,  to  take  an  elementary  example, 
complain  that  in  Hebrew  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  at  first 
between  such  letters  as  D,  Teth,  and  »,  Mem ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  lessened  if  they  know  that  O  represents  the  c=s  of 

It  is  the  same 


REVIEWS. 


the  hieroglyphics,  while  JD  is  the  owl, 
with  other  letters,  and  still  more  so  in  Arabic,  where  \,  alif,  is 
palm  leaf,  and  y  waw,  a  modification  of  the 
bird,  which  also   appears   in  the  Greek  u 


the  hieroglyphic  | 
same   little  "V^, 


AN"  EGYPTIAN  READING-BOOK.* 

T^f  OTIIIXG  can  better  illustrate  and  signalize  the  progress  of 
■L^  Egyptology  in  our  day  than  the  issue  of  the  unpretending 
volume  before  us.  Hieroglyphics  were,  till  very  lately,  absolutely 

*  Egyptian  Readiny-Bwk.    By  E.  A.  Wallis-Budge.    London  :  Nutt. 
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also  appears 
analogies  like 


and  the  Latin  v.  Of  course  analogies  like  these  may  be 
carried  too  far ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  Roman 
letters  are  more  like  hieroglyphics  than  those  alphabets 
which,  though  born  much  nearer  the  source  of  alphabets  in 
Egypt,  were  filtered  through  the  Semitic  mind,  and  came  into 
conflict  with  that  dislike  of  pictorial  representation  which  was  so 
strongly  manifested  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  By 
hieroglyphics  it  is  that  we  account  for  the  great  difference  in 
shape  between  A  and  a,  or  between  S  and  the  old-fashioned  f, 
which  last  is  simply  the  common  hieroglyphic,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Two  forms  of  serpents,  one  crowned,  the  other  with  a  long 
tail,  give  us  our  f  and  our  z.  Our  B,  with  "its  two  bow 
windows,"  is  a  hieroglyph,  and  our  little  b  is  another ;  but 
it  would  be  only  too  easy  to  go  through  the  whole  alphabet  in 
this  way. 

To  come  to  Mr.  Budge's  book ;  we  note  with  pleasure  that,  for 
some  years  past,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  few  students  to 
assemble  during  winter  evenings  for  the  study  of  Egyptology, 
and  that  Mr.  Budge  has  been  their  guide.  Four  years  ago  he 
commenced  operations  by  transcribing  for  their  benefit  the  famous 
Tale  of  Two  Brothers,  a  curious  romance,  which  seems  to  em- 
body some  foreshadowing  or  reminiscence  of  the  relations  between 
Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  whom  the  Arabs  name  Zuleykha. 
Mr.  Budge  found  that  at  that  time  no  hieroglyphic  text  of  the 
story  was  extant,  the  version  in  Records  of  the  Past  (ii.  137) 
having  been  made  by  Mr.  Iienouf  direct  from  the  hieratic  text  in 
the  Orbiney  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum ;  although  in  1 863, 
Mr.  Renouf,  as  a  contribution  to  the  forward  movement,  now 
showing  such  signs  of  vitality,  published  the  first  six  pages  in  the 
Atlantis,  in  ordinary  English  letters,  *  as  a  proof  of  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  method  of  Egyptian  decipherment  then  current 
among  the  best  Egyptologists."  Next  Mr.  Budge  tackled  the 
Possessed  Princess,  and  we  regret  to  observe  that  in  his  opinion  the 
story  has  no  historical  foundation,  but  is  "a  legend  written  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  God  Chensu,  long  after  the  period  to  which 
it  puq)orts  to  belong."  The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  impar- 
tiality of  Gascoigne,  the  archbishopric  of  Cornhill,  the  patriotism, 
of  Whit  tington — these  and  many  other  things  in  which  we  believed 
have  been  torn  from  us,  and  now  Mr.  Budge  ruthlessly  snatches 
away  Rameses  XIII.  and  his  queen,  Raneferu,  and  her  demented 
sister  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  he  must  be  right.  Next  we  come 
to  the  Festival  Songs  of  Isis  and  Nephthys,  also  transcribed  from 
hieratic  into  hieroglyphics,  and  some  other  religious  texts  follow. 
After  these  we  have  some  specimens  of  authentic  history,  such  as 
the  Inscription  of  Una.  In  his  notes  Mr.  Budge  assumes  that 
everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Una's  account  of  his 
travellers  is  t  he  only  historical  text  of  any  length  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  remote  age  of  the  Pyramid-builders,  and 
that  it  is,  or  was  lately,  at  Boulak.  Another,  but  much  later, 
document  of  this  kind  is  on  the  baso  of  the  obelisk  at  Karnak, 
which  Queen  Hatshepsu  devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  father, 
Thothmes  I.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Budge,  in  defiance  of  the  pronounced  opinion  of  Mr.  Renouf 
in  Records  of  the  Past  (xii.  127),  gives  the  Queen's  name  as 
above,  and  not  as  Ilatasu.  We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Renouf 
has  modified  his  views.  Several  other  historical  texts  follow, 
and  then  we  reach  philosophy,  in  the  shape  of  the  precepts 
of  Kakemna  and  of  Ptah-Hotep.  Perhaps  these  passages  are 
too  difficult  except  for  a  very  advanced  class ;  and  Mr.  Budge 
prudently  refrains  from  telling  us  which  of  his  pupils,  if  any, 
succeeded  in  mastering  them.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that, 
though  these  maxims  are  among  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
ancient  literature  now  extant,  no  English  translation  has  ever 
been  printed.    In  all  Mr.  Budge  comprises  nineteen  very  typical 
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texts  in  this  volume,  and  we  may  presume  he  has  more  in  store 
lor  us,  as  it  concludes  without  notes,  index,  or  glossary.  With 
the  same  learned  scholar's  edition  of  the  writing  on  the  coffin  of 
Queen  Anchnes-Kaneferab,  and  its  admirable  vocabulary,  these 
texts  need  present  no  very  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  student  of 
ordinary  assiduity. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  experienced  reader  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  novels  is  not 
likely  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  title  A  Hazard 
of  New  Fortunes.  At  first  sight,  it  is,  of  course,  hopeful ;  but  no 
one  who  knows  the  greatest  of  American  novelists  is  likely  to 
feel  any  confidence  that  he  can  really  have  tried  a  new  experi- 
ment and  abandoned  the  method  of  reflecting  human  character 
by  recording  trivialities  for  that  of  arousing  human  interest  by 
chronicling  deeds  of  blood.  And  throughout  a  long  volume  and 
a  half  the  meek  person  who  had  expected  little  would  be  justified 
of  his  scepticism.  The  particular  hazard  of  new  fortunes  which 
seems  to  give  its  name  to  Mr.  Howells's  new  novel  is  not  the 
abandonment  of  those  precious  ways  and  principles  of  fiction  of 
which  Mr.  Howells  is  at  once  the  prophet  and  the  chief  prac- 
titioner, but  the  starting  of  a  magazine  at  New  York  by  two 
entirely  modem  American  citizens  called  Fulkerson  and  March, 
round  which  fictitious  enterprise  Mr.  Howells  solemnly  develops 
his  types  of  humanity,  quite  in  the  old  slow  way.  Fulkerson,  the 
manager,  is  the  person  who  exhibits  the  American  language  in 
the  latest  American  style,  and  March,  the  editor,  is  the  person 
who  keeps  thinking  high-toned  American  thoughts  and  taking 
the  reader  into  his  confidpnce.  In  order  to  set  the  magazine 
going  and  edit  it,  March  had  to  come  and  live  at  New  York,  with 
his  wife  and  his  two  children.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  suitable  "  flat,"  and  it  took  them  about  a  hundred  dreary 
pages  not  to  do  so,  most  of  their  failures,  including  the  final  one, 
being  described  with  a  plodding,  melancholy  persistence,  like  a 
bad  dream.  Then  the  journal  got  afloat,  and  proprietors  and  con- 
tributors visited  each  other's  drawing-rooms,  and  put  their  hands 
on  tables,  and  talked  about  influences  and  tendencies  in  short  and 
intense  sentences,  and  so  it  went  on,  and  on,  till  all  of  a  sudden 
one  of  the  ekaracteis  was  shot  in  a  street  row,  and  the  title  of  the 
story  is  vindicated  after  all.  After  the  shooting,  Mr.  Howells 
instantly  relapses  into  his  proper  style,  and  does  not  again 
abandon  it.  Presently  the  story  concludes,  because  it  has  got 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  332nd  page  of  the  second  volume, 
and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Still,  Mr.  Howells  has 
hazarded  a  new  fortune.  He  has  shot  a  man.  Who  can  say 
what  will  not  follow?  The  hazard  does  not  go  further  at 
present.  Therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
new  gems  wherewith  Mr.  Howells  has  adorned  his  native  lan- 
guage in  his  old  style.  "  Fulkerson,  still  smoking,  tore  off 
a  piece  of  the  half-yard  of  French  loaf  which  had  been  supplied 
them,  with  two  pale,  thin  dishes  of  butter,  and  fed  it  into 
himself."  Happy  Fulkerson !  "  Mrs.  Leighton  laughed  too. 
Like  every  one  else,  she  was  not  merely  a  prevailing  mood,  as 
people  are  apt  to  be  in  books,  but  was  an  irregularly  spheroidal 
character,  with  surfaces  that  caught  the  different  lights  of  circnm- 
tance  and  reflected  them."    " '  Most  of  the  ladies  were  low 

neck  '    March  interposed,  '  Well,  I  shouldn't  go  low  neck.' 

The  girl  broke  into  a  fondly  approving  laugh  at  his  drolling. 
'  Oh,  1  guess  you  love  to  train  !  Us  girls  wanted  to  go  low 
neck,  too  ;  but  father  said  we  shouldn't,  and  mother  said,  if  we 
did,  she  wouldn't  come  to  the  front  of  the  box  once.  AVell,  she 
didn't,  anyway.  We  might  just  as  well  'a'  gone  low  neck.' " 
The  volume  also  contains  two  persons  who  talked  in  lingo.  One 
was  a  German  Socialist,  who  always  substituted  b  for  p,  g  for  c, 
and  so  on.  The  other  was  a  Virginian  girl,  who  equally  always 
said  ah  for  i,  and  omitted  all  her  rs,  whether  they  ought  to  have 
been  sounded  or  not.  The  man  who  was  shot  richly  deserved  it, 
because  he  was  engaged  in  advising  some  rioters  on  strike  to  go 
home,  in  order  that  the  strike  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding.  March's  hat  was  knocked  off  by  a  cab-horse,  because 
he  had  been  walking  along  without  looking  where  he  was  going, 
and  "  he  heard  the  horse's  driver  address  him  some  sarcasms."  A 
sort  of  self-made  aesthete  couldn't  quite  bring  himself  to  offer  his 
hand  to  the  handsome,  but  stupid  and  uncivilized,  sister  of  the 
man  who  had  been  shot,  and  she  tried  to  scratch  his  face.  March 
and  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  wandering  aimlessly  about  New 
York,  "  got  a  distinct  pleasure  out  of  the  gnarled  elbows  that  a 
pollarded  wistaria  leaned  upon  the  top  of  a  garden-wall."  Also 
March  made  jokes  and  uttered  epigrams  ;  but  whoever  wants  to 
know  what  they  were  must  look  for  them  in  the  book.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  read,  but — a  man  was  shot. 

A  littery  gent  in  one  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  short  stories 
says,  "  A  good  idea  for  a  short  story  is  a  shy  bird,  and  doesn't 
come  for  the  calling."  Alas  !  alas  !  it  is  true.  The  French  can 
call  a  great  deal  better  than  we  can,  but  the  Americans,  it  would 
seem,  cannot.    The  best  of  Mr.  Matthews's  stories  is  the  first, 

*  A  Hazard  of  Nrw  Fortunes.  A  Novel.  By  William  D.  Howells, 
Author  of  "  Annie  Kilburn  "  &c.    Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1889. 

A  Family  Tree;  and  other  Stories.  By  Blander  Matthews.  LoDdon  : 
Longmans  A-  Co.  1889. 

The  Sin  of  Joost  Avetingh.  A  Dutch  Story.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
London  .  Remington  &  Co.  1889. 

Eleanor  I.ewknor.  By  B.  Pullen-Burry,  Author  of  "Nobly  Won." 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1889. 


about  a  tree  which  grew  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  buried  suicide, 
and  behaved  accordingly  to  his  descendants;  but,  so  far  from 
being  a  short  story,  it  is  a  long  one,  extending  over  some  hundreds 
of  years,  and  it  suffers  from  the  compression  which  Mr.  Matthews 
puts  upon  it.    It  deserves  to  have  a  volume  to  itself. 

All  Dutch  stories  are  dull,  and  they  all  have  the  sort  of  child- 
ishness from  which  no  tale  translated  from  Russian — not  even. 
Tolstoi's  Russian — is  ever  entirely  free.  The  Sin  of  Joost 
Avelingh  is  not  free  from  this  reproach.  It  is  rather  absurd,  and 
makes  one  feel  a  little  childish  to  be  told  on  the  first  page  of  the 
story,  in  a  footnote,  that  one  must  "pronounce  "  Joost  '  Yoost,' 
with  a  '  y '  as  in  yoke,  not  joke."  This  Joost  was  a  melancholy 
man.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a  Dutch  baron,  who 
bullied  him,  from  mixed  motives.  The  baron  died,  in  Joost's 
company,  and  greatly  to  Joost's  advantage,  and  Joost,  who  was 
troubled  with  a  conscience,  reproached  himself  for  his  behaviour, 
and  the  world  subsequently  reproached  him,  and  therein  are  the 
makings  of  a  story.  It  is  all  rather  depressing,  but  also  rather 
vivid.  Whether  the  work  is  a  translation,  and  if  so  by  whom, 
does  not  appear.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  it  goes  to  show  that  the 
Dutch  are  not  the  equals  of  the  English  or  the  French  in  the 
composition  of  contemporary  fiction.  As  to  the  Americans — 
well,  there  are  Americans  and  Americans. 

Eleanor  Leivknor  is  an  English  story,  and  a  testimony  to 
English  progress.  Years  ago  (probably  Mrs.  or  Miss)  B.  Pullen- 
Burry  would  never  have  dreamed  of  writing  a  novel.  Now,  we 
have  Board  schools,  and  a  press,  both  cheap  and  free,  and  she 
goes  and  does  it.  The  story  is  long,  laborious,  and  absurd,  but, 
in  short,  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  effects  of  education 
in  the  scullery.  From  beginning  to  end  the  style  and  language 
are  perfectly  hopeless.  B.  Pullen-Burry's  notion  of  entertaining 
persiflage  is  to  substitute  for  "  the  devil "  the  paraphrase  "  a  cer- 
tain nameless  gentleman  of  old  standing,  whom  well-bred  people 
avoid  mentioning  in  society,  however  much  they  may  irwoke- 
him,  or  worship  at  his  shrine  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes." 
There  are  two  young  ladies  in  the  book,  Amy  and  Eleanor- 
B.  Pullen-Burry  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  how  witty,  brilliant, 
and  entertaining  Amy  was ;  but  she  commits  the  fatal  error  of 
continually  specifying  the  sallies  relied  upon  to  justify  these 
laudatory  epithets.  Here  is  one  : — "  '  Aunt  Julia  gave  me  such  an 
oration  about  the  wickedness  of  adorning  my  frivolous  pate  with 
little  dickybird's  feathers,  that  this  child  has  taken  to  toad- 
stools instead '  was  the  vivacious  rejoinder."  This  kind  of  thing 
goes  on  all  through  the  story.  The  other  girl,  Eleanor,  was- 
cursed  with  a  gigantic  intellect — B.  Pullen-Burry  says  so — and 
indomitable  pride,  whereby  her  relations  with  her  grandfather,, 
who  kicked  her  parents  out  of  doors  before  she  was  born,  were 
much  complicated.  She  was  well  off,  and  rode  a  great  deal,, 
but  always  at  full  speed.  "  Eleanor  never  seemed  to  let  her 
horse  walk."  When  she  went  into  genteel  society,  and  found 
a  new  man  to  flirt  with,  things  fell  out  in  this  wise  : — "  '  You 
are  a  good  whip,  I  know,'  Mr.  Drummond  went  on,  his.  eyes 
fixed  upon  Eleanor.  Miss  Coalstone,  not  caring  to  be  ignored, 
by  the  pair,  retired  with  blazing  eyes  and  curling  lips.  '  Several; 
persons  present  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  your  being  a  per- 
fect horsewoman.'  '  I  am  fond  of  riding,  and  Black  Prince — 
the  name  of  my  horse,'  she  added  explainingly,  '  seems  to  under- 
stand me  so  thoroughly.  Then  the  country,  too,  is  beautiful.'  " 
B.  Pullen-Burry  speaks  of  "  anecdotes  which  had  occurred  to 
himself,"  and  continually  makes  her  characters  use  such  phrases 
as  "  She  is  a  very  bright  nature."  Moreover,  she  once  makes  the 
very  critic  blush  by  her  description  of  a  scene  where  the  heroic 
Eleanor  pulverizes  a  vile  seducer  (of  another  young  woman). 
"  Rising  to  her  full  height,  she  looked  the  incarnation  of 
womanly  dignity,  her  loosely  hanging  white  dress  falling  about 
her  feet  in  artistic  folds."  In  short,  B.  Pullen-Burry  is  as  un- 
educated and  as  far  from  being  an  original  genius  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  Yet  her  novel  has  a  purpose,  and  that  is  the  promulgation 
of  an  enlightened  scepticism,  tending  to  Ritualism,  Spiritualism,. 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  and  Psychical  Research.  And  it  happens  to 
be  possible  to  display  in  two  sentences  the  way  in  which  the 
"  million  or  two,  more  or  less,"  of  B.  Pullen-Burrys — resident,  let 
ns  say,  in  Middlesex — form  their  opinions  on  matters  of  fact. 
'"  You  mean,'  said  Miss  Lewknor,  'the  modern  craze  for  psychical 
research.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  barrister,  has  completely  changed 
his  belief  from  a  study  of  the  literature  of  psychology.'"  "One 
cannot  pooh-pooh  Spiritualism  altogether  when  such  men  as 
Crookes  and  Wallace,  who  are  capable  of  scientifically  testing 
phenomena,  credit  their  alleged  miracles  as  the  work  of  departed 
spirits."  The  almost  sacred  simplicity  with  which  the  noble- 
sceptic,  after  urging  his  erudite  and  fearless  objections  to-  the 
theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  bows  down  before 
"  Crookes  and  Wallace  because  he  has  read  their  names  in 
newspapers,  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  imbibed  in 
the  British  Board  school. 


T.  W.  ROBERTSON.* 

THE  time  has  come  when  Robertson,  if  he  is  to  occupy  a 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  should  take  his  position.  No 
attempt  is  made,  however,  in  the  present  selection  from  his  plays 

*  The  Principal  Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  William  Robertson.  With 
Memoir  by  his  Son.  2  vols.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. ;  Sfimuel 
French. 
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to  claim  for  him  a  place  among  the  immortals.  By  the  exercise 
of  what  is  perhaps  sound  judgment,  those  of  his  works  which  are 
given  are  treated  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stage, 
the  literary  character  being  ignored.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  and  fairly  judicious  memoir  by  the  dramatist's  son,  nothing 
is  apparently  added  to  the  knowledge  of  Robertson  and  his  works 
previously  existent.  The  two  volumes  now  published  consist 
simply  of  a  collection  of  plays  the  rights  in  which  were  held  by 
Mr.  Samuel  French,  a  well-known  theatrical  publisher,  whose 
name  appears  alone  on  the  pages  of  the  separate  pieces.  Errors 
are  uncorrected,  stage  directions  are  left  as  they  appear  in  acting 
editions,  and  nothing  is  practically  new  except  two  general  title- 
pages,  whereof  one,  since  the  numeration  is  continuous,  is  super- 
fluous. For  the  mistakes  that  appear,  for  such  French  phrases 
as  "  pat  si  bete,"  or  "  esprit  moquer "  for  moqueur,  and  for  a 
phrase  twice  used,  "biscuit  and  china"  for  biscuit  china, 
Robert  son  is,  of  course,  not  responsible. 

It  is  for  later  days  to  decide  whether  an  edition  such  as  now 
appears  is  adequate.  In  his  time  Robertson  was  a  power.  His 
success,  though  long  deferred,  was  distinct  when  it  came  ;  and 
the  school  of  imitators  included  in  Albery  a  man  of  abilities 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  his  own.  In  his  life  and 
in  his  work  Robertson  is  interesting  rather  than  distinguished. 
His  struggles  in  his  early  life  are  those  with  which  most  men  who, 
without  private  means,  adopt  .journalism  as  a  profession  are  fami- 
liar. Strong  and  resolute  as  he  was,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  edu- 
cated himself  while  earning  his  living  proclaims  him  a  man  of  un- 
common energy,  he  was  all  but  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
After  some  years  of  labour,  during  which,  besides  acting  in  various 
country  theatres  and  contributing  to  London  weekly  papers,  he 
wrote  more  than  one  play,  original  or  adapted,  he  gave  up  the 
struggle  in  despair,  and  sought  to  enlist,  but  was  fortunately  re- 
jected by  the  Horse  Guards.  For  this  anecdote  his  son  is  respon- 
sible. Instances  of  similar  efforts  to  escape  from  an  unremunera- 
tive  career  might,  we  fancy,  be  advanced.  Success  came  at  last, 
and  the  man  who  one  year  had  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  support 
of  his  family  found  himself  the  following  year  in  receipt  of  an 
income  such  as  few  men  have  earned  by  their  pen.  Even  then 
the  irony  of  Fate  pursued  him.  The  wife  who  had  shared  his 
adversity  did  not  live  to  share  his  triumph,  and  he,  though  he 
contracted  new  and  happy  ties,  found  himself  the  victim  of  in- 
curable disease.  His  first  wife  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1865. 
On  the  1  ith  of  November  of  the  same  year  Society,  produced  at 
(he  Prince  of  "Wales's  Theatre,  lifted  Robertson  into  reputation 
and  fortune.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1871,  War  failed  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre.  Addressing  his  son  the  following  day, 
Robertson  said  of  the  audience,  '•'  They  wouldn't  have  been  so  hard 
if  they  could  see  me  now.  I  shan't  trouble  them  again."  Ey 
the  3rd  of  the  following  February  he  was  dead.  A  little  more 
than  live  years  included  the  whole  of  his  career  with  which 
the  world  is  concerned.  Within  that  period  he  gave  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Society,  Ours,  Caste,  Play,  School,  and 
M.P.  ;  to  the  Princess's,  Shadow  Tree  Shaft ;  to  the  St.  James's, 
A  Rapid  Thaw  (Le  beget)  and  War;  to  the  Holborn,  For  Love  ; 
to  the  Ilaymarket,  Heme  (L'Aventuricre) ;  to  the  Gaiety,  breams; 
to  the  Globe,  A  Breach  of  Promise  and  Progress  (Les  Ganaches)  ; 
to  the  Adelphi,  The  Nightingale :  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hull, 
Passion  Flowers ;  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  Birth  ;  and  to 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  bublin  Bay.  Besides  these  he 
had  conceived  or  made  more  or  less  progress  with  plays  to  be 
called  Faith,  Passions,  and  Political  Comedy ;  had  written  for 
Sothem  Post  Haste,  and  Which  is  It  t — pieces  never  produced — 
and  had  given  John  Parry  and  the  German  Reeds  A  bream  of 
Venice. 

In  this  fever  of  production  Robertson  did  himself  less  than 
justice.  He  may  not  perhaps  be  said  to  have  written  himself  out, 
but  his  work  grew  attenuated.  Not  a  few  of  the  pieces  named 
■were  failures,  and  more  than  one  of  them  is  not  included  in  the 
present  edition.  Against  the  notion,  long  prevalent,  that  he 
could  only  write  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  company  his  son 
.protests,  advancing  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ilolling.-head  to  the 
effect  that  breams  was  given  at  the  Gaiety  for  ninety-six  nights, 
and  was  consequently  a  success.  None  the  less  breams  is  now 
not  undeservedly  forgotten,  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  named 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  Robertson.  For  melodrama  or  for 
serious  drama  of  any  description  Robertson  had  little  aptitude, 
and  his  method  and  his  means  in  art  were  suited  only  to  what  has 
unfairly,  if  with  a  certain  truth  of  suggestion,  been  called  the 
*  Teacup  and  saucer  drama.'' 

In  this  class  of  work  Caste  is  his  masterpiece.  It  was  run 
■close  in  the  race  for  popularity  by  Ours,  the  chief  merit  of 
which,  however,  consists  in  the  pleasant  aspects  of  patriotism 
it  manifests.  In  America,  as  in  England,  Ours  was  a  fortunate 
and  a  popular  play,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  best 
friend."  In  Caste,  however,  Robertson  attained  his  high-water 
mark.  How  fur  he  subsequently  declined  may  be  seen  by  those 
who  care  to  compare  with  the  last  act  of  this  play  that  of  War, 
produced  in  1 87 1 .  The  motive  in  the  two  acts  is  identical.  A 
young  wife,  fancying  herself  a  widow,  has  to  be  told  by  those 
around  her  that  her  husband,  supposed  to  he  dead,  is  alive,  and 
•has  returned.  In  each  case  the  health  of  the  heroine  is  pre- 
carious, and  in  each  case  also  the  shock  of  good  news  is  dreaded. 
The  means  adopted  are  practically  the  same,  though  in  War 
something  is  borrowed  from  Ln  Joie  fait  Peur  of  Mme.  de  Girardin. 


It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  the  two  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  they  were  scarcely  such.  Robertson's 
favoured  method,  as  defined  by  himself  in  conversation,  was  as 
follows.  lie  took  a  flower  of  juvenile  sentiment  and  placed  it  in 
a  world  of  cynicism.  In  so  doing  he  was  influenced,  more  or  less 
consciouslj-,  by  his  admiration  for  Thackeray,  traces  of  whose 
influence  are  evident  in  his  best  work.  As  a  result  of  this 
treatment,  youth  and  age  are  in  constant  antagonism.  It  is 
difficult,  in  his  plays,  to  find  a  character  of  ripe  years, 
male  or  female,  whose  motives  are  not  chiefly  cynical. 
Dr.  Sutcliffe,  in  School,  is  perhaps  an  exception.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, as  in  the  Hon.  Bruce  Fanquehere,  in  Play,  a  character  for 
whom  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  is  demanded  is  little  short 
of  a  blackleg.  Common  enough  in  literature,  this  contrast  be- 
tween youth  and  crabbed  age  in  Robertson  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  individual.  In  the  case  of  another  form  of  contrast, 
that  between  the  gentleman  and  the  artisan,  Robertson  shows  both 
tact  and  right  feeling.  A  scene  in  breams  between  the  Duke  of 
Loamshire  and  Old  Gray,  one  of  his  tenants,  is  exquisite.  For  the 
pothouse  loafer,  the  Radical  with  an  itching  palm,  Robertson 
displays  contempt  and  loathing.  Mr.  Bran  and  Mr.  Bray,  in 
M.P.,  are  almost  as  clever  pictures  in  their  way  as  Mr.  Eccles,  in 
some  aspects  a  masterly  study.  Against  Eccles,  however, 
Robertson  pits  Sam  Gerridge,  the  effect  of  whose  "  Well,  I  am  a 
working-man,  but  I  don't  'owl  about  it"  upon  the  first  night's 
audience  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  as  well  as  of  the  dramatist  that 
poetic  justice  in  Robertson's  plays  is  uniformly  administered. 
Wrong  is  always  redressed,  and  fortune  as  well  as  love  never 
fails  to  wait  on  the  meritorious.  A  relative  dies  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  leaves  the  impecunious  hero  title  and  fortune ; 
the  rich  man  of  the  play  falls  in  love  with  the  penniless  heroine, 
whilst  the  heiress  is  unable  to  resist  the  stalwart  proportions 
of  the  young  scapegrace  of  more  birth  than  fortune.  Pleasant 
and  healthy  are  these  things,  and  it  speaks  well  for  a  society 
that  will  find  them,  with  whatever  sauce  they  are  served,  stimu- 
lating fare.  How  pleasant  they  were  in  exposition  needs  no  tell- 
ing to  those  who,  under  the  Bancroft  management.,  looked  upon  a 
first  night  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  as  a  treat.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  there  belonging  to  the  big  drama.  They  stir  pleasantly 
the  emotions,  and  obtain  at  times  a  warm  tribute  of  tears.  A 
small  theatre,  however,  and  a  subdued  style  of  acting,  are  indis- 
pensable to  their  enjoyment.  With  a  company  such  as  that  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's — small,  highly  trained,  and  subservient  to 
the  control  of  a  dramatist  who  knew  his  business  thoroughly 
from  experience,  and  was  an  almost  unequalled  stage-manager — 
they  were  seen  at  the  best.  When  a  larger  theatre  was  taken, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Robertson,  a  more  pronounced  style  of 
acting  was  adopted,  much  of  their  magic  was  lost.  More  than  one 
device  adopted  by  Robertson  failed  completely  in  other  hands. 
That  species  of  antiphonal  utterance  of  two  couples  of  lovers 
upon  the  stage  at  the  same  time  produced  in  Robertson's 
hands  some  very  effective  scenes.  It  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Robertson  had  a  good  knowledge  of  French  and  a  fair  fami- 
liarity with  its  literature.  His  adaptations  from  that  language 
are  generally  good,  and  are  not  mere  translations.  Among  French 
poets  his  favourite  was  Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  Chanson  de 
Fortunio  forms  a  sort  of  background  to  Ours  as  poems  of  the 
Laureate  form  to  breams,  War,  and  other  pieces,  lie  had,  how- 
ever, the  tact  not  to  translate  any  work  of  Musset,  jthough 
traces  of  Musset's  influence  and  that  of  George  Sand  are  constantly 
apparent. 

Robertson  left  the  reputation  of  a  boon  companion  and'  a  bril- 
liant talker,  but  scarcely  of  a  wit.  Both  wit  and  humour  are 
found  in  his  plays.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  right  feeling 
which  he  always  displays.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  man  as 
of  his  work.  During  a  career  longer  than  is  generally  supposed, 
he  made  many  friends  and  few  enemies.  Faults  of  tact  and  taste 
were  apparent  in  his  best  work,  but  from  the  possibility  of  arro- 
gance in  his  relations  with  his  friends  Robertson  was  saved 
by  a  pleasant  and  childlike  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  nature. 
An  amusing  and  a  characteristic  trait  was  his  delight  in  horse 
exercise  when  his  means  permitted  of  his  indulging  in  it.  To 
his  previous  associates  he  spoke  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  newly- 
discovered  pleasure  with  which  he  had  enriched  mankind.  Under 
different  conditions  Robertson  might  have  been  an  English 
Sedaine.  The  extreme  simplicity  and  domesticity  of  the  devices 
to  which  he  owed  a  measure  of  his  success  will  probably  militate 
against  his  fame.  No  one  who  saw  Mrs.  Bancroft,  with  sleeves 
turned  up  to  the  elbow,  with  the  head  of  a  cask  for  a  board  and 
the  leg  of  a  stool  for  a  roller,  making  a  roley-poley  pudding  in  a 
hut  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  snow  driving  through  the  crevices  of 
the  door,  and  the  big  guns  booming  in  tin;  distance,  will  forget  a  / 
picture  so  pretty  that  reflections  not  quite  comfortable  on  the 
contrast,  suggested  with  the  slaughter  going  on  without  were  put 
aside.  Will  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  however,  shelter  these  things 
under  her  wing,  or  will  they  bo  forgotten?  Here  is  a  point  on 
which  some  day  it  will  be  safer  than  at  present  to  hazard  an 
opinion. 
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.-ESCHYLUS.* 

THE  two  books  here  noticed  together  have  little  in  common^ 
except  that  both  of  them  are  written  by  Cambridge  scholars! 
both  of  them  deal  with  ^Eschylus,  and  both  of  them  are  im- 
portant, though  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees.  It 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Dr.  Verrall's  scholarship  to  dis- 
regard every  tradition  which  he  cannot  verify  and  to  defy  every 
opinion  which  he  does  not  think  reasonable.  Never  has  he  more 
clearly  or  (we  think)  more  successfully  displayed  his  audacity  of 
innovation  than  in  this  edition  of  the  Agamemnon.  Of  the 
traditional  text  he  is  conservative  enough — perhaps  too  con- 
servative. But  in  the  interpretation  he  proposes  to  make  a 
complete  revolution.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the 
changes  which  he  advocates  in  his  fascinating  Introduction.  It 
must  suffice  to  describe  them  ;  and  the  description  will  go  a  long 
way  to  establish  them  in  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  although  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  be  adopted  without  con- 
troversy. Giving  every  credit  to  the  Byzantine  scholars  for  their 
study  of  "old  words  and  old  forms,  and  the  like,"  Dr.  Verrall 
remarks  in  his  uncompromising  way  that  a  modern  editor,  if  he 
adopted  the  dramatis  persona;  of  the  Medicean  manuscript,  would 
justly  be  thought  a  fool.  Nevertheless,  the  story  of  the  play  as 
conceived  by  the  Byzantine  students  of  the  eleventh  century 
has  hitherto  been  accepted,  with  an  occasional  almost  inarticulate 
protest,  by  their  successors  in  zEschylean  scholarship.  There 
has  been  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  but  no 
definite  exposure  of  the  incoherences  in  the  supposed  plot. 
"Even  the  fifteenth  century  murmured" — eg.  in  the  Schol.  in 
Cod.  Flor.  to  v.  509,  we  find  the  following  naive  remark  : — rivts 
fie ficpovrai  tw  TronjTjj  on  av6r)aepoi>  «  Tpot'nr  motet  roiis  "EAAijray 
tjKovras.  Let  us  briefly  analyst-  the  beginning  of  the  play,  follow- 
ing Dr.  Verrall.  Agamemnon  had  departed  on  his  ten-years' 
war  against  Troy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  arranged  with 
Clytemnestra  that  the  news  of  his  success  should  be  telegraphed 
to  her  by  a  series  of  beacons  on  Mount  Ida,  on  Lemnos,  on  Mount 
Athos,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  Eubcea,  from  which  last  post 
the  signal  was  to  be  passed  by  shorter  stages  to  Mount 
Arachueus,  within  a  few  miles  of  Argos.  According  to  the 
traditional  theory,  the  system  was  worked  on  the  night  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  next  morning  the  beacon  was  signalled  at  Argos 
from  Mount  Arachneus.  litre  the  play  begins.  ClytemneM ra 
orders  a  general  rejoicing  (without  explaining  the  beacon- 
message  or  stating  its  purport),  and  convokes  the  elders,  who  ask 
for  information.  She  then  tells  them  that  Troy  has  fallen  the 
night  before,  and  describes  her  means  of  information.  She  then 
retires,  "  leaving  the  elders  to  their  thoughts."  They  do  not 
quite  accept  her  story ;  it  may  be  a  mistake ;  it  will  be  best  to 
wait.  Enter  a  Herald,  who  announces  that  Agamemnon  has 
returned.  This — although  the  fleet  had  encountered  a  heavy 
storm,  and  although  the  size  and  geography  of  the  Archipeliigo 
were  as  familiar  to  an  Athenian  as  those  "of  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Channel  to  a  modern  Englishman.  That  is  to  say  that  between 
the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  arrival  of  the  Herald  (a  period  of  a  few 
hours)  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  asked  his  audience  to  believe 
that  events  had  taken  place  which  would  occupy  almost  as  many 
weeks.  Why  should  he  have  put  so  severe  a  strain  upon  their  ima- 
gination ?  The  story  of  the  beacons  is  a  fine  story  finely  told;  but 
it  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  plot  as  it  is 
generally  understood.  Was  /Eschylus  so  clumsy  a  playwright 
that  he  violated  the  possibilities  of  the  stage  only  for  the" sake  of 
introducing  a  pretty  passage  ?  Incredible.  But  so  is  the  story 
of  the  beacons  incredible,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  incredible. 
There  was  no  pre-arranged  signal  between  the  husband  and  his 
wife,  and  the  audience,  who  knew  all  about  herguilty  intercourse 
with  ./Egisthus,  were  to  understand  at  once  that  she  was  deceiving 
the  elders.  No,  the  signal  was  started  by  the  adulterer  to  his 
paramour,  by  the  one  conspirator  to  the  other,  to  warn  her  that 
Agamemnon  was  coming,  and  that  their  plottings  must  now  be 
put  into  action.  Nor  is  it  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  that 
the  traditional  reading  presents  irreconcilable  contradictions. 
They  recur  at  the  entrance  of^Egisthus.  What  brought  ./Egisthus 
to  the  palace  at  that  particular  moment  ?  His  folly  would  be 
greater  than  his  crime.  Yet  he  does  come  and  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  "  combining  and  contriving  all  this  difficult  plot." 
But  what  plot  ?  All  the  plotting  has  been  Clytemnestra's.  Yet 
the  elders  at  once  agree  that  the  plot  is  the  plot  of  /Egisthus. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  outlook  for  the  beacon-signal  had  been 
maintained  for  a  year.  Why  for  a  year  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
after  eight  or  nine  years  of  absence  Agamemnon  had  suddenly 
hit  upon  this  new  method  of  communication?  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  such  a  notion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  Homer  the  watchman  of  /Egisthus  had  been 
looking  out  for  Agamemnon  for  a  year.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
genious and  apparently  solid  arguments  which  Dr.  Verrall  has 
put  forward  and  which  call  for  acceptance  or  refutation.  It  is 
certain  that  his  A-iew  of  the  play  not  only  divests  it  of  its  im- 
probabilities, but  indues  it  with  that  ironical  interest  which  was 
so  welcome'  to  an  Athenian  audience,  because  it  introduced  an 
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element  of  novelty  into  the  time-worn  tales  on  which  the 
tragedies  were  founded.  Here  we  must  leave  Dr.  Verrall's  Intro- 
duction and  say  a  few  words  about  his  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary. In  the  former  we  shall  find  many  smaller  indications 
of  his  independence  of  tradition,  many  unfamiliar  renderings  of 
well-known  passages,  and  many  happy  turns  of  English.  Now 
and  again  the  language  is  unduly  artificial.  Now  and' 
again  a  word  or  phrase  is  used  in  an  unnatural  or  even  an 
awkward  sense.  But  it  may  be  understood  and  enjoyed1  without 
the  Greek,  and  that  is  a  rare  quality  in  translations.  But  its 
primary  object  has  been  to  relieve  the  Commentary,  and  the 
young  scholar  must  be  on  his  guard  about  adopting  versions,, 
always  happy  and  always  plausible,  but  frequently  in  conflict 
with  received  interpretations.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Dr.  Verrall  tries  to  steal  an  assent  which  would  not  be- 
granted  after  deliberate  examination  of  the  evidence.  His  notes 
are  models  of  what  notes  ought  to  be.  He  not  only  knows  his 
own  mind,  but  he  understands  and  fairly  states  the  views  which 
he  rejects,  especially  in  the  Appendices  where  he  discusses  those 
questions  which  are  too  elaborate  for  a  footnote.  As  a  specimen- 
of  his  argumentation,  we  may  summarize  his  views  upon  the- 
much-vexed  passage  498  foil. : — 

KrjpVK  an  aKTrjs  rovb'  6pS>  KaTao~Ktov 

kKuSois  t'Xai'ar  ■  /xaprvpei  6V  p.01  kolctis 

nrjXov  ^vvovpos  bo\fla  kovis  rdSe, 

a>s  ovt  (Ivavdos  ovre  croi  baluiv  (f>\6ya 

vkrjs  ipelas  0-rjp.avii  Kcmvw  nvpos, 

nXX'  17  to  xaipeiv  p.a.Wov  CK/3a£et  Xtyoiv. 

Adopting  Mr.  Housman's  suggestion  (first  put  forward  in  the- 
Journal  of  Philology,  xvi.  264)  that  the  cloud  of  dust  testified  to 
the  approach  of  a  returning  army  (the  connexion  of  ideas  was 
familiar  to  an  Athenian  audience),  Dr.  Verrall  remarks,  first,  that 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  dust  is  actually  seen  in  the  distant 
landscape,  and,  secondly,  that  ■nr]Kov  £vvovpos  remains  unexplained,, 
or  can  only  be  explained  as  mere  ornament.  The  second  is 
perhaps  the  more  formidable  objection,  and  Dr.  Verrall  insists- 
upon  treating  the  words,  not  merely  as  not  ornamental,  but  as- 
possessing  their  exact  and  original  force,  dust  conterminous  with 
mud.  Now  the  plain  of  Argos  on  the  eastern  side  suffers  from, 
deficiency  of  water,  on  the  western  side  from  superabundance.. 
The  brother  and  sister,  whose  lands  lie  side  by  side,  are  the  Dust 
and  the  Mire.  "  The  speakers  are  looking  from  Argos  eastwards- 
towards  the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  the  Sister,  the  Dust,  which 
tells  them  a  large  body  of  men  is  approaching  from  the  port."  This 
theory  is  made  the  more  credible  when  we  remember  how  freely 
the  meaning  of  words  was  assisted  on  the  Athenian  stage  by  the 
use  of  explanatory  gesture.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any 
more  specimens  of  Dr.  Verrall's  work  in  /Eschylus.  With  much 
that  will  provoke  dissent  and  much  that  calls  for  careful  con- 
sideration, this  edition  of  the  Agamemnon  is  distinguished  on 
every  page  by  the  patient  thought  and  the  robust  originality 
which  are  only  found  in  the  highest  scholarship. 

In  making  an  edition  of  the  Supplices  ("  dulcissimje  illte 
'i/cen'Sey,"  as  Keble  called  it)  Professor  Tucker,  of  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity (late  of  Cambridge),  has  attempted  a  bold  and  somewhat 
thankless  task.  But  it  may  be  granted  at  once  that  he  has  achieved 
a  considerable  success  where  complete  success  was  impossible,  and 
that  he  has  done  much  to  make  possible  the  study  of  a  play  which 
has  fallen  into  neglect  "for  no  fault  but  its  misfortune."  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Tucker,  like  Dr.  Verrall,  ex- 
presses a  high  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Paley's  work  in  /Eschylus. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Paley 
was  a  critical  edition  of  this  very  corrupt  but  very  beautiful 
play.  Before  speaking  of  Professor  Tucker's  work  in  the  text,  it  is- 
pleasant  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  translation — exact,  fluent^ 
and  frequently  happy.  But  why  did  he  mar  its  practical  value 
by  forgetting  to  number  the  lines  ?  The  overwhelming  majority 
oif  the  notes  in  his  Commentary  are,  as  they  were  obliged  to  be,, 
devoted  to  textual  criticism.  To  discuss  these,  even  in  sample,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
so  careful  and  patient  an  editor  declares  that  the  result  of  his 
study  is  to  deepen  rather  than  diminish  his  distrust  of  the  MSS. 
This  is  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  a  proper  but  overstrained  desire  to- 
make  the  text  of  /Eschylus  agree  with,  "  if  not  a  formal,  at  least 
a  natural,  grammar."  Indeed,  he  expresses  disagreement  with 
Badham's  well-known  saying,  "  Scio  tragicis  fere  omnia  licere  " ; 
and  this  tendency  has  perhaps  led  him  to  suggest  innovations  in 
the  text  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary — e.g.  at  585,  cJor' 
(ii<r/,3f/o-fu  p.t  yrjpaiav  eppeva,  where  MSS.  and  previous  editors 
had  yripaia  (ppevi.  That  is  impossible,  says  Professor  Tucker,  al- 
though y^doio-jj  (ppevl  could  stand,  but  if  we  are  to  express  "the 
"  part  or  respect  in  which  the  rejuvenation  takes  place  "  we  must, 
have  the  accusative  case.  Surely  that  is  a  little  too  absolute.  So 
again,  a  few  lines  later,  SittKovv  p.iao-p.a  npos  Tro'Afwy  <pavevT 
where  he  takes  away  the  npos  {id  nihili  est,  he  says,  retorting 
Hermann's  words),  and  writes  7rpo.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to- 
convey  the  idea  that  Professor  Tucker  is  a  capricious  emendator 
who  loves  innovation  for  its  own  sake.  He  always  has  good  reasons 
for  his  protest  against  the  (more  or  less)  received  text,  and  he 
explains  them  tacitly,  tersely,  and  drily.  His  notes  of  interpreta- 
tion are  less  frequent  and  more  easily  digested.  At  595  foil,  he 
rejects  Paley's  view,  and  adopts  one  that  seems  much  prefer- 
able :— 

'lK(0~ioV   ZtJVOS  KOTOV 

fityav  TTpo<f>a>u<ov  p.^Tror'  daoTTiv  xpovov 
iroXiv  Traxyvai. 
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Here  Paley  made  k6tov  the  subject  and  irokiv  the  object  of  the 
verb  iraxvvai,  which  he  translated  "  allow  to  thrive."  But  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  reverses  the  relation  of  the  two  nouns,  and  trans- 
lates the  verb  "  to  feed  fat,"  regarding  npocpaiviov  as  a  vevbinn 
vetandi,  which  certainly  explains  the  prj-n-ore  better  than  under 
Haley's  view  of  the  passage.  Again,  at  1037,  to  (3e\Tepov  kokov 
xal  to  Slfioipov  alvio,  Professor  Tucker  seems  right  in  throwing 
over  the  common  view  that  to  dtp.oipov  should  be  explained  as 
'■  half/'  or  (with  Stanley)  as  quasi  temperatam  e.v  ambobus  Jovis 
doliis.  He  prefers  to  take  the  word  in  its  more  natural  sense  of 
'•  having  a  double  share  "  (or  a  share  of  two  to  one  as  compared 
with  the  other  shares).  For  solid  work  by  patient  students 
Professor  Tucker's  edition  of  the  Supplices  may  be  confidently 
recommended.  He  has  certainly  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  scholarship  of  yEscliylus.  It  is  curious  to  notice, 
by  the  way,  that  the  phrase  ayuivioi  dcoi  (Supplices,  163)  is  cited 
in  Dr.  VerraU's  note  on  Agamemnon  51S  in  order  to  show  that,  in 
Dr.  VerraU's  opinion,  it  bears  a  meaning  which  Professor  Tucker 
declares  to  be  impossible,  citing  the  same  passage  in  the  Agar 
memnon  to  prove  his  contradictory  view.  Even  the  newest  lights 
do  not  always  agree  one  with  another. 


WHIST.* 

THIS  is  an  admirable  little  book,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  if  studied  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  do  more  to 
improve  Englishmen's  whist  than  all  the  volumes  on  further 
developments  which  have  been  published  of  late.  Its  scope  and 
aims  are  concisely  s»?t  forth  in  the  short  preface,  which  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  : — 

Most  writers  on  U'hi-t  tell  at  some  length  how  to  open  the  game  ;  what 
suit  to  lead  originally,  and  which  card  of  that  suit  to  play  ;  when  to  lead 
or  ask  for  trumps  originally,  and  when  not;  which  card  to  play  second 
and  third  hand  ;  which  card  to  return  when  leading  a  suit  already  led; 
when  to  trump  a  c  ird  originally  led,  and  when  to  pass  ;  and  so  on.  They 
escort  the  young  player  iu  com  iarati«e  safety  through  the  dangers  that 
beset  him  till  about  the  middle  of  the  hand  ;  then,  when  perplexities  ari  e 
and  h-  mo<t  needs  their  hel|i,  they  leave  him  with  a  large  stock  of  maxims, 
but  without  any  practical  aid  as  to  how  to  carry  them  out.  .  .  .  These, 
nnd  similar  considerations,  led  me  to  believe  that  a  number  of  examples  of 
W'bist  play,  Lite  in  a  hand,  might  be  of  use  to  book  players ;  and  that,  if 
carefully  pondered  on.  they  might  improve  the  style  of  those  who  hive 
travelled  as  far  as  systematic  bo  ks  carry  them. 

Cavendish  has  also  said  that  "  the  ingenuity  manifested  by 
players  at  Whist  in  losing  tricks  they  ought  to  win,"  late  in  a 
hand,  "  is  at  times  almost  superhuman."  The  ordinary  player 
knows  only  too  well  the  cold  feeling  that  comes  over  him  when 
he  is  left  with  four  or  five  cards  in  his  hand  and  does  not  know 
which  to  play  ;  but,  if  he  will  only  study  this  little  book,  he  will 
find  that  his  perception  will  increase  in  proportion  to  his  pains, 
and  he  will  play  with  confidence  and  certainty.  Numerous 
examples  of  end-hands  are  given  to  exemplify  different  points  of 
the  game — such  as  "  Remembering  the  turn-up  card,"  "  Winning 
partner's  trick,"  "  When  not  to  finesse,"  "  Getting  rid  of  the 
lead,"  "  Trying  to  give  partner  the  lead,"  "  Refusing  to  trump 
and  playing  to  the  score,"  "  Discarding,"  &c.  In  all  these  cases 
the  reader  is  furni.-lied  with  essential  information  as  to  the 
previous  play ;  then  follows  the  actual  play,  with  comments ; 
then  the  conversation  that  ensues  between  the  partners,  generally 
of  an  amusing  and  recriminatory  character,  and,  finally,  the 
author's  remarks  as  to  the  proper  method.  Six  examples  are 
given  of  the  end-hand  management  of  trumps,  a  common  pitfall 
to  the  unwary  player.  To  the  younger  student  the  chapters 
on  "  Sources  of  doubt  and  error,"  "  Clay  on  inferences,"  and  "  Per- 
ception and  no  perception,"  are  invaluable.  He  is  there  taught, 
in  a  plain  and  logical  way,  how  to  place  or  mark  cards  in  his 
partner's  and  adversaries'  hands,  and  to  base  his  play  upon 
such  knowledge.  Oral  advice,  so  freely  tendered  him  after  the 
hand  is  played  out,  is  too  often  untrustworthy.  It  frequently 
assumes  that  he  ought  to  have  known  the  position  of  cards 
which  he  could  not  ;  while  the  real  source  of  his  error  in 
judgment,  as  is  shown  in  the  conversations  in  these  pages, 
passes  unobserved.  He  is  also  liable  to  be  called  to  task  for 
not  adhering  to  book-play  at  an  epoch  of  the  game  when  the 
time  for  book-play  is  over,  and  playing  by  inference  should 
begin.  The  dictum  of  "  Cavendish  "  should  never  be  forgotten : — 
"The  fall  of  the  cards  may,  one  time  or  another,  modify  nearly 
every  rule  of  play.  A  player  who  simply  follows  rule,  and  fails 
to  grasp  the  situations  in  which  rule  should  be  departed  from, 
is  a  mere  machine  without  intelligence."  The  authors  have  done 
a  signal  service  to  whist  in  publishing  this  little  work  ;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  we  anticipate  that  its  results  will  be  far-reaching. 
There  are  some  obvious  misprints  at  p.  63,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
be  corrected  in  a  later  edition. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  ACTS.f 

ANY  one  who  can  succeed  in  overstepping  the  wearisome 
title-page  ot  this  volume  will  find  plenty  to  interest  him  in 

'  Whist  with  and  without  Perception.  By  "  15.  VV.  D."  and  "Cavendish." 
London  :  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  1889. 

t  The  Law  relating  to  Electric  Lighting.  Second  edition.  Being  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  1888,  with  a  General  Introduction,  a  Con- 
tinuous Commentary,  and  Appendices  ;  consisting  of  the  Rules,  Regula- 
tions, and  Model  Form  of  Provisional  Order  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
By  G.  Spencer  Bower,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  and  Walter  Webb,  Solicitor,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


some  of  the  subsequent  chapters,  especially  if  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  unhallowed  joy  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
blunders  of  Parliament,  when  Parliament  has  specially  made  up 
its  mind  that  for  once,  at  least,  it  will  not  blunder.  The  Electric 
Lighting  Act  of  1882  is  an  old  story  now,  but  its  memory  was 
revived  when  the  Act  of  1888  to  amend  it  was  introduced.  It 
remains  as  a  monument  to  the  folly  of  those  who  expect  aught 
but  disaster  from  too  much  legislative  interference  with  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  They  recollected  that  water  Companies  and  gas 
( 'ompanies  had  monopolies,  and  they  knew  that  both  the  charges  and 
the  dividends  of  these  Companies  were  large.  They  realized  also  that 
more  or  less  modified  concessions  or  monopolies  must  be  granted 
to  electric-lighting  Companies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  that  time  hated  mono- 
polies. The  result  was  that  "  numerous  Companies  were  formed,, 
to  which  no  less  than  13,000,000/.  of  capital  was  subscribed — 
numerous  orders  and  licences  were  subsequently  applied  for.  And 
the  result  ?  A  lamentable  fiasco.  Few  of  such  licences  and 
orders  were  proceeded  with  [sic]  ;  still  fewer,  after  having  been 
granted,  were  worked." 

This  result  was  due  to  a  section  in  the  Act  which  was  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  section  in  question  gave  the 
local  authority  power  to  purchase  the  whole  undertaking  at  the  end 
of  twenty-one  years.  But,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the 
purchase-money,  the  goodwill  of  the  concern  was  ignored 
altogether.  In  other  words,  the  local  authorities  were  to  be 
allowed  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  a  business 
which  might  be  bringing  in  a  good  return  to  its  shareholders,, 
after  years  without  dividends,  for  the  value  of  the  plant  and 
buildings.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  business  like  Mr, 
Chamberlain  should  ever  have  proposed,  or  a  business  assembly 
like  the  House  ot  Lords  should  ever  have  passed,  a  regulation  so 
obviously  against  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  anything  unbusinesslike  might,  at  that  time, 
have  been  expected.  A  man  would  not  be  wise  who  would  in- 
vest his  money  under  such  conditions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  plant,  &c, 
would  reach  more  than  half  what  had  been  paid  for  its  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  considering  how  experimental  an  in- 
dustry electric  lighting  at  that  time  was.  The  interest  on  the 
capital,  therefore,  would  be  such  that,  in  addition  to  the  high  rate 
that  would  be  naturally  demanded  by  a  shareholder  in  such  a 
case,  there  would  have  to  be  a  sinking  fund  large  enough  to  reach, 
half  of  the  invested  capital  m  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 
That  electric  light  could  not  compete  with  gas  light  under  thesa 
conditions  ought  to  have  been  manifest.  That  no  heed  was  paid 
at  the  time  to  the  many  protests  which  were  uttered  argues  an 
obtuse  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  the  cause  is  extremely  difficult  to  fathom. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Act  of  1888  and  that  of  1882 
is  in  the  lengthening  of  this  period  of  twenty-one  years  to  forty- 
two  years.  The  result  of  this  tardy  change  is  the  springing  up  of 
Companies  for  the  lighting  of  London,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  three  millions  sterling.  In  some  districts  the  change  is 
visible  to  the  eye  in  the  increased  brilliancy  of  shop-windows,  in 
others  the  effect  has  at  present  only  been  the  pulling  about  of 
the  roadways  and  "  sidewalks."  But  before  six  months  are 
past  many  houses  and  most  clubs  will  be  electrically  illumined. 
A  book  like  that  before  us,  although  necessarily  technically  dry  in 
parts,  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  the  directors  and  managers 
of  the. Companies  themselves,  but  also  to  any  householder  who  may 
wish  to  understand  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  Companies,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  their  demands.  It  will  probably  interest 
him  to  know  that,  as  a  rule,  every  district  will  be  assigned  to  two 
Companies,  so  that  a  limited  competition  will  be  introduced ;  and, 
where  possible,  these  Companies  will  be  selected  on  the  principle 
that  one  is  to  work  on  the  low  and  the  other  on  the  high  tension 
system.  It  is  not  quite  so  certain,  however,  that  those  of  the- 
public,  to  whom  easy  locomotion  is  more  important  than  brilliant 
illumination,  will  enjoy  the  consequent  pulling  up  of  all  the  main 
thoroughfares  twice  over.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
saved  from  the  unsightliness  and  danger  of  overhead  cables. 

The  consumers  are  further  protected  by  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum  charge.  This  charge  will  probably  amount  to  about 
five-thirds  of  the  cost  of  gas  for  the  same  amount  of  illumination. 
When  once  the  Companies  get  to  work  fully,  however,  the  price 
will  be  probably  reduced,  owing  to  the  existence  of  competition. 
And  it  must  be  further  recollected  that  great  saving  will  be 
effected  in  the  cost  of  annual  papering,  painting,  gilding,  and 
whitewashing.  Electric  light,  nevertheless,  will  remain,  no 
doubt,  for  some  years  a  luxury.  The  charges  will  be  usually 
made  by  meter,  an  instrument  for  this  purpose  being  placed  at 
the  entry  to  each  separate  building  supplied.  These  meters  must 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Customers  may,  however,, 
prefer  to  pay  an  annual  price  per  lamp,  in  which  case  they  may 
burn  it  for  as  long  a  period  per  day  as  they  wish  without  any  in- 
creased charge.  This  method  will  probably  be  adopted  in  cases 
where  the  whole  consumption  of  a  house  is  small. 

The  wTork  before  us  is,  on  the  whole,  clearly  written  and  gene- 
rally accurate.  One  or  two  mistakes  we  have  noticed,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  table  on  p.  12,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
London  Companies,  the  St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall  Electric  Light- 
ing Company  has  been  omitted.  The  authors  also  seem  to  think 
that  the  "direct"  system  is  synonymous  with  the  "storage" 
system,  for  on  p.  33  it  is  described  as  "  the  direct  or  storage " 
system.    Direct  currents  can  with  great  advantage  be  used  with 
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storage  batteries  for  certain  purposes.  But  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  use  them  generally  in  this  way.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
points  in  which  the  purely  legal  information  is  not  quite  up  to 
date.  We  can,  however,  recommend  the  book  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject,  either  as  producers  or  consumers,  as 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  exhaustive,  treatise  on  the  subject  at 
present  produced. 


THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.* 

MUCH  dust  has  been  raised,  and  it  was  practically  impossible 
that  some  should  not  be  raised,  about  the  "  Wardour 
Street "  style  of  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains.  Distinguons.  It  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  and  nowhere  oftener  and  more  clearly 
than  here,  that  bad  W ardour  Street  is  a  very  bad  thing.  Speak- 
ing confidentially,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  anything  which, 
when  it  is  bad  of  its  kind,  is  not  bad.  But,  speaking  confidenti- 
ally also,  we  are  acquainted  with  very  few  things  which,  when 
they  are  good  of  their  kind,  are  not  good.  Now,  Mr.  William 
Morris's  W ardour  Street  is  on  the  whole  a  very  superior  speci- 
men of  the  article.  It  is  easy  to  caricature — we  have  done  it  our- 
selves, iantbienquemal,  before  now,  and  a  great  many  other  people 
have  di  ne  it,  perhaps  before,  certainly  since.  We  shall  not  do 
it  again.  Let  us  only  congratulate  Mr.  Morris  on  being  less 
uncompromisingly  Wardour  Street  (si  Wardour  Street  y  a)  in  his 
typography  than  he  was  in  The  Home  of  the  Wolfings.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  read  The  llootsof  the  Mountains,  which  is  amuchbiggerbook 
than  its  forerunner,  through  without  anything  of  that  lancinating 
pain  which  causeth  the  eyes  of  him  who  readeth  that  forerunner 
to  ake  (it  is  not  only  Wardour  Street  which  prefers  that  spelling) 
and  to  water  and  to  burn.  There  is  less  narrative  verse  (though 
there  are  songs,  &c,  and  good  ones),  and  since,  good  as  Mr.  Morris's 
prose  always  is,  it  is  less  good  than  his  verse,  we  lose  some- 
thing. Every  now  and  then  even  the  hardy  reader,  who  is  as 
little  afraid  of  being  bitten  by  archaisms  as  by  allegories,  may 
justly  quarrel  with  a  phrase  which  is  out  of  keeping,  as 
here  :— 

From  the  height  in  the  pass  those  grey  slopes  seemed  easy  to  traverse  ; 
but  the  warriors  of  the  Wolf  knew  that  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  they  were 
but  the  molten  roek-sea  that  in  time  long  past  hag  flowed  forth  from 
Shield-broad,  and  filled  up  the  whole  valley  endlong  and  overthwart,  cool- 
ing as  it  flowed. 

This  geological  mastery  on  the  part  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Wolf  we  own  surprises  us  a  little.  And  here,  again,  is  a  false 
note  : — 

These  souls  longed  for  the  sheepcotes  in  the  winding  valleys  under  the 
long  grey  downs  ;  and  the  garths  where  the  last  year's  ricks  shouldered  up 
against  the  old  stone  gables,  and  where  the  daws  were  busy  in  the  tall 
unfrequent  ash  trees. 

That  is  a  pretty  piece  enough,  but  it  is  purely  modern  "word- 
painting."  And  so  are  "  the  kine  moving  like  odorous  shadows  " 
and  other  things.  But  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  a  falsetto 
through  400  pages.  Wherefore  say  some  that  falsetti  are  abomina- 
tions ;  yet  is  this  hardly  critical. 

Further  comparing  the  book  with  The  House  of  the  Wolfings, 
the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  a  much  more  interesting  and 
more  connected  story  (though  something  parallel  to  the  former) 
and  of  a  greater  bulk  of  work.  We  own  that,  for  our  own  part, 
Ave  like  our  romances  long.  Your  novel  of  manners  and  cha- 
racter, your  story  of  situation,  your  essay,  your  poem,  may  be  as 
short  as  they  like,  and  so  much  the  better.  But,  as  of  fighting  in 
this  way  or  that,  and  love-making  in  that  way  or  this,  there  is  no 
end  in  any  life  while  that  life  is  worth  living,  so  the  extensive 
faculties  of  the  romance  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nearly  all 
lighting  and  love-making  are  almost  infinite.  Are  there  not  eleven 
tightly-packed  volumes  from  the  moment  when  D'Artagnan 
appears  on  the  butter-coloured  pony  to  that  when  his  dying  hand 
grasps  the  baton  ?  Are  there  not  x  thousand  verses  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  ?  And  cursed  be  he  who  wishes  a  page  or  a  verse  short  in 
either.  As  in  The  House  of  the  Wolfings,  Mr.  Morris's  main  theme 
consists  in  the  repulse  by  his  favourite  "  kindreds  "  of  Teutonic  or 
'Scandinavian  descent  of  misbegotten  invaders  from  a  distance. 
This  time,  however,  the  invaders  are  not  Romans,  or  civilized 
people  of  any  kind,  but  "  Dusky  Men,''  apparently  Huns  or  Mongols 
of  some  sort ;  and  the  menaced  stronghold  is  not  a  "  mark  "  in  a 
Avood,  but  Burgdale,  a  strath  at  the  "  roots  of  the  mountains " 
inhabited  by  "  kindreds,"  who  are  each  named  from  some  distin- 
guishing cognizance,  animal  (sed  proeul,  o  procul  este  totemi .')  or 
fantastic— the  "  Face,"  the  "  Bull,"  the  "  Bridge,"  and  so  forth. 
These  Burgdalers  proper,  Avho  dwell  in  the  lower  and  fatter  part 
of  the  Aalley,  are  farmers,  and  also  craftsmen  of  considerable 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life ;  and  rich,  though  not  in  the  least 
corrupted  or  effeminate,  but  tall  men  of  their  hands  all.  To  them 
belong  in  a  sort  of  relationship  the  "  Shepherds "  of  the  upper 
valley ;  and,  still  more  Araguely  and  distantly,  the  "  Wood- 
zanders  "  of  the  district  stretching  up  and  over  the  mountains 
themselves.  Of  other  dales  beyond  these  they  know  little — nor 
much  of  any  other  world  at  all  than  their  own  valley,  except  in 
so  far  as  merchants  come  to  them  with  wares  from  the  distant 
Cities.  Their  chief,  or  Alderman,  is  a  certain  Iron-face,  head  of 
the  kindred  of  the  Face  (so  called  from  a  device  in  their  hall),  a 
rich  man,  and  a  cunning  smith  in  iron  and  other  metals.  His 


eldest  son  is  named  Face-of-God,  or  Gold-Mane,  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and,  though  not  much  practised  in 
war,  a  promising  warrior.  With  him,  partly  as  a  sister,  but,  as 
she  is  of  another  kindred,  more  as  a  future  wife,  there  has 
been  brought  up  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  tribe,  known  as 
"  the  Bride."  But  one  day,  after  there  haAre  been  some  unusual 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  strangers  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
dale,  Face-of-God  goes  a-hunting  or  a-wandering  in  the  Wood- 
land district  over  the  hills.  And,  after  a  time,  he  meets  there, 
at  first  in  a  kind  of  hostile  encounter,  but  afterwards  in  friend- 
ship, a  brother  and  sister,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  the  Bride,  or  any  one  that  he  has  ever  seen.  He 
is  entertained  not  inhospitably  by  her  people,  and  makes  a  later 
tryst,  in  a  mystic  place  called  Shadowy  Vale,  alone  with  her, 
Avhom  he  calls  at  first  the  Friend,  but  afterwards  the  Sunbeam. 
Then  he  learns,  not  only  her  kindred  and  history,  but  also 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  Burgdalers.  The  outlaws  (for 
they  are  almost  that)  whom  he  has  met  are  certain  Children  of 
the  Wolf,  remotely  akin  to  the  Woodlanders,  but  in  reality  the 
remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe  aa-1io  once  possessed  Silverdale, 
a  valley  over  the  mountains,  but  have  been  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Dusky  Men,  who  also  hold  another  valley,  Rosedale,  and, 
unknown  to  the  Burgdalers,  are  thinking  of  invading  Burgdale 
itself.  They  are  mere  savages  in  all  but  the  art  of  Avar,  cruel  and 
lustful,  given  to  human  sacrifices,  and  generally  bestial  in  their 
habits.  After  skirmishes  with  exploring  parties  of  them,  and 
on  learning  that  fresh  swarms  are  expected,  the  Burgdalers  and 
their  allies  resolve  to  anticipate  the  attack,  and  strike  at  the 
enemy  in  his  own  place,  Avhich  they  reach  by  mountain-paths 
known  only  to  the  Children  of  the  Wolf.  That  this  bold  stroke 
ends  in  victory  and  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  right  owners 
in  the  conquered  dales  nobody  needs  to  be  told.  The  war  part  of 
the  Saga  is  tempered  by  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  Face- 
of-God  is  off  with  his  old  love  and  on  with  his  new.  The  nicest 
girl  in  the  book,  however,  is  neither  "  the  Sunbeam"  nor  "the 
Bride,"  both  of  whom  are  rather  serious  young  ladies  ;  while 
the  Bride  takes  her  jilting  with  an  absence  of  proper  spirit,  and 
the  Sunbeam  does  her  cutting-out  in  a  pontifical  and  "  it-is— 
my-mission-to-marry-you "  manner  which,  putting  ourselves  in 
Face-of-God's  place,  we  should  not,  we  think,  have  found 
enticing.  Our  favourite  is  a  young  person  named  Bow-may, 
of  the  kindred  of  the  Wolf  herself ;  and,  as  her  name  intimates, 
a  very  Artemis  of  the  North.  She  is  no  prude  either,  has  a 
generous  but  honourable  liking  for  the  irresistible  Face-of-God 
(for  whom  it  must  be  said  that,  if  rather  inconstant,  he  is  no  cox- 
comb), kisses  him,  or  rather  asks  him  to  kiss  her,  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  in  the  hottest  and  midmost  of  the  fight,  and  bestows  her- 
self on  a  good  warrior  of  the  Burgdalers  "  sith  'twill  no  better  be." 
She  does  not  make  long  speeches ;  but  she  is  always  delightful, 
whether  she  is  saving  Face-of-God's  life  by  her  archery  in  the 
mountain  passes,  or  combining  delight  of  battle  with  tender 
sentiments  as  above  related,  or  sitting  down  wounded  after  her 
exploits  to  banquet  "  unhelmed,  with  a  wreath  of  wind  flowers 
round  her  head,"  or  in  the  fight  itself  as  she  rains  her  shafts  on 
the  enemy  "  battle-angry,"  with  glittering  eyes,  and  the  pommels 
of  her  cheeks  burning  red,  and  Iter  lips  dry  and  grey ;  or  when, 
as  we  take  leave  of  her  performing,  at  the  close  of  the  story,  an 
odd  Scriptural  kind  of  errand  and  convoying  the  second  baby  of 
Face-of-God  and  the  Sunbeam  to  be  fostered  by  the  Bride  and 
her  husband,  Folk-might,  the  new  chief  of  Silverdale  and  the 
Sunbeam's  brother,  she  "  fell  a-m  using,  and  made  as  though  she 
were  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Bride,  but  in  sooth  neither 
heard  nor  saw  what  was  going  on  about  her,  for  her  thoughts 
were  in  bygone  days." 

From  another  point  of  view  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  may 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fighting,  which  is  abundant  and  of  the  very  best. 
It  must  be  very  much  a  matter  of  indiAridual  taste  whether  the 
great  fight  in  Silverdale  is  found  too  long  or  not.  There  are 
about  sixty  pages  of  it ;  but  it  is  excellent  reading,  especially 
the  episode  of  Face-of-God  and  Bow-may  embracing  under  the 
arrow-canopy,  and  that  of  Face-of-God  and  Folk-might  meeting 
face  to  face  at  the  top  of  the  perron  of  the  mote-house  of  Silver- 
stead,  after  each  has  hewn  his  way,  the  one  singlehanded,  the 
other  with  but  one  companion,  up  a  stair  crowded  with  foes. 
Excellent,  too,  are  many  of  the  earlier  passages  of  the  fighting 
kind — the  first  hostile  meeting  of  Face-of-God  with  his  future 
love  and  wife  in  the  wood  (it  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  great  scene 
of  Lavengro  with  Isopel  and  the  Flaming  Tinman),  his  sub- 
sequent foregathering  with  Bow-may,  where  that  lively  damsel 
introduces  herself  in  a  friendly  way  by  sending  three  arrows 
six  inches  each  from  his  right  ear,  his  left  ear,  and  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  the  skirmish  in  the  pass,  where  she  saves  his  life.  The 
old  merit  of  Mr.  Morris's  work,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  its  adjust- 
ment ot  literary  and  pictorial  merit,  appears  throughout  the  book, 
and  for  our  parts,  if  the  painful  critic  had  his  due,  and  men  of 
letters,  instead  of  nitrate  kings,  became  millionaires  we  Avould 
have  a  long  gallery  frescoed  with  scenes  from  The  Roots  of  the 
Mountains  and  walk  therein,  not  unaccompanied  by  that  other 
herb  Pantagruelion  (the  beneficent  one,  as  hemp  is  the  avenging), 
which  the  kindreds  kneAV  not,  that  we  might  behold  with  our 
eyes,  as  now  with  our  minds,  all  these  gracious  things,  not  the 
least  charm  of  which  is  that  there  be  many  excellent  folk  who 
cannot  taste  their  graciousness  at  all. 


*  The  Hoots  of  the  Mountains.  By  William  Morris.  London:  Reeves 
&  Turner, 
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THE  BLUE  FRIARS.* 

OLD  Plymouth  in  days  long  ago  rejoiced  in  societies  of  AN  liite 
Friars,  Grey  Friars,  and  Black  Friars,  with  a  nunnery  to 
boot.  They  have  left  their  footprints  behind  them,  with  a  page 
or  so  of  by  no  means  uninteresting  history.  Among  other  things 
spiritual  and  temporal,  they  seem  to  have  left  behind  them  some 
ideas  which  manifested  themselves  in  the  minds  of  a  few  Plymouth 
wits  in  this  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  iS29four  gentlemen 
of  Plymouth  founded  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Order  of 
131ue  Friars,  to  promote  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  by  meeting  in  conclave  at  each  other's  houses  alternately 
once  a  quarter,  and  making  merry  after  the  manner  of  those  times. 
A  good  plain  dinner,  wine,  and  talk,  with  a  written  paper  to  be 
read  by  each  in  his  turn,  was  the  entertainment  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  fraternity.  Some  of  them  expended  their  wit  in 
devising  canons,  costumes,  and  formalities,  by  way  of  affecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  friars  of  old.  The  four  brethren  who 
originated  this  ingenious  plan  for  theiramusement  consisted  of — the 
Prior,  Friar  Tuck,  W  illiam  Jaeobson,  a  lawyer  of  much  wit  and 
other  accomplishments ;  t  he  Sub-Prior,  Friar  Locke,  George  \\  ight- 
wick,  an  architect,  a  really  good  talker,  a  wit,  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  drama  in  general,  a  friend  of  Macready's, 
and  a  man  much  sought  after  for  his  entertaining  qualities — 
these  two  were  probably  the  ringleaders  of  the  set ;  Friar  Bacon, 
"William  Snow  Harris,  afterwards  Sir  William  Harris,  F.R.S.,  of 
lightning-conductor  fume  ;  and  Friar  Roger,  T.  Duncan  Newton, 
who  undertook  the  duties  of  sacristan.  Afterwards  the  elder 
Charles  Mathews,  when  on  a  visit  to  Plymouth,  was  elected  one 
of  the  brethren  under  the  name  of  Friar  Priam;  and  one  or  two 
others  became  brethren,  with  the  addition  also  of  some  lay 
brethren  and  even  lay  sisters. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  is  the  very  efficient  Librarian  of  the  Plymouth 
Public  Library,  has  done  his  best  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  the 
Blue  Friars  buried  in  oblivion,  and  to  describe  this  phase  of  wit 
prevalent  in  Plymouth  half  a  century  ago.  But  he  found  the 
Blue  Friars  were  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  only  one  or  two  persons 
had  any  remembrance  of  them  whatever,  and  their  records,  kept, 
of  course,  in  a  blue  book  in  a  blue  box,  had  disappeared.  He 
has,  however,  searched  them  out,  and  has  found  some  of  the 
remains,  which,  with  his  description  of  the  Order  of  Blue  Friars 
and  the  brethren  individually,  make  up  the  book  before  us. 
Brother  Locke's  (Wightwick's)  written  contributions  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  Fraser,  and  some  of  these  are  reprinted  here. 
There  is  also  to  be  found  some  fair  versification  of  the  Friars, 
amongst,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  good  share  of  doggerel.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mathews  was  the  shining  light  when 
he  attended  the  conclaves,  which  could  not  be  often  ;  but,  con- 
sidering his  powers,  and  those  also  of  Jaeobson  and  Wightwick, 
the  fun  must  have  been  fast  and  furious,  and  of  a  very  high  order 
at  times.  No  doubt  the  talk  at  the  conclaves,  as  they  chose  to 
call  them,  was  the  best  part  of  the  festivity.  No  servants  were 
allowed  to  be  present  when  the  conclave  was  sitting,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  boisterous  uncontrolled  wit,  language  being 
set  free,  which  would  flourish,  when  four  or  five  intimate  friends 
met  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  abandoning  themselves 
to  unlicensed  merriment.  Talk  is,  after  all,  the  bloom  and  sweet- 
ness of  life,  and  it  perisheth  like  a  flower.  It  never  can  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  the  aid  even  of  the  best  of  memories. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  published  in  this  book  is 
a  description  by  Brother  Roger — T.  Duncan  Newton — of  a 
u  Mathews  at  Home,"  at  which  he  was  present,  givenat  the  English 
Opera  House,  Strand,  on  the  6th  June,  1822.  The  original  bill  of 
"Mr.  Mathews  at  Home"  is  printed  in  full  at  p.  135,  and  the 
broad  humour  of  the  entertainment  is  well  put  before  us.  A 
paper  by  the  same  brother  (p.  141)  also  gives  some  very  amusing 
"  Reminiscences  of  Lister."  Sub-Prior  Locke  (Wightwick),  a 
friend  of  Mathews,  as  he  was  of  all  players  who  visited  Ply- 
mouth, contributed  to  Frasers  Magazine  "  My  Acquaintance  with 
Charles  Mathews,"  reprinted  here  at  p.  1 12,  in  which  he  describes 
the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mathews  at  Plymouth  in  the  year 
1835.    At  p.  123  Wightwick  says: — 

He  was  prohibited  from  much  talking  ;  but  when  his  spirits  were  up  it 
was  as  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  silence  as  for  us  to  wish  him  to  do  so. 
When  suddenly  checked  by  exhaustion  or  a  paroxysm,  he  would  say  : — 
'•There  now  ;  you  leave  me  to  do  all  the  talking,  while  you  all  know  that 
I  ought  not  to  speak.  It's  quite  enough  for  me  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 
Now  do  talk  to  one  another,  there's  good  boys,  and  never  mind  me.  Here 

II  [Harris],  are  not  you  and  VV  [Wightwick]  opposed  in  politics  ? 

Say  something  to  hurt  his  feelings,  there's  a  good  fellow;  get  up  a  poli- 
tical quarrel.  It'll  amuse  me."  "Bravo!"  said  Mathews,  as  he  lay  his 
length  upon  a  sofa,  "(jo  on,  Harris  ;  it's  all  right.  He's  getting  savage. 
Hear!  hear!  a.  la  lanterne !  Rascals!  Radicals!  Robespierre!  Keep 
it  up  !    He's  coming  to  the  climax  of  personal  violence." 

Mathews  lies  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth,  where 
there  is  a  monument  and  an  epitaph  written  by  Wightwick  to 
his  memory. 

The  talk  of  the  Blue  Friars  at  their  table,  inspired  by  their 
repast  before  teetotallers  were  heard  of,  must  have  been  far  more 
sparkling  than  their  writings,  written  in  their  studies  (every 
house  had  its  study  in  those  days)  before  the  hour  of  inspiration 
was  upon  them,  and  carried  to  the  conclave  in  their  pockets. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  things  that  the  Blue  Friars  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  prolonged  existence  as  friars.    They  founded  their 

•  The  Blue  Friars.  By  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  F.R.HisLSoc.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.    Plymouth  :  W.  Frank  Westcott. 


Order  in  1829,  they  met  for  the  last  time  in  1846,  and  during 
those  seventeen  years  forty-two  conclaves  were  held.  The  canon 
to  meet  once  a  quarter  was  soon  violated  ;  wit  and  humour  under 
such  conditions  is  not  long  lived,  its  freshness  wears  off,  it  begins 
to  lag,  and  it  fades  away  into  dull  chatter.  All  the  Blue  Friars 
have  gone  the  way  of  other  friars,  and  Mr.  "Wright  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  embalming  their  memory. 


BATTLES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA* 

"  lYT^*  tne-v  P^e  critics]  have  partaken  of  a  comforting  tiffin 
1_Y_1  when  they  take  in  hand  the  mighty  pen  is  the  prayer"  of 
Mr.  Moodie,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume.  As 
it  happens,  we  are  writing  before  the  hour  of  that  meal — few, 
we  imagine,  would  care  to  court  Mr.  Moodie  and  indigestion 
immediately  after  it.  In  any  case,  we  can  assure  him  that,  no 
amount  of  tiffin,  however  comforting,  would  induce  our  "  mighty 
"  pen"  to  praise  this  book.  Mr.  Moodie  belongs  to  the  class 
of  writers — a  growing  terror — who  send  unsolicited  copies  of 
their  works  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  other  distin- 
guished people,  and  then  print  as  an  advertisement  the  replies 
wrung  from  the  perplexity  of  these  anguished  celebrities.  We 
learn  from  the  extracts  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  these  volumes 
that  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere  held  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
upon  South  African  matters  to  be  deplorable ;  also  that  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Moodie's  work  "  will 
be  most  useful  as  a  reference."  "With  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  state- 
ment wTe  cordially  agree  ;  but  we  wonder  if  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  has  ever  tried  to  hunt  tip  a  reference  to  any  South 
African  matter  of  history  befalling  between  the  reign  of  the  late 
Pharaoh  Necho  and  the  year  1 880  of  our  era  in  the  unindexed 
sea  of  print  and  confusion  which  Mr.  Moodie  calls  a  book  ?  Mr. 
Moodie  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  historian,  aud  we  cannot  refrain 
from  passing  on  a  little  of  the  pleasure  we  have  received  from 
the  verses  prefixed  to  his  first  volume,  entitled,  "  Adamastor,  or 
The  Titan  Shape  of  the  Mighty  Cape."    They  begin  :— 

Of  old  the  Titans,  is  (sic)  unholy  rage, 

Waged  impious  war  against  the  thunderer  Jove  ; 

And  oft  we've  seen  along  the  classic  page 

How — lightning  armed — the  "Cloud  Compeller"  hove 

The  rebels  headlong  down  to  earth,  where  still  they  strove 

And  so  on ;  there  is  plenty  more  of  it,  but  we  will  forbear  to 
heave  it  headlong  at  a  suffering  public. 

To  come  down  to  prose,  that  of  Mr.  Moodie  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  sample  ;  words  fail  us  in  which  to  describe  it.  Here  is  one, 
taken  pretty  well  at  hazard  from  the  second  page  of  his  first 
volume : — 

The  dawn  of  the  existe  nee  of  this  land  of  "  Good  Hope  "  among  the 
shores  within  the  scope  of  European  genius  aud  enterprise  has  been 
obscured  by  the  darkness  of  its  subsequent  annals.  The  gloom  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  15th  century  scarcely  afford,  in  our  minds,  a  subject  of  con- 
templation for  the  igth,  enveloped  in  its  own  busy  schemes  of  to-day. 
There  is  in  all  our  education,  says  the  late  Judge  Wateimeyer,  an  amazing 
negligence  of  the  enquiry  into  our  share  of  tke  philosophy  of  history. 
And  yet  what  more  glorious,  what  more  worth}'  to  be  held  forth  to  the  ad- 
mira'ion  of  men,  than  the  spirit  of  that  age,  the  interpretation  of  one  whose 
thoughts  was  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

Is  such  a  style  as  this  to  be  matched  anywhere,  even  in  America  ? 
Surely  there  is  in  all  Mr.  Moodie's  education,  says  the  present  critic, 
an  amazing  negligence  of  the  inquiry  into  his  share  of  the  philosophy 
of  grammar  !  For  the  rest,  we  can  only  say  this  for  the  book ;  it 
is  very  long,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  extracts  from 
many  works,  documents,  journals,  &c,  written  by  other  people. 
In  this  collection  sundry  interesting  facts  are  to  be  found ;  but, 
personally  speaking,  we  should  prefer  to  consult  the  various 
originals  before  Mr.  Moodie  had  pounded  them  in  his  literary 
mortar.  The  only  original  matter  of  any  real  value  in  these 
pages  is  the  general  Chronology  of  African  events  appended  to- 
the  second  volume,  which  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with, 
some  care. 


THE  BOOKWORM.f 

rilllE  second  volume  of  The  Booktvorm — for  such,  from  the 
-L  pair  of  stars  on  the  back,  we  presume  it  to  be — is  better 
than  its  title.  It  is  a  vagrant  collection  of  gossip  relating  to 
books  and  bookmen ;  and  such  a  collection,  however  unscientific 
in  its  execution,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  readable.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  the  "personal  equation"  jars  upon  the  reader,  as- 
when  one  of  the  writers  gratuitously  goes  out  of  his  way  to  brand 
Prior,  Gay,  and  Butler  as  "  miserable  poetasters,"  which  is  neither 
relevant  nor  true.  But  the  offences  of  this  kind  are  few ;  and, 
making  due  allowance  for  certain  limitations  in  the  field  ex- 
plored, which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writers  are  strongest 
in  eighteenth-century  literature,  the  volume  is  full  of  fine  con- 
fused feeding.  There  is  something  of  that'  famous  newspaper, 
the  Craftsman  of  Nicholas  Amhurst,  and  of  its  printer,  Richard 

*  The  History  of  the  Bottles  and  Adventures  of  the  British,  the  Boers, 
and  the  Zulus,  §-c.,  in  Southern  Africa,  from  the.  time  of  Pharaoh  Necho  to 
1880.  By  Duncan  Campbell  Francis  Moodie.  Cape  Town :  Murray  &  St. 
Legcr. 

t  The  Bookworm.  An  Illustrated  Treasury  of  Old-Time  Literature. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1889. 
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Francklin,  -who,  having  helped  to  abuse  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
ended  his  days  as  the  tenant  at  Twickenham  of  Sir  Robert's 
voungest  son  :  there  are  some  interesting  Swiftiana  from  the 
stores  of  Sylvanus  Urban ;  there  is  a  reprint  from  the  West- 
minster Magazine  of  the  communication  of  a  correspondent 
who  had  visited  Goldsmith  at  "  the  smoky,  miserable,  one- 
pair-of-stairs  room "  where  he  lived  in  Green  Arbour  Court  ; 
there  is  a  curious  contribution  (from  Brisbane)  about  that 
curious  book,  Barlow's  Complete  English  Peerage  ;  there  is  a  chat 
.about  John  Newbery,  based  upon  Mr.  Welsh,  and  a  chat  about 
Bowlandson,  based  upon  Mr.  Grego.  Other  noticeable  articles 
are  on  the  library  at  Wimborne  Minster,  with  its  memories  of 
Prior ;  on  Rymer  and  Dennis,  by  Mr.  "William  Roberts ;  on 
i  rrafigerism  and  Grangerites,  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hvitton,  and 
on  (he  Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets  of  Patrick  Carey,  by  Mr. 
Oleeson  White.  A  series  of  articles  on  "  Bookworms  of  Yesterday 
t\m\  To-day"  gives  accounts  of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritcb,  Richard 
<>f  Bury,  Mr.  Chancellor  Christie,  Mr.  R.  S.  Turner,  Mr.  II.  S. 
Ashbee,  and  others.  Many  versicles  on  books,  original  and 
collected,  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of  The  Bookworm,  some 
of  which  show  that  a  genuine  book-lover  may  make  but  an  in- 
different bard.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  volume  has  fewer 
longueurs  et  langucurs  than  most  of  its  class,  while  many  of  its 
papers  preserve  items  of  out-of-the-way  information  which  should 
be  serviceable  to  that  "  great  community  of  bibliocists,  biblio- 
phiiists,  bibliographers,  bibliopolists,  bibliologists,  bibliopegists," 
c  t  hoc  genus  omne,  to  which  one  of  its  contributors  refers. 


THE  POOR  SISTERS  OF  NAZARETH.' 

THE  Sisters  of  Nazareth  House  could  not  possibly  have  had 
a  more  graceful  or  sympathetic  advocate  of  their  cause  than 
Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  who  pleads  it  with  much  earnest  pathos. 
Nazareth  House,  Tiammersmith,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
charitable  institutions  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  founded,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  is  intended  as 
;i  home  for  "the  aged  as  well  as  for  abandoned  children.  In  short, 
the  extremes  of  life  are  taken  into  this  institution  and  cared  for 
with  a  tender  charity  beyond  praise.  Nazareth  House  is  dis- 
tinctly not  a  workhouse.  It  is,  to  use  Mrs.  Meynell's  charming 
phrase,  "  God's  home  for  His  poor."  Aged  people  of  both  sexes 
-are  tended  with  a  gentle  thdughtfulness  that  can  only  spring 
from  a  sincere  stnt iment  of  true  religion  and  appreciation  of  the 
duties  of  Christian  charity.  The  forlorn  old  women  who  are 
admitted  are  called  "  the  old  ladies." 

If  there  is  one  among  them  [saj's  Mi-?.  Meynell]  who  has  a  beautiful 
face,  in  form  or  expression,  the  nuns  do  not  f  ill  to  draw  their  visitors' 
Attention  to  it  ;  and  some  of  these  faces  are  must  beautiful  and  spiritual. 
Even  those  who  are  suffering  are  peaceful;  those  who  are  passing  into 
■eternity  without  pain  look  like  saints,  pale,  not  with  the  difficulty  of  com- 
mon life  and  poverty,  but  with  seventy  years  of  prayers. 

All  London  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Sisters,  who  are 
well-known  at  every  great  restaurant,  club,  and  hotel,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  these  immense  caravanseries  where  they  are  not 
cordially  welcomed,  and  from  which  they  do  not  return  with 
their  carts  well  filled  with  scraps,  which  they  convert  into 
succulent  and  wholesome  food  for  their  "  guests."  We  must  not 
call  the  poor  people  at  Nazareth  House  "paupers."  "They  are 
our  guests  and  our  friends,"  the  good  Sisters  retort ;  and,  whilst  the 
old  men  and  women,  many  of  them  verging  on  a  hundred,  are  as  clean 
.and  neat  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  made,  and  reallyseem  to 
be  enjoying  the  last  few  hours  of  their  lives,  the  little  children  in 
the  other  wing  of  the  house  are  being  tended  with  motherly  care. 
Each  child  is  carefully  dressed,  not  only  in  clean  garments,  but 
in  pretty  ones.  There  is  no  frock  that  is  not  gracefully  made 
and  gaily  trimmed.  The  infinite  variety  of  the  odds  and  ends 
has  a  charming  effect  as  regards  the  children,  whose  colouring 
has  been  studiously  suited,  and  who  have  that  look  of  having 
been  separately  and  individually  cared  for  which  takes  something 
from  the  melancholy  of  the  sight  of  an  orphan  crowd.  The 
White  Lady  who  rose  nightly  from  her  grave,  in  the  German 
legend,  to  wash  and  comb  the  little  children  ill  tended  need 
not  walk  the  wards  of  Nazareth  House.  The  dead  and  gone 
mothers  whose  little  ones  are  there  can  rest  in  peace. 

In  addition  to  their  internal  work  of  the  House,  the  Sisters 
have  undertaken  during  the  last  few  winters  a  soup-kitchen, 
which  has  brought  several  hundred  starving  people  from  all  parts 
of  London  dady  to  their  gates.  The  nuns  rise  to,  set  on  their 
caldrons  at  half-past  four  on  the  winter  mornings.  As  it  has 
often  been  hard  to  find  the  wherewithal,  sometimes  the  inmates 
have  voluntarily  given  up  their  share  of  the  food  to  the  outsiders 
— men  cowering  in  the  hard  frost,  and  in  some  cases  literally 
fainting  from  famine.  Nineteen  hundred  persons,  all  told, 
have  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  Nazareth  House  in  a  single 
day.  The  soup-kitchen  is  absolutely  free.  The  Sisters  found 
that,  in  the  condition  of  the  unemployed,  it  was  best  to  put  no 
obstacle,  not  even  that  of  a  ticket,  in  the  way  of  approach  to  his 
daily  food.  No  questions  are  asked  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 
Only  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  charity  for  the  un- 
employed by  giving  the  soup  a  little  before  noon.  Men  at  work 
were  tempted  to  take  vadvantage  of  a  twelve-o'clock  dole.  As  it 
 j — ^— — —  ■  • — ■ 

'  The.  Poor  Sisters  of  Nazareth  :  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Life  at 
Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  Illustrations 
hy  George  Lambert.    London  :  Burns  &  Oates.  1889. 


is,  the  great  number  of  men  and  the  comparative  fewness  of  the 
women  and  children  are  noticeable.  On  the  intensely  frosty 
mornings  of  midwinter  ragged  men  are  to  be  seen  tramping  west- 
wards from  distances  whither  it  might  have  been  thought  the 
fame  of  Nazareth  had  never  penetrated.  They  straggle  out  by 
twos  and  threes,  starting  early,  and  waiting  before  the  door  with 
its  cross  until  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  be  admitted.  There 
is  an  exquisite  etching  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Lambert  representing 
a  group  of  these  outcasts  taking  their  soup — an  excellent  olla 
podrida — at  the  foot  of  a  life-sized  crucifix.  The  nuns  are  seen 
doling  out  the  broth  in  basins  in  a  pleasant,  good-natured  manner. 
This  is  an  impressive  sight,  which  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
are  never  likely  to  forget.  Indeed,  a  visit  to  Nazareth  House  is 
one  which  everybody  should  make  at  least  once  in  a  while. 
Strangers  are  heartily  welcomed,  and,  home-returning,  they  will- 
feel  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  having  witnessed  so  much  good- 
ness and  so  much  distress. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

,   , .  vi. 

'•'  \  LL  in  the  Downs"  may  be  said  to  be  the  lyrical  inspiration 
of  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell's  Betwixt  the  Forelands  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  a  delightful  ■*'  'longshore  chat,"  rising  at  times  to 
something  like  a  chant  of  exultation,  concerning  the  gallant  deeds 
done  in  the  past  by  the  merchant  service  and  Royal  Navy  in  the 
wars  with  Holland,  Spain,  and  France.  From  many  sources, 
including  the  Naval  IListories  of  Campbell  and  of  James,  Mr. 
Russell  has  collected  his  yarns  of  sea-fights,  shipwrecks,  smug- 
glers, slavers,  Deal  boatmen,  and  so  forth;  and,  however  distant 
may  be  the  scene  of  his  story,  he  connects  one  and  all  in  the  most 
ingenious  way  with  the  Deal  beach,  the  Downs,  or  the  Goodwins. 
When  he  intervenes  in  his  narration,  it  is  as  a  chorus,  accom- 
panying the  dramatic  action,  and  his  enthusiasm  is  irresistible. 
When  he  himself  spins  the  yarn  he  holds  us  spell-bound,  and  we 
close  his  fascinating  book  with  regret  that  there  is  not  more  of 
it,  overrunning  with  good  things  though  it  be.  Reading  these 
stirring  deeds  of  valour  and  seamanship,  many  of  which  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  British  boys  and  their  fathers,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  echo  Mr.  Russell's  regret  that  naval  histories 
are  closed  books  to  most  schoolboys.  "  A  pity  it  is,  I  think,"  says 
Mr.  Russell,  "  that  we,  the  inheritors  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
for  which  such  sailors  as  this  "  (Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross)  "  fought, 
suffered,  and  bled,  should  know  so  little  about  them  that  the  names 
of  but  a  handful,  so  to  speak,  are  familiar  to  us."  And  the  pity  is, 
it  is  too  true.  The  ordinary  histories  tell  of  Howe  and  Jervis, 
of  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson,  of  decisive  battles,  and  entirely  neglect 
the  long  roll-record  of  individual  gallantry  in  which  our  seamen 
and  fisher-folk  shine  with  the  best.  The  story  of  the  Topsham 
mate  and  boy  who  overpowered  the  French  privateersman  who 
had  captured  them,  and  that  of  the  master  of  a  fishing-smack 
who,  with  his  crew  of  one  man  and  a  boy,  engaged  a  French  sloop 
well  armed,  and  took  her  with  her  crew  of  fourteen  in  triumph  into 
Poole  Harbour,  are  the  finest  of  all  possible  tonics  in  these  days, 
and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  boy  m  the  land.  Mr.  Russell's 
book  is,  indeed,  a  book  that  was  badly  wanted.  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  is  admirable  from  all  points  of  view.  It  embraces  the 
wide  field  suggested  to  the  writer  at  the  outset,  not  neglecting 
the  historic  associations  of  the  Kentish  shore,  and  it  is  written  in 
the  most  rousing  and  vivid  style  conceivable.  Mr.  Ballantyne  is 
scarcely  at  bis  best  in  The  Crew  of  the  11  Wafer  Wagtaif"  (Nisbet), 
a  story  of  Newfoundland  in  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  written  in  Mr.  Ballantyne's  later  manner,  which  is  a  manner 
quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  that  lightens  the  pages  of  the  Coral 
Island  and  its  companions.  The  story  is  not  lacking  in  incident. 
There  are  mariners,  with  little  "  salt  "  about  them,  a  shipwreck, 
adventures  with  Indians,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  attempt  to  re- 
create the  colour  and  atmosphere  of  a  rather  remote  period  of 
history  is  anything  but  successful,  and  we  are  a  good  deal  bored 
by  a  certain  seaman  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  acquaintance 
with  William  Tyndale  in  his  youth,  and  carries  with  him  a  MS. 
copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  he  is  never  averse  from  producing- 
for  the  instruct  ion  of  his  comrades.  The  comic  man  who  serves  as  a 
foil  for  young  heroes,  has  become  a  "property"  common  to  most 
sea  stories  for  boys.  In  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Knight's  The  Midsofthe 
"liatflesnake"  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  he  is  aDtitchman,  shipped  on 
board  a  corvette  at  Cape  Town,  as  the  Captain's  servant.  His  Eng- 
lish is  extraordinary,  and  he  becomes  the  butt  of  the  crew,  one  of 
whom  provokes  him  to  a  combat  at  length.  The  two  men  had 
gone  through  the  form  of  reconciliation  at  the  Captain's  request, 
when  the  Dutchman  appeared  one  day  with  a  black  eye,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  his  antagonist  declaring  it  was  done  in  self- 
defence — "without  so  much  as  'by  your  leave'  he  runs  his 
starboard  dead-light  right  agin  my  port  fist !  "  Mr.  Knight's 
book  is  full  of  rattling  encounters  with  pirates  in  Malay  waters 
and  other  pleasant  adventures.  Mr.  John  Hutcheson's  comic 
man  in  The  Black  Man's  Ghost  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  is  a  negro 
cook,  who  is  shot  at  Dy  a  Yankee  skipper,  falls  overboard,  is 
believed  to  be  dead,  but  by  a  lucky  chance  gets  aboard  again 
and  plays  ghost  and  his  pet  banjo  to  the  horror  of  captain  and 
crew.  Mr.  Hutcheson's  story  is  ingeniously  planned  and  told 
with  excellent  spirit.  It  comprises  a  most  exciting  voyage  from 
Liverpool  round  Cape  Horn,  a  wreck  on  one  of  the  Galapagos 
group,  an  earthquake,  a  buccaneer's  treasure,  and  a  very  im- 
pressive Jinale. 
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mental  objects  by  artistic  and  mechanical  processes;  TheGh-Ps 
Own  Annual,  the  year's  issue  of  that  excellent  journal  The  Girts 
Own  Paper ;  St.  Nicholas,  edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (New 
York  :  Century  Company),  the  best  of  magazines  for  all  sorts  of 
children  and  charmingly  illustrated  ;  Little  Folks  (Cassell),  de- 
served lv  a  favourite  with  small  children;  The  Child's  Pictorial 
(StP.C.K.),  curiously  styled  "  a  monthly  coloured  magazine," 
full  of  pretty  pictures  in  colour  and  capital  stories  by  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  and  others ;  and  The  Children's  Illustrated  Annual 
(Seelrv  &  Co.),  a  book  to  rejoice  children  who  love  animals,  for 
it  abounds  in  pictures  of  beasts  wild  and  tame,  pictures  after 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  stories  about  dogs,  birds,  and  so 
forth.  The  Child  of  the  Caravan,  by  E.  M.  Green,  with  illus- 
trations by  Edith  Scannell  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  a  painfully 
sad  story  of  a  gifted  little  boy  who  becomes  separated 
from  his  parents  and  is  trained  as  a  violinist  and  ill 
treated,  in  the  training.  From  a  large  number  of  picture-books 
for  the  young  we  select  The  Lost  Ticket  (Routledge),  a  collection 
of  stories  in  verse  and  prose,  with  pictures  by  A.  W.  Cooper,  Hal 
Ludlow,  and  others  ;  Where  Lilies  live  and  Waters  wind  away 
(Marcus  Ward  &  Co.),  verses  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  illustrated 
by  charming  pictures  in  colour  and  vignettes  in  black  and  white 
by  Edith  S.  Berkeley  ;  The  Kelpie's  Fiddle-bow  (Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.),  a  pretty  story  of  the  fantast  ic  kind,  from  the  German,  with 
clever  drawings  by  E.  L.  Shute ;  and  Drifting  Leaves,  by  Sarah 
Doudney  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.),  a  volume  of  poems,  with  tasteful 
decorative  designs  in  colour  and  gold,  studies  of  autumn  foliage 
for  the  most  part,  admirably  reproduced.  We  have  also  to 
acknowledge  Little  Footsteps  (Shaw  &  Co.),  a  collection  of 
pleasing  short  stories,  with  good  woodcuts,  by  Mrs.  Shaw; 
Handsome  is  that  Handsome  does,  readings  for  working-men's 
homes,  written  by  various  writers  and  well  illustrated  (Religious 
Tract  Society) ;  Chatterbox-  Christmas  Box  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.), 
with  live  chromos,  and  a  variety  of  excellent  short  stories,  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley ;  and  the  "  Christmas  Number  " 
of  The  Monthly  Packet,  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Smith  & 
Innes),  with  contributions  by  the  editor  and  others.  Some- 
thing new  in  book  "  notions "  is  The  Palette  Painting  Book 
(Warne  &  Co.),  printed  in  Holland,  as  so  many  English  books 
with  coloured  plates  are.  Cut  to  resemble  a  palette,  the  interior 
reveals  an  attractive  series  of  pictures  which  are  reversed  in 
outline  for  children  to  colour.  For  young  actors  we  have  Fairy 
Rosebud,  and  Little  Dewdrop  and  Jack  Frost,  by  Amy  Whinyates 
(Dean  &  Son),  each  with  a  charmiDg  design  by  Richard  Doyle. 
They  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  means  and  capacity  of  young' 
children. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

PRINCE  LUBOMIRSKI  is  an  amusing  writer  (i),  and,  in 
a  way,  a  clever  one ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  him 
seriously,  either  when  he  is  arguing  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
done  for,  or  explaining  the  unfortunate  reasons  which  prevent 
him  from  having  any  country  in  particular,  though  he  is  more  of 
a  Frenchman  than  anything  else.  Hence,  he  is  not  quite  the 
person  from  whom  one  would  expect  a  grave  history  of  the 
"  political  and  social  transformation  of  Europe  "  in  the  last  half- 
century.    However,  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work  on  it  with  the 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  revival  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  R. 
Goulding's  books  for  hoys  this  season.  To  those  already 
noticed  we  must  add  Nucovchee  (Routledge)  and  Sal-o-Quah 
(Routledge),  the  latter  a  story  of  a  boy's  life  among  the 
Cherokees.  Both  books  we  strongly  recommend  as  whole- 
some and  entertaining  reading  for  the  younger  boys,  and  both 
are  illustrated  by  W.  J.  Jackson  in  a  style  of  uncommon 
vigour.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  whose  stories  we  always  hail  with 
confident  expectation  of  pleasure,  has  written  nothing  more  ex- 
hilarating and  interesting  than  his  story  of  the  Western  High- 
lands, Three  Boys  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  These  three  boys,  who 
enjoy  a  glorious  time  on  loch  and  moor,  fishing,  shooting,  swim- 
ming, and  so  forth,  are  excellent  fellows,  though  thev  offer  the 
most  whimsical  contrasts.  They  are  the  young  lieir  of  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Mackhai,  his  youthful  gillie,  and  a  London 
boy  visiting  their  Highland  home,  whose  father  is  a  solicitor  and 
mortgagee  of  the  Mackhai  estates.  The  young  Mackhai  has  no 
idea  of  his  father's  liability  ;  yet  at  first  he  makes  cruel  sport  in 
a  good-humoured  spirit  of  "the  sensitive,  ignorant  young  Cockney, 
who  ultimately  becomes  his  fast  friend  and  restores  his  home  and 
lands  to  him  in  the  end.  The  story  is  full  of  movement  from 
iirst  to  last,  and  the  descriptions  of  sport  and  scenery  are  excel- 
lent. In  Esme  Stuart's  Cast  Ashore  (National  Society)  the  sea  is 
scarcely  an  elemental  circumstance,  and  the  story,  which  is  of  a 
romantic  cast,  is  better  suited  to  children  than  active  boys.  It  is 
skilfully  built  up,  however,  and  told  with  the  author's  accustomed 
charm.  The  boy  who  will  go  to  sea,  and  can  learn  nothing  save 
aboard  ship,  is  the  hero  whose  brief  yet  exciting  experience  of 
sea  life  is  well  told  by  the  author  of  Starwood  Hall  in  Chris 
Derrick  (National  Society).  Chris  is  a  restless  youth,  dissatisfied 
with  his  peaceful  home-life  at  a  farm  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  Teign ;  but  his  ambition  is  soon  quelled  by  a  cruise  in  his 
father's  schooner  and  the  terrors  of  a  mutiny.  Perhaps  he  is  too 
easily  cured  of  his  yearning  for  a  merry  life  "on  the  main. 

Nothing  so  racy  has  been  written  of  the  plantation  negro  and 
his  ways  since  .Mr.  Nelson  Page's  old  Virginian  stories  appeared 
as  the  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  the  negroes  of  Georgia 
and  Florida  in  Two  Runaways;  and  other  Stories,  by  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards,  illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble  (New  Yrork": 
Century  Company).  •'  De  Valley  and  De  Shadder,"  "  Two  Run- 
aways," and  "  •  Mina  '—a  Plot,"  are  all  capital  character-sketches, 
and  the  Voodooism  in  the  last  is  not  the  least  singular  illustra- 
tion of  an  ineradicable  superstition.  But  "Two  Runaways"  is 
the  gem  of  the  collection.  The  boyish  delight  of  the  old 
negro  when  he  succeeds  in  luring  his  master  into  the  swamps 
and  backwoods  to  share  his  wild  holiday  is  exquisitely 
painted.  The  remaining  stories,  in  which  the  man  of  colour 
does  not  figure,  are  all  good,  and  somewhat  after  the  early  manner 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  though  the  pathos  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  of  a 
thinner  quality  than  his  humour  and  his  descriptive  power. 
Try  ing  to  Jind  Europe,  by  Jimmy  Brown,  edited  by  W.  L.  Alden 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  we  find  "to  be  amusing  only  fitfully.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  humour  is  scarcely  the  humour  of  a  boy,  though 
it  is  a  boy  who  tries  to  find,  and  succeeds  in  getting  into^  Europe. 
Here  is  a  specimen : — "  Pans  is  very  crowded,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  who  can't  get  into  the  houses  to  eat  their 
supper,  and  have  to  sit  at  little  tables  on  the  side-walks."  Books 
for  girls  of  all  ages,  save  those  not  ascertainable,  present  no  great 
variety,  to  judge  from  those  before  us.  The  most  ambitious  in 
aim  is  Dorothy  Arden,  by  J.  M.  Callwell  (Nelson  &  Sons),  a 
story  of  the  last  Huguenot  persecution  ;  the  scene  partly  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  partly  in  England  during  the  rebellion  of 
Monmouth  and  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange.  At  the  open- 
ing the  story  moves  rather  slowly,  tediously  almost  ;  but  it 
becomes  brisk  indeed  when  the  heroine  and  her  small  brother 
'■-.rape  to  England,  meet  their  English  kin,  and  share  in  exciting 
events.  The  characters  in  Mr.  Callwell's  book  are  well  drawn, 
and  a  noble  example  is  provided  in  the  self-sacrifice  and  heroism 
of  Humphry  Gillott  on  the  field  of  Sedgemoor.  A  useful  moral 
is  illustrated  in  Yours  and  Mine  (Nisbet),  a  readable  story  for 
children  by  Anne  B.  Warner.  Another  story  of  the  days  of 
Sedgemoor  and  Judge  Jeffreys  is  Fairmeadows  Farm,  by  Mary  II. 
Debenham  (National  Society) ;  it  is  told  in  a  pleasant  style,  is 
thoroughly  interesting,  and  considerable  care  is  shown  in  the 
historical  treatment.  The  Three  Geoffrys,  by  M.  M.  (Allen  & 
Co.),  is  a  dull  example  of  the  "  family"*  story.  It  runs  to  much 
conversation,  which  is  of  the  kind"  that  very  good  people  are 
delivered  of,  but  not  the  less  tedious  for  being  in  print.  "  A  tale 
for  boys  "  we  should  not  recommend  to  our  boys  is  Molding  On, 
by  J .  T.  Hopkins  (Nelson).  It  is  a  moral  tale  and  '  dull! 
When  Mother  was  Little,  by  S.  P.  Y'orke  (Fisher  Unwin), 
is  a  pretty  story,  told  to  children  of  the  present  day,  of 
other  days  and  another  training  than  theirs,  whether  better  or 
not  being  a  question  properly  left  undecided.  Dora's  Doll's 
House,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene  (Nelson),  is  all  about  a  dis- 
obedient little  girl  and  her  doll's  house — a  story  that  might  have 
been  told  to  better  effect  in  one-fourth  the  space.  Winters  Folly 
(Religious  Tract  Society)  is  one  of  Mrs.  Walton's  prettiest  stories, 
unaffected  in  sentiment  and  simple  in  style.  Mrs.  Marshall,  a 
practised  hand  at  narrative,  offers  a  good"  example  of  the  story 
with  a  moral  in  Golden  Silence  (Nisbet),  though  less  to  our 
liking  than  the  author's  favourite  style  of  romance  with  an 
historical  flavouring. 

Among  magazine  volumes  and  annuals  we  have  to  note 
Amateur  Work(\\ar<l,  Lock,  &  Co.),  with  hundreds  of  illustrative 
diagrams,  and  practical  articles  on  the  production  of  useful  or  orna- 


greatest  gravity,  and  has  really  done  it  (he  begins  in  1850)  with 
considerable  ability.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  even  if  the  man 
were  there,  the  hour  has  not  come.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Prince 
Lubomirski  to  Thucydides;  but  it  is  even  a  farther  from  the 
clear  and  circumscribed  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
still  unfinished  welter  of  world  history  in  the  middle  of 
which  we  are.  Still  fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  Prince 
Lubomirski,  in  trying  his  actual  adventure,  shows  himself  a  very 
brave  man. 

At  the  end  of  his  discussion  of  literary  artists  (2)— to  wits, 
( iautier,  Baudelaire,  "  les  deux  Goncourt,"  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Flaubert,  M.  de  Banville,  and  a  few  younger  contemporaries — 
M.  Maurice  Spronck  admits  calmly  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  any  letters  or  any  arts  in  a  short  time,  or  whether 
"the  old  world  will  disappear"  altogether.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
some  things  worth  saying  on  his  special  subject.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  he  had  had  the  courage  to  leave  out  the  everlasting 
and  ever-boring  MM.  de  Goncourt,  the  greatest  literary  impostors 
(we  use  the  word,  of  course,  in  its  sporting,  not  its  moral,  connota- 
tion) of  the  day.  He  has  taken  Gautier  a  little  too  seriously ; 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  he  ranks  him  too  high— that  is 
not  easy — but  that  he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the 
Theophilite  "  indifference,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Gautier's 
disgust  at  life  and  horror  of  death,  on  the  other.  Both  existed 
and  could  not  but  exist  in  a  man  of  temperament  extraordinarily 
poetic,  in  the  widest  sense,  who  was  all  his  life  chained  to  the 
oar.  But  Theo  had  too  much  sense,  too  much  humour,  too  much 
cheery  gallantry,  to  be  the  less  faineant  Rene,  the  Amiel  with 
more  literary  faculty,  that  M.  Spronck  sometimes  seems  to  think 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essay  on  Baudelaire  comes  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  mark  than  that  of  any  French  critic,  and  the  Flaubert 
is  also  good.  There  is  specially  to  be  commended  in  the  volume 
what  is  most  rare  in  French  critics — the  attempt  not  to  connect 

(1)  Histoire  enntemporaine.  Tome  1.  Par  le  Prince  Lubomirski. 
rans:  Cauiiaun  Levy. 
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the  subject  with  a  theory,  not  to  hop  and  skip  about  it  saying 
clever  things,  but  to  grapple  with  it  as  it  is,  and  take  the  measure 
of  it,  and  make  a  literary  preparation  of  it,  showing  its  real 
nature.  And  this  attempt  may  atone  for  some  defects  of  style, 
and  for  occasional  charge  in  certain  directions. 

We  took,  up  M.  Secretan's  book  (3)  with  certain  sinkings  of 
heart,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  laid  it  down  in  much  of  a  mood 
to  say  "  Sursum  corda."  It  is  written  in  a  good  enough  spirit ; 
but  appears  to  us  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  unpractical  as  most 
writing  on  the  subject — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  That 
social  states  can  be  destroyed,  but  cannot  be  made  ;  can  be  ham- 
pered, but  not  set  going,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole 
matter ;  and  you  cannot  make  a  big  book  out  of  that. 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Roumania,  who  has  a  pretty  talent,  should,  by  choice  or  by 
accident,  be  found  so  much  surrounded  by  the  ignoble  army  of 
pullers.  Here  are  some  very  fair  stories  of  hers  (4),  which  are 
pretty  in  French,  and  perhaps  were  prettier  in  German.  And 
they  must  needs  be  ushered  by  a  prefatory  blast  of  flattery  from 
the  pen  of  the  eminent  brother-in-arms  of  My  Brother  Yves — a 
blast  which  might  have  stunned  Gloriana  herself.  "  Parfaite 
harmonie,"  "  tSternelle  jeunesse,"  "  charme  unique  de  son  regard," 
*'  supreme  intelligence,"  "  dessins  archaiques  qui  semblent  sortir 
tout  naturellement  de  ses  doigts."  Thus  writes  M.  Pierre  Loti. 
"  Des  phrases  entieres  de  la  reine  [lui]  reviennent  en  memoire 
avec  leurs  inflexions  doucement  musicales."  When  she  read 
his  books  "je  ne  reconnaissais  plus  mon  ceuvre,  tant  elle  me 
paraissait  embellie,  transfiguree."  "  Carmen  Sylva  lisant  elle- 
meme  ses  propres  ceuvres  est  la  seule  personne  qui  avec  une 
fiction  m'ait  jamais  emu  jusqu'a  me  faire  pleurer."  Thus,  and 
much  else,  does  the  author  of  Madame  Chrysanthhne  write  con- 
cerning his  heroine,  though  "  il  s'est  borntS  a  tourner  autour  de 
son  sujet  trop  profond."    Dear !  dear ! 

We  have  before  us  two  of  the  numerous  books  on  military  life 
which  have  been  begotten  by  the  turning  of  the  French  nation 
into  an  army.  One — M.  Descaves'  Sous-Offs  (5) — is  a  novel  of  the 
grimy  type  of  which  we  have  noticed  not  a  few  of  late  years — a 
type  certainly  not  testifying  to  any  great  enjoyment  of  or  respect 
for  the  soldier's  life  among  the  Frenchmen  who  now  know  so 
much  more  of  it  than  they  did.  The  other  (6)  is  a  very  different 
book,  containing,  apparently,  genuine  military  reminiscences. 
These  are  not  rose-coloured  by  any  means — indeed  they  are  quite 
the  contrary — but  the  author  was  born  long  before  the  days  of 
naturalism  and  in  those  of  romance.  Saumur,  the  ranks  of 
cavalry  regiments,  Martinique — M.  Mismer  sketches  them  all 
with  little  pretension,  but  with  a  just  hand. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  new  annual  volume  of  the  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.), 
a  handsome  gift-book,  as  usual,  shows  a  good  record  of  the 
year's  art,  including  a  comprehensive  review,  with  illustrations, 
of  artistic  work  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  contribution  which  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  present  volume  that  recalls  the  original 
form  of  the  Art  Journal.  The  enlarged  scope  of  the  "  New 
Series,"  commenced  ten  years  since,  is  especially  noteworthy  this 
year,  both  in  the  letterpress  and  in  illustrations.  The  former 
possesses  the  brightness  and  diversity  necessary  to  a  popular 
undertaking,  and  decidedly  not  characteristic  of  the  periodical's 
youth  ;  while,  in  the  place  of  the  line-engravings  of  old,  we  have 
etchings,  wood-engravings,  chromos,  photo-engravings,  and  other 
examples  of  reproductive  processes.  The  prints  in  colour,  after 
water-colours  by  Ludwig  Passini  and  Miss  Maude  Goodman, 
though  fair  specimens  of  chromolithography,  must  be  classed  with 
"  Christmas-number  "  art,  and  may  be  said  to  carry  the  changed 
order  of  the  Art  Journal  quite  as  far  as  it  is  desirable.  Pictorial 
art  may  be  popularized  in  other  directions,  and  with  more  gratify- 
ing results.  The  etchings  and  photogravures,  for  instance,  in  the 
new  volume  comprise  some  excellent  examples — Mr.  F.  Morgan's 
"  School  Belles,"  by  Mr.  Muller ;  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "  Lady  of 
Shallott,"  by  Mr.  Macbeth  Raeburn;  Mr.  Percy  Robertson's 
"  Harrow  " ;  "  The  Knight's  Dream,"  after  Raphael,  by  Mr.  J. 
Groh ;  and,  among  photogravures,  a  Highland  landscape  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  11.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Solomon's  '•'  Niobe."  The  text  illustra- 
tions to  Mrs.  Meynell's  capital  paper  on  the  Newlyn  fraternity,  to 
Professor  Stevenson's  sound  critical  article  on  Corot,  to  Lady 
Colin  Campbell's  "  Frank  Holl  and  his  Works,"  and  Mrs.  Sitwell's 
interesting  series  of  papers  on  "Types  of  Beauty,"  exemplify 
the  general  excellence  of  the  pictorial  section.  The  wide  field 
embraced  by  the  literary  contributions  is  revealed  by  citing  a  few 
of  the  illustrated  articles — such  as  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  on  antique 
glass  at  the  Naples  Museum,  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie's  historical  papers 
on  the  Royal  Palaces,  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  on  the  work  of  Jean- 
Paul  Laurens  and  Fritz  von  Uhde,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson's  in- 
teresting retrospective  account  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  its  earlier 
years. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  in  A  Neio  Pilgrimage ;  and  other  Poems 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  puts  forth  his  views  of  the  sonnet, 
as  a  poem  and  a  metrical  form,  both  by  precept  and  example,  and 
we  find  not  a  little  that  may  well  engage  the  student  of  poetry  in 

(3)  fitiides  sociaks     Par  Camille  Se'cre'tan.    Paris :  Alcan. 

(4)  Qui  Jrappe  ?    Par  Carmen  Sylva.    Paris  :  Calraann  Levy. 

(5)  Huus-Off's.    Par  Lucien  Descaves.    Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(6)  Dix  cms  sohlat.    Par  Cli.  Mismer.   Paris :  Hachette. 


his  theory  and  practice  of  the  sonnet.  With  Mr.  Blunt's  plea  for 
perfect  freedom  in  rhyme-arrangement,  the  octave  of  the  sonnet 
being  assumed  to  be  inflexible,  we  are  in  complete  agreement. 
Nor  are  we  disposed  to  urge  aught  against  his  partiality  for  a 
concluding  couplet.  The  order  of  rhyming  the  sextett  of  the 
sonnet  is  one  of  those  wholly  trivial  matters  that  may  well  be 
left  to  distressed  pedants.  The  example  of  all  the  masters  of  the 
English  sonnet  is  against  any  fixed  rule.  The  two  greatest  sonnet- 
writers  of  the  century,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  showed  a  delight- 
ful contempt  for  Italian  form.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  com- 
posed a  sonnet  of  three  rhymes  only,  and  it  is  one  of  his  finest. 
But  when  Mr.  Blunt  interferes  with  the  structure  of  the  sonnet, 
as  he  does  in  his  series,  "  The  Idler's  Calendar,"  we  protest  he 
is  nothing  but  rash.  His  sonnet  of  sixteen  verses,  or  "  lines,"  as 
he  prefers  it,  is  not  a  sonnet  at  all,  and  does  not  accord  with 
his  own  "  metrical  description  of  a  perfect  English  sonnet,"  which 
runs  thus : — 

Oh,  for  a  perfect  sonnet  of  all  time  ! 
Wild  music,  heralding  immortal  hopes, 

Strikes  the  bold  prelude.    To  it  from  each  clime, 
Like  tropic  birds  on  some  green  island  slopes, 

Thoughts  answering  come,  hinh  metaphors,  brave  tropes, 
In  ordered  measure  and  majestic  rhyme. 

And,  presently,  all  hearts,  of  kin^s  and  popes, 
And  peoples,  throb  to  this  new  theme  sublime. 

Anon,  'tis  reason  speaks.    A  note  of  death 

Strengthens  the  symphony  yet  fraught  with  pain, 

And  men  seek  meanings  with  abated  breath, 

Vexing  their  souls — till  lo  !  once  more  the  strain 

Breaks  through  triumphant,  and  Love's  master  voice 

Thrills  the  last  phrase,  and  bids  all  joys  rejoice. 

The  model,  perhaps,  is  as  curious  as  the  examples  that  follow 
it.  Mr.  Blunt's  sixteen-line  sonnet  is  really  only  the  first 
step  towards  that  once-popular  poetic  exercise  the  "storied 
sonnet "  of  the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  arrive  at  eighteen,  or  twenty-four, 
lines,  or  stay  at  that.  Frankly,  Mr.  Blunt  does  much  better  in 
his  experiments  in  assonance  "  From  the  Arabic,"  in  hi8  lay  of 
the  dying  bullfighter  "  Sancho  Sanchez,"  and  in  the  musical 
stanzas  "  Across  the  Pampas." 

Metrical  form  again  appeals  to  the  reader  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wilton's  Benedicite ;  and  other  Poems  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  & 
Co.),  a  volume  of  sonnets,  rondeaux,  ballades,  and  translations 
from  the  Latin  poems  of  Crashaw,  Herbert,  and  others,  prefaced 
by  a  pleasant  exculpatory  rondeau  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  Mr. 
Wilton's  fluent  and  sympathetic  setting  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  "  is  in  a  metrical  form  which  Mr.  Blunt  may  regard  as  a 
sonnet  in  octosyllabics,  though  the  author  does  not  so  regard  them. 
His  true  sonnets  follow  Petrarch's  form,  show  Wordsworthian 
influence  at  times,  and  are  for  the  most  part  singularly  free  from 
the  artifice  begotten  of  the  mere  effort  to  rhyme  which  imperils 
the  spontaneity  of  most  English  sonnets  of  orthodox  form.  The 
rondeaux  charm  even  more  by  their  unpremeditated  air ;  song 
that  is  truly  lyrical  and  of  genuine  inspiration.  Such  an  ex- 
ample as  "  The  Sylvan  Shrine  "  (p.  80)  might  have  ev  >ked  Mr. 
Dobson's  address  to  the  author  on  the  rondeau,  as  employed  in 
a  previous  volume  : — 

Let  none  its  dainty  charm  abuse 
From  this  time  forth,  and  none  accuse, 

As  once,  its  bird-like  blithe  refrain 

Of  naught  but  idle  them  m  again, 
Since  for  a  graver  song  you  u  e 

Ti.is  Gallic  form  ! 

Edward  Thring,  Teacher  and  Poet  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  little 
volume  of  addresses,  sonnets,  and  recollections,  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Rawnsley,  commemorative  of  the  late  Head-Master  of  Upping- 
ham, and  reprinted  in  part  from  the  Spectator.  An  eloge  of  the 
kind  here  set  forth  is  scarcely  matter  for  criticism.  The  work  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thring  as  an  educational  trainer  may  be  more 
effectually  discussed  when  the  forthcoming  biography  appears ; 
but  Mr.  Rawnsley's  rather  gushing  estimate  of  his  poetry,  of 
which  ample  specimens  are  given,  must  have  been  entirely 
prompted  by  the  writer's  admiration  of  the  schoolmaster,  since 
Mr.  Thring's  muse  shows  nothing  but  an  ordinary  quality 
of  versifying  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

An  entertaining  little  book,  not  more  egotistic  than  the  occasion 
warrants,  is  Mr.  Richard  Tangye's  autobiography,  "  One  and  All " 
(Partridge  &  Co.),  originally  contributed  iu  part  to  the  British 
Workman.  One  needs  not  to  be  engaged  in  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing to  read  this  story  of  a  remarkable  career  with  considerable 
interest.  The  story  is  simply  yet  forcibly  told,  and  its  dramatic 
incidents  are  decidedly  striking. 

Compiled  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  is  The  Waverley  Pro- 
verbial Birthday  Book  (Remington  &  Co.),  a  collection  of  brief 
extracts  from  Sir  Walter,  well  chosen,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject,  as  the  Bishop's  appendix  of  shorter  pro- 
verbial sayings  from  the  novels  proves.  It  is  a  little  odd  that  the 
compiler  of  these  sententious  extracts  should  begin  his  preface 
with  this  tautology,  "Among  the  many  other  and  more  striking 
merits  by  which  the  Waverley  Novels  are  distinguished,"  &c. 

A  second  instalment — "  Chapter  II.,"  it  is  entitled — of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Burrell's  Thoughts  for  E7ithusiasts  at  Bayreuth  (Pickering 
&  Chatto)  comprises  an  essay  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  with  a  biblio- 
graphy, facsimiles  of  handwriting,  portraits,  and  an  excellent 
biographical  sketch.    The  book  is  handsomely  got  up. 
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From  the  Subodha-PrakaVa  Press  of  Bombay  we  have  received 
Mr.  Manilal  Nabhubhai  I)vi%edi's  Monism  or  Advaitismf  an 
introduction  to  the  Advaita  philosophy  "  read  by  the  light  of 
modern  science."  The  same  writers  Sidd/uinta-Sdra  (Nirnaya- 
Sagara  Press),  "a  History  of  Thought  in  India,  with  an  attempt 
to  point  out  the  basis  of  a  universal  religion,"  with  a  synopsis 
in  English,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  author  discovers  the 
Advaita  philosophy  underlying  all  religious,  and  itself  a  reconciling 
medium  between  religion  and  modern  science. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


;  T  YRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 

_r      '    ETery  Evening  at  Eight,  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  [  HE  RED 
J  HUSSAK,  by  II.  I'.  >tei  hen-*  ami  Etlward  >olomon.  The  Stage  production  by  Charles  Hams. 
Bex  Office  now  open.   Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

T  .YCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART.- Every  Evening  at  Eight 

J-J  o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART:  Mr.  Henry  Irvine,  .Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Stirling, 
I  Mr.  Ki^hioD,  Miss  Kale  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Ilurati  nuen 
daily  10  to  .">.  Seats  also  booked  t>y  letier  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11.  MATINEES, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  23  and  21,  at  2.3  i.    L*  CEUM. 

UTJ.LOBE  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  F.  R. 

y-*    BENSON.   Mr.  I .  R.  BENSON'S  SII  >  KESPERIAN  COMPANY  will  REOPEN  the 
GLOBE  'IHEATkE.  I  hursdav.  f>. cember  l'»th,  w.th  a  Production  ol  Shakc-Jicuru'a  I  airv 
,Comedy.  A  MI  DSl  MM  ER  N  it,  II  1  >  DRE  A  M. 

Bo* -office  open  Daily  from  lo.oto  i.o.  A  u  u  ,  si,  n  Sial ;-.  I".  >.>]  ;  Dress  Circle.  6s. j  Upper 
Boxes.  3i.  (niim!  e  I'd  and  rL-ertc  I  ;  Pi t.  2s.  ;  Gallery.  Is.  Acting  Manager,  Mr.  II.  JAL- 
LAND.    Theatre  lighted  by  fclcclr.oty.   No  fees.    G  LOBE  THEATRE. 

jl^JRYSTAL  PALACE, — Miss  MACINTYRE,  Miss  HILDA 

'  „  WILSON.  Mr.  EDWARD  I.'  oVD.  Mr.  I'LL' NK E  T  GREENE,  and  the  CRYSTAL 
i  A'.'.ACE  I.  HOIK  will  sine  at  the  first  performance  of  Mr.  F.  H.  CO  WEN'S  OED  ENGLISH 

1 1 )  i  II,    "*  St.  John's  Eve''      -  ^  1    /■»,......_.     n.i  i  i>.,ka.»M  a.   i>  ■<  _  *. 


3-0.  Conductor,  Mr  . 
4  Palace  and  at  usual  Agents 


(or  Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  this  Saturday,  December  14,  at 
F.  II.  COW  EX.   Numbered  seats,  fa.  Gd.  may  now  be  booked  at  Crystal 


"ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. — The  SECOND  ORDI- 

V  NARY  MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  December  17, 
1889,  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  2«  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  at        P.M.,  when  the  following 

 er  will  be  read         ACCI  M  1' LA  1  II  >N~  OF  CAPITAL  IN  THE    UNITED  K1NG- 

11  IN  187VSS."  by  ROBERT  GU  FEN.  Esq..  LL.D 


J  O  H 


N      BRINSAIEAD     &     S  O  M  S' 

UPRIGHT     IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 
Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
I0HN  BRINSMEAD  *  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.U.  the 
Princeas  of  Wales,  l-rto.-l?.,  to,  and  33  Wigmore  Street.  W.   Lists  free. 


"  LIBERTY." 


LIBERTY."— YULE-TIDE  GIFTS. 
T.1BERTY."— YULE-TIDE  GIFTS. 

J~J  ART  NOVELTIES. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
From  Gd.  to  £100. 
New  Catalogue, 
Containing  200  Illustrations, 
Post  free. 


"  T  IBERTY." — YULE-TIDE  GIFTS. 

-LJ  ART  NOVELTIES. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
From  6d.  to  £100. 
For  Personal  Attire. 

"  T  IBERTY."— YULE-TIDE  GIFTS. 

■M~U  ART  NOVELTIES. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
From  6d.  to  £100. 
For  Personal  Attire. 
For  Home  Adornment. 
From  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  World. 


T  IBERTY." 

Evening  Wraps. 
Jewellery. 
Glove  Cases. 
Chair  Backs. 
Work  Bags. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Sofa  Cushions. 
Work  Baskets. 
Curios. 
Dolls. 

Brass  Ware. 
Porcelain. 
Lacquers. 

Inspection  invited. 

New  Catalogue,  containing  200  Illustrations,  post  free 


Shawls. 

Eastern  Embroideries. 
Carriage  Wraps. 
Silks. 

Velveteens. 
Costumes. 
Millinery. 
Cashmeres. 
Rugs. 
Carpets. 
Curtains. 
Furniture. 
Cabinets. 


LIBERTY  &  CO.,  Regent  St.,  LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  OOOOA. 

This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question."" 
Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HODTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


THE  FLYING  J  PEN 

The  DELIGHT  of  all  WRITERS.  A  Fountain  Pen  without  com- 
plications. A  Superior  J  Pen  which  will  write  over  100  words  with  one- 
dip  of  ink. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.   Sample  box,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET, 
EDINBURGH.   (Established  1770.) 

A    Y  II  T  O  N     &  THOMAS, 
patent  agents, 

Conduct  every  kind  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Business  connected  with 
PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 
Mr.  H.  If.  THOMAS,  Author  of  "  The  True  Petition  of  Patentees,"  being  a  practical 
engineer,  PERSONALLY  SUPERINTENDS  the  applications  in  respect  of  mechanical 
Inventions, 

Moderate  Terms.    No  charge  for  preliminary  advice. 
Telegraphic  Address, "  Prolonged,  London." 
9  ft  10  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


s 


T.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

Head-Master-The  Rev.  E.D'AUQUIER,  M.A.Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-Ea-tern  College,  IUunsgate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates). 
The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
tucks  hop,  workshop,  &c,  14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  &c,  sea-bathing  and  boating. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 
Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.   Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  of  £10,  £15,  and 
£21,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES, 
'ihe  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  t..i  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1890. 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Sechktary,  at  the  College. 


R 


F 


ETTES     COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


The  GOVERNORS  of  the  FETTES  TRUST  wish  to  receive  immediate  Applications  for 
the  UEAD.M  AS TERSHIP,  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts. 

Parti  ulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  PITMAN,  W.S.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
43  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  with  whom  Applications  and  relative  Testimonials  must  be 
lodged  before  31  st  instant. 

Edinburgh,  December  3, 1M9.  

EASTBOURNE. — THE  CLIFF.  LADIES'  COLLEGE. — Best 
EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES,  with  Superior  Home. -Address  Mrs.  Arnold. 


WEYMOUTH   COLLEGE. — This  Public  School  is  admir- 
ably  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  England. 
Tnere  is  a  distinguished  Staff  of  Masters,  the  Classes  are  small,  and  much  individual 
attention  is  given  to  each  Boy. 

There  are  Special  Divisions  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Naval 
Cadets  hip-;. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Secretary. 

WEYMOUTH  COLLEGE.— MILITIA  COMPETITIVE  and 
other  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 
A  Separate  House  is  now  Opened  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  II.  WILSON,  assisted  by  the 
College  start' ol  Masters. 
Application  may  be  made  to  the  Rev.  J.  Miller.  B.D..  or  to  Colonel  WlLSOX. 

ST.     THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  LONDON,  S.E. 
TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  123  guineas  and  £60  respectively, 
open  to  all  first-}  ear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September  1890. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC" 
aad  "  INTERMEDIATE  M.B."  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Deutal  Students  and 
for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  Gkorob 
Rkndle. 

E.  NETTLESHIP,  Dean. 


OUNDLE      SCHOOL,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Head-Master— Rev.  M.  T.  PARK,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Valuable  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS.   BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Services,  Professions,  and  Business.     Fees  moderate      Excellent  buildings, 
Chemical  and  physical  laburatories  and  workshops,  large  playing  fields,  good  boating,  &c. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25. 

For  particulars  and  list  of  honours,  apply  to  the  Head- Master. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  be 
held  on  January  IG,  17,  and  18,  1890,  to  fill  up  several  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUN- 
DATION.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


BARHAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.  —  BOYS 
PREPARED  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  by  Rev.  J.  WRIGHT.  M.A. ,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
(Sen.  Opt.  and  First  Class  Classics).  Distinct  Management  under  Ladies,  and  Lower  Terms, 
tor  the  younger  Boys. 


QRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  of  the  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  will  Open  on 
Monday,  January  6. 

1.  Mechanical  Course.    2.  Civil  Engineering  Division.   3.  Colonial  Section,  Electrical 
En^ineerinsr,  Marine  Engineer  ins,  &c. 
Prospectuses  of  the  undersigned  in  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Superintendent  Educational  Department. 


rPHE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY   (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Blackheath  and  South  Ilampstead  High  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  Hampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  board  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  retined  home.  Larue  playground  and  full-sized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  decrees.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.— 41  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.  W. 


THE  Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.,  BRUCE   CASTLE,  near 
TOTTENHAM,  prepares  PUPILS  wanting  special  help  for  the  Universities,  Army, 
Le(fal  or  Medical  Preliminaries,  or  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business  lite. 
Excellent  house  in  Park  of  20  acres,  containing  Cricket  and  Football  grounds. 
References,  the  Head-Masters  of  Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough. 


T>RE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss   WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Subjects  taken  : — French, 
German.  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  and  Painting.   Escort  from  London,  January  9. 


RADFORD  HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  1800. 
Boys  recei  ved  from  Nix  to  Twelve  years  of  age,  and  prepared  tor  College  and  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  oy  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Eight  acres 
of  recreation  ground  Apply  fur  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  HOUGHTON. 


CCHOOL  PIANOS. —  NEW   MODELS,  from  18  Guineas, 

All  the  latent  Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful tone,  perfect  touch,  and  durability.  PIANOS  lor  HIRE,  or  on  the  THREE  YEARS' 
SYSTEM.- W.  J.  ENNEVER  &  SON,  Manufacturers,  57  Bernera  Street,  London,  \V. 


LIMITED  OWNERS'  RESIDENCES  ACTS,  1870,  1871. 
BOARD  of  AGRICULTURE.— Mr.  JOHN  BIRCH,  Architect,  who  rebuilt  Ingestfe 
Hall,  on  lire- proof  principles,  and  other  country  mansions,  may  be  OON8ULTED  by  noble- 
men and  landed  proprietors  desirous  ot  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
above  Acts  for  making  imp  oveinents.— 8  John  Street,  Adeiphi.  London,  \V.C. 

(CHRISTMAS    FIRESIDE     GIFT.  —  The  LITERARY 

^  MACHINE,  u-sedby  the  late  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY,  for  Holding  a  Book,  Lamp 
ice.,  over  an  Easy  Chair;  Deliciously Luxurious,  price  Sle.  Drawings  post  free.— JOHN 
CARTER,  G\  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place.  London. 

]\|EL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 

Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hooping  Coueh,  Hoarseness,  Incipient  Consumption,  &c. 
In  Bottles,  post  free,  Is.  Ha.  and  as.  9d.  Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  HERBERT 
POTTER.  Chemist.  M.P.S.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Nqtk — Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Potter's  "  Mel  Roea.'* 

pHARING    CROSS     HOSPITAL,    Strand,    W.C.  —  The 

^  COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  lor  new  Nursing  Establishmcut,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva. 
cscent  Home,  and  current  expenses.  Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE  ADE,  Secretary, 


GRANT'S 
I0REILA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

THIS  CELEBRATED  LIQUEUR 

{A  combination  of  the  Knit  Morella  and  Fine  Cognac) 

Is  now  regularly  consumed  by  Sportsmen ;  and  numerous  unsolicited 
Testimonials  of  its  Comforting  and  Sustaining  properties,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  have  been  received. 

The  "SPORTSMAN'S  QUALITY"  is  specially  prepared  for 
the  Hunting  Field  and  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

SOLD  BY  AXL  WINE  MERCHANTS,  HOTELS,  &c. 


Manufacturers:  THOMAS  GRANT  &  SONS, 

DISTILLERY,  MAIDSTONE. 


GOOD  MORNING! 

Have  you  used 


PEARS'  SOAP? 


FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  HOME 
visit  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S  Gallery, 

74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  A  noble  display  of 
Copies  of  THE  GREAT  MASTERS,  framed 
and  unframed. 

The  Chefs-d'oeuvre  of  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS  of  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Dresden, 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  tyc.  fyc. 

Catalogue  of  186  pages,  Sixpence,  post-free. 
A  descriptive  Pamphlet  free  by  post  on  applica- 
tion to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY. 


FRY'S 

PURE 


Lancet—"  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times—"  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids." 

CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. — "  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA, 


QAMARITAN    FREE    HOSPITAL    for    WOMEN  and 

O  CHILDREN  Lower  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Branch— 232  anil  231  Marylcbone  Road,  N.W. 
Patrim-H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  COJiNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Women  and  Children  admitted  a8  in-patients.   The  beds  are  kept  filled,  and  are.  without 
exception,  entirely  free.  An  extensive  Out  Department.   Medicine  and  attendam  e  free. 
The  Hospital  lxis  no  endowment.  Funds  much  needed. 

GEORGE  SCUDAMORE,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTION,  opened  in  1807,  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  Old  and  Destitute 
Sailors  23.1  of  whom  are  now  applying  for  the  20  vacancies  at  the  January  election.  I  he 
Committee  having  benefited  nearly  1.000  of  these  poor  old  mea.  urgently  A]  1  LAL  lor 
FUNDS  lor  maintaining  this  nationul  charity  and  for  helping  those  WHO  in  their  past  days  ot 
labour  ami  peril  at  sea  contributed  to  the  pleasure  ol  many  at  tins  season  ol  the  year,  ana 
whose  condition,  their  ages  ranging  from  GO  to  tW.  and  their  health  seriously  impaired  by 
rheumatism,  rupture,  and  bronchitis,  now  borders  upon  extreme  destitution  and  the  dreauctt 

BanJterj-Messrs.  WILLIAMS.  DEACON,  St  CO. 
ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S  ,  Chairman. 
CAPT.  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S.,  fice-Chairman. 

W.  E.  DENNY.  Secretary. 

No.  03  Fenchurch  Street.  E.C.    Christmas,  1689. 


METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

1VJL  TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 
This  is  the  only  Soeietv  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  in  the 

London  and  Suburbs. 
Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Bolder*.'  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bktas,  Tritton,  Ransom,  Bouvkrik  *  Co 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON,  See"*** 
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PORTUGUESE  FILIBUSTERING. 

I FILIBUSTER  rhymes  to  blaster,  and  there  may  have 
-  been  a  certain  tendency  in  a  small  part  of  the  English 
press  to  magnify  the  importance  of  Major  Sekpa  Pinto's 
recent  raid  on  the  Makololo.  We  certainly  shall  neither 
set  nor  follow  the  example  of  any  such  magnifying  here. 
In  itself  the  incident  did  not,  apparently,  differ  from  many 
incidents  in  the  travels,  say,  of  Mr.  Stanley.  You  go 
about  in  a  kind  of  No-man's-land  with,  according  to  some 
Portuguese  testimony,  two  thousand  negroes ;  you  meet 
with  persons  who  do  not  manifest  an  eager  welcome  to  two 
thousand  negroes,  even  when  headed,  as  the  song  says,  by 
"one  Portugee";  you  endeavour  to  teach  them  better 
tastes  and  manners  with  Gatlings  and  Winchesters  ;  several 
of  them  die,  and  the  rest  run  away.  It  is  a  "  scientific 
"  expedition,"  of  course.  (Everything  of  the  kind  is  a 
scientific  expedition  nowadays,  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  to  the  Roof  of  the  World. )  Its  object  is  to  establish 
a  railway,  or  survey  for  one.  It  had  been  thought  that 
Portugal's  method  of  constructing  railways  in  territory 
■which  is,  or  which  she  holds  to  be,  hers  was  to  get  somebody 
else  to  spend  the  money,  and  then  to  confiscate  the  line ; 
but,  apparently,  there  is  more  variety  in  Portuguese  ideas 
than  this.  There  is  no  need  to  grudge  this  variety ;  there 
is  only  need  to  take  care  that  Portugal  benefits  not  one  jot 
by  it.  Until  fuller  intelligence  of  a  certain  kind  has  been 
received,  it  must  remain  uncertain  what  satisfaction  ought 
to  be  demanded  for  the  acts  of  the  Major  with  the  famous 
travelling  name,  if  they  have  really  been  committed.  But, 
whatever  this  may  turn  out  to  be,  nothing  that  has 
happened  can  possibly  affect,  except  by  further  enforcing 
it,  the  necessity  of  standing  by  Lord  Salisbury's  clear 
declaration  that  England  has  not  admitted,  does  not  admit, 
and  will  not  admit,  Portuguese  claims  to  the  Nyassa  and 
Shire  districts  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Zambesi. 

Even  in  the  need  of  consolation  accompanying  that  fit  of 
uneasiness  which  frequently  succeeds  the  commission  of  a 
deed  of  derring-do  which  the  doer  is  by  no  means  certain 
of  being  able  to  make  good,  the  encomiums  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  French  press  will  hardly  be  very  grateful  to 
Portuguese  hearts.  In  the  first  place,  unless  the  two  chief 
European  nations  which  have  hitherto  abetted  the  slave 
trade  should  haply  make  common  cause  to  maintain  it  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  it  is  clear  that  French  sympathy 
with  Portugal  must  be  of  the  most  unpractical  description. 
France  has  no  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Africa  to  the 
south  of  the  Congo  State,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  manner  in  which  she 
is  likely  to  help  Portugal.  The  most  purblind  Portuguese 
patriot  must  perceive  that  these  good  friends,  to  borrow 
Macau/lay's  jest,  do  not  sympathize  with  the  bear,  but 
object  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  bait  him  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  could  be  quite  content  to  see  Portugal  lose,  if  only 
L  England  did  not  gain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  Portu- 
guese who  considers  the  matter  coolly  will  find  much 
['  further  comfort  in  the  alleged  wickedness  of  Mr.  Johnston 
1  in  distributing  British  flags  after  obtaining  Portuguese 
I  safe-conducts,  or  in  the  terrible  acts  which  "  the  British 
j  "  subject  John  Petit  "  and  others,  especially  missiona- 
I  lies,  have  done  at  Blantyre  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Johnston 
•  is  a  servant  of  the  English  Crown,  and  the  English 
w  Crown,  by  its  responsible  Ministers,  has  repeatedly  de- 
l['  clared  that  it  recognizes  no  Portuguese  sovereignty  in 
I  the  districts  where  Mr.  Johnston  effected  his  distribu- 
1  tion.  And  as  for  the  crimes  of  British  subjects  and 
|l  missionaries,  probably  no  European  Power,  if  it  is  to  be 
I  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects  in  this  way,  is 
I  worthy  to  hold  or  to  protect  a  foot  of  African  territory. 
P  Moreover,  if  it  were  not  that  we  do  not  care  for  the  use  of 


harsh  language,  we  should  have  to  I'emark  a  little  effrontery 
in  the  use  of  such  an  argument  just  after  Major  Serpa 
Pinto's  Gatlings  have  done  such  wonders  with  the  Makololo. 
The  African  Lakes  Company,  and  the  Blantyre  missionaries, 
and  the  naughty  "  British  subject  John  Petit,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  would  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  make 
up,  even  if  they  were  all  as  murderous  as  Portuguese 
imagination  paints  them,  a  butcher's  bill  equal  to  the 
Major's  expenditure  of  Makololo  as  an  incident  of  railway 
surveying. 

Public  opinion  in  Portugal  is  said  to  be  calm,  but  deter- 
mined ;  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  public  opinion  in 
England  should  not  be  equally  determined  the  other  way, 
and  still  calmer.    On  last  Monday  night  it  so  happened 
that  the  two  Law  Officers  of  the  Government  both  addressed 
public  meetings,  and,  while  Sir  Edward  Clarke  deprecated 
excessive  denunciation  of  Portugal,  Sir  Richard  Webster 
took  credit  to  the  Government  for  having  "  no  Majuba 
"  Hill  "  to  their  names.    They  have  not,  and  we  all  hope 
that  the  word  Swaziland,  which  occurs  to  the  mind  with  an 
unpleasant  persistence,  will  never  spell  anything  similar. 
But,  if  they  are  not  to  have  it,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
there  must  be  absolutely  no  attempt  to  transact  in  any  way 
on  this  subject  of  Portuguese  claims  in  the  interior.    It  is 
important  to  notice  that,  with  all  the  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion attributed  to  Portugal,  there  is  also  attributed  to 
her  by  those  Englishmen  who,. after  the  eccentric  fashion  of 
our  nation,  take  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  who  affect  to 
be  acquainted  with  Portuguese  intentions,  a  desire  to  com- 
promise.    The  sea-to-sea  pretension  is,  it  is  said,  to  be 
abandoned  ;  Matabele — if  not  Mashona — land  to  be  kindly 
recognized  as  a  British  sphere ;  and  a  certain  gap  north- 
wards left  between  the  Portuguese  provinces.    It  is  almost 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that,  if  the  Portuguese  really 
take   this   position,   "  the   bonny   Empire  of  Monomo- 
"  tapa,  which  has  been  in  the  family  these  three  hun- 
"  dred  years,  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Morton  of  Milnwood,  "  barking  and  fleeing "  already. 
The  main  Portuguese  pretension  is  gone,  and  the  Portu- 
guese are  simply  reduced  to  exactly  the  same  ground  or 
claim  as  that  put  forward  by  England,  the  claim  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  like.    In  this  respect,  as  regards  the  Nyassa 
and  Shire  districts,  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  set  against  the  claims  of  the  British 
merchants  and  missionaries  who  have    (or  had  till  the 
other   day,    when   the   attacks   of    the   Arabs   on  the 
north  and  the  Portuguese  on  the  south  endangered  it) 
an  undisputed  and  undisturbed  record  of  years.    And  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  the  contrary,  that  the  Portuguese  have 
in  their  projected  compromise  abandoned  the  intention  of 
disestablishing  these  British  subjects  whom  they  have  for 
some  time  past  done  their  best  to  annoy.  Fortunately, 
moreover,  the  declarations  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  already 
referred  to  contained  the  most  explicit  reference  to  these 
districts,  while  the  charter  of  the  British  South  African 
Company  is  a  document  in  reference  to  the  other  regions 
concerned  which  cannot  be  neglected  or  dropped  without 
loss  and  disgrace.    Until  we  have  proper  official  intelligence, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  pronounce  in  confidence  on  the 
details  of  the  matter.    Mr.  Johnston's  whereabouts  are 
not  exactly  known,  it  seems,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that, 
unless  some  untoward  accident  happens,  he  will  be  able 
to  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light.    Mr.  Johnston 
is   not   only  a  practised  African  traveller,  but  he  has 
had  experience  of  diplomatic  transactions  of  various  deli- 
cate kinds,  and  he  has  no  prejudice  against  the  Portu- 
guese— indeed  they  have  themselves  cited  his  testimony  in 
their  favour.  But,  if  the  facts  are  anything  at  all  resembling 
the  report  of  them,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  publij 
opinion  should  be  fortified  beforehand  against  the  "anti- 
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"Jingo"  nonsense  which  is  already  being  uttered,  and 
against  the  silly  taunts  of  French  and  Irish  newspapers 
about  hitting  a  man  your  own  size.  Weakness  should  be 
an  additional  protection  against  unjust  aggression  by  the 
stronger ;  but  it  is  no  sort  of  warrant  for  presumptuous 
insolence  and  outrage  on  the  weakling's  part ;  and  those  who 
attempt  to  plead  it,  either  for  themselves  or  others,  in  effect 
admit  that  the  accused  has  nothing  else  to  plead.  Certain 
detailed  threats  which  have  been  made  in  England  are  un- 
wise, because  the  offence  is  not  as  yet  clearly  detailed  or 
proved.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Portugal  is  conspicuously 
destitute  of  that  shield  of  inaccessibility  which  has  em- 
boldened some  other  nations  to  take  liberties  with  England, 
and  that  an  equivalent,  and  something  more  than  an 
equivalent,  for  any  wrongdoing  of  hers  in  the  interior 
would  be  particularly  easy  to  exact  on  the  coast.  Above 
all  and  before  all,  no  arbitration  should  be  thought  of. 
Unpleasant  experience  has  shown  that  where  England  is 
concerned  arbitration  is  impossible. 


MR.  BOUVERIE. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Bouverie  would  not,  in  any  circum- 
stances, have  counted  as  an  event.  It  is  now  little 
more  than  a  piece  of  news.  Nevertheless,  though  not  much 
more,  it  is  yet  something  more.  It  is  a  reminder  that  a  class 
of  men  once  existed  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  now,  very 
much  to  its  disadvantage  and  that  of  the  country,  have  dis- 
appeared from  it,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
it  again.  The  constituencies  are  as  careless  as  Lord  Tennyson 
long  ago  discovered  Nature  to  be  of  the  individual  life,  and 
they  are  not  more  careful  than  he  on  reflection  found  that 
Nature  was  of  the  type.  Mr.  Bouverie  was  almost  the 
last  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who,  in  the  special  sense 
which  the  phrase  has  now  lost,  were  Parliament-men,  who 
represented  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself,  who  were  the  guardians  and  interpreters  of  its 
rules,  the  spokesmen  of  it  in  its  collective  capacity,  the 
vigilant  watchmen  of  its  corporate  self-respect  and  of  its 
traditions.  He  was  more  than  the  member  for  a  particular 
constituency  or  the  adherent  of  a  party.  He  sustained  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  the  position  which  Colonel 
Wilson  Patten  had  among  «the  Conservatives,  and  which 
Mr.  Wiiitbread  gave  some  promise  of  filling  among  Liberals 
until  unhappily  he  Gladstonized  and  demagoguized. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bouverie  as  if  he  were 
merely  an  old  Whig  survival,  a  sort  of  fossilized  remnant  of 
the  aristocratic  party  of  Grey  and  Grenville.  His  father, 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  had  been  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Cobbett  ;  as  Lord  Folkestone  he  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Radical  before  the  days  of  Radicalism,  and 
in  the  Lords  he  had  rivalled  the  reforming  zeal  of  Lord 
Durham.  He  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  peers — Lord 
Fitz William,  Lord  Ducie,  and  Lord  Kinnaird  were  the 
others,  and  almost  the  only  others — who  were  Free- Traders 
before  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  League.  When  Mr.  Bouverie 
first  stood  for  Kilmarnock  in  1844,  a  young  man  of  five  or 
six  and  twenty,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  though 
actually  near  at  hand,  did  not  seem  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Famine,  which,  as  Mr.  Bright  once  said  in  a  public  speech, 
and,  as  often  as  he  could  find  opportunity  for  dropping  in 
the  phrase,  in  conversation,  had  not  yet  come  to  the  aid  of 
its  foes.  The  Edinburgh  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  had 
not  been  written.  Mr.  Bouverie  stood  for  Kilmarnock  as 
an  economical  Radical  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Villiers  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  reciprocating  civilities  with  his  Chartist  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  and  minimizing  his  differences 
with  him.  He  had  a  subordinate  office  in  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's first  Government,  as  did  Mr.  Villiers  and,  for  a  time, 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  was  held  at  that  time  to  be  rather 
more  of  a  Radical  than  a  Whig.  He  had  no  place  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Administration,  receiving  instead  that  post  of 
consolation,  the  Chairmanship  of  Committees.  Under  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  Government  he  was  in  succession  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  President  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board.  His  official  career  came  to  an  end  in  1858,  for 
in  subsequent  Liberal  Ministries  he  had  no  place.  He 
declined,  in  Lord  Palmerston's  second  Administration,  a 
post  which  he  believed  to  be  below  his  political  standing, 
and  insensibly  assumed  the  position  of  candid  friend  on  the 
fourth  bench,  behind  and  above  the  successive  Ministries 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  aud  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Though  a  man  of  considerable  business  capacity,  as  he 
showed  in  the  unpaid  offices  of  Church  Estate  Commis- 
sioner and  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  and,  after  his  re- 


tirement from  Parliament,  in  connexion  with  various  City 
Companies,  his  habit  of  mind  was  essentially  critical. 
He  discharged,  with  a  certain  liking  for  it,  the  valuable 
but  unpopular  function  of  canvassing  the  conduct  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  when  in  office,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  antagonist,  but  of  a  friendly  and  dispas- 
sionate observer  accidentally  left  out  of  their  arrange- 
ments. The  work  is  a  very  useful  one,  but  it  is  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  friction.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  inform  Lord  John  Russell,  after  his  unfortunate 
Vienna  mission,  that  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
could  not  oppose  the  vote  of  Gensure  on  him,  of  which  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  given  notice,  Mr.  Bouverie 
was  chosen,  by  a  certain  instinct  of  natural  selection,  as  the 
person  who  would  probably  be  best  pleased  to  perform  this 
disagreeable  office.  Mr.  Bouverie  was  the  reverse  of  an  ill- 
natured  man,  but  there  are  certain  people  to  whom  the 
discharge  of  a  painful  duty  gives  a  real  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bouverie's  relations  with  his  party,  uneasy  in  the 
later  days  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell,  were 
strained  to  the  verge  of  rupture  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  revive  the  record  of 
battles  not  more  worthy  of  memory  than  those  of  cawing 
rooks  about  the  nests  which  they  guard  or  pilfer.  The 
conflicts  had  their  source  in  the  antipathetic  characters  of 
the  two  men.  Since  he  had  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of 
Committees,  Mr.  Bouverie  had  given  a  large  part  of  his 
attention  to  the  inner  business  of  the  House,  and  to  those 
arrangements  which  are  essential  to  its  satisfactory 
management.  The  first  condition  of  the  smooth  working 
of  the  Parliamentary  machine  is  a  readiness  to  come  to  a 
definite  understanding,  and  fidelity  in  adhering  to  it.  To  a 
man  of  Mr.  Bouverie's  habit  of  mind,  the  over-subtlety  of 
interpretation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  the  Ewelme 
Rectory  business  and  in  the  Collier  appointment  sug- 
gested a  duplicity  of  intelligence  which  did  not  revolt  him 
the  less  for  being  unconscious.  He  would  probably  have 
held  with  that  "  most  generous  of  Ultramontanes,  Ward  " — 
surely  the  most  prosaic  line  ever  "  hitched  into  rhyme,"  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Browning's,  more  frequently  appli- 
cable to  his  own  performances  than  to  Lord  Tennyson's 
— that  when  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind  that 
deception  is  justifiable,  you  had  better  then  lie  like  a 
trooper.  The  tactics  which  combine  the  moral  credit 
of  speaking  the  truth  with  the  advantage  of  leaving  a 
false  impression,  and  the  self-applause  at  having  done  a 
clever  thing,  revolted  him.  Mr.  Bouverie,  indeed,  with  his 
sense  that  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  probably  not  have  admitted  that  it  can  ever  be  justi- 
fiable to  deceive  it.  Still,  if  he  had  had  to  make  his  choice, 
he  would  most  likely  have  preferred  Mr.  Ward's  casuistry, 
which  seems  also  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's. 

Mr.  Bouverie  was,  in  a  legitimate  way,  somewhat  of  a 
formalist.  To  cut  the  knot  of  a  controversy  between  the 
Houses  by  the  invocation  of  an  obsolete  prerogative,  as 
when  purchase  in  the  army  was  abolished  by  Royal  Warrant, 
seemed  to  him  a  questionable  proceeding.  One  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Rabbinical  teachers  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
what  they  call  "  fencing  the  law  " — that  is  to  say,  of  laying 
down  subsidiary  regulations  which  should  prevent  its 
unheeding  or  impulsive  infringement.  The  Jewish  ritual 
not  only  fenced  the  law,  but  fenced  the  fences  of  the 
law,  and  again  the  fences  of  the  fences  of  the  fences. 
Mr.  Bouverie  had  a  similar  regard  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary forms  which  guarded  the  substance  of  law  and  free- 
dom, and  if  he  occasionally  pushed  his  reverence  for 
them  into  pedantry,  it  was  a  pedantry  wiser  than  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  them.  But  for  his  collisions  with 
his  party,  Mr.  Bouverie  would  probably  have  been 
nominated  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Denison.  Lord  Holland  used  to  say  that, 
among  all  the  Speakers  he  had  known,  only  one  was  a  really 
able  man — William  Grenville — and  he  was  the  only  bad 
Speaker  of  the  lot.  Mr.  Bouverie  was  an  able  man.  and  he 
might  have  turned  out  a  bad  Speaker.  Instead  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  Chair,  he  lost  and  did  not  regain  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Melbourne  predicted  that  the 
decline  of  personal  independence  would  be  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  rejection 
of  Mr.  Bouverie  by  the  electors  of  the  group  of  Scotch 
boroughs  which  he  had  served  for  thirty  years,  because  he 
declined  to  bow  down  to  the  political  idol  of  the  day,  waa 
an  early  symptom  of  what  is  now  an  epidemic  malady. 
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TRADES-UNIONS. 

IN  so  far  as  it  is  a  reason  for  satisfaction  that  the  Gas- 
Workers'  Union  should  have  been  beaten  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  labour,  considerable  cost,  and  some  risk,  the 
result  of  the  so-called  strike  in  South  London  has  been  all 
that  could  be  wished.  Thanks,  we  take  it,  very  largely  to 
the  good  generalship  of  Mr.  Livesey,  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company  has,  up  to  the  present,  won  all  along 
the  line.  It  has  obtained  all  the  men  needed  to  replace 
those  who  were  docile  enough  to  quarrel  with  a  good 
employment  at  the  dictation  of  the  Union  Committee.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  no  great  difficulty  ha3  been 
found  in  training  the  new  hands  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
The  Company  retained  the  services  of  its  officers  and  of  a 
body  of  experienced  men.  It  is  as  true  of  industrial  as  it 
is  of  military  organization  that,  with  good  officers  and  a 
percentage  of  trained  men,  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  to 
lick  recruits  into  shape.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  recruits  are  as  willing  to  learn  as  the  new  servants  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Company  obviously  are.  The 
disappointment  which  the  discovery  that  their  busi- 
ness is  no  impossible  one  to  acquire  quickly  has  caused 
the  Gas- Workers'  Committee  is  only  one  more  proof 
of  the  utter  want  of  foresight  and  common-sense  and  the 
abounding  conceit  it  has  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
struggle.  Up  to  now,  also,  the  Company  has  been  able  to 
obtain  the  coal,  which  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  men,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that  it  will  be  able  to  defy  the  Coal- 
Porters'  and  the  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union  as  effec- 
tually as  it  has  the  Gas- Workers'.  All  this  as  far  as  it  goes 
is  well.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  that  the  victory  should 
have  been  won  by  measures  which  may  be  called  military, 
without  any  violent  straining  of  metaphor.  To  read  of  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  to  victual  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Works,  of  the  display  of  force  which  has  been  required 
to  protect  the  newcomers  on  their  way  through  the  streets, 
of  the  strategical  movements  and  surprise  tactics  which 
have  been  required  to  bring  the  recruits  in  without  a  riot, 
is  to  read  of  something  not  very  remotely  resembling  the 
preliminaries  of  street-fighting.  We  know  that  only  gross 
misconduct  in  high  places  could  cause  things  to  come  to  so 
serious  a  pass ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  fear  of 
violence  on  one  side,  only  too  well  justified  by  recent  experi- 
ence, and  on  the  other  a  predisposition  to  use  violence, 
which  has  been  only  too  disgracefully  encouraged.  The 
measures  for  their  own  protection  which  have  been 
forced  on  some  of  the  Company's  old  hands  are  in 
themselves  a  condemnation  of  this  so-called  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  British  workmen.  When  the  gas- 
workers  were  called  out,  several  of  them  repented  at  the 
last  moment,  but  did  not  dare  to  say  so.  They  made  up 
their  bundles,  took  their  money,  and  then  ran  to  cover 
within  the  works,  where  they  lay  in  hiding  till  the 
"  strikers  "  were  gone.  Then  they  came  out  and  took  the 
Company's  terms.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  clear  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  in  all  this  dispute,  but  none  of  them  are 
clearer  than  that  these  men  were  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  inspired  by  their  own  professed  friends,  and  that  it 
was  fear  of  violence.  A  more  disagreeable  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  prevails  among  many  of  the  working  class,  of 
the  disposition  to  bully  on  one  side  and  the  want  of  courage 
on  the  other ;  a  more  scandalous  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
little  confidence  felt  in  the  capacity  of  the  official  protectors 
of  the  public  to  do  their  duty,  has  seldom  been  given  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  that  all  this  dispute, 
and  the  still  enduring  kindred  dispute  at  Erith  in  the 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt  works,  are,  in  fact,  fights  for  power. 
On  one  side  are  the  employers  and  those  workmen  who 
choose  to  remain  free,  in  fact,  and  not  in  the  Trade-Union 
sense;  on  the  other  are  the  committees  of  the  Unions. 
These  bodies  have  manifestly  been  encouraged  by  the  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  men,  which  has  now  become  a  habit,  and 
by  the  "  sympathy  "  of  a  portion  of  the  public,  to  attempt 
to  dictate,  not  only  to  the  employers,  but  to  the  whole 
community.  It  was  hardly  necessary  that  Mr.  Champion 
should  come  forward  to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  the  nature 
of  labour  politics.  His  letter  has  a  value  which  we  do 
not  deny,  as  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  masses  has 
thoroughly  grasped  the  Gladstonism  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  he  shows  a  shrewd  appre- 
ciation of  the  moral  courage  and  intellectual  honesty  of 
the  common  or  Caucus  candidate.  No  doubt  the  labour 
party  will  imitate  the  tactics  of  kindred  spirits  in  the 


teetotal  and  promotion-of-syphilis  parties,  and,  like  them, 
they  will  secure  the  services  of  candidates.  But  we 
knew  that  already,  and,  knowing  it,  have  quite  understood 
the  nature  of  the  labour  party,  so  called.  The  one  way  to 
counteract  its  manoeuvres  is  to  make  their  real  character 
plain,  and  form  an  opposition  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  prop  the  candidate  up  on  the  other  side.  As  things  are 
going  we  see  no  reason  why  that  opposition  should  not  be 
formed  if  there  is  found  among  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
form  it  only  half  the  sense,  the  foresight,  and  the  spirit 
which  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Livesey.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing so  plain  as  to  be  obvious  to  many  workmen  themselves 
that  the  Unions  are  ceasing  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
workers,  and  are  beginning  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
committees.  Habit,  tradition,  distrust  of  the  employer,  and 
an  ingrained  belief  that  only  the  exercise  of  their  own 
power  in  combinations  will  secure  for  them  consideration  or 
fair  treatment  (which  distrust  and  belief  are,  we  frankly 
allow,  largely  justified  by  experience),  still  unite  to  make 
the  men  stand  by  their  Union  committees.  The  influence 
of  these  bodies  is  great,  and  even  deservedly  great.  There- 
fore they  can  still  rely  on  prompt  and  implicit  obedience 
from  a  very  large  part  of  the  working  class.  But  it  is  a 
power  which  is  necessarily  based,  in  the  last  resort,  on  moral 
influence  and  on  interest,  and  is  very  capable  of  being  lost  by 
abuse.  It  is  being  abused  and  the  natural  consequence  should 
follow.  Men  may  for  a  time  allow  themselves  to  be  misled 
or  overawed,  but  after  a  while  loss  and  discomfort  will 
bring  them  to  their  senses.  As  soon  as  the  malcontents 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  encourage  one  another,  as 
soon  as  they  find  a  leader,  there  will  be  a  revolt.  It  is 
the  manifest  interest  of  the  employer  to  supply  the  en- 
couragement and  the  leader,  as  Mr.  Livesey  has  done. 
The  Gas- Workers'  Union  has  played  his  game.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers,  the  Dock-Strikers'  Com- 
mittee, the  Coal-Porters',  and  the  Seamen  and  Firemen's 
Union,  are  indirectly  doing  nearly  as  much  for  him. 
Their  mere  management,  to  begin  with,  is  ruinously  bad. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  ill  advised  than  the  piteous 
appeal  which  the  Gas- Workers'  Union  and  the  Coal-Porters' 
have  been  already  compelled  to  make  to  the  charity 
of  the  public,  which  they  are  doing  their  best  to  deprive  of 
one  of  the  most  necessary  of  necessaries.  It  is  a  confession 
to  the  men  who  have  followed  or  may  follow  them  that 
there  is  no  help  in  them  at  need.  Then  the  ridiculous  at- 
tempt to  create  sympathy  by  mere  mechanical  imitation  of 
the  dockers'  processions  is  too  transparent.  The  efforts  of  one 
Union  to  tyrannize  over  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  effort 
of  the  London  Seamen's  Union  to  dictate  to  the  Sunder- 
land men,  are  excellently  well  adapted  to  set  workmen 
against  workmen.  The  prompt  failure  of  the  last  effort  to 
make  trouble  in  the  docks,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Silvertown  strike,  has  shaken  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Mann 
and  Tillett.  The  threat  of  the  Shields  men  to  disturb  the 
trade  of  London,  and  the  manifest  risk  that  the  coal-porters' 
attack  on  Lord  Durham's  ships  may  injure  the  business  of 
the  port — all  these  and  some  similar  lessons  are  producing  a 
cumulative  effect.  The  men  who  might  be  induced  to  strike 
are  losing  heart,  the  community  which  is  threatened  is 
losing  sympathy.  Between  the  two  it  seems  daily  more 
likely  that  the  Unions  will  fail  to  secure  any  further 
support. 

But  little  permanent  good  will  be  done  unless  these 
errors  in  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Unions  serve  to  make 
the  workmen  realize  the  selfishness  of  their  policy  as  a 
whole.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Unions  have  no 
case  at  all.  We  do  not  think  that  they  have  a  good  one  ; 
but  they  certainly  have  a  case  which  is  capable  of  defence. 
It  is  at  least  an  arguable  proposition  that  the  working- 
men,  as  a  class,  will  be  better  off  if  they  keep  to  a  system 
of  short  engagements,  which  leaves  them  free  to  act.  at  any 
moment  as  they  think  best  for  their  interests.  Long 
engagements,  even  though  accompanied  by  such  a  recog- 
nized right  to  share  in  profits  as  is  granted  by  Mr.  Livesey, 
do  to  some  extent  limit  the  liberty  of  tLe  workman.  The 
loss  would,  indeed,  be  well  compensated  by  the  gain  ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  apparent  that  workmen  would  be  the  worse  off  for 
putting  themselves,  as  regards  the  length  of  their  engage- 
ments, on  the  same  footing  as  many  classes  of  educated 
clerks  and  ptnblic  servants.  Still  it  is  open  to  the  workmen 
to  think  otherwise ;  and  if  the  Union  committees  had  argued 
their  side  of  the  question  with  some  regard  for  truth  and 
courtesy,  if  they  had  even  persuaded  theUnions  to  forbid  their 
members  to  accept  such  terms  as  Mr.  Livesey's,  they  might 
have  been  ill  advised,  but  they  would  have  been  within  their 
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rights.  There  has,  however,  been  no  attempt  at  fairness, 
persuasion,  or  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Union  com- 
mittees. They  have  simply  acted  with  the  selfish  im- 
patience of  very  small-minded  people  who  think  their  own 
importance  in  danger.  They  have  dragged  the  men  who 
trusted  them  to  defeat  and  loss  for  no  adequate  motive.  If 
their  folly  does  not  appear  in  its  proper  light  to  the  work- 
men, it  will  be  at  least  largely  because  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  make  them  see  the  truth  do  not  do  so,  and  because 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
has  been  wasted  on  those  who  ought  to  profit  by  it.  As 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Unions  to  the  community,  it  needs 
no  qualification.  No  monopolist  has  ever  threatened 
with  such  violence  or  displayed  such  insolent  selfishness  as 
they  have. 


THE  ROBBERY  IN  HATTON  GARDEN. 

CONSIDERING  how  very  easy  it  is  to  dislocate  the 
)  common  machinery  of  civilization,  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised that  on  the  whole  it  should  run  so  smoothly.  The 
robbery  in  Hatton  Garden  was  nothing  more  wonderful  or 
more  difficult  than  an  attack  upon  one  postman  by  several 
thieves,  who  took  from  him  his  letter  bag,  and  departed 
leaving  him  more  frightened  than  hurt.  Rogues  are  quite 
as  careless  as  honest  men,  and  these  enterprising  gentry  had 
omitted  to  inform  themselves  when  the  Cape  Mail  would  be 
delivered.  Hatton  Garden  is  of  course  the  centre  of  the 
diamond  trade,  and  if  the  robbers  had  secured  the  packages 
from  South  Africa,  they  would  have  come  in  for  a  good  haul. 
As  it  was,  they  have  not  done  altogether  badly,  a  necklace 
priced  at  five  thousand  pounds  being  among  their  supposed 
pickings.  The  confusion  into  which  the  business  of  Hat  ton 
Garden  has  been  thrown  by  this  untoward  event  may  be 
imagined  if  one  reflects  that  none  of  the  wholesale  jewellers 
and  silversmiths  there  residing  know  what  are  the  particular 
orders  and  remittances  which  have  thus  miscarried.  Tuesday 
morning's  delivery  failed.  But  of  what  did  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's delivery  consist  1  Frequenters  of  criminal  courts  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  apparent  stupidity  of  prisoners, 
and  some  may  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
stupidity  was  more  apparent  than  real.  But  crime  is 
really  so  simple  a  thing  that  the  obtuseness  may  be 
genuine  after  all.  Success  in  making  an  honest  live- 
lihood requires  some  good  quality  of  mind  or  body,  be  it 
only  a  verbal  memory  or  a  muscular  arm.  To  embark  upon 
a  career  of  crime  a  man  need  only  be  devoid  of  scruple. 
Exceptional  ability  or  acuteness  would  be  wasted.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  latest  raid  upon  the  post.  To  begin  with, 
it  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  made  at  the  wrong  time. 
Then,  if  it  was  not  exactly  advertised  beforehand,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  contemplated  method  of  pro- 
cedure. About  five  weeks  ago  a  man  named  Crosby,  call- 
ing himself,  and  possibly  being,  a  jeweller,  rented  a  front 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  10  Hatton  Garden.  The 
windows  of  this  office  were  made  of  frosted  glass,  so  that 
what  was  inside  could  not  be  seen.  Mr.  Crosby  came  there 
when  the  mails  were  delivered  in  the  morning,  but  was  not 
often  seen  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Needless  to 
add  that  since  the  robbery  he  has  not  been  seen  at  all.  It 
was  at  the  door  of  this  man's  so-called  office,  which  turns 
out  to  have  contained  nothing  except  a  table  and  chairs, 
that  Smalley,  the  postman,  was  assaulted,  and  into  the 
office  he  was  thrust  without  his  mail-bag.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  detective  genius  of  the  metropolis  that  there  was 
anything  at  all  suspicious  in  a  jeweller  without  a  business 
establishing  himself  behind  glazed  windows  at  a  spot  where 
parcels  worth  thousands  of  pounds  were  constantly  brought 
by  a  single  postman.  It  is  superfluous  for  criminals  to 
show  caution  when  the  police  display  such  a  childlike 
innocence. 

We  shall  have  for  the  next  few  weeks  plenty  of  sugges- 
tions for  avoiding  similar  occurrences  in  the  future,  and 
then  the  public  will  forget  all  about  it  till  next  time. 
Inspector  Leach,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  catch  the  thieves, 
volunteers  the  brilliant  suggestion  that  postmen  should  go 
about  in  couples.  This  would  be  very  expensive  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  might  entail  upon  the  enemy  the  necessity 
of  slightly  increasing  his  resources.  Its  other  advantages 
are  not  obvious  to  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Henry  Edmunds, 
however,  who  writes  to  the  Times  from  the  scene  of  the 
robbery,  contributes  a  useful  and  practical  hint,  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  Mr.  Raikes.  "  I  would  suggest," 
says  Mr.  Edmunds,  "  that  instead  of  the  package  being 


"  carried  through  the  streets,  and  taken  to  the  addressee, 
"  the  postmen  should  merely  deliver  a  sealed  notice  to  him, 
"  and  then  he  could  proceed  to  the  nearest  post-office,  and 
"  receive  his  property  after  producing  satisfactory  proofs 
"  of  identity."  The  first  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  it 
would,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "  open  a  wide  door  to  fraud."  But 
then  it  may  be  answered  that  entrusting  a  postman  with 
property  worth  thousands  of  pounds  opens  a  window  to 
robbery,  even  assuming  that  postmen  are  never  dishonest 
themselves.  In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
suspecting  the  postman,  but  every  reason  to  the  contrary. 
Yet  at  most  Assizes,  and  at  almost  every  Sessions  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  postmen  are  convicted  of  larceny ; 
nor  has  the  almost  uniform  sentence  of  five  years'  penal 
servitude  imposed  by  the  judges  availed  to  stop  the  offence. 
Mr.  Anthony  Hackbut,  whom  every  reader  of  Bhoda 
Fleming  will  remember,  had  withstood  temptation  for  very 
many  years  before  he  finally  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
astonishing  the  world  by  robbing  the  bank.  "  The  addressee 
"  of  valuable  property,"  continues  Mr.  Edmunds,  "would, 
"  of  course,  take  proper  precautions  to  insure  the  safety  of 
"  it  when  in  his  own  hands."  That  is  perhaps  a  sanguine 
view.  But  the  difference  between  diamonds  in  the  pocket 
of  a  private  individual  and  diamonds  in  a  postman's  bag  is. 
broad  and  plain.  One  man  is  known,  the  other  is  not 
known,  to  have  valuables  about  him.  It  pays  to  watch  a 
postman,  and  catch  him  as  he  is  delivering  his  letters  or 
packages.  It  would  not  pay  to  watch  every  one  who  came 
out  of  a  post-office,  on  the  chance  that  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  clandestine  love-letter  would  reward  the 
quest.  Certain  post-offices  might,  however,  require  a  special 
guard  of  police.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  post-office  at 
Hatton  Garden  itself  was  robbed,  and  a  number  of  precious 
stones  seized.  Post-offices  are  now,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
the  expression,  so  frequently  manned  by  women,  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  perfectly  safe  receptacles  for  jewelry 
to  any  amount.  Nevertheless  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 
is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 


THE  ST.  PAUL'S  REREDOS  CASE. 

THE  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  St.  Paul's 
Reredos  case,  though  not  necessarily  final,  is  extremely 
satisfactory,  both  in  the  particular  effect,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  in  the  general  principle  which  it  confirms,  taking  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  and  Queen's  Bench  together,  by  a  majority 
of  four  strong  judges  to  two,  who,  with  no  disrespect  to 
them,  can  hardly  be  called  so  strong.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  merits  of  the  original  application  to  the 
Bishop  are  no  more  in  direct  question  than  the  merits  of  the 
reredos,  though  both  seem  to  have  been  by  some  persons 
in  judicial  as  well  as  many  in  extra-judicial  positions  im- 
ported rather  far  within  it.  A  few  people  may  think  the 
original  proceedings  a  respectable  protest  against  super- 
stition ;  to  others  they  may  seem  one  of  the  worst  examples 
of  the  worst  nuisance  and  scandal  which  has  for  some  years 
weighed  upon  English  law — the  nuisance  and  scandal  of  per- 
sonswho  openly  advocate  and  practise  disobedience  to  the  law 
by  defect,  endeavouring  to  persecute  and  punish  what  they 
choose  to  consider  disobedience  by  excess.  So,  also,  the  reredos 
may  seem  to  some  as  ugly  as  it  seemed  to  Lord  Coleridge 
(who  devoted  an  episode  of  his  judgment  in  the  Court  below 
to  pointing  out  how  much  better  the  thing  could  have  been 
done  by  persons  who  should  be  nameless),  and  others  may 
think  that  nothing  has  ever  so  much  improved  the  grandiose, 
but  once  terribly  bare  and  unfurnished,  cathedral  of  London. 
But  all  this  was  quite  foreign  to  the  matter  actually  at 
issue.  The  law  says  that  the  bishop  shall  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  permitting  such  suits  to  go  on,  that  they  shall 
go  on  "  unless,  after  a  consideration  of  the  whole  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  case,"  he  thinks  it  better  that  they  should 
not.  The  application  for  a  mandamus  was  based  on  the 
contention  that  he  had  not  complied  with  the  statute.  Mr. 
Baron  Pollock  held  that  he  had  ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  that  he  had  not.  But  these  two 
learned  judges  in  giving  their  reasons  betrayed,  in  a  way 
not  common  on  the  English  Bench,  the  effect  of  ignoratio 
elenchi.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  thought  that  the  Bishop 
had  misinterpreted  the  Exeter  reredos  case.  But,  as  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  pointed  out,  the  statute  says  nothing 
— without  stultifying  itself  it  could  say  nothing — about  the 
Bishop's  consideration  commending  itself  to  other  people. 
If  he  is  only  to  consider  subject  to  such  approval,  he  has  no 
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discretion  at  all,  as  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  had  already  con- 
tended. Lord  COLERIDGE'S  judgment  was  still  more  remark- 
able ;  for  it  amounted  practically  to  a  confession  that  he 
did  not  like  the  law,  that  he  thought  a  Bishop  ought  not  to 
have  discretion.  That  Lord  Coleridge,  as  Lord  Coleridge, 
is  entitled  to  his  opinions  no  one  will  question  ;  but  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  he  has  to  administer  the  law,  and  not  to 
make  or  unmake  it. 

It  must  surely  be  clear  that  any  other  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  would  have  introduced — that  any  future 
decision  of  a  superior  Court  still  would  introduce — a  most 
dangerous  latitude  of  interpretation.  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever  that  the  intention  of  the  proviso  in  the 
Act  was  precisely  this — to  enable  the  Bishop,  if  he  thought 
proper  after  due  consideration,  to  stop  litigation.  If  it  is 
open  to  anybody  to  say  that  the  consideration  was  not  due 
because  the  result  arrived  at  does  not  coincide  with  his  own 
opinions,  the  proviso  becomes  a  mere  bad  joke.  And, 
further,  if  it  is  open  to  a  judge  to  say  in  effect,  "The  law 
"  has  given  this  person  discretion ;  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
"  for  such  persons  to  have  discretion,"  what  is  the  use  of 
having  laws  at  all  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  justice  a  la  Caliph- 
and-Cadi.  It  is  evident  that  the  atlirmation  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge's, if  not  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty's,  opinion  would 
have  a  far  wider  reach  than  to  reredoses.  And  this  conside- 
ration should,  as  we  have  said,  cause  the  judgment  to  be 
received  with  particular  satisfaction,  independently  of  any 
which  maybe  entertained  outside  the  merits  of  the  particular 
question  by  those  who  admire  the  reredos  as  a  work  of  art, 
or  those  who  would  in  any  circumstances  welcome  the 
defeat  of  a  sran<r  of  intolerant  ami  Philistine  sectaries. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  EIGHT  HOURS. 

THE  truth  was  never  told  more  inappropriately  by  one 
man  of  another  than  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  "  old  man  in  a  hurry."  It 
was  not  a  reverent  account  of  the  Sage  of  Hawarden,  but 
it  fitted  him  with  complete  exactitude.  Only,  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  should  launch  such  a  saying  I — he 
who  at  that  very  hour  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  follies  of 
a  young  man  in  a  hurry  !  There  had  been  a  time  when  it 
seemed  that  he  knew  how  to  wait,  but  it  presently  appeared 
that  he  had  genius  enough  to  put  off  the  restraints  of 
patience  at  a  time  of  life  when  ordinary  young  men  begin 
to  put  them  on.  After  his  first  success — success  well  gained 
but  very  ill  employed — -he  gave  way  to  a  fury  of  acquisition. 
Rush  he  must  to  seize  at  once  upon  everything  within  the 
sweep  of  a  telescopic  ambition,  swivel-mounted.  Confident 
in  the  strength  of  a  swayer  of  the  masses,  he  would 
be  nothing  less  than  Dictator  from  the  first  official  perch 
he  had  lighted  on.  Cabinets  were  to  be  ordered,  Ministers 
to  be  made  and  unmade  by  his  voice.  From  one  depart- 
ment of  State  he  hastened  to  control  every  other,  and 
would  have  all  at  command  or  dash  the  whole  machine  to 
fragments  with  a  view  to  constructing  a  new  one  from 
patterns  of  his  own. 

Who  is  to  say  how  much  he  might  have  changed,  to 
his  own  glory,  if  he  had  really  been  a  prudent  man  I  But 
though  prudence  and  patience  are  indispensable  to  the 
service  of  political  ambition,  they  do  not  always  follow  it ; 
and  they  have  never  yet  been  seen  in  company  with  Lord 
Randolph's  aspirations.  We  know  what  happened  when  he 
rushed  to  make  his  grand  coup.  It  was  but  the  dashing  of  a 
hasty  head  against  a  wall ;  and  ever  since  Lord  Randolph  re- 
covered from  the  staggering  effect  of  that  wanton  failure 
he  has  been  plunging  here  and  there — now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another — in  search  of  some  avenue  of  return  to 
his  lost  distinction.  Of  course  he  should  have  waited. 
He  should  have  gone,  not  to  the  ant,  with  whose  lessons 
he  had  been  previously  acquainted,  but  to  another 
exemplar  of  more  particular  value  under  the  circum- 
stances :  we  allude  to  Brer  Rabbit,  who  always  knew 
when  to  "  lay  low."  In  all  likelihood,  the  patient  pur- 
suit of  a  steady  invariable  line  of  conduct  would  have 
brought  Lord  Randolph  to  place  again  before  very  long, 
and  meanwhile  he  might  have  absorbed  from  exterior 
habits  of  principle  some  inward  convictions  that  would 
have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  him.  It  did  seem, 
indeed,  for  a  time  that  he  had  been  sobered  into  a  per- 
ception that  this  was  his  right  course  of  action.  After  his 
resignation  escapade  he  did  not  rush  off  to  form  a  new 
party  or  to  join  any  of  the  older  factions,  but  appeared  at 


the  right  time  in  the  Conservative  ranks  with  a  sober, 
dignified,  and  penitential  air,  which  it  would  have  been  most 
wise  to  keep  up.  But  though  his  attituc  e  was  marked  with 
pleasure,  and  even  with  hope,  it  did  not  lead  to  his  imme- 
diate restoration  to  office.  Therefore  he  broke  out  again  .And 
then  he  went  back.  And  then  he  made  another  rush  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction  ;  and  this  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again  with  startling  suddenness,  till  almost  every  rag 
of  his  old  reputation  has  fallen  from  him  in  the  haste  and 
velocity  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  took 
a  turn  for  the  better.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
praised  in  all  the  Conservative  churches  for  a  speech  or  two 
(he  had  been  in  retirement  abroad  just  before,  and  retire- 
ment implies  meditation)  which  were  not  only  sound  and 
good  in  themselves,  but  bore  evidence  that  sobriety  had  come 
to  stay  in  that  strangely  erratic  and  impatient  mind  at  last. 
But  now  it  appears  that  our  hopes  are  again  overthrown. 
Something  has  disturbed  Lord  Randolph  to  his  foundations 
once  more.  What  it  is  is  not  exactly  known.  This  time  it 
can  hardly  be  disappointment  at  not  receiving  an  immediate 
public  embrace  from  the  Prime  Minister — that  could  not 
have  been  expected ;  and  it  really  seems  that,  if  the  disturb- 
ing something  has  nought  to  do  with  recent  occurrences 
at  Birmingham,  we  must  put  it  down  to  "  ungovernable 
"  impulse,"  as  before.  A  few  days  ago  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  wrote  a  letter  which  was  to  have  made  a 
tremendous  sensation.  The  shock  anticipated  was  so  great 
that  his  friends  were  carefully  prepared  for  it,  it  seems  ;  and 
indue  course  the  letter  was  published.  "Appeared"  is 
the  customary  word  for  publication  nowadays  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  hardly  applicable  on  this  occasion.  The  news- 
papers printed  the  letter  in  an  obscure  place,  where  it  hardly 
appeared  at  all ;  and  from  that  day  (which  was  Monday)  to 
this,  little  reference  to  it  has  been  made  in  any  quarter. 
What  significance  there  may  be  in  that  fact  we  are  in  nq 
haste  to  determine  ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for  attention 
jaded  by  repeated  extravagances,  it  is  remarkable  that  an 
out-and-out  Socialist  manifesto  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  should  flutter  to  the  ground  un- 
regarded and  almost  unperceived.  For  that  is  what  this 
letter  amounts  to.  Its  author  has  been  meditating  again. 
Musing  over  an  essay  by  the  scientific  Socialist  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  but  not  over  that  alone,  Lord  Randolph  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Legislature  properly  can  and 
probably  should  appoint  the  number  of  hours  that  every 
man  shall  work.  Bringing  refinement  to  bear  on  a  coarse 
familiar  saw,  and  prudently  excising  one  of  its  clauses, 
Lord  Randolph  says  : — "  Eight  hours'  labour,  eight  hours' 
"  sleep,  and  eight  hours  for  mental  and  bodily  recrea- 
"  tion  seems  to  me  an  ideal  which  a  democratic  Legisla- 
"  ture,  in  its  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
"  may  wisely  and  profitably  endeavour  to  aim  at."  Endea- 
vour means  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course  ; 
and  this  Lord  Randolph  is  now  prepared  to  take  part  in. 
He  has  thought  the  matter  out,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  an  Act  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  would 
be  beneficial.  It  would  diminish  the  number  of  unemployed 
men ;  and  if  it  also  resulted  in  "  some,  though  not  neces- 
"  sarily  a  large,  diminution  of  the  capitalist's  profits,"  that 
consequence  is  not  to  be  hastily  regarded  as  a  disadvantage. 
It  might  be,  or  it  might  not ;  while  as  for  the  dangers  of 
foreign  competition,  they  are  "  illusory,"  Lord  Randolph 
thinks.  Why  1  Because  of  "  the  certainty  that  labour 
"  movements  in  this  country  will  be  closely  followed  and 
"  imitated  both  in  Europe  and  America."  The  certainty  ! 
How  easy  are  the  problems  of  industrial  economy  to 
the  cocksure  !  Well,  then,  that  is  settled.  Lord  Randolph 
has  plunged  again,  and  this  time  as  we  see.  He  roundly 
declares  for  the  Eight  Hours  demand,  the  one  point 
which  many  New  Radicals  shun  ;  which  Mr.  Morley 
will  have  none  of,  though  all  the  wild  horses  at  Mr. 
Labouchere's  disposal  advance  to  dismember  him ;  which 
even  "  the  old  man  in  a  hurry  " — hurried  more  than 
ever  though  he  be — declines  to  catch  on  to  as  yet  ; 
which  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen  themselves 
turn  their  backs  upon  with  a  knowledgable  contempt.  And 
if  Lord  Randolph  can  advocate  this  part  of  the  Socialist 
Radical  programme,  what  is  there  in  it  that  he  cannot  warm 
to  1 — a  question  which  he  obviously  must  have  meant  to 
raise.  It  is  very  strange — as  a  matter  of  calculation  and 
tactics.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  it  %  There  is  delibera- 
tion about  this  move,  but  the  springs  of  it  are  most  obscure. 
Can  the  decision  of  the  Birmingham  dispute  have  anything 
to  do  with  it?    Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury  are 
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to  settle  whether  a  third  seat  for  Birmingham  is  to  go  to 
the  Liberal-Unionists  or  the  Conservatives.  With  this 
seat  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  been  much  and  even 
passionately  concerned.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is 
soon  to  be  announced,  we  are  told.  Possibly  the  Eight 
Hours  manifesto  may  have  been  issued  with  a  view  to 
that  matter  ;  but  to  what  intent  is  not  clear.  It  will  be 
sad  indeed  if  we  have  to  fall  back  once  more  upon  "  un- 
"  governable  impulse  " ;  and,  in  any  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  of  "  impulse  "  than  judg- 
ment or  principle  at  work  when  Lord  Randolph  wrote 
that  unfortunate  neglected  letter. 


ARMENIA. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  probable  that  we  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  informed  of  what  has  been  actually 
happening  in  Armenia,  it  would  seem  also  probable  that 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  agitators  and  the  unwise  con- 
duct of  the  Porte  have  worked  together  to  produce  actual 
disturbances  which  will  become  serious  or  not  accordingly 
as  it  suits  the  interests,  or  the  supposed  interests,  of  Russia. 
The  earlier  story  of  a  determination  to  help  themselves 
against  the  Kurds,  conceived  by  some  Armenians  and  sup- 
pressed, or  attempted  to  be  suppressed,  by  the  Turks,  is 
too  much  what  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  knew  what 
was  wanted  of  him,  would  be  likely  to  send,  to  be  trust- 
worthy without  confirmation,  and  the  other  reports  are 
vague  in  the  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (also  not 
too  clearly  or  certainly  reported)  result  of  the  trial  of 
Moussa  Bey  is  almost  a  little  too  probable.  It  is  too  exactly 
what  the  blundering  and  tormented  wits  of  the  Turk 
would  be  likely  to  hit  upon.  A  desire  to  do  substantial 
justice  if  it  is  not  very  troublesome  and  does  not  interfere 
with  his  prejudices  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  desire  not  to 
discourage  friends  or  comply  too  much  with  the  meddle- 
some desires  of  the  infidel  on  the  other,  are  sure  to  have 
been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  whether  they 
took  the  exact  form  which  they  were  reported  to  have 
taken  is  uncertain.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  no 
efforts  have  been  left  unused  by  those  who  wish  to  stir  up  a 
revolt,  however  slight,  in  some  of  the  Armenian  districts, 
and  to  keep  it  smouldering.  The  advantages  of  this  pro- 
ceeding are,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  escape  far  less  astute 
and  experienced  machinatoi's.  As  an  excuse  for  interfer- 
ence, as  a  provocation  to  some  real  "atrocity  "  on  the  part 
of  the  much-tried  Turk,  as  a  reason  for  asking  the  cession 
of  more  territory,  or  as  a  handle  to  squeeze  concessions  else- 
where, such  disturbances  are  equally  useful. 

Some  well-intentioned  persons  of,  for  the  moment, 
tolerably  correct  views  in  the  more  pressing  questions  of 
home  politics  have  deprecated  the  exposure  of  the  suffici- 
ently obvious  intrigue  which  has  availed  itself  of  the  un- 
questioned unwisdom  and  want  of  vigour  in  the  Turkish 
government  of  Armenia.  The  deprecation  would  be  of 
more  force  if  it  did  not  come  from  those  who  were  gulled 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  thirteen  years  ago,  though  they  were 
wiser  three  years  ago,  and  who  apparently  still  believe  in 
the  "  atrocities  "  (sham  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  used,  if  not  invariably  sham  as  to  their  actual 
occurrence)  which  led  to  the  further  aggrandizement  of 
Russia,  the  further  dislocation  of  the  political  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Afghan  and  Central  Asian  calamities, 
and  a  whole  peck  of  troubles  other  than  these  which  we 
have  not  done  with  yet.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  into 
the  head  of  amiable  people  of  this  kind  the  very  simple  pro- 
position that  questions  of  foreign  policy  cannot  be  decided 
on  something  like  the  principle  of  a  benevolent  instructor 
of  children  who  allows  gardens  to  Tommy  and  Harry,  and,  if 
Tommy  does  not  cultivate  his  well,  takes  it  away  and  gives  it 
to  Harry.  It  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  that  anybody's 
garden  should  be  ill  cultivated,  that  anybody's  subjects 
should  be  misgoverned.  Such  misgovernment  may  some- 
times be  properly  and  profitably  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance, or  even  in  extreme  cases  of  active  interference.  But 
before  such  interference  is  resorted  to  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  whole  body  politic,  the  political  world  generally,  will  be 
distinctly  benefited  by  the  expulsion  of  Tommy  from  his 
holding,  and  the  installation  of  Harry  in  it.  Now,  there 
are  some  people  who,  though  they  are  very  sorry  that  the 
Armenians  or  any  one  else  should  be  governed  as  they  do 
not  like,  are,  in  the  first  place,  not  convinced  that  the  mis- 
government  is  so  bad  as  is  made  out,  and,  in  the  second  place, 


are  quite  convinced  that  any  further  advance  of  Russia  in 
Asia  Minor  would  be  an  evil  as  compared  with  which  the 
misgovernment  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Armenians  would 
have  to  be  regretted  but  endured.  Which  thing  is,  indeed, 
but  a  fresh  exemplification  of  an  old  difference — the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  muddle  and  those  who  keep  apart 
the  sciences  of  ethics  and  politics. 


COIN  AND  STATISTICS. 

MR.  GIFFEN'S  demonstration  that  we  are  richer  than 
we  were  is  one  of  those  things  which,  partly  because 
it  is  agreeable  to  hear,  and  partly  for  other  reasons  which 
need  not  be  specified,  most  men  are  prepared  to  take  on 
trust.  It  is  true  that  there  are  persons  who,  like  the 
authorities  of  the  market  to  whom  Dr.  Primrose  appealed, 
think  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  country,  and  others 
i  who  are  of  opinion  there  is  not  enough  silver.  This  genera- 
tion has  added  the  complaint  that  there  is  too  much  of  one 
metal.  To  these  grumblers,  whose  accuracy  and  intelligence 
may  be  measured  by  their  belief  that  the  coinage  of  silver  is 
made  excessive  in  the  interest  of  bimetallism,  Mr.  Goschen 
has  made  answer  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Dawkins, 
I  to  the  effect  that  there  is  at  least  more  gold  than  there  ever  was 
before,  and  if  more  silver  is  being  coined,  it  is  because  it  is 
wanted.  Thecomplaint  that  too  much  silver  is  being  coined  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  l'esult  of  a  desire  to  complain  of 
something.  A  little  reflection  should  have  shown  any  one, 
without  the  need  of  explanations  from  Mr.  Goschen,  that 
at  a  time  when  wages  are  rising  on  all  sides,  more  of  the 
coin  in  which  wages  are  almost  universally  paid  was  likely 
to  be  required.  But  the  wise  man  will  never  get  impatient 
with  any  folly  which  may  be  talked  about  coin  or  sub- 
stitutes for  coin,  or  means  of  distributing  coin,  because  it 
has  been  proved  this  many  hundred  years  that  upon  this 
subject  illimitable  nonsense  is  talked  and  believed  in  every 
successive  generation. 

Mr.  Giffen's  calculation  may  be  the  more  readily  taken 
on  trust  because  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily largely  based  on  guesswork,  and  that  an  estimate  of 
the  national  capital  from  the  national  income  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  as  good  as  impossible.  A  guess  at  the 
money  value  of  a  thing  which  cannot  be  sold  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  poetry  of  which  statistics  are  capable.  That 
the  nation  is  growing  richer  is  easy  to  believe.  All  nations 
not  periodically  ravaged  by  Tartars,  drought,  or  the  plague, 
always  do  get  richer.  They  do  not  all  or  always  become 
richer  at  the  same  rate,  nor  does  their  wealth  bear  the  same 
relative  proportions  from  century  to  century.  The  rule  is 
that  a  nation  at  the  end  of  every  generation  is  better  off 
by  accumulation  and  production  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  one.  How  much  richer  it  is  the  statis- 
tician finds  great  difficulty  in  telling,  and  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  He  is  necessarily  compelled  to  express 
wealth  in  terms  of  money.  He  can  find  no  other  means  of 
doing  so.  But  money  is  not  wealth.  It  is  only  an  instrument 
of  exchange,  which  varies  incessantly  in  its  relations  to  those 
things  which  are  wealth.  When  these  relations  have  varied 
sharply  in  a  single  generation,  as  they  have  in  that  which 
Mr.  Giffen  has  just  been  surveying,  it  becomes  as  good  as 
impossible  to  establish  a  precise  comparison  between  one 
set  of  years  and  another.  The  calculation  breaks  its 
shins  against  the  fall  of  prices  or  the  rise  of  them,  as  the 
case  may  be.  To  the  orthodox  economist  a  rise  in  prices  is 
no  proof  of  great  prosperity.  The  vulgar,  including  a 
great  many  persons  who  write  on  political  economy,  are  of 
another  opinion,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Neither  is  a 
fall  in  prices  any  proof  that  wealth  is  not  steadily  increasing. 
But  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  prices  since  the  end  of 
the  leaps  and  bounds  time  in  1875.  Low  prices,  becoming 
ever  lower,  have  ruled.  When  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  ten  years  ending  in  '75  and  the  ten  years  ending  in  '85, 
how  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  fall  in  prices  ? 
Many  men  give  many  answers.  Mr.  Giffen,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  competent,  gives  his  with  diffidence.  He  thinks, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  national  wealth  increased  1 7  '4  per 
cent,  in  the  second  decade,  as  agiinst  40  per  cent,  in  the 
former.  This  seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression. A  falling  off  was  to  be  expected,  since  1875-85 
were  lean  years,  and  yet  the  result  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
increase  in  wealth  did  more  thru  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  population,  which  was  enough.  The  question 
what  calculations  of  this  sort  lead  too,  outside  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department,  is  one  which  it  would  be  useless  to  ask 
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the  statistician.  He  loves  piling  up  figures,  and  it  is  a  harm- 
less mania.  He  will  not  alter  his  ways — imleeil,  why  should 
he  1 — because  of  the  indifference  of  persons  who  cannot  he  got 
to  see  much  good  in  estimates  which  are  forcibly  expressed 
in  terms  of  uncertain  value.  Mr.  Giefen  is  for  the  rest 
very  free  from  the  common  mania  of  statisticians.  He  does 
not  think  that  columns  of  figures  afford  a  sufficient  sup- 
port for  political  theories.  On  the  contrary,  he  protested 
against  the  unintelligent  use  made  of  some  of  his  previous 
calculations.  To  be  sure,  protests  are  of  little  use.  Not 
all  that  Mr.  Giffex  can  say  will  prevent  a  certain  stamp  of 
speculators  from  making  a  jingle  with  figures  and  calling  it 
an  argument..  We  do  not  know  that  this  makes  us  love 
statistics  any  the  better  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  loved  the  less.  After  all,  it  is  in  any  man's 
power  to  use  them  properly  ;  and  the  proper  use  of  them 
is  to  supply  illustration  and  a  little  sharpness  of  outline  to 
the  solid  knowledge  which  is  obtained  by  deduction  from 
and  reasoning  upon  facts. 


AN  ABUSE  OF  LEGAL  PROCESS. 

WE  have  all  heard  the  celebrated  retort  of  the  advocate 
to  the  judge  who  accused  him  of  wasting  the  public 
time : — "  My  Lord,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  the  jJublic 
"  time  is  of  more  importance  than  it  is  to  my  clients."  It 
was  a  fair  and  spirited  rejoinder.  The  abridgment  of  a  case 
merely  because  it  is  long,  or  because  there  are  a  great  many 
other  cases  to  follow  it,  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of 
j  ustice.  Last  Tuesday's  Times  contains  three  columns  of  argu- 
ment and  judgment  in  the  case  of  Reichel  v.  Mackarness 
and  another.  The  report  is  readable  enough,  at  least  for 
those  eccentric  people  who  like  law.  Lord  Esher  and  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  are  keen-witted  men.  Mr.  Reichel  is  no 
fool.  The  discussion  between  them  has  a  freshness  and 
crispness  which  is  absent  from  too  many  works  of  con- 
temporary fiction.  But  there  are  litigants  in  the  world 
besides  Mr.  Reichel,  and  Mr.  Reichel  had,  to  put  it 
mildly,  been  already  heard.  Mr.  Reichel's  legal  history, 
though  only  four  years  old,  has  been  so  rich  and  varied  in 
detail,  that  a  slight  sketch  of  it  will  repay  perusal.  It  is 
true  that,  through  the  turnings  and  twistings  of  the  devious 
narrative  one  "  unceasing  purpose,"  or  unfailing  principle, 
will  be  found  to  run.  Mr.  Reichel  has  never  succeeded. 
No  Court  and  no  judge,  despite  the  flattering  pro- 
nouncements he  has  quoted  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
have  ever  been  induced  to  give  one  single  ruling  in  his 
favour.  But  Mr.  Reichel  is  not  daunted  by  that.  He  is 
not,  like  Mr.  Frank  Hawley  in  Middle  march,  afraid  of 
"  breaking  his  nose  against  some  damned  judge's  decision." 
When  he  is  beaten  he  appeals.  When  the  last  appeal  has 
resulted  unfavourably  to  him,  he  begins  a  fresh  suit,  which 
he  conducts  in  person,  and  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords.  It  is  pretty  and  plucky;  but  it  costs  time,  which 
seems  no  object  to  Mr.  Reichel,  and  money,  which  is  not 
his,  because  he  sues  in  the  form  of  a  pauper.  This  is  only 
Mr.  Reichel's  fun.  He  has  "  executed  a  post-nuptial 
"settlement,''  so  that  he  can  live  in  "apparent  comfort, 
"  with  a  house  and  servants,"  a  bit  of  a  New  River  share, 
"  votes  for  Parliament,"  and  everything  handsome  about 
him,  while  making  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  wortli  twenty- 
five  pounds  in  the  world,  besides  his  clothes  and  his  boots. 
The  Divisional  Court,  treating  Mr.  Reichel  with  extreme 
tenderness,  refused  to  set  aside  the  order  which  sanctioned 
his  plea  of  pauperism,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  Mrs. 
Reichel's  interests  ought  to  be  protected.  As  the  Court 
has  stayed  his  suit  for  other  reasons,  the  point  is  notaverv 
serious  one  in  the  present  case.  But  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  restraint  of  this  artificial  contrivance  for  the 
manufacture  of  legal  paupers.  The  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts  were  not  intended  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
If  such  an  employment  of  them  were  to  be  allowed,  a 
millionaire  who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  wife  might 
enter  upon  a  legal  campaign  with  the  certainty  of  never, 
in  any  circumstances,  having  to  pay  one  farthing  of  costs. 

The  Reverend  Oswald  Joseph  Reichel,  the  subject  of 
these  lines,  was  charged  in  August  1885  with  conduct  un- 
becoming a  clergyman.  Instead  of  facing  the  necessary 
inquiry,  he  resigned  his  living.  He  now  says  he  was  in- 
nocent, and,  for  all  we  know,  he  may  have  been.  But  the 
late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  having  accepted  the  resignation, 
refused  to  sanction  its  withdrawal,  and  another  incumbent 
was  duly  presented.     Thereupon   Mr.   Reichel  took  a 


course  which  he  had  a  right  to  take,  and  for  which  he  can- 
not be  blamed.  He  applied  in  the  Chancery  Division  to 
restrain  the  Bishop  from  treating  the  resignation  as  valid, 
and  he  urged  that  it  was  only  to  take  effect  in  October 
1886,  whereas  he  had  cancelled  it  the  previous  July.  This 
was  a  fair  issue ;  but  the  judge  decided  it  against  Mr. 
Reichel.  The  decision  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  expressly 
and  solely  because  Mr.  Reichel  had  definitely  resigned 
his  living  without  any  condition  or  qualification  or  post- 
ponement whatsoever.  Mr.  Reichel  had  thus  done  all 
he  could  to  get  his  view  of  the  matter  accepted,  and 
had  failed  because,  whatever  his  impressions  might  have 
been,  the  facts  were  fatal  to  him.  Thereupon  it  was  his 
duty  to  submit  and  to  obey  the  law.  But  Mr.  Reichel, 
refused  to  vacate  his  benefice,  and  his  successor  was  forced 
to  bring  an  action  to  obtain  possession  of  the  vicarage. 
This  action  Mr.  Reichel  persisted  in  fighting,  though  he 
had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  he  took  it  through  all  the 
Courts  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  cannot  help  regard- 
ing it  as  a  public  scandal  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
do  so.  There  could  be  no  answer  to  the  claim  put  forward 
by  the  new  vicar  of  Sparsholt,  except  that  Mr.  Reichel 
had  not  resigned.  But  three  Courts,  including  the  House 
of  Lords,  had  already  held  that  Mr.  Reichel  did  resign. 
It  is  not  for  laymen  to  dogmatize,  or  even  to  speculate  on 
the  mysteries  of  estoppel.  But  when  complaints  are  made  of 
heavy  costs  and  long  arrears,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
not  shocking,  to  think  of  the  time  and  money  wasted  in  try- 
ing the  same  case  twice  over,  with  every  possible  appeal  in  both 
instances.  Mr.  Reichel,  however,  was  not  satisfied  even  then. 
He  went  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  argued  that  his  resignation  bad  been  obtained  by  fraud. 
Repulsed  there,  he  still  went  on  with  the  action  which  has 
just  been  dismissed  as  frivolous  and  vexatious.  He  charged 
the  late  Bishop  Mackarness  and  a  Berkshire  rural  dean 
with  conspiracy,  breach  of  contract,  fraud,  undue  influence, 
and  oppression.  He  sought  to  make  the  executors  of  a 
dead  man  answerable  for  a  libel  published  by  the  deceased, 
which  is  a  solecism  in  law.  He  accused  Dr.  Mackarness, 
on  the  strength  of  hearsay  gossip,  with  paying  a  woman  for 
making  false  charges  against  him ;  his  suit  is  a  monstrosity 
in  fact.  Yet  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  best  part  of  a 
day,  and  to  put  the  Bishop's  executors  to  serious  expense, 
because  there  is  no  summary  method  of  saying  to  a  man, 
"  Your  claims  have  been  decided  against  you ;  nothing 
"  more  shall  be  heard  of  them  in  the  Courts  of  this  coun- 
"  try." 


THE  CRONIN  CASE. 

E  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  be  satisfied  even  with 
the  verdict — let  alone  the  sentence — in  the  Cronin 
case.  The  acquittal  of  Mr.  "  Senior  Guardian  "  Beggs  is  a 
particularly  regrettable  incident,  because  it  was  Mr. 
Beggs's  participation  in  the  transactions  that  preceded 
Dr.  Cronin's  "taking  off"  which  in  reality  stamped  the 
crime  with  its  "  official "  character.  Burke,  O'Sullivan, 
and  Coughlin  were,  after  all,  only  the  human  hands  who 
executed  the  sentence  passed  in  Camp  20  upon  the  ex  poser 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  ;  the  chief  of  the  secret  con- 
clave which  condemned  him  must  be  regarded  as  the 
responsible  head  ;  and  it  is  only  when  justice  falls  upon  this 
portion  of  the  anatomy  of  an  assassination  Society  that  an 
effective  blow  can  be  said  to  have  been  struck  at  it.  Still 
more  disappointing  is  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  three 
convicted  men — a  sentence  at  which  respectable  American 
opinion,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  almost  as  much  scandalized 
as  our  own.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  guess  the  ex- 
planation of  the  award  of  life-imprisonment  only  for 
a  murder  which  combines  the  worst  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  treachery  with  the  most  dangerous  menace  to 
the  community  in  whose  midst  such  crimes  can  be  coolly 
planned  and  carried  out ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  presence  on  the  jury  of  some  objector,  or 
objectors,  to  capital  punishment  may  be  well  founded. 
True,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  vanity  of  human  effort 
if  the  State  Attorney  should  have  made  1, 100  citizens  of 
Chicago — or,  at  least,  his  proportion,  whatever  it  was,  of 
that  array  of  rejected  jurors — "  stand  by,"  in  order  to  get 
a  humanitarian  faddist  into  the  box  after  all.  Still,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  so  than  that  the  escape  of  the 
three  prisoners  from  the  capital  sentence  should  have  been 
due  to  intimidation.    We  had  much  rather  it  should  prove 
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that  a  majority  of  the  jury  had  compromised  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  remainder  than  that  their  consciences  had 
trafficked  with  their  fears. 

It  is,  however,  the  uncertainty  in  most  minds  whether 
this  last  account  of  matters  may  not  be  the  true  one  which 
has  won  a  qualified  approval,  in  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  verdict  and  sentence.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  us  the  verdict  has  carried  off  the  sentence ;  it  has 
been  such  a  relief  to  get  the  one  that  we  have  been  in  no 
mood  to  criticize  the  other.  With  the  public  in  the  United 
States  the  case  is  different,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  partial  failure  of  justice  in  which  the  trial  has  resulted 
is  causing  them  a  good  deal  of  chagrin.  They  have  been 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  boasting — with  good  cause,  it  is  fair 
to  admit — of  the  promptitude  and  completeness  with  which 
the  great  Republic  can  stamp  out  anarchy  and  lawlessness 
when  she  sees  fit  to  do  so,  that  they  have  been  a  little 
humiliated  at  finding  themselves  liable  to  some  of  the  mis- 
carriages in  these  matters  which  they  had  flattered  them- 
selves befell  only  the  effete  governments  of  the  old  world. 
What  must  make  it  the  more  galling  to  them  is,  that  it  is 
the  popular  element  in  their  system  of  procedure  which  has 
in  this  case  failed  them.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
admirable  than  the  way  in  which  the  case  against  Dr.CRONiN's 
murderers  was  got  up  and  presented  to  the  jury.  It  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
police  who  were  entrusted  with  the  work  of  providing  the 
materials  of  the  State  Attorney's  brief.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  a  branch  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  despotic 
governments  have  shown  themselves  not  altogether  unable 
to  manage  satisfactorily.  The  real  matter  of  democratic 
pride  was  that  the  free  citizens  of  the  Republic  might,  no 
less  than  judicial  servants  of  absolutist  Executives,  be 
trusted  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  Well  now,  it 
appears  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  occasionally  do 
bear  the  sword,  if  not  altogether  in  vain,  yet  to  less  pur- 
pose than  could  be  wished — striking  with  the  flat  of  it, 
so  to  say,  instead  of  with  the  edge — and  their  countrymen 
are  somewhat  disappointed  and  scandalized  accordingly.  It 
has  not  apparently  given  them  much  pain  to  think  that 
doctors  in  good  practice  in  American  cities  engage  in  con- 
spiracies to  blow  up  public  buildings  in  London  with 
dynamite,  and  that  members  of  an  American  detective 
force  assassinate  doctors  in  good  practice  for  exposing 
the  fact  that  moneys  subscribed  for  the  blowing  up  of 
public  buildings  in  London  with  dynamite  are  diverted 
to  less  worthy  objects.  To  us  in  England  all  this  seems 
rather  a  Gilberto-Sullivanian  arrangement  of  things ;  but 
the  only  point  in  it  which  appears  to  strike  the  American 
mind  as  unnatural  and  objectionable  is  the  fact  that  the 
murder  of  the  doctor  in  good  practice  by  the  detective  and 
his  accomplices  should  have  been  committed  on  American 
soil.  This  act  of  misconduct  they  hoped  that  an  American 
jury  would  condignly  punish.  It  has  punished  his  act,  but 
not  condignly ;  and  now  that  the  sentimental  American 
sympathizers  with  Parnellism  have  learnt  that  even  after 
weeks  of  careful  jury-sifting  they  cannot  get  a  panel  which 
can  be  trusted  to  hang  three  Irish  assassins  of  the  worst 
class,  why,  perhaps,  the  sentimental  American  sympathizer 
with  Parnellism  will  in  future  lend  a  little  less  ready 
ear  to  Parnellite  bunkum  about  jury-packing  and  Glad- 
stonian  declamation  against  the  enormity  of  trying  cer- 
tain classes  of  Irish  offenders  before  magistrates. 


HOW  TO  BE  DETHRONED. 

THE  combined  apology  and  manifesto  of  the  Viscount 
de  Ouro  Preto  must,  we  should  think,  have  reminded 
not  a  few  readers  of  the  criticism  made  on  the  ill-placed 
confidences  of  another  and  more  illustrious  exile.  Nobody 
who  hears  it  can  any  longer  wonder  that  the  Viscount  and 
his  master  are  at  Lisbon,  and  that  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Eonseca  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the  art 
how  to  be  upset,  and  is  entitled  to  some  respect,  for  it  is 
written  by  one  who  is  a  past  master  in  the  theory  and 
the  practice.  The  late  Premier  of  the  late  Empire  of 
Brazil  gives  us  as  pretty  a  description  of  an  npsettable 
government  as  we  have  ever  seen.  He  tells  how  the 
Administration,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  showed  its  in- 
tention to  do  the  most  risky  things,  and  yet  took  no  pre- 
cautions to  be  able  to  do  them.  He  records  the 
extreme  goodness  of  the  Emperor  as  illustrated  by  his  in- 
ability to  punish  dangerous  people.    Tl  en  he  wonders  why 


the  risky  things  turned  out  ill,  and  is  shocked  that  the 
dangerous  persons  turned  the  Emperor  adrift.  "  If,"  cries 
the  eloquent  Viscount,  "if  the  great  principles  of  morality 
"  and  justice  are  eternal,  what  are  the  faults  and  crimes  of 
"  Dom  Pedro  II.  1  who,  during  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  never 
"  persecuted  anybody,  never  bore  in  mind  acts  of  ingrati- 
"  tude,  never  avenged  an  injury,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
"  pardon,  to  forget,  and  to  do  good,  who  abolished  ipso  facto 
"  the  penalty  of  death,  who  promoted  by  all  the  means  in 
"  his  power  the  interests,  progress,  and  greatness  of  his 
"  fatherland,  in  whose  service  he  sacrificed  rest  and 
"  health."  It  is  only  too  probable  that  the  Viscount 
is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wbrks  of  the 
late  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  may  therefore  not  at  once 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  universal  scoundrel-and- 
sluggard  Paradise.  That,  however,  is  precisely  what  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  seems  to  have  aimed  at  being.  It 
came,  therefore,  to  its  natui*al  end.  The  sluggard  did 
nothing  to  help  it.  The  scoundrel,  quite  untouched  by 
drivellings  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  kicked  it  over. 
Having  nothing  to  show  for  itself  but  correct  sentiments  of 
the  most  platitudinous  order,  it  tumbled  like  a  house  of 
cards  at  the  first  touch.  Because  it  erst  was  naught,  it 
turned  to  naught. 

There  are  touches  in  the  Viscount's  Manifesto  which  are 
worthy  of  the  purest  farce.  Mr.  Gilbert  himself,  when  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  applying  the  immortal  formula  of 
Box  and  Cox  in  his  most  severe  manner,  never  imagined 
anything  better  than  the  Ministry  which  "  had  in  prepara- 
"  tion  measures  to  maintain  order  in  the  army  in  case  of 
"  necessity  by  the  civil  forces."  We  shall  live  in  hope  of 
seeing  the  hint  to  the  comic  playwright  contained  in  this 
lovely  sentence  worked  out  for  us  on  the  congenial  boards 
of  the  Savoy.  Here  was  an  Empire  supported  by  an  army 
which  could  not  be  trusted  out  of  sight  of  the  police,  and 
there  was  no  police  ready  to  watch  it.  There  was  an 
Emperor  who  never  annoyed  any  man,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  ready  to  take  all  kinds  of  offenders  to  his  paternal 
bosom.  Full  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  he  damaged  a  large 
and  important  section  of  his  subjects  by  taking  away 
a  valuable  part  of  their  property  without  compensation — 
the  part,  in  fact,  which  made  the  rest  worth  having. 
One  fine  day  the  Government  reflects  that  five  or  six  thou- 
sand half-mutinous  soldiers  are  unpleasant  neighbours  in  a 
capital,  and  it  decides  to  send  them  to  distant  and  disagree- 
able frontier  stations.  Then  the  semi-mutineers  become 
mutineers  out-and-out.  They  begin  by  pronouncing  against 
a  Ministry,  and  end  by  pronouncing  against  the  Empire. 
The  Premier  in  whose  days  these  things  happened  is 
greatly  surprised,  but  he  ought  to  have  his  surprise  to  him- 
self. The  history  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  illustrates,  in 
fact,  the  nature  of  Revolutionary  Monarchy  very  neatly. 
It  began  in  rebellion  headed  by  a  son  against  his  father. 
It  therefore  started  by  breaking  with  all  respect  for  any 
right  but  the  right  of  the  strongest.  As  long  as  the  ruler 
was  an  energetic  man  too  dangerous  to  be  attacked,  or  as 
long  as  nobody  with  a  fighting  force  at  his  back  cared  to 
attack  it,  it  rubbed  along.  At  the  first  serious  strain  down 
it  went.  A  monarchy  which  is  not  merely  accepted  as  good 
enough  for  the  occasion,  but  as  an  institution  based  on  a 
divine  right,  and  part  of  the  national  life,  which  has  grown 
with  the  nation,  gets  on  very  well  with  a  personally  feeble 
sovereign.  Such  a  monarchy  as  the  Brazilian  lasts  just 
as  long  as  the  man  on  the  throne  is  capable  of  beat- 
ing any  assailant  in  fair  fight,  or  intrigue  either,  for  that 
matter.  Now,  Dom  Pedro,  although  personally  amiable, 
not  without  a  decent  sense  of  the  becoming,  and  adorned 
by  humanitarian  sentiments  and  miscellaneous  scientific 
tastes,  was  obviously  not  the  man  to  hold  the  Devil  fast. 
If  it  was  not  that  he  ruled  over  a  people  with  as  little 
devil  in  them  as  any  in  the  world,  he  would  have  gone 
long  ago.  As  it  is,  a  common  barrack-room  conspirator  has 
sent  him  packing.  The  Viscount  de  Ouro  Preto  has 
gloomy  thoughts  of  the  future  of  Brazil.  This  iniquitous 
revolution,  careless  of  noble  sentiments  and  the  ATiscount,  is 
not,  he  feels,  and  cannot  come  to,  good.  We  confess  we  do  not 
exjject  much  from  it;  but,  after  all.  a  population  which  has 
no  stomach  for  fighting,  which  rubbed  along  with  an  Empire 
for  which  it  did  not  care  two  straws,  which  has  submitted 
meekly  to  be  disposed  of  by  six  thousand  half-drilled  halt- 
breeds,  commanded  by  a  vapouring  nonentity,  may  possibly 
continue  to  rub  along  in  a  state  of  squalid  peace  and 
prosperity  under  some  hotch-potch  called  a  republic. 
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THE  STRANGE  FREAK  OF  A  LIVERPOOL  JURY. 

THE  jury  before  whom  Laurence  Bellew  and  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  were  tried  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
Liverpool  cannot  possibly  have  been  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  found  those  two  "  exclusive  dealers  " 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  English  law  of  conspiracy. 
To  return  such  a  verdict  at  all  in  any  part  of  England 
would  have  been  bad  enough  ;  but  at  Liverpool,  of  all  places 
in  England — almost  within  hail,  as  it  were,  of  the  great 
authority  on  exclusive  dealing,  w  hose  dicta  they  have  so 
audaciously  defied — and  on  Thursday  last,  of  all  days  in  the 
world,  the  very  clay  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  about  to 
explain  to  their  fellow-citizens  how  really  innocent 
and  even  laudable  a  practice  "  exclusive  dealing  "  may  be  ! 
Surely  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  unhappy  choice  of 
place  and  time  for  declaring  the  monstrously  perverse 
opinion  that  a  combination  to  indulge  in  this  harmless 
practice— a  combination  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  out  of  the 
plenitude  alike  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  straight- 
forward morality,  has  again  and  again  declared  to  be  lawful 
in  England — is  an  offence  against  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86,  sec- 
tion 9.  Yet  it  is  of  just  this  infelicitous  selection  of  oppor- 
tunity that  the  Liverpool  jury  have  been  guilty.  Bellew 
and  FiTZGERALD  were  simply  exercising  their  right  of  lawful 
(Gladstonian)  combination  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
intending  purchasers  of  cattle  in  the  Salford  Market  from 
purchasing  the  stock  brought  over  for  sale  by  two  men 
named  Frizzell,  from  the  Massareene  estate.  To  effect 
their  object,  these  two  vindicators  of  the  right  in  question 
haunted  the  marketby  day,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  dealers 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Frizzells  and  their 
beasts,  whileat  night  they  employed  themselves  inthreatening 
the  landlady  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  two  men  and  Walsh, 
the  constable  protecting  them,  lodged,  with  the  extension 
of  the  boycott  to  her  and  her  establishment  by  all  the  other 
Irish  graziers  unless  she  turned  out  her  unpopular  lodgers. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  which  comes  more  com- 
pletely within  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  of  the  "  exclusive 
"  dealing  "  on  which  he  looks  with  such  sympathetic  ten- 
derness. No  violence  was  employed  or  even  threatened  by 
Bellew  and  Fitzcerald.  They  simply  applied  whatever 
"  moral  pressure  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  anybody 
"  who  could  contribute  to  their  project  of  inducing  the 
"  cattle-dealers  of  Salford  to  make  their  dealings  exclusive  " 
of  the  cattle  of  the  two  boycotted  farmers.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assurances  that  this  is  all  right  and 
proper,  and  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  of  combination,  which 
"  we  should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  interfering  with  in 
"  England,"  we  have  here  a  Liverpool  jury  who,  after  delibe- 
rating for  the  appallingly  brief  space  of  three  minutes,  find 
both  defendants  guilty  of  conspiracy  ;  and  we  have  here  also  a 
judge  who  described  their  act  as  "a  barefaced  effort  to  ruin 
"  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  carry  on  his  business  " ; 
and,  after  adding  that  "  they  must  learn  that  they  could 
"  not  break  the  law  with  impunity  "  (as  if  any  man  could 
break  the  law  by  doing  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  is  legal), 
proceeded  to  sentence  them  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  singular  verdict 
was  delivered  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  guest  of  the  Reform 
Club  in  this  same  city ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  after- 
dinner  speech  he  discoursed  impressively  upon  (among 
other  things)  the  practice  of  boycotting  in  Ireland.  With 
much  eloquence  and  acumen,  he  pointed  out  how  the  only 
charge  which  has  ever  been  alleged  against  the  right  of 
combination  in  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  that 
combination  leads  to  agrarian  outrage  and  crime,  how 
"  boycotting  had  not  led  to  agrarian  outrage  and  crime," 
ami  how,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Balfour,  unlike  the  good  Lord 
Spencer,  who  only  attacked  boycotting  when  it  led  to  crime, 
persisted  in  the  persecution  of  boycotters  who  were  boy- 
cotters  only,  and  therefore  (the  argument  requires)  the 
persons  who  had  committed  no  legal  offence  at  all.  Which 
interesting  passage  may  or  may  not  show  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  already  informed  of  the  vagary  of  the  Liverpool 
jury.  But  at  any  rate  he  knows  it  now,  and  we  may  sug- 
gest that  he  should  go  back  and  spend  another  night  at 
Hawarden  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  with 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


MR.  PARNELL  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

THERE  is  something  truly  ludicrous  in  the  forced 
ecstasies  of  the  Gladstonians  over  the  "  moderate  "  and 
"  businesslike"  tone  of  Mr.  Parnell's  speeches  at  Notting- 


ham. It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  eulogies  of  this  kind 
are  good  enough  to  be  tried  upon  the  class  of  intelligence 
which  is  represented  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Alderman  G  ripper 
and  his  friends ;  but,  after  all,  the  entire  English  Separatist 
party  does  not  consist  of  Aldermen  Grippers,  and  cannot  be 
expected  universally  to  share  the  naif  and  open-mouthed 
wonder  with  which  Mr.  Parnell's  Nottingham  convives 
seem  to  have  been  credited  with  regarding  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  Some,  therefore,  of  these  less  foolish  persons 
must  have  been  tempted,  one  would  think,  to  inquire  with  a 
little  impatience  what  on  earth  they  were  assumed  to  have 
expected.  Was  it  generally  supposed  that  the  guest  of  the 
evening  would  deliver  another  "  Cincinnati  speech,"  or  that, 
like  the  dying  Mr.  Dorrit  at  Mrs.  Merdle's  dinner-party, 
he  would  fancy  himself  back  again  in  prison  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  custody,  and  flutter  the  assembled  company  by 
inquiring  whether  "Bob,"  or  rather  Bill,  "was  on  the 
"  lock  "  1  Even  the  most  childlike  innocence  might  have 
been  prepared  to  find  Mr.  Parnell  with  his  "  statesman's 
"  stop  "  on,  and  to  hear  him  discourse  admirably  of  the  bless- 
ings which  Ireland  would  enjoy  under  Home  Rule,  and  the 
mild  wisdom  with  which  she  would  use  her  "  recovered  free- 
"  dom."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  precisely  the  sort  of 
speech  which  the  commonest  of  commonsense  would  have 
expected  him  to  make,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  rather 
risky  excursus  into  recent  history — in  the  course  of  which 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  omit  the  little  matter 
of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  from  his  account  of  the  Glad- 
stonian legislation  of  1881  and  its  immediate  consequences 
■ — he  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  safe  ground  of  plati- 
tudinous generalities. 

To  these  generalities  we  do  not  propose  to  devote  any 
considerable  proportion  of  our  space  to-day.  We  admit  at 
once  that  the  progi'amme  which  Mr.  Parnell  sketches  out 
for  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  future  is  everything  which 
such  a  programme  should  be.  There  was  never  any  doubt  of 
his  ability,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  ability  of  any  of  his 
young  men  to  draw  it  up.  The  only  doubtful  point  in 
this  matter  is,  and  always  has  been,  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  probability  of  its  being  fulfilled.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Parnell  that,  when  the  Irish  people  have 
been  given  "  power  over  their  own  business  at  home,  they 
"  should  not  use  it  to  plot  against  the  integrity  of  this  great 
"  Empire,  and  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,"  and  that 
they  should  use  it  to  "  take  advantage  of  those  industrial 
"  and  mineral  resources  which  Ireland  to  some  extent 
"  possesses,  to  look  after  the  internal  drainage  of  the 
"  country,  to  improve  its  harbours,  to  develop  its  lines  of 
"  inland  navigation,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  its 
"  languishing  fisheries,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Nor 
are  we  acquainted  with  more  than  three  reasons  why  an 
Irish  Legislature  should  not  in  fact  devote  itself  heart  and 
soul  to  such  useful  works.  These  reasons  are — want  of  will, 
want  of  ability,  and  want  of  money.  The  preference  or 
otherwise  of  the  Irish  Legislature  for  schemes  of  arterial 
drainage  to  plots  against  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  would 
depend  partly  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  of  whom 
that  Legislature  was  composed,  and  partly  upon  the 
popular  sentiment  acting  upon  them  from  without ;  and, 
even  assuming  that  the  development  of  Irish  prosperity  and 
that  alone  is  the  one  dream  of  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  their  colleagues  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  whether  it  is  equally  near  to  the 
hearts  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan, 
and  the  other  Irish-American  gentlemen  who  would,  if 
Home  Rule  were  granted,  immediately  make  Ireland 
their  happy  hunting-ground,  vice  the  United  States  of 
America  superseded.  As  to  money,  and  the  ability  to  em- 
ploy it  judiciously,  the  total  absence  of  the  former  of  these 
requisites,  and  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of  the  presence  of 
the  latter,  are  points  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on.  The  idea, 
indeed,  that  Irish  Nationalists,  after  having  steadily  driven 
capital  away  from  their  country  for  years  past,  and  now 
proposing  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  process  by  ex- 
porting what  is  left  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  land  in 
the  pockets  of  expropriated  Irish  landlords,  should  thereupon 
undertake  the  enterprise  of  raising  I  reland  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  "  with  our  own  money  and  our  own  resources  " 
-this  is  in  itself  an  idea  which  only  a  thoroughly  "  business- 
"  like  "  assembly  of  Englishmen,  such  as  that  gathered  round 
Alderman  Grip  PER  at  Nottingham,  could  have  received  with 
sympathetic  interest.  The  plain  hard  truth  is,  that  there 
is  no  money  to  be  got  in  Ireland  for  these  or  any  national 
purposes  except  either  from  the  English  Exchequer,  which 
Mr.  Parnell  declines  to  draw  upon,  or  out  of  the  pockets 
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of  the  people  of  Ulster,  upon  whom  he  assures  us  that  an 
Irish  Legislature  would  "  shower  blessings."  As  to  ad- 
ministrative ability — including  therewith  the  qualities 
of  thrift,  integrity,  commercial  prudence,  official  purity, 
and  the  like — the  world's  whole  experience  of  the 
extent  to  which  an  Assembly  of  needy  and  pushing  Irish- 
men would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  equipped  with 
these  qualifications  is  of  the  most  discouraging  nature. 
Four  years  ago  Mr.  Alderman  Gripper  would,  we  presume, 
have  seen  all  this  quite  as  plainly  as  we  do,  and  would  have 
abounded  in  reasons  why  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  should 
not  be  committed  to  such  hands  as  these.  And  if  we  were 
in  the  Alderman's  confidence,  we  should  ask  him  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  people  have 
changed  with  the  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions. 

It  is  not  this  which  forms  the  really  interesting  part  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  speech.  It  is  his  references  to  the  political 
rather  than  to  the  social,  the  industrial,  the  financial  future 
of  Ireland  which  really  concern  the  English  reader,  and 
these  only  as  affording  indications  of  Gladstonian  purpose, 
which  are  never  to  be  had  from  what  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  only  authorized  source.  From  these  references  it  is 
to  be  gathered  that  the  Bill  of  1886 — and,  indeed,  we  may 
say  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill — still 
constitutes  Mr.  Parnell's  ideal  settlement  of  the  Home 
Rule  question.  The  Legislature  which  that  statesmanlike 
measure  would  have  given  to  Ireland  still  strikes  him, 
apparently,  as  the  best  of  all  possible  Legislatures.  He 
wouldn't  have  "  Grattan's  Parliament "  now  if  it  were  to  be 
offered  him,  though  it  was  "  what  we  used  to  ask  for,  because 
"  we  had  historical  precedent  for  it."  There  was  "  danger 
"of  friction  and  mischief  contained  in  Grattan's  Parliament" 
which  is  not  involved  in  the  measure  of  1886,  and  not  for 
worlds  would  Mr.  Parnell  expose  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  to  the  danger  of  friction  and  mischief.  He  objects 
to  the  system  under  which  "  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy 
"  were  voted  separately  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  there 
"  was  an  Irish  Mutiny  Act,  which  was  also  passed,  distinct 
"  from  the  English  Mutiny  Act."  He  does  not  think  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  the  power  of  refusing  a  con- 
tribution from  Ireland  "  for  the  purposes  either  of  defence 
"  or  of  foreign  wars " — such  a  power,  we  suppose,  being 
obviously  unsafe  to  entrust  to  an  Assembly  whose  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown  would  be  absolutely  beyond  suspicion,  and 
which  would  be  linked  to  the  British  people  by  a  "  union  of 
"  hearts."  All  this  is,  of  course,  most  edifying  to  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  Irish  Nationalist  aspirations  ;  but 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  English  Parliamentary 
situation  it  is  less  satisfactory.  No  doubt  it  is  very  re- 
assuring to  hear  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  want  Grattan's 
Parliament,  and  that  he  will  be  quite  content  with  the  Bill 
of  1886.  But  then,  unfortunately,  the  Bill  of  1886  is  dead. 
Its  parents  and  guardians  have  so  assured  us  a  hundred 
times.  It  is  dead,  and  has  been  succeeded  by- -what,  we 
know  not,  but  had  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  Mr.  Parnell 
might  be  able  to  tell  us. 

We  do  not  even  now  say  that  he  cannot;  indeed,  it  is 
not  at  all  unreasonable  to  believe  that  he  is  a  far  better 
authority  on  what  the  Home  Pule  Bill  of  the  future  will 
be — will  have  to  be — than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.    But  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  if  he  can  tell  us,  he  will  not.  His 
assumed  indifference  to  everything  that  has  passed  since 
1886,  to  the  hecklings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  his  own 
followers,  to  the  heartsearchings  of  Professor  Freeman  on 
one  side  and  of  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  other,  is  positively 
sublime.    To  listen  to  him  and  to  his  calm  discussion  of  a 
dead-and-buried  project,  one  might  have  supposed  that  the 
echoes  of  Gladstonian  domestic  strife  had  never  reached 
him,  and  that  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard  that  Home 
Rule  has  begun  to  present  itself  to  the  slowly-awakened 
English  followers  of  the  great  Home  Ruler  under  the  dis- 
agreeable alternatives  of  "  Restoration  of  the  Heptarchy," 
or  practically  complete  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    But,  of  course,  Mr.  Parnell  knows  all  this  as 
well  as  anybody.    He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  old 
Parliamentary  hand  has  been  forced,  and  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  reduced  to  the  same  desperate  expedient  in 
his  Irish  policy  as  in  his  domestic  programme — that,  namely, 
of  promising  anything  to  anybody  who  threatens  to  give 
trouble  if  his  demand  is  refused.    And  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Parnell  must  be  so  well  aware  of  all  this  imparts  all  the 
more  significance  to  his  contemptuous  silence.    "  After  all," 
it  seems  to  say,  "  it  matters  not  a  jot  to  me  what  shifts  my 
"  revered  friend  may  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
a  very  '  scratch  '  team  of  weak-kneed  Liberals  and  Socialistic 


"  Radicals  together.  It  is  with  me  and  my  eighty-six  '  Stal- 
"  '  warts  '  that  he  will  have  to  reckon  at  last ;  and  either  we 
"  get  the  kind  of  Home  Rule  that  we  want  or  he  shall  not  get 
"  what  he  wants — his  re-establishment  in  power."  That,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  looks  at 
the  situation  ;  and,  if  that  is  his  view,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  he  should  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disputes 
in  the  Gladstonian  party  as  to  what  their  venerated  leader 
either  is  or  should  be  driving  at.  There  is  not  even  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Parnell  should  break  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  general  election.  He  may  allow  the  Par- 
neliite  vote  in  the  constituencies  to  be  given  to  the 
Gladstonians  without  exacting  from  them  any  express  and 
formal  engagements  as  to  their  Irish  policy  ;  for  that  can 
always  be  arranged  to  his  liking  afterwards  by  means  of 
the  Parnellite  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ZOO.— THE  EUROPEAN  BISON. 

IT  is  not  often  that  visitors  to  the  Zoo  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
examples  of  so  many  species  of  wild  and  domesticated  cattle 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gardens  at  the  present  time,  and  cer- 
tainly never  before  have  specimens  of  the  two  largest  and  fiercest 
of  the  wild  cattle  been  in  the  collection  simultaneously.  Such, 
however,  is  now  the  case,  as,  in  addition  to  the  Gaur  presented  to 
the  Society  a  short  time  ago,  which  we  may  add  appears  to  be 
thriving  immensely,  they  have  lately  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  "on  deposit"  a  bull  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs  (Bison 
bonasm) — an  addition  to  the  menagerie  of  no  little  interest ;  for, 
though  this  bison  is  not  "  new  to  the  collection,"  it  is  many  years 
since  a  specimen  has  been  seen  in  Regent's  Park ;  in  fact,  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  last,  a  cow,  was  obtained 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  lived  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  bisons,  both  European  and  American,  are  unfortunately 
fast  verging  towards  extinction,  and  though  but  a  few  years  ago 
such  a  thing  would  have  appeared  impossible,  there  is  now  little 
doubt  that  the  former  will  survive  the  longest,  as,  though  its 
range  is  confined  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the  forest  of  Bialowicza, 
in  Lithuania,  it  is  most  strictly  protected  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  while  its  unfortunate  American  cousin  has  been  piacti- 
cally  exterminated,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  greed  of  the  pelt- 
hunters.    The  Aurochs,  now  as  we  have  said  extremely  restricted 
in  its  range,  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  large  fcrests  of 
central  Europe,  and  is  in  all  probability,  though  the  fact  has  been 
disputed  by  many,  and  notably  by  Cuvier,  the  Urus  mentioned  by 
Caesar,  who  described  these  animals  as  being  little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  elephant,  but  bulls  in  nature,  colour,  and  figure,  and  further 
mentioned  their  great  strength,  speed,  and  fierceness.    While  in 
reality  not   quite  so  large  as   an    elephant,  or  indeed  as  a 
rhinoceros,  to  which  animal  Cuvier  compared  it,  the  modern 
bison  may  fairly  be  described  as  enormous,  far  exceeding  in 
size  the  American  species,  which  otherwise  it  much  resembles. 
Yet  it,  in  turn,  is  said  to  be  much  smaller  than  its  ancestors  of 
quite  recent  times ;  indeed,  the  race  is  declared  to  be  diminishing 
in  height  and  weight  as  it  decreases  in  numbers,  though,  appa- 
rently, it  still  retains  its  strength  and  fierceness,  as  it  is  alleged 
that  an  old  bull  is  a  match  for  four  wolves.    At  the  present  time 
a  large  bull  will  stand  about  six  feet  to  the  top  of  the  hump  on 
the  shoulders,  and  is  about  eleven  feet  long ;  whereas  a  height  of 
seven  feet  and  a  length  of  thirteen  feet  have  been  recorded.  The 
two  species  of  bison  are  wonderfully  alike  in  general  appearance  ; 
they  both  have  huge,  ungainly  heads,  humps  between  the 
shoulders,  and  long  shaggy  manes  on  their  heads  and  necks,  with 
long  beards  under  their  chins ;  the  hind  parts  are  smaller  than 
the  fore,  and  have  a  comparatively  weak  appearance,  though  this 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  American  than  in  the  European  form. 
Again,  in  both  cases  the  females  are  smaller  and  less  shaggy  than 
the  male.    The  Aurochs,  however,  is  by  far  the  larger  and  finer 
animal,  and,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  has  better  horns.  The 
two  species,  again,  differ  completely  in  their  temperament ;  for, 
while  the  European  bison  is  famous  for  its  ferocity,  the  American 
is  sluggish  and  timid — though  this  description  hardly  applies  to 
the  American  bison  bull  at  the  Zoo,  which  is  as  bad-tempered 
and  fierce  a  beast  as  can  be  found  in  the  collection — and, 
in  addition,  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  stupid 
animals  on  earth.  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  stupidity 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its  destruction ;  for,  as  Captain 
Dodge  said  of  it,  "  if  not  alarmed  at  sight  or  smell  of  a  foe,  he 
will  stand  stupidly  gazing  at  his  companions  in  their  death 
throes,  until  the  whole  herd  is  shot  down,"  and,  "  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  a  certain  way,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  swerve 
him  from  his  purpose."    And— the  last  difference  between  the 
species  that  we  propose  to  ment  ion — the  Aurochs  has  but  fourteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  American  bison  has  fifteen  pairs. 

The  general  colour  of  the  European  bison  is  a  light  brown  ; 
but  the  hair  of  the  mane,  beard,  and  h  ps,  together  with  a  stripe 
on  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  much  darker,  almost  inclining  to 
black,  while  the  long  tuft  of  hair  on  the  end  of  tin-  tail  is  black. 
The  hair,  especially  on  the  back  and  hind  parts,  is  soft  and 
woolly.  The  tongue  is  very  blue  in  colour.  The  animal  has  a 
I  strong  musky  smell,  which  is  very  noticeable,  but  far  from 
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unpleasant;  this  is  said  to  be  strongest  in  the  winter,  and 
to  be  lost  by  degrees  when  the  animal  is  in  confinement ;  and, 
finally,  the  hide  is  said  to  be  double  the  thickness  of  that  of  a 
domestic  bull.  The  Aurochs  at  the  Zoo  is  a  fine  adult  bull,  and 
is  certainly  a  magnificent  animal,  standing,  as  near  as  we  can 
judge,  about  seventeen  hands  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  easternmost  of  the  "  Cattle  sheds,"  next  to  the  shed  in  whicli 
the  American  bisons  are  kept  (in  which  latter,  by  the  way,  a 
bison  calf  was  born  a  few  days  since,  a  beautiful  little  animal, 
well  worth  a  visit).  As  yet  it  prefers  to  remain  in  its  shed,  not 
having  fully  recovered  from  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  its 
journey  ;  indeed,  though  it  lias  been  in  its  present  quarters  sine*; 
Nov.  25,  the  poor  beast  is  still  most  woefully  stiff  and  strained, 
the  result  of  being  sent  for  a  sea  voyage  of  many  days'  duration 
in  a  large  case  or  crate,  the  bottom  of  which  was  perfectly 
smooth,  instead  of  being  famished  with  cross-pieces  fastened 
to  the  floor  to  give  its  inmate  a  foothold.  However,  though  so 
stiff"  that  it  can  neither  lie  down,  nor,  when  down,  get  up  again 
with  any  comfort,  it  seems  to  be  feeding  well,  and  we  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  may  live  and  thrive,  and  also  that  it  may  become 
the  property  of  the  Society. 


SOME  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

A VERY  pretty  hook  is  The  Quiet  Life,  with  drawings  by 
E.  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parsons  (London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.),  though  some  there  may  be  who  would  like  less  slippery 
paper,  a  less  close  approach  to  "  niggling  "  in  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  different  methods  of  rendering  these,  so  as  to  give  the 
clear  and  vigorous  style  of  the  old  engraving,  rather  than  the 
blurred  and  characterless  smoothness  of  the  modem  process. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  prologues  and  epilogues  the  selection 
with  charming  verses  of  his  own,  is  the  last  man  not  to  have  felt 
the  difficulty  of  his  task ;  for  here  are  Marvell's  "  Garden,"  and 
Cowley's  "  Wish,"  and  Praed's  "  Quince,"  and  "  The  Vicar,"  and 
Pope's  "Solitude,"  and  Randolph's  delightful  "  To  Master  Anthony 
Stafford."  A  worshipful  company  to  usher,  a  right  difficult  one 
to  consort  with  and  not  seem  misplaced.  Yet  does  Mr.  Dobson 
show  nobly  even  with  them,  though,  as  all  who  know  his  style 
will  expect,  he  has  not  "put  himself  forward."  The  illustrations 
are  of  course  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  very  pretty,  a 
certain  want  of  directness — as,  for  instance,  in  the  frontispiece- 
being  their  chief  fault.  The  difference  between  a  book  illustra- 
tion and  a  picture  generally — that  the  latter  need  not  in  the 
least,  while  the  former  must,  tell  a  story — is  too  much  forgotten 
by  our  illustrators,  and  the  young  woman  in  the  frontispiece  re- 
ferred to  is  nearly  as  characterless  as  if  she  had  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Small.  Indeed,  the  landscapes  and  the  head  and  tail-pieces 
please  us  in  general  better  than  the  figures.  Some  of  the  latter, 
however — as,  for  instance,  the  village  belles  listening  to  Quince — 
are  excellent.  "The  Vicar  "is  rather  less  happily  caught.  But 
Mr.  Abbey's  somewhat  rococo  antique  is  most  at,  home  with  the 
piece  from  Randolph,  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  fail  to  inspire 
him.  Only  the  "  process-server  "  here  deserves  as  hearty  execra- 
tion as  ever  was  bestowed  by  Irishmen  with  an  objection  to  pay 
tithes.     Vide  more  especially  p.  86. 

Another  beautiful  book  by  the  same  illustrators,  but  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  Old  Songs,  this  time  unintroduced  by  anv 
modem  writer.  Seventeen  there  are  of  them,  and  a  sweet  seven- 
teen th.y  make.  "  I  loved  a  lass,  a  fair  one,"  opens  the  ball, 
and  is  well  followed,  the  best  of  the  following  being,  in  different 
keys,  the  "  Leather  Bottel,"  "  Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  Bashful 
Fifteen  "  (but  nowadays  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  has 
made  this— Heaven  save  the  mark! — "improper"),  "Barbara 
Allen,"  "Sally  in  our  Alley,"  "Kitty  of  Coleraine,"  and 
"  Pkilhda  [the  editors  spell  it,  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original 
we  own,  "  Phillnda  "]  flouts  me."  What  we  have  said,  both  as  to 
the  design  and  as  to  the  execution,  of  the  other  volume  applies 
also  here.  The  best,  to  the  first  piece,  is  Mr.  Abbey's  excellent 
plate  of  the  midnight  walk,  though  we  do  not  like  the  face  of 
either  lover.  All  those  which  accompany  "  With  Jockey  to  the 
Fair"  are  good,  and  "  Sweet  Nelly"  is  very  sweet,  though  a  little 
Madge^  Wildfirish  in  array.  Good,  too,  are  those  of  the  "  Leather 
Bottel " ;  but  the  toasting  party  who  set  at  all  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  are  spoilt  by  reproduction.  "Barbara  Allen"  herself  we 
like  as  well  as  any  young  woman  of  Mr.  Abbey's  we  have  ever 
seen.  "  Sally  "  is  not  so  nice,  and  we  do  not  want  "  Kitty  "  at 
all.    But  "  Phillada"  makes  amends  for  anything. 

That  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  Pen-Drawing  and  Pen-Draughtsmen 
(London  :  Macmillan)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  kind 
ever  produced  is  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  though  the  (let  us  say, 
in  order  not  to  risk  the  curse  attendant  on  looking  gift-horses  in 
the  mouth)  disguised  blessing  of  process  haunts  us  even  here. 
In  part,  however,  the  execution  of  those  plates  which  are  on  un- 
sized paper  (for  the  quality  of  this  medium  lias  much  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  seems  to  be  sometimes  thought)  redeems 
the  processes.  And  if  Mr.  Pennell  had  done  nothing  else  but  protest 
against  the  extraordinary  misuse  of  the  term  "  etched  "  for  pen- 
drawn,  which  occurs  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  he  would  have 
won  much  forgiveness  ;  though  we  doubt  ourselves  whether  any- 
thing but  real  etching  can  do  justice  in  reproduction  to  real  pen- 
drawing.  Some  American  weaknesses  (such  as  the  absurd 
statement  that  "  technique  is  as  great  to-day  as  in  any  former 


time."  Will  Mr.  Pennell  be  so  very  good  as  to  point  our  blind 
eyes  to  the  Rembrandt  s  by  dozens,  the  Lionardos  in  shoals,  who 
encumber  our  exhibitions?)  have  also  to  be  forgiven,  and,  indeed, 
the  letterpress  of  the  book  concerns  us  little.  No  doubt  when 
Mr.  Pennell  pushes  bad  taste  and  absurdity  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"it  is  affectation  for  an  artist  to-day  to  model  his  style  on 
Diirer,"  certain  sharp  sayings  leap  to  the  tongue  or  pen ;  but  they 
may  be  repressed.  Let  us  concern  ourselves,  not  with  Mr. 
Pennell's  criticism,  which  is  generally  execrable,  but  with  his 
examples,  which  are,  despite  their  defects  of  medium,  almost 
always  delightful.  The  "Comparative  Heads,"  with  which  he 
opens,  from  Diirer,  Vandyck,  Rossetti,  Madrazo,  and  others,  are 
well  worth  study.  The  Fortuny  opposite  p.  36  is  infinitely 
profitable  in  the  same  way,  and  so  in  a  somewhat  different 
waj  is  the  first  hors  te.vte  subject  from  Daniel  Vierge.  The  full 
villainy  of  process  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  Montalti  on  p.  47,  though  the  Fabres  following  makes 
some  amends.  Far  above  either  of  these  is  the  architectural 
study,  softened  by  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  from  Martin 
Rico.  On  another  plate  close  by,  the  head  from  A.  Casanova 
y  Estorach,  one  might  write  a  small  volume.  It  is  extremely 
clever,  but  it  is  emphatically  quack  work  ;  the  slashes  and  cross- 
hatchings  giving  the  impression  that  the  iirtist  thought  by  these 
means  to  produce  in  black  and  white  something  like  a  portrait  of 
the  Brescian  school  in  colour.  Very  different  is  the  head  from 
Menzel,  whicli  occurs  a  little  later.  But  nothing  that  we  meet 
after  it  for  some  time  pleases  us  half  so  well  as  a  "  Cup  and 
Cover,"  by  A.  Stucki,  though  as  a  book  illustration  the  girl  by 
Waldemar  Frederick,  opposite  p.  86,  is  good.  M.  Lhermitte 
needs  little  praise  to  those  who  know  his  work ;  and  M.  Detaille 
is  too  well  known  to  make  either  praise  or  blame  necessary.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  "  Mars,"  of  M.  L.  Leloir,  and  others ;  but 
Mr.  Pennell  is  probably  alone  in  having  heard  M.  A.  Lancon, 
excellent  draughtsman  of  beasts  though  he  be,  called  the  "  Cat- 
Raphael."  Of  our  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Madox 
Brown,  and  the  President  lead  off ;  but  the  pen-drawing  quality 
of  the  work  of  neither  is  so  noteworthy  as  is  that  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Wirgman.  Several  of  our  friend  Mr.  Punch's  men  follow,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Caldecott,  and  then  a  multitude  of 
juniors,  after  whom  we  pass  to  America;  and  a  very  large,  and 
naturally  large,  share  of  attention  America  has.  Altogether  the 
book  is  delightful  to  turn  over  ;  less  delightful,  except  to  the 
satirist,  to  read. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Jessop's  very  popular  Jackdaw  of  Rheims 
is  accompanied  by  a  companion  Ingoldsbian  volume,  Netley  Abbey 
(London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  as 
popular  as  its  forerunner. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  send  us  a  handsome  volume, 
Twenty-Jive  Drawings  of  some  Places  of  Note  in  Evgland,  by 
Birket  Foster,  with  short  descriptions  by  the  artist.  "  The  twenty- 
five  places"  include  Bamborough  (a  graceful  and  effective  draw- 
ing, but  a  little  delusive  as  representing  the  original) ;  Bolton 
Abbey  (very  well  sketched,  but,  like  Bamborough,  somewhat 
"  thrown  up  ") ;  a  view  of  King's  Parade,  Cambridge,  in  which 
the  gingerbread  screen  obscures  the  mighty  chapel ;  a  much  better 
one  of  Canterbury  from  St.  Martin's  Hill ;  a  very  good  plate  of 
the  Chester  "  Rows,"  taken  from  within  ;  a  rather  prettified  Eton  ; 
Hampton  Court  (brought  nearer  the  river  than  it  actually  is — 
this  seems  a  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Foster's)  ;  Knaresborough,  Lam- 
beth ("  translated  "  a  little)  ;  the  High  at  Oxford,  conventionally 
but  well  grouped  at  the  usual,  and  almost  the  only  possible,  point 
between  Queen's  and  University  ;  the  Tower  (again  conventional- 
ized a  little) ;  Winchester,  from  a  point  which  does  not  permit  of 
giving  the  great  characteristic  of  the  cathedral — its  enormous 
length ;  Windsor  (very  good  of  its  kind),  and  a  few  others.  All 
are  interesting  locally  ;  all  are  elegant  pictures ;  and,  if  art  has 
sometimes  done  an  unnecessary  utmost  with  them,  that  is  not  a 
very  bad  fault. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Iluish  has  edited  (London :  Virtue  &  Co.)  a  new 
issue  of  Turner's  Seine  and  Loire,  about  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  anything  new  critically,  but  which  the  editor 
has  managed  to  introduce  and  annotate  very  successfully.  We 
have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  volume,  that  by  some  mal- 
adroitness  the  tissue-paper  guards  stick  to  the  plates  and  refuse 
to  come  away  without  tearing.  Of  the  plates  themselves,  as  wo 
have  said,  there  is  little  new  to  say.  They  are  not  exactly  faith- 
ful ;  they  set  an  example  of  idealizing  localities  which  in  hands 
not  of  genius  has  been  only  too  much  followed  ;  but  the  charm  of 
them  is  quite  unique.  To  see  such  a  plate  as  the  well-known 
"  Amboise  "  is  never  to  forget  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  Amboise,  but 
it  is  something  better. 

On  Active  Service,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd,  late  of  the  24th  regi- 
ment (London :  Chapman  &  Hall),  is  a  rather  slight,  but  tho- 
roughly unpretentious,  and  not  by  any  means  unamusing,  record 
of  military  scenes  in  chromolithography.  The  difficulties  of 
stowing  away  under  regulation  weight  the  furniture  of  a  too 
luxurious  barrack- room ;  the  morning  coffee  on  board  ship;  sig- 
nalling interrupted  by  turbaned  black  persons  with  tulwars ;  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  certain  British  gunners  who,  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, practised  (luckily  very  wide)  with  seven-pound 
shells  at  a  harmless  group  of  Kaffir  maidens  ;  the  painful  effect 
of  a  night  alarm  on  a  perhaps  not  equally  harmless  bottle  of 
"  square-face  "  ;  more  than  one  death  in  the  desert ;  a  heroic  cook 
not  merely  defending  the  sacred  marmite,  but  resting  his  rifle  on 
it ;  the  drawbacks  of  sleeping  bags  when  the  enemy  comes  up 
suddenly,  and  the  very  literal  manner  in  which  a  camelman  may 
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find  himself  "  up  a  tree,"  are  only  a  few  of  a  collection  of  cheerful 
and  by  no  means  ill-drawn  pieces. 

Flmvers  of  Paradise  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  what,  we 
suppose,  most  people  would  call  a  pretty  book,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  the  aim  is  better  than  the  execution.  The  "  music,  verse, 
design,  and  illustration"  are  all  by  Reginald  Hallward.  Of  the 
music  of  Reginald  Hallward  we  say  nothing  ;  but  in  the  verse  of 
Reginald  Hallward  the  great  genius  of  Reginald  Hallward  has, 
we  fear,  deserted  him.    Here  is  a  specimen : — 

Children  ye  have  but  to  take  it, 

That  fair  robe  of  orient  hue  ; 
Stretch  thy  little  haud  toward  it — 

God  has  given  all  things  to  you. 

This  is  a  verse  which  might  make  Blake  depict  Mr.  Hallward 
in  the  grasp  of  a  particularly  lurid  worm  somewhere  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  while  the  milder  genius  of  Watts  veiled  a  but 
half-protesting  brow.  This  same  poem  is  illustrated  with  an 
angel  of  such  surpassing  hideousness  and  vulgarity,  that  we  fear 
no  one  of  the  angelic  fraternity  will  care  to  fly  down  and  take 
Mr.  Hallward  out  of  the  worm's  grasp.  The  design  and  illustra- 
tion generally  suggest  a  hopelessly  corrupt  following  of  Japanese 
models,  seen  through  a  wavy  mist  of  Mr.  Crane,  Miss  Greenaway, 
and  Miss  Greenaway's  French  imitators.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
long  indeed  since  we  had  the  honour  of  seeing  anything,  on  the 
whole,  worse. 

A  cheap  reproduction  of  Randolph  Caldecott's  Sketches,  edited 
by  Henry  Blackburn  (London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  will  be 
welcome,  and  deservedly  welcome,  to  many.  They  are  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  and  they  come  from  all  sorts  of  places.  "  Young 
Lochinvar,"  "  The  Irish  Landlord,"  and  "  Toy  Country  "  are  not 
more  agreeable  in  one  way  than  the  "  Morning  Walk  "  (of  storks), 
the Law-Court  sketches,  and  "Somebody's Coming  "  are  in  anot  her  ; 
or  than  that  inspiration  of  an  elder  day,  the  "  Ladies'  Battle,"  with 
its  sequel,  in  a  third ;  or  the  "  Passing  Glimpse  of  a  Gentleman 
whom  I  took  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "  in  a  fourth. 
In  fact,  these  scrappy  things  are  often  much  more  amusing  than 
the  artist's  better-known  work  when  he  became  fashionable. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

THE  present  Exhibition  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  is  an 
interesting  one,  although  many  of  its  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers are  absentees  this  winter.  But  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  who  has 
been  lately  recalled  to  the  bosom  of  the  Society,  bravely  supports 
it  with  his  fourteen  lovely  drawings  and  studies ;  while  of  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin's  numerous  contributions,  one  at  least,  the 
"Eton"  (48),  will  be  welcomed  by  his  many  admirers.  The 
three  water-pieces  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  though  there  is  little  to 
be  said  about  them,  are  delightful.  The  ladies  are  well  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Allingham  and  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  who  between 
them  exhibit  no  less  than  twenty  drawings ;  Mrs.  Allingham, 
deserting  her  usual  bowery  gardens  for  strips  of  English  coast, 
while  Miss  Montalba  remains  faithful  to  her  early  love,  Venice, 
whose  fascinating  facades  she  delights  to  portray  under  their  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  sunshine  and  shower. 

By  Mr.  Burne  Jones  are  two  life-size  drawings  (217,  223)  in 
pencil,  of  the  head  of  a  young  girl,  of  which  the  one  in  profile  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  perfect  of  the  two  in  its  firm,  graceful  outlines 
and  good  modelling.  Two  drawings  in  long,  narrow  frames — 
"  Allegorical  Statues  in  the  Wall  of  the  Garden  of  Idleness " 
(218,  224),  the  subject  taken  from  Chaucer's  Romance  of  the 
Rose — represent  the  facade  of  a  building  along  whose  front  are 
ten  niches,  in  each  of  which  stands  a  greyish  bronze  statue  of  an 
evil  quality.  Hate,  Envy,  Jealousy,  and  the  rest  of  that  un 
pleasant  set  are  there,  all  huddled  up  and  distorted  by  their 
wick' d  passions.  An  Early  Italian  gentleman,  enveloped  in  a 
long  greenish  cloak,  strolls  by,  and  turns  uneasily  on  his  heel  as 
he  gazes  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  strange  hosts.  Between 
each  niche  is  inserted  a  large  slab  of  marble  of  a  ruddy-fawn  or 
green-grey  tint,  and  near  these  linger  several  gentle  spotted  ante- 
lopes, from  whose  refined  faces  gaze  out  their  innocent  eyes  ;  their 
spotted  tan  hides  form  a  pleasant  scheme  of  colour  with  the  tones 
of  the  marbles.  Along  the  top  of  the  wall  are  nestled  little  white 
marble  amorini.  Of  the  studies  in  silver-point  of  figures  and 
drapery,  216  and  219  are  very  beautiful.  In  the  one  a  slim  form 
bends  on  one  knee,  and  holds  one  raised  arm  folded  across  her 
head,  the  drapery  clinging  closely  to  the  figure  in  small  folds ; 
while  in  the  other  the  position  is  a  more  recumbent  one,  and  the 
drapery  is  treated  more  broadly  and  simply.  In  the  "  Design  in 
Gold  and  Black"  (215)  the  composition  needs  concentration;  it 
looks  flat ;  the  attendant  figures  around  the  main  figure  appear 
too  monotonously  posed.  Of  "Two  Studies  of  Figures  for 
Picture  "  in  one  frame  (227),  the  one  of  a  sleeping  girl  reclining 
against  a  high-backed  bench  is  full  of  graceful  beauty,  and  is  an 
example  of  fine  draughtsmanship. 

In  contrast  to  the  refinement  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  may  be 
observed  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "Two  Sketches  for  a  Picture — The 
Roll  of  Fate"  (256),  where  the  figures  look  somewhat  heavy  and 
voluptuous,  while  his  "Beauty  sat  Bathing"  (259)  is  neither 
striking  nor  interesting  in  any  way.  But  of  Mr.  Crane's  several 
effective  drawings  in  white  line  upon  a  brown  surface  the  best 
is  "  Sketch  for  a  figure  of  Diana"  (255),  the  goddess  holding  a 
couple  of  slim  hounds  in  leash,  forming  a  very  pretty  group,  but 


one  which  is  too  obviously  copied  from  Mr.  Thornycroft's  famous 
statue.  Several  spirited  studies  of  animals  by  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Tayler,  of  high-mettled  horses,  of  shaggy  Highland 
cattle — in  their  natural  state,  not  groomed  to  sleekness,  as  so 
much  of  the  modern  Scotch  scenery  is — are  excellent ;  while  the 
drawings  of  dogs  give  most  happily  their  various  expressions  and 
characters.  Of  Mr.  Marks's  several  birds,  his  white  "  Sulphur- 
crested  Cockatoo "  (297)  strikes  us  as  being  the  best ;  he  looks 
like  a  white-whiskered,  Roman-nosed  old  general,  of  the  pleasant 
garrulous  description  that  we  have  all  known ;  in  fact,  he  is 
quite  a  bird  of  the  old  school ! 

By  Mr.  Glindoni  are  three  figures  drawn  neatly  and  coloured 
gaily,  "  The  War  Chart  "  (22),  a  man  in  a  red  coat  studying  a 
map  spread  out  on  the  top  of  a  drum  ;  "  The  Pedlar  "  (46),  with 
a  red  nose,  bearing  before  him  his  diversified  wares,  displayed 
on  his  open  pack ;  and  "  Say  I'm  not  at  Home  "  (266),  a  gaily- 
dressed  elderly  bachelor,  toasting  his  knees  before  a  fire,  with  a 
table  drawn  up  close  to  it,  on  which  is  spread  an  elegant 
repast ;  these  are,  all  of  them,  cleverly  handled.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Watson's  pretty  "Robinson  Crusoe"  (196),  clad  in  a  sky-blue 
shirt,  holding  a  red  pipe,  and  chatting  intimately — almost 
jocosely — to  a  green  parrot,  is  a  typical  boyhood's  hero.  "  The 
Poisoned  Cup"  (189)  is  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Watson's  old  reputa- 
tion. The  figure  of  the  cup-bearer,  clad  in  green  and  white — his 
face  as  white  as  his  doublet — standing  at  an  open  cupboard, 
while  he  pours  the  poison  from  a  phial  into  the  crystal  cup  of 
ruby-coloured  wine,  makes  an  effective  piece  of  colour,  seen  as 
it  is  against  the  full-toned  gold  wall  at  his  back. 

In  landscapes,  Mr.  Pilsbury  has  some  charming  country  scenes, 
of  which  "  Somersetshire  Cottages  "  (1 19)  is  a  delightful  specimen 
of  an  unspoilt  English  village ;  it  shows  a  street  with  houses 
close  against  the  road,  and  crowds  of  hardy  flowers,  chiefly  nas- 
turtiums, bursting  through  the  irregular  wooden  palings  of  the 
tiny  gardens.  Mr.  David  Murray  has  several  of  his  numerous 
tribe  of  sketches  of  hill-sides.  In  "  Over  the  Moor,  amang  the 
Heather"  (173),  the  hill-tops  and  trees  seen  against  the  sky  are 
neatly  suggested  ;  but  some  pleasanter  way  of  obtaining  a  fore- 
ground could  surely  be  secured  than  by  scratches  with  the  eraser, 
which  has  been  here  very  freely  and  heavily  applied. 

Mr.  North's  "  Cherry  Trees  in  Autumn"  (182)  shows  a  clear- 
ing in  an  undulating  wooded  country,  grey  hills  lying  low  beyond, 
with  a  straggling  group  of  crimson-leaved  wild  cherry-trees  in 
front,  of  that  wonderful  red  that  these  trees  assume  after  a  sharp 
frost ;  a  tiny  kingfisher  sits  pensively  on  a  twig  near  the  ground 
in  front,  regarding  with  sidelong  glance  a  small  pool  of  water. 
Mr.  North  has  been  very  successful  in  this  drawing.  Of  Miss 
Clara  Montalba's  many  drawings,  "  The  Facade  of  San  Giorgio  " 
(197)  does  not  seem  to  agree  well  with  its  inky-skied  back- 
ground ;  but  her  group  of  "  Fishing  Boats  "  (290) — some  golden- 
sailed,  and  others  with  cream-white  sails,  yellow-tipped — rest- 
ing almost  motionless  in  mid-water,  forms  a  charming  patch  of 
colour.  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Marshall  also  has  a  good  study  of 
beached  boats,  with  their  sails  drying,  in  his  "St.  Ives "(167). 


MR.  WINDOM'S  SILVER  PLAN. 

THE  chief  interest  felt  in  the  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Congress  centred  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  expected 
to  deal  with  the  Silver  question.  The  Bland  Act  was  passed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  silver,  but  it  has 
utterly  failed,  and  the  price  of  the  metal  has  gone  on  falling  year 
after  year.  In  the  present  Congress  the  Silver  party  is  strong,  and 
it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  leaders  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Bland  Act.  The  more 
extreme  are  in  favour  of  free  coinage— that  is,  opening  the  Mints 
for  the  coinage  of  any  quantity  of  the  metal  sent  in  by  any  person 
whatsoever.  The  more  moderate  would  be  satisfied  to  leave  the 
coinage  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  provided  the  amount 
minted  was  increased.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  Silver  party, 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Windom  intended  to  recommend  a 
measure  of  his  own.  Various  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
measure  were  afloat,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  kept  bis  secret  well,  for  hia  proposals  differ  from 
everything  that  had  been  foreshadowed.  He  explicitly  condemns 
the  several  plans  of  the  Silver  party,  and  very  clearly  points  out 
the  mischief  that  would  follow  if  any  of  them  were  adopted.  In 
their  place  he  propounds  a  scheme  of  his  own.  Briefly  stated,  it 
amounts  to  this — to  repeal  the  Bland  Act  altogether,  and  stop  once 
for  all  the  coinage  of  silver ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  the 
Mints  of  the  United  States  for  the  free  deposit  of  silver  bullion  in 
unlimited  quantity,  and  to  foreigners  and  natives  alike.  He 
recommends  that  notes  be  issued  on  the  security  of  these  deposits 
equal  in  amount  to  the  actual  market  value  of  the  silver  at  the 
date  of  deposit,  the  notes  to  be  redeemable  in  silver  bullion  at  the 
market  value  of  the  day  on  which  redemption  takes  place.  But 
if  the  Government  so  chooses  it  is  to  have  the  option  to  redeem  the 
notes  in  gold,  or  if  the  note-holder  wishes  lie  is  to  have  the  option 
to  be  repaid  in  silver  dollars.  Further,  the  notes  are  to  he  re- 
ceivable for  all  taxes,  and  to  count  as  part  of  the  reserves  of  the 
National  Banks.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  be  legal  tender. 
The  effect  of  the  scheme,  if  it  be  approved,  may  be  thus  stated. 
Suppose  an  owner  of  silver  were  to  deposit  in  the  Mint  100  ozs. 
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of  the  inetal,  and  at  the  time  of  deposit  the  market  price  were  to 
be  a  dollar  per  oz.,  he  would  receive  100  dollars  as  payment  for 
the  deposit.  If  the  price  were  to  rise,  so  that  100  dollars  would 
purohase  in  the  market  only  90  ozs.  of  silver,  then,  if  the  holder 
of  the  notes  wished  to  withdraw  the  bullion,  he  would  receive  only 
90  ozs.  instead  of  the  100  which  he  had  deposited;  but  the  90  ozs. 
would  still  be  worth  the  100  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
price  of  silver  were  to  fall,  so  that  100  dollars  would  purchase 
1 10  ozs.  of  bullion,  the  note-holder  on  presenting1  his  notes  for  re- 
demption would  receive  1 10  ozs.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the 
scheme  the  United  States  Government  would  take  the  risk  of  loss 
or  gain  ;  in  other  words,  it  would  become  a  great  speculator  in 
silver.  Mr.  Windom  sees  very  clearly  that  the  mine-owners  of  the 
world  would  have  a  strong  temptation  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price,  and  to  guard  against  this  he  asks  for  a  dis- 
cretion temporarily  to  suspend  deposits  when  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  combination  is  formed  against  him.  It  is  always 
rash  to  predict  what  a  legislative  assembly  will  do,  especially 
when  it  sits  3,000  miles  away,  and  is  elected  by  constituencies 
scattered  over  an  area  a9  large  as  all  Europe.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  power  such  as  this  will  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Windom  is  a  man  of  character, 
who  has  done  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he  would 
abuse  the  power  if  it  were  vested  in  him ;  but  who  can  say  as 
much  respecting  his  successors?  A  corrupt  man  might,  by  sud- 
denly suspending  deposits,  not  merely  alarm  all  silver  holders  and 
C  mse  a  fall  in  the  metal,  but  might  throw  the  money  market  of 
the  I  nited  States  into  confusion,  for  the  issue  of  silver  notes 
would  be  suspended  whenever  deposits  were  stopped ;  thus  he 
would  cause  a  fall  in  all  prices.  And  by  as  suddenly  resuming 
deposits  he  might  cause  a  rise.  Even  if  the  Secretary  were  him- 
self uncorrupt,  he  might  be  deceived  by  less  scrupulous  persons, 
or  he  might  be  wanting  in  judgment  and  might  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  if  he  were  personally  dishonest.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
the  Silver  party  may  accept  the  proposals,  and  may  attempt  to 
hedge  round  the  discretion  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  by 
precautions  that  in  their  opinion  would  prevent  it  from  being 
abused. 

If  they  do,  and  if  the  measure  is  worked  as  they  would  wish, 
it  clearly  must  raise  the  price  of  silver  very  considerably.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  United  States  Treasury  will  issue  notes  on  the 
deposits  of  silver  according  to  the  market  price  of  the  day.  What 
the  Treasury  will  give,  therefore,  will  really  be  determined  by  the 
price  in  London.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  Act  is  passed,  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  mine-owners  to  restrict  the  supplies 
of  the  metal  in  London,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  forcing  up  the 
price,  and  to  deposit  in  the  American  mints  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  output.  Mr.  Windom  argues  that  the  mine-owners  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  may  do  this,  but  that  it  is  unlikely 
other  producers  will,  because  they  would  get  no  more  in  Wash- 
ington than  they  would  get  in  London,  and  they  would  be  at  the 
extra  expense  of  sending  the  bullion  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fails  to  see  that  this  small  extra  expense 
would  be  more  than  recouped  if  the  price  were  raised  in  London, 
for  then  all  fresh  deposits  would  be  paid  for  at  an  enhanced  rate 
As,  however,  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  scheme  that,  however 
speculation  may  drive  up  the  price,  the  Mints  are  never  to  pay 
for  the  deposits  more  than  one  dollar  for  412^  grains  of  standard 
-silver,  which  is  the  amount  now  contained  in  the  legal  tender 
silver  dollar,  the  price  could  never  rise  above  the  equivalent  of 
one  ounce  of  gold  for  sixteen  ounces  of  silver.  But  assuming 
that  other  nations  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
sell  their  silver,  and  that  the  production  was  not  greatly  increased, 
the  price  might  reach  that  height.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
thinks  that  other  nations  would  not  sell  their  silver,  since  the  only 
countries  which  hold  very  large  amounts  of  it  are  those  which 
form  the  Latin  L  nion,  and  they  require  the  silver  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  notes.  lie  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proposal  if  adopted 
would  be  likely  to  induce  European  nations  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Government  in  rehabilitating  silver.  Even  if  this  be 
so,  it  seems  evident  that  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
must  very  greatly  stimulate  production.  We  all  know  that  the 
operations  of  the  Copper  Syndicate  in  Paris  did  last  year  very 
greatly  increase  the  output  of  copper,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  same  result  would  follow  from  action  on  the  part  of 
tha  United  States  Government,  which  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Paris  Copper  Syndicate.  The  low  price  of  silver  has  compelled  the 
closing  of  many  mines.  A  much  higher  price  would  enable  these 
to  be  reopened,  and  would  atlbrd  an  inducement  to  the  owners  of 
the  richer  mines  to  increase  their  output.  The  probability,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  first  result  of  the  measure,  supposing  it  to  be 
•adopted,  would  be  a  sharp  rise  in  silver;  the  second,  a  great 
increase  in  the  production;  and  the  third,  unless  a  general  inter- 
national agreement  was  made,  a  fall  in  the  price.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  the  measure  would  lead  to  very  wild  speculation.  Mr. 
\\  indom  endeavours  to  prevent  this  by  reserving  power  to  the 
American  (Government  to  redeem  the  silver  notes  in  gold.  When 
silver  had  temporarily  fallen  but  was  likely  to  advance  speculators 
would  have  a  motive  for  withdrawing  the  bullion  from  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  wait  for  the  rise.  In  the  same  way,  when  a 
fall  seemed  probable  they  would  have  an  inducement  to  deposit 
largely  in  order  to  wait  for  the  fall,  and  then  present  their  notes 
for  redemption  and  receive  an  increased  quantity  of  bullion. 
These  manoeuvres,  he  contends,  could  be  prevented  if  the  Secre- 
tary were  judiciously  to  exercise  his  discretion  to  redeem  the 
notes  in  gold.   We  have,  however,  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy 


of  precautions  such  as  these.  When  all  the  speculators  of  the 
world  are  banded  together  against  a  single  department  of  a 
single  Government,  the  chances  are  great  that  they  will  succeed. 
Even  without  going  outside  the  United  States,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  Mr.  Jay  Gould  alone  would  prove  too  much  for 
Mr.  Windom  and  his  subordinates.  So  clearly  are  all  these 
objections  recognized  in  this  country,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
City  is  that  Congress  will  never  accept  the  recommendations. 
And  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 
V\  e  do  not  see  the  reasons  for  the  fall,  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  scheme  proves  that  he  believes  the  Silver  party 
to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  some  measure  for  increasing  the 
purchases  of  the  metal  by  the  American  Government.  But 
the  market  here  is  impressed  by  Mr.  Windom's  condemnation  of 
the  various  plans  put  forward  by  the  Silver  party,  and  fears, 
therefore,  that  any  Bill  forced  through  Congress  by  that  party,  if 
different  from  Mr.  Windom's  recommendations,  may  be  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  scheme  which  more  imme- 
diately affect  the  United  States.  We  have  pointed  out  above 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  mine-owners  would  have  a  strong 
inducement  to  withhold  supplies  from  the  London  market,  and  to 
deposit  in  the  Mints  of  the  United  States  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  annual  output.  Must  not  a  time  come,  therefore,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  physical  difficulty  to  provide  storage  for 
the  immense  accumulation  of  bullion  ?  Mr.  Windom  frankly  states 
that  he  and  his  predecessors  have  done  their  utmost  to  get  silver 
dollars  into  circulation,  that  they  have  failed,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mischievous  to  coin  any  more. 
The  accumulation,  therefore,  cannot  be  materially  lessened,  and 
every  year  that  passes  it  will  become  more  and  more  troublesome 
to  deal  with.  That  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  another 
difficulty.  However  rapidly  the  United  States  may  grow  in 
wealth  and  population,  a  time  must  come  when  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  increase  the  issue  of  silver  notes.  No  doubt  the  re- 
demption of  debt  will  decrease  the  banknote  circulation,  and 
for  a  while,  therefore,  will  make  room  for  silver  notes.  When 
the  banknotes  are  all  withdrawn,  the  Government  may,  if  it 
pleases,  redeem  the  greenbacks,  and  thus  make  room  for  further 
issues  of  silver  notes  to  the  amount  of  70  millions  sterling.  But 
when  the  greenbacks  as  well  as  the  banknotes  are  all  withdrawn, 
how  is  provision  to  be  made  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  note 
circulation  ?  It  seems  clear,  at  some  time  or  other,  gold  must  be 
driven  altogether  out  of  the  country.  If  the  American  people 
were  deliberately  to  make  up  their  minds  that  a  silver  standard 
is  as  good  as  gold,  and  were,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  former, 
they  might  suffer  no  great  harm ;  but  they  have  not  so  made 
up  their  minds.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  hold  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  as  well  as  of  silver ;  yet  this  scheme, 
if  adopted,  would  lead  necessarily  to  such  an  issue  of  silver 
notes  as  in  the  long  run  must  drive  gold  out  of  the  country. 
When  that  comes  to  be  recognized,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  money  market  will  be  thrown  into  alarm,  that  people 
will  begin  to  hoard  gold,  and  that  then  it  will  rise  to  a  premium. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
contracted  with  its  creditors  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal 
of  its  debt  in  gold.  If  the  holders  of  United  States  bonds  begin 
to  fear  that  gold  may  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Government  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its  contracts, 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  will  seriously  suffer.  It  may  be 
replied  that  the  debt  will  be  all  redeemed  before  the  danger 
becomes  serious.  Even  if  that  be  the  case,  there  remains  the 
vast  mass  of  industrial  securities  of  all  kinds  which  are 
payable  in  currency.  While  specie  payments  were  suspended 
in  the  United  States  it  will  be  recollected  that  railway 
and  other  industrial  Companies  issued  bonds  of  very  large 
amounts,  payable  in  currency — that  is  to  say,  in  paper.  Since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  the  interest  and  principal  have 
both  been  paid  in  gold,  and  consequently  there  is  now  in  public 
opinion  no  difference  between  the  gold  bonds  and  the  currency 
bonds.  But,  if  Mr.  Windom's  scheme  were  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  currency  bonds  might  be  paid,  principal  and  inte- 
rest, in  silver ;  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 
market  for  American  railroad  securities  ?  Ingenious,  then,  as 
the  scheme  undoubtedly  is,  and  carefully  as  it  evidently  has  been 
studied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  has  not  been  tho- 
roughly thought  out.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  vicious  as  the 
plans  of  the  Silver  party,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  can  ever  pass  through  Congress. 


THE  LONDON  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

THE  time  is  past  for  stigmatizing  what  calls  itself  the 
Impressionist  School  as  one  founded  wholly  on  principles 
of  the  negation  of  art.  The  French  group  which  formed  itself 
around  Manet,  and  which  taught  so  much  to  Bastien-Lepage, 
Duez,  Dagnan-IJouveret,  and  others  who  never  belonged  to  it, 
has  now  enlarged  and  become  a  power  in  art-life.  We  may  de- 
plore the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  welcomed,  but  the  degree 
of  its  success  cannot  be  doubted;  and,  now  that  the  thing  has 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  that  we  have  a  Society  of  London  Im- 
pressionists of  our  own,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  puff  them  away,  but 
seriously  to  consider  their  claims.    The  first  exhibition  of  the 
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London  Impressionists,  who  are  ten  in  number,  is  now  open  in 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  and  fills  the  same  room 
which  was  so  lately  adorned  by  the  works  of  their  Parisian  col- 
league, M.  Monet. 

Of  these  ten  gentlemen,  two  are  not,  in  the  accepted  sense, 
Impressionists  at  all.  Mr.  Francis  E.  Jones  contributes  twelve 
examples  which  are  simply  water-colour  sketches  of  scenery, 
wasted  in  very  rapidly  and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  often  very  skil- 
fully. His  sunny  simple  drawing  called  "  Uddimore  "  (i  i),  and 
his  "  Westfield  "  (14),  bathed  in  the  pensive  air  of  summer  even- 
ing, would  take  their  place  in  any  collect  ion  of  landscape  sketches ; 
but  why  they  should  be  called  Impressionist  we  cannot  con- 
jecture. Mr.  Frederick  Brown's  pictures  come  under  the  same 
category.  They  are  vigorous  sketches,  and  one  of  them, 
"  Walberswick  Church  "  (46),  seen  looming  across  the  moor  on  a 
hazy  afternoon,  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  admirable  in  tone 
and  well  drawn.  But  it  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Manet  or  the  Monet  trick. 

The  rest  certainly  unite  in  trying  to  render  out-of-door  effects 
in  the  manner  first  introduced  by  the  former  of  the  French 
painters  just  mentioned.  Manet  was  a  painter  wholly  devoid  of 
the  colour-sense,  possessing  an  eye  singularly  little  tamed  by 
accepted  convention,  and  lacking  perseverance  in  execution.  He 
succeeded  in  painting  a  scene  with  striking  effect  up  to  a  certain 
still  elementary  point,  and  could  carry  it  no  further.  He  deter- 
mined at  last  to  found  a  school  whose  principle  should  be  to  stop 
at  that  elementary  point,  and  he  found  plenty  of  imitators.  That 
Manet  was  superior  to  his  school,  and  that  he  was  progressing  in 
knowledge  and  skill  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  no  one 
who  saw  his  "  Bar  des  Folies-Bergeres"at  the  Salon  of  1882  could 
doubt.  The  influence  of  this  work  is  strong  still ;  it  is  particu- 
larly strong  on  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  who  makes  music-halls  his 
speciality.  His  "P.  S.  Wings  in  an  O.P.  Mirror  "(69)  is,  no 
doubt,  a  clever  transcript  of  something  Mr.  Sickert  has  seen  ;  but 
it  is  blurred,  incoherent,  unintelligible.  "  Little  Dot  Hether- 
ington  at  the  Bedford "  (65)  is  still  more  ambitious,  with  its 
blaze  of  light  concentrated  on  the  youthful  performer.  But  it  is 
the  inherent  fault  of  all  these  compositions  that  they  are  dull 
and  abstruse  versions  of  what  is  nothing  if  not  perfectly  clear  and 
brilliant.  Mr.  Bernhard  Sickert's  six  sticky  oil-paintings  are  in 
the  same  manner,  but  much  more  amateurish. 

A  real  gift  has  not  been  denied  to  Mr.  Sidney  Starr,  though 
he  has  trained  it  strangely.  "The  City  Atlas"  (6),  which  shows 
the  back  of  a  large  girl  in  a  purple  dress,  with  the  sunset  down 
Oxford  Street  beyond  her,  is  clever,  and  would  be  positively  pleas- 
ing if  the  colour  were  not  so  distressing.  There  is  skill  and  a 
smart  ett'ect  in  "  The  Shop  Girl "  (4),  and  in  "  The  Marble  Arch  " 
(1),  in  spite  of  the  crude  greens  of  the  foliage  in  the  latter.  Mr. 
Starr's  most  pleasing  work  here  is  "  Still  Life  "  (9),  a  silver  tea- 
service  set  out  under  trees.  Mr.  George  Thomson  paints  in  oils 
with  a  very  clumsy  touch,  but  he  has  evidently  studied  Monet  to 
some  purpose,  and  where  no  delicacy  is  required  he  sometimes 
produces  a  cumulative  effect  which  is  rather  fine.  No  one  who 
admits  the  possibility  of  such  ai't  as  this  being  accepted  at  all 
should  deny  power  and  a  certain  gorgeousness,  too,  "  In  Kew 
Gardens  "  (22),  where  the  contrast  between  the  massed  beds  of 
scarlet  geraniums  and  the  pale  paths  and  deep  background  of 
foliage  is  extremely  bold  and  rather  happy. 

Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer  is  the  most  extravagant  of  all.  His  land- 
scapes, especially  38  and  40,  are  simply  and  crudely  horrid.  But 
he  has  a  certain  happy  knack  of  rendering  the  effect  of  an 
open  sea-beach,  and  his  radiantly  amethystine  "  Tidal  Pool "  (39), 
if  you  stand  far  enough  back  from  it,  is  almost  beautiful.  Mr. 
Paul  F.  Maitland  deserves  our  thanks  for,  at  least,  eschewing  the 
hideous  lilacs  and  purples  that  most  of  his  colleagues  are 
enamoured  of.  He  leans  rather  to  Mr.  Whistler's  method  than 
to  that  of  Manet  and  Monet.  His  studies  of  London  streets  are 
pale  and  delicate,  in  tones  of  buff  and  pearl-grey ;  the  best  ex- 
amples are  "  The  Gardens,  Chelsea  Embankment  "  (47),  and 
"  Milman's  Row,  Chelsea"  (51).  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel  also 
affects  the  Chelsea  neighbourhood.  He  is  more  ambitious  than 
Mr.  Maitland  and  has  less  taste.  His  "  Opalescent  Evening, 
Chelsea"  (55),  is  a  huge  expanse  of  unpleasant  violet-blue,  which 
has  nothing  "opalescent"  about  it,  and  suggests  neither 
"  evening "  nor  "  Chelsea."  It  is  curious  that  some  of  these 
grotesque  painters  have  more  skill  in  the  figure  than  they  are 
willing  to  show,  as  a  beautiful  silver  point  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
"  Pretty  Rose  Pettigrew  "  (35)  by  Mr.  Steer,  and  the  portrait  (58) 
by  Mr.  Roussel  accidentally  prove.  Mr.  Francis  Bate,  finally, 
paints  very  rough  landscapes  in  ugly  colour;  "  Christchurch, 
Hants  "  (60),  is  the  least  offensive  of  them. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

IN  "  St.  John's  Eve,"  a  short  Cantata  produced  at  the  last 
Crystal  Palace  Concert,  Mr.  Cowen  has  advisedly  returned  to 
the  style  of  music  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Scandinavian  Symphony,  none  of  his  more 
ambitious  works  have  given  any  signs  that  his  talent  can  produce 
music  of  lasting  value  in  the  highest  realms  of  his  art,  whereas 
his  smaller  compositions  show  that  as  a  writer  of  graceful  trifles 
he  has  few  equals.  It  is  with  these  latter,  rather  than  with  his 
"  Ruth "  and  "  St.  Ursula,"  that  "  St.  John's  Eve "  must  be 


classified ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  altogether  a  success,  the  reason 
is  that  its  composer  is  not  always  satisfied  with  confining  himself 
to  the  style  in  which  he  excels,  but  too  often  courts  failure  by 
attempting  to  do  what  is,  with  the  means  at  his  command, 
an  impossibility.     The  libretto  of  "  St.  John's  Eve "   is  from 
the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  but  it  will  not  rank 
with  his  happiest  efforts.    The  story  it  unfolds  is  of  the  simplest. 
Nancy,  a  "  Village  Maiden,"  is  beloved  by  Robert,  a  "  Young- 
Villager,"  whose  attentions  she  repulses  on  the  advice  of  Margaret, 
an  "  Ancient  Dame  "  ;  she  gathers  a  rose  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
in  order  to  keep  it  until  Christmas  Day,  when,  according  to 
tradition,  it  will  remain  fresh,  and  her  future  husband  will  come 
and  claim  it.    After  the  rose  is  gathered  a  serenade  is  sung  by  an 
anonymous  "  Young  Squire."    Nothing  further  happens  for  six 
months,  but  on  Christmas  Day  Nancy  appears  at  the  young 
Squire's  house  wearing  the  unfaded  rose,  which  is  snatched  from 
her  by  Robert.    She,  however,  refuses  to  marry  him,  and  all  ends 
happily  by  the  young  Squire  informing  the  assembled  villagers 
that  the  rose  Nancy  wears  was  substituted  by  him  for  the  flower 
gathered  on  St.  John's  Eve.    Why  he  should  have  waited  so  long 
before  acknowledging  his  passion  to  Nancy,  and  why  eventually 
he  should  have  adopted  so  needlessly  troublesome  a  stratagem,  does 
not  appear  ;  these  questions  seem,  indeed,  to  occur  to  the  simple 
villagers,  for  with  a  sudden  burst  of  candour  they  exclaim,  "  What 
all  this  means  is  hard  to  tell"  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  criticize 
seriously  a  plot  of  so  very  unpretentious  a  character,  which,  after 
all,  answers  its  purpose  sufficiently  well  in  affording  the  com- 
poser a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  his  pretty  tunes.    It  is  in  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Cowen  is  most  success- 
ful.   The  best  number  is  an  orchestral  interlude  representing 
a  dance  round  the  bonfire  on  Midsummer's  Eve.    In  this  ingenious- 
use  has  been  made  of  two  old  English  melodies ;  the  delicate 
scoring  and  grace  of  the  music  make  the  hearer  wish  that  the 
composer  would  confine  himself  to  writing  ballet  music,  for  in 
this  style  of  composition  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  equal. 
Another  good  number  is  Margaret's  scena,  "  You,  Susan,  when 
the  midnight  bell,"  in  the  first  part ;  the  concluding  love  duet  is 
also  in  the  composer's  best  manner,  and,  delivered  as  it  was  on 
Saturday  by  Miss  Maclntyre  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  produced 
considerable  effect.    The  music  for  Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
some  of  the  weakest  in  the  work ;  for  Mr.  Cowen  has  not  the 
necessary  power  of  dramatic  characterization  which  the  part 
requires.    Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  who  sang  Robert's  music,  was  ob- 
viously suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold,  which  rendered 
his  ungrateful  task  still  more  difficult.  The  choral  singing  through- 
out showed  distinct  signs  of  improvement;  the  Crystal  Palace 
Choir    has  not  been  heard   to   such   advantage   for  a  long 
time.    "  St.  John's  Eve,"  though  it  may  not  add  to  the  com- 
poser's reputation,  will  probably  prove  an  acceptable  work  among 
country  choral  societies,  where  light  and  pleasing  melodies  are  more 
in  request  than  works  of  depth  and  imagination.    The  remainder 
of  Saturday's  concert  consisted  of  an  excellent  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Overture  to  Fidelio,  and  of  a  Ballad  for  Baritone 
Solo,  Male  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ  by  Grieg,  which  was 
announced  as  a  first  performance  in  England,  though  the  work 
was  produced  by  Miss  Holland's  Choir  some  few  years  ago.  Grieg- 
has  hitherto  produced  so  few  choral  works  that  his  setting  of 
Bjurnstjerne  Bjornson's  Land-Kanning  would  awaken  interest 
quite  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  composition.    Fortunately  these 
are  considerable,  and  the  whole  work  ranks  well  among  the  best 
which  the  Norwegian  master  has  given  to  the  world.    The  sub- 
ject of  the  Ballad  is  one  of  the  semi-mythical  adventures  which 
have  gathered  round  the  name  of  Olaf  Trygvason,  the  greatest 
of  the  early  kings  of  Norway.  The  nmsical  setting  is  constructed 
upon  very  simple  lines,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  solemn 
dignity  of  the  subject,  and  the  national  colouring  of  the  themes 
is  never  obtrusively  prominent,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
Grieg's  music.     Land-Kanning  deserves  to  be   often  heard; 
within  its  limited  extent  it  is  an  admirable  work. 

The  programme  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Henschel's  Symphony  Con- 
certs contained  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Notturno  "  by  Mozart, 
which  had  not  previously  been  heard  in  London.  The  work  pre- 
sents some  interesting  peculiarities  owing  to  its  being  written  for 
four  small  orchestras,  each  one  consisting  of  two  violins,  viola,, 
violoncello,  and  two  horns.  Three  of  these  orchestras  are  used 
only  for  elaborate  echo  effects,  in  the  following  manner  : — 'When 
the  first  orchestra  comes  to  the  end  of  a  passage,  at  the  last  bar 
the  second  orchestra  takes  up  either  the  whole  passage,  or  the 
last  four  bars  of  it  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  third  orchestra  takes 
up  the  last  three  bars,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fourth,  which 
repeats  the  last  two  bars.  This  intricate  construction  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  Andante,  Allegretto,  and  Menuetto,  of 
which  the  work  consists  ;  in  the  trio  of  the  last  movement  alone 
the  echoes  are  silent.  Although  the  "  Notturno"  partakes  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  puzzle,  the  music  is  singularly  fresh  and 
bright.  Mozart's  genius  was  so  spontaneous  that  it  could  not  be 
fettered  by  any  trammels,  however  cunningly  devised,  and  this 
work,  the  construction  of  which  would  have  hampered  most 
composers,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  the  music  can  be 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  without  feeling  that  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  carefully  considered  scheme,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  such  compositions.  The  performance, 
unfortunately,  might  have  been  better,  the  horns  in  the 
fourth  orchestra  being  weak  and  poor  in  tone  and  execution. 
The  programme  of  the  same  concert  included  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  the  love  scene  from  Berlioz's  Romeo  and 
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Juliet,  the  Funeral  March  from  "Wagner's  Gotterdiimmerun;/,  and 
the  Walkiironritt  from  the  same  master's  Walkiire.  The  last 
two  selections  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
largest  audience  which  has  yet  attended  these  concerts  this 
season,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  Mr.  Henschel  were  to  re- 
consider the  advisableness  of  beginning  the  performances  at  eight, 
instead  of  at  half-past :  under  the  present  plan  most  of  the 
audience  in  the  stalls  are  kept  waiting  outside  until  the  end  of 
the  first  piece,  and  the  increased  attendance  in  the  cheaper  seats 
does  not  seem  so  large  as  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  the 
early  hour  of  beginning  gives  to  the  patrons  of  the  dearer  places. 

At  last  Monday's  Popular  Concert  the  chief  feature  was  a  very 
fine  performance  of  Brahms's  Sextet  in  G  major,  Op.  36,  by  Mine. 
NVruda,  Messrs.  Ivies.  .Straus,  Gibson,  Howell,  and  Piatti.  The 
work,  though  not  taking  as  the  earlier  Sextet  in  B  flat  (Op.  iS, 
No.  1),  is  a.  very  fine  example  of  the  composer's  chamber  music, 
and,  like  almost  everything  that  proceeds  from  his  pen,  gains 
upon  every  successive  hearing.  At  the  same  concert  Miss  Fanny 
Davies  played  in  her  best  style  five  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana, 
which  were  received  with  such  applause  that  she  was  obliged  to 
play  another  number  of  the  same  series.  Miss  Davies  was  also 
associated  with  Signor  Piatti  in  Veracini's  Allemande,  Largo,  and 
Allegro,  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello ;  and  with  Mine.  Neruda 
in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  (i  major,  Op.  30,  No.  3,  for  violin  and 
pianoforte.  Miss  Liza  Lehmann  was  the  vocalist,  and  revived  a 
charmingly  quaint  song  of  Dr.  Arne's,  "  Polly  Willis,"  written  in 
his  later  and  more  florid  manner ;  besides  singing  M.  Francis 
ThomtS's  graceful  V  Perles  d'Or."  Miss  Lehmann's  performances 
are  always  so  enjoyable  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  praise  them, 
but  upon  this  occasion  she  seemed  to  excel  herself.  Her  singing 
of  Arne's  song,  especially,  was  a  model  of  admirable  vocalization 
and  charm  of  manner.  The  programme-book  of  this  concert 
seemed  to  want  a  little  revision.  In  the  analysis  of  Schumann's 
Krei<leriana,  Sir  George  Grove  figured  as  "  Mr."  Grove,  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann  as  Hoffman,  and  the  article  on  Schumann  in  the 
Dictionary  was  attributed  to  the  editor,  instead  of  its  author, 
Professor  Spitta.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  author  of  the  analysis  would  have  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  name  "  Kreisleriana  "  is  that  given  by  Hoffmann 
to  part  of  the  Fantasiextiicke,  and  does  not  (as  Professor  Spitta 
states)  originate  in  a  "  fantastic  poem  "  by  that  strange  genius. 

Messrs.  Ileinrich  and  Schonberger's  last  Evening  Concert,  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of 
Brahms.  The  pianist  played  the  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  i,twoCapriccios 
from  Op.  76— the  second  of  which  was  encored — and  the 
Ungarische  Tiinze ;  while  Herr  Ileinrich  sang  one  of  the  com- 
poser's latest  published  works,  the  five  songs  numbered  Op.  105, 
and  seA  en  Romances  from  Tieck's  Magelone.  None  of  the  per- 
formances call  for  detailed  notice.  Herr  Schonberger's  playing 
was  throughout  the  concert,  both  in  his  solos  and  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  songs,  altogether  excellent.  Herr  Heinrich's  style 
was  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  "  Verrath,"  the  last  song  of 
Op.  105  ;  in  the  quieter  and  more  purely  lyrical  numbers  he  was 
less  satisfactory. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

IiTKEQUENTERS  of  tin-  Westminster  Play  must  needs  rejoice 
when  once  in  four  years  the  Andria  comes  round.  For  the 
play  is  not  merely — with  all  respect  to  those  who  prefer  the 
Adelphi — the  best  acting  play  in  the  cycle,  but  it  follows  the 
Trimunmvx,  which  is  beyond  all  question  the  dullest  of  the  four. 
The  plot  is  of  the  slightest.  Simo  wishes  his  son  Pamphilus  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  prosperous  friend  Chremes.  Pamphilus 
wishes  to  escape  the  marriage,  for  the  good  old  reason  that  he  loves 
another,  and  the  five  acts  of  the  play  are  occupied  in  the  efforts  of  the 
young  man,  or  rather  of  the  slave — who  has  all  the  trouble  and  the 
odd  hits — to  break  oft"  the  match  without  hurting  Simo's  parental 
feelings.  That  is  really  all ;  for  the  secondary  plot  dealing  with 
the  love  of  Charinus  for  Philumena,  the  girl  whom  Simo  wishes 
Pamphilus  to  marry,  is  roughly  sketched  in,  and  apparently  is  only 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  things  more  unpleasant  for 
Pamphilus  when  DavusV  fir>t  ingenious  scheme  breaks  down.  In 
fact,  the  play  is  a  pure  comedy  of  intrigue,  with  no  serious  interest 
whatever,  unless  the  love  of  the  hero  for  the  heroine,  whom  the 
spectators  never  see,  and  only  hear  at  one  interesting  moment, 
is  to  be  called  serious.  But  for  a  modern  audience,  most  of  whom 
follow  the  dialogue  "  \vi'  deeficulty,"  if  at  all,  that  Latin  play  is 
best  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  amusing  scenes 
and  the  smallest  number  of  dull  ones,  and  from  this  point  of 
"view  the  Andria  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  Westminster  cycle. 
After  the  first  act,  which  is  excellent  reading,  but  rather 
weary  watching,  the  action  goes  merrily  along  to  the  end. 
The  last  act  has  often  been  adversely  criticized,  but  it  is  really 
necessary ;  for,  although  the  diverting  scene  with  the  baby 
in  the  fourth  act  has  informed  Chremes  of  the  existence  of 
that  inconvenient  young  person,  and  so  made  it  certain  that  he 
will  not  give  his  daughter  to  Pamphilus,  we  are  still  in  doubt 
how  Simo  is  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son's  union  with  Glycerium. 
If  the  objector  goes  on  to  say  that  the  identification  of  Glycerium 
with  the  long-lost  daughter  of  Chremes  is  a  stale  and  unworthy 
device,  it  need  only  be  replied  that  those  who  cannot  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  Latin  comedy  as  if  it  were  familiar  air  had  better 
let  it  alone,  and  delight  their  souls  with  the  more  artful  stratagems 
of  the  modern  farce-writer. 


Of  course  all  Latin  comedies,  and  the  Andria  even  more  than 
most,  depend  for  their  success  mainly  upon  the  performance  of 
the  leading  slave.  At  Westminster  the  traditions  of  acting  are 
so  good  and  so  carefully  preserved  that  the  part  is  never  ill 
played  ;  and  whenever  an  actor  is  found  of  real  dramatic  ability, 
which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  happen  every  year,  the 
force  of  natural  aptitude  and  sound  tradition  combined  produces 
an  admirable  piece  of  acting.  We  can  recall  to  mind  two  West- 
minster players,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  who  have 
possessed  real  capacity  for  acting — Mr.  Bain,  who  played  Davus 
and  Geta  in  'So  and  '81,  and  whom  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  congratulating  on  his  recent  academical  success,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  whose  admirable  performance  as  Mysis  made  the 
Andria  of  four  years  ago  memorable,  though  unluckily  he  was 
never  seen  in  such  a  part  as  Davus.  To  these  names  we 
may  fairly  add  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Phillimore,  who  plays  Davus 
this  year.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  best  slave  who  has  appeared 
since  Mr.  Bain,  and  though  he  is  not  so  good  an  actor  all 
round,  there  are  moments  when  in  voice,  look,  and  gesture  he 
is  the  crafty,  impudent  rascal  to  the  life.  He  was  very  good  in 
the  scene  with  Mysis,  where  the  baby  is  put  on  Simo's  doorstep, 
and  perhaps  still  better  in  his  scenes  with  Simo.  His  exclama- 
tion, "  Van,  consilium  callidum ! "  when  Simo  explains  his 
device  of  the  pretended  marriage,  was  a  triumph  of  mock-earnest- 
ness,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  ironical  exaggeration.  He 
was  rather  less  good  in  the  last  act,  when  Davus  is  released 
from  punishment  to  hear  from  Pamphilus  that  all  is  happily 
arranged.  Davus  here  should  not  be  occupied  solely  with  his 
aches  and  pains.  He  should  start  forward  to  congratulate 
his  master,  and  be  reminded  of  his  strained  muscles  by  that 
sudden  movement,  then  forget  them  again,  to  be  brought  up 
short  by  another  twinge.  Mr.  Phillimore  was  too  consistently 
doleful;  but  this  was  the  only  flaw 'in  an  excellent  performance. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Phillimore,  too,  was  good  as  Simo,  a  part  which  does 
not  offer  very  many  chances  to  the  actor.  He  was  best  in  the 
scene  where  Crito,  the  Stranger  from  Andros,  comes  in  to  prove 
that  Glycerium  is  the  daughter  of  Chremes.  His  indignation  at 
the  supposed  imposture,  and  his  elaborately  assumed  air  of  in- 
difference as  the  strength  of  the  evidence  becomes  apparent,  were 
very  well  done.  After  these  two  brothers,  who  bore  the  chief 
burden  of  the  play,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Mysis,  deserves  mention.  He 
supported  Davus  excellently  in  the  most  effective  scene,  and  his 
shrill  utterance — apparently  the  dying  effort  of  a  treble  voice — 
suited  the  character  well.  Of  the  two  young  men,  Charinus  was 
the  better  played.  Mr.  Gillett,  who  took  the  part,  has  a  really 
fine  voice,  and  his  rather  tragic  manner  was  well  suited  to  the 
doleful  character  of  the  love-lorn  Charinus.  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  played  Lesbia,  the  midwife,  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  his  admirable  make-up. 

The  epilogue  is  above  rather  than  below  the  average.  It  is 
certainly  not  so  well  written  as  last  year's,  which  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  best  that  we  can  remember ;  but  it  is  well  con- 
structed, and  the  ingenious  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
allusions  to  most  of  the  important  and  amusing  events  of  the  past 
twelve  months.  If  we  might  venture  a  general  criticism,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  writers  of  these  epilogues  might  do  well 
to  sacrifice  a  few  allusions  for  the  sake  of  greater  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  best-constructed  Westminster  epilogue  that  we  can 
remember  had  for  its  subject  the  trial  of  an  election  petition. 
There  were  plenty  of  general  allusions,  but  everything  was  made 
subordinate  to  the  main  plot,  and  the  piece  gained  greatly  by  the 
restraint  thus  imposed.  This  year,  clever  as  the  epilogue  is,  it 
has  no  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  suffers  a  little,  in  our  opinion, 
from  overcrowding.  But  much  of  it  is  very  funny,  and  there  is 
always  a  delightful  sense  of  incongruity  aroused  by  hearing  the 
players,  clad  in  modern  dress,  discuss  modern  topics  in  the  quaint 
circumlocutions  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  a  dead  language. 
The  inscription  "  Opus  volumus.  Nobiscum  unda  flint.  Ad 
Campum "  on  the  banner  of  the  unemployed  at  once  moves  to 
laughter,  and  Dromo,  as  a  black  pugilist,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  use  of  the  adjective,  challenging  Chremes  in  elegiacs,  is 
delightful.  The  end  of  the  epilogue  is  very  happy.  Crito  comes 
on  as  a  member  of  the  licensing  committee  of  the  County  Council 
to  inspect  the  Westminster  Play,  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  in  the  Aquarium  and  not  in  Dean's  Yard.  Finding 
nothing  to  object  to  on  moral  grounds,  he  pounces  upon  the  son  of 
Pamphilus,  who 

Vix  scptem  annos,  ut  lex  jubef,  esse  videtur 
Natus. 

But  his  doubts  are  cleared  away  by  the  information  that  the  play 
is  witnessed  by 

Princeps  et  Judex  et  Episcopus  atque  Decanus, 

and  when  he  has  blessed  the  play  altogether,  the  actors  sing 
to  the  appropriate  tune  the  following  version  of  a  familiar 
chorus : — 

Nam  bonus  i!le  vir  est  lepidusque  ;  ita  dicimus  omnes. 
Hoc,  nisi  mentitur,  nemo  negarc  potest. 

A  merry  ending  to  a  very  good  performance. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

rilHE  very  low  rates  of  interest  and  discount  that  have  ruled 
-1-  so  long  have  at  length  led  to  the  result  that  was  to  have 
been  expected — namely,  a  considerable  drain  of  gold,  during  the 
week  ended  Wednesday  night,  as  much  as  793,000/.  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  stock  in  con- 
sequence has  fallen  to  less  than  19  millions — a  very  inadequate 
supply  under  the  circumstances.  The  reserve  fell  during  the 
week  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  is  now  less  than 
n£  millions.  There  has,  nevertheless,  been  exceedingly  little 
rise  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount.  The  danger  is  therefore 
great  that  the  drain  will  continue,  and  that  alarm  will  be  excited 
after  Christmas,  if  not  even  before.  Ever  since  September  the 
Berlin  money  market  has  been  stringent,  and  the  Liquidation 
there  at  the  end  of  each  month  lias  been  found  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  final  Liquidation  of  the  year  has  now  begun.  The 
rates  charged  to  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  are  exceedingly  heavy. 
Indeed,  many  speculators  have  been  compelled  to  close  their 
accounts  from  the  difficulty  they  have  found  in  obtaining  the 
accommodation  they  required.  Besides  all  this,  the  causes  which 
usually  make  the  money  market  stringent  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  operating  in  Berlin  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  demand  for  Berlin.  The  gold  offering  in  the  open  market 
is  being  bought  on  German  account,  and  bar  gold  would  be  taken 
from  the  Bank  of  England  were  it  not  that  the  Directors  have  put  up 
their  selling  price.  At  any  moment  sovereigns  may  be  taken,  and 
in  considerable  amounts  too.  But  the  German  demand  is  less 
serious  than  the  Argentine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Berlin 
may  be  provided  with  all  it  requires  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris ;  but.  the  Buenos  Ayres  demand  threatens  to  become  very 
great.  The  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  been  growing 
acuter  every  day,  has  now  become  really  serious.  Speculators 
complain  that  they  cannot  obtain  money  on  any  terms,  and  the 
banks  evidently  are  afraid  to  lend.  Failures  are  reported  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  difficulties  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  extended  to 
Monte  Video.  Consequently,  gold  is  now  being  taken  in  con- 
siderable amounts  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  are  rumours  that 
the  withdrawals  will  be  large  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  outside  market  in 
London  is  unusually  large  for  this  time  of  the  year,  because  of  the 
recent  payment  of  nearly  two  millions  by  the  Exchequer  to  the 
County  Councils.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who 
ought  to  have  acted  more  promptly,  have  at  last  decided  to  take 
the  requisite  measures  to  lessen  that  supply,  and  obtain  for 
themselves  control  of  the  market.  By  vigorous  and  sustained 
effort  they  may  stop  the  drain  ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  gold  scare  may  arise  before  long,  unless,  indeed,  the  great 
houses  that  came  to  the  relief  of  the  market  twice  already  this 
autumn  again  take  measures  to  provide  the  gold  needed  for  Ger- 
many and  South  America  elsewhere  than  in  London. 

Disappointment  with  Mr.  Windom's  silver  plan,  which  is  ex- 
plained pretty  fully  elsewhere,  has  caused  the  price  of  silver  to 
remain  under  44^.  per  oz.  this  week,  holders  thinking  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  not  be 
accepted  by  Congress,  and  that  the  President  will  veto  any  Bill 
that  may  be  carried  through  Congress  by  the  Silver  party.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  predict  what  the  President  will  do,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  very  large  majorities  in  both 
[louses  support  the  Silver  party's  Bill,  it  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
by  the  President. 

The  stock  markets  have  all  been  dull  this  week.  Many 
brokers,  indeed,  have  already  begun  to  take  their  holidays,  and 
jobbers,  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  utter  idleness,  amuse  themselves 
with  practical  joking.  The  uncertainty  of  the  money  market 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays  and  of  the  Settle- 
ment, which  will  begin  on  the  day  after  Boxing-day,  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  stoppage  of  speculation,  but  there  are  other 
causes  that  contribute.  First  amongst  these  is  the  acute  crisis  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  threatens  to  become  a  crash  before  very 
long.  Then  there  are  the  difficulties  of  the  Berlin  Bourse 
Liquidation.  German  speculators  have  shown  extraordinary 
skill  in  getting  over  their  embarrassments,  Liquidation  after 
Liquidation,  and  they  can  count  confidently  on  help  from 
German  bankers  and  from  great  financial  houses  in  London 
and  Paris.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  present  Liquida- 
tion will  somehow  or  other  be  got  over  without  a  crisis. 
But  still  there  is  much  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Then,  again, 
rumours  continue  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  political  disturbances 
in  Spain,  while  the  more  that  is  learned  about  the  Brazilian  revo- 
lution the  less  it  is  liked.  Furthermore,  the  New  York  money 
market  is  also  very  stringent,  and  though  ease  will  probably 
return  early  in  January,  there  is  no  inclination  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  engage  in  new  risks  during  the  present  month. 
Lastly,  the  labour  disputes  all  over  the  country  have  a  dis- 
quieting influence.  But  while  there  is  no  inclination  to  buy,  there 
is  equally  little  to  sell;  and,  consequently,  prices  remain  very 
steady.  Indeed,  most  people  hope  that  ease  will  return  to  the 
money  market  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  as,  besides,  immense 
sums  will  have  to  be  paid  in  interest  and  dividends,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  all  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  and  America, 
there  will  be  very  large  amounts  for  investment.  Moreover,  they 
think  that  the  continued  improvement  in  trade  must  revive 
active  speculation.  For  this  reason  speculators  for  the  fall  an1 
quietly  buying  back  the  stocks  which  they  had  sold  without 


possessing.  And  the  statement  in  several  Paris  papers  that 
M.  Spuller  has  intimated  to  our  own  Government  his  willingness 
to  assent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  Preference  Debt  leads 
people  to  expect  a  general  advance  in  foreign  government  bonds 
early  in  the  New  Year. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  papers  state  that  at  the  October  Bourse 
Liquidation  in  that  city  scarcely  a  member  of  the  Bourse  was 
able  to  pay  his  differences.  Sixteen  were  declared  defaulters,  and 
the  others  escaped  the  penalty  only  by  obtaining  assistance  from 
the  banks.  In  Monte  Video,  to  which  the  Argentine  speculation' 
has  extended,  matters  were  even  worse.  The  whole  Bourse 
appears  there  to  have  been  literally  bankrupt.  The  Committee  of 
the  Bourse,  in  consequence,  postponed  the  Liquidation  for  a  week 
twice  in  succession.  And  it  is  asserted  by  the  newspapers  of 
both  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  of  Uruguay  used  their  influence  with 
the  banks  to  induce  them  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  the 
ruined  speculators  were  enabled  to  settle  their  differences. 
Most  of  the  operators,  it  will  be  understood,  were  Argentine- 
citizens.  The  Liquidation  in  both  cities  was  not  completed 
till  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  then  the  November 
Liquidation  was  about  to  begin.  Apparently  it  has  been  got 
over  by  somewhat  similar  means,  and  now  the  time  has 
arrived  for  another  Liquidation.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  also  will  pass  over  without  a  crash.  Political  and 
financial  influence  will,  no  doubt,  be  used  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  crisis  from  growing  worse,  and  it  may  avail  for 
a  time ;  but  it  would  seem  to  impartial  observers  that  the 
longer  the  agony  is  prolonged  the  worse  must  be  the  final  break- 
down. To  reassure  the  public  an  official  document  has  been 
published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  showing  that  the  assets  of  the 
Argentine  Government  amount  to  over  700  millions  of  dollars. 
A  very  large  part  of  these  assets  consist  of  Government  offices, 
furniture,  arsenals,  war-ships,  and  the  like,  which  clearly  are  not 
realizable.  They  are  required  for  purposes  of  administration, 
legislation,  justice,  and  defence,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
looked  on  as  means  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
The  railways,  telegraphs,  public  lands,  and  the  like,  no  doubt  are 
assets  in  a  truer  sense  of  the  word ;  but  then  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  realize  either  the  railways  or  the  telegraphs,  and 
a  very  much  longer  time  to  sell  the  lands. 


A  GLORIOUS  PRIVILEGE. 

[Fears  are  entertained  lest  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Cronin  case 
should  expose  them  to  popular  violence. — Daily  Paper.] 

WOULD  you  like  to  be  a  juror  'neath  the  star-y-spangled 
banner, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Eagle's  wings  that  stretch  from  sea  to 

sea, 

And  to  try  a  case  of  murder,  in  a  juratorial  manner 

(When  the  prisoners  are  Irish),  in  the  country  of  the  free  ? 

If  you  would,  you'd  better  advertise,  through  some  convenient 
channel, 

For  a  steadygoing  gentleman  inured  to  business  cares, 
Who  will,  while  you  kick  your  heels  until  the  Court  completes 
the  panel, 

Undertake  your  correspondence  and  look  after  your  affairs. 

Then,  impanelled,  you'll  address  yourself  the  web  to  disentangle 
Of  mendacities  that  multiply  as  day  succeeds  to  day. 

While  the  alibis  accumulate,  and  eager  lawyers  wrangle, 
And  like  a  dream  the  golden  weeks  steal  tranquilly  away. 

You  will  have  to  get   accustomed  to   the  frequent  friendly 
warning 

Of  the  dangers  of  perversity,  transmitted  through  the  post, 
Till  the  fate  that  may  your  "throat  await,  explained  on  many  a 
morning, 

Merely  adds  a  pleasing  relish  to  your  cup  of  tea  and  toast. 

Then,  the  evidence  concluded,  when,  with  conscience  all  un- 
troubled, 

To  perform  your  awful  duty  you  will  solemnly  begin. 
With  your  faithful  guard  of  constables  considerately  doubled, 
To  discuss  the  case  together  they  will  snugly  lock  you  in. 

You'll  discuss  it  with  the  man  who  thinks  "  a  certain  doubt's- 

arisen," 

With  the  man  who  holds  them  innocent,  the  man  who  "  doesn't 
know," 

With  the  man  who's  all  for  hanging  them,  the  man  who  would 
imprison, 

And  the  man  who  deems  them  guilty,  but  would  like  to  let 
them  go. 

You'll  be  kept  from  Friday  evening  in  confinement  over  Sunday r 
And  will  only  then  convict  the  men,  known  guilty  all  the  time, 

By  agreeing  to  award  them  such  a  punishment — on  Monday — 
As  is  quite  an  insufficient  retribution  for  their  crime. 
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And  when  then  the  people's  fury,  to  be  checked  by  no  re- 
pentance, 

Rages  round  you,  you  will  wonder,  as  you  face  its  seething 
flood, 

Which  inflames — your  cruel  verdict  or  your  too  indulgent  sen- 
tence— 

Any  given  individual  who  desires  to  have  your  blood. 

You  will  know  not  whether  lynching  should  be  taken  as  a  token 
That  the  prisoners'  conviction  has  displeased  the  Irish  "  bhoy," 
Or  whether  their  escape  from  death  has  caused  your  head  be 
broken 

By  the  law-abiding  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

So  I  would  not  be  a  juror  'neath  the  star-y-spangled  banner, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Eagle's  wings  that  stretch  from  sea 
to  sea, 

If  I  had  to  try  for  murder,  in  a  juratorial  manner 

(When  the  criminals  are  Irish),  in  the  country  of  the  free. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  POEMS.* 

ri^HE  adventitious  but  curious  interest  attaching  to  these 
-L  volumes,  first,  from  their  almost  simultaneous  appearance ; 
secondly,  from  the  resemblance  between  them  as  the  work  of  two 
contemporary  poets,  the  first  of  their  country,  and,  for  some  years 
past,  of  the  world,  both  of  whom  had  attained  quite  unusual 
fulness  of  years ;  thirdly,  from  the  melancholy — if,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  called  melancholy — coincidence  of  Mr.  Browning's  death  with 
the  appearance  of  Asolando — this  interest  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
but  cannot  be  allowed  the  chief  place  in  a  literary  estimate.  The 
Muses  called  Mr.  Browning,  as  they  called  Philemon,  singing, 
but  as  he  had  finished  his  song ;  and  England,  bappier  than 
Athens,  is  in  no  fear  of  being  deserted  by  them  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Both  the  volumes  well  maintain  their  authors'  reputation,  and 
one — the  Laureate's — contains  in  its  final  verses  what  is  very  rare 
in  a  poet  of  advanced  years — a  new  note.  We  quoted  last  week, 
as  applicable  to  the  author  of  Asolando,  the  two  latter  of  these 
charming  stanzas — the  two  former,  which  are  almost  more  beau- 
tiful, may  complete  the  citation  now  : — 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

YV  hen  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  aud  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Wide  as  has  been  the  range  of  the  Laureate's  lyre,  we  think  that 
anv  good  ear  which  can  hear  a  church  bell  in  stillness  must  per- 
ceive here  a  string  added  if  he  compares  the  piece  with  its 
nearest  ancestor,  the  closing  verses  of  the  "Palace  of  Art." 
The  cadence  is  not  Tennysoniau,  nor  in  great  part  at  least  the 
phrase,  though  both  (which  some  egregious  critic  has,  we  observe, 
called  "  homely ")  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  their 
i  author.    One  does  not  expect  in  a  poet,  least  of  all  in  a  poet  of 
eighty,  many  surprises  of  this  sort ;  nor  does  one  find  them ; 
t  yet,  short  as  this  volume  is,  there  is  another.    Lord  Tennyson 
■  has  always  been  fond  of  metrical  experiments,  and  has  generally 
•  been  happy  in  them.    But  in  "  Forlorn"  he  has  achieved,  as  the 
|othpr  Master  in  the  other  Isle  used  to  say,  a  "  frisson  nouveau." 
The  story — betrayal,  contemplated  deception,  if  not  child  murder, 
^and  so  on — is  no  great  thing.   It  begins  with  this  stanza  : — 

He  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead — 

He  that  wrought  my  ruin — 
0  the  flattery  and  the  craft 

Which  were  my  undoing  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
'  When  the  storms  are  blowing. 

'  Ruin*'  and  "  undoing"  is  not  a  very  good  rhyme  (and  we  may 
observe  in  passing  that  there  are  more  loose  rhymes  in  this  volume 
lhan  Lord  Tennyson  has  accustomed  us  to);  but  let  no  one 

hink  that  "blowing"  is  intended  to  chime  in.  On  the  contrary, 
!  he  refrains  of  the  succeeding  stanzas  are  arranged  thus  : — 

In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
While  the  gloom  is  growing. 

In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 

In  the  night,  O  the  night ! 
O  the  deathwatch  bearing! 

ind  so  on,  making  a  strangely  effective,  if  barbaric,  cymbal-and- 
'riangle  clash.  Outside  of  these  two,  most  of  the  pieces  fall 
vithin  the  wide,  but  well-known,  range  of  the  poet's  previous 
,  vork.  Some  of  them  are  known  already — "  Vastness,"  the 
•Jubilee  Ode,"  the  "Throstle,"  and  so  forth;  but  we  do  not 

*  Demeter ;  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  P.L.,  U.C.L. 
.ondon :  Macmillan.  1889. 

I  Asolando.  By  Robert  Browning.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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think  that  these  are  in  any  case  the  best.  The  dedication  to 
Lord  Dufferin  contains  a  pathetic  threnos  on  the  late  Mr.  Lionel 
Tennyson,  and  opens  with  a  majestic  stanza  of  the  poet's  best 
stamp  : — 

At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest, 

At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and  rash ; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keys  of  East  and  West. 

The  title  poem,  too,  Demeter  and  Persephone,  spoken  by  the 
distressed  mother  to  her  temporarily  recovered  daughter,  is  also 
full  of  such  touches  as  here  : — 

A  sudden  nightingale 
Saw  thee,  and  flash'd  into  a  frolic  of  song 
And  welcome  ;  and  a  gleam  as  of  the  moon, 
When  first  she  peers  along  the  tremulous  deep, 
Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  face,  and  chased  away 
That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  King 
Of  shadows,  thy  dark  mate. 

and  here : — 

lest  the  naked  glebe 
Should  yawn  once  more  into  the  gulf,  and  thence 
The  shrilly  whinnyings  of  the  team  of  Hell, 
Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  songful  air, 
And  all  at  once  their  arch'd  necks,  midnight-maned. 
Jet  upward  thro'  the  mid-day  blossom. 

and  here : — 

Last  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying  man, 
Without  his  knowledge,  from  him  flits  to  warn 
A  far-off  friendship  that  he  comes  no  more, 
So  he,  the  God  of  dreams,  who  heard  my  cry, 
Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of  thyself 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shadow  past 
Before  me. 

"Owd  Roii  "  ("  Old  Rover"),  which  follows,  is  of  a  kind  about 
which  we  have  never  been  quite  certain.  We  are  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  dialect  poems  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  very  best  poets,  unless  they  are  so  entirely  to  the  manner 
born  as  Burns  was,  should  let  them  alone.  Yet  "  Owd  Roii  "  is 
good  of  its  kind.  The  longest  poem  in  the  book,  "  The  Ring," 
needs  an  argument  to  make  it  plain.  It  contains  some  splendid 
Tennysonianisms ;  but  we  own  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
wicked  heroine,  Muriel,  as  compared  with  the  good  heroine, 
Miriam.  In  the  first  place,  Muriel  is  a  much  prettier  name  than 
Miriam ;  and,  in  the  second,  we  always  do  like  the  wicked 
heroines.  Three  other  poems  call  for  notice,  however  brief — 
"  Happy,"  the  contrast  to  "  Forlorn,"  which  tells  how  a  leper's 
bride  refused  to  be  separated  from  him  :  the  "Progress  of  Spring," 
a  series  of  tableaux  ;  and  the  touching  "  Roniney's  Remorse," 
apparently  suggested  by  a  reference  in  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  letters. 

To  those  who  watch,  with  a  humorous  and  yet  reverent  sym- 
pathy, the  turns  of  human  life,  it  will  be  a  strangely  interesting 
task  to  note  how  Mr.  Browning's  swan-song  of  Asolando  reverts 
to  his  better  style.  There  is  here  so  little  as  to  be  almost  nothing 
of  the  small  mannerisms  which  have  gained  him  the  plaudits  of 
fools,  so  much  as  to  be  almost  everything  of  the  large  manner 
which  has  gained  him  the  admiration  of  wise  men — and  women. 
No  volume  of  his  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a  century  has  contained 
so  many  poems,  and  hardly  any,  except  Jocoseria,  has  contained 
even  one  such  poem,  of  the  kind  which  we  indicated  here  last 
week  as  his  masterpiece.  Here  we  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  such, 
any  one  of  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  ordinary  book  of 
verse.  Such  are  "  Now,"  "  Humility,"  "  Summum  Bonum,"  "  A 
Pearl,  a  Girl,"  "  Speculative,"  part  of  "Bad  Dreams,"  and  not  a 
few  more.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  one,  unfair  to  pick  out  too 
many ;  but  let  us  give  "  Humility "  and  the  first  stanza  of  "  A 
Pearl,  a  Girl  "  :— 

What  girl  but,  having  gathered  flowers, 
Stript  the  beds  and  spoilt  the  bowers, 
From  the  lapful  light  she  carries 
Drops  a  careless  bud  ? — nor  tarries 
To  regain  the  waif  and  stray: 
"  Store  enough  for  home  " — she'll  say. 

So  say  I  too  :  give  your  lover 
Heaps  of  loving — under,  over, 
Whelm  him — make  the  one  the  wealthy! 
Am  I  all  so  poor  who — stealthy 
Work  it  was  ! — picked  up  what  fell  : 
Not  the  worst  bud — who  can  tell  ? 

*         *         *   ■      *         * .  "yc'i 
A  simple  ring  with  a  single  stone, 

To  the  vulgar  eye  no  stone  of  price  : 
Whisper  the  right  word,  that  alone — 

Forth  starts  a  sprite,  like  fire  from  ice, 
And  In,  you  are  lord  (says  an  Eastern  scroll) 

Of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  whole  and  sole 

Through  the  power  in  a  pearl. 

The  "  Prologue  "  is  fine,  though  a  little  melancholy  in  admitting 
the  account  of  years.  The  "  Epilogue  "  takes  up  the  very  spirit 
of  "  Prospice  "  : — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  full  to  rise,  are  batlled  to  tight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

Kb,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"  Strive  and  thrive  !  "  cry  "  Speed, — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here !  " 
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The  song  "  Rosny,"  which  comes  early,  though  of  the  same 
kidney  as  Mr.  Browning's  great  early  songs,  from  those  in 
"  Paracelsus "  onwards,  possesses  a  certain  real  "  obscurity " 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  false  obscurity  assigned  by  the 
unintelligent  to  Mr.  Browning's  work.  Its  main  purport  is  not 
sufficiently  disengaged.  "  Which  ?  "  is  more  thoroughly  in  the 
old  style,  with  the  Duchesse,  Marquise,  and  Comtesse  each 
describing  her  ideal  of  a  lover,  and  the  Abbe  deciding  that 

The  love  which  to  one,  and  one  only,  has  reference 
Seems  terribly  like  what  perhaps  gains  God's  preference. 

And  this  is  succeeded  by  other  pieces  showing  the  same  startling 
combination  of  freshness  and  oldness — a  combination  which 
certain  old  fancies  may,  not  foolishly,  connect  with  the  "  lightning 
before  death."    The  Pope  who,  Sixtus-like,  answers  the  question 

Why,  Father,  is  the  net  removed  ?    Son,  it  hath  caught  the  fish 

is  an  old  friend  we  are  not  tired  of,  and  so  is  Sixtus  himself 
enjoying  a  "  bean-feast."  But  the  number  of  such  poems  is  too 
great  for  individual  mention,  although  the  whole  volume  does  not 
reach  the  end  of  its  second  century  of  small  pages.  The  best  of  the 
poems  in  the  old  "  Men  and  Women "  style  is  unquestionably 
"  Beatrice  Signorini,"  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  left  the  tale  half  told.  The  next,  "  Flute  Music, 
with  an  Accompaniment,"  is  undeniably  pretty,  though  the  mis- 
judgment  which  has  so  often  waited  on  Mr.  Browning  is  obvious 
in  the  praises  which  have  sometimes  been  bestowed  on  it  as  a 
proof  how  smooth  and  liquid  Mr.  Browning  can  he  : — 

He.  Ah,  the  bird-like  fluting 

Through  the  ash-tops  yonder — 
Bullfinch  bubblings,  soft  sounds  suiting 

What  sweet  thoughts  I  wonder  ? 
Fine-pearled  notes  that  surely 

Gather,  dewdropfashiou, 
Deep-down  in  some  heart  which  purely 

Secretes  globuled  passion — 
Passion  insuppressive — 

Such  is  piped,  for  certain  ; 
Love,  no  doubt,  nay,  love  excessive 

'Tis  your  ash-tops  curtain. 

We  must  leave  to  readers  "  Imperante  Augusto  natua  est," 
"  Development  "  (an  excellent  morality),  and  two  singularly 
beautiful  poems — "  Rephan  "  and  "  Reverie  " — in  the  most 
"  thoughtful "  style  of  the  author,  but  not  in  that  style  in  which 
"  thoughtfulness  "  induces  verbiage  and  mannerism.  Indeed,  the 
whole  volume  gives  a  very  curious  and  delightful  example  of 
reversion  late  in  life  and  work  to  the  best  characteristics  of  each. 
In  hardly  any  one  of  his  books — certainly  in  none  for  nearly  a 
generation — has  Mr.  Browning  put  so  many  of  his  different 
qualities  at  his  best  as  here. 

Let  us  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  Asolando  (asolare,  to  disport 
oneself  in  the  sun,  a  neologism  attributed  to  Cardinal  Bembo) 
will  soon  be  united  to  the  rest  of  the  author's  works  in  an  edition 
at  once  complete  and  compact.  From  the  lowest  point  of  view, 
it  is  certain  that  such  an  edition,  parallel  to  that  which  now  for 
more  than  ten  years  has  been  attainable  with  successive  enlarge- 
ments of  Lord  Tennyson's  poems,  would  be  successful — from  the 
highest,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  ought  to  be  given. 


FICTION.* 

CI LERGYMEN  beware!  " Rita"  is  attacking  you.  She  says 
J  that  you  "  eat,  drink,  and  are  merry,  and  "  "  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  loaves  and  fishes,  yet  all  the  while  inveigh  against  the 
vanity  of  worldly  pleasures  and  the  deceitl'ulness  of  riches.  For 
a  class  of  men  who  invariably  marry  rich  wives  " — do  not  smile, 
reverend  sirs,  with  large  families  and  small  incomes — "  or  wives 
with  relatives  possessed  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  advowsons, 
this  is  somewhat  inconsistent."  You  "  preach  humility,  yet  who 
bullies  and  works  the  poor  curate  as  that  same  humility-preaching 
rector  ?  "  The  squire's  wife  ;  but  this  only  in  passing.  You 
ask  for  large  offertories  towards  charities,  and  yourselves  "  con- 
tribute— prayers  alone."  This  is  a  foul  fib ;  but  never  mind. 
Oh,  cries  "  Rita,"  "  for  a  fan  to  purge,  and  a  whirlwind  to  sweep 
away  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  hypocrisy  and  false  teaching 
that  shames  the  very  name  of  Christianity  " — for  instance,  "  such 
Pharisaical  forms  as  family  prayers  and  regular  church-going." 
"  Neither  church-going,  nor  district-visiting,  nor  early  celebra- 
tions, nor  the  voice  of  many  preachers  ;  nay,  sometimes  not  even 
the  words  of  the  Great  Book  itself" — nor  eleven  lines  more 
suffice  to  complete  an  excited  sentence,  evidently  levelled  against 
everything  in  the  shape  of  what  most  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
are  pleased  to  consider  orthodoxy.  We  waited,  with  the  patience 
of  a  German,  for  the  verb  ;  but  none  came  to  the  long  string  of 
nominative  cases  that  composed  the  diatribe  in  question.  With 
genuine  religious  difficulties  and  honest  doubts  wise  men  will 
always  deal  tenderly  and  charitably  ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  de- 
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nominations  of  Christians,  Agnostics,  Deists,  Atheists,  and  Pan- 
theists might  well  agree  in  admiring  a  book  that  exposed  cant  and 
humbug  in  any  or  all  religions ;  but  when  an  author  produces  a  novel 
apparently  with  the  sole  object  of  undermining  the  religious  faiths 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  speaking  the  language  in 
which  she  writes,  and  offers  nothing  better  in  return  than  a  sort 
of  Esoteric  Buddhism,  and  even  that  not  good  of  its  kind,  she  is 
likely  to  offend  more  readers  than  she  pleases.  "  Rita  "  declaims 
against  preaching.  Few  clergymen  that  we  ever  came  across 
were  fonder  of  preaching,  or  preached  more  drearily,  than  "  Rita." 
To  show  that  the  Devil  is  not  always  quite  so  black  as  he  is 
painted,  she  introduces  a  parson  with  some  common  sense  among 
her  characters ;  but  he  is  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  an 
exception,  to  prove  the  rule.  Sheba  is  called  "  a  study  of  girl- 
hood." The  girl,  at  thirteen,  found  no  comfort  to  her  "  thinking, 
searching,  thirsting  soul  "  "  in  adoring  incomprehensibility  " — by 
which  she  meant  what  her  father  and  mother  called  God,  of  whom 
she  said  that  "  the  vast  misery  of  earth  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
Him,"  and  wondered  how  He  could  "  bear  to  gaze  on  so  much  woe, 
the  results  of  a  creation  that  ought  to  have  been  perfect,  the 
outcome  of  what  was  planned  and  formed  in  His  own  image." 
Although  she  was  what  a  certain  divine  once  described  as  "  weak 
on  the  Devil,"  she  talked  of  his  entering  her  soul,  and  having  "  a 
good  time  of  it  there."  These  are  mere  specimens  of  the  sayings 
of  this  charming  child.  That  some  people  may  admire  them,  and 
think  them  clever,  is  likely  enough ;  but  it  is  well  that  those 
who  may  not  should  know  what  to  expect  if  they  send  for  this 
"  study  of  girlhood."  Unfortunately,  this  work  has  a  moral,  as 
well  as  a  theological,  aspect.  We  find  the  hero  assuring  the 
heroine  that  the  antiquated  prejudice  against  bigamy  "  is  the 
cant  of  a  hypocritical  virtue  that  should  have  no  place  in"  "her 
pure  and  candid  soul."  Indeed,  Sheba's  soul,  "  thinking,  search- 
ing," and  "  thirsting "  in  the  first  volume,  becomes  flagrantly 
immoral  in  the  third.  "  The  full  force  and  strength  of  a  mighty 
passion  "  "  swooped  with  giant  force  upon  her  soul,  and  wrapped 
her  round  with  arms  of  fire/'  It  is  common  enough  to  find  serious 
sins  against  feminine  virtue  threatened  in  English  novels  ;  but  the 
threat  is  seldom  carried  out.  In  Sheba  the  atrocities  are  actually 
committed,  and  are  even  dwelt  upon  with  some  gusto.  To  go 
through  the  list  of  them  here  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  be  unpleasant.  We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  long 
description  of  the  method  employed  by  one  of  the  principal 
characters  to  obtain  a  husband  savours  more  of  the  pages  of 
M.  Zola  than  of  a  novel  by  an  English  writer.  From  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  there  is  some  little  to  praise  in  Sheba.  It 
is  thoughtfully  written  ;  occasionally  it  is  bright  and  crisp  ;  a  few 
bits,  here  and  there,  are  amusing  ;  yet  the  work  in  it  is  of  very 
unequal  merit,  and  worst  of  all,  it  has  no  ending — except  that  it 
stops.  The  author  promises  to  finish  it  another  time — that  is  to 
say,  she  threatens  a  sequel.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  if  there 
should  be  one,  we  hope  it  may  be  of  a  different  flavour.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  unappreciative  of  the  charms  of 
some  of  "  Rita's  "  former  novels ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  but  we 
judge  each  book  entirely  upon  its  own  merits. 

By  way  of  violent  contrast,  we  turn  from  Sheba  to  three  Prize 
and  Reward  Books,  published  by  the  National  Society,  for  good 
children.  They  are  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and 
they  are  strongly  bound,  with  bevelled  edges,  in  bright,  showy 
covers.  The  worst  part  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  pictures,  which 
ought  to  be  about  the  best  in  books  for  the  young.  The  children 
of  these  days  are  lucky  in  having  stories  written  for  them  by  so 
able  an  author  as  Miss  Frances  M.  Peard.  Perhaps  older  people 
who  have  enjoyed  her  novels  will  not  think  themselves  quite  so 
fortunate  when  given  one  of  her  National  Society  Prize-Books  hi 
exchange  for  her  adult  romances — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
pretty  book,  Near  Neighbours.  To  write  any  historical  novel  is 
more  or  less  cramping  ;  to  write  one  for  children  is  exceedingly 
so,  and  excuses  should  be  made  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Peard  has  produced  an  interesting  story,  highly  suitable  for  girls 
about  the  middle  of  their  'teens ;  and  we  think  it  will  also  be 
enjoyed  by  not  a  few  boys,  who  will  probably  consider  its  pro- 
digious wealth  in  hairbreadth  escapes  and  singular  coincidences 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  As  to  the  literary  merits  of 
the  work,  which  unquestionably  exist,  we  may  observe  that  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  superhuman  effort  to  put  down  a  few 
leading  facts  about  some  old  town  that  happened  to  interest  one, 
such  as — Chester.  Rows ;  walls ;  abbey  (therefore  formerly 
monks) ;  celebrated  for  its  miracle  plays ;  once  devastated  by 
plague ;  the  racecourse,  or  Roodee  (formerly  Rood-eye) ;  town 
once  visited  by  King  Henry  VII. ;  and  then  to  make  some  such 
notes  as  these  : — Take  date  of  King  Henry's  visit  for  beginning 
of  story  for  National  Society's  Prize-Book  ;  observe  expulsion  of 
Flemings  during  his  reign ;  make  hero  Fleming,  and  hide  him 
about  in  curious  old  alleys  and  rows ;  then  make  him  fly  country, 
eventually  to  return  and  marry  heroine  ;  heroine  to  act  in  miracle 
play  before  Henry  VII.,  and  nurse  patients  during  plague  ;  plague 
not  at  proper  date,  explain  in  note.  In  those  times  belief  in 
witchcraft ;  introduce  witch  ;  make  her  curse.  Curfew  bell ; 
ring  it  often.  Always  say  "  an"  instead  of  "if,"  so  as  to  make 
the  characters  appear  to  use  the  lingo  of  the  period.  With  this 
material  fill  296  pages,  and  then — Finis  !  Now  this  sort  of  thing 
is  all  very  well,  and  Miss  Peard  has  done  her  work  satisfactorily ; 
but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  historical  romance,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  take  the 
next  town — Shrewsbury.  Wars  of  the  Roses;  Owen  Glendyr, 
Shelton's  Oak,  Harry  Hotspur,  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1  laugh- 
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mond  Hill,  &c. — and  so  on  with  all  the  historic  towns  in 
England,  making-  a  child's  prize-book  out  of  each.  We  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  we  make  these  remarks  solely  in 
the  interest  of  Miss  Peard.  She  writes  a  children's  historical 
story  nicely — very  nicely  indeed  ;  but  we  are  anxious  that  those 
who  have  only  read  her  school  prize-books  should  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  she  can  do  nothing  better,  or  that 
they  are  the  special  work  for  which  Providence  has  designed  her. 
Far  from  it ! 

Maud  Florence  Nellie ;  or,  Don't  Care,  is  a  regular  girls'  story- 
book, and  no  novel  and  water.  The  heroine  does  not  marry  or 
even  fall  in  love,  nor  is  there  any  marrying  worth  mentioning 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  contains 
the  equivalent  of  marriage  invariably  to  be  found  in  children's 
books — a  death-bed ;  for,  as  everybody  knows,  the  heroes  in 
books  suited  to  people  under  fifteen  end  by  dying,  while  those  in 
books  for  people  over  fifteen  end  by  marrying.  Some  stolen 
diamonds  and  a  good  deal  of  Sunday  School  help  to  fill  up  this 
improving  volume.  "Don't  Care,"  in  this  instance,  just  avoids 
coming  "  to  a  bad  end  "  by  a  sort  of  quasi-reformation,  which, 
judging  from  the  evidence  adduced,  we  do  not  think  would  be  likely 
to  be  very  lasting.  The  three  conversions,  again,  seem  to  us  a  trifle 
sudden,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  juvenile  readers  of  Maud 
Florence  Nellie  may  find  them  none  the  less  edifying. 

A  capital  specimen  of  a  book  for  girls  is  Banning  and  Blessing, 
by  the  author  of  The  Atelier  du  Lys.  Here,  again,  there  is  no 
love-making;  on  the  other  hand,  undue  prominence  is  not  given 
to  the  inevitable  death-bed.  Like  The  Blue  Dragon,  it  contains 
a  witch,  who  curses  freely,  but  takes  to  blessing  on  the  last  page. 
Here,  a  stolen  entry  from  a  parish-register  takes  the  place 
of  the  stolen  diamonds  in  Maud  Florence  Nellie.  You  must 
have  a  stolen  something  as  well  as  a  death-bed  if  you  want 
to  write  a  loveless  story-book  of  any  bulk.  The  leading  inci- 
dent in  Banning  and  Blessing  is  the  discovery  of  an  heir, 
or  rather  heiress,  to  a  baronet  and  all  his  goods.  The  plot  is 
well  worked  out ;  there  is  considerable  individuality,  variety, 
and  contrast  in  the  characters,  and  the  descriptions  of  scene 
are  pretty  in  some  cases  and  forcible  in  others.  The  events 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  early  in  the  century,  apparently 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  had  Dartmoor  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  her  mind.  Quaint  little  bits,  redolent  of 
old  times,  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  volume, 
such  as  Sir  Julian's  complaint  that  his  Vicar  had  sold  the  old 
parish  registers  to  the  grocer  for  waste  paper;  Lady  Brent's 
speech,  "  When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  governess  used  to 
make  me  stand  in  the  stocks  for  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  I  wore  a  backboard  and  a  collar  with  iron 
spikes  to  make  me  hold  my  head  up  " ;  and  the  cool  admission  of 
the  old  clerk  to  the  new  Rector: — 

"  Many's  the  time  I've  heard  a  stone  thrown  at  my  window  at  night,  and 
I  would  just  reach  out  the  keys  and  ask  no  question.  [These  were  the  keys 
of  the  church,  in  the  charnel-vault  of  which  smugglers  used  to  hide  kegs  of 
brandy.]  I  knew  they'd  be  brought  back  safe  enough,  and  may  be,  as  yu 
know,  a  little  keg  of  spirits  would  be  in  Passon  Ashe's  wood-stack  next  day, 
and  another  in  mine." 

There  are  symptoms  of  smuggling,  again,  when  the  two  little 
girls  are  out  alone  on  the  moor  at  night,  in  order  to  warn  the 
witch  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  burn  her  alive  in  her 
Btraw-th&tched  cabin : — 

A  distant  thunderous  sound  was  heard.  Some  instinct  made  Cicely 
pull  Lucy  up  the  precipitous  bank  ;  the  next  instant  a  troop  of 
horses  rushed  by,  each  with  a  keg  slung  under  it  by  a  single 
girth,  riderless,  but  led  by  a  dappled  mare,  Hying  ia  front.  They 
tlashed  past  and  were  out  cf  sight  in  a  moment,  and  even  the  sound 
of  their  hoofs  died  away  as  the  girls,  unable  to  keep  their  footing  on  the 
.-tecp  and  slippery  turf,  slid  down  again.  "Well!"  said  Cicely,  much 
excited,  "  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  that  !  I"ve  heard  how  the  smugglers  when 
they're  hard  run  send  off  their  horses  alone  with  that  mare  to  lead  them, 
nil  shaved  and  soaped  they  are  so  that  the  revenue  men  can  get  no  hold  of 
them.  There's  been  a  smart  brush  to-night  BOmewh'  re,  vou  may  depend  on 
it" 

We  think  that  some  oldish  children  may  find  Banning  and 
Blessing  far  from  unreadable. 

As  its  name  implies,  there  is  banning,  again,  in  The  Curse  of 
fame's  Hold ;  but  blessing  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Here 
we  have  love  as  well,  and  it  cannot  be  called  a  child's  book, 
although  boys  may  enjoy  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  which  rival  in 
number  those  of  The  Blue  Dragon  itself.  If  we  were  in  a  parti- 
cular hurry  we  might  dispose  of  this  book  with  the  criticism — 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ;  but.  as  it  happens,  we  can 
afford  to  say  a  little  more  about  it.  First,  we  should  recommend 
people  in  whose  families  there  is  any  taint  of  lunacy  not  to  read 
it.  If  they  do  it  will  certainly  make  them  uncomfortable,  and 
possibly  make  them  ill.  It  begins  well,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  factors  of  success  in  all  literary  work.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  go  on  well.  The  opening  chapters  about  the 
curse,  the  ball,  and  the  murder,  are  good  enough,  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  originality  which  make  us  expect  great  things  as  we 
proceed.  .It  is  a  disappointment  to  be  let  down  into  the  society 
of  the  etlrnal  detective  policeman  of  fiction,  and  to  be  made  to 
wade  through  the  mire  of  a  fictitious  inquest  and  a  fictitious 
trial.  When  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  have  been  finished 
the  story  stops  with  a  sudden  jolt.  "VVe  are  then  carried  off  to 
the  Kaffir  War  of  1850,  which  is  only  connected  with  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  novel  by  the  fact  that  the  hero  takes  part  in  it.  In 
this  part  of  the  novel  the  skirmishes,  battles,  raids  and  adven- 
tures, which  might  be  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Eider 


Haggard  when  at  the  exact  opposite  of  his  best,  follow  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  become  monotonous.  In  the 
third  part  of  the  novel,  when  the  scene  is  removed  to  Game's 
Hold  and  its  neighbourhood  again,  the  first  and  the  second  parts 
are  welded  together,  and  out  of  the  whole  a  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting plot  is  manufactured.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in 
the  trick  of  pretending  to  take  the  reader  into  confidence  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  story  and  then  "  selling  "  him  ;  but  to  play  off 
this  trick  well  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed,  and  here  the 
author  does  it  very  cleverly.  We  never  met  with  a  novelist 
who  was  so  fond  of  administering  beef-tea  as  Mr.  Henty.  He 
gives  it  on  three  different  occasions  in  The  Curse  of  Carne's 
Hold  to  women  who  have  had  "  shocks."  Well,  he  could  give 
them  nothing  better! 


LETTERS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  MISS  J.* 

THIS  is  a  thoroughly  delightful  book.  It  ought  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  will  be,  a  joy  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  representa- 
tion of  character,  or  who  can  taste  the  peculiar  dry  and  nutty 
flavour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  epistolary  style.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  all  quite  genuine,  that  there  was  a 
Miss  J.,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  her.  If  we 
are  being  hoaxed,  and  any  man  jeers  at  us  for  it,  we  shall  reply 
that  the  discovery  delights  us;  for  in  that  case  the  world  will  be 
the  richer  in  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  Christine  Terhume  Herrick  for  a 
writer  with  an  altogether  amazing  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
insight  into  character,  and  power  of  imitating  style. 

The  Miss  J.  of  this  book  (from  some  indications  given  by  the 
editor  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  discover  her  real 
nam  ■)  was  a  "  fair  saint."  In  a  happier  time  she  would  certainly 
have  been  a  nun,  and  not  improbably  have  become  a  saint  in  the 
regular  official  way.  As  it  was,  she  was  born  in  England  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  could  only  be  a  gushing  young 
lady  of  a  strong  pietistic  and  evangelical  turn.  Her  faculty  for 
the  part  of  Catherine  of  Siena  could  find  no  better  employment 
than  incessant  attempts  to  arouse  her  friends  and  relations  to  "  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness,"  efforts  to  bring  hardened  criminals 
to  repentance,  and  seventeen  years  of  strenuous  effort  to  convert  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  editor  tells  the  strange  history  of  this  last 
adventure  partly  from  the  letters  and  partly  from  Miss  J.'s  own 
copious  diary.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  story.  The  young  lady 
wrote  to  the  Duke  in  1834  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  not  only 
drew  "  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  which  it  was 
easy  enough  to  do  in  a  way,  but  so  interested  this  wary  old  man 
of  the  world  that  he  began  a  correspondence  which  lasted  till  his 
death.  The  fact  that  Miss  J. 'was  young  and  handsome  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  Duke,  who  was,  as  all  men  know,  very 
susceptible ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  her  letters  which  induced  him 
to  call  on  her,  and  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  her,  in 
spite  of  hysteria,  impertinence,  and  explosions  of  temper,  long 
after  she  had  ceased  to  be  young  and  had  become  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. They  had  many  quarrels,  and  made  them  up.  At  the 
end  there  was  a  serious  breach— caused,  alas !  by  a  question  of 
money — in  which,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  greed  on  Miss  J.'s  part,  only  hysteria  and  folly,  while  on  the 
Duke's  there  was  a  generosity  which  would  have  been  most  will- 
ing to  show  itself  if  only  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  the 
amazing  wrongheadedness  of  his  correspondent.  So  much  for  the 
skeleton  of  the  story.  What  is  more  interesting  than  these  dry 
bones  is  the  character  of  Miss  J.  She  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 
"fair  saint,"  very  anxious  to  serve  the  cause  of  Heaven,  but 
equally  anxious  that  it  should  be  served  by  Miss  J.  As  there 
was  no  opening  for  the  founding  of  an  Order,  she  fell  back  on  a 
scheme  to  become  Duchess  of  Wellington,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid  "  for  the  general 
good  of  this  nation.  She  was,  as  she  words  it,  "  permitted  to  love 
the  Duke."  Unfortunately  the  Duke  was  not  permitted  to  love 
her.  When  she  unfolded  this  notable  scheme  His  Grace  replied, 
"  The  commands  of  all  others,  which  we  ought  to  obey,  are  those 
dictated  by  our  social  relations.  What  would  be  said  if  I,  a  man 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  nearly,  were  to  take  in  marriage  a  lady 
young  enough  to  be  my  granddaughter?"  On  this  Miss  J.  has 
a  comment  to  make.  "  Alas!  alas  !  [the  young  lady  had  a  young- 
lady-like  love  of  italics]  how  deceitful  is  the  human  heart !  For  I 
am  convinced  that,  although  the  Duke  ivrote  thus,  there  was  not 
a  moment  during  our  acquaintance  when,  if  I  had  not  been  by  the 
Grace  of  God  what  I  was  and  am,  that  he  would  have  thought  I 
was  too  young  to  bow  down  before  me  with  the  most  sinful 
adulation."  Miss  J.,  who  was  not  without  spiritual  pride  by  any 
means,  might  have  been,  as  she  told  the  Duke,  not  only  virtuous, 
but  righteous,  but  her  innocence  was  not  that  of  ignorance. 
Quite  the  contrary.  She  was  prompt  to  conclude  that  the  Duke's 
intentions  were  not  "  strictly  honourable  "  when  she  reflected  on 
the  details  of  their  first  conversation.  On  this  occasion,  by  the 
way,  she  prayed  "  God  to  be  with  me  every  moment  of  the  time, 
directing  even  my  dress.  This  He  did,  letting  me  be  dressed 
on  the  occasion  as  He  pleased,  which,  as  my  Diary  relates,  was 
in  my  old  turned  dark-green  merino  gown,  daily  worn — not 
permitting  me  to  be  decorated  in  any  way  likely  to  attract  notice, 
which,  as  the  employment  in  view  was  of  so  sacred  a  nature, 

*  The  Letters  of  the  Duhe  of  Wellington  to  Miss  J.,  1834-1851.  Edited 
with  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  latter,  by  C.  T.  Herrick.  Lotion  : 
T.  fisher  Unwin.  1890. 
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was  neither  required  nor  obtained."  The  interview,  of  which  we 
have  only  the  lady's  account,  was  indeed  a  religious  courtship. 
But  on  reflection,  and  when  her  suspicions  had  been  stimulated 
by  an  innocent- looking  sentence  in  one  of  the  Duke's  notes,  the 
lady  flamed  up.  The  truth  flashed  on  her  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  and  putting  on  her  dressing-gown,  as  she  carefully  records, 
she  wrote  him  a  letter,  protesting  her  virtue  and  her  righteous- 
ness, and  rebuking  the  World-victor's  victor  in  no  measured 
terms  for  his  dishonourable  intentions.  The  amazing  thing  is 
that  the  Duke  answered  meekly  that  nobody  was  more  impressed 
than  himself  with  "  veneration  for  your  virtues,  attainments,  and 
Sentiments."  They  made  it  up,  and  then  the  lady  picked  another 
quarrel ;  and  again  the  Duke  was  the  soul  of  reasonableness,  and 
they  made  it  up  ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  the  end.  When  they  had 
been  acquainted  in  this  strange  way  for  some  years,  Miss  J. 
records  in  her  Diary  a  little  passage  which  is  almost  delicious. 
The  Duke  called,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  she  asked  him 
about  a  recent  accident  to  his  knee  from  which  he  had 
suffered : — 

When  I  did  so,  he  Appeared  delighted,  brushing  up  his  chair  nearer  to 
me,  which  of  course  met  with  the  withdrawal  on  my  part  due  to 
Christianity.  I  bless  God  for  the  grace  and  strength  afforded  me  on  that 
occasion,  causing  the  Duke  to  sink  into  the  utmost  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  His  favor  {sic)  which  is  better  than  life. 

The  quotation  ought,  we  imagine,  to  sufficiently  place  the  lady. 

It  may  not  appear  quite  in  keeping  with  the  hard  character  of 
the  Duke  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
a  correspondence  with  a  person  who  might  have  become  exceed- 
ingly compromising — who,  in  any  case,  must  have  been  an  in- 
sufferable bore  after  a  time,  and  should  have  meekly  borne  being 
lectured,  reproached,  and  scolded  for  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  improbability  is  only  superficial.  The  Duke  was 
just  the  man  to  feel  that,  having  once  begun  a  correspondence, 
it  was  not  becoming  to  break  it  off  merely  out  of  a  care  for  his 
own  comfort.  The  kindness  and  piety  of  a  soldierly  but  genuine 
kind  which  lay  below  his  hard  surface  made  him  accept  Miss  J. 
among  the  other  worries  of  life.  lie  did  rebel  at  times,  when 
the  lady  was  in  a  tantrum,  and  then  he  would  remind  her  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  slights  she  complained  of  was  to  drop 
the  correspondence,  but  he  was  always  worried  into  beginning 
again.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the  Duke  liked  letter-writing.  As  he 
was  a  man  of  downright  honesty,  with  small  sense  of  humour  in 
spite  of  his  dry  ironical  wit,  the  absurdity  of  his  correspondent 
probably  did  not  greatly  trouble  him.  But  our  belief  that  the 
letters  are  genuine  is  based  on  internal  evidence.  They  are 
either  Wellington's  or  the  work  of  somebody  with  an  actual 
genius  for  imitation — and  such  a  person  would  assuredly  have 
done  more  than  is  in  this  book.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter 
which  is  either  by  Wellington  or  Diabolus: — 

My  dear  Miss  J. — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  31st,  and  I  am 
really  much  concerned  to  learn  that  I  have  created  a  feeling  of  displeasure 
in  your  Mind  by  having  omitted  to  notice  the  Inconvenience  which  you 
felt  upon  your  Journey  to  Harrowgate. 

There  is  always  Inconvenience  in  travelling  in  a  Stage  Coach.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  so  little  ; 
and  I  must  observe  that  there  is  less  of  a  physical  and  personal  Nature  in 
travelling  in  this  Manner  in  England  than  elsewhere.  The  Inconvenience 
felt  in  England  is  of  a  moral  and  mental  description.  It  is  formed  of  the 
trash  and  nonsense  which  a  traveller  is  coudemned  to  hear  in  these 
vehicles;  because  everybody  talks;  and  says  not  what  he  thinks  but 
what  the  fancy  of  the  moment  suggests.  For  this  which  was  the  parti- 
cular Inconvenience  which  you  suffered  upon  this  Journey  there  is  no 
remedy  but  Patience  ;  and  I  would  add  Silence. 

You  would  practise  neither.  You  would  not  sit  patiently  and  hear  the 
stupid  Irreligion  of  the  Talker  ;  you  would  reply  to  Him  ;  and  this  occa- 
sioned much  of  the  Annoyance  which  occurred. 

Here  is  a  Wellingtonian  gem  a  jyropos  of  this  same  unlucky 
journey: — "I  don't  consider  with  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  disputation  with  every  wandering  Blasphemer — much  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances."  Again,  there  never  was  but 
one  person  in  the  world  who  wrote  such  a  letter  as  this  : — 

The  Duke  did  not  say  anything  upon  the  letter  which  Miss  J.  had 
written  to  the  Gentleman  in  question  because  he  was  unwilling  to  obtrude 
his  opinion  upon  a  matter  which  Miss  J.  considers  one  of  Duty  ;  in  which 
the  Duke  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  in  opinion  with  her. 

Prudence  and  Discretion  would  appear  to  require  that  Miss  J.  should  not 
rebuke  a  Gentleman  for  words  spoken  not  to  Her ;  not  even  in  Her 
Presence  ;  but  to  Her  Landlady,  in  the  relation  of  a  Lodger  in  the  House. 

The  Duke  may  be  wrong.  But  he  considers  the  exercise  of  Prudeuce 
and  discretion  virtues  ;  not  unbecoming  to  any  character,  however 
exalted. 

An  admirable  Wellingtonian  touch  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  in 
which  the  Duke  declines  to  forward  a  long  screed  by  Miss  J., 
expostulating  anonymously  with  the  Queen  Dowager  for  declining 
to  pay  rates  for  her  jointure  house.  The  Duke  explains  the  posi- 
tion, and  adds : — "  You  will  see  it  is  the  Parish,  and  not  the 
Queen  which  has  contravened  the  Lord."  Nobody  but  Arthur 
Wellesley  ever  attained  to  these  comic  effects  by  sheer  dint  of 
stating  the  fact  in  explicit  language.  As  the  book  goes  on  we  get 
less  of  the  Duke  and  more  of  Miss  J.,  but  it  keeps  its  interest  to 
the  end.  It  is,  as  far  as  the  Duke  is  concerned,  at  least,  one  more 
proof  that  Lord  Tennyson  Avas  inspired  when  he  prophesied  that 
"  whatever  records  leap  to  light,  He  never  shall  be  shamed." 


A  MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY.* 

THIS  book  is  a  great  deal  more  than  what  is  implied  by  a 
manual,  and  the  volume  under  review  is  the  first  only  of  a 
work  on  forestry,  a  much  neglected  subject,  which  ought  to  be  of 
importance  and  value.  It  is  evident  that  the  original,  true,  and 
legal  meaning  of  the  word  forest  must  be  given  up,  and  the  tree 
acceptation  of  the  term  must  be  adopted,  in  conformity  with 
public  opinion.  Dr.  Schlich  begins  in  his  introduction  with 
definitions,  and  quotes  four  definitions,  only  one  of  which,  the 
third,  can  be  said  to  be  correct : — "Third  definition — 'a  forest  is 
a  piece  of  land  which  is  subject  to  special  forest  laws  and  regula- 
tions.'" Not  satisfied  with  these  four  definitions,  he  supplies  his 
ow7n,  which  must  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  this  work : — "  The 
area,  which  is  for  the  most  part  set  aside  for  the  production  of 
timber  and  other  forest  produce,  or  which  is  expected  to  exercise 
certain  climatic  effects,  or  to  protect  the  locality  against  injurious 
influences;  such  areas  are  frequently  subject  to  special  forest 
laws  and  regulations."  Then,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
forests  and  woods,  he  proceeds  to  define  the  term  wood  : — "  Under 
a  wood  or  woodland  (Plantation)  is  understood  an  area  of  defined 
dimensions,  which  is  stocked  with  trees  or  shrubs,  and  managed 
for  the  production  of  timber,  firewood,  and  such  other  produce 
which  ordinarily  accompanies  the  rearing  of  trees."  "  Every 
'  wood '  is,  therefore,  a  '  forest,'  but  not  every  forest  is  a  wood." 
Let  Dr.  Schlich's  own  definitions  stand  good,  as  far  as  they  go,  for 
the  purpose  of  forestry. 

This  first  volume  treats  of  "  The  Utility  of  Forests  and  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Sylviculture."  Forestry,  it  is  presumed,  is 
the  general  term,  and  sylviculture  the  special  term,  for  the  culture 
of  trees.  "  Although  forestry  has  been  practised  for  centuries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  this  particular  branch  of  industry  did 
not  receive  much  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom  until  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  administration  of  the  forests  in  India 
brought  it  into  more  prominent  notice  "  (Preface).  That  is  to  say, 
we  planted  trees  in  all  directions,  but  neglected  the  science  and 
art  of  forestry,  so  that  when  we  required  men  to  manage  the 
forests  in  India  we  had  to  send  them  to  France  and  Germany  for 
instruction  in  forestry.  Dr.  Schlich,  however,  was  deputed  in 
1885  to  organize  a  school  of  forestry  at  Cooper's  Hill,  and  was 
instructed  to  draw  up  handbooks.  These  volumes,  which  he  calls 
a  manual — forgetting  that  "  handbook  "  and  "  manual "  are  the 
same  thing — are  the  result  of  his  studies  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Schlich  divides  his  subject  into  seven  parts,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
constituting  this  first  volume.  These  Parts  consist  of — I.  The 
Utility  of  Forests.  II.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Sylviculture. 
III.  Creation,  Regeneration,  and  Tending  of  Woods.  IV.  Forest 
Protection.  V.  Forest  Utilization.  VI.  Forest  Working  Plans. 
VII.  Forest  Finance.  In  forestry,  the  stool  of  a  tree  is  that  part 
which  remains  in  the  ground  after  a  tree  has  been  felled.  The 
bole  means  the  stem,  or  true  timber ;  and  the  crown  means  the 
whole  system  of  branches.  A  "Pure  Wood  (or  Forest)  means  a 
wood  which  consists  of  one  species  only."  A.  "Mixed  Wood  (or 
Forest)  means  a  wood  which  consists  of  two  or  more  species  inter- 
mixed." He  also  divides  his  trees  into  two  principal  classes  for 
sylviculture — the  shade-bearing  species  and  the  light-demanding 
species  : — • 

The  following  scale  is  that  given  by  Gayer  ;  it  begins  with  the  most 
light-demanding  species  and  finishes  with  the  most  shade-bearing  : — 

(1)  Larch,  Birch. 

(2)  Scotch  Pine,  Aspen,  Willow. 

(3)  Oak,  Ash,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Mountain  Pine. 

(4;  Elm,  Common  Alder,  Lime,  Weymouth  Pine,  Maple. 

(6)  Spruce,  Hornbeam. 

(7)  Beech. 

(8)  Silver  Fir. 

(9)  Yew.— P.  118. 

And  these  are  the  trees  concerning  which  he  chiefly  writes  as 
denizens  of  European  forests. 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  utility  of  forests,  direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  utility  is  conspicuous  enough  in  the  various  uses  to  which 
wood  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  is  put.  The  indirect  utility  may  be 
said  to  have  been  almost  ignored,  except  in  the  case  of  ornamental 
tree-planting  and  game  coverts.  Section  2  of  Part  I.  treats  fully 
of  the  indirect  utility  of  forests,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  in  India ;  the  effects  on  the  air  and  soil,  on  the 
humidity  and  water-supply,  on  the  hygienic  effects,  and  on  the 
aesthetic  effects.  This  branch  of  the  subject  surely  demands  the 
most  serious  consideration ;  and,  although  there  is  a  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests  m  the  State,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
to  attract  any  attention  whatever  in  this  fully-populated  country. 
The  common  agriculturist  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  trees,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  indirect  utility  of  forests  should  be  made  mani- 
fest. On  a  former  occasion  we  congratulated  the  world  on  the 
taking  up  of  forestry  as  a  subject  for  study  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  we  wish  them  good  speed — not  speed  the 
plough  exactly — in  that  direction.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  is 
done  in  this  volume  towards  elucidating  this  more  or  less  obscure 
topic.  The  results  of  experiments  in  Germany  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  E.  Ebermeyer  in  his  Die  physicalischen  Einicirkungen 
des  Waldes  avf  Lvft  tind  Boden,  and  Professor  Dr.  R.  Weber  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Handbuch  der  Forsticissensehaft,  edited  by 
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Dr.  T.  Lorey,  1888.  These  two  works  have  been  specially  utilized 
by  Dr.  Schlich ;  and,  after  a  good  and  full  explanation  of  the 
state  of  the  case,  he  gives  a  summary  of  conclusions  under  twelve 
heads,  enumerating  the  utility,  direct  and  indirect,  of  forests : — 

( 1)  Forests  supply  timber,  fuel,  and  other  forest  produce. 

(2)  Thev  oiler  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

(3)  They  produce  a  demand  for  labour  in  their  management  and  work- 
ing, as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  industries  which  depend  on  forests  for  their 
raw  material. 

(4)  They  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil  to  a  moderate 
extent,  anil  render  the  climate  more  equable. 

(5)  They  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  and  tend  to  reduce 
evaporation. 

(6)  They  tend  to  increase  the  rainfall. 

(7)  They  help  to  regulate  the  water  supply,  ensure  a  more  sustained 
feeding  of  springs,  tend  to  reduce  violent  Hoods,  and  render  the  flow  of 
water  in  rivers  more  continuous. 

(8)  Thev  assist  in  preventing  landslips,  avalanches,  the  silting  up  of 
rivers  and  low  lands,  and  arrest  moving  sands. 

(9)  They  reduce  the  velocity  of  air  currents,  protect  adjoining  fields 
against  cold  or  dry  winds,  and  afford  shelter  to  cattle,  game,  and  useful 
birds. 

(10)  They  assist  in  the  production  of  oxygen  and  of  ozone. 

(11)  They  may,  under  certain  conditions,  improve  the  healthiness  of  a 
country,  and  under  other  conditions  endanger  it. 

(12)  Finally,  they  increase  the  artistic  beauty  of  a  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  give  the  direct  utility,  pretty 
well  known  to  all ;  and  the  last  nine  the  indirect  utility,  by  no 
means  well  known.  The  importance  of  the  future  supply  of 
valuable  timber  is  recognized  in  some  countries,  though  not  in 
all.  For  example,  in  India  as  the  forests  are  cleared  teak  is 
planted  afresh,  and  in  Sweden  the  fir  is  planted  as  the  wood  is 
cut,  both  for  the  direct  and  indirect  utility  of  the  forests. 

Part  II.  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  and  treats  of  sylviculture. 
The  scheme  of  the  whole  work  is  very  systematic,  with  its  parts, 
chapters,  sections,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  it  is  well  arranged 
for  the  student  for  whom  it  is  intended.  In  sylviculture  there  are 
varieties  of  forests  and  woods,  as  there  are  varieties  of  trees,  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  particular  trees  are 
grown,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  from  many 
points  of  view.  If  an  ordinary  field  crop  fail  for  want  of  good 
management,  a  year  is  the  most  that  is  lost,  but  the  failure  of  a 
wood  plantation  may  not  be  discovered  for  twenty-five  years.  If 
height-growth  is  required,  trees  must  be  planted  near  together; 
the  lateral  branches  fall  off  from  crowding,  and  a  long  clean  stem 
or  bole  is  produced.  If  volume-growth — these  are  the  terms  used 
— is  required,  the  trees  should  have  more  room,  and  be  carefully 
thinned;  the  branches  then  spread,  and  a  thick  shorter  stem  or 
bole  is  the  result.  The  volume-growth  (of  wood)  per  acre  varies 
with  the  different  species,  and  silver  fir  is  stated  to  afford  the 
greatest  volume  in  an  acre  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
length  of  time  which  gives  a  respectable  air  to  forestry,  and  would 
make  the  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange  look  aghast.  The 
Scotch  pine  seems  to  be  a  favourite  tree  in  forestry,  and  it  takes 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  become  timber, 
when  it  should  be  100  feet  high.  The  silver  fir  makes  the  most 
wood  in  volume  in  that  time,  the  spruce  next,  and  the  Scotch 
pine  third.  The  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
dropped-off  branches,  and  other  forest  debris  are  called  the  humus, 
and  this  humus  greatly  improves  the  soil  for  sylviculture  or  any 
other  culture,  except  culture  par  excellence.  The  roots  of  trees 
do  not  extend  to  more  than  3  to  4  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the 
stability  of  the  tree  depends  on  the  sort  of  holding  the  roots  can 
get. 

We  look  forward  to  the  future  volumes  for  many  particulars 
of  forestry  not  yet  reached  in  this  first  volume  of  the  work,  and 
we  hope  to  find  the  various  uses  to  which  the  timber,  the  leaves, 
the  fruit,  and  the  bark  of  the  different  trees  in  different  countries 
are  put  fully  described  in  the  volumes  to  come.  Some  botanical 
details  of  the  flower,  male  and  female,  and  the  seed  of  trees 
would  be  of  great  interest.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  read 
(p.  173)  that  beech  seed-years  are  produced  only  after  intervals  of 
six  to  ten  years,  and  oak,  spruce,  &c,  every  three  to  five  years. 
Is  the  common  beechmast  only  good  for  seed  in  any  quantity 
every  six  to  ten  years  ? 

The  time  required  for  forestry  is  so  long  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  proper  function  of  Government  to  per- 
form such  a  necessary  work,  especially  in  regard  to  the  indirect 
utility  of  forests.  But  the  management  of  the  Royal  forests  in 
this  country  by  the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests  is  not 
encouraging,  though  in  India  much  good  has  been  done  by 
Government  there,  and  this  work  itself  is  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance which  the  officials  of  India  attach  to  the  science  and  art  of 
forestry. 

This  volume  has  not  an  index,  but  there  is  a  full  table  of  con- 
tents. It  is  a  business-like,  readable  volume  of  232  pages,  which 
we  can  strongly  recommend.  And  we  hope  the  completion  of  t  he 
work  will  be  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves. 


BARNSTAPLE  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR.* 

"t  A71THOUT  the  aid  of  some  local  narrative  it  is  difficult  to 
»  V    gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  or  of  the  effect  which  it  had  on  men's  daily  lives.    It  was 

*  Barnstaple  and  the  Northern  Part  of  Devonshire  during  the  Great 
Civil  War,  1642-1646.  By  Richard  W.  Cotton.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
1889. 


by  no  means  a  war  simply  of  ordered  battles,  in  which  the  com- 
mands were  held  by  leaders  of  mark,  or  of  sieges  of  populous  and 
wealthy  cities.  In  most  districts,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  led  to  petty 
warfare  between  villages  and  near  neighbours,  to  a  welter  of  con- 
fusion out  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  coherent  story,  to 
marches,  skirmishes,  and  leaguers  which  at  first  sight  seem 
scarcely  worth  recording.  Yet  it  is,  as  every  reader  of  the 
volume  before  us  will,  we  think,  acknowledge,  well  to  have  these 
matters  told  us  by  a  competent  historian.  They  have  a  value  of 
their  own,  for  they  help  to  make  up  a  complete  picture  of  the 
war;  and,  though  some  of  them  were  certainly  without  any  im- 
portant result,  others  had  a  direct  bearing  on  greater  events.  In- 
deed, the  more  closely  we  study  the  course  of  the  war  in  some 
defined  area,  the  clearer  the  general  history  becomes  to  us  ;  ne- 
cessary links  are  supplied,  and  military  movements  are  invested 
with  new  meaning.  For  study  of  this  kind  Mr.  Cotton's  book 
a  fiords  an  admirable  opportunity.  It  should,  of  course,  be  read 
side  by  side  with  Dr.  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
and  it  will  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  Dr. 
Gardiner's  work  ;  he  will  see  that,  while  considerations  of  space 
and  proportion  have  obliged  the  historian  of  the  war  as  a  whole 
to  omit  or  pass  lightly  over  many  local  details,  he  has  made  him- 
self master  of  them,  and  has  used  his  knowledge  with  skill  and 
judgment.  Mr.  Cotton  has  chosen  a  fruitful  subject  for  his  in- 
vestigations ;  for,  though  Barnstaple  itself  was  scarcely  a  place  of 
first-rate  importance,  its  story  between  1642  and  1646  almost 
necessarily  includes  the  events  of  the  war  in  North  Devon,  and 
these  are  well  worth  telling,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the 
place  which  they  hold  in  the  general  history  of  the  period.  While 
treating  local  matters  with  a  minuteness  only  possible  to  the  local 
historian,  he  has  not  treated  them,  in  a  merely  local  spirit,  but 
has  shown  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  affairs  of  national 
interest. 

In  North  Devon,  as  in  Somerset,  the  trading  towns  took  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  and  Barnstaple,  though  it  contained  some 
Royalists,  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.    One  of  the  members 
of  the  borough,  George  Peard,  a  strong  Puritan,  and  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  for  printing  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  had  great 
influence  with  the  leading  inhabitants,  and  Barnstaple  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.    Although  at  first  the 
Corporation  had  so  little  idea  of  what  lay  before  them  that  they 
authorized  the  Mayor  to  spend  10/.  on  the  fortifications  of  the 
town,  they  soon  laid  out  more  than  2,200^.  on  various  military 
works,  among  which  was  the  repair  of  the  Castle.    This  castle 
occupied  a  mound  once  probably  crowned  by  some  rude  fort  of 
early  days.    To  this  succeeded  a  shell-keep  built  by  Judhael  of 
Totnes,  who  was,  as  his  name  shows,  a  Breton,  and  not  a  "  power- 
ful Norman,"  as  he  is  described  here.    In  the  Earl  of  Bath  the 
town  had  a  near  neighbour  who  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  cause 
it  some  trouble ;  but  his  attempt  to  enforce  the  Commission  of 
Array  was  defeated  by  a  riot  at  South  Molton,  and  his  estates 
were  soon  afterwards  sequestered  for  delinquency.    More  for- 
midable foes  soon  appeared,  and  Barnstaple  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  struggle  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In 
consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  Cornish  army  under  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  the  garrison  was  rein- 
forced by  a  number  of  the  county  Militia,  and  troops  sent  out  by 
the  town — "  neere  1,000  Horse  and  Foot " — attacked  with  doubt- 
ful success  a  detachment  of  Hopton's  army  at  Torrington.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  1643  a  Barnstaple  contingent  took  part  in 
the   skirmish   at  Chagford,  where   Sidney  Godolphin,   "  that 
young    gentleman  of   incomparable    parts,"    was    shot,  and 
about  three  weeks  later,  when  the  Royalists  were  threatening 
Plymouth,  a  body  of  Barnstaple  and  Bideford  men  led  the  attack 
on  the  two  regiments  stationed  at  Modbury  under  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning  and  Colonel  Trevanion.    In  this  engagement,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  and  has  been  transferred  by  the 
editor  of  the  Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden  Society)  to  Marlborough, 
the  Parliamentarians  were  completely  successful.    While  it  was 
in  progress  a  vigorous  sortie  was  made   from   Plymouth  on 
Hopton's  works,  and  "  the  immediate  result  of  these  operations 
was  the  raising  of  the  siege."    At  the  conclusion  of  a  short 
armistice  Hopton  made  a  determined  effort  to  lead  his  army  to 
the  help  of  the  King,  who  had  failed  to  relieve  Reading  and  was 
in  some  danger  at  Oxford.     Colonel   Chudleigh,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  local  army,  defeated  him  at  Sourton  Down  "  by 
night  in  a  great  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,"  and  penned  his 
troops  in  the  northern  corner  of  Cornwall  about  Launceston, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  short  of  provisions.  Hopton 
extricated  himself  by  his  victory  at  Stratton,  where  the  Devon 
men  behaved  badly,  and  advanced  into  Somerset  without  meeting 
further  opposition.    In  spite  of  the  loss  which  the  Royalists 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  we  can  scarcely 
agree  with  Mr.  Cotton  that  the  Parliamentarians  had,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantage  at  Lansdown  ;  Waller's  works  were  taken 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Bath.    The  battle  of  Roundway 
Down  and  the  surrender  of  Bristol  gave  the  King  for  a  time  the 
ascendency  in  the  West,  and  Colonel  Digby  was  sent  with  a  small 
body  of  men  to  complete  the  reduction  of  North  Devon.  Barn- 
staple and  Bideford  joined  forces,  and  their  army  tried  to  sur- 
prise him  at  Torrington ;  but,  though  their  troops  greatly  out- 
numbered the  enemy,  they  were  routed  without  having  made 
any  stand.    The  Barnstaple   Corporation  at  once  set  about 
strengthening  their  town.    They  might,  however,  have  spared 
themselves  the  expense ;  for  they  had  not  the  heart  to  make  any 
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use  of  their  fine  new  fortifications,  and,  on  receiving  a  summons 
from  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  then  near  Exeter,  promptly 
agreed  to  his  terms,  carrying  their  submission  so  far  as  to  assure 
him  that  "  our  intencons  have  always  beene,  are  now,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  ever  shall  be  reall  to  Live  iu  all  due  obedience 
to  his  Matie  and  ye  Laws  of  yc  Land,  and  to  submit  to  ye  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England  established  by  Lawe."  The 
surrender  took  place  on  September  2,  1643. 

In  the  following  June  Maurice  incautiously  withdrew  part  of 
the  small  garrison  stationed  at  Barnstaple,  and  the  townsmen, 
knowing  that  Essex  was  advancing  into  the  West,  revolted  to 
the  Parliament.  Maurice,  who  was  then  engaged  in  escorting  the 
Queen  into  Cornwall,  threatened  to  sack  and  burn  the  town,  and 
detached  Digby  to  retake  it.  This  time  the  Barnstaple  men 
behaved  with  considerable  gallantry,  and  though  Digby's 
troops  made  their  way  into  the  town,  fought  with  them  in  the 
streets,  and  finally  drove  them  out.  Some  curious  contemporary 
notices  are  given  of  this  preservation  of  Barnstaple  from  the 
"  Irish  and  French,"  as  Maurice's  soldiers  are  called,  his  army 
having  been  joined,  as  Mr.  Cotton  notes,  by  a  large  body  of  Irish 
under  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  being  partly  made  up  of  the  Queen's 
French  regiment.  Mr.  Cotton  proves  that  the  historians  of  the 
county  have  done  less  than  justice  to  the  Barnstaple  men  by 
asserting  that  Digby's  attack  was  repulsed  by,  or  with  the  help 
of,  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  Essex  ;  the  town  was  defended 
by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  no  reinforcement  was  received  from 
Essex  until  some  days  later,  when  Lord  Roberts  arrived  with  a 
garrison.  While  he  was  in  the  town  he  hanged  a  prisoner  named 
Howard  or  Hayward,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  and  had  deserted  to  the  King.  Other  Devon  men  had 
done  the  same.  Colonel  Chudleigh,  the  victor  at  Sourton  Down, 
and  Captain  Thomas  Drake,  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
and  men  had  gone  over  to  the  King's  side  after  the  fight  at 
Stratton.  Poor  Hayward's  death  made  some  stir,  and  in  retalia- 
tion a  sea-captain,  named  Turpin,  was  hanged  at  Exeter  by  Sir 
John  Berkeley.  It  is  strange  that  during  the  time  that  Barnstaple 
was  held  for  the  Parliament  no  attempt  was  made  to  repair 
the  defences  ;  "  more  than  half  the  guns  remained  unmounted, 
and  lying  on  the  quays."  Yet  danger  was  not  far  oft",  for  Sir 
Francis  Dodington,  "  that  bloody  wolf,"  Nehemiah  Wallington  calls 
him,  attacked  Ilfracombe  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Barnstaple,  and 
burnt  some  part  of  the  town.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months 
Barnstaple  again  changed  hands.  After  Essex's  disaster  in  Corn- 
wall it  was  summoned  by  Goring,  and  was  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  town  should  not  be  occupied  by 
a  garrison.  A  condition  of  this  kind  was  generally  only  observed 
so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  party  in 
power  ;  and  some  disturbances,  for  which  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration were  called  to  account  by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  then 
"  Colonel-General  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,"  gave  a  fair  reason  for 
subjecting  Barnstaple  to  military  occupation.  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
the  Royalist  Governor,  was  a  vigorous  officer,  and  bitter,  and 
evidently  exaggerated,  stories  about  his  tyranny  were  published 
in  London.  He  at  once  set  about  strengthening  the  defences  of 
the  town,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  so  much  thoroughness 
and  expedition  that  in  two  months'  time  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
declared  that  Barnstaple  "  was  the  most  miraculously  fortified 
place  "  that  he  knew.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  send  the 
Prince  of  Wales  thither  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Bristol  on 
account  of  the  plague.  A  few  notices  are  given  of  his  residence 
at  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  entertained  by  a  widow  named 
Grace  Beaple,  who  "  dressed  all  his  meat,"  and  lent  him  money. 
As  far  as  North  Devon  is  concerned,  the  remainder  of  the  war 
was  marked  by  few  incidents  of  any  interest.  The  King's  cause 
in  the  West  suffered  from  the  rascality  of  Goring  and  the  selfish 
insubordination  of  Richard  Grenville,  and  the  Devonshire  club- 
men declared  for  the  Parliament,  for  they  had  less  to  fear  from  the 
army  of  Fairfax  than  from  Goring's  undisciplined  cavalry.  Mean- 
while Fairfax,  having  gained  nearly  all  Somerset,  was  making  sure, 
if  somewhat  slow,  progress  in  Devonshire.  Soon  after  Ilopton 
had  accepted  the  command  of  the  Prince's  army  he  marched  to 
Torrington,  apparently  in  order  to  secure  Barnstaple  "  as  a  basis 
of  operations  for  the  relief  of  Exeter."  There  Fairfax  routed  his 
army  in  a  battle  of  which  Mr.  Cotton  gives  a  lucid  and  animated 
account.  Fairfax  followed  him  into  Cornwall,  where  before  long 
he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Before  leaving  Torrington  Fairfax 
detached  a  force  under  Colonel  Cook  "  to  block  up  "  Barnstaple. 
This  force  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  for  Fairfax  intended  that 
it  should  cut  off  any  of  the  Royalist  Horse  which  might  escape 
his  pursuit.  There  was  no  need  to  press  the  siege  of  Barnstaple ; 
its  fall  was  certain,  and  all  that  was  immediately  necessary  was 
to  prevent  its  small  garrison  from  receiving  reinforcements 
from  Hopton's  routed  army.  Nevertheless  one  assault  was  made 
upon  the  town,  and  Mr.  Cotton  points  out  that  Blake,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  besieging  Dunster  Castle,  brought  his  regiment 
to  Barnstaple  and  joined  in  the  attack.  It  is  possible  that  some 
point  in  the  external  defences  was  carried,  but  "  no  actual 
lodgment  was  effected,"  and  the  attempt  was  virtually  a  failure. 
This  incident,  which  is  recorded  in  the  tract  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaxes 
Letter,  &c,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Blake's 
biographers.  After  a  blockade  of  seven  weeks  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  Barnstaple  changed  hands  for  the  fourth  and 
last  time  on  April  14,  1646.  With  its  surrender  the  war  in  the 
West  practically  ended. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CONJURING* 

MR.  HOFFMANN  is  something  more  than  a  brilliant, 
conjurer.  He  has  invented  a  large  number  of  clever 
tricks,  and  has  enormously  improved  many  old  ones  ;  and  he  has 
written  two  of  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  of  the  many 
manuals  of  conjuring.  It  is  eleven  years  since  he  published 
Modem  Magic,  which  is  still  the  indispensable  text-book  alike  of 
the  amateur  wizard  and  of  the  curious  inquirer  who  takes 
a  scientific  interest  in  the  noble  art  of  conjuring.  But 
in  these  matters  eleven  years  is  a  generation,  and  Modern 
Magic  has  fallen  a  little  behind  the  time.  It  is  excellent  so  far 
as  it  goes;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  as  this  ,new  volume  of 
more  than  450  pages  demonstrates.  During  the  last  eleven  years 
a  great  deal  has  happened  in  the  conjuring  world.  Many  of  the 
old  performers  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  some  of  them  over- 
whelmed by  the  new  developments  of  their  art ;  and  at  least  one 
man  of  the  first  mark  has  died.  The  days  of  ponderous  appliances 
have  vanished,  and  science  has  taken  their  place.  The  new 
tricks  nearly  all  show  the  same  tendency  to  simplicity,  brilliance, 
and  finish.  Even  "  palming,"  the  most  essential,  yet  the  most 
difficult,  art  of  the  conjurer,  has  improved;  and  now  more  than 
ever  the  success  of  a  great  variety  of  tricks  depends  upon  the 
address  and  dexterity  of  the  performer  and  upon  his  accomplish- 
ment in  sleight  of  hand.  And  hereon  there  is  a  very  curious  ob- 
servation to  be  made.  For  long  generations  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  objects  handled  by  the 
conjurer  by  the  conviction  that  they  had  gone  "up  his  sleeve." 
Now,  as  a  fact,  the  older  conjurers  but  rarely  caused  things  to 
vanish  in  that  way.  But  of  late  the  sleeve  has  been  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  vanishing  point ;  and  thus,  after  many  days,  the 
olden  suspicion  has  found  its  justification.  But  we  must  not 
divulge  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 

Mr.  Hoffmann's  new  book,  like  the  old  one,  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  guidance  of  the  juvenile  conjurer,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tricks  he  describes  are  quite  beyond  any  but  the 
most  accomplished  of  amateurs.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  his  earlier  manual  he  might  have  insisted 
rather  more  upon  the  importance  of  palming,  both  as  a  means  to 
an  end  and  as  an  art  in  itself.  For  no  man  who  is  not  a  clever 
palmer  will  ever  make  a  good  conjurer.  And  it  must  needs  be 
remarked  that  the  palmer  is  quite  as  much  born  as  made.  There 
are  types  of  hand  which  will  not  permit  of  good  palming.  Of  such 
is  the  squat,  fat,  short-fingered  hand.  A  long  slender  hand, 
not  too  plump,  with  elongated  pointed  fingers  and  a  capacious 
palm,  is  the  best  type.  Some  information  about  the  hands  of 
conjurers  would  be  of  real  utility  to  students  of  sleight  of 
hand. 

Conjuring  feats  differ  so  widely,  some  are  so  simple  and  others 
so  complex,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  them  inter  se.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  compare  the  methods  of  different  professors  in 
performing  the  same  trick.  Mr.  Hoffmann  has,  therefore,  wisely 
refrained  from  laying  down  the  law  as  to  the  best  and  the  worst 
classes  of  tricks.  Every  spectator  will  continue  to  hug  his  pre- 
ferences ;  the  more  especially  since  an  apparently  simple  trick  is 
often  very  difficult,  and  only  to  be  presented  by  the  aid  of  com- 
plicated apparatus.  But  it  is  clear  that  an  effective  trick,  per- 
formed without  accessories,  and  depending  solely  upon  dexterity 
and  address,  belongs  to  a  higher  department  of  conjuring  than  one 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  that  baggage  without  which  wizards 
of  the  old  school  were  unhappy.  Conjurers  do  not  now  carry  about 
with  them,  as  Professor  Anderson,  "  the  Wizard  of  the  North,"  was 
wont  to  do,  seven  tons  or  so  of  baggage.  Yet  there  never  was  a  time 
when  tricks  which  are  worked  as  much  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
as  by  manual  dexterity  were  so  numerous  and  so  effective.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
more  or  less  effective  tricks  with  cards ;  yet  most  of  those 
achievements  compel  the  use  of  mechanical  accessories.  Of  all 
really  elaborate  conceptions  in  conjuring  it  may  be  roundly  said 
that  they  would  be  impossible  without  machinery.  Of  such  is 
M.  Buatier  de  Kolta's  "  Vanishing  Lady,"  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  finished  mystifications  that  has  been  produced  of  late. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  tells  how  that  mystification  is  worked ;  and  the 
curious  student  of  legerdemain  has  probably  guessed  for  him- 
self pretty  much  "  how  it  is  done."  But  we  are  not  going  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  M.  Buatier's  audiences  and  of  Mr.  Hoffmann's 
readers  by  telling  tales  out  of  school.  What  we  should  have 
liked  Mr.  Hoffmann  to  tell  us  is  the  secret  of  the  most  surprising 
of  all  M.  Buatier's  conceptions — the  Cocoon  trick,  in  which  a  very 
charming  young  person  is  produced  from  a  sort  of  chrysalis, 
apparently  far  too  flat  and  narrow  to  conceal  even  the  sylph 
half  of  whose  form  appears  from  out  of  it.  A  less  adroit  per- 
former would  probably  have  "  given  away  "  his  secret  before 
now  ;  but  M.  Buatier's  surety  of  hand  and  eye  is  such  that  it 
is  impossible  for  all  save  the  most  expert  to  form  even  a  tenable 
opinion  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  that  brilliant  performance. 

There  are  now  so  many  tricks  with  cards,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  brilliant  and  effective,  that  Mr.  Hoffmann  has 
done  well  to  describe  them  in  some  detail.  These  feats  are 
excellently  suited  to  the  amateur  burning  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  drawing-room.  With  a  large  number  of  them  no  apparatus 
is  required,  and,  once  mastered,  they  are  simple  and  may  be  per- 
formed with  a  certainty  of  those  little  murmurs  of  astonishment 
which  are  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  conjurer.   Yet  these  seemingly 
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simple  tricks  are  decidedly  difficult.  All  manner  of  wickedness 
and  deception  has  to  be  learned  before  one  really  effective  card- 
trick  can  be  performed.  Yet  many  of  them  are  as  amusing  to 
the  deceiver  as  to  the  deceived.  To  give  your  enemy,  or,  still 
better,  your  friend,  his  free  choice  of  any  one  card  in  a  pack,  with 
the  certainty  that  he  will  take  the  one  you  intend  him  to  take, 
leads  a  man  to  reflect  rosily  upon  his  own  exceeding  cleverness : 
and.  after  all,  a  man's  vanities  are  the  true  salt  of  life  and  of 
conjuring.  Mr.  Hoffmann  gives  a  very  lucid  description  of 
Robert  Houdin's  famous  trick  (too  rarely  seen  now)  of  making 
a  pack  of  cards  pass  up  the  sleeve.  "Well  done,  nothing  could  be 
more  brilliant;  carelessly  and  timidly  performed,  nothing  can  be 
tamer  and  more  disappointing.  Houdin  usually  followed  tins 
trick  with  an  almost  equally  brilliant,  because  an  exceedingly 
difficult,  trick — enlarging  and  diminishing  the  size  of  a  pack  of 
cards  at  will.  In  his  case  sheer  manual  dexterity  did  everything ; 
but  so  few  conjurers  can  equal  that  wonderful  man's  clever 
manipulation  that  a  graduated  series  of  packs — one  pack  really 
smaller  than  the  other — is  now  commonly  used.  Upon  card- 
tricks  which  require  special  apparatus  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  especially 
instructive.  In  many  of  these  tricks  he  has  himself  made  in- 
genious improvements  ;  and,  as  he  knows  all  about  the  secrets  of 
other  people,  including  the  mysterious  Buatier,  he  has  many 
things  under  this  head  to  tell  that  are  worth  knowing.  Most  of 
the  tricks  which  end  in  the  appearance  of  a  chosen  card  in  a 
houlette,  upon  an  easel,  or  in  a  crystal  frame  are  worked  upon 
the  same  system,  and  many  of  them  require  the  help  of  an 
assistant :  and  it  is  one  of  the  superiorities  of  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta 
over  most  other  conjurers  that  he  manages  illusions  of  that  kind 
without  assistance.  There  is  one  little  secret  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  reveal.  Few  sleights  are  more  surprising 
to  the  uninitiated  than  those  in  which  a  ring,  a  glove,  a  card,  or 
even  a  watch,  are  supposed  to  be  fired  from  a  pistol  at  a  target. 
The  pistol,  of  the  good  old  piratical  pattern,  with  which  the  belts 
of  the  Miller  and  his  Men  used  to  be  stuffed,  is  ostentatiously 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  and  is  fired  off  to  the  delicious 
terror  of  the  audience.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
The  bullet  does  not  leave  the  barrel,  since  the  effective  barrel 
from  which  the  charge  (of  powder  only)  is  really  fired  is  beneath 
the  dummy  barrel,  and  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  an  innocent 
receptacle  for  the  ramrod. 

Next  to  tricks  with  cards  those  with  coins  are  perhaps  most 
useful  to  the  amateur — and  it  is  for  the  behoof  of  the  amateur 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann  writes.  Many  of  these  sleights  are  quite 
easy  to  learn,  and  are  effective  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
simplicity.  "Very  simple,  and  by  no  means  difficult,  is  the  new 
and  vastlv  improved  "Multiplication  of  Money"  trick,  invented 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Lodge.  This  consists  in  manipulating  a  florin 
until  it  produces  sixty  or  eighty  more  florins.  Dexterous  palm 
ing  is  all  that  is  needed  for  this  clever  achievement,  which  will 
create  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  the  elaborate  and  wilful 
smashing  of  a  gold  watch  by  the  aid  of  complicated  appliances. 
This  trick  is  quite  as  successful  as  that  most  excellent  of  all 
common  conjuring  feats — the  production  of  an  orange  from  the 
coat-collar,  or  even  the  nose,  of  a  spectator.  Mr.  Hoffmann  tells 
a  capital  story  of  the  simple  wonder  of  an  old  pauper  woman 
from  whose  nose  he  once  gathered  an  orange.  At  intervals 
during  the  evening  she  thoughtfully  rubbed  her  nose  with  her 
apron,  as  if  tempted  to  try  again  on  her  own  account.  One  of 
the  most  famous  and  most  pleasing  of  conjuring  tricks  is  the 
smashed  watch,  which  amuses  everybody  except,  perhaps,  the 
owner  of  the  watch,  who  is  apt  to  look  uncomfortable  during  the 
operation.  But  that  look  of  discomfort,  as  Mr.  Hoffmann  says, 
only  heightens  the  delight  of  the  others. 

To  the  amateur,  whether  literary  or  practical,  Mr.  Hoffmann's 
book  would  be  valuable  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  gives 
authentic  explanations  of  many  well-known  and  very  puzzling 
achievements  of  legerdemain — such  as  the  "  Vanishing  Lady," 
and  the  writing  on  the  arm,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  wonder- 
ment when  it  was  first  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Br.  Lynn. 
Of  apparently  minor  but  exceedingly  ingenious  and  difficult  tricks 
is  the  "  dissolving  handkerchiefs."  "We  do  not  know  if  this  is  the 
invention  of  M.  Buatier,  but  if  it  be  not  it  has  been  so  enormously 
improved  by  him  that  it  is  practically  a  new  feat.  The  peculiarity 
in  his  performance  is,  that  when  he  literally  "  does  the  trick,"  he 
has  his  coat  oft'  and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up.  He  is  thus 
able  triumphantly  to  declare  that  the  handkerchiefs  cannot  pos- 
sibly disappear  "  up  his  sleeve."  Nor  do  they.  If  anybody  wants 
to  know  where  they  do  go  to,  let  him  consult  Mr.  Hoffmann's  book. 
It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  there  is  one  conjuring  feat,  and,  Ave 
believe,  only  one,  that  has  never  yet  been  imitated,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Hartz's  Inexhaustible  Hat.  Mr.  Hartz  is,  of  course,  a  man  of 
astonishing  genius  in  matters  of  legerdemain — 

None  but  himsilf  can  be  his  parallel. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  divine  every  one  of  Mr.  Hartz's  secrets, 
but  he  has  brought  sleight  of  hand  to  such  amazing  perfection 
that  whoso  should  endeavour  (and  many  have  endeavoured  in 
private)  to  imitate  it  would  have  but  his  labour  for  his  pains. 
As  well  might  a  tragedian,  even  of  heroic  mould,  endeavour  to 
imitate  Mr.  Irving's  reading  of  Hamlet. 

It  says  much  for  the  amiability  of  conjurers  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  tell  their  mysteries,  either  to  Mr.  Hoffmann  or  to  the 
makers  of  conjuring  apparatus.  Had  they  been  more  secret 
the  world  would  have  lost  some  exceedingly  amusing  books,  and 
generations  of  spectators  would  have  lost  a  vast  amount  of  enjoy- 


ment. For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  "  how  it's 
done"  heightens  the  interest  with  which  the  learned  in  leger- 
demain watch  a  brilliant  performance.  If  you  are  a  true 
St  udent,  when  you  know  all  about  it  your  respect  for  the  per- 
former's dexterity  is  vastly  increased. 


ROULETTE.' 


THE  days  are  happily  gone  by  when  every  watering-place  on 
the  Continent  attracted  travellers  by  the  fatal  fascination 
of  roulette.  The  Governments  of  Western  Europe  have  grown 
moral,  in  this  respect  at  all  events,  and  no  public  gaming-table 
is  within  easy  reach  of  tourists,  except  that  at  the  diminutive 
Principality  of  Monaco.  Long  threatened  by  public  opinion,  it 
vet  maintains  itself,  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  the 
\nglican  Bishop  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Mediterranean,  who 
discountenances  it  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  appoint  a  chaplain 
to  the  place,  holding,  apparently,  that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine 
sinners  should  be  lost  than  that  one  should  be  saved. 

"  Professor  "  J.  S.  Bond,  who,  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  in 
close  communication  with  the  headquarters  of  the  game,  dates 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  has  brought  out  a  little  manual  on 
the  subject  of  Roulette.    He  is  also  very  anxious  that  his  address 
should  be  known,  because  he  starts  by  informing  his  readers  that 
he  has  given  a  lifetime's  study  to  the  subject,  and  then  volunteers 
to  give  advice  thereon  gratuitously,  either  by  correspondence  or 
personal  interview,  to  any  serious  players  who  may  wish  to  con- 
sult him.    Certainly,  if  such  players  wish  to  extract  any  informa- 
tion out  of  the  "  Professor,"  in  the  way  of  finding  a  golden  road 
to  fortune,  they  must  resort  to  his  kindly  offer  of  personal  advice, 
for  they  will  get  little  comfort  from  his  book.    Perhaps  it  is 
intended  as  a  warning,  and  not  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
practice  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  own  life ;  if  so,  all  honour 
to  him ;  but  his  meaning  might  have  been  expressed  a  little 
more  clearly.    Mr.  Bond — it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  drop  the 
designation  of  "  Professor,"  in  our  ignorance  of  the  authority 
which  entitled  him  to  assume  it — magniloquently  announces 
his  view  of  modern  history.    According  to  him,  it  is  but  the 
history  of  the  gradual  encroachment  of  science  on  the  domain 
of  chance;  this  granted,  it  may  be  conceded  to  him  that  it 
would  indeed  be  a  singular  thing  if  so-called  games  of  chance 
were  the  only  exception  to  the  rule.    We  are  led  to  infer,  there- 
fore, that,  in  Mr.  Bond's  opinion,  roulette  is  incorrectly  included 
among  games  of  chance  ;  probably,  in  fact,  his  chief  intention  in 
coming  before  the  public  is  to  prove  as  much  as  this.    Perhaps — 
in  view  of  Mr.  Bond's  dictum  it  is  safer  not  to  say  perchance — he 
proves  a  little  too  much.    Some  people  may  be  disappointed  on 
opening  the   manual,  and  seeing  the  first  paragraph  headed 
"  Laws  of  Roulette,"  to  find  that  no  "  Laws,"  in  the  sense  of 
rules  for  playing  the  game,  are  given.  Mr.  Bond,  no  doubt,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  these.    The  laws 
which  he  undertakes  to  expound  are  his  exposition  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  chances ;  on  which  he,  at 
any  rate,  does  take  on  himself  to  lay  down  the  law  with  an 
amount  of  dogmatism  calculated  to  frighten  off  any  one  from 
venturing  to  question  them.    We  are  told  that  it  is  useless  for  a 
player  to  argue  on  the  subject  at  all  until  he  has  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  these  laws,  and  got  them  as  perfectly 
in  his  head  as  a  geometrician  has  the  axioms  of  Euclid ;  that, 
in  fact,  one  might  as  well  criticize  the  Eiffel  Tower  without 
knowing  the  first  principles  of  mechanics.    We  are  warned  that 
this  obvious  truism  is  generally  neglected,  and  that  the  most 
ignorant  tyro  will  undertake  to  give  his  notion  of  the  laws 
of  roulette,  or,  worse  than  all,  will  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
that  it  has  no  laws  at  all.  A  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Bond's 
treatise  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  his  showing, 
this  latter  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth — namely,  that  there 
is  very  little  law  about  it.    According  to  the  definition  of  the 
best  publicists,  a  law  means  a  rule  obliging  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct.   What  course  of  conduct  is  the  outcome  of  the  principles 
set  forth  here  F    Let  us  examine  his  propositions  somewhat  in 
detail.    Air.  Bond  enumerates  six  different  laws.    The  first  he 
calls  the  Law  of  Marches,  a  marche  being  the  particular  way  of 
choosing  at  each  spin  the  colour  or  chance  on  which  the  player 
elects  to  stake.    The  law  is  that  every  marche,  in  its  results — i.e. 
the  proportion  of  gains  and  losses — equals  every  other  marche. 
This  law  Mr.  Bond  demonstrates  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  inventing  a  bad  marche,  for  if  any  one  did 
discover  such  a  system — i.e.  one  in  which  he  would  lose  more  bets 
than  he  would  win — any  one  else  could  immediately  convert  it 
into  a  good  one  by  the  simple  process  of  reversing  it.  According 
to  this,  it  would  seem  that  a  player  who  has  convinced  himself 
that  his  system  is  a  bad  one — a  conviction  at  which  most  players 
arrive  pretty  soon — has  only  got  to  reverse  his  system  in  order 
to  ensure  success.    But  it  would  be  doing  Mr.  Bond  an  injustice 
to  assume  that  he  means  this.    All  he  means  is,  that  in  the  long 
run  one  system  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another,  which  may  be 
and  probably  is  true,  but  certainly  is  not  comforting.    It  is 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  read  in  the  important  qualification,  in  the 
Ion;/  run,  into  most  of  Mr.  Bond's  statements  about  the  chances 
at  roulette,  and  the  run  is  generally  long  enough  to  break  any 
individual  player  who  plays  at  intervals  not  sufficiently  long 
for  his  luck  to  come  round  again,  while  to  the  bank,  which 
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plays  steadily  on  and  on,  the  luck  really  does  come  round  again, 
so  that,  even  if  it  had  no  chances  in  its  favour,  it  would  still 
have  the  advantage  as  against  casual  opponents.  According 
to  the  well-imderstood  law  of  averages,  it  is  quite  true  that 
a  given  figure,  or  series  of  figures,  will  recur  a  certain  number 
of  times  within  a  given  series ;  the  difficulty  that  upsets  any 
system  of  play  is  that  the  series  is  so  long  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  player  to  reckon  on  being  able  to  hit  off 
with  certainty  the  period  of  recurrence ;  he  is  broken  long 
before  it  arrives,  and  has  only  the  melancholy  sat  isfaction  of  being 
able  to  prove  that  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  he  must  have 
won  back  his  losses  if  only  he  could  have  held  out  long  enough. 
Mr.  Bond  depicts  accurately  enough  the  phases  of  illusion  and 
disillusion  through  which  an  unfortunate  novice  passes  in  his 
wild-goose  chase  after  a  good  "  march,"'  only  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion after  all  that  one  is  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  another. 

The  next  law  which  Mr.  Bond  enunciates  is  what  he  calls  the 
Law  of  Constant  Play  and  its  converse  fallacy  of  occasional  play. 
The  law  is  this: — That,  at  whatever  table  you  play,  and  for 
whatever  periods,  long  or  short,  the  sum  of  all  of  them  will 
amount  to  exactly  the  same  chances  for  or  against  you  as  if  you 
had  played  continuously.  He  points  out  that  you  cannot  "  cheat 
luck  "  by  going  from  table  to  table,  or  by  playing  an  hour  one 
day  and  another  hour  on  the  next,  or  at  any  other  intervals. 
On  any  one  given  occasion  a  player  has  just  the  same  chance 
with  any  conceivable  system,  or,  as  we  have  seen  above,  with 
none  at  all,  of  having  the  run  for  or  against  him ;  but 
a  repetition  of  these  occasional  attacks  brings  him  into 
the  sphere  of  continuous  play,  and  renders  him  subject  to  its 
laws.  Here,  again,  the  amount  of  comfort  to  be  extracted  from 
the  law  is  somewhat  negative.  Mr.  Bond  next  passes  on  to  what 
he  designates  the  very  important  Law  of  Equilibrium — namely, 
that  in  the  long  run  there  will  be  absolute  equilibrium  in  the 
various  chances,  and  in  the  number  of  wins  and  losses,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  chances  for  or  against  them.  The 
fallacy  connected  with  this  law  is  that  in  any  definite  number  of 
turns  an  equilibrium  of  chances  will  take  place.  Mr.  Bond 
admits  that,  though  the  law  is  absolutely  true  in  itself,  it  is 
utterly  useless  for  practical  purposes,  because,  before  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  is  reached,  a  deviation  of  incalculable  extent 
may  take  place,  and  that  Rothschild  himself  might  be  ruined 
while  waiting  for  the  equilibrium.  This  deviation  Mr.  Bond 
terms  the  Ecart,  and  he  lays  down  as  his  fourth  law  that  its  ex- 
tent is  always  indefinite,  that  no  one  can  gauge  its  probable 
duration.  Though,  however,  the  absolute  duration  of  the  ecart  is 
indefinite,  its  percentage,  according  to  Mr.  Bond,  diminishes  with 
the  number  of  balls  spun.  This  statement  is  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  previously  established  Law  of  Equilibrium ; 
and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Bond,  having  made  it,  immediately  proceeds  to 
upset  it  by  demonstrating  that,  in  spite  thereof,  the  net  result  to 
a  player  on  a  sufficiently  large  average  of  spins  would  as  nearly 
as  possible  be  exactly  nothing.  The  fifth  law  offered  for  our 
acceptance,  the  Law  of  Series,  is  in  the  following  terms — that 
the  recurrence  of  any  series,  whether  of  one  colour  or  of  any 
figure  or  combination  of  figures,  takes  place  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  its  complication.  This  is  simply  another  method  of  stating 
the  obvious  truism  that,  if  the  chances  are  two  to  one  against 
you,  they  will  turn  up — in  the  long  run,  bo  it  always  borne  in 
mind — exactly  twice  as  often  as  if  they  were  four  to  one.  It  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  an  elaborate  series  of  calculations, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  tables,  to  establish  a  proposition  of 
so  simple  a  nature  as  this.  The  last  law  which  Mr.  Bond  under- 
takes to  lay  down — the  Law  of  Progressions — is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  analyse,  because  he  does  not  condescend  to  state  it  in  any 
definite  terms ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  his  commentary  on  it,  that 
it  amounts  to  just  about  as  much  as  several  of  his  other  laws — 
that  is,  to  nothing.  To  give  his  own  words  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  play,  "  The  whole  amount  of  what  we 
shall  have  painfully  won  by  the  ballotage  will  be  exactly  swallowed 
up  by  the  ecart." 

The  Law  of  the  Zero  scarcely  seems  worthy,  even  in  Mr. 
Bond's  estimation,  of  being  dignified  by  such  an  imposing  title; 
for  he  does  not  attempt  to  formulate  it  in  terms,  and  yet  it  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  bank.  As  played  at  Monte,  Carlo,  whenever 
the  Zero  turns  up  the  bank,  apparently,  impounds  all  the  money 
on  the  table,  and  plays  the  next  spin  simply  on  the  colour, 
giving  back  their  stakes  to  those  who  have  spotted  it  cor- 
rectly. It  does  not  require  much  trouble  to  demonstrate  that 
this  is  one  chance  in  thirty-seven  absolutely  against  the  player ; 
the  bank  must  win  from  all  who  have  staked  on  the  wrong 
colour,  and  loses  nothing  to  those  who  have  staked  on  the  right. 
This  chance  is  esliniated  by  Mr.  Bond  at  1-37  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  bank ;  well  may  he  say  that  Zero  has  built  the  Casino  and 
is  the  real  Prince  of  Monaco.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bond  states 
the  problem  thus  : — No  player  can  hope  to  win  more  bets  than 
the  bank  by  any  conceivable  marche  or  system,  yet  each  will 
certainly  have  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Zero,  while  running  the 
chance  of  the  indefinite  <Scart ;  is  it  possible  to  win  against  these 
odds  ?  Mr.  Bond  hints  obscurely  that,  by  new  methods  in  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  which  lie  has  enumerated,  success  is  pos- 
sible, but  he  gives  no  sort  of  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the 
method.  Taken  as  a  warning  against  ever  playing  roulette,  his 
treatise  may  possibly  be  useful ;  taken  as  a  guide  towards  the 
attainment  of  success  in  playing  the  game,  it  only  amounts  to 
what  he  considers  as  the  principal  factor  therein — Zero. 


A  NATURALIST  IN  NORTH  CELEBES.* 

OF  the  five  huge  islands  or  small  continents  which  stud  the 
Indian  seas  between  Asia  and  Australia,  the  least  known, 
except  New  Guinea,  is  perhaps  Celebes,  which,  like  a  gigantic 
spider,  thrusts  its  four  curious  peninsulas  north  and  east  and  south 
into  the  ocean.  It  is  larger  than  England  and  Wales,  longer  than 
Great  Britain,  and  its  coast-line  is  positively  not  less  than  two 
thousand  miles.  Of  this  enormous  extent  of  territory,  the  centre 
remains  absolutely  unexplored  and  unknown ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  mere  finger-nails  on  the  hands  of  its  immense  arms  which 
alone  have  been  described  with  any  minuteness  by  Europeans. 
The  Dutch  are  nominally  the  masters  of  Celebes;  but  their 
sovereignty  is  limited  to  a  few  settlements.  As  early  as  1 5 1 3,  we  1 
think,  the  Portuguese  had  a  factory  at  Makassar ;  they  abandoned 
it,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  English  about  a  century  later,  while 
in  1667  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  violently  exiling  our  countrymen 
under  circumstances  not  dissimilar  to  those  the  record  of  which  has 
survived  in  literature  in  the  Amboyna  of  Dryden.  According  to  Mr. 
Hickson,  the  author  of  the  fascinating  volume  before  us,  the  Dutch, 
sway  appears  to  have  steadily  dwindled.  In  an  account  of  Dutch 
Celebes  which  now  lies  before  us,  drawn  up  some  sixty  years  ago, 
the  settlements  of  Europeans  are  much  more  numerous  than  Mr. 
Hickson  describes,  and  Fort  Rotterdam,  which  was  then  the  seat  of 
government,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  this  latest  traveller 
in  Celebes.  The  present  capital  is  Makassar,  a  fine  town  built 
on  either  side  of  a  magnificent  avenue  of  tamarind  trees  in  the 
extreme  south-west  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Hickson's  zoological  labours,  however,  were  mainly  con- 
ducted at  the  opposite,  or  north-easterly,  extremity  of  the 
country.  Taking  a  steamer  from  Makassar,  lie  crossed  the 
Equator-,  and  arrived  in  three  days  at  Manado,  the  capital  of  the 
northern  colony,  where  a  visit  from  an  educated  Englishman  was 
hailed  as  an  event  as  welcome  as  it  was  extraordinary.  It  was 
Mr.  Hickson's  purpose  to  make  Manado  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
tions, but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  discovered  that,  by  a 
signal  piece  of  good  fortune,  a  British  man-of-war  had  just 
reached  Banka  Straits,  the  northern  frontier  of  Celebes,  for 
surveying  purposes,  and  that  he  would  be  cordially  welcomed  on 
board  of  her.  "  The  chances,"  he  says,  "  that  were  thus  open  to- 
me of  choosing  a  suitable  locality  for  my  work,  and  investigating 
a  large  extent  of  coral  reef,  before  I  finally  settled  down,  were 
such  as  any  naturalist  in  those  regions  might  dream  of  for  years 
without  realizing";  and  consequently  he  took  an  opportunity 
which  immediately  offered  of  joining  the  Flying  Fish  at  Banka. 

He  was  soon  in  the  ecstasy  of  bumping,  for  the  first  t  ime,  on 
the  jewelled  coral-reef  of  a  tropical  shore.  The  Banka  Straits  is 
a  small  sea  almost  entirely  enclosed  between  Celebes  on  the 
south  and  the  lesser  islands  of  Talisse  and  Ganga  on  the  west 
and  Banka  on  the  east.  "Wholly  unknown  to  English  travellers,' 
these  islands  are  under  the  sway  of  Holland ;  and  at  Koa,  in 
Talisse,  there  is  a  tiny  Dutch  settlement,  with  a  resident  overseer. 
This  Banka  Sea  is  particularly  favourable  for  the  work  of  a 
naturalist,  since  its  waters  are  commonly  of  a  glassy  stillness,  and 
its  coasts  present  every  variety  of  tropical  shore — coral  reefs, 
steep  rocks,  and  river  sand.  As  the  guest  of  the  officers  of  the 
Flying  Fish,  Mr.  Hickson  visited  all  parts  of  this  inland  sea,  and- 
passed  outside  it  round  the  corner  of  Celebes,  and  even  to  several 
of  the  little-known  chain  of  islands  stretching  northwards  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  he  had  the  unusual 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  explore  and  ascend  the  curious  oceanic 
volcano  of  Huang.  The  result  of  all  these  explorations,  however, 
was  to  persuade  him  that  for  his  peculiar  purpose  as  a  zoologist1 
no  spot  offered  so  many  advantages  as  Talisse.  He  therefore 
parted  from  his  hospitable  friends,  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
village  of  Koa  his  headquarters. 

His  daily  life  at  Talisse  is  sketched  by  Mr.  Hickson  in  graphic, 
and  yet  modest,  language.  He  made  some  discoveries  which,  we 
fancy,  are  not  generally  known  to  naturalists.  For  instance,  he 
was  at  first  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  in  these  tropical 
waters  his  surface-net  at  first  almost  always  came  up  empty. 
At  last  it  struck  him  that,  perhaps,  he  did  not  come  out  early 
enough ;  and  so,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for  in  the  early  morning  hours 
every  sweep  of  his  net  brought  up  countless  pelagic  forms  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  coolness  of  the 
surface  at  that  time  of  day.  Of  his  experiences,  however,  the 
most  disappointing  seems  to  have  been  his  attempt  at  orchid- 
hunting.  It  appears  that  to  collect  orchid-bulbs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  swamps  is  a  remarkably  trying  employment. 
The  moment  you  try  to  pull  the  orchid  away  from  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows,  legions  of  fierce  red  ants,  of  alarming  size,  turn 
round  upon  you,  and  proceed  to  run  up  your  arms,  down  your  neck, 
up  inside  your  trousers,  and  everywhere  else  where  flesh  can  be 
found,  and  nip  you  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Mr.  Hickson,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  easily  daunted  :  he  made  a  large  col- 
lect ion  of  bulbs,  and  then,  during  a  serious  illness,  they  all  went 
bad.    Such  is  life ! 

A  subject  to  which  our  naturalist  gave  a  good  deal  of  useful 
observation  was  the  action  of  direct  exposure  to  the  flood-tide 
from  the  open  ocean  upon  coral  growth.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  scouring  action  of  the  tide  settling  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Celebes  and  the  neighbouring  islets  that  the  coral  does 
not  seem  to  flourish  there.    The  only  two  conspicuous  mammals 
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■which  Mr.  Hickson  observed  on  Talisse  were  the  tailless  black 
baboon  (Cynopithei-us  nigrescent)  anil  that  odd  nocturnal  prowler, 
the  Cuscus  celebensis;  the  strange  fact  being  that,  of  these  two 
forms,  one  is  characteristic  of  the  African  fauna  and  the  other  of 
the  -widely  distinct  region  of  Australia.  Thebubirusa,  the  curious 
pig  of  Celebes,  common  on  the  mainland  close  by,  is  not  found 
■wild  any  longer  on  Talisse  itself.  The  mangrove  swamp  proved 
to  be  a  Held  of  striking  interest  from  a  biological  point  of  view. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  corals  feed  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  that  their  subsistence  is  to  some  extent  supplied  by 
debris  from  trees  in  the  mangrove  swamps.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  coral-banks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  latter  are  commonly  so  much  more  healthy  than  those 
which  line  steeper  and  barer  shores.  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  water  which  drains  the  mangrove  swamps  carries  down  with 
it  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  that  this 
directly  stimulates  the  formation  of  lime,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
skeleton-walls  of  growing  coral. 

After  some  months  spent  at  Talisse,  Mr.  Hickson  seized  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  curious  and  little-known  archipelago, 
or  series  of  archipelagos,  lying  in  the  Indian  Sea,  north  of  Celebes. 
The  Resident  of  Manado  had  to  make  an  official  tour  through 
such  islands  as  lie  under  the  protectorate  of  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Hickson  was  invited,  with  extreme  cordiality,  to  accompany  the 
party.  He  was  accordingly  able  to  visit  places  which,  it  is  very 
probable,  no  educated  Englishman,  and  very  few  Europeans  of 
any  nationality,  had  previously  seen.  The  most  remote  point 
reached  by  the  expedition  was  the  Nanusa  group,  inhabited  by  a 
cowed  and  phlegmatic  race  of  Malays,  in  whose  principal  village 
Mr.  Hickson  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  purchasing 
"  god-cages  "  and  fetish  praus  of  highly  primitive  workmanship. 
A  more  important  archipelago,  lying  isolated  in  the  northern 
offing  of  the  Straits  of  Molucca,  is  the  Talaut  Islands,  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  which  is  Pulutan,  where  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  to 
fetch  the  Rajah  : — 

The  Rajafa  of  Pnlntan  and  his  people  were  miserable-looking,  half- 
starved  individual*,  and  were  all  bent  h  If  double  with  a»e  or  fright  as 
they  approached  the  Resident.  They  seemed  to  be  more  comfortable  when 
they  were  squatting  in  a  row  on  the  deck,  and  supporting  one  another 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  group  of  monkeys.  The  Rajah's  hair  was  long, 
black,  and  rather  crimped,  ai  d  his  head  was  covered  with  a  dirty  cloth 
fashioned  like  a  turban,  which  he  removed  when  he  came  on  board.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  loose-hanging  garment  of  native  manufacture  ;  and, 
judging  from  hi*  appearance,  must  have  had  very  little  contact  at  any 
time  with  Europeans  or  European  manufactures. 

In  most  of  these  islands  the  Resident  was  met  by  terrible 
stories  of  sickness  and  death  from  dysentery.  The  atmosphere 
was  pestilential,  and  it  appeared  that  the  elements  of  hygienic 
care  had  everywhere  been  neglected.  According  to  Mr.  Hickson, 
the  decrease  of  this  harmless  population  is  mainly  due  to  its 
persistent  laziness  and  dirtiness.  At  I3eo,  in  Talaut,  three 
thousand  people  had  died,  out  of  a  population  of  nine  thousand, 
yet  it  seemed  less  the  climate  which  was  at  fault  than  the  absence 
of  all  sanitary  care.  From  Talaut  they  steamed  westward  to 
Great  Sangir,  and  passed  under  the  crest  of  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  tire-spouting  mountains  of  the  Moluccas,  the  awful  Awu 
volcano.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Hickson's  chapters 
deals  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Sangir  Islands. 

The  naturalist's  return  to  his  station  on  Talisse  was,  unhappily, 
soon  followed  by  a  tedious  illness.  He  does  not  say  so ;  but  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  were  caught  in 
the  fever-stricken  villages  of  Talaut.  At  all  events,  it  proved  so 
severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  and  return  to 
Manado,  on  the  mainland  of  Celebes,  where  he  resided,  in  a  fine 
wholesome  air,  from  January  until  September  1886,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England.  He  occupied  the  greater  part  of  these  months 
in  studying  the  natural  history,  language,  mythology,  and  folklore 
of  Minahassa,  the  Dutch  colony  which  occupies  the  extremity  of  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  and  of  which  the  capital  is  Manado. 
In  April  he  visited  the  interior  of  the  province,  passing  through 
mountain  scenery  of  great  beauty,  and  reaching,  high  up  in  the 
brilliant  air,  the  ancient  city  of  Tondano,  which  lies,  among  its 
gardens  of  flowers,  on  the  shores  of  a  large  and  romantic  lake.  The 
remainder  of  .Mr.  Hickson's  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  chapters 
on  the  mythology,  the  customs,  and  the  romances  of  theMinahassers, 
and  of  various  miscellaneous  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
Northern  Celebes.  The  style  of  the  author  is  simple  and  un- 
affected. He  is  exceedingly  modest  with  regard  to  his  own 
exploits,  and  his  occasional  frank  confessions  of  failure  or  of  im- 
perfect knowledge  give  the  reader  great  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  his  substantial  statements.  He  has  considerably  increased  our 
acquaintance  with  a  little-visited  portion  of  the  globe.  His  book 
is  adorned  by  two  good  maps,  several  illustrations,  and  a  remark- 
ably full  bibliography  of  works — the  great  majority  of  them  in 
the  Dutch  language — dealing  with  Celebes  and  its  products. 


LORD  ROSSLYN'S  POEMS.* 

THE  larger  and  more  interesting  portion  of  Lord  Rosslyn's 
new  book  of  poems  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  sonnet,  a 
metrical  form  familiar  to  the  author,  and  one  in  which  he  has 
repeatedly  sought  and  achieved  distinction.    The  present  volume, 
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by  its  wider  range  and  fuller  representation  of  the  poet's  gifts  and 
craftsmanship,  will  strengthen  the  favourable  impression  created 
by  his  earlier  and  slighter  publication.  Lord  Rosslyn's  sonnets 
comprise  many  specimens  that  are  certain  to  please  the  sensitive 
ear  and  the  critical  faculty  of  purists.  That  they  do  not  invariably 
run  with  the  little  theories  of  pedants,  who  treat  the  "scanty 
plot "  like  a  surveyor  with  a  five-foot  rule  and  decry  the  sinful 
luxury  of  free  rhyming,  is  a  matter  that  leaves  us  entirely  un- 
disturbed. Grace  and  simplicity,  a  happy  facility  of  expression, 
and  verse  that  has  a  dulcet  flow,  distinguish  the  greater 
number  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  sonnets.  They  are  in  Italian 
form  and  in  English  ;  and,  whether  orthodox  or  free,  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  true  sonnets  and  individual  poems, 
never  sonnet-stanzas,  though  a  continuity  of  mood  or  emotion 
is  naturally  and  gracefully  maintained  through  a  sequence 
of  the  poems.  So  much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the 
structure  of  the  sonnet  in  the  merely  sterile  way  of  pedantry  that 
there  was,  and  is  still,  a  real  danger  that  the  sonnet  would  be 
degraded  to  a  mechanical  toy  in  the  hands  of  formalists.  Indeed, 
it  bas  fared  no  better  in  the  exercise-books  of  not  a  few  minor 
singers.  From  this  or  any  other  species  of  artifice  Lord  Rosslyn's 
poetry  is  absolutely  free.  "Whether  it  is  the  sonnets  of  personal 
or  social  inspiration,  or  those  of  meditation,  or  the  memorial 
sonnets,  or  the  sonnets  of  places — and  in  these  two  latter  sections 
we  find  the  best  of  the  poet's  work — the  poetic  impulse  possesses 
the  poetic  form  as  a  guiding,  controlling,  inspiring  force.  Sweet- 
ness and  fluency,  clearness  of  vision,  a  happy  simplicity  of 
diction,  characterize  the  sonnets.  The  poet  himself  is  not  more 
just  when  he  confesses  his  sympathy  with  calm,  clear  utterance, 
of  poetic  truth  and  his  distrust  of  "  clamorous  sublimities  "  and 
distempered  rhapsody  : — 

The  Muse  I  love  belongs  to  every  age; 
And,  true  herself,  writes  truth,  and  truth  alone  ; 
Nature  and  truth  live  pictured  on  her  page  ; 
Without  the  one  the  others  were  undone. 

The  confession  of  this  modest  faith  is  amply  sustained  by  the 
charming  "  Tyrolean  Sonnets,"  a  melodious  series  of  descriptive 
and  contemplative  poems  which  will  afford  pleasure  to  all  lovers 
of  the  sonnet.  A  pretty  fancy  is  quaintly  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing samples  from  the  "  Sonnets  of  Meditation  "  on  neglected  old 
prints  in  a  portfolio : — 

The}-  lie  within  this  purgatorial  book, 

In  patient  waiting  for  the  Day  of  Doom, 

As  lost,  as  labours  of  the  Tvrian  loom, 
This  courtly  smile  or  that  imperious  look ! 
Here  simoers  Phyllis  with  a  flowery  crook, 

And  there  frowns  one  who  sought  the  cannon's  boom, 

And  courted  peril,  as  a  mistress  whom 
He  madly  worshipped,  and  by  yonder  brook 
A  loving  pair  stand  gazing  into  space — 

They  whisper  fondly  of  their  future  home, 
Though  dead  a  hundred  years  !    A  cruel  fate 
Is  their"  indeed,  each  packed  within  this  case — 

Unhappy  prisoners  in  a  dusty  tome 
That  closes  o'er  them  like  the  Inferno's  Gate  ! 

Some  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  most  notable  sonnets  will  be  found  among 
those  commemorative  of  distinguished  personages  ;  and  these,  like 
the  various  sets  of  sonnets  in  the  book,  are  marked  by  the  elo- 
quence of  sincerity  and  simplicity.  Lord  Rosslyn  evidently  loves 
not  that  windy  yet  imposing  sonority  of  phrase  which  is  the 
staple  of  most  post-Rossettian  sonnets.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being 
monosyllabic  through  a  whole  verse,  nor  of  plain  rhymes  in  an 
Italian  form  ;  and  his  sonnets  seldom  hang  at  the  rhyming,  as 
in  the  modern  manner.  To  give  one  more  example,  here  is  one 
of  the  "  Tyrolean  Sonnets  "  ;  its  title  "  The  Priest  at  Gastein  "  : — 

If  pleasure  were  the  aim  and  end  of  all, 

And  Life,  so  called,  to  be  the  final  bound 

Of  my  existence  ;  then  this  thrilling  sound — 
Tumultuous  music  of  the  waterfall 
At  play  for  ever  with  the  rocks — might  call 

My  days  to  poesy,  and  this  spangled  ground, 

Where  nature's  fairest  offerings  abound. 
Might  be  my  couch  and  they  at  last  my  pall. 
But  the  proud  prodigal  Earth  is  not  my  home, 

Nor  the  dark  forest  my  abiding  place  ; 
These  passing  blooms  but  captivate  the  eye. 
The  closer  sanctuary  needs  me,  and  1  come 

To  guide  a  wayward  and  rebellious  race 
To  Him  who  bore  His  Cross  to  Calvary. 

The  "  Translations  "  and  "  Stanzas  for  Music,"  with  which  Lord 
Rosslyn's  book  concludes,  include  some  admirable  renderings 
from  Beranger,  Musset,  Lamartine,  and  Murger ;  while  in  the 
lyrical  section  that  follows  there  are  several  songs  that  cannot 
but  appeal  to  composers  of  music,  and  may,  we  trust,  in  their 
hands,  find  sympathetic  setting.  It  is  time  that  the  general 
dreariness  of  latter-day  "  song-words  "  should  be  redeemed. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

WRITERS  who  follow  the  method  of  M.  Jules  Yerne  lag  far 
behind  that  lively  and  ingenious  inventor.  Mr.  Andre, 
indeed,  is  an  exception;  but  Mr.  Andre"  is  no  imitator,  and  his 
Conquest  of  the  Moon  is  altogether  an  exceptional  book,  whereas 
we  have  nothing  but  a  careful  imitation  of  M.  Jules  Yerne  in 
Babylon  Electrified  (Chapman  &  Hall),  a  translation  from  the 
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French  by  Frank  Linstow  "White,  with  illustrations  by  Mon- 
tader.    The  story  tells  of  the  exploitation  of  Mesopotamia  by 
a  wealthy  Englishman   and  French   and   English  engineers, 
whose  aim  is  to  restore  prosperity  to  Babylon  by  electricity. 
The  party  comprises  Sir  John  Badger,  Baronet,  always  spoken 
of  as  "  Lord  Badger,"  his  daughter,  "  Miss  Nelly,"  a  good  study 
of  the  "  English  Miss,"  a  pressman,  a  German  archceologist 
picked  up  en  route  to  Babylon,  and  two  engineers,  who  become 
enamoured  of  the  lively  Miss  Nelly  and  desperate  rivals.  The 
French  origin  and  the  American  printing  of  the  book  are  tolerably 
apparent,  apart  from  the  title-page.    "  Traveler,"  of  course,  we 
have,  and  in  one  place  we  read  "  two  liters  of  hydrogen  for  one 
liter  of  oxygen."    The  adjective  "vulgar,"  applied  to  a  magpie, 
instead  of  the  English  equivalent  "  common,"  is  another  freak  of 
translation.    The  story  has  but  a  languid  movement  until  the 
final  catastrophe  is  approached,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy 
reading  for  romantic  spirits.    The  scheme  of  the  electricians 
is,  however,  cleverly  devised.     It  involves  the  utilization  of 
solar  heat  by  means  of  the  identical  apparatus  described  and 
depicted  in  the  Conquest  of  the  Moon,  and  embraces  lighting, 
heating,  irrigation,  and  other  means   of   restoring   a  ruined 
kingdom.    The  drawings  by  Montader  are  as  good  as  French 
book   illustration  is  wont  to  be.     Mr.  Kirk  Munroe's  Golden 
Days  of  '49  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  is  a  sample  from  American 
literature  for  boys,  and  may  be  prescribed   as  an  excellent 
alterative  to  sufferers  from  a  surfeit  of  sea  stories.     It  is  a 
vivacious  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  two  adventurers  in  the 
early  days  of  Californian  gold-fields.    The  author  shows  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  desperate  society  of 
the  diggings.    One  of  his  heroes  is  a  diverting  character.  His 
whole  vocabulary  is  compacted  of  the  slang  of  the  gaming- 
saloons  and  miners'  lingo.    When  his  companion  rescues  him 
from  a  dilemma  that  looks  like  a  ne  plus  ultra,  his  enthusiasm 
is  striking  : — "  Pard,  you're  the  bufliest  kind  of  a  trump  that  ever 
was  led  for  a  man  to  follow  !     You're  a  circus  with  three 
rings !    Do  we  hold  over  Bowers  ?    You  may  bet  your  sweet 
life  we  do  !     Have  we  got  him  where  the  wool's  all  wore  off 
the  top  of  his  head?    Oh,  little  old  Lizy  Jane  and  all  the 
girls !    Never  mind  me,  pard.    I'm  a  brass  band,  and  I've  got 
to  toot.    Hooray  for  Andy  Jackson ! "    Bowers  is  a  sneaking 
villain  who  has  possessed  himself  of  a  certain  map  which  is 
the  key  to  a  mysterious  Yal  d'Oro  they  had  intended  to  pro- 
spect.    Here  they  find  nuggets  as  plentiful  as  plums  in  a 
Christmas  pudding,  so  plentiful  that  the  Californian  is  troubled 
by  the  abundance,  finding  it  "  harder  to  play  a  hand  that's  all 
face  cards  and  trumps,  according  to  Hoyle,  than  one  that  don't 
show  a  colour  in  the  pan " — a  pretty  confusion  of  metaphors. 
"  Thirsty  Thurston,"  as  he  is  called,  is  always  entertaining,  and 
never  at  a  loss  at  the  pinch  of  peril.     Referring  to  the  scores 
of  abandoned  towns  and  settlements  in  California,  and  the 
common  reproach  of  foreigners  that  there  are  no  ruins  in  America, 
he  exclaims  : — "Ruins!  Well,  now,  if  this  here  little  old  State  of 
California  can't  beat  the  shell  for  ruins,  same  as  she  does  for 
everything  else  that  can  be  mentioned,  then  I'm  a  galoot !  Why, 
stranger,  in  the  amount  and  variety  and  generally  ornery  aspect 
of  our  ruins,  we  can  easy  lay  over  the  world,  and  not  half  try." 
But  Mr.  Munroe's  story  must  be  read.    It  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able from  first  to  last.    The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds  (Blackie 
&  Sons),  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  loved 
to  dream  of  combining  the  incompatible  pursuits  of  hunter  and 
anchorite.    Growing  up,  he  starts  off  on  a  mission  to  find  a  lost 
friend  in  the  wilds  of  Ecuador,  and  has  the  best  of  luck  in  adven- 
tures and  the  happy  result  of  his  enterprise.  As  in  Mr.  Hutckeson's 
Slack  Man's  Ghost,  the  story  introduces  us  to  the  Galapagos 
Islands  and  a  buccaneer's  treasure.    For  sheer  fortuitous  meetings 
Dr.  Stables's  story  beats  the  record.    Never  did  writer  so  defy 
the  doctrine  of  cool  calculators. 

Independence  of  another  kind  is  shown  by  Dr.  Stables  in  Exiles 
of  Fortune,  one  of  a  goodly  collection  of  wholesome  and  interest- 
ing gift-books  for  the  young  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 
In  this  story  we  are  interested  at  the  opening  in  the  unhappy 
severance,  through  a  misunderstanding,  of  two  young  men,  one  of 
whom  flies  the  country,  thinking  he  has  caused  the  death  of  his 
friend.    He  joins  a  party  voyaging  to  Alaska  and  Arctic  seas  ; 
and  of  these  two  youths  we  hear  little  or  nothing  till  the  very 
last  chapter.    The  voyage  and  its  incidents  are  full  of  interest ; 
yet  we  resent  somewhat  plunging  into  what  is  virtually  a  new 
story.    From  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Co.'s  list  we  select  Mrs.  Marshall's 
admirable,  lifelike,  and  artistic  tale,  The  End  Crowns  All ;  Miss 
Emily  Holt's  historical  romances,  Behind  the  Veil  and  It  Might 
Have  Been,  the  last  an  eminently  successful  example  of  the 
writer's  careful,  yet  picturesque,  treatment  of  historical  material ; 
and  Mrs.  Shaw's  sound  and  interesting  moral  story,  Lilians  Hope, 
with  its  effective  illustration  of  conflicting  love  and  duty.  By 
Jennie  Chappell  we  have  a  pretty  story  for  children,  Little 
Radiance,  and  Berne's  Bargain,  fully  as  pleasing,  and  enforcing 
lessons  for  young  boys,  never  wholly  needless.    The  difficulty  of 
blending  religious  instruction  with  fiction  is  attacked  with  vary- 
ing success  in  Little  Ruth's  Lady,  by  E.  Everett-Green ;  Miss 
Mollie.  and  her  Boys,  by  L.  Marston ;  Mrs.  Marshall's  Robert's 
Race,  and  Miss  Stebbings's  "  Never  and  For  "Ever"  and  in  the  last 
two  the  didactic  purpose  is  skilfully  subordinated  to  what  should 
be  the  first  aim  of  the  story-teller.  In  Shale's  Popular  Stories  are 
contributions  by  Mrs.  Meade,  Brenda,  Emily  S.  Holt,  and  other 
practised  hands,  and  excellent   cheap    fiction  is  supplied  by 
"  Shaw's  Home  Series,"  in  which  we  note  new  editions  of  Gipsy 


Rock,  Joyce  Tregarthen,  &c,  and  by  "  Shaw's  Penny  Series,"  which 
includes  The  Expected  Guest,  by  S.  W.  Oswald,  a  capital  little 
story,  and  The  Boy  Martyr,  a  much  less  edifying  tale.  Finally, 
to  close  our  survey  of  Messrs.  Shaw's  books  with  a  bonne  bouche,  we 
have  a  pleasant  story  about  children  in  Emily  Brodie's  Old 
Christie's  Cabin. 

At  the  head  of  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons'  books  must  be  placed 
a  new  illustrated  edition  of  The  Chronicles  of  the  Schbnberg-Cotta 
Family,  with  tasteful  binding,  good  woodcuts,  red-edged  paper, 
and  good  type.  Altogether  a  popular  book  in  comely  guise.  The 
heroine  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand's  Margie  at  the  Harbour  Light 
is  the  pious  daughter  of  a  lighthouse-keeper  ;  she  is  well  charged 
with  religious  convictions,  and  courageously  improves  every  occa- 
sion for  their  strengthening.  The  experienced  lady  who  writes 
under  the  mystical  letters  A.L.O.E.  carries  us  far  afield  in 
Beyond  the  Black  Waters,  a  story  of  the  blameless  Karens  of 
Burmah,  concerning  whom  the  author  offers  an  interesting 
account  derived  from  sound  sources.  The  sensational  element 
in  the  book  is  a  little  too  obtrusive,  and  the  story  is  not  skilfully 
told.  Follow  the  Right,  by  G.  E.  Wyatt,  is  a  story  in  praise  of 
the  inflexible  discharge  of  duty — a  good  story  altogether,  with  an 
absurd  illustration  by  way  of  frontispiece,  which  is  intended  to 
depict  a  schoolboy  pluckily  saving  a  spaniel  from  an  approaching 
train,  but  reveals  a  deliberate  boy  placing  the  unfortunate  beast 
in  the  way  of  the  engine  for  instant  execution.  The  converse  of 
this  graphic  art  is  shown  in  the  delightful  picture  of  a  boy  riding 
an  ostrich  in  Eleanor  Stredder's  bright  and  brisk  story  of  a  boy's 
life  in  South  Africa,  Jack  and  his  Ostrich.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
is  read  originally,  everybody  must  admit,  for  the  story's  sake, 
and  the  allegory  is  left  for  mature  cogitation.  Going  on  Pilgrimage, 
by  Lucy  Taylor,  appears  to  be  designed  to  rectify  this  ancient 
usage.  It  supplies  a  commentary  to  the  book  and  explains 
Bunyan's  allegory.  The  thing  is  done  with  judgment  ;  but 
was  it  worth  doing  ?  We  protest  we  cannot  think  it  necessary, 
though  harmless  it  may  well  be. 

Mrs.  Maclehose's  treatment  of  the  Faerie  Queene  belongs  to 
another  category  of  work.  Her  Tales  from  Spenser  (Glasgow: 
Maclehose  &  Sons)  is  a  delightful  book  for  children.  The 
allegory  is  properly  ignored,  comment  there  is  none,  and  the 
writer  narrates  the  fascinating  legends  of  Una,  Florimel, 
Pastorella,  and  so  forth,  with  admirable  fidelity  and  sympathy,  in 
a  style  that  is  both  simple  and  elegant.  The  book  could  not  have 
been  better  executed  had  it  been  the  work  of  the  Lambs.  Mrs. 
Molesworth's  stories  are  deservedly  favourites  with  parents  as 
well  as  with  children.  The  Rectory  Children,  with  drawings  by 
Walter  Crane  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  a  very  interesting  example, 
the  heroine  of  which  is  an  odd,  cross,  uncomfortable  little  girl, 
ever  in  scrapes  and  ever  engaging  for  all  her  wilful  ways.  Her 
triumphant  evolution  upwards  in  conduct  and  temper  is 
depicted  with  admirable  art.  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer's  Travels  in 
Dreamland  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  is  a  fairy  tale  endowed  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  old-fashioned  glamour  and  fancy.  The  hero  of 
Mr.  John  Bickerdyke's  pretty  fairy-legend,  An  Irish  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  an  angler  on  an  Irish 
lake,  depicted  with  an  angler's  enthusiasm  for  the  craft.  The 
fairy  scenes  are  delicately  presented,  and  Mr.  Morant  Coxs 
graceful  illustrations  are  very  sympathetic  with  the  author's 
charming  phantasy.  Stories  for  girls  reveal  little  variety  of 
scope,  though  some  are  less  like  the  ordinary  girl's  book  of  the 
season  than  a  full-fledged  novel.  For  Honour's  Sake,  by  Jennie 
Chappell  (Partridge),  has  this  larger  projection.  It  is  fairly 
interesting,  smoothly  written,  with  some  power  of  character- 
sketching,  and  far  too  prolix  in  narration.  Another  story  need- 
lessly prolonged  is  Mr.  Orde's  Grandchildren,  by  Cecilia  S. 
Lowndes  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  a  family  story,  the  domestic  interest  of 
which  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  the  reader  to  the  end.  One 
Little  Vein  of  Dross  (Nisbet  &  Co.)— an  odd  title,  by  the  way— is 
a  story  told  by  a  young  lady  who  married  a  rich  man  and  disco- 
vered one  little  vein  of  dross  in  his  character,  which  proved  to  be, 
after  all,  no  very  serious  matter.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  placid 
recital.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Burton's  Annabel  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.), 
an  excellent  story  for  young  girls,  is  healthy  in  tone  and  full  of 
stirring  sentiment,  without  a  touch  of  sentimentality. 

Among  novelties  for  children  we  have  a  "  movable  toy  book, 
designed  by  Lothar  Meggendorfer,  Curious  Creatures  (Grevel  & 
Co.),  with  ingenious  pictures  of  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  which 
by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  become  exceedingly  gay  and 
active.  Even  the  snail  on  a  vine-leaf  pops  out  of  his  shell  on 
pulling  a  card  tab,  while  the  astonishing  weasel  in  the  long  grass 
plays  at  hide-and-seek  with  three  sly  rabbits.  This  is  a  very 
diverting  book  for  the  nursery.  Laugh  and  Learn,  by  Jennett 
Humphreys  (Blackie  &  Son),  offers  the  little  ones  the  shortest 
and  pleasantest  road  to  the  mastery  of  home-lessons  of  every 
description.  If  ever  learning  was  reconciled  to  play,  it  is  in  this 
ingenious  and  useful  volume.  Children's  Stories  in  English  Litera- 
ture, by  Henrietta  Christian  Wright  (Ward  &  Downey),  comprises 
sketches  of  historical  characters,  poets,  kings,  statesmen,  heroes, 
not  in  all  respects  so  simple  in  style  as  children  require.  The 
paraphrases  of  Spenser  and  Chaucer  are  simple  even  to  baldness; 
but  thereis  not  a  little  in  the  book  that  will  makeyoung  listeners  or 
readers  ready  inquirers.  Perhaps  this  result  is  part  of  the  author's 
intent.  Miss  Alice  Weber's  Some  Other  People  is  a  pretty  story, 
with  pretty  illustrations,  of  the  pleasant  means  devised  by  certain 
kind  folk  to  make  the  recovery  of  some  sick  children  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Most  children  will  be  pleased  with  the  "  fragile 
fancies "  that  form  the  staple  of  Soap  Bubbles  (Smith  &  Innes), 
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a  collection  of  dainty  stories  and  sketches  of  fairies,  and  the  like, 
■with  drawings  by  T.  Pym. 

Two  young  people  of  wonderful  gifts,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  figure 
in  Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  What  Might  Have  Been  (Allen  &  Co.) 
They  are  miracles  of  self-control,  resource,  enterprise,  and  "grit." 
Among  other  deeds  hitherto  appropriated  by  adults,  they  float  a 
telegraph  company,  and  appear  to  carry  their  project  to  actual 
working  successfully.  We  are  compelled  to  speak  with  bated 
confidence,  because  some  twenty  pages,  at  the  critical  point  of  the 
story,  are  missing  from  our  copy  of  the  book.  The  Christmas 
Annuals  this  year  make  the  usual  display  of  chromos  and  supple- 
mentary plates.  The  Graphic  offers  the  bravest  pictorial  show 
in  colour  with  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  humorous  "Two  Jolly 
Postboys";  Mr.  Frank  Dadd's  "Snowed  up  at  Christmas," 
"  Uncle  Rill's  Pie"  by  "  Mars,"  and  so  forth.  The  "preliminary 
number"  of  the  Daily  Graphic  issued  with  the  Christmas  number 
will  stimulate  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  new  venture,  which 
can  scarcely  contrive  to  be  as  retrospective  and  antiquarian  as 
the  specimen  before  us.  The  Illustrated  London  News  is  an 
attractive  number,  with  capital  illustrations  by  F.  Barnard, 
Caton  Wood vi lie,  F.  Hcecker,  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Christie  Murray  and  II.  llolman's  "Sweetbriar  in 
London  "  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  letterpress.  Yule 
Tide  (Caseell  &  Co.)  has  more  variety  of  entertainment  than 
either  of  its  elder  rivals.  The  chromo,  after  Mr.  G.  W.  Joy's 
"  Wellington  at  Angers,"  is  uncommonly  good  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing designs,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Miss  Alice  Havers,  Mr.  Dadd,  and 
others,  are  above  the  average  execution  of  Christmas  numbers. 
Punch's  Christmas  Number  is  Punch's  Almanack,  it  seems,  with 
a  new  face  and  the  old  contributors  with  pen  and  pencil.  There 
is  a  retrospect  of  the  year,  with  a  panorama  of  wondrous  com- 
prehensiveness by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  a  "  Carnival  of  Nations," 
by  Mr.  Tenniel,  and  an  entirely  delightful  "  Haggard  Annual." 
We  have  also  received  the  World  Christmas  number,  "  Quin- 
nion's  Quest,"  with  sketch-pictures  of  social  gatherings  by  Mr. 
Bryan  ;  the  Belgravia  Annual,  with  stories  by  "  John  Strange 
Winter,"  Curtius  Yorke,  Florence  Marryat,  and  others;  and 
Diprose's  Annual,  illustrated,  with  short  stories  and  verse  by  Mrs. 
Sale  Lloyd,  John  Latey,  jun.,  Howard  Paul,  and  other  writers. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  DIARIES. 

"MESSRS.  MARCUS  WA ItD  &  CO.  have  again  sent  us 
•LVL  many  pretty  booklets  and  cards.  Amongst  the  former,  one 
illustrating  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  well-known  Evening  Hymn  for 
children  and  the  Benedictus  and  Venite,  separately  illuminated, 
are  specially  to  be  noticed.  "  My  Lady's  Garden,"  a  Calendar 
for  1890,  in  form  of  a  small  book  giving  instructions  in  gardening 
for  even-  month,  is  not  only  useful,  but  ornamental.  C.  S. 
Calverley's  "ABC  Ball-room  Comedy  "  is  very  well  illustrated 
by  May  Oulton.  "Showers  of  Blessings"  is  a  pocket-booklet, 
but  a  very  pretty  one,  with  a  text  on  one  side  of  each  of  its  pages 
and  a  flower  on  the  other.  Amongst  the  Christmas  cards,  perhaps 
a  series  of  three  cards  (257)  representing  three  frogs  sleighing  is 
the  most  original.  Then  there  are  "  The  Kitten  and  the  Toys" 
(050),  three  mice  and  their  several  adventures  (274),  four  cards 
depicting  severally  a  butterfly,  bee,  wasp,  and  spider  (165),  that 
are  all  delightful.  Amongst  the  landscape  cards,  Nos.  390  and 
991  are,  perhaps,  the  best.  The  Straw-hats  (421),  "Toppers" 
(423a),  and  Walnuts  (353)  will  please  many.  Amongst  the  fold- 
ing cards,  one  disclosing  a  landscape  with  a  spray  of  flowers  on 
each  side  (1264)  is  particularly  pretty.  Besides  those  we  have 
already  mentioned  amongst  the  collection  of  little  books  and 
cards  from  Messrs.  S.  Hildesheimer  &  Co.,  "  Echoes  from  Song 
Land,"  a  selection  of  poems  by  various  authors,  very  well  illus- 
trated by  YY.  B.  Marnock  ;  "  Melted  in  Snow,"  another  collection 
of  poems,  illustrated ;  "  Christmas  Bells,"  illustrated  by  A.  T. 
Leydon  ;  "  Cathedral  Chimes,"  illustrated  by  F.  P.  Barraud,  are 
all  worthy  of  notice  ;  whilst  "  Here's  Fun  !  Scraps  from  the  Old 
Screen,"  by  E.  F.  Manning,  is  really  original.  "Silver  Path- 
ways "  is  a  set  of  twelve  Scripture  texts,  which,  with  their 
pretty  landscapes,  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to  any  sick- 
room. The  prettiest  of  the  cards  are  (1019)  little  children 
looking  out  of  window,  and  surrounded  by  robins ;  a  bell  folding 
card  (1018);  a  group  of  swallows  (1054);  and  a  quantity  of 
cards  with  different  iridescent  designs,  amongst  the  best  of  which 
are  (1069)  a  white  rose-spray  and  butterfly,  beautifully  executed  ; 
a  set  of  two  cards,  one  with  some  marguerites,  another  with 
forget-me-nots  (1064);  a  butterfly  and  grass  (1071);  a  spider's 
web  (1048);  a  small  bunch  of  wild-flowers  and  grass  (1065);  a 
cross  decorated  with  grass  (954). 

From  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have  received  Notes 
from  Mendelssohn,  which  contains  on  each  page  some  bars  of 
Mendelssohn's  music,  some  verses,  and  an  illustration  by  Louis  K. 
Harlow,  and  some  Christmas  cards  with  good  designs,  amongst 
which  a  little  child  asleep  surrounded  with  pictures  of  her 
dreams.  A  card  with  a  complete  wooden  doll  on  one  side,  and  a 
broken  arm  and  leg  on  the  other,  is  very  quaint. 

Messrs.  Thos.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  charming  collec- 
tion of  diaries ;  those  enclosed  in  mssia-leather  purses  are  par- 
ticularly attractive.  One  in  an  embossed  leather  case  (2240, 
size  B)  is  pretty,  whilst  a  very  small  one  in  a  leather  case  will 


be  the  most  useful  for  carrying  about,  as  it  takes  up  no  room. 
Another  useful  form  of  a  pocket  diary  is  the  condensed  one  en- 
closed in  a  narrow  leather  case.  Then  there  are  calendars  in 
all  sizes,  which,  in  their  bright  leather  frames,  are  always  a 
nice  addition  to  a  writing-table.  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co. 
have  sent  us  very  good  specimens  of  their  diaries,  bound  in 
leather,  with  pencils  at  the  back  ;  No.  2  is  a  very  good  size  for 
the  pocket ;  No.  4  is  far  larger,  but  has  the  merit  of  having 
pockets,  which  make  it  useful  as  a  letter-case. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.  we  have  received  diaries 
of  different  sizes,  bound  in  leather.  The  Portable  Diary,  "  show- 
ing a  week  at  an  opening  "  ;  the  Handy  Diary,  "  showing  one  page 
for  each  day  "  ;  the  Gentleman's  Diary,  with  the  pencil  attached, 
and  the  Pocket  Diary.  The  Scribbling  Diary,  interleaved  with 
blotting-paper,  is  a  particularly  nice  one. 

Letts's  diaries,  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  are  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  Amongst  them  the  Office  Diary  and  Almanac  (9)  is  the  most 
perfect,  though  naturally  the  most  bulky,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
concise  Whitaker.  No.  27  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  pocket 
diary.  From  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh  we  have 
received  some  hanging  calendars — "  A  Dial  of  Daies  "  and  "  The 
Book-post  Calendar  "  being  both  quaint  and  original ;  Blackwood's 
Scribbling  Diary,  containing  an  almanac  on  the  cover,  and 
Pettitt's  Octavo  Diary,  both  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  are 
to  be  recommended. 

Some  more  very  comely  diaries  reach  us  from  Messrs.  Marcus 
Ward.  The  four-part  division  system  of  this  firm  has  been  well 
approved  by  practice,  and  their  outer  clothing  of  the  books  is 
highly  satisfactory.  A  crocodile-leather  card-case  form,  a  small 
reporter's  note-book  shape,  and  a  moderate-sized  pocket-book 
purse,  with  diary  inside,  may  all  be  commended  iii  their  different 
ways  as  specimens  of  good  and  elegant  work. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  to  a  good  taste  few  more  attractive  etrennes 
could  present  themselves  or  be  presented  than  M.  Jouaust's 
long-promised  re-issue,  in  the  severe  elegance  of  his  Bibliotheque 
Artistique,  of  Musset's  Dramatic  Works  (1),  we  cannot  resist  men- 
tioning it  under  the  head  of  Literature,  which  it  is,  first  of  all, 
rather  than  under  that  of  Christmas  Books.  For  the  accompani- 
ments M.  Jouaust  has  got  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  to  supply  the  intro- 
duction, M.  Delort  to  design,  and  M.  Boilvin  to  etch  the  illus- 
trations. These  latter  consist  of  a  portrait  (very  good)  and  a 
frontispiece  to  each  drama.  The  plate  allotted  to  La  nuit 
venitienne  seems  to  us-  the  best,  that  to  Fantasio  the  least  good. 
If  the  Princess  was  like  that,  we  do  not  greatly  envy  Fantasio, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  he  himself  (however  he  might  have  obeyed 
her  in  trying  contrefaire  sa  faille)  could  have  made  his  head,  and 
especially  his  face,  several  sizes  too  large  for  his  body.  The  design  is 
gracefully  conceived,  however ;  and  so  are  they  all.  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  was  not  likely  to  go  wrong  on  such  a  theme.  C'est 
quelque  chose  qui  est  a  part,  says  he  (as  all  the  good  critics  have 
said,  while  all  the  bad  ones  wonder  what  we  mean),  and  he  works 
this  out  very  well  by  showing  how  the  most  ingenious  person 
who  had  not  read  Musset  could  not  deduce  him  a  priori  from 
other  [French]  dramatists.  We  bracket  [French]  because  M. 
Lemaitre,  with  his  usual  ill  luck  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare — 
usual,  but  not  extraordinary,  seeing  that  he  knows  no  English — 
includes  Shakspeare  in  the  list.  Now,  as  it  happens,  Shakspeare 
is  the  one  and  only  dramatic  author  in  whom  germs  of  Musset 
are  perceptible.  Take  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  the  best 
parts  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  part  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and,  given  also  the  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  as 
distinguished  from  the  seventeenth  century,  you  may  dimly  evolve 
the  conception  of  something  like  Fantasio  and  Les  caprices  de 
Marianne.  Again,  says  M.  Lemaitre,  "  Vous  ne  trouverez  pas 
l'ombre de  romanesque  dans  On  ne  badinepas  avec  I' amour."  Really  ? 
Nothing  could  show  better  the  difference  of  the  point  of  view.  But 
we  are  not  now  desirous  of  breaking  lances  with  M.  Lemaitre. 
Musset  is  one  of  the  very  rare  authors  whom,  like  certain  (also 
very  rare)  persons  of  the  other  sex,  lovers  may  agree  to  love  in 
different  ways,  and  for  different  excellences,  and  almost  without 
mutual  jealousy.  And  the  last  sentence  of  the  essay  (in  which  M. 
Lemaitre  principally  applies  himself  to  represent  Musset  as  poite 
de  V amour)  is  so  good  that,  though  it  may  seem  familiar,  we  must 
quote  an  ancient  author,  and  say,  "Brayvo,  Jools  !  "  "  Le  poete, 
nous  deroulant  le  drame  de  l'amour,  nous  montre  surtout  notre 
grande  misere,  et  il  n'y  sait  point  de  remede,  car  il  n'y  en 
a  pas ;  mais  la  facon  dont  il  l'exprime  nous  donne  a  un  degrer 
rare  cette  impression  de  beauts  pour  la  production  de  laquelle 
il  est  possible  que  le  monde  ait  6t6  uniquement  cr66."  That  is 
not  only  excellent  writing — M.  Lemaitre 's  writing  always  is — 
it  is  criticism.  The  pieces  which  the  volume  contains  are  La  nuit 
venitienne,  Andre  del  Sarto,  Les  caprices  de  Marianne,  and 
Fantasio. 

It  is  good  that  M.  Charpentier  should  have  added  Hugo  to  the 
authors  included  in  his  well-known  pocket-editions.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  pocket-edition  of  any  of  the  poet's  work  except 

(1)  Theatre  a" Alfred  de  Musset.  Tome  1.  Paris:  Librairie  des 
Bibliophiles. 

(2)  CEuvres  poctiques  de  Victor  Hugo — Les  orientates ;  Les  feuilles 
d'automne.    Paris :  Charpentier. 
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(the  publisher's  notice  forgets  this,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  contraband)  the  little  "  Geneve  et  New  York  "  edition, 
1853,  of  the  Chdtiments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  issue 
will  be  followed  up  by  others. 

So  much  was  gossiped  in  the  newspapers  about  the  drama  in 
which  M.  Daudet  followed  up  Eimmortel  (3)  with  a  sketch  of 
Strugforlifisme.  (we  are  not  sure  that  this  form  has  actually 
been  reached,  but  it  is  a  correct  deduction  from  Strugforlifeur), 
that  nothing  need  be  said  about  its  subject  now.  There  are 
strong  situations  in  it,  but  it  is  still  much  more  of  a 
novel  than  of  a  play ;  though  the  conclusion  is  dramatic, 
at  least  melodramatic,  enough  in  all  conscience.  For  the 
figure  of  Paul  Astier  is  not  simple  or  universal  enough  for 
a  dramatic  centre ;  it  has  exactly  the  fault  of  the  excellent  Dr. 
Ibsen's  heroes  and  heroines,  that  it  is  only  a  thing  of  "  mode," 
and  mode,  though  admirable  in  comedy,  is  not  fit  for  serious 
drama.  Maria  Antonia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tragic  enough,  but 
hers  is  tragedy  which  wants  alexandrines  and  the  grand  manner. 
The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  M  Daudet  is  to  say  that  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  Musset's  idea  (in  verse  of  course)  of  the 
scene  where  the  Duchess  discovers,  pardons,  and  separates  from 
her  husband  and  would-be  murderer.  But  M.  Daudet's  moyens 
are  not  quite  up  to  this.  There  is  a  preface  apologetic  of  Eim- 
mortel ;  but  M.  Daudet  mistakes  the  reason  of  the  disgust  which 
that  book  excited.  It  was  not  the  attack  on  the  Academy,  but 
the  kind  of  attack,  which  sickened  readers. 

M.  Jouaust's  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  (4)  goes  on  steadily,  and  has 
already  far  distanced  any  other  edition  of  the  book,  in  grace, 
portability,  and  distinction.  We  have  before  now  said  what  we 
have  to  say  of  it,  and  can  only  repeat  it  or  refer  to  it.  But 
this  third  part  contains  in  a  note  what  we  have  always  thought 
one  of  the  classical  places  of  Jean-Jacques.  "  Jamais,"  says  he  in 
a  note,  "  son  [La  Rochefoucauld's]  triste  livre  ne  sera  goute  des 
bonnes  gens."  To  which  it  may  be  observed  that  those  who 
cannot  "  taste  "  both  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Jean-Jacques  go  but 
clopin-clopant  in  literature. 

M.  Bocher(5)  is  one  of  those  numerous  good  persons  who  make 
one  doubt  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  He  thinks  that  the  nineteenth 
century  "  aura  a  enregistrer  le  developpernent  le  plus  extraordinaire 
qui  se  soit  jamais  accompli  dans  l'oeuvre  naturelle  de  l'humanite." 
So  have  we  heard  of  a  youthful  weasel,  who,  he  also  by  himself 
he,  was  persuaded  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  development  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  natural  work  of  viverrinity.  But  the 
thoughts  of  his  grandmother  were  different. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Life  of  William  Ellis,  by  Edmund  Kell  Blyth  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  sets  forth  the  career  of  an  ardent 
educational  reformer,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education  date  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  movement, 
and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  first  of  the  Birkbeck  schools 
in  1848,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who 
established  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  once  so  prevalent  in 
London  and  other  towns.  Years  before  this  date,  however, 
William  Ellis  was  actively  engaged  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  in 
advocating  the  elevation  of  the  masses  by  education.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  popular  education,  and  a  relentless  worker 
both  as  a  theorist  and  a  teacher,  pushing  his  views  on  social 
economy  with  extraordinary  pertinacity,  regardless  of  all  snubs 
and  rebuffs,  even  in  quarters  that  less  sanguine  men  might  have 
deemed  inaccessible.  He  had  early  in  life  framed  his  system,  and 
upheld  it  with  fervour.  It  was  an  age  of  systems,  of  lecturing, 
of  schemes  for  raising  the  people  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
wonderful  were  many  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
spread  knowledge.  Not  all  the  systems  possessed  the  vitality  of 
those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  or  Pestalozzi,  or  Froebel ;  some 
enjoyed  an  extremely  little  day,  and  died  unlamented.  But 
William  Ellis,  despite  his  business  as  underwriter  to  a  large  in- 
surance Company,  continued  to  get  through  an  immense  amount 
of  work  in  carrying  out  his  philanthropic  plans.  He  was 
■associated  with  the  Utilitarian  men,  his  social  economy 
being  based  to  some  extent  on  the  writings  of  Bentham 
and  James  Mill;  he  spread  knowledge,  in  conjunction  with 
Brougham,  when  the  "  Useful  Knowledge  Society  "  of 
the  "  learned  friend "  was  newly  instituted  ;  he  contributed 
to  the  Westminster  Review  from  the  first,  and,  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  many  Birkbeck  schools,  published  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  and  books  on  education  and  political  economy.  Of  his 
writings,  the  best  known,  and  that  which  best  illustrates  his 
method,  is  Philo-Socrates,  which  appeared  five-and-twenty  years 
since.  He  wrote  much  on  political,  or  social,  economy,  as  he  pre- 
ferred it,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  occasionally  in 
the  popular  illustrative  style  adopted  by  Harriet  Martineau,  of 
which  his  Education  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Destitution  is  a 
good  example.  The  vei-y  title  is  only  too  expressive  of  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  past  generation  of  reformers.    Almost  to  the 

(3)  La  I  idle  pour  la  vie.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Paris:  Calmana 
Ldvy. 

(4)  La  nouvelte  Helo'ise.  Troisiemc  partie.  Paris  :  Librairie  des 
Bibliophiles, 

(5)  L'Univers,  llicr — Aujouid'/iui — Domain,  Par  A.  Bocher.  Paris: 
Olleadorll'. 


close  of  his  busy  life  Ellis  ceased  not  to  write.  With  the  advent 
of  national  education  and  the  Board  schools  his  ready  pen  found 
material  for  letters  and  pamphlets.  There  was  ever  some  crisis 
at  hand  to  be  discussed,  some  Pressing  Want  of  Our  Time  to 
be  urged,  as  the  schoolmaster  abroad  became  more  than  ever 
abroad  under  the  new  order,  and  the  new  cry  for  the  "  improved 
schoolmaster  "  was  heard  in  the  land.  That  cry  is  still  raised  in 
the  wilderness,  "  educationists"  are  still  among  us  imagining 
many  vain  things  if  not  furiously  raging,  and  Mr.  Blyth's  book 
may  usefully  remind  these  reformers  what  a  fleeting  show  is  all 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  how  little  permanent  are  the 
best  of  all  possible  systems. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  elegant  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  " 
Series  comprises  two  volumes  of  American  war  songs,  edited  by 
Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston — American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics 
(Putnam's  Sons) — a  collection  that  represents  the  patriotic  poetry 
of  the  colonial  wars,  the  revolution,  the  naval  actions  of  18 12,  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  great  Civil  War.  The  editor's  aim  has 
been  to  reject  no  song  that  was  not  either  popular  at  one  time  or 
that  remains  popular  to  this  day.  No  standard  of  poetry  has 
determined  Mr.  Eggleston's  choice.  He  finds  a  place  for  song 
that  is  absolutely  commonplace  and  trivial  side  by  side  with 
lyrics  of  genuine  inspiration,  merely  on  the  ground  that  both  alike 
have  been  the  solace  of  the  soldier  in  camp  or  on  the  march. 
Then,  again,  modern  ballads  of  old  traditions,  such  as  Long- 
fellow's "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  and  poems  written  by  gentlemen 
who  took  their  ease  at  home  while  North  raged  against  South  in 
the  field,  are  liberally  represented  with  the  simple  and  stirring 
chants  written  by  and  sung  by  soldiers.  The  result  is  an  ex- 
tremely varied  and  interesting  collection,  with  useful  editorial 
notes,  and  charming  vignette  illustrations  and  tail-pieces.  The 
second  volume  is  entirely  composed  of  lyrics  of  the  Civil  War, 
like  the  Bugle  Notes  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Browne,  and  similar  collections 
previously  published.  Not  a  few  of  the  songs  are  well  known, 
and  not  a  few  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  where  they  first  appeared.  Here  are  Mr. 
Whittier's  "  Barbara  Frietchie  "  and  Mr.  Lowell's  "Jonathan  to 
John  "  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer's  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way  "  and  Mr. 
Lathrop's  rousing  song  of  Chancellorsville,  "  Keenan's  Charge": 
"The  Bay  Fight,"  "  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  " The  Con- 
quered Banner,"  "  Marching  through  Georgia,"  and  so  forth.  As 
poetry,  the  most  popular  songs,  such  as  "  John  Brown "  and 
"  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  revival 
or  Salvation  Army  hymns ;  but  they  "  stirred  the  hearts  of 
patriots,"  as  Mr.  Eggleston  says,  and  are  properly  included  with 
better  things  in  a  martial  anthology. 

Self-Discipline,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Glover,  M.A.  (Nisbet  & 
Co.),  is  a  memoir  of  the  author's  son,  a  young  man  who  was 
gifted,  we  willingly  believe,  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  writer.  "  We  may  see  here,"  writes  Mr. 
Glover,  "  what  Christianity  can  do  for  young  men.  Amongst  the 
'  evidences '  that  Christianity  is  indeed  of  God,  we  may  con- 
fidently appeal  to  such  a  character  as  this.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  all  who  know  him  intimately,  that  it  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
could  be  in  this  fallen  world."  From  this  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Glover's  views  on  "  evidences  "  are  a  little  odd,  and  the  reader 
who  survives  this  introductory  statement  will  find  other  and  still 
more  curious  "  evidences  "  before  he  is  half  through  the  record  of 
Percy  Clabon  Glover's  boyhood. 

Mrs.  Haweis,  in  her  Art  of  Housekeeping  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
has  provided  young  ladies  newly  wed  with  an  excellent  manual 
of  practical  advice  on  the  choice  and  keeping  of  a  house,  the 
engagement  and  control  of  servants,  dress,  food,  furniture,  and 
other  necessary  and  troublous  matters,  together  with  much  sen- 
sible "  coaching "  with  respect  to  "  shops  and  stores,  costs  and 
quantities,"  and  other  economic  mysteries.  We  have  also  to  note 
a  new  edition  of  Beautiful  Houses,  by  the  same  writer  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  wherein  may  be  found  serviceable  hints  anent  the 
decoration  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio 
Negro  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  sug- 
gestive of  modern  books  of  travel,  is  appropriately  added  to  the 
"famous  books"  comprised  in  the  cheap  and  excellent  "Minerva 
Library,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany.  The  new  edition  is  care- 
fully revised  by  the  author,  printed  in  good,  clear  type,  and  illus- 
trated by  a  map  and  woodcuts. 

The  miniature  "  Stott  Library,"  a  charming  series  of  bijou  re- 
prints, now  includes  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  in  two  volumes 
(David  Stott),  with  two  beautiful  etchings  of  Edmonton  Church- 
yard and  Lamb's  cottage  at  Edmonton.  This  is  the  prettiest  of 
all  pocket-editions  of  Elia, 

The  "  O.  U.  R.  Books,"  a  new  venture  in  shilling  sensations, 
comprises,  among  other  stories,  The  Jaivs  of  Death,  by  Grant 
Allen  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  and  Nurse  ReveCs  Mistake,  by  Florence 
Warden  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  The  former  is  a  blood-freezing  recital 
of  an  adventure  in  a  waxworks  exhibition  at  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Warden's  story  is  full  of  ingenuity,  if  not  altogether  plausible.  It 
tells  of  the  trials  of  a  young  prince  who  is  "  shadowed  "  by  Rus- 
sian police,  and  it  introduces  a  novelty  in  the  art  of  assassinating 
kings. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  ever  issued  has  just  proceeded  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  (Oxford  and  Amen  Corner),  printed  on  India  paper, 
morocco-bound.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  critical 
appendix,  while  the  text  Occupies  more  than  six  hundred.  AN  ith 
Dr.  Sanday  setting  in  order  Bishop  Lloyd's  recension  of  sixty  years 
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ago  and  the  Westcotfc-Hort  edition  collated,  not  to  mention  much 
else,  there  is  little  fear  of  shortcoming  in  scholarship  ;  while  in 
presentation  the  book  is  a  model. 

In  Master  of  his  Fate,  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobban  (Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons),  we  find  a  little  of  Zauoni,  much 
more  of  Louis  Grayle.  a  little  of  the  folly  that  pseudo-scientists 
hail,  a  touch  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  of  deeds  that  vampires 
do,  of  persons  hy.>tero-driven,  of  Frankenstein  and  Lord  Huthven. 
And  having  composed  this  stuff,  Mr.  Cobban  says  Hold, 
enough !  " 

In  the  "Statesmen"  Series  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  has  con- 
tributed a  Life  o/JSJt.H.  the  Prince  Consort  (Allen  &  Co.),  a 
skilful  example  of  condensation,  and  one  that  utilizes,  with  excel- 
lent results,  the  abundant  material  available. 

For  young  people  a  similar  abstract  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Montefiore,  whose  David  Livingstone :  his  Labours  and  his 
Legacy  (Partridge  &  Co.),  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  well 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  maps. 

A  capital  selection,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cabot,  is  the  Emer- 
son's Poems  (Iioutledge),  recently  added  to  "  Rout  ledge's  Pocket 
Library." 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  acknowledge  A  Roman 
Singer,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  (Macmillan);  Beechcroft  at 
Rockstone,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan) ;  Mr.  George 
Hooper's  Waterloo,  "  Bohn's  Standard  Library "  (Bell  &  Sons)  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill's  Coleridge,  "  English"  Men  of  Letters" 
Series  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  cannot  return  rejected  Communi 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.    The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  he  obtained  on  application. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boyveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse) ;  also  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  by 
whom  also  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  likewise  le  obtained  in  Paris 
every  Saturday  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.YCEUM.  —  THE  DEAD   HEART.  —  To-night,  at  Eight 

o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irvina,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Stirling, 
Mr.  Riahton,  Miss  Kme  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurstl  onen 
daily  lh  to  6.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at  11.  MATINEES, 
next  Mmuluv  and  next  Tuesday,  December  23  and  24,  at  2.30.-LKCEUM. 


f^. LOBE  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  F.  R. 

"   BENSON.  Mr.  F.  It.  BENSON'S  SHAKESPEARIAN  COMPANY  every  Evening  in 
Shakespeare's  Fairy  Comedy,  with  Mendelssohn's  Incidental  Music, 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Doors  open  at  7.30,  commence  at  EiKht.  Box-office  open  Daily  from  10.0  to  5.0.  Admission- 
Stalls,  10s.  Gd. ; i  Dress  Ciicle.  Gs.;  Upper  Boxes.  3s.  (utiml'cred  mid  reserved)  ;  Pit,  2s.;  Gallery, 
Is.   Acting  Manager,  Mr.  11.  .1  Al.LANI).   Theatre  lighted  by  Electricity.  No  fees. 

MATINEES  of  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  Boxing  Diiv,  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 86)  Saturday,  December  28;  and  every  following  Saturday  till  further  notice.  Doors 
open  at  Two,  commence  at  2.30.   Children  Half-price  to  Stalls  and  Dress  Circle. 


LYRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 
Every  Evening  at  Eight,  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  THE  RED 
HUSSAR,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  StOKe  production  by  Charles  Harris. 
Box  Office  now  open.   Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

(CRYSTAL    PALACE.— GRAND  CHRISTMAS  PANTO- 

^  MIME,  "  ALADDIN,"  daily,  dunne  Christmas  Holidays,  at  3,  and  Thursday  and 
Saturday  Evenings,  at  7.30.  Written  by  Horace  Lcnnard.  Invented  and  produced  by  Oscar 
Barrett.  The  powerful  Company  includes  Mesdameo  Edith  Bruce  Emma  D'Auhan,  Clara 
Ellison,  Minnie  Inch,  Iit-ssie  Kimiold  1  iorence  Audrey.  Alice  Mori,  and  Susie  Vauehan  ; 
Messrs.  Mat  Robson,  William  Hogarth,  Ruben  Inch,  Harry  Kitchen,  and  John  D'Auban. 
Seats  Is.  to  5s. 

TOUR  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN  and  LEVANT. — The 
ORIENT  COMPANY  will  despatch  their  large  full-powered  steamship  "CHIMBO- 
RAZO,"  3.81"  tons  register,  3,0Oi)  horse-power,  from  London  on  the  loth  of  February,  for  a 
Cruise  of  Six  Weeks,  visiting  Lisbon.  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Zante.  Athens,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna.  Malta,  and  Algiers.  The  "  CHIMBORAZO"  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  hot 
and  cold  baths,  &c.    Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 

„„  „„„.  fF.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERS  3N  &  CO.. 

Manager*  ^      Fenchurch  Avenue,  London, 

For  terms  anil  further  particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  or  to  West-End  Agents, 
Grindlay  &  Co..  5r>  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Pand    O.   MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM    LONDON  TO 
•         BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR.    MALTA,     BRINDISI.I  „v.rv  t 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY  (  every  weeK- 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO.  CHINA.  STRAITS  and  JAPAN.) 

AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND  and  TASMANIA, Vevery  alternate  week. 
ALEXANDRIA,  and  NAPLES   J 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Coek- 
BPur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 

This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  finest  Cocoa  in  the 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 

THE  MOST  NUTBITIOTJS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST&  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavour 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


THE  FLYING  J  PEN. 

The  DELIGHT  of  all  WRITERS.  A  Fountain  Pen  without  com- 
plications. A  Superior  J  Pen  which  will  write  over  100  words  with  one 
dip  of  ink. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  Box.   Sample  box,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  WAVERLEY  WORKS,  BLAIR  STREET, 
EDINBURGH.    (Established  1770.) 


GOLD  MED4L,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1889. 

MUSGRAVE'S 
NEW  PATENT  "ULSTER"  STOVES. 

EFFICIENT  AND  RELIABLE  HEATERS. 

WILL  BURN  THE  ENTIRE  WINTER  WITHOUT  RELIGHTING. 
FREE  FROM  DU.ST  AND  ALL  UNPLEASANT  SMELL. 
EASILY  FIXED,  EASILY  MANAGED,  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

One  Hundred  Designs  and  Sizes.   Delivered  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  I'll  ICED  CATALOGUES  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 
MUSGRAVE  &  CO.,  Limited,  07  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON; 
40  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER:  210  RUE  DE  RIVOLI,  PARIS  ; 
ANN  STREET  IRONWORKS,  BELFAST. 


GOOD  NIGHT! 


DON'T  FORGET  TO  USE 

THOMPSON'S  CORN  PLASTER." — THOMPSON'S  NEW 

FRENCH  CORN  PLASTER  effectually  cures  Corns.  Bunions.  Knlarced  Toe  Joints, 
Chilblains,  &c.  Tt  U  thin  as  silk,  and  comfortable  to  the  foot.  Packets.  Is.  Ud.  each,  poet 
free,  from  sole  Proprietor.  M.  F.  THOMPSON,  Horn  ceo  path  ic  Chemist,  17  Gord  n  Street, 
Glasgow,  nnd      Prince**  Street  Edinburgh. 

ASK  FOR  THOMPSON'S  PLASTER,  AND  TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CTATE    EXAMINATIONS.  —  Record    of  SUCCESSFUL 

^  PUPILS  from  GARRICK  CHAMBERS. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  (1867-89),  117  out  of  456  Pupils  have  passed. 

CEYLON  CIVIL  SERV[CE  (1876-89),  29  out  of  M  Pupils  have  passed;  the  First  Place 
having  been  gained  on  10  occasions. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH.  &c.  C1876-89),  123  out  of  156  Pupils  have  passed,  the  First 
Place  having  been  gained  on  six  occasions. 

STUDENT  INTERPRETERSHIPS  and  INDIA  FORESTS  (1877-89),  20  out  of  31 
Pupils  have  passed  ;  the  First  Place  having  been  gained  on  7  occasions. 

HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE,  127  Pupils  have  passed,  as  under-mentioned  (the  First  Place 
having  beeu  gained  on  40  occasions)  :— 

8  for  the  Treasury.  5  for  India  Office. 


26  for  Foreign  Office. 

8  for  War  Office. 

4  for  the  Admiralty. 
18  House  of  Commons'  Office. 

2  British  Museum. 
10  Secretary's  Department  of  Post 
Office. 

2  Local  Government  Board. 


9  for  Home  Office. 

2  for  Colonial  Office. 

6  House  of  Lords'  Office. 

3  Board  of  Trade. 

4  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
2  Record  Office. 

6  Probate  Office. 
12  other  Departments. 


In  addition  to  the  above.  95  have  passed  into  the  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  CONSULAR 
SERVICE,  and  the  UNIVERSITIES. 

Between  July,  1S87,  and  September,  1839,  53  Pupils  (out  of  a  complement  of  75)  have  heen 
declared  successful  in  the  various  sections.  Only  Pupils  who  have  passed  DIRECT  from 
Garrick  Chambers  are  included  in  these  lists,  which  maybe  had,  together  with  all  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  periods  of  work,  Start" of  Lecturers,  &c,  on  application  to  Mr.  SCOONES, 
Garrick  Chambers,  Garrick  Street,  London. 

JJEIDELBEEG    COLLEGE,  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  A.  HOLZBERG,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg. 

A.  B.  CATTY,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Oxon. 
Preparations  for  Army  and  ail  Exams. 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  London,  Oakley  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W. 


GT.    CLARE    COLLEGE,    WALMER,  KENT. 

Head-3faster-The  Rev.  E.  D'AUQUIER.  M.  A.  Clare  College,  Camb. 
One  of  the  Examiners  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  late  Head-Master  of 
South-Ea>tern  College,  Rums^ate,  with  a  staff  of  Assistant  Masters  (Graduates). 

The  College  is  situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  sea,  and  contains  teaching  and 
boarding  accommodation,  chapel,  sanatorium,  infirmary,  playroom,  laundry,  gymnasium, 
tuckshop,  workshop,  &c,  14  acres  of  well-timbered  and  beautiful  grounds,  cycle  path,  cricket 
and  football  fields,  tennis-courts,  &c,  sea-bathing  and  boating. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  each  term  consists  of  about  thirteen  weeks. 

Inclusive  fees.  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum.  Exhibitions  aud  Scholarships,  of  £10,  £15,  and 
£21,  are  annually  thrown  open  for  competition. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

J-Xl  COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  t..L  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1890. 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Six  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars 
apply  to  the  Skouktauy,  at  the  College. 


JETTES     COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  GOVERNORS  of  the  FETTES  TRUST  wish  to  receive  immediate  Applications  for 
the  HEADMASTERS  HIP,  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts. 

Parti  ulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  PITMAN,  W.S.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
43  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  with  whom  Applications  and  relative  Testimonials  must  be 
totaed  before  Slat  instant. 

linburgh,  December  3, 1889. 


u 


NIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

THE  SECOND  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  JANUARY  21. 


The  Collegesupplies  for  persons  of  eithersex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age. the  means  of 
continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical, 
Physical,  Engineering,  Geological,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and*  Mining  Engineering 
-nd  Surveying  ;  and  special  arrangements  for  practical  work  have  been  made  with  various 
Engineers  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be 
obtained  ou  application.   Several  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  tenable  at  the  College. 


u 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 
NJVEESITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

Courses  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Mineralogy  and 
Applied  Geology  for  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.  Facilities  aret offered  in  the  way  of 
College  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works*  Scholarships,  and  special  arrangements  for 
entrance  into  professional  life. 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

For  Prospectuses  and  furtherinformation  apply  to  J  AMES  Rafter,  Secretary. 


EASTBOURNE.— THE  CLIFF.  LADIES'  COLLEGE.— Best 
EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES,  with  Superior  Home.-Addresj  Mrs.  Arnold. 


WEYMOUTH   COLLEGE.— This  Public  School  is  admir- 
ably  situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  England. 
Tnere  is  a  distinguished  Staff  of  Masters,  the  Classes  are  small,  and  much  individual 
attention  is  given  to  each  Boy. 

There  are  Special  Divisions  for  Pupils  preparing  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Naval 
Cadetships. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Secretary. 


WEYMOUTH  COLLEGE. — MILITIA  COMPETITIVE  and 
other  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 
A  Separate  House  is  now  Opened  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  H.  WILSON,  assisted  by  the 
College  Staff  of  Masters. 
Application  may  be  made  to  the  Rev.  J.  Miller,  B.D.,  or  to  Colonel  Wilson1. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE. — Election    to    FOUR  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  (Two  of  £80.  one  of  £5fl,  and  one  of;£40>  ou  Julv  18,  1890.  Candidates  must  be 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age  on  January  1,  1890.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  near  Abingdon. 


OUNDLE      SCHOOL,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Htad-M&tier— Rev.  M.T.  PARK.  M.A.  Oxon. 
Valuable  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS.   BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Services,  Professions,  and  Business.     Fees  moderate      Excellent  buildings, 
chemical  and  physical  lab  tratories  and  workshops,  large  playing  fields,  good  boating,  Sec. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25. 

For  particulars  and  list  of  honours,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  be 
held  on  January  10,  1",  and  18,  1890,  to  fill  up  several  VACANCIES  on  the  FOUN- 
DATION For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

(JRYSTAL  PALACE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  of  the  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  will  Open  on 
Monday,  January  6. 

1.  Mechanical  Course.    2.  Civil  Engineering  Division.   3.  Colonial  Section,  Electrical 

Engineering,  Marine  Engineering.  &c. 
Prospectuses  of  the  undersigned  in  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court.  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.IIist.S. 

Superintendent  Educational  Department. 

T^HE  Misses  S.  and  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (formerly  Head- 

Mistresses  respectively  of  Rlackheath  and  South  Hampstead  Fligh  Schools),  residing  in 
the  healthy  suburb  of  ITampstead,  receive  a  few  YOUNG  LADIES  to  hoard  and  educate. 
The  arrangements  are  those  of  a  refined  home.  Large  playground  and  full-*ized  tennis- 
court.  Preparation  for  University  examinations  and  degree*.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
(o  parents  of  present  and  former  pupils.— 41  Bclaize  Park  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 
Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  English  HOME  for  Elder 
GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.  Numbers  limited.  Suhiects  taken  :— French, 
Geruiau.  Italian,  Music,  Singing,  aud  Painting.   Escort  from  London,  January  9. 


ALL  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. — Mr. J. WEST  (Edinburgh 

University),  two  First  Classes  (F.R.  Hist.S.,  F.A.S.t,  assisted  by  Colonel  FRED 
WOODWARD,  an  Eighth  Wrangler,  two  Foreign  Tutors  for  Modern  Languages,  and  other 
skilful  Lecturers.  RECEIVES  a  Limited  Number  of  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

Recent  Successes. —  Six  Sandhurst  Further,  One  Militia  Competitive,  Four  Militia 
Literary.  Six  Sandhurst  Preliminary,  One  Woolwich,  One  University. 

Highest  References.  List  and  Terms  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  West,  Heathview, 
Storrington,  Sussex. 

BRUCE        CASTLE,      near  TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Masier-Rev.  W.  ALMACK.  M.A. 
In  Upper  Division  special  training  for  any  Pass  or  Class  Examination,  in  Lower  for  any 
Public  School.   Splendid  grounds  and  buildings. 
References— Head- Masters  of  Marlborough,  Charterhouse,  and  Cheltenham.   


BARBAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.  —  BOYS 
PREPA RE D  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  by  Rev.  J.  WRIGHT.  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
(Sen.  Opt.  and  First  Class  Classics).  Distinct  Management  under  Ladies,  and  Lower  Terms, 
for  the  younger  Boys. 

CCHOOL  PIANOS.  — NEW  MODELS,  from  18  Guineas. 

All  the  latest  Improvements.  These  instruments  are  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful tone,  perfect  tou-h.  and  durability.  PIANOS  for  HIRE,  or  on  the  THREE  DEARS' 
SYSTEM.— W.  J.  ENNEVER  &  SON.  Manufacturers,  57  Berners  Street.  London.  W. 


TEE  LATE  Mr.  J.  J.  MOYNIIIAN,  of  Brighton. — A  FUND 
is  being  raised  in  AID  of  the  WIDOW  and  CHILDREN  of  the  above  gentleman,  whose 
premature  death  places  Mrs.  Moynihan  with  a  large  family  in  distressing  circumstances. 
The  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Moyn  han  in  the  discharge  of  hiB  official 
dutiesias  well  aselsewhere)  endeared  him  to  many  friends,  who.  it  is  believed,  will  be  glad  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory  i<i  the  person  of  his  wife  and  family. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed,  ace  <unt  of  Chas.  H.  Paukes,  Esq.  (Glyn  *  Co.),  and  sent  to 
Mr.  F.  F.  Bah&v,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  All  Contributions  will  be  thankfully, 
acknowledged. 

"EDITOR  REQUIRED  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  upon  a 

^  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 'ind  be  possessed  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  enable  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  Advertising  Department  State  age,  salary,  references,  and  fullest  par- 
ticulars to  "M.,"  care  of  T.  B.  Browne's  Advertising  Offices,  163  Queen  Victoria  Street 
London,  E.C. 

PHRISTMAS    FIRESIDE     GIFT.  —  The  LITERARY 

^  MACHINE,  used  by  the  late  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY,  for  Holding  a  Book,  Lamp 
&c.,  over  an  Easy  Chair:  Deliciously  Luxurious,  price  21s.  Drawings  post  free.— JOHN 
CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Plaee,  London. 

TV/TEL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 

Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hooping  Cough,  Hoarseness,  Incipient  Consumption,  &c. 
In  Bottles,  post  free,  Is.  Hd.  and  2s.  9d.     Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  HERBERT 
POTTER,  Chemist.  M.P.S.,  Sutton.  Surrey. 
NoTK.—Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Potter's  "Mel  Rosa." 


^HE  GREATEST  of  all  PIANOFORTES. 


THE   STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES,  New  York  &  London. 
Steinway  Hall,  LOWER  SEYMOUR  STREET,  Portmau  Square,  London,  W • 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  Strand,  W.C.  —  The 
COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.  Bankers:  Messrs.  Drummond. 

ARTHUR  E.  RE  ADE,  Secretary. 

QAMARITAN    FREE    HOSPITAL    for    WOMEN  and 

^  CHILDREN  Lower  Seymour  Street.  Portman  Square,  W. 

Branch— 232  and  23t  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 
Pafron-H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Women  and  Children  admitted  as  in-patients.   The  beds  are  kept  filled,  and  are.  without 
exception,  entirely  free.   An  extensive  Out  Department.   Medicine  and  attendance  free. 
The  Hospital  has  no  endowment.  Funds  much  needed. 

GEORGE  SCUDAMORE,  Secretary. 

ROYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTION,  opened  in  1807,  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  Old  and  Destitute 
Sailors.  23:!  of  whom  are  now  applying  for  the  20  vacancies  at  the  January  election.  The 
Committee  having  benefited  nearly  1.000  of  these  poor  old  meu,  urgently  APPEAL  for 
FUNDS  for  maintaining  this  national  charity  and  for  helping  those  woo  in  their  past  days  of 
labour  and  peril  at  sea  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  many  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
whose  condition,  their  ages  ranging  from  Cli  to  68,  and  their  health  seriously  impaired  by 
rheumatism,  rupture,  aud  bronchitis,  now  borders  upon  extreme  destitution  aud  the  dreaded 
workhouse. 

Banters-Messrs.  WILLIAMS.  DEACON,  &  CO. 
ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S.,  Chairman. 
CAPT.  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S.,  Vice-Chairman. 

W.  E.  DENNY,  Sccretanj. 

No.  r.S  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    Christmas,  1889. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  CITY  OP  LONDON. 

rrilE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 

will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  1890,  at  Half-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  tuking  on  BUILDING  LEASES  for  a 
term  of  Eightv  YearsTWO  PLOTS  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  G  ROUND,  one  situate 
onLudgate  Hill  (site  of  37).  the  other  in  Cheapside.  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street  (this  latter 
site  having  a  Public-house  Licence  attached  i. 

Further  particulars,  with  Conditions  and  printed  Forms  of  Proposal,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commission  in  the  Guiidhall. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  tendering  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  at  Half-past  <  >ne  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  parties  whose  offers  are  accepted 
will  be  required  to  execute  an  Agreement  and  Bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  sealed  up.  endorsed  on  the  outside  "Tender  for  Vacant  Land. 
Ludgate  Hill "  lor  Cheapside.  as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  delivered  in  addressed  envelopes  to 
the  undersigned  befure  One  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

Sewers' Office,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE, 

December,  1889.  Principal  Clerk. 

T  O  H  N     BRINSMEAD     &     S  0  N  S' 

"  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  U.K.  H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  1889.— 18,  20.  and  22  Wigmore  Street.  W.   Lists  free.  

GRANTS 
I0RELLA  CHERRY  BRANDT. 

THIS  CELEBRATED  LIQUEUR 

(A  combination  of  the  Kent  iforella  and  Fine  Cognac"! 
Is  now  regularly  consumed  by  Sportsmen ;  and  numerous  unsolicited 
Testimonials  of  its  Comforting  and  Sustaining  properties,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  have  been  received. 
The  "  SPOKTSMilf'S  QUALITY"  is  specially  prepared  for 
the  Hunting  Field,  and  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  WINE  MERCHANTS,  HOTELS.  Stc. 


Manufacturers:  THOMAS  GRANT  &>  SONS, 

DISTILLERY,  MAIDSTONE. 
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TRADE-UNION  THREATS. 

IT  may  be  known  by  this  morning  whether  the  defeat  of 
the  attempt  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas- Workers' 
Union  to  dictate  to  the  Company  is  or  is  not  to  prove  the 
starting-point  of  another  and  a  much  more  serious  attempt 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  much  larger  district  of  London.  The 
rumour  that  the  workmen  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany intend  to  strike  in  order  to  compel  Mr.  Liyesey's  Board 
to  surrender  is  indeed  a  mere  rumour.  It  may  be,  and  even 
probably  is,  the  offspring  of  foolish  talk  on  the  part  of  work- 
men who  have  no  more  means  of  influencing  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  servants'  Union  than  any  other  casual  portion  of 
the  public.  We  need  not  believe  that  the  story  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  true  because  it  has  not  been  contradicted. 
No  doubt  the  Northern  Union  has  a  sympathy  with  the 
Southern,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Livesey  beaten, 
if  it  can  promote  his  defeat  by  allowing  stories  of  its  in- 
tention to  take  its  own  coat  off  to  go  about  undenied,  it  may 
well  keep  its  peace,  but  is  not  on  that  account  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  the  very  serious  step  of  calling  out  its  men. 
But,  though  rumour  is  only  rumour,  and  silence  does  not 
always  mean  determination,  it  will  not  be  matter  for  much 
surprise  if  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  has  been 
served  with  notices  by  its  men,  or  is  so  served  a  week 
hence.  The  course  which  the  Union  is  believed  to  meditate 
lias  been  adopted  by  other  similar  bodies,  and  is  at  this 
moment  being  followed  by  the  Amalgamated  Seamen  and 
Firemen.  The  history  of  the  last  four  months  shows  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workmen  have  thoroughly  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  have  the  right  to  dictate  to  the 
community  and  the  power  to  enforce  their  orders.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Livesey  would 
be  a  blow  for  the  Unions.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  denies  that  it  meant  to  attack  the  Union,  and 
is  entitled  to  deny  it ;  but  it  undoubtedly  did  intend  to 
introduce,  and  has  introduced,  a  system  of  working  which 
will  diminish  the  risk  of  strikes  by  making  unanimous  action 
nearly  impossible.  The  Unions  may  naturally  regard  this 
as  an  attack,  and  resent  it  accordingly.  That  Unions  which 
have  not  been  thus  attacked  should  feel  themselves  in 
danger,  and  take  the  offensive,  would  not  bo  at  all  sur- 
prising after  the  experience  we  have  had.  It  would  be 
unwise  in  them,  and  selfish  too ;  but  then  angry  men  are 
not  commonly  judicious,  and  there  would  be  nothing  which 
should  be  unexpected  in  their  selfishness. 

It  is  in  any  case  not  a  waste  of  time  or  care  to  consider 
the  probability  of  such  an  event,  or  to  take  a  little  thought 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  it  did  hapDen.  Its 
occurrence  is  not  shown  to  be  the  less  likely  by  the  violent 
language  used  last  Sunday.  The  threats  heard  in  Hyde 
Park  are  at  least  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  men  to  violent  acts,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly 
found  to  be  the  case  that  a  violent  party  can  carry  with  it 
a  majority  which  has  no  strong  disposition  of  its  own 
towards  disorder.  Neither  can  it  be  denied — even  we  should 
imagine  by  Mr.  Matthews— that  there  have  been,  and  are, 
features  of  the  late  and  present  strikes  which  show  that 
it  would  be  folly,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  police  records  of  the 
week,  if  of  nothing  else,  to  conclude  that  violent  language 
will  not  be  interpreted  into  violent  act.  The  use  of  force  on 
one  side  and  the  manifest  fear  of  force  on  the  other  among 
the  workmen  themselves  afford  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  attribute  little  importance  to  such  language  as  that  said 
to  have  been-  used  by  the  stump-orator  Weir.  It  may  be  very 
silly  and  Irish  to  bawl  out  such  nonsense  as  this  "I  say 
4<  a  man  like  Livesey  has  no  moral  right  to  live  in  this 
"  country,  and  the  man  would  be  a  hero  who  went  to  night 
il  and  murdered  him."  But  the  fact  that  such  language  is 
Irish  is  the  very  reason  why  it  should  be  considered  dan- 


gerous. It  is  this  kind  of  talk  which  has  so  commonly 
been  found  to  go  before  the  heroic  determination  on  the 
part,  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  some  hearer,  to  go  and 
murder.  When  Irish  style  is  adopted,  so  may  Irish  methods 
be.  It  is  also  surely  a  question  of  some  pith  whether 
such  language  is  not  a  criminal  offence,  however  great  a 
fool  the  speaker  may  be.  We  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  to  incite  to  murder  was  a  breach  of 
the  law,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Weir  has  incited 
to  murder.  Unless  we  are  hopelessly  wrong  in  our  law 
and  our  facts,  the  obvious  course  would  seem  to  be  to 
proceed  against  Weir.  The  authorities  have,  we  hear, 
been  seriously  inquiring  whether  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  if  this  course  is  taken.  This  report,  which 
is  credible  in  the  highest  degree,  may  be  put  alongside 
Mr.  Monro's  theory  of  the  proper  use  of  police  as  ex- 
amples of  the  view  which  "authorities"  of  all  parties 
now  take  of  the  law.  We  gather  from  it  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  law  is  not  meant  for  universal  application,  im- 
poses no  binding  obligation,  and  need  not  be  applied  by 
them  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  is  a  weapon  which  is  to  be 
used  subject  to  higher  considerations  of  sentiment,  political 
interest,  and  electoral  management.  They  will,  it  seems, 
prosecute  Weir,  if  at  all,  not  because  he  has  committed  an 
offence,  but  because  they  think  some  interest  will  be  served 
by  his  prosecution.  So  far  the  report ;  which  is,  of  course, 
neither  more  nor  less  evidence  against  the  "  authorities  "  or 
the  "  proper  persons  "  than  it  is  against  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company's  Workers'  Union.  But  in  this  case  also 
the  story  has  not  been  denied ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
what  was  known  already.  Rather  the  contrary,  if  the 
authorities  include  Mr.  Matthews  or  Mr.  Monro  ;  their 
hesitation  to  apply  the  law  which  it  is  their  duty  to  apply 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  denial  that  there  was 
organized  intimidation,  and  the  refusal  to  keep  order 
in  the  docks  because  they  were  private  property.  If 
these  remarkable  deliberations  have  not  come  to  an  end, 
we  trust  that  the  following  consideration  may  occur  to 
the  official  mind  and  quicken  it.  There  may,  we  allow, 
be  reasons  why  it  is  convenient  for  a  politician  to  make 
the  law  better  for  the  poor  than  the  rich  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly injudicious  to  make  it  better  for  the  Englishman  than 
the  Irishman.  Now,  if  Weir  gets  off  scatheless  it  will 
be  applied  in  this  unwisely  unequal  way.  His  language 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  incitement  to  outrage  for  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  johndillon  have  been  subjected  to 
prison  and  anguish  concerning  their  breeches.  It  was 
delivered,  too,  before  audiences  of  angry  men  who  had 
already  been  guilty  of  outrages.  Why,  then,  since  these 
circumstances  are  equal,  are  the  consequences  not  to  be 
equal  ]  We  suppose  that  the  answer  will  be  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  make  Weir  important  by  prosecuting  him. 
That  is  so  stale  and  familiar  a  piece  of  cant  that  its  appear- 
ance was  to  be  expected  on  this  occasion  also.  The 
answer  to  it  has  been  given  a  thousand  times  already,  but 
must  be  given  again.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  an 
agitator  important  than  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  agitate 
till  he  produces  an  effect.  Moreover,  of  the  two  processes 
by  which  he  may  become  important,  much  the  best  for  the 
public  interest  is  the  endurance  of  a  blood-cooling  applica- 
tion of  three  months'  hard  labour. 

W  hether  Weir  is  made  important  in  th's  way  or  not,  it 
behoves  London — and  the  rest  of  the  country  too,  for  that 
matter — to  realize  thoroughly  what  Union  rights,  as  they 
are  understood  by  the  Unions,  and  apparently  by  the 
Home  Office,  are  coming  to  mean.  As  now  interpreted, 
they  confer  the  privilege  to  beset  the  high  road,  to 
stop  whomsoever  they  please,  and  question  him  as  to  his 
profession,  walk,  and  conversation.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  works  at  Erith  all  who 
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have  occasion  to  be  out  after  dark  are  molested  and  inter- 
rogated in  this  fashion  by  knots  of  men  generally  well 
provided  with  cudgels.  It  includes  the  right  to  collect  mobs 
in  the  street,  to  howl  threats  and  abuse,  to  compel  "  black- 
"  legs  "  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  police.  All 
this,  it  seems,  is  "picketing,"  and  only  the  just  right  of  the 
honest  working-man.  If  so,  picketing  must  be  a  legally 
established  tyranny  of  the  most  vexatious  description.  But 
we  doubt  whether  the  word  covers  so  much,  or  whether,  in 
fact,  this  is  anything  more  than  the  interpretation  put 
on  it  by  official  cowardice  and  laziness.  Finally,  it  would 
appear  that  the  rights  of  Unions  include  the  right  to  inflict 
danger  and  loss  on  the  whole  community  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  advantage.  This  is  what  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Seamen  and  Firemen  and,  if  the  uncontradicted  report  is 
true,  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  Union  claim  to  be 
entitled  to  do.  To  some  extent  every  strike  is  a  loss  to  the 
nation.  Gas- workers,  firemen,  and  sailors  are  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  striking  for  their  own  good  against  their  own 
employers  in  their  own  quarrel  on  that  account.  But  they 
are  now  claiming  the  right  to  go  far  beyond  this.  They  are 
maintaining  that  they  are  entitled  to  deprive  any  portion 
of  the  community  they  please  of  light  or  coal  in  order  to 
compel  the  employers  of  other  men  to  submit  to  the  terms 
of  other  Unions.  This  is  a  pure  and  simple  outrage 
on  the  community,  which  it  has  the  right  to  resent, 
and  to  which  it  would  be  abject  cowardice  to  submit. 
If  the  Beckton  Gas- Workers'  Union  does  act  as  it 
threatens  to  do,  and  if  it  is  obeyed  by  its  men,  we 
shall  be  perfectly  entitled  to  treat  their  action  as  a  species 
of  civil  war,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against  it.  Not  only 
ought  the  Company  to  receive  the  most  efficient  police  pro- 
tection, but  it  would  be  entitled  to  direct  help.  In  the 
general  interest  of  the  community  the  Government  should 
take  upon  itself  to  supply  light.  The  stokers  of  the  Steam 
Preserve  and  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  as  many  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  supply, 
should  be  lent  to  the  Company — for  a  proper  consideration, 
which  the  men  would  receive,  of  course,  over  and  above 
their  pay.  It  would  be  an  excellent  training  for  the  stokers, 
and  would  do  the  Engineers  no  harm.  That  would  be,  not 
only  a  good  lesson  to  the  Unions,  but  would  encourage  the 
men  who  are  inclined  to  stand  out  against  their  tyranny  to 
remain  firm.  And,  further,  if  the  struggle  is  forced  on  us, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  provide  that  in  future  an 
industry  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  manufacture  of 
gas  should  not  be  left  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Unions, 


THE  DIFFICULTY  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

THERE  will  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  English- 
men— except  that  curious  section  whose  motto  is 
"  Any  country,  right  or  wrong,  provided  it  is  not  our  own  " — 
as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  towards  Portugal, 
not  merely  if  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Major  Serpa 
Pinto  are  confirmed,  but  if  the  Portuguese  Government 
maintains  its  present  attitude  as  to  the  question  of  sove- 
reignty in  the  interior.  Assuming  the  account  of  Senhor 
Barros  Gomes's  conversation  with  a  Daily  News  Corre- 
spondent to  be  accurate,  the  difficulty  will  have  to  be  settled 
sooner  or  later,  and  had  much  better  be  settled  sooner. 
Some  days  ago  it  was  reported  that  Portugal,  while  deter- 
mined, or  half  determined,  to  claim  the  Nyassa  and  Shire 
districts,  was  not  disposed  to  maintain  her  sea-to-sea  pre- 
tensions. It  will  have  been  observed  that  this  is  not  at 
all  the  language  of  the  Portuguese  Minister.  He  clings 
to  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa  like  Henri  V.  to  the  white 
flag,  and  actually  parades  the  assent  of  Germany  and 
France  (countries  not  now  concerned)  to  that  monstrous 
pretension  as  a  reason  for  not  receding  from  it.  Now, 
until  this  doctrine  is  finally  disposed  of,  no  safety  can  be 
had  for  the  operations  of  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany, for  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  have 
been  attained  by  many  years'  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  and  missionaries  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  or  for  the  access  to  Bechuana  and  Matabele  Land 
from  the  sea.  It  is  the  kind  of  claim  which  it  is  nearly  as 
dangerous  to  allow  to  lie  dormant  as  it  is  to  wink  at  its  open 
exercise.  It  must  be  repeated  that  no  settlement  of  this 
matter  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  confine  Portugal 
to  her  coast  possessions  on  each  side — those  coast  possessions 
being  outlined  as  liberally  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  object  by  England — leaving  the  interior  free  to  the 
expansion  of  English  settlers  northwards. 


The  selection  of  the  particular  means  by  which  this  de- 
sirable end  has  to  be  attained  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
many  things.  Hitherto  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  language  and  his  proceedings  have  been 
quite  "  correct."  To  represent  the  moving  of  warships  to 
Delagoa  Bay  as  really  intended  as  a  provisional  retreat 
for  British  subjects  who  are  nowhere  near  Delagoa  Bay 
would  be  puerile  ;  but  the  action  is  a  perfectly  well  under- 
stood move  in  the  regular  diplomatic  game,  involving  no 
brag  or  bluster,  but  simply  giving  due  notice  that  one 
party  in  a  dispute  means  business  and  is  keeping  its 
powder  dry.  The  position  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  ap- 
parently taken  up,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  Eng- 
land allow  the  English  flag  once  hoisted  by  a  responsible 
English  officer  to  be  lowered  by  any  one  else,  is  unassailable 
argumentatively,  and  it  is  one  for  which  every  Englishman 
worthy  the  name  ought  to  be  willing  to  fight  to  the  last. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Portuguese  reply,  that  the 
Makololo  attacked  the  Major,  not  the  Major  the  Makololo,  is 
not  only  feeble  and  obvious,  but  really  does  not  affect  the 
question — which  is,  How  came  the  said  Major  to  be  wan- 
dering about  with  military  forces  in  a  district  which 
England  does  not  recognize  as  Portugal's,  and  acting 
against  tribes  whom  England  does  recognize  as  being,  if 
only  after  a  fashion,  under  her  protection  ?  Looking  at  it 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  settling  the 
matter  once  for  all  is  quite  as  clear  if  "  the  other  boy  began 
"  it "  as  if  he  did  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
nobody,  whatever  doubts  he  may  retain  on  details,  can 
doubt  which  boy  did  begin  it.  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  own 
side  have  been  too  imprudent  in  retailing  their  hero's  plans 
for  there  to  be  any  hesitation.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Major.  He  worked  his 
work  like  a  good  Portuguese,  and  now  we  have  got  to  work 
ours  like  good  Englishmen.  It  must  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  Portugal  may  clearly  understand  that  the  longer  she 
delays  a  settlement  the  more  dearly  will  that  settlement 
cost  her ;  that  she  may  choose  between  the  friendship  of 
England  and  a  safe  title  to  her  actual  colonial  possessions  on 
the  one  hand,  the  enmity  of  England  and  the  probability  of 
loss  of  more  than  one  of  those  possessions  on  the  other. 
And,  once  more,  No  arbitration. 


AMERICAN  WAR  SONGS. 

WHEN  his  country's  levies  went  forth  to  combat  the 
dis-Unionists  of  that  distant  day,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Gifted  Hopkins,  the  poet,  stayed  at  home. 
Others,  he  said,  would  do  great  deeds,  and  he  would  sing 
them.  This  was  a  discreet  division  of  labour.  It  has  bub 
rarely  chanced  that  the  same  person,  like  ^Eschylus, 
Achilles,  and  Mr.  Jingle,  could  both  fight  and  sing  about 
fighting.  As  a  rule,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the 
martial  poets  have  much  preferred  a  peaceful  literary  career. 
Mr.  Eggleston,  the  Editor  of  American  War  Ballads 
(Putnam),  admits  that  this  is  the  case.  The  poets  "  are 
"  not  the  men  who  do  the  fighting.  ...  It  was  the  gentle 
"  Master  of  Abbotsford  that  interpreted  the  daring  deeds 
"  of  knightly  times  in  song  and  story."  The  instance  is 
not  very  well  chosen.  "  Abbotsford  and  Kaeside  "  was  not 
so  gentle  as  all  that.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault, 
that  he  was  an  advocate,  not  a  hussar,  and  even  in  his  old 
age  he  showed  a  most  bloodthirsty  desire  to  fight  a  French 
General.  But  Mr.  Eggleston  does  not  sneer  at  the 
division  of  labour  which  makes  Mr.  Boker  strike  the  lyre, 
for  example,  and  General  Sherman  bang  the  field-piece. 
Some  of  us  are  poets ;  some  of  us  ai*e  fighting  men ;  some  of 
us  are  neither ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  most  of 
these  Western  war-cries  were  not  uttered  by  soldiers, 
neither  are  they  exactly  the  work  of  poets. 

There  are  very  few  good  fighting  songs  in  the  world,  if 
by  "  good  "  we  mean  touched  with  the  qualities  of  poetry. 
About  Macaulay's  Lays  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some  (not 
with  us)  whether  they  are  poetry  or  whether  Mr.  ARNOLD 
was  right  when  he  said  they  were  pinchbeck.  Attoun's 
Lai/*  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  are  of  the  same  sort;  perhaps 
we  may  say  that  The  Island  of  the  Scots  and  The  Battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  have  both  the  quality  which  Sidney  attri- 
buted to  Chevy  Chace.  But  both  these  pieces  are  concerned 
with  fights  fought  long  ago,  which  more  naturally  lend 
themselves  to  poetry  than  the  struggles  of  the  moment. 
We  have  but  very  few  good  poems  on  contemporary  battles  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Americans,  if  this  collection  he  represen- 
tative, are  still  more  sadly  to  seek  for  a  Tyrt.eus.    We  miss 
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an  energetic  ballad  (included,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews)  showing  how  <;  they  bloodied  up  that  day." 
To  bloody  up,  like  to  liquor  up,  is  a  thoroughly  native 
American  expression. 

After  one  or  two  very  funny,  and  not  at  all  American, 
colonial  ballads  on  the  old  Indian  scuflles,  we  find,  of 
course,  the  American  eagle  shrieking  defiance  at  this  old 
country,  which,  whether  tyrannical  or  not,  was  exceedingly 
inefficient.  In  1774,  for  example,  Mr.  Warren  was 
writing  in  this  emancipated  manner  : — 

Some  future  day  shall  crown  us, 
The  masters  of  the  main. 
Our  rieets  shall  speak  in  thunder 
To  England,  Franco,  and  Spain  ; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spread 
Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons, 
Of  brave  America. 

But  why  defy  France  and  Spain,  or  why  not  throw  in 
Russia  and  Turkey  1  It  may  not  be  generally  known  in 
the  States — we  have  heard  that  it  is  not  much  insisted  on 
in  education — but  the  French  were  actually  the  allies  of 
Mr.  Warren's  victorious  countrymen.  Mr.  Philip  Freneau 
contents  himself  (1775)  with  bidding  Britain  "  Go  on,  to  be 
"  damned  if  she  will."  Mr.  Peter  St.  John  strikes  a 
lowlier  note : — 

I'll  give  a  true  relation, 
Attend  to  what  I  say 
Concerning  the  taxation 
Of  Xorth  America. 

There  are  few  poems  here  by  well-known  names ;  the 
best  known  is  Mr.  Bryant's,  of  whom  Mr.  Lowell  daringly 
remarked  once  that  it  was  indiscreet  to  call  him  the  Ame- 
rican Wordsworth.  Mr.  Lowell,  audax  jicventa,  added 
that  Wordsworth  was  more  precious  by  himself  than  all 
the  batch  of  his  American  contemporaries.  That  the  reader 
may  form  an  opinion  of  his  own,  we  present  him  with  a 
patriotic  stave  by  Mr.  Bryant  : — 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs  ; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  ihem  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 

Well,  we  were  driven  from  the  shores,  not  a  doubt  of  it, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  affectation  to  maintain  that  we 
withdrew  in  alarm  at  the  local  poetry.  No  one  could  have 
faced  that,  and  yet  it  is  not  very  attractive.  The  ballad  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere  is  interesting,  because  it 
either  suggested  our  ballad  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon 
or  was  suggested  by  it.  Americans  prefer  the  former 
alternative,  and  have  some  evidence  on  their  side.  The  piece 
called  Yankee  Thunders,  no  doubt,  if  the  Americans  insist 
on  it,  suggested  to  Campbell  Ye  Mariners  of  Enr/land.  But 
we  fancy  that  even  the  most  patriotic  American  critic  will 
admit  that,  as  far  as  poetry  goes,  Campbell  improved  on  his 
model.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  Yankee  Thunders  : — 

Hence  be  our  floating  bulwark 

Those  oaks  our  mountains  yield  ; 
'Tis  mighty  Heaven's  plain  decree — 

Then  take  the  wat'ry  field  1 
To  ocean's  farthest  barrier  then 

Your  whit'ning  sail  shall  pour; 
Safe  they'll  ride  o'er  the  tide, 

While  Columbia's  thunders  roar, 
While  her  cannon's  fire  is  flashing  fast, 

And  her  Yankee  thunders  roar. 

The  Civil  War  supplies  the  great  majority  of  the  ballads. 
Here,  again,  the  well-known  American  poets  are,  for  some 
reason,  conspicuously  absent.  Either  they  did  not  care  to 
sing  of  fraternal  broils,  or  they  have  preferred  not  to  be 
represented.  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  on  South  Carolina, 
produces  a  lament,  not  a  battle-piece.  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  struck  the  very  earliest  lyre  after  war  broke  out, 
and  with  Mr.  Boker  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
military  minstrels.  Here  is  a  piece  of  the  first  Civil  War 
poem  : — 

Came  the  morning  of  that  day, 
When  the  God  to  whom  we  prav, 
Gave  the  soul  of  Henry  Clay 

To  the  land  ; 
How  we  loved  him — living,  dying  ! 
But  his  birthday  banner*  flviug," 
Saw  us  asking  and  replying, 

Hand  to  hand. 

I 


For  we  knew  that  far  away, 
Round  the  fort  at  Charleston  bay, 
Hung  the  dark  impending  fray, 

Soon  to  fall ; 
And  that  Sumter's  brave  defender 
Had  the  summons  to  surrender  : 
Seventy  loyal  hearts  and  tender — 

That  was  all. 

On  the  whole,  this  paean  rather  fortifies  our  opinion  that 
war,  like  love,  regret,  and  other  passions,  is  better  written 
about  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  past.  But  it 
is  hardly  fair  for  distant  readers,  in  cold  blood,  to  criti- 
cize verses  written  in  strong  emotion.  The  English 
reader  may  not  know  exactly  "  where  Slocum  stood 
"  with  gallant  Sprague,"  and  yet  the  spot  may  be  as 
sacred  to  an  American  as  Flodden  or  Albuera,  Falkirk  or 
the  ford  of  the  Douro.  Sprague  and  gallant  Slocum, 
fortisque  G>/as,  fortisque  Cloanthus,  they  also  deserve  their 
minstrels,  better  minstrels  than  most  soldier  men  generally 
get.  However  thin  the  poetry  may  be,  the  patriotism  is 
sound  and  exemplary  on  both  sides,  and  both  sides  showed  a 
lesson  to  modern  Englishmen  in  being  true  to  their  party 
and  themselves.  That  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  if  we 
do  not  think  the  verse  of  these  military  chansons  very  good, 
the  editor,  Mr.  Eggleston,  seems  very  much  of  the  same 
modest  opinion.  It  is  odd  that  in  all  that  fire  of  excite- 
ment so  very  few  durable  pieces  of  verse,  permanent  as 
bronze,  were  cast ;  but  so  it  chanced.  Nobody  can  test 
beforehand  what  condition  of  affairs  will  produce  literature. 
Americans  themselves  will  admit  that  their  best  men, 
Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  flourished 
before  the  War,  and,  if  they  lived  through  it,  gained 
nothing  from  it,  while  they  who  follow,  the  Epigoni,  have 
no  particularly  martial  merits. 


MR.  STANLEY'S  EXPLANATION. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Stanley's  song  of 
triumph  would  be  changed  a  little  when  he  came  to 
learn  the  opinions  of  critics  on  some  of  his  recent  per- 
formances, and  the  expectation  has  been  fulfilled.  He  has 
not,  of  course,  yet  seen  any  detailed  criticism  on  his  latest 
utterances.  But  newspaper  cuttings  seem  to  have  reached 
him  in  camp  at  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  last 
August,  and  he  sat  down  to  expose,  once  for  all,  the  "lack 
"  of  common  sense  "  and  the  "  utter  disregard  of  accuracy  " 
shown  by  the  writers.  It  is  a  very  odd  thing  how  fre 
quently  lack  of  common  sense  and  utter  disregard  of 
accuracy  in  the  critic  do  surprise  the  person  criticized, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  entertain  a  very  strong,  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stanley  a  very  well  justified,  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities.  But  the  condition  of  surprise  is  not  always 
the  most  favourable  to  impartial  consideration,  especially  in 
matters  affecting  oneself,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  im- 
partially to  examine  Mr.  Stanley's  examination. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  in  the  earlier  part  of  it  something- 
more  than  traces  of  that  irritation  with  Emin  which  has 
already  shown  itself  so  unpleasantly.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  this  matter  properly  until  we  have — what  at 
present  is  entirely  wanting — Emin's  own  account  of  the 
matter.  We  shall  merely  observe,  in  passing,  that  we  can- 
not quite  reconcile  Mr.  Stanley's  present  account  of  the 
Pasha's  condition  and  prospects  when  he  himself  reached 
the  Albert  Nyanza  with  the  accounts  which  he  has  pre- 
viously given.  As  regards  Major  Barttelot  and  Tippoo 
Tib,  Mr.  Stanley  has  "  seen  more  nonsense  on  this  sub 
"  ject  than  on  any  other."  These  are  brave  words,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  follows  them  up  with  a  column  and  a  half  of 
Special  Correspondent  thunder.  It  does  not  come  to 
much,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  simpler  style  than  his  own. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  now,  when  he  is 
concerned  to  justify  Major  Barttelot  in  order  to  justify 
himself,  he  takes  an  entirely  different  tone  from  the  un- 
generous fault-finding  with  his  dead  lieutenant  which  we 
recently  had  to  deplore.  He  now  admits  that  the  advance  of 
the  rearguard  was  prevented  by  "  tantalizing  delays,  with 
"  constant  fair  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs."  As 
for  his  vindication  of  Barttelot  and  Jameson  against  the 
preposterous  charge  of  conniving  at  cannibalism  among  the 
Manyuema  we  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Stanley  ;  as,  also, 
in  regard  to  the  cock-and-bull  repetition  and  transference 
to  Africa  of  the  photograph-and-execution  story  which 
made  such  a  noise  in  Burmah.  But  all  this  is  agreed 
matter  between  reasonable  folk.  The  really  interesting 
point  is  Mr.  Stanley's  defence  of  his  bargain  with  Tippoo 
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Tib.  The  very  beginning  of  this  shows  "  the  difference  of 
"  the  point  of  view."  It  ought  not  to  be  news  to  English- 
men— we  fear  it  will  be  to  some — that  but  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Deane,  a  gallant  Englishman  now  dead,  held  the 
Congo  post  of  Stanley  Falls  against  the  Arabs,  in  defence  of 
a  runaway  female  slave  from  certain  death  by  torture ; 
made  the  best  fight  of  the  kind  done  by  an  Englishman, 
except  llorke's  Drift,  for  years ;  and,  when  deserted  by  his 
men,  made  good  his  way  through  the  foe.  Mr.  Stanley 
calls  this  "the  error  of  judgment  which  induced  Captain 
"  Deane  to  defy  the  Arabs  for  the  sake  of  a  lying  woman 
"  who  had  fled  from  her  master  to  avoid  punishment."  We 
are  not  rabid  against  slavery,  but  we  very  seriously  trust 
that  no  Englishman  will  ever  fail  to  commit  similar  "  errors 
"  of  judgment."  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  thinks  them 
errors,  and  piously  summons  Scripture  to  his  aid  in  "  re- 
"  joicing  "  over  the  "  sinner"  Tippoo,  who  has  "  repented  " 
(under  the  influence  of  30^.  a  month)  and  thereby  "  saved 
"  thousands  of  lives."  Does  Mr.  Stanley  include  Major 
Barttelot's  in  these  thousands  1  We  fear  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  the  charges  and  allegations  brought 
against  him — indeed,  at  the  distance  and  in  the  circum- 
stances he  could  hardly  do  so.  But  his  attitude  in  the 
Tippoo  matter  is  unfortunately  impenitent,  and  his  attitude 
in  the  E.min  matter  unfortunately  aggressive.  Let  us  only 
rejoice  that  he  has,  at  any  rate,  disproved  his  own  un- 
generous reflections  on  Major  Barttelot. 


IRELAND. 

WE  should  not  like  to  prophesy  that  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  applica- 
tion for  a  new  trial  of  his  action  against  Lord  Salisbury 
will  not  even  yet  be  traced  by  the  Parnellite  press  to  poli- 
tical bias.  It  is  true  that  neither  Mr.  Justice  Field  nor 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  has  attained  to  the  distinguished 
place  occupied  by  Sir  James  Stephen  as  a  mark  for 
Nationalist  abuse.  For  a  moment,  doubtless,  the  most 
ingeniously  inventive  slanderer  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  party,  or 
even  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper,  will  be  unable  to  find  a  ready 
excuse  for  charging  the  two  former  judges  with  prejudice 
against  the  Irish  race  and  the  Irish  "cause";  but  we 
repeat  we  should  not  like  to  prophesy,  or  undertake  to  put 
a  limit  to  the  foul  births  of  calumny  which  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  most  Englishmen  to  feel  that  the  only 
possible  exception  that  can  be  taken  to  the  judgment  of  the 
two  judges  in  question  is  that  it  errs,  if  anywhere,  on  the 
side  of  being  over-minute  and  cautious  in  its  weighing 
of  all  the  points  that  could  possibly  be  urged  in  support 
of  the  plaintiff's  contention.  More  than  six  months  ago 
when  the  action,  since  decided  in  Lord  Salisbury's  favour, 
was  only  threatening,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  how 
agreeable  was  the  paradox  of  finding  the  Editor  of  United 
Ireland  suing  the  statesman  whom  the  Parnellite  press  is  in 
the  habit  of  describing  as  the  head  of  a  "  Government  of 
"  murderers  "  for  having  insinuated  that  his  (the  Editor's) 
words  appeared  calculated  to  encourage  the  commission  of 
outrage ;  and  we  further  indulged  in  speculating  as  to  what, 
under  less  paradoxical  relations  than  those  of  "  injured 
"  agitators"  to  their  English  traducers,  would  have  been  the 
reception  to  be  expected  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  complaint.  We 
even  went,  in  the  audacity  of  our  imagination,  so  far  as 
to  picture  Mr.  O'Brien  pouring  his  wrongs  into  the  ear 
of  a  sympathetic  friend — a  lamentation  in  the  course  of 
which  he  would  have  to  admit  that  while  it  was  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  landgrabbers  and  emergency 
men  had  for  years  past  been  exposed  to  murder  and 
outrage  in  Ireland,  he  went  into  a  particular  district 
of  the  country  and  reminded  the  inhabitants  that  "  the 
"  air  of  the  place  was  not  a  wholesome  climate  for  land- 
"  grabbers";  that  he  was  "afraid  they  were  living  and 
"thriving"  in  his  hearers'  midst;  that  he  "need  not 
"  go  into  particulars,"  but  that  if  "  all  the  labours  of 
"  himself  and  friends  for  the  past  ten  years  had  not  been  in 
"  vain,"  the  people  he  was  addressing  "ought  to  know  how 
"  to  deal  with  the  landgrabber  without  instructions  from  the 
"  man  who  was  addressing  them."  And  we  further  hazarded 
an  opinion  that  in  the  days  before  the  present  reign  of  Topsy- 
turveydom  the  impartial  person  who  received  this  account 
of  matters,  and  who  was  then  told  that  some  malicious  per- 
son had  interpreted  this  language  as  an  incitement  to 
murder  and  outrage,  would  have  simply  replied,  "  If  you  did 


"  not  intend  such  incitement — and  I  fully  accept  your 
"  assurance  that  you  did  not — why  did  you  use  the 
"  language?  You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  the  mis- 
"  construction.  Do  not  go  to  law,  for  no  jury  will  give  you 
"  any  damages." 

Well,  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  everybody  knows,  did  go  to  law, 
and  the  jury  before  whom  his  action  was  tried  not  only 
gave  him  no  damages,  but  did  not  even  give  him  a  verdict. 
They  found  for  the  defendant,  after  a  most  careful  and  im- 
partial summing-up  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen;  and,  in  so- 
doing,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  they  expressed  the 
opinion  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  men — even,  we 
would  add,  of  politicians,  if  we  except  those  disreputable 
specimens  of  the  class  who  are  only  to  be  found  in  its  very 
highest  and  its  very  lowest  orders.  Had  the  verdict  implied, 
or  had  it  been  possible  for  it  to  convey  in  so  many  words, 
the  intimation  that  the  jury  really  did  not  profess  to  know 
or  care  whether  Mr.  O'Brien  intentionally  incited  to  murder 
and  outrage  or  not,  but  that  they  were  most  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  man  who  deliberately  used  the  shameful 
language  above  reported  would  have  no  claim  to  damages- 
if  the   affirmative  one   of  the  two  above  constructions 
were  placed  on   it   by  a  commentator — had   the  verdict 
in  Mr.  O'Brien  v.  Lord  Salisbury  amounted  even  to  this, 
we  do  not,  for  our  own  part,  think,  neither  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  will  think,  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  would  have  had  the  slightest  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  any  one.    He  would  have  only  had  himself  to 
thank  for  it  if  he  had  left  the  court  without  being  able  to- 
extract  from  its  proceedings  any  acquittal  of  the  charge  of 
wilfully  instigating  his  hearers  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
He  has,  therefore,  all  the  more  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  good  fortune  and  on  the  scrupulous  fairness  of 
English  tribunals,  that  the  trial  has  incidentally  been  the 
means  of  procuring  him  that  species  of  purgation  from  the 
worst  of  the  charges  which  might  have  been  based  on  his- 
speech  at  Ballyneale.    For  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say  whether  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  imputed 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  he  had  intentionally  incited  people  t> 
murder  or  outrage ;  that,  "  if  so,  it  was  not  justified 
"  and  that  they  must  find  for  the  plaintiff"  ;  but  that,  "  if 
"  the  fair  effect  of  the  words  complained  of  was  that  the 
"  language  used  by  Mr.  O'Brien  was  calculated  to  have 
"  that  effect,  then  they  should  consider,  with  reference 
"  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the  words. 
"  were  in  the  nature  of  fair  comment  and  fair  inference  from 
"  the  facts,  and,  if  so,  find  for  the  defendant."   We  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  on  the  singular  perversion  of  meaning 
which  the  word  "  calculated "  has  in  recent  years  under- 
gone when  we  thus  find  it  used  in  actual  opposition  to- 
"designed";  but  in  the  later  and  now  quite  well-established 
acceptation  of  the  word  there  could  not  certainly  be  the 
smallest  doubt  of  its  applicability  in  this  connexion  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  Ballyneale  speech.  The  jury  had  probably  nodoubt 
whatever  that  todenounce  landgrabbers  in  thelanguageof  that 
speech  was  an  act  which  was  distinctly  "calculated  "  to  lead 
to  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage  ;  but  they  were  not 
even  required  to  go  as  far  as  this  in  order  to  arrive  at  their 
verdict.    They  had  simply  to  say,  in  effect,  whether  the 
conclusion  in  question  was  one  which  a  fair  commentator 
on  Mr.  O'Brien's  speech  might  not  unreasonably  arrive  at. 
And,  now  that  the  charge  under  which  they  were  guided 
to  their  decision  has  been  passed  under  elaborate  review  by 
two  other  judges,  we  should  imagine  that  even  the  plaintiff  's 
advisers  themselves  would  be  puzzled  to  put  his  case  in  any 
new  or  more  favourable  light.    Of  the  two  grounds  of  his 
motion — namely,  that  of  misdirection,  and  the  contention 
that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence — the  former, 
weak  as  it  was,  was  the  less  absurd.    The  contention  that 
the  judge  ought  to  have  withdrawn  the  question  of  con- 
struction from  the  jury  altogether,  and  to  have  ruled,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  Lord  Salisbury's  words  could  only  have 
the  meaning  put  upon  them  in  the  plaintiff  s  innuendo, 
comes  with  no  very  good  grace  from  members  and  allies  of 
the  party  which  plumes  itself  on  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act,  and 
it  was  no  less  untenable  than  unbecoming.    As  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence,  it  virtually 
amounts  to  this — that  not  only  is  it  unjustifiable  to  say  of 
a  man  who  throws  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  into  a  powder 
magazine  that  he  meant  to  blow  it  up,  but  that  an  express  3d 
opinion  that  his  act  is  calculated  to  produce  that  result  i* 
not  merely  an  erroneous  one,  but  one  so  patently  perverse 
and  malicious  that  whosoever  expresses  it  ought  to  be  made 
to  answer  for  it  in  damages. 

Even  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  will,  perhaps,  admit  that,  if  a 
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jury  had  declared  Lord  Salisbury's  criticisms  to  be  action- 
able, it  would  for  the  future  have  been  a  task  of  very  serious 
difficulty  to  criticize  Parnellite  movements  of  any  kind  in 
Ireland  without  exposing  oneself  to  grave  pecuniary  risk. 
What,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  own  notion  of  fair 
comment  on  the  latest  example  of  the  "  moral  suasion  " 
preached  by  that  admirably  conceived  and  composed  body, 
the  Tenants'  Defence  Association !  A  few  Sundays  ago 
notices  were  found  posted  at  the  Lordship  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  near  Dunilalk,  county  Louth,  to  the  following 
effect :— "  Beware  of  traitors  !  John  Kendall  was  asked 
"  to  subscribe  to  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association.  When 
"  he  puts  up  his  land  for  auction  next  week,  men  of  Lord- 
<;  ship  say  No.  Any  person  who  takes  this  land  will 
"  suffer."  John  Kendall  is  a  Protestant  tenant-farmer 
who  was  called  upon  by  the  collector  of  the  Tenants'  Defence 
Fund  to  pay  a  subscription.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
the  association,  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  was  boycotted.  The  auction  referred  to  in  the  above 
notice  was  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  his  land  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom,  for  the  crop  of  oats  and 
potatoes  In  consequence  of  the  notice  the  auction  was 
boycotted,  and  not  a  single  bid  was  made.  Would  it  be 
"  fair  comment,"  legitimate  criticism  on  this,  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  opinion,  to  say  that  the  new  Tenants'  Defence 
Association  is  only  the  old  National  League  writ  large,  and 
that  its  proceedings  bid  fair  to  deserve  as  much  attention 
from  Mr.  Balfour  as  those  of  the  League  itself?  Because 
this  is  the  comment  that  many  of  us  would  like  to  make  on 
it,  if  the  susceptibilities  of  Parnellites — perhaps  rendered 
more  acute  by  the  fact  that  leaders  of  the  Gladstonian 
party  have  publicly  blessed  the  new  and  strictly  "  legal " 
movement,  and  bidden  it  God  speed — will  permit  us  to 
do  so. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

171 VEN  in  periods  of  which  sound  popular  judgment  is 
-J  not  the  most  ordinary  characteristic  there  are  usually 
found  one  or  two  righteous  men  about  whom  the  world, 
righteous  or  wicked,  makes,  for  a  wonder,  no  mistake.  Of 
such  was  the  great  theologian  and  excellent  Bishop  who 
died  last  Saturday.  The  comparison  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  to 
his  still  greater  predecessor,  Bishop  Butler,  was  inevitable, 
and  can  but  be  repeated  ;  for  the  combination  of  theological 
and  controversial  eminence  with  simplicity  and  sanctity  of 
private  character  is,  unluckily,  not  so  common  that  its  re- 
currence in  holders  of  the  same  office  should  not  be  notice- 
able. If  Dr.  Lightfoot  had  not  Butler's  far-reaching 
originality  of  mind,  or  those  profound  thoughts  on  subjects 
other  than  theological  which  the  scanty  records  of  the  con- 
versation and  personality  of  the  author  of  the  Analogy  show, 
he  had,  on  the  other  hand,  much  greater  learning  and  pure 
scholarship,  and  a  far  more  attractive  gift  of  English  style. 
In  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  opposed  to  theological,  views  heheld 
a  somewhat  "  lower  "  standard — in  the  technical,  or  rather 
thecant,  sense  of  "low" — than  theearlier  Joseph  of  Durham  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  on  these  points  only  was  there  some 
exception  to  his  almost  invariable  and  Achillean  success  in 
controversy.  On  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  succession  he  took  less  Con- 
servative views  than  were  usual  with  him,  and  enforced 
them  with  less  vigour. 

But,  on  the  whole,  Dr.  Lichtfoot's  position  was  much  the 
same — the  circumstances  altering  and  altered  with  the  case 
— as  that  of  his  predecessor  and  of  the  other  great  orthodox 
champions  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Once  more 
the  least  numerous  and  most  isolated  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  supplied  the  forces  to  meet  and  rout  the  armies  of 
the  aliens.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  reasons — 
they  are,  indeed,  plain  enough  and  numerous  enough- — -which 
have  twice  at  least  broughtthis  peculiar  honour  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  lias  only  to  be  hoped  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sons  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  fathers.  To  any  one 
who  knows  what  controversy  really  means  the  reading  of 
such  work  as  Dr.  LlGHTFOOT's  recently  republished  criticisms 
on  Supernatural  Iielijion,  after  the  much-vaunted  work  of 
German  theologians,  or  atheologians  of  the  present  day,  or 
of  their  imitators  and  admirers  in  England,  is  like  reading 
a  proposition  of  Euclid  after  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
This  combination  of  logic  with  learning  has  (it  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent  why,  unless  the  degradation  of  logic  itself 
as  a  study  be  the  cause)  become  extraordinary  of  late  years, 
though  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  almost  usual.  But 


there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  what  may  be  in  no  offensive 
sense  called  the  vulgar,  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  was 
enormously  increased  by  the  conviction  that  he  possessed  a 
third  quality,  besides  learning  and  logic,  the  quality  of  perfect 
honesty.  It  is  vain  for  paradoxers  to  argue,  though  the  argu- 
ment may  be  technically  good,  that  if  a  man's  premisses  are 
known  to  be  firmly  based  on  fact,  and  his  processes  are 
evidently  conducted  with  rigid  strictness,  his  personal  belief 
in  his  conclusions,  as  far  as  they  are  matter  of  opinion,  does 
not  matter.  The  mass  of  men  will  never  agree  with  this, 
and  perhaps  the  mass  of  men  are  not  wrong.  That  Dr. 
Lkjhtfoot  was  as  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  creed  as  any 
charcoal-burner  or  any  curate,  that  had  he  not  been  so  con- 
vinced all  the  professorships  and  canonries  and  bishoprics 
in  the  world  would  never  have  tempted  him  for  one  minute 
to  hold  a  brief  for  Christianity  or  for  religion  :—  these  were 
things  which  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  knew, 
and  which  those  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  know 
accepted,  and  rightly  accepted,  without  hesitation.  In  days 
when  it  is  often  taken  as  a  proof  of  brains,  and  a  proof  of 
honesty,  that  a  man  does  not  "  believe,"  that  he  holds  every- 
thing an  open  question,  it  is  no  small  crown  of  glory  for  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy  to  have  been  held  in  general  opinion 
to  have  possessed  at  once  one  of  the  hardest  and  best  stored 
heads  and  one  of  the  sincerest  hearts. 


THE  LATEST  SCANDAL  OF  THE 
DIVORCE  COURT. 

THE  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Frencii-Brewster  case  is- 
so  absolutely  satisfactory  that  not  a  word  need  ba  said 
in  defence  or  justification  of  it.  If  they  had  cleared  Mr. 
French-Brewster,  or  condemned  his  wife,  they  would  have 
been  responsible  for  a  monstrous  iniquity,  and  the  Divi- 
sional Court  would  no  doubt  on  application  have  ordered  a 
new  trial.  When  a  disagreeable  case  has  been  rightly  de- 
cided there  is  usually  small  temptation  to  comment  rapon  it. 
But  there  are  reasons  which  take  this  particular  action  out 
of  the  ordinary  rule,  and  the  lessons  which  the  proceedings 
teach  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  the  public  mind.  A  single 
sentence  from  the  Solicitor-General's  reply  illustrates  very 
well  the  gravest  aspect  of  this  wretched  story.  "  If,"  said 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  "  the  evidence  of  Johnson  and  Berry  is 
"  true,  the  ehargeagainstMrs.  French-Brewster  and  Captain 
"  Ormsby-Gore  is  conclusively  proved  ;  if  it  is  not,  it  is  the 
"  result  of  the  most  amazing  and  wicked  conspiracy  ever 
"  heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice."  The  jury  have  found  that 
the  evidence  of  these  men  was  not  true,  and  all  the  world 
agrees  with  the  jury.  But  what  is  the  alternative  ?  If  the 
incredibly  disgusting  testimony  of  Mrs.  French-Brewster' s 
accusers  be  false,  as  it  is  false,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
exaggeration  or  mistake.  It  is  a  "  wicked  conspiracy  "  to 
ruin  the  character  of  a  virtuous  woman  for  money,  or  spite, 
or  both.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Divorce  Court  to 
order  prosecutions  for  perjury,  and  Mr.  Justice  Burr 
made  no  exception  in  this  instance.  But  the  judge  is  not 
the  sole  motive  power  in  such  a  case.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  a  private  prosecution.  Mrs.  French- 
Brewster  cannot  be  expected  voluntarily  to  mix  her- 
self up  with  anything  so  foul  and  loathsome  as  the  instru- 
ments employed  against  her.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
there  is  no  real  Public  Prosecutor  in  this  country — the 
more's  the  pity.  But  there  is  the  Treasury,  and  there  is 
the  Treasury  Solicitor.  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson,  with 
his  three  thousand  a  year,  has  not  been  distinguishing  him- 
self of  late.  The  extremely  frivolous  charge  of  murder 
against  a  solicitor  at  Southampton  was  directly  promoted  by 
the  Treasury,  and  on  another  occasion,  during  the  recent 
Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Wills  protested  vigorously  against  the 
conduct  of  the  same  department  in  putting  a  doctor  upon 
his  trial  for  what  was  at  most  a  professional  blunder.  If 
Berry'  and  Johnson  were  indicted  for  perjury  or  con- 
spiracy, the  voice  of  criticism  would  be  silent.  If  Kendall, 
the  private  detective,  were  included  in  the  indictment,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was  a 
necessity  as  well  as  an  evil.  As  for  Mr.  French-Brewster, 
he  must,  if  he  have  any  spark  of  decency  lefo  in  him,  be 
eager  to  prove  that  he  was  an  innocent  dupe  and  not  a 
guilty  accomplice.  In  all  the  annals  of  justice,  civil  or 
criminal,  there  has  not  been  a  more  bestial  fabrication  than 
the  produced  an  1  prepared  handkerchief.  We  venture  I  o 
say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  undergoing  imprison- 
ment at  this  moment  in  the  gaols  of  this  country  who 
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would  be  ashamed  to  take  part  in  such  an  outrage  on  the 
instincts  of  humanity. 

There  are  plenty  of  plausible  arguments  against  this  sort 
of  prosecution.  The  Divorce  Court,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  school  of  hard  swearing.  If 
criminal  proceedings  were  always  instituted  when  the 
witnesses  on  one  side  or  the  other  must  have  forsworn  them- 
selves, a  large  percentage  of  divorce  cases  would  have  to  be 
tried  over  again.  By  an  established  practice,  which  has 
acquired  the  force  of  law,  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to 
every  assignment  of  perjury.  On  an  indictment  for  perjury 
the  presumption  of  innocence  would  be  reversed,  and  the 
alleged  perjurers,  instead  of  their  victim,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  scandal  and  the  injury  to 
public  morals  would  be  doubled  if  cases  had  in  this  way  to 
be  tried  twice  over.  We  should  be  in  danger  of  approach- 
ing the  Hindoo  solicitor's  paradise,  where  every  civil  suit 
may  be  made  to  yield,  first,  an  arraignment  for  perjury,  and, 
secondly,  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution.  With  all 
respect  for  these  considerations  and  for  those  who  urge 
them,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  have  been  pushed 
far  enough,  if  not  too  far.  Examples  could  easily  be  cited 
where  conflicting  evidence  was  so  doubtful  that  one  jury 
might  find  one  way  and  another  jury  might  take  the 
opposite  view.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  find  illustra- 
tions of  the  undoubted  fact  that  evidence  good  enough 
to  decide  a  disputed  claim  may  fail  in  the  completeness  of 
demonstration  which  a  verdict  of  guilty  requires.  But  this 
classification  is  not  exhaustive.  There  are  trumped-up  charges 
which  break  down  so  utterly  and  so  ignominiously  that  the 
wickedness  of  those  who  concocted  them  is  openly  displayed. 
In  most  tribunals  such  an  exposure  is  followed,  or  is  liable 
to  be  followed,  by  punishment.  In  the  Divorce  Court  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  that  any  lie,  however  calumnious, 
may  be  told  with  absolute  impunity.  Let  us  suppose  that 
an  unscrupulous  husband  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  but 
knows  that  her  behaviour  has  always  been  perfectly  correct. 
He  ascertains  that  on  a  particular  afternoon  she  was  alone 
for  an  hour  with  a  male  friend.  He  goes  to  a  private  de- 
tective, as  little  troubled  with  moral  principles  as  himself, 
and  offers  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  proof  that  she  com- 
mitted adultery  at  the  specified  time  and  place.  Why 
should  the  detective  hesitate  1  Whatever  happens,  he  gets 
his  thousand  poitnds.  If  he  succeeds,  he  obtains  a  good 
advertisement  as  well.  If  he  fails,  he  has  nothing  to  fear, 
and  the  creatures  whom  he  employs  are  equally  safe.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  anything  of  this  sort  occurred 
in  the  present  instance.  Both  Kendall  and  Mr.  French- 
Brewster  may  be  capable  of  having  believed  Berry  and 
Johnson.  But  such  a  plot  as  we  have  sketched  is  perfectly 
possible,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  risk  to  anybody  except 
the  lady  to  whom  it  is  directed.  Private  detectives  are 
pests  of  society.  But  if  society  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
altogether,  it  may  at  least  impress  upon  their  minds  that 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  ruin  an  honest  woman  will 
cause  every  man  concerned  in  it  to  curse  the  day  he  was 
born.  A  more  awful  crime  cannot  be  imagined,  and 
hanging  is  too  good  for  the  miscreants  who  perpetrate  it. 

As  Mr.  French-Brewster  would  not  commit  perjury, 
we  are  bound  to  assume  that  he  would  not  suborn  it.  But 
the  French-Brewster  case,  with  its  curious  and  suspi- 
cious resemblance  to  certain  other  cases,  shows  the  peril  to 
which  innocent  women  are  exposed,  and  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  protected.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
French-Brewster  was  the  first  to  move.  She  sought  a 
separation  from  her  husband  because  he  had  deserted  her. 
He  thereupon  retaliated  by  accusing  her  of  adultery,  well 
knowing  that  he  was  guilty  of  it  himself.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  man,  however  depraved,  makes  such  a  simultaneous 
exhibition  of  his  sense  and  his  manners.  His  treatment  of 
Mrs.  French-Brewster  was  so  me  m  and  despicable  as  to 
make  her  long  forbearance  as  creditable  as  it  is  amazing. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  an  incident  been  described  in  a 
court  of  justice  as  this  man's  request  that  his  own  wife 
might  be  turned  out  of  the  garden-party  given  by  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes.  His  letters  to  her  were  as 
brutal  as  they  were  stupid,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
His  endeavour  to  evade  the  consequences  of  legal  desertion 
was  so  childish  as,  coupled  with  this  deliberate  stirring  of 
the  matrimonial  mud,  to  excite  suspicion  of  an  intellect 
disordered  by  malice.  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  not 
go  beyond  the  truth  when  he  said  that,  "  without  any 
"  information  of  misconduct  by  his  wife,  this  gentle- 
"  man,  through  his  solicitor,  gave  a  roving  commission, 
"  with   unlimited  credit,  to  two  detectives  in  order  that 


"  they  might  see  whether  in  Dublin,  in  London,  or  in 
"  Cairo,  they  could  get  some  kind  of  case  against  her." 
He  failed  with  the  ignominy  he  deserved.  But  he  might 
have  succeeded.  Juries  are  fallible.  Even  Sir  Charles 
Russell  cannot  be  sure  of  turning  a  knave  inside  out.  Mr. 
Justice  Butt  is  not  a  master  in  his  own  Court,  like  Sir 
James  Hannen.  If  the  charge  against  Mrs.  French- 
Brewster  had  been  proved,  she  would  have  lost  her  reputa- 
tion for  ever,  and  been  turned  unprotected  on  the  world. 
It  has  been  disproved,  partly  by  its  inherent  absurdity, 
partly  by  the  denials  of  herself  and  Captain  Ormsby-Gore. 
Mr.  French-Brewster,  said  to  be  a  very  rich  man,  loses 
nothing  but  costs.  The  discredited  witnesses  lose  nothing 
at  all.  Is  this  fair  play  1  For  the  infamous  lies  told  of 
Mrs.  French-Brewster  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has 
been,  the  faintest  shadow  of  excuse.  They  were,  "  like  the 
"  father  that  begat  them,  gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
"  palpable."  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  to  see  for  themselves 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  by  the  basest  of  all  means.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  "oath  against  oath."  Mrs.  French- 
Brewster  and  Captain  Ormsby-Gore  have  both  given  in 
the  box  a  categorical  and  circumstantial  denial  of  the  whole 
tale.  If  the  history  of  that  handkerchief  remains  uninves- 
tigated, justice  in  the  Divorce  Court  is  too  lame  to  be  of 
much  use. 

This  revolting  trial,  with  its  horrible  actualities  and  its 
still  more  dreadful  possibilities,  has  naturally  turned 
people's  minds  to  the  remarkable  essays  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Phelps  on  the  evils  of  divorce.  It  is  a  strange 
and  an  instructive  fact  that  both  these  distinguished 
essayists  should  have  arrived  by  very  different  roads  at  a 
conclusion  adverse  to  divorce  altogether.  Mr.  Gladstone 
approaches  the  question  from  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Phelps  discusses  it  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  that,  if 
conjugal  infidelity  itself  dissolves  marriage,  the  guilt  of 
both  parties  can  make  no  difference,  is  unanswerable, 
though,  of  course,  opposite  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  conclusion.  The  consequences  which  Mr.  Phelps  shows 
to  have  arisen  from  the  laxity  of  the  marriage  laws  in  the 
United  States  are  undeniably  most  grave,  though  the 
diversity  of  American  law  is  at  least  as  striking  as  its  loose- 
ness, and  probably  quite  as  mischievous.  Perhaps,  con- 
sidering the  fundamental  differences  in  this  respect  between 
England  and  Scotland,  it  is  not  for  us  to  talk.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  divorce  from  any  point  of  view — 
moral,  social,  or  religious — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
scandals  to  which  it  gives  rise  as  at  present  administered 
here.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  immunity  afforded 
to  conspiracy  and  perjury.  It  is  not  enough  that  legal 
proceedings  should  be  fair  and  reasonable.  They  ought 
also  to  be  decorous.  The  scenes  which  Mr.  Justice  Butt 
permits,  and  sometimes  almost  appears  to  encourage,  are 
offensive  and  unseemly.  Sir  James  Hannen  aims  at 
preserving  the  gravity  and  stillness  of  a  church.  Mr. 
Justice  Butt,  if  he  had  an  ideal,  wrould  perhaps  look 
for  it  rather  in  a  music-hall.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  private  trials,  and  we  severely  criticized  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  in  Malan  v.  Young.  But 
a  court  of  justice  is  not  a  place  of  amusement,  and  one 
need  not  be  a  Pharisee  or  a  Puritan  to  dislike  seeing  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
laughter.  Indecency  is  neither  so  rare  nor  so  funny  as  to 
make  these  ebullitions  essential  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  not  likely,  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not,  that 
the  Divorce  Act  will  be  repealed.  The  abuses  of  the  old 
law,  when  divorce  was  the  privilege  of  wealth,  are  too  recent 
and  too  glaring,  though  it  seems  to  be  generally  forgotten 
that  they  still  exist  in  Ireland.  But  if  divorce  be  a  neces- 
sary evil,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  purifying  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  taint  of  fraud.  To  post  up  over  the 
door  of  any  tribunal  "Here  perjury  may  be  committed  with 
"  impunity  "  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  If  that  tribunal 
happens  to  be  the  Divorce  Court,  this  universal  lenity  may 
shake  the  foundations  of  family  life. 


BETTERMENTS. 

THE  London  County  Council  proposes  to  ask  Parliament 
to  sanction  "  betterment  taxation."  In  a  Bill  to  enable 
that  body  "  to  widen  and  improve  the  Strand  "  at  Holywell 
Street  there  is  a  clause  to  this  effect :  Since  the  proposed 
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improvement  will  or  may  add  to  the  value  of  land  and 
houses  round  about,  any  such  increase  of  value  "  should  be 
"  reserved  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  ratepayers  "  at  whose 
expense  the  works  have  been  carried  out.  Therefore  a 
special  rent-charge  should  be  imposed  on  all  property 
bettered  by  the  Strand  improvements.  The  total  of  this 
rent-charge  is  not  to  exceed,  when  capitalized,  one  half  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  works,  and  the  assessment  is  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
benefit  conferred.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  thing;  and 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  have  been  careful  to  plan  certain 
machinery  of  assessment,  arbitration,  <fcc.,  which  in  itself 
seems  tolerable  enough.  And  so,  indeed,  is  the  principle. 
Tt  has  happened,  many  times,  that  street  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  which,  while  they  were  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  have  added 
a  particular  value  to  the  property  through  which  they 
ran.  Moreover,  it  has  happened  that  the  owners  of  this 
property  have  been  paid  to  permit  the  very  improve- 
ments which  enhanced  its  worth.  That  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again  :  and  when  it  is  contended  that  property  im- 
proved at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  should  make  some 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  equity  must 
assent.  It  is  too  sound  a  principle  to  be  denied ;  but 
whether  it  is  capable  of  adoption  without  overbalancing 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  is  still  in  doubt. 

As  for  this  particular  proposal,  there  is  something 
about  it  which  could  not  have  been  intended  to  allay 
suspicion— suspicion  that  the  extremely  "  democratic  " 
authors  of  the  Bill  have  more  in  their  minds  than  the 
immediate  purpose  of  it.  What  are  these  Strand  im- 
provements 1  They  are  comprised  within  an  inconsider- 
able space  by  the  removal  of  the  block  of  buildings  south 
of  the  very  short  street  of  Holywell,  together  with  the 
south  side  of  that  street  itself,  which  runs  up  to  the 
Law  Courts  on  the  east.  In  addition,  a  range  of  shops 
north  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church  (which  lies  west  of 
Holywell  Street)  is  to  be  taken  down,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  thoroughfare.  Here  we  have  a  slice  of  improve- 
ment on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  of  no  greater  length 
than  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Now  let  us  look  to  the 
area  which  has  been  marked  off  by  the  Council  for  taxa- 
tion. On  the  north,  which  is  the  improvement  side,  it 
extends  from  Wellington  Street  to  Temple  Bar,  and  back 
almost  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Law  Courts  being  excluded. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand  it  stretches  to  the 
river's  edge  for  the  same  distance,  and  here  the  Temple 
property  is  shut  out,  for  no  apparent  reason.  To  any 
one  who  knows  the  district,  the  inclusion  of  this  great 
sweep  of  property  in  the  scheme  of  "  betterments  "  must  be 
rather  astonishing.  The  line  of  boundary  is  more  than  a  mile 
long.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that,  though  the  scheduled 
district  is  a  wide  one,  only  such  houses,  only  such  bits  of 
land,  as  really  profit  by  the  improvement  will  be  assessed  j 
the  rest  will  remain  untaxed.  It  is  a  plausible  answer,  but 
we  may  fairlysuspect  an  intention  of  assuming  that  the  whole 
of  this  area  must  be  benefited  in  some  measure.  Though 
a  house  may  not  profit  to  the  tune  of  twenty  pounds  a  year 
the  owner  might  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  not 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  twenty  shillings ;  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  calculate  that  very  few  men  of  business — and  the 
whole  of  this  district  is  peopled  by  busy  men — would 
incur  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  contesting  an  assess- 
ment so  inconsiderable.  That  may  not  be  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Strand  Improvements  Bill,  but 
yet  it  may  be ;  and  it  has  only  to  be  brought  into  play 
whenever  and  wherever  similar  works  are  undertaken  to 
render  a  County  Council  measure  for  taxing  house  and  land 
almost  unnecessary.  Within  certain  areas,  at  any  rate,  the 
thing  will  be  done  in  disguise. 

Other  questions  have  arisen  in  the  newspaper  cor 
respondence  with  which  this  scheme  has  been  pelted.  The 
argument  that  if  the  principle  of  "  betterment  taxation  " 
is  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  adopted  for  the  whole  country 
by  an  Act  of  common  application,  seems  at  first  sight  of 
small  effect ;  considering  that  if  the  betterments  clause  of 
the  London  County  Council  Bill  passes,  the  principle  will 
be  thoroughly  established  thereby,  as  Parliament  must 
know.  But  procedure  by  a  Bill  of  common  application 
would  be  preferable  for  this  reason  :  the  debate  of  such  a 
measure  would  bring  more  sharply  into  view  all  that  the 
admis>ion  of  the  principle  implies  or  is  likely  to  entail.  Now 
the  London  scheme  is  obviously  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  "unearned  increment"  in  all  its  branches;  and  to  say 
that  is  to  point  our  meaning   sufficiently  for   the  day. 


But,  fundamentals  apart,  it  seems  clear  that  a  proposal 
sound  enough  in  itself  and  by  itself  (in  point  of  principle) 
would  be  extremely  harassing  in  execution.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  under  such  a  Bill  as  this,  hundreds 
of  men  at  first,  thousands  as  betterment  taxation  extended, 
might  be  subjected  to  fancy  imposts  too  small  to  justify 
the  risks  and  worries  of  resistance,  but  totally  unreason- 
able and  therefore  exasperating.  Groups  of  house-owners 
might  combine  to  resist,  no  doubt,  whereby  some  incon- 
veniences would  be  obviated ;  but  when  the  question  -is 
whether  the  houses  in  a  given  neighbourhood  have  not 
been  bettered  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  a  year  by  somo 
improvement  two,  three,  or  six  hundred  yards  off,  who 
is  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  such  benefit  if  a  general 
rise  in  rent- value  can  be  shown  t  For,  be  it  observed,  by 
this  Bill  the  Council  has  three  years  from  the  completion 
of  the  works  in  which  to  make  its  claim ;  and  how  many 
London  districts  fail  to  show  some  rise  in  rent-values  in 
three  years,  with  or  without  "  improvements "  %  The 
difficulty  of  discrimination  would  be  extreme  wherever  a 
combination  of  causes  led  to  a  rise  of  rent  value  ;  and, 
unless  the  Council  made  an  extravagantly  wide  sweep,  in 
no  such  case  could  a  betterment  claim  of  small  amount 
be  hopefully  resisted.  And  of  course  the  same  difficulty 
would  arise  when  the  question  was  not  whether  there 
had  been  any  betterment  at  all,  but  only  the  amount  of  it. 
How  is  that  question  to  be  disentangled  %  How  is  the 
more  or  less  of  betterment  to  be  marked  off  as  due  to  the 
Council's  road-makers — with  two  sets  of  experts  vowed  to 
opposite  opinions,  and  none  of  them  capable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  of  going  beyond  a  guess  1  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  as  rents  rise  the  assessment  of  rates  is  increased  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that,  when  the  value  of  house  and 
land  is  enhanced  by  "  metropolitan  improvement,"  some- 
thing is  paid  back  in  local  as  well  as  imperial  taxation. 
And  then  what  is  to  be  done  when  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment puts  down  the  value  of  neighbouring  property  1  That 
may  happen.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  such  cases.  And 
"  if  a  man  have  a  house  in  each  of  two  streets  affected  by 
"  the  scheme,  one  being  improved,  but  the  other  injured, 
"  by  the  diversion  of  traffic,  is  he  to  have  the  gain  taken  on 
"  the  one  hand  and  submit  to  the  loss  on  the  other  "  %  So 
the  question  has  been  put,  and  there  is  only  one  way  of 
answering  it  if  equity  is  to  speak  for  us  all  through  the 
business.  Yet  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  London  Council's 
Bill  about  compensation  where  A  loses  advantages  that 
may  be  carried  to  B's  door  and  there  assessed  for  taxation. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  to  show  how  doubt- 
ful and  delicate  a  matter  we  have  to  deal  with  here; 
and  much  more  will  be  said  if  the  betterments  clause  of 
the  Strand  Improvements  Bill  goes  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  course  the  theory  is  good ;  the  principle 
on  which  the  clause  is  founded  is  sound  enough.  But 
we  may  fairly  doubt  whether,  if  that  principle  passes  into 
law,  it  will  not  become  an  avenue  for  projects  of  the  most 
objectionable  kind  au  fond ;  while  it  is  already  clear  that, 
as  embodied  in  the  Strand  Improvements  Bill,  it  is  likely 
to  work  out  in  a  costly  and  unjust  way.  It  cannot  possibly 
work  with  anything  approaching  to  precision.  "  Better- 
"  ments  taxation  "  is  taxation  that  must  be  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  ;  which  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  .  be 
said  of  any  impost. 


FRANCE  AND  EGYPT. 

THE  communique  to  the  Temps  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  veto  on  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian  debt 
will  have  surprised  no  well-informed  person,  at  least  as  a 
"  feeler."  The  position  of  the  French  as  dogs  in  this  par- 
ticular manger  has  from  the  first  been  a  scandal ;  it  had 
for  some  time  become  a  very  uncomfortable  scandal  to  the 
dogs  themselves,  and  the  discomfort  naturally  grew  almost 
intolerable  when  Russia  (who,  having  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  had  been  expected  to  give,  and  for  some  time  had 
given,  a  kind  of  cheap  and  lukewarm  support  to  the 
conduct  of  France)  was  understood  to  feel  her  own  parti- 
cipation in  this  new  kind  of  spoiling  the  Egyptians  to  be 
at  once  too  thankless  and  too  discreditable  to  be  persisted 
in.  Moreover,  M.  Spuller  may  not  improbably  have  re- 
flected that  to  pile  up  surpluses  for  the  hated  English 
to  dispose  of,  and  to  identify  French  policy  with  taxa- 
tion, was  a  dubious  way  of  ingratiating  France  with  the 
Egyptians.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  in  which  the  savings 
which  the  excellent  management  of  Egyptian  interests  by 
England  have  brought  about  can  be  invested  more  pro- 
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fifcably  than  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  But  there  are 
other  ways  which  might  be  even  more  immediately  popu- 
lar in  Egypt  itself.  Therefore  it  is  cautiously  hinted  that 
France  under  certain  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  the  Egyptians  to  use  their  own  money  in 
paying  off  their  own  debts. 

The  certain  circumstances  require,  of  course,  careful 
consideration.  The  original  proposal  practically,  if  not 
totidern  verbis,  made  the  consent  of  France  dependent 
on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  English.  This  "  hault 
"  courage,"  which  was  such  a  halting  courage  seven  years 
ago,  appears  now  to  have  again  reduced  itself.  The 
demand  is  now  that  England  shall  do  something  to  show 
that  she  means  to  go  some  day ;  while  a  further  hint 
is  given  in  roundabout  language  that  the  part  of  pledge 
in  this  new  variety  of  confidence  trick  might  be  played 
by  a  further  reduction  of  the  English  garrison,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  an  increase  of  the  Egyptian  army,  for 
which  increase  the  sum  saved  by  the  conversion  of  the 
debt  would  supply  funds.  Now  it  would  be  quite  unworthy 
of  England  to  allow  any  kind  of  self-love  or  any  kind  of 
mischievous  pleasure  in  the  somewhat  humiliating  position 
wherein  France  has  placed  herself  to  interfere  with  English 
acceptance  of  any  sign  of  French  repentance.  We,  at  any 
rate,  put  the  true  interests  of  the  Egyptians  before  every- 
thing else  in  the  matter-  -a  proceeding  which  luckily  does 
not  prevent  us  from  also  considering  our  own — and  we 
are,  before  all  things,  anxious  to  get  the  millstone  of 
debt  (paying  an  extravagant  interest,  quite  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  credit  of  the  country  while  that  country 
is  under  our  control)  oft"  Egyptian  necks.  If,  moreover, 
as  is  rumoured,  the  demand  for  a  mark  of  good  faith 
is  moderately  put,  it  would  be  equally  unnecessary  to  resent 
it  as  uncivil.  Nor  has  any  Englishman  the  least  desire 
to  keep  English  soldiers  in  Egypt  longer  than  he  can  help, 
while  some  Englishmen  (among  whom  we  rank  ourselves) 
believe  that  the  Egyptian  army  might  be  strengthened 
with  great  advantage,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  task  which  must 
fall  upon  it  sooner  or  later,  the  task  of  recovering  the 
Upper  Nile.  So  a  quite  delightful  harmony  may  reign  to 
a  certain  extent  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  on 
this  subject.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  clear  what  satis- 
faction even  that  wonderful  national  vanity  which  rose  to 
sputtering  point  the  other  day  because  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  part  in  a  Cairo  review  can  receive  so  long  as 
there  are  any  English  soldiers  left.  It  may  be  that  the 
demand  is  merely  made  to  "  put  a  face  on  "  the  concession, 
and  to  enable  French  Ministers  to  console  this  same  vanity 
by  pointing  out  that  they  have  quid  pro  quo.  If  this  be 
all,  let  the  French  demand  be  granted  by  all  means.  But 
there  are,  unfortunately,  two  reasons  against  granting  it 
in  any  sense  that  would  expose  Egypt  to  danger.  First  of 
all,  there  is  little  doubt  that  new  and  much  more  formidable 
Dervish  attacks  are  threatened  ;  and,  though  the  Egyptians 
fought  very  well  at  Toski  with  a  stiffening  of  European  troops, 
there  are  probably  few  French  officers  who,  in  the  Palace 
of  Truth,  would  content  to  take  command  of  them  without 
.such  a  stiffening.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  actual  matter, 
it  is  no  use  taking  measures  to  improve  Egyptian  credit 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  measures  to  impair  it.  And 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt 
were  known  to  be  within  even  measurable  distance  of  its 
end,  the  quotations  of  "  Egyptians  "  on  all  the  Bourses  of 
Europe  would  fall  most  grievously,  and  would  not  soon 
recover.  As  for  the  question  of  French  good  will  or  ill  will 
to  England  which  has  been  imported  into  the  matter  in 
some  discussions  of  it,  the  opinion  of  men  who  are  well 
enough  informed  to  know  and  sufficiently  honest  to  speak 
their  minds  is  practically  unanimous  on  that  head.  There 
have  been  several  times  when  French  dislike  of  England 
was  more  vocal  and  demonstrative  than  at  present ;  there 
have  been  very  few  times,  indeed,  when  it  was  more  wide- 
spread or  more  deeply  seated. 


TRIZE  BLACKGUARDISM. 

IT  is  a  great  pity,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  William 
Hazlitt  has  not  come  to  life  again  of  late  years.  At 
present  our  reason  for  thinking  what  we  have  often  thought 
at  spare  moments  is  that  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to 
give  us  an  account  of  the  so-called  prize-fight  near  Bruges  to 
sfcahd  by  the  side  of  the  account  of  the  fight  which  took 


place  "  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hungerford  on  a  gentle  emi- 
"  nence."  We  should  then  have  a  description  of  the  fight 
at  its  best  and  at  its  lowest  possible  point  of  degrada- 
tion. The  fight  between  the  gasmen  and  Bill  Neate  was 
not  a  refined  spectacle,  but,  at  least,  it  was  a  fair  battle. 
The  so-called  prize-fight  at  Bruges  was  a  cowardly,  black- 
guard, vulgar  business  from  first  to  last.  Lord  Macaulay 
has  obseived  with  great  judgment  that  the  necessity  of 
taking  precautions  to  avoid  legal  punishment,  and  of  secretly 
doing  even  things  not  necessarily  degrading  in  themselves, 
has  a  very  bad  moral  effect  on  those  who  do  them.  Even 
the  admirers  of  past  times  (a  class  of  thinkers  of  whom  we 
desire  to  speak  with  all  respect)  must  allow  that  the  truth 
of  this  observation  is  admirably  prove  1  by  the  rascally 
scramble  which  took  place  between  Slavin  and  Smith.  The 
prize-fight  may  have  been  a  rather  admirable  thing  in  the 
days  when  it  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  law.  Even 
then,  to  be  sure,  it  began  early  to  become  a  very  rowdy 
business.  Fights  were  crossed,  and  roughs  broke  into  the 
rin  g,  long  before  the  last  battle  between  Sayers  and  Heenan. 
Still  there  was  a  sort  of  case  for  the  old  P.  R.  For  the 
present  one  there  is  no  sort  of  case  at  all.  Fights  have  to 
be  arranged  in  the  back  rooms  of  low  t  veins,  and  have  to 
be  fought  out  by  stealth  in  holes  and  corners.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  they  fall  entirely  under  the  control  of  such 
persons  as  are  to  be  found  in  low  tap-rooms,  and  who  do 
not  shrink  from  slinking  under  cover  in  order  to  be  able  to 
break  the  law  in  safety. 

That  is  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  concerning  the  so- 
called  prize-fight  at  Bruges.    We  are  aware  that  among 
the  persons  who  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Univers  with 
Slavin,  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  with  Smith,  there  were 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen  honourable  by  title  or  in  theory. 
None  the  less,  as  these  lords  and  gentlemen  have  chosen  to 
associate  themselves  with  roughs  of  the  lowest  sort,  they 
must  be  content  to  be  judged  by  their   associates — for 
this  occasion,  at  any  rate.    If  Lord  Tomnoddy  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Verisopht  choose  to  be  found  in  hotels  or 
in  the  club-train  from  Dover  with  unwashed  blackguardism 
which  has  been  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  them- 
selves, they  must  make  their  mind  up  to  be  defiled  with 
the  dirt  they  are  content  to  live  with.    It  is  a  fact,  too, 
that  the  conduct  of  these  patrons  of  the  noble  art  does  re- 
markably little  to  justify  the  contention  that  a  taste  for 
witnessing  boxing-matches  has  a  tendency  to  develop  a 
manly  courage.    Slavin  has  recorded,  by  the  help  of  the 
friendly  reporter,  that  two  noble  lords  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Smith's  following  of  roughs  that  they 
took  his  colours  off  their  noble  coats.    It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  either  these  high-minded  noblemen  or  any  of 
the  gallant  gentlemen  present  did  anything  to  keep  the 
roughs  in  order.    It  was  not  they  who  saved  Slavin  from 
the  ugly  rush  made  at  him  by  the  scum  who  had  crossed  the 
fight.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  incidents  of  a  business 
which  has  doubtless  been  studied  by  more  readers  and  with 
more  attention  than  anything  else  repoitsd  in  the  press  this 
week.  Besides,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  thing  is  too  perfectly 
clear.    The  roughs  who  followed  Smith,  who  collected  in 
his   corner,  and  who  assaulted  Slavin,  were  intent  on 
making  money,  or,  if  they  could  not  do  that,  on  so  crossing 
the  fight  as  to  force  the  referee  to  declare  the  fight  a  draw. 
The  referee,  in  terror  for  something  or  another — he  said  it 
was  for  Slavin — was  induced  to  do  what  his  blackguard 
follow- sportsmen  wished.    That  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
fight,  and  that  is  what  the  P.R.  has  come  to.    It  is  time 
that  it  was  brought  to  an  end.    We  really  cannot  see  how 
any  difficulty  should  be  found  in  ending  it.    This  bolt 
abroad  is  a  subterfuge  which  the  law  ought  to  find,  and,  if 
properly  used,  would  find,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  defeat- 
ing.   If  it  is  illegal  to  hold  a  prize  fight,  it  is  illegal  to  make 
arrangements  to  hold  one.   The  persons,  whoever  they  are — 
referee,  backers,  seconds,  noble  patrons,  and  the  rest  of  it — 
who  got  up  this  mean  scandal  ought  to  be  well  hauled  over 
the  coals.    If  that  is  not  done  yet,  all  those  who  have  any 
opportunity  of  commenting  on  the  affair  should  make  it 
perfectly  plain  to  these  persons  that  the  real  character  of 
what  they  are  doing  is  not  hidden  by  their  cant  about 
sport,  and  so  forth.    It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  appeal  to 
the  roughs  who  crowded  in  Smith  s  corner.    Lord  Tom- 
noddy, however,  and  the  other  noble  patrons  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  indifferent  to  the  discovery  that  what  they 
have  been  doing  is  not  only  illegal    for  which,  possibly, 
they  do  not  greatly  care — but  very  low,  cowardly,  and 
dirty  indeed.    There  is  no  sport  ami  nothing  manly  about 
it.    It  is  all  a  slinking  hole-and-corner  money  speculation 
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of  fellows  who  are  about  the  level  of  the  thimblerigger  of 
the  racecourse.  If  this  knowledge  has  no  eflect  upon  them, 
that  is  only  an  extra  reason  why  sharper  methods  should 
be  tried. 


PULPIT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

"  A  NEW  Departure  by  Dr.  Parker"  is  a  pleasant  sub- 
Xjl  heading  to  a  newspaper  paragraph  during  the  fes- 
tive season,  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  it 
contains  the  germs  of  disappointment.  Following,  however, 
upon  the  larger-typed  legend,  "  Pulpit  Christmas  Cards,'-  we 
see  at  once  the  direction  in  which  this  eminent  man  has 
been  "newly  departing,"  and  we  humbly  thank  Provi- 
dence for  having  reserved  to  our  age  a  divine  who  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  down  religion,  as  Socrates  did  philo- 
sophy, to  dwell  among  men,  and  especially  men  that 
are  bill-stickers.  The  City  Temple,  we  read,  was  crowded 
on  Christmas  morning  when  Dr.  Parker  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  from  the  words  "his  star "  (Matt.  ii.  2), 
and  at  the  close  of  his  discourse  sent  a  series  of  messages 
from  his  pulpit,  addressed  respectively  to  the  Sovereign,  to 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  to  Mr.  Parxell,  to  "  Ecclesiastical  Scotland,"  to 
"  religious  editors,"  and  to  "  his  "  (Dr.  Parker's)  "  brother 
"  ministers."  Each  of  these  messages  is  interesting  as 
containing  an  indication  of  Dr.  Parker's  views  upon  sub- 
jects which  do  not  arise  directly  out  of  Matt.  ii.  2,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  his  congregation  might  otherwise  have 
gone  away  uninformed.  For  instance,  the  preacher, 
after  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  on  Her  Majesty,  asks, 
"  Why  do  you  not  recognize  your  Nonconformist  subjects, 
"  and  openly  express  your  opinion  that  their  long-continued 
"  and  splendid  service  entitles  them  to  every  recognition 
"  due  to  sound  conviction,  heroic  fortitude,  and  patriotism 
"  which  has  survived  the  bitterest  religions  persecution  1 " 
Why,  in  other  words,  does  not  your  Majesty  give  your 
faithful  Dr.  Parker  and  his  Nonconformist  friends  an 
advertisement  gratis  ?  We  trust  that  it  will  occur  to  nobody 
to  suggest  the  reply  that  the  long-continued  and  splendid 
services  of  Dr.  Parker  and  his  Nonconformist  friends  seem 
at  present  to  be  so  well  assured  of  having  their  claims  to 
recognition  kept  modestly  before  the  world  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  the  while  of  the  Sovereign  to  assist.  Even 
under  a  Republic  we  can  imagine  this  work  continuing  to 
be  punctually  performed — at  any  rate  during  Dr.  Parker's 
lifetime. 

It  will  be  gratifying,  no  doubt,  to  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough to  learn  that  "  his  glorious  deliverance  on  the 
"  subject  of  Church  unity  "  has  filled  the  minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  not  only  with  delight,  but  with  a  "  holy 
"  delight  "  (a  pleonastic  adjective,  since  the  delight  of  a 
holy  man  must  always,  we  presume,  be  a  holy  delight) ; 
1   while  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  abundant  food  for  reflection 
in  the  compliment  that  "  his  character  is  greater  even  than 
"  his  genius."     But  if  Dr.  Parker  had  wanted  to  send 
Mr.  Gladstone  a   really  handsome  Christmas  card,  he 
||   should  have  added  that  even  the  statesman's  genius  does 
j    not  increase  at  a  greater  rate  with  advancing  years  than 
|>  does  his  character.    To  Mr.  Balfour  the  preacher  ad- 
dressed the  pious  wish  "  The  good  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
"  you  !  "  but  added  that,  "  personally  and  academically,  I  am 
11  proud  of  you."    We  are  glad,  of  course,  to  hear  that, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  in  the  character  of  an  academy, 
Dr.  Parker  is  proud  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  we  can 
excuse  him  for  "  hating  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  policy  with  his 
'  "  whole  heart,"  as  "resentful,  narrow,  sceptical,  and  self- 
,  "defeating."    Religious  editors  are  thanked  for  "the  most 
I  "  generous  service  man  ever  rendered  to  man,  but  are 
"  warned  to  beware  lest  in  unguarded  moments  ye  bite  and 
"  devour  one  another."    We  shrink  from  suggesting  the 
obvious  precaution  against  this  strange  propensity  of  the 
religious  editor,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  the  Order  in  Council  of  last  June.     The  card  to 
"  brother  ministers  "  contains,  however,  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection.    "  How  magnificently,"  says  Dr.  Parker,  "  the 
"  press  and  the  pulpit  might  co-operate  !  "    He  does  not  say 
which  particular  columns  of  the  press  he  refers  to  ;  but  as 
regards  one  portion  of  the  newspaper  sheet  the  co-operation 
is   magnificent  already.     But  to  hear  Dr.  Parker  sug- 
j  gesting  it  as  a  new  idea  !    That  beats  everything.    "  Our 
"  tale  is  done,  there  is  no  more  to  say." 


1 


THE  BANSTEAD  COMMONS  CASE. 

LAST  Saturday  the  Court  of  Appeal  delivered  a  judg- 
ment which  will  hold  by  no  means  the  least  important 
place  in  the  series  of  modern  decisions  on  rights  of  common. 
The  Banstead  case  will  not  be  a  landmark  of  the  first 
magnitude,  like  the  Epping  Forest  case ;  there  cannot  be 
another  such  decisive  battle  again,  not  even  if  some  day 
there  should  be  a  battle  royal  between  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  and  one  or  more  of  the  great  landowners  who 
hold  the  "  Commons  of  Devon "  ad  jacent  to  Dartmoor. 
Great  victories  of  principle  are  gained  once  for  all.  But 
much  may  long  remain  to  be  done  for  consolidating  and 
assuring  the  fruits  of  victory ;  and  it  is  on  an  achievement  of 
this  kind  that  the  commoners  of  Banstead  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Some  twenty-five  years  ago  those  who  cared 
for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  other  great  towns  began  what  then  seemed 
an  arduous  and  doubtful  fight  to  reverse  the  bias  impressed 
on  our  judiciary  law  by  three  centuries  of  dogmatism,  and 
on  our  legislation  by  a  century  of  benevolent  (and  for 
a  time  really  beneficent)  economics.  Rights  of  common 
were  archaic,  scattered,  and  obscure.  They  were  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  modern  scientific  farmer,  and  foolishness  to  the 
modern  practical  lawyer ;  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  weak,  and  in  constant  danger  of  being 
defeated  and  extinguished  in  detail.  Yet  the  cause 
found  undaunted  champions  against  all  these  odds,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  proof  of  legal  argument  and  decisions,  the 
commoners  prevailed  all  along  the  line.  Their  successes 
were  many  and  brilliant — in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest 
complete  and  crowning  beyond  all  expectation — and 
their  failures  insignificant.  Erom  Plumstead  to  Epping, 
from  Epping  to  Berkhamstead,  from  Berkhams'tead 
to  Banstead,  London  is  girdled  with  trophies  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  movement.  The  Courts  have 
quietly  corrected  their  former  bias,  and  Parliament  has 
openly  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Inclosure  Acts.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  movement 
was  and  is  quite  different  from  any  purpose  for  which  rights 
of  common  originally  existed,  or  were  supposed  to  exk'b  by 
any  one  down  to  recent  times.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  conceal  or  extenuate  about  this.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  things  worth  preserving  in  England  which  we  still 
have  with  us  have  been  preserved  by  some  such  happy 
accident  of  old  means  being  available  for  novel  ends. 

Nowadays,  then,  the  quest  of  commoners'  rights  is  a  pur- 
suit rather  than  a  battle.  In  this  Banstead  case  the  party 
of  encroachment  has  made  a  sort  of  retreating  stand,  and 
has  been  signally  defeated.  It  has  always  been  allowed 
that,  where  and  so  long  as  rights  of  common  existed,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  lord,  even  with  the  right  of  inclosure  or 
"  approvement "  conferred  by  the  Statute  of  Merton, 
to  leave  sufficient  pasture  for  the  commoners.  But  it 
was  a  moot  point  how  the  sufficiency  of  common 
should  be  ascertained.  This  point  has  now  presented 
itself  for  decision,  and  been  taken  up  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  It  was  contended  on  the  lord's  behalf  that  a 
commoner  is  entitled  only  to  so  much  pasture  as  is  enough 
for  the  average  number  of  sheep  actually  put  on  the  common 
from  his  holding  in  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  of  tenements  entitled  to  common  contended  that  the 
question  was  not  how  many  sheep  a  given  tenement 
actually  maintained  in  a  given  year,  or  an  average  of  years, 
but  how  many  it  was  capable  of  maintaining  during  the 
winter  and  turning  out  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  held  that  the  latter 
view  is  the  right  one,  and  that  the  test  of  sufficient 
common  must  be  the  same  whether  it  is  applied  as  between 
the  lord  and  any  individual  commoner  in  respect  of  his 
particular  holding,  or  as  between  the  lord  and  the  whole 
body  of  commoners  in  their  collective  interest.  The  right 
of  common  belongs  to  the  land,  not  to  the  variable  number 
of  sheep  which  the  tenant  happens  to  keep  on  the  land 
from  time  to  time.  Both  on  principle  and  on  the  weight  of 
authority  this  is  declared  to  be  the  law  ;  and  whatever  is 
inconsistent  with  it  in  one  or  two  modern  decisions  is  over- 
r  ded. 

An  especially  tempting  way  of  resisting  the  exercise  of 
ancient  rights  of  common,  or  concocting  evidence  against 
them,  is  thus  removed.  It  can  no  longer  be  objected  with 
any  plausibility  that  the  right  of  an  existing  owner  is  cut 
short  because  he,  or  some  of  his  predecessors,  did  not  use  it 
to  the  full  extent.  Minor  deductions  from  the  principle 
may  yet  require  to  be  judicially  worked  out,  but  the  prin- 
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ciple  is  established,  unless,  indeed,  the  House  of  Lords  shall 
be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  this,  we  conceive,  is  not  likely, 
for  a  few  years  ago  the  House  actually  invented,  in  the  case 
of  certain  oysters  at  Saltash,  a  new  method  of  claiming 
quasi-public  rights.  In  the  present  case  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  reaffirm  the  oldest  and  best  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  done  herein  a  thoroughly 
good  piece  of  work. 


THE  AFFEAY  AT  YAKOUTSK. 

THE  fuller  details  just  received  of  the  terrible  affray 
between  Russian  soldiers  and  Siberian  exiles  at 
Yakoutsk  appears  to  afford  substantial  confirmation  of  the 
almost  incredible  story  first  published  some  weeks  ago. 
Allowance  ought,  no  doubt,  still  to  be  made  for  a  certain 
amount  of  exaggeration.  The  suggestion,  for  instance, 
that  the  incident  was  planned  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties is  probably  unfounded.  That  the  soldiers  had  their 
guns  already  loaded,  cartridges  having  been  served  out  to 
them  the  previous  evening,  in  itself  proves  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  statement  that  they  had  been  previously  informed 
that  "  they  would  have  to  fire  upon  the  exiles  "  is  pos- 
sibly only  the  distorted  version  of  a  warning  given  to  them 
that  such  an  emergency  might  conceivably  arise.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  attitude  of  the  exiles  was  regarded  with 
apprehension  by  the  authorities,  and  that  both  parties 
were  in  that  mood  in  which  a  sudden  access  of  panic  on 
either  side  might  easily  precipitate  such  a  catastrophe  as 
actually  occurred.  The  situation  was  in  itself  one  of  a 
wholly  exceptional  kind ;  for  it  is  only  in  Siberia  that  a 
guard  of  soldiers  and  police  could  be  found  in  charge 
of  a  body  of  some  thirty  prisoners  armed  with  revolvers. 
The  theory  that  the  affray  arose  out  of  a  wilful  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  former  is  scarcely  ten- 
able. It  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  soldiers  in- 
terpreted the  refusal  of  the  exiles,  however  innocent  it 
may  have  been  in  intent,  as  an  overt  act  of  mutiny ;  that 
their  acts  of  violence — the  striking  of  the  prisoners  with 
the  butts  of  their  rifles,  and  so  forth — were  intended  to 
overawe  the  mutineers ;  that  the  shots  thereupon  fired 
"  again  and  again  " — from  which  side  it  is  not  stated — may 
have  been,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  revolver  shots ;  and 
that,  when  matters  reached  this  stage,  panic  broke  out. 
Even  from  their  own  account  it  is  clear  that  the  prisoners 
did  not  tamely  submit  to  attack.  Some  of  them,  at  all 
events,  seem  to  have  used  their  revolvers  freely ;  and  the 
impression- — deplorable  enough,  if  less  dreadful  than  the 
first  account  suggested — which  we  gather  from  the  whole 
affair  is,  that  both  the  prisoners  and  the  custodians  were 
possessed  with  the  panic-born  idea  that  each  was  executing 
a  deliberately  concocted  plan  of  attack  upon  the  other. 

Far  worse,  to  our  thinking,  than  the  affray  itself — 
a  misadventure  which,  however  fatal  its  consequences, 
might  have  occurred  anywhere — is  the  cold-blooded  official 
barbarity  of  its  sequel.  This  is  purely  Russian  in  cha- 
racter, and  could  have  happened  nowhere  save  in  a 
country  where  men  are  condemned  to  a  punishment 
almost  worse  than  death  by  "  administrative  order,"  and 
where  judicial  investigation  is  the  merest  phrase.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  court-martial  held  on  this  case 
as  anything  but  a  purely  formal  preliminary  to  the 
infliction  of  punishments  already  determined  on.  We 
lay  no  particular  stress  on  its  procedure,  which  was  of  a 
well-known  order — the  trial  being  held  in  private,  and  the 
prisoners  being  neither  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel  nor 
permitted  to  see  copies  of  the  indictment  against  them. 
All  this  is  in  the  regular  Russian  way;  but,  even  with 
these  precautions  against  enabling  the  accused  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  for  their  own  account  of  matters,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  could  have  failed  to  get  at 
the  real  truth ;  and  if,  therefore,  as  seems  by  far  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  the  collision  between  the  exiles  and 
the  soldiers  was  the  mere  accidental  product  of  panic,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  that  fact  must  have  come  out 
quite  clearly  in  the  course  even  of  a  one-sided  investigation. 
The  fact  that  only  one  policeman  was  killed  (who,  more- 
over, protested  before  dying  his  belief  that  he  had  been 
accidentally  shot  by  the  soldiers),  while  six  of  the  prisoners 
were  left  dead,  and  nine  others  were  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded,  is  in  itself  pretty  clear  evidence  that  there  was  at 
least  no  premeditated  attack  on  the  guards.  Thirty  men 
firing  revolvers  at  a  preconcerted  signal  would  assuredly  give 
a  better  account  of  their  adversaries  than  that.  There 


seems,  in  short,  to  be  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  conclusion 
that  the  shockingly  severe  sentences  passed  on  the  surviving 
exiles  were  simply  inflicted  in  order  to  put  a  good  face  on  a 
police  blunder.  Authority  in  Siberia  could  not  afford  to 
admit  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  It  might  have  been 
more  than  Governor  Ostashene's  place  was  worth  to  have 
done  so.  And  so  three  more  had  to  be  condemned  to  death 
■ — one  of  them  so  badly  wounded  that  his  bed  had  to  serve 
him,  so  to  speak,  for  a  "  drop  " — and  some  fifteen  others 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  in  order  to  make 
matters  straight. 


THE  YEAR. 

T  XaH  HAS  had  a  history  which  may  either  he  told  at  great 
LUUM  length  or  cut  very  short.  It  has  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  small  things  which  may  be  the  beginnings  of  others 
of  great  importance,  but  were  not  of  very  striking  interest  in 
themselves.  In  America  one  government  has  disappeared,  for  a 
time  certainly,  and  not  improbably  for  ever  ;  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  nations  stand  much  where  they  did,  their  relative 
power  unchanged,  and  their  rivalries  neither  pacified  nor  ad- 
vanced towards  settlement.  For  this  country  the  year  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  prosperity  and,  in  politics,  of  small  useful 
things.  The  strikes,  which  have  been  numerous  in  the  last  six 
months,  may  be  said  to  form  an  exception.  They  may  check  the 
revival  of  prosperity  and  turn  out  to  have  had  important  political 
consequences.  As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  visibly  delayed 
the  improvement  in  trade,  and  their  political  influence  is  still 
problematical.  On  a  survey  of  the  wbole  year,  nothing  will  be 
seen  to  have  excited  such  general  or  intense  interest  as  a  debate 
which  raged  during  a  time  in  summer  on  the  question  whether  a 
lady,  who  probably  administered  arsenic  to  her  sickly  husband, 
killed  him  therewith  if  she  did  give  it.  Next  in  popular  estima- 
tion to  this  was  the  very  theatrical  discovery  that  a  person  who 
had  long  been  an  active  Irish  Nationalist  and  patriot  had,  in 
pursuit  of  a  quarrel  with  other  Nationalists  and  patriots!,  foisted 
on  the  Times  newspaper  forgeries  which  he  meant  to  have  a 
ruinous  effect  on  his  former  associates.  The  May  brick  case  and 
the  detection,  followed  by  the  suicide,  of  Mr.  Pigott  have  been 
certainly  the  most  important,  but  quite  as  certainly  the  most  noisy, 
of  the  events  of  the  year. 

Our  domestic  political  history  has  consisted  mainly  of  speeches, 
in  which  leaders  of  all  parties  (we  can  no  longer,  as  we  once 
could,  say  both)  have  recapitulated  the  arguments  for  their  own 
sides — or  have  indicated  what  they  believe  will  be  the  course 
which  will  lead  to  victory.  The  Unionist  alliance  has  remained 
unbroken,  and  has  borne  fruit  in  useful  legislation,  and  the  even 
more  useful  steady  application  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  On  this 
side  the  speakers  have  had  a  definite  policy,  an  absolutely  clear 
and  intelligible  position  to  defend.  The  Opposition  has  been  less 
fortunate.  It  has,  by  its  own  confession,  no  policy — unless  it  be 
one  to  assert  that  the  present  Ministry  must  be  upset  in  order  to 
make  room  for  another  of  uncertain  constitution,  which  will  do 
something  indefinite  in  Ireland  as  a  preliminary  to  other  things 
elsewhere.  This  proposition  it  has,  indeed,  reasserted  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  with  what  effect  on  the  constituencies  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  while  we  stand  so  far  from  a  general  election  which 
may  be  fought  on  as  yet  unforeseen  issues.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  history  of  such  a  conflict  as  this,  or  do  more  than  roughly 
estimate  its  results  up  to  the  present.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
most  credible  that  the  Unionist  alliance  remains  where  it  did, 
and  that  the  Opposition  is  in  a  process  of  ferment.  "What  the 
things  to  he  done  after  the  settlement  of  Ireland  are,  whether 
some  of  them  ought  not  to  be  promoted  to  a  frout  place,  who 
ought  to  do  them,  and  what  will  happen  when  the  Separatists 
can  no  longer  secure  an  appearance  of  coherence  by  standing 
with  their  hopes  and  rivalries  in  their  pockets  behind  Mr. 
Gladstone,  these  are  the  real  political  questions  of  the  day  as  far 
as  the  Opposition  is  concerned  ;  but  they  obviously  do  not  depend 
on  matters  of  fact,  which  are  material  for  narrative,  but  on 
deduction  from  speeches  or  personal  character  which  is  material 
for  argument  and  demonstration. 

The  existence  of  this  ferment  in  the  Opposition  side  may  be 
confidently  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  Session.  A  few 
sentences  can  give  the  net  result  of  the  Ministry's  labours  between 
the  2 1st  of  February,  when  Parliament  met,  and  the  31st  of 
August,  when  it  broke  up.  Lord  George  Hamilton  carried 
through  his  Naval  Defence  Bill  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Session.  The  measure  was  almost  ludicrously  small,  when  com- 
pared with  what  naval  critics  had  for  months  been  declaring  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  And  yet  it  was  received  by  naval 
authorities  as  a  good  and  sufficient  measure.  It  was  far  larger 
than  the  dwindling  remnant  of  the  Manchester  school  or  the 
garrulous  fanatics  of  the  new  Peace  party,  which  caricatures  Mr. 
Cobden's  follies,  thought  tolerable — but  from  them  there  was  no 
formidable  opposition  to  be  feared.  The  regular  Opposition  was 
in  a  diiliculty.  Additions  to  the  navy  had  always  been  popular, 
and  in  this  case  there  was  a  practically  universal  belief  that  they 
were  exceptionally  necessary.  The  Opposition  could  not  there- 
fore attack  the  object  of  the  Pill.  It  was  consequently  driven  to 
criticize  its  form.    Lord  George  Hamilton  asked  Parliament  to 
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vote  21,500,000/.,  to  be  spent  on  building-  or  repairing  ships  and 
in  providing-  guns,  during  a  term  of  seven  years.  A  great  effort 
was  made  to  simulate  a  belief  that  a  subtle  attempt  lay  concealed 
in  this  to  limit  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
was  a  great  show  of  desire  to  defend  our  ancient  Constitution. 
But  the  House  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
chains,  and  the  country  displayed  the  most  absolute  indifference 
to  the  risk  that  the  power  of  a  majority  to  cut  down  the  defences 
from  popularity-hunting  motives  should  be  diminished.  There 
was  even  a  pretty  general  expression  of  opinion  that  any  diminu- 
tion of  that  power  would  bean  excellent  thing.  The  opposition 
to  the  Bill  was  therefore  necessarily  hollow,  and  it  passed  un- 
altered. The  Scotch  Local  Government  and  University  Bills 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  Session,  not  quickly,  but  easily,  and 
almost  unperceived.  The  first  gave  Scotland  the  benefit  of 
County  Councils  adjusted  to  Scotch  conditions,  and  organized 
according  to  Scotch  ideas.  The  second  provided  a  machinery 
for  the  government  of  Scotch  I'niversities,  such  as  Scotchmen 
have  persuaded  themselves  is  necessary.  Looked  at  as  part  of 
the  general  history  of  the  year,  the  course  of  these  Bills  is 
mainly  valuable  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  entire 
superfluity  of  a  local  Parliament  for  purposes  of  business.  It  the 
Scotch  had  discussed  them  in  a  legislative  assembly  of  their  own, 
they  could  not  hare  had  the  handling  of  them  to  themselves  more 
entirely.  Nobody  supposed  that  Scotchmen  would  do  other  than 
treat  business  as  business,  and  do  their  best  for  their  country's 
affairs.  Tin  y  were,  therefore,  left  to  attend  to  them  themselves; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  t he  general  interest  of  the  nation 
suffered  in  any  way.  The  conclusion  that  when  Irishmen  will 
look  upon  Irish  affairs  as  business,  and  not  as  weapons  to  be  used 
against  the  Union,  they  also  will  be  left  to  deal  with  them  alone 
is  easy  to  draw. 

Naval  defence  and  Scotch  business  gave  the  Opposition  little 
chance.    Its  opportunity,  however,  came  in  July,  when  the  Royal 
Grants  Bill  was  introduced.    In  July  Mr.  Smith  had  to  ask  the 
Commons  to  provide  a  dowry  for  the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  on 
her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Fife.    The  Ministry  combined  with 
this  a  request  for  t lie  means  to  provide  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  with  an  establishment.    This  motion  immediately  aroused 
the  Opposition,  and  gave  Mr.  Labouchere  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  the  Radical  party  within  the  Separatist  party, 
which  he  had  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  was  not 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.    As  the  Ministry  was  anxious  that  Par- 
liamentary resistance  to  the  grant  should  be  as  little  discreditable 
to  the  House  as  the  Opposition  would  permit,  it  made  a  conces- 
sion which  it  might  well  have  refused  to  make.    It  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  whole  question  of  the  Royal 
Grants,  and  undertook  to  stand  by  its  finding.    If  the  Ministry 
had  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gladstone  only,  it  is  probable  that  this 
would  have  been  enough,  and  that  the  grant  would  have  met  no 
further  opposition,  except  from  the  handful  of  members  who 
think  that  Liberal  principles  and  rudeness  to  the  Queen  are  con- 
vertible terms.    But  the  result  showed  that  whoever  deals  with 
the  Separatist  party  has  to  deal  with  much  more  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now.     He,  indeed,  did  not  hamper  the  Ministry,  but 
accepted  the  Committee  and  submitted  to  its  decisions.  The 
Radicals,  under  Mr.  Labouchere's  guidance,  took  a  very  different 
course.    They  endeavoured  to  foist  into  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  order  to  make  an  inquisitorial  examination  of  the 
Queen's  private  affairs  :  then  they  made  an  attack  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Committee  :  then  they  resisted  its  recommendation, 
which  was  that  a  sum  of  34*000/. — reduced,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  from  40,000/. — should  be  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  the  establishment  of  his  family.    This  course  was  taken  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  opposition  to,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  supported 
the  Ministry.  It  none  the  less  secured  the  approval  of,  on  various 
occasions,  from  116  to  134  members  of  the  Separatist  party,  who 
must  be  held  to  have  shown  a  distinct  inclination  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  their  revered  leader.    During  the  last  stage  of  the 
Grants  Bill  a  further  division  took  place  in  the  party.  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Morley  both  decided  to  oppose  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Queen's  right  to  demand 
grants  for  her  grandchildren  ;  but  they  could  not  decide  to  do  so 
together.    First  Mr.  Labouchere  did  it,  and  Mr.  Morley  did  not 
vote  for  him,  on  the  26th  of  July.    Then  Mr.  Morley  did  it,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere's  party  did  vote  for  him,  on  the  29th  of  July. 
The  difference  in  numbers  of  the  minority  on  these  occasions  was 
exactly  17  in  favour  of  Mr.  Morley.    In  all  these  things  the 
part  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  was  not  remarkable.    But  he  also 
had  an  opportunity  later  on.    At  the  very  close  of  the  Session 
the  Ministry  decided  on  a  step  which,  if  abstract  right  and  legal 
claims  were  all  that  a  Ministry  were  bound  to  consider,  would 
have  been  more  than  justified.    It  resolved  to  pass  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales  to  recover 
their  tithes  in  the  County  Courts.    But  a  Ministry  has  other 
things  to  consider,  and  among  them  are  the  determination  of 
Liberals  to  make  the  utmost  use  they  can  of  sectarian  hatred  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  belief  of  some  members  of  the 
Church  that  they  can  in  some  mysterious  way  serve  its  cause  bv 
showing  an  amazingly  tender  regard  for  its  implacable  enemies. 
Between  the  two  an  opposition  was  organized  against  the  Hill, 
which  first  compelled  the  Ministry  to  modify  it,  and  then  to  give 
it  up.    In  these  transactions  Sir  Wrilliam  Harcourt  was  very 
conspicuous.    The  end  of  the  Session,  therefore,  if  it  left  the 
alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal-Unionists 
where  it  found  it,  most  undoubtedly  left  the  power  of  Mr.  Glad- 


stone over  his  own  party  shaken,  and  showed  that  there  were 
three  possible  candidates  for  his  succession. 

The  direct  share  which  Irish  affairs  had  in  the  business  of  the 
Session  was  not  considerable.    Compared  with  what  it  has  had  in 
recent  years,  that  share  was  insignificant  indeed.  A  few  industrial 
I!ills  wi  re  carried  after  an  opposition  which  came  mainly  from  a 
seel  inn  of  the  English  Radicals.    Of  what  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  Irish  debates  there  were  very  few.    As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  whole  relation  of  Ireland  to  t  he  Union  was  gone  over  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Address.    Almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  too,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  kindred  spirits  succeeded  in  so  far 
persuading  the  House  of  Commons  that  their  personal  comfort  is  a 
matter  of  importance  as  to  secure  a  whole  debate  to  themselves 
on  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  police  which  first  arrests  them 
and  then  will  not  allow  them  to  be  rescued.    The  most  Irish 
demonstration  which  diversified  the  Session  arose  out  of  proceed- 
ings before  the  Special  Commission.    It  would  obviously  be 
impossible  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  proceedings  them- 
selves.   In  the  first  place,  they  are  in  mere  point  of  length  more 
bulky  than  the  evidence  collected  about  the  Irish  massacre 
of  1 64 1.    In  the  second  place,  they  are  not  yet  finished.  The 
Commission  have  heard  the  evidence  and  the  advocates.  They 
have  yet,  however,  to  give  their  finding.    Still,  it  would  be  an 
affectation  to  treat  the  most  notorious  of  the  incidents  of  the 
inquiry  as  a  matter  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  their  com- 
ment .    The  events  of  what  may  be  called  the  Pigott  week  stand 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Commission.    The  story 
which  was  unfolded  before  the  Commission  between  the  1 6th  and 
the  23rd  February  wras  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  and  it,  led  to  pro- 
ceedings only  less  remarkable  than  itself.    Under  the  strain  of  a 
cross-examination  which  hardly  needed  to  be  skilful  in  order  to 
be  effective,  it  was  discovered  that  this  person  had  for  once  in 
Lis  life  told  the  strict  truth  when  he  said  that  his  evidence  would 
damage  the  side  which  called  him  as  a  witness.    He  was  soon 
forced  to  confess,  what  indeed  had  long  been  no  secret,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  disreputable  of  mankind  ;  that  he  had  been 
a  dishonest  adventurer  while  he  was  still  a  Nationalist  editor,  and 
that  he  had  become  a  forger  when  he  supplied  the  Times  with 
what  purported  to  be  damaging  letters  written  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  others.    The  cross-examination  of  Pigott  left  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  actual  documents  handed  to  the  Times  were  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Pigott's  imagination,  if  not  his  memory,  and  that  the 
newspaper  had  no  guarantee  for  them  except  the  forger's  word. 
This  discovery  had  hardly  been  made  before  Mr.  Pigott,  under 
the  influence  apparently  of  the  common  delusion  that  there  is  no 
extradition  treaty  with  Spain,  fled  to  that  country,  and  on  learn- 
ing that  it  was  a  delusion,  shot  himself  in  an  hotel  in  Madrid. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Labouchere  showed  so  much 
confidence  in  his  honesty  as  to  accept  a  confession  from  him.  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  Parnellite  party  should  make  the  most 
of  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  Times  by  this  countryman  and 
ex-ally  of  their  own.     They  endeavoured,  and  their  English 
friends  endeavoured  with  them,  to  represent  that  the  whole  refer- 
ence to  the  Special  Commission  had  broken  down  with  the  Ti/nes' 
letters,  and  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  theory  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  provided  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  the  Attorney-General,  for  his  professional  conduct  of 
the  case.    Sir  Richard  Webster  vindicated  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  22nd  March,  and  his  vindication  was  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  the  most  competent  of  all  judges — both 
branches  of  the  legal  profession.    In  the  country  Separatist 
speakers  continued  for  some  time  to  assert  on  every  available 
occasion  that  with  the  discovery  of  the  Pigott  forgeries  the  whole 
case  against  the  Nationalist  members  had  broken  down.    But  the 
inquiry  went  on,  and  in  the  face  of  what  it  revealed  these  asser- 
tions gradually  died  down.    Mr.  Parnell  did  at  last  withdraw 
from  before  the  Commission  with  the  intention,  as  he  avowed, 
of  showing  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  inquiry. 
But  the  withdrawal  did  not  convince  the  country  that  this  con- 
tention was  well  founded.    Others  are  to  judge  when  the  defen- 
dant ceases  to  be  interested  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in  this  case 
the  competent  authority  has  yet  to  decide. 

Ireland  itself  has  been  in  the  condition  it  usually  is  in  under 
an  Administration  resolved  to  enforce  the  law — in  a  state  of 
quiet,  varied  by  sporadic  outbreaks  of  crime.  The  murder  of 
Inspector  Martin  at  Gweedore  on  the  3rd  of  February,  while 
serving  a  warrant  on  Father  McFadden,  was  a  characteristic 
incident  of  Irish  agitation.  It  was  characteristic,  too,  that  it 
should  have  been  quoted  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  many  offences  of  a  Government 
which  does  not  save  its  officers  from  violence  by  habitual  sur- 
render to  opposition.  In  this  case,  however,  direct  responsibility 
was  brought  home  to  the  persons  who  were  betrayed  by  the 
prospect  of  immunity  into  the  error  of  beating  a  policeman  to 
death.  In  October  the  Government  added  to  the  offence  of  not 
providing  an  overwhelming  force  to  execute  its  orders  by  securing 
convictions,  on  confession,  for  manslaughter  against  fifteen  of  the 
poor  men  whom  it  did  not  overcome  soon  enough  for  their  good. 
At  the  same  time,  Father  McFadden,  who  had  remained  indoors 
while  the  mob  was  cudgelling  Inspector  Martin  to  death  on  his 
doorstep,  was  sent  to  prison  for  resisting  arrest.  The  Gweedore 
crime  and  its  consequencee  are  the  type  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing all  through  Ireland  throughout  the  year.  The  Government 
has  not  always  been  able  to  secure  immediate  obedience  to  the 
law ;  but  it  has  not  allowed  resistance  to  be  ultimately  success- 
ful.   In  no  case  has  the  Plan  of  Campaign  been  carried  through, 
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and  in  some  it  has  distinctly  failed.  A  recognition,  if  not  of  tlie 
victory  of  the  Government,  at  least  of  the  inability  of  the  old 
organizations  to  defeat  it,  was  given  by  the  formation  in  July 
of  a  new  Tenants'  League.  This  body  has  not  as  yet  done 
more  than  impose  a  tax  on  the  patriot  rank  and  file  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patriot  staff.  How  far  this  source  of  revenue 
will  make  good  the  painful  deficiency  of  supplies  from  the 
United  States — which  have  discovered  by  the  help  of  Dr. 
Cronin  that  Irish  methods  emigrate  with  the  Irish — remains 
to  be  seen.  The  resolution  of  the  Government  has  been  further 
recognized  by  a  notable  diminution  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Separatists  on  Irish  soil.  None  of  them  have 
shown  the  slightest  desire  to  share  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Conybeare,  and  its  disagreeable  though  exceptional  incidents. 
So  low  has  the  level  of  English  Separatist  activity  on  Irish  soil 
sunk  that  even  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  has  been  recognized  as  a  com- 
paratively dangerous  man. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  the  Irish  and  other  questions  have 
been  much  obscured  in  England  by  the  more  immediate  im- 
portance of  the  strikes,  which  began  in  that  month,  and  have 
gone  on,  by  a  process  of  descent,  from  one  trade  to  another  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  estimate  the  exact 
nature  and  the  importance  of  these  movements.  A  strike  may 
obviously  be  more  than  a  pure  trade  dispute.  It  may  be  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  carry  out  political  and 
social  ideas  preached  to  them  by  some  of  their  leaders.  Under 
which  head  the  strikes  of  the  last  five  months  are  to  be  ranked 
we  cannot  as  yet  say  with  certainty.  An  approximately  accurate 
estimate  of  their  character  can  only  be  hoped  for  by  careful  dis- 
crimination between  them.  The  strikes  have  been  numerous — 
indeed  almost  universal — and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  been  trade  disputes,  pure  and  simple — attempts  to  secure 
better  pay  or  shorter  hours.  These  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  improvement  in  trade,  of  the  desire  of  the  men  to  share  in 
that  improvement,  and  the  by  no  means  intelligent  reluctance  of 
the  employers  to  grant  cheerfully  and  at  once  what  experience 
should  have  taught  them  they  must,  under  prevailing  conditions 
of  trade,  ultimately  concede.  The  history  of  such  disputes  would 
be  a  twenty-times-told  tale.  But  one  series  of  the  strikes — nearly 
all  confined  to  London — has  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own. 
The  line  began  with  the  Dockers'  strike  in  August,  and  has  gone 
on  to  the  Gas-workers'  strike  of  December.  In  these  cases  there 
has  been  either  an  attempt  to  extort  increase  of  pay  from 
"Capital,"  by  the  combined  action  of  "Labour" — many  trades 
joining  to  back  up  one  — or  an  attempt  to  impose  conditions  of 
work  on  employers  where  no  dispute  as  to  pay  or  hours  of  work 
existed.  These  movements,  too,  have  met  with  no  small  amount 
of  effusive,  but  not  less  effectual,  sympathy  from  active  knots  of 
whole  or  half  politicians. 

The  Dockers'  strike  had  the  appearance  when  it  started  of  being 
a  mere  trade  dispute.  Whether  it  was  more  than  an  appearance 
was  very  doubtful ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  movement  begun  than 
an  organization  was  found  ready  to  turn  it  into  something  very 
different,  and  it  may  be  supposed  without  rashness  that  that  which 
profited  so  promptly  by  the  strike  had  helped  to  produce  it.  If 
the  movement  was  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  a  settled 
scheme,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  choice  of  a  starting-point 
was  made  with  judgment.  The  Dockers  were  notoriously  a 
miserably  paid  body  of  casual  labourers,  inflicted  by  all  the 
miseries  and  defects  commonly  found  in  men  whose  work  and  pay 
are  alike  small  and  irregular.  When  it  was  heard  that  they  had 
struck  for  a  penny  more  an  hour  and  more  fixity  of  engagements, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  they  were  making:  a  reasonable 
demand.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Dock  Directors  to  make  con- 
cessions was  thought  somewhat  harsh,  and  their  plea  that  the 
capital  invested  in  the  Docks  did  not  make  a  return  which  justi- 
fied an  increase  of  expenses  was  held  to  be  discredited  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  capital  had  been  invested  in  an  unbusinesslike 
manner,  and  ought  properly  to  be  considered  lost.  The  strike, 
therefore,  started  in  the  midst  of  real,  though  not  at  first  active, 
sympathy  with  the  Dockers  and  a  marked  absence  of  sympathy 
with  the  Dock  Companies.  These  last  naturally,  however, 
sympathized  with  themselves,  and  did  their  best  to  make  a 
fight.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  struggle  would  have 
gone  on  to  the  usual  end  of  surrender  or  compromise.  But  the 
circumstances  soon  became  other  than  ordinary.  A  strike  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  character  could  be  judged  by  the  presence 
on  it  of  well-known  Socialists,  was  formed,  if  it  was  not  anterior 
to  the  strike.  The  men  grew  angry.  Picketing  was  carried  to 
the  length  of  intimidation.  Mr.  Matthews  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
"  organized  intimidation."  What  degree  of  threatening  and 
violence  the  Home  Secretary  considered  would  amount  to  this  he 
did  not  explain,  but  unofficial  people  were  of  opinion  that  when 
noisy  mobs  beset  dock  gates  and  railway  stations,  when  workmen 
who  had  accepted  the  Company's  terms  were  attacked  ami 
beaten,  there  was  both  organization  and  intimidation.  Very  soon 
the  strike  was  complicated  by  something  much  newer  I  ban  this 
not  uncommon  feature  of  such  movements.  In  September,  London 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  what  was  called  a  strike  out 
of  sympathy.  Great  numbers  of  other  workmen,  some  engaged 
on  the  river,  others  not,  went,  on  strike,  not,  as  they  asserted,  to 
gain  anything  for  themselves,  but  by  hampering  the  industry  of 
London  to  put  pressure  on  the  Dock  Directors,  and  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  to  make  them  yield.  The  fact  that  the  weather 
was  fine  and  work  everywhere  relaxed  by  the  holiday  season, 


novelty,  and  the  mere  influence  of  fashion  had  undoubtedly  all 
some  share  in  forwarding  this  demonstration.  But  there  were 
other  causes  of  a  more  serious  nature  which  must  be  allowed  for 
in  estimating  its  character.  The  language  used  and  the  things 
done  were  proofs  that  what  are  called  Socialistic  ideas  have 
spread  widely  among  the  working  classes.  The  leaders  talked 
and  the  men  acted  under  the  influence  of  an  obvious  belief  that 
"labour"  is  in  a  natural  state  of  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  can  extort  whatever  terms  it  pleases,  without 
any  fear  that  the  loss  it  may  inflict  on  others  will  recoil  on  itself. 
The  words  used  were  often  in  excess  of  the  things  done.  An 
attempt,  for  instance,  to  bring  about  a  "  general  strike,"  a  com- 
plete stoppage  of  all  work  in  London,  met  with  instant  failure. 
But  the  spirit  which  was  inspiring  many  of  the  workmen  was 
undeniable,  and  its  existence  is  a  fact  of  gravity.  To  a 
large  extent  the  Socialist  leaders  of  the  Dock  strike  were  en- 
couraged by  the  active  sympathy  of  persons  not  belonging  in 
any  way  to  their  own  class.  The  shipowners  of  London  showed 
a  very  selfish  disposition  to  make  the  most  they  could  out  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Dock  Companies.  Some  wharfingers  kept  them 
in  countenance,  and  the  alliance  of  Dock  Labourers,  Lightermen, 
Stevedores,  and  Coal- Porters  was  egged  on  by  men  of  business 
who  would  not  look  beyond  the  immediate  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  compelling  the  Companies  to  surrender.  The  purely 
voluntary  help  given  to  the  strike  was  also  considerable.  Money 
was  freely  contributed,  principally  from  the  Colonies.  In 
London  a  so-called  Committee  of  Conciliation,  of  which  Cardinal 
Manning,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  were  the 
best  known  members,  was  formed  to  promote  a  settlement.  The 
Dock  strikers'  leaders  were  very  busy  with  these  gentlemen,  and 
a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  which,  in  fact,  meant  threatening 
direct  and  indirect,  went  on  with  the  Directors.  After  a  month 
of  conflict  a  modified  victory  was  gained  by  this  combination  of 
labour,  Socialism,  self-seeking,  and  emotional  sympathy.  A  first 
compromise  by  which  the  Directors  agreed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
Dockers  and  accept  their  stipulations  as  to  terms  of  engagement 
after  the  1st  of  January  fell  through.  But,  after  another  week 
of  conflict,  an  agreement  was  come  to  on  the  understanding  that 
the  date  for  the  rise  in  wages  was  to  be  the  4th  of  November. 
With  this  the  Dockers'  strike  was  held  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  movement  did  not  end  here. 
The  possession  of  funds,  of  a  weapon  which  seemed  irresistible, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  public  sympathy,  naturally  induced  the 
Dock  Strike  Committee  to  go  on.  In  the  docks  themselves  there 
were  several  weeks  of  uncertainty.  The  strikers,  who  had  formed 
a  Union,  refused  to  work  with  the  "  blacklegs  " — the  men  taken 
on  during  the  strike — although  they  had  bound  themselves  to  do  so 
by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  the  Directors.  To  a  large 
extent  they  succeeded  in  either  securing  their  expulsion  or  forcing 
them  to  come  into  the  Union.  It  seemed  repeatedly  likely  that 
the  conflict  would  begin  again.  Although  a  general  cessation  of 
work  was  avoided,  there  were  several  minor  quarrels.  The 
lightermen — a  privileged  body  defended  by  a  charter — who  had 
first  struck  out  of  sympathy,  then  struck  for  themselves.  By  the 
help  of  the  same  Committee  of  Conciliation  they  were  able  to  ex- 
tort astonishingly  good  terms.  All  the  strikes  were  not  equally 
successful.  At  Silvertown  the  employers  defied  coercion,  and 
beat  the  strike  completely,  partly  by  removing  a  portion  of  their 
works  to  Paris.  But  the  disposition  to  strike  increased,  and  with 
its  increase  came  growing  activity  on  the  part  of  those  commit- 
tees and  "  executives "  of  Unions  which  have  the  direction  of 
these  movements.  They  have  been  frequently  at  variance  with 
one  another,  and  have  expressed  their  mutual  dislike  and  dis- 
trust, not  only  by  language  of  great  violence,  but  by  actual 
fisticuffs.  Still,  they  have  all  been  ready  to  act  against  the 
employer.  The  determination  to  make  the  Unions  an  indepen- 
dent power  has  at  last  culminated  in  a  struggle,  which  is  still 
going  on.  While  the  Dock  strike  was  in  progress,  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  introduced  a  system  of  agreement 
witli  its  men  by  which  a  bonus  or  fixed  share  in  the  profits 
was  to  be  given  to  those  of  the  hands  who  would  sign  a  con- 
tract to  work  for  a  year,  a  period  which  was  afterwards  re- 
duced. At  the  time  it  was  generally  thought  that  this  was 
equally  politic  for  the  Company  and  advantageous  for  the  men. 
The  Gas-Workers'  Union  saw  in  it  an  attack  on  themselves,  and 
resolved  to  bring  about  a  strike  in  order  to  force  the  Company, 
not  only  to  rescind  its  agreement,  but  to  dismiss  the  workmen 
who  had  signed  it.  The  Company,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
resistance  to  similar  dictation  at  Manchester  and  Salford,  stood 
out.  As  it  was,  though  not  till  after  some  appearance  of  reluct- 
ance, properly  protected  by  the  police,  it  was  able  to  contend  on 
equal  terms' with  its  assailants.  No  difficulty  was  found  in 
securing  men  to  replace  the  strikers;  and  the  Union  has,  so  far, 
been  completely  beaten.  But  the  end  has  not  come  vet.  In  this 
case,  too,  we  are  still  threatened  with  a  strike  from  sympathy. 
The  coal-porters  threaten  to  stop  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  What  is  still  more  serious, 
the  gas-workers  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  have  begun  to 
talk  of  going  out  unless  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  sur- 
renders to  the  Union.  Whatever  the  exact  value  of  these  threats 
may  be  as  indications  of  what  coal-porters  and  gas-workers  can 
do,' there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  importance  as  indications  of 
the  spirit  which  now  largely  prevails  among  the  working-men. 
It  is  plain  that  those  who  talk  in  this  way  are  prepared  to  appear 
absolutely  reckless  as  to  what  damage  they  may  inflict  on  the 
community. 
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The  British  colonies  have  not  been  wholly  free  Iron,  difficulties. 
Canada  has  still  to  complain  that  the  Fishery  Question  is  un- 
settled, and  that  her  big  neighbour  is  guilty  of  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings towards  her.  During  the  summer  months  a  United 
States  Revenue  boat  called  the  JRusk  made  several  captures  of 
British  Columbian  sealing-vessels  in  Bearing  Straits.  These 
captures  were  justified  by  an  exceedingly  disputable  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  seas  between  Alaska  and  the  eastern  end  of 
Siberia.  But,  though  England  has  protested  against  what  she 
maintains  to  be  an  unfounded  pretension,  she  has  not  gone  be- 
yond protests ;  and  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produced  no 
effect.  The  vessels  taken  have  in  all  cases  been  brought  back  by 
the  crews  to  English  ports,  as  the  American  officer  uniformly, 
and  probably  deliberately,  omitted  to  put  a  sufficient  force  on 
board  to  hold  them.  The  validity  of  the  captures  has,  therefore, 
never  been  affirmed  by  an  American  Admiralty  Court,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be.  In  its  present  state  the  dispute  is 
a  natural  cause  of  irritation  to  Canada.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  come  to  a 
settlement.  Indeed,  the  Fishery  Question  is  likely  soon  to  be- 
come acute.  The  Administration  of  President  Harrison  has 
made  no  step  towards  a  renewal  of  negotiations  for  a  treaty  ;  and, 
as  the  modus  vivendi  arranged  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  running  out, 
the  countries  will  revert  to  the  condition  of  things  established  in 
I S 1 8,  which  has  already  repeatedly  produced  dissensions. 

In  Australia  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  desire  to  effect  a 
federation.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
lias  this  time  taken  the  lead.  He  declined  to  join  the  Premier  of 
Victoria  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  purely  military  convention 
to  enable  the  colonies  to  act  together  for  their  own  defence,  unless 
a  common  Administration  for  all  of  them  was  set  up  at  the  same 
time.  As  Federation  is  desired  by  the  other  colonies,  his  wish, 
though  it  has  caused  some  surprise,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  his 
policy  of  late  years.  The  Australian  colonies  have,  therefore, 
agreed  to  begin  discussing  how  they  are  to  turn  their  present 
limited  Federal  Council  into  something  more  closely  resembling 
the  Administration  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Our  African  possessions  are  those  which  may  be  most  con- 
fidently relied  on  to  compel  attention.  The  power  to  do  so  is 
not  weakened  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  border  between  our 
colonial  and  our  foreign  relations  in  that  continent.  With  both 
we  have  hud  trouble,  beginning  with  Cape  Town  in  the  south, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  colony,  and  ending  with  Egypt  in  the 
north,  which,  though  nominally  a  foreign  country  in  which  we 
have  interests  of  a  complicated  kind,  is  fast  becoming  a  possession. 
In  Cape  Colony  the  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  has  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  office  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Home  Government  would  not  agree  with  him  that  the  natural 
destiny  of  every  extension  of  British  territory  in  South  Africa 
is  to  come  under  the  Cape.  These  extensions  have  been  con- 
siderable. One  great  district  on  the  mainland  opposite  Zanzibar, 
with  a  coast-line  reaching  from  Vitu  to  Pemba,  and  an  extension 
inland  up  to  the  Lake  district,  has  been  recognized  as  under 
British  influence,  and  lias  been  given  to  a  Company  organized  on 
the  model  of  the  North  Borneo  Company.  To  the  south  the 
great  stretcli  of  country  known  as  Matabele  Land,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  has  been  put  under  a  similar  Com- 
pany. In  this  region  we  have  approached  the  renewal  of  an 
old  conflict,  and  have  come  into  sharp  collision  with  one 
European  rival  who  does  us  the  honour  to  rely  on  our  un- 
willingness to  strike  the  weak.  The  English  who  have  been 
attracted  into  the  Transvaal  are  beginning  to  outnumber  the 
Boers,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  conflict  of 
races  before  long.  Portugal  in  the  meantime  has  openly  advanced 
pretensions  to  put  itself  in  our  way.  It  has  claimed  to  be 
sovereign  over  a  belt  of  country  stretching  from  its  western 
possessions  at  Benguela  to  its  eastern  possessions  at  Mozambique. 
In  Delagoa  Bay — which  it  holds  because  England  was  weak 
enough  to  suppose  that  a  foreign  Government,  called  upon  to  act 
as  arbitrator  between  it  and  Portugal,  would  decide  fairly  between 
a  great  Power,  which  had  shown  it  would  not  resent  partiality, 
and  a  little  Power,  which  might  be  bribed  to  be  useful — our  old 
ally  has  confiscated  a  railway  built  by  English  capital.  Finally, 
one  of  its  officers  has,  unless  he  is  greatly  misrepresented,  com- 
mitted what  is  little  short  of  an  act  of  aggression.  The  activity  of 
Mr.  Consul  Johnston  has  proved  that  the  Shire,  which  rises  in 
Lake  Nyassa  and  falls  into  the  Zambesi,  is  navigable.  It  runs 
through  a  country  occupied  by  English  mission  stations  and 
opened  by  English  explorers.  As  we  have  refused  to  recognize 
the  right  of  Portugal  to  shut  the  Zambesi,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
river  opens  to  us  a  direct  water-way  to  the  Lake  country.  When 
this  fact  had  been  demonstrated  by  us  its  importance  became  1 
clear  to  the  Portuguese.  They  began  to  talk  of  reasserting 
vague  claims  to  the  Shire  Valley.  A  "scientific"  expedition 
was  at  once  organized  under  the  well-known  Portuguese  ex- 
plorer, Major  Serpa  Pinto,  and  that  expedition  has  fired  upon 
natives  who  had  good  reason  to  believe  themselves  under 
British  protection.  Whether  that  act  will  lead,  as  it  should  lead, 
to  a  thoroughgoing  settlement  of  all  claims  in  South-Eastern 
Africa,  will  depend  on  the  firmness  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
As  yet  it  has  only  led  to  an  exchange  of  notes  and  a  great  deal 
of  that  fluent  abuse  of  England  which  comes  so  naturally  to 
most  Continental  journalists,  and  particularly  to  our  good 
friends  of  France  and  our  allies  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  affairs  of  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  same  question — 
the  question  whether  England  is  to  allow  herself  to  be  evicted 


from  a  position  of  supremacy  from  north  to  south  in  Eastern 
Africa.  In  Egypt  itself  the  course  of  things  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  favourable.  English  administration  has  been  securing  a 
tighter  and  tighter  hold  on  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  fretful 
intriguing  of  France.  When  the  organization  of  the  country  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  give  some  plausibility  to  the  contention 
that  England  could  now  fulfil  her  conditional  promise  to  retire, 
the  Mahdi  was  good  enough  to  send  an  army  down  the  Nile 
under  the  well-known  and  generally  successful  Wad-el-N  jumi. 
In  September,  after  not  a  little  manoeuvring,  the  Mahdi's  com- 
mander was  compelled  to  give  battle  at  Toski.  His  army  was 
easily  routed  and  he  himself  killed.  The  Mahdist  attack  on 
Egypt  was  beaten  back;  but  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an 
attack  was  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  thought  that  England 
could  leave  the  country  to  its  own  resources. 

The  fate  which  has  overtaken  a  part  of  what  was  once  an 
Egyptian  dominion  since  it  has  been  left  to  its  own  resources  is 
too  instructive.  After  the  delays  which  were  naturally  caused 
by  his  deliberate  choice  of  the  longest  and  most  difficult  route — ■ 
delays  which,  all  must  acknowledge,  have  enabled  him  to  display 
the  most  creditable  courage,  tenacity,  and  managing  faculty — 
Mr.  Stanley  has  at  last  "  relieved  "  Emin  Pasha  from  his  trying 
position  at  Wadelai.  He  has,  that  is  to  say,  brought  him  out,  not 
altogether  to  his  liking,  as  it  would  seem.  Emin  Pasha  is,  there- 
fore, safe,  though  a  fall  has  laid  him  prostrate  for  a  time.  But 
the  province  of  Wadelai  has  gone  to  the  Mahdi,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
has  left  the  slave-hunter  Tippoo  Tib  behind  him  in  a  position  of 
command  in  the  Congo  State.  The  details  of  the  story  are  hardly 
yet  fully  known,  the  principal  authorities  for  the  present  being 
Mr.  Stanley's  necessarily  fragmentary  letters ;  but  the  result  is 
painfully  clear,  and  is  precisely  what  we  have  stated — -complete 
victory  for  the  Mahdists  in  Wadelai  and  increased  power  for  the 
slave-hunters  in  the  Congo  State.  That  in  the  course  of  last 
year  and  this  Mr.  Stanley  struggled  from  the  valley  of  the  Congo 
by  the  Aruwhimi  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  leaving  a  camp  behind 
him  on  the  latter  river,  which  came  to  a  disastrous  end  with  the 
loss  of  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson ;  that  he  crossed  and 
recrossed  forests ;  that  he  found  Wadelai  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  Emin  and  the  Mahdists  advancing ;  that  he  persuaded 
the  German  and  forced  some  of  his  followers  to  come  away — 
these  leading  facts  we  know.  They  prove,  as  has  been  already 
said,  that  fanaticism  and  slave-hunting  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Lake  country  of  Africa,  and  will  advance  from 
thence  unless  kept  back  by  superior  power.  The  Mahdists  have 
not  only  expelled  the  white  man,  but  have  defeated  the  Abyssinians 
and  killed  their  king. 

Abroad  there  has  not  been  much  of  novelty  or  importance  to 
note,  except,  as  usual,  in  France.  The  revolution  of  last  month 
in  Brazil  was  so  far  of  interest  that  it  marked  the  introduction 
of  the  well-known  South  American  anarchy  into  the  one  State 
of  the  continent  which  has  hitherto  been  free  from  it.  The  garri- 
son of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  discontented  because  it  was  not 
sufficiently  consulted  in  political  affairs,  and  also  because  it  was 
threatened  by  an  unwelcome  change  of  quarters,  revolted  under 
a  certain  Marshal  da  Fonseca,  and  sent  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro 
into  exile  with  his  family.  No  blow  was  struck  ;  the  garrison  of 
the  capital  and  the  squadron  did  all  the  work.  A  provisional 
Government  has  been  established,  which  has  hitherto  taken  care 
to  control  the  despatch  of  news  to  Europe.  All  we  know  is  that 
a  form  of  government  which  must  have  been  singularly  decrepid 
fell  before  a  military  revolt  of  the  most  commonplace  character, 
and  we  can  only  wait  to  see  whether  anarchy  will  follow  from 
events  which  are  calculated  to  produce  little  else. 

In  Europe  all  the  Great  Powers,  except  France,  have  passed  a 
tranquil  year,  on  the  whole.  Russia  has  been  perfectly  quiet — 
undisturbed  by  the  Nihilist  murders  or  massacres  of  Jews,  which 
alone  diversify  the  affairs  of  a  country  in  which  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few,  who  render  no  public  account  of  their 
stewardship.  In  Germany  there  have  been  strikes,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  disorder.  The  Emperor  has  paid,  and  received, 
visits  ;  he  has  at  last  entertained,  among  other  guests,  the  Czar, 
whom  he  had  called  on  before  all  his  brother  sovereigns.  He 
has  increased  his  army,  and  repeatedly  declared  his  confidence 
that  peace  will  endure.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  Italy.  The  first  of  these  rulers  has  been  cruelly 
stricken  by  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  his  heir,  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph,  early  in  the  year,  and  has  had  to  contend  both  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  with  those  explosions  of  local  patriotism 
which  rage  every  now  and  then,  till  the  Emperor  tells  them  to 
stop,  and  is  at  once  obeyed.  Questions  of  some  difficulty  which 
might  have  been  started  by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Holland 
from  the  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  prostrated  him  have  been 
postponed  by  his  recovery. 

The  international  relations  of  Europe  have  continued  to  be 
what  tin  y  have  been  for  years.  There  has  been  everywhere  the 
same  continuous  assertion  of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace,  the  same 
avowed  confidence  in  its  continuance,  and  the  same  active  pre- 
paration for  the  war  which  ought  not  to  come  if  one  half  of  this 
assertion  and  confidence  is  genuine.  In  '89  as  in  '86  and  '87 
Central  Europe  has  been  banded  to  resist  the  possible  combinat  ion  of 
East  and  West.  Once  during  May  the  profound  national  hatred  and 
distrust  which  underlies  all  this  diplomatic  profession  was  revealed 
for  a  moment.  An  unfounded  report  that  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  guest,  the  King  of  Italy,  were  about  to  visit  Strasburg  to- 
gether  threw  the  French  into  a  convulsion  of  rage,  which  was  only 
appeased  when  they  persuaded  themselves  that  a  design,  which 
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■was  only  authenticated  by  rumour,  had  been  given  up.  Because  of 
the  influence  they  might  have  in  breaking-  the  uneasy  peace  of 
the  Continent  the  obscure  troubles  of  South-Eastern  Europe  have 
been  anxiously  watched.  In  Servia  King-  Milan,  after  straining 
the  constitution  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  presided  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  over  the  making  of  a  new  one.  When  it 
appeared  that  he  had  brought  about  a  settlement  to  his  liking,  he 
Surprised  Europeby  abdicating;  with  the  proviso  that  if  his  wife 
was  allowed  to  return,  he  would  return  too.  The  Queen  has 
returned,  and  seated  herself  at  the  gates  of  the  Regents  appointed 
by  the  King,  but  Milan  has  not  come  back.  How  this  ignoble 
wrangle  affects  the  really  serious  struggle — the  rivalry  of  Russia 
and  Austria  in  Servia — is  not  clear.  The  Montenegrins,  the  paid 
dependents  of  Russia,  are  busy  pushing  into  Servia,  and  will  be 
ready,  no  doubt,  when  they  are  wanted.  Bulgaria  continues  as 
before  to  be  ruled  by  the  resolute  M.  Stambouloff  under  the 
nominal  authority  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  While  that  is  the  case 
there  will  be  one  Balkan  State  from  which  Russia  has  little 
to  hope.  The  weakness  and  the  vices  of  Turkish  administration 
have  borne  their  not  uncommon  fruits  in  Armenia  and  in  Crete — 
the  discontent  of  very  badly  governed  subjects  and  the  intrigues 
of  adventurers.  In  Armenia  the  misconduct  of  the  Kurds  has,  as 
of  old,  been  great,  and  it  has  not  been  efficiently  suppressed.  In 
Crete  there  has  been  actual  fighting — part  of  it  rebellion,  part 
faction  fight.  Here,  also,  the  work  of  suppression  has  been 
but  ill  done  by  the  Turks.  Yet  in  neither  case  has  the  trouble 
led  to  what  is  meant  to  be  the  end  of  all  troubles  in  Turkey, 
another  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  another 
reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

A  minor  international  question  which  made  some  noise  in  its 
day  was  ended  in  a  fashion  unprecedented  in  diplomatic  history. 
The  rivalries  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  in 
Samoa  had  brought  ships  of  all  three  nations  into  the  roadstead  of 
Apia.  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the  15th  March  by  a  hurricane 
which  utterly  wrecked  the  German  and  American  squadrons, 
while  II. M.S.  Calliope  steamed  out  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 
By  this  wind  the  Samoan  question  was  blown  away  and  nothing 
more  lias  been  heard  of  it. 

France,  as  ever,  stands  apart  from  neighbouring  States  in  the 
interest  of  its  internal  affairs.  This  year  they  have  even  certain 
originality  as  compared  with  other  passages  in  French  politics,  for 
a  revolutionary  movement  has  been  beaten  without  actual  fighting. 
In  January,  General  Boulanger  was  returned  for  Paris  against  an 
advanced  Republican  by  245,236  votes  to  162,875.  This  event, 
which  took  M.  Floquet's  Ministry  entirely  by  surprise,  showed 
the  Parliamentary  Republicans  that  they  were  in  serious  danger — 
and  they  recognized  the  fact.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
acted  witli  sense  and  vigour.  They  took  France  tightly  in  hand, 
and  France,  as  usual,  obeyed.  M.  Floquet's  Ministry  was  upset. 
A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  under  M.  Tirard,  which  possessed  in 
M.  Constans  a  Minister  of  the  Interior  who  knew  how  elections 
should  be  conducted  in  France  by  a  government  in  danger.  The 
electoral  law  was  modified,  Scrutin  d'arrontlissement  replaced 
by  Scrutin  de  liste.  A  special  Court  was  set  up  to  try  the  General 
and  his  associates,  MM.  Rochefort  and  Dillon.  The  utmost  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  centenary  of  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  that  a  great  exhibition  which  was  relied  on 
to  bring  money  into  France  was  to  be  opened  in  Paris.  The  result 
proved  that  the  new  Ministry  had  judged  correctly  what  appeals 
to  make,  what  measures  to  take.  The  General  fled  before  his 
trial  came  on,  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  London.  In  his  absence 
he  was  arraigned  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  on  the 
hardly  concealed  ground  that  he  had  attained  to  a  popularity 
which  made  him  dangerous.  The  Exhibition  was  a  success. 
When  in  September  the  elections  were  held,  it  was  found  that 
good  management  and  good  luck  had  served  the  Parliamentary 
Republicans.  The  Exhibition,  the  undignified  figure  cut  by  the 
refugee  General,  and  the  unsparing  rigour  with  which  M.  Con- 
stans used  the  whole  power  of  the  administration,  combined  to  give 
them  a  majority  of  151  in  the  new  Chamber.  Not  much  less  than 
half  the  total  votes  given  were  given  for  the  Oppositions  of  one  colour 
or  the  other,  but  as  they  were  distributed  the  majority  of  Re- 
publican members  returned  was  great.  The  Boulangists  secured 
little  more  than  forty  seats.  Such  a  victory  is  not  certainly  very 
glorious.  The  Republicans  are  far  less  powerful  than  they  were 
when  Marshal  McMahon  was  overthrown,  and  their  enemies  are 
as  strong  as  they  were  in  the  last  Chamber.  Yet  they  have  at 
least  won  for  the  time,  and  if  it  has  been  by  the  use  of  methods 
familiar  to  the  old  arbitrary  Governments  of  France,  their  continued 
victory  is  not  less  probable  on  that  account. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  is  long,  and  contains  the  names  of 
three  Englishmen  of  the  first  eminence.  No  one  of  his  country- 
men was  ignorant  that  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  died  in  March,  was 
not  only  the  representative  of  a  once  powerful  school  of  politicians, 
a  popular  leader  who  enjoyed  and  exerted  in  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
way  an  immense  moral  influence,  but  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
time.  Dr.  Lightfoqt,  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  death  occurred 
at  (lie  very  end  of  the  year,  was  equally  beyond  question  the  first 
of  English  theological  scholars,  and  a  very  formidable  defender 
of  his  faith.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  wit  h  equal  precision 
the  position  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  few  days  before  the  Bishop  ;  but  he  certainly  left  behind  him 
no  equal  in  general  intellectual  vigour,  and  not  more  than  one 
superior — if  even  one — in  the  mastery  of  English  verse,  when  his 
admirable  genius  was  allowed  to  act  unhampered  by  his  eccentri- 
cities.   Of  less  famous  men  of  letters  a  long  list  have  died  within 


the  year.  Mr.  Albery,  the  playwright ;  Mr.  Allingham,  the  poet  ; 
Mr.  S.  0.  Hall,  a  veteran  who  had  outlived  three  generations  ;  Mr. 
Halliwell  Phillipps,  the  distinguished  Shakspearian  scholar,  a 
respectable  worker  in  a  field  in  which  pedantry  and  folly  have  been- 
found  to  be  exceptionally  easy  ;  Dr.  Hueffer,  a  naturalized  German,, 
who  was  the  best  known  of  English  musical  critics ;  Mr.  Ralston, 
who  did  more  than  any  Englishman  of  his  time  to  familiarize  hi& 
countrymen  with  Russian  literature;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the- 
most  widely  read  of  the  numerous  body  of  popularizers  of  science  y 
Dr.  C.  Mackay,  journalist,  miscellaneous  author,  and  song-writer; 
the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  the  hymn  writer — all  these  were  mere 
of  very  various  qualities  and  merits,  but  all  of  mark.  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  stands  by  himself  as  one  who  had  enjoyed  and  outlived  a 
most  amazing,  but  not  by  any  means  inexplicable,  popularity. 
Art  lias  been  more  fortunate  among  English  artists  of  repute. 
The  only  two  whose  deaths  are  to  be  noted  were  Messrs.  Beverley 
and  O'Connor,  both  practitioners  of  the  difficult  but  ephemeral  art 
of  scene-painting.  Mr.  O'Connor  had  also  earned  much  distinc- 
tion of  a  more  durable  form.  The  musical  and  theatrical  world 
has  lost  Mme.  Carlotta  Patti,  the  less  famous  of  two  famous 
sisters ;  Mme.  Puzzi,  a  well-known  figure  in  London  society,  and 
the  best  teacher  of  the  true  Italian  method  of  singing  (a  former 
generation  knew  her  as  the  Tosi) ;  M.  Naudin,  the  tenor,  a 
veteran  who  had  ranked  high  in  a  generation  of  admirable  singers  ; 
Mrs.  Dallas,  better  known  as  Miss  Glyn  ;  and  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who, 
though  a  German,  struggled  manfully  to  keep  life  in  the  tender 
plant  which  is  called  English  opera.  To  these  we  trust  that 
artistic  sense  of  dignity  will  permit  us  to  add  the  name  of 
Hengler,  of  the  circus  which  has  afforded  a  pleasing  spectacle  to 
thousands  to  whom  theatres  and  opera-houses  are  inaccessible ; 
and  Harry  Jupp,  the  cricketer.  Scholarship  and  science  have  lost 
Dr.  Kennedy,  a  great  scholar  and  maker  of  scholars  ;  Dr.  Beal, 
the  Orientalist  ;  Mr.  Hennessy,  the  Celtic  scholar  ;  Mr.  G. 
Vigfusson,  an  Icelander,  who  spent  his  life  in  explaining  Scandi- 
navian history  and  letters  to  Englishmen  ;  and  Professor  Magnire. 
M.  Chevreul,  the  French  chemist,  was  probably  best  known  at 
the  time  of  his  death  as  the  one  man  who,  having  lived  to  see  the 
centenary  of  the  French  Revolution,  could  yet  remember  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  No  very  famous  name 
has  disappeared  from  the  active  list  of  politicians  and  soldiers. 
Mr.  Firth  and  M.  Stoyanott",  the  Bulgarian,  were,  indeed,  known 
men,  but  they  could  not  be  included  by  any  laxity  of  language  in 
the  first  rank.  Lords  Eversley  and  Malmesbury  and  Sir  W. 
Dunbar  in  this  country  ;  Signors  Cairoli  and  Mancini  in  Italy ; 
Marshal  Quesada  in  Spain ;  Count  Peter  Schuvalotf  in  Russia ; 
M.  Saint-Hilaire,  General  Faidherbe,  and  Admiral  Jaures  in 
France  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  United  States  were  all 
men  who  had  outlived  their  period  of  activity.  The  deaths  of 
the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  of  the  King  of  Portugal  were  political 
events  of  various  importance,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  their 
places.  French  letters  have  lost  MM.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  an 
historical  student  of  distinct  power  ;  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  a  man 
of  letters  of  great  originality  ;  and  Havet,  the  theological  scholar 
and  Pascalist.  Among  those  whom  it  is  hardly  possible  to  class 
we  have  to  name  Father  Damien,  who  devoted  his  life  heroically 
to  the  lepers  in  the  island  of  Molokai,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
deaf  mute,  whose  education  to  some  degree  of  intelligence  was 
a  wonder  of  skill  and  patience. 


THE  DOGS  OF  WAK. 

ANTONY,  it  seems,  was  perhaps  not  speaking  metaphorically 
after  all  when  he  prophesied  how  the  spirit  of  Cresar  would 
"  cry  havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The  modem  general 
may  in  future  campaigns  literally  do  the  latter,  and  will  have  to- 
reckon  Spratt's  biscuits  amongst  the  necessaries  his  commissariat 
will  have  to  provide  for.  Most  Continental  armies  have  already 
recognized  the  valuable  assistance  dogs  may  render  to  an  army 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  have,  at  any  rate  tentatively, 
made  arrangements  for  utilizing  their  services.  What  Germany 
and  Russia  think  to-day  in  military  matters  England,  we  may 
safely  prophesy,  will  think  to-morrow,  and  so  now  that  we  have 
actually  organized  cyclists  and  mounted  infantry,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  if  we  meet  with  our  faithful  "  Trays  "  and  "  Tobys  " 
duly  enrolled  amongst  the  denizens  of  our  camps.  And  in  their 
case,  too,  history  will  but  again  have  repeated  itself,  and  the 
latest  modern  innovation  once  more  prove  but  a  revival  of  an 
ancient  custom.  The  employment  of  dogs  in  war,  we  have  lately 
been  told,  was  not  infrequent  from  the  very  earliest  times- 
Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  fifty  of  these  valiant 
auxiliaries,  who,  while  the  rest  of  the  garrison  slept,  remained 
on  the  alert,  and  performed  valuable  outpost  duty  till  the  drunken 
revellers  were  roused.  Philip  of  Macedon  utilized  their  services  in 
pursuing  the  mountaineers  amongst  their  rocky  fastnesses  during 
his  campaign  against  Argile.  Attila  preferred  to.trust  the  safety 
of  his  camps  to  their  keen  perceptions  rather  than  to  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  his  Huns.  The  Romans  recognized  their  value  for  the- 
same  purpose,  and  the  geese  of  the  Capitol  came  to  the  rescue  not. 
only  of  men,  but  of  dogs  too,  who  for  once  were  caught  napping. 
The  Spanish  bloodhounds  of  the  West  Indies  have  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  excited  nationalists,  and  have  supplied  so  many 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  invective,  that  we  need  not  further  dwell 
on  this  instance.    Yet  the  patriots  were  either  ignorant  of,  or 
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•conveniently  forgot,  their  own  history,  when  they  went  to  the 
West  Indies  to  tind  a  parallel  to  Saxon  baseness.  They  might 
have  found  one  nearer  home,  which  for  their  especial  benefit  we 
■will  remind  them  of.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion which  has  since  become  a  feature  of  every  reign,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  is  stated  to  have  organized  a  force  of  Soo  bloodhounds  to 
nccompanv  the  army.  The  old  Irish  deerhound,  too,  was  a  trusty 
"  follower,"  and  seems  to  have  li  shadowed  "  his  master  even  more 
efficiently  than  the  modern  detective  watches  over  judges  and 
Ministers.  In  more  modern  times  we  find  the  celebrated  "  Mous- 
tache "  amongst  the  heroes  of  the  Erench  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  He  was  decorated  by  Marshal  Lannes  at 
Austerlitz,  and  finally  met  a  soldier's  death  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  he  was  shot  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  At  the 
present  time  the  Russians  train  dogs  to  act  as  sentinels, 
having  found  the  necessity  of  their  aid  during  the  expedition 
vinder  Skobeletf  in  Asia  Minor,  where  a  stealthy  and  cunning 
enemv  found  means  to  surprise  them  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Their  German  neighbours  began  to  experiment  on  the  value  of 
<logs  for  outposts  as  far  back  as  1SS5,  and  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
assistance  they  would  render  in  the  outpost  line.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  inclement  and  foggy  weather  the  keener  per- 
ceptions of  a  dog  would  be  far  superior  to  those  of  a  man,  and  the 
confidence  that  the  presence  of  a  trustworthy  four-footed  com- 
panion would  give  to  a  sentry  in  an  exposed  situation  would 
be  immense  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  in  times  of  peace  to  understand  how  an 
army,  especially  in  these  days  of  education  and  field-glasses,  can 
be  surprised.  Yet  all  the  records  of  war  teem  with  instances 
svhere  such  an  enterprise  has  been  successful,  and  doubtless  there 
will  be  more  of  them  in  the  future.  The  French  were  surprised 
at  13eaumont  in  the  act  of  leisurely  cooking  their  dinners,  and 
knew  nothing  of  an  enemy's  approach  till  the  shells  from  the 
Herman  artillery  came  tumbling  into  their  camp.  The  presence 
of  a  few  noisy  terriers  in  Arabi's  entrenchments  might  have  spoiled 
Ijord  Wolseley's  calculations,  and  made  us  pay  with  many  valu- 
able lives  for  our  venturesome  attack ;  while  what  was  really  a 
disaster  at  McNeill's  Zereba  would  never  have  occurred  at  all  had 
a  few  "war-dogs"  been  with  the  sentries.  A  man,  after  a  hard 
day's  fighting  or  a  long  march,  loses  much  of  his  sharpness,  and 
often  becomes  so  exhausted  as  almost  to  become  indifferent  to 
danger.  A  dog  is  less  affected  by  hunger  or  cold,  and  does  not 
>n  readily  tire.  His  faculties  longer  retain  their  acuteness,  and 
are  more  keen  from  the  outset.  At  night  especially  the  mental 
strain  produced  by  anxious  watching  is  very  great,  and  tries  the 
nerves  of  the  men  severely.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sentries 
are  always  posted  double,  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  Russian 
service,  in  groups.  A  dog  will  wind  the  approach  of  a  stranger 
<m  a  calm  night  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  even  in  bad  weather 
the  combination  of  scent  and  hearing  with  which  he  is  endowed 
would  warn  him  of  danger  at  half  that  distance.  He  has  a  great 
advantage,  too,  over  his  human  rival  in  that  he  can  distinguish 
between  friend  and  foe  even  in  the  dark.  If  sentry-posts,  there- 
fore, were  supplied  with  canine  allies,  they  might  be  placed 
further  apart,  and  the  army  sleep  with  increased  security  not- 
withstanding. The  role  of  the  dog  in  war  would  not,  however, 
be  cenfined  to  such  duties  alone.  As  scouts  in  front  and  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  march,  they  are  expected  to  be  likewise  useful, 
and  are  to  undertake  some  duties  which  now  tell  severely  both  on 
men  and  horses.  Woods,  ravines,  farm-buildings,  or  hamlets, 
lying  close  to  the  line  of  march,  have  always  to  be  reconnoitred 
and  searched  ere  troops  can  pass  them,  and  the  labour  and  delay 
thus  caused  are  serious.  Parties  must  be  detailed,  perhaps,  for 
•considerable  distances,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  column  has 
to  halt  till  their  work  is  done.  The  constant  recurrence  of  such 
duties  is  very  fatiguing,  and  in  an  enclosed  country  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  horseman  to  efficiently  perform  them.  It  is  thought  that  a 
few  good  dogs,  ranging  widely  from  the  scouts,  would  save  them 
an  immensity  of  trouble  and  do  the  work  equally  well.  They 
might  thus  scour  small  woods  and  coverts,  and  indicate  the 
-enemy  lurking  in  ambush  in  time  to  allow  their  friends  to  avoid 
being  taken  unawares.  We  may  thus  expect  in  the  future  to  see 
a  dead-set  made  at  the  unseen  riflemen,  and  may  imagine  the 
thrill  of  excitement  "to  ho!  "  will  send  along  the  advancing  line. 
Perhaps  a  headstrong,  impetuous  ranger  may  even  run  into  and 
flush  a  whole  covey  from  the  neighbouring  thicket,  and  then  we 
hope  we  may  be  near  to  hear  the  shout  that  tells  that  the  quarry 
has  broken  cover. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dog  will  have  his  use  in  war  after 
a  more  sober  fashion  also.  As  a  despatch-carrier  he  should  be 
•quite  unrivalled,  and,  especially  in  action,  might,  if  well  trained, 
convey  intelligence  where  it  would  be  nigh  hopeless  for  a  man  to 
venture.  He  could  go  as  fast  as  a  horse  and  over  far  rougher 
ground.  He  would  be  far  less  easily  seen,  and  he  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  hit.  But  it  is  claimed  likewise  for  him  that  he 
would  supplement  the  transport  of  ammunition  in  action,  and 
might  be  trusted  to  convey  packets  of  cartridges  to  the  front 
with  a  greater  chance  of  safely  reaching  his  destination  than 
either  a  man  or  a  mule.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  would  also  make 
fewer  mistakes,  and  would  not  fail  to  identify  the  men  of  his 
own  battalion,  while  he  is  said  to  be  equal  to  carrying  eighty 
rounds  at  a  time,  and  would  not  be  exhausted  by  repeated 
journeys.  The  St.  Bernard  has  ere  now  given  proof  how  efficient 
his  services  would  be  in  searching  for  the  wounded,  and  he  would 
thus  help  to  obviate  much  of  the  suffering  incidental  to  all  cam- 
paigns.   The  sheepdog  would,  however,  probably  be  the  mas* 


generally  useful  breed  to  employ,  although  bloodhounds,  pointers, 
setters,  "poodles,  and  spaniels  have  all  of  them  qualities  which 
would  make  them  useful  for  the.  purpose.  Whether  the  sugges- 
tion will  take  definite  shape  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  wild  or  fanciful  notion  which  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  On  the  frontier  of  Belgium  and  Prance 
smugglers  habitually  employ  dogs  trained  for  their  purpose  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Custom-House  have  their  canine  represen- 
tatives, who  pursue  and  run  down  those  in  the  contraband  trade. 
Our  sporting  breeds  of  dogs  have  been  more  carefully  preserved 
and  looked  after  than  on  the  Continent,  and  we  should  have 
abundant  raw  material  to  go  upon.  By  degrees  a  special  breed 
for  military  purposes  would,  no  doubt,  be  developed,  and,  with 
patience  and  perseverance,  an  abnormally  high  state  of  education 
and  intelligence  would  eventually  be  arrived  at.  Some  enthu- 
siasts have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  employment  of 
fourfooted  look-outs  on  board  ship.  These  veritable  "  sea  dogs  " 
would,  they  say,  give  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  torpedo- 
boat,  and  might  even  avert  collisions  during  fogs  or  thick  weather. 
Such  anticipations  are,  we  imagine,  as  yet  somewhat  premature, 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  merits  of  dogs  on 
board  ship  when  we  see  them  doing  good  service  on  shore. 


THE  BUSINESS  YEAR. 

THE  year  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  the  country  has  seen  since  1874.  There  can  no 
longer  be  a  doubt  that  the  trade  revival  differs  essentially  from 
the  delusive  improvement  of  1879-82,  and  much  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  187 1-4.  It  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  waste 
of  wealth  such  as  that  which  was  caused  by  the  Franco-Grerman 
War,  nor,  consequently,  by  large  orders  to  make  up  for  that 
waste,  and  a  transfer  to  this  country  of  foreign  capital  for  safety. 
But  it  is  almost  as  general  as  the  improvement  of  1 87 1 -4,  and  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  similar,  though  smaller,  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  business,  as  well  as  by  a  marked  rise  in  wages  and 
prices.  It  is  clear  that  production  has  now  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  level  of  prices,  and  that  there  is,  consequently,  a  sufficient 
margin  for  profits.  There  is  also,  as  happened  in  187 1-4,  a  great 
development  of  new  countries,  resulting  in  very  large  demands 
for  British  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Even  agriculture  has  felt  the 
revival.  Farmers,  it  is  true,  are  still  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
their  capital  during  so  many  bad  years.  But  rent  and  wages  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Farmers,  therefore, 
are  able  to  conduct  their  business  with  profit,  and  there  are,  as  a 
result,  fewer  farms  unlet.  The  position  of  landowners  is  less 
satisfactory.  To  them,  indeed,  has  now  been  shifted  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  the  agricultural  depression.  But  even  they 
may  look  forward  to  the  future  more  hopefully,  since  they  do  not 
experience  the  same  difficulty  as  recently  in  letting  their  lands. 
It  is,  however,  in  trade  that  the  improvement  is  most  manifest. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  temporary  glut  of  the  markets  of  the  Far  East, 
there  is  hardly  a  trade  in  the  country  which  is  not  better 
off  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  far  better  off  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  At  the  end  of  1888  there  was  evidence  of  a  very 
great  revival  in  the  over-sea  carrying  trade,  in  shipbuilding, 
in  coal,  in  most  of  the  minerals,  and  in  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries. But  the  iron  trade  continued  depressed,  and  for  that 
reason  cautious  observers  doubted  whether  the  recovery  was 
more  real  and  permanent  than  that  which  failed  to  realize  the 
hopes  it  excited  in  1879-82.  During  the  present  year,  however, 
the  consumption  of  iron  has  largely  augmented.  Stocks  in  the 
North  of  England  have  consequently  rapidly  decreased,  and  even 
in  Scotland  they  have  diminished.  This  went  on  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  a  rise  in  price ;  but  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  advance,  amounting  to  about 
45  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  and  to  very  nearly 
80  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  Middlesborough  pig  iron.  Manu- 
factured iron  has  risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  wool  and  silk  from 
10  to  25  per  cent.,  and  there  has  been  a  rise  also  in  chemicals. 
The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  this  great  recovery  in  the  iron 
industry  is  that  it  has  been  mainly  occasioned  by  home  demands. 
Iron  and  coal  are  the  great  instruments  of  modern  production, 
and  a  general  improvement  in  trade  necessarily,  therefore,  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  both.  For  every  industry,  then,  there 
has  been  an  augmented  demand  ;  but  the  chief  augmentation  is 
for  shipbuilding.  The  final  corrected  returns  of  shipbuilding  for 
the  whole  year  are  not  yet  before  us ;  but  already  it  is  certain 
that  the  new  tonnage  constructed  will  somewhat  exceed  that  of 
1883,  previously  the  largest  ever  recorded.  On  the  Clyde  the 
construction  is  somewhat  less  than  in  1883;  but  it  is  larger  in 
the  North  of  England.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  increase  on 
the  Tees  is  about  71  per  cent.,  on  the  Wear  about  51  per  cent., 
and  on  the  Tyne  about  32  per  cent.  In  Belfast  the  increase, 
though  absolutely  smaller  than  in  the  three  cases  named,  is  pro- 
portionately much  larger,  being,  indeed,  as  much  as  135  per  cent. 
The  workpeople  have  been  able  to  secure  a  very  satisfactory  share 
of  the  general  prosperity.  A  list  of  the  year's  strikes  would  at 
first  sight  appear  formidable ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
London  Dock  strike,  few  of  them  involved  a  large  number  of  men 
or  were  very  protracted.  The  Dock  strike,  no  doubt,  inflicted  much 
injury  upon  the  trade  of  London,  and  caused  much  distress  among 
tie  strikers  But  even  it  affords  evidence  of  the  great  prosperity  of 
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the  country,  since  a  vast  multitude  of  unorganized  men,  dependent 
for  support  upon  outside  subscriptions,  were  in  the  end  successful. 
In  the  great  industries  of  the  country  the  demands  of  the  work- 
people were  conceded  with  little  or  no  opposition.  For  example, 
the  miners  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  Midland  Counties, 
who  obtained  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  October  of  last  year, 
were  amicably  given  another  advance  of  the  same  proportion  in 
the  summer  of  this  year.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  revival  so 
marked  as  at  home,  hut  it  is  very  decided  also  in  Germany,  where 
there  has  been  a  great  rise  both  in  prices  and  in  wages.  There  is 
also  unquestionable  improvement  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Austria-Hungary,  while  the  Governments  even  of  Italy  and 
Spain  speak  hopefully  of  trade  prospects.  In  the  United  States 
two  good  harvests  in  succession  have  stimulated  every  industry 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  which  still  remains 
depressed.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  feverish  activity  of 
the  past  few  years  has  continued,  and  now  threatens  to  bring  on 
a  crisis  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression.  In 
Brazil  the  policy  of  internal  development  has  been  checked  by 
the  revolution.  The  other  South  American  States  are  all  pros- 
perous. Even  Peru  is  beginning  to  wake  up  from  its  long 
lethargy,  and  Central  America  likewise  is  making  headway.  The 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  India  are  both  exceedingly  active  and 
profitable.  The  colonies  are,  speaking  generally,  doing  well, 
South  Africa,  in  particular,  being  eagerly  engaged  in  developing 
its  vast  mineral  wealth. 

The  goodness  of  trade  has  enabled  the  world's  money  markets 
to  bear  trials  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
proved  disastrous.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  with  its  sixty  millions  of 
capital,  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
investors  all  over  France,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  break- 
down of  the  Copper  Syndicate,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the 
Comptoir  d'Escompte,  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  French 
banks,  which  did  a  large  business  in  the  Far  East  and  in  South 
America  as  well  as  at  home,  threatened  to  paralyse  credit  in 
France  ;  but  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  other  principal  bankers 
of  Paris  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  market,  confidence  was 
quickly  restored,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  observers,  prices 
actually  rose  upon  the  Bourse.  It  seemed  inevitable,  however, 
that  the  bankers  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their  daring 
enterprise.  But  they  have  been  rarely  favoured.  The  improve- 
ment in  trade  has  been  so  great  that  the  price  of  copper,  which 
fell  from  about  78/.  a  ton  to  about  35/.  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  so,  has  since  risen  to  50/.  a  ton.  The  consumption  of  the 
metal  is  going  on  at  such  a  rate  that  even  a  further  advance 
seems  not  improbable.  A  large  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  consisted  of  copper,  and  already  this 
rise  in  prices  enables  the  bankers  to  realize  without  material 
loss.  The  success  of  the  Exhibition  has  likewise  greatly  favoured 
them,  and  so  has  a  good  harvest.  Their  prospects,  then,  would 
be  fairly  good  were  it  not  for  the  Brazilian  revolution,  which  has 
discredited  Brazilian  securities  with  which  certain  of  those 
bankers  had  rashly  encumbered  themselves  just  before  the  re- 
volution occurred.  Italy,  too,  has  been  severely  tried  by  a  bank- 
ing and  building  crisis,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  coming  to 
an  end.  In  the  United  States  the  difficulties  of  the  railroads  in 
the  North-West  and  the  South- West,  brought  on  by  over- 
construction,  at  one  time  appeared  likely  to  have  a  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  New  York  money  and  stock  markets.  In- 
deed, powerful  syndicates  of  American  and  European  bankers 
had  to  intervene  to  save  some  of  the  Companies  from  bankruptcy. 
But  the  good  harvest  and  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  general 
trade  have  so  increased  railway  traffics  that  the  prospect  is  now 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  At  the  present  time 
the  greatest  danger  hanging  over  the  money  markets  of  the  world 
arises  from  inflation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  followed,  natu- 
rally, by  reckless  speculation  and  wild  engagements  in  all  kinds 
of  rash  enterprises.  The  currency  has  become  so  depreciated 
that  230  paper  dollars  are  worth  no  more  than  100  gold  dollars, 
and  an  utter  collapse  of  speculation  seems  to  be  imminent.  The 
Brazilian  revolution,  too,  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  money  and 
the  stock  markets.  The  great  improvement  in  trade  has  hitherto 
carried  the  money  market  safely  through  its  difficulties  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  that  improvement  itself  tends  to  make 
loanable  capital  scarcer  and  dearer.  There  being  more  goods  manu- 
factured, more  to  convey  by  land  and  sea  and  more  to  market,  and 
there  being  nlso  larger  numbers  of  men  to  pay  at  higher  rates  of 
wages,  there  is  a  constant  outflow  of  money  from  the  great  banking 
centres  of  the  world  to  the  provinces.  Every  reserve  bank  in  the 
world  thus  finding  its  funds  drawn  upon  is  trying  to  increase  its 
stock  of  gold,  and  in  so  doing  is  raising  the  rates  of  interest  and 
discount.  Here  in  this  country  there  is  another  cause  of  dearer 
and  scarcer  money.  For  several  years  past  British  investors 
have  been  lending  immense  sums  to  Governments,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  been  supplying  industrial  Companies  with  vast 
amounts  of  capital.  The  foreign  States  and  foreign  Companies 
thus  accommodated  have  the  power  to  take  the  gold  from  London, 
and  of  late  they  have  been  exercising  this  power  to  an  inconve- 
nient degree.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  consequence,  has  had  to 
raise  its  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent.,  and  at  one  time  the  rate 
in  the  open  market  rose  as  high,  while  borrowers  were  glad  to 
pay  the  Rank  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  A  serious  stringency  that 
might  have  disturbed  trade  was  averted  only  by  the  action  of  two 
of  our  greatest  financial  houses,  which  brought  gold  from  New 
York,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places.     This  action  restored 


ease,  but  the  market  is  for  all  that  in  such  a  state  that  a  large 
withdrawal  of  gold  might  cause  rates  to  advance  once  more  in  a 
way  that  would  alarm  the  business  community.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  uncertainty  of  the  money  market,  the  issues  of  loans 
and  Companies  this  year  in  London  have  been  larger  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding  ten,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  180 
millions  sterling.  A  large  proportion  of  the  loans,  however,  were 
conversion  loans ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  raise  new  capital. 
Several  of  the  new  Companies,  too,  were  in  reality  conversions 
of  private  undertakings  into  joint  stock  Companies.  Still,  when 
all  allowances  are  made,  the  new  issues  have  been  for  a  very 
large  amount.  The  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments  have  raised 
about  13  millions  sterling.  Argentine  borrowings,  in  spite  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  Republic,  amounted  to  about  10  millions 
sterling ;  and  for  railways  of  all  kinds  about  24  millions  sterling 
were  asked  for.  The  peculiarity  of  the  year's  issues,  however, 
has  been  the  immense  number  of  trust  and  investment  Companies 
brought  out,  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  of  South  African 
mining,  exploration,  and  land  Companies.  We  may  add  that  the 
completion  of  Mr.  Goschen's  conversion  plan  was  effected  this 
year.  Practically  it  had  been  already  accomplished,  little  more 
than  42  millions  sterling  remaining  to  be  dealt  with. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  rise  in  prices  has  continued.  In 
spite  of  the  new  issues  the  savings  of  the  world  have  been  so  large 
and  the  prospects  of  trade  so  good  that,  high  as  quotations  were 
at  the  beginning,  they  are  still  higher  at  the  end.  There  is  little 
change,  it  is  true,  in  Consols ;  but  colonial  government,  British 
corporation,  home  railway  debenture  and  preference  stocks,  and 
the  ordinary  stocks  of  British  railways,  show  material  advances, 
especially  British  railway  ordinary  stocks.  Amongst  these  the 
greatest  rise  has  been  in  the  Deferred,  or  "A"  stock  of  the 
London  and  Brighton  Company.  Most  foreign  government  bonds- 
are  likewise  higher,  especially  Egyptian  Unified  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Egyptian  Bonds,  there  has  been  exceedingly  little 
business  in  these  securities  upon  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  As- 
a  matter  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil  and 
of  the  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazilian  and  Argentine  stocks  are- 
lower.  There  is  a  very  considerable  rise  in  American  railroad 
securities,  with  very  few  exceptions ;  but  in  these  likewise  there 
has  been  very  little  business  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Throughout  the  year,  indeed,  British  holders  have  been  selling 
and  American  capitalists  have  been  buying.  The  movement, 
therefore,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  American  operators.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Louisville  and  Nashville,  ia 
which  London  capitalists  co-operated  with  those  of  America. 
The  greatest  speculation  throughout  the  year  has  been  in  South 
African  gold,  diamond,  and  land  shares,  in  nitrate  shares, 
brewery  shares,  and  in  trust  Companies.  South  African  shares, 
however,  have  fallen  very  heavily  from  the  prices  reached  early 
in  the  year.  In  many  cases  the  quotations  now  are  not  half  what 
they  were  then.  Nitrate  shares,  too,  after  having  been  run 
up  rapidly,  have  fallen  considerably.  In  industrial  securities 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  and  a  considerable  decline,  but 
brewery  shares  for  the  most  part  are  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  During  the  past  few  months  the  state  of  the  money 
market  has  deterred  speculators  from  engaging  in  new  risks.  A 
fear  has  been  ever  present  to  their  minds  that  if  they  were  to  buy 
very  largely  they  might  be  unable  to  obtain  the  loans  which  would 
then  become  necessary,  and  that  thus  they  might  incur  ruinous 
losses.  Gradually,  therefore,  they  have  been  lessening  rather 
than  increasing  their  accounts.  For  a  little  while,  indeed,  after 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  brought  gold 
from  New  York,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  unexpected  places, 
there  was  an  inclination  manifested  to  speculate  more  freely,  it 
being  thought  that  the  danger  of  serious  stringency  in  the  money 
market  was  then  averted.  The  Brazilian  revolution,  however, 
checked  the  movement,  and  since  then  speculation  has  come  to  a 
standstill.  Caution,  too,  has  been  imposed  by  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  Berlin  at  Liquidation  after  Liquidation^ 
ever  since  September,  and  still  more  by  the  growing  severity  of 
the  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  specu- 
lators generally  look  forward  to  the  new  year  with  great  con- 
fidence. That  they  do  so  is  clear  from  what  -we  have  just  been 
showing,  that  prices  generally  are  so  much  higher  now  than  they 
were  at  the  end  of  last  year. 


THE  THIRD  CHRISTMAS  DAY  UNDER  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

THE  Council  of  State  and  the  Parliament  assembled  for  their 
debates  on  Christmas  Day  165 1  with  a  sense  of  security 
which  had  been  wanting  in  1650.  Their  "crowning  mercy,"  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  seemed  to  have  crushed  the  power  of  the 
old  English  Monarchy  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  restoration.  It 
had  no  strength  left  except  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  people  were  despised  as  the  ungodly  rabble  by  the  self- 
appointed  Government  of  "Saints."  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  in 
giving  the  Commonwealth  victory  over  Charles  II.,  as  Dr.  John 
Owen  told  the  Calvinist  Rump  Parliament  in  his  sermon  on  their 
"day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  destruction  of  the  Scots  Army  at 
Worcester,"  thought  not  at  Worcester  of  all  the  nation,  He 
thought  only  of  "(he  remnant  of  Jacob,  God's  secret  and  holy 
ones,  lying  in  the  bowels  of  the  nation  ;  for  they  alone  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  this  and  every  mercy."    The  word  "all"  was  hate- 
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ful  alike  to  the  political  and  religious  oligarchs  ;  and  the  fact  that 
Christmas  Day  was  a  festival  for  all  men  was  probably  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  it  in  their  eyes.  Although  the  ungodly  multi- 
tude were  restrained  by  law  from  going  to  church,  they  kept  the 
feast  as  usual  in  their  houses  ;  and  the  grim  politicians  were 
again  offended  as  they  went  forth  on  Christmas  Day  morning  to 
do  the  work  of  the  State  by  seeing  the  quiet  contempt,  of  the 
people  for  their  religious  legislation.  For  in  1651,  as  in  1650,  it 
was  observed  that  nearly  all  the  shops  were  shut.  Probably 
many  of  the  Christmas  Day  idlers  were  enjoying  in  their  houses 
the  irreverent  jests  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead  against  their  rulers, 
which  were  published  anonymously  during  the  Christ inastide  of 
1 65 1 .  He  proposed  the  writing  of  a  treatise  called  "  Bellum 
grammatical  ;  or  That  Parliamentdom,  Conncildom,  Committee- 
dom,  or  Sworddom  are  better  words  than  Christendom  or  King- 
dom." He  dared  to  satirize  in  the  same  pamphlet  two  of  Dr. 
Owen's  Independent  colleagues  in  the  favour  and  pay  of  the  new 
Republic — William  Strong,  who  had  "  gathered  a  Congregation  " 
of  ''parliament-men"  and  rich  Independents  "of  quality"  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  Hugh  Peters,  whom  he  accused  of 
" preaching  against  Christmas  Day,"  and  yet  on  "the  same  day 
eating  two  mince-pies  for  his  dinner."  Although  the  heads  of  the 
military  oligarchy  were  pleased  to  call  England  by  fine  Liberal 
titles,  such  as  a  "  Free  State  "  and  a  Commonwealth,  the  Cavalier 
was  the  more  genuine  Democrat,  or  representative  of  the  whole 
English  people.  One  of  Birkenhead's  "  Cases  for  Tender  Con- 
sciences" was,  "  Whether  Cavaleers  may  have  one  Christmas  in 
twelve  year,  when  the  States  (in  Parliament  assembled)  keepe 
Christmas  all  the  yeare  round  ?" 

Both  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Parliament  had  a  busy  day. 
The  Council  had  debated  on  Christmas  Eve  about  the  fit  cere- 
monies to  be  used  at  the  approaching  reception  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  The  King  of  Scots  was  appealing  for  help  to  the 
other  kings  of  Christendom  ;  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  full 
of  letters  on  his  appeals  to  the  rulers  of  France.  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Poland.  The  elder  sister  republic  of  Holland  unnaturally 
sympathized  with  the  King  instead  of  the  Republic — a  fault  due, 
as  one  of  the  official  journals  said,  to  the  influence  exercised  upon 
the  Princess  of  Orange  by  her  "  prelatical  chaplain."  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  new  "  Commonwealth  of  Sectaries  "  by  so  great 
a  foreign  Power  as  Spain,  although  it  was  unfortunately  the 
most  Popish  and  anti-Christian  of  all  the  Powers,  was  a  matter 
of  keen  gratification  to  the  masters  of  England,  and  of  as  keen 
distress  to  Richard  Baxter.  "  How  came  it,"  asked  he,  "  that  we 
were  drawn  into  a  war  with  Scotland  and  Holland" — those  two 
good  old  Nonconformist  States — "  when  we  could  keep  peace 
with  Spain" — anti-Christ's  own  right  hand?  The  puritanical 
Council  of  State  discovered  that  it  must  observe  some  ritual  and 
ceremonial  in  its  political  communion  with  the  Popish  idolaters 
of  Spain.  Hence,  not  only  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  also  on  the  afternoon  of  Boxing  Day,  the  Council  of 
State  was  solemnly  deliberating  upon  points  of  ceremonial.  The 
birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  further  occupied  by  the 
Council  with  debates  upon  its  military  concerns  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  with  the  amount  of  pay — "  twelvepence  a  day  " — -to  be 
made  to  the  Guards  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Guards  of  the 
City ;  with  the  repairing  of  "  James's,"  so  that  the  three  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  quartered  in  Sion  College,  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  Nonconformist  incumbents  of  the  City  parishes,  might  be 
removed  to  St.  James's  Palace;  with  a  grant  of  50/.  to  Majors 
Wigan  and  Allen  "for  fire  and  candles  for  the  guards  about 
Whitehall,  James's,  and  the  City."  On  the  Christmas  Day  of 
1 65 1  the  Council  was  much  agitated  by  a  sort  of  apparition  of  the 
ghost  of  Charles  I.  Though  dead,  he  was  speaking,  and  gave  them 
scarcely  less  trouble  than  his  exiled  son.  Letters  came  from  two 
searchers  at  Gravesend,  saying  that  they  had  discovered  in  a  ship 
a  number  of  printed  copies  of  "  the  late  King's  book  " — the  Eikm 
fWiAiKT,  "  that  phoenix  risen  out  of  his  majesties  ashes,"  as  the 
terrible  Clement  Walker  called  it.  The  fact  that  fifty  editions  of 
this  prohibited  book  had  already  been  published  was  a  discomfit- 
ing evidence  of  its  popularity,  and  of  the  secret  inclinations  of 
the  English  folk.  The  Parliament  had  ordered  John  Durie,  "the 
pacificator,"  to  translate  Milton's  reply  to  it  into  the  French 
tongue  ;  and  the  agents  of  the  Commonwealth  were  circulating 
the  French  edition  on  the  Continent.  On  Christmas  Day  the 
Council  ordered  a  letter  of  approval  to  be  written  to  Messrs. 
Barrow  and  Polling,  the  Gravesend  searchers,  and  instructed 
them  "  to  stay  the  ship "  in  which  the  bad  books  were  found. 
The  Council  resolved  that  they  must  be  "  satisfied  by  whom  the 
books  were  put  on  board,  that  further  proceedings  may  be  taken 
against  them."  They  had  conquered  the  father  and  the  son  ;  but 
the  father's  book  confronted  them  in  all  corners,  with  the 
prophetic  motto  on  its  title-page,  "  More  than  Conqueror." 

The  Parliament  had  an  equally  busy  Christmas.  It  was  a 
Parliament  quite  after  the  latest  Radical  ideal,  so  far  as  it  had 
no  House  of  Lords.  Yet  it  could  not  be  well  called  a  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  "  Commons  "  had  no  voice  in  the  election  of  its 
members,  and  they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  old  superstitious 
festival  in  looking  after  one  another's  private  interests.  The 
members  debated  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Primate,  who  was 
supported  by  their  restless  foe  John  Lilburne,  against  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig.  This  eminent  Liberationist  was  loaded  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Church.  He  held  Bishops  Auckland  and 
other  manors  of  the  See  of  Durham,  of  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  despoiled  the  pious  and  ag*'d  Bishop  Morton,  and  was 
building  a  splendid  mansion  for  himself  out  of  the  "  nationaliza- 


tion" of  Church  property.  His  fellow-members  of  Parliament  at 
once  rewarded  his  loyalty  to  the  party  and  rid  themselves  of  the 
most  able  and  popular  of  their  enemies  by  ordering  Primate 
and  Lilburne  to  pay  enormous  damages  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
while  they  banished  Lilburne  for  ever  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  under  threat  of  death  if  he  should  return.  Sir 
AYilliam  Brereton  was  another  of  the  members  whom  the  Libera- 
tionist Parliament  recompensed  with  Church  plunder.  A  part 
of  the  old  archiepiscopal  property  at  Croydon,  which  is  now 
being  restored  to  pious  and  humane  uses,  fell  into  his 
hands  ;  which  moved  Sir  John  Birkenhead  to  ask,  in  one 
of  his  "Cases  of  Conscience,"  Christmastide  1651,  "  Whether 
Sir  William  Brereton  doth  devour  Church-lands,  since  he 
made  the  Chappell  at  Croydon  his  kitchen?"  The  most  ex- 
citing subject  of  debate  in  the  House  on  Christmas  Day,  how- 
ever, was  the  contemporary  phase  of  the  perennial  Irish  question, 
where  their  Lord  Deputy  Ireton  had  lately  died,  and  Ludlow  was 
holding  office,  from  which  he  was  to  be  displaced  by  Lambert. 
Several  letters  from  Ireland  were  read,  most  of  which  contained 
gratifying  news.  "  Every  day,"  said  one  letter,  "  addresses  are 
made  by  the  rebels  who  desire  to  submit.  The  greatest  part  of  one 
regiment  of  the  Tories  have  already  submitted,  and  many  others 
are  now  in  treating.  The  knot  beginning  to  be  loose,  it  will 
quickly  be  undone."  "Several  troops  of  the  Tories,"  said  another 
letter,  "  are  submitting  to  the  Parliament  of  England."  Scotland 
was  giving  them  much  more  trouble  ;  but  Thursday,  December  25, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  Scotch  day  in  the  House.  They 
had  crushed  all  military  resistance  in  Scotland;  the  last  remains 
of  the  old  Scottish  army  under  Lord  Balcarras  had  just  capitulated 
to  Colonel  Lilburne ;  but  neither  swords  nor  laws  could  break 
the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  knew  they  had 
the  sympathy  of  all  their  Covenanting  Nonconformist  brethren  of 
England.  "  They  put  up  a  cunning  prayer  for  their  King,"  said 
a  letter  from  Dundee,  "  where  they  think  they  may 
do  it  safely."  On  Christmas  Eve  the  English  deputy-governor 
proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  by  beat  of  drum,  "  that  the  day  called 
Christmasse  Day  should  not  be  observed,  but  that  all  people  should 
freely  follow  their  respective  callings."  It  was  a  work  of  pure 
supererogation,  for  the  Presbyterian  foes  of  the  English  Republic 
were  as  little  likely  as  its  Independent  friends  to  keep  Christmas, 
and  the  deputy-governor  needlessly  reported  on  the  next  day 
that  the  ordinance  "  had  been  observed  nemine  contradicenter 
The  loyalty  of  the  Scottish  Nonconformists  to  their  king  in 
exile  was  sorely  tried  a  few  days  after  Christmas.  They  received 
the  dreadful  news  from  Paris  that  the  "  covenanted  King,"  the 
sworn  champion  of  Presbyterian  Nonconformity,  had  been  seduced 
into  covenant  breaking.  "  He  hath  resumed  his  Mass-book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  at  which  the  King-doting  Scots  are  much  offended  and 
cry  shame  upon  him."  He  not  only  kept  Christmas  Day,  but  he 
received  the  Holy  Communion  at  the  hands  of  a  prelatist  and  re- 
ceived it  "  kneeling."  Evelyn  was  present  at  this  Christmas  Day 
celebration  in  Sir  Richard  Browne's  private  chapel  in  Paris,  and 
noticed  that  Lord  Biron  and  Wilmot  were  "holding  the  long 
towel  all  along  the  altar." 

Two  new  Acts  of  the  Rump  Parliament  were  dated  to  come  in 
force  on  Christmas  Day  165 1.  The  first  was  characteristically 
out  of  keeping  wTith  the  old  character  of  the  day  as  the  birthday 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  was  the  "  Act  for  raising  ninety 
thousand  pounds  a  month  for  six  months,  to  begin  on  the  25th 
of  December  165 1,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  raised  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  for 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  people  looked  upon  it 
as  a  grim  Christmas  present.  The  other  Act  was  more  accept- 
able, and  is  said  by  A  Perfect  Diurnall,  January  5,  1652,  to 
have  "  given  great  content  to  private  families."  On  December  12 
the  Parliament  had  voted  that,  "after  the  25th  of  December 
1 65 1,  no  Excise  shall  be  set  upon  any  beer  at  all,  except  such  as 
is  brewed  by  common  brewers,  to  be  sold  by  vintners,  innkeepers, 
alehouse-keepers,  cooks,  chandlers,  or  such  as  brew  in  their  own 
houses  to  sell  again."  It  was  an  impolitic  blow  at  a  powerful 
trade,  but  it  is  said  to  have  much  increased  the  home-brewing  of 
beer. 

There  was  no  repetition  in  165 1  of  the  anti-Christmas 
pamphleteering  of  former  years.  The  old  Nonconformists,  from 
whose  camp  it  had  proceeded,  had  been  appalled  at  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  Commonwealth  kept  them  in 
terror  by  the  warnings  which  it  had  just  given  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  so  popular  a  Presbyterian  as  Christopher  Love,  and  in 
the  arrest  of  Jenkin  and  other  foremost  Nonconformist  incum- 
bents in  London.  "To  be  revenged  on  the  Parliament,"  said  John 
Fry,  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  "  is  the  thing  they  aim  at."  The 
Independents  and  the  newer  sorts  of  Sectaries  evolved  out  of 
Independency  enjoyed  the  whole  patronage  and  favour  of  the 
State.  The  Nonconformists  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  "  Gifted  Brethren  "  who  invaded  the 
churches  and  pulpits.  The  years  1 65 1  and  1652  were  deluged 
with  treatises  and  pamphlets  of  the  Presbyterian  Nonconformists 
against  the  Sectaries  and  of  the  Sectaries  against  the  Noncon- 
formists. The  men  who  had  preached  up  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
in  whose  interest  it  had  expelled  the  national  bishops  and  priests, 
were  now  being  beaten  with  weapons  which  they  had  themselves 
forged.  The  new  Sects  were  incessantly  petitioning  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  General,  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  "  to  rid  them 
of  the  burthen  of  Tithes,"  and  the  intruded  Nonconformist  incum- 
bent s  flooded  the  press  with  books  and  sermons  asserting  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  tithes.    The  English  people  had  equal 
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dislike  to  Nonconformist  and  Separatist  and  Independent. 
Although  there  was  no  demand  for  books  against  Christmas,  and 
the  supply  of  such  ceased,  the  popularity  of  books  in  defence  of 
it  is  evident  from  the  frequent  republication  of  Edward  Fisher's 
Christian  Caveat.  At  least  one  new  edition  appeared  every  year 
until  1655,  and  in  some  years  there  seem  to  have  been  two 
editions  of  the  book  in  which  "  that  worthy,  learned,  laborious, 
judicious  gentleman,  Edward  Fisher" — as  the  anonymous  author 
of  Festorum  Metropolis  called  him  in  1652 — "hath  lately  suffi- 
ciently brayed  them  and  their  foolish  objections  in  a  morter." 

A  few  of  the  clergy  still  contrived  here  and  there  to  minister 
to  the  people.  W.  Hughes,  in  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Cromwell 
prefixed  to  "A  sermon  preached  anno  1651  at  the  assizes  at 
Abingdon,"  begged  the  Lord  General  to  use  his  influence  to  get 
these  "  Dumb  Doggs  "  ejected.  He  complained  to  Cromwell  that 
those  commissioned  for  that  purpose  "  were  not  active  and  im- 
partial, either  to  find  out  or  to  turn  out  such."  He  expected 
there  was  "  a  nest  of  such  about  the  country.  But  where  the 
faidt  is,  whether  the  people  will  not  inform,  or  those  empowered 
not  reform,  I  cannot  say."  The  member  for  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  King's  judges,  threw  the  blame  upon  the 
affection  of  the  parishes  for  their  expelled  priests.  He  said  it 
was  useless  for  the  Nonconformist  incumbents  to  go  on  "  casting 
their  pearls  before  swine,  who  scorn  both  them  and  the  [Calvinist] 
Gospel,  and  would  destroy  them,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  laws, 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  their  cavalier  and  prelatical 
teachers  again." 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Severall  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment (December  24,  1651,  to  January  1,  1652)  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement which  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  brutal  deforma- 
tion and  plundering  of  the  Liberationist  Rump  Parliament. 
"  At  Litchfield,  in  Staffordshire,  is  great  store  of  lead  to  be 
sold,  by  reason  of  the  taking  down  of  the  Cathedrall  Church 
or  Minster  there,  and  also  the  Bels  of  the  said  Church,  all 
which  will  be  sold  worth  the  money.  If  any  please  to  repair 
thither  to  buy  them,  they  may  be  wel  used  in  the  price."  It 
was  in  1651  that  George  Fox,  as  yet  the  only  Quaker  preacher, 
stirred  at  the  sight  of  "  the  three  steeplehouse  spires,"  marched 
"  barefooted  up  and  down  the  streets,  crying  in  a  loud  voice, 
Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield !  "  It  was  "  three  days 
before  the  time  called  Christmas"  in  165 1  that  the  eager 
young  founder  of  Quakerism  entered  York,  where,  said  he,  "  I 
was  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  the  great  Minster,  and 
speak  to  priest  Bowles  [the  Nonconformist,  who  was  ejected  at 
the  Restoration]  and  his  people  in  their  great  Cathedral."  The 
land  so  swarmed  with  wild  Ranters,  who  had  all  Fox's  fana- 
ticism without  his  meditative  depth  and  solid  morality,  that 
there  was  some  justification  for  Birkenhead's  Christmas-tide  jest 
that  the  keeper  of  Bedlam  informed  the  Parliament  "  all  his  pri- 
soners had  broke  loose,  and  were  turned  preachers." 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  Bank  of  England  continued 
borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  supply  of  loanable 
capital  in  the  outside  market.  This,  with  the  gold  exports,  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  the  accumulation  of  money  by  bankers 
and  others,  with  the  object  of  showing  handsome  balances  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  preparations  that  are  being  made  for  the 
innumerable  payments  that  fall  due  on  the  two  or  three  last  days 
of  December  and  the  few  first  days  of  January,  have  caused  in- 
terest rates  to  advance.  The  Bank  has  been  paying  about  4  per 
cent,  on  loans  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  As  much  as  5  per  cent, 
was  charged  to  other  borrowers  in  the  open  market.  But  the 
Bank  of  England  charged  6  per  cent.  At  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement,  which  began  yesterday  morning,  the  average  rate  was 
from  5^  to  5  J  per  cent.  The  rate  of  discount  has  not  risen  as  much 
as  might  have  been  expected.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition 
by  Continental  bankers;  and,  besides,  bill-brokers  and  discount- 
houses  hope  that  early  next  month  the  money  market  will  become 
quite  easy.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  probable  to  the  most 
careful  observers.  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  usually  is  for  the 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  to  fall  rapidly  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  but  there  are  many  causes  to  counteract  that 
tendency  at  present.  The  Paris  rate  of  exchange  upon  London  is 
declining  so  much  that  fears  have  arisen  that  gold  may  be  taken 
to  Paris.  The  movement,  however,  seems  to  be  temporary.  The 
Bank  of  France  holds  nearly  5 1  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  an  addition  should  be  made  to  that  vast  sum. 
The  state  of  the  Berlin  money  market  gives  more  cause  for 
disquietude ;  but  it  may  be  expected  that  early  in  the  New 
Year  coin  and  notes  will  return  in  considerable  amount  from 
the  provinces  to  Berlin,  and  will  relieve  the  pressure  there. 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  any  assistance  which 
may  be  required  by  Berlin  will  be  afforded  by  the  bankers  of 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  still  stronger  ground  for 
looking  with  apprehension  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  continues  as  greal 
as  ever,  and  is  likely  to  become  worse  as  time  goes  on.  At  the 
same  time  a  collapse  of  speculation  appears  to  be  imminent. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  very  strong  demand  for  gold  in  Bueims 
Ayres;  and,  if  the  shipments  to  that  city  continue  on  the  scale  of 
the  past  few   weeks,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  can  be 


much  reduction  in  rates  in  London.  The  Bank  of  France,  to  pre- 
vent disturbance  of  the  London  money  market,  may  consent  to 
supply  the  demands  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  still  as  long  as  the 
present  critical  condition  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  market  continues 
there  can  be  no  real  confidence  here  in  the  future  of  the  money 
market.  It  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  very  cheap  and 
abundant  money  in  the  early  future. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  from  India  continue  except  ionally 
large,  and,  as  the  market  for  cotton-piece  goods  is  glutted  for  the 
moment,  the  value  of  the  exports  largely  exceeds  that  of  the 
imports.  In  consequence  the  difference  has  to  be  settled  by  large 
remittances  of  silver,  and,  as  the  Mint  is  also  buying,  there  would 
probably  be  a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal  were  it 
not  that  American  speculators,  disappointed  at  Mr.  Windom's 
proposals,  have  sent  unusually  large  quantities  to  London  during 
the  past  few  days.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  receipts  is  being  held  for  a  rise  ;  but,  all  the  same,  the 
magnitude  of  the  exports  from  America  has  rather  depressed  the 
market. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  practically  suspended  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Yesterday,  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
compelled  the  attendance  of  members,  and  there  was  greater 
activity.  With  the  exception  of  Brazilian  and  Argentine  securi- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  small  business  that  has  been  done  for  two  or 
three  weeks  now,  prices  have  remained  surprisingly  steady. 
Indeed,  a  few  days  before  Christmas  there  was  a  recovery  in  South 
African  gold,  diamond,  and  land  shares.  During  this  month  the 
crushings  of  ore  by  the  South  African  Companies  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  those  of  last  month.  This  encouraged  speculat  ion  in 
the  hope  that  public  interest  will  revive  in  the  shares,  and  it  looks 
as  if  an  attempt  were  about  to  be  made  to  get  up  another  boom. 
British  railway  stocks,  too,  are  in  good  demand.  For  the  six 
months  now  ending  the  railway  traffic  returns  show  an  increase 
of  about  5 1  per  cent,  compared  with  little  more  than  2  per  cent, 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  about  i^-  per  cent, 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
proves  more  clearly  the  great  improvement  in  trade  than  that  the 
earnings  of  the  railway  Companies  have  steadily  increased  for  tln'ee 
years  in  succession,  and  that  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  six 
months  now  terminating  is  more  than  twice  as  great  proport  ionately 
as  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  There  lias  been 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  investment  in  these  stocks  for  some  weeks 
past.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  rise  in  prices  and  wages  will 
much  affect  the  dividends  to  be  declared  next  month  and  the 
month  after ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  tell  con- 
siderably upon  the  dividends  for  next  year.  The  coal  contracts 
now  running  out  have  all  to  be  renewed  at  much  higher  prices, 
and  so  have  contracts  for  material,  such  as  iron  ;  while  railway 
employes  have  obtained  an  advance  in  wages.  In  American  rail- 
road securities  there  has  been  next  to  nothing  doing  in  London ; 
but  prices  are  well  maintained,  there  being  an  almost  universal 
belief  that  the  opening  of  the  new  year  will  bring  ease  to  the 
New  York  money  market,  and  that  then  there  will  be  a  very 
sharp  advance  in  prices. 

The  Liquidation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  appears  to  be  going  on 
smoothly.  Borrowers  have  to  pay  smartly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion they  require.  Even  those  in  good  credit  and  with  unexcep- 
tionable security  are  charged  8  and  9  per  cent.  But  the  accom- 
modation has  been  given,  and  apparently  the  Liquidation  will  be 
got  over  safely.  It  is  hoped  now  that  the  threatened  strikes  in 
the  coal  trade  are  averted,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  year 
will  bring  ease  to  the  money  market.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 
coin  and  notes  usually  return  from  the  general  circulation  to  the 
great  banking  centres  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount,  therefore,  fall.  Apparently,  too,  the 
threatened  collapse  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  Bourse  is  being  staved 
off.  The  difficulties  of  the  speculators  are  very  great,  but  some- 
how or  other  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been  given  the  assist- 
ance they  require.  According  to  the  latest  reports  by  mail  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  were  very  good.  And  it  is 
hoped  that  good  crops  may  enable  the  country  to  pass  through 
the  crisis  without  an  actual  collapse.  Much,  too,  is  expected  from 
the  negotiations  still  going  on  with  syndicates  of  bankers  in 
London  and  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  crisis  continues,  and  is  ex- 
tremely acute. 


GAMBLING. 


THE  recent  raids  on  the  baccarat  clubs  in  London,  and  the 
substantial  fines  inflicted  upon  their  proprietors,  have  had 
the  effect  of  stamping  out,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  these  un- 
desirable institutions.  But  their  history  is  not  uninteresting  in 
its  way. 

The  mode  of  foundation  of  the  baccarat  club  in  London  was 
simplicity  itself.  Capitalists  of  Hebrew  extraction,  solicitors 
of  doubtful  reputation,  and  two  or  three  ex-military  officers  used 
to  meet  together  and  constitute  themselves  into  a  committee. 
The  next  step  was  to  take  a  house,  and  the  next  to  elect  mem- 
bers. The  election  to  the  club  in  question  was  apparently 
bona  Jide.  An  entrance  fee  was  paid,  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription  was  paid — a  few  pounds  are  nothing  to  a  profes- 
sional gambler.  But  the  club  was  a  mere  pretence.  If  you 
joined  it  believing  it  to  be  a  bona  Jide  club,  and  went  there 
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for  dinner,  you  would  probably  have  found  that  there  was  no 
soup,  no  fish,  and  no  vegetables  to  speak  of.  You  could  have 
had  a  mutton  chop,  or  a  steak,  or  a  "Welsh  rabbit ;  liquor, 
of  course ;  and  that  is  about  all.  The  people  who  went  to  it 
went  to  play  and  for  no  other  purpose.  And,  whatever  par- 
ticular device  may  have  been  adopted,  the  percentage  on  the 
gambling  of  the  evening  went  steadily  into  the  pockets  of  the 
proprietors ;  and  this  percentage  often  used  to  amount  to  as  much 
as  a  hundred  pounds  a  night.  There  were  various  ways  of  ex- 
tracting this  large  profit.  Sometimes  a  discount  was  demanded 
for  changing  cheques,  and  a  sufficiently  heavy  discount,  too. 
Another  plan  was  to  charge  a  fee,  collected  by  the  waiter,  for 
each  game  that  was  played.  The  fee  was  levied  on  the  banker, 
and  each  time  that  the  bank  changed  hands  the  fee  was  paid.  It 
was  upon  these  fees  that  the  proprietors  of  such  clubs  used 
to  rely,  and  not  upon  their  mutton-chops  and  claret.  In  some 
cases  the  proprietors  made  a  point,  wherever  possible,  of  keeping 
the  bank  themselves,  or  else  they  arranged  that  it  should  be  kept 
by  a  friend  of  theirs.  During  certain  of  the  recent  prosecutions 
it  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  that  a  banker  at  baccarat  has 
certain  distinct  advantages,  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  if  he  is 
so  disposed,  and  can  so  cover  his  fee  for  taking  the  bank  and 
make  a  handsome  profit  into  the  bargain.  The  clubs  in  question 
were  simply  a  revival  of  the  old  gambling  hells. 

There  will  always  be  gamblers,  as  there  will  always  be 
drunkards.  Both  vices  are  practically  ineradicable ;  and,  as  far 
as  gambling  is  concerned,  this  fact  points  in  favour  of  Monte 
Carlo.  Of  two  evils,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  lesser.  A  public 
place  which  is  only  open  at  stated  hours  during  the  day,  and 
where  you  can  only  lose  the  money  which  you  happen  to  have 
upon  you,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  private  gambling,  which  leads 
to  playing  upon  credit,  to  subsequent  quarrels,  and  to  sitting  up 
all  night  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  of  smoke,  drink,  and  excite- 
ment. Evidently  gamblers  have  found  this  out  for  themselves, 
or  else  gambling  must  be  terribly  on  the  increase ,  for  every  two 
or  three  years  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  has  to  be  enlarged  in 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  enormous  crowds  who  yearly  flock 
there.  At  the  present  time  a  new  wing  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  this  wing  will  contain  several  additional  tables  (the  two 
trente-et-quarante  and  the  six  roulette  tables  being  found  in- 
sufficient to  accommodate  the  players).  At  Monte  Carlo,  at 
any  rate,  you  can  only  abuse  the  "  Administration  "  if  you  lose, 
and  you  get  no  abuse  in  return.  The  doors  are  still  open  to 
you  the  next  day,  the  same  smiling  servants  take  your  hat  and 
coat,  and  the  most  urbane  of  crotqiiers  invites  you  to  "  play  the 
game."  Moreover,  there  are  always  wonderful  stories  of  gigantic 
sums  won  by  people  who  were  at  their  last  gasp,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  them  are  absolutely  true.  Last  year,  it  is  an  authentic 
fact  that  an  Italian  who  had  just  been  made  bankrupt 
in  his  own  country,  arrived  at  Monaco  with  thirty  francs 
(in  English  money  about  twenty-four  shillings).  With  this 
slender  capital  he  managed  to  win  2,400/.,  and  when  his  luck 
turned  and  400/.  of  his  winnings  disappeared,  he  left  oft"  playing  and 
returned  to  Italy  to  set  up  in  business  again  with  his  capital  of 
2,000/.  Of  course  these  cases  are  very  rare,  but  nevertheless  they 
do  occur  sometimes,  and  many  people  who  hear  about  them  are 
thereby  induced  to  play.  The  bank  has  a  steady  advantage  in  its 
favour.  The  percentage  is  small,  but  it  is  certain,  and,  of  course, 
the  longer  you  play  the  more  positive  is  it  that  you  will  lose. 
Still,  if  people  will  gamble,  and,  as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  those  who  cannot  live 
without  this  excitement,  then  perhaps  the  best  method  of  in- 
dulging in  their  favourite  pastime  is  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  at 
any  rate  get  a  fair  run  for  their  money.  They  will  probably 
lose,  but  anyhow  they  will  not  be  cheated. 


REVIEWS. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

THE  Marine  Biological  Association,  whose  laboratory  has  now 
been  opened  nearly  eighteen  months,  may  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  the  portion  of  the  Journal  lately  published.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  hard  tilings  said  of  Dinophilus,  which  appears 
to  be  practically  a  "  trochosphere,"  and  Palcemon  serratus  has 
had  its  internal  anatomy  examined  in  away  that  will  make  every 
respectable  crustacean  blush  like  a  boiled  lobster.  Saving  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind,  which  are,  we  believe,  a  good  deal  in  fashion 
among  biologists,  we  may  say  of  much  of  the  number  that  it  is 
most  excellent  and  entertaining  reading. 

So,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  about  objects  of  natural 
historv.  Let  the  reader,  unless  he  be  spoiled  by  the  flagstones  of 
Cheapside  or  Piccadilly,  imagine  the  delight  that  Adam  must 
have  felt  when 

the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names. 

Let  him  recall,  if  he  can,  the  delight3  of  his  own  youthful  days  in 
the  country,  when,  to  adapt  a  passage  of  Mr.  Pattison's,  his  per- 
ceptions of  living  things  were  not  blunted  by  long  names,  phylo- 
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genetic  problems,  or  learned  Societies'  discussions.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that,  science  is  not  only  in  danger  of  burying  itself 
under  its  own  discoveries,  but  of  divorcing  itself  from  the  general 
interest  of  mankind  by  the  very  profundity  of  its  acquire- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  zoology  it  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the  various 
stages ;  the  habit  of  collecting  led  to  the  necessity  for  systematic 
arrangement,  and  the  method  of  Linnaeus  was  so  ingenious,  so 
discriminating,  and  so  wise,  that  it  became  the  foundation  of  the 
systematic  study  of  natural  things.  Admirable  as  it  was,  it  was 
barren,  in  the  sense  that  it  dealt  only  with  known  things,  and 
offered  no  philosophy  of  nature ;  it  gathered  a  great  crowd  of 
observers  and  systematists  round  its  still  wonderful  nucleus,  but 
it  ended  here.  It  was  followed  by  the  method  of  Cuvier,  which  so 
far  reformed  systematic  natural  history  that  it  insisted  on  a  more 
complete  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  studied  ;  in 
the  hands  of  its  master  and  of  his  followers,  notable  among  whom 
was  Richard  Owen,  it  developed  that  aspect  of  the  science  which 
is  called  Comparative  Anatomy.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
homologies  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  certainly  a  dry,  if  not  a 
dreary,  subject,  and  more  and  more  the  animal  morphologist 
drifted  from  the  naturalist ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  beast  or  its  ways ;  the  possession  of  a 
complete  skeleton  or  an  uninjured  liver  was  all  that  was  wanted. 
Then  there  came  yet  another  new  light — the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  Von  Baer  and  the  students  of  development ;  but  this, 
alas !  has  met  with  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  ;  all  an  embryolo- 
gist  need  do  now  is  to  get  a  section-cutting  machine  and  a  chick, 
and  chop  up  the  latter  as  fine  as  he  can,  and  stain  it  as  brightly  as 
he  may.  And  nobody  but  an  embryologist  can  have  a  good  word 
for  such  a  Philistine.  Yet  another  light  arose,  the  greatest, 
purest  light  of  this  century  ;  Darwin  came,  and  with  him  there 
seemed  to  come  wisdom.  But  no ;  the  systematic  naturalist  was 
at  it  again  !  For  him  the  study  of  nature  was  not  as  for  Darwin ; 
it  was  not  the  patient  watching  of  living  things,  nor  the  breathing 
of  life  into  naturalists'  studies.  He  must  commence  his  weaving 
of  phylogenies,  and  he  has  done  it  till  he  is  tired  of  it. 

These  were  "  forks  "  enough  with  which  to  expel  nature,  in  all 
conscience ;  they  were  more,  at  any  rate,  than  the  poet  ever 
dreamt  of.  But  "  Mother  Nature,"  as  she  is  called  when  the 
writer  is  hard  up  for  copy,  was  still  one  too  many  for  the  obscu- 
rantists, and  naturalists  are  becoming  Darwinians  now  that  they 
look  on  animals  and  plants  as  living  things,  from  which  the 
methods  of  science  can  extort  the  secrets  of  life.  As  Professor 
Flower  wisely  put  it  in  his  British  Association  address,  we  want 
"  labour  not  only  in  museums,  laboratories,  and  dissecting-rooms, 
but  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  animals  themselves,  watching 
and  noting  their  ways  amid  their  natural  surroundings,  by  which 
means  alone  we  can  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  their 
life-history."  There  will  be  naturalists  still  who  doubt  this.  Let 
them  take  a  living  animal  to  one  of  their  learned  Societies,  and 
see  the  excitement  it  produces  ;  let  them  compare  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  cases  of  birds  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
with  that  of  those  who  go  the  "  Osteological  Gallery." 

So,  then,  even  with  men  of  science,  sense  comes  at  last ;  give 
them  time,  there  is  a  hand  that  guides.  The  public  found  out 
long  ago  that  what  they  wanted  were  living  things,  and  they 
established  and  supported  Zoological  Gardens  and  Aquaria — of  a 
kind,  the  naturalists  reply,  in  a  tone  that  induces  us  to  compare 
them  to  London  County  Councillors. 

As  between  Zoological  Gardens  and  Marine  Aquaria  there  can, 
for  the  naturalist,  be  no  comparison.  A  lion  in  a  cage  is  not  a 
lion  in  a  rage,  or  may  not  be,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said ;  but  in  a  well-arranged  and  sufficiently  spacious  aquarium, 
such  as  that  which  the  Association  has  built  at  Plymouth,  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  to  exhibit  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  habits  which  they  possess  in  the  sea  itself,  and  they  easily 
lend  themselves,  as  Professor  Preyer's  most  interesting  observa- 
tions on  Brittle-stars  at  Naples  show,  to  ingenious  experiments. 

The  observations  which  Mr.  Bateson  has  made  at  Plymouth  on 
the  senses  and  habits  of  some  Crustacea  strike  us  as  being  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Nearly  all  were  found  to  take  their  food 
by  night,  and  most  had  each  its  own  place  to  which  it  retired 
when  morning  came ;  &  propos  of  lions  it  will  be  remembered  that 
David,  who  really  had  some  good  opportunities  of  observing 
them,  long  ago  made  similar  observations.  The  human  is  not, 
apparently,  the  only  species  which  is  fond  of  shrimps  ;  we  learn 
that 

wrasses,  which  are  especially  fond  of  shrimps,  can  not  only  catch  them  as 
they  swim  in  the  water,  but  pursue  them  on  the  bottom.  The  sight  of  the 
wrasse  is  particularly  keen,  and  I  have  often  seen  a  large  wrasse  search 
the  sand  for  shrimps,  turning  sideways  and  looking  with  either  eye  in- 
dependently like  a  chameleon.  Its  vision  is  so  good  that  it  can  see  a 
shrimp  with  certainty  when  the  whole  body  is  buried  in  sand,  excepting 
the  antenna;  and  antenna-plates.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the 
sand  be  fine,  a  shrimp  will  bury  itself  absolutely,  digging  with  its 
swimmerets,  kicking  the  sand  forwards  with  its  chela;,  finally  raking  the 
sand  over  its  back  and  gently  levelling  it  with  its  antenna;,  but  if  the 
least  bit  be  exposed,  the  wrasses  will  find  it,  in  spite  of  its  protective 
colouration. 

Turning  from  this  interesting  aspect  of  the  work  which  is  going 
on  at  Plymouth  to  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  already  done 
in  another  important  branch  of  the  Association's  work — the  cultiva- 
tion and  study  of  sea-fish — we  note  that  two  things  at  least  are 
wanting ;  so  far,  however,  as  the  Association  is  concerned  we 
may  say  one  only,  and  that,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  more  money. 
Great  difficulties  are  found  in  the  way  of  feeding  fish  after  the 
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earlier  stages  are  passed  through  ;  this  could  be  overcome  if  the 
Association  had,  like  Captain  Dannevig,  of  Arendal,  in  Norway, 
large  basins  or  tidal  tanks,  into  which  the  sea  is  admitted  directly 
by  means  of  sluice-gates.  As  the  Director,  Mr.  Bourne,  very 
properly  remarks,  "  Success  in  rearing  fish  is  probably  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  tidal  ponds,  into  which  the  newly-hatched 
fry  can  be  turned  loose."  Mr.  Weldon,  who  is  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  life-history  of  the  lobster,  had  a  most  unfortunate  expe- 
rience ;  having  found  that  he  could  not  rear  young  lobsters  in  the 
tanks  of  the  Aquarium  beyond  a  certain  stage,  he  more  nearly 
mimicked  the  creature's  natural  surroundings  by  the  conversion  of 
the  hull  of  a  disused  trawler  into  a  well-vessel ;  "  for  a  fortnight 
everything  went  well";  but  then  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  on 
the  20th  of  July  several  thousands  of  young  lobsters  escaped. 
Misfortunes  like  this  are  inevitable  when  limited  means  are  alone 
at  the  naturalist's  disposal ;  had  the  taxpayer  been  more  generous 
he  would  not  have  had,  as  he  has  now,  to  wait  yet  another  year 
before  seeing  some  way  of  getting  lobster-indigestion  more  cheaply 
than  heretofore. 

Another  inquiry  of  great  practical  importance  is  connected 
with  the  migrations  of  large  bodies  of  fish;  this  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  somewhat  obvious  method  of  following  them  about, 
but  this  operation  can  only  be  effected  when  the  Association  has 
a  large  and  seaworthy  boat.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  this 
want  could  be  supplied,  for  we  are  confident  that  the  naturalists 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  at  Plymouth  are  perfectly  capable  of 
obtaining  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  had  they  but  the 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  has  no  right  to 
complain  as  yet ;  it  has  been  generously  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  City  Companies,  by  some  of  the  learned  Societies, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  of  fortune.  Now  it  has  justified  its  ex- 
istence and  the  hopes  of  its  best  friends,  and  it  may,  we  believe, 
with  confidence  appeal  to  the  State  and  to  the  friends  of  science 
for  further  aid  in  undertakings  which,  from  both  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  sides,  are  full  of  value  and  importance. 

One  critical  suggestion  only  will  we  make ;  some  of  the 
memoirs  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  might  just  as  well 
have  been  presented  to  some  learned  Society  or  well-established 
morphological  periodical.  We  are  sure  that  the  Association  will 
do  well  if  they  confine  their  Journal  to  a  record  of  that  kind  of 
natural  history  observation  which  is  only  possible  at  a  station 
such  as  theirs  at  Plymouth.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  concern,  we 
may  assure  them  that  we  believe  they  will  get  more  purchasers. 
Let  this  new  Journal  be  a  "  Popular  Science,"  a  "  Science  for 
All,"  a  "  Young  Naturalist's  Friend  "  of  the  healthy  and  really 
scientific  sort,  which  excites  a  love  for  the  study  of  living  things, 
and  leave  the  systematist,  the  morphologist,  and  the  embryologist 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  have  already  published  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  their  memoirs  for  them. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

T\ODO  and  I  is  not  a  bad  title  in  itself  for  a  one-volume 
novel,  but  it  has  uncommonly  little  to  do  with  the  story. 
The  supposed  narrator  is  a  certain  Captain  Cunningliame,  and 
Dodo  is  not  a  lady  baptized  Dorothea,  but  a  fellow-officer.  A 
short  preface,  signed  D.  C.,  asserts  that  Cairo  is  considerably 
changed — there  is  even  a  new  dining-room  at  Shepheard's — 
"  since  it  was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  Dodo  and  I." 
Captain  Haggard's  title  would  have  been  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive, and  not  less  within  the  grammatical  limits  which 
he  assigns  to  his  lively  pen,  if  it  had  been  "  Me  :  and  occa- 
sionally Dodo."  The  story,  which  is  rather  a  good  one, 
turns  upon  the  adventures  of  Captain  Cunninghame  (and  occa- 
sionally Dodo)  with  a  set  of  people  whose  manners,  morals, 
and  demeanour  were  perfectly  commonplace  and  prosaic,  except 
that  they  belonged  to  a  society  for  promoting  physical  (not 
psychical)  research,  the  practical  result  of  which  was  that  they 
could  produce  magic-lantern  pictures  of  any  place  they  chose, 
and  see  what  was  happening  there,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  and 
could,  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process,  resolve  themselves 
(and  any  clothes  they  happened  to  be  wearing)  into  their  con- 
stituent atoms,  and  proceed  at  a  rather  faster  pace  than  an  electric 
signal  to  the  place  they  were  thinking  of  when  they  did  so.  They 
reached  that  place  in  a  material  but  impalpable  form,  and  when 
i  lu  re  could  come  together  again  in  a  few  seconds.  This  they 
called  "  disintegrating "  and  "re-integrating,"  and  the  only  objec- 
tion was  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  one  of  them  to  dis- 
integrate another  without  that  other  wishing  to  be  disintegrated. 

*  Dodo  and!.  A  Novel.  By  Captain  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O.  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1889. 

Roslyn's  Trust.  A  Novel.  By  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  Author  of  " Prudence" 
&e.    London  :  Clarke  &  Co.  1889. 

Ruby's  Choice;  or,  the.  Brackenhurst  Girls.  By  Mary  E.  Gellie 
(M.  E.  B.),  Author  of  "  Stephen  the  Schoolmaster  "  &c.  Illustrated  by 
Caroline  Paterson.    London :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co. 

Innocencia :  a  Story  of  the  Prairie  Regiont  of  Brazil.  By  Sylvio 
Dinarte  (A.D'E.T.)  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  and  Illustrated  by 
James  W.  Wells,  F.K.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Three  t  housand  Miles  through 
Brazil"  &c.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1889. 
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They  were  called  "  Gnostics  " ;  and  why  they  did  not  select  a 
newer  and  less  misleading  name  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
surmise.  Two  of  them  were  very  agreeable  ladies — one  strictly 
proper,  and  the  other  emphatically  otherwise — and  Captain 
Cunninghame  (who  eventually  became  a  "  Gnostic  "  himself)  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  enter  into  the  most  agreeable  rela- 
tions with  both  of  them,  those  relations  being  as  proper  in  the 
former  case  and  as  improper  in  the  latter  as  were  the  ladies 
respectively.  Captain  Haggard  is  much  too  sensible  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  minor  probabilities  of  life.  He  boldly  makes 
the  "  disintegration  "  of  one  of  his  heroines,  and  its  consequences, 
the  leading  topic  of  conversation  and  journalism  in  London.  He 
brings  his  whole  company  into  the  Divorce  Court  either  as 
principals  or  witnesses,  and  the  frantic  extravagance  of  their 
proceedings  there  transcends  all  the  other  extravagances  of 
the  lively  story.  But  in  one  thing  he  is  to  blame.  One 
"  Gnostic  "  murders  another  with  a  knife  in  open  court  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  both  having  been  witnesses  in 
the  cause  just  determined.  "Two  policemen" — British  police- 
men!— "now  came  up  [Captain  Haggard  writes  as  if  Probate 
Court  No.  2  were  as  big  as  Westminster  Hall]  and  asked  the 
judge,  who  had  been  looking  on  apparently  quite  unmanned, 
'  Shall  we  arrest  him,  sir?'"  They  called  him — a  British  judge 
— "Sir" !  And  he — a  British  judge  ! — said,  "  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  ; 
at  least,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't  quite  know  the  criminal  law  on 
these  points.  .  .  .  Can  you  tell  me  the  law,  Mr.  Crusham,  in  a 
case  like  this  ?  "  Nor  is  it  only  our  peerless  British  judicature 
at  whose  expense  Captain  Haggard  thus  overleaps  all  the  bounds 
of  lawful  satire ;  it  is  either  Sir  James  Hannen  or  Mr.  Justice 
Butt.  The  dates  are  conclusive.  And  to  imagine  either  of  these 
learned  persons  acting  thus  requires  far  more  faith  than  to 
swallow  "  disintegration  "  and  all  the  other  marvels  of  the  story. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pleasing  tale,  calculated  to  carry  the  reader, 
say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwards  or  twenty-five  miles 
southwards  from  London,  in  a  shorter  time  than  many  better 
books. 

When  one  reads  on  the  first  page  of  a  story  that  a  man's  resi- 
dence is  "  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,"  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
capital  H,  and  "  travelers "  on  the  fourth  page  may  pass  as  a 
printer's  error,  so  that  when  the  eighth  page  unmasks  the  full 
horrors  of  "  every  fiber  of  feminine  curiosity,"  eyes  that  "  tra- 
veled," and  "  standing  back  of  the  invalid's  chair,"  one  feels  in- 
dignant at  having  an  American  novel — published  in  London, 
too — sprung  upon  one  without  warning.  Such  is  the  first 
offence  of  Roslyn's  Trust.  The  second  is  that  the  heroineship 
is  divided  between  a  suffering  nincompoop  and  an  insufferable 
young  person  of  the  class  of  humanity  which  aspires  to  be  like 
Lucy  Snowe.  The  third  is  in  one  way  meritorious,  being  the 
extreme  intricacy  of  the  plot,  which  involves  the  kidnapping  of  a 
lunatic,  and  even  a  secret  chamber  and  other  venerable  devices, 
laudable,  indeed,  beyond  the  Atlantic — back  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
they  would  say  themselves — but  heaped  together  in  this  instance 
too  curnbrously  for  the  reader's  enjoyment.  The  phrase  "  back 
of,"  by  the  way,  is  oddly,  and  almost  unintelligibly,  used  in  one 
place  : — "  The  tears  which  had  hung  heavily  back  of  the  girl's 
dark  eyes  were  falling  now."  What  does  Miss  Lillie  mean  ? 
Where  on  earth  did  those  tears  hang  before  they  fell  ?  And  who 
saw  them  ?  And  how  did  they  get  round  ?  And  where  did  they 
fall  to  ?  The  governess-girl,  whose  name  was  Sylvia,  was  a 
nobly  intrepid  flirt,  and  made  love  so  brilliantly  to  a  rich  lawyer 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  that  she  ran  him  down 
without  a  check.  The  other  girl  was  a  Virginian,  and  the  author, 
in  her  endeavour  to  make  her  both  less  Amurrican  and  more  of  a 
lady  than  the  orthodox  or  Northern  Amurrican  girl,  has  made  her 
extremely  insipid.  The  villain  married  her,  but  left  her  at  the 
church  door,  repented — more  or  less — and  was  opportunely  run 
over  in  the  street. 

It  would  seem  that  Rubys  Choice  is  intended  for  schoolgirls. 
For  such  schoolgirls  as  like  that  sort  of  story  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
bad  story  of  the  sort.  Ruby  was  a  high-spirited  young  female 
educated  abroad,  and  beloved  by  a  very  young  and  rustic 
English  gentleman,  and  a  very  thinly  varnished  Italian  cad.  She 
chose  the  latter,  and  had  cause  to  regret  it,  and  he  became  a 
tragedian,  and  acted  Romeo,  and  the  theatre  caught  fire,  and  he 
was  burnt,  and  she  married  the  rustic.  The  rustic  was  a  barrister, 
by  the  way,  and  did  not  know  that  when  a  man  abandons  his 
wife  and  child,  and  after  some  years  demands  money  from  his 
wife  with  threats,  and  her  child  is  stolen,  and  discovered  in  the 
keeping  of  a  disreputable  person  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  account 
for  her  possession  of  it,  there  is  a  not  inappropriate  thing  called 
habeas  corpus  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Miss  Gellie  should  have 
consulted  Dr.  Barnardo,  and  then  have  reasoned  hfortiori — very 
much  fortiori.  At  the  time  when  we  perused  this  volume  we 
believed  the  illustrations  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  atro- 
cious that  the  strange  tribe  of  book  illustrators  had  ever  thrust 
upon  an  outraged  world.  We  have  now  abandoned  that  belief 
(with  regret)  for  a  reason  that  will  presently  appear. 

Innocencia  is  a  sentimental  story,  ending  sadly,  of  the  loves  of 
two  primitive,  but  passionate,  Brazilians.  Its  interest  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  is,  says  Mr.  Wells,  the  "first  published 
English  translation  of  any  work  of  light  literat  ure  by  a  Brazilian 
author."  He  further  asserts  that  the  story  in  the  original  Portu- 
guese conveys  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and  accurate  impres- 
sion of  life  in  the  remote  and  little- frequented  backwoods  of 
Brazil.  It  seems  probable  that  the  criticism  is  accurate,  for 
the  translation  has  enough  of  these  qualities  to  show  that  it 
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at  least  is  the  work  of  an  able  writer.  There  is  hardly  any  story, 
and  what  there  is  is  melancholy.  A  young-  Brazilian  apothecary 
and  a  travelling  German  entomologist  lull  in  with  a  prairie 
farmer,  and  lodge  some  time  in  his  house.  The  apothecary  falls 
vehemently  in  love  with  the  farmer's  beauteous  daughter,  who 
warmly  reciprocates.  The  farmer  suspects  the  entomologist  of 
this  offence;  but  the  latter  does  not  love,  and  rides  away.  There 
are  some  comic  scenes  and  some  sentimental  ones,  and  then 
comes  the  young  woman's  affianced  bridegroom,  and  the  romance 
ends  in  general  woe. 

One  seldom  meets  with  an  odder  or  less  satisfactory  sort  of 
book  than  The  Star  of  Gezcr,  the  King's  Daughter.  It  begins 
with  descriptions  of  Solomon,  his  court,  and  the  Temple,  in  that 
most  hateful  of  all  styles,  imitation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament.  By  degrees  the  author  tires  of  this,  and  falls 
upon  such  phrases  as  "  Solomon  loved  the  young,  and  delighted 
in  giving  them  pleasant  times."  Sometimes  a  recollection  of  the 
horrid  vagary  with  which  he  set  out  prompts  a  phrase  like  this: — 
"  Let  me  tell  the  Princess  Zibya  whom  thouart."  The  story  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the  books  of  Murray  and 
Baedeker,  and  the  books  of  Mr.  Mudie.  Solomon  is  alleged  to 
have  had  a  daughter  Zibya,  by  "the  queen"  Vulpres,  and  this 
Zibya  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  Barzillai,  and  flirted  with 
him  in  gardens  and  corridors  as  if  it  had  been  Belgrave  Square, 
and  to  huve  been  also  beloved  by  Bar-Shimei  (his  father  threw 
stones  at  David  !),  whose  jealousy  caused  trouble,  which  all  came 
right  in  the  end.  The  hotch-potch  is  even  more  offensive  than  the 
story  is  dull,  and  we  entertaiii  what  seems  a  not  unreasonable 
hope  of  never  meeting  its  like  again. 

Rose  Mervi/n  is  a  long,  thick  story  with  gilt-edged  leaves.  It 
appears  to  be  intended  for  girls.  It  is  also  not  altogether 
bad.  It  is  about  a  family  of  people  who  lived  in  Wales 
and  were  pestered  by  Rebecca  riots  in  the  'forties.  The  girl 
is  not  utterly  hateful,  though  she  did  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness. The  major  who  married  her  is  too  faultless  even  for 
a  girl's  book.  The  girl's  mother  had  the  most  absurd  family- 
secret.  It  was  that  her  father  was  a  lord:  and  why  she  took  so 
much  pains  to  conceal  it  is  a  thing  impossible  to  understand.  So 
far,  however,  the  book  is  not  remarkable.  It  is  remarkable  for 
Mr.  A.  Hitchcock's  illustrations.  They  are  worse  than  those  in 
Rubijs  Choke,  which  is  a  far  more  awful  condemnation  than  it 
sounds.  They  are,  moreover,  reproduced  by  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  faithful  process  known  to  art.  Whether  the  men 
are  more  appalling  than  the  women,  or  the  horses  more  ghastly 
than  either,  or  the  children  more  infamous  than  any,  is  a  matter 
for  individual  taste  to  decide.  But  that  so  many  illustrations  of 
such  enormous  demerit  have  never  before  been  gathered  together 
in  one  volume  is,  we  sincerely  trust,  a  fact — though  not  a  very 
comforting  one. 


APPRECIATIONS* 

THE  interest  of  Mr.  Pater's  new  volume  of  essays  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  compositions  which  it  contains  range  in 
point  of  date  over  an  unusually  long  period.  There  is  some 
matter  here  dating  as  far  back  as  1865,  and  some  which  is  of  the 
present  twelvemonth.  Although  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
fact  of  republication,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  so  careful 
as  Mr.  Pater,  necessarily  implies  the  other  fact  of  a  certain 
amount  of  editing  or  harmonizing,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
this  reunion  of  work,  composed  at  great  intervals,  should  not  show 
development  and  evolution — processes  nowhere  more  interesting 
in  literature  than  in  the  department  of  criticism. 

The  book  contains  ten  essays  and  a  postscript,  the  latter  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  contrast  of  "Classical"  and  "Romantic" — a 
subject  on  which  there  is  always  something  new  to  be  said 
by  a  fit  mouth.  The  ten  essays  deal  with  "  Style,"  "  Wrords- 
worth,"  "  Coleridge,"  "Lamb,"  "Browne,"  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  Shakspeare's  English  Kings," 
••  .Esthetic  Poetry,"  and  "  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti."  Of  these  the 
last  two,  which  are,  as  far  as  their  main  bulk,  among  the  oldest, 
are,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  least  well  received  by  those  too  nume- 
rous readers  who  are  not  ready  to  make  the  "  historical  allow- 
ance." The  very  name  "  aesthetic  " — surely  the  most  unlucky  and 
irrational,  except  its  parallel  "metaphysical,"  which  was  ever 
applied  to  a  school  of  poetry — is  equally  odious  to  those  who  enter- 
tain a  merely  conventional  contempt  for  a  fashion  which  is  out 
of  fashion,  and  to  those  who  cherish  the  gold  and  precious 
stones,  while  they  are  quite  content  to  part  with  the  hay 
and  stubble  of  the  structure  so  called.  The  essays,  too,  though 
they  contain  some  admirable  writing  and  much  good  criticism  (as, 
for  instance,  on  Rossetti's  abuse  of  the  refrain),  do  not  show  Mr. 
Pater  at  his  very  best  in  either  respect.  Especially,  we  think, 
it  might  be  contended — paradoxical  as  the  observation  may  seem 
in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  has  perhaps  obtained  more  admirers 
by  his  eulogy  of  Aucaxsin  et  Nicolette  than  by  anything  else — 
that  Mr.  Pater  has  never  been,  and  certainly  is  not  now,  in  full 
sympathy  with  medinevalism.  He  seems  to  have  imbibed — from 
Michelet,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  or  it  may  be  from  Hugo — 
the  curious  notion  of  gloom,  terror,  disease,  delirium,  as  being  of 
the  essence  of  Middle-Age  life  and  literature.  We  have  sometimes 
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meditated  an  historical  examination  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this,  as  we  hold,  quite  unhistorical  idea;  but  there  is  no  room  for 
such  an  examination  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  seems  to 
us  I  >  have  taken  too  strong  a  hold  on  Mr.  Pater  at  times,  and  to 
have  made  him  forget  that  the  gloomy  demon-ridden  Middle  Ages 
of  La  Sorci'ere  and  Le  Succube  and  Not  re-Dame  de  Paris  are  but 
"dretching  of  swevens"  by  students  and  romancers,  while  the 
Middle  Ages  of  the  real  documents,  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and 
the  Great  Naint  Graal,  of  the  anonymous  Pastourelles  and  the 
anonymous  Fabliaux,  are  as  merry  as  they  are  mystical,  as  full  of 
bright  colours  and  stories  and  the  joy  of  living  as  they  are  of 
Faith  and  Form  and  Fear. 

Still,  the  title  "Appreciations"  applies  excellently  to  these 
papers,  and  also  to  the  earlier  articles  or  chapters  ranging  from 
Wordsworth  to  "  Shakspeare's  Kings."  It  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  find  Mr.  Pater  so  intelligently  enthusiastic  over 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.  We  are  not  wholly  with  him  in  all 
his  Shakspeare  criticism ;  for  instance,  we  cannot  commend 
his  commendation  of  the  Germans  for  discovering  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  a  trilogy  of  "  Sonnet- Aubade-Epithalamium."  To  us,  we 
confess,  this  kind  of  analysis  appears  wedged  in  too  closely  be- 
tween  the  purely  fantastic  and  the  purely  unmeaning.  But, 
after  all,  Mr.  Pater  is  not  himself  responsible  for  it,  and  his  ap- 
pn  >val  of  it  may  be  bestowed  from  a  point  of  view  which  we  do  not 
wholly  seize.  But  one  who  speaks  as  he  does  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
has  proved  that  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  In  that 
charming  play  the  youth — the  first  sprightly  runnings — of  the 
Shakspearian  genius  appear  as  they  appear  nowhere  else.  There 
are  touches  even  of  his  tragedy  and  his  wisdom  there — his  comedy 
and  his  romance  are  there  in  their  very  springtide.  Accordingly, 
no  play  is  a  better  touchstone,  and,  if  a  man  cannot  like  it,  he 
may  be  sure  that,  though  he  may  think  he  likes  the  maturer  and 
graver  things,  he  does  not  like  them  for  what  is  pure  Shakspeare 
in  them.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  we  quite  grasp  Mr.  Pater's 
exact  drift  in  the  companion  piece  on  Measure  for  Measure.  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  him  justify  Isabel  (Shakspeare  always 
calls  her  by  the  shorter  and  prettier  form  when  he  can)  from  the 
quaint  perversity  which  has  sometimes  found  fault  with  her 
refusal  to  save  Claudio  as  sour  preciseness.  Surely  it  might  have 
been  seen  that,  on  the  ethics  of  Aphrodite  as  well  as  on  those  of 
Artemis  or  Pallas,  the  end  could  not  justify  the  means.  Quia 
multum  ainavit  may  so  justify,  no  doubt;  but  the  don  d'amoureu.v 
merci  can  never  be  given  as  a  mere  work  of  necessity  and 
mercy  in  the  other  sense.  This  refutation  of  a  perversity  by  a 
further  perversity  would  have  suited  Mr.  Pater's  subtlety  of 
handling  well  enough,  and  we  make  him  a  present  of  the  suggestion. 
His  Wordsworth  essay  is  valuable  precisely  because  it  endeavours 
to  give,  and  to  a  great  extent  succeeds  in  giving,  a  view  of  the 
kind  of  poetic  pleasure  which  Wordsworth  is  fitted  to  give — a 
view  to  which  the  regulation  Wordsworthian  seldom  cares  to  act 
as  cicerone,  and  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  not  often  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  even  for  himself.  In  the  handling  of  Coleridge  we 
find  even  truer  notes,  combined,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  with 
some  not  so  true.  Of  these  last,  we  think,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Coleridge  as  a  "  typical  ennuye,"  as  of  the  type  of 
Werther  and  Rene  and  Childe  Harold.  It  is  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  the  facts,  but  with  Mr.  Pater's  own  quite  true  estimate 
of  the  facts.  Coleridge  cried  for  the  absolute ;  your  mere  ennuye 
does  not  so  much  cry  for  as  declare  his  disappointment  because 
he  has  not  got,  or  has  not  enjoyed,  the  extremely  relative.  But 
this  essay  bears  two  dates  as  distant  as  1865  and  1880,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  Mr.  Pater  has  wholly  succeeded  in  getting 
the  two  tubes  of  his  glass,  constructed  at  such  different  times,  to 
bear  quite  accurately  and  together  on  the  object.  Yet  partly  for 
this  very  reason  the  essay  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  engaging  aperqus. 

The  most  ambitious,  we  should  suppose,  is  the  first — that  on 
Style.  Some  wise  one  has  said  that  an  essay  on  style  is  a  thing 
which  every  writer  thinks  he  can  do,  and  which  no  writer  thinks 
any  one  else  can  do  for  him.  This  would  be  to  take  too  harsh  a 
view  of  our  kind.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  few  subjects  on  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  will  content  craftsfellows.  We 
gather  from  Mr.  Pater's  treatment  that  he  has  aimed,  either  chiefly 
or  at  least  among  other  things,  at  three  objects — to  defend  a  some- 
what more  ornate  style  than  some  of  his  predecessors  have  seemed 
to  approve,  to  advocate  the  free  reception  of  new  phrases  and 
metaphors  from  the  arts  and  sciences  into  literature  proper,  and 
to  argue  against  too  severe  a  divorce  between  "form"  and 
"matter."  This  last  argument  is  a  valuable  one,  though  we  still 
think,  as  against  Mr.  Pater,  that  attention  to  form,  almost  inde- 
pendently of  matter,  is  a  good  thing,  and  one  to  be  inculcated. 
You  cannot  be  always  inditing  of  a  really  good  matter — the  things 
that  have  been  absolutely  and  imperatively  worth  saying  in  the 
world's  literature  would,  if  collected  together,  go  into  an  uncom- 
monly small  library.  But  you  can  always  be  careful  of  your  form. 
On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Pater  would  hardly  differ  with  us,  and 
his  precept  (which  he  may  fairly  claim  to  example  by  his  prac- 
tice), no  doubt,  has  the  advantage  of  checking  hasty  and  careless 
production.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Pater  and  some  other 
writers  have,  in  reality,  done  little  more  than  look  at  the  subject 
from  different  standpoints.  You  may  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
relations  of  style  to  the  writer  considered  as  an  autonomous 
artist  working  merely  to  please  his  taste  or  obey  his  genius.  And 
you  may  consider  those  relations  as  they  exist  in  the  other  con- 
ditions of  a  large  miscellaneous  production,  much  of  it  only  par- 
tially voluntary  and  much  more  of  the  kind  in  which  the  matter 
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is  rather  given  to  than  created,  or  even  selected,  by  the  writer. 
Perhaps  this  dift'eience  will  apply  also  to  Mr.  Pater's  plea  for 
"poetic"  prose.  He  looks  at  the  exquisite  and  unquestioned  ex- 
cellence of  such  prose  at  its  best  when  it  is  the  spontaneous  work 
of  the  artist ;  others  have  looked  at  its  intolerable  and  disgusting 
badness  when  it  is  at  its  worst  and  commonest.  To  choke  off  the 
sickening  nuisance  of  the  quotidian  flamboyant  and  flamboyante 
it  is  surely  permissible  to  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  (there  is 
not  much  risk,  after  all ;  for  genius  is  seldom,  if  ever,  discour- 
aged), at  immense  intervals  and  in  improbable  cases,  the  possible 
producer  of  a  new  Urn  Burial  or  a  new  Our  Ladies  of  Sorroiv. 
And  so,  once  more,  with  that  subject  of  introducing  freely  into 
literary  use  phrases  and  images  from  sciences  and  arts.  It  is 
good  as  an  esoteric  counsel ;  it  is  very  dangerous  as  an  advice  to 
the  vulgar.  Abusus  non  tollit  usum,  Mr.  Pater  may  retort,  and  it 
does  not ;  but  great  frequency  and  extreme  badness  in  the  abuse 
may  make  the  recommendation  of  the  use  a  perilous  one,  to  be 
restricted  to  fit  ears. 

Mr.  Pater,  however,  himself  no  doubt  aims  at  no  others,  and  to 
such  his  own  writing  is  always  agreeable,  and  always  instructive. 
If  he  at  any  time  seems  to  underlie  the  reproach  which  he  not 
unjustly  addresses  to  Coleridge,  of  taking  things  too  seriously, 
the  things  are  never  things  unworthy  to  be  so  taken.  And 
throughout  his  work,  both  in  form  and  matter,  there  exists  the 
quality  of  this  defect — if  defect  it  be.  No  man  of  letters  in  the 
present  day  yields  to  the  besetting  sin  of  the  present  day  in 
all  matters — the  sin  of  haste — so  little  as  Mr.  Pater.  Nor  is  it 
any  disparagement  of  his  merit  that  he  exemplifies  the  Retired 
Leisure  of  our  older  University  system.  How  many  persons  who 
might  set  the  same  example  do  those  Universities  still  maintain, 
and  how  many  do  set  it  ?  How  many  are  there  who  in  other  ways 
might  cultivate  the  Muses  with  due  ceremony,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  huddle  out  their  literary  work  as  unceremoniously  as  any 
hack-writer  ?  Now  Mr.  Pater  has  never  condescended  to  this 
rage  for  book-making,  and  thanks  we  must  him  con  therefor. 
He  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  have  written  what  was  not  worth 
reading  ;  but  his  actual  methods  have  made  the  worth  sure. 


EARLY  BRITAIN.* 

THAT  there  is  room  for  a  short  history  of  this  country  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest  will,  we  think, 
be  generally  allowed  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  such 
matters.  Excellent  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  Professor  Freeman's 
Old  English  History  does  not  quite  give  us  what  is  wanted ;  for 
though  it  certainly  contains  a  brief  and  not  particularly  satisfac- 
tory summary  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  it  virtually  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  as  though  the  earlier 
dwellers  in  our  island  were  nothing  to  us,  while  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  style  and  treatment,  on  which  we  need  not  enter  here,  may 
also,  perhaps,  be  held  to  detract  from  its  merit  as  a  book  for 
general  reading  ;  indeed  it  was,  it  should  be  said,  originally  in- 
tended for  children.  Besides,  since  its  publication  a  good  deal  of 
labour  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  field,  both  by  the  late 
J.  R.  Green  and  by  other  students  who  have  more  or  less  built 
upon  the  foundation  laid  in  his  two  latest  and  best  books.  A 
new  book,  therefore,  on  the  history  of  Britain  and  the  early  history 
of  England  of  moderate  size,  and  written  in  a  fairly  interesting 
manner,  would  deserve  to  be  greeted  warmly,  provided  it  was  either 
the  fruit  of  independent  research,  or  was  at  least  written  by  an 
author  of  sufficient  learning  to  be  able  to  present  in  a  popular 
form  the  present  state  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  his  subject. 
In  his  preface  to  the  book  before  us  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  while 
telling  us  that  he  has  "  consulted  with  great  advantage  several 
of  the  volumes  included  in  the  Rolls  series,"  makes  no  pretence 
to  anything  which  can  be  called  research  ;  indeed,  he  owns,  truly 
enough,  that  he  owes  far  more  to  the  works  of  Professor  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Green  than  his  references  indicate,  and  that  he  is  also 
indebted  to  other  writers,  such  as  Lappenberg,  whose  name  he 
should  have  learnt  to  spell,  and  certain  contributors  to  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  We  therefore  opened  his 
volume  expecting  to  find  the  work  of  experts  used  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  for  he  can  tell  a  story  well  when  he  has  it  in  him  to 
tell,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  tales  which  he  has  written  for 
young  people.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however — possibly 
because  he  found  his  subject  somewhat  strange  to  him — this 
"  Story "'  of  his  lacks  interest.  The  space  allotted  to  it  is  so  small 
that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  make  it  interesting,  ex- 
cept by  adopting  a  broad  system  of  treatment,  by  skilful  arrange- 
ment, and  by  exercising  great  care  as  regards  proportion.  All 
this,  however,  needs  considerable  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be 
dealt  with. 

With  the  texts  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  authors  who  describe 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  Mr.  Church  is,  of  course,  well 
acquainted ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  advantage 
of  the  light  which  modern  scholars  have  thrown  upon  what  they 
say.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  him  accepting  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  the  Cassiterides  signified  the  Scilly  Isles, 
or,  as  he  vaguely  puts  it,  the  "  region  "  of  Cornwall.  Diodorus 
is  plain  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  tin  found  in  the  Cassi- 
terides, "  off  the  coast  of  Iberia,"  and  that  produced  in  Britain  ; 
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and  the  error  repeated  here  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  by 
(among  others)  Mr.  Elton,  in  his  Origins  of  English  History — we 
find  nothing  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Church  has  con- 
sulted this  fascinating  and  scholarly  book — that  it  should  have 
died  out  by  this  time.  A  note  throwing  doubt  on  the  theory  that 
Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes  seems  to  imply  that 
the  author  is  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Guest's  interesting  paper, 
first  published  in  the  Archaeological  Institute's  Journal,  vol.  xxiii., 
and  the  impression  is  strengthened  by  his  suggestion  that  the 
river  crossed  by  Aulus  Plautius,  after  receiving  the  submission 
of  the  "  Boduni "  (Dobunni),  was  probably  the  Medway.  If  he 
had  studied  Professor  Rhys's  learned  little  book,  Celtic  Britain, 
where  a  certain  article  by  Dr.  Hiibner  is  quoted,  he  would  have 
seen  that  his  difficulty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  "  Boduni "  is 
capable  of  a  rational  solution.  His  treatment  of  one  or  two  well- 
known  British  names  is  open  to  objection.  Caractacus,  though 
the  middle  "c"  is  certainly  superfluous,  is  a  form  which  must 
be  very  near  the  name  borne  by  the  King,  and  is,  besides, 
consecrated  by  universal  usage,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  trans- 
lating it  into  Caradoc.  Worse  still  is  his  change  of  Cassive- 
launus,  a  name  with  an  instructive  meaning,  into  the  foolish 
form  Caswallon.  When  he  comes  to  the  question,  "  What  did 
the  Romans  leave  in  Britain  ?  "  he  makes  no  mention  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  story  of  St.  Alban — 
perhaps  because  the  name  was  unfortunately  omitted  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography — though  the  martyrdom  rests 
on  very  fair  historical  authority,  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  or 
of  the  visits  of  St.  Germanus.  Indeed,  until  some  references  to 
British  Christians  necessarily  occur  in  the  account  of  the  mission 
of  St.  Augustine — of  whose  consecration,  by  the  way,  we  find  no 
notice — the  uninstructed  reader  might  believe  that  no  such  per- 
sons ever  existed.  A  like  neglect  meets  us  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  history,  and  we  have  positively  searched  in  vain 
for  any  mention  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  or  any  fact  bearing  on 
the  triumph  of  Rome  over  Iona.  Of  Wilfrid  we  are  only  told 
that  he  was  a  Northern  bishop,  who  converted  the  South  Saxons 
during  his  banishment ;  we  are  not  told  why  he  was  banished,  or 
anything  about  his  appeals  to  Rome.  Even  the  name  of  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  size  of  the  book,  too  much  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  far  too  much  to  the  dreary 
details  of  Danish  ravages.  The  leading  events  of  the  conquest 
of  Britain  and  the  settlement  of  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons 
are,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  taken,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  us, 
from  Green's  Conquest  of  England;  but  the  narrow  space  into 
which  they  are  crowded  renders  the  narrative  somewhat  dreary. 
Mr.  Church  would  have  done  wisely  if  he  had  followed  Green 
in  keeping  clear  of  Arthur ;  we  cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
he  believes  that  Arthur  fought  at  Mount  Badon,  and  we  are 
sure  that  Green  did  not  teach  him  to  place  the  site  of  the 
battle  "  near  Bath."  In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  English 
People  "  we  have  an  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  English,  and  of  the  ranks  and  classes 
into  which  they  were  divided,  in  about  five  pages.  The  result 
can  scarcely,  even  allowing  for  exigencies  of  space,  be  held  to 
be  an  adequate  representation  of  what  is  now  common  know- 
ledge as  to  these  matters.  The  statement  that  the  "  eorl  was 
the  chief  man  of  the  village,"  and  the  weak  paragraph  which 
follows  it,  seems  to  imply  that  the  title  was  to  some  extent 
official ;  but  both  here  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  want  of  pre- 
cision which  makes  it  hard  to  say  what  the  author  really 
means,  and,  at  the  same  time,  betrays  a  hasty  reading  up  of  a 
new  subject.  Mr.  Church's  knowledge  of  Tacitus  should  have 
saved  him  from  the  suggestion  that  the  distinction  between 
the  eorls  and  the  ceorls  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  eorls  came  from  the  earlier  and  the  ceorls  from  the 
later  settlers.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  invaders  brought  over  with  them  the  threefold  division 
of  ranks,  not  reckoning  slaves,  which  existed  among  them  in 
their  old  homes.  A  strange  confusion  is  made  between  the 
origin  of  thegnhood  as  an  institution,  and  the  means  by  which 
a  thegn  attained  his  rank  and  the  characteristics  of  his  posi- 
tion. We  are  told  that  the  thegns  were  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  the  king,  were  "raised  to  the  rank  they  bore"  for 
services  to  him,  and  formed  a  "  non-hereditary  nobility."  The 
king  must  have  had  a  long  tail  if  it  included,  say  in  the  tenth 
century,  all  who  had  attained  thegnhood,  nor  does  it  appear 
clear  how  he  could  have  been  served  by  all  men  who  grew 
rich  enough  to  have  their  five  hides  of  land,  or  to  fare  thrice 
over  sea  at  their  own  charges,  and  so  became  of  "  thegn-right 
j  worthy,"  nor  does  the  non-hereditary  principle  seem  exactly 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  third  generation  of  holders  of 
five  hides  became  "gesithcund"  or  thegn-born  ;  for  the  two  terms 
seem  to  have  come  to  mean  much  the  same  thing,  if  they  were 
not  always  exactly  equivalent.  Another  remarkable  statement 
in  these  five  pages  concerns  the  witenagemot,  which  we  are  told 
became  as  time  went  on  "  more  and  more  representative."  It  was 
never,  of  course,  either  more  or  less  representative,  being  at  all 
times  a  primary  assembly.  We  imagine,  however,  that  Mr. 
Church  knows  this,  and  really  meant  that  when  a  body  of 
retainers  or  other  freemen  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  witan,  they  are  in  some  cases  at  least  described  in  some  such 
phrase  as  tota  populi  generalitas.  But  our  business  here  is  with 
what  he  says,  and  not  with  what  he  may  or  may  not  have  meant 
to  say. 

As  far  as  his  narrative  is  concerned  he  is  generally  correct,  for 
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he  keeps  pretty  close  to  his  modern  guides,  importing  now  and 
then  scraps  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  or  William  of 
Malmesburv.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  guides,  whose  opinions  he  is 
apt  to  echo,  apparently  without  any  independent  thought,  he  has 
managed  to  fall  into  some  blunders  about  matters  of  fact.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  that  Archbishop  Odo,  "after  pronouncing 
the  marriage  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  to  be  void,  came  over  to  the 
new  King.*'  If  he  had  consulted  Kemble's  Code.v  Diplomat icus, 
or  even  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  which  he  seems  to 
have  used  for  some  part  of  this  period,  he  would  have  learnt  other- 
wise. The  matter  is  not  a  mere  trifling  detail,  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  Edwy's  position.  A  more  delightful  blunder  appears 
in  his  solemn  comment  on  Tostig'smisgoverninent  of  Northumbria. 
"  It  was,"  he  says,  "  a  dangerous  experiment  to  put  a  pure-bred 
Englishman  from  the  South  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  half- 
Danish  earldom."  This  is,  we  are  sure,  a  perfectly  original 
remark,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  deprive  Mr.  Church  of 
the  full  glory  to  be  derived  from  it ;  indeed,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  connect  it  with  his  name.  At  the  same  time  we  venture, 
just  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
worked,  to  put  forward  our  idea  of  the  genesis  of  this  memorable 
comment.  References  to  the  Norman  Conquest  made  during  the 
course  of  putting  his  compilation  together  must  have  supplied 
him  with  frequent  descriptions  of  Harold  as  the  "last  of  our 
native  Kings."  and  the  like,  and  so  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
he,  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter,  should  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Harold  and  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  a  Danish  lady, 
the  nephews  of  a  Danish  jarl,  the  grandsons  of  Thurgils  Sprakaleg, 
were  pure-bred  Englishmen.  Nevertheless  this  theory  of  ours, 
which  we  protest  has  not  been  made  in  any  envious  spirit,  must 
not,  as  we  have  said,  be  used  to  rob  Mr.  Church  of  the  gratifica- 
tion which  he  must  feel,  and  the  renown  which  he  deserves  to 
attain,  as  the  sole  and  undoubted  discoverer  of  this  new  fact 
relating  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Godwin,  and  the  troubles  of 
1065.  Besides  distinct  errors,  we  have  found  a  larger  crop  of  mis- 
prints in  his  book  than  we  ever  remember  in  one  of  anything  like 
the  same  size.  We  noted  a  dozen  and  then  gave  up  Most  of 
them  are  in  names,  Edwy  being  printed  for  Edwin,  and  so  on, 
and  argue  some  want  of  familiarity  on  the  author's  part  with  his 
subject.  In  giving  the  verse  which  Canute  is  said  to  have  made 
about  the  monks  of  Ely,  Mr.  Church  says  that  "  the  letters  pecu- 
liar to  Old  English  have  been  changed  to  their  modern  equiva- 
lents." Five  obvious  misprints  occur  in  the  four  lines,  and  Do 
can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  pass  as  equivalent  to  Da.  As  we 
always  avoid,  if  possible,  saying  strong  things  in  dispraise  of  any 
one's  work,  we  shall  sum  up  our  review  of  Early  Britain  by 
Mmply  expressing  our  conviction  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  book  which  we  believe  is  wanted  on  its  subject. 


A  LOG-BOOK  AND  BOOK  OF  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

MR.  BOWLES  dedicates  his  Log-book  to  "Captain  Weenie," 
a  little  girl  of  his  own,  who  was  no  doubt  charming,  and 
whose  funny  sayings  and  doings  on  board  the  yacht  must  have 
diverted  the  crew  almost  as  much  as  they  delighted  her  father 
and  family.  But  baby  stories,  however  laughable  in  themselves, 
lire  apt  to  weary  readers  who  only  know  the  infant  phenomenon 
in  print.  The  public  at  large  will  not  smile  much  when  Weenie 
drops  her  "  golly-golly  into  the  lawter,"  or  when  she  punishes  her 
dog  for  the  purely  imaginary  offence  of  saying  such  ugly  words  as 
"  pig"  and  "  beast."  There  are  certain  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  United  States  which  purvey  afoison  of  stories  of  this  kind. 
The  Americans  are  a  newer  people  than  we  are.  Perhaps  they 
are  less  sophisticated,  and  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bowles  contributed  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  log-book  to  the 
Vanity  Fair  newspaper.  His  style  is  smart  and  lively,  and  his 
observations  on  the  persons  he  met  and  the  sights  he  saw  are 
often  shrewd  and  sensible.  Alison  on  Taste  is  perhaps,  nowa- 
days, an  almost  forgotten  book.  But  there  is  more  than  one 
traveller  who  would  do  well  to  study  its  nearly  obsolete  pages 
before  he  decides  what  to  retain  in  his  published  journals,  and 
what  to  expunge  from  them.  Among  other  things  the  observa- 
tions on  poor  Smiler's  burial  in  the  Holy  Land  would  have  been 
better  omitted. 

Mr.  Bowles  inspected  many  yachts,  as,  we  fear,  most  seagoing 
travellers  have  to  do,  before  he  found  one  suited  to  his  mind.  And 
even  then  he  does  not  claim  for  his  purchase  the  absolute  per- 
fection which  most  sailors  find  in  their  own  particular  "hooker." 
"  I  could  have  improved  her,"  he  says.  "  I  never  saw  the  man  or 
woman  I  could  not  have  done  that  to."  And  so  he  and  his  family 
went  on  board,  and  a  right  merry  party  they  seem  to  have  been. 
Cowes  was  "deserted  and  melancholy"  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1888.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Bowles  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  nowadays  calling  itself  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  and  he  gives  good  reasons  for  his  mirth.  At 
Dieppe  he  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  French  pilot- 
age system  is  as  absurd  as  our  own.  He  could  not  see  the 
logic  of  the  reylement  (though  we  all  know  the  French  to  be  a 
severely  logical  people)  which  requires  you  to  take  a  pilot  on 

*  The  Log  nf  the  "Nereid."  By  Thomas  Gibs  >n  Bowles,  R.X.K, 
Author  of  "Maritime  Warfare"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Lockliart-B  >gle. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

What  I  Hemember.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Vol.  III.  Loudon  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 


board  when  you  do  not  require  one,  and  which  declines  to  send 
you  one  when  you  most  need  his  services.  By  an  easy  transition 
his  reflections  on  this  subject  lead  him  into  a  dissertation  on 
toleration.  And  he  hits  the  blot  when  he  says  that  the  modern 
indifferentism  which  shelters  itself  under  the  higher  sounding  name 
is  really  "  a  confession  of  ignorance  or  miscreance."  He  says  that 
the  attitude  of  these  so-called  tolerationists  is  this  : — "  We  really 
none  of  us  know  anything,  and  we  none  of  us  really  believe  any- 
thing; hence  what  you  pretend  to  know  and  believe  is  just 
as  good  as  what  we  pretend  to  know  and  believe.  Wherefore,  we 
will  tolerate  you.  Let  us  all  go  to  the  Devil  our  own  way."  Off 
Algiers  one  day  Mr.  Bowles  asked  his  cook  if  they  had  any 
preserved  fish  on  board.  "  Well,  sir,  there's  some  tins  in  the 
locker  marked  '  Fins.'  I  don't  know  what  they  are."  These 
turned  out  to  be  haricots  verts  fins.  Mr.  Bowles  is  an  enthusiast 
for  the  Turkish  bath.  And  we  think  that  he  is  right  to  be  so  ; 
but  when  he  says  that  we  have  two  lessons  to  learn  from  the 
East — "  dignity  and  cleanliness  " — we  recall  stories  which  we 
used  to  read  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  great  Algerian  chief 
Abd-el-Kader  (cited  by  many  folks  as  a  model  of  Mahometan  fine 
gentlehood)  was  engaged  when  he  sat  up,  or  rather  down,  instate 
to  receive  English  visitors. 

It  is  hurtful  to  our  national  pride  to  be  told  by  so  competent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Bowles  what  we  have  heard  lately  from  many 
sources,  that  most  merchant  shippers  have  given  up  the  "  turbu- 
lent, drunken,  untrustworthy  English  merchant  sailor,"  and  man 
their  ships  with  Maltese,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Italians,  or  Scandina- 
vians. "  The  British  merchant  sailor  has  rendered  it  impossible 
to  employ  him."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  kind  of  man  at 
all  who  is  better  or  better  behaved  in  these  days  than  the  British 
sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  high-born  Arab  gentleman's  con- 
tempt for  the  fellaheen  of  Egypt, -to  whom  he  denied  the  right  to 
call  themselves  Arabians,  and  who,  he  said,  were  "  mere  sons  of 
Crusaders." 

Mr.  Bowles  thinks  fit  to  ridicule  the  pretension  of  the  Jews 
to  consider  Jerusalem  their  own  peculiar  city.  They  only  pos- 
sessed it,  he  says,  for  five  hundred  years,  just  as  the  English  once 
held  possession  of  France.  He  maintains  that  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Englishmen  in  France  were  only  foreign  invaders, 
conquerors,  and  settlers.  Both  were  after  a  considerable  period 
expelled,  and  neither  have  any  claim,  legal  or  moral,  to  the 
country  they  once  held,  but  subsequently  failed  to  keep.  This 
view  of  the  question  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  throughout  Christendom.  The  English  had  no 
Divine  command  to  occupy  Guienne  or  to  inhabit  Picardy. 

Our  yachtsman  thinks  that,  in  return  for  the  400,000/.  which 
Pn  itestant  missionaries  have  expended  in  proselytization  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  cannot  show  five  grown  up, 
bnna-Jide,  honest  converts.  Slavery  even  in  Egypt  must  have 
some  attractions  for  the  people.  Mr.  Bowles  knew  of  an  Egyp- 
tian slave  who  had  emancipated  himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
British  man-of-war.  As  Curran  says,  he  might  there  "have 
stood  free  and  erect  as  a  man."  But  he  leaped  overboard,  and 
swam  back  to  his  master.  He  preferred  his  serfdom  at  home  to 
liberty  on  board  an  English  man-of-war. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Bowles's  book  is 
one  which  we  are  glad  to  be  taught.  It  is  that  yachting  is  not  a 
pastime  reserved  for  the  wealthy.  Treat  your  ship  as  your  home, 
and  your  house  on  shore  as  a  luxury  which  you  may  well  do 
without,  and  you  will  find  that  "  you  can  live  with  every  com- 
fort, travel  with  every  luxury  attainable  out  of  England,"  with  a 
family  of  three  adults  and  four  children,  for  180/.  a  month.  On 
board  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  it  would  cost  you  at  least  246/.  per 
mensem. 

Cicero  tells  us  that  "  senilis  stultitia  qiue  deliratio  appellari 
sol  el ,  senum  levium  est,  non  omnium."  Certainly  it  is  not  an 
attribute  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope.    His  old  age 

Is  serene  and  bright 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

True  that  he  is  garrulous.  But  what  is  pleasanter  than  the 
garrulity  of  a  happy  octogenarian  who  can  still  see  that  the  earth 
is  green,  and  that  the  sky  is  blue,  and  who  can  say  of  so  many 
a  great  one  who  has  gone  from  us,  Vidi  tantum?  He  has  not 
only  lived  long,  but  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  can  tell  us 
from  his  own  knowledge  what  Emerson  was  like,  Charles  Lever 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Liszt,  and  the 
Princess  Alice.  When  he  speaks  to  us  of  his  own  personal 
doings  and  feelings,  his  audience  likes  to  listen  because  he  never 
listens,  as  the  French  say,  to  himself.  He  never  studies  how  to 
shape  his  sentences.  He  never  poses  as  a  hero.  There  is  a  noble 
simplicity  in  his  mode  of  telling  us  of  his  happiness  in  his  first 
marriage,  of  the  loneliness  which  possessed  him  when  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  how  happy  he  became  once  more  when  he  married 
his  present  wife.  We  like  to  hear  him  talk  of  those  two  accom- 
plished women.  Many  of  our  readers  will  feel  something  more 
than  commiseration,  a  very  living  sympathy  sprung  from  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  the  brilliant  subject  of  his 
sorrow,  when  he  lost  his  only  child  who  had  just  become  a 
mother.  He  bears  his  sorrows  with  the  cheerfulness  which 
Emerson  tells  us  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  greatness. 
He  feels  the  blow  and  bows  to  it,  but  it  never  fells  him.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  had  plenty  of  troubles.  And,  no  doubt,  he 
has.  Few  men  live  to  nearly  eighty  without  them.  But,  like 
the  French  philosopher,  "  il  couvre  de  la  main  gauche  les 
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plaies  de  son  coeur,  et  lutte  avec  la  droite  contre  les  diffi- 
cultes  de  la  vie."  Montaigne  is  hardly  less  methodical  than  Mr. 
Trollope.  He  begins  to  talk  on  one  subject,  and  his  full  mind 
breaks  off  to  talk  of  something  else  which  happened  perhaps  fifty 
years  before,  or  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  his 
first  anecdote.  We  must  follow  suit.  It  is  not  for  us  to  arrange 
the  stories  according  to  the  unities.  We  take  things  as  they 
come.  Now  we  mourn  with  him  over  the  decay  of  coffee-making 
in  Paris,  where  at  most  cafes  and  hotels  the  decoction  is  as  bad 
as  the  "  disappointed  Briton  can  have  left  at  home."  We  smile 
with  him,  for  we  are  sure  that  he  did  not  frown,  when  a  French 
stationmaster  assured  him  that  the  train  was  late,  "a  cause 
de  marche  lente."  We  wince  with  him  when  the  guide  at 
Waterloo  told  him  that  his  (Mr.  Trollope's)  mother,  whom  he 
remembered  thirty-three  years  before,  was  "  une  femme  bien 
einbetante."  We  share  the  disappointment  which,  as  a  reader  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  he  must  have  felt  at  finding  the  nuns  of  the 
Beguinage  at  Ghent  ill-favoured  and  stupid-looking.  We  open 
our  eyes  in  unison  with  him  when  the  gentleman  at  Soest 
showed  him  the  veritable  church  spire  to  which  Baron 
Munchausen  had  fastened  his  horse's  bridle  in  a  snowstorm.  We 
fancy  that  we  are  less  credulous  than  he  is  of  the  clairvoyance  of 
Mile.  Julie,  who  knew  all  about  Mrs.  Harris's  teeth  better  than 
the  lady  herself.  N.B.  Mrs.  Harris  is  not  a  myth  this  time,  she 
is  the  wife  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  We  envy  his  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  house  and  land-owner  in  Savona  in  ex- 
change for  a  pair  of  old  trousers.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  that 
Italy  has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world."  Mr.  Trollope  knows  the 
Italians,  he  says,  even  better  than  the  ex-Premier  knows 
them.  He  thinks,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  think,  that  France  is  very 
decidedly  their  enemy.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  Mr.  Trollope's 
ghost  stories,  and  we  can  only  allude  to  one  of  his  anecdotes  of 
dogs.  A  great  friendship  existed  between  two  large  dogs,  one  of 
whom  was  French  and  the  other  English.  One  day,  however, 
when  they  were  attacked  by,  and  were  having  a  free  fight  with,  a 
quantity  of  other  dogs,  the  Frenchman  slunk  away,  leaving  the 
plucky  Briton  to  finish  the  battle  alone.  Eric  (such  was  our 
country  dog's  name)  could  never  be  induced  to  acknowledge  his 
French  friend  again.  To  paraphrase  the  remark  of  Sydney  Smith, 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  French  dog's  version.  The  story  of 
Mrs.  Edwards  offending  the  author  in  his  early  youth,  by  giving 
him  nothing  for  dinner  but  a  rice-pudding,  is  most  amusingly  told, 
and  has  an  excellent  sequel.  Mr.  Trollope  shares  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman,  formerly  well  known  in  London  society,  that  cream 
is  the  best  and  only  beverage  to  be  drunk  as  an  accompaniment 
to  a  cigar.  He  was  struck  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  by  seeing  a 
peasant  woman  who  worked  in  the  field  with  a  dung-cart  who 
entertained  professors  at  her  cottage,  and  subscribed  to  a  circu- 
lating library  at  the  nearest  town.  Has  Mr.  Trollope  never  heard 
of  the  hedge-scholars  in  Ireland?  Only  this  summer  we  saw  a 
clergyman  in  Kent  who  told  us  that  one  of  his  hoppers,  a  most 
ragged  specimen  of  an  Irish  peasant,  conversed  with  him  in 
Ciceronian  Latin.  Of  Clarens  it  may  be,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
"  the  birthplace  of  sweet  love  " :  but,  according  to  our  remem- 
brancer, it  is  still  more  decidedly  the  birthplace  of  sour  wine. 
We  wish  that  we  had  time  to  tell  our  readers  the  true  story  of 
"Old  Booty"  being  flung  into  the  burning  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  It  is  our  author's  opinion  that  mountain-climbing 
should  be  limited  to  the  region  of  wood.  "Climb,"  he  says,  "as 
high  as  the  firs  climb,  and  no  higher."  There  are  two  delightful 
stories  of  children  whicli  we  must  also  leave  our  readers  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  One  of  them  is  about  a  boy  who  was  radiant 
with  delight  because  his  father  could  not  scold  or  thrash  him  any 
more  because  he  was  "  railed  in."  The  other  is  of  an  urchin  of 
eight  years  old  whose  mother  found  out  the  secret  of  his  life. 
What  that  secret  was  we  shall  not  reveal.  The  French  version 
of  the  English  joke  that  the  question  whether  life  is  worth  living 
depends  on  the  liver  strikes  us  as  being  particularly  neat.  Across 
the  Channel  they  say  that  it  is  all  a  "  question  de  foi  ( foie)."  We 
are  given  a  capital  specimen  of  American  cuteness  in  the  anec- 
dote of  the  journalist  who  persuaded  the  Pope  to  let  him 
wire  his  allocution  to  New  York  before  it  had  been  made 
public  in  Europe,  and  to  get  one  of  the  Cardinals  to  translate 
it  into  English  for  him.  On  the  question  of  the  Roman 
malarious  fever  Mr.  Trollope  gives  some  curious  information. 
It  was  unknown  in  the  Ghetto,  which  was  thickly  inhabited 
by  a  dirty  and  very  squalid  population  ;  while  it  rages  on 
the  Campagna,  most  parts  of  which  are  very  dry,  and  the 
whole  district  very  sparsely  peopled.  The  Trappists  at  Tre  Fon- 
tane  largely  improved  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  place  by 
thick  plantations  of  eucalyptus.  The  monks,  indeed,  made  a 
liqueur  from  the  eucalyptus  leaves,  which  they  professed  to  con- 
sider a  sovereign  remedy  against  malarious  fever.  We  regret  to 
say  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Trollope  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
act  the  part  of  a  footpad,  committing  robbery  as  well  as  assault ; 
but  as  he  assures  us  that  he  has  "  abstained  from  highway  robbery 
from  that  time  to  this,"  and  as  the  crime  was  committed  many 
years  ago,  we  are  content  to  apply  to  it  the  statute  of  limitations, 
if  such  a  statute  exists  in  reference  to  such  offences.  The  con- 
version into  marble  of  the  human  body  by  Signor  Marini  must 
be  a  very  curious  and  perhaps  interesting  process,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  we  should  greatly  care  to  see  it.  At  Leukerbad, 
where  the  patients  are  amphibious  and  spend  half  of  their  lives 
in  the  water,  our  author  was  amused  by  one  of  the  rules  whicli 
was  added  by  a  wag  to  the  printed  regulations.  "  II  est  stricte- 
ment  defendu  d'agacer  les  baignours  avec  des  Cannes  et  para- 


pluies  et  de  jeter  nourriture  dans  les  bains."  In  spite  of  chrono- 
logical evidence  on  the  other  side,  we  are  so  utterly  convinced 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  perennial  youth,  that  we  confidently  expect  to 
greet  him  once  more  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour.  We  shall 
do  so  as  heartily  as  we  now  (for  a  time)  wish  him  farewell. 


EGYPT  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT.* 

THERE  is  every  justification  for  the  appearance  of  this  little 
book,  whicli  will  supply  a  distinct  need,  and  should  take  a 
high  place  as  a  worthy  model  for  makers  of  handbooks  to  health 
and  pleasure  resorts.  For  invalids  of  many  types  the  climate  of 
Egypt  has  long  been  recognized  as  remarkably  helpful,  and  the 
wealthy  have  been  frequently  advised  by  their  doctors  to  winter 
in  Cairo.  But  till  recent  years  Egypt  has  had  many  drawbacks 
for  invalids,  both  on  account  of  the  expense  of  living  there  and  of 
the  too  foreign  surroundings.  Since  the  English  immigration 
thither  from  1882  onwards,  objections  on  these  scores  have  had 
far  less  weight.  It  is  now  possible  for  people,  even  of  moderate 
means,  to  enjoy  the  light  and  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
Egyptian  winter  in  the  midst  of  good  society  and  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  The  avowed  object  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  inform 
English  and  American  doctors  what  kind  of  patients  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.  This  object  is  attained  by  means 
of  clear  statements,  without  any  tendency  to  that  special  plead- 
ing which  usually  mars  books  of  this  nature  by  medical  authors, 
and  the  work  contains  besides  much  information  which  will  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  all  who  may  visit  Egypt  apart  from  the 
purpose  of  health-seeking. 

All  who  know  modern  Cairo  and  its  surroundings  well  will 
recognize  the  correctness  of  the  claims  Mr.  Sandwith  makes  for 
its  climatic  and  social  advantages.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  place 
where  invalids  who  can  enjoy  an  English  summer,  with  its 
pleasures,  may  find  a  continuation  of  such  enjoyment  during  the 
winter  months  till  summer  nearly  comes  again,  and  they  will 
gain,  in  addition,  as  the  author  says,  "  that  interest  and  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  inspired  in  a  country  where  the  remains  may  be 
studied  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabs,  and  Turks."  It  is  far  too  much  the  custom  of  physicians 
to  think  only  of  the  climatic  qualities  of  the  resort  they  recom- 
mend, ignoring  entirely  the  social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the 
patients  they  expatriate  for  months.  The  mistake  becomes  one 
of  great  magnitude  with  the  very  class  of  patients  who  would  be 
most  benefited  by  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt — namely,  those 
who  are  not  the  subjects  of  advanced  or  disabling  disease.  Send 
such  people  to  any  of  the  numerous  health  resorts  where  the 
society  is  dull  and  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  the  intellect  or 
imagination,  and  the  result  too  often  is  that  the  unoccupied  mind 
is  driven  in  upon  itself,  and  the  body  refuses  to  react  to  whatever 
climatic  charm  there  may  be.  Cairo,  with  all  its  old  associations, 
and  its  refined  English  society  at  the  present  time,  is  almost 
an  ideal  place  for  many  patients  whose  physical  needs  are 
best  served  by  the  influence  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  light,  and 
warmth  without  wet.  The  days  can  always  be  spent  out  of 
doors,  and  no  night  air  colder  than  550  Fahr.  will  be  breathed, 
even  without  any  artificial  heat,  provided  the  windows  be  closed 
at  sunset.  One  other  point  may  be  noticed  on  behalf  of  Cairo 
as  a  health  resort,  which  strikes  every  visitor,  and  is  of  the 
highest  moment — the  absence  of  dying  consumptives.  These  find 
Egypt  too  far  from  home,  and  in  the  more  enlightened  medical 
practice  of  the  day  are  now  rarely  sent  so  far.  In  Cairo  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is  a  short  calendar  giving 
the  weather  characteristics  of  the  several  months  in  Cairn, 
with  the  arrivals  of  the  migratory  birds,  and  the  order  of  appear- 
ance of  ripe  fruits  and  flowers.  Information  as  to  the  facilities  of 
travel  to  the  various  places  of  most  frequent  resort  is  given  in  a 
very  readable  form.  Those  who  have  not  been  to  Egypt  in 
recent  years  will  notice  with  gratification  that  there  is  now  a 
first-class  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  enabling  people  to 
enjoy  the  pure  air  and  quiet  of  the  desert  in  comfort  and  good 
surroundings. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  book  forces  us  to  credit  Mr.  Sandwith 
with  accuracy  as  a  guide,  exceptional  modesty  as  a  medical 
author,  and  success  as  a  literary  workman. 


CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND  PORCELAIN.f 

THE  study  of  Chinese  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  unscientific 
stage  when  the  learner  was  content  to  place  himself  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  his  native  "Siensheng,"  to  the  surer  ground  of  gram- 
matical analysis,  by  means  of  whicli  t  he  student  is  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  intricacies  of  the  language,  and  to  assure  himself 
of  the  interpretation  of  texts.  In  the  absence  of  certain  guides  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  earlier  students  were  compelled 

*  Egypt  as  a  U  inter  Resort.  By  F.  M.  Sandwith,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly 
Vice-Director  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Egvpt.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1889. 
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Bernard  Quaritch. 
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to  trust  to  their  native  teachers  both  for  the  explanation  of 
Chinese  documents  and  for  the  translation  of  English  letters 
into  Chinese.  No  interpreter  at  the  Consulates  even  dreamed  ot 
translating  a  Chinese  paper  without  the  help  of  his  "  Teacher,"  or 
of  writing  a  Chinese  letter  for  himself.  And  the  result  has  been 
that  a  race  of  men  has  grown  up  with  considerable  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  with  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
smattering  of  its  literary  styles. 

Julien  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  classical  language  to  an 
accurate  grammatical  system,  and  it  was  from  his  work — La 
syntare  notivelle  de  la  langue  chinoise — that  Dr.  Ilirth  got  his 
first  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language. 

It  seemed  to  him  at  the  lime  that,  under  the  guidance  of  this  ingenious 
work,  he  had  learned  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  language  in  a  few  weeks 
than  had  been  the  case  in  us  many  months  during  which  he  was  left  to  his 
own  imagination  in  pursuing  his  studies  by  mere  practice,  and  that  the 
benefits  thus  derived,  in  res|  ect  of  the  ancient  written  language,  might  he 
brought  to  bear  with  greater  advantage  to  the  practical  student  on  the 
modern  documentary  style. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  there  is  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  classical  and  documentary  styles 
of  Chinese  as  there  is  between  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  and 
that  the  documentary  style  is  no  more  like  the  spoken  language 
than  Chaucer's  is  like  the  colloquial  of  the  present  day.  Julien's 
work,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  held  to  apply  to  the  documentary 
style,  and  the  present  work  is  consequently  a  new  departure. 

Chinese  being  an  uninflected  language,  the  grammar  consists 
mainly  of  syntax,  and  the  construction  of  a  sentence  should, 
therefore,  be  the  principal  object  of  study.  This  Dr.  Ilirth  points 
out,  and  he  lays  down  with  admirable  plainness  the  rules  which 
govern  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  his  remarks,  he  shows  that,  while  in  Chinese,  as  in 
English,  it  is  necessary  to  express  such  a  sentence,  for  example, 
as  "The  son  beats  the  father"  by  words  in  this  order,  it  may  be 
rendered  into  Latin  by  "  Filius  verberat  patrem,"  "  Patrem 
verberat  filius,"  "  Verberat  patrem  filius,"  or  "  Verberat  filius 
patrem,"  without  being  misunderstood.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
for  the  expression  of  all  but  the  simplest  sentences,  auxiliary 
words  and  particles  must  be  supplied  ;  and  in  the  documentary 
Style  of  Chinese  these  are  largely  used,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  the  contents  of  a  despatch  or  a  letter  can  be 
made  plain.  Of  these  words  Dr.  Ilirth  gives  a  full  list,  and  illus- 
trates their  uses  by  numerous  and  well-chosen  examples. 

Fortunately,  though  a  Chinese  despatch  is  full  of  these  and 
other  difficulties,  the  love  of  precedent,  which  is  so  prominent  a 
characteristic  of  the  people,  has  induced  Chinese  scribes  to  adopt 
stereotyped  forms  for  every  kind  of  document.  Thus  every  des- 
patch and  every  letter  is  drafted  on  well-recognized  models.  The 
same  phrases  occur  over  and  over  again,  and  the  same  turns  of 
expression  are  common  to  all.  Most  of  these  are  explained  by 
Dr.  Ilirth,  whose  work  needs  but  the  full  annotated  text  of  a 
model  despatch  to  make  it  a  very  complete  guide  to  documentary 
Chinese. 

In  his  brochure  on  ancient  porcelain,  also,  Dr.  Ilirth  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Professor  Julien,  withjthe  contents  of  whose  well-known 
work  on  the  subject  he  is  in  accord,  with  the  exception  of  the  date 
at  which  porcelain  was  first  manufactured,  and  of  the  colour  of 
celadons.  Julien  supposes  that  the  art  was  invented  between  the 
years  185  B.C.  and  a.d.  87,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  an 
historical  work  in  which  mention  is  made  of  yao,  a  term  which 
is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  various  classes  of  chinaware.  But 
Chinese  literature  is  full  of  such  pitfalls.  The  belief  that  gun- 
owder  was  in  use  in  China  hundreds  of  years  before  it  was 
nown  in  that  country  was  based  on  the  occurrence  of  a  word  in 
the  early  annals  of  the  Empire,  which  then  meant  a  catapult, 
but  which  is  now  used  to  designate  a  cannon.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  time  of  which  Julien  speaks,  yao  was  applied  to  pottery  of 
any  kind,  and  not  to  chinaware,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  This 
being  acknowledged,  it  is  obvious  that  the  date  fixed  by  Dr.  Ilirth 
for  the  invention  of  the  art — namely,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  a.d. — is  the  one  which  is  more  surely  attested  by  the 
evidence  of  native  works  of  authority. 

As  to  the  colour  of  celadons.  Dr.  Ilirth  points  out  that  the  word 
Ts'ing,  which  Julien  translated  "  blue,"  means  also  "  light  green," 
"  the  green  of  sprouting  plants,"  &c.  The  same  confusion  occurs 
in  connexion  with  these  two  colours  in  most  languages  of 
antiquity — e.g.  in  the  instance  of  yXavKos,  which  suggests  pre- 
cisely the  same  uncertainty  as  the  word  Ts'ing.  In  this  case, 
however,  Julien  might  have  been  guided  to  the  right  shade 
intended  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  of  celadons  is  frequently 
likened  by  Chinese  authors  to  that  of  jade,  which  is  certainly 
not  blue.  But  Dr.  Ilirth  has  much  more  to  say  about  cSladons 
than  their  colour,  and  his  work  throws  a  most  useful  and 
interesting  light  both  on  the  manufacture  of  ancient  porcelain  and 
on  the  trade  routes  by  which  specimens  of  the  ware  were  carried 
into  Central  and  Western  Asia. 


SIR  ALFRED  LY ALL'S  VERSE.' 

fTUIESE  verses  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  owe,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
double  debt  of  parentage  to  the  country  whose  name  they 
bear  on  their  title-page.    India  is  their  place  of  origin  in  more 

*  Verses  written  in  India.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lvall.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1889. 


senses  than  one ;  for  they  have  most  of  them  been  written,  not 
only  in  India,  but  on  Indian  subjects.  Shall  we  add  at  once 
that,  what  is  true  of  most  of  them  is  true  of  all  the  best  of  them, 
and  that  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Muse  is  evidently  a  divinity  of 
Oriental  extraction,  who  declines  to  inspire  him,  or  at  any  rate  to 
the  full  measure  of  afflatus,  unless  when  sought  by  him  on  her 
native  soil  ?  Certainly  the  author's  translations  from  Horace, 
his  "  Land  of  Regrets,"  and,  in  general  we  may  say  the  lighter 
exercises  of  his  undoubted  talent  as  a  verse-writer,  form  by  far 
the  least  striking  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  little  volume. 
Sir  Alfred  Lvall  is  much  more  at  home  among  incidents  of  the 
Mutiny,  or  reminiscences  of  yet  earlier  events  of  Anglo-Indian 
history.  He  can  enter  with  true  imaginative  power  into  the 
feelings  of  the  wild  tribesmen  of  the  North-West  Frontier,  of  the 
border  warriors  upon  whose  frays  and  feuds  the  pax  Briiannica 
has  imposed  an  unwelcome  armistice,  and  the  swart  moss- 
troopers who  find  their  occupation  gone  under  our  Imperial  rule. 
One  of  the  most  stirring  of  his  lays  is  that  of  the  "  Old  Pindaree," 
an  aged  robber  "  rider,"  condemned  to  wear  out  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  the  despised  and  detested  arts  of  peace,  and  lamenting 
the  days  of  his  adventurous  youth  in  a  strain  in  which  pride, 
pathos,  and  a  certain  grim  humour  are  very  artistically  and 
effectively  blended.  The  same  note  is  struck  again  in  "A  Rajpoot 
Chief  of  the  Old  School,"  only  that  here  the  pathetic  predomi- 
nates, and  the  dying  warrior  accepts  the  change  of  times  with 
more  dignity  and  resignation : — 

The  English  say  I  govern  ill, 

That  laws  must  silence  spear  and  gun, 
So  may  my  peaceful  subjects  till ; 

But  peaceful  subjects  have  I  none. 
I  can  but  follow  my  fathers'  rule, 
I  cannot  learn  in  an  English  school. 
Yet  the  hard  world  sbttens,  and  change  is  best ; 

Mv  sons  must  leave  the  ancient  ways. 
The  folk  are  weary,  the  land  shall  rest ; 
And  the  gods  are  kind,  for  I  end  my  days. 

Then  carry  me  to  my  castle  steep, 

Whose  time  is  ending  with  its  lord's. 
Eight  months  my  grandsire  held  the  keep 

Against  the  fierce  Maratba  hordes. 
It  would  not  stand  three  winter  suns 
Against  the  shattering  English  guns 
And  so  these  rude  old  faithful  stones. 

My  fatlurs'  haven  in  high  war-tide, 
Must  rive  and  moulder — as  soon  mv  bones 
Must  bleach  011  the  holy  river-side. 

Years  hence,  when  all  the  earth  is  calm 

And  forts  are  level  and  foes  agree, 
Since  feuds  must  end,  to  trade  and  farm 

And  toil,  like  oxen,  patiently  ; 
When  this  my  garden  palace  stands 
A  desert  ruin,  choked  with  sands, 
A  broken  well  'mid  trees  that  fade, 

Some  traveller  still  my  name  may  bless, 
The  chief  long  syne  that  left  him  shade 
And  a  water  spring  in  the  wilderness. 

A  "  haven  "  is  perhaps  a  more  effective  protection  against  a  storm 
than  against  a  "  tide  "  ;  but  we  will  not  be  hypercritical  in  judging 
of  an  excellently  well-sustained  piece  of  poetic  portraiture. 

It  is  not  only  writh  native  Indian  life  in  its  wilder  and  more 
picturesque  aspects  that  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  in  sympathy.  The 
profoundly  reflective  side  of  the  Oriental  mind  appeals  to  him 
no  less  forcibly,  and  his  feeling  for  it  finds  admirable  expression 
in  the  "Meditations  of  a  Hindu  Prince,"  and  in  "The  Hindu 
Ascetic."  This,  the  shorter  of  the  two  poems,  is  perhaps  the  more 
striking.  The  four  brief  stanzas  of  which  it  is  composed  give  us 
the  very  spirit  of  that  East  which,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  fine 
quatrain,  "  bowed  low  before  the  blast  In  patient  deep  disdain," 
which  "  let  the  legions  thunder  past,  And  plunged  in  thought 
again."  There  is,  indeed,  something  more  than  a  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Arnold  in  the  closing  stanza,  where  the  musing  Indian 
quietist  asks  himself  when  these  phantoms  of  Western  rule 
"  shall  flicker  away  Like  the  smoke  of  the  guns  on  the  wind-swept 
hill,  Like  the  sounds  and  colours  of  yesterday,  And  the  soul  have 
rest,  and  the  air  be  still."  In  the  companion  piece,  the  picture 
of  the  Mussulman,  "  civil  and  mild,"  who  stands  watching  the 
English  at  their  game  of  Badminton  under  the  battered  wall  of 
Delhi,  while  the  execration  of  Islam  on  the  infidel  rises  with 
Heinesque  suddenness  to  his  smiling  lips,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  shows 
that  he  cherishes  no  illusions  as  to  the  volcanic  hatreds  which 
underlie  the  placid-looking  crust  of  Moslem  submission  to  the 
rule  of  the  Feringee  in  India.  "  Theology  in  Extremis  "  is  a 
powerful,  but  ne  t  perhaps  an  ent  irely  successful,  attempt  to  realize 
the  emotions  of  a  young  English  Gallio  who  has  been  offered  his 
life  by  the  Mussulman  sepoys  on  condition  of  his  repeating  the 
formula  of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and  who,  without  any  definite 
belief  in  his  own  professed  creed,  or  any  expectation  of  post- 
mortem reward  for  his  constancy,  rejects  the  offer  from  a  sense  of 
patriotic  pride,  and  a  sort  of  half-consciousness  that  to  renounce 
his  national  religion  to  save  his  life  would  be  closely  akin  to 
repudiating  his  temporal  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  situation  of  this  voluntary  martyr,  who  lacks 
the  superhuman  support  by  which  martyrdom  is  commonly  forti- 
fied, has  undoubtedly  high  dramatic  possibilities  and  psychological 
significance,  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  however,  has  hardly  suc- 
ceeded in  developing.  Another  poem  of  a  more  distinctly  Euro- 
pean character  is  that  entitled  "Retrospection,"  the  narrative  of 
a  dramatic  incident,  the  scene  of  which  is  also  laid  in  the  Mutiny, 
its  characters  consisting  of  a  Colonel  whose  regiment  has  "  risen,"" 
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the  Colonel's  wife,  and  the  lady's  lover.  The  lover  and  the  lady 
wish  to  fly  ;  the  husband  insists  on  remaining  to  face  the 
mutineers ;.  and  contention  is  rising  high  between  them  when  an 
opportune  shot  lays  the  Colonel  low,  and  lover  and  lady  gallop 
somewhat  unromantically  away.  Who  fired  that  shot  "  the 
mute  trees  know*,"  the  author  tells  us.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  the  reader,  who  is  left  to  guess — a  mistake,  we  think,  in  point 
of  art,  since  we  have  at  least  a  right  to  know  whether  the  hero 
even  of  the  shortest  drama  is  a  murderer  or  not.  In  pieces  of  this 
kind,  however,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  not  seen  at  his  best.  It  is 
when  he  speaks  through  the  lips  of  one  of  those  Orientals  whom 
he  knows  so  well  that  we  read  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Then  he  is  always  natural  and  unforced,  and  not  infrequently 
powerful  and  impressive  in  a  high  degree. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MINIATURISTS.* 

THE  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Bradley's  Dic- 
tionary of  Miniaturists  puts  an  end,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  a  work  which  it  will  still  take  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  make 
anything  like  complete.  The  difficulties  of  making  an  exhaustive 
list  of  miniaturists  and  scribes  has  probably  deterred  many 
others  from  imdertaking  the  task  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  may,  at 
least,  be  complimented  on  his  courage  in  grappling  with  it,  and 
his  patience  and  industry  in  carrying  it  so  far.  Of  its  incom- 
pleteness Mr.  Bradley  is  his  own  witness.  Although  he  has  at 
length  arrived  at  the  letter  Z,  such  an  abundance  of  new  material 
has  reached  him  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  that  it  takes  nearly 
five  closely-printed  and  double-columned  pages  to  print  a  list  of 
names  not  included  in  the  body  of  the  book.  To  these  a  very 
great  many  more  would  have  to  be  added  before  all  the  existing, 
and  even  easily  available,  material  was  exhausted ;  but  we  may 
well  be  content  with  what  we  have  got,  and  may  give  a  guarded 
assent  to  Mr.  Bradley's  opinion  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
very  many  names  of  the  highest  rank  are  overlooked.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Bradley  had  shown  that  he  thoroughly  understands 
what  such  a  book  ought  to  be,  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  some  circumstances,  not  entirely  under  his  control,  which 
have  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  ideal  of  perfection.  In 
form  and  design,  for  instance,  this  Dictionary  may  be  taken  as  a 
model.  The  size  is  handy,  the  type  clear  and  good,  and  all 
authorities  quoted  are  given  with  "  chapter  and  verse."  In  scope 
it  is,  if  anything,  too  comprehensive.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to 
draw  the  line,  as  illumination  and  early  miniature-painting  grew 
so  directly  out  of  calligraphy,  and  tended  so  surely  to  the  miniature 
portrait-painters  of  the  present  century ;  but  yet  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  stopped  at  the  point 
when  "  miniatures "  became  altogether  detached  from  manu- 
scripts, and  to  have  left  calligraphy  alone  after  writing  had  been 
completely  superseded  by  printing.  The  later  portrait-painters 
in  little  are  already  included  in  dictionaries  of  painters,  and  it 
was  surely  useless  to  encumber  the  book  with  such  notices  as 
that  of  Staffen,  a  calligrapher  who  published  at  Leipzig  a  book 
"  containing  various  handwritings  "  in  the  year  1749,  or  that  of 
George  Shelley,  the  Writing  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  on  patrons  of 
art  and  calligraphy,  though  not  coming  within  the  title  of  the 
work,  are  distinctly  valuable  and  appropriate,  as  it  is  only  through 
their  names  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  calligraphy 
and  illumination  can  be  indexed  in  such  a  dictionary.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  present  volume  are  of  this 
kind,  as  those  on  the  Orleans  and  Sforza  families,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  in  any  future  work  of  the  kind,  or  any  new  edition  of 
this,  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  insert  articles  on  places  where 
valuable  manuscripts  are  preserved. 

But  a  book  must  be  judged,  not  only  by  its  design,  but  its 
execution ;  and,  whatever  classes  of  artists  are  introduced,  they 
should  be  dealt  with  thoroughly.  The  plea  that  not  many  names 
of  importance  have  been  overlooked  is  scarcely  valid  in  the  case 
of  a  work  which  aims  at  the  reputation  of  a  cyclopaedia.  Unim- 
portant names  may  be  paradoxically  said  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  such  a  case  ;  for  there  is  seldom  lack  of  sources  of 
information  about  distinguished  persons  in  any  walk  of  life.  It 
may  have  been  a  mistake,  for  instance,  to  have  included  the 
miniature  portrait-painters  of  the  last  century  or  so ;  but,  if  in- 
troduced at  all,  the  roll  should  have  been  as  complete  as  possible. 
Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  meagreness  of  his  list  of  these, 
as  till  lately  the  subject  had  been  much  neglected;  and  the  fine 
exhibition  of  miniatures  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  this 
year  probably  came  too  late  for  the  information  in  the  Catalogue 
to  be  utilized  for  Mr.  Bradley's  Dictionary.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  information  in  this  Catalogue 
was  contained  in  Dr.  Propert's  large  work  on  the  subject,  to 
which  Mr.  Bradley  refers.  We  are  certain  that,  if  the  Catalogue 
had  been  in  Mr.  Bradley's  hands  sooner,  he  would  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  including  a  large  number  of  names  which  he  has 
omitted.  If  we  confine  ourselves  only  to  the  initials  of  the  third 
volume  of  this  Dictionary — namely,  O  to  Z — we  find  that  Mr. 
Bradley  includes  only  fifteen  out  of  about  one  hundred 
artists  named  in  the  Catalogue,  and  specimens  of  minia- 
tures by  nearly  all  the  latter  were  exhibited  in  Savile  Row. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists,  Illuminators,  Calligraphers.and  Copyitts. 
By  John  VV.  Bradlev,  B.A.  Lond.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Bernard  Quaritch. 
1689. 


Out  of  these  names  there  are  not  many  perhaps  of  the  highest 
class ;  but  there  are  several  of  some  importance,  and  few  if  any 
which  ought  to  be  omitted  in  a  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists  so 
wide  in  scope  as  that  of  Mr.  Bradley.  Jean  Tontin,  for  instance, 
was  not  so  great  an  artist  as  Petitot  pere,  but  still  he  was  im- 
portant as  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  enamel  painting,  which 
was  carried  to  perfection  by  Petitot.  Zincke  is,  of  course,  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Bradley,  but  not  Andre  Bouquet,  his  Swiss 
follower.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  is  certainly  a  name  of  importance, 
and  should  have  been  included  ;  for,  though  he  is  better  known  by 
his  larger  works,  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Van  Eycks, 
Zucchero,  and  several  other  artists  whom  Mr.  Bradley  inserts. 
In  some  cases,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  omissions  may  be 
excused  for  lack  of  evidence  at  the  time.  This  plea  may  perhaps 
be  urged  in  respect  of  one  of  the  finest  of  English  miniaturists, 
Andrew  Plimer,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Propert.  But,  if  this  is  true  of  one  who  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  rival,  if  not  superior,  of  Cosway,  it  is  not  so  of 
Cosway's  successor,  Andrew  Robertson.  Nor  is  there  much 
excuse  to  be  urged  for  the  omission  of  Jean  Sicardi,  the  painter 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  Sir  William  Ross,  and  many  other  English 
and  foreign  miniaturists  whose  names  are  by  no  means  unknown, 
and  much  more  important  than  the  majority  of  the  miniaturists 
of  later  days  to  whom  Mr.  Bradley  has  showed  more  favour. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  these  later  artists  that  this 
Dictionary  is  palpably  imperfect.  While  giving  him  credit  for 
research  in  out-of-the-way  places,  we  fear  that  he  has  neglected 
some  of  the  simplest  sources  of  information — such,  for  instance, 
as  Woltmann  and  Woermann's  History  of  Painting.  Here  he 
might  have  found,  amongst  other  names  unnoted  by  him,  those  of 
Otto,  a  monk  who  wrote  the  Gospel-book  of  Lothair,  now  at 
Aachen ;  Wolfcoz,  a  scribe  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  a  list  of 
illuminators  of  the  Menologium,  or  Sacred  Calendar  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  was  written  for  Basil  II.  Two  of  these — Simeon 
and  Pantaleon — should  have  been  included  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Dictionary,  if  it  had  any  claim  to  exhaust  existing 
material. 

But  these  and  other  imperfections  are  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  seems  to  have  been  bound  by  the  wishes  of  his 
publisher  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  work.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  allowed  enough  space  to  have  included  all 
known  names,  nor  enough  time  to  have  collected  them  all,  and 
then  made  a  selection  from  them,  in  order  to  fill  his  three 
volumes  with  the  most  important.  The  result  of  his  labour  can, 
therefore,  be  only  looked  upon  as  an  essay  in  the  direction  of  a 
complete  dictionary  of  his  subject — a  work,  learned  and  indus- 
trious, which  will  be  of  great  use  to  future  students,  but  one 
which  in  its  present  state  should  be  consulted  rather  as  an  aid 
than  an  authority. 


NOTES  ON  SPORT  AND  ORNITHOLOGY* 

THESE  Notes  on  Sport  and  Ornithology  have  a  double,  though 
a  melancholy,  interest.  They  are  not  only  pleasant,  but 
instructive,  reading,  and  they  abound,  besides,  in  incidental  reve- 
lations as  to  the  tastes  and  character  of  their  author.  It  is 
evident  that  the  unfortunate  Rudolf  was  a  prince  of  great 
promise  and  very  considerable  talent.  If  the  book  was  really 
written  by  himself — and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
it — he  had  a  good  and  easy  literary  style,  with  no  little  power  of 
picturesque  description.  He  inherited  the  family  love  for  sport, 
and  was  an  ardent  naturalist,  and  especially  an  ornithologist. 
We  can  understand  his  facing  exposure,  hardships,  and  even 
dangers  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  as  his  father  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  many  another  monarch  have  done  before  him.  But  it  is  not 
every  prince  who,  after  a  long  day's  shooting  and  dining  gene- 
rously, would  leave  the  cigar  and  easy-chair  for  the  pen  and 
the  escritoire,  and  labour  over  writing  up  his  diaries,  instead  of 
tumbling  voluptuously  into  bed.  Again,  we  are  agreeably  im- 
pressed by  his  extreme  and  unaffected  affability.  On  his  sporting 
and  bird-nesting  trip  down  the  Danube  three  of  his  chosen  com- 
panions were  men  of  science  of  the  middle  classes,  and  he  placed 
them  on  precisely  the  same  footing  of  easy  familiarity  as  his 
highborn  cousin,  Leopold  of  Bavaria.  Indeed,  he  was  con- 
tent to  sit  modestly  at  their  feet,  as  masters  in  his  favourite 
studies.  No  doubt  the  great  Hungarian  landowners  and  nobles 
were  only  too  glad  to  offer  every  civility  and  facility  to  their 
future  sovereign.  But  Prince  Rudolf  always  expresses  his  grati- 
tude as  if  he  really  meant  it  for  preserves  thrown  freely  open  to 
his  party,  and  for  the  carriages,  boats,  and  shooting-lodges  which 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  was  only  natural  that  his  eager- 
ness as  a  young  sportsman  should  not  unfrequently  interfere  with 
the  methodical  pursuit  of  scientific  investigation.  The  chance  of 
a  tempting  shot  would  lure  him  away  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
ambushed  himself  for  special  purposes  of  observation.  He  would 
get  so  excited  in  critical  moments  that  at  the  flutter  of  an  eagle's 
wing  in  the  air  or  the  rustle  of  some  big  game  in  a  thicket  his 
fingers  would  fumble  nervously  with  the  gun-locks  or  the  rifle- 
sight  would  be  dancing  before  his  swimming  eyes.  But,  on  the 
whole,  he  managed  to  collect  a  wonderful  deal  of  practical  in- 
formation on  such  congenial  subjects  as  the  habits  and  different 

*  Notes  on  Sport  and  Ornithology.  By  His  Imperial  and  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  of  Austria.  Translated  by  C.  J.  Danford. 
London:  Gumoy  &  Jackson.  1889. 
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varieties  of  the  eagles,  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  migratory  birds. 
A  sportsman  the  Prince  was  before  all  things;  but  he  never  stood 
on  the  dignity  of  his  game,  lie  would  sooner  shoot  a  carrion 
vulture  than  a  royal  eagle,  when  the  one  bird  was  of  rarer  species 
than  the  other:  and  in  the  East  he  was  as  keen  after  the  jackals 
and  hv&mas  as  if  they  had  been  lions,  or  camelopards,  or  the 
rare  black  water-buck.  From  sundry  passages  in  his  notes  on  the 
East  we  see  that  the  Prince  was  something  of  a  poet,  and  had  a 
highly  sympathetic  appreciation  of  romantic  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  lie  will  break  out  in  a  burst  of  rapture  over  the 
spectral  shadows  of  columns  and  friezes  falling  over  the  glittering 
sands  of  a  desert  silvered  by  the  moonbeams.  But  he  is  always 
a  thoroughly  honest  traveller,  nor  does  he  care  to  "  humbug"  his 
readers  bv  feigning  an  interest  in  matters  as  to  which  he  was 
reallv  indifferent.  He  knew  little  of  archaeology  :  and  when  he 
was  treading  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine,  his  spirit  was  seldom 
stirred  within  him.  He  watches  for  wolves  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Caliphs,  beats  up  the  gloomy  corridors  of  the  temples  of  the 
Pharaohs  for  the  lurking  hyaena,  and  when  he  pays  a  visit  to 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  his  primary  object  is  to  get  up  a 
jackal  hunt.  As  for  the  Barrage,  he  was  bored  to  death  with  it, 
being  obliged,  in  princely  courtesy,  to  follow  officious  guides  all 
over  that  triumph  of  French  engineering.  But  he  hints  incidentally 
that  it  is  not  without  its  uses,  as  forming  lakes  and  quiet  shelter 
for  the  wild  fowl. 

The  narrative  of  his  trip  of  fifteen  days  down  the  Danube 
necessarily  becomes  somewhat  monotonous,  as  the  events  of  each 
dav  are  noted  in  detail,  and  they  often  repeat  themselves.  Never- 
theless, it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  very  peculiar 
scenery ;  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  thinly-peopled  districts 
scarcely  accessible  except  by  punting  along  narrow  water-ways 
through  malarious  swamp  and  impracticable  thicket  ;  and  of 
what  was  really  an  organized  bird-nesting  expedition,  carried  out 
en  grand  and  en  lu.ee.  The  Danube,  which  flows  far  beyond  its 
ordinary  banks  in  the  spring,  runs  in  many  places  in  an  infinity 
of  shallow  channels,  forming  archipelagoes  of  wooded  or  reedy 
islands,  which  fringe  the  swampy  shores.  So  that  Jokai  the 
Hungarian  novelist,  with  perfect  propriety,  the  other  day  made 
one  of  these  islands  the  scene  of  a  dramatic  story  depending 
on  an  absolute  solitude  for  its  striking  denouement.  The  first  of 
the  most  original  descriptions  by  the  Prince  is  that  of  a  descent 
upon  one  of  these  islands  with  its  heronry  and  its  colony  of  cor- 
morants. He  describes  the  approach  through  the  network  of 
channels,  where  the  navigation  was  extremely  difficult : — "  Great 
quantities  of  driftwood,  driven  out  of  the  arms  of  the  river,  were 
floating  about  the  main  stream,  and  the  fallen  tree-trunks,  which 
at  this  height  of  the  water  only  showed  their  upper  surfaces,  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  crocodiles."  Here  he  was  specially 
impressed  by  the  wild  poetry  of  the  scene  as  they  pulled  home- 
wards to  the  steamer  in  the  deepening  twilight : — "  In  the  east  the 
leaden  darkness  was  separated  from  the  light  of  the  departing  day 
by  a  belt  of  orange,  and  was  broken  by  a  few  bright  isolated  stars, 
while  the  low-lying  woods  and  swamps,  wrapped  in  blue  vapours 
and  feathery  mists,  assumed  ghastly,  indefinite  shapes  as  they 
gradually  melted  into  each  other."  And  a  very  pretty  and  vivid 
description  it  seems  to  us  to  be.  On  the  fifth  day,  adopting  the 
American  plan  of  cart-driving,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  close 
approach  to  a  magnificent  herd  of  red-deer.  A  propos  to  which, 
he  remarks  that  the  Hungarian  red-deer  are  exceptionally 
large  and  fine,  which  he  attributes  to  the  quiet  and 
the  excellent  feeding,  which  in  course  of  generations  have 
developed  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  race.  Eagles  were 
perhaps  his  favourite  quarry,  and  in  fact  the  number  he  shot  from 
first  to  last  would  have  seemed  inexcusable  massacre,  were  not 
the  noble  birds  comparatively  common  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
very  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  But  on  the  seventh 
day  he  was  greatly  excited  when  going  in  pursuit  of  the  great 
cinereous  vulture  which  nested  in  the  district  he  was  shooting 
over.  After  sundry  mishaps  and  disappointments  owing  to 
unforeseen  accidents  and  shaken  nerves,  he  succeeded  in 
sending  a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot  into  the  breast  of  one  of 
these  birds.  But  rapture  was  speedily  followed  by  disgust  when 
he  hurried  up  to  his  prize.  The  stench  from  the  foul  bird  of 
prey  was  so  intolerable  that  he  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
of  several  paces;  the  skinning  had,  of  course,  to  be  done  at 
secondhand ;  and  the  peasant  told  off  to  carry  the  creature  to 
camp,  though  he  must  have  been  accustomed  to  evil  smells, 
suffered  sorely  under  the  unsavoury  load.  But  these  vultures, 
which  live  entirely  on  carrion,  do  much  useful  scavengering 
work. 

At  Cairo  the  Prince  was  gratified  even  more  by  the  sight  of  in- 
numerable birds  of  prey  in  the  very  middle  of  the  populous  city 
than  by  the  melodious  cooing  of  the  turtle-doves  in  the  groves  and 
gardens  of  the  suburbs.  But  other  and  greater  surprises  awaited 
him  when  the  Austrian  Consul-General  guided  him  out  in  search 
of  sport.  Beating  one  of  the  Khedive's  gardens  near  the  Obelisk 
at  Heliopolis,  they  not  only  flushed  cranes  and  woodcocks,  but 
actually  got  glimpses  of  wolves,  though  the  wolves  succeeded  in 
dodging  them.  They  subsequently  bagged  wolves  in  the  Fayoum, 
and  there  the  Prince  and  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
had  some  good  sport  with  the  lynxes,  which  reminds  us  much  of 
a  Highland  "  fox-hunt."  The  lynxes  retreated  to  their  fastnesses 
in  the  great  cairns  of  ruins,  from  which  they  were  bolted  by  the 
lithe  and  well-bred  dachshunds,  who  seem  to  have  been  as 
"  fell  chiels  "  on  the  vermin  as  any  of  Dandy  Dinmont's  Scotch 
terriers.    Up  the  >«*ile  there  was  night-watching  for  the  wolves 


and  hyaenas  over  strong-smelling  carcases  laid  out  by  way  of  bait. 
Once  the  Prince  gave  a  wolf  a  right  and  left,  "  the  tough 
brute  "  being  knocked  over  at  the  second  shot.  He  shouldered 
it,  and  was  carrying  it  towards  the  place  where  one  of  his  com- 
panions was  in  ambush.  Finding  it  somewhat  heavy,  he  threw 
it  down,  whereupon  the  wolf  gathered  himself  together  and 
scrambled  on  to  his  legs.  Fortunately  the  astonished  sportsman 
had  reloaded,  and  had  another  charge  at  his  disposal. 

The  tour  in  Palestine  must  have  been  more  exciting  than 
agreeable.  There  was  good  sport  to  be  had  with  the  wild  fowl 
in  the  affluents  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  were  big  boar  to 
be  found  in  the  thickets  that  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  deep  bottoms 
that  were  watered  in  the  "  swelling  of  Jordan."  But  the  strength 
of  the  sportsmen  was  sorely  tried,  and  their  usually  buoyant 
spirits  sank  below  zero,  for  the  leaden  skies  were  gloomy  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  atmosphere  was  frightfully  oppressive  and 
enervating.  Putting  the  probabilities  of  low  fever  and  dysentery 
out  of  the  question,  the  camping  out  was  by  no  means  free  from 
danger.  Great  scorpions  lay  thick  under  the  stones ;  and,  though 
there  were  preliminary  searches  each  evening,  by  way  of  precaution, 
one  of  the  attendants  was  severely  stung.  As  they  had  bolted 
lynxes  with  dogs  in  the  Fayoum,  so  they  bolted  lizards  with  fire 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  and  one  wonderful  and  dragon-like  specimen 
was  secured  measuring  more  than  four  feet  in  length.  The  Arabs 
positively  refused  to  touch  the  repulsive  animal,  so  that  a  litter 
had  to  be  constructed  for  its  transport  to  the  encampment.  Once 
they  ran  a  porcupine  to  earth,  but  failed  to  dig  him  out ;  for  the 
sun  was  scorchingly  hot,  and  the  Bedouins  take  more  kindly  to 
the  spear  than  to  the  spade.  En  revanche  they  extracted  a  hymn- 
book  from  the  hole,  which  the  Prince  presumes  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  porcupine,  who,  though  tolerably  omnivorous  in  his 
tastes,  must  have  found  the  paper  unpalatable.  The  Prince  bore 
up  pluckily  against  the  intense  heat  and  the  enervating  atmo- 
sphere, never  sparing  himself  when  sport  of  any  kind  was  in  the 
wind ;  but  he  had  nearly  paid  dearly  for  what  he  tried  to  regard 
as  pleasure.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  compelled 
him  to  put  a  premature  end  to  the  trip,  and  get  on  board  his 
yacht  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  shall  only  add  that  there  is 
a  good  chapter  on  Bear-shooting  in  Transylvania,  with  some  inte- 
resting ornithological  notes,  by  way  of  appendix. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

FROM  Messrs.  B.  Williams  we  have  a  schottische  entitled 
"  Winged  Hours,"  by  Ezra  Bead,  which  is  bright  and  pleas- 
ing, although  very  simple.  Mr.  Michael  Watson  has  managed 
to  make  a  spirited  march  called  "  The  Gladiators  "  out  of  a  string 
of  hackneyed  phrases.  "  Mignon,"  by  H.  M.  Millington,  is  a  pretty 
valse  of  the  usual  type.  "  On  the  Broad  Atlantic  "  is  a  song  by 
Kingston  Lisle,  which  has  a  certain  go  and  a  pleasant  quaintness. 
"  All  the  Same,"  by  H.  Trotere,  is  a  song  written  more  or  less  on 
the  ordinary  lines.  There  is  the  usual  refrain  in  six-eight  time  at 
the  end  of  each  verse  ;  but  we  are  thankful  to  say  in  the  verses 
themselves  there  is  some  variety,  which  makes  it  a  pleasing 
drawing-room  song.  We  like  "  Apple  Blossoms,"  by  Albert  Fox, 
for  it  is  a  charming  little  song,  short,  and  to  the  point.  His 
"Morning  Song"  is  very  original,  but  could  have  been  improved, 
either  by  being  made  shorter  or  by  some  contrast  in  one  of  the 
three  verses ;  for  continual  unison  between  all  the  parts,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  although  effective  in  places,  becomes  mono- 
tonous when  overdone.  We  should  like  to  have  a  dance  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Mullen's  polka,  "  Hide  and  Seek,"  the  tune  is  so  merry 
and  the  rhythm  so  well  marked.  We  have  a  vocal  duet  and 
two  pianoforte  pieces  by  Seymour  Smith.  The  former  is  a  pretty, 
humorous  song,  with  a  strong  reminiscence  of  some  of  our  piquant 
old  English  songs.  One  of  the  piano  pieces,  called  "Doris,"  has 
the  same  successful  old-fashioned  ring;  but  in  the  other,  called 
"The  Old  Gavotte,"  which  is  founded  on  a  song  by  Lindsay 
Lennox,  only  the  opening  justifies  the  title,  the  rest  being  com- 
monplace and  of  an  essentially  modern  type.  We  are  glad  to 
find  the  part  at  which  we  most  cavil,  on  p.  4  of  the  adaptation, 
is  not  in  the  original  song ;  and,  although  there  is  too  much 
repetition,  the  insertion  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith  makes  it  a 
patchwork,  though  put  in,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
laudable  motive  of  making  variety.  "  How  I  love  thee,"  by 
Frederic  Mullen,  is  what  might  be  called  a  negative  song,  neither 
very  pretty  nor  ugly,  but  rather  attractive  from  its  quiet  sim- 
plicity. One  short  section  of  his  "  Liebestreue  " — i.e.  the  latter 
half  of  No.  1 — is  decidedly  original  for  a  valse  of  modem  days. 
We  are  most  grateful  for  the  least  deviation  from  the  beaten 
track.  Of  the  two  arrangements  of  the  "  Serenade  Orientale," 
also  by  Frederic  Mullen,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  duet  between 
violin  and  pianoforte ;  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  piano 
arrangement  which  is  avoided  by  the  combination  of  two  instru- 
ments. The  Caprice  which  follows  is  bright  and  sparkling  in  both 
forms. 

Dr.  Bridge's  humorous  four-part  song,  called  "  Bold  Turpin," 
published  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  <fc  Co.,  is  altogether  an  elabo- 
rate joke,  even  to  the  dedication  to  Mr.  E.  II.  Turpin,  the  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  College  of  Organists,  who  has  just  been 
made  a  Mus.  Doc.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  suit  the  well-known  ditty  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  with 
equally  comic  music,  and  Dr.  Bridge  has  been  very  successful  in 
doing  so,  and  yet  steering  clear  of  any  vulgarity.    We  need  not 
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say,  coming  as  it  does  from  his  pen,  that  it  is  thoroughly  well 
written,  besides  being  tuneful.  We  are  specially  taken  by  the 
contrapuntal  scoring  of  the  words  "  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  &c," 
which  we  should  have  thought  would  have  been  the  last  to  lend 
themselves  to  this  treatment.  Altogether  from  beginning  to  end 
it  is  very  original,  and  quaintly  picturesque. 


LAURENTIUS  SAGA.* 

THE  modesty  with  which  this  volume  is  given  to  the  world 
should  not  disguise  from  us  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  English  student  of  mediaeval  life.  Not 
wishing,  perhaps,  to  seem  to  pulf  his  own  work,  Mr.  Elton  has 
laid  little  emphasis  on  the  position  which  Laurentius  Saga  (or 
Lafranz  Siigur,  as  it  used  to  be  called)  takes  in  the  development 
of  Icelandic  literature.  But  in  reality  its  author,  who  doubtless 
was  Einar  Haflidason,  the  Deacon,  was  the  Shirley  of  the  great 
school  of  saga-writers,  and  it  is  no  small  privilege  to  possess,  for 
the  first  time  in  any  modern  language,  what  has  been  described 
as  "  the  last  of  the  Sagas."  The  religious  and  secular  biographies, 
written  in  Iceland  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
poetical  and  historical  literature  and  the  imaginative  work  of 
Continental  writers  in  the  middle  ages  proper.  They  are  as  yet 
hardly  known  in  this  country.  They  offer  virgin  ground  to  the 
translator.  With  the  exception  of  what  Dr.  Vigfussen  and 
Mr.  York  Powell  have  given  in  their  Origines  Islandicce,  we 
know  of  no  fragments  of  the  biographies  which  exist  in  English. 
The  Secular  Lives  mostly  take  an  earlier  place  than  the  Religious 
Lives,  and  one  or  two  of  them  touch  the  classic  age  itself,  and 
were  begun  during  the  lifetime  of  Sturla.  The  Religious  Bio- 
graphies are  almost  exclusively  lives  of  early  Icelandic  Bishops, 
and  their  text  is  now  conveniently  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Vigfussen,  Biskupasogur,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1858, 
before  that  illustrious  scholar  found  his  way  to  England. 

Among  these  Lives  of  the  Bishops  the  earliest  is  a  collection 
of  biographies  of  the  five  first  bishops  of  Skalholt,  called 
Hungrvaka,  or  "The  Hunger- Waker,"  because  the  nameless 
author  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  his  book  would  make  Oliver 
Twists  of  his  readers,  and  arouse  a  hunger  for  more  biography. 
The  same  writer  is  supposed  to  have  composed  about  12 15  Pals 
Saga,  which  Vigfussen  says  is  "a  model  biography,  in  which  the 
book  charms  us  even  more  than  the  subject,"  and  which  he  com- 
pares to  Carlyle's  Life  of  Stirling.  Some  unknown  cleric,  pos- 
sessing great  historical  genius,  wrote  the  Life  of  Bishop  Arni,  and 
ended  it  abruptly  in  1291.  But  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most 
amusing,  of  the  Bishop-Sagas  is  that  which  was  written  about 
3346  by  Einar  Haflidason;  it  is  this  which  Mr.  Elton  has 
translated.  Einar,  who  was  born  about  1303  (Mr.  Elton  says 
1307,  but  this  can  be  proved  impossible),  was  taught  by 
Laurence  while  the  latter  was  still  only  schoolmaster  in  Holar, 
and  when  quite  a  young  boy,  in  1 3 16,  had  attracted  notice  as  the 
foremost  scholar  in  the  diocese.  When  Laurence  came  back  to 
Holar  as  bishop,  Einar  Haflidason  was  one  of  those  who  wel- 
comed him  most  lovingly  ;  and  the  saga  says  of  Laurence  that 
henceforward  "  at  high  mass  he  always  had  the  same  deacon  to 
minister  to  him  ;  this  was  Deacon  Einar  Haflidason,  whom  he 
loved  beyond  all  his  clergy,  and  accounted  as  his  true  and  trusty 
•friend."  And  it  was  in  presence  of  the  faithful  Einar  that  the 
Bishop  died  at  Holar  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  episcopate. 

The  author  of  Laurentius  Saga  was,  without  question,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  his  class.  No  other  Bishop-Saga  is  put 
together  so  well  as  this,  is  so  amusing  throughout,  or  shows  so 
much  of  the  mere  talent  of  the  biographer.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  such  skill  as  Einar  Haflidason  possesses  was 
rare  indeed,  and  in  fact  we  are  not  sure  that  this  latest  of  the 
saga-men  did  not  display  qualities  not  again  to  be  met  with  in 
the  same  form  anywhere  in  Europe  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  style,  save  for  his  too  frequent  historical  digressions,  is  con- 
cise, rapid,  and  eminently  to  the  point.  He  builds  up  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  with  sobriety,  and  is  apt  neither  to  preach  nor 
to  be  garrulous.  He  tells  us  that  Laurence  "himself  admonished 
me  to  keep  in  mind  whatsoever  he  related  about  the  course  of  his 
life  before  he  was  bishop  at  Holar,"  and  "  his  life  afterwards 
was,"  as  we  have  seen,  "  well  known  to  me,  who  was  night  and 
day  in  his  service  and  lodging  while  he  was  bishop  in  Iceland 
until  he  died."  Einar  was,  therefore,  admirably  circumstanced 
to  be  a  Boswell,  and  his  peculiar  gifts  enabled  him  to  profit  by 
his  opportunities. 

Laurence  Thorarinson  was  born  at  a  farm  called  Vellir,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Iceland,  in  1267.  Some  mild  little  miracles  accom- 
panied his  childhood,  and  he  was  so  clever  that  Jorund,  then 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Holar,  the  most  northerly  in  Christendom, 
became  his  patron,  and  had  him  educated  for  holy  orders.  When 
he  was  twenty-five  the  Bishop  gave  Laurence  a  remote  northern 
benefice ;  but  in  a  year's  time  he  came  back  to  Holar.  The 
Bishop  seems  to  have  begun  rather  early  to  chafe  under  the 
superior  scholarship  and  more  perfect  legal  discipline  of  his 
'protege,  and  their  friendship  became  strained.  In  1294  Laurence 
got  leave  to  go  to  Norway, where,  at  Bergen,  King  Eirek  Magnussi  in 

*  The  Life  of  Laurence,  Bishop  of  Hdlar  in  Iceland.  By  Einnr 
f  lanidason.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Oliver  Elton.  London : 
Hivingtons. 


received  him  kindly,  and  so  did  the  Archbishop  of  Nidards.  But 
he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  peace  with  the  heady  and  intriguing 
Norwegian  ecclesiastics,  and  troubles  began  which  made  the  life 
of  Laurence  a  distress  to  him  for  many  years.  In  1304,  when 
he  was  thirty-seven,  Laurence  was  selected  to  go  back  to 
Iceland  on  a  mission  of  a  highly-painful  and  embarrassing 
nature,  no  less  than  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
dioceses,  and  to  report  upon  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Nidards. 
Laurence  foresaw"  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  this  enterprise 
would  bring  upon  him ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  carry  it 
out.  Another  man,  one  Bjorn,  a  person  of  very  different  calibre, 
was  appointed  co-visitor  with  him,  and  with  equal  powers.  In 
the  sequel  it  proved  that  Bjorn  was  ready  enough  to  suggest 
to  the  Icelandic  clergy  that  he  was  their  friend  ;  while  the 
odium  of  reform  fell  on  the  upright  and  single  Laurence. 
The  most  painful  incident,  of  course,  was  the  visit  to  Holar, 
where  his  old  patron  received  him  with  extreme  coldness. 
This  did  not  prevent  Laurence  from  settling  in  his  old  home, 
and  from  doing  his  best  to  set  the  diocese  in  order.  But,  in 
August  1308,  he  was  rather  suddenly  driven  out  of  Holar  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Bishop,  and  set  sail  for  Norway.  Now  comes 
a  very  picturesque  passage.  On  landing  at  Throndhjem,  Laurence 
was  seized  by  order  of  the  Chapter,  and  thrown  into  the  repulsive 
dungeon  called  Gulskitni.  The  Canons  had  by  this  time  prac- 
tically deposed  his  old  friend  the  Archbishop,  and  for  six  months 
things  went  ill  with  Laurence.  His  adventures  are  very  graphi- 
cally described.  When  he  left  the  dungeon  he  was  still  im- 
prisoned by  order  of  the  Official,  or  Archbishop's  substitute  : — 

The  Official  proclaimed  that  the  holy  church  of  Nidaros  should  keep  all 
the  baggage  that  he  had  come  with.  A  lodging  was  got  for  him  ;  it  had  a 
window,  so  that  he  could  read  his  Hours  ;  and  for  his  victuals  there  was 
brought  him  a  little  bread  and  one  other  dish,  and  a  little  small  ale  to 
wash  it  down;  by  right  he  had  fetters  on  his  feet  ;  his  feet  swelled  up, 
and  the  scurvy  flew  to  his  body.  Icelanders  were  always  coming  to  the 
window  and  talking  with  him  ;  many  men  brought  him  food  and  drink  ; 
so  that  he  had  no  lack  for  that.  This  was  told  the  Canons,  and  they  put 
iron  spikes  outside  against  the  window,  so  that  none  should  be  able  to 
talk  with  him.  The  woman  named  Thun'd,  daughter  of  'Arni,  by  whom 
he  had  a  boy  Arni,  often  came  to  the  window  to  him  and  brought  him 
somewhat,  as  best  she  could,  for  food  or  comfort  to  him. 

One  day  he  contrived  to  be  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  poor 
Archbishop,  who,  but  for  dignity's  sake,  was  almost  as  powerless 
a  prisoner  as  he,  and  the  meeting  between  them  is  pathetically 
described.  At  last,  the  Chapter  of  Nidards  decided  to  send 
Laurence  back  to  Iceland.  He  was  put  in  chains  on  board  a 
trader,  stripped  of  all  his  goods,  including  his  library  of  law  books. 
"The  traders,  when  they  got  to  sea,  straightway  smote  the  fetters 
off  Laurence,  saying  it  was  not  the  custom  to  carry  folk  in  gaol 
or  durance  over  the  high  seas."  Oddly  enough,  Laurence's  suffer- 
ings in  Norway  had  pacified  Bishop  Jorund,  who  received  him 
lovingly  at  first,  although  they  very  soon  fell  out  again.  In  1 3 1 3 
Jorund  died,  unreconciled.  The  next  bishop,  Audun,  ruled  in 
lldlar  until  he  died  in  1322. 

Laurence  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  expecting  nothing  so 
little  as  promotion  in  the  Church  which  had  persecuted  him.  But 
his  patience,  his  learning,  and  his  piety  were  to  be  rewarded  at 
last.  The  biographer  tells  how  Laurence  and  another  priest  were 
riding  through  Langdale  when  they  met  a  man  who  told  them 
that  Bishop  Audun  was  dead,  and  that  some  other  man,  he 
thought  of  the  name  of  Laurence,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  As 
they  rode  on,  the  other  priest  said,  "  Brother  Laurence,  art  thou 
not  that  bishop-elect  ?  "  and  the  other  replied,  "  Flout  me  not,  it 
is  likelier  that  the  Canons  have  plucked  me  wholly  out  of  the 
Church  than  that  they  have  made  me  Bishop  "  ;  nor  in  spite  of 
rumour  upon  rumour  would  he  quit  his  humble  stall  in  the 
choir  until  the  Archbishop's  letter  came  and  all  was  certain. 

Laurence  was  Bishop  of  Holar  for  only  eleven  years.  But 
he  lived  long  enough  to  be  a  great  and  luminous  figure  in  the 
troubled  Church  history  of  Iceland.  His  sorrows  had  but  mellowed, 
they  had  not  broken  his  spirit,  and  he  ruled  his  diocese  with  a 
genial  but  with  a  very  firm  discipline.  His  own  conduct  was 
saintly,  and  Einar  Haflidason,  who  had  the  rare  gift  of  describing 
what  he  saw,  is  able  to  make  us  realize  very  clearly  the  life  in 
that  strange  arctic  outpost  of  Christianity  : — 

The  service  of  mass  itself  he  delivered  with  heartfelt  piety  and  with 
tears  welling  ;  and  such  compunction  visited  the  bystanders,  that  in  the 
low-chant  there  was  more  weeping  and  catchiDg  of  breath  to  be  heard 
from  them  than  clear  words.  All  the  sinus  of  the  cross  he  made  clearly 
and  soberlv,  so  that  it  could  never  seem  too  fast  or  too  slow,  but  ever  in 
due  measure.  After  mass,  when  he  came  into  the  vestry,  he  sometimes 
rebuked  the  deacons  and  clergy  for  aught  that  seemed  to  him  to  have 
gone  carelessly  in  the  reading  or  chanting  or  other  matters.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  deacon  with  a  baggy  blouse  under  his  mass-vestments 
and  dalmatic  ;  that,  he  said  to  them,  was  how  the  mass-vestments  and 
the  stuff  got  torn.  Likewise  no  priest  or  deacon  durst  have  a  cope 
beneath  his  long  gown,  having  a  choir-cope  outside  it;  he  told  them 
to  tear  off  the  gear  which  was  tightened  down  round  them.  He  would 
never  allow  singing  in  two  or  three  parts,  calling  it  fiddlers'  folly  ;  no, 
tiny  were  to  chant  plain  song,  just  as  it  was  set  in  the  choir-books.  Iu 
the" bell-ringing  he  chose  to  have  the  same  rule  as  in  the  days  of  Bishop 
Jorund— namely,  to  go  out  about  midnight  in  winter.  He  liked  those  of 
the  clergy  who  had  to  go  out  to  have  a  good  nap  alter  vespers. 

He  was  only  sixty-four  years  of  age,  but  doubtless  worn  out 
prematurely  by  the*  hardships  of  his  life,  when,  on  the  i6tli  of 
April,  1 331,  he  passed  away  iu  his  house  at  Hdlar;  and  those 
who  stood  by  bore  witness'  that  they  had  "never  been  by  any 
man  who  departed  so  wonderfully  from  the  world  as  Lord  Bishop 
Laurence." 

Mr.  Elton  has  done  his  work  of  translation  admirably.  YVith- 
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out  falling  into  any  Wardour  Street  eccentricities,  he  has  pre- 
served the  full  flavour  of  the  old-world  story.  Credit  is  due  also 
to  the  publisher  for  the  very  pretty  form  in  which  the  book  has 
been  brought  out.  We  have  but  one  criticism  to  make  :  the  map 
is  an  absurdity,  made  to  look  like  a  mediaeval  chart,  with  a  spout- 
ing whale  and  a  ship  in  full  sail.  No  one  should  ever  plav 
sesthetic  tricks  with  a  map,  which  is  either  quite  clear  and  plain 
or  a  nuisance. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

M JULES  LEMAtTUE'S  Dix  contes  (i)  are  so  pleasant 
•  that  we  are  chiefly  inclined,  in  reference  to  them,  to  in- 
dulge the  reprobate  and  ungracious  wish  that  they  had  come  out 
in  a  less  luxurious  form.  They  are  things  to  read  in  armchair 
and  with  solace  of  tobacco,  not  stooping  over  a  reading-desk  or 
laboriously  expanding  arms  to  hold  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
illustrations  are  very  pretty  in  themselves,  and  do  MM.  Merson, 
Clairin,  Lucas,  aDd  the  other  illustrators  great  credit.  The  Contes 
themselves  are  arranged  in  a  sort  of  Legende  des  siecles  fashion, 
beginning  with  a  Persian  tale  of  any  epoch  you  like,  and  ending 
with  a  very  pretty  and  melancholy  legend  cf  how  Petit-Pierre 
heard  the  midnight  Mass — the  Mass  after  which  there  is  no  danger 
of  re  quiring  any  new  absolution — in  "  La  Chapelle  Blanche." 
The  first  story — how  a  ricli  man  gives  charity,  and  finds  that 
he  has  not  been  charitable  after  all — is  a  right  agreeable  tale,  told 
in  the  softened  Voltairian  manner,  and  with  points  of  romance 
such  as  this — "  EtOrmuz  lui  fit  la  grace  de  mourir  dans  la  nuit 
meme,  tres  doucement  " — in  which  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  though 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  thoughts,  was  but 
paraphrasing  a  certain  line  of  Mr.  Browning's  : — 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ? 
The  second,  "  Helle,"  tells  how  a  Greek  maiden  of  high-souled 
thoughts  and  another  maiden — very  pleasant;  but,  alas!  of 
thoughts  not  so  high — were  shut  up  to  weave  the  sacred  robe  for 
Athene,  and  how  very  differently  they  took  it.  There  is  some- 
thing a  little  Kenanish  (that  is  to  say — but  let  us  not  say  it)  in 
"  Myrrha."  which  tells  how  a  Christian  bishop  thrust  a  girl  to  the 
lions  lest  she  should  catch,  or  seeing  that  she  had  caught,  the  eye 
of  Nero.  And  '•  Lilith  " — who  is  not  Lilith  at  all,  but  only  a 
daughter  of  Herod  and  Mariamne— is  disappointing.  But  "  Les 
amoureux  de  la  Princesse  Mimi  "  is  charming.  The  lovers  were 
no  less  a  person  than  Polyphemus  (the  real  monster  Polypheme, 
but  humanized  considerably  and  with  two  eyes),  who  was  ten  times 
the  Princess's  size,  and  Prince  Thumb,  who  was  one-tenth  of  it 
— a  bud  choice  for  the  poor  young  lady.  At  last  she  chose  Poucet, 
and  Polypheme,  the  monster  Polypheme,  loyally  abode  her  choice. 
But  lo  !  when  the  spousals  were  just  a-making  comes  me  Prince 
Charming  himself,  and  Mimi  is  in  a  terrible  quandary.  How  it  is 
solved  the  reader  may  find  out ;  but  as  for  the  acts  and  sayings  of 
the  Princes  Polyphemus  and  Poucet,  he  will  say,  if  he  is  a  right 
reader,  with  Aramis,  on  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  history 
(how  sad,  by  the  way,  it  is  to  think  that  M.  Lemaitre  does  not 
relish  Dumas !),  "  Quant  a  moi,  je  trouve  les  choses  que  ces 
messieurs  se  disent  fort  bien  dites  et  tout-ii-fait  dignes  de  deux 
gentilshommes."  And  so  shall  we  say  of  all  that  is  said  in  this 
excellent  book  of  tales. 

If  in  this  last  sixty  years  wicked  persons,  neglecting  the  caution 
that  ca  parte  malhcur,  have  said  evil  things  of  Boileau  (2),  MM. 
Hachette  have  undertaken  to  purge  this  sin  of  our  century  by 
consecrating  to  him  one  of  the  most  "  monumental "  editions  that 
any  poet  has  recently  been  honoured  with.  In  a  quarto  mightier 
even  than  those  of  the  "National"  edition  of  his  enemy  and 
victor,  Victor,  with  print  as  big  and  haply  bigger,  with  huge  and 
carefully  executed  planches  hors  texte,  with  elegant  head  and 
tail  pieces,  and,  lastly,  but  by  no  means  last,  and,  as  it  happens, 
first  in  order,  with  an  introduction  by  his  doughty  champion,  M. 
Ferdinand  ISrunetiere,  the  great  Despre"aux  comes  once  more 
before  the  world.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  grudge  him  his  splendour. 
For  he  was  a  very  clever  person,  if  a  very  disagreeable  and  also 
a  very  narrow-minded  one,  and  we  ourselves  have  perhaps  said 
rather  hard  things  of  him  sometimes.  After  all,  if  the  legend  of 
the  turkey  is  true,  there  are  great  allowances  to  be  made  for  him. 
The  decoration  of  the  book  is  perfect — we  have  seldom  seen 
better  executed  plates,  and  the  lady  in  the  endangered  sedan 
chair  illustrating  "Les  embarras  de  Paris"  is  enchanting,  and 
must  cause  to  spring  to  any  lips  of  sensibility  the  cry  "  Oh  ! 
why  w;as  I  not  there  to  help  'her  out  ?  "  This  is  by  M."  Delort, 
who,  indeed,  seldom  goes  wrong  in  such  matters.  Pretty,  too, 
is  M.  He"douin's  design  for  "  Les  femmes,"  with  the  beauty  hold- 
ing out  a  careless  hand  to  be  kissed  by  one  adorer,  while  others 
are  waiting.  M.  Bonnat's  idea  of  an  idyl  will  give  Mr.  Horsley 
fits.  But  why  is  M.  Cabanel's  "  Tragedy  "  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion of^  biting  her  nails?  M.  Merson's  abundant  cuts  for  "  Le 
lutrin  "  are  as  clever  as  they  can  be.  Nor  has  cleverness  aban- 
doned M.  Brunetiere  :  it  very  rarely  does.  He  is  careful  not  to 
pitch  the  pipe  too  high  in  his  praise,  and  adopts  the  safe  line  of 
argning  that,  in  faults  and  merits  both,  Boileau  is  French  of  the 
French.  In  which  judgment,  indeed,  the  best  friends  of  the 
legislator  of  Parnassus  (Alas !  poor  hill !  with  one  peak  quite 
gone,  and  the  other  trimmed  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  sugar- 
loaf)  may  agree  with  his  worst  enemies. 


"Sahib's"  very  amusing  book  of  charges,  coloured  and  plain, 
on  the  French  navy  and  others  (3)  is  bound  in  red,  and  fully 
admits  that  the  Vengeur  struck  and  asked  for  help  before  she 
sank,  with  the  result  that  full  half  her  crew  were  rescued  by 
perfidious  Albion.  These  two  compliments  to  our  nation  may 
excuse  a  doubt  on  the  author's  part  whether  Nelson  was  a 
great  man,  and  a  passage  of  rire  jaune  about  "  Les  rois  de 
la  mer — Grande  Bretagne  et  co."  Certainly,  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  future,  we  can  afford  this  as  far  as  the  past 
goes.  All  through  the  book  there  is  much  amusing  drawing,  and, 
of  course,  designedly  ferocious  colouring,  from  the  sketch  of  the 
'•  Elephant  "  (landlubber)  to  that  of  the  Artillerie  de  marine,  re- 
specting which  a  profane  people  "prgtend  qu'elle  possede  des 
chevaux,  et  meme  que  ce  sont  des  mulets,  et  de  plus  qu'ils  sont  en 
bois,"  and  that  the  only  reason  why  it  does  not  take  the  field 
with  these  adornments  is  that  French  naval  operations  are, 
unluckily,  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  ancient  caricatures  are 
good,  and  the  modern  ones  better,  from  the  "captain  of  his  own 
ship,"  in  full  uniform  and  a  nargileh,  to  "  le  commandant  dans 
son  blockhaus  " — a  respectable  officer,  in  a  kind  of  conning  tower, 
with  a  whole  engineer's  shop  of  instruments  round  him.  The 
drawings  of  ships,  half  faithful,  half  caricatured,  are  also  ex- 
cellent ;  and  so  is  the  first  employment  of  shells,  with  a  fault- 
lessly-attired gentleman  in  feathered  hat,  trunk  hose,  and  canons, 
or  something  like  them,  applying  a  red-hot  poker  to  an  ex- 
tremely fleurdelized  mortar.  The  Sanspareil  is  a  most  terrible 
vessel,  and  Sainte-Barbe  is  quite  a  Bellona. 

Those  who  have  seen  M.  Toudouze's  illustrations  to  Merimee's 
Chronique  de  Charles  IX  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  begun 
a  series  of  illustrations  to  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  to  execute.  The  cuts  in  this  edition  are 
somewhat  less  elaborate  than  those  to  the  Chronique,  but  still  of 
much  merit,  especially  those  full-page  plates,  in  which  the  artist 
has  had  more  scope  than  in  his  vignettes  and  head-and-tail  pieces. 
The  translation  by  M.  Robert  de  Cerisy  is  decidedly  good  as  far 
as  we  have  tried  it. 

M.  RhTard's  Contes  et  apologues  (5),  or  at  least  this  edition  of 
them,  would  appear  to  be  not  exactly  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  for 
the  title-page  bears  the  date  of  1886.  But  they  have  not,  we 
think,  reached  our  hands  before,  and  so  pretty  a  book  is  always 
welcome  whatever  its  date.  The  author,  who  has  a  very  fine 
mastery  of  the  irregular  verse  necessary  to  his  subject,  has  called 
in  M.  Frederic  Regamey  to  pour  over  his  pages,  sometimes  in 
colour,  sometimes  in  black  and  white  only,  sometimes  as  separate 
plates,  sometimes  as  vignettes,  sometimes  as  head-and-tail  pieces, 
sometimes  in  a  kind  of  flood  of  design  mixed  with  the  typography 
itself,  the  most  abundant  quantum  of  illustration,  we  think,  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  book  of  verse.  The  designs  are,  of  course, 
not  all  of  equal  value;  but  few  are  ugly,  and  some  are  very 
pretty  indeed. 

We  noticed  not  very  long  ago  the  selection  from  the  last  ten 
years  of  M.  Lafenestre's  Livre  d'or  du  salon  (6),  which  M. 
Jouaust  published  as — in  part — an  Exhibition  companion.  The 
eleventh  yearly  issue  now  follows  it.  The  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  M.  Dagnan-Riveret's  "  Bretonnes  au  Pardon,"  and  is 
certainly  better  deserved  than  that  accorded  to  M.  Friant's 
"  La  Toussaint,"  which,  in  black  and  white  at  least,  seems  to  us 
to  come  very  near  Sir  John  Millais's  celebrated  young  man  with 
the  ulster  and  hatbox.  M.  Guay's  "  Poeine  des  bois  "  (hide, 
blushing  Horsley,  hide  once  more  thy  face  !)  is  much  better,  and 
"  Le  general  Margueritte  an  plateau  de  Floing"  is  of  the  Vernet 
tradition,  with  which  Frenchmen  will  not  easily  break.  Then 
there  is  one  of  M.  Chaplin's  inimitable  damsels  "  au  nez  volup- 
tueusement  retrousse,"  but  with  rather  more  drapery  on  her  than 
M.  Chaplin  usually  leaves.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  she  seems 
quite  ready  to  let  it  drop  at  any  moment.  An  excellent  land- 
scape by  M.  Pelouse  is  the  only  other  piece  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  mention. 

French  publishers  are  hardly  more  renowned  for  anything  than 
for  the  stately  books  of  topography  which  they  bring  out,  and 
M.  Bidot's  La  sainte  ltussie(7),  with  letterpress  by  the  well- 
known  Comte  Vasili,  and  illustrations  (four  in  chromolithography 
and  hundreds  in  black  and  white)  by  all  manner  of  artists,  will 
not  yield  to  any  of  them.  The  text  of  such  a  book  is  always  hard 
to  criticize,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  all  manner  of  things  about 
Russia  will  be  found  here.  The  coloured  plates  represent  a  col- 
lection of  Russian  uniforms,  in  which  the  famous  muffin-cap  is 
contrasted  with  many  other  forms  ;  two  very  beautiful  series  of 
"  racial "  types  and  costumes ;  and  a  charming  plate  of  old 
Russian  jewelry.  As  for  the  uncoloured  plates,  no  man  can 
number  or  describe  them  ;  they  are  of  almost  every  possible  sort 
and  kind,  and  hours  might  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  spent  in 
turning  over  and  studying  them. 


(3)  La  marine.    Par  "  Sahib."    Paris:  Jouvet  et  Cie. 

(4)  Walter  Scott  illuttrd.  Lex  aventures  de  Nigel.  Dessins  d'Edouard 
Touiiouze.    Paris:  Firmin-Didot. 

(5)  Contes  et  apologues.    Par  L.  RifTard.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(6)  Le  livre  d'or  du  salon.  Par  G.  Lafenestre.  Paris  :  I.ibrairie  des 
Bibliophiles. 

(7)  La  sainte  Rustic.    Par  le  Comte  Vasiii.    Paris:  Didot. 


(1)  Dix  contes  de  Jules  Lemaitre.    Paris:  Lecene et  Oudin. 

(2)  CEuvres  poctiques  de  M.  Boileau.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VIII. 

THE  scarcity  this  season  of  fairy-tales  is  something  remarkable. 
The  best  that  we  have  are  collected  reprints,  and  the  little 
that  is  new  cannot  rank  among  the  best.  But  if  fairy-lore  does 
not  abound,  something  quite  as  delightful  is  supplied  by  the  folk- 
lore of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  a  collection  of  whose  "  short  stories,  told 
after  dark,"  appears  with  ample  margins,  handsome  type,  and  Mr. 
Kemble's  clever  illustrations,  under  the  title  Daddy  Jake  the 
Runaway  (Fisher  Unwin).  We  never  tire  of  hearing  of  "  the 
Brer  Rabbit  "  and  the  old  times  "  when  the  animals  used  to  talk 
and  go  on  like  people,"  as  the  little  girl  says  in  the  charming  pre- 
lude to  these  stories  of  "  Uncle  Remus."  In  Elf-Knights,  by 
M,  A.  Curtois  (Remington  &  Co.),  the  elfin  folk  are  portrayed  as 
a  truly  chivalrous  people.  There  are  gallant  knights,  beautiful 
ladies,  distressed  damsels,  champions,  tournaments,  and  all  the 
material  show  of  a  twelfth-century  romance  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. There  is  nothing  especially  elfin  in  the  fantastic 
element  of  the  story,  though  it  is  prettily  imagined,  and  the 
incidents  are  varied  and  spirited.  The  Princess  Inja  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  a  fairy-tale  by  B.  C.  B.,  that  owes  somewhat  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Carroll ;  with  some  little  invention,  it  has  no  notable 
grace  or  fancy,  while  its  humour  may  be  best  described  as  dull  fun. 
The  story  is  printed  on  paper  of  a  sickly  greenish  tint— the  pale 
cast  of  moonlight,  it  may  be — and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cawston's  illustra- 
tions are  very  unequal.  The  figures  of  mortals  are  good ;  but 
Mr.  Cawston's  fairies  are  dreadfully  suggestive  of  rejected  ladies 
of  the  ballet.  Voices  of  the  Wind,  by  Rosa  Annesley  (Hirschfeld), 
closes  our  brief  list  of  fairy  phantasies,  with  a  collection  of  pleas- 
ing sketches  and  stories  of  an  allegorical  or  meditative  kind,  in 
which  the  human  predominates  over  the  ethereal.  We  have 
nothing  in  it,  in  fact,  nearer  the  realms  of  the  good  people  than 
the  Banshee  and  the  Spirit  of  Spring.  Mr.  Tring  Pearce's  elegant 
and  truly  decorative  designs  for  The  Wreath ;  and  other  Pastorals 
(Marcus  Ward  &  Co.)  show  a  decided  affinity  to  French  art  con- 
temporary with  Boucher  as  applied  to  Sevres  china.  His  first 
drawing,  "  Ye  shepherds,  tell  me,  have  you  seen  ?  "  and  the  vig- 
nette frontispiece  of  Daphne,  or  Chloe,  look  like  transcripts  from 
some  exquisite  vase  that  have  lost  nothing  of  finish  and  quality 
by  the  process.  Perhaps  Damon,  in  "  Hard  by  a  Fountain,"  is 
too  lackadaisical  ;  but  the  pastoral  sentiment  is  admirably 
suggested.  Mr.  Pearce  is  fortunate  in  his  printer  and  pub- 
lisher. The  drawings  are  charming  examples  of  reproduc- 
tion in  colour.  The  Robbers  of  Squeak  (Marcus  Ward),  an 
amusing  fable  in  verse  of  certain  marauding  mice  who  rob 
a  poor  widowed  cat  of  her  kitten,  is  illustrated  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Lockyer  with  admirable  drollery.  This  is  a  capital  book  for 
children.  Pretty  pictures  of  birds  and  babies,  dogs  and  dolls, 
healthy  youngsters  and  their  pets,  alternate  with  bright  and 
simple  poems,  in  Harriett  M.  Bennett's  Round  the  Hearth  (Ernest 
Nister),  one  of  several  illustrated  books  printed  by  Mr.  Nister  in 
Nuremberg.  The  printing  in  colour  is  rich  and  harmonious. 
The  John  Gilpin  Picture  Book  (Routledge)  is  a  book  for  the 
nursery,  without  artistic  pretensions,  and  full  of  the  highly- 
coloured  plates  that  attract  the  infant  eyes.  An  American  view 
of  Father  Christmas,  Thomas  Nast's  Christmas  Drawings  for  the 
Human  Race  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  offered  to  the  discerning 
British  public,  who  are  assured  in  a  "  Publisher's  Note "  that 
"  Mr.  Nast's  hand,  when  dealing  with  current  topics  of  the  time, 
tips  the  flashing  shafts  of  wit  with  morality."  This  assurance  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  from  a  country  where  everything 
must  be  "  high  toned "  to  be  recognized  at  all.  Despite  this 
pleasing  anticipation,  we  can  find  small  trace  in  Mr.  Nast's  draw- 
ings of  the  flashing  shafts  or  the  "  relentless  humour."  The 
majority  of  these  "  Drawings  for  the  Human  Race  " — how  like 
Mr.  Barnum  it  is  ! — do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
"  Christinas  Number  "  art. 

For  humour,  not  "  humor,"  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  The 
Demon  Cat,  "  a  naval  melodrama,"  by  C.  W.  Cole  and  W.  Ralston 
(Simpkin  &  Co.),  an  amusing  story  of  an  atrocious  cat  that  made 
life  unendurable  on  board  one  of  H.M.  ironclads,  illustrated  in 
colour  by  Mr.  Ralston,  with  excellent  spirit  and  vigour.  Two 
capital  stories  about  dogs  may  be  noted  in  Mr.  Frederick 
Langbridge's  Two  Conceited  Puppies  ("  Home  Words  "  Office),  and 
The  Story  of  a  Poodle,  by  Lucy  D.  Thornton,  with  charming 
illustrations  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  the  first  deals  with  the 
thrilling  advcntttrjs  of  "Fop"  and  "Mop,"  the  second  is  an 
autobiography,  anl  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  Bairns 
Annual,  edited  by  Alice  Corkran  (Field  &  Tuer),  continues  its  re- 
vival of  old-fashioned  woodcuts,  with  antiquated  tales  tha  t  should 
never  be  out  of  date,  such  as  "  Valentine  and  Orson  "  and  "  Fear- 
less John,  who  could  not  shudder."  Excepting  the  floral  designs, 
which  are  fairly  good,  there  is  little  to  praise  in  Those  were  the 
Days  (Dean  &  Son),  a  volume  of  feeble  verses  by  Mrs.  Tom  Kelly, 
with  insipid  pictures  by  Tom  Kelly,  in  drab  cloth  binding  be- 
ribboned.  The  new  volume  of  Scribner's  Magazine  (Warne  &  Co.) 
is,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  gift-books.  Of  the 
Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home  annual  volumes  we  have 
only  to  note  that  these  old  favourite  magazines  fully  sustain  their 
reputation. 

Miss  S.  L.  Pumphrey  is  decidedly  successful  in  the  attempt  to 
make  a  geological  lesson  interesting  to  the  young.  A  Little 
Brown  Pebble  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  in  fact  a  story-book,  with  much 
of  the  charm  and  entertainment  that  should  belong  to  a  fairy- 


tale, and  yet  it  sets  forth  the  chief  geological  facts  concerning  the 
making  of  the  earth,  the  record  of  the  rocks,  and  so  forth,  in  a 
pleasing,  intelligible  style.  A  Modern  Red  Riding  Hood,  by 
C.  A.  Jones  (Hatchards),  is  very  distinctly  related  to  its  pro- 
totype. It  is  a  pretty  story,  however,  with  a  pretty  heroine, 
whose  "  altruism "  is  perhaps  a  little  excessive.  Boycotted, 
by  M.  Morley  (Remington  &  Co.),  is  not  the  stirring  story  the 
title  seems  to  promise,  though  well  written  and  interesting. 
An  excellent  story  for  girls,  and  one  that  reveals  some 
power  in  characterization,  is  Sei^ern-Side,  by  Edith  E. 
Horsman  (Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo).  The  most  notable 
feature  of  The  Wild  Ruthvens,  by  Curtis  Yorke  (Jarrold  & 
Sons),  is  the  extremely  natural  representation  of  children  and 
their  ways,  and  no  sort  of  fidelity  is  more  commendable  and  re- 
freshing in  what  purports  to  be  a  "  home  story."  Those  fine  old 
devices  of  the  romancer,  the  buried  treasure  and  the  cryptic 
manuscript  which  is  its  key,  are  employed  with  so  little  skill  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  Chetwode  in  The  Fortunes  of  the  Quittentuns  (Biggs  & 
Debenham)  that  the  story  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  wicked 
burlesque  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  She.  But  if  the  cryptogram  is 
childish  in  conception,  the  treasure  is  proportionately  immense 
and  the  voyage  of  discovery  almost  grandiose  in  its  teeming 
absurdities.  Miss  Agnes  Giberne's  Number  Three  Winifred  Place 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  a  story  veiled  in  melancholy,  with  the  happy 
ending  always  welcome,  is  skilfully  constructed,  as  all  the  author's 
stories  are,  and  comprises  a  very  taking  picture  of  an  old  Colonel 
who  has  the  charge  of  a  little  girl  whose  unquestioning  faith  in 
her  protector  is  delicately  suggested.  Among  books  for  boys  we 
commend  as  wholesome  and  interesting  reading  A  Warrior  King, 
by  J.  Evelyn  (Blaekie  &  Son),  a  story  of  adventure  in  Africa  ; 
Sapelo ;  or,  Child  Life  on  the  Tide-Water,  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  R. 
'  i  oulding  (Routledge)  ;  and  Sam  Silvan  s  Sacrifice,  by  Jesse 
Colman  (Blaekie). 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  death  of  M.  Ernest  Havet,  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age,  does  not  deprive  France  of  a  great  man  of 
letters,  it  deprives  her  of  a  scholar  of  considerable  powers  and  of 
a  man  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
one  of  her  very  greatest  men  of  letters.  M.  Havet's  theology 
may  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  those  who  hold  that  theology 
loses  all  interest,  if  not  all  raison  d'etre,  when,  as  it  has  been  said 
of  M.  Havet  himself,  it  "  accepts  Christianity  as  a  product  of 
evolution."  But  M.  Havet's  work  on  the  Pensees  of  Pascal  ought 
to  preserve  his  name.  No  one  of  the  many  students  and  editors 
of  that  remarkable  book  has  done  so  much  to  substitute  for  the 
garbled,  adulterated,  higgledy-piggledy  old  version  a  version  not, 
indeed,  absolutely  consecutive  or  luminous— for  the  circumstances 
of  production  made  that  impossible— but  faithful,  complete,  and 
set  in  order  as  much  as  possible. 

As  we  did  last  week  so  must  we  this — separating  for  con- 
sideration as  "  literature "  from  the  mass  of  gift  books  three 
volumes  which,  indeed,  as  the  excellent  collections  whereof 
they  form  part  appear  indifferently  throughout  the  year,  have 
only  an  accidental  connexion  with  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
issue  of  handsome  volumes.  Of  former  parts  of  two  of  them  we 
have  spoken  often  and  recently.  M.  Vitu  has  nat  urally  nothing  but 
good  to  say  of  one  of  the  least  contentious  in  any  sense  of  Moliere  s 
plays  (i).  *  M.  L.  Leloir's  frontispiece  is  quite  admirably  composed, 
though  some  details  of  the  execution  do  not  please  us  so  well.  In 
the  fourth  part  of  M.  Jouaust's  Nouvelle  Heloise  (2)  M.  Hedoum's 
plate  of  "  Saint- Preux  chez  M.  de  Wolmar  "  is  excellent,  and  the 
tail-piece  to  the  volume  showing  the  famous  re-discovery  of  the 
inscription  "Julie"  is  even  better.  The  translation  of  the 
Oresteia  (3)  by  M.  Pierron  is,  rather  contrary  to  M.  J ouaust's 
habit,  framed  in  red  lines.  You  cannot  translate  yEschylus  ;  you 
can  least  of  all  translate  him  in  French  ;  but  M.  Pierron  grapples 
bravely  with  the  impossible.  M.  Lemaitre's  preface,  though  M. 
Lemaftre  is  a  classical  scholar,  does  not  please  us  so  much  as  some 
other  things  of  his.  M.  Rochegrosse's  head-  and  tail-pieces  (let  us 
anticipate  the  jest  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  head  and  tail 
of  them)  are  at  least  original,  and  not  so  sanguinary  as  remem- 
brances of  his  famous  "  Andromaque "  might  suggest.  But  it 
would  have  been  better  if  in  the  most  effective  situation  of  all— 
the  death  scene  to  the  Agamemnon — he  had  not  suggested  that  it 
was  Clytemnestra,  not  her  husband,  who  was  tied  up  in  a  bundle. 

Those  who  for  some  months  past  have  heard  much— perhaps 
too  much— of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  (4)  should  be  obliged  to  M. 
Charpentier  for  printing,  in  two  of  the  well-stored  volumes  of 
that  admirable  collection  which  contains  many  of  the  most 
precious  things  old  and  new  in  French  literature,  the  young 
lady's  journal  from  thirteen  to  four-and-twenty.  There  is  a 
portrait — an  exceedingly  characteristic  portrait — which,  to  a 
person  skilled  in  studying  the  physiognomy  of  young  ladies  (and 
where,  my  dear  Lady  Blarney,  shall  we  find  a  more  delightful 
subject  of  study  ?),  may  almost  dispense  him  from  the  necessity  of 
reading  a  book  which,  though  decidedly  interesting,  is  also 
decidedly  long.    Marie  Bashkirtseff,  says  the  portrait  (and  the 

(1)  Moliere—L'ecole  des  maris.    Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(2)  La  nouvelle  ITelolse.  Quatriemc  partie.  Paris  :  Librairie  de* 
Bibliophiles. 

(3)  L'Orestie  d'Esehyle.    Paris:  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(4)  Journal  de  Marie  Bashkirtseff.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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book  says  ditto),  was  a  Minx.  There  are  worse  things  than 
minxes — there  are  very  many  worse  things  than  pretty  and  clever 
minxes.  But  she  was  a  minx  all  through,  and,  if  the  "carica- 
turist Thackeray  "  (a  thousand  blessings  on  Mr.  Howells  for 
teaching  us  that  word)  had  lived  to  see  or  hear  of  her,  Ik 
would  have  hailed  her  as  a  gracious  incarnation  by  Providence  of 
his  own  Blanche  Aiuory — Blanche  Russified,  Parisined,  provided 
with  Amielitish  inspirations,  and  going  so  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  her  part  as  actually  mourir  de  la poitrine.  Personally  we 
prefer  Blanche  herself ;  for  Marie  occasionally  tries  the  style  ennuy- 
ant,  which  Blanche  never  did.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Marie 
was  an  avatar  of  Blanche.  There  is  the  same  through  and  through 
falsityin  both, the  adoptionof  sham  ideals  outof  books  and  fashions, 
and  the  attempt  to  live  up  to  them,  the  vanity,  the  real  selfish- 
ness and  heartlessness,  the  affected  sensibility,  the  dashes  of 
pietism.  Marie  began  at  thirteen  by  falling  frantically  in  love  with 
a  certain  "  Due  de  II —  "  (very  recognizable),  whom  she  never  spoke 
to,  and  writing  down  all  about  it.    She  went  on  at  sixteen  by 

being  fallen  in  love  with  by  a  certain  Cardinalino  "A  "  (also 

very  recognizable),  and  writing  down  all  about  it.  She  ended  by 
Bohemianizing  herself  among  Parisian  artists,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  dying.  The  really  amusing  thing  is  that  the  persons  who 
take  her  diary  most  seriously  are  sure  to  be  exactly  those  who 
never  have  written  or  thought  anything  of  the  kind.  Those  who 
have,  while  they  will  only  think  with  pity  and  kindness  of  Mile. 
Bashkirtseff,  will  hardly  consider  her  a  rarissima  avis,  though 
she  certainly  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  type. 

M.  Haraucourt  (5)  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  clever  man.  But  when 
you  -rite  a  play  "  d'apres  Shakspeare,"  the  following  insertion  in 
the    rial  scene  gives  furiously  to  think : — 

LBS    VIEIL  AVOCAT. 

Pardon,  quand  Secuudus  me  promet  un  sesterce... 

PP.EMIER  AVOCAT. 

C'est  une  vente  ! 

DEUXlEjIE  AVOCAT. 

Non,  11  n  pret. 

TROISIEME  AVOCAT. 

Vous  avez  tort, 

C'est  un  legs,  car  il  faut  que  l'un  devienne  mort 
Atin  que  l'autre  puisse  entrer  en  jouissance. 

QCATRIEME  AVOCAT. 

Un  legs,  c'est  revocable. 

LE  VIEIL  AVOCAT. 

Et  s'il  otfrait  1'usance  ? 


Trop  tard 


deuxieme  AVOCAT. 
11  ne  peut  plus. 


AVOCAT. 

Une  alienation.. 


Mentale 


TROISIEME  AVOCAT. 

II  etait  fou... 


QUATRIKME  AVOCAT. 

Mais  permettez  ! 

TROISIEME  AVOCAT. 

Je  plaide  la  folie,  et  j'annule. 


Si  on. 


PREMIE] 


AVOCAT. 

Toute  autre... 


LE  VIEIL  AVOCAT. 

II  a  vendu  sa  chair :  or,  s'il  vendait  la  votre... 

DEUXIEME  AVOCAT. 

Jies  inter  alios 

I.E  VIEIL  AVOCAT. 

Mais  ce  gage,  pimus... 

TROISIEME  AVOCAT. 

I.e  nieurtre  ne  peut  pas  s'installer  dans  nos  us  ! 

PORTIA,  i  part. 

Dieu,  que  c'est  bete,  un  homme  ! 

LE  VIEIL  AVOCAT,  k  laCour. 

Et  c'est  contre  nature! 
PORTIA,  autoritaircmcnt, au  milieu  da  silence. 
Messieurs. ..L'humanite'  rcpugne  ii  la  torture, 
Mais  l'ecrit  est  en  forme  et  Shylock  a  bon  droit. 


Let  us  say  nothing  against  this  in  its  kind.  But,  if  any  composi- 
tion of  any  human  mind  could  be  not  even  a  thousand  miles 
"  apres  "  Shakspeare,  this  is.  We  are  really  obliged  to  M.  Harau- 
court. Of  late  it  has  seemed  as  if — in,  say,  a  hundred  years,  and 
by  special  grace — some  of  his  countrymen  might  come  to  under- 
stand the  Old  Williams.  He  has  refreshed  us  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility. 

\\  e  may  recommend  briefly  one  of  the  capital  "  vulgarization" 
books  of  MM.  Hachette  on  the  "deserts"  of  the  world  (6),  in  all 
its  parts  and  under  all  their  aspects.  The  subject  is  fascinating 
and  the  execution  is  good. 


Qu'est  celui-ci  i 


rcEMlER  AVOCAT. 
QCATRIEMK  AVOCAT. 

Quel  ton  '. 


LE  VIEIL  AVOCAT. 

La  jeunesse  s'en  croit ! 

DEUXIKME  AVOCAT. 

C'est  maitre  Cupidon  '. 

GRATIAXO. 

C'est  l'avocat  des  Anges  ! 

SOLANIO. 

Le  Che'rubin  a  pri3  ses  grades  dans  ses  langes ! 

GRATIA  NO. 

Et  sa  nourrice  aura  vingt  ans  ii  la  moisson. 


(5)  ShyhcJi.    Par  E.  Haraucourt.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

O INCE  the  publication  of  the  Great  Lone  Land  no  such  vivid 
O  and  stirring  account  of  life  in  the  Canadian  North-West  has 
appeared  as  Mr.  John  Donkin's  Trooper  and  Redskin  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  Some  four  years  of  active  duty,  during  the  lively 
t  imes  of  Riel's  rising,  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  at  remote  out- 
posts and  on  almost  constant  patrol  work,  naturally  convinced 
Mr.  Donkin,  late  corporal  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
that  the  policeman's  life  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  The 
reflection,  though  it  occurred  to  the  writer  of  these  cheerful 
and  amusing  recollections,  was  however  but  fleeting.  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Donkin  enjoyed  a  very  good  time,  despite  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  and  the  harassing  and  at  times  monotonous  service 
undergone  in  the  wild  territory  between  the  North  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  or  on  the  Montana  and  Dakota 
frontiers,  or  on  the  Souris  River.  To  one  tolerably  accustomed  to 
"  roughing  it  in  various  capacities  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  life  must  have  more  than  gratified  the  desire  for 
novelty  and  excitement.  To  be  under  canvas  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  — 62°F.  is  an  experience  hard  to  be  imagined,  and  it  is  but 
one  item  of  the  hardships  and  perils  set  forth  in  Mr.  Donkin's 
entertaining  book.  Worse  than  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the 
winter  1884-5,  for  an  Englishman's  first  winter  in  Canada,  as 
Mr.  Donkin  observes,  is  always  the  most  endurable,  were  the 
blizzards  and  storms  on  the  prairie  and  the  sudden  floods  in  camp. 
Then,  too,  the  duties  of  the  mounted  police  were  often  tedious  and 
exhausting,  without  any  compensating  thrill  of  danger.  Guarding 
prisoners  or  escorting  Indians  who  had  broken  from  their  reserve 
was  anything  but  pleasant  "  relief,"  after  exciting  brushes  with 
Indians  and  disaffected  half-breeds.  Of  Louis  Riel  and  his  followers 
Mr.  Donkin  gives  a  very  interesting  account.  He  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  "  little  Napoleon  "  of  the  North-West  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity  after  that  little  affair  of  the  ambuscade 
at  Duck  Lake  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Carlton.  By  the  aid  of 
the  excellent  map  provided,  the  operations  of  troops  and  police 
during  this  crisis  may  be  easily  followed.  Every  reader,  we  are 
confident,  will  feel  grateful  for  the  happy  impulse  that  prompted 
Mr.  Donkin  to  desist  from  "  breaking  "  the  virgin  prairie  as  an 
agriculturist,  and  "  take  a  turn  at  soldiering  again." 

Professor  Blackie,  in  A  Song  of  Heroes  (Blackwood  &  Sons), 
treats  an  inspiring  theme  with  becoming  enthusiasm  in  a  grave 
chant  arranged  in  ballad  cantos,  with  occasional  lapses  into  a 
familiarity  of  style,  if  the  colloquial  manner  of  the  poet  may  be 
so  termed,  that  is  not  generally  associated  with  epic  schemes. 
The  heroes  chosen  represent,  in  three  cantos,  the  old  world,  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  new  world.  Each  hero  has  his  song,  and 
almost  all  the  songs  have  the  opening  formula,  "  I  will  sing  of." 
Here,  for  samples,  we  give  "  Alexander  "  : — 

I  will  sing  of  Alexander, 

Macedonia's  peerless  boy, 
In  whose  veins  the  blood  of  heroes 

Ran  like  rivers  in  their  joy. 

"Luther  ":— 

I  will  sing  of  Saxon  Luther, 

Who  from  lowly  peasant-home, 
With  brave  word  of  truth  forth-thundered, 
Shook  the  throne  of  mighty  Rome. 

"  Cromwell  "  : — 

I  will  sing  of  English  Oliver, 

Who,  when  kings  were  led  by  fools, 
Led  by  fools,  and  served  by  brainless 
Pedants  trained  in  priestly  schools,  &c. 

There  is,  we  admit,  a  simple  Bardic  effect  in  this,  which  better 
suits  the  subject  than  the  grandiose  invocations  of  ordinary  poets. 
The  result,  as  a  whole,  is  much  less  inspiring.  The  attempt  to 
sing  of  heroes,  as  Professor  Blackie  sings  them,  is,  we  fear,  more 
heroic  than  the  song. 

People  interested  in  provincial  dialect  "  as  she  is  spoke  "  may 
be  amused  and  instructed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman's  John  Darkes' 
Sojourn  in  the  Cotteswolds  (Chapman  &  Hall),  a  series  of  sketches 
in  Gloucestershire  speech  illustrating  old  customs  and  old  speech 
now  rapidly  dying.  The  agricultural  pictures  suggested  in  the 
ketches  of  "The  Ram  Fair,"  "The  Harvest  Home,"  "The  Old 
Shepherd,"  and  others,  are  capital  for  fidelity  and  clearness.  The 
author's  concluding  anecdote  reveals  the  character  of  the  book, 
and  shows  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  vernacular.  Passing 
some  quarries  with  a  friend  one  day,  the  latter  inquired  of  a 
boy,  "  Can  you  please  inform  me  to  whom  these  quarries  belong  ?  " 
"  Dunno,"  was  the  answer.  Then  the  author  interposed.  "  I  say, 
nipper,  who  do  the  volks  teak  thaay  quarrs  off  p  "    "  Oh,"  replied 

(6)  Le  desert.    Par  A.  Mellion.    Paris:  Hachette. 
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the  boy,  "  Mr.  So-and-So,  as  do  live  down  to  thuc  big  house," 
and  more  than  the  needful  information  was  at  once  forthcoming. 

For  the  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  invalids  Mr.  A. 
Samler  Brown  has  written  a  handy  guide,  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  which  is  as  useful  as  it 
is  timely.  Mr.  Brown's  excellent  little  book  comprises  all  the 
information  that  travellers  need,  with  a  series  of  legible  maps,  a 
useful  bibliography,  and  tables  of  steamship  routes,  fares,  hotels, 
and  other  indispensable  matters.  The  descriptive  and  historical 
sections  of  the  book  are  carefully  compiled,  and  thoroughly 
readable. 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine  we  have  a  varied  and  interesting 
instalment  of  reprinted  articles  of  voyagers  in  the  fifth  number 
of  Travel,  Adventure,  and  Sport  (Blackwood  &  Sons).  The 
anonymous  episode  of  adventure,  "  A  Night's  Peril,"  is  worthy  of 
the  golden  prime  of  Maga. 

"  The  faculty,"  as  the  medical  profession  is  humorously  called, 
has  inspired  much  fiction  of  the  sensational  kind,  and  Mr.  George 
Manville  Fenn's  Three  People's  Secret  (SimpMn  &  Co.)  is  decidedly 
among  the  more  notable  in  the  lengthy  catalogue.  At  the  present 
rate  the  "  0.  U.  R."  books,  of  which  this  is  a  fresh  example,  will 
prove  a  formidable  gallery  of  horrors. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  know  all  about  "  thought-reading  "  and 
how  it  is  done  will  find  a  cheap  and  easy  solution  in  Mr.  Sid 
Macaire's  Mind  Reading  or  Muscle  Reading  (Simpkin  &  Co.) 
Reading  of  another  kind,  the  platform  or  the  "  penny,"  is  supplied 
by  Garry  s  Elocutionist  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.),  of  which  we 
have  the  fifth  edition.  Here  is  rich  provision  for  the  reciter, 
and  in  Mr.  Rupert  Garry's  Elocution,  Voice  and  Gesture  (Marcus 
Ward  &  Co.),  new  edition,  is  the  key  to  success.  Mr.  Garry's 
"  Annotated  Pieces "  rival  the  highest  flights  of  Mr.  Anstey  in 
this  difficult  art.  On  such  questions  as  the  nice  conduct  of  the 
thumb  or  an  outward  palm,  the  striking  of  the  left  side  with  the 
right  hand,  and  so  forth,  when  "  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  "  is  to  be 
delivered,  Mr.  Garry  is  an  unfailing  authority. 

Choice  Bits  from  British  Wits  (Diprose  &  Bateman),  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  Douglas  Jerrold,  Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook, 
Barham,  and  other  humorists,  comprises  of  necessity  some  excel- 
lent matter  and  some  neither  excellent  nor  witty. 

We  have  also  received  that  old-established  annual  The  British 
Almanack  and  Companion  for  1890  (Stationers'  Company);  The 
Charities  Register  and  Digest,  third  edition,  with  Introduction, 
by  C.  S.  Loch  (Longmans  &  Co.),  and  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Gilchrist's  Mary  Lamb,  "  Eminent  Women  "  Series  (Allen  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  xce  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

TMIE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 

will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  January  28, 1890,  at  Half-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES  for  a 
term  of  Eighty  Years  TWO  PLOTS  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  one  situate 
on  Ludgate  Hill  (site  of  37),  the  other  in  Chcapside.  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street  (this  latter 
Bite  having  a  Public-house  Licence  attached). 

Further  particulars,  with  Conditions  and  printed  Forms  of  Proposal,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commission  in  the  Guildhall. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  tendering  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  at  Hall-past  One  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  parties  whose  offers  are  accepted 
will  be  required  to  execute  an  Agreement  and  Bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  sealed  up,  endorsed  on  the  outside  "Tender  for  Vacant  Land, 
Ludgate  Hill  "  (or  Cheapnide,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  delivered  in  addressed  envelopes  to 
the  undersigned  before  One  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE, 

December,  1889.  Principal  Clerk. 
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TOHN  BRINSMEAD 

"  UPRIGHT    IRON    GRAND  PIANOFORTES. 

Prices  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  k  SONS,  Pianoforte  Makers  by  Special  Appointment  to  H.H.H.  tha 
Princess  of  Wales,  1889.— 18,  20,  and  22  Wigmore  Street.  W.  Lists  free. 


TV/TEL  ROSA,  the  CERTAIN  SAFE  CURE  for  COUGHS, 

Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hooping  Coueh,  Hoarseness,  Incipient  Consumption,  &c. 
In  Bottles,  post  free.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.     Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  HERBERT 
POTTER.  Chemist,  M.P.S.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
NOTK  Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Potter's  11  Mel  Rosa." 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— THE  DEAD  HEART. — Every  Evening-  at  Eight 
o'clock.  THE  DEAD  HEART  :  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Stirling, 
Mr.  Righton,  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open 
daily  10  to5.   Seats  also  booke'l  by  letter  or  telegram.  Carriages  at '0.45.— LY  CEUM. 

GLOBE  THEATRE.— Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  F.  R. 
BENSON.  Mr.  F.  R.  BENSON'S  SHAKESPEARIAN  COMPANY  every  Evening  at 
Eiffht  in  Shakespeare's  Fairy  Comeuy,  with  the  Mendelanolm  Music, 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
Doors  open  at  7. 30,  Overture  7Ab.  Box-office  open  Daily  from  10. n  to  5.0.  Acting  Manager, 
Mr.  H.  J  ALLAN  D.  No  fees.  Electric  light.  MATINEES  of  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 
DREAM,  Saturday,  December  28;  and  every  following  Saturday  till  further  notice.— Doors 
open  at  Two,  commence  at  2.30.   Children  Half-price  to  Stalls  and  Dress  Circle  to  Matinees. 

LYRIC— Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  HENRY  J.  LESLIE. 
Every  Evening  at  Eight,  a  New  Comedy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  I II E  RED 
HUSSAR,  by  H.  P.  Stephens  and  Edward  Solomon.  The  Stage  production  by  Charles  Harris. 
Box  Office  now  open.   Morning  Performance  every  Saturday  at  2.30. 

pRYSTAL    PALACE. — GRAND  CHRISTMAS  PANTO- 

V>  MIME,  "  ALADDIN."  daily  at  Three,  and  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  at 
7.30.  Written  by  Horace  Lennani.  Invented  and  produced  by  Oscar  Barrett.— Numbered 
Seats,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  (id.,  :>s.  may  be  booked  in  advance  at  Cr)  etal  Palace  and  usual  London 
Agents.    Unnumbered  Seats,  Is.  and  Is.  (3d. 

LIMITED  OWNERS*  RESIDENCES  ACTS,  1870,  1871. 
BOARD  of  AGRICULTURE. -Mr.  JOHN  BIRCH,  Architect,  who  rebuilt  Ingestn 
Hall,  on  fire-proof  principles,  and  other  country  mansions,  may  be  CONSULTED  by  noble- 
men and  landed  proprietors  desirous  ot  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
above  Acts  for  making  improvements  8  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  Strand,  W.C.  —  The 
COUNCIL  earnestly  appeal  for  DONATIONS  and  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£30,000  required  for  new  Nursing  Establishment,  enlargement  of  Medical  School,  the  Conva- 
lescent Home,  and  current  expenses.    Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond. 

A.RTHUH  E.  READE,  Secretary. 

SAMARITAN    FREE     HOSPITAL    for    WOMEN  and 
CHILDREN  Lower  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Branch— 2:12  and  234  Marylebonc  Road,  N.W. 
Putron—H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUUIIT,  K.G. 
Women  and  Children  admitted  as  in-patients.   The  beds  are  kept  filled,  and  are.  without 
exception,  entirely  tree.   An  extensive  Out  Department.   Medicine  and  attendance  free. 
The  Hospital  has  no  endowment.  Funds  much  needed. 

GEORGE  SCUDAMORE,  Secretary. 


FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  HOME 
visit  THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S  Gallery, 

74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  A  noble  display  of 
Copies  of  THE  GREAT  MASTERS,  framed 
and  unf ranted.  lj 

The    Chefs-d'oeuvre    of  THE  NATIONAL 

COLLECTIONS  of  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Dresden, 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  <Sfc.  Sfc. 

Catalogue  of  186  pages,  Sixpence,  post-free. 
A  descriptive  Pamphlet  free  by  post  on  applica- 
tion to 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY. 

SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  SOLUBLE  COCOA. 
This  Old-established  Article  retains  its  position  as  "  the  fineit  Coeoa  in  th» 
market."   It  is  unequalled  in  purity  and  flavour,  bears  the  strictest 
Chemical  test,  and  keeps  in  all  Climates. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


VAN 
HOUTEN'S 
COCOA. 


PURE— SOLUBLE. 
BEST&  GOES  FARTHEST. 

EASILY  DIGESTED. 
MADE  INSTANTLY. 


"  Once  used,  always  used — 
its  purity  is  beyond  question." 

Health. 

"  It  is  admirable — flavoui 
perfect — and  so  pure." 

British  Medical  Journal. 


C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON, 
WEESP,  HOLLAND. 


FRY'S 


Lancet—"  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times— ■"  Eminently  suitable  Cor  Invalids." 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland  — "  I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA, 


BENGER'S  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  INVALIDS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

Extract  from  Privatr  Letter  ••  The  infant  was  very  delicate  ;  our  medical  advlicr 

ordered  your  Food.  The  result  in  a  short  time  was  wonderful  :  the  little  fellow  grew  strong 
and  lat.  and  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition—in  fact,  '  the  Hower  of  the  flock. 

BENGER'S  POOD  is  Sold  in  Tins,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.6d.,  5s.,  and  10s.,  bj 
Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 
THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 
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